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INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE  AETICLES  ON  INOEGANIO  CHBMISTBT. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  include  in  an  Addenda  brief  accounts  of 
the  chief  work  done  in  descriptive  inorganic  chemistry  since  the  publication  of 
Vols.  I.,  n.,  and  III.,  and  the  printing  off  the  final  proo&  of  Vol.  IV. 

Nothing  bearing  on  organic  chemistry  has  been  included  in  the  Addenda, 
as  to  give  an  account  of  what' has  been  done  in  this  department  since  the  various 
volumes  were  published  would  occupy  many  hundred  pages. 

Dates  are  attached  to  the.  references  made  to  original  memoirs  in  the 
Addenda  ;  and  references  are  frequently  made  to  abstracts  of  the  memoirs  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society, 

M.  M.  Pattison  Hcib. 


A3 


INTEODUOTION 

TO  THE  ABTIOLES  EELATING  TO  OEGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


The  names  used  to  denote  ring  formnlse  are  given  below  for  convenience  of 
reference. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  I  have  been  assisted  in  the  work  of  reading 
and  making  abstracts  of  original  memoirs  by  Drs.  T.  Cooksey,  T.  A.  Lawson,  Samuel 
Eideal,  Messrs.  J.  Wilkie,  G.  N.  Huntly,  and  J.  T.  Norman.  I  have  also  been  assisted 
by  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Green  and  Mr.  Cecil  W.  Ounnington  in  the  work  of  revising  the 
proof-sheets.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  thanking  these  gentlemen  for  the  energetic  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  carried  out  their  share  of  the  work. 

H.   FOBSIEB  MOBLET. 

Nomenclature  of  Biug  Formulee, 


CHj^aS"    Trimethylene. 


CH.<g£ 


>CH, 


OHj<^S^'Ag    Pentamethylene. 

Nitrogen 


'CH^ 


0H-^^2^CH    Tetramethenyl. 
^^i^QW-GR       P^fttamethenyl  hydride. 
CfiH^<^  «-n?^CH    Indona^hthme, 


^^<m^n 

Pyrrole. 

N<c£ci>cH 

Pyridazine, 

^^<^n.^ 

Pyrazole. 

„^OH:CHs.^ 

Pyrazme. 

NH<gi:lH 

OlyoxaUne. 

n<ch:ch>ch 

Pyrimidine. 

N<:C!H:lir 
^^OH.CHj, 

Metapyrazole. 

K<^g;^>CH 

TriazoUne. 

NH<gH:|orN<S^    Tria.ole. 

N<^:oH>cH 

Osotetraeole. 

HH<^;^i 

Osotriazole. 

«.H<SS8^ 

Qvmolme. 

«H<S 

Tetrazole. 

O.H<Cgr 

IsogvmoVme. 

NH<^S§= 

Pyrrodmeole. 

f,  TT  /  N  :CH 
°«^*<  N  :CH 

QmnoxaKne, 

oja.<NH>CH 

Indole. 

-  „  /CH:N 

Qiimazolme. 

C.H,<|^>NH 

Indazme, 

n„/CH:CH 

CirmoUne. 

o.h<Sh>n 

Pseudo-mdatine. 

^'•^i^N   JN 

Phentriazme. 

CsHi<;^'^>CsH4  Acridme. 
0«H4<^  N  x"^'-^*  Phenazme. 
N<^|;o|>CH    Pyridine. 


OaH,<^Q<j^-m_Q2 ;C.NPh/^«^«    BosinduKne. 

p  TT  / C:N  — s.  r,  -rr   r  Naphthoros 

^''^*\0(NH).CH:O.NPh^""^«\     vnduUm. 


"\CH:CH 


o<: 


INTRODUOTION. 

Oxygen  compotmds. 


CH:N 
CH:CH 


Oxaeole. 


"X0H:CH 


Iso-oxazole  or  IsoxaeoU. 


Biazole. 


CsH<<;*^^OH  Coumarmie. 

S<CH;oH    TWuyp^^- 

ayCE:Ca. 

g>0=6       Thiophthme. 

"\CH:CH 

Q  -D-  /N^-^-p.  f  Methenyl-wmido- 
KchIch    ^^^"^ 


Oarhizvne. 


^CH:OH- 


0<q|[:q2>CH,  Furidam. 
0<^«jj;„jg,^NH    Pyroxazine. 


^«"*N.NH.CH 


Sulphti/r  compounds. 


Quinoxazine. 

fPhenoxazme  or  Phen- 
azoxme. 


-phenyl-mer- 


q/CH:rr 


OiaztMoU.    Thiobiazole. 


0,H^<^'^^S  PiaztJUole. 

C,Kt<^?^yC,R,   Imido-di-phettyl-sulph4de. 


\ 


INITIALS  OF  8PWIAL  OONTBIBJJTOUS. 


B. 

A. 

J. 

W. 

0. 

G. 

G. 

W 

D. 

H. 

W 

N. 

H. 

E. 

A. 

L. 

R. 

M. 

W 

0. 

0. 

O'S. 

s. 

u. 

P. 

s. 

E. 

w 

A. 

T. 

T. 

B. 

T. 

BVANTB  AEEHBNIUS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Stockholm.  ContributeB 
Solutions  I. 

J.  W.  OAPSTICK,  D.So.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  -IHmty  College,  and  Demonstrator  in 
Physics  in  the  University,  Cambridge.  Contributes  OapilIiAbity,  joiTaoDB  based 
ON ;  and  Viscosity  of  liquids. 

GBOBGE  GLADSTONE,  Esq.  Contributes  Opiioal  mbihods,  section  Eefraction  and 
Sispersion, 

W.  D.  HALLIBUETON,  M.D.,  PJl.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology  at  King's  ColUge, 
London.    Contributes  Pboteids. 

W.  N.  HARTLEY,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
Dublin.    Contributes  Optical  methods,  section  Spectroscopic  methods. 

B.  A.  LETTS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  .queen's  College,  Belfast.  Contributes 
Phosphinbs. 

RAPHAEL  MELDOLA,  FJI.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Finsbwry  Technical 
College.    Contributes  Phoioobaphio  chemistkt. 

WHJHELM  OSTWALD,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
Contributes  Electbical  methods. 

COENELIUS  O'SULLIVAN,  P.R.S.,  Burton-on-Trent.  Contributes  Staboh  and 
SuaABB. 

SPENCBE  PICKERING,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    Contributes  Soldtionb  II. 

SAMUEL  EIDBAL,  D.So.    Contributes  Tannin. 

WILLIAM  A.  TILDEN,  D.So.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Boyal  College 
of  Science,  South  Kensington.    Contributes  Tbepeneb. 

T.  E.  THORPE,  D.So.,  Ph.D.,  PJI.S.,  Head  of  the  Oovemment  Laboratories,  Somerset 
Souse.    Contributes  Specifio  volumes. 


Articles  by  Mr.  MUIR  are  initialed  M.  M.  P.  M, 

Unsioned  Abticles  are  by  Dr.  MORLET,  except  those  In  the  Addenda,  which  are  by 
Mr.  MUIR. 


ABBEEYIATIONS 


I.   JoUBNAIiS  AND  BoOEB. 

When  an  author  has  been  mentioned  m  an  article,  he  is  usziali 
iit  that  article  by  his  initial  only. 


r  referred  to  thereafter 


A.  .  . 
A.  A..  . 
A.  Oh.  . 
P.  Am.  A. 
Am.  .  . 
Ann.  M. , 
Am.  S.  . 
A.  C.  J. . 
Am.  Ch. 
Ant.  J. 
Pharm. 
An.  .  . 
A.  Ph.  S. 
Ar.N.  . 
Acad. 
Ar.  Ph.  . 
Ar.  Sc.  . 
B..  .  . 
B.A.  . 
Bl.  .  . 
B.B.  . 
B.C.  . 
B.J..  . 
B.M.  . 
C.S.Mem. 
C.J..  . 
O.J.Proc. 
C.N.  . 
C.B.      . 

C.C.,  . 
D.  P.  J. 

Wr.     .    . 

a..  .  . 

a. A..  . 

H.     .  . 

T.  .   .  . 

J..  .  . 

J.  C.  T. . 
J.M.  . 
J.  de  Ph. 
J.  Ph.  . 
J.'pr.  ,  . 
J.  Th.  . 
J.B..  . 
J.Z..  . 
L.V.  . 
M.  .  . 
U.8.  . 
M6m.   S. 

d'A. 
ilem.  B~ 


Liebig'B  Anualen  der  Chemie. 

Annales  de  la  Sociedad  Oientifica  Argentina. 

Annales  de  Chiibie  et  de  Physique. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Soienoes. 

American  Chemical  Journal. 

Annales  des  Mines. 

American  Journal  of  Science, 

Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

American  Chemist. 

American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Analyst. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Archives  n^erlandaises — The  Hague. 

M^moires  de  I'AcadSmie  des  Sciences. 

Archiv  der  Fharmacie. 

Archives  des  Sciences  phys.  et  nat. 

Berichte  der  deutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaft. 

Beports  of  the  British  Association. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci^tS  chimique  de  Paris. 

Berliner  Akademie-Beriohte. 

Biedermann's  Centralblatt  fur  Agrioultur-Chemia 

Berzelius'  Jahresberichte. 

Berliner  Monatsberichte. 

Memoirs  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London. 

Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London. 

Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London, 

Chemical  News. 

Comptes-rendus  hebdomadaires  des  Stances  de  I'Aoad^mie  des  Sciences— 

Paris. 
Chemisches  Central-Blatt. 
Dingler's  polytechnisohes  Journal. 
Fresenius'  Zeitschrift  iiir  analytische  Chemie. 
Gazzetta  chimica  italiana. 
Gilbert's  Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie. 
Hoppe-Seyler's  Zeitschrift  fiir  ptysiologisohe  Chemie. 
Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy. 
Jahresberioht  iiber  die  Fortsohritte  der  Chemie  und  verwandter  Theile 

anderer  Wissenschaften. 
Jahresberioht  fur  Ohemische  Technologie. 
Jahrbuch  fur  Mineralogie. 
Journal  de  Physique  et  des  Sciences  aocessoires. 
Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie. 
Journal  fiir  praktische  Chemie. 
Jahresberioht  uber  Thierchemie. 
Journal  of  the  Russian  Chemical  Society. 
Jenaische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Medicin  und  Naturwissensohaft. 
Landwirthschaftliohe  Versuohs-Stationen. 

Monatshefte  fiir  Chemie  und  verwandte  Theile  anderer  Wissenschaften. 
Le  Monitenr  Scientifique. 
M^moires  de  la  Soci6t6  d'Aroueil. 

Mdmoires  couronn^s  par  I'Acad^mie  de  Bruxelles. 


ABBREVlATiONS. 


N.     .    . 

N.Ed.P.J. 

N.J.  P. 

N.  B.  P. 

N.J.T.. 

P.M.     . 

P..    .    . 

P.B..    . 

Pf.     .    . 

Pr.  E.    . 

Ph.    .    . 

Ph.C.   . 

Pr.    .    . 

P.  R.  I. . 

P.Z.      . 

B.T.G.. 

P.P.     . 

Q.  J-.  S. . 

S..    .    . 

Scher.  J. 

S.  C.  I.  . 

SiU.W.  . 

T.  or  Tr. 

T.E..    . 

W.     .    . 

W.J.     . 

z.     .    . 

Z.  B.      . 

Z.f.d.g. 
Natv/r- 
wiss.   . 

Z.K..    . 

Z.  P.  C. 

Bn.    .    . 

E.P.      . 

G.P.     . 

Om.   .    . 

Qm.-K.  . 

Gerh.     . 

K..    .    . 

B.O.     . 

Stas. 
Beeh. 

Stas. 
Nawo.  B. 

Th.    .    . 


Nature. 

New  Edinborgh  Fhilosoplucal  JonmaL 

Neuei  Jahresbeiicht  der  Fharmacie. 

Neues  Bepertorium  fiir  die  Fharmacie. 

Neues  Journal  von  Trommsdorff. 

Fhilosophical  Magazine. 

Foggendorff's  Annalen  der  Fhysik  und  Chemie, 

Beiblatter  zu  den  Annalen  der  Fhysik  und  Chemie. 

Ffliiger's  Archiv  fiir  Fhysiologie. 

Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Fharmaceutical  Journal  and  Transactions, 

Fharmacentischea  Central-Blatt. 

Frooeedings  of  the  Boyal  Society. 

Frbceedings  of  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

Pharmaceutische  Zeitschrift  fur  Bussland.       • 

Becueil  des  travauz  chimiques  des  Fays-Bas. 

Bepertorium  fiir  die  Fharmacie. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 

Schweigger's  Journal  der  Physik. 

Scherer's  Journal  der  Chemie. 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 

Sitzungsberichte  der  K.  Akademie  zu  Wien. 

Transactions  of  the  Boyal-  Society. 

Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Wiedemann's  Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie. 

Wagner's  Jahresbericht. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Chemie. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Biologic. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesammten  Naturwissenschaften. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Erystallographie  und  Mineralogie. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  physikalische  Chemie. 

Handbuch  der  organischen  Chemie :  von  F.  BeUstein,  2te  Auflage. 

English  Patent. 

Grerman  Patent. 

Gmelin's  Handbook  of  Chemistry — English  Edition. 

Gmelin-Kraut :  Handbuch  der  anorganischen  Chemie. 

Traitfi  de  Chimie  organique :  par  Charles  Gerhardt. 

Lehrbuch  der  organischen  Chemie :  von  Aug.  Kekul^. 

Graham-Otto  :  Lehrbuch  der  anorganischen  Chemie  [5th  Ed.] 

Stas'  Becherches,  &e.  ~| 

>  Aronstein's  German  translation  is 
Stas'  Nouvelles  Becherches,  &c.  j         f erred  to  as  Chem.  Progort. 

Thomseu's  Thermochemische  Untersuohnngen. 


n.  TeBMS  Ain>   QUANIIIIES,  &0.,  rBEQDENIIiT  USED. 


Aq, 

aq. 

A' 

A" 

A'" 

B'B"eto, 


cone. . 
dil.    . 

8-  r    • 

nigm, 
mm.  . 
mol.  . 
oil.  . 
pp.  . 
to  ppt. 

PPg-  • 
ppd.  . 


i 


Water ;  e.g.  NaOHAq  means  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

18  parts  by  weight  of  water. 

Besidues  of  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-basic  acids.    Thus,  in  describing  the  salts 

of  a  monobasic. acid  NaA',  CaA'j,  AlA'j  maybe  written,  HA'  standing 

for  the  acid.  For  a  dibasic  acid  we  should  write  NajA",  CaA",  AljA",  &c. 
Stand  for  bases  of  the  ammonia  type,  in  describing  their  salts.    Thus  the 

hydrochloride  would  be  B'HCl  or  B"2H01,  according  as  the  base  is 

monacid  or  diaoid,  &c. 
Concentrated. 
pUute. 
gram, 
milligram. 
miUimetie. 
molecule. 

liquid,  nearly,  or  quite,  insoluble  in  wates. 
precipitate, 
to  precipitate, 
precipitating, 
precipitated. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


■ul.     ,  . 

insol. .  . 
T.  e.  sol. . 

T.  Bol.  . 

m.  sol.  . 

b1.  BOl.  . 
T.  Sl.   sol. 

V.   .      .  . 

of..     .  . 

0.    .      .  . 

El..       .  . 

A.t.  w.  . 
Mol.w.or 
M.W.' 

D. .    .  . 

oor.    .  . 

nncor.  . 

i.V.     .  . 

V.D.  .  , 

S.G.  .  . 

S.G.^s"  . 

S.G.  V  . 

S.G.ia  . 

S.H.  .  . 

S.H.T.  . 

S.H.p.  . 

H.C.  .  . 


H.O.  V.   . 

,  H.O.  p.  . 
H.P.       . 


H.F.  V. 

H.P.p. 
H.V.  . 


T.O. 
S.V. 


S.V.S.     . 

E.C.  .    . 

C.B.  (10° 

to  20°) 

S. .    .    . 
S.   (alco- 
hol) 
M^.    •    . 

R15 
D  5  •      • 


Boo 
Mb 
[«]J 


solnble  in. 
insoluble  in. 
very  easily     i 
very 

moderately 
slightly  I 

very  slightly  J 


soluble  in. 


compare. 

about. 

a  melting-point. 

a  boUing-point. 

Hardness  (of  minerals). 

Atomic  weight. 

Molecular  weight. 

Density. 

corrected. 

uncorrected. 

in  vapoiir. 

vapour-density,  i.e.  density  of  a  gas  compared  with  hydrogen  or  air 

Specific  gravity  compared  with  water. 

ti  »        at  10°  compared  with  water  at  0°. 

It  II         II  15  „  ,,^       „     „  4®, 

II  II         II  12°  ;  compared  with  water  of  which  the  temperature  is 

not  given. 
Specific  heat. 

„         „    of  a>gas  at  constant  volume. 
II    _      II        II  M  „        pressure. 

Quantity  of  heat,  in  gram-units,  produced   during  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  mass  of  a  soUd  or  liquid  body  represented  by  its 

formula,  taken  in  grams. 
Heat  of  combustion  in  gram-units  of  a  gram-molecule  of  an  element  or 

compound,  when  gaseous,  under  constant  volume. 
The  same,  under  constant  pressure. 
Quantity  of  heat,  in  gram-units,  produced  during  the  formation  of  the 

mass  of  a  Bohd  or  liquid  body  represented  by  its  formula,  taken  in 

grams,  from  the  masses  of  its  constituent  elements  expressed  by 

their  formulee,  taken  in  grams. 
Heat  of  formation  of  a  gram-molecule  of  a  gaseous  compound  from  the 

gram-molecules  of  its  elements  under  constant  volume. 
The  same,  under  constant  pressure. 
Heat  of  vaporisation  of  a  liquid,  i.e.  gram -units  of  heat,  required  to  change 

a  gram-molecule  of  the  liquid  compound  at  B.  F.  into  gas  at  same 

temperature  and  pressure. 
Thermal  conductivity  (unit  to  be  stated). 
Specific  volume  ;  or  the  molecular  weight  of  a  gaseous  comppund  divided 

by  the  S.G.  of  the  liquid  compound  at  its  bolUng-point  compared  with 

water  at  4°. 
Specific  volume  of  a  solid ;  or  the  mass  of  the  solid  expressed  by  its 

formula,  taken  in  grams,  divided  by  its  S.G. 
Electrical  conductivity  (the  unit  is  stated  in  each  case). 
Coefficient  of  expansion  (between  10°  and  20°). 

{of  a  gas  =  volume  dissolved  by  1  volume  of  water, 
of  a  liquid  or  solid  =  number  of  grms.  dissolved  by 
100  grms.  of  water.    In  both  cases  the  temperature 
is  stated. 
Index  of  refraction  for  hydrogen  line  j8. 

„  „  „    sodium      „     D,  &a. 

Molecular  refraction  for  sodium  light,  i.e.  index  of  refraction  for  line  d 

minus  one,  multiplied  by  inoleoular  weight,  and  divided  by  S.G.  at  15° 

compared  with  water  at  0°. 

The  same  ;  S.G.  being  determined  at  15°-20°  and  referred  to  water  at  4°. 

The  same  for  line  of  infinite  wave-length,  index  being  determined  by 

Cauohy's  formula  (Briihl's  Ba). 
Specific  rotation  for  sodium  light. 

„  „        „    neutral  tint,     [o]  >= — x~.    a = observed  rotation  tor 

p      a 

100  mm.  of  liquid.    cZ=S.G.  of  liquid.   ;= no.  of  grammes  of  active 

substance  in  100  grammes  of  liquid. 


Xll 


ABBKEVIATIONS. 


B.0 

Bz 

Oy 

Et 

Me 

Ph 

Pr 

Er 

E,B' 

prim 

sec 

tert 

n   . 

TO, 

c 
i 
s 
u 


o,p 


I 


M.  M.  Moleeulai  magnetic  rotatory  power  =  j^g/xm'    '^^^^'^  "*  ~  molecular 

weiRht  of  the  body  of  S.G-.  =  d,  o  =  angle  of  rotation  under  magnetic 
influence,  a'  =  angle  of  rotation  of  water  under  same  influence,  and 
m'  =  molecular  weight  of  water  (18^- 
Acetyl  CjH,0. 
Benzoyl  0,HsO. 
Cyanogen  GN. 

Ethyl  OjHj.  \ 

Methyl  OH.. 

Phenyl  0^.  [-in  formolte. 

Normal  Propyl  OHj.  CHj.  OH,.    I 
Isopropyl  OH(OHa)j.  / 

&o.     Alcohol  radicles  or  alkyls. 
primary, 
secondary, 
tertiary, 
normal. 

meta — ortho — ^para. 
consecutive, 
irregular, 
symmetrical, 
unsymmetrical. 
pseudo. 

attached  to  nitrogen. 

Employed  to  denote  that  the  substituent  is  attached  to  a  carbon  atom 
which  is  next,  next  but  one,  or  next  but  two,  respectively,  to  the 
terminal  carbon  atom.    The  end  to  be  /eekoned  from  is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  compound.     Thus  CHj.CHBr.COjH  is  o-bromo- 
propionic  acid, 
denotes  that  the  element  or  radicle  which  follows  it  is  attached  to  a  ter- 
minal carbon  atom, 
indicate  position  in  an  open  chain,  only, 
indicate  position  in  a  ring  only. 
Used  when  a,  p,  &e.  arB  employed  in  a  sense  different  from  the  above, 

e.g.  (a)-di-bromo-camphor. 
Baeyer's  Nomenclature : 
benzene  ring, 
pyridine  ring. 

Thus  (B.  1:3)  dichloroquinoline,  means  ameta-diohloroquinolinein 
which  the  chlorine  atoms  are  both  in  the  benzene  ring. 

While  (Py.  1:3)  dichloroquinoline,  means  a  similar  body,  only  the 

chlorine  atoms  are  in  the  pyridine  ring.     The  numbers  are  counted 

from  two  carbon  atoms  which  are  in  different  rings,  but .  both  united 

to  the  same  carbon  atom. 

denotes  the  central  ring  in  the  molecule  of  anthracene,  acridines,  and 

azines. 
means  that  the  element  or  radicle  it  precedes  is  in  a  closed  ring. 

„        „  „  „  „  not  in  a  benzene  ring, 

denotes  isomerism  that  is  not  indicated  by  ordinary  formulas ;  thus  maleio 
acid  may  be  called  aZZo-fumaric  acid, 
thio-  .    .      denotes  displacement  of  oxygen  by  sulphur. 
sulpho-  .        .  „      the  group  SO,H,  except  in  the  word  sulphooyanide. 
Bulphydro.         „      the  group  SH. 

Tribromonitrobenzene  sulphonic  acid  [1:2:3:4:5]  means  that  the  three 
bromines  occupy  positions  1,  2,  and  3;  the  nitro-  group  the  position  4, 
and  the  sulpho-  group  the  position  5. 

■■  Denotes  that  the  formula  to  which  it  is  affixed  has  not  been  determined  by 
analysis.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  formulss  without  this  mark  are  those  of 
analysed  compounds. 

All  temperatures  are  given  in  degrees  Centigrade  unless  when  specially  stated 
otherwise. 

Wave-lengths  are  given  in  10''  mm. 

Pormules,  when  used  instead  of  names  of  substances,  have  a  qualitative  meaning 
only. 

Thomsen's  notation  is  used  in  thermochemical  data. 


o,3,7.*o. 
l,2,3,<&c. 

(B.)    .    . 

{Py-)'  ' 


(A.) 

eso- 
exo- 

■  alio- 
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PHENYL  -  AZOXAZOLE 


Formed  by  the  action  of  COj  on  an  alkaline 
solution  of  the  oxim  of  phenyl-glyoxal  (Russa- 
noff,  B.  24,  3503).    Needles,  insol.  water. 

PHEHYI,  -  BEHZAMIDINE  O.sH.jN.  i.e. 
C,H,C(NH).NHPh  or  C.H5.C(NPh).NHj  [112°]. 
Formed  from  benzonitrile  and  aniline  hydro- 
ehloride  at  280°  (Bernthsen,  A.  184,  848 ;  192, 
33).  Formed  also  from  benzimido-ether  and 
aniline,  and  from  CPhCl:NPh  and  NH,  (Kobbert, 
A.  265, 138).  Nodules  (from  alcohol),  si.  sol. 
water.    Forms  a  crystalline  nitrate. 

Beaetions. — 1.  Split  up  by  heat  into  aniline 
and  benzonitrile. — 2.  Dry  HjS  at  130°  forms 
CjHs.CS.NHPh  and  some  thio-benzamide.^ 
3.  CSj  at  100°  forms  thio-benzanUide  and  phenyl- 
benzamidine  sulphoeyanide. — 4.  Eeduced  by 
sodium-amalgam  to  CjH5.0H(NH2).NHPh.  — 
5.    Nitrous   acid   forms  benzanilide    (Mieran, 

A.  265, 141). 

The  derivatives  C,H5C(N.S0jPh).NHPh 
[139°]  and  CeH,(S02N:C{NHPh).CA)3  [196°] 
have  been  prepared  (Wallach,  A.  214,  214; 
Jackson,  Am.  9,  346). 

s  -  Di  -  phenyl  -  benzamldine  C,oH,,Nj  i.e. 
C„Hj.O(NPh).NHPh.    [144°]. 

Formation. — 1.  From  benzanilide  by  treat- 
ment with  FCI5  and  aniline  (Gerhardt,  A.  108, 
219  ;  Hofmann,  Z.  1866,  161 ;  WaUaoh,  A.  184, 
83).— 2.  From  Ph.CClj  and  aniline  with  or  with- 
out  ZnOlj    (Limprioht,   A.  135,  82  ;    Dobner, 

B.  15,  233).— 3.  A  product  of  the  action  of 
aniline  hydrochloride  at  250°  on  benzonitrile, 
thiobenzamide,  or  phenyl-benzamidine  (Bernth- 
sen, A.  184,  852). — 4.  By  heatiag  benzanilide 
with  phenyl  cyanate  at  190°  (Eiihn,  B.  18, 
1476). — 5.  By  heating  the  hydrochloride  of 
benzimido-ether  in  alcohol  with  aniline  for  a 
long  time  (Eobbert,  A.  265, 155). 

Properties. — Needles  (from  alcohol),  m.  sol. 
benzene.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  neutral  to 
litmus.  Not  affected  by  nitrous  acid.  Spht  up 
into  aniline  and  benzanilide  when  boiled  for  a 
long  time  with  alcohol. 

Beacfions. — 1.  Dry  HjS  at  160°  forms  thio- 
benzanilide.— 2.  CSj  at  140°  forms  PhCS.NHPh 
and  NPhCS  (Bernthsen,  A.  192,  34).— 8.  Cone, 
EClAq  at  150°  yields  aniline  and  benzoic  acid. 

Salts.— B'HCl,  V.  si. sol.  water,— B'jjHjPtCl,. 
— B'CeHjNsO, :  yellow  needles. 

M-Di-phenyl-benzamidiue 
C,H3.CfNH).NPhj.    [112°],    Formed  by  heating 
diphenyi3.mine  hydrochloride  with  benzonitrile 
at    180"  for  5  _d^3   (Bernthsen,  A:   192,    5). 
Trimetric  tablet8P>r~sol.  alcohol  and  benzene, 

Yoi-  lY. 


Its  alcoholic  solution  turns  litmus  blue.  Cone. 
■'SzSOj  gives  a  violet-blue  colour  on  warming. 

Beaetions. — 1.  Dilute  HClAq  at  180°  forms 
NPh^Bz.— 2.  The  free  base  and  its  hydro- 
chloride yield  benzonitrile  and  diphenylamine 
on  heating.— 3.  Nitrous  acid  forms  NPhjBz 
(Klobbert,  A.  265,  157).— 4.  H^S  at  130°  forms 
Ph.CS.NHj,  diphenylamine,  PhCS.NPhj,  and 
NH3.— 5.  CSj  at  140°  forms  PhCS.NPh.  and 
HNCS, 

Salts, —  B'HCl.  [0.  223°],  Monoclinio 
crystals,  a:b:e  =  -529:1:  -507 ;  $  =  85°52'.  V.  sol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether. — B'~H,PtCl,. — 
B'HNCS.     [203°].    Yellow  prisms. 

PHENYL-BENZAUIDOXIM 
C,Hs.C(NOH).NHPh,  [136°].  Formed  by  boil- 
ing CjHj.CS.NHPh  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
hydroxylamine  (Muller,  B.  19,  1669).  Needles 
(from  water).  Yields  B'HCl.  01C0,Et  forma 
C„H,.NA  [167°]. 

DI-PHENYL-BENZAZIBINE  C,,H,,N,  i.e. 
C,H50(N.NHPh).NH.NHPh,  [179°].  Formed  bf 
the  action  of  phenyl-hydrazine  on  PhCCl,  or 
on  the  hydrochloride  of  benz-imido-ether  dis- 
solved in  absolute  alcohol  (Pinner,  B.  17,  182  ; 
Marckwald,  C.  C.  1888, 1410),  Dark-red  needles. 

PHENYL-BENZENE  v.  Diphenyi,. 

p-Di-phenyl-benzene  C,sH,.  t.e,  C.H.Ph~ 
Mol,  w.  230.    [207°],    (0,  405°). 

Formation. — 1,  A  product  of  the  action  of 
sodium  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  p-di-bromo- 
benzene,  or,  better,  of  a  mixture  of  ^-di. 
bromo-benzene  with  bromine  (Eiese,  Z.  [2] 
6,  192,  735 ;  A.  164,  168).— 2.  Together  with  its 
isomeride,  and  other  products,  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  benzene,  or  of  a  mixture  of  benzene 
and  toluene,  through  a  red-hot  tube  (G.  Schultz, 

B.  6,  415;  A.  174,  230;  .203,  118;  Carnelley, 

C.  J.  37, 712).— 3.  Together  with  the  isomeride 
and  other  products,  by  the  action  of  AlClj  on  a 
mixture  of  MeCl  and  diphenyi  (Adam,  Bl.  [2T 
49,  97;  4.  C;i.  [6]  15,241). 

Properties. — Needles  (from  benzene),  or  iri- 
descent  laminse  (by  sublimation) ;  insol,  alcohol, 
V,  si.  sol.  HOAc.  Its  solution  in  benzene  shows 
blue  fluorescence.  Cone.  H^SO,  gives  a  dirty- 
green  solution  changing  to  purple.  CrO,  in 
HOAc  oxidises  it  to  diphenyi  |3-carboxylio  [216°] 
and  terephthalio  acids.  Do&s  not  form  a  com- 
pound with  picric  acid.  Not  volatile  with  steam. 
Yields  C,gCli«  on  exhaustive  chlorination  with 
SbCl,  (Merz  a.  Weith,  B.  16,  2884). 

Meferences.  —  BBOjio-and  Tbi-ohloeo-  Djr 

PHENYI.-EENZENER. 

Iso-di-phenyl-benzene  C,jH,,.  [85°].  (0.  870°); 
Formed  as  above.    Slender  '^fisius,  "v.  sol.  al- 
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PHENYL-BENZENE. 


cohol.  Yields  benzoic  acid  on  oxidation  by 
C1O3. 

s-Tri-phenyl-benzene  C^jH,,  i.e.  CsHjPhj. 
Mol.  w.  306.  [171°].  (above  360°).  Formed  from 
acetopheuone  by  treatment  with  P2O5,  with  alco- 
holic NH3,  or  with  dry  HCl  (Engler,  B.  6,  638 ;  7, 
"1123).  Formed  also  by  heating  C„H,(C,H,.  CO^), 
with  KOH  (Gabriel  a.  Michael,  B.  11, 
1007).  It  is  also  a  by-product  in  the  action  of 
acetophenone  on  dimethylaniline  in  presence  of 
ZnClj  (Dobner  a.  Petschoff,  A.  242,  336).  Tri- 
metric  crystals ;  a:b:c  =  •566:1:  -766,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 
Yields  benzoic  acid  on  oxidation  by  CrOj  in 
HOAc  (Mellin,  B.  23,  2533).  By  exhaustive 
chlorination  with  SbClj  it  yields  per-chloro-tri- 
phenyl-benzene  (Merz  a.  Weith,  B.  16,  2883). 
On  heating  with  I  and  red  P  at  275°  it  yields  the 
crystalline  dodeca-hydride  CjjHj,,  and  finally  oily 
C.,jH,s  (Mellin,  B.  23,  2534).  Fuming  H^SO,  at 
100°  forms  a  disulphonio  acid,  which  yields  the 
Ea  salt  C2jH„S.^0|iBa  crystallising  in  needles. 

PHENYL-BENZESE-SULPHAZIDE  v. 

PMnyl-hydrazide  of  Benzene  sulphonio  acid. 

DI-PHESYL-BENZENYL-DI-UBEA 
NHPh.CO.NH.CPh:N.CO.NHPh.  [172°]. 

Formed  from  benzamidine  hydrochloride,  phenyl 
cyanate,  and  NaOHAq  (Pinner,  B.  22,  1607). 
Needles,  insol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

PHENYL-BENZIMIDO-ETHEE  C.sH.sNO  i.e. 
CPh(NPh).OEt.  A  product  of  the  action  of 
aniline  on  benzimido-ether  (Lessen,  A.  265, 138). 
Oil.  Decomposed  by  cone.  HClAq  into  BtCl  and 
benzanilide. 

PHENYL  BENZOATE  v.  Benzoyl  derwative 
of  Phenol. 

PHENYL-BENZOIC  ACID  v.  Diphenyl-oakb- 

OXYLIO  ACID. 

PHENYL-BENZOPHENONE  C„n,fli.e.  [1:4] 
C.H,.C„H^.C0.C,H5.  [104°].  V.D.90.  Formed  by 
oxidation  of  ^-benzyl-diphenyl  with  chromic 
acid  (Goldschmiedt,  M.  2,  437 ;  Roller,  M.  12, 
501).  Formed  also  from  diphenyl,  BzCl,  and 
AlCl,  (Wolf,  JB.  14,  2032).  Scales,  sol.  alcohol. 
Yields  benzopheuone-^-carboxylic  acid  on  further 
oxidation  by  CrO,. 

Oxim.  [194°].  Needles.  When  HCl  is 
passed  into  its  solution  in  HOAc  containing 
AOjO  and  the  mixture  heated  in  sealed  tubes 
at  100°,  it  is  converted  into  the  isomeric 
C„H,.CjH^.C0.NHC,H5  [224°J.  The  oxim  is  re- 
duced by  sodium-amalgam  to  the  corresponding 
amine  CeH5.CBH,.CH(NHj).CBH,  [77°]. 

Benzoyl  derivative  of  the  Oxim  [193°]. 
Needles  (from  alcohol). 

Phenyl-hydrazide.  [144°].  YeUow 
needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

Di  -  phenyl  -  benzophenone  (CjHj.CsH  J^CO. 
[229°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  COClj  on 
diphenyl  in  presence  of  AIGI3  (Adam,  Bl.  {2]  47, 
688 ;  A.  Ch.  [6]  15,  259).  Got  also  by  oxidising 
CHj(C„H^Ph)2(Weiler,  B.  7, 1188).  White  needles, 
sol.  acetone,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Not  attacked  by 
fuming  HNO3  or  by  H^SOj  and  HNO3  at  100°. 
By  adding  Na  to  its  solution  in  alcohol-benzene 
it  is  reduced  to  (CBH5.C|iH,).,CH.0H,  [151°],  S. 
(ether)  5  ;  S.  (alcohol)  1-25  at  15°.  Potash-fusion 
^ives  diphenyl-^J-carboxylic  acid  [218°]. 

PHENYL-BENZOPHENONE  CARBOXYIIC 
ACID  C«H,Ph.CO.C«H,.CO^.  [220°].  Formed 
from  diphenyl,  phthalic  anhydride,  and  AlCl, 
(Kaiser,  A.  257,  8>6).    Needles.    Yields  an  oxim 


[140°],  a  phenyl-hydrazide  [194°],  and  a  methyl 
ether  MeA'  [85°-90°]. 

PHENYL-BENZOYL  is  Benzophenone. 

PHENYL-BENZOYL-ACETIC  ACID 
CHBzPh.COjH.   Methyl  ether  MeA'.  Formed 
from    de-oxybenzoiin,    NaOEt,    and     C100.,Me 
(Battner,  B.  21, 1316).    Oil,  decomposed  by  dis- 
tillation into  CjHjPhj,,  COj,  and  HOBz, 

PHENYL-BENZOYL-BUTYEIC  ACID 
CHBzPh.CH^.CH2.C0.^.  (P)-Desyl-propionie 
acid.  [136°].  Formed  from  deoxybenzoin, 
NaOEt,  and  j8-iodo-propionic  ether  (Knoevenagel, 
B.  21,  1344).  Needles.  Yields  MeA'  [64°] 
and  EtA'  [34°]. 

The  isomeric  acid  CHBzPh.CHMe.CO.^ 
[215°],  formed  from  ;8-bromo-propi()nio  acid,  is 
less  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

PHENYL-BENZOYL-CAEBINOL  v.  Benzoik. 

PHENYL-BENZOYL-PEOPIONIC  ACID 
CHBzPh.0H.,.CO,H.     [156°].    Formed  from  de- 
oxybenzoin,   NaOEt,    and    chloro-aoetic    ether 
(Meyer  a.  Oelkers,  B.  21,  1295 ;  Knoevenagel, 

B.  21,  1344).     Small  tables  (from  alcohol). 
Di-phenyl-benzoyl-propionic  acid 

CH^z.CPh2.C0.^.  [183°].  Got  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  the  lactone  of  oxy-tri-phenyl- 
crotonic  acid  (Japp  a.  Klingemann,  B.  22,  2882). 
Yields  a  phenyl-hydrazide  C^sHj^N^O  [185°]; 
and  an  oxim  Cj,.,H,,N02  [152°]. 

PHENYL-BENZYL  ALCOHOL  C.jH.jO  i.e. 
C„HjPh.CH20H.  Got  from  GsH^Ph.CHj  by  treat- 
ment with  Br  and  alcoholic  potash  ;  the  resulting 
syrupy  CHH^Ph.CH^OEt  being  treated  with  HI 
(Adam,  Bl.  [2]  49,  97).    Syrup. 

PHENYL-BENZYL-  AMIDO  -DI-PHENYL- 
METHANE  C^^Hj^N  i.e.  CH^Ph.CsH.NPh.CjH, 
Formed  by  heating  NPhjH  (1  mol.)  with  benzyl 
chloride  (2  mols.)  and  ZnC4  at  210°  (Meldola, 

C.  J.  41,  200).  Solid ;  v.  sol.  ether,  insol.  alcohol 
and  HOAc. 

PHENYL-BENZYL-AMINE  v.  Benztl-anii,. 

INE. 

iViirosomirae  C,H,NPh.NO.  [58°].  Needles 
(Antriok,  A.  227,  360).  Yields  benzyl-anilina 
and  benzylidene-aniline  on  treatment  with 
alcoholic  HCl  (0.  Fischer,  A.  241,  328). 

Phenyl-di-benzyl-amine   v.   Di-benzyl-anUi 

INE. 

Di-phenyl-benzyl-amine  NPhj.CH^Ph.  [87°]. 
Got  from  CsHs.CSNPhj,  zinc-dust,  and  HClAq 
(Bernthsen  a.  Trompetter,  B.  11, 1761 ;  cf,  Wilm 
a.  Girard,  B.  8,  1196).  Needles,  si.  sol.  cold 
alcohol.  Yields  a  green  dye  on  heating  with 
HClAq  and  arsenic  acid  (Meldola,  B.  14,  1385). 

DI-PHENYL-DI-BENZYL-TETRAZONE 
NPh(CH2Ph).N:N.NPh(CH,Ph).  [109°].  Formed 
from  (o)-phenyl-benzyl-hydrazine,  CHCI3,  and 
HgO(Michaelis  a.  Philips,  A.  252,  290).  Needles, 

PHENYL-BENZYL-CAEBINOL  ChH.^O  ie. 
CH2Ph.0H(0H).C,H5.  Toluylene  hydrate.  [42°]. 
Formed  by  reducing  deoxybenzoin,  and  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  same  body 
(Limpricht  a.  Sohwanert,  A.  155,  62 ;  Golden- 
berg,  A.  174,  332 ;  Zagoumenny,  A.  184,  163 ; 
Anschiitz,  A.  261,  298).  Formed  also  [62°]  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  CH^Ph.CHPh.NH. 
(Leuckart,  JS.  22,  1410).  Long  slender  needles 
(from  alcohol),  insol.  water.  Beduced  by  HIAq 
to  dibenzyl.    Yields  a  liquid  acetyl  derivative. 

PHENYL  BENZYL  ETHEE  v.  Fhervyl  ether 

of  BeNZ^  ALCOBOIk 


PHENYL  BENZYL  KETONE, 


'■     PHENTl-BENZYL-ETHYL-THIO-TJEEA 
CijHijNjS.     [91°].     Formed   from  ethyl-thio- 
carbimide  and  benzyl-aniline  in  alcohol  (Dixon, 
C.  J.  59,  566).    Eeotangular  prisma,  insol.  cold 
water,  v.  e.  sol.  boiling  alcohol. 

An  isomeride  _  [91°  uncor.]  formed  from 
-benzyl-thiocarbimide  and  ethyl-aniline  crystal- 
lises in  obliqae  prisms  grouped  in  rosettes. 

PHEinn-BENZYL-HYDBAZINB  0„H„N2 
i.e.  CH2Ph.NPh.NH2.  [26°].  Formed  from 
sodium  phenyl-hydrazine  and  benzyl  chloride, 
and  got  also  by  reduction  of  phenyl-benzyl- 
nitrosamine  (Antriok,  A.  227,  361 ;  Michaelis  a. 
Philips,  4.  252,  286).  Needles  (containing  aq), 
decomposed  by  heat.  Benzoic  aldehyde  forms 
CHjPh.NPh.N:CHPh.  [111°].  In  benzene  solu- 
tion it  gives  with  SOClj  the  thionyl  compound 
C,H,NPh.N:SO  [66°]  (Michaelis  a.  Euhl,^.270, 
122).  C.H5PCIJ  forms  C,H,NPh.N:PC„H5  [141°] , 
crystallising  from  ether  in  needles. — BBCl. 
[167°]:  colourless  needles.  Benzene  phos- 
■phinate  B'CeHsPHjO^  [108°]  (Michaelis,  A. 
270, 135). 

Acetyl  derivative.  [121°].    Scales. 

Benzylo-chloride  (CjH,)2NPhCl.Nn2. 
.[iS4°]. 

PHENTL  -  BENZYLIDENE-AILTI-HYDEA- 
ZINE  NPh(CA).N:CHPh.  [52°].  Formed 
from  phenyl-allyl-hydrazine  and  benzoic  alde- 
hyde (Michaelis  a.  Claesson,  B.  22,  -2237). 
Needles,  v.  sol.  ether  and  hot  alcohol. 

FHENYL-BENZYLIDENE-AMINE  v.  Besz- 

HJDENE-ANLLINE. 

Fhenyl-benzylidene-diamine 

CsH5.CH(NH2)(NHPh).  [115°].  Formed  by 
reduction  of  phenyl-benzamidine  with  zinc  and 
HCl  (Bernthsen  a.  Szymanski,  B.  13,  917). 
Small  crystals.— B'HCl.  [224°].  Thick  prisms. 
— B'jH^PtClj :  spikes  or  plates. 

SI-FHEKYL-BENZYLIDENE  -  ETHYIENE- 

DIAMIITE    0HPh<^p^>C2H«.  [137°].F(aBned 

from  benzoic  aldehyde  and  di-phenyl-ethylene- 
'  diamine  (Moos,  B.  20,  732).  Needles,  split  up 
by  dilute  HCl  into  the  parent  bodies. 

PHENYL  -  BENZYLIDENE  -  ETHTL- 
HYBBAZINE  PhNEt.N:CHPh.  [59°].  Formed 
from  benzoic  aldehyde  and  phenyl-ethyl- 
hydrazine  (Michaelis  a.  Philips,  A.-  252,  272). 

PHEITYX-BEIIZYLIDENE-HYSBAZINE  v. 
Phenyl-hydraside  of  Benzoic  aldehyde. 

DI-  PHENYL-  BENZYLIDENE  -  DI  -INDOLE 
CHPh(C„H,„N)j.    [263°  uncor.].    Formed  from 

benzoic    aldehyde    and'  C^H.^^^^CPh    (E. 

Fischer  a.  Schmidt,   B.  21,    1074).      Slender 
leaflets,  y.  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 
PHENYL-BENZYI-INDOLE 


C«H<°(^'^')>CPh. 


[101°].      Formed      by 

heating  the  phenyl-hydrazide  of  di-benzyl 
ketone  with  alcohoUo  HCl  (Trenkler,  A.  248, 
112).  Hexagonal  prisms  (from  hot  ligroin). 
Does  not  give  the  pine-wood  reaction. 

PHENYL  BENZYL  KETONE  CnH.^O  i.e. 
C.H„Ca,.GO.CaH„  Desoxyiem&Cn.  Deoxyben- 
wV.  Mol.  w.  196.  [60°].  (322°  cor.).  (177-6° 
at  12  mm.)     (^nschutz  a.  Boms,  B.  20,  1392). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  zino  and 
HClAq  on  benzoin  (Zinin,  A.  119,  179  ;  126, 
ai8;    149,   37S;    J5i  ,[!q    4,  718 ;    V.  Meyer, 


B.  21,  1296  i  Wachter,  B.  25,  1728).— 2.  By 
passing  benzoin  over  heated  zinc-dust  (Lim- 
prioht  a.Sohwanert,  A.  155,  59). — 3.  By  heating 
bromo-di-phenyl-ethylene  with  water  at  190° 
(L.  a.  S.). — 4.  By.  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium 
benzoate  and  calcium  phenyl-acetate  (Badzis- 
zewski,  B.  6,  489  ;  8,  756).— 5.  By  the  action  of 
AlCl,  on  a  mixture  of  phenyl-acetyl  chloride  and 
benzene  (Graebe  a.  Bungener,  B.  12,  1079). — 
6.  From  phenyl-acetio  acid,  benzene,  and  PjOj 
(Ziucke,  B.  9,  1771).— 7.  By  the  action  of  alco- 
holic ammonium  sulphide  (or  KHS)  on  benzil 
(Zinin,  J.  pr.  33,  35  ;  Jena,  A.  155,  87).— 8.  By 
dissolving  s-di-phenyl-acetylene  in  HjSOj  and 
adding  water  (B6hal,  Bl.  [2]  49,  337). 

Properties. — White  plates  (from  alcohol)  ; 
si.  sol.  hot  water,  volatile  with  steam. 

Reactions. — 1.  On  heating  with  alcoholic 
potash  it  yields  phenyl-benzyl-carbinol  and  '  di- 
ethyl carbobenzonic  '  acid  CuHuOj  [100°],  whith 
gives  EtA' (209°  at  11  mm.)  (Zagoumenny,4.184, 
163  ;  Ansohutz,  A.  261, 298).  The  acid  C,sH,g02 
is  converted  by  P  and  HI  into  an  isomeric 
acid  [134°],  by  HNO3  (S.G.  1-18)  into  C.sHi.Oa 
[120°],  by  cone.  HNO,  into  C„H,s(N0j)20j 
[156°]i  and  by  potash-fusion  into  /3-benzyl- 
isobutyric  acid. — 2.  KOH  in  propyl  alcohol  at 
150°  forms  C2„H2202  [90°]  and  also  an  isomeride 
[139°]  which  yields  C^,UJHO^)f>^  [176-°].— 
3.  KOH  in  isobutyl  alcohol  at  140°  forms  '  di- 
isobutyl-carbobenzonio  '  acid  OjjHjjOj  [148°],  S. 
(alcohol)  5.  The  homologous  isoamyl  compound 
OjjHgoO^  [160]  may  be  got  in  like  manner. — 4.  Ee- 
duced  by  HI  to  di-phenyl-ethylene  and  di-phenyl- 
ethane. — 5.  Sodmi/m-amalgam  reduces  it  to 
CjsHjjOj  and  finally  to  phenyl-benzyl-carbinol. — 
6.  iViiWc  acid  (S'.G.  1-2)  yields  benzil,  nitro-benzil, 
and  p-miixo-ienzoio  acid.  Cone.  HNO3  (S.G. 
1-475)  at  0°  forms  CuH„  (N02)0  [142°],  whence 
C„H„(NH2)0  [95°].  The  nitro-  and  amido- 
compounds  yield  oxims  melting  at  107°  and 
141°  respectively.  Fuming  HNO,  (S.G.  1-51) 
at  0°  forms  three  isomeric  di-nitro-  derivatives 
[116°],  [126°]  and  [155°]  (Golubeff,  B.  13, 
2403  ;  J.  B.  13,  23).— 7, .  Bromine  forms 
C,<H„BrO  [55°]  (Enoevenagel,  B.  21,  1355) 
and  CeH5.CO.CBr2.CeH5  [112°].— 8.  PCI5  yields 
CHPh:CClPh. — 9.  Alcoholic  potash  .and  benzoic 
aldehyde  form  benzamarone  C,„H5j04  [215°] 
(Japp  a.  Klingemann,  B.  21,  2934  ;  cf.  Zinin, 
Z.  1871, 127). — 10.  NaOEt  and  nitrous  acid 
yield  the  mono-  oxim  of  benzil. — 11.  NaOEt 
and  CSCI2  yield  golden  (CeH5.C(CS).CO.CeH5)^ 
[286°]  (Bergreen,  B.  21,  350).— 12.  NaOEt  and 
Mel  yield  phenyl  phenyl-ethyl  ketone 
CeHj.CO.CHMePh.  Other  alkyl  iodides  act 
in  Uke  manner  (V.  Meyer,  B.  21,  1295).— 
13.  Sodium  acting  on  a  benzene  solution  in 
absence  of  air  forms  CeHs.CO.CHNa.CeH,,  a  very 
hygroscopic  yellow  substance  converted  by  COj 
into  an    acid,    whence    hydroxylamine    forms 

CHPh'cO>°  [160°]  (Beokmann  a.  Paul,  4.266, 
22).— 14.  CSCI2 or  CSj  forms  desaurin  CsjHj^NjOj 
which  is  fiery  yellow,  sparingly  soluble,  and  yields 
a  violet  solution  in  HjSO^  (Bergreen  a.  Meyer, 
B.  21, 353,  Meyer  a.Wege,JS. 24,3585;  Wachter, 
B.  25, 1727).  HNO^  and  HjSO,,  convert  desaurin 
into  C„m,SS,Ogr?  [60°].  Fuming  HNOj  forms 
CnHjSNsO,,  [60°]  and  «i-nitrd-benzoio  acid. 
Desaurin  when  heated  for  a  long  time  with 


PHENYL  BENZYL  KETONE. 


aniline  yields  phenyl  benzyl  ketone,  tri-phenyl- 
guanidine,  and  H^S. 

Oxim  a„H3.CH2.C(NOH).05H5.    [98°]. 

Phenyl- hydrazide 
CH,Ph.C(NjHPh).Ph.    [106°].    Needles    (from 
alcohol)  (Ney,  B.  21,  2447). 

PHENYL  BENZYL  EEIONE-o-CABBOXY- 
LIC  ACID  C,5H,jO,  i.e.  C.H5.00.CHj.CeH,.C02H. 
Deoxy-benso'in-carboxylic  acid.  [163].  Formed 
by  heating  isobenzylidene-phthalide  with  NaOH 
(Gabriel,  B.  18,  2446).  Needles,  v.  sol. 
alcohol.  Beduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to 
C„H5.CH(0H).CH2.0eH4.C02H.  Ammonia  forms 
isobenzylidene-phthalimidine,  Hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride    in    alcoholic    solution    at    100° 

forms  C„H,<^^^-^^^>N  [139°].    AgA':  pp. 

Anhydride  v.  IsoBENZTUDBNE-PHiHAiiiDE. 

Methylamide  CH^Bz.CsHj.CO.NHMe. 
[144°].  Formed  from  isobenzylidene-phthalide 
and  methylamine  in  alcohol  at  100°  (Gabriel, 
B.  20,  2866).    White  needles. 

Phenyl  benzyl  ketone  o-carbozylic  acid 
CjH5.CH2.CO.C8Hj.CO2H.  Deoxyhenzoin  carb- 
oxyUc  acid.  [75°].  Formed  by  boiling  benz- 
ylidene-phthalide  with  KOHAq  (Gabriel  a. 
Michael,  B.  11,  1018).  Prisms  (containing  aq). 
— AgA' :  crystalline  pp. 

Anhydride  v.  Benzylidene-phthamde. 

Amide  CH2Ph.CO.C,H4.CO.NH2.  [166°]. 
Formed  from  benzylidene-phthalide  and  alco- 
holic NHj  at  100°  (Gabriel,  B.  18,  2434). 
Needles,  sol.  hot  water,  converted  into  benzyl- 
idene-phthalimidine  by  boiling  with  HOAc. 

Ethylamide  CH2Ph.CO.CeHj.CO.NHEt. 
[140°].  Formed  from  benzylidene-phthalide 
and  alcoholic  NEtHj  at  100°  (Gabriel,  B.  18, 
1258,  2434).    Converted  by  boiling  HOAc  into 

C.Hj<^(^^[^>NEt.    [77°].    Hydroxylamine 

forms  C.Hj<;^[5^^^q)^N  [177°],  which  is  also 

formed    by   the  action    of  hydrozylamine    on 
phenyl  benzyl  ketone  carboxylic  acid. 

Phenyl  benzyl  ketone  dicarboxylic  acid 
C,Hj(CO.^).CO.CH2.C,H,.C02H.  [239°].  Formed 
together  with  an  isomeride  [250°]  by  heating 
phenyl-acetic-o-carboxylie  acid  with  phthalic 
anhydride  and  NaOAc  at  190°  (Ephraim,  B.  24, 
2821).  Needles.  Gaseous  HGl  acting  on  its 
alcoholic      solution     forms      the     anhydride 

°«^<Cao:CO>°«'=*-       ^260°].       .Hydroxyl- 

amino      yields     C„H,<^q^^^C.C,Hj.COjH 

[230°]  crystallising  in  needles.    Alcoholic  NH, 
forms  crystalline  OuHnNOj. 

PHENYL-BENZYL-KETHYL-AIIINE 
C„H,5N  i.e.  NMePh.CHjPh.      [306°]    (Nolting, 
M.  S.  [3]  13,  39). 

Methylo-chloride  B'MeClaq.  [110°]. 
Formed  from  di-methyl-aniline  and  benzyl 
chloride  (Mifehler,  B.  10,  2079).  Tables,  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol.  Converted  by  successive 
treatment  with  AgjSO,-  and  baryta  into  a  syrupy 
iydroxide,  which  is  spMt  up  on  distillation  into 
benzyl  alcohol  and  di-methyl-aniline. 

PHENYL-BEBrZYL-MTETHYL-THIO-UBEA 
C.^H^N^S     i.e.      NPhMe.CS.NHC,H,.      [85°]. 
Formed  f rogi  jjenzyl-thiocarbimide  and  methyl- 
.aniline.  (PisoB,  0../.  59,  563).    Prisms. 


Isomeride  NHMe.CS.NPhC,H,.  [121"] 
Formed  by  boiling  methyl-thiocarbimide  with 
benzyl-aniline  in  alcoholic  solution  (D.),  Tufts 
of  white  prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

PHENYL-BENZYL-METHYL-TJEEA 
CH3Ph.NH.C0.NPhMe.     [84°].      Formed  from 
CHjPh.NH.COCl  and  methyl-aniline  (Kiihn  a. 
Eieseufeld,  B.  24,  3817).    V.  sol.  alcohol. 

BENZYL-PHEirYL-BriTHOSAMIKE 
C,H,NPh(N0).  Nitrosamine  of  bemyl-anMmei, 
[58°].  Formed  from  benzyl-aniline  (10  g.), 
alcohol  (125  c.c),  HjSOj  (6  c.c),  and  NaNO^  in 
the  cold,  the  product  being  poured  into  water 
(500  O.C.)  (Antrick,  A.  227,  360).  Pale-yellowish 
needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

PHENYL-BENZYL-OXIDE  v.  Phenyl  ether 
of  Benzyl  alcohol. 

PHENYL-BENZYL-PHOSPHINE  ? 
CH2Ph.PHPh  or  C^^HitF,.  [171°].  Formed  by 
heating  CuHsPClj  with  benzyl  chloride  and  zinc 
(Miehaelis  a.  Gleichmann,  B.  15, 1961).  Needles, 
converted  by  successive  treatment  with  chlorine 
and  alkalis  into  CjjHisPO  or  CjsHjjPjOj  [155°]. 

Di-phenyl-benzyl-phosphine  dichloride 
C,H,PCl2(C.H5)2.  [187°].  Formed  from  (C,H5)2PC1 
and  benzyl  chloride  at  180°   (Dorken,  B.  21, 
1506 ;  cf.  Miehaelis,  B.  18,  2117).     Prisms. 

Di-phenyl-benzyl-phosphine' oxide 
C,H,P0(PcH5)2.     [196°].     Formed    by    decom- 
posing the  preceding  body  with  water.    Yields  a 
tri-nitro-  derivative  [206°]. 

SI-FHENYL-BI-BENZYL-SITCCINIC    ACID. 
Nitrile.         CN.CPh(CH2Ph).CPh(CH2Ph).CN. 
[235°].    Formed  from  CN.CNaPh(0H2Ph)  and  I 
(Chalanay  a.  Enoevenagel,  B.  25,  290).    White  _ 
crystalline  powder,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

PHENYL  BENZYL  STJLPHONE  C.'sH.jSOj 
i.e.  CjHs.SOrCHjPh.  [148°].  Formed  from 
CjHj.SOjNa  and  benzyl  chloride  (Knoev«nagel, 
B.  21,  1344).     SI.  sol.  ether,  m.  sol.  alcohol. 

DI-FHENYL-BENZ  YL  -  IHIOSEMICABBAZ- 
ID»NPh(C,H,).NH.CS.NHPh.  [150°].  Formed 
from  phenyl-benzyl-hydrazine  in  alcohol  and 
phenyl-thiocarbimide  (Miehaelis  a.  Philips,  A. 
252,  289).    Crystals,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

PHENYL-BENZYL-THIO-TJBEA  C.jH.^NjS 
i.e.  NHPh.CS.NHCH2Ph.  [154°].  Formed  by 
mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  benzylamine  and 
phenyl-thiocarbimide  (Dixon,  C.  J.  55,  300). 
Prisms  (from  alcohol),  si.  sol,CS2. 

Phenyl-di-benzyl-thio-urea  C2,H2„N2S  i.e. 
NPh(C,H,).CS.NH.C,H,.  [103°].  Formed  from 
phenyl-thiocarbimide  and  benzyl-aniline  (D.). 
White  prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

PHENYL-BENZYL-p-TOLYL-BITJBET 
C22H2,N,02,    [95°-104°].    Needles  (from  dilute 
alcohol)  (Kiihn  a.  Henschel,  B.  21,  504). 

PHENYL-BENZYL-UREA  C„H,jN20  i.e. 
NHPh.C0.NHCH2Ph.  [168°].  Formed  by  mix- 
ing benzyl  cyanate  with  aniline  (Letts,  0.  /.  25, 
448).    Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Phenyl-di-benzyl-urea  C2,H2„N20.  [128°]. 
Got  from  (CjHjjjN.COCl  and  aniline  (Ham- 
merich,  B.  25,  1819).  Silky  needles  (from 
alcohol). 

PHENYL-BISMUTHINE  v.  vol.  i.  p.  517. 

PHENYL-BIUEET  CsH.NjOj  i.e. 
NHPh.CO.NH.CO.NH2.    ^Formed  from  phenyl- 
urea  and  PCI,  (Weith,  B.  10,  1744).     Crystals. 

s-Di-jhenyl-biuret  NH(CO.NHPh)j.  [210°]. 
Formed  by  boiling  a,llophanic  ether,  biuret,  01 


PHENYL-BUTANE  TRICARBOXYLIC  ACID. 


ethyl- allophanio  ether,  with  aniline  (Hofmann, 
JB.  4,  250  ;  Leuokhart,  J.pr.  [2]  21,  27).  Formed 
also  by  the  action  of  phenyl  oyanate  on  phenyl- 
nilea  (Kiihn  a.  Hensohel,  B.  21,  504).    Needles. 

M-Di-phenyl-biuret  NH2.GO.NPh.CO.NHPh. 
[165°J.  Got  from  di-phenyl  dioyanate  and  alco- 
holic NHj  (Hofmann).    Prisms,  sol.  alcohol. 

s-Tri-phenyl-hiuret  NPh(C0.NHPh)2.  [148°]. 
Formed  from  di-phenyl  dicyanate  and  aniline 
(H.)  and  by  heating  phenyl  cyanate  with  di- 
phenyl-urea  at  150°.  Prisms  (from  alcohol). 
An  isomeride  [105°]  was  got  by  SchifE  (B.  3, 651) 
by  distilling  phenyl-carbamic  ether. 

Beferences, — Di-bbomo-di-  and  Oxy-  phenyl- 

BIUBET. 

FH£IfYL-BOBAT£  C5H5BO2.  Formed  by 
tieating  phenol  (3  pts.)  with  B^Oj  (2  pts.),  or, 
better,  by  heating  tri-phenyl  borate  with  alcohol 
at  150°  (Schiff,  4.  Suppl.  5,  202).    Sticky  mass. 

Tri-phenyl  borate  (CsH5)aB,05.  Formed  by 
boiling  phenol  with  B2O3.  Glassy  mass,  decom- 
posed by  hot  water. 

Tetra-phenyl  diborate  {C^^);Bj:i^.  S.G.  2 
1-124.  Formed,  with  the  preceding  body,  by 
heating  CjHsBOj  at  350°.  Thick  oil,  quickly  de- 
composed by  water. 

Phenyl-horie  acid  CsH5.B(OH)2.  [204°]. 
Formed  from  CsHsBClj  and-  water  (Miehaelis  a. 
Becker,  B.  15,  181).  Needles,  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  hot  water.  Powerful  antiseptic,  with 
but  slight  physiological  action.  With  HgClj  it 
gives  a  pp.  of  PhHgCl.  Reduces  ammoniacal 
AgNOj,  forming  a  mirror.  On  heating,  it  yields 
the  oxide  0^60  [190°]  (above  360°),  which 
forms  crystals,  sol.  alcohol. 
'  Salts. — NaA":  dimetrio  tables. — CaHjA.",: 
crystals. — AgHA" :  yellow  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  "EA^'.    (176°).    OU. 

Chloride  v.  vol.  i.  p,  531. 

PHEHYI  BROMIDE  v.  Bbomo-benzenb. 

PHENYL  BBOUO-ALLTI  OXISE  v.  Bromo- 
allyl  derivative  of  Phenol. 

PHENYL  BBOUO-BENZYL  KETONE 
C^s.CO.CHBrPh.    [55°].    Got  by  brominating 
phenyl  benzyl  ketone  (Enoevenagel,  B.  21, 1355). 

PHENYL  BBOMO.BXriYL  KETONE 
C„H5.C0.CHj.CHj.CH^CHjBr.  .  [61°].  Formed 
from  phenyl  oxy-butyl  ketone  anhydride  or  its 
carboxylic  acid  and  cone.  HBrAq  (W.  H.  Ferkin, 
jun.,  C.  J.  51,  732;  JB.  19,  2559).  Six-sided 
plates,  y.  sol.  alcohol.  Converted  by  warm 
alcoholic  potash  into  the  parent 

^^<OHj'.CH,>°- 

Phenyl  di-bromo-but^l  ketone 
C,H5.CO.CHj.CH,.CHBr.CH2Br.     Formed  from 
allyl-acetophenone  and  Br  (Perkin,  O.  J.  45, 
188).    Oil.    Bromine  yields  C„H„BrsO   [122°] 
crystallising  from  dilute  alcohol  in  prisms. 

PHENYL  BBOMO-ETHYL  KETONE 
CjHs.CO.CiHjBr.    Formed  from  phenyl    ethyl 
ketone  and  Br  in  CS,  (Pampel  a.  Schmidt,  B. 
19,  2897).     Oil  with  pungent  odour. 

PHENYL  BBOUO-ETHYL  OXISE  v.  Bromo- 
tfhyl  derivative  of  Phenoii. 

PHENYL  BBOirO-ETHYL  SULPHONE 
CjHs.SOj.CHMeBr.  [50°].  Formed  by  boiling 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  Na  salt  of  the  acid 
C.H5.S0j.CMeBr.C0jH  [134°],  which  is  got  by 
bromination  of  C8H3.SO2.OMeH.CO.ja  (Otto, 
3.pr.  [2]  40,  550).    Bectangular  tables. 


PHENYL  BBOMO-IMESATIN  v.  Isatin. 

PHENYL  -  BEOfflO-METHENYL-DI-ETHYL . 
TBI .  STJLPHONE  0,H5.S0,.CBr(S0,.0,H5)^ 

[135°].  Formed  by  bromination  of  the  sulphoue 
CH(S0jPh)(S02Et),  (Laves,  B.  25,  364).  Plates 
(from  alcohol)  or  needles  (from  Aq). 

TBI-PHENYL-BBOMO-METHENYL  TBI- 
STJLPHONE  CBr(S0JPh)3.  [255°].  Got  by 
brominating  CH(S0jPh)j  (Laves,  B.  25,  351). 
Amorphous  insoluble  pp. 

PHENYL  BBOMO-METHYL  KETONE  v. 
hj-Bromo-aoetophenone  . 

PHENYL  BBOMO-METHYL  STILPHONE 
C„H5.S02.CH2Br.    [48°].   Formed,  together  with 
CA.S^O,.CHBrj  [76°],  from  C„Hs.SO,.CH,.CO,,H 
and  Br  (Otto,  J.pr.  [2]  40, 542).  Both  compounds 
form  monoclinic  tables,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

PHENYL  BBOMO-(a).NAPHTHYL  KETONE 
C„H5.C0.C,„H„Br.  [98°].  Formed  by  bromina, 
tion  of  phenyl  (o)-naphthyl  ketone  (Elbs  a. 
Steinike,  B.  19, 1966).  Yields  a  crystalline  di- 
nitro-  derivative  decomposing  at  about  90°. 
Yields  C„H,JBr(S03H)  [116°]  on  sulphonation. 

PHENYL  -  BBOMO  -  NITBO  -  METHANE  v. 
Bkomo-nitbo-toltiene. 

PHENYL  -  BBOMO  -  DI  -  NITBO  -  PHENYL  - 
AMINE  V.  Bbomo-di-nitro-di-phentl-amine. 

PHENYL  -  BBOMO  -  NITBO  -  PHENYL- 
HYDBAZINE  0.H5.NJEj.C„H,Br(N02).  [3:1:4]. 
[165°].  Formed  from  phenyl-hydrazine  and 
C.H,Br(N02)j  (Willgerodt,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  453). 
Bed  needles  (from  alcohol). 

PHENYL-27-BBOMO-FHENYL-HYDBAZINE 
CjH5.NjHj.C,H,Br.  [115°].  Formed  by  reduc- 
tion of  CgH5.N2.CeH4Br  by  alcoholic  ammonium 
sulphide  (Janovsky,  B.  20,  364).    Tables. 

PHENYL  BBOMO-PHENYL  KETONE  v. 
Bbouo-benzophenone  . 

DI-PHENYL  BBOMO-PBOPYLENE  DISTIL. 
PHONE  C3H5Br(S02Ph)2.  [160°].  Got  from 
CHjBr.CHBr.CHjBr  and  NaSPh  in  alcohol 
(Stuffer,  B.  23, 1411).    Needles. 

PHENYL  BBOMO-PBOFYL  KETONE 
CsH5.CO.CH2.CHj.CH2Br.    [39°].    Formed  from 
'  benzoyl-trimethylene   carboxylic  '    acid    and 
fuming  HBr  (W.  H.  Perkin,  jun.,  C.  J.  47,  844), 
Crystalline  mas^  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

PHENYL-BTJTANE  v.  Butyl-benzene. 

Di-phenyl-butane  CKtPh.CHj.CH^.CHjPh. 
[52°].  Formed  by  heating  di-phenyl-butylene 
with  HI  and  P  at  250°  (Freund  a.  Immerwahr, 
JB.  23,  2858).    Crystals,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Di  -  phenyl  -  butane  CHMePh.CHMePh. 
[123*5°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust  or 
Na  on  CHMePhBr  (Eadziszewski,  B.  7,  142; 
Engler,  B.  7, 1127).    Needles  (from  ether). 

Di-phenyl-butane  CPhjMeEt.  [128°]. 
Formed  from  CPhjMe.CO.CHj,  phosphorus,  and 
HI  (Zincke  a.  Thorner,  B.  11, 1990).  Tables  or 
prisms,  m.  sol.  alcohol. 

Di-phenyl-butane  CH,.CH(CHjPh)j.  (300°). 
Formed  by  heating  acetophenone  with.  HIAq 
and  P  at  180°  (Graebe,  B.  7,  1627).    OU. 

Beferences. — Amno-,  Tei-chloro-,  and  Tbi- 
CHLOBo-Di-NiiEo-  and  Oxy-  phenyi-bdtanes. 

PHENYL-BUTANE  TBICABBOXYLIC  ACID. 
Ethyl  ether  C,H5.CH2.C(C02Et)j.CHMe.C0jEt. 
(338=  cor.).  S.G.  \°  1-lOOB.  /jlj,  1-4850  at  20°. 
Forix  9d  from  sodium-propane  tri-carboxylie 
ethe!    and  benzyl  chloride  (BischofC  a,' Mintz, 
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PIIENYL-BUTANE  TRICARBOXYLIC  ACID. 


B.    23,   654).     The    free  acid  gives    benzyl- 
methyl-succiuic  acid  on  heating. 

Bi-phenyl-butane  dicarbozylic  acid 
C„H^(C0jH).CH,.CH..CH2.CHj.C,H^.C0.,H. 
[198°],  Formed  by  heating  C2H,(CO.CsHj.C02H)j 
with  HIAq  and  P  at  160°  (Gabriel  a.  Michael, 
B.  10,  2208).  Nodules,  insol.  water. — Ag.A":  pp. 
:  PHENYL-BUTENYL  ALCOHOI  C,„H,.,0  i.e. 
C,B.^.C^{OiB.).C^^.  (225°).  S.G.  is  -985.  Got 
from  its  acetyl  derivative  (223°-230°),  formed 
from  CPhiCEtbyfiuccessive  treatment  with  HBr 
and  AgOAc  (Morgan,  O.  J.  29,  162).    Liquid. 

FHENYL-BTTIENYL  KETONE 
CH,:CH.CH2.CH.,.C0.Ph  (235°-238°)  at  710  mm. 
Obtained  from  allyl-benzoyl-acetic  acid  and 
boiling  dilute  alcoholic  potash  (W.  H.  Perkin, 
jun.,  G.  J.  45, 187).  Oil,  smelling  like  camphor. 
Insol.  water.  Combines  with  Br.  Excess  of 
Br  added  to  a  glacial  acetic  acid  solution  forms 
bromo-phenyl-butenyl  ketone  dibromide,  [122°]. 

PHEHYL-BXmiTEHE  0,„H,o  i.e.  OPh:CEt. 
Pfimyl-ethyl-acetylene.  (202°).  S.G.  ^  -923. 
Formed  from  sodium  phenyl-acetylene  and  EtI 
(Morgan,  C.  J.  29,  162).  Liquid. 
.  Phenyl-bntinene  C„H,„.  (185°-190°).  Got 
from  OHjPh.CHj.CHBr.CHaBr  and  alcoholic 
potash  at  180°  (Aronheim,  A.  171, 231).    Liquid. 

Di-phenyl-butinene  CHPh:CH.eH:CHPh. 
[148°].  (320°-340°).  Obtained  by  heating 
CHPh:CH.CH:CPh.COjH  (Eebuffat,  G.  15, 107  ; 
20,  .154).    Micaceous  plates. 

iJe/erences.— Amido  -     and    OxY  -  phenyl  - 

EUTrNENES. 

PHENYL  -  ETJTINENE  DICAEBOXYLIC 
ACID  CHPh:CH.CH;C(C02H)2.  [208°].  Formed 
by  heating  einnamic  aldehyde  with  malouic  acid 
and  HOAo  at  100°  (Stuart,  C.  J.  49,  366). 
Needles ;  gives  off  00^  when  melted. 

DI-PHENYL-DI-BUTINYL  KETONE 
C0(CH:CH.CH:CHPh)2.    [142°].    Formed  from 
einnamic    aldehyde,    acetone,    and    NaOHAq 
(Diehl  a.  Einhorn,  B.  18,  2325).    Needles. 

PHENYLBTTTINYL  METHYL  KETONE 
CHs.CO.CH:CH.OH:CHPh.  [68°].  Formed  from 
einnamic  aldehyde,  acetone,  and  NaOHAq 
(Diehl  a.  Einhorn,  JB.  18,  2321).  Plates  (from 
ether).  Yields  a  dibromide  [174°]  and  a  phenyl- 
hydrazide  [180°]  crystallising  in  plates. 

DI-PHENYL-BDTONENE  0,jH,j.  Phenyl 
naphthalene?  [101°].  (346°).  Formed  from 
di-oxy-ethyl-benzene  (styrolene  alcohol)  by 
treatment  with  H^SO,  (16  pts.)  and  water  (9  pts.) 
(Zinoke  a.  Breuer,  A.  226,  23).  Plates,  v.  sol. 
alcohol.  Oxidised  by  E^Cr^O,  and  HOAc  to 
C„H,|,Oj  [110°](  which  crystallises  in  golden 
needles,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  and  is  readily  poly- 
merised by  exposure  of  its  solution  to  light, 
yielding  two  polymerides  [207°]  and  [225°-229°]. 
The  quinone  Cffi^fi^  is  reduced  by  SnOlj  to 
the  hydroquinone  C„H,||(0H:)2  [93°]  which  gives 
C,^,„(OAc),  [152°].  The  quinone  C„H,„Oi,  is 
reduced  by  aqueous  SOj  at  120°  to  the  quin- 
bydrone  O^JB^O,  [133°].  On  heating  the 
quinone  with  NaOHAq  it  is  converted  into  the 
oxy-quinone  Oi6H,(OH)02  [144°],  which  gives 
C,sH„(0Ac)02  [111°],  and  may  be  reduced  to  the 
ojcy-quinhydrone  [155°],  and  the  oxy- 
hydroquinone  [73°].  The  oxyquinone  is 
oxidised  by  alkaline  KMn04  to  an  acid 
C,H„05  [177°-197°]  whence  BaA"2aq,  K^A", 
CUjl0H)2A"6aq,  and  Ag^A".      Alcoholic    NH3 


converts  the  quinone  into  C,uH,^N0j  [174°] 
while  ethylamine,, aniline",  o-  and  p-  toluidine, 
and  naphthylamine  form  compounds  melting  at 
[130°],  [158°],  [108°],  [155°],  and  [148°]  respec- 
tively. The  compound  C,5H„N02  forms  an 
acetyl  derivative  [201°],  and  on  treatment  with; 
aqueous  SOj  at  140°  gives  the  oxyquinone  and  a 
substance  C,^^)^  [187°]. 

PHEHYL-sec-BUTYL-ALCOHOL  C,„H„0  i.e." 
C5Hj.0Hj.CHj.0H(0H).CH,.  [68°].  Formed, 
by  reducing  styryl  methyl  ketone  with  sodium- 
amalgam  (Engler  a.  Leist,  B.  6,  255).    Crystals. 

Pbenyl-Seri-butyl  alcohol  C,oH„0  i.e.' 
C8H5.CH,.CMe2.0H.  [22°].  (220°-230°).  Got 
from  phenyl-acetyl  chloride  and  ZnMCj  followed 
by  water  (Popofi;  B.  8,  768).    Needles. 

Tri-phenyliieri-butyl-alCQhol  CPh3.CMe.iOH; 
(above  260°).  Formed  from  CCls.CMej.OH, 
benzene,  and  AIOI3  (Willgerodt  a.  Genieser,: 
J.pr.  [2]  37,  368). 

DI-FHENYL-DI-ISOBTTTYL-TETBAZONE 
C4H8NPh.N:N.NPh.0,Hj.      [107°].      Got  from 
pbenyl-isobutyl-hydrazine  in  ether  by  treatment 
with  HgO  (Michaelis  a.  Philips,  A.  252,  284).    ' 

PHENYL-BTJTYLENE  0,„H,j  i.e. 
C„H,.CH2.CH:CH.CH3  or  CeH5.CH3.CHrCH:CH3. 
(177°).  S.G.  ^  -915.  Formed  from  benzyl 
chloride,  allyl  iodide,  and  Na  (Aronheim,  B.  6, 
1068;  A.  171,  219).  The  same  hydrocarbon 
appe&s  to  be  formed  by  distilling  the  lactonio 
acid  of  7-oxy-7-phenyl-s-di-methyl-suceinic  acid 
(Penfield,  A.  216,  125).  Oil,  yielding  a  liquid 
dibromide.  KNOj  and  HOAo  form  Gj^Kj^fi^^ 
which  gives  on  reduction  a  base  C,gH,sNO, 
whence  B'HCl  and  B'jHjPtClj  (Tonnies,  B.  11, 
1511). 

'  (o)-Phenyl-butylene  C5H5.CH:CH.CH;i.CH3. 
(186°).  Formed  by  distilling  C,„H„Br  obtained  by 
bromination  of  n-butyl-benzene  (Badziszewski, 
B.  9,  260).  Forms  a  dibromide  C„H,jBrj  [71°] 
crystallising  in  white  needles.  Probably  identical 
with  the  phenyl-butylene  (187°)  obtained  by 
Perkin  (0.  J.  32,  667 ;  35,  140)  from  phenyl, 
^.ngelic  acid  by  successive  treatment  with  HBr 
■and  Na^OOjAq  or  with  HI  and  KOH.  Perkin's 
phenyl-butylene  forms  a  crystalline  dibromide 
[67°]  converted  'by  alcoholic  potash  into  oily 
C,„H„Br,  which  forms  oily  C,„H|,Br3. 

((3) -Phenyl-butylene  C^Hs-CHiCMej.  (185°). 
Formed  by  heating  benzoic  aldehyde  with  sodiuin 
isobutyrate  and  isobutyric  anhydride'for  3  hours 
with  inverted  condenser  (Perkin,  0.  J.  35,  138), 
and  by  distilling  3-oxy-phenyl- valeric  acid  (Fittig 
a.  Jayne,  A.  216,  •'118).  Oil.  Forms  an  oily 
dibromide  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into 
C,„H„Br,  which-  forms  crystalline  0,„H„Brj 
[63-5°].  Yields  benzoic  and  acetio  acids  on 
oxidation.  Nitrous  acid  forms  C,„H,2Nj03  [112°] 
(Angeli,  B.  25,  1962). 

DI-PHENYl-BUTYLENE  C,„H„  i.e. 
C„H5.CH:CH.CH2.CHi.C,H,.    [39°].    Formed  by 
reduction  of   the  nitrile  of   o-phenyl-^-styryl- 
acrylio  acid  (Freund  a.  Immervvahf,  B.23, 2858). 
Crystals,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Yields  a  dibromide  [83°2. 

DI-PHENYL-BTJTYLENE-DIAMINE 
C,H8(NHPh-)2.  Formed  from  isobutylene  di- 
bromide and  aniline  (Colson,  C.  B.  105,  1014 ; 
Bl.  [2]  48, 800).  Oil.  Yields  a  nitrosamine  [90°]. 
— B-'H^Clj.  [98°].  S.  10  at  15°.— B"H3r_ 
[122°].    S.  10  at  15°  {  20  at  100°. 


PHENYL-ISOBUTYKIC  ALDEHYDE. 


DI-PHEHYL-ISOBUTYL-GLYOXALINE 

C,.Ha,N,     i.e.     §^^;^^>C.CH,Pr.        [223°]. 

Formed  from  benzil,  isovaleric  aldehyde,  and 
NHjAq  (Japp  a.  Wynne,  C.  J.  49,  468).— 
B"H,PtCls :  crystalline. 

PHENYL-ISOBTTTYL-HTDRAZINE 
CjH,NPh.NHj.  (240°-245°).  Formed  from  iso- 
butyl  bromide  and  sodium  phenyl-hydrazine 
(Michaelis  a.  Philips,  B.  20,  2485 ;  A.  252,  282 ; 
270, 122).  Liquid,  which  reduces  hot  Fehling's 
solution.  Converted  by  thionyl-aniline  into  oily 
e,HgNPh.N:SO^B'H,S0, :  plates. 

Acetyl  derivative  CjHsNPh.NHAo. 
[114°]. 

PHENYI  BUTYL  KETONE  CeH5.00.CH,Pr. 
Hoi.  w.  162.  (237°)  at  720  mm.  Got  by  boil- 
ing propyl-benzoyl-aoetio  ether  with  alcoholic 
potash  (Perkin  a.  Caiman,  C.  J.  49,  162).    Oil. 

Phenyl  isobutyl  ketone  CA.CO.OKiPr. 
(228°)  at  720  mm.  S.G.  il?  -993.  Formed  from 
isopropyl-benzoyl-acetic  ether  (P.  a.  C.)  and  also 
by  distUUng  a  mixture  of  calcium  benzoate  and 
dalcitmi  isovalerate  (Popoff,  A.  162, 153).  Liquid. 
Does  not  combine  with  NaHSOj.  Yields  benzoic, 
isobutyric,  and  acetic  acids  on  oxidation. 

PHENYL  BUTYL  KETONE  CARBOXYLIC 
ACID  CsH5.C0.CH2.CHEt.C0.,H.  Ethyl-bemoyl- 
mrapiomc  acid.  [83°].  Formed  by  heating  the 
dicarboxylio  acid.     Small  needles. — CaA'^  aq. 

Ethyl  ei/ierEtA'.    Oil. 

Phenyl  butyl  ketone  carbozylic  ether 
C5H5.C0.0HPr.C0jEt.  Propyl  -  henzoyl  -  aceUc 
acid'  (251°  at  300  mm.).  Formed  from  benzoyl- 
aeetio  ether,  NaOBt,  and  PrI  at  100°  (Perkin  a. 
Caiman,  0.  J.  49,  160).    Liquid. 

Phenyl  isobutyl  ketone  carboxylic  ether 
CeH5.CO.0H?r.COjEt.  (237°  at  225  mm.).  Formed 
in  like  manner,  using  isopropyl  iodide. 

Phenyl  butyl  ketone  dicarbozylic  acid 
CsH5.C0.CH2.CEt(C02H)j.  Benzoyl-ethyl-isosuc- 
cinic  ether.  Got  by  saponifying  its  ether,  which 
is  formed  from  sodium-malonic  ether  and  »- 
bromo-acetophenone  (Dittrich  a.  Paal,  B.  21, 
3453).  Crystalline  mass.— (NHJjA" :  amorphous. 
— KjA" :  pearly  plates,  v.  sol.  water. — CaA"  aq. — 
AgjA"  : plates.     Hydrazine  salt.    [103°]. 

Phenyl  hydrazide  G^JUfi^.    [132°]. 

PHENYL  BUTYL  METHYLENE  DIKETONE 
CBH5.C0.CKj.C0.CHjPr.  Valeryl-acetophenoni. 
(184°  at  30  mm.).  OU.  Got  from  acetophenone, 
isovaleric  ether,  and  NaOEt  (Stylos,  B.  20, 2181). 

PHENYL  -  BUTYL  METHYL  KETONE 
CARBOXYLIC  ETHER 

CH,.C0.CEt(CH^h).C02Et.  (e.  297°).  Formed 
from  sodium  benzyl-acetoaoetate  and  EtI  (Con- 
rad, B.  11,  1057). 

PHENYL  BUTYL  OXIDE  v.  Butyl  derivative 

of  Phenol. 

PHENYL-ISOBUTYLPHENYL-THIO-UREA 

CBHsNH.CS.CeH4.CH2Pr.    [152°].   Formed  from 
C„H<(NHj).0ajPr     and     phenyl-thiocarbimide 
(Mainzer,  B.  16,  2023).     Plates,  sol.  alcohol. 
DI-PHEN5  L-ISOBUTYL-ftUINOXALIM  E 

C.H3(CH^r)<^:g|^.  _  [144°].  Formed  from 
benzil  and  isobutylphenylene-diamine  (Gelzer, 
B  20,  3257).  Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol.— B'2HC1. 
■  PHENYL-BUTYl-THIO-ALLOPHANIC  ACID 
NHPh.CS.N(C4H,).CN.  [139°].  Formed  from 
sodium  cyanamide,  phenyl  thiocarbimide,  and 


isobutyl  iodide   (Hecht,   B.  25,  822).     Slender 
needles,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

DI-PHENYL-ISOBUTYLrTHIO-SEMI-CARB- 
AZIDE  NHPh.OS.NH.NPh(CH,Pr).  [140°]. 
Formed  from  phenyl-isobutyl-hydrazine  and 
phenyl-thiocarbimide  (Michaelis  a  PhUips,  A. 
252,  284).    White  crystals. 

PHENYL-ISOBUTYL-THIO-UREA 
NHPh.CS,NHC,-H,  [82°].    Formed  from  phenyl- 
thiocarbimide  and  isobutylamine  (Hecht,  B.  25, 
815).     Needles,  m.  sol.  hot  water. 

PHENYL-BUTyL-THIOHYDANTOiN 
•NPh.CO 


cs< 


NH.CH(0,H,)- 


[179°    uncor.].     Formed 


by  fusing  phenyl-thiocarbimide  with  leucine 
(Aschan,  B.  17, 426).    Minute  colourless  prisms. 

PHENYL-BUTYRIC  ACll)  C,„H,.,Oj  i.e. 
CH3CH2.0HPhCO2H.  [42°].  |272°).  Formed 
by  saponifying  the  nitrile  which  is  made  by 
the  action  of  EtI  and  solid  NaOH  on  benzyl 
cyanide  (Neure,  A.  250,  153).  Crystalline 
mass. — CaA'2  2aq;  groups  of  needles.— AgA'. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.    (228°). 

Nitrile  PhCHEt.CN.    (245°). 

7-Phenyl-^-batyrio  acid 
CH2Ph.CH2.CH2.COjH.  [47-5°].   (290°).  Formed 
from  oxy-phenyl-butyric  acid  and  HI  (Burcker, 

A.  Ch.  [5]  26,  459)  and  from  phenyl-isocrotonio 
acid  by  protracted  treatment  with  sodium- 
amalgam  (Jayne,  A.  216,  107).  Long  flat  plates 
(from  water). — CaA'^ :  amorphous  mass. 

Phenyl-isobutyrio  acid  OHjPh.CHMe.COaH. 
Benzyl-methyl-acetic  acid.  [37°].  (272°).  S. 
•81  at  15°. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  benzyl-methyl- 
malonic  acid  (Conrad,  B.  13,  598). — 2.  By 
heating  benzyl-methyl-acetoacetio  ether  with 
cone-  EOHAq. — 3.  By  reduction  of  the  phenyl- 
crgtonic  acid  obtained  from  benzoic  aldehyde, 
sodium  propionate,  and  propionic  anhydride.^ 
4.  By  reducing  phenyl-angelic  (methyl-oin- 
namic)  acid  with  sodium-amalgam  (von  Miller, 

B.  23,  1888). 

Properties. — Plates.  Converted  by  HjSO^  at 
150°  into  oxy-methyl-indonaphthene. 

Salt  .—AgA'.    S.  -248  at  20°- 

Ethylether-^tA.'.  (287°).  S.G.  ff  1-05. 
Oil  (Conrad  a.  Bischoff,  A.  204,  177). 

Benzyl  ether  C,H,A'.  (320°-325°).  S.G. 
isii  1-046.  A  product  of  the  action  of  sodium  on 
benzyl  propionate  (Conrad  a.  Hodgkinsou,  A. 
193,  312). 

Amide  CHjPh.CHMe.CONK,.  [109°I. 
Formed  by  heating  the  NH,  salt  (Edeleano,  B, 
20,  618).    Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Di-phenyl-bntyric  acid 
CHjPh.CMePh.CO2H.  [126°].  Got  from  its 
nitrile,  which  is  obtained  from  a-phenyl-pro- 
pionitrile  and  benzyl  chloride  (Janssen,  A.  250, 
137).  Needles,  v.  sol.  ether  and .  alcohol.^- 
NaA'  7aq :  long  thin  needles. — CaA'j. — BaA',. 
CuAj'.    [73°]. — ^AgA':  white  insoluble  powder. 

Nitrile  C,^B.t^.(m.    (337°).    Oil. 

Isomeride  v.  Di-bbnztl-aoetio  aoix). 

References. — Bbom'o-,  Nitbo-,  Nitbo-amido-, 
and  OxY-  phentl-bdtybic  acid- 

PHENYL-ISOBUTYBIC  ALDEHYDE 
CHj.CH(OHJPh).CHO.    (227°).    Foirmed  by.  dis- 
tilling the  corresponding  lime  salt  with  calcium 
formate  (Miller  a.  Eohde.  B.  23, 1080).    Oil.    i 
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PHENYL-BUTYRIC-CARBOXYLIO  ACID. 


7-PHENYL.BUTYEIC.o-CAEBOXYIliB  ACID 
C„H,jO,  i.e.  CbH4(C0jH).CHj.CH2:0H2.C02H. 
[139°].  Formed  by  heating  at  180°-190°  the 
double-lactone  of  benzoyl-propionio-o-earboxylio 

k«id  o,H,<— >c<^^^o>cH,  with  m 

and  P  (Eoser,  B.  18,  3118).  Small  plates. 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  cold  water. — ^A"Ba :  very 
soluble  in  water. 

FHENTL-BUIYBO-LACIONi;  v.  Lactone  of 
Ojctphbkyl  buttbio  acid. 

PHENYL-CACODYL  v.  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

FHENYL-CAUFHOBAMIC    ACID    v.    Cam- 


phobic  Acn>. 

FHENYL-CAMFHYL-THIO-TJBBA   v. 


Cm- 


PHYIi-THIO-UBEA. 

FHENYL  CAEBAMATE  NHj.CO^Ph.  [143°]. 
Formed  by  the  action,  in  ethereal  solution,  of 
NH,  on  ClCOjPh  or  of  NHj.COOl  on  phenol 
(Eempf,  B.  2,  740 ;  Gattermann,  A.  244,  43). 
Formed  also,  together  with  EtjCO,,  by  heating 
phenyl  ethyl  carbonate  at  300°'  (Bender,  B.  19, 
2268).  Needles  (from  water) , sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Decomposed  by  NaOHAq  into  NH3,  phenol,  and 
NajCOg.    KHjAq  at  150°  forms  phenol  and  urea. 

FHENYL-CABBAMIC  ACID  NHPh.OO^H. 
CarbaniUc  acid.  The  ethers  of  this  acid  are 
got  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  the  chloroformic 
ethers  Cl.CO.OB,  and  also  by  the  action  of  phenyl 
cyanate  on  alcohols.  They  are  decomposed  by 
potash  into  00,,  aniline,  and  alcohols. 

Acetyl  derivative  NPhAo.CO^H.  The  Na  salt 
is  formed  by  passing  CO,  over  sodium  acetanilide 
in  the  cold  (Seifert,  B.  18, 1358).  It  is  decom- 
posed by  water  into  acetanilide  and  NaHCO,. 
By  heating  at  140°  under  pressure  it  is  converted 
into  NPhH.CO.OH,.COjNa. 

Methyl  eifeej- NHPh.CO.OMe.  [47°](Hent- 
schel,  B.  18, 978).  Prisms.  Converted  by  HNOj 
(S.G.  1-48)  into  C.H3(NOj)2NH.C02Me  [127°] 
and  [6:4:2  :l]CeH2(N02),.NH.C0jMe  [192°] 
(Van  Eomburgh,  R.  T.  C.  10,  135).  HjSO, 
forms  SOjH.C^^.NH.COjMe  which  is  converted 
by  bromine  into  CjHsBrjNH.COjMe  [96-5°] 
<Hentschel,  J.  pr.  [2]  34,  423).  Distillation 
with  lime  at  260°  gives  aniline,  methyl-aniline, 
di-methyl-aniline,  and  di-phenyl-urea  (Nolting, 
B.  21,  3154). 

Ethyl  ether  NHPh.COjEt.  [52°].  (238°) 
(Wihn  a.  Wisohin,  0.  J.  21,  192).  Formed  as 
above  and  also  by  boiling  the  product  of  the 
action  of  phenyl-urea  on  aceto-acetic  ether 
with  cone.  HCl  (Behrend,  A.  233,  6)  and  by  the 
action  of  sodium  acetanilide  on  chloro-formic 
ether  (Paal  a.  Otten,  B.  23,  2590).  Needles 
(from  water).  Not  affected  by  boiling  cone. 
HClAq,  but  decomposed  by  HClAq  at  150°  into 
CO2,  aniline,  and  EtCl.  Boiling  alcoholic  EOH 
gives  aniline  and  KjCO,.  Yields  a  bromo- 
derivative  [81°],  a  di-nitro-  derivative  [110°],  and 
a  tri-nitro-  derivative  [144°].  When  distilled 
with  NaOPh  at  220°  it  gives  phenol  and  di- 
phenyl-urea  [235°]  (Hentsohel,  J.  pr.  [2]  27, 
498).  —  NKPh.COjEt.  Formed  by  dissolving 
phenyl-carbamio  ether  in  alcoholic  potash. 
Hygroscopic  needles,  decomposed  by  water. 

Chloro-ethyl  ether 
NHPh.0Oj.CHj.CH2Cl.     [51°].     Formed    from 
aniline  and  CI.CO.OOJH4GI  (Nemirowsky,  J.  pr. 
[2]  31,  174;  Otto,  J.^w.  [2]  44,  15).    Needles, 
el.  sol.  hot  water.    When  boiled  alone  and  after- 


wards with  conc.KOH  it  yields  NPh<^^?;>CH, 

[124°],  which  is  converted  by  HClAq  at  170°  into 
chloro-ethyl-aniline. 

Ethylene  ether  O^HjA".  1158°].  Formed 
from  ethylene  glycol  and  phenyl  cyanate. 
(Snape,  B.  18,  S430;  C.  J.  47,  773).  ,  Prisms. 

Propyl  ether  PrA'.  [59°].  Slender  needles, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  (Eomer,  B.  6, 1101). 

Isopropyl  ether  PrA'.  [90°]  (Gumpert, 
J.  pr.  [2]  31,  119;  32,  278>;  [43°]  (Spica, 
(?.  17, 165).    Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

Di-chloro-propyl  ether  {Otto,  J.pr.  [2] 
44,  22)  CH2CI.CHOI.CH2A'.    [74°].    Prisms. 

Isobutyl  ether  C^A'.  [80°].  (216°). 
Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  (Mylius,  B.  5,  972), 

Heptenyl  ether  0,H,jA'.  [85°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  phepyl  cyanate  on  the  heptenyl 
alcohol  got  by  reduging  suberone  (Markownikoff, 
C.  B.  110,  466).    Prisms  (from  alcohol). 

Glyceryl  ether  ».  GLYOEETL-iBi-PHBNT&i' 

TBI-CABBAMATB. 

Phenyl  ether  NHPh.CDjPh,  [126°]. 
Formed  from  phenyl  cyanate  and  phenol 
(Gumpert ;  cf.  Hofmann,  B.  4, 249).  Needles  (from 
benzene).    With  NH^Aq  it  forms  phenyl-urea. 

Phenylene  ethers.  The o [165°], w  [164°], 
and  p  [207°]  compounds  are  got  by  heating  pyro- 
catechin,  resorcin,  and  hydroquinone  respectively 
with  phenyl  cyanate  (Snape,  B.  18,  2428). 

Phenylphenyl  ether  CbHj.CjH^A'. 
[110°].  Formed  from  ^-amido-diphenyl  and 
OlCOjEt  (Zimmermann,  B.  13, 1965). 

(a)-Naphthyl  ether  C,„H,A'.  [178-5°]. 
Slender  needles  (Leuchart  a.  Schmidt,  B.  18, 
2840;  Snape,  G.  J".  47,  776).  Decomposed  by 
heat  into  (a)-naphthol  and  phenyl  cyanate. 

($)-Naphthyl  ether  C,„H,A'.  [230°]. 
(L.  a.  S.);  [155°]  (S.).  Thick  prisms.  The 
tetrahydride  C,„H„O.CONPhH  [98-5°]  is. 
formed  from  (i3)-naphthol  oc-tetrahydride  and 
phenyl  cyanate. 

Di^phenyl-carbamic  acid. 

Chloride  NPhpCOCl.  [85°].  Formed  from 
COCI2  and  diphenylamine  in  CHCI3  (Michler, 
B.  9,  396).    White  scales  (from  alcohol). 

Ethyl  ether  NPhj.COjEt.  [72°],  (above 
360°).  Formed  by  heating  diphenylamine  with 
ClCOjEt  (Merz  a.  Werth,  B.  6, 1511 ;  Hager,  B. 
18,  2573).    Large  prisms  (from  benzene). 

Phenyl  ether  PhA'.  [104°].  Formed 
from  the  chloride  and  KOPh  (LeUmann  a.  Bon- 
hSffer,  B.  20,  2122).  The  compound  CjH,(NOj)A' 
[114°],  made  in  like  manner  from  o-nitrophenol, 
may  be  reduced  to  C„H4(NHj)A'  [191°].  The  m- 
audjj-  nitro-phenyl  ethers  [90°]  and  [116°]  yield 
m-  and  p-  amido-phenyl  ethers  [133°]  and  [146°] 
(Lellmann  a.  Benz,  £.  24,  2111). 

p-Tolyl-ether  C,H,A'.    [81°].    (L.  a.  B.). 

References. — Amido-,     Bbouo-,     Di-bbouo- 

NIIBO-,  N1TBO-,  NiTEO-AMIDO-,  N1IBO-OXY-,  OXT-, 

OxY-AMiDo-,  and  Niibo-  fhbnvl-cabbamio  acid 
and  ETHEB. 

FHENYL-CABBAMINE  CsHsNC.  Mol.  w. 
103.  (167°).  S.V.  121-6  (Lessen,  A.  254,  73). 
Formed  by  distilling  ajjiline  with  chloroform 
and  alodholio  potash  (Hofmann,  A.  144,  117). 
Stinking  liquid,  quickly  decomposed  by  acids 
into  aniline  and  formic  acid.  Changes  into  the 
isomeric  benzonitrile  by  heating  at  210° 
(Weith,  B.  6,  210).  Yields  phenyMbioo»rbimide 


DI-PHENYL-OAKBINOL. 


on  heating  with  sulphur.  Mixed  with  propio- 
nitrile  and  ether,  it  yields,  by  successive  treat- 
ment with  sodium  and  water,  the  compound 
CPh(NH).CHMe.ON  [97°]  (Von  Meyer,  /.  pr. 
[2]  39, 189). 

Chloride  NPh.CClj.  (212°).  Formed  from 
phenyl-thiocarbimide  and  CI  (Sell  a.  Zierold, 
B.  7,  1228).  _  Pungent  liquid,  with  nasty  gmell, 
yielding  s-di-phenyl-urea  when  heated  with 
water  at  100° 

PHENYL-'CAEBAZIC  ACID.  The  crystal- 
line salt  N2HjPh.C0.0NjHiPh  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  OOj  on  phenyl-hydrazine  and  water. 
It  is  deliquescent,  and  A.  sol.  water  and  ether 
(Fischer,  A.  190,  124). 

Methyl  ether.  NHPh.NH.COjMe.  [117°]. 
Short  prisms  (Heller,  A.  263,  281). 

Ethyl  ether  NHPh.NH.COJEt.  [87°] (P.); 
[82°]  (N.).  Formed  from  phenyl-hydrazine 
and  ClCOjEt  (B.  Fischer,  B.  22,  1936),  or 
Ao0(CO2Bt)3  (Nef,  A.  266, 107).  Needles.  AcjO 
forms  CsH5.NjHAc.C0,Et  [103°]  (H.). 

PHENYI^eOTi-CABBAZIDB  C^HaNsO  i.e. 
NHPh.NH.CO.NHj.  [172°].  Formed  from 
potassium  cyanate  and  phenyl-hydrazine  hydro- 
chloride (E.  Fischer,  A.  190,  118^  Freund,  B. 
21,  2463).  Formed  also  by  heating  phenyl- 
hydrazine  hydrochloride  (1  mol.)  with  urea  (3 
mols.)  at  160°  for  4  hours  (Pinner,  B.  20,  2358  ; 
21,  2329)  and  by  heating  di-phenyl-carbazide 
with  urea  (Skinner  a.  Bubemann,  C.  J.  63,  550 ; 
B.  20,  3373).  Prisms,  v.  sol.  hot  water.  Yields 
di-ozy-phenyl-triazole  [263°]  on  heating  with 
urea.  By  heating  at  160°  it  is  converted  into 
di-phenyl-urazine  C„H,2N402  [264°]  and  other 
products.    COClj  forms  CsH^N^O^  [167°].    , 

Benzoyl  derivative  NPhBz.NH.CO.NH^. 
[203°].  Formed  from  benzoyl-phenyl-hydrazine 
cyanate  (Michaelis  a.  Schmidt,  A.  252,  317). 

Si-phenyl-semi-carbazide 
P,HsNH.GO.NjHPh.  [173°].  Formed  from 
phenyl-hydrazine  by  combination  with  phenyl 
cyanate ;  and  also  by  heating  phenyl-hydrazine 
with  phenyl-urea  (Kiihn,  B.  17,  2884  ;  Skinner, 
,C.  J.  53, 552).  Needles  or  plates  (from  alcohol 
or  benzene),  si,  sol.  water.  OOCl^in  benzene 
forms  0„H„N,Oj  [173°]  (Freund,  B.  21,  2465). 

Di-phenyl-carbazide  CO(NjHjPh),.  [151°] 
(S.  a.  K.) ;  [164°]  (E.  Fischer,  B.  22,  1930). 
Formed  by  heating  phenyl-hydrazine  (2  mols.) 
with  carbamic  ether  (1  mol.)  (Skinner  a.  Buhe- 
mann,  C.'/.  S3,  650;  B.  20,  3372).  Formed 
also  from  phenyl-hydrazine  and  COCl,  (Heller,  A. 
263, 277).  Crystalline.  Forms  with  HgCl,  a  crys- 
talline compound  B'HgCl,  not  melted  at  136°. 
Alcoholic  potash  forms  a  red  solution  contain- 
ing di-phenyl-carbazone  NjH2Ph.00.N:NPh 
crystallising  in  orange  needles  [157°].    Benzene 

and  CSClj  form  CS^Q^^^CNiNPh   [170'] 

(Freund  a.  Kuh,  B.  23,  2833). 

PHENTL-CABBIMIDE  v. Phenylisocycmate, 
vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

DI  -  PHENYL  -  DI  -  CABBIMIDO  -  TETBA  -p  • 
AUIDO-TETBA-TOLYL-DI-o-STTLFHIDE 

FtN:C<^i:g'^;f.gg:^i>0:NPh.  I)i-*to. 

p-toVyl-di-phemyl-di-giianidine.  [c.  119°].  Formed 
by,  beating  di-thiocarbonyl-tetra-amido-tetra- 
toiyl-di-sulphide  with  aniline  and  HgO  (Trublar, 
B.  20,  674).    Amorphous  ;  v.  sol.  alcohoU 


DI-PHENYL-CABBINOI  O.jH.jO  i.«. 
Ph,.CH(OH).  Bemhydvol.  Mol.  w.  184.  [68°]. 
(298°).  S.  -05  at  20°.  Imtial  Velocity  of  etheri- 
fication  22  (Mensohutkin, ,  J.  R.  1882,  162). 
Formed  by  reducing  benzophenone  with  sodium- 
amalgam  (Linnemann,  A.  133,  6;  Beokmaun, 
B.  22,  916) ;  or  by  heating  benzophenone  with 
zinc  and  alcoholic  EOH  (Zagumenny,  A.  184, 
174).  Slender  silky  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol 
'and  ether.  Converted  into  benzophenone  by 
oxidation  with  ohromio  acid.  Bromine  forms  a 
dibromo-benzhydrol  [163°].  Zn  and  HOAo 
form  benzpinacone.  Zn  and  HCl  in  acetic  acid 
solution  reduce  it  to  tetra-phenyl -ethane.  Dis- 
tillation partly  resolves  benzhydrol  into  water 
and  benzhydrolic  ether.  PjSj  forms  CjjH2j(SH), 
[161°]  and  oily  PhjOH(SH)  (Engler,  B.  11, 922). 

Ethyi  derivative  C,3H„0Et.  (288°). 
S.a.  S2  1-03.  From  benzhydrol,  alcohol,  and 
HjSO,,  or  from  PhjCHBr  and  alcoholic  KOH 
(Friedel  a.  Balsohn,  Bl.  [2]  33,  339).    Liquid. 

Isoamyl  derivative  OiJS.tfiOiB.t,.  (310°). 

Chloride  PhjCHOl.  [14°].  From  benz- 
hydrol and  HCl  (Engler  a.  Bethge,  B.  7, 1128). 

Bromide  VhfiBBi.  [45°].  From  di-phenyl- 
methane  and  bromine  at  160°  (F.  a.  B.).  Water 
at  150°  decomposes  it  into  benzhydrol  and 
benzhydrolic  ether.  Cone.  NHjAq  forms  mono- 
and  dl-benzhydryl-amine  (Friedel  a.  Balsohn, 
Bl.  [2]  33,  587). 

Acetyl  derivative  PhjCH.OAc.  [42°]. 
(302°).  S.G.  ^  1-49.  Prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  and  ether  (Vincent,  Bl.  [2]  85,  304). 

Benzoyl  derivative  PhjCH.OBz.  [89°]. 
Non-volatile.    Trimetric,  a:b:c  =  1 :  -477 :  -668. 

Succinyl  derivative 
(PhjCH.O)j:C2O2:0jH,.    [142°].    Gives,  on  distil- 
lation,  succinic  acid  and   benzhydrolene  C„H,g 
[210°]. 

Anhydride    O^B.^fi   i.e.    Ph^C— CPhj(?) 

O 

[111"].  (315°)  at  745  mm.  From  benzhydrol 
by  long  boiling  with  water  or  by  treatment  with 
PCI3,  BzOl,  or  diluted  HjSO,.  Monoclinic 
crystals  (from  benzene)..  Beduced  by  zinc  and 
HCl  in  HOAc  to  tetra-phenyl-methane  (Zagu- 
menny, /.  B.  12,  431).  Zinoke  a.  Thorner  Jb. 
11,  1398)  obtained  this  anhydride  by  heating 
benzpinacone,  C^gHj^Oj,  and  consequently 
assume  the  formula  C2jS2i,0. 

References. — Di-amido-,  Di-bbomo-,-  and  Oxy- 

DI-FHENYIi-OABBINOL. 

Tri-phenyl-carbinol  C,sH,sO  i.e.  CPha.OH. 
Mol.  w.  260.    [159°].    (above  360°). 

Formation.  —  1.  By  boiling  tri-phenyl- 
methane  with  chromic  acid  mixture  (Hemilian, 
B.  7,  1203).— 2.  From  CPhaBr  and  water.— 3. 
By  the  action  of  water  on  CPhjCl  got  from 
AlCl,,  benzene,  and  CC1„  or  CCI3.COCI  (Friede 
a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [6]  1,  499 ;  Hentsohel,  /.  pr. 
[2]  36,  811).— 4.  By  heating  its  dicarboxylio 
acid  with  baryta  (Hemilian,  B.  19,  3073). 

Properties. — Six-sided  plates,  v.  sol.  .alcohol. 

Acetyl  derivative  CPhj.OAc.  [99°]. 
Prisms  (Allen  a.  KoUiker,  A.  227, 116).- 

Methyl  ether  CFh^-OUe.  [82°].  Lamina). 
■Ethyl  ether  CPha.OEt.  [79°]  (F.  a.  0.)j 
£8^°]  (A.  a.  K.). 

Ghloride  v.   CHLOBO-TBI-;BENyi>-MEIBAIIB. 
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DI-PHENYL-CAEBINOL  CAKBOXYLIC  ACID. 


DI-FHENTL-CASBIKOL        CAHBOXYLIC 

ACID  V.   OXY-BENZYL-BENZOIC  ACID. 

Di-plienyl-carbinol  dicarboxylic  acid 
CH(0H)(0,H4.C02H)2.  Formed  by  heating 
benzil  di-o-carboxylio  (diphthalylio)  acid  with 
KOHAq  (50  p.c.)  at  130°  for  5  minutes  (Graebe 
a.  Juillard,  A.  242,  238J.  The  acid  splits  up  at 
the  moment  of  liberation  into  water  and  anhy- 
dride.-^BaA"  aq. 

Anhydride  C.sH.oO,.  [203°].  S.  -022  at 
23°.  Formed  as  above,  and  also  by  reducing 
benzophenone  di-o-carboxylio  acid.  Monoclinio 
crystals  (from  alcohol).  On  heating,  it  yields  a 
white  sublimate  [172°]  reconverted  by  treatment 
with  NaOHAq  and  HOI  into  the  original  an- 
hydride. Phenyl-hydrazine  gives  OjiHuNjO,. 
HjSO^  and  HNO,  give  C,5H,(N0,)A  [o.  276°], 
which  forms  EtA'[148°].— Ba(0,5HsOj2  2laq.— 
CuA',  3aq.— AgA'.— CuHjMeA'.  [lSS°].-EtA'. 
[100°].— C,5H,03(NHj).    [160°].    Needles. 

Isomeride  v.  Oxt-eenztii-isophihaijIO  acid. 

Si-phenyl-carbinol  tri-carbozylic  acid 
C(0H)(C0^)(CA.C0^),. 

Anhydride  C^^^fip  [170°].  Formed  by 
heating  benzil  di-o-carboxylic  acid  with  NaOHAq 
(4  p.c.)  at  112°  for  3  minutes  (Gr.  a.  J.).  Minute 
crystals,  si.  sol.  cold  water.  Gives  off  COj  on 
heating,  yielding  the  anhydride  of  di-phenyl- 
carbinoi  dicarboxylic  acid. 

Ethers  of  the  anhydride  Ms^".  [148°]. 
— EtjA".    [108°].    Prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Tri-phenyl-carbinol  o-carbozylic  acid 
*CPh2(0H).CeH,.C02H.    The  Na  salt  is  formed 
by  heating  di-phenyl-phthalide  with  NaOHAq, 
but  the  acid  splits  up  on  liberation  into  water 
and  its  anhydride,  di-phenyl-phthalide  (Baeyer, 

A.  202,  50). 

Tri-phenyl-carbinol  m-carboxylic  acid. 
[162°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  di-phenyl-ws- 
tolyl-methane  with  CrO,  and  HOAo  (Hemilian, 

B.  16,  2369).    Trimetric  plates. 
Tri-phenyl-carbinol   ^carbozylic    acid  (?). 

[187°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  CHPhj.C^H,.CHO 
(Oppeuheim,  B.  19, 2028)  or  of  di-phenyl-tolyl- 
methane   (Hemilian,   B.  7,  1210).    Needles. — 
BaA'27aq.    Needles,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water. 
ICri-phenyl-carbinol  dicarboxylic  acid.    An- 

hydride  CPK<^^^§^>- 

Di-phenyl-phthalide  carboxylic  acid.  [246°]. 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  di-phenyl-2/-xylyl- 
methane,-  di-phenyl-tolyl-methane  o-carboxylio 
acid,  di-phenyl-tolyl-carbinol  m-carboxylic  acid, 
x>r  di-phenji-inethyl-pbthalide  (Hemilian,  B.  16, 
2372).  Crystals,  v;  sol.  alcohol  and  HOAc. 
Yields  benzophenone  and  terephthalic  acid  on 
fusion  with  potash.  Zinc-dust  and  NaOHAq  re- 
duce it  to  tri-phenyl-methane  dicarboxylic  acid. 

Tri-phenyl-carbinol  dicarboxylic  acid 
G„H,A  i-e-  0Ph,(0E).C,H3(C0,H),  [1:3:4]. 
{180°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  di-phenyl-xylyl- 
methane  with  K^Cr^O,  and  H^SOfAq  (Hemilian, 
B.  19,'  3072).  Needles  (from  water),  y.  e.  soL 
alcohol.  On  fusion  it  yields  an  amorphous 
anhydride  Oi^Hjfl,.  On  fusion  with  Ba(0H)2 
it  forms  tri-phenyl-carbinol.— Ag^A"  :  pp. 

Tri-phenyl-carbinol  dicarboxylic  acid 
,CPhj(OH).CeH3(C02H),    [l:a:4].      Anhydride 
CjiH^Oj.    Di-phenyl-phthalide  ea/rboxyUc  acid. 
°j.    J'ormod  by  oxidation  of  the  correspond- 


ing di-phenyl-xylyl-methane  (H.).  Tables  (con. 
taining  EtOH).— CaA'jSaq. — AgA' :  needles. 

SI-FHENYL-CABBIirn.AMINE  G„B.,JS  i.e. 
CHPhj.NHj.  Benzhyd/rylamine.  Exo-amido- 
di-phenyl-methane.  (289°).  Formed,  together 
with  tetra-phenyl-di-carbmyl-amine,  by  leaving 
benzhydryl  bromide,  CHPhjBr,  with  cone. 
NH^Aq  for  48  hours  (Friedel  a.  Balsohn,  Bl.  [2] 
33,  587).  Got  also  by  reducing  benzophenon^- 
oxim  in  alcoholic  solution  by  sodium-amalgam 
and  acetic  acid  (Goldschmidt,  B.  19,  3233). 

Properties.-^AlkaUae  liquid,  absorbing  CO, 
irom  the  air. 

Salts.— B'HCl:  [270°] ;  long  needles,  si.  sol. 
cold  water. — B'jH2PtCle2aq  :  lancet-like  needles 
(L.  a.  B.) ;  B'HJtCl.aq  (G.).— "B'jH.CO,.  [91°]. 

Formyl  derivative  Ph^CH.NH.CHO. 
[132°].  (360°).  Formed,  almost  quantitatively,  by 
heating  benzophenone  with  ammonium  formate 
at  200°-220°  (Leuchart  a.  Bach,  B.  19,  2129). 

Urea  Ph.,CH.NH.C0.NH2.  [143°]  (L.  a.  B.). 

Tetra-pheuyl-di-carbiuyI-amine(Fh2CH)2NH. 
[136°].  Prepared  as  above,  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  slender  needles,  not  affected  by  Mel 
or  AcCl  at  100°  (F.  a.  B.). 

Tri-phenyl-carbinyl-amine  CPhj.NHa.  [103°]. 
Formed  by  passing  dry  NH,  through  a  solution  of 
CPh,Br  in  benzene  (Hemilian  a.  Silberstein,  Bl. 
[2]  43,  118 ;  B.  17,  741 ;  cf.  Nanen,  B.  17,  442). 
Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol.  Yields  B'HGl, 
B'.,H^tCl,  7iaq,  CPh^NHMe  [73°],  CPhaNMcj 
[97°],  CPl^NHPh  [145°],  CPh,NHCHjPh  [110°], 
and  the  acetyl  derivative  CPhs-NHAo  [208°]. 
Forms  a  crystalline  oxalate  [253°]  (Elbs,  B.  17, 
701),  and  the  compounds  C,gH„NBrj,  B'lj,  and 
B',I,. 

PHENYL-CAIlBINYl  CHLOEIDE  v.  Chmbo- 

TBI-PHENYL- METHANE. 

TBI-PHENYL    -    CABBINYL   •    U&I.ONIC 

ETHEB  CPh3.OH(C02Et)j.  [133-5°].  Got  from 
sodium  malonic  ether  and  GPh,Br  (Henderson', 
B.  20, 1014).    Needles  (from  alcohol). 

TBI-FHENYL-GABBINYL  STrLFHOCYAIT- 
IDE  CPh3.NCS.  [137°].  Formed  from  CPhsBr 
and  ammonium  sulphooyanide  (Elbs,  B.  17, 700). 

TBI  -  PHENYL  -  GABBINYL  .  TOLTTIDINE 
CPhj.NHCjH,.  The  o  {142°]  and  p  [177°]  com- 
pounds are  formed  from  CPh,Br  and  o  aadp 
toluidine  respectively  (Elbs,  B.  17,  706).  The 
p-  compound  yields  a  crystalline  nitrosamine 
[145°-148°]. 

PHENYI-CABBIZINE.    Formyl  tZeriva- 

Hve  0^^^<^;^^^.    [72°].    (256°).    Formed 

by  the  action  of  COCL;  in  benzene  on  the 
phenyl-hydrazide  of  formic  aldehyde  (Freund, 
B.  21,  1240,  2458).  Needles  (from  CSJ,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Decomposed  by  boiling 
Na^COgAq  into  CO,,  and  the  phenyl-hydrazida 
of  formic  aldehyde. 

Acetyl  derivative  CO<^S?''.  [94°]. 

(280°).  Formed  in  like  manner  from  acetic  alde- 
hyde. Monoclinio  prisms  ;a:b:c  =  1'210:1:1'557  ; 
i8  =  73°23'. 

Propionyl  derivative.    [63°].    Needles. 

Benzoyl'  derivative  C0<^^^.    [114°]. 

Needles  (from  alcohol)  or  plates  (from  HOAc). 
PHENYL  CABBONATES.  ' 

Fhenyl-carbouic  acid  'CJBifl.GO.iB.. 


DIPHENYL  CARBOXYLIC  ACID. 
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Sodium  salt  FhO.CO„Na.  Prepared  by- 
treating  dry  sodium  phenylate  in  the  oold  for  a 
month  with  CO,  until  it  has  taken  up  the  calcu- 
lated quantity  of  the  gas.  The  product  is  a  very 
hygroscopic  powder. 

BectcUons. — 1.  With  water  it  gives  off  half 
its  COj  in  gaseous  form:  2PhO.COaNa+H,0 
=  PhONavPhOH  +  NaHC03  +  COj.— 2.  At  120° 
it  splits  up  into  COj  and  PhONa.— 3.  Heated 
rapidly  to  180°-200°  it  gives  off  smaller  quanti- 
ties of  CO,  together  with  phenol,  the  residue 
being  sodium  salicylate. — 4.  In  a  sealed  tube 
at  120°-130°  for  several  hours  it  changes  com- 
pletely to  sodium  salicylate  :  CjH50.C0.^a 
=  C,H.(0H)C0JSfa  (R.  SohmUt,  J.  m.  [2]  31, 
408).     . 

Si-phenyl  carbonate  C„H,„0j  i.e.  C0(0Ph)ji 
[78T  (Kempf,  J.pr.  [2]  1,404;  Hentsobel,  J.pr. 
[2]  27,  41;  36,  315);  [88°]  (Biohter,  J.pr.  [2] 
27, 41).  (303°).  Formed  by  passing  COOl,  into 
an  aqueous  solution  of  KaOPh,  or  into  phenol 
containing  AlCl,.  Formed  also  from  ClCOjCCij, 
phenol,  and  ^Cl,.  Needles  (from  alcohol). 
Alcoholic  potash  forms  phenol  and  K^CO^. 
NaSEt  gives  KaSPh  and  (EtS)2C0  (Seiffert, 
J.j»r.  [2]31,464). 

R^erences. — Di-bbomo-  and  Nitbo-  phentii 

OABBONAIE. 

DIPHEinrL  o-CABBOXYIIC  ACID  C,,H,„0, 
i.e.  OjHj.CjHj.CO^H  [1:2].  Phenyl-benzoic  acid. 
Mol.  w.  198.  [111°].  Formed  by  potash-fusion 
from  diphenylene  ketone  (Fittig  a.  Ostermaier, 
B.  5,  933 ;  A.  166,  374 ;  Sohmitz,  A.  193,  115). 
Formed  also,  together  with  diphenylene  ketone 
oxide,  by  distilling  sodium  salicylate  with  tri- 
phenyl  phosphate  (E.  Biohter,  J.  pr.  [2]  28,  305). 
Small  .needles  (from  ht>t  alcohol),  m.  sol.  hot 
water. — KA.'  aq. — ^BaA',  aq. — CaA',  2aq. — AgA'. 

Mthyl  ether  BtA'.    (300°-305°). 

Tetrahydride  CsH5.CeH,„.C0.^.  Phenyl- 
hexamethyUne  carboxyUc  add.  [105°].  Formed 
by  heating  the  corresponding  dicarboxylic  acid, 
and  by  the  hydrolysis  of  phenylhexamethylenyl 
methyl  ketone  carboxylio  ether  (Kipping  a. 
W.  H.  Berkin,  jun.,  C.  J.  57,  319).  Eosettes  of 
crystals  (from  h^oin). — AgA' :  amorphous  pp. 

Biphenyl  m-carboxylic  acid 
C,B.y0^t.COiB..  [161°].  Formed  by  oxidation 
by  chromic  acid  and  HOAc  from  [1:3]  CjHjPh,, 
from  cXPliMe,  and  from  CeH^Ph.CHBr 
(Schmidt  a.  Schultz,  A.  203,  132 ;  Adam,  A.  Oh. 
[6]  15,  243).  It  is  also  a  product  of  the  fusion 
of  benzoic  acid  with  potash  (Barth  a.  Schreder, 
M.  3,  808).  Leaflets  (from  alcohol),  si.  sol. 
(pater.  Yields  isophthalic  acid  on  oxidation. — 
NaA'j  2aq.— CaA',  3aq.— BaA',  3|aq :  needles.  — 
BaA'2  4iaq. 

Ethyl  ether  mk'.      (above  360°).    Oil. 

Diphenyl  ii-carboxylic  acid  CjH5.OeHj.CO2H. 
[219°].  Formed  by  saponification  of  its  nitrile, 
which  is  got  by  heating  potassium  diphenyl 
sulphonate  with  KCy  in  a  current  of  dry  CO, 
(Soebner,  A.  172, 109).  Formed  also  by  oxida- 
-tion  of  [1:4]  C^Ph,  or  [1:4]  C„H,PhMe 
(Schultz,  A.  174,  213 ;  Carnelley,  G.  J.  37, 713). 
It  is  also  a  product  of  the  fusion  of  benzoic  acid 
with  potash.  Tufts  of  needles  (from  alcohol), 
v.  si.  sol.  hot  water.  May  be  sublimed.  Yields 
terephthalic  acid  on  oxidation — BaA',. — CaA',. 

Eth)jl  ether  "BtA!.    [46°].    Prisms. 

Nitrile  0„H,.CN..  [85°].  .Crystals. 


Anilide  C,.,n,.C0.1^HPh.  [224°].  Got  by 
heating  CuH5.C(N0H).C„H.  with  HOAc,  Ac,0, 
and  dry  HCl  at  100°  (Koller,  M.  12,  503). 

Diphenyl  di-o-carboxylic  acid  CnHi„0,  i.e. 
[2:l]C0,H.0„H,.C,H4.C0.a[l:2].  Diphenic  acid. 
Mol.  w.  242.  [228°].  Formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  phenanthraquinone  or  phenanthrene  (Fittig 
a.  Ostermayer,  A.  166,  361 ;  Sohmitz,  A.  193, 
116).  It  is  also  produced  when  phenanthra- 
quinone is  boiled  with  cone,  alcoholic  potash 
(Anschutz  a,  Schultz,^  A.-  196,  50  ;  203,  97). 
Plates  or  prisms,  m.  sol.  hot  water.  May  be 
sublimed.  By  exhaustive  bhlorination  with  SbClj 
it  yields  perchloro-diphenyl,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  perchloro-benzene  (Merz  a. 
Weith,  B.  16,  2872).  Distillation  over  with 
red-hot  GaO  yields  diphenylene  ketone ;  distilla- 
tion with  Ca(OH),  gives  diphenyl. 

SaUs. —BaA"4aq:  v.sol. water. — CaA" 2iaq. 
— MgA"4aq. — Ag,A"  :  bulky  white  pp. 

Methyl  ethers  Me^A".  [73-5°].— MeHA". 
[110°].  Plates,  m.  sol.  water.  Got  by  boiling 
the  anhydride  with  Me  OH. 

Ethyl  ethers  Et,A".  [42°].  Crystals, 
insol.  Aq  (Hummel,  A.  193, 128).— EtHA"-  [88°]i 

Anhydride  ^h'!cO^°-  C^-^^"]' 
Formed  by  boiling  the  acid  with  AoCl  or  A6,0 
(Anschutz,  B.  10,  1884 ;  13,  1302  :  Graebe, 
B.  20,  848;  A.  247,  261).  Needles,  insol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol.  Becomposed  by  heat  into 
CO,  and  diphenylene  ketone.  HjSOj  at  100° 
forms  diphenylene  ketone  carboxylic  acid  [217°]^ 
Phenyl-hydrazine  forms  the  crystalline  compound 
C0,H.C^,.CiiH4.C0.N,H,Ph  [174°  cor.]  which,  at 

250° yields  ^«g*Q^>N.NHPh  [150°].   Benzene 

Knd  AlCL,  form  an  acid  [148°]. 

Chloride  C„H8(C0C1)2.  [98^.  Formed 
from  the  anhydride  and  PCl^.  Yields  di-oxy- 
phenanthrene  on  reduction. 

Amide  0,2H,(00.NH,),.  [212°].  Formed 
by  warming  the  imide  with  cone.  NHjAq. 

"Amic  acid  C„H8(C0^)(C0NHJ.  [193°]. 
Got  by  boiling  the  anhydride  with  NH^Aq. 
Plates  (from  alcohol).  Converted  by  heat  into 
the  imide. 

Imide  ^"^^•^^>NH.    [220°].    Formed  as 

above,  and  also  by  the  action  of  cone.  HClAq 
on  the  mouo-oxim  of  phenanthraquinone 
(Wegerhoff,  A.  252, 18).  Needles  (from  alcohol), 
si.  sol.  hot  water.  Yields  an  acetyl  derivative 
[92°],  and  forms  0„HaO,(NNa),  C„H80,(NAg), 
and  C„HsO,(NMe). 

Diphenyl  om-dicarbozylic  acid 
[2:1]  C02H.CsH4.CbH4.C0,H  [1:3].  Isodiphenio 
add.  [216°].  Formed  by  fusing  diphenylene 
ketone  carboxylic  acid  with  potash  (Fittig  a. 
Lieppmann,  B.  12,  163 ;  A.  193,  155 ;  200,  9). 
NeecQes  (from  hot  water).  Yields  diphenylene 
ketone  on  heating  with  lime.  Gives  isophthalic 
acid  on  oxidation  with  CrO,. — BaA"  6aq.  Crys- 
talline.— CaA"  2aq.— Ag,A":  pp.,  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

Methyl  ether  Me,A".    [69-5°]. 

Ethyl  ether 'E,i^".    Thick  oil. 

Diphenyl  pp-di-carbozylic  acid 
[2:1]  CO,H.CeH,.C„Hj.CO,H  [1:4].    [252°]. 
Formed  by  saponification  of  its  nitrile  [153°] 
which  is  got  by  Sandmeyer's  reaction  from  op- 
di-amido-diphenyl  (Eeuland,  B.  22,  3018).  . 
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SipIieiiyldi-m-OEirboxylicacid.  [above  340°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  di-^- 
amido-diphenyl  dicarboxylic  acid  (Griess,  B. 
21,  982).  Small  needles,  almost  insoL  cold 
water. — ^BaA"  3|aq :  crystalline  aggregates. 

Siphenyl  di-^-carboxylic  acid 
[4:l]COjH.C^,.C5H,.C02H[l:4].  Formed  by 
saponification  of  its  nitrile,  and  also  by  oxida- 
tion of  jp-ditolyl  (Doebner,  B.  9,  129,  272 ;  A. 
172,  109).  Amorphous  powder,  nearly  insol. 
most  solvents. — CaA":  insoluble  pp. — BaA".— 
AgjA" :  white  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  EtjA",    [112°].    Prisms. 

Nitrile  C,jH,(CN)j.  [234°].  Formed  by 
heating  potassium  diphenyl  disulphonate  with 
KCy.    Needles  (from  alcohol). 

Diphenyl  dicarbozylic  acid 
C,H5.CeH3(COaH)j  [1:3:5].  [c.  310°].  Formed 
by  heating  benzoic  aldehyde  with  CHj.CO.COjH 
and  baryta-water  (Doebner,  B.  23,  2381 ;  24, 
17.50).  Crystals,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  HOAc.  Yields 
diphenyl  on  distillation  with  lime. — ^BaA"4^aq : 
needles.— CaA".— CuA". 

Diphenyl  tricarboxylic  acid 
C,sH,„p,  i.e.  COjH.CjH,.C5H3(COjH)j.  Formed 
by  fusing  diphenylene  ketone  dicarboxylic  acid 
with  KOH  (Bamberger  a.  Hooker,  B.  18,  1035 ; 
A.  229,  160).  White  crystalline  powder,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  si.,  sol.  hot  water.— -PbsA"'j ; 
insoluble  crystalline  pp.^AgjA'",  white  pp. 

Beferences.—AmiDO-,  Bkomo-,  Iodo-,  Nitbo-, 
and  OxY-  sipeekio  and  DiFBEir!ii  OAitBoxTiiio 

ACIDS. 

PHENYl-CETYI-AMINE  v.  CETm-AUiLiNE. 
FHENYL-GHELIDAMIC     ACID    v.    Cheli- 

DOmC  i.CID. 

PHENYI-CHLOBO-ACETIC  ACID  v.  Celobo- 

PHENYL-ACETIC  ACID. 

PHENYL  CHLOBO-BEITZYI.  KETONE 
CA-CO-CHCLCeHs.    [65°].    (Curtius,  J.  pr.  [2] 
44,  547).    Formed  by  reducing  phenyl  diohloro- 
benzyl  ketone  with  iron  and  acetic  acid  (Lacho- 
vitch,  B.  17, 1163).    V.  sol.  alcohol. 

Phenyl  di-chloro-benzyl  ketone  to 

CsHs.CO.CCVCsHs.  [71°].  (Zinin,  4. 119,177); 
[61°]  (L.).  Formed  from  benzil  and  PCI5. 
Prisms  (from  ether).  Beduced  by  zinc  and  HGl 
to  phenyl  benzyl  ketone. 

PHENYL  CHLOBO-BENZYL  STJLPHONE 
CjHs.CO.CHCl.OjHs.  Formed  by  heating  benzyl- 
idene  chloride  with  C^Es.SOjNa  and  alcohol  at 
150°  (Otto,  J.pr.  [2]  40,  517).    Needles  (from 
EOAc),  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 
,     PHENYL-CHLOBO-EIHANE     v.     Chlobo- 

EIHYL-BENZENE.  

PHENYL      CHLOBO-ETHYL      OXIDE      v. 

Chldro-ethyl  derivative  of  Phenol. 

PHENYL  CHLOBO-ETHYL  SVLPHONE 
C.H5.S0j.CHj.CHjCl.     [56°].     Formed    by   the 
action  of   PCI5  or  HCl  on    phenyl  oxy-ethyl 
Bulphone  (Otto,  J.pr.  [2]  30,  197).    Six-sided 
tablets  (from  benzene),  si.  sol.  water. 

Beactions. — 1.  Boiling  with  alcohol  and  Ag20 
converts  it  into  CjHa.SOj.CjHiOH.  —  2.  By. 
heating  with  CjHjSOjNa  in  alcoholic,  solution  it 
is  converted  into  (0|,H5.S0j)2CjH4. — 3.  So&mm- 
amalgam  reduces  it,  in  alcoholic  solution,  to 
benzene  sulphinic  acid. — 4.  Alcoholic  NaOEt 
forms  CjH5.S02.C2H,OBt.  —  5.  Converted  by 
beating  in  sealed  tubes  with  dry  Ag^O  and 
benzene  into  (CjHs.SO|,.C»H4)jO.--6,  Ammonia 


forms  (CjH5.S0j.CjHJ,NH.— 7.  Alcoholic  KHS 
produces  (CeHs.SOj.OjHJjS.     [124°]. 

Phenyl  chloro-ethyl  sulphone 
CsH5.SOj.CHCl.CHa.   [52°].    Formed  by  heating 
aqueous  CHj.CClj-GOjNa  (1  mol.)  with  sodium 
benzene  sulphinate  (2  mols.)  at  100°  (Otto,  J.pr. 
[2]  40,  532).     Crystals  (from  alcohol). 

PHENYL-CHLOBO-IMESATIN  v.  Isaiin. 

PHENYL  CHLOBO-METHENYL  DI-ETHYL 
TBI-SULPHONE  CCl(S02Ph)(S02Et),.  [130°]. 
Got  by  chlorinating  CH(S02Ph)(S02Et)j  (Laves, 
B.  25,  363).    Plates,  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

TBI-PHENYL  CHLOBO-UETHENYL  TBI- 
SULPHONE  CCl(SOjPh)s.  [260°].  Got  by 
chlorinating  CH(S02Ph)3  (Laves,  B.  25,  350). 

PHENYL  CHLOBO-METHYL  KETONE  v. 
ai-Celobo-aceiophenone. 

PHENYL  CHLOBO-METHYL  SVLPHONE 
CJH5.SOJ.CH2CI.  [53°].  Formed  by  boiling  an 
aqueous  solution  of  CgHjSO^Na  (2  mols.)  with 
OHCl2.C02Na  (1  mol.),  the  yield  being  nearly 
the  theoretical  quantity  (Otto,  J.  pr.  [2]  40,  527  ; 
B.  2J ,  656).  Formed  also  from  OsHs.SOjNa  and 
CHjCL,. 

.  Phenyl  di-chloro-methyl  sulphone 
CSH5.SO2.CHCI2.    [59°].     Formed  by  treatment 
of  C,H5.SOj.CH2.COjH  with  CI  in  diffused  day- 
light  (Otto,   J.  pr.  [2]   40,   541).     Monooliuio 
prismatic  tables,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

PHENYL-CHLOBO-NAPHTHYL-AUINE. 
BemoylderivativeC^^NBz.G^^fil.  [152°]. 
Formed  from  NPhBz.C,„H,  and  PCI5  (Claus  a. 
Bichter,  B.  17,  1590).    Needles,  sol.  alcohol. 

PHENYL  -CHLOBO-NITBO-  PHENYL  -  HY  - 
DBAZINECsH5.NjHj.06H,Cl(NO,)  [1:4:6].  [140°]. 
Formed  from  phenyl-hydrazine  and  CjHjC^NOjj 
in  the  cold  (WiHgerodt,  /.  pr.  [2]  37,  355).  Bed 
prisms  (from  alcohol  and  ether). 

PHENYL  TBI  -  CHLOBO  .  OXY  -  PEOPYL 
KETONE  CeH5.COCHj.CH(OH).CH3.  [66^  and 
[77°].  Got  from  acetophenone,  chloral,  and 
HOAc  (Koeniga,  B.  25,  795).  V.  si.  sol.  water. 
Converted  by  ILjSO,  into  C,Hs.CO.CH:CH.CCl, 
[102°]. 

PHENYL  CHLOBO-PHENYL  HYDBAZINE 
CsH5.NjHj.C,H,Cl  [1:4].  [90°].  Formed  by  re- 
ducing CjHs.Nj.CjHjCl  with  alcoholic  ammonium 
sulphide  (Heumann  a.  Mentha,  B.  19,  1688). 

PHENYL  CHLOBO-PHENYL  KETONE  v. 
Celobo-benzofhenone. 

PHENYL-CHLOBO-PBOFIONIC  ACID  v. 
ChIjObo-phenyii-pbopionio  acid. 

PHENYL  oi-CHLOBO-p-TOLYL  KETONE 
CsH5.C0.CsH4.CH2Cl.  Bemoylbenzyl  chloride. 
[98°].  Formed  by  chlorination  of  phenyl  ^-tolyl 
ketone  at  110°  (Thorner,  A.  189,  89).  Silky 
needles  (from  dilute  alcohol).  May  be  sublimed. 
On  further  chlorination  at  135°  it  yields  phenyl 
dichlorotolyl  ketone  or  benzoyl  benzylidene 
chloride  O^B.^.CO.CsB.,.CB.Gl^  [95°]  and,  at  155°, 
phenyl  tri-chloro-tolyl  ketone  or  benzoyl-benzo- 
trichloride  CeH5.C0.CeH,CCl,  [111°],  which  is 
converted  by  POI5  into  CeHj.CClj.C3H<.CClj  [80°] 
crystallising  in  thin  plates. 

PHENYL-CHBYSYL-THIO-TTBEA 
C3H,NH.CS.NH.0„H„.     [186°].     Formed  from 
phenyl-thiooarbimide    and    ohryeylamiue    and 
from  chrysyl-thiocarbimide  and  aniline  in  benz- 
ene solution  (Abegg,  B.  24,  957).    Crystals. 

PHENYL. CINCHONIC    ACID    v.    Phentl 

QOINOLIKS  CABBOZTIiIO  ACID. 


PHENYL-CUMINYL-UREA. 
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PHENYI-CIirCHOKIDINE  C.jH^.PhNjO. 
Formed  in  two  modifications  (an  oil,  sol.  ether, 
and  an  amorphous  powder,  insol.  ether)  by  heat- 
ing cinchonidine  with  aniline  (Claus  a.  Batcke, 
B.  13,  2194).    Both  give  B-'H^PtClj  2aq. 

PHEMYL-CINNAMIC  ACID  0,Ja,A  i.e. 
C,H5.CH:CPh.C02H.  [170°].  Formed  by  saponi- 
fying the  nitrile  or  heating  sodium  phenyl- 
aoetate  with  benzoic  aldehyde  and  AcjO  at  150° 
(Oglialoro,  G.  9, 429).  Needles,  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water.  Beduced  by  sodium- 
amalgam  to  oj8-di- phenyl -propionic  aoid.-:- 
BaA'2  4aq :  micaceous  plates. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  [78°]  (Cabella,  0. 
14, 114).    Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

Nitrile  CuHsCHiOPh.CN.  Phenyl-styryl 
cyanide.  [87°].  (360°  cor.).  Formed  by  the 
action  of  benzyl  cyanide  on  benzoic  aldehyde  or 
benzylidene  chloride  in  presence  of  NaOEt  or 
solid  NaOH  (Eossolymo,  B.  22,  1235;  Meyer, 
A.  250,  124;  Janssen,  A.  250,  129;  Neure,  A. 
250,  155;  Frost,  A.  250,  157).  White  plates 
(from  alcohol).  Yields  CHPhBr.CPhBr.ON  [180°] 
and  CHPhCl.CPhCl.CN.    [168°]. 

o-Carbozylic  acid.    Imide 

^•H<TO-^^NH-  [^''*°3-  Po™ed  by  heat- 
ing the  imide  of  carboxy-phenyl-acetic  acid  (vol.  1. 
p.  706)  with  benzoic  aldehyde  (Gabriel,  B.  20, 
1205).    Needles. 

Beferences. — ^Niteo-  and  Oxy-  phenti.-cih- 
NAMIC  Acm. 

PHENYL-CINNAMYL-HYDEAZINE 
CHPh:OH.CHj.NPh.NBLj.     [54°].    Formed  from 
sodium  phenyl-hydrazine  and  cinuamyl  bromide 
(Miohaelis,  B.  22,  2233).    Crystals. 

FHENYI.-CINNAUYL  KETONE  v.  Fhekyi. 

BTTKYIi  KETONE. 

PHENYl-^COTJMARIC  ACID  [1:4] 
C„H^(OH).CH :  CH.CO^H.  [219°].  Formed  by 
heating  j)-oxy-benzoio  aldehyde  with  Ac^O  and 
sodium  phenyl-acetate  and  boiling  the  resulting 
acetyl  derivative  with  baryta-water  (Oglialoro, 
G.  13,  173). — ^AgA' :  nearly  insol.  water. 

Acetyl  derivative.    [170°]. 

Methyl  ether  UeA.:    [170°]. 

Ethyl  efher'Ktk'.    [152°]. 

Methyls  derivative.  [189°].  Vol.  ill.  p.  738. 

PHENYL-COUMAEIN  G^^B.^fi^.  [140°]. 
Formed, together  with  CA(OAc).CH:0Ph.COjH, 
by  heating  salicylic  aldehyde  with  sodium 
phenyl-acetate  and  Ac^O  for  8  hours  at  150° 
(Oglialoro,  Q.  9,  428).    Prisms,  sol.  ether. 

Mono-sulphonic  acid  0,5H502(S03H)  2Jaq. 
[263].  White  needles  (Curatolo,  G.  14,  957). 
— BaA'j.— PbA'j4aq :  needles,  m.  sol.  hot  water. 

Di-suljahonic  acid  C,5Hs0j(S0jH)j  6aq. 
[89°].  Deliquescent  crystals. — BaA'j  4aq: 
white  prisms.— PbA'j  5aq  :  needles,  v.  sol.  water. 

PHENYL-CKOTONIC  ACID  0,„H,o02  i.e. 
CBHs.CHrCMe.COjH.  Phenyl-methacryUc  acid. 
(a)-Methyl-cirmamicaeid.  [82°].  Formedbyheat- 
ing  henzoio  aldehyde  with  propionic  anhydride 
andsodium  propionate  (Perkin,  G.  J.  31,  391 ;  32, 
661).  Formed  also  by  heating  benzoic  aldehyde 
Vith  ACjO  and  sodium  methyl-malonate ;  and  by 
heating  benzoic  aldehyde  with  sodium  propionate 
and  HOAo  or  Ac^O  (Stuart,  C.  J.  43,  404; 
Slocum,  A.  227, 57).  Obtained  also  by  oxidation 
of  the  cotresponding  aldehyde  (Miller  a.  Kin- 
kelin,  B.  19,  526).    It. is  also  a  product  of  the 


action  of  Na  on  benzyl  propionate  (Conrad  a. 
Hodgkinson,  A.  193,  314). 

Transparent  plates  (from  alcohol),  si.  sol.  hot 
water.  When  prepared  by  Perkin's  method  it  ap- 
pears to  be  accompanied  by  an  isomeride  [74°] 
crystallisinginneedleSjWhichis  converted  into  the 
acid  [82°]  by  frequent  recrystallisation  (Eaikoff, 
B.  20,  3396).  Yields  methronol  (g.v.)  when 
heated  with  dilute  H^SO,.  Bromine  forms 
CHPhBr.CMeBr.COsH [137°]  (Korner.B.  21,276). 

Salts. — BaA'^aq:  very  minute  plates. — 
BaA'j  4aq :  small  white  crystals,  got  by  slow 
cooling. — AgA'.    S.  -374.    Needles. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.    [39°].    (254°). 

Amide  [128°]  (Edeleano,  B.  20,  619). 

Fhenyl-isocrctonic  acid 
CeHj.CH:CH.CH,.C02H.  [86°]  (J.);  [88°]  (B.  a. 
D.).  (302°).  Formed  by  heating  benzoic  alde- 
hyde with  succinic  anhydride  and  sodium  suc- 
cinate (Perkin),  the  yield  being  2  p.c.  (Jayne,  A. 
216,  100).  Formed  also  by  heating  phenyl- 
trimethylene  tricarboxylic  acid  C3HjPh(C02H)j 
in  a  current  of  COj  at  190°  (Buchner  a.  Dessauer, 
B.  25, 1155).  Prepared  by  heating  benzoic  alde- 
hyde with  sodium  succinate  and  Ac^O  at  125°, 
and  separated  from  phenyl-paraconic  acid  by 
solution  in  CS,.  Long  thin  needles  (from  water) 
or  prisms  (fromCSj).  When  heated  with  H^SOj 
(4  pts.)  and  water  (4  pts.)  it  changes  to  the 
isomeric  phenyl-butyrolaotone  and  an  acid  [179°] 
(Brdmann,^4.  227,  257).  Yields  y-phenyl-w- 
butyrio  acid  [49°]  on  reduction.  Boiling 
NaOHAq  converts  it  into  the  isomeric 
CeH5.CH2.CH:CH.C02H  [65°],  Split  up  by  long 
boiling  into  water  and  (a)-naphthol.  A^aline 
KMnOj  at  0° forms di-oxy-phenyl-butyriclactoue 

(Fittig  a.  0bermiiUer,4.  268,  44).— BaA'j  3aq 

CaA'2  3aq. — AgA' :  bulky  pp. 

a-Phenyl-crotonic  acid  CHa.CH:CPh.C02H. 
Methylatrppie  acid.  [135°].  Formed  by  heat- 
ing sodium  phenyl-acetate  with  paraldehyde 
and  ACjO  (Oglialoro,  G.  15,  514).  Minute 
prisms,  (from  water),  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. — 
AgA' :  m.  sol.  hot  water. 

Phenyl-crotonic  acid 
C5H^.CH:C(CH;Ph).C02H.        [158°].       Formed 
from  sodium  phenyl-propionate,  benzoic  alde- 
hyde, and  Aa.fi  at  160°  (Oglialoro,  G.  20, 162). 
Needles  (from  alcohol). 

Reference. — Oxy-phenyl-orotonio  acid. 

PHENYL-CKOTONIC  ALDEHYDE  v.  Phenyl- 

METHAOBYLIO  AIiDEHYDE. 

PHENYL-CUMAZONIC  ACID  . 

C„H„NO,      i.e.     OAtCO^HX^^gpj^    (?). 

[220°].  Formed  by  heating  (3,4,l)-amido-oxypro- 
pyl-benzoio  acid  with  BzCl  at  100°-120°  (Widr 
mann,B.  16, 2585).  White  crystals.  Sol.  alcohol, 
insol.  water. — HA'H^SOj  2aq :  thin  plates. 

PHENYL-CUMINYL-AMINE     C,„H„N     i.e, 
C.H,.NH.CH2.0„H^Pr.    [41°].     Formed  by  re- 
ducing C,H,.N:CH.C„H,Pr  (Uebel,  A.  245,  289), 
Plates  or  prisms.     Yields  a  nitrosamine 
0,,H,.(NO)N  [94°].— B'HCl :  white  crystals. 

PHENYL-CTJMINYl-THIO-UBEA 
C8H,Pr.CHj.NH.CS.NHPh.  [100°-106°}. 

Formed  from  cuminylamine  and  phenyl-thio- 
'earbimide  (Goldschmidt  a.  Gessner,  B.  20,  2416} 

PHENYL-CTJMINYL-TJSEA  C„H2„NjO  i.e. 
CsH5NH.C0.NHC,„H„.  [144°].  Formed  from 
cuminyl  pyanate  .and  aniline  (Baab,  B.  8,  1151) 
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and  irom  phenyl  cyaHate  and  cuminylamine 
(Goldschmidt,  B.  20,  2415).     Small  needles. 

PHEWYl-DI-dTMYl-GirANIDINE 
NPli:C(NH.O„H,(C3H,)[l:4])2.    Formed  from  df- 
cumyl-thio-urea  and  aniline  (Francksen,  B.  17, 
1226).    Besin. 

PHENYL  i^-CTTMYl  KETONE  C,sH,„0  i.e. 
C„H,.C0.C„H2M6,  [1:2:4:5].  (329°).  From 
BzCl,  i(<-cumene,  CSj,  and  AlClj  (Elba,  J.  pr.  [2] 
35,491;  cf.  Glaus,  B.  19,  2881);  the  yield  is 
65  p.c.  of  the  calculated. 

Reactions. — 1.  Boiling  produces  small  quan- 
tities of  needles  [180°],  probably  {B.  2,3)-  di 
methyl-anthraqninone. — 2.  Cone,  or  fuming 
H^SOj  at  100°  forms  benzoic  acid  and  i|/-cumene 
sulphouie  acid  C„H2Mea(S03H)  [1:2:4:5].— 3. 
Fuming  HNOj"  mixed  with  H^SjO,  gives  two 
isomeric  tri-nitro-  derivatives ;  one  [185°]  is 
V.  si.  sol.  alcohol,  the  other  [155°]  la  m.  sol. 
alcohol. — 4.  Dilute  nitric  acid  forms  benzoyl- 
trimellitic  acid,  C„H5.CO.CbHj(C02H),  and 
CjH5.C0.C,HjMe(C0,H)j. 

Phenyl  cumyl  ketone  CjHyCO.C^HjPr. 
(343°)  at  738  mm.  Formed  from  onminyl 
chloride,  benzene,  and  AlCl,  (Smith).  Yields 
two  oxims  [106°]  and  [132°],  the  latter  of  which 
forms  an  acetyl  derivative  [90°].  . 

Phenyl  w-cumyl  ketone  OjHj.CO.OjHjPr, 
(345°  at  716  mm.).  Formed  from  re-cumene, 
BzCl,  and  AlCL,  (Smith,  B.  24,  4033).  Prisms. 
Yields  two  oxims  [130°]  and  [104?],  which  yield 
acetyl  derivatives,  melting  at  116"  and  66°. 

PHENYL-i|<-CVIIIYL-METHANE  CAB30XY. 
Lie  ACID  [1:2:4]  C.HjM6,.CH,.C,H,.C0,H  [1:2] 
[186°].  Got  by  reducing  C,HjMe.CO.C,H4.C02H 
with  Zn  and  NH^Aq  (Gresly,  A.  234,  238). 

DI-  PHENYL  -;^.  CVMYL-METAPYBAZOLE 
TETBAHYDEIDE  OjiH^Nj  i.e. 

CsH„.CH<^|^>CjH.,    [125^.    Formed  from 

p-cumiuic  aldehyde  and  di-phenyl-ethylehe-di- 
amine  at  100°  (Moos,  B.  20,  738).   Silky  needles. 

PHENYL-tJ'-CTJMYL-UEEA  C,„H„NjO  i.e. 
NHPh.CO.NHCsHjMe,  [211°].  Formed  from 
<|)-cumidine  and  phenyl  cyanate  (Goldschmidt 
a.  Bardach,  B.  25, 1361).    White  needles. 

FHENYL-CYANAIIIDE  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 

Di-phenyl'Cyanamide  C„H,gN2  i.e.  C(NPh)2. 
Carbodiphenylimide.  Mol.  w.  194.  (831°  cor.). 
Formed  by  warming  a  solution  of  s-di-phenyl- 
thio-urea  in  benzene  with  HgO  (Weith,  B.  7, 
10,  1808;  9,  810).  Syrup,  drying  up  to  a 
vil^eouB  mass.  Changes  spontaneously  into  an 
opaque  polymeride  [170°]  resembling  porcelain. 

BeacUons. — 1.  Boiling  dilute  alcohol  con- 
verts it  into  s-di-phenyl-urea. — 2.  Aniline  yields 
(o)-tri-phenyl-guanidine. — 3.  H^S  passed  into  its 
solution  in  benzene  forma  CS(NHPh)2. — i.s-Di- 
phenyl-thio-urea  at  150°  forms  phenyl-thiooarb- 
imide  and  (a)-tri-phenyl-guanidine.  —  5.  Di- 
phemyl-urea  at  150°  acts  in  like  manner,  forming 
phenyl  cyanate  and  tri-phenyl-guanidine. —  6. 
Phenyl-hydrasine  at  120°  forms  the  compound 
C,HjNj:C(NHPh)2  [204°]  which  gives  the  salts 
B'HOl,  B'^ajPtClj,  and  B'H^SOj,  and  is  con- 
verted,  by  heating  with  phenyl-hydrazine  at 
185°,  into  OszHjgNs  [200°],  which  gives  the  salts 
B'aH^Cl,  and  B',2H2PtClj.  The  compound 
PhN2:C(NHPh)j  is  converted  by  heating  with 
phenyl-thiocarbimide  at  190°  into  CajH^NsS 
{l75°j,  and  by  heating  with  di-^-tolyl-cyanamide 


into  OajHjjNs  [128°],  which ,  gives  the  salts 
B'jHjCl,  and  B'52HjPt01,  (Weasel,  B.  21,  2272); 
7.  HCy  passed  into  its  solution  in  benzene  forms 
CijH,,!^,  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  prisms 
[137°].  A  little  of  its  solution  in  HjSG,  mixed 
with  water  is  coloured  deep  blue  by  NaOH 
(Laubenheimer,  B.  13,  2155). — 8.  Totylene-c 
diamine  at  135°  forms  CzoHj^Nj  [161°]  which 
yields  B',fifil,  [174^  (Dahm  a.  Gasiorowski, 
B.  19,  3057). 

Salt. — B'HCl.    Needles  (from  benzene). 

Tri-phenyl-di-cyan-di-amide  C^gH,^,. 
:^ormed  from  NHPh.CS.NH.C(NPh).NHPh,  air 
cohol,  and  HgO,  and  also  by  heating  di-phenyl- 
guanidine  at  175°  (Bathke  a.  Oppenheim,  B: 
23,  1673).  Yellow  needles  (containing  EtOH) 
(from  alcohol). — B'HCl.  Needles,  inaol.  water. 
— B'jHjPtClj  2aq.— B'ASOj  2aq. 

Reference. — Oxy-phbnyl-otan  amide. 

PHENYL  CYANATE  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  815. 

PHENYL-CYANIC  ACID  v.  Cyakio  acid. 

PHENYL  CYANIDE  v.  Benzoniibile  and 
Phentl-carbamine. 

Di-phenyl  dicyanide  0„H,„N2  i.e. 

PhC<^^>CPh?    [152°].    Formed  from   bena- 

amidine  and  benzoic  aldehyde  (Pinner,  B.  22; 
1610 ;  23,  2925).  Prisms.  Changes,  at  260°- 
270°  into  cyaphenine. 

PHENYL-CYANUEIC  ACID  v.  Cyamiria 
add  in  the  article  on  Cyanic  acid. 

PHENYL-p-CYMYL-CASBINOi. 
C^,.CH(0H).C,H,(CH3)(0,H,)  [1:2:5].  (327°  un- 
cor.).    Formed  by  reduction  of  phenyl  ^-cymyl 
ketone  (Claus  a.  Elba,  B.  18,  1798;  J.pr.\_2] 
35,  497).    Thick  colourleas  oil. 

PHENYL  i).CYMYL  KETONE  C„H„0  i.e. 
0,H5.C0.C„H,MePr [1:2:5].  (224°  at  40  nun.); 
(340°)  at  760  mm. 

Formation.:—!.  From  cymene  by  heating 
with  benzoic  acid  and  PjOj  (Kollarits  a.  Mevz, 
B.  6,  546). — 2.  From  cymene,  BzGl,  and  zinc 
(Grucarevio  a.  Merz,  B.  6,  546,  1246).— 3.  From 
cymene,  BzOl,  CSj,  and  AlCl,  (Elbs,  J,  pr.  [2] 
35,  494]. 

Properties, — YelloTfiah  oil,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  m.  sql.  HOAc.  Very  alightly  volatile 
with  ste&m."  « 

Bmctions. — 1.  Bromine  and  iron  powder  at 
140°  give  benzoic  acid  and  bromo-cymene, 
O^HaBrMePr  [1:2:5]  [232°].— 2.  Cone.  H.SO, 
and KNO3  give  an  amorphous  di-nitro-  deriva- 
tive.— 4.  Dilute  HNO3  givea  benzoyl-terephr 
thalic  acid. — 5.  Concentrated  H^SOj  at  100° 
gives  benzoic  acid  and  cymene  sulphqnio  acid, 
C„H,MePr(S03H)  [1:4:2]. 

PHENYL-CYSTEINE  C,H„NSOjt.e. 
CH,.C(SPh)(NHJ.C02H.  Formed  by  boiling 
phenyl-mercapturio  acid  with  dilute  HjSO, 
(Baumann  a.  Preusse,  H.  5,  337).  Plates  (from 
NHjAq)  or  six-sided  tables  (from  water),  v.  sol. 
acids  and  alkaUs,  si.  sol.  cold  -water.  Yields 
phenyl  mercaptan  on  boiling  with  NaOHAq. 

Reference. — ^Buomo-phenyl-oysteine. 

FHENYL-DECOIC  ACID.     Nitrile 
C„H5.CH{C,H,,).CN.      <328°).      Formed     from 
benzyl  cyanide,  octyl  iodide,  and  NaOB  (Boa- 
Bolymo,  B,  22,  1287).    Yellow  oil. 

PHENYL-DT3  EYL-CAEBINOL 
[6:4:3:2:1]  C.HMe^.CH(OH).OA.    (aboye  360°). 
Fciimed  by  reduction, of  phenyl  iso-duiyl  ketone 
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(Essner  a.  Gossin,  Bl.  [2]  42,  172).  Liquid. 
Yields  an  acetyl  derivative  boiling  above 
360°  and  a  benzoyl  derivative  [75°]. 

DI- PHENYL  DTTBYLENE  DIKETONE 
C,,H^Oj  i.e.  (0^5.00)jC,Me^.  [270°].  (above 
380°).  Formed  from  durene,  BzCl,  and  AlCl, 
(Friedel  a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [6]  1]  512).    Prisms. 

PHENYL  DTJRYL  KJITOHE  C„H,sO  i.e. 
CeHs.CO.CsHMe,.  [119°].  (343°)  at  725  mm. 
Got  from  durene,  BzCl,  and  AlGl,  (Friedel  a. 
Crafts,  A.  Oh.  [6]  1,611).  Aoicular  prisms, v.  sol, 
warm  alcohol.  Beduced  by  HI  and  P  to  CijHa, 
[60-5°]  (810°  at  716  mm.).  Br  forms  C^H.^BrjO 
[225°]  and  other  products. 

Pheuyl  iaoduryl  ketone.  [63°].  (300°). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  BzCl  and  AICI3  on  the 
isodurene  derived  from  toluene  (Essner  a. 
Gossin,  Bl.  [2]  42,  170).  Successive  treatment 
with  HCy  and  alcoholic  potash  gives  the  acid 
CjHMei.CPh(0H).C02H,  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

PHENYLENE.    The  radicle  C,H,, 

FHENYLENE-ACETAMISmE 

C.H,<^^>C.0H3.     [170°]   (H.);    [175°]   (L.). 

Formed  by  boiling  phenylene-o-diamine  with 
HOAc,  or  by  reducing  CaHj(N02)(NHAo)  with 
tin  and  HOI  (Ladenburg,  B.  8,  677;  Hubner,  A, 
209,  353).  Needles;— B'HGl.—B'jH2Pt01„  aq.— 
B'HNO,.— B'HjSO,. 

Phenylene  ■  di-acetamidine  C,gH,,N4  i.e. 
[1:4]  C„H,(0Hj.C(NH).NHj)2.  [182°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  NHj,.  followed  by 
NaOHAq,  upon  the  hydrochloride  of  phenylene- 
di-aoetimido-ether  (Glook,  B.  21,  2660).    Plates. 

o-PHENYLENE-DI-ACETIC  ACID  O.oH.oO, 
».e.  [1:2]  CeH,(CR,.C02H)j.  Mol.  w.  194.  [150°]. 
Formed  by  saponification  of  its  nitrile  by 
boiling  with  dilute  H^SOj  (Baeyer  a.  Pape,  B. 
17,  447).  Slender  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  m. 
sol.  cold  water. — Ag^A" :  insoluble  pp. 

Nitrile  0^'gi^{CK,.ON)^.  [60°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  KCy  on  di-o>-bromo-o-xylene. 

TO-Phenylene-di-aceticaoidC5H,(CH2.C02H)2. 
[170°].  Formed  by  boiling  its  nitrile  with  alco- 
holic potash  (Kipping,  0.  J.  53,  42  ;  B.  21,  42). 
Needles,  v.  sol.  water. — Ag2A"  :  white  pp. 

Nitrile  C,Ut{OB^.G^)^.  [29°].  (308°  at 
800  mm.).    From  [1;3]  08Hj(CHjBr)a  and  KCy. 

^Phenylene-di-acetlc  acid  C|iHj(CH2.C02H)2. 
[241°].  Got  from  its  nitrile  (Biedermann,  B.  5, 
703 ;  Elippert,  B.  9,  1766 ;  Kipping,  0.  J.  53, 
44).  Needles,  m.  sol.  water. — CaA"2aq.— ^ 
CaA"3aq.-^BaA"25aq:  needles,  v,  sol.  water.-^ 
ZnA". — OuA". — AgzA";  white  amorphous  pp. 

Ethers.— Ue.^".    [57°].— Et^A".    [58°]. 

Chloride..  '  Ojl  (Klippert). 

Amide,    [above  290°].    Plates  and  needles. 

Nitrile  0,nt{CS^.GS)p  [96°].  Formed 
b!y  the  action  of  KCy  on  CeH|(CH2Br)j  or 
C«H,(eH2Cl)j.  Three-sided  prisms  (from  ether). 
Alooholio  ammonium  sulphide  at  100°  converts 
it  into  C^4(CHj.CS.NHi)8  [206°]  which  crystal. 
Uses  from  BOAc. 

Di-phenylene-acetio  acid  ^«^*>CH.COjH. 

[222°].  Formed  by  heating  C°jHs:C{0H).C02H 
with  HI  andP  at  140°  (Friedlander,  B.  10,  536). 
Small  crystals  (from  alcohol).  Decomposed  by 
heating  with  soda-lime  into  CO,  and  fluorene. — 
AgA' :  unstable  pp. 


Ethyl  ether 'EtA.'.    [165°]. 

Beference. — Oxi-iipHENYLENE-ACETio  acid. 

p-PHENYLENE  DI-ACETIMIDO-ETHEE 
C8Hj(0Hj.C(NH).0Et)j.    The  hydrochloride 
B"2HC1  [above  240°]  formed  by  the  action  of 
alcohol  and  HCl  on  CgH4(CHj.CN)2,  crystallises 
in  needles  (Glock,  B.  21, 2660).  It  is  insol.  ether. 

o-PHENYLENE-DI-ACBYLIO  ACID 
C„Hj(CH:CH.C0jH)2.      [above  300°].     Formed 
'by  boiling  0BH4(CH2.CCl(C02Et)j)2  with  alcoholia 
potash  (PerHn,  O.  J.  53,  14 ;  B.  19,  435).     SI. 
sol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol.— Ag^A" :  pp. 

2>-Pheiiylene  di-acrylic  acid 
0,Hj(CH:CH.C02H)j.  [310°].  Obtained  by 
saponifying  the  mono-ethyl  ether  HEtA"  [200°] 
which  is  got  by  heating  ^-aldehydo-cinnamic 
ether  withNaOAc  and  Ao^O  (Low,  A.  231,  377), 
Got  also  by  boiling  OjH,(CHj.OBr(COjBt)  j^  with 
alcoholic  potash  (Kipping,  0.  J.  53, 41).  Yields  a 
tetrabromide  orystaUising  in  needles. — Ag^A.". 

PHENYLENE  ■  SI  ■  ALLYL  •  DI  -  THIO  -  SI  - 
UREA  CjH,(NH.CS.NHC3H5)j.  The  0-  [159°], 
m-  [105°],  and^-  [200°]  compounds  are  formed 
by  heating  the  correspondingphenylene-diamines 
with  alcohol  and  allyl-thiocarbimide  (oil  of 
mustard)     at    100°    (Lellmann    a.    Wurthner, 

A.  228,  201).    The  o-  and  p-  compounds  decom- 
pose when  heated.    They  are  all  sol.  HOAc. 

o-PHENYLENE-  SI  -  AMIDO  -  SI  -  ACETIC 
ACIB  [1:2]  OeH^(NH.CH,.C02H),.  The  ether 
EtjA"  [135°]  is  got  from  o-phenylene  diamine  and 
ClCO^Et  (Zimmermann  a.  Knyrim,  B.  16, 515). 

m-Phenylene-di-amido-dl-acetic  acid 
[1:3]  CsHj(NH.CHj.C02H)j.    The  ethyl  ether 
EtjA"    [73°]   is  got   by  heating   m-phenylene- 
diamine     with     GH^CLGO^Et     (Zimmermann 

B.  15,  518 ;  16,  514).    It  is  converted  by  cone. 
HClAq  into  crystalline  H2A"H2CL2,  v,  sol.  water. 

^-Fhenylene-di-amido-di-acetic  acid.  The 
ethyl  ether  Et^A"  [83°]  and  the  h  y  d  r  o  c  h  1  o  r  i  d  e 
HjA"HjCl2  are  formed  in  like  manner  from 
»-phenylene-diamine. 

o-PHENYLENE-DIAMINE  [1:2]  GaHjfNH,)^, 
Mol.  w.  108.  [104°],  (252°).  Prepared  by  re- 
ducing o-nitro-aniline  with  tin  and  HCl  (Zincke 
a.  Siirtenis,  B.  6,  123;  Vignon,  Bl.  [3]  2, 
675 ;  Sandmeyer,  B.  19,  2654).  Formed  also 
by  heating  the  corresponding  di-amido-benzoic 
acids  with  baryta  (Griess,  /.  pr,  [2]  3,  143 ; 
Salkowski,  A.  173,  58)  and  by  the  action  of  tin 
and  HGl  on  bromo-o-nitro-aniline  (Wurster, 
A.  171,  63;  Hubner,  A.  209,  360)  and  on 
o-di-nitro-beuzene  (Zincke,  B.  7,  1374).  Plates- 
(from  water)  or  tables  (from  chloroform),  v.  e, 
sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Beactions. — 1.  FeGlj  added  to  a  solution  of  the 
hydrochloride  forms  di-amido-phenazine  hydro- 
chloride, which  crystallises  in  ruby-red  needles 
C,2H,„N,HG1  (Fischer,  B.  22,  355).— 2.  Pyro-. 
catechin  at  200°  forms  phenazine  OsH4:Nj:G^H4, 
3.  (ffyNaphthogmnone  forms  naphthophenazina 
0,„Hb:Nj:C5H4,— 4.  Cyanogen  ga,a  forms  CjHjN^a 
yellow  crystalline  powder  [c.  280°],  si.  sol.  water, 
forming  B'jHPtCljSaq  and  B'.^jPtClo  aq.  By 
heating  with  HCl  it  is  converted  into  CgH^NjO 
[280°]  and  di-oxy-quinoxaline  (Bladin,  Bl.  [2]  42, 
104;  B.  18,  672). — 6.  The  sulphocyanide  is  con- 
verted by  heat  into  a  mixture  of  phenylene- 
thio-urea  and  thio-urea  (Lellmann,  A.  221,  8).— - 
6.  KNO2  added  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  the 
milphate   forms  '  amidoazophenylene '  0^,N,, 
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which  crystallises  from  benzene  in  pearly  white 
needles  [98-5°]  (Ladenburg,  B,  9,  219).— 7.  ICy 
forms  GijHijN^,  which  yields  the  salts  B"H2Cl2, 
B"HC1 2iaq,  B"2HN03  2iaq,  and  B"HjSO, 2Aaq, 
and  the  benzoyl  derivative  CuHijEzN,,  and  is 
converted  bynaitrous  acid  into  CijHjNeOa  (Hiibner, 
B.  9,  778;  10,  1716).— 8.  The  hydrochloride  is 
oonverted  by  benzoic  aldehyde  into  dibenzyl- 
idene-phenylene  diamine  (C,H4(N:CHPh)2  [134°], 
yielding  B'jH^tCl„  B'HNOs,  BHjSO,,  B'Mel,^ 
and  B'Etl  [213°]  (Ladenburg,  B.  11,  1653). 

Salts.— B''2HC1.     Needles,  v.  sol.  water.'-^ 

B"HPtCl,.— B"jHjSO,.— B"HjSO<lAaq :  plates. 

Di -acetyl      derivative      dJH4(NHAo)2. 

[186°].    Long  silky  needles,  v.  sol.  hot  water 

and  alcohol  (Bistrzyoki,  B.  23, 1878). 

Bemoyl  derivative  C,H4(NH,)(NHBz). 
[140°].  Got  by  reducing  0,H,(Nb"2)(NHBz) 
with  ammonium  sulphide  (Mixter,  Am.  6,  26). 
Minute  crystals,  sol.  water.  When  the  reduc- 
tion is  effected  by  tin  and  HCl  the  product  is 
benzenyl-phenylene-diamine  {q,  v.). 

Dibemoyl  derivative  C,Hj(NE[Bz)2. 
[c.  300°].  Thin  prisms  (from  HOAo)  (Bistrzycki). 

Di-p-toluyl  derivative 
0^,(SB..CO.O^,Ue)^  [228°].  Got,  together 
with  tolenyl-benzamidine  CjHjtNjHJC.CjHjMe 
[268°],  by  the  action  of  ^-toluyl  chloride  on  o- 
phenylene-diamine  dissolved  in  benzene  (Hiibner, 
A.  210)  328).  Colourless  needles,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 
OT-Phenylene  -  diamine  C^B.t(SKi)p  [63°]. 
(277°  i.V.).  Prepared  by  reduction  of  m-di- 
nitro-benzene  or  m-nitro-aniline  (Hofmann,  Pr. 
11,518;  12,  639;  Zincke,  B.  5,  792).  Formed 
also  by  heating  s-di-amido-benzoic  acid  with 
baryta  (Wurster,  B.  7,  214  ;  Hiibner,  A.  222,  86), 
and  by  the  action  of  tin  and  HCl  on  (4,2,l)-di- 
nitro-benzoic  acid  (Wurster,  B.  7,  149)  and  on 
(l,2,4)-bromo-di-nitro-benzene  (Z.).  Got  also 
by  heating  resorcin  (1  pt.)  with  ammoniacal 
CaCl,  (4  pts.  containing  35  p.c.  NH,)  for  eight 
hours  at  275°  (Seyewitz,  C.  B.  109,  814). 
Crystalline,  m.  sol.  water,  T.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  solutions  are  alkaline  in  reaction. 
ENOj  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  m-phenyl- 
ene-diamine  forms  a  brown  pp.  containing 
C„Hs(NH2)j.N2.CjH,.NH2.  A  solution  in  dilute 
H2S0,  is  coloured  yellow  by  a  trace  of  nitrous 
acid.  Aldehyde  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  m-phenylene-diamine  hydrochloride  forms  an 
orange-red  colour,  with  a  green  fluorescence. 
From  this  liquid  NHjAq  ppts.  di-methyl-phenan- 
throline  tetrahydride  C,4H,jN2  (Girard  a.  Eoques, 
G.  B.  107,  1158;  Schiff,  A.  253,  328).  Benzoic 
aldehyde  in  alcohol  forms  with  the  hydrochlor- 
ide the  base  CHPh(CeH,(NHj)j)2.  The  hydro- 
chloride of  m-phenylene-diamine  gives  a  crim- 
son colour  when  boiled  with  oxygenated  water 
(Denigte) ;  in  presence  of  ammonia  the  liquid 
becomes  blue,  but  is  turned  red  by  NaOHAq. 
Hydrogen  peroxide  gives  a  bluish-green  tint 
(Cazeneuve,  Bl.  [3]  5,  835).  PbOj  and  dilute 
HOAc  give  a  brown  colour  (Lauth,  C.  B.  Ill,  975). 
Alkaline  NaOBr  gives  a  maroon-red  pp.  (Denig^s, 
C.  B.  107,  662).    CSj  in  alcohol  at  35°  forms 

yellow  monoclinic  prisms  of  C,H4<;[^-jjg^CS  and 

several  other  bodies  (Gucci,  G.  17,  523,  2657). 
The  sulphocyanide  is  converted  by  heat  into 
OeH,(NH.CS.NH2)2  (LeUmann,  A.  221,  8). 
tn-Pheuyleue-diamine  is  somewhat  less.poispa- 


ous  than  the  p-  isomeride  (Dubois  a.  Vignon, 
C.  B.  107, 533). 

Salts.— B"HC1.  Needles,  v.  sol.  water,  si. 
sol.  cone.  HCIAq.  —  B"2H01.  —  B"H,PtCl, : 
needles.  — B"H2Sn2Cl8  (Gerdemann,  Z.  [2]  1, 
51).— B"HjSnCls.— B"H.,SO,. 

Hydriodide :  Mills,  G.  J.  17, 153. 

Di-formyl  derivative  C|jHj(NH.CHO)j. 
[155°].    SmaU  crystals  (Tobias,  S.  15,  2447).     . 

Mono-acetyl  derivative 
CsHj(NH,)(NHAc).      Crystalline   solid,   v.  sol. 
water    (Wallach  a.  Sehulze,    B.   15,   3020).^ 
B'HCl.    [280°]. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  CcHj(NHAc)2. 
[189°]  (Kelbe,  B.  16,  1200 ;  cf.  Barbaglia,  B.  7, 
1257). 

Mono-henzoyl  derivative 
C,H,(NHJ(NHBz).     [125°]    (Bell,    B.  7,  498); 
[260°]  (Hubner,  A.  208,  298).     Got  by  reducing 
C.H,(NOJ.NHBz.— B"HC1.— B"H,SO,.  Needles, 

Di-bensoyl  derivative  0„H4(NHBz)j. 
[240°]  (Euhemann,  B.  14,  2651;  Hinsberg,  A. 
254,  255).    White  plates. 

m-Amido-henzoyl  derivative 
CsH,(NH,)(NH.C0.CbH,NH2).    [129°].    Needles 
(from  dilute  alcohol)  (Hugh,  B.  7,  1268). 

o-Oxy-hemoyl  derivative 
CeH4(NH,).NH.C0.CsH,.0H.     [143°].     Crystals 
(Bell,  C.  J.  28,  1201). 

^-Phenylene-diamino  CsHj(NH2)j.  [140°]. 
(267°). 

FormaUcm. — 1.  By  reduction  of  p-nitro- 
aniline  and  of  jp-di-nitro-benzene  .(Hofmann, 
Pr.  11,  518  ;  12,  639  ;  Zincke,  B.  7,  871).— 2.  By 
reduction  of  C|,Hj,N2.CjH4NH2  (Martius  a.  Griess, 
Z.  1866, 136).— 3.  By  distilling  (5,2,l)-di-amido- 
benzoic  acid  (Griess,  B.  5,  201).— -4.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  induline  by  heating  C^Hj.N^.CgH^.NH, 
with  aniline  hydrochloride  (Witt;  Fischer  a. 
Hepp,  B.  23,  839). 

Preparation. — ^From  aoetanilide  by  nitration 
and  reduction  with  tin  and  HCl. 

Properties.  —  Plates  (by  sublimation)  or 
monoclinic  crystals  (from  water)  changing  in 
the  solution  to  trimetric  plates.  M.  sol.  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Forms  a  hydrate 
C8H,Nj2aq  [80°].  With  PbO^  and  aqueous  HOAo 
it  gives  a  bright  bluish-green  colour  (Lauth, 
C.  B.  Ill,  975).  p-Phenylene-diamine  is  very 
poisonous  (Vignon,  G.  B.  107,  533).  A  mere 
trace  of  a  mixture  of  m-  and  p-  phenylene-di- 
amine  gives  on  warming  with  HOAo  and  K2Cr20, 
a  blue  colour,  changing  on  boiling  to  red  (Witt, 
0.  J.  35,  856 ;  Meldola,  0.  J.  51,  105). 

BeaeUons.  —  1.  Oxidised  to  quinone  by 
H2SO4  and  MnO.^.  Quinone  is  also  formed  to- 
gether with  NH,  by  oxidatiop  of  the  si^phate 
with  KjOrjO,  (Meldola  a.  Evans,  O.  J.  Proc. 
5,  115).— 2.  When  exposed  to  air,  O,  EjO^,  or 
KjFeOyj  p-phenylene-diamine  and  its  salts  are 
oxidised  to  CbH^N^  a  feeble  red  base  with  green 
lustre  [230°]  yielding  CsHjAcNj  [294°]  (Ban- 
drowski,  M.  10,  126). — 3.  Ghlorine  passed  into  a 
solution  in  HOAc  forms  tetra-chloro-quinone. 
— 4.  FeClj  added  to  a  solution  of  the  hydro- 
chloride saturated  with  HjS  ppts.  Lauth's  violet, 
which  is  V.  sol.  pure  water,  but  ppd.  by  salts 
(Lauth,  G.  B.  82,  1441). — 5.  Potassium  nitrite 
added  to  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  forms 
C„H4(NH5Cl)Nj01,  and  in  presence  of  a  large 
excess  of  HOI  it  forms  C8H4(NgCl),.— 6.  Mixed 
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with  aniline  (2  mols.)  and  oxidised  by  KjCrjO, 
it  yields  pheno-safranine. — 7.  The  suVphocyanidle 
is  converted  by  heat  into  CsHj(NH.OS.NHj)j 
(Lellmaan,  A.  221,  8).— 8.  BleacMng-powder 
solution  added  to  a  solution  in  HOlAq  ppta. 
yellowish-white  quindne  di-ohloro-di-imide  which 
detonates  at  12i°  (Krause,  B.  12,  47).— 9.  Aceto- 
acetic  eth&rat  170'  forms  OuH^NjO,  [176°]  which 
is  probably  C„H^(NH.C0.CH2.C0.CH.)»  (Knorr, 
B.  17,  545  ;  19,  3303). 

Salts.— B"HiGlj.  Triolinic  tables,  v.  sol. 
water,  almost  insol.  HClAq.— B"H2PtCls.— 
B'H^SnjCls  (Hiibner,  A.  209,  366).—B"S^r^.— 
B"n.,S.fl,  (Bernthsen,  A.  251,  62).— B"H,SO^. 
Micaceous  plates,  si.  sol.  water  (Viguon,  Bl. 
[2]  50, 152).— B"H,CA.    S.  -15  at  15°. 

Di-formyl  derivative  CbH4(NH.CH0)j. 
[204°].    Amorphous  mass  (Wundt,  B.  11,  828). 

Mono-acetyl  derivative 
C,H^(NH,)(NHAo).     [161°].    Formed  by  reduc- 
tion of  0^,(N02).NHAo  with  iron  and  acetic 
acid  (Nietzki,  B.  17,  343).    Needles,  si.  sol.  cold 
water.— B'jHjPtCls. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C^^'Rk.a)^. 
[above  295°] .  Formed  by  boiling  the  base  with 
HOAc  (Biedermann  a.  Ledoux,  B.  7,  1531). 
Small  octahedra,  sol.  HOAo. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C^JT^B^I^'BlSz). 
[128°].  Formed  by  reducing  benzoyl-^-nitro- 
aniline  (Hubner,  A.  208;  295).  Plates,  si.  aol. 
vrater.- B'HCl.— B'jiHjSOj.    Needles. 

Di-benzoyl  derivative  0|jH4(NHBz)2. 
[above  300°].  Formed  from  the  base,  BzCl,  and 
NaOHAq  (Hinsberg,  A.  254,  254).  Plates, 
yields  a  nitro-  product  [251°]. 

o-Oxy-bemoyl    derivative 
C5Hjj(NH2)(NH.C0.C„Hj.0H).  [158°].   GUtteriag 
needles  (BeU). 

Hexahydride  C|jH,|,(NHj)2.  Di-a/mido- 
}iexa/methylene.  Formed  by  reducing  the  di- 
oxim  of  quinone  tetrahydride  in  alcohol  with 
Na  (Baeyer  a.  Noyes,  B.  22,  2172).  Liquid, 
with  faint  ammoniacal  odour,  forming  crystal- 
line salts  and  an  acetyl  derivative  melting  above 
310°. 

Referemces. — Bbomo-,  Bkomo-nitbo-,  Ghlobo-, 
NiTBO-,  and  Oxi-  phenylene-diamine. 

PHENYLENE-DIAMINE  STJLPHONIC  ACID 

0.  Dl-AMIDO-BENZENE  SUIiPHONIC  ACID. 

PHENYLENE-DI-AMYL-DIAMINE 

[1:4]  CsH4(NH.C5H„)2.  [49°].  Colourless  crys- 
tals (Baeyer  a.  Noyes,  B.  22,  2173). 

DIPHENYLENE-AZOHE     '(,'^'\.    [156°]. 

Formed,  together  with  Cj^H^NA  [240°]  and 
CijHsNjO  [152°]  by  boiling  di-o-nitro-diphenyl 
with  alcohol  and  zinc-dust  (Tauber,  B.  24, 
3081,  3883).  Greenish-yellow  needles  by  sub- 
limation, not  volatile  with  steam.  Almost  insol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  m.  sol.  ether,  v.  e.  sol. 
HOAc.  Beduced  by  tin  and  HCl  to  0,2H,„N„HC1, 
which  crystallises  in  white  needles,  rapidly  re- 
oxidised  by  air  to  diphenylene-azone. 

Salts.  —  B'HCl.  Flat  bronzed  prisms, — 
BBAuCl,.  —  B'jHjPtCls :  yellow  needles.  — 
B'HjCrO,-- B'CeHaNjO,.    [194°].  Brown  needles. 

PHENYLESfE-BENZALDEHYDINE  v.  vol.  i. 
p.  109. 

FHENYLENE-BENZAMIDINE  v.Benzenyl- 

PgENTLENE-DUMINB. 

Vol.  IV. 


PHENYLENE-DI-BENZIDEira-DIAMINE  o. 

Dl-BENZYLIDENE-PHENYLENE-DIiMINB. 

PHENYLENE-BENZYL-m-DIAMINE 
O.H,(NH2).NHO,H,.  Formed  by  reducing  benzyl, 
m-nitro-aniline  (Meldola  a.  Coste,  C.  /.  55,  5971. 
Oil.  -B"2HC1 :  hexagonal  tablets.    FeClj  colours 
its  solution  red  and  gives  a  white  pp.  on  heating. 

Di-henzoyl  derivative 
OaH4(NHBz).NBz.C,H,.    [178°].    Sol.  alcohol. 

Phenylene-benzyl-p-diamine.  [30°].  Got  by 
reducing  benzyl-^-nitro-aniline  (Meldola  a. 
Coste,  O.  J.  55,  590)  or  p-nitroso-benzyl-aniline 
(Boeddinghaus,  A.  263,  302).  Wax-like  mass  of 
crystals,  turning  red  in  air.  When  mixed  with 
the  »t-isomeride  it  yields  di-benzyl-amido- 
indamine  on  oxidation. — B'2H01.  White  plates, 
V.  sol.  water.  J'eOlj  colours  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion green,  changing  to  red.  After  saturation 
with  HjS  it  gives  a  blue  pp.  with  FeOlj. 

Di-acetyl  derivative.    [117°].    Prisms. 

Bi-bemoyl  derivative.   [124°].  Needles. 

Fhenylene-dl-benzyl-diamine  v.  vol.  i.  p. 
501. 

Fhenylene-tetra-beuzyl-m-di  amine 
C„H,(N(C,a,)j)2.      [81°].     Formed  by  heating 
pienylene-m-diamine  with  NaOHAq  and. benzyl 
chloride.     Amorphous  powder,  sol.  HOAc. 

Phenylene-tetra-benzyl-^-diamine.  [149°]. 
White  crystalline  powder.  HOAc  and  CrO, 
form  a  blue-violet  colouring  matter. 

PHENYLENE  -  BENZYLIDENE  -  DI  - 
METHYL-DIAMINE  CisHj^Nj  i.e. 
CsH5.CH:N.CeH4.NMej.  [93°]  (Calm,  B.  17, 
2940);  [101°]  (Kohler,  A.  241,  361).  Formed 
from  phenylene-di-methyl-j)-diamine  and  benzoic 
aldehyde.— B"2HC1. 

PHESYLENE  -  BENZYL  -  DI  -  METHYL  - 
DIAMINE  C,H50Hj.NH.C„H,.NMes.  [48], 
Formed  by  reducing  the  preceding  body  in  al- 
cohol with  sodium-amalgam  (Kohler,  A.  241, 
361).     Platfes.    Yields  a  nitrosamine  [128°]^ 

PHENYLENE-BLTJE  or  Lauth't  violet  ■». 
Amido-imiiio-di-phenyl-sulphide. 

PHENYLENE  -  BROMO  -  ACETYLENE  - 
KETONE  V.  Beomo-oxy-indonaphthene. 

DI-PHENYLENE-BUTAHE     q^'ch  C^  • 

Dvphensuccindene.  [100°].  Formed  by  heating 
()3)-di-phenyl-sucoinic  anhydride  with  HI  arid 
P  and  180°  (Eoser,  A.  247, 156).     White  needled. 

PHEHYLENE-IS0BUTYL-2r-DIAMINE 
C,H5NH.CoH4.NH2.     [39°].    Formed   by   reduc- 
tion of   ^J-iiitroso-isobutyl-aniline  (Wacker,  A. 
243,  299).    Plates  (from  benzene-ligroin). 

PHENYLENE  -  BUTYLIDENE  -  o  -  DIAMINE 


C«H<NH>CH?r. 


[233°].       Formed    from 


phenylene-o-diamine  and  isobutyric  aldehyde 
(Lassar-Cohn,  B.  22,  2724).  Needles  (by  sub- 
limation).-B'HCl.     [184°].— B'jH.,PtCl„. 

The  isomeric  compound  from  phenylene-m- 
diamine  melts  at  216°,  while  that  from  phenyl- 
ene-^-diamine  is  oily,  and  yields  B'jH^PtClj. 

DI  -PHENYLENE  -  ISOBUTYL-  ftUINOX  - 

ALINE  g«^<-^:^>0„H,,.CH2i'r.  [147°].  Formed 

from  phenanthraquinone  in  HOAc  and  isobutyl- 
phenylene-diamine  in  alcohol  (Gelzer,  B.  20, 
3256).     Yellowish  needles.— B'HCl :  needles. 

o-PHENYLENE-DICAEBAMIC  ETHER 
C„H,(NH.C02Et)2.     [88°].     Formed  by  heating 
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o-pienylene-diatmne  with  ClCO^Et  (Snape,  0.  J. 
49,  259).    Needles  (from  alcohol). 

m-Fhenylene-dicarbamlc  ether.    [145°]. 

p-Fhenyleue-dicarbamlc  ether.  [193°].  Got 
by  heating  ^-phenylene  dioyanate  with  alcohol 
(Gattermanu  a.  Wrampelmeyer,  B.  18,  2605). 

Di-phenylene-dicarbamic  acid.  Ethyl 
ether  C02Et.NH.CeHj.C,H,.NH.C0jEt.  [230°]. 
Formed  from  benzidine  and  ClCO-iEt  or  by  boil- 
ing diphenylene  dicyanate  with  alcohol  (Snape, 
C.  J.  49,  256  ;  Schiff  a.  Yanni,  J.  258,  369). 

Di-phenyl  ether,  [o.  240°].  Made  by 
heating  diphenylene  dicyanate  with  phenol  at 
140°  (Snape).    Tables,  si.  sol.  alcohol". 

SI-FH£NYL£N£<CABBIIfOL    C„H„0    M. 

^'^yCH-OK.       Fluorene    alcohol.       [153°]. 

Formed  by  reducing  diphenylene  ketone  with 
sodium-amalgam  (Barbier,  A.  Ch.  [5]  7,  504). 
Hexagonal  plates  (from  benzene).  Oxidised  by 
CrOj  to  diphenylene  ketone.  ACjjO  at  100° 
forms  an  acetyl  derivative  [75°].  When  heated 
above  its  melting-point,  diphenylene  carbinol 
yields  C„sH,gO  [290°],  a  nearly  colourless  resin. 

o-PHEHYLENE  CAEBONATE  O^H^COs. 
[118°].  (225°-230°).  Formed  from  sodium 
pyrocatechin  and  ClCOjBt  (Wallach,  A.  226, 
84).    Four-sided  prisms  (from  alcohol-benzene). 

m-Fhenylene      carbonate       GsB.,<(^fS^CO. 

F-irmed  by  heating  resorcin  with  cyanuric  acid 
and  ZnClj,  and  also  by  the  action  of  COCL,  on 
resorcin  (Birnbaum,  B.  14,  1753).  Amorphous 
solid,  sol.  HOAc. 

wi-FHENYLENE  DICARBONIC  ETHER 
CsH,(0.00jEt)j.  (298°-302°).  Formed  from 
sodium  resorcin  and  ClOOjEt  in  ether  (Wallach, 

A.  226,  84).  The  ^-isomeride,  [100°],  (810°),  is 
got  in  like  manner  from  hydroquinone  (Bender, 

B.  13,  697). 
FHENYLENE-CHLORO-OXY  -  ACETYLENE 

KETONE  V.  Cklobo-m-oxy-ikdonaphthene. 

FHENYLENE  -  CINNAMYLIDENE  .  DI- 
METHYL-DI-AMINE  C„H,sNj  i.e. 
C„H5.CH:CH.CH:N.C8Hi.NMej.   [141°].  Formed 
from    cinnamic    aldehyde    and    phenylene-di- 
methyl-^-diamine  (Nuth,  B.  18,  575).    Needles. 

FHENYLENE   -   CVMINYLIDENS   -  SI  - 
METHYL-DIAMINE  C.jHjjNj  i.e. 
C3H,.06Hj.CH:N.C.H<.NMej.      [100°].     Formed 
from  cuminol  and  phenylene-di-methyl-diamine 
(Nuth,  B.  18,  575  ;  Uebel,  A.  245, 299).  Needles. 

m-FHEHYLENE  DICYANATE  06H,(N:C0)j. 
[51°].  Got  by  distilling  TO-phenylene-dicarbamic 
ether  (Bender,  Bn.  8,  897).    Crystals. 

^-FHENYLENE  DI-CYANATE  0;aj(N:C:0)2.  , 
[91°].  (231°  at  745  mm.  i.Y.).  Y.D.  5-79  (for 
5-54).  Prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of  carbonyl 
chloride  COCI2  through  ^-phenylene-diamine 
hydrochloride  heated  to  200°-250°  (Gatter- 
mann  a.  Wrampelmeyer,  B.  18,  2604).  Colour- 
less needles.  Sublunable.  Pungent  vapour. 
Beacts  like  phenyl-cyanate,  forming  di-ureas  with 
amines,  and  di-carbamic  ethers  with  alcohols. 

FHENYLENE  DI-OYANIDE  «,  Nitrile  of 
Phthatjo  acid. 

FHENVLENE  ETHIL-ACETAUIBINE 

C„H,<^^*^C.CH,.     [180°].     Formed  by  the 

action  of  keJO  on  phenylene'ethyl-o-diamine 
(Hempel,  /.  pr.  [2]  39,  200 ;  41, 166).    Plates. 


PHENYLENE-ETHYL-o-DIAMINE 
C„Hj(NHj,)(NHEt).      (249°).     Formed    by    re- 
ducing o-nitro-ethylaniline  with  tin  and  HCl 
(Hempel,  J.  pr.  [2]  39,  199;  41,  164).      Oil, 
turning  red  in  air  and  light. 

Acetyl   derivative  CAN^EtAc.    [104°]. 

Fhenylene-etbyl-m-diamiue 
C„H,(NH,)(NHEt).  (276°  uncor.).  Oil,  formed  in 
like  manner  (N61ting  a.  Strieker,  B.  19,  546). 
B"H,C1, :  white  powder. 

Phenylene-ethyl-j>-diamine.  (270°).  Oil, 
sol.  benzene  (Nolting  a.  CoUip,  B.  17,  267 ; 
Schweizer,  B.  19,  149;  Fischer  a.  Hepp,  B. 
19,  2994 ;  Bernthsen  a.  Goske,  B.  20,  980).— 
B-'H^SO, :  needles  or  prisms.— B"HjCl2.  Plates, 
V.  sol.  water.— B"H2PtCle. 

Fhenylene-di-ethyl-OT-diamine 
C„H,(NH2)(NEt2).     (277°).    Formed  by  reducing 
m-uitro-di-ethyl-aniline  (N.  a.  S. ;  Groll,  B.  19, 
200).     Oil. 

Phenylene-di-ethyl-p-diamine.  (261°  un- 
cor.). Formed  by  reducing  nitroso-diethyl 
aniline  or  0sH,(NBt2).N2.CjH4.NEtij  (Lippmann 
a.  Fleissner,  B.  16, 1424).  Oil.— B"2H,CljPtCl.. 
Bed  crystals.  —  B"ZnOl2  2aii.  Converted  by 
treatment  in  aqueous  solution  with  alumi- 
nium sulphate,  NajS^Oj,  and  KjCr^O,  into 
NEtj.C,H3(NHj).S.S03H  [229°], whence  by  diazo- 

tisation  CeH,(NEt2)<|^    [107""]    may    be    got 

(Bernthsen,  A.  251,  1). 

Ftaenylene-s-di-ethyl-^-diamine. 
mtrosamine    C,H4(NEt.N0)2.  [90°].  Formed 
from  jjphenylene-diamine  by  successive  treat- 
ment with  EtBr  and  HNO^  (Nietzki,  B.  16, 465). 
Yellowish  plates  (from  benzene-ligrcnn). 

Fhenylene-tetra-ethyl-p-diamine 
C,Hi(NEt2)2.  [52°].  (280°  uncor.).  Got  by  heat- 
ing phenylene-di-ethyl-diamine  orN2(CjH4.NEt2)j 
with  EtI  (Lippmann  a.  Fleissner,  B:  16,  1427  ; 
M.  4i  801).  Monoclinic  plates  (from  dilute  alco- 
hol), a:6:c  =  ■99:1:1-833  ;  ;8  =  90'30'.— B"KfPtClr 
—  B"H.JIg<Cls.  Monoclinic  prisms.  —  B"^, : 
black  prisms.— B"2HI.—B"Hl3. 

FHENYLENE-ETHYL-BENZAMIDINE 

C.H,<;[^^*^CPh.  [81°].   Got  by  ethylation  of 

phenylene-benzamidine  (Howe,  Am.  5,  421). — 
B'HCl  3aq.— B'jHjPtCls.  -E'ENO,  aq  [155°].— 
B'EtOH  [136°].  —  B'Etlaq.  —  B'EtC12aq.  — 
B'jEt^PtCl,.-  B'BtHSOjaq. 

FHENYLE  SE-ETHYLENE-o-DI  AMINE 
NTT  PTT 
C5H4<\ttt'q2^.     QmTioxaline  tetrahydride. 

[97°].  (290°).  V.D.  4-44  (oalc.  4-64).  Formed 
by  heating  pyrocatechin  with  ethylene-diainine 
hydrate  at  200°-210°  (Merz  a.  Ris,  B.  20,  1191). 
Formed  also  by  reducing  quinoxaUue  with  alcohol 
and  Na.  Plates  (from  water).  FeCl,  colours  its 
dilute  aqueous  solutions  blue  or  violet.  Alkaline 
KjEeCyij  oxidises  it  to  quiuoxaline. — B"j3HCl. 
[above  150°].  Scales.— B"jH2CA.  [184°].— 
B",2C,H3N30,.  [above  120°],  Yellow  crystal- 
line pp.,  si.  sol.  ether. 

Acetyl  derivative  Ca'B.^iiiJ^o.^:C^B^. 
[144°].  [350°  uncor.).  Granules,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Si-pheuylene-ethylene-tetramine  v.  vol.  ii, 
p.  491. 

FHENYLENE-ETHYLENE-DISTJLFHONE 
CbH4(S02)2C2Hj.    Formed  by  heating  ethylene 
bromide  with  potassium  benzene  m-disulphinata 
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(Otto.  J.  pr.  [2]  86,  450).    White  plates,  m.  sol. 
cono.  HNO,. 

PHENYLENE  DI-ETHYL  DIKETONE 
C,Sj(CO.CA)j..     [220°].     Formed  from   tere- 
phthalio  chloride  and  ZnEtj  in  ether  (Miinoh- 
meyer,  B.  19,  1850).     Needles  (from  ether). 

PHENYLENE  DI-ETHYL  DISULPHONE 
C„H^(SOJEt)j.      [142°].      Obtained  by  heating 
C,H,(S02K)2  [1:3]  with  EtBr  at  100°  (Otto,  J.vr. 
[2]  36,  449).    Colourless  plates. 

PHENYLENE-FTJEFUEALDEHYDINE  o. 
vol.  i.  p.  109. 

tHENYLENE-DIULYCOLLIC  ACID  v.  OxY- 

DIPHBNYLENK-AOETIO  AOID. 

DIPHENYLENE-DIHYDEAZINE  0,.flnN, 
t.e.N2H3.C^^.C8H,.NjH,.  [167°].  Formed  from 
benzidine  hydrochloride  by  diazotisation  and 
reduction  by  NajSOj  or  SnCl^  (Arheidt,  A.  239, 
206).  Small  white  plates,  sol.  hot  water.  Aqueous 
potassium  oyanate  forms  the  semicarbazide 
CjiHisNeOj  [807°].  Nitrous  acid  forms  a  di- 
■  nitrosamine  0,  jHijN^Oz  [112°].  Pyruvic  acid  forms 
C.sHnN^O,  [197°].  Acetone  yields  C.^aN, 
[198°],  whence  fusion  with  ZnClj  yields  di- 
phenyl-di-methyl-indole  CuHuNj  [270°]. 

Befsrence. — Di-oxy-di-phenyiiEne  dihydbaz- 
niE. 

DIPHENYLENE-IMIDE  v.  Caebazole. 


OIPHENYIENE      KETONE 


CM.' 


[83°].  ,  (above  300°). 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  phenanthra- 
quinone  or  diphenyl  di-o-carboxylic  acid  with 
CaO  (Fittig  a.  Ostermayer,  A. '  166,  378 ; 
Anschutz  a.  Schultz,  B.  9,  1400).— 2.  By  heat- 
ing anthraquinone  with  lime.(Anschutz,  B.  11, 
1213).— 3.  By  dry  distillation  of  the  Ag  salt  of 
its  dicarboxylic  acid  (Bamberger  a.  Hooker, 
B.  18,  1034 ;  A.  229,  156).— 4.  By  passing  a 
mixture  of  phenol  and  CS^  over  hot  copper 
(Carnelley  a.  Dunn,  0.  J.  Proa.  4,  53 ;  B.  21, 
2005,  who  regard  the  product  thus  obtained  as 
isomeride). 

Prope^Ues. — Yellow  needles  or  plates  (from 
alcohol).  Yields  phenyl-benzoic  acid  by  potash- 
fusion.  Distillation  over  zinc-dust  gives  di- 
phenylene-methane  [113°]  (Fittig,  B.  6,  187). 
Forms  a  nitro-  derivative  [220°]  and  a  di-nitro- 
derivative  [290°]  (Schultz,  A.  203,  104).  Alka- 
line EMnOj  oxidises  it  to  phthalic  acid  (Anschutz 
a.  Japp,  B.  11,  213).  HjSO,  forms  at  260°  a 
disulphonio  acid,  whence  CaA"  (Schmidt  a. 
Schultz,  A.  207,  345). 

Oxim.    [192°]  (Spiegler,  M.  5, 195). 

Beferences. — Bbomo-,Di-chloeo-,  Nitbo-,  and 

OXI-   DiPHENTLENE    KETONE. 

DIPHENYLENE    KETONE     CAEBOXYLIC 

ACID  [t:2]0,H,<^>C.H3.00,H[^6].  [192°]. 

Formed  by  oxidation  of  fluoranthene  by  chromic 
acid  mixture  (Fittig,  A.  193,  149;  200,  6). 
Orange-red  needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

BeacUons. — 1.  Potash-fusion  gives  diphenyl 
om-dicarboxylic  acid. — 2.  Yields  diphenylene 
ketone  on  distillation. — 3.  Distillation  with  zinc- 
dust  gives  dipheuylene-methane  (fluorene). 

Salts.— BaA'j4aq.—CaA'j,2aq.—AgA'. 

Dipheuyjene  ketone  carbozylic  acid,  [above 
275°].,  Formed  by  heating  the  dicarboxylic  acid 
(Bamberger  a.  Hooker,   B.  18,  1034j  A.  229, 


158).    Pale    yellow    needles,    si.    sol.    aleoliol. 
May  be  sublimed.— BaAV—AgA' :  yellow  pp. 
Diphenylene  ketone  carboxylic  acid 

[1:2]  C„H,<<^^>0A.C0^[^3].     [227°  cor.]. 

Formation  (Graebe,  B.  13,  1308 ;  B.  20 
845;  A.  247,  275).— 1.  From  diphenyl  dia- 
carboxylic  acid  by  heating  with  H^SO,  at  120° 
or  with  POCI3  or  ZuOlj,.— 2.  By  heating  di- 
phenylene dicarboxylic  acid  with  H^SO^  for  10 
minutes  at  150°.. 

Properties.— Yeila-^  needles,  v.  sol.  hot  al- 
cohol.    Cono.  H^SOj  forms  a  red  solution. 

BeacUons. — 1,  Potash-fusion  yields  diphenyl 
di-o-carboxylic  acid.— 2.   PClj   (1   mol.)   forms 

Q°g;''/QQQj)J>CO  [128°],  which  may  be  crystal- 
lised from  ligroin,— 3.  PCI5  (2  pts.)  at   160° 

yields  ^^H3(C0ciP>*^^^  P^°]'  ^^'<="'^  ^'^^^^ 
fluorene  carboxylic  acid  on  reduction  with  zino- 
dust;  and  dilute  acetic  acid. — 4.  Zinc-dust  and 

p   TT  

ammonia  reduce  it  to  ri  g /firv  ■rTi^CH(OH). — 

5.    HI  and  P  give    fluorene. — 6.    Phenol  and 

SnCl,  at  120°  give  ^»g*(gQ^g,>C(C„H,.0H), 

[165°],  which  yields  AgA'  and  C^,B.,Mp,  [c 
130°]. — 7.  Besorcin  gives  rise,  on  heating,   to 

Q   TT   

Q^*,QQjn^C{Cfi,,(OB.)^)^,  a  yellowish-brown 

powder  which  exhibits  green  fluorescence  in 
alkaline  solutions. 

Salts.  —  NH,A'  aq.  —  NaA'  6aq :  yellow 
needles,  y.  sol.  hot  water. — AgA' :  yellow  pp. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.     [132°].    Needles. 

Ethyi  ether  EtA'.    [103°].    Needles. 

Chloride  C„H,C10a.    [128°]. 

Am,ide  C„H,(NH,)02.  [225°].  Silky  yellow 
needles  (containing  iHOEt).  Formed  from  the 
chloride,  and  also  by  heating  phenanthraquiuone 
mono-oxim  with  HjSO,  at  100°  (Wegerhoff,  B. 
21,  2357). 

0,xim  C„H,(C02H)(C:N0H).    [263°]. 

Phenyl -hydrazide 
C„H,(C0ja)(C:N3HPh).       [205°].      Brownish- 
yellow  prisms,  m.  sol.  alcohol. 

Diphenflene  ketone  dicarboxylic  acid 

C,H,<;^°>C,H,(CO,H),[^3:6].      Formed    by 

oxidation  of  retene-qninone  and  of  oxyisppropyl- 
diphenylene-ketone  carboxylic  acid  (Bamberger 
a.  Hooker,  B.  18,  1033 ;  A.  229,  151).  YeUow 
needles  (from  HOAc).  Not  melted  at  270°,  but 
loses  CO2  at  a  higher  temperature.  Yields  di- 
phenyl on  heating  with  CaO.  Potash-fusion 
forms  diphenyl  tricarboxylic  acid. — ^BaA". — 
AgjA" :  yellow  pp. 

Methyl   ether  Me;jA".      [184°].      Yellow 

Ethyl  ether  EtA".    [115°].    Needles. 
Oxim  C,2H,(COaH)2:C(NOH).    Yellow  pp., 
not  melted  at  280°. 

DIPHENYLENE  KETONE  OXIDE 

CO^^'g^^O.    Xanthone.     [174°].     (350°)   at 

730  mm.  (Graebe,  A.  254,  280).  S.  (alcohol)  -7 
in  the  cold  ;  8-5  at  78°. 

Formation. — 1.   Obtained    by  oxidation    of 

CK,<(^^yO  with  CrOj  and  HOAc  (Me:z  a. 
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Weith,  B.14, 192).— 2.  .By  the  dry  diBtiUation  of 
salicylide ;  the  yield  being  35  p.c.  of  the  theo- 
retical (Perkin,  JS.  16,  339).— 3.  By  distilling 
phenyl  phosphate  with  sodium  m-  or  p-oxy- 
benzoate  (Eiohter).— 4.  By  the  action  of  POClj 
on  potassium-saHoylate  of  ethyl. — 5.  By  dis- 
tilling neutral  or  basic  sodium  salicylate  with 
P2O5. — 6.  In  small  quantities,  when  salicylic 
acid  is  distilled. — 7.  By  strongly  heating  sodium 
o-chlorobenzoate.^8.  From  sodium  o-phenyl- 
benzoate  and  POClj. — 9.  To  the  amount  of  12  p.c. 
of  the  theoretical  quantity,  by  the  action  of  o- 
ohlorobenzoyl  chloride  on  basic  sodium  salicyl- 
ate.— 10.  By  the  action  of  cone.  HjSO,  on 
[1:2]  CsH4(OPh).C02H  (Graebe,  B.  21,  503).— 
11.  By  distilling  phenyl  salicylate  (Seiffert, 
J.  pr.  [2]  31,  479).— 12.  By  heating  salicylic 
acid  (1  mol.)  with  PCI5  (1  mol.),  then  adding 
phenol  a»id  distilling  (Klepl,  J.  pr.  [2]  28, 217.— 
13.  By  distilling  calcium  p-oxy-benzoate  (Gold- 
schmidt,  M.  4,  128). — 14.  A  product  of  the  elec- 
trolysis of  a  solution  of  phenol  in  EOKAq  at 
200=  (Bamberger  a.  Berl6,  B.  24,  3212). 

Preparation. — 1.  Phenyl  phosphate  (20  g.) 
and  sodic  salicylate  (20  g.)  are  distilled  together  ; 
a  violent  aclion  ensues ;  when  it  is  over  the 
residue  is  distilled  over  at  400°,  best  in  a  current 
of  air.  The  crude  product  is  shaken  with  solu- 
tion of  NaOH  and  distilled  with  steam.  The 
residue  is  extracted  with  alcohol,  from  which, 
on  cooling,  the  ketone  crystallises  (B.  Bichter, 
J.  pr.  [2]  28,  276).— 2.  By  distilling  salicylic 
acid  with  Ac^O,  the  salicylide  which  is  first 
formed  splitting  off  CO,  when  the  temperature 
rises  (Perkin,  C.  J,  43,  85),  In  this  process 
there  is  formed  a  by-product  CnHjOj  [192°] 
which  is  converted  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash 
into  an  acid  OnHsO^  [275°]  (A.  G.  Perkin,  C.  /. 
43, 187). 

Properties. — Long  white  needles,  grouped 
concentrically.  M.  sol,  ether,  alcohol  and 
benzoline,  more  sol.  benzene  and  chloroform, 
insol.  water.  The  solution  in  cone.  HjSO^  shows 
blue  fluorescence  (Graebe,  B.  IS,  1679).  J)oes 
not  react  with  hydroxylamine  or  phenyl-hydraz- 
ine (Spiegler,  B.  17,  808). 

Reactions. — 1.  Eeduced  by  ziwc-dust  or  by 

HI  to  OH2<^=g»>0  [100-5°]  but  no  further.— 

2.  Potash-fiisiori,  converts  it  into  salicylic  acid 
and  phenol. — 3.  If  the  fusion  be  stopped  when 
the  mass  is  pasty  (at  about  200°),  dissolved  in 
water  and  ppd.  by  HCl,  di-oxy-benzophenone 
is  obtained,  C0(CjH,0H)2. —  4.  Sodium-amal- 
gam reduces  the  di-phenylene-ketone  oxide 
(in  dilute  alcoholic  solution)  to  C^^HigOa  [200°]. 
This  body  crystallises  from  CHCI3  in  prisms. 
It  is  split  up  by  chromic  acid  into  di-phenylene- 
ketone  oxide  and  diphenylene  methane  oxide,  so 
that  it  is  perhaps  a  molecular  compound  of  these 
two  bodies.— 6.  Bromine  at  200°  forms  a  di- 
bromo-  derivative  [212°].— 6.  Fuming  H^SOj 
gives  a  disulphonic  acid  which  forms  BaA"  aq, 
crystallising  from  hot  water  in  needles  (A,  G. 
Perkin,  C.  J.  43,  192), 

Isomeride  CijH.Oj,  [91°]  (R.) ;  [96°]  (G.). 
A  product  of  the  action  of  POCI3  on  sodium 
salicylate  (Eichter,  J,  ^,  [2]  28,294).  Formed 
also  by  heating  the  sulphate  of  o-diazobenzoic 
acid  with  phenol  (Griess,  B.  21,  981).  Needles, 
V.  e,  sol.  ether,    fields  diphenyl  on  distillation 


with  zinc-dust.  Br  gives  C„H,BrOj' [193°]. 
Hi,SO,  yields  a  disulphonic  acid,  which  gives 
BaA"aq  crystallising  in  needles. 

Dixanthone     C,H.<(°)>C.H,<j3^>  C,H^. 

[256°].  Occurs  in  the  product  of  the  action  of 
salicylic  acid  on  resorciu  (Kostanecki  a.  Seid- 
manii,  B.  25,  1654).  It  crystallises  from  HOAo 
in  groups  of  needles,  and  its  solution  in  H^SO^ 
shows  greenish  fluorescence.  - 

References.  —  Di-amido-,  Nitko-,  and  OxY- 

DI-PHENYIiENE    KETONE    OXIDK. 

PHENYIENE  MEECAPTAW  v.  Di-thio- 
EESOBCiN  and  Di-thio-hydkoquinone, 

Diphenylene  mercaptan  CjH4(SH).CbH,(SH). 
[176°].  Formed  by  diazotising  benzidine,  and 
treating  the  product  with  potassium  xanthate 
and  alcoholic  potash  successively  (Leuckart, 
/.  pr.  [2]  41,  212 ;  cf.  Gabriel,  B.  13,  390). 
White  plates  (from  alcohol). 

Di-methyl  ether  MCjA".  [184°].  Plates, 
Di-ethyl  ether'&t^".  [135°].  Plates.  , 
oo-SIFHEHYLENE-mETHANE    v.    Fluob- 

ENE, 

(7)  -  Diphenylene  -  methane      OHj<^^''^*, 

Methylene-diphenyl.  [118°].  (295°  uncor.).  V.D, 
84  (oalc.  88).  Occurs,  together  with  the  (5)- 
isomeride,  among  the  products  of  the  passage  of 
a  mixture  of  benzene  and  toluene  through  a 
red-hot  tube  (Oarnelley,  G.  J.  87,  708).  Pearly 
plates  (from  alcohol),  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  v.  sol. 
ether.  Its  alcoholic  solution  shows  faint  blue  *  ' 
fluorescence.  CrO,  and  HOAo  oxidise  it  to 
OijHjOj  [281*  cor.].  Bromine  in  ether  gives 
CisHjBrj  [162°].  Picric  acid  fdrms  a  compound 
C, jHijCjHaNjO,  crystallising  in  blood-red  needles 
[81°]. 

(5)-0iphenylene-methane  C,3H,„.  [205°]. 
(320°).  V.D.  86-2  (calc.  83).  Formed  as  above. 
Pearly  plates  (from  alcohol).  Oxidised  by 
CrO,'  in  HOAc  to  O^H.Oj  [288°  cor.]  which 
sublimes  in  white  needles. 

DIFHENTLENE-IIETHANE  OXIDE 

CH,<Q''g'>0.    [100°].     (315°  cor.).    Formed, 

to  the  amount  of  2  p.c,  in  the  preparation  of 
PhjO  by  heating  phenol  with  ALClj  (Merz  a. 
Weith,  B.  14,  191).  Formed  also  from  di- 
phenylene ketone  oxide  by  heating  with  fuming 
HIAq  at  160°  or  by  distilling  with  zinc-dust 
(B.  Eichter,  X  pr.  [2]  28,  280  ;  Graebe,  A.  254,  ; 

282)  ;  and  by  distilling  euxanthone  over  heated 
zinc-dust  (Wichelhaus  a.  Salzmann,  B.  10, 
1399  ;  Graebe  a.  Ebrard,  B.  15, 1678).    White  j 

plates  (from  alcohol). 

Reactions. — 1.  Oxidised  by  CrO,  or  dilute 
HNOa  to  diphenylene  ketone  oxide. — 2.    PCI5  i 

forms  HCl  and  a  product  whence  water  at  0°  ' 

produces  C„H,0.P0(0H)2  [255°-260°]  an  acid 
forming  Ag^A"  and  (NHJ^A".— 3.  Br  forma 
CiaHjBr.O  and  CisHjBrjO  [136°]. 

DIPHENYLENE  -  METHANE     STTLFHIDE 

CHj<^«^*>S.     [128°],     (342°).     Formed  by 

reducing  C0<;^«2<>S  with  HI  and  P  at  170° ; 

and  also  by  passing  phenyltolyl  sulphide  through 
a  red-hot  tube  (Graebe  a.  Sohultess,  A.  263,  12). 
Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  t.  e.  boI.  CHCl,. 
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DIPHENYLENE  -  METHANE     SULPHONE 
[170°].    Formed  by  heating 


''h<c!h:>so. 


CO<;^«g'>SOj  with  HI  and  P  at  170°  (Graebe 

a.  Schultess,  A.  263,  15).  Needles,  v.  sol.  hot 
alcohol. 

fH£NYLENE-UETH£KYI.-AllIISINE 

C.H,<;^^CH.   [167°].   (above  360°).  Formed 

by  boiling  phenylene-o-diamine  with  formic 
acid  (Wundt,  B.  11,826;  Fischer,  B.  22,  645). 
Trimetrio  crystals  (from  alcohol). — B'HCl  aq. — 
B'HAuCl,.  •  Yields  on  methylation  CsHsN,  [B3°] 
(278°  at  730  mm.)'. 

Carboxylic      acid      C02H,C„H,<;^^^CH. 

Formed  by  reducing  the  formyl  derivative  of 
(2,l,4)-nitro-amido-benzoic  acid  (Zehra,  B.  23, 
3634).  White  needles,  blackening  without 
fusion  when  heated. — HA'HCl :  white  needles. 

m  -  PHENYLEKE  -  METHYL  ■  DIAMINE 
[1:3]  CsH,(NHj).NHMe.  Methyl  -  phenylene  - 
diamine.  Amido-methyl-aniUne  (265°-270° 
uncor.).  Formed  by  reduction  of  m-nitro- 
methyl-aniline  (Nolting  a., Strieker,  B.  19,  548). 
Oil.  Gives  a  methyl-ohrysoidine  with  diazo- 
benzene  chloride. 

^-Phenylene-methyl-diamine 
[1:4]  CeH4(NHj)(NHMe).  (258°  uncor.).  Formed 
by  reduction  of  p-nitroso-methyl-aniline  (Fischer, 
B.  19,  2992)  or  of  CeHj(NHMe).Nj.C,H4.S03H 
(Bemthsen  a.  Goske,  B.  20,  929).  Oil,  v.  sol. 
water.  FeClj  gives  a  red  colour,  which  on  suc- 
cessive treatment  with  HCl  and  HjS  becomes 
blue  (dimethyl  thionine).  —  B'jHjSO^:  white 
needles  (from  water). 

ira-Phenylene-di-methyl-diamine 
[1:3]  OeH,(NH2)(NMe2).  (269°)  at  740  mm. 
S.G.  ^  -995  (Groll,  B.  19,  200) ;  (258°)  (Staedel 
a.  Bauer,  B.  19,  1945).  Formed  by  reduction  of 
m-nitro-di-methyl-aniline.  Oil.  With  nitrous 
acid  it  yields  a  colouring-matter  closely  resem- 
bling Bismarck  brown.  With  diazobenzene 
chloride  it  yields  a  di-methyl-ohrysoidine  which 
dies  a  somewhat  redder  shade  than  ohrysoidine. 
PbOj  and  aqueous  HOAc  gives  a  yeUowish- 
brown  colour  (Lanth,  G.  B.  Ill,  975).— B'HCl. 

Acetyl  derivative  C5Hi(NMe2)(NHAc). 
[87°]. 

^-Fhenylene-di-methyl-diamine  , 
[1:4]  C,H^(NH,)(NMej).  [41°].  (257°  i.V.). 
Prepared  by  reduction  of  nitroso-di-methyl 
auiUne  and  of  {CsB.il'iM.e^)^^^  by  tin  and  HCl 
(Sehranbe,  B.  8,  616;  Wurster,  B.  12,  522; 
Weber,  B.  10,  760).  Prepared  also  by  reduction 
of  C,Hi(NMe,).Nj.C„H4.S03H  (E.  Fischer,  B.  16, 
2235).  Fo'rmed  also  together  with  di-ohloro-p- 
phenylene-diamine  and  di-chloro-^-phenylene- 
di-methyl  diamine  by  boiling  nitroso-di-methyl- 
aniline  with  HCl  (S.G,  1-2)  (Mohlau,  B.  19, 
2010). 

Properties. — ^Long  white  needles  or  short 
prisms,  ■  V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  PbOj 
and  aqueous  HOAo  give  a  magenta-red  solution 
changing  to  violet-black  (Lauth,  C.B.  Ill,  975). 
Colours  wood,  and  paper  made  from  wood, 
ci-imson  (Wurster,  B.  20,  808). 

BeaeUons. — 1.  Yields  quinone  on  oxidation 
with  MnOj  and  H^SO,.— 2.  Bromme  in  HOAc 
forms  CgHiiXjEr,  which  orystallises  from  its  red 


alcoholic  solution  in  green  scales  [146"] 
(Wurster  a.  Sendtner,  B.  12,  1803).— 3.  H^S 
and  an  oxidising  agent  {e.g.  FeOlj)  gives 
methylene-blue  (v.  vol.  iii.  p.  265).    Methylene- 

red    S2<§«^NMe2Cl      is      a      by-product 

(Bemthsen,  A.  230,  137 ;  251,  1).— 4.  Na^S^O, 
and  CrO,  give  C.H3(NMe2)(NHJS.S03H,  which 
yields  methylene-blue  on  further  oxidation. — 

5.  Aldehydes  and  ketones  form  products  of  con- 
densation, e.g.  0,H,(NMe.,).N:CHPh  [93°]  (Calm, 
B.  17,  29B8),  C,H^(NMe,).N:CH.C„H,0H  [1:2] 
[1B4°],  and  C.Hj(NMe,).N:CH.C„H,.OMe  [1:4] 
[148°]  (Nuth,  B.  18,  574;  Steinhart,  A.  241,- 
843).  Benzil  and  alcoholic  KOH  form 
CPhBz:N.CeH,NMe2  [139°]  ;  benzoyl-aoetone 
forms  in  like  manner  CH^z.CMe:N.C|,H4NMe2 
[136°]  (Vogtherr,  B.  25,  635).  Benzoin  gives 
CHPh(OH).CPh:N.CeHiNMes  [127°]  on  heating, 
while  deoxybenzoin  forms  CjjHjjNj  [139°]. — 

6.  Oxalic  ether  forms,  on  heating,  the  ether 
CsH,(NMe2).NH.C0.C0.^t  [117°]  which  yields 
a  corresponding  acid  [192°]  and  amide  [259°] 
(Sendtner,  B.  12,  530). 

Salts. — B"2HC1.  Very  deliquescent  plates. 
— B"H2SnCl,.    Cubes.— B"H,PtCl,. 

Acetyl  derivative  CjH,(NMe2)(XHAo). 
[130°].    (355°).    Small  leaflets  or  needles-. 

j)-PhenyIene-tri-methyl-diamine 
[1:4]  OjH,(NMej)(NMeH).  (265°).  Obtained  by 
reduction  of  its  nitrosamine,  which  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  jj-phenylene-tetra- 
methyl-diamine  (Wurster  a.  Sohobig,  B.  12, 
1809).    Oil. 

Acetyl  derivative.    [95°].'    Prisms. 

Nitrosamine  CsH,(NMeJ(NMe.NO).  [99°]. 
licaflets  or  tables,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

m-Fhenylene-tetra-methyl-diamine 
[1:3]  05H,(NMej)j.  [-2°].  (266°  i.V.).  S.G.  i^ 
•992.  Prepared  by  heating  phenylene-m-diamine 
with  methyl  alcohol  and  HCl  at  190°  (Wurster 
a.  Morley,  B.  12,  1814).  Purified  by  distilling 
with  ACjO  (Eomburgh,  jB.  T.  G.  7,  2).  Oil,  si. 
sol.  water.  HOAc  and  nitric  aeid  give 
C5H(N02)jN2Me,N0  [132°].  s-Tri-nitro-benzene 
forms  B"CsH3(N0j,)s  [121°].  m-Di-nitro-benzene 
gives  B"CjHj(N02)2  [68°]  crystallising  in  needles. 
Bromine  forms  oily  OijHijBr^Nj.  NaNOj  and 
dilute  HClAq  give  oily  CjHj(NO)(NMej)j,  which 
forms  a  hydrochloride  B'HCl,  crystallising  in 
dark-red  needles  (Witt,  B.  18, 877). 

Salts. — B"H2Cl2  2aq:  hygroscopic  crystals. 
— ^B"HjFeCyj  aq.  Pearly  plates  (Wurster  a. 
Boser,  B.  12, 1826). 

Methyl  iodide  WMel.  [192°].  Crystals, 
V.  sol.  water. — B"MeHl2. 

Di-methylo-di-iodide  B"Me2lj.  Plates, 
V.  sol.  water  (Hofmann,  Pr.  12,  639). 

p-Fhenyleue-tetra-methyl-diamiiLe 
[1:4]  C,Hj(NMe.,)j.  [51°].  (260°  i.V.).  Prepared 
by  heating  p-phenylene-di-methyl-diamine  with 
MeOH  and  HClAq  at  200°  (Wurster,  B.  12,  526, 
1803,  1827).  White  leaflets,  si.  sol.  cold  water, 
r.  sol.  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  becomes 
violet-blue  on  exposure  to.  air  or  addition  of 
oxidising  agents.     The  blue  substance  appeara 

only  to  exist  as  a  salt,  e.g.  CsH,<^jjjyj^2_]]>CH, 

(Wurster,  B.  19,  3195  ;  20,  266  ;  21,  921).  It 
becomes  colourless  on  fuither  oxidation. 

Reactions. — 1.   Bromine  in   HOAo  forma,  a^ 
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bine  colouring  matter  C,|,H,4N2,  which  forma 
blue  solutions  in  water  and  alcohol. — 2.  KjPeCys 
added  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  forms 
C,„H„N22HjFeCy5  grystalUsing  in  lustrous  blue 
needles.  —  3.  Sodium  nitrite  and  hydrochloric 
acid  give  C„H,(NMe,)(NMeNO)  [98°]  and 
C„H3(N0j)(NMe2).NMe.N0  [87°]. 

Salts.— B"2HC1 ;  crystals.— B'TBCjPtCls.— 
B"2HjS0^.— B"H,PeCy3:  white  needles. 

Methylo-iodfdes  B"MeI.  [above  270°]. 
Leaflets  (W.).-B"Me2lj.    Plates  (Hofmann). 

JReference. — NiiBO-PHBNYLENE-Di-MHiHni-Di- 

AMINE. 

PHENTIENE  -  DI  -  METHYL  -  DI  -  AMINE 
SUIPHONIC  ACID  C,H3{NHJ(NM6,).S0,H. 
Got  by  reduction  of  p-nitro-di-methyl-amido- 
beuzene  sulphonic  acid  (Michler  a.  Walder,  B. 
14,  2176).  Large  rhombohedra,  v.  sol.  water. — 
BaA'j. — CaA'j:  plates. 

.  iJ-PHENYLENE-DI-METHYL-DI-ETHYI- 
DIAMINE  C,H^(NMeJ(NEy.  (264°).  Formed 
from  [l:4]0sH,(NEt2)(NBL,),  MeOH,  and  HClAq 
at  200°  (Lippmaun  a.  Pleissner,  M.  4,  791). 
liiquid.  Coloured  blue  by  oxidising  agents. 
.  Methylo-iodide  B"2MeL  [218°].  Yields 
B"Me^tCls,  B"Me2AuCl„  B"MejCdI„  and 
B"Me2(C,HjN30,),  [235°]. 

o-PHENYIENE-  METHYL  -  ETHYLENE  - 

DIAMINE  CbH,<;^^^>CjH<.      v-Methyl-gum- 

oxalme  tetrahydnde.  (274°).  Formed  by  heat- 
ing phenylene-ethylene-diamine  with  Mel  at 
110°  (Bis,  B.  21,  381).  Liquid.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  coloured  blue  by  FeClj. 

Methylo-iodide  B'Mel.  [above  200°]. 
Crystals. — ^B'jMejPtCls.    Yellow  needles. 

DIPHENYLENE  -  METHYL  .  FBHFUEANE 

cSici^.OMe-      [J24°].      Got     by     reducing 

ca' !C(?^^''^^^*'  ("^*PP  *•  Klingemann,  B.  21, 
2932). 

PHENYLENE  -  DI  -  METHYL -DI  -  MALONIC 
ACIDS  C,Hi(CH2.CH(COjH)2)j.  The  ethers  of 
these  acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc- 
dust  on  the  acids  CeH4(CH2.0Cl(C02Et)2)2  which 
are  formed  from  sodium  chloro-malonio  ether 
and  a?-di-bromo-xylenes  (Perkin  a.  Kipping,  C.  J. 
53,  16 ;  B.  19,  437 ;  21,  36).  The  o-  and  bl- 
ethers are  oily,  the  p-  ether  is  crystalline  [51°]. 
The  ethers  form  deliquescent  sodium  derivatives 
NajCHHjjOfl,  and  the  o-  compound  of  this  formula 
is  converted  by  iodine  into  the  tetrahydride  of 
naphthalene  tetraoarboxylic  ether.  The  m- 
acid  is  a  liquid  v.  sol.  water,  the  p-  acid  is 
crystalline  [195°].  The  p-  acid  forms  AgjA", 
and  when  heated  splits  up  into '  COj  and 
C„H,(CH,.CH,.C02H)j  [223°]. 

PHENYLENE  -  METHYL  -  METHENYL  - 


AMIDINE  C„H.<^^®^OH. 


[33°].     (278°)  at 


730  mm.  Formed  from  phenyleue-methenyl- 
amidine,  Mel,  and  MeOH  at  100°  (0.  Fischer, 
B.  22,  644).    Prisms.— B'HAuCl,.    Needles' 

DIPHENYLENE-METHYL-PYKAZINE 
C„H,.C.N;CMe 
G„H,.C.N:CH  ' 
thraquinone  and  propylene-diamine    (Strache, 
•£.  21,  2362).    White  medlea.— B'sH^PtCl,. 


[128°]. .  Formed  from  phenan- 


y-^-DIPHEN YLENE  -  TETHA-  METHYL  -  DL 
PYBKDLE  O^H^N^  i.e. . 
CH:CMe\„  r  it  r  tt  vr/CMe:OH  p,,.,,, 

CH:CMe/^-^«^^-'^«^^--^\CMe:CH-  '-130  J. 
Got  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aoetonyl- 
acetone  (2  mols.)  and  benzidine  (1  mol.)  (Paal 
a.  Schneider,  B.  19,  3158).  Colourless  tables. 
Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  ligroin. 

DIPHENYLENE-METHYL-QUINOXALINE 

C„H„N2  i-e.  CsHsMe^^i^;^"^'.  [213°].  Formed 

from  (1,3,4) -tolylene-diamine  and  phenanthra- 
quinone  in  HOAo  (Hinsberg,  B.  17,  323).  Yel- 
low hair-like  crystals,  v.  sol.  benzene. 

DIPHENYLENE  ■   NAPHTHOQTTINOXAL  . 

INE   C,.H,<^:^;^^^*.      [273°].      Formed  by 

boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  (l,2)-naphthyl- 
ene-diamine  with  phenanthraquinone  in  HOAo 
(Lawson,  B.  18,  2426).     Small  yellow  crystals. 

The  sulphonic  acid,  got  by  mixing  a  hot 
aqueous  solution  of  naphthylene-o-diamine  sul- 
phonic acid  with  phenanthraquinone  dissolved 
in  NaHSOjAq  with  addition  of  NaOAc,  forms  a 
yellow  crystalline  Ka  salt,  sol.  hot  water,  but 
ppd.  by  alkalis  (Witt,  B.  19, 1719,  2791).  When 
fused  with  KOH  it  yields  the  insoluble  eurhodol 

C,jH,<;|>C,„H5(OH)_[2  4],    which  forms    a 

scarlet  hydrochloride. 

m  -  PHENYLENE  -  DI  -  (j3)  -  NAPHTHYL  - 
DIAMINE  CeH4(NHC,oH,)2.  [126°].  Formed 
by  heating  m-phenylene-diamine  with  (;8)- 
naphthol  (Buhemann,  B.  14,  2654).  Felted 
needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

;p-Phenylene-di-(/3)-naphthyl-diamine 
CsH4(NH0,„H,)j.  [235°].  (over  400°  m  »act«>). 
Formed  by  heating  ^-phenylene-diamine  with 
(j3)-naphthol  at  200°  (Eueff,  B.  22,  1080).  White 
plates,  almost  insol.  boiling  alcohol,  v.  sol. 
nitro-benzene.  KNOj  added  to  its  sclation  in 
cone.  HjSO,  gives  a  greenish-violet  colour, 
changing  to  blue.- B'2C5H3N30,.     [c.  217°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  CsH4(NAc.C,„H,)j. 
[210°].    Plates  (from  benzene). 

Benzoyl  derivative  C^-^^z^^.  [220^]. 

Beference,  —  Nitro-phenylbne-naphihyl-di- 

AMTNE. 

PHENYLENE  -  NAPHTHYLENE  -  AMINE 
C,5H„N  i.e.  [gig]  ^°  h'>^-^-  P^nyl-naphthyl- 
carhazole.  [330°]. '°  (454°)  (Schweizer,  A.  264, 
195).  S.  (alcohol)  -25  at  78°  ;  S.  (toluene)  -5  at 
111°  (Bechi,  B.  12,  1978).  Occurs  in  crude 
anthracene,  from  which  it  may  be  got  from  the 
residues  after  sublimation  of  the  anthracene 
(Graebe  a.  Knecht,  B.  12,  341,  2242  ;  A.  202,  1). 
Formed  by  ^passing  phenyl-(j3)-naphthyl-amine 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  Colourless  plates,  v^sl. 
sol.  HOAo.  Its  solutions  show  blue  fluorescence. 
Oxidation  by  KjCr^O,  and    HjSO^   forms    the 

quinone  ^^  oP>^^  '^^"'^"^  ^^'°^  crystallises 
from  HOAc  in  reddish-yellow  needles,  and  is 

^  C  H  ' 

accompanied  by  ^'  ^  q^O  which  crystallises 

from  benzene  in  red  prisms. 

Acetyl  derivative  GisHijNO.    riai°]. 
Nitrosamine  CuHuNjO.    [240°]". 
Tetrahydride     CijH.sN^       Formed     by 
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reduction  with  HIAq  and  P  at  210°.  Syrup. — 
B'HI.    Long  needles. 

Fhenyleue-naphthylene-amine 

rail]  o"  H  >^^-    l^^^^"]-    ^or"»ed  by  heating 

S<[q«^«>NH  with  reduced  copper    at   240° 

(Eym,  £.-23,  2465).  Greenish-yellow  plates,  si. 
sol.  cold  benzene,  y.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

PHENYLENE  -  HAPHTHYLENE  ■  E^ONE 

OXIDE  00<p'»2°>0.     [135°].     Formed    by 

boiling  («)-naphthyl  salicylate  (Grael]^  a.  Feer,  B. 
19, 2612).  Formed  also  by  heating  (a)-naphthol 
with  salicylic- acid  and  HOAo ;  and  by  distilling 
(l,2)-(a)-naphthol  carbozylic  acid  with  salicylic 
acid  (Kostanecki,  B.  25, 1643).  Crystals,  si.  sol. 
cold  alcohol.  Its  solution  in  H2SO4  shows  green 
fluorescence.  Converted  by  potash-fusion  into 
o-(o)-di-oxy-phenyl-naphthyl-ketone    (Fhomina, 

A.  257,  92). 

Isomeride.  [140°].  Formed  in  like  manner 
from  (^)-naphthyl  salioyBite ;  and  by  heating 
(2,l)-(^)-naphthol  carboxylio  acid  with  salicylic 
acid.     Needles.     Beduced    by    zinc-dust     to 

CH,<°'»|»>0.    [80°]. 

p .  PHEHTLENE  -  DI  -  (3)  -  NAPHTHYL  -  DI  - 
METHYI-DIAMINE  CeH4(NMe.C,oH,)j.  [180°]. 
Formed  from  CsHi(NHC,„H,)2,  Mel,  and  MeOH 
at  140°  (Bueff,  B.  22, 1080).    Plates. 

PHENYLENE  -  NAPHTHYLENE      OXIDE 

c'  H*^^'  [*''^°J'  Fornied  ""y  distilling  a  mixture 
of  phenol  and  (a)-naphthol  with  PbO  (Arx,  B. 
13,  1726  ;  A.  209,  141).  YeUow  needles,  si.  sol. 
alcohol.  H2SO4  forms  a  tetrasulphonic  acid 
which  gives  Ba^CuHsS^Ois  4aq.  CrO,  and  HOAc 
formCi^HA  [140°].-C„H,„O20.H3N3O,.  [165°]. 

Isomeride  C,eH,„0.  [296°]  (A.) ;  [300°]  (G. 
a.  E.).  Formed  in  like  manner  from  (/3)- 
naphthol  (A.).  Got  also  by  distilling  the  com- 
pound CijHgOa  (from  phenylene-naphthylene- 
amine)  with  zinc-dust  (Graebe  a.  Knecht,  A. 
202, 15).    Plates,. T.  sol.  toluene. 

Beferences. — Di-bromo-,  Di-chloro-,  and  Di- 

NITBO-   PHENTLENE-NAPHTHYLENE    OXIDE. 

PHENYLENE  OXIDE  0^B.fi1  [103°].  A 
product  of  the  distillation  of  o-oxy-benzoyl-o- 
oxy-benzoic  acid  (Marker,  A.  124,  249).  Silky 
needles  (from  alcohol).  HNO3  yields  the  nitro- 
compound CbHs(NOj)0  [150°]. 

Diphenylene    oxide    CijHgO    i.e.    q^\>0. 

[87°].    (283°)  (Galewsky,  A.  264, 188). 

Formation.— 1.  By  distUling  PhjPOj  over 
lime,  MgO,  or  PbO  (Lesimple,  A.  138,  375; 
Hoffmeister,  Z.  [2]  7,  24  ;  4.159,  211 ;  Ereysler, 

B.  18,  1720).— 2.  By  distilling  phenol  (2  pts.) 
with  PbO  (3  pts.)  ^ehr  a.  Dorp,  B.  7,  398; 
Graebe,  A.  174,  190).— 3.  By  distilling  CafOPh)^ 
(Niederhausern,  B.  15, 1120).— 4.  By  the  action 
of  red-hot  lime  on  di-phenylene-ketone  oxide. — 
5.  One  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  HCl  on 
mucic  acid  at  150°. 

Properties. — White    plates    (from    alcohol). 

Converted  by  AoCl  into  OH,.CO.g^3\,o    [81°], 

which  yields  an  oxim  [146°]  and  a  phenyl- 
.hydrazide  [133°].  H2SO4  forms  a  deliquescent 
'disolphonic  acid,  w^ich  yields  BaCijHjSjO,  aq. 


Picric  acid  compound  CuHhOCjHjNjO,. 
[24°].  Yellow  crystals  (Goldschmiedt  a.  Schmidt, 
M.  2,  14). 

Beferences. — Amido-,  Bromo-,  Tetra-chloro-, 

Dl-IODO,    DiNITRO-    PHENyLENE    OXIDES. 

0  -  PHENYLENE  -  OXY  -  BENZAHIDINE 

C.H4<^^C.0„H4.0H.      [223°].     Formed  by 

reducing  salioyl-o-nitro-aniline  with  tin  and 
HCl  (Mensching,  A.  210,  345).  Needles.— 
B'HCl  aq.— B'jHjSOj  4aq.     Needles,  si.  sol.  Aq. 

o-PHENYLENE-PHESYL-DIAMINE.  The 
sulphonic  acid  which  gives  the  barium  salt 
BaA'2  2aq  may  be  got  from  its  anilide  [1:2:4J 
C„H3(NHPh)(NHj).S02NHPh  [157°]  which  is  got 
by  reduction  of  C,H3(NHPh)  (N02).S0jNHPh,  and 
yields  B'HCl  [182°]  (Fischer,  B.  24,  3794). 

^-Fhenylene-phenyl-diamiue 
OsH4(NHPh).NHj.  Armdfl-diphenylatmne.  [67°] 
and  [75°].  (354°). 

Formation.  —  I.  By  reduction  of  nitro- 
diphenylamine  (Nietzki  a.  Witt,  B.  12,  1401). 
2.  From  ^-nitroso-diphenylamine  by  boihng 
with  alcoholic  potash,  by  reduction  with  tin 
and  HCl  (Ikuta,  A.  243,  279),  or  by  treatment 
with  phenyl-hydrazine  in  ether  (0.  Fischer,  B.  21, 
2615). — 3.  Together  with  azophenine,  by  heating 
^-nitroso-diphenylaminewith  aniline  and  aniline 
hydrochloride  (O.  Fischer  a.  Hepp,  B.  20,  2480). 
4.  By  reducing  CsH4(NHPh)NjC,H4S03Na 
(Hess  a.  Bernthsen,  B.  18,  692). 

ProperUes. — Plates  or  needles,  si.  sol.  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol.  Melts  at  75°  after  crystaUisation 
from  ligroin.  FeCl,  added  to  a  solution  of  its 
salts  gives  a  red  colour,  turned  green  by  excess. 
Yields  quinone  on  oxidation. 

S  a  1 1.— B'jHjSOj.    Plates. 

Nitrosamine  CigH^NjOj.    [0. 130°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  ChHuNjO.    [158°]. 

Benzoyl  derivative  (Lellmann,  B.  15, 
826). 

Sulphonic  acid. 
[1:4:2]  C,H,(NHPh)(NHj).S03H.-  Formed  by  re- 
ducing C„H3(NHPh)(N0j).S03H  (Fischer,  B.  24, 
3800).    Yields  BaA'j  aq  and  an  anilide  [171°], 
which  gives  B'HCl  [215°]. 

m-Phenylene-di-phenyl-diamine 
0BHj(NHPh)j.  [95°].  Formed  by  heating  res- 
orcin  (2  mols.)  with  aniline  (8  mols.),  CaCl, 
(8  mols.)  and  ZnCLj  (1  mol.)  for  35  hours  at  210° 
(Calm,  B.  16,  2792).  Flat  needles,  v.  sol.  ether. 
Oxidising  agents  give  a  green  colour  passing 
to  bluish  violet.  Amyl  nitrite  and  alcohol  H(X 
form  the  jp-nitroso-  derivative  C,sH,jN,0,  crys- 
tallising in  brown-red  prisms  and  yielding 
B"2HC1  (Fischer  a.  Hepp,  A.  255, 145).  B"2HG1 : 
needles  decomposed  by  water. 

Acetyl  derivative  C^ili^Vhka)^.  [163°]. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C8H,(NPhBz)j. 
[184°]. 

Nitrosamine  C,H4(NPh.N0)j.  [102°]. 
YellQw  needles,  forming  a  violet  solution  in 
H2SO4. 

p-Fhenyleue-di-phenyl-diamine 
0„H4(NHPh),.  [132°]  (Bandrowski,  M.  8,  475) ; 
[141°]  (Limpricht,  B.  22,  2910);  [145°]  (0. 
Fischer,  B.  21,  2615);  [152°]  (Calm,  B.  16, 
2803).  Formed  by  heating  hydroquinone  (5  pts.) 
with  aniline  (17  pts.),  CaOL,  (20  g.),  and  ZnCl, 
(5  g.)  for  18  hours  at  210°.  Formed  also  by  the 
action  of  phenyl-hydrazine  on  nitroso-diphenyl- 
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anime  in  alcohol,"  5,nd  from  the  hydrochloride 
of  amido-Balioylio  acid  and  aniline.  Plates,  v. 
Bol.  hot  benzene.  HNO3  added  to  its  solution 
in  HjSO^  gives  a  blue  liquid,  changing  to  red. — 
B"2HC1 :  needles',  decomposed  by  water. 

Acetyl  derivative  CsH4(NPhAo)j.   [192°]. 

Benzoyl  derivative  OjHjfNPhBz)^. 
[«19°]. 

Nitrosamine  0,aH,,,NjOj.    [0. 120°]. 

Phenylene-di-phenyl-diamine 
C,iH4(NH3).NPhj.     Formed  by  reducing  nitro- 
tri-phenyl-amine   (Herz,  B.  23,  2537).    Crystal- 
line.— B'HCl ;  silvery  needles. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H4(NHAo).NPhj. 
[197°]. 

o-PHENYLENE-PHENYL-GTTANIDINE 

C,H4<;^2>^=NPh.    [190°].    (440°-450°). 

Eormed  by  heating  phenylene  o-diamine  with 
di-phenyl-oyanamide  at  215°  (Keller,  B.  24, 
2499).  Whiteneedles  (from  benzene)  or  prisms 
(from  alcohol).  Phenyl-cyanate  forms  the  com- 
pound NPh<;^^>N2(CNPh)C,H,.       [266°].  — 

B'HCl.— B'2H2PtCl8.—B'H2S04 :  long  needles. 

Mona-acetyl  derivative.    [160°]. 

Di-hengoyl  derivative.  [171°].  Needles. 

PHENYLENE  -  DI- PHENYL-  DIHYDRAZ- 
INE.  Bexahydride  C„H„(NH.NHPh)j 
[148°].  Formed  by  reducing  the  di-phenyl-di- 
hydrazide  of  quinone  with  sodium  and  alcohol 
(Baeyer  a.  Noyes,  -B.  22,  2175).  Crystalline,  si. 
sol.  alcohol. — B'H2C204  aq. 

m-PHENYLENE  DI-PHENYL  DIKETONE 
Ce^i{C0.Cja.s)2.  Isophthalopfienone.  [95°]  (M.); 
[100°]  (A.),  (above  360°).  Formed  from  iso- 
phthalyl  chloride,  benzene,  and  AICI3  (Ador,  Bl. 
.  [2]  83,  56 ;  B.  13,  320 ;  Miinohmeyer,  B.  19, 
1848).  Plates  (from  alcohol).  Yields  a  mono- 
oxim  [201°]  (Nolting  a.  Kohn,  B,  19,  146),  a 
dioxim  [70°-75°],  and  two  di-jnitro-  derivatives 
[260°]  and  [0. 100°]. 

p-Phenylene.  diphenyl  diketone 
CeH4(CO.CsH5)2.     [160°].     Formed  from  tere- 
phthalio    chloride,    benzene,    and  AlCl,    (M.). 
Yields  a  dioxim  [235°]. 

Diphenylene  di-phenyl  diketone 
C,jHs(00,.CeH5)j.     [218°].    Got  from  diphenyl, 
BzOl,  and  AIOI3  (Wolf,  B.  14,  2031).     Crystals. 

DIFHENYLENE-FHENYL-METHANE 

C,„H„  i.e.  ^^g''>CHPh.    [145-5°].    Formed  by 

the  action  of  PjOjOr  AICI5  on  a  mixture  of  benz- 
ene and  diphenylene-oarbinol  ;  and  also  by 
heating  CPhjOl  at  200°  (Hemilian,  B.  11,  202, 
837 ;  Bh  [2]  34,  325).  Formed  also  in  small 
quantity  in  the  distillation  of  calcium  benzoate 
or  phthalate  (KekuU,  B.  5,  910 ;  "Miller,  B.  12, 
1489).  Needles,  si.  sol.  ether.  Yields  o-benzoyl- 
benzoic  acid  on  oxidation. 

Reference. Dl-BKOMOrDI-PHEHYLENE-PHENYIi- 

UETHANE. 

v-m-  PHENYLENE  -  DI  -  PHENYL  -  DI  - 
METHYL  -  DI  -  PYREO  LE    DI  -  CAEBOXYLIC  - 

ETHEE  ejjHjjOjNj  i.e. 

COjEt.G:CMes.  T«  ,,  ti  vr/CMerC.CO^Et 
BCiCPh^  ^■^''"■'- ^\CPh:CH 
[185°].    Obta,iued  by  mixing  together  in  acetic 
acid  solution  acetophenone-aoeto-acetic    ether 
(2  mols.)  and  ?»-phenylene  diamine  (1  mol.),  and 
jJIpwing  _the    mixture  to  s.tan^    a  long  time 


(Paal  a.  Schneider,  B.  19,  3161).    Slender  whita 
needlesi    V.  sol.  ordinary  solvents,  except  Aq. 

y-^-Diphenylene  -  di  -  phenyl  -  di  -  methyl  -  di« 
pyrrole  di-carbozylic-ether  C^HjjOjNj  i.e. 
CO,Et.C:CMes.  „  f,  tt  r-  TT  ■^^dyi-^^.OO.m 

HC:CPh>^-^«"'-^«"*-i'\CPh:CH 
[179].  Obtained  by  mixing  together  in  acetic 
acid  solution  acetophenone-aoeto-acetic  ether 
(2  mojp.)  and  benzidine  (1  mol.),  and  allowing 
the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  long  time  (P.  a.  S.). 
Hair-like  needles.  Sol.  alcohol  and  acetic  acid, 
Y.  sol.  ether,  chloroform,  and  petroleum-spirit. 

p .  PHBWYLENE  -  TETR A-  PHENYL  -  DI  - 
PYEROLE  DICAEBOXYLIC  ACID 
CO^.C:CPhs.  „  „  „  „/CPh:C,C02H     r.>.«™ 

Hd:CPh>N-°»^*-^<CPh:6H  •  ^^^"""^ 
300°].  Formed  by  saponification  of  its  ether 
[250°]  which  is  got  from  phenacyl-benzoyl- 
acetic  ether  and  phenylene-^-diamine  (Paal  a. 
Braikoff,  B.  22,  3095).    Small  grains. 

m-PHENYLENE  DI-PHENYL  SULPHONE 
C«H,(S02Ph)2.  [1914].  Formed  by  heating 
benzene  with  PjOs  and  benzene  m-disulphonio 
acid  or  di-phenyl  sulphone  m-sulphonic  acid 
fOtto,  B.  19,  2421 ;  20,  185).  Minute  needles 
(from  HO  Ac).  Alcoholic  potash  at  170°  forms 
O(C.H,.S0jPh)2  [70°]  and  CeH^.SO^K. 

Dl-phenylene  di-phenyl  trisnlphone 
SO,(CX-SOjCeH5)j.      [193°].      Formed    from 
SO2(0„Hi.S03H)j,  benzene,   and  PA    at  200° 
(Otto  a.  Bossing,  B.  19,  3,127). 

PHENYLENE.  DI-  PHENYL-  DI  -THIO  -DI- 
TTEEA  CjH,(NH.CS.NHPh)2.  Formed  from 
phenylene-diamine  and  phenyl  thiooai?bimide  in 
alcohol  (Lellman  a.  Wiirthner,  A.  221,  28 ;  228, 
200).  The  0-  and  p-  compounds  are  decom- 
posed by  heat  into  di-phenyl-thio-urea  and 
phenylene-thio-urea ;  the  to-  compound  melts 
at  161°,  and  the  o-^  isomeride  at  about  290°.  They 
are  insol.  ether. 

m-PHENYLENE-DI-PHENYL-UEEA 
CeHj(NH.CO.NHPh)j.    Formed  from  m-phenyl- 
ene-diamine  and  phenyl  cyanate  (Kiihn,  B.  19, 
1478).     Amorphous. 

PHENYLENE-PEOPENYL-DIAMINE 

C,H4<;^j^^CEt.    [169°].    (above  360°).     Got 

by  boiling  o-phenylene-diamine  with  propionic 
acid  (Wundt,  B.  11,  829),  and  by  reducing  pro,- 
pionyl-o-nitro-aniline  with  tin  and  HOAc  (Smith, 
Am.  6,  172).  Plate?  (from  water).— B'HOl.— 
B'HgO]^.— B'2HjPtClj2aq.— B'jHjCrjO,. 

PHENYLENE-DI-FEOFIONIC  ACIDS 
C6Hi(CH2.CH2.COjH)j.  Formed  by  heating 
C„H,(CH2.CH(C02H)j)2  (Perkin  a.  Kipping,  C.  J. 
53,  8,  32 ;  B.  21,  27,  40).  The  0-  acid  [162°] 
forms  AgjA".  The  m-  acid  [147°]  forms  Me^A" 
[61°]  and  Et^A"  (250°  at  60  mm.).  Tlhep-  acid 
[224°]  forms  Ag^A,"  and  Me^A"  [115°]. 

jp-PHENYLENE-PEOPYL-DIAMINE 
C„H4(NH,)(NHPr).    (281°).     Got    by    reducing 
^-nitroso-propyl-aniline  with  SnClj  (Wacker,  A. 
243,294).  Plates.— B"2HC1.  Plates,  v.  e.  sol.  Aq. 

o-PHENYLENE,PEOPYLENEtDIAMINE 

CA<NH>°»^=-    ['2^-    (2^3°)-    Formed  by 

heating  pyrocateohin  with  propylene-diamine  at 
200°  (Bis,  B.  21,  382).  Plates  (from  ligroink 
— B'33H01.-B'32q„H3N30,.    Thin  needles. 
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DIPHENTLE^IE-PYEAZINE.  Dihydride 
OiijHijNj  i.e.  c''h''c"i^'c2'"  Formed  from 
phenanthraquinoue  and  ethylene-diamine 
(Mason,  B.  19, 112  ;  20,  267).— B'2H.^C1,. 

(a)-PHENYLENE-PTEIDYL-KET01IE 

C,H,<^g-^^:g]^.    [Ul°].    Formed  by  dis- 
tilling the  dioarbozylic  acid 
C,H,0<C;^(Cp.H^^^^^    [284=].    which    is 

formed  by  oxidising  (o)-styryl-{j8).naphthoqnin- 
oline  oarboxylio  acid  (Doebner  a.  Peters,  B.  23, 
1241).     Yields    a  picric   acid    compound 
[197°].    The  dioarboxylio  acid  yields  Ag^A". 
(;8) -Pheny  lene-pyridyl-ketone 

C,H,<^-g;^;g|.    [129°].    Formed  in  'like 

manner  from  the  oorrespoiiding  dioarboxylic 
acid  [264°]  which  is  got  by  oxidising  (o)-styryl- 
(a)-naphthoquinoline  oarboxylio  acid  with 
KMnO,.  Needles.  Yields  B'^HjPtCl^  2aj.  The 
dicarboxylio  acid  forms  AgjA"  as  a  pp. 

PHENYLENE  ■  QTTINOLYLENE     KETONE 

OXIDE  C,eH,NOj  i.«.  0<^«^^jj>CO.    Pheno- 

quinoxantJume.     [188°].    Formed  by  distilling 

p-oxy-quinoline  with  salicylic  acid.  Needles 
(from  alcohol). — B'HCl :  needles. 

DIPHENYLEHE-QirilTOXALINE  CjoHi^Nj 

i.e.  ^"^^-^-^^CsHj.  [217°].  Got  from  phenylene- 

o-diamine  and  phenanthraquinone  (Hinsberg,  A. 
237,  340).    V.  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

SIPHENYLENE-STYfiYL-OXAZOLE 

&^*'g-^>C.CH:CHPh.    [172°].    Formed  from 

phenanthraquinone,  cinnamic  aldehyde,  and 
alcoholic  NH,  at  100°  (Wadsworth,  C.  J.  57, 
H).    Yellow  needles. 

p-PHENYLElTE  DISULPHIDE  C^'E^B^. 
Formed  by  oxidising  dithiohyiroqninone  with 
an  alkaline  ferricyanide  solution  (Leuckart, 
J.  pr.  [2]  41,  206).  Chars  without  melting  at 
300°,  insol.  ordinary  solvents.  Is  reduced  -by 
fusing  with  potash  to  dithiohydroquinone. 

Diphenylene  sulphide  ^'g*>S.  [97°].  (333° 

i.V.).  Formed  by  passing  PhjS  through  a  red- 
hot  tube  (Stenhouse,  A.  156,  332  ;  Graebe,  A. 
174,  185).  Needles,  m.  sol.  alcohol.  Yields  on 
oxidation  the  sulphone  CizH^SOj  [230°]. 

Diphenylene  -  disulphide      C^B./^^o^Ofi^ 

[154°].  (366°).  A  product  of  the  distillation  of 
sodium  benzene  sulphonate  (Stenhouse,  Pr, 
17,  62  ;  A.  149,  252).  Formed  also  by  heating 
phenol  with  P,Sa  (Graebe,  A.  174,  185;  179, 
178),  by  heating  benzene  with  S  and  AlClj  at 
80°  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [6]  1,  530;    14, 

489),  and  by  heating  C^H^i^g^N  (Jaoobsona. 

Elley,  B.  22,  910).  Prisms  (from  CSj).  Cone; 
H^SO^  forms  a  purple  solution.  CrO,  in  HOAc 
gives  the  sulphone  C.jHjSjOj  [325°]  and  the 
sulphoxide  C,2HsS.,0j  [241°],  si.  sol.  cold  benz- 
ene. Br  forms  CijHgSaBr^  crystallising  from 
CS-  in  small  black  prisms. 

m-PHENYLENE  8TTLPH0CYANIDE 
C,Hj(SCN)2.     [54°].    Formed   by  heating    the 
l^d    sa,lt  of    di-thioresorcin    with    ICy  and 


alcohol  at  100°  (Gabriel,  B.  10,  184).  Needles, 
V.  e.  sol.  hat  alcohol.  Yields  a  nitro-  compound 
C„H,(N0J(S0N),  [150']. 

DIPHENYLENE  SULPHONE  v.  Diphenyl- 
ene  SULPHIDE. 

DI-PHENYLENE  SULPHONE  KETONE 

C,H4<^^^>C,H,.   [185°].    Formed  by  heating 

benzophenone  with  fuming  H^SO,  (Beckmann, 
B.     6,     1112;     8,    992),     and     by    oxidising 

CaH<<^^Q>eBHj  (Graebe  a.  Sohultess,  A.  263, 

10).    Yellowish  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

PHENYLENE  DITHIOCARBAMIC  ETHEES 
C,H.,(NH.CO.SEt)j.  Formed  by  boiling  from 
phenylene-thiooarbimide  with  alcohol  (Billeter 
a.  Steiner,  B.  20,  230).  The  to-  compound 
[116°]  and  thep-  compound  [197°]  are  crystalline 
and  yield  Ag^A"  as  white  pps. 

PHENYLENE-DI-THIO-CAEBIMIDE 
C^Hj(NCS)j.     Formed  from  phenylene-diamine 
and  CSCI2  (Billeter  a.  Steiner,  B.  20,  231).    The 
0-  compound  [59°],  to-  compound  [53^  (250°), 
andjp-  compound  [130°]  all  crystallise  in  needles. , 

TO-PHENYLEHE  -  DI  -  THIO  -  DIGLYCOLLIC 
ACID  C5Hj(SCH2.CO.,H)j.  [127°].  Formed 
from  di-thio-resorcin  and  CICH^CO^H  (Gabriel, 
B.  12, 1639).    Microcrystalline  powder. 

Diphenylene-di-thio-di-glycoUic  acid 
C,2Hs(S.CHj.C02H)2.      [252°].     Formed    from 
C,2Hj(SH)j,  NaOHAq,    and  chloro-acetic  acid 
(Gabriel,  B.  13,  890). 

o-PHENYLENE-THIO-lTBEA 

0«Hj<^]^CS.     [298°].    Formed  by  heating 

o-phenylene-diamine  hydrochloride  with  am 
monium  sulphooyanide  and  water  at  180 
(Lellmann,  B.  15,  2146;  A.  221,  9).  Formed 
also  from  o-phenylene-diamine  and  CSClj 
(Billeter  a.  Steiner,  B.  20,  281).  Plates  (from 
dilute  alcohol,  si.  sol.  water).  The  crystalline 
TO-isomeride  is  got  by  heating  TO-phenylene-di- . 
amine  with  CS2  and  some  alcohol  at  150°  (Gucci, 
0. 17,  524).    The  ^-isomeride  melts  at  271°. 

Phenylene-di-thio-di-ureas 
C„H,(NH.CS.NH2)2.  TO-  [215°].  p-  [220°]. 
Formed  by  heating  phenylene-diamine  hydro- 
chloride with  ammonium  sulphooyanide  (Lell- 
mann, 4.  221,  11 ;  B.  15,  2840).  Thep-  com- 
pound is  also  formed  from  p-phenylene  di- 
thiocarbimide  and  alcoholic  NH3  (Billeter  a. 
Steiner,  B.  20,  230). 

Diphenylene  -  thio  -  urea  c°H  NH^^^' 
[238°].  Formed  by  heating  di-qp-amido-diphenyl 
with  alcohol  and  CSj  (Beuland,  C.  J.  58, 167  ^ 
B.  22,  8014). 

o-PHENYLENE-TOLENYL-AMIDINE 

CsH4Me.C'^^>CsH,.    [268°].    Formed  from 

o-phenylene-diamine  and  p-toluic  chloride,  and 
also  by  reduction  of  ^-toluyl-o-nitro-aniline 
(Hiibner,  A.  210,  828 ;  cf.  Briickner,  A.  205, 115). 
Prisms  (from  alcohol).— B'HCl.-B'^H^PtCl^.— 
B'HNO,.- B'2H„S04 :  slender  needles. 

PHENYLENE-DI-^.TOLYL-ra-DIAMINE 
C,„H^N,  i.e.  CA(NH.C„H,Me),.  [137°]. 
Formed  by  heating  resoroin  with  p-toluidine, 
ZnOlj,  and  CaCls  (Hatschek  a.  Zega,  J.  pr.  [2] 
38,  218).  Needles.  Yields  a  di-nitrosamine 
CaHial^^Oa    [0.    150°],    a    di-a,cetyl    derivative 
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C.^jHiaAOjNa  [176°],  and  a  di-benzoyl  derivative 
O^oHiJBz^Nj  [152°].— B^'2HC1 ;  crystalline 
powder,  decomposed  by  water. 

Fhenylene-di-o-tolyl-p-diamine  [135°]. 

(420°).  Formed  by  heating  Kydroqninone  with 
o-toluidine  and  CaCl^  at  290°  (Philip,  J.  pr. 
[2]  34,  65).  Plates  (from  HOAo).  Yields  a  di- 
nitrosamine  [140°].  Yields  C^^^fiz^^  [235°] 
and  CjoHisAo^Nj  [189°].— B"2HC1 :  needles. 

Phenylene-di-p-tolyl-p-diamine.  [182°]. 

Formed  by  heating  hydroquinone  or  phenyl-p- 
ainido-phenol  with  p-toluidine  and  ZnClj  at 
220°  (H.  a.  Z.) ;  Calm,  B.  16,  2810).  Plates. 
Yields  a  di-nitrosamine  [152°],  a  di-aoetyl  de- 
rivative [173°],  and  a  di-benzoyl  derivative 
[222°].— B"2HC1. 

PHENYLENE-TOLYLENE-KETONE  OXIDE 

C,H<<['j^>CjH3Me.   Methyl-xanthmie.    [105°]. 

Formed  by  boiling  ^-tolyl  salicylate  (Graebe  a. 
Feer,  B.  19,  2612 ;  cf.  Seifert,  /.  pr.  [2]  81, 478). 

Isomeride   C,H,<;(,^>C,H3Me  [^  l].  [176°]. 

Made    by    heating    CBH3Me(0H)C0jPh     [49°] 

(Weber,  B.  25,  1745).    Crystals  (from  alcohol), 

o-PHEHYLENE-p-TOLYI-GTrANIDINE 

C,H<<;^^>C:N.C„H^Me.     [209°].    Formed  by 

heating  o-phenylene-diamine  with  di-jj-tolyl- 
cyanamide  at  210°  (KeUer,  B.  24, 2509).  Tables. 
Yields  a  mono-acetyl  derivative  [152°],  a  di- 
benzoyl  derivative  [191°],  and  a  nitrosamine 
Cj,H,2(NO)N3  [150°- 160°].  Phenyl  cyanate  forms 

C,H,N<^°>N,(C.H,):C:NC,H,Me  [254°]  crys- 
tallising from  benzene  in  small  needles.  Di-p- 
tolyl-cyanamide  at  210°  forms  the  compound 
(NHC,H,)3C:Nj(CsH4):C:N.C„H,Me[188°]. 

Salts.— B'HCl.—B'2tt,PtCl,.—B'2H3SO,. 

DIPHENYLENE-TOLYL-METHAITE   Cj„H,5 

i.e.^^yCSJC^B.^M.e.    [128°].    Formed  by  the 

action  of  P2O5  on  a  mixture  of  diphenylene- 
carbiuol  and  toluene,  or  of  AICI3  on  diphenylene- 
carbinyl  chloride  dissolved  in  toluene  (Hemilian, 
B.  11,  203  ;  Bl.  [2]  34,  325).     Silky  needles. 

PHENYLENE-fil-p-TOLYL-DI-METHYL-m- 
DIAMINE  C„H,(N,Me.CjH,Me)3.  (c.  400°).  Got 
by  heating  phenylene-di-^-tolyl-m-diamine  with 
Mel  and  KOH  at  150°  (Hatschek  a.  Zega,  J.  pr. 
[2]  33, 223).    Liquid  smelling  like  geraniums. 

The  isomeric  phenylene-di-o-tolyl-di-methyl- 
^-diamine  (385°-390°)  and  phenylene-di-p-tolyl- 
di-methyl-diamine  [153°]  may  be  prepared  in 
like  manner  (Philip,  J.pr.  [2]  34,  57;  H.  a.  Z.). 

o-PHENYLENE-TJEEA  CeH,<^™>CO. 

[308°].  Formed  by  heating  o-amido-phenyl- 
carbamic  ether  at  90°  (Eudolph,  B.  12, 1296),  by 
heating  o-amido-di-pheuyl-urea  (Lellmann  a. 
Wiirthner,  A.  228,  220),  by  heating  its  ethyl 
derivative  with  HCl  (Sandmeyer,  B.  19,  2654), 
and  by  the  action  of  COClj  in  toluene  on  a 
solution  of  o-phenylene-fiamine  hydrochloride 
at  100°  (Hartmann,  B.  23,  1046).  Leaflets,  si. 
sol.  water. — B'HCl.    Decomposed  by  water. 

Ethyl    derivative     OX<C^^C!.OEt. 

[160°].  Formed  from  o-phenylene-diamine  and 
NH:C(OEt)j.    Plates. 


»K-Phenylene-nrea.  [above  300°].  Formed 
by  similar  methods  (Michler  a.  Zimmermann, 
B.  14,  2177 ;  L.  a.  W.).    Insoluble  powder. 

^-Fhenylene-urea.     [above  320°].    Got   by ' 
healing  p-amido-di-phenyl-urea  (L.  a.  W.). 

Isomeride.  [130°].  Got  by  boiling  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  oxy-phenyl-thio-urea  with  HgO 
(Bendix,  B.  11,  2264).    Tables,  sol.  water. 

Phenylene  -  di  -  ureas  C5Hj(NH.CO.NHj)2. 
o-  [290°].  m-  [above  300°].  Formed  from 
phenylene-diamine  hydrochloride  and  potas- 
sium cyanate  in  cold  aqueous  solutions  (Warder, 
B.  8,  1180  ;  Lellmann,  A.  221,  13  ;  B.  16,  592). 

The  p-  compound  can  be  heated  to  carbonisa 
tion  without  melting. 

References. — Awrno-  and  Nitbo-  phenykene- 

UBEA. 

PHENYI-ENNOIC  ACID. 

Nitrile  CA.CH(C,H,3).CN.  (327°).  Formed 
from  CHjPh.CN,  heptyl  iodide,  and  NaOH  (Eos- 
solymo,  B.  22,  1237).    YeUow  oil. 

DI-PHENYL-ENNYL  XEICYANIDE 
C^H.jCjNsPhj.     [c.  38°].     (c.  293°  at  15  mm.;. 
Formed  from  decoic  chloride,  benzonitrile,  and 
AlCL,  (Kraftt  a.  Koenig,  B.  23,  2384). 

PHEIIYI.-EiraYL-THI0-UEEAC,5H25N2Si.e. 
NHPh.CS.NHC3H,3.  [60°].  Formed  from  ennyl- 
thiocarbimide  and  aniline  (Freund  a.  Schonfeld, 
B.  24,  3359).  Tables,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ligroin. 

PHEHYL-ENNYL-UBEA  CijHjjNp  i.e. 
NHPh.C0.NHCsH,5.      [63°].      Fonhed      from 
phenyl  cyanate  and  aniline  in  alcohol  (Freund 
a.  Schonfeld,  B.  24,  3358).    Long  prisms. 

s-DI-PHENYL-ETHANE  C„H„  i.e. 
CH,Ph.CHiPh.    Dibemyl.    Mol.  w.  182.    [53°]. 
(277°).    S.V.S.  174-2  (Sehiff,  4.  223,  261).    H.P. 
-31,200.    H.C.V.  1,828,300.     H.C.p.  1,830,200 
(Berthelot  a.  Vieille,  Bl.  [2]  47,  866). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  Na  on 
benzyl  chloride  (Cannizzaro  a.  Bossi,  A.  121, 
250;  Fittig,  A.  137,  257).— 2.  From  ethylene 
chloride,  benzene,  and  AlCL,  (Silva,  C.  B.  89, 
606;  A.  Ph.  S.  18,  345).— 3.  From  CHBr:CHBr, 
benzene,  and  AICI3  (Ansohiitz,  A.  235,  155). — 
4.  From  acetylene,  benzene,  and  AlClj  (Varet  a. 
Vienne,  Bl.  [2]  47,  919).— 5.  By  heating  benzyl 
chloride  with  copper  powder  (Onufrovitch,  B. 
17,  833). — 6.  A  product  of  the  action  of  Na  on 
o-bromo-benzyl-broinide  (Jackson  a.  White,  Am. 
2, 390).— 7.  By  adding  sodium  (70  g.)  to  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  phenyl-oinnamonitrile  (Freund 
a.  Bemse,  B.  23,  2859). 

Properties. — ^Long  colourless  needles,  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  and  CS2. 

Beactions. — 1.  Yields  toluene  and  di-phenyl- 
ethylene  when  passed  through  a  red-lwt  tube 
(Otto,  Z.  [2]  6,  22  ;  A.  154,  176  ;  Barbier,  O.  B. 
78,  1769).— 2.  Chlorine  passed  into  fused  s-di- 
phenyl-ethane  forms  first  CHPh:CHPh  and  then 
C„H,C1.CH:0H.C.H,C1  (Eade,  J.pr.  [2]  19,  466). 
In  presence  of  I,  chlorine  forms  ^-di-ohloro-di- 
phenyl-ethane  in  the  cold.  Exhaustive  chlorin- 
ation  yields  CJ2\  and  C^Clj  (Merz  a.  Weith,  B. 
16,  2877). — 3.  H2SO4  forms  a  disulphonic  acid 
C„H,2(S03H)3  5aq,  which  yields  E^A"  2aq, 
BaA"  Jaq,  and  PbA"  aq  (Eade,  B.  6,  953).  A 
tetra-sulphonio  acid,  C„H,„(SOsH),  3aq,  is  also 
formed. 

M-Di-phenyl-ethane  CHa.CHPh„.  (270°)  (0.) : 
(286°)  (H.).  "   ^        '^    " 

Formation.— X.  From  OCla.CHPhj,  alcohol," 
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and  Na  (aoldsohmiedt,  B.  6, 1501).— 2.  From 
CHjPh.GHjBr,  benzene,  and  zinc-dust  (Badzis- 
zewskij  B.  7, 140). — 3.  Prom  paraldehyde,  benz- 
ene, and  H2S04  (Baeyer,  B.  7,  1190).— 4.  To- 
gether with  ethyl-benzene  and  di-methyl-anthra- 
cene  dihydride  by  heating  ethylidene  chloride 
with  benzene  and  AICI3  (Silva,  Bl.  [2]  41,  448  ; 
Ansohutz,  B.  17,  16r>). — 5.  By  distilling  its 
dicarboxylic  acid  (Haiss,  B.  15,  1481). 

Properties^  —  Oil,  with  blue  fluorescence. 
Solidifies  in  a  freezing  mixture.  Yields  benzo- 
phenone  on  oxidation.  Fuming  HNO3  added  to 
its  solution  in  HOAo  forms  benzophenone, 
CPhj(OH).CHj.O.NOj  [107°],  di-phenyl- vinyl 
nitrite  [87°],  and  a  body  [148°]  which  yields  di- 
phenyl-acetonitrile  on  reduction  (Auschiitz  a. 
Komig,  A.  233,  329). 

Tri- phenyl -ethane  CHjPh.CHPh^.  (above 
360°).  Formed  from  CHjCl.CHCl.OEt,  benz- 
ene,  and  AICI3  (Waas,  B.  15,  1128).  Lic^uid, 
with  violet  fluorescence.    Insol.  cold  alcohol. 

s-Tetra-phenyl-ethane  O^e^^  i.e. 
CHPhj-CHPhj.    Mol.  w.  334.    [210°].    S.  (benz- 
ene) 14  at  80°.     S.  (95  p.c.  alcohol)  -8  on  boil- 
ing. 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  benzoyl-  and 
suocinyl-  di-phenyl-carbinol  and  by  distilling  di- 
phenyl-oarbinol  with  succinic  acid  (Linnemann, 
A.  133,  24). — 2.  By  distilling  benzophenone  with 
zinc-di*9t  (Staedel,  B.  6,  1401).— 3.  By  reducing- 
benzpinacone  CPh2(,OH).CPh2(OH)  with  HI  and 
P  (Graebe,  jB.  8,  1055). — 4.  From  di-phenyl- 
carbinol,  glacial  HOAe,  cone.  HClAq,  and  zinc 
(Zagumenny,  A.  184,  176 ;  Bl.  [2]  34,  329).— 5. 
By  reduciag  (3)-benzpinacolin  CPh3.CO.OeH5 
with  HI  and  P  (Zincke  a.  Thorner,  B.  11,  67).— 
6.  By  boiling  (CHPh2)jSj  with  alcohol  and 
copper  powder  (Engler,  B.  11,  926).— 7.  By  re- 
ducing CPhjiCPh^  (Friedel  a.  Balsohn,  Bl.  [2] 
33,  338).— 8.  From  CHPhjOl  and  Na  (Engler). 
9.  By  the  action  of  benzene  and  AIGI3  on 
CBr3.0HJBr,  onCHBr2.CHBr„on  CPhHBr.CHBr„ 
on  CPhBryCPhBr^,  and  ou  CHPhBr.CHPhBr, 
the  yield  in  the  last  case  being  excellent  (An- 
schiitz,  A.  235, 196).— 10.  By  distilling  OPhj^Cl 
(Ansohutz,  A.  235,  220). 

Properties. — Needles  (by  sublimation),  si. 
sol.  alcohol.  Crystallises  from  benzene  with 
C5H3.  Yields  a  crystalline  tetra-nitro-  derivative, 
a  crystalline  tetra-sulphonic  acid,  which  gives 
Ba^»^  and  C^B.^,(OB),  [248°]. 

M-Tetra-phenyl-ethane  CPhj.CajPh.  [140°]. 
Formed  from  CPhjK  and  benzyl  chloride 
(Hanriot,  0.  B.  108,  1119). 

References. — Amido-,  Bbomo-,  Bbomo-amido-, 
D1-BEOM0-DI-KITEO-,  Chdoko-,  Penta-chloko-di- 

NITEO-,  N1TKO-,  and  OXY-,  PHENIIi-ETHAMES. 

PHENYl-ETHANE  DICABBOXYLIC  ACID 

V.  Cabeoxt-phenil-pbopionio  acid  and  Phentl- 
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Phenyl-ethane  tricarboxylic  acid 
CHPh(C02a).CH(C02H),.  [171°].  Got  by  sa 
ponifying  its  ether,  which  is  made  by  the  action 
of  a-chloro-  or  o-bromo-  phenyl-aoetio  ether  on 
sodium  malonio  ether  (Spiegel,  A.  219,  31; 
Alexander,  A.  258,  71).  Small  tablets,  v.  sol. 
hot  water.  Decomposed  on  fusion  into  COj  and 
phenyl-succinic  acid.  Salts.— CajA'",  10  aq. — 
Ca3A"'2  5aq:ppd.  from  aqueous  solution  by  alco- 
hol.—AgjA'";  crystalline  pp. 


Ethyl  ether  Bt^X'".  [46°].  (202°  at 
10  mm.).    Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

Di-phenyl-ethane  o-carboxylic  aeid  C,5H,,0j 
i.e.  C,B.,.CB.^.GB..,.GJB.,.COja..  [131°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  HI  and  P  at  200°  on  iso- 
benzylidene-pbthalide,  and  on  deoxybenzoin 
oarboxylio  acid  (Gabriel,  B.  11,  1019  ;  18,  2446). 
Tablets  (from  dilute  alcohol).— AgA' :  pp. 

Isomerides  v.  Di-phbnyl-ekopiokic  acid. 

Si-phenyl-ethane  di-o-carboxylic  acid 
CisHuO,     i.e.    C03H.CsH4.CHj.CHi,.0aH4.C02H. 
[186°]  (H.) ;  [229°J  (D.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  diphthalyl  with 
HI  and  P  (Graebe,  B.  8,  1055).— 2.  By  the 
action  of    HI    and   phosphorus  on   the    acid 

CO<^^»^*>CH.CH,.0eH,.C0,H       (Wislioenus, 

B.  17,  2181 ;  Ha"sselbach,  A.  243,  254),  and  on 
diphthalylic  acid  (Dobreff,  A.  239,  66).' 

Properties. — Small  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  dilute  HOAc.  EMnO^  in  alkaline  solutioh 
forms  diphthalylic  acid  [263°].  Distillation 
over  soda-lime  forms  s-di-phenyl-ethylene. 

Salts.— (NHJjA"  (dried  at  100°).— CaA' 
(at  100°).  —  BaA".  —  0ujA"0.  —  PbjA"0.  — 
Zn2A"0.— AgHA". 

Methyl  ether  MejA".    [101-°]. 

Ethyl  ether  EtjA".  [71°].  Converted 
by  alcoholic  NH,  into  the  amio  ether 
C3H.(C3H4.C02Et)(0sH,.CQNHj)  [c.  67°]. 

Si-phenyl-ethane  dicarboxylic  acid 
C,H5.CH2.CH(C0jH).C„H,.C0^  [1:2].     [lS4°]. 
(above  300°).     Formed  by  heating  the  nitrile 
with   cone.  HCl  at  220°  (EichelbaUlii,  B.  21, 
2682).     Small  prisms,  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 

Nitrile  C^B.^.GB.^.CS{C!!f).C,B.i.Gl!(.  [110°]. 
(above  300°).  Formed  from  benzyl  chloride 
and  [1:2]  CsHj(CN).CH3.0N.  Plates,  insol. 
water,  alkalis,  and  acids. 

Amide.  [224°].  Formed  by  the  action  of 
cone.  HjSOj  on  the  nitrile.  Converted  by  cone. 
HCl    (S.G.    1-19)    at    100°    into    the    imide 

CA<oo-NH^  >°°  t^^^T  (^""^^  ^°°°)- 

Di-phenyl-ethane  di-carbozjrlic  acid 
CH3.CH(C5Hj.C0jH),.     [275°].     Got  by  heating 
the    tri-oarboxylio  acid  (Haisgj  B.   15,    1481), 
Dong  needles.    May  be  sublimed. — CaA". 

iBomeride  v.  Di-PHEiivL-stJcGiNio  Acn>. 

Di-phenyl-ethane  tri-carbo£ylic  acid 
C0,H.CMe(C3H4.C02H).,.     [2SS°].     Formed  by 
oxidation    of     di-a-tolyl-propionio    acid     with 
KMnO,  (Haiss,  B.  IS,  1479).    Sol.  alcohol  and 
ether;^Ag,HA"'.— AgaA"'. 

Di-phenyl-ethane  tri-carboxyllc  acid 
C,,n,fl,  i.e.  CHPh(CO^).CI'h(COjH),. 

Amide  CHPh(C0^).CPh(C02H).C0NH,. 
[190°].  Got  from  CHPh(C0jEt).CPh(0N).C02Et 
[105°]  which  is  got  by  heating  o-chloro-phenyl- 
acetic  ether  with  alcoholic  KCy  on  a  water-batb 
(Poppe,  B.  23,  114). 

Mono-nitrile 
C02H.CHPh.CPh(CN).C0jH.  The  ethers  Me^A" 
[101°]  and  EtjA'-'  (v.  supra)  are  got  from  o- 
ohloro-phenyl-acetic  acid  and  KCy  in  MeOH  or 
EtOH..  Cone.  H^SO^  converts  Et^A"  into 
CO,Et.CHPh.CPh(COjEt).CONHj  [157°]  crystal- 
lising in  aggregates  of  needles. 

~  '  -NiTBO-  and   Oxx-   Di-phentlIi- 
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PIIENYL-ETHENYL-AMIDINE. 


PHENTL-ETHENYL-AMIDINE  v.  Phentl- 

ACBTAMIDINE.    • 

PHENYL  -  ETHENYL  -  AMIDO  -  PHENYL  - 
MEKCAPTAN  0„H„NS  i.e. 

CtB.t<^^C.CB.^Vh.      Formed     by     heating 

phenyl-aeetio  chloride  with  o-amido-phenyl 
jnercaptan  (Hofmann,  B.  13,  1234).  Oil,  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  On  fusion  with  potash  it 
yields  phenyl-aretic  acid  and  amido-phenyl 
meroaptan. — B'HCI. — B'^H^PtClj  5aq :  needles. 

PHENYL-ETHENYL-AMIDOXIM  CgHioNjO 
i.e.  C5H5.CH2.C(N0H).NH2.  Phenyl-acfitamid- 
oxim.  [67°].  Got  by  heating  phenyl-aoeto- 
nitrile  with  a  solution  of  hydroxylamine  in  dilute 
alcohol  (Knudson,  B.  18,  1068,  2482).  Thin 
prisms,  v.  sol.  water.  Converted  by  phenyl 
oyanate  into  0,H5.CHj.C(NH.C0.NHPh):N0H 
[123°].— B'HCI.     [155°].    White  prisms. 

Acetyl  derivative.     [124°].    Plates. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,H,.C(NOBz).NHj. 
[144^].    Prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Ethyl  ether  C,H,.C(NOBt).NHj.  [58°]. 
Converted  by  potassium  cyanate  into 
CH^h.C(NOEt).NH.CO.NHPh  [148°]. 

Benzyl  ether.    [55°].    Prisms. 

Phenyl-ethenyl-amidoxim 
CH3.0(N0H).NHPh.  [121°].  Formed  by  heat- 
thioaoetic  anilide  with  hydroiylamine  solution 
at  100°  (Miiller,  B.  22,  2408 ;  c/.  Nordmann,  B. 
17,  2746).  Satiny  plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
FeClj,  gives  a  violet  colour,  changing  to  olive 
green  and,  on  heating,  to  red. — B'HCI:  needles. 
— B'jjHjPtCls:  yellow  needles. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C2Hs(N0Bz).NHPh. 
[110°].    White  needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

PHENYL-ETHENYL-AZOXIM  v.  Azoxms. 

PHENYL-ETHENYL  -  DI-ETHYL  -TBI  -  STJL- 
PHONE  CH3.C(S0jEt),(S0JPh).  [109°].  Got  by 
oxidation  df  CH3.C(SPh)(S02Bt)j  (Laves,  B. 
25,  364).    Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

TEI-PHENYL  ETHENYL  TEISULPHONE 
CHs.C(S02Ph)3.  [182°].  Formed  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  NaOH,  and  Mel  on.CH(S03Ph),.  Got 
also  by  oxidation  of  CH3.C(SPh)3  by  KMnOj 
(Laves,  B.  25,  352).    Needles,  v.  sol.  CHCI3. 

DI-PHENYL-ETHENYL-DI-VBEA 
NHPh.CO.N:CMe.NH.CO.NHPh.  [169°].  Formed 
by  adding  aqueous  NaOH  (2  mols.)  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  acetamidine  hydrochloride 
(2  mols.)  shaken  with  phenyl  cyanate  (1  mol.) 
(Pinner,  B.  23,  2923).  Needles,  m.  sol.  alcohol. 
Converted  by  boiling  dilute  (50  p.c.)  acetic  acid 
into  acetyl-phenyl-urea  [183°]. 

PHENYL  EIHEB  v.  Di-phenti,  oxide. 

o-PHENYL-ETHYL  ALCOHOL  CjHi.O  i.e. 
CH,.CHPh.OH.  Mol.  w.  122.  (203°).  S.G. 
I-Ois.  Formed  from  CH3.CHBr.C3H5  by  suc- 
cessive treatment  with  AgOAc  and  NaOH  (Ead- 
ziszewski,  B.  7,  141 ;  Berthelot,  Z.  1868,  589). 
Got  also  by  reducing  aoetophenone  with  sodium- 
amalgam  (Emmerling  a.  Engler,  B.  6,  1005). 
Yields  an  acetyl  derivative  CsHjOAo  (217°-220°) 
which  yields  styrene  on  treatment  with  alcoholic 
(lotash. 

Ethyl  ether  G^UfiM.  (186°).  S.G.  2» -931. 
Formed  from  CHs.CHBr.OsHj  and  alcoholic 
NH3  at  100°  (Thorpe,  Z.  1871, 131). 

j3-Phenyl  -  ethyl  alcohol  CHjPh.CH^OH. 
Bcmyl-carbinol.  (212°).  S.G.  ^  1-034.  Formed 
\>3  reducing  phenyl-acetic  aldehyde  with  sodium- 


amalgam  (Eadziszewski,  B.  9,  873).  Oil.  Aa^O 
at  150°  converts  it  into  an  acetyl  derivative 
C3H3OA0,  (224°),  S.G.  1-029. 

PHENYL-ETHYL-ALLOPHANIC  ETHEE 
C.jHijNjO,  i.e.  C3H3.NH.C0.NH.C03Et.    [106"]. 
Formed  from  phenyl -ethyl-urea  and   ClCO^Et- 
(Neubert,  B.  19,  1825).    Needles  (from  water). 

PHENYL-ETHYL-ALLYL-GITANIDINE 
C„H„N3    i.e.  CN3HjPhEt(C3H3).     Formed  by 
boiling  ethyl-allyl-thio-urea  with    NHPh.HgCl 
and  alcohol  (Forster,  A.  175,  41).— B'HgCL,  aq. 

PHENYL-ETHYL-ALLYL-THIO-ITEEA 
NH(C8H5).CS.NPhEt.    [c.  26°].    Formed  from 
allyl-thiocarbimide  and  ethyl-aniline  (Gebhardt, 
B.  17,  3037).     Colourless  very  soluble  crystals. 

PHENYL-ETHYL-oj-AMIDO-ACETOPHEN- 
ONE  C.jH.jNO  i.e.  C„H3.C0.CHj.NPhEt.  [95°]. 
Formed  from  w-bromo-aoetophenone  and  diethyl- 
aniline  (WeUer,  B.  16,  26).    Needles. 

PHENYL  ETHYLAMIDO  -  ETHYL  SUL- 
PHONE  C3H5.SO3.CjH4.NHEt.  Formed  from 
C3H4(S0303H,)3  and  ethylamine  at  85°  (Otto, 
J.  vr.  [2]  30,  337).— B'HCI.     [130°].    Needles. 

PHENYL  -ETHYL  -  AUIDO  -  (o)-NAPHTHO. 
QTJINONE  0,„H3(NPhEt)03.  [155°].  Formed 
by  heating  (a) -naphthoquinone  (2  pts.)  with 
ethyl-aniline  (3  pts.)  and  HOAc  (5  pts.)  (ElS- 
bach,  B.  15,  1810).  Violet  needles  (from  alco- 
hol).—B'HCI.  [c.  230°].  YeUow  needles,  de- 
composed  by  water.  ,t 

Phenyl  -  ethyl  -  amido  -  (;8)  -  naphthoquinone. 
[165°].  Formed  by  heating  (;8) -naphthoquinone 
with  ethyl-aniline  and  alcohol  (Elsbach,  B.  15, 
691).  Dark-red  needles  (from  ether).  Decom- 
posed by  boiling  HClAq  into  ethyl-aisiline  and 
oxy -naphthoquinone. 

PHENYL-ETHYL-AMIDO-PHENOL.  Ethyl 
ether  C.jH.sNO  i.e.  NPhEt.C^H.-OEt.  (319^). 
Formed  by  heating  phenyl-^-amido-phenol  with 
alcoholic  potash  and  EtI  (Philip  a.  Calm,  B.  17, 
2434).     Oil. 

o-PHENYL-ETHYL-AMINE  CsH.iN  i.e. 
CH3.CHPh.NH3.  (187-5°  i.V.).  S.  4-166  at  20°. 
Formed  by  reducing  the  phenyl-hydrazide  or 
the  oxim  of  acetophenone  in  alcoholic  solution 
with  HOAc  and  sodium-aipalgam  (Tafel,  B.  19, 
1929;  22,  1856;  Kraft,  B.  23,  2783).  Formed 
also  from  acetophenone  and  sodium  formate 
(Leuokart  a.  Janssen,  B.  22,  1413).  Liquid, 
misoiblewith  alcohol  and  ether.- B'HCI.  [158°].' 
— B'3H3PtCl„.-B'3H3S04.  [170°].— B'jHjCjO,. 
[238°].  Prisms,  almost  insol.  alcohol.—  ^ 
B'HjCjO,;    Plates,  m.  sol.  boiling  alcohol. 

Isomerides :  —  Amedo-phenyl-ethane  and 
Ethyl-ai^iline. 

Di-phenyl-ethyl-amiue  CnH,jN  i.e.  NPhjEt. 
Ethyl  diphenylamine.  (296°)  (Girard,  Bl.  [2] 
23,  3) ;  (286°)  (Lippmann  a.  Fleissner,  M.  4, 
797).  Got  by  heating  diphenylamine  with 
alcohol  and  HClAq.    Oil. 

Di-phenyl-ethyl-amine  CHPhj.CH.NHj. 

Formed  by  reducing  di-phenyl-acetonitrile  in 
alcohol  with  Na  (Freund  a.  Immerwahr,  B.  23,' 
2845).    Oil.— B'HCI.    [255°].    V.  sol.  water. 

Di-phenyl-ethyl-amine  CHjPh.CHPh.NHj. 
(310°)  at  737  mm.  Formed  by  heating  deoxy- 
benzoin  (1  pt.)  with  ammonium  formate  (2  pts.) 
at  225°  (Leuckhart  a.  Janssen,  B.  22,  1409). 
Liquid,  si.  sol.  water.  Potassium  oyanate  forms 
C,H3Ph2.NH.CO.NH3[99°].  Phenylthiocarbimide 
forms  the  corresponding  CjHaPhjNH.CS  NHPb 
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[170°] ;  while  phenyl  oyanate  gives  the  com- 
pound C;,H3Phj.NH.C0.NHPh  [129].— B'HCi:— 
B'jH,Pt01„.— B'HNOj :  needles.-B'H^SO^. 

Acetyl  derivative.    [148°].    Needles. 

Benzoyl  derivative.    [178°].    Needles. 

Di-phenyl-di-ethyl-amlne  NH(CH2.CH,Ph)2. 
(336°  at  603  mm.).  Formed,  together  with 
NH,.CH2.CH2Ph  and  N(CH2.CHjPh)3  by  the 
action  of  zino  and  HClAq  on  phenyl-acetonitiile 
(Spica,  O.  9,  567).  Formed  also  by  distilling 
CH,Ph.CH2.NHjCl  (FUeti  a.  Piocini,  G.  9,  294). 
Liquid,  si.  sol.  water.— B'HCI.  [270°].  Pearly 
scales. — B'-^aPtClj,  m.  sol.  water. 

Tri-phenyl-ethyl-amine  CPh3.CH2.NH2. 

[116°].  Formed  by  reducing  OPh3.CN  with  zinc 
and  HClAq  (Elbs,  B.  17,  700).— B'HCI.     [247°]. 

Tri-phenyl-tri-ethyl-amine  N  (CH^.CHjPh) j. 
A  product  of  the  action  of  zinc  and  HCl  on 
phenyl-acetonitrile  (Spica,  O.  9,  567).  Oil. — 
B'HCI.     [138°].    Needles,  si.  sol.  water. 

PHENYL-ETHYL-AESINE  v.  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

FHENYL-ETHYl-IBIAZOLE  CABBOXYIIC 


ACID 


N.NPhN 


CEt.N>°-'^0"^-  tl45°].  Got  by 
saponifying  its  nitrile  (Bladin,  B.  18,  1548  ;  25, 
175). .  Melts  at  123°  when  crystallised  from 
water  or  alcohol,  but  at  145°  when  crystallised 
from  benzene.— B'HCI  :  plates. — CuA'j  3^aq. — 
AgA' :  crystalline  pp. 

Methyl  ether  iKteA'.     [41°]. 

mthyl  ether  BtA'.     Oil. 

Nitrile  C„H,„Nj.  [38°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  propionic  anhydride  on  phenyl-hydraz- 
ine dicyanide.  Converted  by  alcoholic  NH3 
and  HjS  into  O2N3PhBt.CS.NH2  [150°]  which 
crystallises  in  yellow  prisms. 

Amide  '  CjN3PhEt.CO.NH2.  [152-5°]. 
Formed  from  the  nitrile,  alcoholic  potash,  and 
HjOj.     Small  prisms,  si.  sol.  water. 

DI-PHENYL-DI-ETHYL-DITBIAZYIi 


>C-0<NPh.N 


[187°]. 


_  „  vr      •       CEt.N 
OjoUjoJNs   I.e.   ^jjpii 

Formed  by  boiling  phenyl-hydrazine  dicyanide 
with  propionic  anhydride  (Bladin,  B.  22,  3116). 
Groups  of  prisms.— B"2H01 :  minute  prisms, 
decomposed  by  water. 

PHENYL-ETHYL-CARBAMIC  CHLORIDE 
NPhEt.COOl.  [c.  52°].  Formed  from  ethyl- 
aniline  and  CO2  (Miohler,  B.  9,  396).    Needles. 

PHENYL-ETHYL-SEMICAKBAZIDE 
C„H,3N30  i.e.  NHPh.CO.NH.NHEt.  [112°]. 
Formed  from  ethyl-hydrazine  and  phenyl 
cyanate  (E.  Fischer,  A.  199,  295).  Thin  plates, 
m.  sol.  hot  water.  Yields  a  crystalline  nitros- 
amine. 

Phenyl-ethyl-semicarbazide 
NHEt.CO.NH.NHPh..  [151°].  Formed  from 
phenyl-hydrazine  and  ethyl  oyanate  (Fischer, 
A.  190,  109).  Monoclinio  tables  (from  dilute 
alcohol)  a:6:c  =  •827:1:1-146  ;  3  =  61°-  Gives 
a  bluish-black  pp.  with  cold  Fehling's  solution, 
and  CUjO  on  warming.  Its  nitrosamine  crystal- 
lises fiom  acetone  in  yellow  needles  [86-5°]. 

PHENYL  ETHYL  CAEBONATE  OjHioO,  i.e. 
CAO.CO.OEt.  (0.  231°)  (P.).  S.G.  2  1-1134 
(P.).  Formed  from  KOPh  and  ClOO.jEt  (Fatianofi, 
Z.  1864,  77).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of 
AICI3  on  a  mixture  of  phenol  and  OlCO^Et  (Paw- 
lewski,  B.  17,  1205).  Liquid.  By  long  heatmg 
at  300°  it  is  split  up  into  PhjCO,  and  EtjCOj 
(Binder,  B.  19,  2268). 


iJe/erejtce.^NlTRo-PHENYL  ethti  oabbonate. 

PHENYL-ETHYL-CYANAMIDE.  Formed 
by  boiling  phenyl-ethyl-thio-urea  in  benzene 
with  PbO  (Weith,  B.  8,  1530).     Vitreous  mass. 

DI-PHENYL-ETHYL-XEICYANIDE 
CsNaPh^at.   V.D.   129.    [67°].    (234°  at  15  mm.). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  AlClj  on  a  mixture  of 
benzonitrile    and   propionyl    chloride    at    70° 
(Krafft  a.  von  Hansen,  B.  22,  806).-  B"H,PtCl„. 

PHEHYL-ETHYLEKE  v.  Stykene. 

s-Dl-phenyl-ethylene  C,  |H,2,  i.e.  CHPh:CHPh. 
Stilbene.  Mol.  w.  180.  [124°].  (307°  i.V.). 
H.C.V.  1,775,600.  H.C.p.  1,777,300  (from  dia- 
mond) (Berthelot  a.  Vieille,  A.  Ch.  [10]  4,  50) ; 
1,773,331  (Ossipoff,  Z.  P.  C.  2,  646). 

Fcyrmation. — 1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of 
benzyl,  or  benzylidene,  sulphide  (Laurent,  B.  J. 
25,  616 ;  Maeroker,  A.  136,  91 ;  Ansohiitz,  A. 
235,  206).— 2.  By  distilling  benzoic  aldehyde 
with  Na  (Williams,  Z.  1867,  432).— 3.  By  heat- 
ing benzoic  aldehyde  with  phenyl-acetio  acid 
and  NaOAc  at  250°;  the  yield  being  55  p.c. 
(Michael,  Am.  1,  313).— 4.  From  s-di-phenyl- 
ethane  and  01  (Kade,  /.  pr.  [2]  19,  465).— 5.  By ' 
heating  benzylidene  chloride  with  Na  or  with 
alcohol  and  zinc-dust  (Limpricht,  A.  139,  318  ; 
Lippmann,  J.  1877,  405).— 6.  By  passing  s-di- 
phenyl-ethane  through  a  red-hot  tube  (Otto  a. 
Dreher,  A.  154,  177).— 7.  By  heating  benzoin 
with  zinc-dust  (Limpricht,  A.  155,  80).— 8.  By 
passing  toluene  over  heated  PbO  (Behr  a.  Dorp, 
B.  6,  754).— 9.  By  heating  di-phenyl-aoetylene 
with  HI  and  P  at  175°  (Barbier,  /.  1874,  421).- 
10.  By  distilling  lead  phenjl-aoetate  with  sul- 
phur (Eadziszewski,  B.  6,  390).— 11.  Together 
with  benzonitrile  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust  and 
HCl  on  CSH5.CSNH2  (Bamberger,  B.  21,  55).— 
12.  By  heating  di-phenyl-fumarate  or  di-phenyl- 
cinnamate  (Anschutz,  B.  18,  1945).— 13.  By 
heating  CHPhBr.CHPhBr  with  alcoholic  K8H 
in,a  sealed  tube  at  100°  (Auwers,  B.  24,  1779). 
14.  By  heating  thio-benzoic  aldehyde  at  190' 
(Baumann  a.  Klett,  B.  24,  3308). 

Properties. — Monoclinic  plates,  v.  sol.  ether, 
si.  sol.  cold  alcohol.  Combines  with  NjO,  form- 
ing C2H2Ph2N20i  [0.  300°]  crystaUising  in 
needles,  si.''  sol.  hot  alcohol  (Gabriel,  B.  IS, 
2438).  Picryl  chloride  forms  a  combination 
C„H,2C„H2(N02)a01  [71°]  (Liebermann,  B.  8, 
378). 

Beactkms.—l.  Yields  phenanthrene  and 
toluene  when  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube 
(Graebe,  B.  6,  126).— 2.  Eeduced  by  HIAq  at 
150°  to  s-di-phenyl-ethane  (Limpricht  a. 
Sohwanert,  A.  145,  333).— 3.  Bromine  added  to 
an  ethereal  solution  forms  a  product  con- 
taining C,,H3Br202  [121°]  which  gives  rise  to 
C„H„Br,02  [150°]  and  C,.H,Br,02  [206°]  and 
when  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  reduced  by  so- 
dium-amalgam yields  C,tH.,fi„  crystallising 
from  alcohol  in  flat  plates  [172°],  whence  PCI3 
forms  C,^H,0102  [58°],  C„H,Cl302  [87°],  and 
C.AOIA  [190°]  (Limpricht  a.  Schwanert,  A. 
153  121).— 4.  Fuming  HNO3  added  to  an  ethereaJ 
solution  forms  C„H„N,02  [220°],  which  is  con- 
verted by  boiling  alcohol  into  CjsHzjNjOj  [57  -73  ] 
(Lorenz,  B.  7,  1097  ;  8, 1050). 
^  M-Dl-phenyl-ethylene  CH2:CPh2.  ^(277°); 
f  162°  at  15  mm.).  Formed.by boilmg  CHPhj.CHjCl 
with  alcoholic  potash  (Hepp,  B.  7, 1409).  Formed 
also  by  the  action  of  bonzene  and  AlClj  on 
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CHjiCBrj.  ana  on  OHBr:CBrj  (Demole,  B.  12, 
2245 ;  Anschiitz,  A.  235, 154.  Liquid.  Oxidised 
by  CrOj  to  benzophenone.  Combines  with  Br, 
forming  CPh^Br.CHjBr,  which  readily  gives  off 
HBr,  and  forms  bromo-di-phenyl-ethylene  [40°] 
(c.  170°  at  11  mm.). 

•  Isomeride.  [190°].  A  product  of  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  on  eao-ehloro-di-phenyl- 
ethane  (Hepp,  B.  7, 1412).  Small  plates  (from 
ether),  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

Tetra-phenyl-ethylene  C^sHj,  i.e.  OaPhj. 
Mol.  w.  332.     [221°].     (193°  at  30  mm.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  OPhjClj  with 
finely-divided  silver  (Behr,  B.  3,  751 ;  5,  277).— 
2.  By  heating  benzophenone  with  zinc-dust 
(Staedel,  B.  6,  178;  A.  194,  307).  — 3.  By 
strongly  heating  chloro-di-phenyl-ethane  (En- 
gler  a.  Bethge,  A.  174,  194).— 4.  From  CPhJBrj 
by  repeated  distillation  (Priedel  a.  Balsohn,  Bl. 
[2]  33,  337).— 5.  A  by-product  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  ■  tri-phenyl-methane  from  benzene, 
chloroform,  and  AICI3  (Schwarz,  B.  14,  1526). 

Preparation. — 1.  By  adding  Br  to  di-phenyl- 
Biethane  and  warming  the  resulting  CHPh^Br ; 
the  yield  is  80  p.o.  (Boissieu,  Bl.  [2]  49,  681).— 
2.  By  heating  di-phenyl-methane  (20  g.)  with 
sulphur  (8  g.)  for  9  hours  to  250°,  and  finally  for 
one  hour  to  290°,  exhausting  with  ether,  and 
reorystallising  the  residue  from  benzene;  the 
yield  is  75  p.o.  (Ziegler,  B.  21,  780). 

Properties.— White  needles,  v.  sol.  hot  benz- 
ene and  CSj,  v.  si.  sol.  ether.  Yields  benzo- 
phenone (2  mols.)  on  oxidation  (Anschiitz,  A. 
235,  221).    Yields  a  tetrasulphonic  acid. 

Isomeride  C.sH,,?  [244°].  Formed  by  heat- 
ing (o)-benzpinacolin  with  soda-lime  at  370° 
(Zinoke  a.  Thorner,  B.  11,  1397).  Needles  (from 
alcohol).    Perhaps  identical  with  the  preceding. 

References. — Di-amido-,  Bkomo-,  Di-ohlobo-, 
D1-10DO-,  NiTBO-,NiTBO-AMiDO-,and  0x5-  Phenyl- 
ethylene. 

PHENTL-ETHYLENE-DIAMINE  OgHiaNj 
i.e.  CsH5NH.CHj.CH2.NHj.  (262°  uncor.). 
Formed  by  boiling  phenyl-amido-ethyl-phthal- 
imide  (got  from  bromo-ethyl-phthalimide  and 
aniline)  with  cone.  HClAq  (Gabriel;  B.  22, 
2224).  Liquid,  miscible  with  water,  forming  an 
alkaline  solution.  Absorbs  COj  from  the  air, 
forming  a  crystalline  carbonate. — B"2HC1: 
small  greenish  needles,  acid  in  reaction. — 
B"HC1.  Neutral  to  methyl-orange.— B"HjBrj. 
— Picrate  [143°].    Flat  yellow  tables. 

Di-acetyl derivativeG^^^ka.^^.  [116°]. 
Crystals,  v.  e.  sol.  Aq  (Newman,  B.  24,  2193). 

Di-henzoylderivative.  [143'5°].  Prisms. 

Phenyl-di-ethylene-triamine 
CjH5N(CjH4.NH2)j.  (above  300°).  Formed  by 
the  action  of  boiling  cone.  HBr  upon  its  di- 
phthalyl  derivative  NPh(CjH,.N:CsH^Oj)j  [211°], 
Avhich  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  aniline  on 
bromo-ethyl-phthalimide  at  100°-180°  (G.). 
Thick  ammoniaoal  liquid,  miscible  with  water. 
Absorbs  COjfrom  the  air. — B"H2Brj. — Picrate. 
[202°].    Needles  (from  alcohol). 

Di-phenyl-ethylene-dlamine  CnHnjNj  i.e. 
CjH,(NHPh)j.  [63°].  Prepared  by  heating 
ethylene  bromide  (1  mol.)  with  aniline  (4  mols.) ; 
the  yield  being  80  p.o.  of  the  theoretical  (Mor- 
loy,  B.  12,  1794;  cf.  Hofmann,  Pr.  10,  104; 
Gretillat.  M.  S.  [3]  3,  383).  Plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
Yields  ft'di-nitrosamine  CjH^fNPh.NO)^  [157°]. 


Eeacts  with  benzoic  aldehyde  forming  the  com- 
pound CjH^(NPh)j:CHPh  [137°],  while  cumiuic, 
salicylic,  anisic,  isobutyrio,  and  heptoic  aldehydes 
yield  corresponding  coiiipounds  [125°],  [110°], 
[164°],  and  [95°]  respectively  (Moos,  B.  20, 
782).— B"2HC1.— B"a,PtCl„. 

Mono-acetyl  derivatiiie.  [128°].  Got 
by  heating  the  base  with  ohloro-aoetic  acid  and 
NaOAo  at  170°  (Bischoff  a.  Nastvogel,  B.  22, 
1783). 

Di-acetyl  derivative.  [158°].   Crystals. 

Di-phenyl-ethylene-diamine  C„H|,N2  i.e. 
CHPh(NHj).CHPh(NH2).  .[121°].  Formed,  to- 
gether with  benzoic  aldehyde,  by  the  a,ction  of 
boiling  HClAq  on  CjaR^Nj,  wljich  is  a  product 
of  the  action  of  Na  on  amarine  (Grossmann, 
B.  22,  2299).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  the  hydrooyanide  of  benzoic  alde- 
hyde (Limprioht  a.  Muller,  A.  Ill,  142).  Is  per- 
haps identical  with  lophine.  Plates  (from  hot 
water).  Eeacts  with  benzoic  aldehyde  forming 
CHPh:N.CHPh.CHPh.N:CHPh  [164°],  m-nitro- 
benzoic  aldehyde  forming  CjaH^NjOj  [161°], 
with  salicylic  aldehyde  forming  CjsHjtKPj 
[205°],  and  with  cuminol  forming  a  compound 
[168°].— B"2HC1.  White  needles  (from  hot 
water).— B"H2PtClj  :  dark-yellow  crystals. 

Di-acetyl  derivative,    [above  350°]. 

Phthalyl  derivative 
C„Hj:CA:N2Hj:CjHjPh.,.     [213°].    Minute  crys- 
tals. 

Di-phenyl-di-ethylene-diamine  CjjHigNj  i.e. 

NPh<'p'^''^NPh.    Diphenylpiperazine.     Di- 

phev/ylpyrazine  hexahydride.  [163°].  (c.  300°). 
Prepared  by  heating  ethylene  bromide  (1  pt.) 
with  aniline  (1  pt.)  and  NaOAc,  and  by  the  action 
of  ethylene  bromide  on  di-phenyl-ethylene-di- 
amine at  120°  (Morley,  B.  12,  1795  ;  Bischoff, 
B.  22,  1777  ;  cf.  Hofmann,  Pr.  9,  277  ;  10, 104  ; 
Lehmann  a.  Schleich,  B.  22,  1387  ;  Bischofi,  B. 
22;  1778).  Formed  also  by  heating  pyrazine 
hexahydride  (1  pt.)  with  bromo-benzeue  (11  pts.) 
at  270°  (Schmidt  a.  Wichmann,  B.  24,  3239). 
Needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solutions  are 
neutral  to  litmus.  Yields  a  crystalline  di-nitroso- 
derivative  which  may  be  reduced  by  tin  and  HCl 

to  CA(NH,)N<^|^;^^>NCeH3NHj,    which, 

when  diazotised  and  combined  with  naphthyl- 
amine  sulphonic  acid,  yields  a  colouring  matter 
which  dyes  cotton.— B"2HCl.—B"Hj,PtClj. 

Methyl-iodide B'M.el.  Crystalline.  Yields 
B'jMejPtClj. 

Ethylo-iodide  B'Etl.  [100°].  Yields 
B'jEtjPtClB. 

References. — Nimo-  and  OxY-  Di-phenyl- 
ethylene-diamine. 

DI-PHENYL  -  ETHYLENE  -  DI-  BENZYL-DI- 
AMINE  CHPh(NHCHjPh).CHPh(NHCHjPh). 
[153°].  Formed  by  reducing  the  compound 
CHPh(N:CHPh).CHPh(N:OHPh)  [163°],  which 
is  itself  got  by  reducing  amarine  with  Na 
(Grossmann,  B.  22,  2301).    White  needles. 

DI  -  PHENYL  -  ETHYLENE-  DICAEBAMIC 
ACID  CjHi(NPh.COs.H)j. 

Ethyl  ether  EtjA".    [88°].'    Needles. 

Chloride        C2H.,(NPh.C001).  [183°]. 

Formed  from  di-phenyl-ethylene-diamine  and 
COClj  (Hanssen,  B.  20,  781).     Prisma. 
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DI-PHENTL-ETHVLENE  DI-o-CARBOXY- 
tic  ACID  C;aj(C0iH).C!H:CH.CBH,.C02H. 
[264°].  Formed  by  heating  for  four  hours  at  215° 

CO<°'^*>CH.CHrC,Hj.COjH    (2  pts.)    with 

KCy  (5  pts.)  (Hasselbaoh,  A.  243,  258).  Small 
needles  (from  dilute  HOAo).  Changes  on  heat- 
ing into  the  parent  acid  [196°].  Reduced  by 
cono.  HIAq  to  C.^i(C5Hj.C0^)j  [185°].— Ag^A". 
Floecnlent  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  Et^".    [80°].    Needles. 

Isomeride  v.  Di-phentl-maleic  acid. 

References. — ^Niiro-   and    Oxy-   Di-phentl- 

ETHYLKNE    CAEBOXSUC   ACIDS. 

DI  -  PHEHYL  -  ETHYLENE  -  DI  -  ETHYL  - 
DIAMINE  C.sHj^Nj  i.e.  •c,Hj(NPhEt)jr  [70°]. 
Formed  from  di-phenyl-ethylene-diamine  and 
EtI  (Hofmann,  Pr.  10,  104).— B"2HI.— 
B"H2PtCle:  needles. 

PHENYL-ETHYLENE-GLYCOL    v.   Di-oxY- 

ETHITL-BENZENE. 

DI-PHENYL-ETHYLENE-DI-HYDEAZINE 
C„H„N,  Ll.  OjH4(NPh.Naj)i,.  [90°].  Formed 
from  sodium  phenyl-hydrazine  and  ethylene 
bromide  in  benzene  (Burchard  a.'Michaelis,  B. 
21,  3202;  A.  254,.  116).  Prisms  or  plates. 
Aldehyde  forms  02H4{NPh.N:CHMe)2  [82°]. 
Benzoic  aldehyde  forms  an  analogous  body  [193°]. 
Acetone  and  acetophenone  form  analogous  com- 
pounds [72°]  and  [118°].  Phenyl-thiooarbimide 
forms  NH,.NPh.C.^j.NPh.NH.CS.NHPh  [164°] 
and  02H^{NPh.NH.CS.NHPh)j  [194°].  Yields  a 
crystalline  nitroso-  derivative  [160°].  SOOl, 
forms  CjH4(NPh.N:S0)2  [123°]  (Michaelis  a. 
Buhl,  A.  170,  122).— B"H2Clj.  [212°].  Needles, 
si.  sol.  HClAq.— B"H.SO..— B"2HN0,  [173°].— 
B"H,C,04  [183°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  CnHisAojNj.    [222°]. 

Succinyl  derivative  CnH,,Nj:C4H,02. 
LC.  126°]. 

Succinoxyl  derivative 
CjH,(NPh.NH.C0X!jH4.C02H)j.    [203°]. 

Oxalyl  derivative  C„H,sN2:C20j.  [c. 
183°]. 

Di-phenyl-di-ethylene-dihydraziue 
(C2H,),{N,HPh)j.      [178°].      Got    by    heating 
phenyl-hydrazine    with    CjEC^Brj    and   alcohpl 
(Marokwald,  C.  C.  1888,  1410). 

DI-PHENYL  ETHYLENE  DIKETONE 
CeHs.C0.0H;j.CH2.C0.CeH5.   XHphenacyl.  Succi- 
nophenone.  [134°]  (A.) ;  [140°]  (G.) ;  [142°- 145°] 
(P.).   Formation. — 1.  Together  with  the  isomeric 

cS'cPh  '^^'  ^^  ^^^  action  of  succinyl  chloride 
and  AlCl.,  on  benzene  (Auger,  A.  Oh.  [6]  22, 
312  ;  Claus,B.20, 1374).— 2.  Fromaeetophenone 
by  treatment  with  fuming  HNO3  and  reduction 
of  the  resulting  OuHidN^O,  by  zinc-dust  and 
HOAc  (Hollemann,  B.  20,  3361).— 8.  By  the 
action  of  EOHAq  on  di-benzoyl-propionio  acid 
suspended  in  alcohol  (Paal,  B.  21,  3056). 

Properiia!.  — Needles,  v.  sol.  ether. 
■OiBJm  CjH4(0Ph:N0H)j.    [204°], 

Fhenyl-hydrazide  C2H4(CPh:N2HPh)2. 
[180°].    Needles,  v.  sol.  ether. 

DI-FHENYL  ETHYLENE  DIKETONE 
CABBOXYLIC     ACID    v.     Feenaoyii-eenzoti.- 

ACETIC   ETHEit. 

Di-phenyl-ethylene  diketone  di-o-carboxylic 
acid  C,„H„0„  i.e.  G.,B.t{CO.C„B,.CO.;il)^  [172°]. 
Obtained  by  boiling    di-phthalyl-ethane    with 
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alkalis  (Gabriel  a.  Michael,  B.  10,  15G1,  2199 ; 
Boser,  B.  17,  2622  ;  18,  803,  3115 ;  Eaumann,  B. 
20,  1486).  Prisms  (from  water),  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
Reconverted  by  cono.  HjSO^  into  di-phthalyl 
ethane  CjBi^iCfi.fi^'B.^)^  A  boiling  alcoholic 
solution  of  phenyl-hydrazine  forms  CjoH^jNiOa 
[287^].    Hydroxylamine  at  100°  gives  rise  to 

C^n^^C'^^ycd^,  [270°]  (Baumann,B.20, 

1492). — AgjA" ;  small  plates,  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

{a)-Anhydride  C„H,j05.  [280°].  Got  by 
heating  the  acid  alone,  or  together  with 
diphthalyl-ethane,  by  heating  it  for  a  short 
time  with  HOI.    Needles  (from  alcohol). 

{P)-Anhydride  CtJB.,fiy  [202°].  Formed 
by  more  prolonged  heating  of  the  acid  with  HCl, 
and  also,  together  with  the  («)-isomeride,  by 
heating  the  acid  by  itself.  Prisms  (from 
alcohol).  Both  anhydrides  are  reconverted  into 
the  acid  by  boiling  alkalis,  and  into  di-phthalyl- 
etbane  by  elimination  of  H^O. 

Isomeride  v.  Di-EENzoYL-sncoiNic  acid. 

PHENYL-ETHYLENE    OXIDE    ^g|,jj>0. 

(260°  at  50  mm.).  Formed  by  heating  di-oxy- 
ethyl-benzene  with  dilute  H^SOj  (Breuer  a. 
Zinoke,  B.  11,  1402).  Oil.  Converted  by  PBr. 
into  CHPhBr.CH^Br. 

Tetra-phenyl-ethylene  oxide  v.  Benzpinaco- 


PHENYL-ETHYLENE  SULPHIDE 

CHPh^^-     ^•^-     "    ^■°^^'      ^°™ed   from 
PhCHBr.CHjBr  by  successive  treatment  with 
alcoholic  KSHAq  (Spring  a.  Marsenille,  Bl.  [3] 
7,  13).     Oil  with  strong  smell,  sol.  alcohol-ether. . 
Oxidised  by  CrOj  to  benzoic  acid. 

Di-phenyl-ethylene     sulphide      cnph!^^- 

[169°].  A  product  of  the  distillation  of  benzyl 
sulphide  (Barbier,  J.  1876,  421).    Needles. 

Di-phenyl-ethylene  disinlphide  C2H,(SPh)j. 
[65°].  Formed  from  NaSPh  and  C^H^Br, 
(Ewerlof,  B.  4,  716).    Needles,  insol.  water. 

DI-PHENYL-ETHYLENE  DISULPHONE 
C^,(SOAH5)2.    [180°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  oxidation  of  C2Hj(SPh)2 
(Ewerlof,  B.  4,  717). — 2.  By  boiling  sodium  benz- 
ene sulphinate  (100  pts.)  with  C^H^Br,  (58  pts.) 
in  alcohol  (Otto,  B.  13,  1279  ;  J.pr.  [2]  30, 174). 

3.  By  adding  CHj.CClj.COjNa  (1  mol.)  to 
CjHj.SOjNa  (2  mols.)  in  weak  alcoholic  solution, 
kept  neutral  by  Na^COa  (Otto,  J.pr.  [2]  40,  531). 

4.  By  heating  CH3.CCI3  with  CjHs-SOjNa  at 
160°  (Otto,  B.  21, 1691). 

Properties. — Triclinie  needles  or  plat^,  si. 
sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol.  HOAc. 

Reactions. — 1.  Sodium-amalgam  reduces  it 
to  alcohol  and  CjHsSOjNa,  which  is '  finally 
reduced  to  CjHjSNa. — 2.  Chlorine  in  diffused 
daylight  forms  O2H4CI2  and  benzene  sulphonic 
chloride.  In  sunlight  the  products  are  C^fiX„ 
SOjClj,  and  chlorinated  benzenes. — 3.  Boiling 
aqueous  KOH  splits  it  up  into  CnH^SOjE  and 
C,H5.SOj.C2H4.0H.  Cone.  KOHAq  forms  a 
compound  [88°]  orystaUising  from  alcohol. — 4. 
Aqueous  NH,  forms  C^Hs.SO.ONHj  and 
(C„H5.S02.CH2.CH2)2NH  [78°]  which  yields 
B'HCl  [193°],  B'jHjPtOlj,  a  nitrate  [190°],  and 
the  derivatives  (0jH5.S0j.CH2.CH2),NMe  and 
(<3,H5.S02.CHyCH2)2NMeHCl[221°].— S.AquEoui 
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ethylamim  'forms  C,H5.S0.JSHjEt  and 
C5H5.S02.C2H^NHEt,  an  oil  which  yields  B'HCl 
[130°!.— 6.  Alooholio  KCy  forms  CsH^SO^K  and 
C^,(CN),. 

PHEHYL-ETHYLENE-THIO-TJBEA 

CS<^^>C2H,.   [155°].  Formed  from  phenyl- 
ethylene-diamine    and    CSj  (Newman,  B.   24, 
2191).    White  plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
£i-phenyl-ethylene-4'-thia-urea 

C2H,<^^^|^)>C:NPh.     [136°].      (above    800°). 

Formed  by  heating  di-phenyl-thio-urea  with 
ethylene  bromide  (Will,  B.  14,  1490 ;  15,  343). 
Plates  (from  alcohol).  KOIO3  and  HClAq  form 
CisH.^NjSOs  [187°]  (Andreasch,  M.  4,  134).— 
B'HjSOj :  thick  prisms,  v.  sol.  water. 

Di-phenyl-ethylene-di-thio-di-urea 
C„H„N,S2  i.e.  C,H^(NH.CS.NHPh),.  [193°]. 
Formed  from  C2H4(NH2)2  and  phenyl-thio-carb- 
imide  in  alcohol  (Lellmann  a.  Wiirthner,  A.  228, 
234).  White  scales,  insol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  H(j)Ao. 
Decomposed  by  heat,  giving  di-phenyl-thio-urea 
and  a  crystalline  body  [164°]. 

PHENYL-ETHYLENE-TjaEA 

CjHj<;^^>CO.  [161°].  Formed  from  phenyl- 
ethylene-diamine  hydrochloride  and  potassium 
oyanate,  NH3  being  given  o£f  (Newman,  B.  24, 
2192).    Plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  cold  water. 

Di  -  phenyl  -  ethylene  -urea  oH^NPh^'^^' 

[209°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  COCl^  in  benz- 
ene on  C2H,(NHPh)2;  an  intermediate  body  being 
C^HjgN^CljOs  (Michler  a.  KeUer,  B.  14,  2183 ; 
Hanssen,  B.  20,  784).    Plates. 

PHENYLETHYL-ETHYL-PTRIDINE 
C.,H„N  i.e.  N<^g^.CH^.gH     (g^go  ^^^^ 

S.G.  °  1"016.  Formed  by  reducing  styryl-ethyl- 
pyridine  with  HIAq  at  165°  (Plath,B.  21, 3093  ■, 
22,  1057).  Oil,  V.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  volatile  with  steam.  Yields  OisHijEr^N 
[128°]  whence  AgOAc  forms  C,.,H,5(OAo).^N 
(315°-320°).  —  B'^HjPtCle.  [168°].  Yellow 
needles.  —  B'HHgClj.  [136°].  Needles.  — 
B'HAuClj  aq :  crystalline  mass. 

Sexahydride  C^K^^'S.  (314°).  S.G.  | 
•9663.  Got  by  reducing  the  preceding  body  in 
alcohol  with  Na.  Oil,  si.  sol.  water,  misoible 
with  alcohol  and  ether. 

PHENYL-ETHYL-F  URFUEANE 
C„H5.CHa.CH2.CjHsO.  (241°).  A  product  of 
the  action  of  Na  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
CjHsO.CHiCPh.CN,  which  is  formed  by  conden- 
sation of  f urf uraldehyde  with  phenyl-acetonitrile 
(Freund  a.  Immerwahr,  B.  23,  2848).  Oil, 
smelling  like  CHjPh.^. 

DI-PHENYl-ETHYL-GTTANIDINE 
C^H^Nj  i.e.  NHEt.G(NPh).NHPh.      Got  from 
phenyl-ethyl-oyanamide  and    aniline    at  100° 
(Weith,  B.  8, 1531).    Crystalline.— B'jHjPtClj. 

PHENYL-ETHYL-HYDANTOiN  Ci.HuNjOj 

i.6.  CHPh<^°^^^*.      [94°].      Formed    from 

phenyl-hydantoin,  alcoholic  KOH,  and  EtI 
(Pinner,  B.  21,  2325).  Prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
si.  sol.  cold  water.  Decomposed  by  baryta  into 
ethylamine  and  phenyl-amido-acetio  acid. 


Phen.yl-ethyl->|(-hydantoin 
CHPh<;Q^^^*jj-  Separates  from  a  dilute 
alkaline  solution  of  the  preceding  isomeride  on 
standing.  Slender  needles,  insol.  water,  nearly 
insol.  alcohol.  Decomposed  by  heating  with 
baryta-water  into  NHj,  NH^Et,  and  a-oxy- 
phenyl-acetio  acid. 

M-PHEHYL-ETHYL-HYDBAZINE  Ci,H,jN, 
i.e.  NPhEt.NH,.  (230°).  Formed  by  reducing 
the  nitrosamine  of  ethyl-aniline  with  zinc-'dust, 
HOAc,  and  alcohol  (Fischer,  B.  8, 1642 ;  A.  199, 
325  ;  Philips,  B.  20,  2485).  Formed  also  from 
EtBr  and  NPhNa.NHj  in  benzene  (Miohaelis  a. 
Philips,  A.  252,  270).  .  Oil.  Reduces  Fehling's 
solution  on  warming.  Oxidised  by  HgO  to 
diphenyl-di-ethyl-tetrazone  NPhEt.N:N.NFhEt 
[108°].  SOCI2  forms  oily  NPhBt.N:SO  (Mi- 
ohaelis, B.  22,  2231).— B'HCl.    Plates. 

Acetyl  derivative  NEtPh.NHAc.  [80°]. 
Ethylo-bromide  NH^-NPhEt^Br.  Tri- 
metric  prisms  (from  alcohol) ;  a:b:c  =  -822:1:  -827. 
V.  e.  sol.  water,  insol.  ether.  Decomposes  at 
193°.  Insol.  KOHAq.  Converted  by  moist 
Ag20  into  a  caustic  hydroxide.  Yields  also 
(NH,.NPhEtj)3HjFe2Cy,j2aq '(Fischer,  A.  190, 
187).' 

Ethylo-chloride  NH„NPhEt.,Cl.  [198°]. 
Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water.  -  B'jEtjPtCl^. 

Ethylo-iodide  NHj.NPhEtjI.     [145°]. 
s-Phenyl-ethyl-hydrazine  NHPh.NHEt. 

Formed,  together  with  the  preceding  isomeride, 
by  heating  phenyl-hydrazine  with  EtBr.  The 
crude  product  is  dissolved  in  water  mixed  with 
NaOHAq,  and  the  ppd.  oil  extracted  with  ether. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  freed  from  phenyl- 
hydrazine  by  HCl  and  the.  filtrate  oxidised  by  ^ 
HgO.  On  addition  of  HCl  it  deposits  di-phenyl-  '\ 
di-ethyl-tetrazone,  and  the  mother-liquor  yields 
by  steam-distillation  oily  C,H,.N:NEt  (175°- 
185°).  The  NPh:NEt  is  then  reduced  by  sodium- 
amalgam  (Ehrhardt  a.  Fischer,  B.  11,  613). 

Properties. — Oil,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Eeadily  reduces  Fehling's  solution  and  HgO. 
Zinc-dust  and  HOAc  yield  aniline  and  ethyl- 
amine.—B'H^CjOj  :  needles,  v.  sol.  hot  water. 

DI-PHENYL-ETHYIIDENE-DIAMINE  v. 
EthyUdsne-di-aniline,  vol.  ii.  p.  496. 

DI  -  PHENYL  -  ETHYLIDENE  -  DI  -  ETHYl- 
DIAMINE  OisHjjNjie.  CHMe(NPhEt)2.  Formed 
from  ethyl-aniline  and  aldehyde  (Schiff,  A.  140, 
95 ;  cf.  Sohultz,  B.  16,  2601).  Thick  Uquid.— 
B'^jPtCl,. 

PHENYJO-ETHYLIDENE  DI-ETHYL  DI- 
STJLPHONE  CH3.CPh(S0jEt),.  [101°j.  Formed 
from  benzylidene  di-ethyl  di-sulphone,  Mel,  and 
EtONa  (Fiomm,  A.  253,  154).    Needles. 

PHENYL-ETHYLIDENE-HYDRAZINE 
CHs.CPh:N.NH2.     (255°).    Formed  from  aoeto- 
phenone  and  hydrazine  hydrate  (Curtius,  J.  pr. 
[2]  44,  540).  Liquid.  Yields  CHs.CPhrN.NiCHPh 
[59°]  and  N^CCPh.CHj),,  [121°]. 

DI-PHENYL  ETHYLIDENE  DISULPHONE 
CH3.CH(S02Ph)2.  [102°].  Got  by  oxidising 
CH3.CH(SPh)2  or  CH3.0(SPh)j.C0jH  with  dilute 
(1  p.c.)  KMn04  (Escales  a.  Baumann,  B.  19, 
2815).  Needles  or  thin  lamellce,  insol.  water, 
acids,  and  alkalis,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Not  attacked  by  alcoholic  potash  at  140°. 

PHENYL  -  ETHYLIDENE  -  DI  -  THIO  -  DI  - 
GLYCOLLIC      ACID      CH3.CPh(S.CH,.C0i,H),. 


PHENYL-ETHYLPHENYL-ETHYLENE. 


[136°].  Got  by  the  action  of  ZnClj  on  a  mix- 
tare  of  aoetophenone  and  thioglyoollio  acid 
(Bongartz,  B.  21,  483).  Needles,  sol.  hot 
water,  OHOI3,  and  HOAo. 

PHENYL-ETHYL-IMESATIN  v.  Di-phenyl- 
di-ethyl-diamide  of  Isatin. 

PHENYL  ETHYL  KETONE  C,H„0  i.e. 
CsH5.CO.CjH5.  Propiophenone.  [21°j.  (218° 
cor.)  (M.  a.  G.).  V.D.  4-64  fobs.).  S.G.  2  1'009 
(W.).       , 

Formation.— 1.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of 
calcium  benzoate  and  propionate  (Barry,  B.  6, 
1006).  -  2.  From  BzCl  and  ZnEt^  (Freund,  A. 
118,  20;  Ealle,  A.  119,  166). -3.  By  the  action 
of  Na  on  a  mixture  of  BzCl  and  EtI  (Bechi,  B. 
12,  463).  — 4.  By  the  action  of  propionyl  chloride 
on  benzene  in  presence  of  AICI5  (Morley  a. 
Green,  B.  17,  3018 ;  Pampel  a.  Schmidt,  B.  19, 
2896).'— 5.  By  the  decomposition  of  propylene 
phenyl-ethyl-ketate  by  HI  or  H^SO,  (Morley  a. 
Green).— 6.  By  oxidising  CHPhEt.OH  (Wagner, 
J.  B.  16,  325).— 7.  From  benzoyl  cyanide  and 
ZnEtj,  either  directly  or  by  oxidising  the  product 
(Frankland  a.  Louis,  O.  J.  37,  745).— 8.  From 
phenylaUylene  (Korner,  B.  21,  277). 

^  Properties. — Tables.  Does  not  combine  with 
NaHSOj.  Yields  benzoic  acid  on  oxidation. 
Eeduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to  CHPhEt.OH 
(211°). 

Oxim  CPhEt:NOH.    Oil. 

Phenyl  hydraside.    Oil. 

Phenyl  ethyl  diketone  CsH5.CO.CO.O2H5. 
Propionyl-henzoyU  (239°).  Got  by  distilling 
its  mono-oxim  (obtained  from  ethyl  benzoyl- 
acetio  ether)  with  dilute  HjSOj  (Miiller  a.  Peoh- 
mann,  B.  22,  2131).  Pungent  liquid,  volatile 
with  steam,  m.  sol.  water. 

Beference. — Niieo-  and  Oxy-  Phenyl  ethyi, 

KETONE. 

PHENYL  ETHYL  KETONE  DIBEOMIDE  v. 

Dl-BBOMO-CUMENE. 

PHENYL-ETHYL  KETONE  o-CARBOXYLIC 
ACID  02H5.C0.C,Hj.C0.,H.  Propionyl-henzoic 
acid.  [92°].  Formed  by  boiling  phthalyl-pro- 
pionic  acid  with  KOHAq  (Gabriel,  B.  11,  1014 ; 
19,  840).    Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol).- AgA'. 

Anhydride  C„H,<^|^^'"-^)>0.       [69°]. 

Formed  by  heating  phthalic  anhydride  with 
succinic  acid  and  NaOAo  (G.).  Formed  also  by 
distilling  the  anhydiade  of  the  dicarboxyUc  acid 
(Boser,  B.  18,  8117).  Plates  (from  water).  Com- 
bines with  N2O4  forming  OuHsNA  [90°]. 

Amide  OeH,(CO.NH2).CO.C2H5.  [159°]. 
Formed  from  the  anhydride  and  alcoholic  NHj. 

Isomerides  v.  Benzoyl-propionic  acid,  vol.  i. 
p.  487. 

Phenyl  ethyl  ketone  dicarbozylic  acid 
CsH5.C0.CB[2.CH(C02H)2.  ^-Benzoyl-isosuccvmc 
add.  [180°].  Obtained  by  saponifying  its  ether 
which  is  formed  from  to-bromo-acetophenone 
and  sodium  malonic  ether  (Bisohoff,  B.  16, 
1044;  19,  95;  Kues  a.  Paal,  B.  18,  8324). 
Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Yields  /3- 
benzoyl-propionic  acid  when  heated.— AgjA" : 
needles.- BtjA  "  :  oil. 

Phenyl  hydrazide 
C„H5.C(N2HPh).CH2.CH(C0jH)2.    [120°]. 

Phenyl  ethyl  ketone  dicarboxylic  acid 
C,Hj(C02H).C0.CH2.CH2.C02H.  [137°].  Formed 
by  boiliag  its  dilactone  with  water  or  aqueous 
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alkalis.  Small  six-sided  pris^ia,  re-converted  by 
heat  into  the  dilactone.— CaA".  — BaA".— Ag^A". 

Dilactone  taoX^^O^^'-  C^^O"].  A 
product  of  the  action  of  phthalic  anhydride  on 
succinic  acid  and  NaOAo  at  250"  (Boser,  B.  17 
2770;  18,  804,  3115);  Needles,  si.  sol.  cold 
water.     At  260°  it  gives  oft  00^  and  changes  to 

^J^5>C:CHMe.    HIAq  and  P  at  190°  reduce  it 

to  C5H,(C02H).CH2.CH2.CH2.C02H.  ColdNHsAq 

forms  ^^^jj>0:CH.CH2.C02H  [225°].  Boiling 

alcoholic  NH,  forms  0i,HgNO.,  [c.  205°].  Sodium- 
amalgam  reduces  it  to  phthalyl-propionic  acid 
C,,H,„04.  Phenyl  hydrazine  forms  C^HnNjOj 
[210°]  which  gives  CaA'^  aq. 

Isomeride  v.  Benzoyl-suooinio  aoid. 

Phenyl  ethyl  ketone  tetracarboxylic  acid 
CsH.,(C0.2H).CO.C(C02H)2.CH2.C02H.       Formed 
by  the  action  of  chloro-aoetic  ether  on  C|;H|pNa0, 
which  is  got  from  phthalyl-malonic  ether  and 
NaOEt  (Wisliceuus,  A.  242,  58).    Oil.— Ag.A'^. 

PHENYLETHYL  MEIHYL  KETONE  v. 
Benzyl-acetone. 

Diphenylethyl  methyl  ketone 
CH3  CPh2.CO.CH3.     [41°].     (311°  i.V.).    A  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  zinc  and  IKll  on  an  alco- 
holic   solution    of    aoetophenone     (Zincke    a. 
Thorner,  B.  11,  1989).    Prisms  (from  alcohol). 

PHENYLETHYL- METHYL- PYBIDINE 
CijHuN  i.e.  C2H4Ph.05H3MeN.  (290°-295°). 
S.G.  I  1-0283.  Formed  by  reducing  styryl- 
meth^-pyridine  with  HIAq  at  160°  (Bach6r,  B. 
21,  8076).  Oil,  volatile  with  steam.- B'jHjPtCls. 
[168°].-B'HHgCl3  aq.  [95°].  Silky  needles. 
— B'CsHjNaO,.    [156°].    Yellow  needles. 

Bexahydride  C^^^B..,^N.  (c.  288°).  S.G.  2 
■9775.  Got  by  reducing  styryl-methyl-pyridine 
in  alcohol  with  Na.    Liquid,  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

PHEHYL-ETHYL-(|8)-NAPHTH0TRIAZINE 

DIHYDSIDE     C„H.,N3     i.e.   C,„H„<^:g5^' 

[219°].  Formed  by  adding  propionic  aldehyde 
to  benzene-azo-(fl)-naphthylamine  in  alcohol 
(Goldsohmidt  a.  Poltzer,  B.  24,  1006).  White 
needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol.— B'HCl.  [258°].— 
B'jH^PtClj.     Small  yellow  crystals. 

PHENYL-ETHYL-OXAMIDE  CioHijN.Oa  i.e. 
NHPh.GO.CO.NHEt.  [170°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  ethylamine  on  phenyloxamic  ether 
or  of  aniline  on  ethyloxamio  ether  (Wallach, 
A.  184,  66  ;  214,  259).  Needles  (from  alcohol). 
Converted  by  PCI5  (2  mols.)  into  a  base  which 
forms  the  salt  (C.uHjNaCljjHjPtClj. 

Di-phenyl- di-ethyl-oxamide  v.  vol.  iii.  p.  654. 

PHENYL -ETHYL.  PHENOL    v.    Oxy-di- 

PHENYL-ETHANE. 

PHENYL  -p  -  ETHYL  -  PHENYL  -  ETHANE 
C5H5.0H2.CH2.CsH4.C,H,.  (294°).  Formed  by 
reduction  of  CsH,.0H2.C0.C„H4Et  with  HI  and 
P  (SoUscher,  B.  15,  1681).    Liquid. 

Isomeride.  Got  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust 
on  a  mixture  of  ethyl-benzene  and  o-bromo- 
ethyl-benzene  (Eadziszewski,  B.  6,  811 ;  7, 
140).  Gives  ^-benzoyl-benzoic  aoid  on  oxida- 
tion. 

PHENYL-ETHYLPHENYL-ETHYLENE 
0.H5.CH:CH.C,.HjEt.     [90°].    Formed  by  boil- 
ing   CH2Ph.CH(OH).05HjEt[l:4]     with     dilute 
HjSO^  (SoUscher,  B.  15,  1681).    Plates. 
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PHENYL  ETHYLPHENYL  KETOXE. 


PHENYL  ^-ETHYLPHENYL  KETONE 
CaHs.CO.CjHjEt.  (331°)  at  720  mm.  Prepared 
by  the  action  of  AlOl,  on  a  mixture  of  BzGl  and 
ethylbenzene  (SoUsoher,  B.  15,  1682  ;  Smith,  B. 
24,  4029).  Liquid,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Yields 
two  oxims  [108°]  and  [142°],  both  giving  the  same 
acetyl  derivative  [95°]. 

PHENYL-ETHYL-PHENYL  METHANE  «. 
Bbnzyl-ethyl-benzene. 

PHENYL  -  ETHYLPHENYL  -  THIO  -  UEEA 
NHPh.CS.NH.CjHjBt.  [104°].  Formed  from 
y-ethyl-phenyl-thiocarbimide  and  aniUne  in 
alcohol  (Mainzer,  B.  16,  2020).    Plates. 

PHENYl-DI-ETHYI-PHOSPHINE 
PEtAHj.  (222°  cor.). .  S.G.  is  .957.  Formed 
from  CsHsPCla  and  ZnEt^  (Miohaelis,  B.  8,  493 ; 
A.  181,  345).  Oil.  Absorbs  oxygen  from  air, 
yielding  OPEt^CjH;  [56°].  Combines  also  with 
CI  and  S  forming  crystalline  CjuHijPCLj  and 
C,„H,5PS.  —  B'2HC1.  —  B-ja^PtCls.  —  B'HI.  — 
B'Etl.  [115°].-B'2Et2PtOl5.— B'Mel.  [95°].— 
B'jMejPtClj. 

Di-phenyl-ethyl-phoBphine  PEtPh^.  (298°). 
Formed  from  Ph^PCl  and  ZnEt^  (Michaelis  a. 
Link,  A.  207,  214).  Liquid,  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Yields  OPEtPh^  on  oxidation.  EtI  yields 
PhjPEtjI  [204°]  which  gives  (PhjPEtjC^^PtCl^ 
[218°].  Mel  gives  Ph^EtMel  [181°]  S.  1-5  at 
22° ;  50  at  1,00°,  which  gives  (PhzPEtMeC^jPtClj 
[220°]  and  Ph2PEtMe.O.C,H2(NOj)3  [86°]. 

Di-phenyl-ethyl-phosphine  oxide  PEtPhjO. 
[121°].  Formed  as  above,  and  also  by  the 
action  of  Ag^O  on  PhjPEtl  (Michaelis  a.  Soden, 

A.  229,  317).    Prisms,  sol.  ether  and  ligroin. 
PHENYL-DI-ETHYL  PEOPENYL  TBISTTL- 

PHONE  PhS02CH5,.CMe(S03Et)2.  [128°].  Got 
from  EtSH  and  PhS.CHj.CO.CHj,  the  product 
being  oxidised  (Autenrieth,  B.  24,  169).  Plates. 

Di-phenyl  ethyl  propenyl  trisulphone 
EtS0j.CH2.CMe(S0j,Ph)j.    [139°].    Made  in  like 
manner    from    PhSH     and    EtS.CHjCO.CHj. 
Needles  (Autenrieth,  B.  24,  15i3). 

TBI  -  PHENYL  -ETHYL  -  PKOPYL-DI-THIO- 
BITJEET  CjSaNaPhaEtPr.  The  (o)-  compound 
[166°]  is  formed  by  the  action  of  di-phenyl- 
propyl-thio-urea  on  ClOS.NPbEt,  while  the  (0)- 
compound  [165°]  if  got  from  di-phenyl-ethyl- 
thio-urea  and  ClCS.NPhPr  (Billeter  a.  Strohl, 

B.  21,  109).  Both  crystallise  in  needles,  v.  sol. 
hot  alcohol. 

DI  -  PHENYL  -  ETHYL  -  PROPYL  -  THIO- 
TJEEA  NPhEt.CS.NPhPr.  [66°].  Formed  by 
the  action  of  CSCl^  on  propyl-aniline  followed 
by  ethyl-aniline  or  vice  versd  (Billeter  a.  Strohl, 
B.  21,  103). 

PHENYL-ETHYL-PYEAZOLE   Ci.H.^N^  i.e. 

NI'li<N=CH-  (2'^^°)-    ^•^-  -  ^'°^^-  ^o'^™^^ 
from   phenyl-hydrazine    and    propionyl-acetic 
aldehyde  (Claisen  a.  Stylos,  B.  21,  1148).     Oil. 
PHENYLETHYL-PYEIDINE 

CH<^g;^^>C.CH,.OH,Ph.      [-3°]..     (289° 

cor.).  S.G.  §  1'0465.  Formed  by  reducing  styryl- 
pyridine  with  HI  (Baurath,  B.  21,  821).  Liquid; 
si.  sol.  water,  volatile  with  steam.— B'^H^PtClj. 
[186°].— B'HAuCl,.  [150°].  Long  yeUow  needles. 
— B'HHgCla.    [149°]. 

Hexahydride  CisH,bN.  (288°  cor.).  S.G. 
I  •9874.  Got  by  reducing  the  preceding  base  in 
^iQcl^pl  wi^h  Na.     Liquid,  smelling  like  piper- 


idine,  si.  sol.  water.  Turns  moist  litmus  blua. 
Has  toxic  properties  similar  to  those  of  coniine. 
Forms  an  oily  nitrosamine.  Yields  pyridine 
carboxylio  acid  on  oxidation.— B'HCl.  [155°]. 
— B'jHjPtClj.  [189°].— B'HAuOl^.  [134°]. 
TETEA-PHENYL-ETHYL-PYEEOLE 

NEt<^^p^:^p^.     [221°].     Formed  by  heating 

bidesyl  with  aqueous  NEtH^  at  160°  (Fehrlin, 
B.  22,  555).  Needles  (from  chloroform)  or 
plates  (from  HOAc). 

DI-PHENYL-ETHYE-PYEEOLEDI-o-CAEB- 
OXYLIC  ACID  C2„H„N0,  i.e. 

NEt<cjc:H::CC,^i;oi-     ^20°].    Formed   by 
heating  CjH,(CO.CsH4.00j,H)j  with  ethylamiue 
solution  (Baumann,  B.  20, 1488).    Yellow  plates 
(from  alcohol),  iusol.  water. — AgjA". 
PHENYLETHYL-QUINOLINE 

0«H<^  =  6SH,CH,Ph-  C«-30°]-  Fo'^'^edby 
reducing  styryl-quinoline  with  HI  (Heymann  a. 
Konigs,  B.  21,  1426).  Crystals.— Pi  crate,  [o. 
130°].    Yellow  prisms,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

PHENYL-ETHYL  STTLPHIDE  Ph.S.Et. 
(204°  i.V.)  at  744  mm.  S.G.  12  :l-032.  Formed 
by  heating  PhSNa  with  EtI  in  sealed  tubes  at 
120°  (Beckmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  17,  457).  Obtained 
also  by  the  action  of  H^S  at50°onCsH5.SO.OEt 
(Otto  a.  Bossing,  B.  20,  2275)  and  by  the  action 
of  EtSH  on  CSH5.N2OI  (Stadler,  B.  17,  2078). 
Liquid,  with  nastj'  smell. 

Sulphonic  acid  CjHs.S.CjH^.SOjH. 
Formed  by  boiling  CjHjS.Nj.CsHj.SOsNa  with 
alcohol.— NaA':  plates. 

Phenyl  ethyl  disulphide  PhS^Et.  Formed 
together  with  Et2S2  by  heating  CjH^SOjH  with 
EtSH  at  100°  (Otto  a.  Bossing,  B.  19,  3135  ;  20, 
189).  Heavy  oil.  Decomposed  by  alcoholic 
potash  into  EtSH,  Ph^S^,  CgH^SO^H,  and  ethane 
sulphinic  acid. 

PHENYL  ETHYL  SULPHONE  CbH.oSOj  i.e. 
CeH5.SO2.C2H5.  [43°].  (above  300°).  Formed 
from  CjHsSOJJJa  afld  EtBr  or  CHj.GBrj.COjNa 
(Otto,  B.  13,  1274  ;  J.pr.  [2]  40,  535).  Formed 
also  from  CHs.CH(S02Ph).C02H  by  the  action 
of  alkalis  and  by  oxidising  PhSEt  with  dilute 
KMn04  (Beckmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  17,  458).  Mono- 
clinic  plates  (Fock,  B.  19, 1230),  sol.  hot  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol. 

o-Carboxyllc  acid  CA.SOj.CHMe.COjH. 
Phem/l  sulphono-propionic  acid.  [116°].  Formed 
by  saponifying  its  ether,  which  is  got  from 
CaHsSOjNa  and  CHj.CHBr.COjEt  (Ottp,  J.  pr. 
[2]  40,  548).  Groups  of  needles,  v.  sol.  hot 
water. — NaA'. — BaA'j  2aq :  leafy  aggregates. 

Ethyl  ether  UtA'.    [c.  17°].    Oil. 

/3-CarboxyUe  acid  CsH5.S02.0H2.CH5,.COjH. 
[124°].  Formed  from  benzene  Bulphihio  acid 
and  (8-iodo-propionio  acid  (Otto,  B.  21,  95). 
Plates,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  m.  sol.  ether. 

PHENYL-ETHYL-THIAZOLE  C„H„NS  i.e. 

^<GPh;CH-  (^^^°  °'"^-)-  ^o™ed  f™m  thio- 
propionamide  and  bromo-acetophenone  in  alco- 
hol (Hubaoher,  A.  259,  231).  Oil.— B'jH.^tCl_ 
[129°].— B'HBr.    [70°].    White  needles. 

TEI-PHENYL-DI-ETHYL-DI-THIO-BITJEET 
NPhEt.C{NPh).S.CS.NPhEt.  [158°].  Formed 
from  NPhE*.CS.Cl  (2  mols.)  and  aniline  (1  mol.) 


PHENYL-ETHYL-UREA. 
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(Billeler  a.  Strohl,  B.  21,  103).  Yellow  needles, 
b1.  sol.  alcohol. 

PHENYL-ETHrL-THIOCAEBAMIC      ACID 

KPhEt.CS.OH. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA.  [18°].  (143°  at  12 
mm.).  S.G.  15 1-066.  Formed  from  NPhEt.CS.Cl 
and  NaOEt  (Billeter  a.  Strohl,  B.  20,  1629 ;  21, 
104).    Crystals. 

Phenyl-etherVlak'.  [69°].  Formed  from 
the  chloride  and  phenol.    Flat  needles. 

C^iZoriieNPhEt.CS.Cl.  [57°].  Foraed 
from  ethyl-aniline  and  CSCl^.  Prisms  (from 
ligroin).  Converted  byalcoholinto  {NPhEt.CS).,0 
[143°],  S.  (alcohol)  7  at  15°. 

Fhenylethyl-thiocarbamic  acid.  Phenyl- 
ethylamine  salt 

CjajPh.NH.CS.SNH,.C2H,Ph  [130°].  Formed 
fromphenylethylamine  and  CS^  (Neubert,  B.  19, 
1825).    Sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol. 

Fhenyl-ethyl-di-thio-carbamic  acid 
NPhEt.CS.SH. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [67°].  (305°-315°). 
Formed  by  heating  NPh:C(NPhEt).SEt  with 
CSj  at  160°  (Bernthsen  a.  Friese,  B.  15,  668, 
1533).  Formed  also  from  NPhEt.CSCl  and 
NaSEt  (B.  a.  S.).  Prisms  (from  ether).  Forms 
a  crystalline  compound  with  Mel. 

Phenyl  ether  FhA'.  [127°].  Formed  from 
NPhEt.CS.Cl  and  PhSH  (B.  a.  S.).    Needles. 

FH£NTL-£THYL-THIO-S£»[I-CABBAZIS£ 
NHBt.CS.NH.NHPh.  [122°].  Formed  from  ethyl- 
thiocarbimide  and  phenyl-hydrazine  (Dixon, 
^V.  J.  55,  302).  White  crystals,  v.  si.  sol.  water. 
FeCls  gives  a  red  colour  changing  to  blaokish- 
greeu. 

Isomeride  NHPh.CS.NH.NHEt.  [110°]. 
Formed  from  phenyl-thiocarbimide  and  ethyl- 
hydrazine  (Fischer,  A.  199,  296).    Needles. 

Bi-phenyl-ethyl-thio-semi-carbazide 
NPhEt.NH.CS.NHPh.      [149°].      Formed  from 
M-phenyl-ethyl-hydrazine      and      phenyl-thio- 
carbimide (Michaelis  a.  Philips,  A.  252,  273). 

PHENYLETHYI-THIO  u  AEBIMIDE 
CjHjPh.NCS.    Formed  from  phenylethyl-amine 
by   successive   treatment  with  CS^  and  HgClj 
(Neubert,  B.  19,  1825).    Yellow  oil. 

PHENYL  ETHYI  DITHIOCAEBONATE 
CS(OEt)(SPh).  Formed  by  mixing  solutions  of 
CaH5.N2Cl  and  potassium  ethyl  dithiooarbonate 
at  0°  (Leuckart,  J.  pr.  [2]  41,  186).  Eeddish- 
yeUow  oU,  si.  sol.  water,  slightly  volatile  with 
steam.  Converted  by  heating  with  alcoholic 
NH,  into  phenyl  mercaptan  and  ammonium 
gnlphocyanide. 

PHENYLETHYL-THIOHYDANTOlN 

C„H,^,SO  i.e.  C^,Ph.N:C<^2.C0'  °' 
CS  ^Ng^H^Ph)  .QH,     r^^i^g  hydrochloride  B  HCl 

[188°]  is  formed  from  phenylethyl-thio-urea  and 
chloro-aeetic  acid  (Neubert,  B.  19,  1822). 

PHENYI-ETHYL-THIOPHENE  C,i,H,2S  i.e. 

^<CH';CBf  f^°°]-  0''*^i^«'^  ^y  •'«^*^°g 
fiHjBz.CHEt.CO^Na  with  P^Sj  (Dittrich  a.  Paal, 
B.  21,  3457).  Small  plates.  Gives  a  cherry- 
red  colour  with  isatin  and  H^SO^  and  a  bluish- 
green  colour  with  phenanthraquinone  and 
HOAc. 

w-PHENYL-ETHYL-THIO-UBEA  CH.^N.S 
i^.  NPhEt.CS.NHj.  [113°].  Formed  from  ethyl- 


aniHne  hydrochloride  and  potassium  sulpho- 
oyauide  (Gebhardt,  B.  17,  2094).  Large  pearly 
prisms  (from  alcohol). 

Benzoyl  derivative  NPhEt.CS.NHBz. 
[134°].  Formed  from  ethylaniline  and  benzoyl- 
thiooarbimide  (Dixon,  0.  J.  55,  305).  Pale 
lemon-yellow  prisms,  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol. 

s-Phenyl-ethyl-thio-urea  NHPh.CS.NHEl. 
[99°].  Formed  from  phenyl-thiocarbimide  and 
NH.,Et  and 'from  ethyl-thiocarbimide  and  aniline 
(Weith,  B.  8,  1524  ;  Michael  a.  Palmer,  Am.  6, 
260).     Monoolinic  crystals. 

Phenylethyl-thio-urea  NHj.CS.NH.C^H.Ph. 
[123°].  Formed  from  phenylethyl-amine  hydro- 
chloride and  potassium  sulphocyanide  (Neubert, 
B.  19,  1822).  .  Plates  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

Phenyl-ethyl-i)/-thio-urea  NHPh.C(SEt):NH. 
Formed  from  phenyl-thio-urea  and  EtI  (Bertram, 
B.  25,  55).  Yields  mercaptan  on  treatment  with 
alkalis.— B'HI.     [103°]v— BjCeHsNaO,.    [196°]. 

Phenyl-di-ethvI-i(/-thio-urea 
NPhEt.C(SEt):NH.    Formed  from  the  preceding 
body  and  EtI  (B.).— B'HI.— B'^HJ-tOL.  [148°].— 
B'O^HjNsO,.    [170°]. 

Phenyl-tri-ethyl-i/'-thio-urea 
NPhEt.C(SEt):NEt.     (c.   275°).     Got  from  the 
preceding  and  EtI  (B.).— B'CjHjNaO,.  [c.  96°].— 
B'jHjPtClo.     [135°]. 

Di-phenyl-ethyl-thio-nrea  NHPh.CS.NPhEt. 
[89°].  Formed  from  phenyl-thiocarbimide  and 
ethyl-anUiue  (Gebhardt,  B.  17,  2090).    Crystals. 

Di-phenyl-ethyl-i('-thio-iirea 
NHPh.C(SEt):NPh.  [79°].  Formed  from  di- 
phenyl-thio-urea  and  EtBr  (Eathke,  B.  14, 
1776)  and  by  the  action  of  mercaptan  on 
C(NPh)2  in  the  cold  (Will,  B.  15,  1308).  Needles 
(from  dilute  alcohol).  Decomposed  by  heat 
into  ■C(NPh)2  and  EtSH.  CI  passed  into  a  solu- 
tion of  its  hydrochloride  yields  ethane  sulphonic 
acid.— B'HCl.— B'jHjPtCls  2aq.— B'HI  aq. 
[157-5°]  (Bernthsen,  B.  15,  266,  567). 

Di-phenyl-di-ethyl-thio-urea  CS(NEtPh)j. 
[75-5°].  Formed  from  NPhEt.CSCl  and  ethyl- 
aniline  at  100=  (Billeter,  B.  20,  1631).  White 
tables  (from  ligroin)  or  needles  (from  alcohol). 

Di-phenyl-di-ethyl-thio-urea 
CS(NH.C,H,Ph)2.    [84°].    Formed  from  phenyl- 
ethyl-amine and'  alcoholic  CSj  (Neubert,  B.  19, 
1824).     Plates  (from  alcohol),  insol.  water. 

Acetyl   derivative    CigH^jN^SO.      [73°]. 

Di-phenyl-di-ethyl-<('-thio-uroa 
NPhBt.C(SEt):NPh.      Oil.     The    hjdro-iodide, 
got  by  heating  di-phenyl-ethyl-i|'-thio-urea  with 
EtI  at  130°,  is  crystalline  (B.  a.  F.). 

M-PHENYL-ETHYL-UEEA  NPhBt.CO.NH,,. 
[62°].  Formed  from  ethyl-aniline  hydrochloride 
and  potassium  cyanate  (Gebhardt,  B.  17,  2095). 

s-Phenyl-ethyl-urea  NPhH.CO.NEtH.  [99°]. 
Formed  from  ethyl  cyanate  and  aniline  (Wurtz, 
O.  B.  32,  417).  Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 
Yields  a  nitrosamine  NPhH.CO.NEt.NO  [G0°] 
crystallising  in  manoclinio  prisms  (E.  Fischer, 
A.  199,  286). 

Phenylethyl  -  urea  NH,.CO.NHCj,HjPh. 
[112°].  Formed  from  ;3-phenyl-ethyl-amine  and 
potassium  cyanate  (Spica,  0.  9,  568).  Flat 
prisms,  m.  sol.  cold  water. 

Phenyl  -  di  -  ethyl  -  urea  NHPh.CO.NEt^. 
[85°].  Formed  from  phenyl  cyanate  and  NHEt, 
(Gebhardt,  B.  17,  3039).    Needles. 
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Di .  phenyl  -  ethyl  -  urea  NHPh.CO.NPhBt. 
[91"].  Got  from  phenyl  oyanate  and  etjiyl- 
aniliue  (Gebhardt,  B.  17,  2093).    Prisms. 

s  -  Di  -  phenyl  -  di  --  ethyl  -  urea  00  (NPhEt)^. 
[79°].  Formed  from  NPhEt.COCl  and  ethyl- 
aniline  at  130°  (Michler,  B.  9,  712).    Crystals. 

M-Di-phenyl-di-othyl-urea  NPhyCO.NBtj. 
[54°].    Formed  from  NPh,.COCl  and  NHEtj. 

Diphenyldiethyl-urea  NHj.CO.N(02H4Ph)2. 
[109°].  Formed  from  diphenyldiethylamine 
hydrochloride  and  potassium  oyanate  in  aqueous 
solution  (Spioa,  G.  9,  568).  Prisms,  sol.  hot  Aq. 

Tri  -  phenyl  -  ethyl  -  urea  NPhj.CO.NPhEt. 
[89°].  Formed  from  NPh^COOl  and  ethyl- 
aniline  (M.).  Formed  also  from  NPhEt.COGl 
and  diphenylamine  (Kanfmann,  B.  14,  2185). 

PHENYL-roBMAMIDE  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  568. 

DI-PHENYL-fORMAMIDINE  0„H,jN2  i.e. 
CH(NPh)  (NHPh).  Di-jphenyl-methenyl-diamine. 
Mol.  w.  196.    [138°].^ 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  chloroform  with 
aniline  for  12  hours  at  190°  (Hofmann,  Pr.  9, 
229). — 2.  By  heating  aniline  with  phenyl-oarb- 
amine,  with  orthoformic  ether,  or  with  formic 
afid  (Weith,  B.  9,  454;  Wiohelhaus,  B.  2, 
116). — 3.  By  passing  gaseous  HCl  into  heated 
formic  anilide  (WaUach,  B.  15,  208).— 4.  From 
formic  anihde  and  PClj  (WaUach,  A.  214,  233). 
5.  From  CH(NPh)SEt  and  aniline  (WaUach 
a.  Wusten,  B.  16,  146).— 6.  From  aniline  and 
CH(NH2Cl)0Et  (Pinner,  B.  16,  358). 

Properties. — Needles  (from  ether).  Yields 
B'HCl  and  B'^H^PtCl^. 

PHENYL-FOEMAMIDOXIM  C,HsNO  i.e. 
CH(NOH).NHPh.  [116°].  Formed  from  thio- 
formanilide  and  hydroxylamine  (Miiller,  B.  22, 
2411).  Needles,  m.  sol.  water. — B'HCl :  needles. 
— B'jHjPtClj :  yeUow  needles. 

Bemoyl-derivative  CH(NOBz)(NHPh). 
[145°].    Needles,  m,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

DI-PHENYL-FOEMAZIDINE  C.^HuN^  i.e. 
CH(N.,HPh).N2H2Ph.  [185°].  Formed  from 
CH(NH2Cl).0Et  and  phenyl-hydrazine  (Pinner, 
B.  17,  2002).    Yellow  plates,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

PHENYL-FOEMYLACETIC  ETHER 
CHO.CHPh.COJEt.  (145°  at  16  mm.).  Got, 
together  with  an  isomeride  [71°],  by  the  action 
of  NaOEt  on  a  mixture  of  formic  and  phenyl- 
acetio  ethers  (Wislicenus,  B.  20,2931).  Liquid. 
FeClj  colours  its  alcoholic  solutions  bluish- 
violet.  Phenyl-hydrazine  forma  oxy-di-phenyl- 
pyrazole. 

DI-PHENYI-FUMARAMIC  ACID  i;:FnMAiao 

ACID. 

PHENYL-rUMARIC  ACID  O.^Ufi^  i.e. 
C02H.CPh:CH.C0,H.  [161°].  Got  by  heating 
bromo-cinnamic  ether  with  alcoholic  KCy  for 
8  hours  at  150°  (Barisch,  /.  pr.  [2]  20,  186). 
Got  also  by  heating  CO.;H.OPh(OH).CH2.C02H 
(Alexander,  4. 258,  82).  Nodules  (from  water). — 
BaA" :  scales. — Ag^A" :  amorphous  pp. 

Dl-phenyl-famaric  acid 
C02H.CPh:CPh.C02H.  [c.2e0°].  Formed  from 
its  ether,  which  is  got,  together  with  di-phenyl- 
maleic  ether,  by  the  action  of  Na  on  a-bromo- 
phenyl-acetio  ether  (Eiigheimer,  B.  15,  1626). 
Crystals,  decomposing  at  260°  into  water  and 
di-phenyl-maleic  anhydride. 

Nitrile  C^.CVh.:CVh.W.  [158°].  Got  by 
adding  alcoholic  NaOBt  to  o-chloro-phenjl- 
acetonitrile  (Michael  a.  Jeanprfitre,  B.  25, 1680). 


DI-PHENYl  FtTRAZANE  XnY^>0. 


,  CPh:Ns 
CPh:] 


[94^. 


Formed  by  heating  the  (o)-di-oxim  of  benzil  with 
water  at  210°  (Dodge,  A.  264,  180).  Crystals. 
At  300°  it  forma  di-benzenyl-azoxim.  HuSO, 
and  HNO3  give  a  di-nitro-  derivative  [220°]. 

DI-PHENYL-FTTRFURANE        CH-Crh^®' 

[91°].  (345°).'  Formed  by  heating 
CPh:0.CH(C02H).C0.C.H,  or  OHjBz.CHjBzwith 
cone.  HOlAq  at  160°  for  3  Hours  (Kapf  a.  Pa»l, 
B.  21,  1490,  3057).  Got  also  by  heating  its 
dicarboxylioaoid(W.H.Perkin,  jun.,  a.  Sohlosser, 
O.  tT.  57,  954).    Plates,  insol.  water. 

Tetrahydride  C^eEL^fi-  (321°).  Got  by 
reducing  with  Na  and  alcohol.    Oil. 

Octohydride  CuHjjO.    Oil. 

Tri-phenyl-furfurane  CjjHujO  i.e. 

CPh-CPh>°-  1^^^°]-  '^°^-  ^-  ^^^  ^y  ^^°"1''« 
method  (oalc.  296).  Formed  by  boiling 
CPhBz:CHBz  with  HIAq  (Japp  a.  Klingemann, 
0.  J.  57,675).  Got  also  from  desyl-acetophenone 
by  successive  treatment  with  H^SOj  and  water 
(Smith,  O.  J.  57,  645).    Needles  (from  alcohol). 

Tetra-phenyl-furfurane  v.  Lepiden. 

DI-PHENYL-FURFURANE     CARBOXYIIC 

ACID  *^02^g:^^^>0.     [217°].     Formed    by 

boiUng  CPh!C.CHBz.CO.;a  with  cone.  HClAq 
and  alcohol  (Kapf  a.  Paal,  i  21,1489,  3059). 
Formed  also  by  heating  the  dicarboxyUc  acid 
(W.  H.  Perkin,  jun.,  a.  Sohlosser,  O.  J.  57,  952).  y 
Needles  (from  alcohol),  insol.  water.  May  be 
distilled.  Br  yields  Ci^HuBr^Os. — NaA' :  needles. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [82°].  Formed  by 
boiling  CHjBz.CHBz.COjEt  with  alcohol  and 
HClAq.  Crystals  (from  ether).  Yields  on  re- 
duction a  tetrahydride  which  does  not  react 
with  AcCl. 

Di-phenyl-fnrfarane       dicarboxylic       acid 

C„H„0,  i.6.  oo'H;c!cPh>°-  [2^^°^-  ^°^'^^^ 
by  dissolving  di-benzoyl-sucoinic  ether  in  H2SO4 
and  boiling  the  product  with  alcoholic  potash 
(W.  H.  Perkin,  jun.,  O.  J.  47,  262  ;  49,  168  ;  57, 
951).  Needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  FeClj 
gives  an  orange  colour  in  its  alcoholic  solution. 
Yields  aeetophenone  on  distilling  with  soda- 
lime.— Ag^A". 

Ethyl  ether 'B.i^k".  [86°].  Formed  from 
dibenzoyl-succinic  acid  and  HjSO,.  YeUow 
prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Its  solution  in  HjSO, 
turns  violet  on  heating. 

Anhydride  CuHmO,.  [255°].  Formed  by 
heating  the  acid  alone  or  with  Ac^O.  Plates, 
si.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Its-  alcoholic  solution  ex- 
hibits violet  fluorescence. 

PHENYL  -  FUEFTJRYL  -  ACRYLIC  ACID. 
Nitrile.  C.HaO.CHiCPh.CN.  [43°].  Formed 
from  phenyl-aoetonitrile,  furfuraldehyde,  and 
NaOEt  in  alcohol  (Frost,  A.  250,  159).  Yields 
C.,H30.CHBr.CBrPh.CN  [114°]  crystaUising  in 
orange  plates. 

Beference. NlTEO-PHENYL-FURFUKYL-AOETIiKf 

ACID. 

PHENYL  -  FTTRFTTRYL  -  ()3)  -  NAPHTHO  • 
TRIAZINE.        Dihydride       CjiH.sNaO    i.e. 

^»^»<N.NPh''^"°-    P^i°]-    ^""^^d   ^y 

warming  benzene-azo-(fi)-naphthylamine    with 
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furfuraldehyde  in  alcohol  (Goldsohmidt  a. 
Poltzer,  B.  24, 1007).  Needles.-B'HOl :  plates. 
— B'jjHjPtClj.    Light-yellow  crystalline  pp. 

(jS)  -  PHENYL  -  (7)  -  FTJRFUBYL  -  PEOPYL  - 
AMINE  04H30.0H2.CHPh.CHjNH2.  (283°). 
Formed  from  phenyl-acetonitrile  and  furfur- 
aldehyde, the  product  of  condensation  of  these 
bodies  CjHaO.OHiCPh.CN  being  reduced  by  Na 
and  dry  alcohol  (Freund  a.  Immerwahr,  E. 
23,  2850).  Oil,  with  alkaline  reaction.  Con- 
verted by  nitrous  acid  into  the  liquid  alcohol 
CjH50.CH2.CHPh.CH,,OH.  Phenyl  thiocarbim- 
ide  forms  O^HjO.OaHsPh.NH.CS.NHPh  [113°]. 
— B'HCl.  [176°].  Crystalline,  v.  soli  water. 
Reacts  with  potassium  oyanate  forming 
C4H3O.C3H5Ph.NH.CO.NHj  [101'°]/—  Mercury 
double  salt:  [175°];  needles.  —  Picrate 
[152°].    Yellow  crystalline  powder. 

PHENYL-FURIDANE.    Dihydride 

CPli<o— CH^*^^2-  (250°  at  721  mm.). 
Formed  by  heating  its  carboxylio  acid  at  200° 
(Perkin,  O.  J.  51,  731).  Oil.  HBr  forms 
C„H5.C0.C4H^r. 

PHENYI-FUSIDANE   SIHYSBIDE  CABB- 

OXYLIC        ACID        C0,H.0<^p^-Q-^^>CH2. 

Phenyldehydrohexone  carboxylio  acid.  [c.  144°]. 
.  Formed  by  saponifying  its  ether,  which  is  got 
by  the  action  of  NaOEt  on  a  mixture  of  tri- 
methylene  bromide  and  benzoyl-acetio  ether 
(Perkin,  C.  J.  51,  726).  Monocliuio  prisms 
(from  ether);  a:6:c  =  2-638:l:3-398 ;  ;8  =  74°44'. 
. — AgA' :  needles  (from  water). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    [60°].    Prisms. 

PHENYL-GLUTABIC  ACID  C„H,20j  i.e. 
CHPh(CH2.C02H)j.  [138°].  Formed  by  heating 
sodium  malonic  ether  with  alcohol  and  cinnamic 
ether  at  100°,  saponifying  the  resulting  ether 
CH(C0^Et)j.CHPh.CHNa.C02Et,  and  heating 
the  acid  at  110°  (Michael,  /.  pr.  [2]  35,  352 ; 
Am.  9,  116).'  Needles,  si.  sol.  water,  m.  sol. 
alcohol. — AgA' :  amorphous  pp. 

Di-phenyl-glutaric  acid  CH2(0HPh.C02H)j. 
[164°].  Formed  by  saponifying  its  nitrile 
(Zelinsky  a.  Feldmann,  B.  22,  3292).  '  Needles. 

Nit'rile  CH.,(CHPh.CN)2.  [71°].  Formed 
by  heating  CH^Ph.CN  with  CH^I^  and  dry  NaOH. 

PHENYL-GLYCEBIC      ACID      v.     Di-oxy- 

PHENYL-PEOPIONIO  ACID. 

TBI-PHENYL  GLYCERYL  TRIKEIONE 
CHjBz.CHBz.CHjBz.  Tri-bemoyl-projpane. 

[187°].  Formed  from  tricarballylic  chloride, 
benzene,  and  AICI3  (Emery,  B.  24,  601).  Straw- 
yellow  needles.  Yields  a  phenyl-hydrazide 
[57°-6D°]. ' 

pheny: 

^^CH^^H"  Phenyl-pyruvic  acid  1  [155°] 
Formed  by  boiling  benzoyl-imido-phenyl-propi- 
onic  acid  NBz<;_q2  co  H  ^''^^  aqueous  HCl 
or  with  KOH  (Ploohl,  B.  16,  2817 ;  19,  3167). 
Formed  also  by  boiling  phenyl-oxalaoetio  acid 
with  dilute  HjSO^  (W.  Wislicenus,  B.  20,  592). 
Plates,  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  FeClj 
colours  its  alcoholic  solution  green.  Sodium- 
amalgam  reduces  it  to  o-oxy-pheuyl-propionic 
acid.  Yields  an  oxim  and  a  phenyl-hydrazide 
OHjPh.O(NjHPh)COjH  [161°],  Tolylene-o-di- 
amiue  forms  a  quiuoxaline  (Erleimi%yer,  jxm.. 


B.  19,  2570;  20,2465;  22,1482).  Aniline  forms 
C2H2Ph(]!JHPh)  (OH)  .COjH. 

(fl)-Phenyl-glycidic  acid.  Formed  from 
OjH5.CH(OH).CH01.CO,H  and  cold  alcoholic 
potash  (Glaser,  A.  147,  98).  Oil,  crystallising 
at  0°.  Decomposes,  even  at  15°,  into  phenyl- 
aoetic  aldehyde  and  COj.  Boiling  dilute  H,SO. 
forms  CHPh(0H).CH(0H).C02H  and  pheuyl- 
acetio  aldehyde  (Erlenmeyer  a.  Lipp,  A.  219, 
181).  Yields  ;8-oxy-phenyl-propionic  acid  on 
reduction  with  sodium-amalgam. — NaA'.— -JKA'. 
— AgA' :  crystalline  powder. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    (280°  cor.).    Oil. 

Beferences. — Nitko-   and  Oxy-  phenyl-gly- 

CiniO  ACID. 

PHENYL-GLYCOCOLL     v.     Phenyl-amido- 

AOBTIO  ACID. 

PHENYL-GLYCOL  v.  Di-oxy-ethyl-benzene. 

PHENYL-GLYCOLLIC     ACID     v.    Phenyl- 

derivative   of    Glyoollio   acid   and    Mandelio 

ACID. 

Di-phenyl-glyeoUic  acid  v.  Benzilio  acid. 
PHENYL-GLYCOLLIC    ACBYLIC    ACID    v. 

Carboxy-methyl  derivative  of  Coumabio  acid. 

PHENYLGLYCOLYL-TBOPEINE  O^Hj.NO,. 
Somo-atrojaine.  [98°].  Formed  by  heating 
tropine  mandelate  with  HClAq  (Ladenburg,  A. 
217,  82).  Deliquescent  prisms  (from  ether),  m. 
sol.  water.  Less  poisonous  than  atropine. — 
B'HAuCl,.— B'HBr.— B'CjHjNjO,.  Yellowplates. 

TETBA-PHENYL-GLYCOSINE  v.  Glyoosine.  , 

PHENYL-GLYOXAL  CHj.OO.CHO.  (142° 
at  125  mm.).  Formed  by  allowing  a  mixture  of 
its  mono-oxim  (30  g.)  with  NaHSOj  (120  g.  of  a 
35  p.c.  solution)  to  stand  till  all  is  dissolved, 
and  then  adding  H.^SO,  and  distilling  (Miiller  a. 
von  Peohmann,  B.  20,  2904 ;  22,  2557).  Oil. 
Forms  a  crystalline  hydrate  [73°].  Converted 
by  HNO3  into  phenyl-glyoxylio  acid,  and  by 
potash  into  maudelio  acid.  Ammonia  forms 
CjjHigNaO  or'CjjHijNjO  crystallising  in  plates 
[193°]  which  can  be  distilled.  Hydroxylamine 
gives  CjsHijNsOj,  [219°],  sol.  alkalis. 

Mono-oxim  CjHs.CO.CHiNOH.  Nitroso- 
acetophenone.  [128°].  Formed  from  aoeto- 
phenone,  isoamyl  nitrite,  and  alcoholic  NaOEt 
(Claisen,  B.  20,  666,  2194 ;  Braun,  B.  22,  556). 
Monoclinic  tables  (from  chloroform),  si.  sol. 
cold  water,  v.  sol.  alkalis.  Yields  CsHj.CO.CN 
on  warming  with  Ao.p.  Boiling  NaOHAq  forms 
NaOy  and  NaOBz.  Its  acetyl  derivative  is  con- 
verted by  NaOHAq  into  CHBz(0H).C0.C0.p.H5 
[170°]  crystallising  in  minute  needles  (Soder- 
baum,  B.  24, 1386, 3034). 

Di-o^im  C3H5.C(N0H).CH(N0H).  Anti- 
phenyl-amphi-glyoxim.  [162°]  (S.) ;  [168°]  (E.). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on  the 
mono-oxim,  or  on  mono-  or  di-bromo-  acetophen- 
one (Schramm,  B.  16,  2183 ;  Strassmann,  B.  22, 
419  ;  Eussanoft,  B.  24,  3501).  Small  needles,  v. 
sol.  alcohol,  insol.  OHCI3;  subliming  below 
160°.  Kflt  gives  O^H^.C^HNjOj  [c.  90°]  crystal- 
lising in  colourless  prisms  (SchoU,  B.  23,  3504). 
By  dissolving  in  ether  and  treating  with  HCl  it 
is  converted  into  an  isomeride  [180°].  This 
body,  called  phenyl-anti-glyoxim,  is  v.  sol.  ACjO 
and  yields  a  di-acetyl  derivative  [92°].  Phenyl- 
anti-glyoxim  is  only  stable  in  acid  solutions 
Being  readily  re-converted  into  the  original  di- 
oxim  [168°].  By  treatment  of  the  di-oxim  [168°] 
NaOHAq  and  COj  at   - 10°  there  is  formed  a 
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second  iaomeride  [148°-154°]  called  phenyl-syn- 
glyoxim  which  yields  an  oily  di-aoetyl  deriva- 
tive.—AgCjHjN^Oj.     Curdy  pp. 

Phenyl-hydraside  C„H5.C(N2HPh).CHO. 
[143°].'   Yellow  plates  (M.  a.  P.). 

Phenyl-hydrazide  CsHs.CO.CHiNjHPh. 
[129°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  warm  dilute 
KOHAq  on  the  compound  got  by  treatment  of 
sodium  benzoylaoetic  ether  with  diazobenzene 
chloride  (Stierlin,  B.  21,  2123).    Yellow  plates. 

S-Tolyl-hydrazide  CHBz:NjH.C„H^Me. 
Got.  in  like  manner,  using  jp-diazotoluene 
chloride.    Yellowish-brown  plates,  v.  sol.  ether. 

Di-phenyl-di-hydr  aside 
C„H5.C(N2HPh).CH{N2HPh).  [152°].  Got  by 
heating  phenyl-glyoxal  or,  better,  the  phenyl- 
hydrazide  of  benzoyl-carbinol  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine  hydrochloride  and  NaOAc  at  100° 
(Laubmann,  A.  243,  247).    Yellow  plates. 

Di-phenyl-di-methyl-di-hydrazide 
CsH5.C(N2MePh).CH(N2MePh).    [151°].  Formed 
from  oj-bromo-acetophenone  and  phenyl-methyl- 
hydrazine  (Culmann,  B.  21,  2597).    Prisms. 

Di-phenyl-glyoxal  v.  Benzil. 

PHENYL-GLYOXALINE  C„HsNj  i.e. 

C,H,N<^^:g^.      [13°].     (276°).    Formed  by 

warming  sulphydro-phenyl-glyoxaline  [181°] 
with  dilute  HNOs  or  HClAq  (Wohl  a.  Marck- 
wald,  B.  22,  576,  1353).  Crystalline,  miscible 
.  with  alcohol.-B'HAuCl,.—B'2H2PtCls.  — Pi- 
crate  B'CsHsNjO,.  [152°].  Yellow  needles  {from 
alcohol).— BaAgNOr—fi'Mel.     Syrup. 

Phenyl-glyoxaline    NH<^^j^:§^.      [148°]. 

(o.  340°).  Formed  by  distilling  its  dicarboxylio 
acid,  which  is  got  from  di-nitro-tartaric  acid, 
benzoic  aldehyde,  and  NHj  (Maquenne,  0.  B. 
Ill,  742).  Plates  (from  benzene).— B'^HjC^j. 
Needles.— B'jH^PtClj. 

Di-phenyl-glyoxaline  CH<^^^-g|^.    [227°]. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  formic  aldehyde  and 
ammonia  on  benzil  (Japp,  0.  J.  51,  559).  Di- 
morphous. Orystalhses  with  di-phenyl-methyl- 
glyoxaline  as  (C3NjHjPh2)C,N2HMePh2  [218°]. 
— B'jH^PtCl, :  small  flat  yellow  needles. 

Tri-phenyl-glyoxaline  v.  Lophine,  vol.  i. 
p.  474. 

PHENYL-GLYOXIB  v.    Oxim  of    Phenyl- 

OLYOXAIi. 

PHENYL-GLYOXYIIC  ACID  CsH.O,  i.e. 
CjH5.CO.CO2H.    Bemoyl-formic  acid.     [66°]. 

Formation. — 1.  From  benzoyl  cyanide  and 
cone.  HClAq  in  the  cold  (Claisen,  B.  10,  429, 
844,  1663;  12,  626,  1505)  or  HOAo  saturated 
with  HCl  (Buchka,  B.  20,  395). -2.  From  di- 
oxy-ethyl-benzene  (phenyl-glycol)  and  nitric 
acid  of  S.G.  1-38  (Zincke,  A.  216,  305).— 3.  By 
saponifying  its  ether,  which  is  got  by  heating 
COGl.CO^Et  with  HgPhj  for  several  hours  at 
150°  ;  the  yield  being  40  p.c.  of  the  theoretical 
(Claisen  a.  Morley,  B.  11,  1596).— 4.  By  oxidis- 
ing acetophenone  with  alkaline  KMnOi  at  0° ;' 
the  yield  being  20  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  amount 
(Gluckmann,  M.  11,  248). 

Properties. — Prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  water  and 
ether.  Decomposed  by  distillation  into  benzoic 
acid  and  CO,  and  partly  also  into  benzoic  alde- 
hyde and  COj.  Phenyl-hydrazine  added  to  its 
solution  in  dilute  HCl  forms  a  bulky  yellow  pp. 


of  phenyl-hydrazide  (Ebers,  A,  227,  340).  When 
mixed  with  benzene  (containing  thiephene)  it 
gives  with  cone.  H^SOj  a  red  colour  changing  to 
violet.  On  adding  wa-ter,  the  layer  of  benzene 
becomes  crimson. 

Beaations.~i.  Sodium-amalgam  reduces  it 
to  mandelio  acid. — 2.  HI  and  P  at  160°  reduce 
it  to  phenyl-acetio  acid. — 3.  Phemjl  mercaptan 
and  gaseous  HCl  form  CjH5.C(SPh)j.C0.,H 
[142°],  si.  sol.  benzene  (Baumann,  B.  18,  891). 
Phenyl  mercaptan  alone  forms  a  crystalline 
powder  CsH,.C(0H)(SPh).C02H  [69°]. 

Salts. — NaA'. — KA'aq:  dimetric  tables. — 
NH4A'.— CaA',  aq :  flat  prism  s. — BaA'^. — SrA'j  aq. 
— CuA' J. — ZnA'j  2aq.— PbA' J.— PbA'2  aq.— AgA' 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.     (248°). 

Ethyl  ether  mA'.  (257°).  S.G.  115  1-121.- 
Forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  NaHSO,. 
Reacts  in  alcoholic  solution  with  hydrazine 
hydrate  forming  OsHi^N^O^  [120°]  and  CjoHajNjOj 
[135°]  (Curtius,  /.  pr.  [2]  44,  566). 

n-Propyl  ether  FiA'.     (174°  at  60  mm.). 

Isobutyl  ether.     (174°  at  38  mm.). 

Isoamyl  ether.     (182°  at  40  mm.). 

(o)-4mideCsH5.C0.C0NH2.  [91°].  Formed 
from  benzoyl  cyanide  and  cold  HOlAq.  On 
solution  and  re-ppn.  by  COj'it  forms  an  unstable 
hydrate  C.HjNO^  aq  [65°]  (so-called  (j3)-amide). 

(i)- Amide  (C^HjNOJj.  [134°].  Formed 
by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  (a)-amide 
to  dilute  HClAq  (Claisen).  Formed  also,  together 
with  the  (a) -amide,  by  the  action  of  HOAo 
saturated  with  HCl  uponBzCy  (Buchka).  Prisms. 

Nitrite  v.  Benzoyl  cyanide. 

(a). Oxim  C„H5.C(N0H).C02H.  Isonitroso- 
phenyl-acetic  acid.  [127°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  hydroxylamine  on  the  Na  salt  (A. 
MuUer,  B.  16,  1617)  or  on  the  acid  at  0° 
(Hantzsoh,  B.  23,  2333  ;  24,  42).  Thick  prisms, 
V,  e.  sol.  water.  Yields  a-amido-phenyl-acefcio 
acid  on  reduction. — KA'aq  :  very  soluble  crystals. 
— BaA'2  liaq.— AgA'. 

Acetyl  derivative.     [119°].    Prisms. 

(e)-Oxim  C,H5.C{NOH).C02H.  [145°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  HCl  on  an  ethereal 
solution  of  the  (a)-oxim.  Formed  also  by 
warming  phenyl-glypxylic  acid  with  hydroxyl- 
amine and  potash.  White  needles  composed  of 
dimetric  prisms. 

Acetyl  derivative.     [125°].     Tables. 

Methyl  ether  of  the  oxim 
CPh(NOH).CO.,Me.     [139°].     Got  from  the  Ag 
salt  and  Mel  (Miiller,  B.  16,  2987).     Converted 
by  NaOEt   and  Mel  into    CPh(N0Me).C02Me 
[56°],  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  alkalis. 

Ethyl  ether  of  the  oxim 
CPh(N0H).C0.,Et.  [118°].  Formed  from  phenyl- 
glyoxylic  ether  and  hydroxylamine  (Gabriel,  B. 
16,  519).    Needles  (from  hot  water). 

Nitrite  of  the  oxim  C,H5.C(N0H).CN. 
[129°].  Formed  from  phenyl-acetonitrile,  amyl 
nitrite,  and  alcoholic  NaOEt  (Frost,  A,  250, 163 ; 
Meyer,  B.  21, 1306).  Formed  also  by  the  action 
of  hydroxylamine  on  dibromo-acetophenone  in 
dilute  alcohol  at  60°  (Eussanoff,  B.  24,  8505). 
Thin  plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol.— CsH5.C(N0Na).CN; 
yellow  powder,  v.  sol.  water.  'Yields  an  acetyl  de- 
rivative [68°].— KA'.—CaA'j.—Pb.^'jO.— AgA'. 

Phenyl  hydrazide  C„Hs.C(NJIPh).CO.H. 
[153°].  (F.) ;  [153°-164°]  (Von  Pechmann,  B. 
26,  1054);    Yellow  needles,  si.  sol.  hot  wate/ 
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pPischer,  B.  17,  578  ;  Ebers,  A.  227,  340).  May 
be  reduced  to  CjH5.CH(NjHjPh).C0,H  [158°], 
and  finally  to  aniline  and  a-amido-phenyl-aoetio 
acid. 

Phenyl-methyl-hydr  aside 
C,H5.C(N2MePh).COjH.    [116°].    Plates   (from 
alcohol).     Its  amide    CBHs.CfNjMePhj.CONH^ 
[156°]  is  crystalline. 

Phenyl-ethyl-hvdrazide 
C„H5.C(NJEtPh).C0,H.'  [109°].  Formed,  to- 
gether with  its  amide  C8H5-.C(N2EtPh).CO.NHj 
[111°],  by  the  action  of  phenyl-ethyl-hydrazine 
in  dilute  HOAc  on  phenyl-glyoxylic  acid. 
Yellow  plates,  si.  sol.  water.  Yields  ethyl-ani- 
line and  benzoic  aldehyde  when  heated  with 
cone.  HClAq. 

References.  —  Amido-,    Nitko-,    and    Oxy- 

PHENYIi-GLTOXTLIC  ACID. 

PHENYL  -  GLYOXYLIC  o  -  CARBOXYLIC 
ACID  CeH,(CO»H).CO.COjH.  [140°].  Formed 
by  oxidising  the  oxyquinone  C^^^fi^  or  indo- 
naphthene  dihydride  carboxylio  acid  with  alka- 
line KMnOi  (Scherks,  B.  18,  378;  c/.  Zinoke, 
A.  226,  53  ;  240,  142).  Yields  00^  and  phthalio 
anhydride  on  heating.  May  be  reduced  to 
phthalide  oarboxylic  acid. — KjA". — BaA"2aq. 
— CUjA"(OH)2  6aq.— AgjA"  :  crystalline  pp. 

PHENYI-DIGUANIDE  OsHnNj  i.^. 
NH:C(NHPh).NH.C(NHp):NH.  [o.237°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  and  AgNOj 
or  HgClj  on  guanyl-phenyl-thio-urea  (Bam- 
berger, B.  13,  1582).  Formed  also  by  heating 
aniline  hydrochloride  with  di-oyan-di-amide  in 
alcohol  at  100°  (Smolka  a.  Friedrich,  M.  9,  232). 
Plates,  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol ;  absorbs  CO^ 
from  air.  When  boiled  with  baryta-water  it 
yields  NHj,  aniline,  phenyl-urea  [147°],  phenyl- 
guanidine,  guanidine^  and  urea  (Emioh,  M.  12, 
15). — B'HCl :  prisms.  Yields  phenyl-oarbamine 
when  warmed  with  alcoholic  potash  and  CHCI3. 

Salts.  —  B'HNOa.  [209°].  —  B'jH.SOi.  — 
Cu(CbHii,N5)2  l^aq :  red  powder,  sol.  hot  water. 
—  CuA'jHjOl^  l^aq.  —  CuA'^HoSO,  Iiaq.  — 
CuA'jH2Cr04aq.  —  NiA'j.  —  NiA'jBL,Clj.  — 
NiA'jHjS04  liaq.— CoA'j  IJaq.— CoA'^HjCl,  iaq. 
— CoA'jHjSOj  aq :  crimson  needles. 

(a)-Di-phenyl-diguanide  0,  .HisNs  i.e. 
NPh:C(NHPh).NH.C(NH2):NH.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  AgNOj  and  aniline  on  guanyl-phenyl- 
thio-urea  (Bamberger,  B.  13,  1584).  White 
solid,  m.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  alkaline  in  re- 
action.—B'HNOa.    [281°].    White  needles. 

(;8)-Di-phenyl-diguamde 
NH:C(NPhj).NH.C(NHj):NH.  [c.  162°].  Formed 
by  heating  diphenylamine  hydrochloride  with 
di-cyan-di-amide  (Bmich,  M.  12,  21).  Thin 
needles,  with  alkaline  reaction.— B'HNOa.  [203°]. 
Prisms.— B'jSHjSO,. 

Tri-phenyl-diguanide  CaHuNs.  [138°]. 
Formed  from  guanyl-tri-phenyl-thio-urea,  NH,, 
and  AgNOj.  Formed  also  from  di-phenyl- 
guanidine  and  phenyl-cyanamide  [78°]  in  ether 
(Eathke  a.  Oppenheim,  B.  23,  1672).  Prisms 
(from  alcohol).  With  CS^  at  100°  it  yields  tri- 
phenyl-thio-ammeline  Oj.H^NsS.  —  B'HCl : 
prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol.— B'jH^PtOlj. 

PHEHYL-exrANIDINE  OjHjNs  i.e. 
NH:0(NHJ(NHP.h).    Formed  by  desulphuration 
of   phenyl-thio-urea  in  presence  of    alcoholic 
NH3  (Feuerlein,  B.  12,  1602).    Formed  also  by 
the  action  of  baryta-water  on  phenyl-diguanide 


(Emich,  M.  12,  11).  Decomposes  on  standing 
into  phenylcyanamide  and  ammonia.  —  Pi- 
crate  BV^B.^'iUfi,.  [208°-214°]  (Prelinger,  If. 
13,  99). 

Di-pheuyl-guanidine  CisHuNs  i.e. 
NH:C(NHPh)j.    Melamline.    [147°].   S.  (90  p.c. 
alcohol)  9-25  at  21°. 

Formation. — 1.  From  aniline  and  CyCl  or 
CyBr  (Hofmann,  A.  67,  129 ;  74,  8 ;  Weith  a. 
Ebert,  B.  8,  912).— 2.  By  the  action  of  PbO  on 
a  solution  of  di-phenyl-urea  in  alcoholic  NH, 
(Hofmann,  B.  2,  452,  688 ;  Weith,  B.  7,  937  ; 
Eathke,  B.  12,  772).— 3.  By  boiling  phenyl-thio- 
urea with  HgCl(NHPh)  and  alcohol  (Forster,  B. 
7,  294;  A.  175,  85).— 4.  Together  with  thio- 
urea, by  the  action  of  aniline  on  mercuric  ful- 
minate (Steiner,  B.  7,  1244;  8,  518).— 5.  By 
combination  o^  di-phenyl-cyanamide  with  NH, 
(Weith,  B.  7,  10). 

Properties. — Monooliuio  prisms  (Arzruni,  P. 
162,  284),  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

BeacUons. — 1.  Kofi  at  100°  yields  acetyl-  : 
phenyl-urea  [188°].  At  150^  the  product  is 
acetyl-di-phenyl-urea  [115°]  (McCreath,  B.  8, 
1181).— ^2.  Phenyl  thiocarbimide  forms,  in  the 
cold,  NHPh.CS.NPh.C(NH).NHPh  [150°],  a  ■ 
weak  base,  si.  sol.  benzene.—  3.  HClAq  at  250° 
forms  CO2,  NH3,  and  aniline. — 4.  Cyanogen 
passed  into  its  alcoholic  solution  forms  OisHuN, 
which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellowish 
needles  [154°],  decomposed  by  HClAq  into 
crystalline  melanoximide  C,5H„Ns02,  which  is 
split  up  by  alcoholic  potash  into  oxalic  acid  and 
diphenylguanidine,  and  by  alcoholic  HCl  into 
NH3  and  di-phenyl-parabauio  acid. 

Salts.— The  hydrochloride  is  gummy. 
— B'HAuCl,:  golden  needles.— B'jHjPtClj.- 
B'HBr :  stellate  groups  of  needles,  v.  sol.  water. 
—  B'HI.  —  B'HNOj.  —  B'jAgNOa :  geodes.  — 
B'jHjSO^ :  stellate  groups  of  plates. — B'H^CjOj. 
— Sulphooyanide:  [115°];  m.  sol.  water. 

Di-benzoyl  derivative  OjjHjiNsO^. 
[102°].     Monoolinic  (MoCreath,  B.  8,  383). 

Tri-phenyl-guanidine  CuHjjNj  i.e. 
NPh:C(NHPh)j.    Mol.  w.   287.    [148°] ;  [147°] 
(F.  a.  W.).    S.  (alcohol)  4-5  at  0°. 

Formatio}i. — 1.  By  adding  I  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  di-phenyl-thio-urea  alone  or  mixed 
with  aniline  (Hofmann,  JS.  2,  458).— 2.  From  di- 
phenyl-thio-urea  and  HgCl(NHPh)  (Forster,  B' 

7,  294).—  3.  From  di-phenyl-oyanamide  C(NPh)2 
and  aniline  (Weith,  B.  7, 10).— 4.  Together  with 
phenyl-thiooarbimide  by  heating  di-phenyl- 
cyanamide  with  di-phenyl-urea  (Weith,  B.  9,  ■ 
810). — 5.  By  boiling  di-phenyl-urea  with  inverted 
condenser  (Barr,  B.  19,  1765).— 6.  By  heating 
di-phenyl-thio-urea  with  anilinCj  with  Cu,  or 
with  PbClj  (Merz  a.  Weith,  Z.  [2]  4,  513,  609  ; 
5,  583,  659 ;  Girr  id,  Bl.  [2]  46,  506),  or  with 
HgCl^  at  145°  (Buff,  B.  2,  498).— 7.  By  heating 
di-phenyl-cyanamide  (2  mols.)  with  phenylene- 
o-diamine  .(1  mol.)  at  210°  (Keller,  B.  24,  2505)., 

8.  By  the  action  of  aniline  on  CCI4  or  ohloro- 
picrin  (Hofmann  ;  Basset,  G.  J.  18,  31).-  9.  By 
the  action  of  PCI3  (1  mol.)  on  a  mixture  of  di- 
phenyl-urea  (3  mols.)  and  aniline  (3  mols.). — 
10.  By  the  action  of  PCla  (2  mols.)  and  CO^ 
(3  mols.)  on  aniline  (9  mols.)  at  170°  (Merz  a. 
Weith,  Z.  [2]  6,  160).— 11.  By  fusing  di-phenyl- 
urea  with  NaOH  (Hentschel,  J.  pr.  [2]  27,  500). 
12.  From  phenyl  thiocarbimide  by  chlorinating 
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and  heating  the  product  NPhrCCl^  with  aniline 
(Sell  a.  Zierold,  B.  7, 1231).  The  base  got  is 
possibly  an  isomeric  tri-phenyl-guanidine. — 
13.  A  product  of  the  action  of  CSClj  on 
CS(NHPh)j  and  benzene  (Preund  a.  Wolf,  B. 
25, 1464). 

Prop&rties. — Trimetric  six-sided  prisms  (from 
alcohol) ;  a:6:o=-670:l:  -SSS,  nearly  insol.  boiling 
water.  Occurs  also  in  an  amorphous  form 
(Girand,  Bl.  [2]  46,  505).  Decomposed  above 
250°  into  aniline  and  C(NPh)2.  KCIO3  (1^  pt.) 
and ,  HCl  give  a  greenish  solution,  depositing 
dark  flakes  which  dissolve  in  alcohol  with  violet 
colour. 

Beactions.—l.  CS^  at  170°  forms  CS(NPhH), 
and  phenyl  thiooarbimide.  —  2.  H^S  passed 
through  it  at  170^  forms  aniline  and  di-phenyl- 
urea  (Merz  a.  Weith,  Z.  [2]  6,  72).— 3.  Water 
at  175°  forms  aniline  and  di-phenyl-urea.— 4. 
Cone.  KOHAq  or  cone.  HCLiq  yield  aniline  and 
CO2  on  heating. — 5.  Gyamogen  passed  into  the 
alcoholic  solution  forms  crystals  of  OjiH^Nj 
which  is  decomposed  by  HClAq  into  NH,  and 

the  oxalyl-derivative  C(NPh)<;^^|^;^°  [0. 

230°]  which  is  itself  decomposed  by  boiling  with- 
aloohol  and  HClAq  into  aniline  and  di-phenyl- 
parabanic  acid  (Hofmann,  B.  3,  764  ;  Stojeutin, 
J.  pr.  [2]  32,  1). — 6.  Chloro-glyoxylic  ether 
COCl.COjEt  forms  a  carbonyl    derivative 

C(NPh)<^^|^>CO  which  forms  the  salts  B'HCl 

[190°]  and  B'HNOj  [185°]  (Stojentin).  —  7. 
COCI2  forms  the  above  (?)  carbonyl  derivative 
CjjHisNjO,  which  crystallises  from  CS^  in  tables 
[134°]  and  forms  a  hydrate  B'aq  [141°]  (Miohler 
a.  Keller,  B.  14,  2181). 

Salts.— B'HCl  aq.  [242°]  (Weith,  B.  9, 810) ; 
[245°]  (P.  a.  W.).  S.  2  at  0°.— B'HNO,: 
laminffi.— B'jHjPtCls.  S.  -09  at  0°.— B'H,SO,: 
broad  needles.— B'HOAc. — WB-fifi, :  lamiusB. — 
B'CsHsNsO,.  [178°].  S.  -0082  at  15°  (Prelinger, 
M.  13,  93). 

Acetyl  derivative  C(NPh)(NPhAc)a. 
[131°].     Crystals  (MacOreath,  B.  8,  383). 

Benzoyl  derivative  C(NPh)(NPhBz)2. 
[185°].    Plates  (from  alcohol). 

(/3)-Iri-phenyl-guanidine 
C(NH)(NHPh)(NPh2).  [131°].  Formed  by 
laeating  phenyl-oyauamide  (cyanilide)  CN.NHPh 
with  diphenylamine  at  125°  (Weith  a.  Schroder, 
B.  8,  912).  Eegular  tablets,  nearly  insol.  water. 
Its  solution  in  cone.  HjSOj  becomes  violet  on 
heating. 

Reactions, — 1.  Cone.  HCIAq  or  KOHAq  at 
260°  forms  CO^,  NH3,  aniline,  and  NHPh^.- 2. 
CSj  at  160°  forms  the  sulphocyanide,  H^S, 
phenyl-thiocarbimide  and  NHPh^. 

Salts.— B'HCl  aq.  S.  (of  B'HCl)  28-4  at 
23°.— B'jHjPtClo :  crystalline. 

Dicyanide  C^iHj.Ns.  [173°].  A  product 
of  the  action  of  cyanogen  as  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  aniline  (Hofmann,  A.  66,  129 ;  B.  3, 
763).  Got  also  by  boiling  the  compounds  of 
cyanogen  with  di-phenyl-guanidine  or  (a)-tfi- 
phenyl-guanidine  with  aniline  hydrochloride 
(Landgrebe,  B.  10,  1593 ;  11,  973).  Dark-brown 
needles  (containing  ^aq)  with  violet  iridescence 
(from  alcohol). — B'HCl  3aq :  brown  needles. 

Tetra  -  phenyl  -  gnauidine  C'(NH)(NPhj)2. 
[131°].    Formed  by  passing  gaseous  cyanogen 


chloride  through  diphenylamine  at  160°  (Weith, 
B.T,  843).  Pyramids  (from  ligroin),  insol.  water, 
V.  ^ol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Cone.  HjSO,  forms  a 
colourless  solution  turned  violet-red  by  heat. 
CS2  at  260°  forms  tetra-phenyl-thio-urea.  Solid 
KOH  at  200°,  and  cone.  HCIAq  at  840°,  yield 
NHj,  CO.,,  and  NHPh^. 

Salts.— B'HCl 5aq.  Efflorescent  tablets.— 
B'jH^PtCls.- B'HNOa. 

Beferences.  -Di-bbomo-,  Di-ohloeo-,  Di-iodo-, 
and  NiTKO-  Phenyl-guanidiiies. 

DI-PHENYL-GUANIDINE  CARBOXYLIC 
ACID  C(NH)(NHPh).NH.C„Hi.OO,H.  Phenyl- 
guanido-bensoic  acid.  [165°].  Formed  by  heat- 
I  ingm-cyanamido-benzoio  acid  or  cyanoarbimido- 
amido-beuzoic  acid  with  aniline  (Traube,  B.  15, 
2120 ;  Griess,  B.  16,  336).  Crystals  (containing 
aq),  nearly  insol.  alcohol  and  ether,  sol.  hot 
water,  aqueous  alkalis  and  acids. — HA'HCl  aq. 

Reference.  — '  Ajhdo  -  w  -  phenyl  -  onANinniB 

OAREOXYLIO  ACID. 

PHENYI-GUANIDO-ACETIC  ACID 
CsH.iNjO^     i.e.    C(NH)(NHPh).NH.CH2.C02H. 
[260°  uncor.]     Formed  from  phenyl-cyanamido 
and  glycoooU  (Berger,  B.  13,  992).     Crystals. 

DI-PHENYL-DI-GUANIDO-DI-TOLYL  -  STIL- 
PHIDE  ^  S(C,Hs.NH.C(NH).NHPh)j.  Thio-p- 
folyl-di-phenyl-di-guanidine.  [153°].  Formed 
by  heating  di-phenyl-di-uramido-di-tolyl  sul- 
phide with  alcoholic  NH3  and  HgO  (Truhlar,  B. 
20,  675).  Small  white  needles  (from  ether- 
ligroiin).  V.  sol.  alcohol,  benzene,  and  ether. — 
B"H2Cl2PtClj :  yellow  amorphous  powder. 

Tetra-phenyl-di-guanido-di  tolyl-sulphide 
S(C,H,.NH.G(NPh).NHPh)2.    Thio-p-tolyl-tetra- 
phenyl-di-guanidine.    [106°].    Formed  by  heat- 
ipg  di-phenyl-di-uramido-di-tolyl  sulphide  with 
aniline  and  HgO  (T.).    Aihorphous  powder. 

PHENYL-HEPTADECYL-THIO-UREA 
C„H5NH.CS.NHC,,H35.     [79°].    Formed  by  boil- 
ing heptadecyl-thiooarbimide  with  aniline  and 
alcohol  (Turpin,  B.  21,  2491). 

PHENYL- HE PTADECYL- UREA  C^jH^N^O 
i.e.  C„H,NH.CO.NHC„H35.  [99°].  Formed  by 
heating  heptadeoylamine  hydrochloride  with 
COCI2  in  benzene  at  100°,  the  product  being 
heated  with  aniline  (Turpin,  B.  21,  2492). 

PHENYL-HEFTANE  v.  Heptyl-benzene. 

Di-phenyl-heptane  CeHi^.CHPhj.  [14°]. 
(191°  at  13  mm.).  Formed  from  CsHu.CHCl* 
benzene,  and  AICI3  (Auger,  Bl.  [2]  47,  48'; 
Krafft,  B.  19,  2986).    Needles. 

PHENYL-HEPTENOIC  ACID  CisH,„Oj  i.e. 
Ph.CEtiCEl.COjH  (?)  Oil.  Got  by  passing  CO 
over  a  heated  mixture  of  NaOEt  and  sodio 
cinnamate  (M.  Schroeder,  A.  221,  52). 

PHENYL  HEPTYL  KETONE  CARBOXYLIG 
ACID  CeH,.CO.CH2.CH(C5H„).C02H.  [103°]. 
Formed  by  heating  phenaoyl-isoamyl-malonio 
acid  (Paal  a.  Hofmann,  B.  23, 1504).  Plates, 
insol.  water,  si.  sol.  ligroin.  On  repeated  dis- 
tillation it  yields  an  oily  lactone  (310°-320°). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.     (260°).    Oil. 

PHENYL-HEXINENE  v.  Buibnyl-siykenb. 

DI-PHENYL-HEXOIC  ACID.  Nitrile. 
CHjPh.CPhPr.CN.  [63°].  (330°-340°).  Formed 
from  CsH5.CHPr.CN,  benzyl  chloride,  and  NaOH 
(Bossolymo,  B.  22,  1236).    Needles. 

TETRA-PHENYL-HEXUNENE 

§p^>OH.CH<^|^.    [269°].    Formed  by  heat- 
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ing  di-benzyl-oarbinol  with  Mel  at  265°  (Bogda- 
nowska,  B.  25,  1273).  Needles,  insol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  sol.  CHCI3. 

PHENYL-HEXYL-TEIAZOLE  CABBOXYLIO 

ACID  CH,(OH^,C<^;^^^^.      [126°].      Ob- 

tained  by  saponifying  its  nitrile,  which  is  got 
from  phenyl-hydrazine  dioyanide  and  heptoic 
aldehyde  (oenanthol)  (Bladin,  B.  25,  186).  Sil- 
very plates,  V.  sol.  alcohol.  — CuA'j  aq.— HA'HCl. 

Amide.     [82-5°].    White  plates. 

Thio-amide  Ci.H.sNj.OS.NHj.  [77°]. 
Formed  from  the  crude  nitrile  and  alcohoho 
ammonium  sulphide.  Yellow  plates,  sol.  alcohol. 

DI-PHENYL-HEXYL-TBICYANIDE 

'^<CPh;N>°-(^^)^-°^»-  ^^^°^-  (265°  at 
15  mm.).  Got  from  heptoyl  chloride,  benzo- 
nitrUe,  and  AICI3  at  70°  (Kraftt  a.  Hanssen,  B. 
22,  808). 

PHENYL  HEXYL  KETONE  CsHs.CO.C^H,,. 
[17°].  (267°)  at  740  mm.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  AlCl,  on  a  mixture  of  benzene  and 
heptoyl  chloride  (Auger,  Bl.  [2]  47,  50 ;  Krafft, 
B.  19,  2987).    Leaflets.    Yields  an  oxim  [65°]. 

FHENYL-HEXYL-(|3)-NAPHTH0TSIAZINE. 

Dihydride   C.^H^N,  i.e.  0,^,<^-^^'^". 

[176'5°].  Formed  by  heating  benzene-azo-(i3)- 
naphthylamine  with  oenanthol  and  alcohol 
(Goldsohmidt  a.  Poltzer,  B.  24, 1007).  Needles, 
sol.  alcohol.— B'HCl.  [226°].  White  needles. 
— B'^BytCls.     [225°].    Granules, 


(319°).       Formed    from 


heptoyl-acetio  aldehyde  and  phenyl-hydrazine 
(Claisen  a.  Stylos,  B.  21, 1149).    Oil. 

PHENYl-HEXYL-THIO-If  BEA  Ct,'E^„'N^Si.e. 
CS(NHPh).NH.CH2.0HEt2.  [53°].  Formed 
from  hexylamine  and  phenyl-thiooarbimide 
(Freund  a.  Herrmann,  B.  23,  195).    Prisms. 

PHENYL-HEXYL-UREA  CjsHjoNjO  i.e. 
C0(NHPh).NH.CH,.0HEt2.       [70°].       Formed 
from  hexylamine  and  phenyl  eyanate  (Freund  a. 
Herrmann,  B.  23, 194).    Needles. 

PHENYL-HOUO-IXAMALICf  ACID  v.   OxY- 

BBNZYL  PYBOTAKTAKIC  ACID. 

PHENYL-HYDANTOIC  ACID 
NH,.00.NH.CHPh.C02H.     [178°].    GotbyboU- 
ing   (o)-phenyl-hydantoin  with  baryta  (Pinner, 
B.  21,  2326).     Prisms,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Amide  NHj.CO.NH.CHPh.CO.NH^.  [223°]. 
Formed  by  adding  the  compound  got  from  urea 
and  the  cyanhydrin  of  benzoic  aldehyde  to  H^SOj 
and  pouring  into  water  at  0°  (Pinner  a.  Spilker, 
B.  22,  697).  Prisms  (from  dilute  alcohol). 
Yields  phenyl-hydantoin  on  heating. 

PHENYL-HYDANTOIN  C,HsNA  »•«■ 

'"KNPh.CH,"  ^^^^'^-  Pormedby  fusing  urea 
with  phenyl-amido-aoetic  acid  (Sehwebel,  B.  10, 
8045).    Needles,  v.  si.  sol.  water,  sol.  alkalis. 

.(a).Plieiiyl.liydaiitoin  C0<^^;^2pij.      Di- 

vxy-phenyl-gVyoxaline.  [178°].  Formed  by 
heating  the  cyanhydrin  of  benzoic  aldehyde 
with  mandelic  nitrile  at  100°  (Pinner,  £.21, 
2321).  Formed  also  from  phenyl-uramido- 
aoetio  ether  and  KOH  (Kossel,  B.  24,  4150). 
Needles   (from  HClAq).    KOH  and  Mel  yield 


C„H,MeNA  [162°],  crystallising  in  needles.— 
KA' :  needles,  t.  sol.  water. 

Acetyl  derivative  CgHjAcNjOj.  [145°]. 
Small  needles  (from  benzene),  insol.  water. 

Phenyl..|,.hydantoin  C(NH)  <o^5HPh- 
[above  300°].  Got  by  dissolving  (o) -phenyl- 
hydantoin  in  alcoholic  potash  and  then  adding 
HCl.     Crystalline. — KA' :  almost  insol.  water. 

Acetyl  derivative  C(NHX^;^^°p]^. 

White  prisms  (Pinner  a.  Spilker,  B.  22,  698). 
Decomposes  at  about  290°. 

PHENYL-HYDEAZIDO-ACETIC  ACID 
O.H,NH.NH.CH2.CO,H.  [159°].  Formed  by 
reducing  the  phenyl-hydrazide  of  glyoxylic  acid 
(Fibers,  A.  227,  353).  Formed  also  by  reducing 
phenyl-OBotriazole  carboxylic  acid  with  sodium- 
amalgam  (Pechmann,  A.  262,  288).  Hexagonal 
tables,  sol.  hot  water.  Be-oxidised  by  Fehling's 
solution  to  NHPh.N:CH.C02H. 

ii-Phenyl-hydrazido-acetic  acid 
NHj.NPh:CH2.C0,H.    [131°].    Got  by  saponify- 
ing its  ether  [127°],  which  is  formed  by  heating 
phenyl-hydrazine  with  ohloro-aoetio   ether   at 
100°  (Eeissert  a.  Eayser,  B.  24, 1519).    Needles. 

PHENYL-HYDRAZIDO-BUTYBIC  ACID 
C,„H„NA  i.e.  CHEt(NAPli)-C02H.    Formed 
by  reducing  the  phenyl-hydrazide  of  ethyl-gly- 
oxylic  acid  (Japp  a.  Klingemann,  A.  247,  217). 
Needles  (from  MeOH).    Softens  at  165°. 

Phenyl-hydrazido-isobntyric  acid 
CMe2(NjH2Ph).COjH. 

Anhydride  N2HPh<;™^'i.  [175°].  Got  by 

gently  heating  the  nitrile  with  H^SOj  and  pour- 
ing into  water  (Eeissert,  B.  17, 1458).  Crystals, 
V.  sol.  alcohol. — B'HCl :  crystals. 

Nitrile  CUe^(S;SJ^la).GSi.  [70°].  Gotby 
heating  the  cyanhydrin  of  acetone  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine  at  100°.    Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Imide      {CU&JJA^Vh).CO)JS.n.    [117°]. 
Got  by  passing  HCl  into  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  the"  nitrile.— B"'H3Cls :  crystals. 

Phenyl-hydrazido-butyric  acid 
NH2.NPh.CHMe.CH,.C0.,H.  [111°].  Formed 
from  potassium  ;8-bromo-butyrate,  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  NaOAc  in  aqueous  solution 
(Lederer,  J.  pr.  [2]  45,  87).  Plates  (from  alco- 
hol), v.  sol.  hot  Aq.  Converted  by  cone.  HjSO, 
into  oxyrphenyl-methyl-pyrazole  dihydride. 

PHENYL  -  j8  -  HYDBAZIDO  -  CBOIONIC 
ETHEE  CH3.C(NH.NHPh):CH.C02Et.  [50°]. 
Formed  from  acetoaoetic  ether  (1  mol.)  dissolved 
in  ether  by  adding  phenyl-hydrazine  (Nef,  A. 
266,  70;  cf.  Knorr,  A.  238,  147).  Colourless 
needles,  v.  e.  sol.  ether,  si.  sol.  ligroin.  Turns  yel- 
low in  air.  '  Split  up  by  cone.  HOlAq  into  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  acetoacetio  ether.  When  heated 
m  vacuo  at  200°  it  changes  to  oxy-phenyl- 
methyl-pyrazole.  Cone.  H^SOj  followed,  after 
10  minutes,  by  water  forms  methyl-indole  carb- 
oxylic ether  [134°].  HgO  oxidises  it  to  the  azo- 
compound  OH3.C(N2Ph):OH.CO.;Bt  crystallising 
from  light  petroleum  in  red  needles  [51°].  AcCl 
forms  a  di-aofetyl  derivative 
CH3.C(NAc.NAePh):0H.C02Bt  (245°_250°  at 
150  mm.). 

PHENYL-HYDBAZIDO  -  UETHYL-aTTI  NOL- 
INE  CsH5MeN(NjH,Ph).    [197°].    Formed  from 
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iPy.  3)  methyl-quinoline  and  phenyl-hydrazine 
Ephraim,  B.  24,  2820). 

PHENYL  -HYDRAZIDO  -  METHYL  -  THI- 
AZOLE.    Dihydride  O.jH.jNsS  i.e. 

QjCT  _M^C.NH.NHPh.       Phenyl-propylene-^- 

thio-semicarbazide.  [93°].  Formed  by  heating 
phenyl-allyl-thio-urea  with  cone.  HClAq  at  100° 
(Arenarius,  B.  24,  269).  Yellowish jplates  (from 
ligroin).— B'HCl.  [202°].  Conoentrio  crystals. 
— Piorate.    [167°J. 

PHENYL  -  HYDBAZIDO  -  PHENYL- ACETIC 
ACID  0„H„Nj02  i.e.  NHPh.NH.OHPh.COjH. 
[158°].  Got  by  reducing  the  phenyl-hydrazide 
of  phenyl-glyoxylio  acid  (Elbers,  A.  227,  345). 
Crystalline,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

PHENYL-HYDRAZIDO-PKOPIONIC  ACID 
CsH,jNA  »•«•  NHj.NPh.CHMe.CO2H.  [187°]. 
Formed  by  boiling  its  amide  with  NaOHAq 
(Eeissert,  B.  17,  1454;  20,  3110;  22,  2924). 
The  ether  is  got  by  heating  lactic  ether  with 
phenyl-hydrazine.  Needles.  Yields  phenyl-a- 
amido-propionic  acid  on  reduction. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.     [116°].— EtA'HOl. 

Nitrile,     [58°].    Formed  by  heating 
CH3.CH(0H).CN  with  phenyl-hydrazine  at  100°. 

Amide.    [124°].    White  crystals. 

Phenyl-hydrazido-propiouic  acid 
NHPh.NH.CHMe.CO2H.  [172°].  Formed  by 
reducing  the  phenyl-hydrazide  of  pyruvic  acid 
with  sodium-amalgam  (Fischer  a.  jourdan,  B. 
16,  2244 ;  Japp  a.  Klingemann,  B.  20,  8284  ;  A. 
247,211).  Needles  (from  MeOH).  Ee-oxidised  by 
cold  Fehhng's  solution  to  NHPh.N:CMe.C02H. 

PHENYL-HYDEfl  ZIDO-QDINOLINE 
C,H5N.NH:NHPh.   [191°].  Formedfrom(P2/.3)- 
chloro-quinoline  andphenyl-hydrazine  (Ephraim, 
B.  24, 2818).  Needles, V.  sol.  chloroform.  Eeduced 
by  HI  and  P  to  (Py.  3)-amido-quinoliue. 

PHEHYL-HYDBAZINE  C„H„N2  i.e. 
NHPh.NH2.     [23°].     (241-5°  i.V.)  at  750  mm. 
S.G.  ?f'  1-097  (E.  Fischer,  A.  236,  198).    H.C.v. 
805,240.     H.C.p.  806,300.    H.F.  34,200  (from 
diamond)  (Petit,  A.  Ch.  [6]  17,  168). 

Formation.— (^.  Fischer,  B.  8,  589,  1005, 
1641 ;  9,  111,  880 ;  A.  190,  67).-By  the  action 
of  zinc  and  HOAc  on  diazo-benzene  anilide  or 
diazo-benzene  diethylamide. 

Preparation. — 1.  A  cold  solution  of  T^-pts. 
of  sodium  nitrite  in  50  pts.  of  water  is  slowly 
added  to  a  well-cooled  mixture  of  10  pts.  of 
aniline  and  200  pts.  of  HCl  (30  p.c).  To  the 
diazo-benzene  chloride  solution  so  prepared  a 
cold  solution  of  45  pts.  of  stannous  chloride  in 
45  pts.  of  HCl  is  now  added,  when  the  mixture 
immediately  becomes  a  thick  magma  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  hydrochloride,  which  is  filtered  off, 
basified,  and  distilled  (Meyer  a.  Leooo,  B.  16, 
2976).— 2.  Aniline  (28  g.)  is  dissolved  in  XfiO, 
(21  g.)  and  water  (500  o.c.)  by  passing  in  SOj. 
The  solution  is  mixed  with  a  cold  solution  of 
NaNOj  (25  g.)  exactly  neutralised  by  HOAc. 
After  two  hours  the  product  is  warmed  tiU  dis- 
solved, acidified  by  HOAc,  and  reduced  with 
zinc-dust  and  HClAq  (Eeychler,  B.  20,  2463). 
.  By  adding  diazo-benzene  nitrate  to  a  cold 
aqueous  solution  of  KHSOj,  heating  the  result- 
ing CjH5.N.^.S03K  with  excess  of  KHSO3,  and  de- 
composing the  CjHs.NH.NH.SOjK,  thus  formed, 
by  heating  with  HClAq. 


Properties. — Oil,  solidifying  to  monoolinie 
tables ;  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water,  almost  insol.  KOHAq. 
Miscible  with  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  CHOI3. 
Volatile  with  steam.  Eeduoes  Fehling's  solution" 
in  the  cold,  N,  aniline,  and  benzene  being  formed. 
When  heated  for  a  long  time  at  150°  it  is  gradually 
split  up  into  aniline,  NH3,  benzene,  andN  (Beissert 
a.  Kayser,B.23,8703).  Eeduoes  Se02to  Se  (Hinf- 
berg,  A.  260,  42). .  Gives  benzene  and  N  when 
boiled  with  CuSOj.    It  is  very  poisonoiiB. 

Reactions.-— 1.  HjO^forms  benzene  and  diazo- 
benzene  imide  PhN,  (Wurster,  B.  20,  2633).— 

2.  Yellow  HgO  added  to  its  ethereal  solution 
forms  aniline,  N,  and  HgPhj  (Fischer,  A.  199, 
320).  HgO  added  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate 
forms    diazo-benzene    sulphate    and    imide. — 

3.  S0Cl2in  ether  forms  in  the  ooldNPhH.N:SO, 
which  crystallises  in  yellow  prisms  [105°] ;  v.  sol. 
ether,  volatile  with  steam.  Thionyl-phenyl-hy- 
drazine  is  hardly  attacked  by  HCl,  but  is  con- 
verted by  NaOHAq  into  phenyl-hydrazine  and 
Na2S03.  Br  forms  NPhBr.NBr^.  AoCl  forms 
diazo-benzene  chloride,  S,  and  HOAc  (Michaelis, 
B.  22,  2228  ;  A.  270,  115).— 4.  SOj  passed  into 
an  ethereal  solution  of  phenyl-hydrazine  forms 
NHPh.NHjSOj  as  a  crystalline  pp.  SO2  passed 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenyl  hydrazine 
forms  (NHPh.NH2)2S02 ;  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol, 
insol.  ether,  crystallising  in  tables  which  shrink 
together  at  70°,  but  decompose  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature (Michaelis  a.  Euhl,  B.  23,  474).  SOj 
passed  into  a  benzene  solution  at  75°  forms 
NHPh.N:SO,  which  when  heated  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine  gives  PhjSj,  benzene,  and  N. — 5.  Dry 
CO2  forms  solid  phenyl-hydrazine  phenyl-carb- 
azate  (NHPh.NHJjCOoOr  NjPhHj.CO.O.NjPhH,, 
which  is  crystalline ;  si.  sol.  water  and  ether,  de- 
composed by  hot  water.— 6.  CSj,  forms  the  corre- 
sponding N.^hH2.CS.S.N2PhHj  [97°],  which  at 
110°  splits  up  into  HjS  and  di-phenyl-thiooarb- 
azide.  COS  forms  crystalline  COS(N2H3Ph)2 
(Fischer,  B.  22,  1935). — 7.  Zinc-dust  and  cone. 
HClAq  slowly  form  aniline  and  NHj. — 8.  Excess 
of  phenyl-hydrazine  acts  upon  iodine,  forming  HI, 
amline,andPhN3  (Fischer, B.  10, 1335).  Excess  of 
I  forms  iodo-benzene,  N,  and  HI  (E.  von  Meyer, 
J.  pr.  [2]  36, 115).  This  reaction  may  be  used 
for  the  volumetric  estimation  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine. — 9.  Sulphur  above  80°  forms  aniline, 
HjS,  N,  PhjSj,  Ph2S,  PhSH,  benzene,  and  NH3.— 
10.  Nitrous  acid  forms  PhNj.  KNO2  added  to 
the  hydrochloride  at  0°  forms  a  yellow  crystal- 
line pp.  of  NPh(N0)NH2.— 11.  Alcoholic  potash 
and  cWoTO/orjre  form,  on  heating,  CuHjjN,  [180°], 
mol.  w.  236.  This  body  crystallises  in  white 
needles ;  soj,  alcohol,  scarcely  affected  by  HClAq 
at  200°,  and  yielding  crystalline  CnH,  iN^.NOj  and 
C„H„N4.S03H  (Euhemann  a.  Elliott,  O.  J.  53, 
850).— 12.EtBrformsNPhEt.NH2,NPhH.NHEt, 
and  NPhEtjBr.NH^. — 13.  Aqueous  dAazobensene 
nitrate  added  to  a  cold  solution  of  the 
hydrochloride  ppts.  PhN,,  aniline  nitrate  re- 
maining in  solution. — 14.  Eeacts  with  aldehydes 
and  ketones,  forming  phenyl-hydrazides ;  e.g. 
(Fischer,  B.  17,  572)  CHj.CHO  +  NPhH.NH, 
=  HjO  -H  CH3.0H:N.NHPh.  Thus  a  solution  of 
phenyl-hydrazine  hydrochloride  (2  pts.)  and 
crystallised  sodium  acetate  (3  pts.)  in  water  (20 
pts.)  gives  a  pp.  of  the  phenyl-hydrazide  when 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  an  aldehyde 
01  ketone,  either  in  the  cold,  or,  in  the  case 
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of  aromatio  compounds,  on  warming.  These 
phenyl-hydrazides  are  decomposed  i  by  acids 
into  the  original  components,  and,  in  alooholio 
solution,  by  sodium-amalgam  and  HOAc  into 
aniline  and  a  base.  The  phenyl-hydrazides 
of  ketones  are  converted  by  ZnClj  into  deriva- 
tives of  indole.  The  phenyl-hydrazides  of 
aldehydes  and  ketones  are  described  under  the 
aldehydes  and  ketones  from  •  ■which  they  are 
derived. — 15.  Diketones  containing  the  group 
CO.CHX.OO  yield  derivatives  of  phenyl-pyr- 
azole.  Saturated  7-diketones  in  ethereal  solution 
usually  form  a  mono-  or  di-  phenyl-hydrazide ; 
in  HOAc  the  product  is  the  anhydride  of  the 
mono-phenyl-hydrazide,  a  derivative  either  of 

CH  ;Sph  «"  °'  eioH^-NHPh  {Klinge. 
maun,  A.  269, 108). — 16.  Acetoacetie  ether  forms 
a  phenyl-hydrazide,  which  at  140°  changes  to  oxy- 

phenyl-methyl-pyrazole  NPh<^j,  .Qjy,^  by  loss  of 

alcohol.  Acetyl-propionic  add  forms  the  com- 
pound CH3.C(N^Ph).CH2.CH2.COjH  [108°]. 
Bemoylacetic  ether  forms  two  compounds  [132°] 
and  [165°.]  (Bender,  B.  21,  2495).— 17.  Eeacts 
with  sv^a/rs  as  with  aldehydes  ;  thus  a  solution 
of  glucose  gives  CH,(0H).(CH{0H))j.03:N2HPh 
[145°]  on  heating  with  phenyl-hydrazine,  while 
galactose  gives  C„H,u05(N2HPh)  .[158°]  (Fischer, 
B.  20,  824).  On  heating  these  compounds 
with  aqueous  phenyl-hydrazine  acetate  at  100° 
'  osazones  '  are  formed,  e.j.  phenyl-glucosazone 
CHjOH.(CH.OH)3.C(N,HPh).CH:NjHPh  [204°] 
and  the  isomeric  phenyl-galactosazone  [c.  191°]. 
18.  By  heating  with  phenyl-hydrazine  hydro- 
chloride and  NaOAo  arabinose  is  converted  into 
CjjHjoNjOa  [158°]  ;  formose  into  CiBtt^jN^Oi  [0. 
144°] ;  acrose  (the  product  of  the  action  of 
NaOHAq  on  glyceric  aldehyde)  into  Cj^B.^N  fi, 
[c.  217°]  and  an  isomeride  [159°].— 19.  Phenyl 
hydrazine  acetate  reacts  with  the  product  of 
oxidation  of  glyceri/n,  with  Na^COjAq  and  Br 
forming  glycerosazone  CjaHuNjO  crystallising 
from  benzene  in  yellow  plates  [131°]  (Fischer  a. 
Tafel,  B.  20,  1089,  3386).— 20.  Erythrite,  after 
oxidation  by  dilute  HNOg,  yields  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine  hydrochloride  and  NaOAo  the  com- 
pound CiH502(NjaPh).i  [167°].^21.  Mannite  on 
oxidation  with  HNO3  yields  levulose  (mannitose) 
and  mannose,  which  with  phenyl-hydrazine 
forms  C.jH.gNjO,  [195°-20a°]  (Fischer,  B.  21, 
1805). — 22.  The  acetate  reacts  with  the  product 
of  oxidation  of  dulcite  by  bromine  andNajCOjAq 
with  formation  .of  the  '  phenyldulciteosazone  ' 
CjgllsN^Oj  [206°].— 23.  Isodulcite  heated  with 
phenyl-hydrazine  hydrochloride  and  sodium 
acetate  at  100°  forms  'phenyl-isodulcite-osazone' 
OjsH^bNiOs  orOeH,„O,(N.,HPh)2[180°].  Solutions 
of  isodulcite  and  phenyl-hydrazine  form,  on 
mixing,  C,H,20,(N.,HPh)  [159°]  (Fischer  a.  Tafel, 
B.  20,  2574;  Bay.mann,  Bl.  [2]  47,  760).— 24. 
Sorbin  heated  with  aqueous  phenyl-hydrazine 
hydrochloride  and  NaOAc  at  100°  forms  the 
osazone  G^sB.^^^6^  [164°].— 25.  Milk  sugar 
heated  with  aqueous  phenyl-hydrazine  hydro- 
chloride and  NaOAc  forms  O^^B^^lAfi^  [200°] 
and  CjjHa„NjOs  [224°].— 26.,  Maltose  forms 
Cj,H32N,0,  [191°].— 27.  The  acetate  gives  with 
glyoxylic,  phenyl-glyoxylic,  and  pyruvic  acids 
the  corresponding  phenyl-hydrazides  [137°], 
^153°],   and    [192°]    respectively.— 28.  Phenyl- 


hydrazine  in  HOAc  (50  p.c.)  gives  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  gluconic,  galactonic,  and  arabinose 
carboxylic  acids  compounds  08H„0|,.N2H„Ph 
[200°],  [203°],  and  [216°]  respectively  (Fischer 
a.  Passmore,  B.  22,  2730).  These  compounds 
are  m.  sol.  hot  water.  Saccharic  acid  gives  a 
similar  compound  CoHnOsNjHjPh  [165^]  which, 
as  well  as  the  compounds  from  muoic  and  meta- 
saccharic  acid,  is  almost  insoluble.  The  com- 
pound from  mucic  acid  melts  at  240°.  All  these 
compounds  contain  the  group  CO.NH.NHPh. 
Compounds  containing  this  group  are  also 
obtained  by  the  action  of  phenyl-hydrazine  and 
dilute  HOAc  at  100°  on  formic,  succinic,  malic, 
tartaric,  cirmamic,  and  gallic  acids,  but  not 
from  glycoUic,  lactic,  and  glyceric  acids.  The 
compounds  got  from  succinic,  malic,  gallic,  arid 
tartaric  acid  melt  at  218°,  223°,  187°,  and 
240°  respectively.  Acetyl-phenyl-hydrazine  is 
produced  when  aqueous  phenyl-hydrazine  ace- 
tate is  heated  at  130° ;  and  a  similar  reaction 
occurs  with  benzoic,  glyceric,  and  lactic  acids. 
Compounds  containing  the  group  CO.NH.NHPh 
give  a  reddish-violet  colouration  with  HjSOj 
and  a  little  FeClj,  and  they  are  readily  decom- 
posed by  KOHAq  and  by  baryta  into  phenyl-hy- 
drazine and  a  salt  of  the  acid  (Fischer,  B.  22, 
2728).— 29.  Glucose'  carboxylic  lactone  yields 
CiH.jOj.N^HjPh  [172°],  while  mannose  carboxylic 
acid  gives  an  isomeric  body  [223°].—  30.  The 
acetate  gives  with  rhamnose  carboxylic  acid 
the  compound  CjHi^OjN^HjPh  [c.  210°],  while 
31.  Malonic  add  heated  at  100°  with  phenyl, 
hydrazine  and  dilute  HOAc  forms  C,|jH,jN,|03 
[143°]  and  C02H.CHj.C0.N.,H3Ph  [154°],  which 
when  heated  with  water  and  phenyl-hydrazine 

at  200°  yields  CH2<;^^>N,HPh    [128°].  —  32. 

Lactic  ether  forms,  on  heating,  phenyl-hydraz- 
ido-propionio  ether.  a-Oxy-butyric  acid  at 
160°  forms  CioH^NA  [152°],  while  mandelio 
acid  yields  CnHnN^Oj  [182°]  (Eeissert  a. 
Kayser,  B.  22,  2924).  —  33.  y-Oxy-valeric 
lactone  at  100°  forms  CsHsOaN^PhH, 
[79°]  (Wislicenus,  B.  20,  402).— 34.  Benzoyl- 
cariincl  gives  N.HPhiCPh.CH^OH  [112°] 
and  the  'osazone  N.iHPh:0Ph.CH:N2HPh 
[192°]  (Laubmann,  A.  243,  .  244).  — 
35.  Boiling  aqueous  itaconic  acid  forms   the 

acid  NHPh.N<gQ''-^g-^°''-^  [194°]  (Soharfen- 

berger,  A.  254,  150). — 36.  Cinnamic  acid  torma 
CijH^NjO  [183°],  which  on  distillation  yields 
C,5H,2N20[251°]  (Knorr,  JS.  20, 1107).— 37.  Acro- 
lein reacts  forming  phenyl-pyrazole  dihydride 

NPh<(,g  =^2  [S2°]  (2'^*°)  (Fischer  a.  Knoe- 
venagel,  A.  239, 194). — 38.  Mesityl  oxide  yields 
phenyl-tri-methyl-pyrazole       NPh<^^j^  ^^ 

(F.  a.  K.). — 39.  Chloro-acetone  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion at  -18°  forms  C^iH^A  [158°]  which  yields 
an  acetyl  derivative  C^^HjaAcNj  [220°]  (Bender, 
B.  21,  2496).  s-Teira-chloro-acetone  forms 
CisH.jNj  [126°]  converted  by  fuming  HNO3  into 
CisHinNjOj  [235°]  and  by  SnClj  to  two  bases 
CisHnNj  [77°]  and  [193°]  (Levy  a.  Witte,  A.  252, 
343  ;  Zinoke  a.  Kegel,  B.  22,  1478).— 40.  Teira- 
bromo-di-bemyl-ketone  heated  with  alcohoJie 
phenyl-hydrazine  at  150°  foims  C3Phj(NjPli), 
[70°](Bourcart,  B.  22, 1369).— 41.  Dihromo-aceto 
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phenone  torms  N,HPh:CPh.CH:NjHPli  [148°], 
crystallising  from  alcohol  in  yellow  prisms  (B.). 
42.  Bromo-acetyl-propiomic  ether  mixed  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  phenyl-hydrazine  forms 
CHs.C(N2HPh).CH:0H.C0^t  [117-5°],  which  on 
reduction  with  tin  and  HCl  forms  methyl-iAdole 
carboxylic  acid  (Bender).  Bromo-acetyl-pro- 
pionic-  acid  forms  CH3.C(N^Ph).CH:CH.C02H 
[157°]-  (Decker,  B.  21,  2937).  —  43.  Di-cUoro- 
maleic  imide  at  100°  forms  C40.^(N2H2Ph)2NH 
crystallising  from  acetone  in  orange-red  needles 
(Ciamician,  B.  22,  2495). — 44.  Amides  react 
thus :  NJECjPh  +  E.CO.NHj  =  NH,  +  E.CO.N^H^Ph 
(Just,  B.  19,  1201). — 45.  Oa/rhamic  ether  torias, 
on  heating,  di-phenyl-earbazide  CO(NH.NHPh)j 
[151°]  (Skinner  a.  Euhemann,  B.  20,  3372).— 
46.  Beduces  alloxan  to  alloxantin,  N  and  benzene 
being  formed  (Pellizzari,  G.  17,  254).  In  this 
reaction  the  first   product   is   the  compound 

^°<^NH  CO^^^^-^)--'^^'^^  (Skinner  a.  Euhe- 
mann, O.  J.  53,  550). — 47.  Parahan/ie  acid  with 
phenyl-hydrazine  hydrochloride  and  NaOAo 
yields  C,5Hj„Ns04  [170°],  which  on  boiling  with 
water  forms  NHj.CO.NH.CO.CO.N^HjPh  [215°] 
(S.  a.  K.). — 48.  Urea  heated  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine  hydrochloride  at  160°  forms  phenyl- 

urazole  NPh<;^Q -^g    [263°].  —  49.    Eeduoes 

rnt/roso-arMi/ne  to  ^-phenylene-diamine  and 
C.jH.jNiO  (Fischer,  B.  21,  2610). -50.  The 
acetate  (2  mols.)  acting  on  nitroso-dimethyl- 
aniline  (3  mols.)  forms  CjjHisN^O  [103°].  An 
ethereal  solution  of  phenyl-hydrazine  converts 
nitroso-di-methyl-aniline  into  di-methyl-amido- 
benzene-azo-di-methyl-auiline  and  phenylene- 
di-methyl-diamine.  In  alcoholic  solution  there 
is  formed  NHPh.CsH^.NMe^  [130°]  which  yields  a 
nitrosamine  C^^^^yi^O  [116°]  (0.  Fischer,  B.  21, 
2609). — 51.  Di-nitroso-acetone  (1  mol.)  mixed 
with  phenyl-hydrazine  (1  mol.)  in  hot  alcoholic 
solution  forms  CH(N0H).C(N2HPh).CH(N0H) 
[145°].  Di-nitroso-acetone  boiled  with  excess 
of  phenyl-hydrazine  acetate  ,  forms  CisHuN^ 
crystallising  in  yellow  plates  [122°]. — 52.  Diazo- 
acetic  ether  at  100°  gives  off  N  and  forms  a 
colourless  compound  [136°].  —  53.  p-Diazo- 
benzene  .sulphomc  a/:id  forms  the  compound 
NjCBH^.SOjNjHjPhaq  crystallising  in  plates 
(GriesB,  B.  20,  1528). — 54.  Di-dcetyl-succinic 
ether  fused  with  phenyl-hydrazine  at  100"  forms 
C02Et.CH(CMe:NjPhH).CHAc.C0jEt  [91°]  and 
C0jEt.CH(CMe:NjPhH).CH(CMe:N2PhH).Ca,Et 
which  on  heating  with  toluene  at  180°  gives  di- 
oxy-di-phenyl-di-methyl-dipyraryl  (g;-'!'-).  —  55. 
Dioxims  form  additive  compounds ;  e.g.  gh/Qxim 
yields  aH2(N0H)2NjH3Ph  [110°],  di-phenyl- 
glyoxim  yields  C2Ph2(N0H)2NjH3Ph  [150°], 
while  the  di-oxim  of  {fi)-naphthogmnone  fcrms 
0,oHs(NOH),N2H3Ph  [138°]  (Polonowsky,  B.  21, 
182). — 56.  Phloroglucin  kept  for  five  days  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenyl-hydrazine  in  the 
cold  forms  C8H3(OH)(N2H2Ph)2  [144°]  which  may 
be  oxidised  by  FeOlj  to  G3H,(OH)(N2Ph)j  [177°] 
(Baeyer  J3.22,  2891).— 57.  Thio-acetoacetic  ether 

forms  S(CH<;^°~^^^)j  [183°],  together  with 
the  compounds  NHPh.N:C<;^°~|^'^  [156°], 
B,(CH<^°  ~^^''),     and   di-oxy-di-phenyl-di- 


methyl-dipyrazyl  (Sprague,  C.  J.  59,  332). — 58. 
Cyanogen  passed  into  an  emulsion  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  in  cold  water  forms  the  dioyanide  (». 
m/rffi).— 59.  Cyanogen  passed  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  forms  PhNjH2.C(NH).C(NH).NjPhHj 
[225°],  crystallising  in  white  plates  (from 
alcoh&l).  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  phenyl-hydrazine  on  cyananiline.  It 
gives  a  rose-red  colour  with  alcoholic  NII3. 
Cone.  HaSOj  is  coloured  indigo-blue.  Dry  HCl 
forms  the  hydrochloride  0„H,3Nj2H01  [188^. 
Dilute  HCl  forms  PhN.NH2.C0.C(NH).NHNHPU 
[180°]. — 60.  Cyananiline  in  chloroform  solution 
forms,  after  boiling,  matted  needles  of  the  com- 
pound CjHaN.CL,  [200°-212°].  This  body  is 
perhaps  '  (PhH^Nj.CHCl.C^H, A)2HC1  (Sent, 
J.  pr.  [2]  35,  533).— 61.  PCI,  in  ether  forms 
amorphous  NHPh.N:P.NH.NHPh  converted  by 
water  into  (NHPh.NH)2P0H,  a  yellowish-white 
powder  [92°]  which  reduces  Fehling'g'  solution 
in  the  cold  (Michaelis  a.  Oster,  A.  270,  126). 
This  body  is  split  up  by  acids  into  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  HjPOj,  but  is  attacked  by  alkalis 
with  difficulty.  Benzoic  aldehyde  produces 
NPhH.N:CHPh  and  HjPO,.— 62.  POCI3  forms 
P0(NH.NHPh)3  [196°],  easily  decomposed  by 
acids  and  alkalis  (Michaelis,  A.  270,  135).—^ 
63.  PSCI3  forms,  in  like  manner,  PS{NH.NHPh), 
[154°].— 64.AsCl3forms(N2PhHs)3AsCl3,anamor- 
phous  powder  decomposed  at  236°. — 65.  BCI3 
forms,  in  Uke  manner, '  (N2PhH3)jBCl3,  v.  sol. 
water,  decomposed  at  242°. — 66.  CsHjPCl^  in 
ether  forms  NHPh.N.PCeH.,  [152°]  crystallising 
from  EtOAo  in  plates  (Michaelis  a.  Oster,  A. 
270,  129).  It  reduces  hot  Fehling's  solution, 
and  is  split  up  by  acids  into  PhPOjHj  and 
phenyl-hydrazine. 

Salts. — B'HCl.  Plates,  m.  sol.  water.  Got 
by  ppg.  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base  by  HCl, 
and  washing  the  pp.  till  it  is  colourless. — 
B'HBr.  Needles  (from  water).— B'jHjSOj. 
Plates,  V.  sol.  water.— B'C^HjNsO,.  Yellow 
needles.— B'jHjCjOj.  Plates. — Benzene  sul- 
phinate;  [131°]  (Bsoales,  B.  18,  895).— Di- 
nitro-(a)-naphthol  snlphonate:  light- 
brown  needles,  si.  sol.  hot  water  (Eichardson, 
O.  JV.  58,  39). — Sulphocyanide:  sparingly 
soluble  plates.  Changes  at  160°-170°  into 
phenyl-thio-semicarbazide.  —  B'H3P03.  [118°] 
(Michaelis,  4. 270, 127, 133).  -B',H3POs.  [121°]. 
-B'C„H,PHA-    [135°]. 

Sodmm  derivative  C^H^NNa-NHj.  Formed 
by  dissolving  8  g.  of  sodium  in  70  g.  of  warm 
phenyl-hydrazine.  The  H  evolved  reduces  some 
of  the  phenyl-hydrazine  to  NHj  and  aniUne; 
when  the  reaction  is  complete  the  aniline  and 
excess  of  phenyl-hydrazine  are  distilled  off  by 
heating  the  product  in  an  oU-bath  to  200°-210° 
(not  higher)  in  a  current  of  .H.  It  is  a  yellow 
hygroscopic  powder.  When  finely  divided  it 
sometimes  takes  fire  in  the  air.  Decomposed  by 
water  into  phenyl-hydrazine  and  NaOH.  Eeadily 
reacts  with  alkyl  haloids,  giving  unsymmetrical 
phenyl-alkyl-hydrazines  (Michaelis,  B.  19, 
2448;  4.  252,  266). 

Formyl  derivative  NHPh.NH.CHO. 
[145°].  Formed  by  heating  formamide  with 
phenyl-hydrazine  at  180°.    White  scales. 

Acetyl  derivative  NHPh.NHAo.  [128-5°]. 
Formed  by  heating  phenyl-hydrazine  with  HOAo 
or  acetamide  (Fischer,  A.  190,  129  :   Just,  B. 
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19,  1201).  Formed  also  from  the  sodium-  deri- 
vative and  AojO  at  0°  (Miohaelis  a.  Schmidt,  A. 
252,  301).    Six-sided  prisms,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Di- acetyl  derivative  NPhAc.NHAo. 
[108°].  Formed  from  NPhNa.NHj  and  AcCl  in 
ether.  Tables  or  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 
Completely  reduces  hot  Fehling's  solution. 

.Chloro-aoetyl  derivative 
NHPh.NH.C0.CH2Cl.    '  [115°].      Formed  from 
the  base  and  CHjCLCOCl  in  ether  (Gattermann, 
B.  25, 1081). 

Propionyl  derivative  NHPh.NH.CO.Et. 
[158°]  (Frennd  a.  Goldsohmidt,  B.  21,  2461). 

n-Butyryl  derivative.  [114°].  Scales, v. 
sol.  ether  (Michaelis  a.  Schmidt,  A.  252,  308). 

Isovaleryl  derivative 
NHPh.NH.CO.CBLjPr.     [101°].     Formed    from 
the  base  and  aeeto-valeric  anhydride   (Auten- 
rieth,  B.  20, 3190).  Plates,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  ligroin. 

Hexoyl  derivative.    [117°].    Needles. 

s-Benzoyl  derivative  NHPh.NHBz. 
[169°].  Formed  from  phenyl-hydrazine  by  add- 
ing BzCl  in  ether  at  0°  (Fischer,  A.  190, 125),  or 
by  heating  with  benzamide  (Just,  B.  19,  1203). 
Formed  also  by  warming  phenyl-hydrazine  with 
BzCy  (Hauskneoht,  B.  22,  329).  Prisms,  si.  sol. 
hot  water.  Yields  NPhMe.NHBz  on  methylation. 
Reduces  HgO.  Phthalio  anhydride  at  180° 
forms  an  addition-oompoimd  OajHuNjO,  [172°], 
crystallising  from  alcohol  in  prisms.  It  is  pro- 
bably COjH.C,H,.CO.NPh.NHBz.  At  250°  it 
splits  up  into  benzoic  acid  and  (i8)-phthalyl- 

phenyl-hydrazine  OjHjtCjOj^  | 

^NPh 

u-Benzoyl  derivative  NPhBz.NHj. 
[70°].  A  product  of  the  action  of  BzCl  in  benz- 
ene on  NPhNa.NHj  at  0°  (Michaelis  a.  Schmidt, 
B.  20,  43,  1718 ;  A.  252,  310).  Needles  (from 
water).  Beduces  hot  Fehling's  solution  but  not 
HgO.  Cone.  HCl  at  150°  gives  HOBz  and 
phenyl-hydrazine.  HNO^  forms  in  acid  solution 
benzanilide  and  NjO,  but  in  neutral  solution  it 
forms  NaPh  and  HOBz.  Eeacts  like  phenyl- 
hydrazine  with  aldehydes  and  ketones;  thus 
acetone  yields  NPhBz.NjCMej  [115-5°],  aceto- 
phenone  forms  NPhBz.N:CMePh  [124°],  and 
benzoic  aldehyde  gives  NPhBz.N:CHPh  [122°]. 
Salts.— B'HCl.  [202°].  Needles, m. sol. HClAq. 
— NPhBz.NHNa.  White  pp.,  decomposed  by 
water.— B'jHjSO,.  [191°].  Needles,  si.  sol.  cold 
waler.— B'HNO,.    [145°].— B'CjHaNaO,.   [122°]. 

Di-henzoyl  derivative  NPhBz.NHBz. 
[178°]  (Fischer,  A.  190, 128 ;  M.  a.  S.).  Prisms, 
v.  si.  sol.  water,  sol.  alkalis.  On  methylation  it 
yields  NPhBz.NHBz.— NPhBz.NBzNa :  plates. 

Benzoyl  -  acetyl   derivative 
NPhBz.NHAo.    [153°].    Got  from  NPhBz.NH, 
and  AcjO.    Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

p-Nitro-henzoyl   derivative 
NHPh.NH.C0.0„H,,N02.   [198°].    Formed  from 
phenyl  -  hydrazine    and    ObH4(N02)CN    (Haus- 
knecht,  B.  22,  328).    Yellowish-red  needles. 

o-Amido-hemoyl  derivative.  [170°]. 
Got  by  warming  phenyl-hydrazine  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  isatoio  acid  (Meyer,  /.jpr. 
[2]  33, 20).    Yellow  needles,  v.  si.  sol.  ether. 

m-Amido -benzoyl   derivative 
NHPh.NH.C0.CeH,.NH2.     [151°].      Formed  by 


heating  phenyl-hydrazine  (1  mol.)  with  w-amido- 
benzoio  acid  (1  mol.)  at  165°  (Pellizzari,  G.  16, 
200).    Scales,  insol.  cold  alkalis,  sol.  acids. 

Amido-toluyl    derivative  [3:6:1] 
O^HjMelNHjI.CO.NjH^Ph.  [198°].  Formed  from 
methyl-isatoic  acid  and  phenyl-hydrazine  (Pau- 
aotovitoh    J.  pr.  [2]   33,  68).     Prisms  (from 
chloroform),  si.  sol.  ether. 

Phenyl-acetyl   derivative 
NiH2Ph.C0.0Hi,Ph.     [169°].      Got    by  heating 
phenyl-aoetic    acid  with  phenyl -hydrazine  at 
130°  (BiUow,  A.  236,  196).    Needles  (from  alco- 
hol), si.  sol.  water. 

Oinnamoyl  derivative 
NjH2Ph.C0.C,HjPh.  [258°].  Got  by  heating 
oinnamic  acid  with  phenyl-hydrazine  at  190° 
(Knorr,  B.  20,  1108).  Forms,  on  distillation,  a 
compound  CijHijN^O  [258°],  crystallising  in 
needles  with  green  fluorescence. 

Oxalyl  derivative  Gfi^iN.^B.^Vh)^.  [278°]. 
Described  in  vol.  iii.  p.  655. 

Ethyl -malonyl  derivative 
0HEt(C0.N,H,Ph)2.  [233°].  Got  by  heating 
ethyl-malonic  amide  with  phenyl-hydrazine  at 
220° (Freund  a. Goldsmith,B.21,1242).  Needles 
(from  HOAc).  Converted  by  COClj  into 
0„H,.NA[113°]. 

Succinyl  derivative 
C^^Gfi.^.QA.^h)^.  [218°].  Formed  from 
succinyl  chloride  (1  mol.)  and  phenyl-hydrazine 
(2  mols.).  Formed  also  by  heating  G^i\G.fi.;.^ 
with  phenyl-hydrazine  and  HOAc  (Zanetti,  Bend. 
Accad.  Lime.  [4]  5,  i.  225).  Plates  (from  HOAc) 
(Freund,  B.  21,  2456  ;  Fischer  a.  Passmore,  B. 
22,  2734).  When  succinic  anhydride  is  heated 
with  phenyl-hydrazine  at  160°  there  is  formed 
C2H,:C202:N.NHPh  [155°],  which  yields  a  nitros- 
amine  02H<:0202:N2Ph.N0  [84°]  (Hotte,  J.  pr. 
[2]  35,  293). 

(a)-Phthalyl  derivative 
CaH4:Oj02:N.NHPh.  [179°].  Formed  from  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  phthalyl  chloride  in  ether  (Pickel, 
A.  232,  233).  Formed  also  by  heating  phenyl- 
hydrazine  (1  mol.)  with  phthalimide  (1  mol.) 
at  120°  (Pellizzari,  G.  16, 203 ;  Just,  B.  19, 1204) ; 
or  virith  phthalic  anhydride  (1  mol.)  at  150° 
(Hatte,  J.pr.  [2]  33,  99;  35,268).  Prepared  by 
boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phthalic  anhy- 
dride with  phenyl-hydrazine.  Colourless  needles 
(from  alcohol),  insol.  water  and  alkalis.  Cone. 
HjSOj  forms  a  violet  solution,  turning  brown. 
Beactions. — 1.  Converted  by  boiling  alcoholic 
potash  into  N^jPh.CO.C^H^.CO^H  [166°],  an 
acid  of  which  the  benzoyl  derivative 
NHPh.NBz.C0.C„Hj.C02H  [172°]  is  formed  by 
heating  NHPh.NHBz  with  phthalio  anhydride  at 
180°.— 2.  Boiling  aqueous  KOH  orHOlAq  at  150° 
splits  it  up  into  phthalic  anhydride  and  phenyl- 
hydrazine. — 3.  Benzoyl  chloride  at  160°  forms 
C.Hj:CA:N.NPhBz  [193°].— 4.  Nitrous  acid 
passed  into  its  solution  in  diluted  HOAc  forms 
the  nitramine  C„H„:C20j:N.NPh.N0j  [148°] ;  but 
in  boiling  HOAc  it  forms  the  di-nitro-  derivative 
CiiHjNjOs  [182°].  Nitrous  acid  passed  into 
phthalyl-phenyl-hydrazine  suspended  in  ether 
forms  the  nitrosamine  CaHj:C202:N.NPh(N0) 
[154°].— 5.  Alcoholic  NH^at  80°  forms  unstable 
NHa.C0.08Hj.C0.NH.NHPh  [146°],  which  de. 
composes  at  170°  into  NH3  and  (iS) -phthalyl- 
phenyl-hydrazine  [210°]. 
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{0)-Phthalyl  derivative 
CeH,:CA<CNPh"  P10°].  Formed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  (o)-isomeride  by  heating  phenyl- 
.  hydrazine  with  phthalimide  or  phthalic  an- 
hydride, being  the  chief  product  when  the  tem- 
perature is  above  163°  (Pellizzari,  O.  16,  204 ; 

17,  278  ;  Hotte,  J.  pr.  [2]  35,  284).  Monoclinie 
tablets  (from  benzene)  or  prisms  (from  alcohol), 
V.  sol.  alkalis.  Ammouiacal  AgNOj  ppts. 
CeH.tC^OjiN^PhAg. 

Beactions.—l.  NaOMe  and  Mel  at  100° 
form  CBH<:Cj,02:N2PhMe  [125°],  which  is  de- 
composed by  cone.  HClAq  into  phthalic  acid 
and  NHPh.NHMe.— 2.  KOEt  and  EtI  give 
CjH^OjiNjPhEt  [106°].— 3.  BzCl  at  200°  forms 
CsHjOjiNjPhAc  [122°]. 

Phthalyl  derivative 
C5H,(C0.NH.NHPh)j.  [191°].  Formed  by 
heating  phenyl-hydrazine  (2  mols.)  with  phtha- 
lic anhydride  (1  mol.)  at  150°  (H.).  White 
tables.  At  170°  it  gives  the  (;8)-phthalyl  deri- 
vative [210°]. 

Nitrosamine  NHj.NPh.NO.  Formed  by 
adding  NaNOj  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  hydrochloride  at  0°  (Fischer,  A.  190, 
92).  Pale-yellow  plates.  Very  poisonous.  Con- 
verted by  hot  alcoholic  potash  into  diazobenzene- 
imide.  Alcoholic  HCl  acts  in  like  manner. 
Exhibits  Liebermann's  reaction. 

Dicyanide  CgHgN,  i.e. 
NH2.NPh.C(NH).CN  1     Separates  as  colourless 
flakes  when  cyanogen  is  passed  into  an  emulsion 
of  phenyl-hydrazine  and  cold  water  (Bladin,  B. 

18,  1544).  MonocUnic  laminae,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  Decomposes  above  160°.  Yields  a 
formyl  derivative  C,H,(CHO)Nj  [193°]. 

Beactions. — 1.  By  heating  with  Aofi  it  is 
converted  into  C,|,HbN^  [108°],  which  on  saponi- 
fication yields  an  acid  CijHjNsOj  [177°],  which 
on  heating  loses  CO^,  leaving  oily  OjHjNOa  (c. 
240°). — 2.  By  heating  with  propionic  anhydride 
it  is  converted  into  C„H|„N4  [38°].— 3.  By  treat- 
ment with  nitrous  acid,  followed  by  boiling  with 
water,  it  yields  CjHsNs,  crystallising  in  needles 
[56°],  V.  si.  sol.  water. — 4.  Acetic  aldehyde  in 
alcohol  and  HCl  give  CH3.CH:N.NPh.C(NH).CN 
[96'5°],  crystallising  in  pale-yellow  plates,  v.  e. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  water ;  converted 
by  alcoholic  AgNO,  into  phenyl-methyl-triazole 
carboxylic  nitrile  [109°]  (Bladin,  B.  25,  184).— 

5.  Benzoic  aldehyde  forms  the  corresponding 
CHPh:N.NPh.C(NH).CN  [ISg-S"],  crystallising 
from  alcohol  in  prisms,  oxidised  by  FeCl,  to 
O.sH.oN^     [156°]     (Bladin,    B.    22,     796).— 

6.  Pyruvic  acid  in  alcohol  forms  the  above 
phenyl-methyl-triazole  carboxylic  nitrile  on 
warming  gently  (Bladin,  B.  19,  2598).— 7.  Boil- 
ing acetoacetic  ether  forms  the  compound 
COjH.OHj.CMe:N.NPh.C(NH).CN  .[209°],  the 
oily  ether  of  this  acid,  and  phenyl-methyl- 
triazole  carboxylic  nitrile  N^jjp^'A  qjt  [109°] 

(Bladin,  B.  25, 190).  The  acid  forms  the  salts 
KA'  and  NH|A',  and  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid 
into  COjH.C(NOH).CMe:N.NPh.C(NH).CN 

[218°],  and  by  potash  into  the  compound 
C05H.CHj.0Me:N.NPh.C0.CN  [188°],  from 
which  potassium  nitrite  and  HClAq  form 
0OjH.C(NOH).OMe:N.NPh.CO.CN[209°]. 


References. — Amido-,  Iodd-,  Nitro-,  and  Oxt- 
Phenyl-htdbazine. 

M-Di-phenyl-hydrazine  NPh^.KH^.  [34-5°]. 
(220°  at  40  mm.)  (Stahel,  A.  258,  243).  Formed 
by  reducing  di-phenyl-nitrosamine  NPhj.NO  in 
alcoholic  solution  with  zino-dust  and  HOAo  (E. 
Fischer,  A.  190,  174).  Monoclinie  tables  (from 
ligroin),  partially  decomposed  on  distillation 
into  diphenylamine  and  NHj.  Cone.  H^SO, 
forms  a  deep -blue  solution.  Decomposed  by 
nitrous  acid  into  NPh^.NO  and  NjO.  Eeduces 
HgO,  forming  in  the  cold  crystalline  tetra- 
phenyl-tetrazone  NPh,.N:N.NPh2  [123°],  but  if 
the  temperature  rises  the  products  are  N  and 
diphenylamine.  Benzoic  aldehyde  forms 
NPh2.N:CHPh  [122°].  With  salicylic  aldehyde, 
furfuraldehyde,  glucose,  mannose,  galactose,  and 
rhamnose  it  forms  di-phenyl-hydrazides,  melt- 
ing at  139°,  90°,  0.  162°,  c.  155°,  157°,  and  134° 
respectively. 

Salts. — B'HCl.  Needles,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water. 
— B'jHjSOi :  needles,  m.  sol.  dilute  HjSO,. 

Formyl  derivative  NPhj.NH.CHO. 
[116'5°].  Formed  by  boiling  the  formyl  deriva- 
tive of  phenyl-hydrazine  with  ammoniacal 
CuSO<  (Gattermann,  £.  25,  1075).  Needles,  si. 
sol.  hot  water  and  ligroin,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Acetyl  derivative  NPh^.NHAo.  [185°]. 
Formed  by  boiling  NHPh.NHAo  with  HOAc  and 
Cu(QAc)j  (Tafel,  B.  25,  413). 

Propionyl  derivative.    [178°].   Needles. 

Benzoyl  derivative  TiV\.'&'EB%.  [189°] 
(G.);  [192°]  (Fischer,  A.  190,  178).  Needles 
(from  acetone),  m.  sol.  alcohol. 

Phthalyl  derivative  CgH402:N.NPhj. 
[155°].  Formed  by  heating  di-phenyl-hydrazine 
with  phthalic  anhydride  at  160°  (Hotte,  J.;pr. 
[2]  35,  271). 

s-Di-phenyl-hydrazine  NHPh.NHPh.  By- 
drazo-benzene.  Mol.  w.  184.  [131°].  H.C. 
1,598,000  (from  diamond)  (Petit,  A.  Oh.  [6]  17, 
163).  S.  (alcohol)  5  at  16°  (Moltschanowsky, 
0.  J.  42,  965).  Prepared  by  passing  HjS  into  a 
solution  of  azobenzene  Ph-N^-Ph  in  alcoholic 
NHa  (Hofmann,  Pr.  12,  576).  Formed  also  by 
reducing  nitro-benzene  with  sodium-amalgam 
or  zinc-dust  (Alexejeff,  Z.  1868,  497 ;  Glaser,  A. 
142,  364).  LaminsB,  si.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alco- 
hol and  ether.  Yields  aniline  and  azobenzene 
on  distillation. 

Beactions. — 1.  HClAq  converts  it  into  the 
isomericdi-^-amido-diphenyl (benzidine).  HjSOi 
acts  in  like  manner.  — 2.  Eeadily  oxidised  to 
azobenzene,  even  by  moist  air. — 3.  Nitrous  acid, 
passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  at  0°,  yields  a 
nitroso-  compound  which,  when  warmed,  vio- 
lently decomposes  into  NO  and  azobenzene 
(Baeyer,  B.  2,  683).— 4.  On  heating  with  BzCl  it 
yields  di-benzoyl-di-p-amido-diphenyl ;  formic 
acid  gives  di-formyl-di-^-amido-diphenyl  (Stern, 
B.  17,  379) ;  and  phthalic  anhydride  yields  di- 
phthalyl-di-amido-diphenyl  (Bandrowski,  B.  17, 
1181). — 5.  Boiling  benzoic  aldehyde  forms  azo- 
benzene, but  benzoic  aldehyde  and  ZnCl^  gives 
C,jHg(N:CHPh)j  (Cl^ve,  Bl.  [2]  45, 188).  Benzoic 
aldehyde,  heated  with  hydrazobenzene  at  120°- 

150°,  forms '  benzhydrazoin '  CHPh<^^|^  [55°]. 

The  o-nitro-  derivative  C5H,(NOj).CHN2Ph2  of 
this  body  melts  at  66°.— 6.  Furfuraldehyde  forms 
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CAO.CH<g^^  [59°]  (CoueUus  a.  Homolka, 

B.  19,  2240).— 7.  Phenyl  cyanate  (2  mols.)  and 
some  benzene  at  150°  forms  the  compound 
NHPli.CO.NPh.NPh.0O.NHPh  [220°]  (Gold- 
Bchmidt  a.  Bosell,  B.  23,  490). 

Acetyl  derivative  NHPh.NPhAc.  [159°]. 
Formed  &om  s-di-phenyl -hydrazine  and  Ao^O  in 
the  cold  (Stern,  B.  17,  380).  Needles  (from 
alcohol).  Decomposed  by  heat  into  aoetanilide 
and  azobenzene. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  NPhAc.NPhAc. 
[105°].  Formed  from  s-di-phenyl-hydrazine  and 
AcjO  (Schmidt  a.  Schultz,  B.  12,  485 ;  4.  207, 
326).  Yullowish  trimetrio  crystals  (from  alco- 
hol); a:6:c  =  -67:l: -56,  not  affected  by  dilute 
HClAq. 

OJiloro-  derivatives 
C.H,NH.NHC,H,C1.    [90°].-NA(0,H,C1[1:3]), 
[94°].— N,R,(C,H4C1[1:4])2  [122°]  (Glaus  a.  Heu- 
mauu,  B.  13,  1181,  19,  1688 ;   Laubenheimer, 
B.  8,  1624). 

Brcmo-  derivative  OuHs.NH.NH.CsHjBr. 
[115°].  Formed  from  benzene-azo-p-bromo- 
beuzene  and  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide 
(Jauowsky  a.  Erb,  B.  20,  364).  Tables.  Con- 
verted  by  H^SOj  into  bromo-benzidine. 

Di-bromo-  derivalives  N2^{'^e^t^^-)2- 
o.  [82°].  TO.  [109°].  ^.  [130°]  (J.  a. B.;  Gabriel, 
B.  9,  1406 ;  Werigo,  A.  165,  192)._ 

lodo-  derivatives  u.  vol.  iii.  p.  41. 

Nitro-  derivatives  v.  vol.  iii.  p.  607. 

Oxy-  derivatives  v.  vol.  iii.  p.  743. 

Ghloro-nitro-  derivative 
NHPh.NHC„H3Cl(N0j)  [1:3:6].  [135°-140°]. 

'  Formed  from  chloro-di-nitro-benzene  and 
phenyl-hydrazine  in  alcohol  (Willgerodt  a. 
Ferko,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  355).    Bed  prisms. 

p-Amido-  derivative.  The  compound 
NHPh.NH.OeH,.NHAe  [146°]  is  got  by  treating 
OjHs.Nj.OjHjNHAc  with  alcoholic  ammonium 
sulphide  (Schultz,  B.  17,  463).  Yellowish 
plates  (from  dilute  alcohol).  Be-oxidised  to  the 
azo-  compound  by  air. 

Di-m-amido-  derivative 
N2Hj(08H4.NHi,)j.  [141°]  (Gebek,  A.  251,  193). 
Got  by  treatment  of  m-nitro-aniline  with  alco- 
holic potash  and  zinc-dust  (Graeff,  A.  229,  341), 
or  with  sodium-amalgam  (Haarhaus,  A.  135, 
164).  Golden  needles  (from  alcohol).  Yields 
C,^,Br,Nj  [150°]  and  CijH.^CjN^  [247°].— 
B"H2Cl2.— B"HjPtClj.— B"2HN0,.-B"H.,S0,.— 
B"H2C204.    Prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

Di-p-amido-  derivative.  [145°].  Got 
by  reducing  ^^{C^t.'NO^)!  with  alcoholic  am- 
monium sulphide  (Gerhardt  a.  Laurent,  A.  75, 
74;  Lermontoff,  B.  S,  232).  Yellow  crystals. 
Yields  quinone  on  oxidation.  —  B"H20l2.  — 
B"2HN0,. 

Si-dlphenyl-hydiazine  v.  Hydbazo-ds hentl. 

PHENYL-HYDBAZINE  o-CARBOXTLIC 
ACID  C,HjNA  »•«■  NHj.NH.0„H,.C02H.  Sy- 
drazido-benzoic  acid.  Formed  from  o-amido- 
benzoic  acid  by  diazotising  and  treating  the  pro- 
duct with  NajSO,  (E.  Fischer,  B.  13,  679 ;  A. 
212,  333).  Needles,  sol.  hot  water.  Beducea 
FehUng's  solution  in  the  cold.  —  HA'HCl ; 
needles,  sol.  hot  water. 

Anhydride  O^HsN^O.  [242°].  Formed  by 
heating  the  acid  at  220°.  Monoclinio  plates 
(from alcohol);  a:6:c  =  1072:1: -664;  |S  =  75°18'. 


Sublimes  in  white  u'eedles.— NaOiH^NjO  aaq : 
silvery  plates.  —  B'HCl :  white  needles.  — 
B'HgClj :  needles  (from  water).  Yields  an  acetyl 
derivative  OjH^AOjN^O  [112°]. 

Phenyl-hydrazine  TO-oarboxylie  acid 
N.,H3.C,H4.002H.  [186°].  Formed  by  the  action 
of  tin  and  HClAq  on  C„H.,(C02H).N:N.S03K, 
which  is  got  by  warming  the  nitrate  of  jji-diazo- 
benzoic  acid  with  aqueous  K2SO3  (Griess,  B.  9, 
1657 ;  Boder,  A.  236, 164).  Plates,  si.  sol.  hot  Aq. 

Reactions. — 1.  Acetone  forma  Cn^i^NjOj 
[150°],  which  gives  EtA'  [91°].— 2.  Benzoic  alde- 
hyde forms  CHPh:N.NH.C„H^.C02H  [172°].— 
3.  Pyruvic  acid  reacts  with  formation  of 
C02H.CMe:N.NH.CsH4.00jH  [208°],  which  forms 
whetstone-shaped  crystals  (containing  aq),  and 
gives  EtA'  [102°]. — 4.  Glucose,  heated  with  the 
hydrochloride  and  NaOAc,  gives  CaoHj^NjOg 
[208°].  —  5.  Phenyl-thiocarbim/ide  forms  the 
compound  ChHuNsSOj  [205°]. 
■       Salts.— HA'H01.-BaA/4aq.    Nodules. 

Phenyl-hydrazine  ^-carboxylic  acid 
NjH3.0„H,.C0,H.    [220°-225°].    Formed,  in  the 
same  way  as  its  isomeridea,  from  p-amido-benzoic 
acid  (Fischer,  A.  212,  337).     Needles  or  plates 
(from  water). — HA'HCl :  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

s-Di-phenyl-hydrazine  di-o-carboxylic  acid 
C^HijNjO,  ie.  C0,H.C,H,.NH.NH.C3H^.C0.,H. 
Mol.  w.  272.  [205°];  Formed  by  reducing 
o-azoxy-benzoic  acid  with  sodium-amalgam 
(Griess,  B.  7,  1609;  Homolka,  B.  17,  1904). 
Small  colourless  plates.  Oxidised  by  moist  air 
to  o-azobenzoic  acid. 

s-Di-phenyl-hydrazine  di-m-carboxylic  acid, 
Hydrazo-bemoic  acid.  Formed  by  boiling  m-azo- 
benzoic  acid  with  FeSO,andNaOHAq(Strecker, 

A.  129,  141).  Insol.  water,  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 
In  alkaline  solutions  it  absorbs  0,  being  oxidised 
to  azobenzoic  acid.  Boiling  cone.  HClAq  forms 
azobenzoic  acid  and  amidobenzoic  acid.  Yields 
orange-red  crystals  of  BaA".  On  warming  with 
SuOl^  and  HGlAq  at  100°  it  yields  di-a,mido-di- 
phenyl  dioarboxylio  acid  and  two  other  acids. 
One  of  these  CuHjoNjOa  crystallises  from  hot 
water  in  yellowish  needles  and  forms  BaA'^  7aq 
and  HA'HCl.  The  other  acid  C^Hi^NjO^  crystal- 
lises in  yellow  needles  melting  above  290°,  and 
forms  NaA'4aq,  BaA'2  2aq,  HA'HCl,  HA'HBr, 
and  (HA')2HjS0,  (Kusseroff,  B.  23,  913). 

s-Di-phenyl-hydrazine  di-p-carbozylic  acid 
CijHijNjO^.  Formed  by  boiling  jp-azobeuzoio 
acid  with  FeSOj  and  NaOHAq  (Beioheubaoh  a. 
Beilstein,  A.  132,  137 ;  Billfinger,  A.  135,  152). 
Needles  (from alcohol),  easily  oxidised  in  alkaline 
solution. 

s-Di-phenyl-hydrazine  tetra-carboxylic  acid 
[l:4:2]C,H3(CO,H),.NH.NH.C3H,,(CO^),  [2:1:4]. 
Formed  by  reducing  azoxyterephthalic  acid  in 
alkaline  solution  with  sodium-amalgam  (Homolka 
a.  Low,  B.  19, 1092).  White  crystalline  pp.,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

PHENYL-HYDRAZINE  m-STJLPHONIC 
ACID  0„H^(N2Hs).S03H.  Formed  from  TO-amido- 
benzene  sulphonio  acid  by  diazotisation  and 
subsequent  reduction  by  SnCl^  at  0°  (Limpricht, 

B.  21,  3409).  Crystals  (containing  2aq),  si.  sol. 
cold  water,  nearly  insol.  alcohol.  Converted  in 
alcoholic  solution  by  nitrous  acid  into 
N30,H4S03H. 

Phenyl-hydrazine  p-sulphonic  acid 
[l;4]0JH,(NsHs).S0,H, 
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PHENYL-HYDRAZINE  SULPHONIO  ACID. 


Formation. — 1.  Prom  diazobenzene  ^-sul- 
phonio  acid  by  warming  with  aqueous  KjSO, 
followed  by  HCl  (E.  Fisober,  A.  190,  74).— 2.  By 
heating  phenyl  hydrazine  sulphate  with  OISO3H 
at  160°  (Limpricbt,  B.  18,  2196).— 3.  Together 
with  alcohol,  by  heating  phenyl -hydrazine  ethyl- 
sulphate  at  160°. — 4.  By  heating  phenyl-hydraz- 
ine (1  pt.)  with  HjSOi  (6  pts.)  at  100°  (Gallinek 
a.  Eiohter,  B.  18,  3172). 

Properties. — Needles  (containing  ^aq),  si.  sol. 
water.  By  boiling  with  OUSO4  it  is  neatly 
oxidised  to  N  and  benzene  sulphonio  acid.  With 
acetoaeetio  ether  and  dilute  (50  p.  0.)  HOAo  at 

155°  it  forms  C!Me<^j£^Q  «^*-^°»^   (Mollen- 

hoff,  B.  25, 1849),  which  crystallises  with  aq. 

Salts.— NaA'l^aq.—NH^A'.— BaA'j5aq.— 
PbA'2  2aq.— ZnA'j  4aq :  minute  tables. 

Fheuyl-hydrazine  f-sulphonic  acid.  Potas- 
sium salt.  C8H5NH.NH.SO3K.  Formed  from 
diazobenzene  nitrate  and  K2SO3  (Eomer,  Z.  1871, 
481)  and  also  by  heating  phenyl-hydrazine  with 
KjSjO,  (Fischer,  A.  190,  97).  Crystals  (contain- 
ing aq),  si.  sol.  cold  water  and  alcohol.  Oxidised 
by  HgO  to  CsH5.N2.SO3K.  Split  up  by  boiling 
HClAq  into  phenyl-hydrazine  and  KHSO4. 

FhenyUhydrazine  disulphonic  acid 
NHj.NH.CbH3(S03HL.    Two  acids  of  this  for- 
mula are  got  by  further  sulphonation  of  the  m- 
and  p-  sulphonio  acids  respectively  (L.).    They 
both  yield  BaA"  and  BaHjA'V 

s-Bl-phenyl-hydrazine  m-sulphonic  acid 
C3H5.NH.NH,C3H,.SOsH.  Formed  by  heating 
the  disulphonic  acid  with  water  at  200°  for 
3  days  (Limprioht,  B.  11, 1048).  Yellow  needles 
(containing  2^aq).  —  KA'  4aq.  —  PbA'2  3aq.  — 
BaA'2  4aq  :  yellow  plates,  v.  qol.  water. 

Chloride  OuHuNjSOjCl.    [240°]. 

Di-hromo-  derivative 
C5H4Br.NH.NH.C3H3Br.SO3H.    Formed  as  a  by- 
product  in  the  oxidation  of  C3H2Br2(NH2)S03H 
[1:3:6:4]  by  KMnO,  (Limpricht,  B.  18, 1425).— 
EA'  aq :  long  needles. 

s-Si-phenyl-hydrazine  di-m-sulphonic  acid 
NjH2(C3H,.S03H)j.  S.  -079  at  22°.  Formed  by 
reduction  of  nitro-,  azo-,  or  azoxy-  benzene-sul- 
phoaic  acid  (Limpricht,  B.  11,  1048 ;  21,  3409 ; 
23,  1057 ;  Brunnemann,  A.  202,  344  ;  Mahren- 
holz  a.  Gilbert,  A.  202,  337;  Neumann,  B.  21, 
3419).  White  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  almost 
insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Eeadily  reduces 
ammoniacal  AgNOj  and  Fehling's  solution. 
HClAq  immediately  forms  benzidine  disulphonic 
acid.- KjA"aq.— BaA"  2aq. 

4»ii(ieNH(0sH4.S02NH2).NH.C5H,.S02NH2. 
[248°].  Formed  by  reducing  N2(03H4.S02NHJ2 
with  zinc-dust  and  NHjAq  or  HOAc  (Limpricht 
a.  F.  Meyer,  A.  268, 132).  White  needles  (from 
50  p. 0.  acetic  acid),  almost  insol.  water,  ether,  and 
toluene.  Eeduces  ammoniacal  AgNOa  forming 
a  mirror.  HOlAq  converts  it  into  the  amide 
of  diamido-diphenyl  (benzidine)  disulphonic 
acid,  m-amido-benzene  sulphonio  amide  and 
N2(C3H,.S02NH2)2.  -  NA(C„n,.S03NHK),liaq. 
Thin  needles  or  plates  quickly  oxidised  by  air. — 
N,H2(C3Hi.S02NHNa)2  2 1  aq :  needles. 

s-Di-phenyl-hydrazin^  di.;2>-3^'P^<"^'!  aoid 
N2H2{08H4.S03H)2.  Obtained,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  preceding  acid,  from  amido-benzene 
p-sulphonio  acid.— BaH^A",.— BaA":  oiystalUne. 


Isomeride. — V.  Benzidine  tetbasclphosic 
ACID,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

DI- PHENYL. -HYDEAZINE  r-DI-THIO- 
CAEBOXYLIC  ACID  NPhj.NH.CS.SH.  [c.  109°]. 
Formed  by  dissolving  NPh^-NHj  in  CSj  (Stahel, 

A.  258,  249).  Golden  prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
insol.  water. 

s-Di-phenyl-hydrazine  di-m-thiosnlphonic 
acid  N2H2(C3H4.S02SH)2.  Formed,  together  with 
N2(C3H4.S02.SH)2,  by  adding  N2(C3H,.S0,C1)2  to 
a  cold  saturated  solution  of  Ba(SH)j  (Limpricht, 

B.  18,  1470 ;  A.  220,  354).  White  amorphous 
pp.,  becoming  sticky  on  boiling  with  water. 
Oxidised  by  EMnOj  to  N2(08H4.S0jH)2.  ~ 
BaA"  2aq :  minute  needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

TEI  -  PHENYL  -  HYDEAZOIN  is  Bens:, 
hydrazoln,  v.  s-Di-phenyl-htdeazine,  Beaction  5. 

DI-PHENYL-HYDBOQUINONE  C^ja^fi^  i.e. 
C3HjPh2(OH)2  [5:2:4:1].  [219°].  Formed  by  re- 
ducing di-phenyl-quinone  with  aqueous  SOj 
(MuUer  a.  Pechmann,  B.  22,  2131).  Colourless 
cubes  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

PHENYL-IMESATIN  v.  Isatin. 

PHENYL-IMIDO-DIAOETIC  ACID 
NPh(CHj.C0.^)2.  [150°-155°].  A  product  of 
the  action  of  aniline  on  chloro-acetic  acid  (P. 
Meyer,  B.  14,  1325  ;  Hausdorfer,  B.  22,  1796). 
Formed  also  by  heaiting  phenyl-amido-acetio 
acid  with  phloro-acetic  acid  and  NaOAcat  120°- 
130°  (H.).  Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol. 
NPhHjA'.  Needles  (from  alcohol).  Decom- 
poses at  151°. 

Mono-anilide 
CO2H.CH2.NPh.CH2.CO.NHPh.  [213°].  Formed 
together  with  the  dianilide  by  heating  the  acid 
with  aniline  at  175°.  Needles.  Its  ether 
C02Et.CH2.NPh.CH,,CO.NHPh  [122°]  is  got  by 
heating  the  anilide  of  phenyl-amido-acetio  acid 
(g.v.)  with  ether  and  NaOAo  at  140°. 

Di-anilide  NPh(CH2.CO.NHPh)2.  [218°]. 
Needles,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

TBI  -  PHENYL  -  TBI  -  IHIDO  -  BENZENE 
OjjHjiNa  i.e.  C3H3(NHPh)3.  [242°].  Formed  by 
warming  CjHjCla  with  aniline  (Mohr,  M.  11,  22). 
Golden  plates,  v.  sol.  chloroform,  insol.  water 
and  alcohol.  Cone.  H2SO4  gives  a  dark-blue 
colour  changed  to  violet  by  potash. 

PHENYL  -  IMIDO  -  BENZYL  -  MALONIO 
ETHEE       0,.H3.C(NPh).CH(C02Et)2.  [75°]. 

Formed,  together  with  (03H3.C(NPh))2C(C02Et)2, 
by  the  action  of  sodium  malonic  ether  on  the 
compound  CsHj.CChNPh  (Just,  B.  18,  2624). 
Decomposes  at  150°  into  alcohol  and  oxy- 
phenyl-quinoline  carboxylic  ether. 

DI-PHENYL  IMIDO-DI-ETHYL  DISTTL- 
PHONE  NH(CH2.CH2.S02.C3HJ2.  [78°].  Got 
by  heating  C2H4(S02.C3H5)2  withNH3Aqis  sealed 
tubes  (Otto,  J.pr.  [2]  30,  324).  Triolinic  plates 
(from  alcohol).— Nitrate:  [190°].— B'HOl. 
[193°].— B'2H2PtCl3 :  plates,  si.  sol.  water. 

PHENYL  ■  IMIDO  -  METHENYL-o-AHIDO- 

PHENOL        03H4<^™>C:NPh.       [0.    230°]. 

Formed  by  heating  CbH4<[]  q  ^CO  with  anil- 
ine at  210°  (Von  Chelmicki,  J.  pr.  [2]  42,  440). 
Needles,  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

DI-PHENYL-DI-IMIDO-NAPHTHOL  v.  Ifi)- 
Naphihoquinone,  Reaction  5. 

PHENYL-IMIDO-DINAPHTHYIi  v.  tHENJi. 

DINAPHTHZLENE  AMENI!. 


PHENYL- JNDULliSfE. 
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FHENYLIUIDO  -  PHEHYL  -  M  ETHYL  -  THI  - 

AZOLE     DIHYDEIDE      NPh<^^(^g^2-^„    . 

[138°].  Formed  from  di-phenyl-thio-urea  and 
ehloro-acetone  (Traumann,  A.  249,  61).  Yel- 
lowish prisms,  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  ether. 

DI  .  PHENYL  -  DI  -  IMIDO  -  DI  -  PHENYL  - 
OLiZTHIOLE  TETEAHYDBIDE  CaHj^N^S  i.e. 

^<C(NPh)-NPh  •  t^'^°]-  Got  by  oxidising  di- 
phenyl-thio-urea  with  H^O^  (Hector,  B.  23, 367). 

FHENYL-IUIOO-FBOPIONIC  ACID 
CHj.C{NPh).GO.iH.  Anilpgruvic  acid.  [122°]. 
Formed  from  aniline  and  pyruvic  acid  in  ether 
(Bottinger,  B.  16,  1924 ;  A.  188,  336  ;  263, 126). 
Crystals,  v.  sol.  water.  Decomposed  by  boiling 
water.    Br  yields  CisH.sBraNA  [264°]. 

laomeride  v.  Imido-phenyl-pbopionio  acid. 

PHENYL-IMIDO-STTCCINIC  ACID 
COjH.CH,.0(NPh).CO.^.    [150°].    Formed  by 
the  action  of  dilute  (1  p.o.)  KMnO,  on  •  pyranil- 
pyroic  '  acid  (Anschutz,  B.  22,  738 ;  cf.  Beissert, 
B.  21,  1942).    Decomposed  on  fusion.     ' 

FHENYL-IUIDO-THIAZOLE    DIHYDBIOE 

C(NPhX^^§^.    [124°].    Formed  from 

CHjCa.CH01.6Et  and  phenyl-thio-urea  (Naf,  A. 
265, 125).    White  needles,  sol.  alcohol.    Yields 
a  nitrosamine  CsH,(NO)NsS  [58°]. 
Di-phenyl-jmido-thiazole  dihydride 

C(NPh)<[^^^^.    [105°].    Formed  from  di- 

ehloro-di-ethyl  oxide  and  di-phenyl-thio-urea. 
DIPHENYLINE  v.  Di-amido-diphenzIi. 
PHENYL-INDAZINE  C,3H,„Nj  i.e. 

CA<^H>NPh.   [84°].  (345°unoor.).  Formed 

by  reducing  o-nitro-benzyl-aniUne  with  tin  and 
HClAq  (Paal,  B.  23,  2640 ;  24,  961).  Needles 
(from  alcohol).  Not  afEected  by  distillation  over 
red-hot  zinc-dust.  Eeduced  to  a  dihydride  [98°] 
by  adding  Na  to  its  alcoholic  solution.  Yields  a 
methylo-iodide  B'Mel  [188°]. 

PHENYL-INDOLE  C^Hj^^pj^^CH.    (327° 

i.V.).  Formed  by  heating  its  carboxylic  acid 
[176°]  (Fischer  a.  Hess,  B.  17,  567 ;  Pfulf,  A. 
239,  221).  Oil,  V.  sol.  alcohol.  Its  solution  in 
EClAq  colours  pine-wood  intensely  violet. 

Phenyl-indole    C^H^^^g^OPh.      Methyl- 

phenanthridme.    [186°].    (above  360°). 

Formation. — 1.  By  boiling  u-bromo-aceto- 
phenone  or  phenyl-w-amido-acetophenone  with 
aniline  (Mohlau,  B.  14, 173 ;  15, 2480 ;  18, 165). 
2.'  By  heating  the  phenyl-hydrazide  of  aceto- 
phenone  or  of  phenyl-acetic  aldehyde  with  ZnOl, 
at  180°  (Fischer,  B.  19, 1565 ;  21, 1071 ;  4.236, 
135). — 3.  By  passing  benzylidene-o-toluidine 
through  a  red-hot  tube  (Etard,  Bl.  [2]  39,  531). 
4.  By  the  action  of  zinc-dust  and  NH,Aq  on 
CsH.(N02).CHj.C0.C„H5  (Pictet,  B.  19,  1065). 

PrqperWes.— Colourless  plates,  insol.  water. 
May  be  sublimed.  Colours  pine-wood  violet- 
blue.    Yields  B'CjHaNaO,  [IS?"].    Nitrous  acid 

forms  anitroso-deri^tive  CX<^nH^^^^^ 
[c.  258°],  which  yields  B'HCl,  B'HNOa,  and 
NaOijHjNjO,  and  may  be  reduced  to  amido- 
phenyl-indole  [174°]. 

Dihydride  OhHuN.     [46°].     Formed  by 
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boiling  phenyl-indole  with  zinc-dust,  alcohol, 
and  HOl.  Colours  pine-wood  orange.  Yields  a 
nitrosamine. 

Phenyl-indole      0,H,<^^^CH.        [89°]. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  HCl  on  the 
phenyl-hydrazide  of  phenyl  acetic  aldehyde 
(Fischer,  B.  21,  1811).  White  plates  (from 
ligroin),  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Converted  by  healing 
for  fifteen  minutes  with  ZnCl,  into  the  preceding 
isomeride  [186°].    Yields  a  picrate  [107°]  and  a 

nitrosamine    CsH,<^^t?^qx^CH    [61°]    which 

gives  Iiiebermaun's  reaction  (Ince,  A.  253,  37). 

Di-phonyl-indole  C.H,<;;^^^CPh.   [123°]. 

Formed  by  heating  the  phenyl-hydrazide  of  de- 
oxybenzoin  with  ZnCl,  (Fischer,  B.  19,  1566  ;  A. 
236,  136).  Colourless  crystals,  v.'  sol.  alcohol. 
Does  not  give  the  pine- wood  reaction.  Its  picrate 
crystallises  in  dark-red  needles. 

Di-phenyl-indole  CsH,<^^^CPh.  (above 

360°).  Got  by  heatingjthe  «-di-phenyl-hydrazide 
of  acetophenone  with  ZnCl,  at  175°  (Pfulf,  A. 
239,  223).  Oil.  Colours  acidified  pine-wood 
bluish-violet. 

PHENYL-INDOLE   GABBOXYLIC  ACID 

0„H„N0j  i.e.  O.H,<^g°^j)>CH.       [176°]. 

Formed  by  heating  the  di-phenyl-hydrazide  of 
pyruvic  acid  with  HOAc  and  HClAq  (B.  Fischer, 
B.  17,  567).  Needles,  v.  si.  sol.  water,  y.  sol. 
alcohol-    NaOCl  in  the  cold  forms  phenyl-\)<- 

isatin  OJS,<;^^^^yCO.    [134°]  (Pfiilf,  A.  239, 

222). 

PHENYL     INDOXAZINE     CeHi<^^^N. 

[84°].    Got  from  o-bromo-benzophenone  and  an 
alkaline  solution  of  phenyl-hydrazine  (Caihcart 
a.  V.  Meyer,  B.  25, 1498).    Large  crystals. 
PHENYL-IHDULINE  Oj,H„N,  i.e. 

cSp5^C:NPh>CeH..  [231'*].  Mol.w.(by 
Eaoult's  method)  320-370  (calc.  347).  Formed 
from  amido-phenyl-induline  [152°]  by  treatment 
with  nitrous  acid  (Fischer  a.  Hepp,  A.  262,  257  ; 
266,  263).  Eeddish  tables,  with  blue  reflex ;  v. 
sol.  benzene,  insol.  ligroin.  Heated  with  HOAo 
(5  pts.)  and  HClAq  (25  pts.  of  20  p.c.)  at  165° 
for  six  hours  it  forms :  (a)  C2tH„N,0  crystallis- 
ing from  benzene  in  steel-blue  plates  [218°], 
forming  a  brownish-red  solution  in  HClAq,  and 
converted  by  cone.  HClAq  at  200°  into  a  com- 
pound C,jH,,NjOj;  (&)  the  compound  CigHuN^Oj 
[o.  280°]  which  crystallises  from  benzene  or 
alcohol  in  brownish-yellow  prisms  or  plates,  and 
is  both  base  and  phenol.  Its  hydrochloride 
crystallises  from  cone.  HClAq  in  prisms  with 
green  lustre ;  (c)  bemoUndone  CggHg^N^O ;  {d)  a 
body  which  dissolves  in  benzene  with  fiery  brown 
fluorescence,  and  is  perhaps  carbazdle-fiuor- 
indine  (Fischer  a.  Hepp,  A.  266,  249J. 
Benzolindone  C,gH,2^20  ^■^- 

Co!cH:C.NPh>^«^'-  ^°"^^^  ""y  ^^**'"« 
phenyl-induline  with  HOAo  and  HClAq  at 
160°-200=  (Fischer  a.  Hepp,  A.  266,  .253). 
Lustrous  brown>plates,  insol.  alkalis,  sol.  dilute 
HOlAq,  forming  a  rose-coloured  solution.    Its 
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solution  in  oono.  HjSO,  is  green.  Yields 
phenazine  on  distillation  with  zinc-dust. 

PHENYl  IODIDE  v.  Iodobenzenb. 

PHENYL  lODOMETHYL  SUIPHONE 
CeH5.SO2.CHjI.  [64-5°].  Formed  from  benzene 
sulphinio  acid,  NaOEt,  and  OH^Ij  at  100° 
(Michael  a.  Palmer,  Am.  6,  253).  Prisms  (from 
alcohol).  NaOEt  at  75°  gives  phenyl-methyl 
sulphone  and  products  of  oxidation  (Otto,  B.  21, 
654). 

PHENYI-ITACOBriC  ACID 
CHPh:C(00,H).CHj.COjH.  [172°].  Formed  by 
the  action  of  Na  or  NaOEt  on  phenyl-paraoonic 
acid  (Fittig,  A.  256,  68).  Prisms,  si.  sol.  cold 
water.  Yields  phenyl-isocrotonio  acid  [179°] 
and  7-oxy-phenyl-butyric  lactone  [37°]  when 
boiled  with  diluted  HjSO,  (1:1).  Br  gives  bromo- 
phenyl-paraconic  acid  OnHjBrOj  [99°]  and  an 
isomeride  [144°].— BaA"  2Jaq.— CaA".— Ag.,A"- 

Ethyl  ether  m^k".    (315°  uncor.).     Oil. 

Si-PHENYI-EEIONE  v.  Benzofhenone. 

Bi-phenyl  diketone  v.  Benzil. 

Di-phenyl  triketone  CjH5.CO.CO.CO.CeH5. 
[70°].  (248°  at  40  mm.).  Formed  by  distilling 
CBzjBr.OAo  m  vacuo.  Formed  also  by  adding 
aqueous  NaNO^  to  a  solution  of  the  mono-ozim 
in  HOAc,  and  boiling  (Pechmann,  B.  22,  852; 
33,  3875).  Hygroscopic  golden  needles  (from 
ligroin),  V.  sol.  all  solvents.  Give  a  blue  colour 
with  H2SO4  and  benzene  that  contains  thio- 
phene. 

Beactions. — 1.  Alkalis  decompose  it,  forming 
benzmn,  benzoic  acid,  and  CBzPh(0H).C02H 
[118°]. — 2.  Phenyl-hydrazine  forms  a  phenyl- 
hydrazide  OjiHieNjOj  [0.  135°],  benzene-azo-tri- 

phenyl-pyrazole  OeH5.N2.C<^f^;|^^    [157°], 

and  a  third  compound  [223°]. — 3.  Aniline  gives 
rise  to  CPh(NPh).C(OH)j.COPh  [100°]  and 
C(bH)j(CPh:NPh)j  [148°]. 

JETydrate  Bz2C(0H)j.    [90°]. 

Mono-oxim  BzjC:NOH.  [146"»]..  Formed 
from  BzjCHj  and  nitrous  acid. 

Tri-oxim  (C.H5.C(N0H))jC:N0H.  [186°]. 
Formed  from  the  triketone  and  hydrozylamine. 

Di-phenyl  tetraketone 
C.H5.C0.C0.C0.C0.CeH5.    The  hydrate  [88°]  of 
this  body  is  formed  by  the  action  of  cone.  HNO, 
nn  phenyl-glyoxal  (Abenius  a.  Soderbaum,  B. 
24,  3034). 

DI-FHEXYL-KETONE  CABBOXYLIO  ACID 
'«.  Benzoyl-benzoic  acid. 

Di-pheuyl  ketone  dicarbozylic  acid  v.  Benzo- 

FBEKONE  mCAKBOXYLIC  ACm. 

Di-phenyl  diketone  o-carbazylic  acid 
C„H5.CO.CO.C„H,.C02H.  Formed  by  oxidising 
deoxybenzoiin  o-carboxylic  acid  with  alkaline 
KMnO^  (Graebe,  B.  21,  2003 ;  23, 1344).  Occurs 
in  a  yellow  modification  [141-5°]  and  a  white 
variety  [125°-130°].  The  yellow  modification  is 
nearly  twice  as  sol.  alcohol  and  chloroform  as 
the  white  variety,  and  is  converted  into  the 
white  variety  by  dissolving  in  alkali  and  ppu. 
by  acids.  The  white  modification  changes  into 
the  yellow  one  at  115°-125°. 

Dicarboxylic  acid  v.  Difhieai^ylic  acid. 

DI-PHENYL-KETOXIM  v.  Oxim  of  Benzo- 

PBENONE. 

PHENYIXACTIG  ACID  v.  Oxy-phenyl-peo- 

MONIG  ACID. 

PHENYL-LACTIMIDE  v.  vol.  i.  p.  180. 


PHENYL-mTIDINE-CAllBOXTIIC  ACID  ©. 

PkENYL-m-METHYli-PTBIDlNB-CAIiBOXYLIO  AOIK, 

PHENYI-LUTIDONE     v.     Oxy-phenyl-m- 

METHYL-PYKIDIHE. 

PHENYL-MAlElC  ACID  C.eHeO,  i.e. 
C0jH.CPh:CH.C02H.    Formed  by  dissolving  its 
anhydride  in  water  and  extracting  with  ether 
(Alexander,  A.  258,  77).     Prisms,  m.  sol.  water. 
Begins  to  lose  water  below  100°. 

Anhydride  ophCO>°-  [119'5°]- formed 
by  distilling  phenyl-malic  acid.  Needles,  insol. 
water,  v.  sol.  chloroform  and  ether. 

Di-phenyl-maleic  acid  C02H,CPh:GPh.C0jH. 
SUlbene  dicarboxylic  acid.  Formed  by  saponi- 
fication of  its  nitnle.  Its  ether  is  formed, 
together  with  di-phenyl-fumaric  ether,  by  the 
action  of  Na  on  a-bromo-phenyl-acetic  ether  in 
ether  (Eeimer,  B.  14,  1800  ;  Eiigheimer,  B.  15, 
1626).  The  free  acid  splits  up  at  once,  on 
liberation  from  its  salts,  into  HjO  and  anhy- 
dride. On  distillation  with  lime  it  yields  s-di- 
phenyl-ethylene. — KjA"  :  needles,  v.  sol.  water. 
— ^AgjA":  amorphous  pp. — AgHA":  needles. 
"     Ethyl  ether  Et^k".    [54°].    Prisms. 

Imide  C,eH„Oj(NH).  [213°].  Needles, 
almost  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Phenyiimide  C,sH,„02(NPh).  [175°]. 
Fonried  by  heating  the  anhydride  with  aniline 
at  120°  (Anschiitz  a.  Bendix,  A.  259,  63). 

Nitrile  CN.CPh:CPh,CN.  Dicyanostilbene. 
[158°].  Formed  by  heating  a-bromo-phenyl- 
acetonitrile  alone  or  with  alco£olic  KGy  (Beimer, 
B.  14,  1798).    Plates  (from  benzene). 

Isonitrile.  [242°].  Occurs  in  small 
quantity  in  the  preparation  of  the  nitrile  by 
heating  the  product  of  bromination  of  phenyl- 
acetonitrile.  Golden  needles  (from  alcohol). 
Yields  an  acid  [222°]  on  saponification. 

Anhydride  §fh.CO>°-  f^^^^"  (^^^° 
at  15  mm.).  Formed  by  adding  HCl  to  solu- 
tions of  salts  of  the  acid,  or  by  heating  di-phenyl- 
fumaric  acid  at  260°  (Eeimer,  B.  13,  742).  Tri- 
metric  ne'edles  (from  dilute  alcohol),  a:b:e 
=  •693:1: -385,  insol.  water,  sol.  CSj.  May  be 
BubHmed.  Its  alkaUne  solution  reduces  AgNO,, 
Not  changed  by  NaOHAq  into  the  fumaroid 
form  (Delisle,  A.  269, 91).  NaOHAq  (15  p.c.)  at 
100°  forms  a  polymeride  melting  much  above 
250°,  insol.  water  and  other  solvents. 

Beactions. — 1.  Eeduced  in  alcoholic  solution 
by  zinc-dust  and  HCl  to  a  mixture  of  the  two  di- 
phenyl-suocinio  acids. — 2.  Faming  HNOj  gives 
rise  to  an  amorphous  di-nitro-  derivative 
(C„H.,(N02))jC40s.  — 3.  p-Tolyl-acetic  add  forms 
C4PhA:CH.C,H,  [165°],  crystallising  in  yeUow 
needles.— 4.  Phenyl-acetic  acid  and  NaOAc  at 

225°  form  §ph'c,[^^^^^>0  [176°],  which  may 
be  reduced  by  HI  and  P  to  benzyl-di-phenyl- 
maleide  ^p^ioa^^^^^O  [^28°]  (Gabriel  a. 
Cohn,  B.  24,  3228,  3854).  The  compound 
C4Phj02(CHPh)  combines  with  Br,  forming 
C,PhjBrOJGHBrPh)  [154°J,  which  splits  up  at 
155°-160°  mto  HBrand  C^h20j(CBrPh)  [165°]. 
The  compound  C,PhjH02(CBL,Ph)  is  converted 
by  potash  into  C0jH.C2Phj.0H(0H).CH^h 
[174°],  and  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  NEtH-into 
p0(NHEt).C8Phj.CH(0H).CHiPh   [196°].     The 
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compound  X!,Ph20j(0fiPli)  is  converted  by  KOH 
into  C,PhA(OH).CHjPh  [185°],  and  in  benzene 
solution  by  HNOj  into  C,ph,0.,(OH).CH(NOJPh 
[125°]  (which  yields  an  acetyl  derivative  [166°]), 
and  the  compound  C4Ph20s(NOj).CH(lSOj)Ph 
[146°],  vfhiclfis  converted  by  boiling  alcohol  into 
04PhjOj:C(NOJPh  [177°],  a  body  that  may  be 
reduced  by  HI  and  P  to  iso-benzyl-diphenyl- 
maleide  [118°].  Benzyl-di-pbenyl-maleide  is 
converted  by  alcoholic  NH,  at  180°  into 
CPh.CH(CHJPh)s^j^g  [170°],  which  yields   a 

nitrosamine  [136°]. 

PHEHYL-MALIC  ACID  v.  OxY-PHENni-suo- 

QINIC  ACID. 

FHENTL-UAIONAMIC    ACID    v.  Malonio 

ACID. 

DI.FHENYI.-IIALONIC  ACID.  Ethyl 
ether  of  the  nitrile  CPhj(0N).C02Et.  [59°]. 
Formed  from  CPh^CLOOjEt  and  HgCyj  at  125° 
(Bickel,  B.  22, 1537).    Yellowish  tables. 

Beference. — Di-nitbo-phentl-malonio  ether. 

PHENYL -MANDELIC  ACID  v.  Phenyl 
derivative  of  Mandelic  acid. 

PHEinn-MELAMIIfE  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 

PHENYL  MEECAPTAN  CjHjSH.  TUo- 
phenol.  Phenyl-suVphydrate.  Mol.  w.  110. 
(168°)  (L.)  ;  (172°)  (P.  a.  C).     S.G.  ^  1-078. 

Formation. — 1.  A  product  of  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  sodium  benzene  sulphonate  (EekulS,  Z. 
1867,  194  ;  Stenhouse,  A.  149,  248  ;  Pr.  17, 62). 
2.  Together  with  PhjS  and  diphenylene  sulphide 
by  heating  benzene  with  S  and  AlCl,  at  75° 
(Friedel  a.  Crafts,  G.  B.  86,  884 ;  A.  Ch.  [6J  14, 
437).— 3.  By  distilling  phenol  (10  mols.)  with 
P2S5  (1  mol.),  the  yield  being  6  p.o.  of  the  phenol 
used  (Keknl6,  Z.  [2]  3,  193,  306;  Beckmann, 

J.  pr.  [2]  17,  456) 4.  From  PhjSj,  and  K^S  in 

alcohol  (Otto  a.  Eossing,  B.  19,  3129).— 5.  By 
distilling  CjHs.SOjNa  with  NaSH  (Stadler,  B. 
17,  2080). 

Preparation. — Phenyl  ethyl  dithiocarbonate, 
or  a  mixture  of  diazobenzene  chloride  solution 
and  potassium  ethyl  dithiocarbonate  (zanthate) 
is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash  until  the  solution 
remains  clear  on  addition  of  water.  The  alco- 
hol is  then  distilled  off  and  the  residue  dissolved 
in  water,  mixed  with  a  little  H2SO4  and  zinc- 
dust  (to  prevent  oxidation),  and  distilled  with 
steam.  The  distillate  is  extracted  with  ether. 
The  yield  is  75  p.c,  of  the  theoretical  (Leuckart, 
J.  pr.  [22  il,  187). 

Properties. — Oil,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Smells  like  garlic.  Attacks  the  skin.  Cone. 
BzSO,  forms  a  violet  solution,  changing  on 
warming  through  cherry-red  to  blue  (Baumann, 
H.  5,  321 ;  cf.  Brunner,  B.  4,  984). 

Beaciions. — 1.  Beadily  oxidised  to  Ph^Sz- — 
2.  CHjCClj  and  dilute  (20  p.c.)  NaOHAq  form 
CH3.C(SPh)j,  crystallising  in  white  plates;  v. 
sol.  hot  alcohol  (Laves,  B.  25,  353). — 3.  Aceto- 
acetic  ether  and  d!cy  hydrochloric  acid  form 
CH,.C(SPh)2.CHj.C02Et  [68°],  crystallising  from 
alcohol  in  plates.  Not  attacked  by  boiling  HClAq, 
but  decomposed  by  alkalis  into  alcohol,  PhfiH, 
and  CHj.O(SPh):CH.COjH  [177°]  (Bscales  a. 
Baumann,  B.  19,  1790).— 4.  NHj.COCl  forms 
NH2.C0.NH,C0.SPh  [218°]  (Gattermann,  A. 
244,  43). — 5.  Acetone  and  HCl  in  the  cold 
give  Me2C(SPh)j  [56°].  (Baumann,  B.  19, 
2804),  which  is  oxidised  by  KMnO,  and  H2S0j 


to  MejC(Sd2Ph)j  [97°].  —  6.  CKkrro  ■  acetone 
reacts  on  PhSNa  in  ether,  forming  aoetonyl- 
phenyl-sulphide  PhS.CHj.OO.CH,  [35°}  (269°) 
S.G.  I  1-244  (DeUsle,  A.  260,  252).  This  body 
crystallises  in  prisms,  si.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol ;  combines  with  KHSO3,  yields  a  phenyl- 
hydrazide  [825°],  and  is  converted  by  oxida- 
tion into  Ph.SO2.CH2.CO.CH,  [57°].  Aoetonyl- 
phenyl  sulphide  may  be  converted  by  successive 
treatment  with  HCy,  alcoholic  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  alcoholic  potash  into  the  acid 
PhS.CH2.CMe(0H).C02H  [97°],  which  yields 
CaA'2aq,  BaA'j  aq,  and  AgA',  and  is  oxidised  by 
KMnO^  to  Ph.S02.0Hj.CMe(0H).C0.;a  [121°].— 
7.  Chloral  forms  CCls.CH(0H)(SPh)  [53°],  de- 
composed by  heat  into  its  components  (Baumann, 
B.  18,  886). — 8.  Combines  with  pyruvic  acid, 
forming  CH3.C(0H)(SPh).C02H  [87°],  but  in 
presence  of  gaseous  HCl  it  forms  the '  mcrcaptol ' 
CH3.C(SPh)2.C0jH  [117°]  which  is  not  attacked 
by  boiling  HClAq  or  alcoholic  potash. — 9.  Phenyl- 
glyoxylicacidtoTca&C^^.G(OB.)(&Vla).CO^aon- 
verted  by  HCl  gas  into  C„Hs.C(SPh)2.C02H  [143°] 
(Escales  a.  Baumann, £.19,1789). — 10.  P-Acetyl- 
propUmic  acid  does  not  combine  directly,  but 
in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms 
CH3.C(SPh)2.CH2.CH2.C02H  [69°],  which  is  not 
attacked  by  alkalis,  but  is  decomposed  by 
dilute  acids  into  PhSH  and  acetyl-propionic 
acid  (B.  a.  B.).— 11.  CHa.CO.CH^SPh  forms 
CH3.C(SPh)2.CH„SPh  [55°],  crystallising  in 
cubes ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  water ;  converted 
by  oxidation  in  CH3.C(SPh)(S02Ph).CH2.S02Ph 
[157°],  crystallising  in  needles,  si.  sol.  cold 
alcohol,  split  up  by  alkalis  into  Ph-SOj-CHj, 
PhSH,  and  Ph.SOjH  (Autenrieth,  B.  24, 
170).— 12.  CBr3(S02Et)2  and  NaOHAq  form 
PhS.CH(S02Et)2  [86°],  crystallising  in  tables; 
v.  si.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol.  alkalis ;  converted  by 
alcoholic  NaOH  and  Mel  into  PhS.CMe(S02Et)2 
[113°],  crystalhsing  in  white  needles ;  m.  sol. 
hot  alcohol  (Fromm,  A.  253,  166  ;'Laves,  B.  25, 
361).  —  13.  NaSPh  reacts  with  isobutylene 
bromide,  forming  NaBr,  PhjSj,  and  isobutylene 
(Otto,  B.  23,  1052). 

Salts . — NaSPh.  When  Na  is  dissolved  in 
an  ethereal  solution  of  PhSH  containing  phenol, 
a  pp.  of  NaSPh  is  got  while  NaOPh  remains  in 
solution. — Hg(SPh)2:  colourless  needles  (from 
alcohol).- ClHgSPh :  plates.— Pb(SPh)2:  yellow 
crystalline  pp.,  split  up  on  distillation  into  PbS 
and  PhjS. — ^Cu(SPh)2 :  pale-yellow  powder. — 
AgSPh :  pale-yellow  crystalline  pp. 

Methyl  ether  PhSMe.  (188°).  Formed 
from  Pb(SPh)2  and  Mel  (Obermeyer,  B.  20, 
2926). 

Ethyl  ether  PhSEt.  (204°)  at  744  mm. 
Formed  from  NaSPh  and  EtI  at  120°  (Beck- 
mann,  J.  pr.  [2]  17,  457),  and  by  the  action  of 
PhSH  on  PhNjCl  (Stadler,  B.  17,  2078).  Liquid 
vrith  unpleasant  smell. 

Ally  I  ether  v.  Phentd  AiLYi.  sulphide. 

Acetyl  derivative  FhSA.0.  (229°).  Formed 
from  phenyl  meroaptan  and  AoOl  (Miohler,  A. 
176,  177).    Oil. 

Beferences.  —  Amido-,  Bkomo-,  Chloeo-, 
CmoKo-NiTEo-,    N11B0-,    and    Oxr-     Phenyl- 

MEKGAPTAN. 

PHENYL-MEECAPTUBIC  ACID  C„H,3NS03 
i.e.  NHAo.CMe(SPh).C02H.  [143°].  Formed 
by  reducing  bromo-pbenyl-meroapturio  acid  with 
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Bodium.amalgam  (Baumantr,  B.  IS,  17^2;  18, 
258  ;  H.  5,  335  ;  8, 190).  Tetrahedra,  m.  sol. 
alcohol.  LsBvorotatory  in  alooholio  solution. 
Solutions  of  its  salts  are  dextrorotatory.  De- 
composed by  dilute  HjSO,  into  HOAc  and  phenyl- 
cystein. — BaA'j  3aq :  needles. 

Beferencea. — Bbomo-  and  Chlobo-  Phen'xii- 

MEEOAPTDBIO   ACID. 

PHENYL-MESITYI-CAEBINOI.  «.  Phenw.- 

TRI-METHTL-PHENYL-CAKBINOIi. 

PHENYI-MESITYL-CAEBINOL  CABBOXY- 
Lie    ANHYSBIDE    v.    Tbi  -  ukthyi.  -  fhenyl- 

rBIBALIDE. 

PHENYL  MESITYL    KETONE    v.   Phenyl 

lrRI-MEIHn.-PHENYL  KETONE. 

PHENYL-METHACEYXIC  ACID  v.  Phenti.- 

OROTOKIC   ACID. 

PHENYl-METHACEYLIC  ALDEHYDE 

CHPh:CMe.COH.  (150°  at  100  mm.).  Formed 
by  adding  NaOHAq  to  a  mixture  of  benzoic 
aldehyde  and  propionic  aldehyde  (Miller  a.  Kin- 
kelin,  B.  19,  535).  Oil.  Beduces  ammoniacal 
AgNOj,,  Combines  with  bisulphite.  Yields  a 
phenyl-hydrazide  [137°]. 

PHENYL-METHANE  v.  Toluene. 

Di-phenyl-methane  C,3H,j  i.e.  CByhj,  Mol. 
w.  168.     [25°].     (c.  263°). 

Formation.— 1.  Together  with  CeH.t(CBJ?h)„ 
by  boiling  benzyl  chloride  with  benzene  and 
zinc-dust  (Zincke,  B.  4,  298  ;  O.  J.  24, 508, 688), 
2.  By  the  action  of  HjSO,  and  HOAc  on  a  mix- 
ture of  benzene  and  benzyl  alcohol  (Meyer  a. 
Wurster,  B.  6,  963).— 3.  By  heating  benzo- 
phenone  with  zinc-dust  (Staedel,  B.  6,  1401 ;  7, 
1480;  c/.Barbier,  C.  B.  79,  812),  or  by  reducing 
it  with  HI  and  P  (Gxaebe,  B.  7,  1624),  or  Zn 
and  HjSO,  (Zincke,  B.  10,  1478).— 4.  From 
benzene,  CH^Ol,,  and  AlCl,  (Friedel  a.  Crafts, 
Bl.  [2]  41,324;  A.  Ch.  [6]  11,  264).— 5.  From 
CH2(0Me)j,  benzene,  HOAc,  and  H^SO,  (Baeyer, 
B.  6,  221). — 6.  By  distilling  barium  di-phenyl- 
acetate  with  soda-lime  (Jena,  A.  155,  86). 

Preparation. — By  adding  AlCl,  (35  g.)  to  a 
mixture  of  benzyl  chloride  (100  g.)  and  benzene 
(500  g.)  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [6]  1, 478 ;  Bl. 
[2]  33,  337). 

Properties. — Prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
smelling  like  oranges.  According  to  Beissert 
(B.  23,  2242)  it  melts  at  23°.  Oxidised  by 
chromic  acid  mixture  to  benzophenone.  Yields 
diphenylene-methane  when  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tube  (Graebe,  B.  7,  1623).  Prolonged 
treatment  with  CI  in  presence  of  I  forms  COL 
and  C„Clj  (Buoff,  B.  9,  1048). 

Tri-phenyl-methane  C,aH„  i.».  CHPh,,  [92°]. 
(330°)  (Schwarz) ;  (355°)  (K.  a.  P.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  PhCHClj  with 
HgPhj  at  150°  (Kekulfi  a.  Franchimont,  B.  5, 
9D7).— 2.  By  heating  Ph2CH(0H)  with  benzene 
and  PA  at  135°  (Eemilian,  B.  7,  1203).— 3. 
By  heating  (;3)-benzpinaoolin  G,„'H.,fi  with  soda- 
lime  at  300°  (Thorner  a.  Zincke,  B.  9,  65).— 4. 
Together  with  a  little  CH^Phj  by  adding  AlCl, 
to  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  benzene  (Friedel 
a.  Crafts,  J.pr.  [2]  16,  233  ;  A.  Ch.  [6]  1,  496). 
5.  With  other  products,  by  the  action  of  AlCl, 
on  benzene  mixed  with  CHoCI,,  with  COli^  with 
PhCClj,  and  with  CPhHBr.CPhHBr  (Magatti,  B. 
12,  1468 ;  Schwarz,  B.  14,  1526 ;  Ansohiitz,  A. 
236i  208).— 6.   By   heating    benzoic  aldehyde 


(100  g.)  with  benzene  (147  g.)  and  ZpCl^  (100  g.) 
at  260°  for  7  hours  (Griepentrog,  B.  19, 1876 ; 
A.  242,  329). 

Preparation. — AICI3  (500  g.)  is  slowly  added 
to  a  mixture  of  benzene  (1400  g.)  and  chloroform 
(400  g:).  The  mixture  is  finally  heated  on  the 
water-bath,  water  is  carefully  added,  and  the 
oil  dried  and  fractionally  distilled.  It  is  finally 
purified  by  conversion  into  the  compound  with 
benzene  (Allen  a.  KoUifcer,  A.  227,  108;  cf. 
Fischer,  A.  194,  252 ;  Schwarz,  B.  14,  1516). 
If  the  benzene  contains  toluene  the  product  will 
contain  a  homologue  (Hanriot,  Bl.  [3]  1,  773). 

Properties. — Plates  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol. 
benzene,  ether,  and  CHCl,,  m.  sol.  cold  alcohoL 
Crystallises  from  benzene  in  eiQorescent  rhombo- 
hedra  CHPhsCjHj  [76°].  Oxidised  by  chromic 
acid  to  tri-phenyl-carbinol  [159°].  AICI3  at 
120°  decomposes  it,  but  below  80°  it  forms 
CHjPhj  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  C.  R.  100,  692).  On 
exhaustive  chlorination  with  SbCl^  it  yields  CCl, 
and  O.Cle  (Merz  a.  Weith,  B.  16,  2876).  Na  has 
no  action  at  300°,  but  E  at  200°  forms  a  red 
substance  (CEPh,).  E  at  250°  forms  a  dark 
mass,  whence  HClAq  liberates  C,sH,4  [148-5°] 
(360°)  (Hanriot  a.  Saint-Pierre,  C.  B.  108,  1119  ; 
Bl.  [3]  1,  774).  The  potassium  derivative  CKPh, 
absorbs  COj  at  200°,  yielding  CPhs.COjH  [264°]. 
Benzyl  chloride  acting  on  CEPb,  forms  the  com- 
pound CPh,.CHiPh  [140°].  BzCl  forms  C^fi^fi 
[172°]  which  may  be  reduced  by  HI  and  F  to 
CAo  [234°]. 

References.  —  Amido-,     Bbomo-,     Chlobo-, 

MeIHYL-AMIDO-,      N1IBO-,     KlIBO-AUISO-,      OxYi 

AMIDO-,  and  OxT-  Fhenyl-metba}ie. 

DI-FHENYL-MEIHANE  DI-o-CABBOXY- 
LIC  ACID  CHj(C,Hj.C02H)2.  [255°].  Formed 
by  reducing  the  lactone  of  0H(0H)(CjH,.C02H), 
with  HI  and  P  (Graebe  a.  Juillard,  A.  242, 253). 
Crystals  (from  alcohol).  Yields  anthraquinone 
on  heating  at  280°.— BaA"  6aq.    S.  4-7. 

Methyl  ether  Ueji.".    [44°]. 

Isomeride  v.  Benzyl-isofhiealic  acid. 

Di-phenyl-methane  tricarboxylic  acid 
C,0,H.CH(C.H..COjH)y  [220°].  S. -095  at  25°. 
Got  by  heating  the  lactone  of  the  oxyacid 
COjH.C(OH)(05H,.CO2H)j  with  HI  and  P  at 
170°  (Giaebe  a.  Juillard,  A..  242, 235).  Crystals 
(containing  aq).  At  270°  it  forms  a  red  com' 
pound  CieHjOi  [261°].  ' 

Methyl  ether  Ue^'".    [145°]. 

Tri-phenyl  methane  o-carbozylic  acid 
CHPhj.C,Hj.COjII.    [162°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  NaOH  and 
zino-duBt  on  di-phenyl-phthalide  (Baeyer,  B.  12, 
644  ;  A.  202,  62).— 2.  By  heating  phenyl- 
phthalide  with  benzene  and  AlCl,  (Gresly,  A. 
234,  242).— 3.  By  saponifying  the  nitrile,  which 
is  obtained  from  CHCl2.CjH,.CN,  benzene,'and 
AlClj  (Drory,  B.  24,  2572).    , 

B9-qp«r«i6s.— Needles  (from  alcohol),  insoL 
water.  May  be  sublimed.  Yields  tri-phenyl- 
methane  when  heated  with  Ba(0H)2.  CrOj  in 
HOAc  oxidises  it  to  diphenyl-phthalide. 

Nitrile  CHPh^.G.H^.CN.    [89°]. 

Tri  -  phenyl  -  methane  -p  -  carboxylic  acid. 
[162°].  Obtained  by  saponifying  the  nitrile, 
which  is  obtained  by  Sandmeyer's  reaction  from 
p-amido-tri-phenyl-methane  [84°]  (Fischer  a 
Frankel,  A.  241,  364 ;  Otto  a.  Fischer,  B.  24, 
729).    Needles,  t.  boI.  alcohol  and  ether. — AgA', 
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An  isomeiic  acid  melting  above  360°  was  ob- 
tained by  Opponheimer  (B.  19, 2029)  by  oxidising 
the  corresponding  aldehyde  with  AgaO. 

Tri-phenyl-methane  dicarbozylic  acid 
CHPhj.C„H3{C0,B)j  [1:2:5].  [280°].  Formed 
by  reduction  of  the  lactone  of  tri-phenyl-oarbiuol 
dicarbozylic  acid  by  zinc-dust  and  NaOH  (He- 
milian,  B.  16,  2375).  Needles  (from  HOAc). 
Cone.  H,SO,  forms  a  greenish-yellow  solution, 
which  on  heating  changes  through  green,  blue, 
and  violet  to  purple. — BaA"4;aq. — AgjA":  pp. 

Trl-phenyl-methane  dicarboxylic  acid 
CHPhj.OA(OOjH)j  [1:3:4].  [278°].  Formed 
by  boiling  di-phenyl-phthalide  dicarboxylic  acid 
with  zinc-dust  and  NaOHAq  (HemUian,  B.  19, 
3068).  Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol).  May  be 
sublimed.  Tields  CHPh,  when  distilled  with 
Ba(0H)2.  Be-oxidised  by  alkaline  KMnOjto  di- 
phenyl-phthalide  dicarboxyUc  acid. — CaA"  2aq  : 
needles. — AgjA"  :  curdy  pp. 

iie/ere»Ce.—  OxY-DI-FBENYIi- METHANE  CABB- 
OXYLIC   ACID. 

DIFUEKYL  -  KETHANE  SISULFHONIC 
ACID  C,3H,„(S03H)2.  [69°].  Got  by  sulphona- 
tion  (Doer,  B.  5,  796).  Deliquescent  plates. 
— KjA"  aq :  prisms  (from  dilute  alcohol). — BaA". 
— CuA"  :  green  plates. 

Tri-pheuyl-methane  tiisnlphonic  acid 
C,5H,5(SOjH),.  Formed  by  warming  CHPh,  with 
fuming  H2SO4  (Kekuld  a.  Franchimont,  B.  5, 
908;  Hemilian,  B.  7,  1205).  —  Ba3A"'j8aq : 
needles,  ppd.  by  adding  alcohol  to  its  aqueous 
solution. 

DI-PHElSrYL-lttETHAZINE     CnHiA     i.e. 

CHPh<^>CHPh.    [93°].    Formed  by  shaking 

a  dilute  solution  of  hydrazine  with  benzoic  alde- 
hyde (Curtius,  J.  pr.  [2]  39,  44).  Light-yellow 
prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 
Decomposed  by  boiling  into  CHPh:CHPh  and 
nitrogen,  and  by  boiling  dilute  acids  into  benzoic 
aldehyde  and  hydrazine.  Beduced  in  alcoholic 
solution  by  sodium-amalgam  to  di-benzyl-hy- 
drazine,  and  by  excess  of  Na  to  benzylamine. 
FHENTL-IIETHENYL-ASIIDINE   v.  Benz- 

AMlDrNE. 

Diphenyl-methenyl-diamine  is  described  as 

Dl-FHENYIi-FOBIIAMIDINE. 

FHENYI-UEIHENTL-AZISINE  C,H,N,t.e. 
NH2.CH:NjHPh.  [225°].  Formed  from  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  HOy  (Fischer,  B.  22,  1934). 
Insol.  water,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  The  nitrate  and 
hydrochloride  are  crystalline. 

PHENYL  METHENYL  DI-ETHYL  TBISITL. 
PHONE  C5H,.S0,.CH(S0,.CjH,),.  [166°].  S. 
2  at  15°.  Formed  by  oxidising  PhS.CH(S02Et)2 
with  alkaline  EMnO^  (Fromm,  A.  253,  167; 
Laves,  B.  25,  362).  Snow-white  needles,  v.  sol. 
alkalis. — KA' :  prisms. — BaA'j :  tables. 

TEI-PHENYL  METHENTL  TEIKETONE.c. 

TbI-BENZOYIi-METHANE. 

TBI-FHENYL  HETHENYL  TBISTTLFHONE 

CH(SOjPh),.  [215°].  Formed  by  oxidising 
PhS.CH(SOjPh)j  with  alkaline  KMnOj  (Laves, 
B.  25,  348).  Tables,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether, 
m.  sol.  water. — KA' :  tablets. — BaA',. — AgA'.- 

DI  -  PHENYL  -  DI  -  METHYL  -  ACETYLENE 
TETBAEEIONE       v,       Di-BENZOYi>-Di-ACEiYir 


PHENYL-METHYL-ACBIDINE  Oj„H,.N  i.e. 
„  „ /QPh.q.CH:CMe       „„„„       „  ,     , 

C6H4<g_  C.CH:CH  •      i^^^l-     Formed    by 

heating  phenyl-^-toluidine  with  benzoic  acid 
and  ZnClj  at  260°  (Bonna,  A.  239, 62).  Needles, 
si.  sol.  water.  Its  alcoholic  solution  shows 
greenish-blue  fluorescence.  Yields  phenyl- 
acridine  carboxylio  acid  [253°]  on  oxidation. — 
B'HCl:  yellow  needles.— B'HL-B'JEjSOj.— 
B'CsHaNjO,.    Bed  needles. 

Fheuyl-methyl-acridiae  dihydride 

^•^<NMe''>°«^*-  ["'^°]-  ^°"°«^  ^y  *^« 
action  of  Mel  on  phenyl-acridine  dihydride ;  or 
by  reduction  of  the  methylo-ehloride  of  phenyl- 
acridine  with  zinc-dust  (Bernthsen  a.  Bender, 
B.  16,  1816).  White  needles  or  prisms.  On 
oxidation  with  nitrous  acid  it  gives  the  methylo- 
bydroxide  of  phenyl-acridine. 

FHENYL-UETHYL-ALLYL-PYBBOLE 

^gJcph^NC^H,.    [52°].    (278°).    Formed  by 

heating  the  carboxylic  acid  [158°]  (Lederer  a. 
Faal,  \5.  18,  2595).  Large  colourless  plates. 
Blue  fluorescence.  Extremely  sol.  all  ordinary 
solvents. 

PHENYL  .  UETHYL  .  ALLYL  ■  PYBBOLE 

CABBOXYLIC    ACID     cO,H.C=CMe>NC3H.. 

[158°].  Obtained  by  saponification  of  its  ether, 
which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  allylamine  upon 
acetophenone-acetoacetic  ether  (Lederer  a.  Paal, 
B.  18,  2594).  Short  glistening  prisms.  V,  sol, 
alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  acetic  acid. 

FHENYL-UETHYL-AUIDO-ACETIC  ACID 
0»H„NO,  i.e.  0H.,(NPhMe).C02H.  Phenyl- 
methyl-gVycocoll.  Formed  by  heating  chloro- 
acetic  ether  with  dimethylaniline  and  saponify- 
ing the  product  by  boiling  HClAq  (Silberstein, 
JS.  17,  2661).    Liquid.— HA'HCl :  prisms. 

Amide  CH,(NPhMe).CO.NHj.  [163°]. 
Formed  by  heating  GHjCl.CONH,  with  NPhMe, 
or  NPhMeH.  Crystals,  sol.  hot  water.  Ita 
hydrochloride  forms  easily  soluble  prisms. 

Methylo-ehloride  CHj(NPhMejCl).COjH. 
Formed  by  warming  ohloro-acetic  acid  with 
NPhMcj  in  ether  (Zimmermann,  B.  12,  2206). 
Needles.    Moist  AgjO  forms  an  hydroxide. 

Amide  of  the  methylo-ehloride  • 

CH5(NPhMejCl).C0.NHj.  Formed  by  heating 
chloro-acetamide  with  dimethylaniline  in  alco- 
hol (S.).  Crystals,  decomposed  by  heat  into 
MeCl  and  CHj(NPhMe).CO.NHj. 

PHENYL  -  METHYL  -  a  -  AUIDO-ACETO- 
PHENONE  C8H5.C0.CH2.NPhMe.  Phenacyl- 
methyl-amlme.  [120°].  Formed  by  the  action 
of  NPhMeH  or  NPhMCj  on  a)-bromo-acetophen- 
one  (Staedel  a.  Siepermann,  B.  13, 842  ;  14, 983 ; 
21,  2196).  Prisms  (from  alcohol).  A  solution 
of  its  hydrochloride  gives  a  red  pp.  with  dilute 
HNO3  (Weller,  B.  16,  27).  ZnCL  forms  C.jH.jN 
[102°].— B'jHjPtCls :  tables.— B'Mel.  Crystals. 
— B'MeOH.     Strongly  alkaline. 

PHENYL  •  METHYL  -  AMIDO  ■  BENZENE 
PHOSPHINIC  ACID  NPhMe.CeH,.P(0H)2. 
[150-5°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  NaOHAq  on 
'the  oily  chloride  NPhMe.OjH4.POlj,  which  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  AlCl,  on  a  mixture  of 
NPhjMe  and  PCI,  (MichaeUs,  A.  260,  37).  Small 
needles  (from  water)  or  plates  (from  alcohol).— 
NaHA"  2aq.    [265°].    Plates,  v.  e.  sol.  water. 


M 
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FHEKTI.-METHYL-ASIOO-BENZOIC  ACID 

C,,,H„NOj  i.e.  CjH,(NPhMe).C02H.  [184°]. 
Formed  from  NPhjMe  and  COClj  (Mioliler  a. 
Sarauw,  B.  14,  2180).  Plates.— BaA'j :  pearly 
plates. — AgA' :  white  pp. 

PHEHYL-METHYL-AMIDO-ETHANE  STJL- 
PHONIC  ACID  NPhMe.C2H1.SOaH.  Formed 
from  CH2CI.CH2.SO8H  andmethylaniline  at  160° 
(James,  J.  pr.  [2]  31,  417).  Silky  crystals  (from 
alcohol). 

PHENYL  -  METHYL  -  AMIDO  -  ETHYL  - 
PHTHALIMIDE  CsH.OjtN.C^Hj.NPhMe.  [105°]. 
Formed  from  bromo-ethyl-phthalimide  and 
methyl-anUine  at  165°  (Newman,  B.  24,  2199). 
Greenish-yellow  four-sided  tables,  v.  e.  sol.  CjHj. 

PHENYL  -  METHYL  -  AMIDO-METHENYL- 
AMIDO-PHENOL  0^;B.^^fi  i.e. 

CeH,<^^C.NPhMe.     (above  360°).     Formed 

from    eeH,<^Q^C.SH      and      methyl-aniline 

(Kalckhoff,  B.  16,  1825).  Syrup,  with  blue 
■fluorescence. — B'jHjPtClj :  prisms. 

PHENYL  -  METHYL  -  AMIDO-DI-METHYL- 

PYBBOLE  C„H,.N,  i.e.  NPhMe.N<^J^^;^g . 

[41°].  (310°).  Formed  by  heating  its  dicarb- 
oxylio  acid  at  231°  (Knorr,  A.  236,  310).  Crys- 
talline mass,  T.  sol.  alcohol.  Volatile  with 
steam. 

Phe&yl-methyl-amido-di-metliyl-pyrrole  di- 
carboxylic  acid  CisHibN^Oj.  Formed  by  saponi- 
fication of  its  oily  ether,  which  is  formed  from 
diacetyl-succinio  ether  and  phenyl-methyl- 
hydrazine  (K.).  Prisms,  decomposing  at  231°. 
—AgA' :  flocculent  pp. 

PHENYL  -  METHYL  -p  -  AMIDO  -  PHENOL. 
Methyl (ieriva Mue NPhMe.CeH,.OMe.  (318°). 
Formed  from  phenyl-^-amido-phenol,  KOH,  and 
Mel  (PhiKp  a.  Calm,  B.  17,  2433).  Oil,  insol. 
NaOHAq. 

PHENYL  -  TETEA  -  METHYL  -  TEI-AMIDO- 
DI-PHENYL-NAPHTHYL-CAEBINOL 
OasHjjNjO  i.e.  NPhH.C,oH,.C(OH)(CsH..NMej)2. 
[95°].  Base  of  Victoria  BVue  B.  Formed  by 
heating  tetra-methyl-di-amido-benzophenone 
'(10  pts.)  with  phenyl-(o)-naphthylamine  (9  pts.), 
and  POCI3  (7  pts.)  at  110°  (Nathansohn  a. 
Miiller,  B.  22,  1890).  The  base  is  set  free  by 
NaOHAq.  Brick-red  powder,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
benzene.  —  (CjsHgjNaO^jPtCl, :  violet  needles. 
— Cs3H5,Nj05Hj(N02)30H :  dark-blue  pp. 

Phenyl  -  penta  -'methyl-tri-amido-di-pheuyl- 
naphthyl-carbiuol  Cj^Hg^NjO  i.t. 
NPhMe.C,„Hs.C(0H)(C„H,.NMe2),.  [77°].  The 
chloride  CsiHjiNjCl, '  Victoria  Bhiei  iJ,' formed 
by  the  action  of  methyl-phenyl-(o)-n£|.phthyl- 
amine  on  C0(C5H4NMej2  in  presence  of  POCI3 
is  V.  sol.  hot  water  (Nathansohn  a.  Miiller, 
B.  22,  1892).  The  carbinol  is  a  brick  red  pp., 
V.  sol.  alcohol.  It  forms  (Ca^iE^iNsC^jPtOl,  and 
Cj4H33NsCsHj(N02)j0H  crystallising  in  very  small 
dark-blue  needles. 

PHENYL  -  TETKA  -  METHYL  -  TEI-AMIDO- 
DI-PHENYL-NAPHTHYL-METHANE  OaaHssN, 
i.e.  NHPh.C,„He.CH(03H,.NMej2.  [125°]. 
Formed  by  reducing  the  carbinol  («.  sivpra) 
(Nathansohn  a.  MuUer,  B.  22, 1891).  Flocculent 
pp.,  V.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Yields  B"'2HjPtCl,  and 
B"'0|,H,N,0„  both  being  crystalline. 


Phenyl-penta-methyl  -  tri  -  amido  -  di-plienyl- 
naphthyl-methane  Cs^JS,  i.e. 
NPhMe.C,<,He.CH(CBH,NMe2)j.     [87°].    Formed 
by  reducing  the  carbinol  (N.  a.  M.).    Amorphous. 
Yields  crystalUne  B'-'jE^PtClj  and  B'-'CeHgNsO,. 

PHENYL  DI  -  METHYL  -  AMIDO  -  TOLYL 
KETONE  C6H5.OO.C3H3Me.NMe2.  [67°].  (350°- 
360°).  Formed  from  benzoic  acid,  di-methyl-o- 
toluidine,  and  PjOj  (0.  Fischer,  A.  206,  91). 

PHENYL-TETEA  -  METHYL-DI-AMIDO-DI- 
TOLYL-METHANE  Cj3H3„Nj  t.«. 
CHPh(0eH3Me.NMe2)j.  [109°].  Formed  by 
heating  di-methyl-ra-toluidine  with  benzoic  alde- 
hyde and  ZnClj  (Fischer,  B.  13,  807)..  Prisms. 
— B"H2PtCl,  2aq  :  small  yellow  crystals. 

PHENYL-METHYL-AMINE  v.  METHYi.-ANni- 

INE. 

Phenyl-di-methyl-amiue  ti.  Di-methyl-akil- 

INE. 

Di-phenyl-methyl-amine      v.      MethyIi-di- 

PHENYL-AMINE. 

Tri-phenyl-methyl-amine     v.     Tei-phenyi- 

OABBINYLAMrXE. 

PHENYL-METHYL-ANTHEACENE      Cj.H,, 

i.e.  C3H3Me<^2^>0ja,.       [119°].      Obtained 

by  distilling  phenyl-methyl-anthranol  with  zinc- 
dust  (Hemilian,  B.  16,  2367).  Yellow  pointed 
crystals.  Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  with  a 
strong  greenish-blue  fluorescence.  By  CrO,  in 
acetic  acid  it  is  oxidised  to  phenyl-methyl- 
oxanthranol. 

PHENYL-METHYl-ANTHBANOL    CaH.jO 

i.e.  C3H3Me<g^^gj>C,Hi.    [157°].    Obtained 

by  heating  di-phenyl-tolyl -methane  oarboxylic 
acid  with  H^SOi  (HemiUan,  B.  16,  2365). 
Yellow  glistening  tables.  Sol.  ether,  boiling 
alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  insol.  cold  alkalis,  but 
dissolves  on  boiling  to  a  yellow  solution.  On 
oxidation  it  gives  phenyl-methyl-oxanthranol. 

PHENYL-DI-METHYL-ABSINE  v.  vol.  i.  p. 
320. 

DI  -  PHENYL  -  DI  -  METHYL  -  AZIMETHYL- 
ENE  N2(CMePh)j.  [121°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  acetophenone  on  hydrazine  hydrate  or 
on  CPhMe:N.NH2  (Curtius,  J.  pr.  [2]  44,  542). 

PHENYL-METHYL-BIAZOLE  DIHYDBIDE 

°'\CMeN^^'     [^*°°]-    ^°™e^  ^y  *^®  *°*'°° 

of  tin  and  HCl  on  0<q^'|:^-^^  [122°],  which  is 

made  by  the  action  of  COOl,  on  acetyl-phenyl- 
hydrazine  (Freund  a.  Euh,  B.  23,  2838).  Yel- 
lowish plates. 

PHENYL-METHYL-TRIAZOLE  CgH^Nj  i.e. 
N  NPh.^ 

CMe  N^*^^"  ^o'^nisd.  by  heating  its  oarb- 
oxylic acid  id  180°  (Bladin,  B.  19,  2602).  Oil. 
B'jHjPtClj  aq.     [124°].    Lemon-yellow  tables. 

PHENYL-METHYL-TBIAZOLE    CABBOXY- 

LIC  ACID  ^^J^'^C.COfi.    [177°].     Formed 

by  saponifying  its  nitrile,  which  is  got  by  the 
action  of  Ac^O  on  phenyl-hydrazine  dioyanide 
and  also  by  gently  warming  phenyl-hydrazine 
dicyauide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pyruvic 
acid  (Bladin,  B.  18, 1544 ;  19,  2598 ;  22,  1749 ; 
25,  185). 

Salts.  —  CuA'jl^aq.  —  PbA'j2iaq.  — 
AgA'  liaq.— HA'HOl :  tables  /from  HClAq). 
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Ethyl  ether  KtA'.    Oil. 

Nitrile.    [109°].    Prisms. 

4miieCjN3PhMe.CO.NHj.  [170^.  Prisma, 
m.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Amidoxivi  CAPhMe.C{NHJ:NOH.  [210°]. 
Formed  from  the,  nitrile  and  hydroxylamine  in 
alcohol.  Plates  (from  alcohol),  v.  si.  sol.  water. 
FeCl,  colonrs  its  alcoholic  solution  deep  red. 
Yields  B'HCl  and  B'^H^PtCl,  [201°].  Ac^O 
forms     C2N3PhMe.C(NH,):NOAo     [148°]     and 

C,N3PhMe.C<^^jj°^CMe  [lOS-S"].    BzOl  forms 

C,N3PhMe.C(NHj):N0Bz  [183-5°]  converted  by 

heat  into  CjNjPhMe.C-^^jlj^^OPh  [167°]. 

SI-FHENTL-BI-METHYI-TETBAZONE 

NPhMe.N:N.NPhMe.  [137°].  Formed  by  oxidising 
phenyl-methyl-hydrazine  (Fischer,  A.  190,  152  ; 
Tafel,B.  18,1744).  Monoclinio  plates.  With  I  in 
CHCl^it  forms  C„H„NjIi,  a  black  crystalline  pp. 
DI-FHENYL-SI-METHYL-SI-TBIAZYL 

S>°-0<f-6Me  [223°].  Formed  by 
heating  the  cyanide  of  phenyl-hydrazine  with 
AcjO  (Bladin,  B.  21,  3063).  Prisms  (from  al- 
cohol).—B"HjCl2.—B"H^tCl,  Jaq.    Plates. 

DI-PHENYL-METHTL-BEWZAMIDINE 
05H5.C(NMe).NPh2.      Formed   by    heating    di- 
phenyl-benzamidine  with  Mel  at  130°  (Bernth- 
sen,  A.  192,  17).  Syrup.— B'^H^PtGlB :  yellow  pp. 

PHENYL  jj-METHYI-BENZYL  KETONE 
C„H5.CO.CH2.C,H4Me.    [94°].    Formed  from  ^- 
tolyl-acetic  chloride,  benzene,  and  AICI3  (Strass- 
mann,  B.  22, 1231).    Yields  an  oxim  [109°]. 

FHENYL-METHYL-BENZYL-ITEEA 
NHPh.C0.NH.CHAH4Me.      [131°].      Formed 
from  m-methyl-benzylamine  and  phenyl  oyanate 
(Bromme,  B.  21,  2700). 

TBI-FHENYL-UETHYL-BBOMISE  v. 

Bromo-tbi-phentl-mbthane. 

FHENYL-KEIHYL-CABBAMIC  ACID. 

Ethyl  ether  NPhMe.CO.OEt.  (244°). 
Formed  from  methylaniline  and  CLCOjEt  (Geb- 
hardt,  B.  17,  3042).    Yellow  oil. 

CTiloride  NPhMe.OOCl.  [88°].  (280°). 
Got  by  passing  COOlj  into  a  solution  of  methyl- 
aniline  in  benzene  (Michler  a.  Zimiaermaim,  B. 
12, 1165).  Tables  (from  alcohol),  insol.  water. 
Beacts  with  toluene  and  aluminium  chloride, 
forming  NPhMe.CO.OeH^Me  [70°]  while  AlCl, 
and  0-,  OT-,  and  p-  xylene  give  rise  to  the  com- 
pounds NPhMe.CO.C8H3Me2  melting  at  78°,  54°, 
and  74°  respectively  (Lellmann,  B.  24,  2114). 

Phenyl  ether  NPhMe.CO.OCjHs.  [58°]. 
Formed  from  the  chloride  and  KOPh  in  alcohol 
(Lellmann  a.  Benz,i4.  24,  2108).  Large  crystals, 

Nitro-phenyl  ethers  C,ni{^O^k'.  The 
0-,  m-,  and^-  nitro-phenyl  ethers  melt  at  110°, 
105°,  and  70°  respectively.  They  yield  on  re- 
duction the  corresponding  amido-phenyl  ethers 
melting  at  103°,  94°,  and  104°  respectively. 

p-Tolyl  ether  C^H^MeA'.    [62°]. 

FHENYL-METHYL-SEUI-CABBAZIDE 
NPhMe.NH.CO.Naj.  [133°].  Formed  from 
■phenyl-methyl-hydrazine  hydrochloride  and 
potassium  cyanate  (Fischer,  A.  190,  164). 
Crystalline  mass,  m.  sol.  hot  water.  Yields  a 
nitrosamine  NPhMe.N(NO).CO.NHj  [77°]. 

Fhenyl-di-methyl-semi-oarbazide 
NMe,.NH.OO.NHPh.      [108°].     Formed    from 
phenyl  -oyanate  and  di-methyl-hydrazine(Eenouf , 
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B.  13,  2172).  Pyramids.  Decomposed  by  HGl 
into  the  parent  substances. 

Si-phenyl-di-methyl-carbJHde 
CS(NH.NPhMe)j.    [c.  168<*;i.     Got  by  heating 
phenyl-methyl-hydrazine  with  CS,  (Stahel,  A. 
258,  250). 

FHENTL-METHYL-CYANIDE  v.  Nitrile  of 

PnENYIi-ACETIO  ACID. 

Di-phenyl-methyl-cyanide  «.  Nitrile  of  Dr- 

PHBNTL-ACETIO  ACID. 

Oi-phenyl-methyL    dicyanide    C,aH„N,   ».«. 

N^^p^:^^CPh.    [110°].    (227°  at  15  inm.). 

Formed  from  benzonitrile,  AcGl,  and  AlCl, 
(Erafft  a.  Hansen,  B.  22,  803;  23,  2382). 
Needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ligroin.  Decomposed 
by  diluted  H2SO4  into  benzoic  acid,  acetic  acid, 
and  NH3.  Oxidised  by  alkaline  KMn04  to 
OaN3Phj.C02H  [c.  192°]  which  on  heating  yields 
OjN-aPhjH  [75°]  (205°  at  9  mm.). 

Salts.— B'HCl :  needles.— B'jHjPtOlj. 

DI  ■  FHENYL  -  UETHYLENE  -p  .  AMIOO- 
BENZOIC  ACID  CPh,:N.0.H4.C0jH.  [240']]. 
Formed  from  Ph^CClj  and  p-amido-benzoic  acid 
(Hantzseh  a.  Krafft,  B.  24,  3522).  Short  prisms. 

PHENYI-mETHYLENE-AmiNE     CH^iNPh 

or  0H,<^p^>CH2?  [140°].  Formed  by  add- 
ing aniline  to  a  solution  of  formic  aldehyde 
(Wellington  a.  Tollens,  B.  18,  3309).  Formed 
also  from  trioxymethylene  and  aniline  (Eolo- 
toff,  J.  1885,  777).  Long  slender  needles.  De- 
composed by  water  at  100°  into  trioxymethylene 
and  aniline. 

Fhenyl-trimethylene-diamine 
NHPh.C3H,.NHj.  (282°  cor.).  S.G.  g  1-0356. 
A  product  of  the  action  of  Na  on  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  phenyl-pyrazole  (Balbiano,  G.  18, 
354 ;  19,  688 ;  Bend.  Accad.  Line.  [4]  4,  ii.  44). 
Formed  also  by  boiling  phenyl-7-amido-propyl- 
phthalimide  with  HClAq  (Goldenring,  B.  23, 
1169).  Oil.  Sulphide  of  carbon  forms 
NHPh.O3HB.NH.CSTSNHjPh.O3H.NH2,  crystal- 
lising from  alcohol  in  white  plates. — B"2HC1 : 
tufts  of  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water.  When  heated 
it  gives  oft  NH3  and  NPh:03H5,  which  forms 
(C3H„N)jHjPtCl,.— 0,H,4N32C.H3N,0,.  Greenish 
crystals,  decomposing  at  195°. — Succinate 
[100°]. 

Fhenyl-di-trimethylene-trlamine 
NPh(CH2.CH2.CHj.NH2)2.     Formed  by  heating 
its  phthalyl    derivative  with   HClAq  at  240° 
(Goldenring,     B.    23,     1170).  —  B"'8HC1.  — 
Bi"'3H2PtCl5. 

Di-phthalyl  deriiiative 
NPh(CH2.CHj.CHj.N:C,H40j)j  [145°].     Formed 
from  7-bromo-propyl-phthalimide  and  aniline. 

Di-phenyl-methylene-amine  CPhjiNH. 

Formed  by  heating  CPh^Clj  with  carbamio  ether 
at  130°  (Hantzseh  a.  Krafft,  B.  24, 3517).  Colour- 
less liquid. — B'HCl :  snow-white  powder. 

Di-phenyl-metbylene-diamine  CH2(NHPh)j. 
[49°].  Formed  by  mixing  a  large  excess  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  aniline  with  formic  aldehyde 
solution  (Pratesi,  G.  14, 351 ;  c/.  LermontofE,  B. 
7,  1255).  Four-sided  tables,  sol.- alcohol.  Its 
hydrochloride  is  unstable.— B"H,PtCl,. 

Di-phenyl-trimethyleue-diamine 
CH2(CHj.NHPh)2.     Formed  from  aniline  and 
trimethylene  bromide   (Hanssen,  B.   20,   781). 
Thick  brown  liquid.— B"HjS04.  [156°].  Needlei 
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mtrosamine  CH2(CHj.NPh.N0)j.    [87°]. 

BI-PHENYL-METHTLENE-ANILIHE 
NPh:CPhj.      [iqa?].     (aboye    360°).     Formed 
from  CPhjClj  and  aniiine  (Pauly,  A.  187,  199). 
•     Yellow  tables  (from  ether).     Split  up  by  HClAq 
into  aniline  and  benzophenone. 

TETKA  •  FEENTL  -  DI  -  METHYLENE  ■ 
TETEAZONE  Nj(N:CPh2)2.  Formed  by  shaking 
a  benzene  solution  of  NHg-NtCPh,  with  HgO 
(Curtius  a.  Eauterberg,  J.pr.  [2]  44,  200).  Bed 
needles.  Decomposes  readily  into  nitrogen  and 
CPh2:N.N:CPkj.  Gaseous  BBr  forms  OPh^HBr 
[38°].  , 

SI.PHEHYL.TBIUETEYLENE-SI-CABB- 
AMIG  ACIS. 

Ethyl  ether  CH,(CHj.NPh.CO,Et),.  [56°]. 
Formed  from  the  chloride  and  NaOEt  (Hanssen, 
B.  20,  783).    Crystalline. 

Chloride  Ca,(Ca,.NPh.COCl),.  [102°]. 
Formed  from  CH2(CH,NPhH)j  and  COOL,  in 
benzene.    Needles. 

PHEN  YL-TBIMETHTLENE  SICABBOXYLIC 

ACID  CHPh<^g^Q^.  [175°].  Got  by  sapo- 
nifying its  ether.  Prisms,  m.  sol.  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether  (Bucbner  a.  Dessaner,  B.  21, 
2646;  25,1152).  When  heated  m 'uociio  it  yields 
an  anhydride  C„H,0 J  [134°].— NaHA":  needles. 

Di-methyl  ether  Me^A".    [63°]. 

Ethyl   ether  EtjA"  (257°  at  120  mm.). 

Formed  by  distilling  COjEt.CH^^'Q-g  ^q  j,. 

in  vacuo.    Thick  oil. 

Fhenyl-trimethylene-tri-carbozylic  acid 
C3H2Ph(C02H)3.   [188°].   Got  by  saponifying  its 
ether  (B.  a.  D.).    Crystals  containing  4aq. 

Methyl  ether  Me^A'".  [47°].  (210°  at 
20  mm.).  Formed  from  NaOMe,  methyl  ma- 
lonate,  and  methyl  di-bromo-phenyl-propionate. 

FHEIfYL  METHYLENE  ETHYL  DIKETONE 
CijH5.CO.CH2.CO.CjH5.  Propiomyl-aceUyphenone. 
(277°).  S.G.  1^  1-081.  .Formed  from  aceto- 
phenone,  propionic  ether,  alid  KaOEt  (Stylos, 
S.  20,  2181).    Liquid. 

DI-PHENYL-METHYLENE-HYDBAZINE 
CPh2:N.NH2.  [98°].  (0.  227°  at  55  mm.). 
Sydraside  of  benzopherume.  Formed  by  heat- 
ing benzophenone  (5  g.)  with  hydrazine  hydrate 
(1-8  g.y  and  alcohol  (1  g.)  at  150°  (Curtius  a. 
Lauterberg,  J.  pr.  [2]  44, 192).  Prisms  (from 
alcohol).  Beduces  alcoholic  AgNO,  forming  a 
mirror.  Eeduces  Fehling's  solution  on  warm- 
ing. Boiling  dilute  H^SO^  splits  off  hydrazine. 
Beaots  readily  with  ketones.  -JB'HCl.    [183°]. 

Acetyl  derivative.    [107°].    Prisms. 

Benzoyl  derivative.    [116'5°].    Prisms. 

Tetra-phenyl-di-methylene-liydrazine 
CPhjiN-NiOPhj.  m-phemyl-leetaiiine.  [162°]. 
Formed  by  boiling  CPhj:N.NH2  with  iodine  in 
alcohol.  Yellow  prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water, 
sol.  alkalis.  Decomposed  by  boiling  dilute 
H2SO4  into  benzophenone  and  N^H^H^SOj. 

Phenyl  -  trimethyleae  ■  hydrazine  CgH,2N2. 
[63°].  Got  from  phenyl-hydrazine  and  tri- 
methylene  bromide  (Marckwald,  C.  O.  1888, 
1410).  Converted  by  ti:imethylene  bromide  on 
further  heating  into  (PhN2)2(CsH5)3  [226°]. 

SI-FHENYL  METHYLENE  DIKETONE 
CH2(C0.0aH5)2.       Bemoyl-acetophenone.      Di- 
h^moyl  methane.    [81°].    (over  200°). 


Formation. — 1.  By  boiling  di-benzoy]-aoetio 
acid  with  water  (Baeyer  a.  Perkin,  jun.,  B.  16, 
2184;  C.  J.  47,  240). -2.  By  the  action  of 
malonyl  chloride  and  AlClj  upon  benzene  (Auger, 
A.  Ch.  [6]  22,  348). 

Preparation. — By  adding  dry  sodium  ethyl- 
ate  to  a  mixture  of  acetophenone  and  benzoic 
ether,  the  reaction  taking  place  with  spontaneous 
beating.  The  crystalline  mass  is  extracted  with 
cold  water,  finally  with  dilute  NaOH,  and  from 
the  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  the  ketone  is 
precipitated bymeans of  CO2;  the  yieldisc.50p.c. 
of  the  acetophenone  used  (Glaisen,  B.  20,  655). 

Properties. — Trimetric  plates,  v.  sol.  alkalis. 
Yields  products  of  substitution  by  treatment 
with  NaOEt  and  alkyl  iodides. 

Beactions. — 1.  Bromine  (1  mol.)  in  CHCl, 
fcarms  Bz^CHBr  [93°],  which  on  heating  with 
HOAc  and  KOAc  yields  BzjCHOAo  [94°],  which 
on  further  bromination  gives  BZjCBr.OAo  [102°] 
which  is  split  up  by  heat  into  Ph.CO.CO.CO.Ph 
and  AcBr. — 2.  Excess  of  bromine  (2  mols.)  in 
CHCL,  forms  BZjCBtj  [95°]  whence  HOAc  and 
EOAc  form  di-phenyl  triketone. — 3.  Amylnitrita 
and  alcoholic  HCl  give  BzjCrNOH  [146°],  con- 
verted by  nitrous  acid  into  the  triketone  (Neuf- 
ville  a.  Pechmann,  B.  22,  852 ;  23,  3376).— 4. 
Phenyl-hydrazine  forms  tri-phenyl-pyrazola 
(Japp  a.  Elingemann,  B.  22,  2886). 

PHENYL  METHYLENE  METHYL  DI- 
KETONE V.  Benzoyl-aceione. 

PHENYL  METHYLENE  METHYL  STTL- 
PHONE-KETGNE  C5H5.SO,.CH2.CO.CH,.  Ace- 
tonyl  phenyl  sulphone.  [57°].  Formed  by  oxi- 
dising PhS.CH2Ao  with  KMuO<  (Delisle,  A.  260, 
262).  Formed  also  from  chloro-acetone  and 
C„H5.S0jNa  (Otto,  B.  19,  1642 ;  21,  1871 ;  23, 
756 ;  /.  pr.  [2]  36,  402).  Plates,  sol.  water  and 
alcohol.  Yields  a  phenyl-hydrazide  [129°]  and ' 
an  oxim  [148°].  Ammonia  yields  the  compound 
NH:CMe.CH.;.S02Ph  [111°].  Phenyl  mercaptah 
yields  (PhS)2CMe.CH2S02Ph  [104].  Potash 
yields  phenyl  methyl  sulphone.  Br  forms  a 
bromo-  derivative  [96°]  and  a  di-bromo-  derivative 
[114°]. 

FHENYL-METHYLENE-PHTHALIMIDINE 

C,5H„N0   i.e.    C,H,<g(^^>NPh.       [100°]. 

Formed  by  heating  acetophenone  o-carboxylio 
anilide  at  230°  (Merteus,  B.  19,  2372).  Prisms, 
V.  Bol.  alcohol.  An  isomeride  [265°],  got  by 
treating  acetophenone  o-carboxylic  aiulide  with 
cone.  H2SO,,  is  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

DI-PHENYL  METHYLENE  DISULPHONE 
CH2(S02Ph)2.    [119°].    Formed  by  oxidation  of 
CH2(SPh)2  which  is  got  by  boiling  CH^Clj  with 
NaSPh  (Fromm,  A.  253,  I6I).    Needles,  v.  si. 
sol.  boiling  water. 

DI-PHENYL-DI- METHYLENE  DI-STTL. 
PHONE  KETONE  0,5H„S205i.e.CO(CH2S02Ph)2. 
[150°].  Got  from  CHBr.CO.CH^.SOjPh  and 
C^5.S02Na.  Got  also  from  C0(CHCU2  and 
CjHj.SOjNa  (Otto,  B.  19, 1542 ;  22, 1967).  SmaU 
crystals  (from  HOAc).  Yields  an  oxim  [137°] 
and  a  phenyl-hydrazide  [171°].  PhSH  forms* 
(PhS)2C(CH2.S02Ph)2  [191°]. 

DI  -  PHENYL-METHYLENE-DI-THIO-GLY. 

COLLIC     ACID     CPh2(S.CH2.C02H)2.    [176°], 

Formed  by  heating  benzophenone  with  thio- 

glyooUic  acid  and  ZnClj  (Bongartz,  B.  21,  483). 

[  Needles  (from  dilute  HOAc),  insol.  hot  water. 


PHENYL-METHYL-FURFURANE, 
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PHENYl-TEIMETHYLENE-THIO-TTSEA 

*'^<NPh'.CHp*'^^  l^^^^']-  Fo^iea  by  boaing 

NHPh.C3H,.NH.CS.SNPhH,.0,H,.NHj         with 

water  (Goldenring,  B.  23, 1172).    White  prisms. 

Di-phenyl-metliylene-il'-thio-urea    CnHijNjS 

«.«.  S<^j^^>NPh.      [68°].     Formed   from 

di-phenyl-thio-urea  and  CHjI,  (Foerster,  B.  21, 
1872).  Thin  needles,  T.  e.  sol.  alcohol. — 
B'jBy>tCl,.    CrystalUne  pp. 

Di.phenyl-trimethylene-i)>-tMo-urea 

^<0^X3H~.C^-  [^^^°J-  bonnet'  ^0™  ^■ 
phenyl-thio-urea  and  trimethylene  bromide  (F.). 

Di-phenyl-trimethylene-di-thio-di-nrea 
CHj(CH2.NH.0S.NPhH)j.  Formed  from  phenyl- 
thioearbimide,       trimethylene-diamine,       and 
alcohol  (Lellmann  a.  Wiirthner,  A.  228,  236). 
Plates  [115°]  or  nodules  [iBO°],  v.  sol.alcohoL 

Trirphenyl-trimethylene-dl-thio-di-nrea 
NHPb.CS.NH.CHj.CH,.CHj.NPh.OS.NHPh. 
[145°].  Formed  by  heating  phenyl- trimethylene- 
diamine  (1  g.)  with  phenyl-thiocarbimide  (2  g.) 
and  alcohol  (15  c.c.)  (G.).    Slender  needles. 

I)IFHEirni-lI£THTL£ir£-2>-T0LiriDINE 
CBH4MeN:CPh2.    (above  360°).     Formed  from 
PhjCClj  and  ^-toluidine  (Pauly,  A.  187,  ^214). 
Oil,  spUt  up  by  acids  intof-toluidine  andbenzo- 
phenone. 

PHEirYI-TEIlIETHTLE»E.TrBEA 

^'^'XNH'ca^^^-  ^^^^'^^  Po™ed  by  heating 
phenyl-amido-propyl-urea  at  240°  (Goldenring, 
B.  23,  1173).    Tellowish  plates,  si.  sol.  hot  Aq. 
Si-phenyl-trimethylene-nrea 

^°<NPh  Ch!>''^-  I^^^^"^-  ^°^^^^'  together 
withOH,(6Hj.NPh.COOl)j[102°],fromdi-phenyl- 
trimethylene-diamine  and  COCl,  in  benzene 
(Hanssen,  B.  20,  782).    Plates. 

Tetra-phenyl-trimethylene-di-urea 
CHj(CH2.NPh.00.NHPh)j.       [153°].      Formed 
from  CH2(CH;.NPh.C0Cl)j  and  aniline  (H.). 

PHENYL  TBIUETHYLENYL  KETONE 

CX.Cp.OH<g|  or  gl^:g^>0.     Benzoyl. 

trimethylene.  Phenyl-fv/rfv/rane  dihydride 
(239°)  at  720  mm.  V.D.  5-27  (calo.  5-04).  Formed 
by  heating  its  carboxylio  acid  at  200°  (Perkin, 
jun.,  B.  16,  2140 ;  O.  J.  47,  842).  Oil  with 
aromatic  odour.  Alcoholic  hydroxylamine  forms 
the  oxim  in  the  cold,  but  by  heating  the  ketone 
with  alcoholic  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  at 
ISS'  there  are  formed  OjaHjiNjO,  (a  red  amor- 
phous powder)  and  OjjHjjNjOj  (a  black  brittle 
mass  which  forms  deep-blue  B"H2C1,  and 
B"H^tCl.). 

Oxim.    [87°].    Colourless  plates. 

PHENYL      TEIMETHYLENXL      KETONE 

CAKBOXYLIC  ACID  ^p>GBz.CO^.     [149°]. 

Formed  by  saponification  of  the  ether.  Mono- 
clinic  prisms;  a:6:o=2-330:l:2132 ;  i8  =  83°4'. 
M.  sol.  ether,  si.  sol.  water.  Decomposed  by 
water  at  110°  into  phenyl  oxypropyl  ketone 
CH20H.CHj.CBLjBz,  which  when  extracted  with 
ether  and  dried  over  K^COj  is  found  to  have 
split  off  water,  the  resulting  anhydride  being 
possibly  phenyl  trimethylenyl  ketone  (Perkin,  ■ 
C-  /.  51, 837).  — AgA' :  flocculent  pp. 


Ethyl  ether  Et^A".  (282°)  at  720mm. 
Formed  from  benzoyl-acetic  ether,  ethylene 
bromide,  and  NaOEt  (Perkin,  B.  16, 2138 ;  C.  J. 
47,841).    Oil. 

Beference. — Niteo  -  phenyii  -  trimethylenyl 

KETONE    CAKBOXYLIC   ACID. 

PHENYL-METHYL-ETHYIENE-DIAMINE 
J!IHj.CH,.CH,.NPhMe.  (255°).  Formed  by  the 
action  of  HCl  on  C„H,:0202:N.02H<.NPhMe 
(Newman,  B.  24,  2200).  Liquid,  v.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol.— B'C„H,(N0,)30H.  [173°].  Needles. 

Si  phenyl  di-methyT-ethylene-diamine 
02H,(NPhMe)2.  The  methylo-bromide  B"MejBra 
got  by  heating  di-methyl-aniline  with  ethylene 
bromide  (Hiibner,  A.  224,  346),  crystallises'  in 
deliquescent  prisms  and  yields  B"Mej(0H)2, 
B"MejCL„  B"Me,PtCl„  B"Me,CUHgClj  [174°], 
B-'Me^Ij,  B"MejOrjO„  and  B"Me,(0,H^,O,), 
[124°]. 

PHENYL -KETHYL- ETHYLENE  DIKE- 
TONE     V.    AOEIOFBENONE-ACETONE.        ItS     Carb- 

oxylic  acid  is  described  as  Aoetofbbnone-aceio- 
ACETIC  Acm. 

DI  -  PHENYL  -  DI  -  METHYL  .  1/ -ETHYLENE. 
DI-PYBROLE-DI-CABBOXYLIC  ACID 
C03H.C:CMev  „  „  „  „^CMe:Q.COjH  ^^^^ 
HC:CPh-^'''"^^«'"\GPh:GH  '  '■^''^  i- 
Obtained  by  saponification  of  its  ether,  which 
is  formed  by  mixing  acetophenone-aceto-acetio 
ether  with  ethylene-diamine  (Paal  a.  Schneider, 
B.  19, 3158).  Crystalline  solid.  SI.  sol.  alcohol, 
acetic  ,acid,  and  cone.  HCl,  insol.  other  ordinary 
solvents.  On  heating  above  180°  it  evolves  C0„ 
giving  the  free  base. 

Di-ethyl-ether  Et^A."  ;  [197°];  plates; 
distillable  under  ordinary  pressure ;  sol.  alcohol, 
benzene,  chloroform,  and  acetic  acid,  insol. 
water  and  petroleum-spirit. 

PHENYL  -  UETHYL-ETHYL-OSOTBIAZOLE 

NPh<;;^;^^j^.  (270°).  Formed  by  condensa- 
tion of  the  oxim  -  phenyl  -  bydrazide  of 
CH3.CO.CO.CjH5  (Pechmann,  A.  262,  312). 
Needles.  Yields  a  di-nitro-  derivative  [113°]. 
Oxidised  by  alkaline  KMnOj  to  phenyl-methyl- 
triazole  carboxylic  acid. 

PHENYL  -  UETHYL  -  ETHYL  -  PYEAZOLE 

^■PKcBt:CMe'    <2^^°i-    S-^- ^^  1-0476.    Got 
by     the     action     of     phenyl-hydrazine     on 
CjH5.OO.CHMe.CHO  (Claisen,  B.  22,  3276). 
Beference. — Oxy  -  phenyl  -  methyl  -  ethyl  - 

CYBAZOLE. 

TEI  -  PHENYL  -  METHYL  -  ETHYL  -  THIO- 

BITTEET  CjSjNaPhjMeEt.  [157°].  Formed  from 
di-phenyl-ethyl-thio-urea  and  NPhMe.CSCl 
(Billefer  a.  Strohl,  B.  21, 108).  An  isomeride 
[156°]  is  formed  from  di-phenyl-methyl-urea 
and  NPhEt.CSCl.  Both  bodies  crystallise  in 
needles,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

PHENYL  -  METHYL  -  ETHYL  -  THIO  -  UEEA 
CS(NHMe).NPhEt.  Got  from  methyl  thio- 
carbimide  and  ethyl-aniline  (Gebhardt,  B.  17, 
3037).    Crystalline  solid. 

Di-phenyl-methyl-ethyl-thio-urea 
OS(NPhMe).NPhEt.      [49-5°].      Formed    from 
methyl-anUine  and  NPhBt.COCl  (BUleter,  B.  20, 
1632).     Monoclinic  crystals. 

PHENYL-METHYL-FTJBFUEANE     C,iH,„0, 

*■*•  CH-CPh'^**    °^    Oioyii'henyh^mtamethenyX 


S3 


PHENYL-METHYL-FUKFURA.NE. 


hycMde^^!^yCO.  [40°].  (c,  238°).  Formed 

by  heating  phenythronio  acid,  and  prepared  by 
warming  acetophenone-acetone  with  fuming 
HClAq,  the  yield  being  65  p.o.  (Paal,  B.  17, 
2759  ;  Fittig,  B.  21,  2134 ;  A.  250,  222).  Needles 
or  prisma,  insol.  water  and  alkalis,  volatile 
with  steam.  Br  forma  CnH^BraO  [210°].  Phenyl- 
hydrazine  forms  a  compound  [165°-175°],  crys- 
tallising from  alcohol  in  golden  spangles. 

Tetrahydride'^^'-^^^yO.    (o.  230°). 

Formed  by  reduction;  in  alcoholic  solution  by 
Na.    Oil,  miscible  with  alcohol  and  e'ther. 

FHEIT^X-HEIHYL-FUIirirBAirE      CA£B- 

OXYLKTaCID  0„H,A  i-e.  '^°''HC:CPh>°- 
[181°].  Formed  by  boiling  dehydro-aceto- 
phenone-acetoaoetic  ether  (c/.  vol.  i.  p.  36)  with 
HClAq  (Paal,  B.  17,  2762).  Needles.  Boiling 
ACjO  forms  an  acetyl  derivative  OhHi^O,  [83°], 
reconverted  by  NaOHAq  into  the  parent  acid. — 
KA'. — AgA' :  crystalline  pp. 

Fhenyl-methyl-furfarane     carbozylio     acid 

0„H,o0.t.e.   cO^.C=CPh>" '" 

COaH-gH  .CPh^Q2_    -P^""^  «»':w2.     [145°]. 

Formed  by  heating  phenythronic  acid  (Fittig,  B. 
21,  2134).  Its  ether  is  obtained  from  chloro- 
acetone  and  sodium  benzoyl-acetic  ether  (Cole- 
fax,  O.  J.  59,  190).  Long  ailky  needlea. — 
CaA'j  2aq. — BaA^'aq. — AgA' :  amorphous  pp. 
Fhenyl-methyl-furfnrane  dicaTbozylic  acid 

0,A.O.     i.e.     ^^^-^^^^yCCO^      or 

C03'c-CHf^°"  P^'^tf'^ome  acid  [193°]. 
Formed  by  saponifying  its  ether  with  boiling 
baryta  (Fittig,  2. 250, 216).  Silky  needles,  m.  sol. 
hot  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol. — CaA"  3aq.  S.  5. — 
BaA"  aq. — Ag^A" :  crystalline  pp. 

Mono-ethyl  ether  EtHA".  [112°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  Ac^O  on  a  mixture  of 
sodium  succinate  and  benzoyl-acetic  ether. — 
Ca(EtA")2:  crystalline  nodules  (from  alcohol). — 
Ba{EtA")j. — AgEtA":  white  amorphous  pp. 

Di-ethyl  ether  EtjA".    [44-5°]. 

PHENYL-METHTL-GIYCOCOLL  v.  Phenyl- 

METHTL-AMIDO-AOETIO   ACID. 

PHEinrL-METHYL-GLYOXALINE  0,„H„Nj 
i.e.  CMe<^^g^pjj.  [159°].  Formed  by  heat- 
ing phenyl-methyl-oxazole  with  alcoholic  NH, 
at  230°  (Lewy,  JB.  22,  2195).  Needles,  v.  al.  sol. 
alcohol.  Salts.— B'HOl.  [242°].  Needles.— 
B'jHjPtCle2aq.     [212°].     YeUow  prisms. 

Phenyl-dl-methyl-§fIyoxaliiie    CiiHuNj   i.e. 

.C^KnEcm!-       [230°-234°].       Formed   by 
heating  diacetyl  with   benzoic    aldehyde   and 
alcoholic    NH,     (Wadsworth,    C.   J.    57,    8). 
Needles  (from  benzene). — B'2H2PtCl, ;  needles. 
Si-phenyl-methyl-glyozaline 

CMe.^i^^§|^.   [235°].   Formed  by  the  action 

of  aldehyde  and  NH3  on  benzil  (Japp,  O.  J.  49, 
466 ;  51,  557 ;  C.  J.  Proa.  3,  84).  Trimetrio 
crystals;  a:6:o  =  l-207:l:l'929.  Crystallises  with 
diphenylglyoxaline  (1  mol.),the  compound  melt- 
Sflg  at  218°. 


PHENYI-METHYl-HYDANTOIC  ACID 
CeH5.NH.C0.NH.CH(CH3).C0jH  [170°].  Formed 
by   the  combination  of    phenyl    cyanaie   with 
alanine  and  boiling  the  product  with  alcoholio 
KOH  (Kiihn,  B.  17,  2884).    Glistening  scales. 

PHENYI-METHYL-HYDANTOIN 

OHPh<;l^g;^^®  [162°].    Formed  from  phenyl- 

hydantoin,  EOMe,  and   Hel  (Pinner,   B.  21, 
2325).    Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

g-PHENYL-METHYL-HYDEAZINE 
CsHjNH.NHMe.  Sydrazo  -  phenyl  -  methyl. 
Got  by  saponification  of  its  dibenzoyl  derivative, 
which  is  formed  by  heating  NPhBz.NBzH  with 
NaOMe  and  Mel  (Tafel,  B.  18,  1740).  Obtained 
also  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  nitroso-antipyrin 
(Knorr,  A.  238,  137).  Oil,  oxidised  by  HgO  to 
PhN:NMe.  Eeduces  Fehling's  solution  and 
ammoniaoal  AgNO,  in  the  cold.— B'^ajSO,. 
[180°]. — Oxalate:  white  needles. 

Di-hemoyl  derivative  PhNBz.NMeBz. 
[145°].    Crystals,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

u  -  Phenyl  -  methyl-  hydrazine  NPhMe.NH,. 
(227°  i.V.)  at  745  mm.  Formed  by  converting 
methyl-aniline  into  phenyl-methyl-nitrosamine, 
and  reducing  this  body  (5  pts.)  by  zinc-dust 
(20  pts.),  HOAc  (10  pts.),  and  water  (35  pts.)  at 
0°  (E.  Fischer,  A.  190,  152 ;  236,  199). 

ProperUes. — Colourless  oil,  turning  brown  in 
air ;  m.  sol.  hot  water,  miacible  with  alcohol. 

Beactions. — 1.  Nitrotis  acid  yields  NPhMe.NO, 
water,  and  N3O. — 2.  Diazobemene  nMrate  solu- 
tipn  forms  PhN,  and  methyl-aniline  nitrate. — 
3.  HgO  Added  to  its  solution  in  chloroform  pro- 
duces NPhMe.N:N.NPhMe  [137°].— 4.  Eeacta 
with  aldehydes  and  ketones  in  the  same  way  as 
phenyl-hydrazine,  forming  products  of  con- 
densation; thus  benzoic  aldehyde  forms 
NPhMe.N:CHPh  [104°]  (Bbers,  A.  227,  340), 
acetophenone  forms  NPhMe.N:CMePh  [50°], 
acetone  forms  C,„H„N2  (216°)  (Degen,  A.  236, 
152),  propionic  aldehyde  yields  C^HuNj  (198°  at 
170mm.),glucose  yields  CsH,„0i:N.NPhMe[171°], 
while  benzil  yields  Ph.CO.CPhiN^PhMe  [56°]  and 
N^PhMeiCPh.CPhrNjPhMe  [180°]  (Kohlrausch,  A. 
253, 16 ;  Fischer,  B.  22, 87).— 5.  CSj  at  100°  forms 
CS(NH.NPhMe)j  [0.  168°]  {Stahel,4.258,250).— 
6.  Nitroso-aniline  forms  CijEnNjO  [151°],  while 
nitroso-dimethylamiUne  gives  CjsHijNjO  [141°] 
(0.  Fischer,  B.  22,  622).— 7.  With  PhN:SO  it 
forms  PhNMe.N:SO  [77°]  crystallising  from  alco- 
hol in  yellow  needles  (Michaelis,  A.  270,  120). 

Salt . — B'^HjSO, :  plates,  v.  e.  sol.  water. 

Acetyl  derivative  NPhMe.NHAo.  [93°]. 
Prisms,  m.  sol.  hot  water.  Converted  by  Na  and 
Mel  into  NPhMe.NMeAc  [68°],  which  is  not  de- 
composed by  alkalis,  but  gives  methylaniline 
when  boiled  with  HClAq. 

Benzoyl  derivative  NPhMe.NHBz. 
[153°].  Formed  by  heating  NPhH.NHBz  with 
NaOMe  and  Mel.    Needles  (Tafel,  B.  18, 1743). 

Sulphonio  acid  SOaH.CjHjNMe.NHj. 
Formed  by  heating  with  fuming  HjSO,  (Pfulf,  A, 
239,  219).    Plates.- NaA'aq :  slender  needles. 

PHENYL-MEIHYL-IMESAIIN  v.  Anilida 
of  Methyl  IsATnt. 

DI  -  PHENYL  METHYLIMIDO  -  DI  -  ETHYL 
DISULPHONE  NMe(02H,.S0jPh)j.  Formed  by 
heating  NH(02H,.S0jPh)  with  alcohol  and  Mel 
at  115°  (Otto,  J.pr.  [2]  30,  335).— B'HCl  [221°], 


PHENYL-METHYL-OXANTHRANOL. 


eo 


PHENYl-METHYl-INDOIE    C.sH.jN     «a 

°«^«<NMe^°^^-  1^1°^°]'  Formed  by  heating 
the  phenyl-hydrazide  of  aoetophenone  with 
ZnClj  at  130°  (Fischer,  B.  19,  1565  ;  Degen,  A. 
236, 155).  Formed  also  by  heating  CH^Bz.NMePh 
with  ZnOl,  at  180°  (Staedel,  B.  21,  2196  ;  Cul- 
mann,  B.  21,  2596),  and  by  heating  the  isomerio 

C«H4<1°^g^0H  with  ZnClj  at  220°  (Inoe,  A. 

253,  40).  Needles  (from  alcohol).  Colours  pine- 
wood,  moistened  with  HGl,  dark-red. 

Acetyl    derivative      0^t<^^^'^CFh. 

[136°].  Formed  by  heating  CHjA.c.CPh:N.NMePh 
with  ZnCl^at  150°.  Needles  (from  dilute  HOAo). 

•  Phenyl-methyl-indols        CeH,<^^^CH. 

[65°].  Formed  from  phenyl-acetio  aldehyde  and 
phenyl-methyl-hydrazine  (Ince,  A.  253,  38). 
Crystals,  v.  sol,  benzene.  Colours  acidified  pine- 
wood  reddish-violet.— B'OsHjNjO,.  [90=]. 

Phenyl-methyl-indole    O.H,<;^^^CMe. 

[60°].  Formed  by  heating  the  phenyl-hydrazide 
of  benzyl  methyl  ketone  with  ZnClj  (TrenMer, 
A.  248, 110).  Prisms  (fromligroin). — Picrate : 
[142°]  ;  V.  sol.  benzene. 

PHENYL    UEIHYI.    KETONE    v.    Aoeto- 

FHENONE. 

Phenyl  methyl  diketone  CaH5.CO.CO.CHj. 
Acetyl-benzoyl.  (217°).  S.G. «  1-1041.  S.  -26  at 
"20°.  Formed  by  distilUng  its  oxim  Bz.C(NOH)  Me 
with  dilute  H^SOj  (Von  Peohmann,  B.  21,  2119 ; 
23,  2129)  or  with  isoamyl  nitrite  (Manasse,  B, 
21,  2177).    Heavy  oil,  volatile  with  steam. 

Oxim  CbH5.CO.C(NOH).CH3.  Nitroso-pro- 
piophenone.  [114°].  Formed  by  the  action  of 
isoamyl  nitrite  and  HCl  or  NaOEt  on  the  ketone 
(Claisen  a.  Manasse,  B.  22,  529).  Prepared  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  benzoyl-propionic 
ether  (1  mol.)  and  KOHAq  (8  mols.)  (!>. ;  Gude- 
man,  B.  22,  562).  Needles  (from  hot  water), 
forming  a  deep-yellow  solution  in  alkalis.  SnCl, 
and  HCl  yield  hydroxylamine  and  phenyl  methyl 
diketone.  Beduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to  a 
base  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles 
[108°]. 

Di-oxim  Ph.C(NOH).C(NOH).Me.  [236°]. 
Formed  from  the  mono-ozim  and  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride.    Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

Phenyl   hydrazide  CisHnNjO.    [146°] 

Di-phenyl-di-hydrazide 
CMe(N,HPh).CPh(N,HPh).       [105°].      Yellow 
crystals,  v.  sol.  ether. 

Oxim-phenyl-hydrazide 
CPh(N2HPh).CMe:N0H.  [202°].  White  needles. 

Phenyl  methyl  triketone.  Mono-oxim 
OeH5.CO.G(NOH).CO.CH,.  [124°].  Formed  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  phenyl  methylene 
methyl  diketone  (Ceresole,  B.  17,  814).  Needles, 
V.  sol.  benzene,  sol.  alkalis. 

Di-oxim  CbH5.C(N0H).C(N0H).C0.CH,. 
[178°].  Formed  by  heating  the  mono-  oxim  with 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride.  Needles,  insol. 
cold  water,  sol.  alkalis. 

PHENYL-METHTL-KETOHE  CAEBOXYLIC 
ACID  V.  BENzoyii-ACEiio  acid  and  Aceiophenone 

CABBOXYLIO  ACID. 

PHENYL-UEIHYL-UAIONIC  ACID  v.  ^w- 

Zni-UALONIO  ACID. 


Tri-phenyl-methyl-malonio  ether 
CPh,.CH(CO.,Et),.  [183-5°].  Formed  from 
CPhjBr  and  sodium  malonio  ether  (Henderson, 
B.  20, 1014  ;  C.  J.  Proc.  2, 251).  Needles  (from 
alcohol).  Yields  tri-phenyl-propionic  acid  when 
heated  with  alcoholiopotash.^NaA'aq:  needles. 
— BaA'j  aq. — AgA' :  minute  white  crystals. 

PHENYL  -  DI  -  METHYL  -  NAPHTHALENE 
TETEAHYDBIDE  v.  Methbonoi.. 

PHENYL  -  METHYL  -  (5).NAPHTH0TEIAZ- 
INE  DIHYDEIDEC„H,5N3  i.e.  0,.H,<f ;™ 

Formed  by  adding  aldehyde  to  a  mixture  of 
benzene-azo-(;8)-naphthylamine  and  alcohol 
(Goldsohmidt  a.  Poltzer,  B.  24,  1004).  Plates, 
V.  sol.  hot  alcohol.— B'HCl.  [252°].— B'^H^PtCl.. 
Yellow  needles.— B'Mel.  [244°].— B'aMejPtCl,. 
[260°].    Yellow  needles. 

PHENYL  -  METHYL.(i8)-NAPHTHYL.THI0. 
UEEA  CisH^NjS  i.e.  NPhMe.CS.NHC„H,.  [127°]. 
Formed  from  (|3)-naphthyl  thiocarbimide  and 
methyl-aniline  (Gebhardt,  B.  17, 2091).  YeUow 
needles. 

PHENYL  -  METHYL  -  NITEOSAMINE  v. 
Nitrosamme  of  METmrii-AHiLraE,  vol.  iii.  p.  285. 

FHENYL-METHYL-OSOTBIAZOLE 

N^KNlcMe-       (242°).       S.G.     «     1-1071. 
Formed  by  oxidising  the  diphenyl-hydrazide  of 
pyruvic  aldehyde  and  warming  the   resulting 
NPh  N'CH 
NPhN-CMe"    Formed   also  by  the  action  of 

NaOH  on  CHj.C(NjHPh).CH:NOAo  (Peohmann, 
B.  21,  2751 ;  A.  262,  279).  Oil.  Yields  a  tri- 
nitro-  derivative  [138°],  and  a  sulphonic  acid,  of 
which  the  Na  salt  crystallises  in  hexagonal 
plates. 

Phenyl-'di-methyl-osotriazole 

N^^<N;OMe-  ^^^°^-  (^^*°)-  ^°'^^^  ^y 
heating  the  phenyl-hydrazide-oxim  of  diacetyl 
with  ACjO  (P.).  Crystalline,  insol.  water,  sol. 
cone.  HClAq,  but  reppd.  by  wafer.  Yields  a  di- 
nitro-  derivative  [189°]  andatri-nitro-  derivative 
[227°]. 

FHENYL-METHYL-OSOTEIAZOLE  CAEB- 
OXYLIC     ACID      NPh<^:g^^^.      [198°]. 

Formed  by  oxidising  phenyl-di-methyl-os0- 
triazole  with  KMnOj  (Peohmann,  A.  262,  308). 
Needles,  v.  si.  sol.  water. — AgA' :  white  pp. 

PHENYL-METHYL-OXAMIDE  CaHi.NA 
i.e.  NHPh.C2Oj.NHMe.  [180°].  Formed  from 
NHMe.CjOj-OEt  and  aniline  (Wallach,  A.  184, 
70).    Needles. 

PHENYL-METHYL-QXANTHEANOL 

C„H,A*-e.  aH,Me<gg''(°^)>aH,.    [195^. 

Formed  by  oxidation  of  phenyl-methyl-anthra- 
nol  with  KgCr^O,  and  HOAc  (Hemilian,  B.  16, 
2366).  Trimetric  tables,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol, 
insol.  alkalis.  Cone.  H^^,  forms  a  purple 
solution. 

Isomeride  \}-^^0^,^e<;^^^lyC,li,. 

[213°],  Formed  by  oxidising  di-phenyl-tolyl- 
methaue  o-carboxylic  acid  with  K^CrO,  and 
cone.  H2SO4  (Hemilian,  B.  19,  3064).  Prisms, 
insol.  alkalis.  Beduced  by  zinc-dust  to  Ik 
phenyl-methyl-authranol., 


eo 


PHENYL-METHYL-OXAZOLE. 


PHENTL-UET&n-OXAZOLE  0,„HjNO  t.e. 

'dm^':N^-  [*5°3-  (242°).  Formed  by  heat- 
ing  acetamide  with  bromo-acetophenone  at  125° 
(Bliimlein,  B.  17,  2578;  Lewy,  B.  20,  2576; 
21,924).  Needles,  (from  alcohol).  Yields  benz- 
oic acid  on  oxidation.  Ka  and  alcohol  form  an 
oily  tetrahydride  C,„H,3N0  (251°),  which  yields 
crystalline  C,„H,jBzNO  [140°].  HI  and  P  give 
oily  C,„H,j  (c.  275°).  Cone,  nitric  acid  forms 
C,„Hs(NOj)NO  [157°],  which  may  be  reduced  to 
C„H,(NHj)NO  [115°].  Hydroxylamine,  phenyl- 
hydrazine,  and  hot  zinc-dust  have  no  action. — 
B'HCl.— B'jHjPtCl„  2a(i.— B'CsHjNsO,.    [1 34°]. 

Phenyl-methyl-oxazole  O^^^^i^^-  (2*0°)- 
Formed  by  boiling  benzamide  with  chloro- 
acetone  (Lewy,  B.  21,  2193).  Oil  with  fruity 
odour.— B'jHJPtClj  2aq.  [170°].  Yellow  needles. 

DihydrideO<:^^^„.  (244°).  Formed 

by  the  action  of  KOH  on  bromo-propyl-benz- 
amide  in  hot  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution,  the 
product  beiag  distilled  with  steam  (Gabriel  a. 
Heymann,  B.  28,  2499).  Liquid.  Partly  con- 
verted, by  evaporation  with  excess  of  HClAq  (or 
HBrAq),  into  ^-chloro-  (or  bromo-)  propyl-benz- 
amide  [78°]  (or  [73°]).  Boiling  with  an  equiva- 
lent of  EClAq  yields  J3-amido-propyl  benzoate. 
— B'jHjPtClp— B'jHjCrjO,.— B'CbH3N,0,.[167°]. 

PHENYL  -  TBI-METHYI-PHENYI-CAEBI- 
NOL  C„H„0  i.e.  CHPh(0H).CjHjae3.  Phenyl- 
tnesitylene  carbinol.  [34°].  (330°).  Formed 
by  reducing  benzoyl-mesitylene  with  sodium- 
amalgam  (Louise,  Bl.  [2]  45,  231 ;  A.  Ch.  [6]  6, 
209).  Prisms.  Boiling  diluted  H^SO^  (1:1) 
converts  it  into  (C,jH„)jO  [137°]. 

Ethyl  ether  C,sB„EtO.    [32°].    Prisma. 

Acetyl  derivative  C^HpAcO.    [52°]. 

Benzoyl  derivative.    [94°].    Crystals. 

SIFHENYL  TBIUEIHYLFHENYLENE  SI- 
KETONE  (CeH5.CO)jC8HMe,.  [117°].  Formed 
by  heating  OsBj.OO.OBHjMej  with  BzOl  and 
AlCl,  (Louise,  C.  B.  98, 151 ;  A.  Ch.  [6]  6,  236). 
Prisms,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Si-phenyl  tetramethylphenylene  diketone 
CsMe,(C0.CsH5)j.     [270°].     A  product  of  the 
action  of  BzCl  and  AlGl^  on  durene  (Friedel  a. 
Crafts,  C.  B.  88,  880).      Minute  prisms,  sol. 
benzene,  almost  insol.  boiling  alcohol. 

PHENYL  UETHYLFHENYL    KETONE    v. 

FhSNIL  TOLYI,  KETONE. 

Phenyl  dimethylphenyl  ketone  v.  Fhenil 

ZYIi^I.  KETONE. 

Phenyl  trimethylphenyl  ketone 
C,H5.CO.CjHjMe3[l:2:4:6].  Benzoyl-mesitylene. 
Phenyl  mesityllcetone.  [35°].  (319°).  V.D.8-18. 
Formed  from  BzCl,  mesitylene,  CSj,  and  AlCl, 
(Elbs,  J.  pr.  [2]  35,  485 ;  cf.  Louise,  A.  Ch.  [6] 
6,  200;  O.  B.  96,  499;  Claus,  B.  19,  2879). 
Prisms  (from  alcohol),  sol.  acetone  and  ligroin^ 
Does  not  react  with  hydroxylamine  (Smith,  B. 
ii,  4052). 

Beactions. — 1.  Cone.  HjSOi  or  HjS^O,  at 
100°  gives  benzoic  acid  and  mesitylene  sulphonio 
acid. — 2.  Cono.  HaSOj  at  50°  forms  phenyl- 
mesityl-ketone  sulphonic  acid  0,^,30.S0,H. — 3. 
A  mixture  of  fuming  HNO,  and  H2S2O,  forms 
two  trinitro-  derivatives  [188°]  and  [145°]. 
4.  HNO3  (S.G.  1-1)  at  200°  forms  benzoyl-uvitio 
01    phenyUtolyl-ketone    dicarboxyUc   acid. — 5. 


Potash-fusion  gives  mesitylene  and  KOBz. — 6. 
HI  reduces  it  to  benzyl-mesitylene. — 7.  Sodium- 
amalgam  yields  the  carbinol. — 8.  Chromic  acid 
oxidises  it  to  CBH5.C0.0sH2Mej.C0.^. 

Phenyl  tetra-methyl-phenyl  ketone 
C3H,.C0.C,HMe,.  [119°].  (343°)-  Formed  by 
heating  durene  with  BzCl  and  AlCl,  at  120° 
(Friedel,  Crafts,  a.  Ador,  O.  B.  88,  980).  Crys- 
talline. Decomposed  by  potash-fusion  into 
benzoic  acid  and  durene.  Beduced  by  HIAq 
and  P  at  240°  to  CH^Ph.CaHMe,  [60-5°],  (310°). 
Isomeride  C^HrCCCeHMe,.  [63°].  (300°). 
Formed  from  BzCl  and  isodurene  (got  from 
toluene,  MeCl,  and  AICI3].  Crystals  (Essner  a. 
Gossin,  Bl.  [2]  42,  171). 

PHENYL  TRIMETHYLPHENYL  KETONE 
o-CABBOZYLIC  ACID  0sHjMe,.C0.C„H4.C0jH. 
[212°].  Formed  from  phthalic  anhydride, 
mesitylene,  and  AlCl,  (F.  Meyer  a.  Gresly,  B. 
16,  639 ;  A.  234,  234).    Needles  (from  alcohol). 

Phenyl  tetramethylphenyl  ketone  carboxylie 
acid  V.  Texba-uetbtl-benzoyl-benzoic  acid. 

PHENYL  ■  TBIMETHYLFHENYL  -  THIO- 
UEEA  NHPh.CS.NHOsHjMe,.  [193°].  Formed 
by  heating  methyl-thiocarblmide  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  aniline  (Eisenberg,  B.  15, 1014). 

FHENYL-DI-IfETHYL-FHOSFHINE 
PMe^Ph.    (192°  cor.).    S.G.  ii  -977.    Formed 
from  PCl^h  and  ZnMe,  in  benzene  (Michaelis, 

A.  181,  359).  Liquid,  oxidised  by  air.  Com- 
bines with  CS2  forming  PMe^PhCS,  crystallising 
in  red  plates  and  yielding  B'^EC^PtCl,  (Czimatis, 

B.  15,  2017). 

Salts. — ^B'HCl :  crystalline,  si.  sol.  ether,  y. 
e.  sol.  alcohol.— B'2HC1.    Liquid.— B'jHjPtCl,. 

Methylo-iodideVMe^Tal.    [205°]. 

Bromo -ethylo-iromide 
PMejPh(OjH,Br)Br.  [173°].  Formed  from 
PMCjPh  and  O^H^Brj  (Gleiehmann,  B.  15,  199). 
Yields  (B'(CjH4Br)Br)jPtCl4  and  the  unstable 
B'C2H,Brg.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  phenyl- 
di-methyl-phosphine  forms  (PMe2Ph)jCjH4Brj 
[above  300^],  S.  (alcohol)  2  at  21°,  which  gives 
unstable  (PMejP^jOaHjBrj  [171°]. 

Di-phenyl-methyl-phosphine  PMePh,.  (284°). 
S.G.  iS  1-08.  Formed  from  PClPh,  and  ZnMe, 
(Michaelis  a.  Link,  A.  207,  210).  Liquid.  Yields 
PMe^PhjI  [241°],  (PMe8Ph3)jPtCl3  [218°],  and 
PMePhp  [112°]  (MichaeUs  a.  La  Coste,  B.  18, 
2116;  .^.229,816). 

PHENYL -BI-METHYL-PHOSFHINE  p. 
CARBOXYLIC  ACID  0,H,(COjH).PMej.  The 
methylo-ohloride  C8H,(C02H).PMe3Cl,  formed 
by  oxidation  Of  the  methylo-chloride  of  ^-tolyl- 
di-methyl-phosphine,  crystallises  in  prisma 
(Michaelis,  B.  15,  2018).  It  yields  the  com- 
pounds B'MejPtCIj,  C„H,(CO.H).PMejOH  2aq, 
and  CsH,(C0jH)PMe,.S04H. 

Oxide  C^t(CO.^).VOUet,  [243?].  Formed 
by  oxidation  of  the  ethyleno-bromide  of  tolyl-di- 
methyl-phosphine.    Colourless  prisms. 

PHENYL  METHYL  FBOPYLENE  DI. 
KETONE  C3H5.CO.CHEt.CO.CH3.  (265°-270°). 
Formed  from  benzoyl-acetone,  Na,  and  EtI 
(Claisen  a.  Lowman,  B.  21, 1152).    Liquid. 

PHENYL  -  METHYL-FBOPYLENE-if'-THIO- 

rEEAg^'^^-|^CNPhMe.    (0. 300°).    Formed 

by  heating  methyl-aniline  with  allyl  thiocarb- 
imide  and  HOlAq  at  100°  (Prager,  B.  22,  2996). 
— B'jHjPtCl,,    [184°].— B'C3H3N30,.    [125°]. 


PHENYlr-METIIYL-PYRAZOLE  OARBOXYLIO  ACID. 
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TEI-PHENYL-METHTL-PSOPYl-DI-THIO- 

BIURET  CjSjNsPUaMePr.  [110°].  Formed  from 
NPhMe.CSOl  and  di-phenyl-propyl-thio-urea 
(BUleter  a.  Strohl,  B.  21,  109).  Small  yellow 
pyramids.  An  isomeride  [111°]  is  formed  from 
NPhPr.OSCl  and  di-phenyl-methyl-thio-urea. 

DI .  PHENYL  -  METHYL  -  PROPYL  -  THIO- 
TTEEA  NPhMe.CS.NPhPr.  [56°].  Formed  from 
CSCl,,  propyl-aniline,  and  MeCl  or  from  CSCl^, 
methyl-aniline,  and,  PrCl  (Billeter  a.  Strohl,  B. 
21, 103).    Colourless  prisms. 

DI-PHESYL-DI-METHYL-PYUAZIHE 

CMe^Q^^^^^CMe.      [124°],     Formed   when 

phenyl  amido-ethyl  ketone  is  allowed  to  stand 
with  NHjAq  (Schmidt,  B.  22,  3253).— B'HCl : 
needles.— B'jHjPtCl,. 

Bl-phenyl-methyl'pyrazine  dihydride 

N<oS:CHMeM-      [112°].     Formed     from 
})enzil  and  propylene-diamine  (Strache,  B.  21, 
2363).    Needles,  v.  sol.  benzene,  m.  sol.  alcohol. 
Si-phenyl-tetra-methyl-pyrazine  dihydride 

C^H^N,  i.e.  NPh<g^^:^^^NPh.       [108°]. 

(281°).  Formed  by  heating  j8-bromo-;8-aoetyl- 
propionic  acid  (1  pt.)  with  aniline  (3  pts.)  at 
95° ;  the  yield  being  70  p.o.  of  the  theoretical 
.  amount  (Wolff,  B.  20,  429).  Satiny  plates,  v. 
spl.  ether  and  oono.  EGlAq. 

Beferences.^—NiTRO-     and     Oxy-di-phentIi- 

KETB.Yli-'FZRizmE. 

-   PHENYL-IIEIHYL-PYBAZOLE 

HPh<^2.cH*-    ["°J-    (2^^°)-    S.a.i£  1-085. 

Formation 1.  By     heating     oxy-phenyl- 

methyl-pyrazole   NPh<[^^^A.g_®  with  zinc-dust 

(Knorr,  A.  238, 199). — 2.  Prom  aoetoacetic  alde- 
hyde, phenyl-hydrazine,  and  HOAo  (Olaisen,  B, 
21,  1147 ;  24,  1888).— 8.  By  heating  its  carb- 
oxylic  acid  at  210°  (Ach,  A.  253,  55).— 4.  From 
oxy-phenyl-methyl-pyrazole  dihydride  and  P^Sj 
(Knorr  a.  Dnden,  B.  25,  766). 

Pr(^erties. — Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether ;  volatile  with  steam.  Oxidised  by  KMnO, 
to  phenyl-pyrazole  carboxylio  acids  [146°]. 

Salt.— B'HjPtClB:  orange  needles. 

Dihydride       NPh^^g^g^.         [75°]. 

Formed  by  reducing  the  base  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion with  Na.    Flat  needles,  m.  sol.  alcohol. 

Fhenyl-methyl-pyrazole    NPh<^f,j^.Qg[  • 

(262°).  Formed  by  distilling  its  dicarboxylio 
acid  (Knorr  a.  Laubmann,  B.  22,  178).  Got 
also  from  acetone,  oxalic  acid,  and  phenyl- 
hydrazine  (Claisen  a.  Eoosen,  B.  24,  1890). 
Yields  phenyl-pyrazole  carboxylio  acid  [183°]  on 
oxidation  by  KMn04.— B'^H^PtCla  2aq.  [147°]. 
Phenyl-di-methyl-pyrazole 

heating  its  carboxylio  acid  (Knorr,  B.  20, 1103) 
and  by  warming  aoetyl-acetone  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine  (K. ;  Combes,  Bl.  [2]  50, 145).  00", 
volatile  with  steam.— B'2HjPtCl8  4aq.  Decom- 
poses at  186°. 

Methylo -iodide  S'Hel.  [190°].  Crystals, 
V.  soL  water,— B'jMejPtClj.  Decomposes  at  220°. 


Dihydride  NPKcHM^.CH,^-  (290°i.V.). 
Formed  by  adding  Na  to  a  boiling  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  base. 

Phenyl-tri-methyl-pyrazole.       Dihydride 

^I'^^^OMa^CH^"  ^o'^™^^  •'y  lieating  mesityl 
oxide  with  phenyl-hydrazine  (Fischer  a.  Knoe- 
venagel,  A.  239,  203).  Oil,  v.  e.  sol.  ether  and 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  water.  Its  solution  in  dilute 
HOI  gives  a  violet  colour  with  K^CrjO,.— 
B'jHjPtClj :  crystalline  pp. 

Di-phenyl-methyl-pyrazole  0,jH„Nj  i.e. 

^l'^<CMe:CH^-  t^^"^*  (^^^°  °^  ^^^°)-  Fo™«^ 
by  heating  its  carboxylio  acid  at  250°,  and  also 
by  warming  benzoyl-acetone  with  phenyl-hydraz- 
ine (Knorr,  B.  18,  314 ;  Fischer,  B.  18,  2135). 
Insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Weak  base.  Yields 
C,eH,3BrOj  [75°].  —  B'jH.^tClj  aq.  —  B'Mel. 
[187°].— B'aMe^Ptpi,.  [241°].  Orange-red  needles. 

Dihydride  OuHuNj.  [109^.  Long  prisms 
(from  ether).  Its  acid  solution  is  coloured  in- 
tensely red  by  nitrous  acid. 

Di-phenyl-methyl-pyrazole     CibHhNj      «.«. 

^^^<CPh:CMe-  t*^^-  f^^^")-  ^°™«^  ^^ 
heating  its  carboxylio  acid,  and  also,  together 
with  its  dihydride,  by  distilling  the  phenyl- 
hydrazide  of  benzylidene-acetone  (Knorr,  B.  18, 
931 ;  20,  1100).  Weak  base.— B'jHjPtCl, :  red 
prisms.— B'Mel.    [192°].— B'^Me^PtOla.     [229°]. 

Dihydride  0,eH,eNj.  [114°].  (o.  350°). 
Prisms.  Its  solutions  fluoresce  blue  and  give  a 
blue  colour  with  nitrous  acid. 

Tri  -  phenyl  -  methyl-pyrazole.    Tetrahy- 

dride     NPh<^^^J^;^^l'^    [110°].    Formed 

by  the  action  of  Na  and  boiling  alcohol  on  tri- 
phenyl-pyrazole  methylo-iodide  (Knorr  a.  Laub- 
mann, B.  21, 1205).  Insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
Eesinified  by  cone.  HNO3. 

iJe/eremces.-;- OxY-AMiDO-    and    Oxr-PHKUTL- 

MBTHTL-PYKAZOLE. 

PHENYL  -  METHYL  -  PYEAZOLE    CABB. 

OXYLIC  ACID  NPh<^^.g-^°'^.  [106°]. 

Formed  from  acetone,  oxalic  acid,  and  phenyl 
hydrazine  (Claisen  a.  Eoosen,  B.  24, 1891). 

Methyl  ether  UeA'.    (256°  at  109  mm.). 

Amide.    [146°]. 

Phenyl-methyl-pyrazole  carboxylic  acid 


NPh<i 


•N^ 


^CMe 


[166°].   Formed  by  heat- 


.0(C02H):CH , 

ing  NPh<^o;g(^^H)>CH:  with  HClAq  at  170" 

(Ach,  A.  253,  54).    Needles,  sol.  hot  alcohol. 
Phenyl-methyl-pyrazole  diearboxylic  acid 

C,^,.NA  i.e-  NPh<Ngg;g°^i.  [198°]. 
Formed  by  oxidising'  phenyl-di-methyl-pyrazole 
carboxylio  acid  with  alkaline  KMnO^  (Knorr  a. 
Laubmann,  B.  22,  177).  Needles  (from  water). 
Phenyl-di-methyl-pyrazole  carboxylic  acid 

Got  by  saponify- 


[197°]. 


^^^<CMe:C.CO,H- 
ing  its  ether,  which  is  obtained  from  ethylidene- 
acetoacetic  ether  and  phenyl-hydrazine  (Knorr, 
B  20,  1102).    Needles,  v.  si.  sol.  water.— KA'. 
Ethyl  etherMA.'.  [68°].  (286°at260mm.). 
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PHENYL-METHYL-PYRAZOLE  CARBOXYLIC  ACID. 


Di-phenyl-metliyl-pyrazole  carbozylic  acid 

C,H„NA  i.e.  ^^Kcm^^COJI-  t205°]. 
Got  from  its  ether,  which  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  phenyl-hydrazine  on .  benzoyl-aceto- 
aoetic  ether  (Knorr  a.  Blank,  B.  18,  311).  Sol. 
alkalis  and  cone.  ECIAq,  insol.  water. 

Ethyl  ether  BtA.'.    [122°]. 

Si-phenyl-methyl-pyrazole  carboxylic  acid 

NPh<^^g^°»^.    [194°].    Formed  from  its 

ether,  which  is  got  by  iuixing  benzyUdene-aceto- 
acetio  ether  with  phenyl-hydrazine  (Enorr  a. 
Blank,  B.  18,  931).    Crystalline,  v.  sol.  alkalis 

ftUfl.  fliClQB 

Ethyl  ether  mA.'.    [110°]. 

Beferences. — Niteo-  and  Oxi-phenyTi-meihyii- 

JPIBAZOLE   OARBOXTLIC   ACID. 

PHEHYL-DI-METHYL-PYEIDAZIHE.   Di- 

hydride    NPh<^j^g;^^®>CH.    [82°].  (176° 

at  730  mm.).  Formed  by  heating  the  dicarb- 
oxylic  acid  at  220°  (Knorr,  B.  18,  304,  1568). 
Volatile  with  steam.  Insol.  water  and  alkalis, 
sol.  cone.  HCl&q.  Colours  pinewood,  dipped  in 
HCliq,  red.  HjSOj  added  to  its  solution  in 
HOAc  containing  phenauthraquinoue  gives  a 
deep-red  colour. 

Sicarboxylic  acid  of  the  dihydride 
ChHjjNjO,.    Obtained  from  its  ether,  which  is 
formed  by  mixing  acetic  acid  solutions  of  di- 
acetyl-succinic    ether    and    phenyl-hydrazine. 
Needles  (from  HOAc).— BaA". 

Ethyl  ether  Et^k".    [127°].    Prisms. 

BeferenCe. — OxT-PHENYL-MBTHTIIi-PYEIDAZINE. 

PHENYL-DI-METHYLPYfilDINE 

N<g^^;^|>CPh.    [55°].    (287°)  at  731  mm. 

Formed  by  distilling  its  dicarboxylic  acid  with 
lime  (Bally,  B.  20,  2591).  Prisms  (from  ether). 
— B'HC13aq:  needles.— B'jHjPtCljdaq:  needles. 
—  B'HNOj.  [177°].  Needles.  —  B'H,Cr,0,. 
Needles.— E'C^H^NaO,.     [222°].    Needles. 

Methylo-iodide  B'Mel.  Granules,  si.  sol. 
water.— B'jMe^PtCl,.     [250°]. 

Hexahydride  C^NHsMeaPh.  (274°)  at  731 
mm.  Got  by  adding  Na  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  phenyl-di-methyl-pyridine.  Liquid.  Does 
not  give  a  pp.  with  picric  acid. — ^B'HCl. — 
B'HNO,.    [210°].— B'jHjPtCl..    [237°].   Plates. 

Beferences. — Nitbo-     and     Oxy-phenyl-di- 

MEIHYL-PYBIDINE. 

PHENYL  -  METHYL  •  PYBIDINE  DICABB- 
OXYLIC  ACID  C„H„N04  i.e. 

00,H.C.H^C<^g■^^^J;§'^^    [201°].    Formed 

by  oxidising  '  methyl  -  (/3)  -  naphthoquinoline 
by  KMnO,  in  acid  solution  (F.  Seitz,  B.  22, 
257).  Needles  (containing  aq)  or  anhydrous 
prisms.  FeSO,  colours  its  aqueous  solution 
lemon-yellow.  —  Na^A"  2aq.  —  ZnA"  IJaq.  — 
CuA"  l^aq  :  minute  bluish-green  plates. 

Phenyl-di-methyl-pyridiue  carboxylic  acid 

Got  from  its 


.-^CMe:C(00,H)v,^™, 


[190°]. 


ether,  which  is  formed  by  heating  the  mono- 
ethyl  ether  of  the  dicarboxylic  acid  (Hantzsch, 
B.  17,  2911).  Small  prisms  (containing  2aq),  v. 
Bol.  hot  water.— CuA'2.—(HA')2HjPtCls  aq. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.      (316°-320°).     Thick 
liquid.    Yields  (EtA')jHjPtCl,  [196°]  and  also 


EtA'Mel  [c.  206'^,  which  is  converted  by  alco- 
holic potash  into  C.sH.sNOj  [161°],  split  up  by 
HCIAq  at  180°  into  acetic  acid  and  oxy-phenyl- 
di-methyl-pyridine  [112°]. 

Phenyl-di-methyl-pyridiue  dicarboxylic  acid 


^CMe:Ci 


GPh.- 


^'^OMe.C(COjH)« 

Mono-ethyl  ether  HEtA".  [180°], 
Formed  by  boiling  the  di-ethyl  ether  with  alco- 
holic KOH  (1  mol.)  (H.).    Cubes  (from  alcohol). 

Di-ethyl  ether  Et^A".  [67°].  Formed 
by  oxidising  its  dihydride  with  nitrous  acid. 

Dihydride  of  the  di-ethyl  ether 

by  heating  a  mixture  of  benzoic  aldehyde,  aceto- 
acetic  ether,  and  alcoholic  NH,  (Schiff  a.  Puliti, 
B.  16,  1607  ;  BaUy,  B.  20,  2591).  Formed  also 
by  mixing  benzylidene-acetoaoetic  ether  with  P-, 
imido-butyric  ether  (Beyer,  B.  24,  1666).  Co- 
lourless crystals,  sol.  alcohol, 

(/3)  -Phenyl-di-methyl-pyridine    dicarboxylic 

acid      [l:2]COja.C.H..C«^^J^^^:g-5'.N>°'"°- 
Formed    by    oxidising    di-methyl-(/3)-naphtho- 
qninoline  with  KMnO,  (Eeed,  J.pr.  [2]  35,311). 
Syrup. — AgA'. 

Reference. — Oxy-phenyl-di-meihyl-pyeidine 

CABBOXYLIC   ACID. 

PHENYL  Tfil-METHYL-PYEIDYL  KETONE 
CABBOXYLIC  ETHEB 

'^<CMeic(OO^h)V*^^-  Formed  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  on  its  dihydride.  —  B'HNO]: 
white  plates.  —  B'HCl.  [192°].  Prisms.  — 
B'aHjPtOle:  needles. 

Dihy^dride  NH<™^:^pEtj>CHMe.    . 

[187°].  Formed  from  ethylidene-aoetoacetio 
ether  and  CsH5.C0.CH2.C(NH).CH3  (Beyer,  B. 
24,1667).    Yellowish  plates. 

Methyl  derivative  of  the  dihydride 

NM<CMr;clffii>CHMe.    [87°].    Formed. 

in  like  manner,  by  the  action  of  the  methylimide 
of  benzoyl-acetone  on  ethylidene-acetoacetic 
ether  (B.).    Yellowish-white  needles. 

PHENYL-METHYL-PYEIMIDINE  C„H,„Nj 

i.e.    CPh.^^:^^®^CH.     [74°-78°].     Formed 

by  distilling  the  oxy-  derivative  (from  benzamid- 
ine  and  acetoacetic  ether)  with  zinc-dust  (Pinner, 
B.  18, 2850).  Colourless  needles.— B'^HjCl^PtCV 

Beferences. — Oxy-  and  Oxy-amido-phenyl- 
METHYIj  pyeimidine. 

PHENYL-METHYL-PYBEOLE  C„H„N  i.e. 

NH<[^Qp,  Ia™.    [101°].    Got  by  heating  aceto- 

phenone-acetone  CH^Bz.CHjAc  with  alcoholic 
NHs  at  150°;  the  yield  being  70  p.c.  of  the 
theoretical  (Paal,  B.  18,  367).  Plates,  v.  sol. 
alcohol.  May  be  sublimed.  Gives  a  purple-red 
colour  with  isatin  and  HjSO^. 
-  Phenyl-di-methyl-pyrrole  C,jH,3N  i.e. 

^^KcMeicH-  t22°].  (252°).  Formed  by 
distilling  its  dicarboxylic  acid  at  244°  (Knorr,  4, 
286,  306). 


PHENYL-METHYL-QUINOLINE. 


M-PHENYL-METHYL-PYRROLE     0„H„N 

i.e.NPh<;^^g:gg.  [84=].  Formed  by  heating  the 

oarboxylio  acid  [226°]  to  above  its  melting-point 
(Lederer  a.  Paal,  B.  18,  2596).    Large  tables. 
Tetra-phenyl-methyl-pyrrole 

'^'^«<CPticPh-    [2^*°^-    S-ormed  by  heating 
bidesyl  OjaHaOj  [255°]  with  aqueous  methyl- 
amine  at  150°  (Fehrlin,  B.  22,  554).    Groups  of 
minute  needles,  sol.  hot  alcohol  and  ether. 
Reference. — Orr  -  tei  -phenyii  -  MEinyL-  pttb- 

BOLE.  

PHENYI-METHYI-PYRROIE  CARBOXY- 
IIC  ACID    NH<g^j^«:g^O^.    [0.190°].    Got 

by  saponification  of  its  ether,  which  is  formed 
by  aUowing  acetophenone-aoetoaoetic  ether  to 
stand  with  excess  of  NHjAq  (Lederer  a.  Paal,  B. 
18,  2593).    Flat  needles  (from  HOAo). 

Ethyl  ether  MA.'.    [120°].    Needles. 

Pheuyl-di-methyl-pyrrole    carbozylic  ether 

C,X,NO,  t.e.  NMe<g^^;g^O«^*.        [112°]. 

Formed  from  aoetophenone  acetoaoetic  ether 
and  NMeHjAq  (L.  a.  P.).  Plates  (from  alcohol- 
ether),  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 

Fhenyl-di-methyl-pyrrole  m-carbozylio  acid 

00jH.C,H,.N<™^:g]^.    [135°].     Formed  by 

heating  acetonyl-acetone  with  m-amido-benzoio 
acid  and  alcohol  (Paal,  B.  19,  558).  Flat  crys- 
tals, si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Fhenyl-di-methyl-pyrrole  dl-carbozylic  acid 
CO,H.CH,.N<g^^e:Q.CO,H      ^^g^^j^     Q^^  ^^ 

saponifying  its  ether.  Small  needles  (from  alco- 
hol), si.  sol.  water. 

Ethyl  ether  Etji.".  [131°].  Got  by  allow- 
ing  acetopbenone-acetoacetic  ether  to  stand  with 
glycoooU  and  HOAc  (Paal  a.  Schneider,  B.  19, 
3160).    Needles  (from  HOAc),  si.  sol.  water. 

Phenyl-di-methyl-pyrrole  dicarbozylic  acid 

N^^<Cm|!c!cO^-  Gotfrom  its  ether.  Powder, 
decomposing  at  224°  into  COj  and  phenyl-di- 
methyl-pyrrole. — CaA". — 0aH2A"2 :  prisms. 

Ethyl  ether  Et^A".  _  [38°].  (280°)  at  500 
mm.  Formed  by  warming  di-acetyl-succinio 
ether  with  aniline  and  HOAc  (Knorr,  A.  236, 
305).    Crystals. 

Oi-phenyl-methyl-pyrrole  carbozylic  acid 

NPKoMe:0.CO^-  t''^°J-  ^^'^^'^  ^^ 
saponification  of  its  ether,  which  is  formed  by 
boiling  acetophenone-aceto-acetic  ether  with  an 
acetic  acid  solution  of  aniline  (Lederer  a.  Paal, 
B.  18,  2595).     Small  needles  (from  acetic  acid). 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et:  [100°];  prisms. 

Si-phenyl-methyl-pyrrole       di-o-carbozylic 

acid  NMe<gjgJ;:gOg:g^.  [231°].  Formed 

from  0jH<(C0.C8H4.C0jH)2  and  methylamine  in 
alcohol  at  100°  (Baumann,  B.  20, 1489).  Deep- 
yellow  plates,  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  ether. 

Si-pheuyl-methyl-pyrrole  dicarbozylic  acid 

CO^.C.H,N<g^^«;g^°^.    [210°].    Formed 

by  saponifying  its  ether,  which  is  got  from 
acetopbenone-acetoacetic  ether,  TO-amido-benz- 


63 

oic  acid,  and  HOAo  (Paal  a.  Schneider,  B.  19, 
3162).    Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

Ethyl  ether FttA'.    [160°].    Needles. 

Reference, — Oxy  -  phenyl  -  methyl  -  pybeolb 

OAEBOXYLIO  ACID. 

PHENYL-METHYL-ftTIINAZOLIlIE  DIHY. 
DRIDE  0.,H.A  i.e.  CeH,<N-gMe       ^^^^_ 

Formed  by  reduction  of  the  acetyl  derivative  of 
o-nitro-benzyl-aniline  with  tin  and  HClAq  (Paal 
a.  Kreoke,  B.  23,  2638).  Eoaettes  of  white 
needles,  insol.  wafer,  m.  sol.  ligroin.  The  tin 
double  chloride  melts  at  122°.— B'HCl  2aq. 
[257°].— B'^H^PtCl,.  Flat  orange  needles.  De- 
composes at  223°. 

Reference. — dxY  -  phenyl  -  methyl  -  qdinaz- 

OLINE. 

[Py.  1,3)  -  PHEITYL-METHYI-QTIINOLINE 

*^«^'<N=CMe-  i:^0°°3-  ^°™«^  ^y  '»°ili"8 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  o-amido-benzophenone 
with  acetone  and  KOHAq  (Geigy  a.  Konigs,  B. 
18,  2406 ;  19,  2428).  Obtained  also  from  par- 
aldehyde, acetophenone,  HCl,  and  aniline,  and 
by  heating  benzoyl-acetone-anilide  OuHuNO 
with  HjSOj  on  the  water-bath  (Beyer,  /.  pr.  [2] 
33,  420 ;  B.  20,  1771).  Tables  (from  ether).— 
B'HjSO,.  [236°].— B'2H2PtOl5  2aq.  [225°].  Its 
acid  solutions  fluoresce  blue.  By  heating  with 
phthalio  anhydride  and  ZnCl^  at  150°  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  phthalone  Oj,H,jNO,  [270°], 
which  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  HOAo  in 
sparingly-soluble  orange-red  crystals. 

{Py.  3,l)-Fhenyl-methyI-quiiioline  C,bH,jN 

i.e.  t!6H4<^^^pjj.  FlavoUne.  [65°].   (374°), 

V.D.  7*7  (oale.  7-6).  Formed  by  distilling  flave- 
nol  with  zinc-dust.  Prepared  by  adding  a  little 
dilute  (10  p.c.)  NaOHAq  to  a  solution  of  equi- 
molecular  quantities  of  o-amido-acetophenone 
and  acetophenone,  and  then  heating  on  the 
water-bath  (Fischer,  B.  15,  1503;  16,  68;  19, 
1037).  Thick  tables.  Yields  flavaniUne  on 
nitration  and  reduction.  Salt  s. — B'HOl  2aq.— 
B'jHjPtClj :  reddish-yellow  needles.— B'Mel. 
[185°]  (Bernthsen  a.  Hess,  B.  18,  34).  Con- 
verted by  EOHAq  into  a  strongly  alkaline  solid 
'  methyl-flavolinium  hydrate.' — B'^Me^PtCl,. 
{Py.  3,2)-Fhenyl-methyl-qainoline 

CeH4<^^'^pjf.    [53°].    (above  300°).   Formed 

by  heating  a  mixture  of  CHPh:CMe.CHO,  anil- 
ine, and  cone.  HClAq  at  200°  (Miller  a.  Kinke- 
lin,  B.  19,  527).  Trimetric  prisms,  v.  sol.  alco- 
hol and  ether. — ^B'^H^PtClj:  orange  plates. — 
B'CeHsNaO,.  [202°].  Large  yellow  plates. 
{B.  2) -Phenyl- (Py.  4)-methyI-quiuoline  tetra- 

-„j_;j..  r>     TT     AT         -■  *  CPhlCH.C.CH™  .CHo 

hydride  C,eH„N  t.e.  qh  jCH.O.NMe.CH'' 
Formed  by  reducing  {B.  2)-phenyl-quinoline 
methylo-Chloride  with  tin  and  HClAq  (La  Coste 
a.  Sorger,  A.  230,  24).  Amorphous  powder, 
insol.  cold  water.— B'HCL— BUL—E'CsHaNjO^ 
[147°].— B'Mel  aq.  [195°].  YeUow  plates. 
{Py.  3)-Phenyl-(B.  4)-methyl-qiiinoline 

dicMelRSph-  fS0°3-  ^o-«d  by  distil, 
ling  its  {Py.  1) -oarboxylio  acid  with  soda-Uma 
(Doebner  a.  Giesecke,  A.  242,  299).  Plates 
(from  alcohol). — B'sH^PtClj.    Briok-redjneedles. 


ei. 


PlIENyL-METHYL-QUINOLINE. 


{Py.  3)-Phenrl-(B.  2)-methyl-qninoliiie 
CMe:CH.C.CH:CH  „qot  /  i,  ocnov  n  * 
CH  :CH.C.N  rOPh'  ^^^  ]•  (*''°^*  ^^°  )•  *^°* 
by  distilling  its  carboxylic  acid  with  soda-lime 
(D.  a.  G,).  Small  yellow  needles  (from  dilute 
alcohol).— B'jHjPtCl, :  golden  needles. 

References. — Niteo-  and  Ox^-pbenhi-methyl- 

QUINOLINE. 

{Py.  3)-PnENYL-(B.  4)-METHYI-ftUIN0I- 
INE  (Py.  1)-CABB0XY1IC  ACID  0„H„NO,, 
[24^°].  Formed  by  heating  equi-molecular  pro- 
portions of  o-toluidine,  benzoic  aldehyde,  and 
pyruvic  acid  in  alcoholic  solution  on  the  water- 
bath  (Doebner  a.  Giesecke,  A.  242,  298).  Small 
•  yellow  crystals  (from  alcohol),  v.  si.  sol.  hot 
water. — OuA'^aqt. — AgA'aq:  needles  (from  Aq). 

(Py.  3)-Phenyl-(B.  2)-methyl-qniiioline  {Py. 
l)-caTbozylic  acid.  [228°].  Formed  in  like 
manner  from  ^-toluidine  (D.  a.  G.).  Yellow 
needles  (from  alcohol). — CuA'j.— PbA'j. — AgA'. 
— HjA'jHjPtCls :  golden  needles,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  Aq. 

Reference. — Oh  -  phenyl  -  methtl  -  qdinoline 

OABBOXTLIC   ACID. 

PHENYL   {Py.    3)-METHYL.{B.    2)-ftTIIN- 

OLYL  KETONE  O.HrCO.OA<^^^^g.  [68°]. 

(above  300°).  Formed  from  amido-benzophen- 
one,  paraldehyde,  and  HClAq  at  100°  (Hinz,  A. 
242,  323).  Needles  (from  water)  or  plates  (from 
alcohol).— B'2H2PtCl,2aq.—B'2H2CrjO,.—B'MeI. 
[220°].    Small  dark-green  needles  ;  v.  sol.  water. 

Phenyl  (Py.3)-methyl-(B.4)-quinolyl  ketone. 
[108°].  Formed  by  boiling  o-amido-benzophen- 
one  with  dilute  H^SO,  and  paraldehyde  (Geigy 
a.  Eonigs,  B.  18,  2406).  Matted  needles  (|rom 
dilute  alcohol). 

PHENYL  -  DI  -  METHYL-ftUINOLYL-THIO- 
UEEA  NHPh.CS.NH.C„H,„N.  [159°].  Formed 
by  heating  phenyl-thiocarbimide  with  amido-di- 
metbyl-qninoline  (Marckwald,  B.  23,  1025). 
Prisms,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol.— B'^H^PtClj:  pp. 

PHENYL-UETHTL-QUINOXALINE 

CH^IcH.C.NrCH'-  P^'^"  Formed  by  reducing 
C,H,Me(N6,).NH.CHjBz  with  SnClj  and  HCl 
(LeUmann  a.  Bonner,  B.  23,  171).  Needles,  v. 
sol.  alcohol.— B'HgClj.  [223°].  White  needles. 
Fhenyl-methyl-quinoxaline 

CH^CH.■c.■N:CPh•  [^^^°J-  Formed,  together  with 
the  preceding  isomeride,  by  the  action  of  chloro- 
acetophenone  on  tolylene-o-diamine  (Hinsberg, 
A.  237,  370).  Formed  also  by  warming  phenyl- 
glyoxylic  aldehyde  CgHj.CO.CHO  with  tolylene- 
Ordiamine  sulphate  and  NaOAo  (Pechmann,  B. 
20,  2905).  Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol  and  ether. 
Phenyl-di-methyl-quinozaliue 

C^H,Me<^:^^j^.    [48°].     Formed  by  boiling 

phenyl  methyl  diketone  with  tolylene-o-diamine 
it  sther  (MuUer  a.  Pechmann,  B.  22,  2130).  V. 
sol.  most  solvents. 

Ui-phenyl-methyl-qninozaline  CsiH^N,  i.e. 

C.H3Me<^:^^^.    [111°].    Formed  by  heating 

benzil  with  tolylene-o-diamine  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion (Hinsberg,  B.   17,  322).      Silvery  plates. 
May  be  distilled.    Weak  base,    Nearly  insol.  Aq. 
Di-phenyl-iz-methyl-qulnoxaline  dihydride 

0,^<<y^-^p^K    [183°].    Formed  by  heating 


phenylene-methyl-o-diamine  with  benzoTn  at 
165°  (Fischer  a.  Busoh,  B.  24,  2682).  Yellow 
needles,  m.  sol.  alcohol.  Its  solutions  fluoresce 
greenish-yellow. 

Reference.  -^  Oxs  -  phenyl  -  methyl  -  qucj- 

OZILINE. 

PHENYL-METHYL-EOSINDTILINE 

C,.H,(NPh)<^pj^>C.H3Me      g  4].        [232°]. 

Formed  from  benzene-azo-jp-folyl-(a)-naphthyl. 
amine  (Fischer  a.  Hepp,  A.  256,  243).  Reddish- 
brown  bronzed  plates.  Split  up  by  cone.  HClAq 
at  200°  into  aniline  and  methyl-rosindone. 

PHENYL-METHYL-SUOCINIC  ACID  v. 
Phenyl-pvbotaetamo  acid. 

Fhenyl-tri-methyl-Buccinic  acid  CuH^O,  {.e. 
CHjPh.CH{CO,H).CMes.CO^.  [140°].  Formed 
from  bromo-isobutyrio  ether  and  sodium  benzyl- 
malonic  ether,  the  resulting  ether  (200°-220°) 
being  saponified  (Bischoff,  B.  24,  1060).  Short 
needles  (from  water),  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Di-phenyl-di-methyl-succinic  acid.  Nitrile 
CPhMe(CN).CPhMe.CN.  [227°].  FormeJfrom 
CHPhMe.CN  by  treatment  with  NaOEt  and  I 
(Chalanay  a'.  Knoevenagel,  B.  25,  289).  Insol. 
benzene,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

PHENYL-METHYL-SULPHAMIC  ACID 
NPhMcSO^H.  Formed  from  OISO3H  and 
methyl-aniline  in  chloroform  (Traube,  B.  24, 
362).— NHiA'.  Turns  violet  in  air.  Decom- 
posed by  boiling  HClAq  into  methyl-aniline  and 
HjSO,.  The  potassium  salt  is  a  crystalline 
powder,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol.  water. 

PHENYL-DI-METHYL  STJLPHAMIDE 
SOj(NMeJ(NHPh).      [85°].       Formed       from; 
NMe^SOjCl  and  aniline  (Behrend,  A.  222, 128). 
Needles  (from  ether).  Yields  SO,(NMe,)(NPhNa) 
crystallising  in  needles,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

PHENYL  METHYL  SULPHIDE  PhSMe. 
(188°).  Formed  from  Pb(SPh)j  and  Mel  at  100° 
(Obermeyer,  B.  20,  2926).    Liquid. 

PHENYL  METHYL  STJLPHONE  0,H,SO,{.«. 
CsHj.SOj.CHj.  [89°].  Formed  from  benzene 
sulphinio  acid,  NaOBt,  and  Mel  at  100°,  and 
also  by  boiling  C,H5.S0j.CHj.00jH  with  alco- 
holic potash  (Michael  a.  Palmer,  Am.  6,  254 ; 
7,  65 ;  Otto  a.  Bassing,  B.  18,  156 ;  21,  652 ; 
22,1449,1452;  23,755).  Plates  (from  hot  water), 
T.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 

PHENYL  METHYL  SULPHONE  a-CAEB- 
OXYLIC  ACID  V.  Phbi^yl-sulphono-aoetio  aodj. 

PHENYL-METHYL-THIAZOLE  C,„H,NS  i.e. 

^^CPh's^'  (^'^®°  '"''•)■  Formed  from  thio^ 
benzamide  and  chloro-acetone  in  alcohol 
(Hubacher,  A.  259,  236).    Oil. 

Phenyl-methyl-thiazole  ^^CMeS    ' 

[68-5°].  (284°  cor.).  Formed  from  thioacet- 
amide  and  cn-bromo-acetophenone  (Hantz8ch,B. 
21,  913;  A.  250,  269).  Weak  base.  Not  at- 
tacked in  boiling  alcoholic  solution  by  sodium 
(Sehatzmann,  A.  261,  7).— "B'HOl :  si.  sol.  Aq. 

Phenyl  -methyl-thiazole.    Dihydride 

N<pp^;^^'^®.    Formed  by  boiling  propylene 

bromide  with  thiobenzamide  (Gabriel  a.  Hey- 
mann,  B.  24, 785).  Yellowish  liquid. — Picrate 
B'CjHsNjO, :  crystalline. 

Di-phenyl-methyl-thlazole       ^"^OMa  S     * 


PHENYL-METHYL-THIO-TJEEA. 


[62°].  Formed  from  thioacetamide  and  bromo- 
deoxybenzoin  in  alcohol  (Hubaoher,  A.  259, 
244).  Stellate  groups  of  needles,  insol.  water. 
—Hydrochloride:  [97°];  white  crystals 
(from  dilute  HOlAq). 

PHENYL-METHYL-THIAZOLE   CAEBOXT- 

LIC  ACID  N<^^^®;|-°°^.    [203°].    Formed 

by  saponifying  its  ether.    Needles,  si.  sol.  ether. 

Ethyl  ether  BtA.'.    [43°].    Formed  from 

thiobenzamide  and  chloro-acetic  etHer  (Hubacher, 

A.  259,  237). 

PHENYL  (a)-METHYL-THIENYI,  KETONE 
OaHj.OO.CiHjMeS.  [124°].  Formed  by  heating 
C4HjMe(HgCl)S  with  BzCl  at  100°  (Volhard,  A. 
267,  181 ;  cf.  Ernst,  B.  19,  3280).  Needles  {from 
ligroiin). 

TBI  -  PHENYL  -  DI  -  METHYL  -  DI-THIO- 
BXUEET  0.aHj,N,Sj  i.e.  NPh(CS.NPhMe)j  or 
CS(NPhMe).S.C(NPh)(NPhMe).  [202°].  Formed 
from  Cl.CS.NPhMe  and  aniline  (Billeter  a. 
Strohl,  B.  21,  108).  Needles,  v.  si.  sol.  cold 
alcohol. 

PHENYL  -  METHYL  -  DI-THIO-CAKBAMIC 
ACID    NPhMe.CS.SMe.      [88°]. 
Formed   by   heating    NPhMe.C(NMe).SMe    or 
NPhMe.C(NH).SMe  with  CS^  at  160°  (Bertram, 

B.  25,  54).    Plaltes. 

PHENYL  -  METHYL  -  THIOCARBAMIC 
CHLOSIDE  NPhMe.CS.Ol.  [85°].  Foi-med 
from  methyl-aniline  and  CSClj  (Billeter,  B.  20, 
1631).  Yellowish  crystals.  Converted  by  alco- 
hol into  (NPhMe.CS),0  [116-6°]. 

PHENYL  -  METHYL-THIO-SEMI-CARBAZ- 
IDE  NHPh.NH.OS.NHMe.  [89°].  Formed  from 
methyl-thiooarbimide  and  phenyl-hydrazine 
(Dixon,  C.  J.  57,  262).  Trimetrio  prisms,  v.  si. 
sol.  cold  water.  H^SO,  forms  an  azure-blue 
solution.  CuSO,  gives  a  deep-blue  colour,  and 
FeClj  a  greenish-blue. 

Phenyl-methyl-thio-semi-carbazide  , 
NHPh.CS.NH.NHMe.      [143°].      Formed  from 
methyl-hydrazine    and     phenyl-thiocarbimide 
(Bnining,  A.  253,  11).    Prisms  (from  alcohol). 

Di-phenyl-methyl-thio-semi-carbazide 
NPhMe.NH.OS.NHPh.    [154°].     Formed  from 
phenyl-methyl-hydrazine  and  phenyl-thiocarb- 
imide (Fischer,  A.  190, 166).    V.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

PHENYL-METHYL-THIOCAEBIZINE 

CS<^S*.    [123°].    Formed  from  phenyl-thio- 

oarbizine  and  Mel  at  100°  (Fischer,  A.  212, 
330).  Tables  (from  water).  Not  attacked  by 
nitrons  acid. 

PHENYL-METHYL-THIOHYDANTOICACID 
NHPh.CS.NH.CHMe.CO^.  Formed  from 
alanine  and  phenyl-thiooarbimide  in  alcohol 
(Marckwald,  B.  24,  3280 ;  cf.  Asohan,  B.  17, 
421). — KA' :  minute  needles. 

PHENYL-METHYL-THIOHYDANTOiN 

°S<NH'-lcHMe-  t^^"^'  ^°'^^^  ^V  treating 
phenyl-methyl-thiohydantoio  acid  {v.  supra) 
with  HOI.  Small  prisms  (from  alcohol).  Spht 
up  by  HOlAq  at  150°  into  aniline,  alanine,  COj, 

and  CSj. 

Phenyl-di-methyl-thiohydaiitom 
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C„H.„S 


cs<; 


NPh.CO 


[67°].    Formed  from  phenyl- 


sNH  .CMe/ 
thiocarbimide     and     o-amido-isobutyrio    acid 
(Marckwald,  B.  24,  3282).     Crystals,  si.  sol.  Aq. 
Yoi,  IV. 


PHENYL-METHYL-THIOPHENE 

i.e.  S<^^^:^^.     [51°].     (271°uncor.).    Got  by 

heating  aoetophenone-acetone  with  P^Sj  at  125°, 
the  yield  being  70  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  amount 
(Paal,  B.  18, 367).  Needles,  volatile  with  steam. 
Gives  the  indophenine  reaction. 

Phenyl-methyl-thiophene       S<^^®:^^jj. 

[73°].  Formed  by  heating  CH,Ac.CHPh'.CO,Na 
with  PjSa  or  P2S5  (Paal  a.  Piischel,  B.  20,  2558). 
Plates,  V.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Gives  the  indophen- 
ine reaction  on  warming.  Br  forms  CiiHjBrjS 
[137°]. 

s-PHENYL-METHYL.THIO-TIfiEAC„H,„N,S 
i.e.  OS(NHPh)(NHMe).  [113°].  Formed  from 
methyl-thiocarbimide  and  aniline  (Gebhardt,  B. 
17,3038).  Six-sided  tables.  Yields  NH^Me  and 
CS(NHPh)2  on  boiling  with  aniline. 

tt-Phenyl-methyl-thio-urea 
CS(NHj)(NPhMe),  [107°].  Formed  from  methyl- 
aniline  hydrochloride   and  potassium  sulpho- 
oyanide  (Gebhardt,  B.  17,  2094).     Tables  (from 
alcohol)  or  prisms  (from  hot  water). 

Phenyl-methyl-if-thio-urea 
MeS.C(NH)(NHPH).  [71°].  Formed  by  warm- 
ing phenyl-thio-urea  with  Mel  and  alcohol 
(Bertram,  B.  25,  49).  Colourless  crystals,  si. 
sol.  hot  water.  Coqitreried  by  dilute  H^SO,  at 
160°  into  MeS.OO.NHPh.— B'HI.  [147°].— 
B'H^SO^.  [171°].— B'^H^SO^.  [171°].— B'HNO,. 
[113°].— B'HOAo.  [115°].— B'jH,Pt01s.  [184°]. 
— B'CsHj(N02)30H.   [175°].    Yellow  plates.. 

Phenyl-di-methyl-tMo-urea 
CS(NHMe)(NPhMe).      [114°].     Formed    from 
methyl-thiooarbimide  and  methyl-aniline  (G.). 

Phenyl-di-methyl-i^-tluo-urea 
MeS.C(NH)(NPhMe).  Formed  from  phenyl- 
methyl-i/z-thio-urea  and  methyl  iodide  (B.). 
Oil.  Converted  by  dilute  H^SOj  at  160°  into 
MeS.CO.NPhMe  [54°].  —  B'HI.  [184°].  — 
B'0eH3N30,.    Small  prisms. 

Phenyl-tri-methyl-ifi-tliio-iirea  CioHnN^S  i.e. 
MeS.C(NMe)(NPhMe).  Methyl-imido-methyl- 
phenyl-carbamic  thOc  methyl  ether.  Formed  by 
methylation  of  phenyl-di-methyl-.|(-thio-urea 
(B.).— B'HI. .  [0.  184°].-B',H,PtCle.  [c.  174°]. 
— B'OjHsNsO,.    [126°].    Lemon-yellow  crystals. 

Di-phenyl-methyl-thio-urea 
OS(NHPh)(NPhMe).  [87°].  (205°).  Formed 
from  phenyl-thiooarbimide  and  methyl-aniline 
(G.).  Prisms,  V.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Decomposed 
into  the  parent  substances  by  distillation  with 
steam.  Boiling  aniline  yields  CS(NHPh)j  and 
methyl-anUine. 

Di-phenyl-methyl-;((-thio-urea 
MeS.C(NPh)(NHPh).     [110°].     Formed    from 
OS(NHPh)j  and  Mel.     Cono.  HClAq  at  150° 
yields  aniline  and  methyl-mercaptan. — B'HI. 

Li-phenyl-di-methyl-thio-urea  OS  (NPhMe) j. 
[72*5°].  Formed  from  NPhMe.CS.Ol  and  methyl- 
aniline  (Billeter,  B.  20,  1631).  Prisms  (from 
ligroin). 

Di-phenyl-di-methyl-i)(-thio-urea 
MeS.O(NPh)(NPhMe).    (above  300°).    Formed 
from  OS(NHPh)(NPhMe)  and  Mel  (Bertram,  B. 
25,  57).    OSj  at  160°  forms  NPhMe.CSjMe.— 
B'HI.    Crystalline  meal,  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

~    '  — OxY-DI-PHENyl.-METHyi.-l|'-THIO- 
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PHENYL-METHYL-TJBEA  ObH„NjO  i.e. 
CO(NHj){NPliMe).  [82°].  Formed  from  methyl- 
aniline  hydrochloride  and  potassium  cyanate 
(Uebhardt,  B.  17,  2095).    Thin  crystals. 

Pheayl-di-methyl-urea  CO(NMej)  (NPhMe). 
Formed  from  NMej.COCl  and  aniline  (Miohler 
a.  Bsoherich,  B.  "12,  1163).  Crystals  (from 
alcohol). 

Di-phenyl-methyl-urea  CO(NPhMe)(NHPh). 
[104°].  (204°).  Formed  from  phenyl  cyanate 
and  methyl-aniline  (Gr.).    Small  needles. 

Di  -  phenyl  -  di  -  methyl-urea  C0(NPhMe)2. 
[121°].  (c.  350°).  Formed  from  NPhMe.COCl 
and  methyl-aniline  (Miohler  a.  Zimmermann, 
B.  12,  1165).    Tables  (from  alcohol). 

PH£XYL-(|3).NAFHIHACBIDIXS 

C,oH«<^^^>C,.H..    [297°].    S.  (alcohol)  -04 

at  15°;  S.  (benzene)  -29  at  18°.  Formed  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  di-(i8)-naphthylamine  with 
BzCl  or  with  benzoic  acid  and  PjOj  or  ZnCl2 
(Glaus  a.  Eiohter,  B.  17, 1595  ;  Eis,  B.  17,  2029  ; 
Klopsch,  B.  18,  1586).  Needles,  v.  sol.  hot 
benzene.— B'HOl.—B'jHjPtClj :  yellow  needles. 

Dihydride  0,<,H,<g^^^>C,.H,.         Got 

from  benzoic  aldehyde  (Imol.)  and  (;8)-naphthyl- 
amine  (2  mols.)  in  presence  of  condensing 
agents  (Olaisen,  A.  237,  £73).  Oxidised  to 
phenyl-naphthaoridine. 

(S)-PHEIIYL-NAPHTHALENE  0,jH,2  i.e. 
C,„H,.C,H5.  [102°].  V.D.  7-12  (calo.  7-05). 
Formed  by  passing  a  mixture  of  naphthalene 
and  bromo-benzene  through  a  red-hot  tube 
(Watson  Smith,  B.  12,  2049;  0.  /.  39,  546; 
0.  J.  Proc.  5,  70).  Formed  also  by  the  action 
of  HjSOi  (80  g.)  diluted  with  water  (44  g.)  on 
CHPh(OH).OHjOH  (Ziucke  a.  Breuer,  A.  226, 
23;  240,  137).  Fmoresoent  plates.  May  be 
sublimed.  Gives  rise  on  oxidation  to  a  quinone 
0„H,.0,  [110°].  • 

A  hydrocarbon  C,|jH,2  [104°]  got  by  distilling 
ohrysoquinone  with  soda-lime  is  perhaps  identi- 
cal with  the  above  (Graebe,  B.  6,  66 ;  7,  792 ; 
Schmidt,  J.pr.  [2]  9,  285). 

(a)-Flienyl-napIitlialeiie  dihydride  v.  Athon- 

EHB. 

Beference. — OxT-AMmO-PHENyL-NAPHIHALENB. 

DI-PHENYL-HAPHTHAMIDINE  O^sHuNj 
t.«.  0,oH,.C(NPh).NHPh.  [183;5°].  Formed 
from  (a)-naphthoio  acid,  aniline,  and  PGI3 
(Bossneck,  B.  16,  642).    Needles  (from  alcohol). 

PHENYL.()3)-NAPHTHI1TD0LE  CisH.aN  i.e. 

C,oHa<^g^CPh.  [130°].  Formed  by  heat- 
ing the  (j3)-naphthyl-hydrazide  of  aoetophenone 
with  ZnClj  at  170°  (Ince,  A.  253,42).  Crystals, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Colours  pinewood 
green.— B'CjHjNsO,.    [166°].    Brown  needles. 

Pheiiyl-(j3)-naphthindoleO,„H5<[^g^^OH. 

[211°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  HCl 
on  the  (;3)-naphthyl-hydrazide  of  phenyl-acetic 
aldehyde  (I.).  Needles,  suddenly  decomposed 
on  fusion.  Colours  pinewood  green,  ZnCL,  at 
170°  converts  it  into  the  preceding  isomeride. 
— B'CeHjNaO,.  [120°].  Eeddish-brown  needles. 
PHENYL-XAPHIHOIBIAZIXE.  Dihy- 
dride 0„H,3N.  i.e.  C,^s<^-^^1-  [184°]. 
Foi'med  by  heating  benzene-azo-(i8)-naphthyl- 


amine  with  formic  paraldehyde  at  140°  (Gold" 
Schmidt  a.  Poltzer,  B.  24,  1002).    Plates  (con- 
taining I  aq).— B'HOl.    [254^.— B'jH^PtCl,. 
Di-phenyl-(a;3)-naphthotriazine  C^B.,,'^,  i.e, 

^'«^<N.NPh''^    [194°].    Got  by  heating  a 
solution  of  OHPh:N.C,oH,.NjPh  in  HOAo  (Mel. 
dola,  0.  J.  57,  330).    White  flattened  needles. 
PHENYL-NAPHTHOPHENANTHRAZINE 

C°h'.CH.N>*^'«^«-  ^^^  phenylo-nitrate 
B'PhNGs,  formed  by  boiling  phenanthraquinone 
with  phenyl-naphthylene-diamine  in  HOAo  and 
then  adding  HNOj  crystallises  in  dichroio 
needles  or  prisms  (Witt,  B.  20,  1185). 

(P^.3)-PHENYL.(a)-NAPHTH0QUIN0LIlTE 

C„H„N  i.e.  C,oH,<^^=g^j^.     [68°].     Formed 

by  heating  its  (Py.  l)-carboxylio  acid  with  soda- 
lime  (Dobner,  A.  249,  114).  Yellow  needles 
(from  alcohol-ether).  Yields  a  syrupy  tetra- 
hydride.  Salts.— B'jH2Pt01„2aq.—B'HjCr20,.— 
B'CsHjNsO,.  [167°].  Thin  needles  (from  alcohol). 

\Py.  3)-PhenyI-(j8)-naphthoqmnoline.  [188°]. 
Formed  by  heating  its  carboxylic  acid  with  soda- 
lime  (D.).  Needles  or  plates,  insol.  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol.— B'jHjPtClsaq.-B'CsHaNsO,.  [250°]. 
Yellow  plates,  si.  sol.  ether. — B'jHjCrjO,. 

Ethylo -iodide.     [233°].     Plates,    insol. 

(P2/.3)-PHENYI.-(o)-NAPHTHOQTJIlTOLINE 
(Py.     1)-CAEB0XYUC    ACID    CjoH.jNOj    i.e. 
C(CO,H):gH^_    '[300°].      Formed 


by 


heating  (o)-naphthylamine  with  pyruvic  acid 
and  benzoic  aldehyde  in  alcoholic  solution  (D.). 
Yellow  needles  (from  alcohol-acetone).  May  be 
reduced  to  a  tetrahydride.  Produces,  on  oxida- 
tion, di-phenyl-pyridine  tri-oarboxylic  acid  and 

C02H.65NHPh<^«^'.—  NaA'  Jaq.  —  CaA'j,4aq. 

— ZnA'2. — PbA'j. — AgA' :  insoluble  powder. 

Ethyl  ether 'EitA.'.    [103°].    Needles. 

(Py.  3)-Phenyl-(j3)-naphthoquinoliae  (Py.  1)- 
carboxylic  acid  CjoHuNOj.  [296°].  Formed  in 
like  manner  from  (5)-naphthylamine  (D.). 
Needles,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol. — KA'  5aq. — NaA'  5aq, 
— CaA'j  6aq.— ZnA'j2aq.— CujA'a  aq  (?).— AgA'. 

PHENYL-NAPHIHOQiriNOXALIHE 

C,oH„<^:^pj^.    The  phenylo-bromide  B'PhBr, 

formed  from  phenyl-naphthylene-diamine  and 
bromo-acetophenone,  crystallises  in  yellow 
plates,  and  is  converted  by  NaOH  into  B'PhOH 
[148°],  which  crystallises  in  prisms,  and  yields 
B'PhNOj  (Fischer  a.  Busch,  B.  24, 1873). 
Si-phenyl-naphthoqninoxaline 

0,oHe<^:^|^.    [147°].     Formed   by   heating 

naphthylene-(l,2)-diamine  hydrochloride   with 
benzil  in  alcohol  (Lawson,  B.  18,  2426).    Light- 
brown  plates,  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Phenylo-hydr  oxide 

[167°].      Formed  by 


■N= 


=CPh 


.NPh(OH):CPh- 


.'N=qPh 


oxidation  of  C,„H,<^|^^j^^j^  [16i°],  which  ia 

got  by  heating  phenyl-naphthylene-o-diamine 
with  benzoin  at  200°  (Fischer,  B.  24, 722, 1871). 
Formed  also  from  naphthylene-phenyl-diamine 
and  benzil  (Fischer,   B,   24,    2679).     Yellow 
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prisms,  insol.  water,  v.  soL  ether.— B'HNO,.— 
B'HCl :  dark-yellow  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
^iAiphenyl-naphthoqmnozalinedihydride 

t<?.oH,<^^^^;^.    [165°].     Formed,  together 

iflTith  a  compound  melting  at  195°,  from  naph- 
f'thylene-phenyl-diamine  and  benzoyl-oarbinol  at 
]  155°  (Fischer  a.  Busoh,  B.  24,  2680),    Orange 
r  needles,  v.  sol.  benzene,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol. 
PHENYL-UTAPHTHOEOSINDULINE 

'  °«°«<C(NPh).OH:G.NS!c!cH>>°«^*-  ^256°]. 
l:  Formed,  together  withnaphthyl-rosinduline,from 
I  benzene-azo-di-(a)-naphthylamine,  hydrochlor- 
r  ide,  aniline,  and  alcohol  at  165°  (Fischer  a.  Hepp, 
.4.256,-2*7).  Deep-red  bronzed  plates.  Cone. 
}  HClAq    forms   aniline   and  naphthorosindone 

.»I  -  PHENYL  -  {a)-NAPHTHYL-ACETAMID- 
:iIlIEO,„H,.CHj.C(NPh).NHPh.  [130°].  Formed 
isftom  (a)-naphthyl-acetic  acid  (3  mols.),  aniline 
ii(6  mols.),  and  PCI3  (Boessneok,  B.  16,  642). 
^Needles,  sol.  ether  and  benzene. 

PHENYI,-(o)-lTAPHTHYL-AMIlIE  CijH„N 
:  t.e.05H5.NH.0,„H,.  [60°].  Forms  by  heating  (a)- 
1:  naphthylamine  hydrooUoride  with  aniline  at 
:  250°  (Girard  a.  Vogt,  Bl.  [2]  18,  67 ;  Streiff,  B. 
'.  13,  1852).  Prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
I  (a)-naphthol  (15  pts.),  aniline  (19'4  pts.)  and 
I  OaClj  (11'6  pts.)  under  pressure  for  9  hours  at 
:  280° ;  the  yield  being  26  p.c.  of  the  theoretical 
( (Friedlander,  JB.  16,  2077).  White  plates  or 
]  prisms,  V.  sol.  alcohol.  Its  solutions  show  blue 
I  fluorescence.  Yields  a  tri-bromo-  derivative 
;  [137°]  and  a  di-nitro-  derivative  [77°].  H2SO4  at 
.100°  forms  a  tetra-sulphonio  acid. — B'HCl: 
I  prisms,  decomposed  by  water. — B'OjHjNsO,, 

Acetyl  derivative  C,gH,5N0.    [115°]. 

Benzoyl  derivative.    [152°]. 

Nitrosamine.  0,„H,.NPh.NO.  [92°]. 
IBeddish-yellow  crystals  (Fischer  a.  Hepp,  B.20, 
;1247). 

PheByl-(i3)-nap]lthylamine  OuHjaN.  [108°]. 
i(895°).  Formed  by  heating  (;8)-naphthol  with 
.aniline  and  ZnCl^  at  190°  (Merz  a.  Weith,B.13, 
:1300),  or  with  aniline  hydrochloride  (Merz  a. 
\Weith,  B.  13,  1850). 

Prepa/ration. — ^A  mixture  of  (3)-naphthol  (15 
!pts.j,  aniline  (19-4  pts.),  and  OaClj  (11-6  ptsv)  is 
heated  under  pressure  at  280°  for  9  hours ;  the 
yield  is  98  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  (Friedlander, 
B.  16,  2075). 

Prcygerties. — White  needles,  sol.  MeOH. 
Yields  a  tetra-bromo-  derivative  [198°]  and  a 
nitro-  derivative  [87°].  With  nitroso-di-methyl- 
aniline  hydrochloride  and  HO  Ac  it  yields  lustrous 
black  crystals,  which  form  a  violet  solution  in 
HjSOi  (Witt,  B.  21;  723).   Sulphur  at  240°  forms 

S<q"^«>NH    [178°]   (Kym,    B.    23,    2466). 

EjSO,  at  100°  forms  a  trisulphonic  acid 

Salts. — B'HCl :  unstable  crystalline  powder. 
— B'CsHsNjO,.  Brownish  needles,  v.  sol.  CHCla: 

Acetyl  derivative.    [93°].    Crystals. 

Benzoyl  derivative.  [136°]  (StreifE,  A. 
209,  161) ;  [148°]  (Claus  a.Eichter.B.  17, 1591). 

Nitrosamine  C,„H,.NPh.NO.    [93°]. 

Di-phenyl-naphthylamine  C.oHjNPh^.  [142°]. 
(385°-340°  at  85  mm.).  Formed  by  adding  o- 
bromo-naphthalene  (20  g.)  to  a  boiling  solution 
pf  potassium  (3-3  g.)  in  diphenylsmine  (80  g.) 


mixed  with  aniline  (15  0.0.)  (Herz.  B.  23,  2541). 

Silky  needlesjfrom  dilute  alcohol),  insol.  water. 

Beferences. — Nueo-amido-,    Di-niibo-,    and 

NiTBOSO-  Phentei-naphthyl-amine. 

.  PHENYL-(a)-lTAPHTHYlAMINE  BLUE  v. 

TbI  -  NAPHTHYL  -  TBI- AMIDO-IEI-PHENYL-CAaEINYL 
CHLOBtDE. 

PHENYL  .  Ip)  .  NAPHTHYL  -  CAEBAMIC 
ACID. 

Ethyl  ether  C.oHiNPh.COjEfr.  [93°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  NaOEt  on  the  chloride 
(Paschkowezky,  B.  24,  2919).    Satiny  needles. 

Phenyl  ether  C,„H,NPh.OOjPh.  [149°]. 
S.  (96  p.c.  alcohol)  -36  at  17°  ;  S.  (benzene)  2-8 
at  17°.  Formed  from  the  chloride  and  NaOPh. 
Needles,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

Chloride  C„,H,NPh.COGl.  [102°].  Formed 
from  phenyl- (;8)-naphylamine  and  CO'Glj  in 
toluene  (Kym,  B.  23,  425).    White  pl&tes. 

PHENYL.(a)-NAPHTHYL  CARBINOi. 
Ph.CH(OH).C,„H,.  [86^5°].  (abdve 860°).  Formed 
from  the  ketone,  zinc-dust,  and  EOH  (Elbs, 
J.pr.  [2]  35,  504;  <5/.  tehime,  B.  13,  359-,  Beok- 
mann,  B.  22,  915).  Crystals,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
Gives  a  violet  colour  with  HjSO,. 

Phenyl-di-(a)-naplith^l  carbiuol  G^^E^O  Le. 
Ph.C(C„H,)jOH.  [160°-170°].  Fortoed,  togethefr 
with  benzoic  aldehyde,  by  boiling  phenyl-((^- 
naphthyl-(i8)-pinacolin  (C,„H,)2CPhBz  (got  by 
reducing  phenyl  (o)-naphthyl  ketone  with  Sinib 
and  alcoholic  HOI)  with  alcoholic  KOH  '(Elbs, 
J.  pr.  [2]  35,  507).  Grey  crystalline drngfs  (froth 
ether-alcohol),  m.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  s6l.  eitheir. 

PHENYL  -  (fl)  -  NAPHTHYt  -  CARBINYL  - 
THIO-TJEEA.  Tetrahydride-  CuHjoNjS  ».«. 
NHPh.OS.NH.OH,C,oH,:,.  [140°].  Forriied  from 
GigHij-CH^NHj  and  phenyl  thiocarbimide  (Bam- 
berger a.  Helwig,  B.  22, 1918).  Vitreous  rosettes. 

PHENYL  -  NAPHTHYL  -  CAEBINYL  -  UEEA. 
Tetrahydride  NHPh.GO.NH.GHjG.oH,,. 

Formed  from  naphthyl-carbinylamine  and 
phenyl  oyanate  (Bamberger,  B.  22,  1913).  The 
(a)-compound  melts  at  126-5°,  the  (i3)-isomeride 
at  141°. .  Both  crystallise  in  needles. 

PHENYL.(o)-NAPHTHYLENE-DIAmiNE 
0,eH„N,  i.e.  C„H„(NH,)(NHPh)   [1:4].    [148°]. 
Formed  by  reducing  nitroso-phenyl- (a) -naphthyl- 
amine (Wacker,  A.  248,  805).     Needles  (from 
alcohol)  or  plates  (from  benzene). 

Pheuyl-o-uaphthylene-diamiue 
0„H,(NHj)(NHG8H5)  [1:2].  Amido-(P)-naph. 
thyl-phen/yl-amme.  [140°].  „  Formed,  together 
with  aniline,  by  reduction  of  benzene-azo-(3) 
naphthyl-phenyl-amine  with  SnClj  (Zinoke  a. 
Lawson,  B.  20, 1170  ;  Witt,  B.  20, 1184).  Broad 
needles  or  plates.  Nitrous  acid  passed  into 
HOAo  (11  pts.)  containing  the  hydrochloride  in 
suspension  forms  C,sHjN402  or  GuHioN^Oj  [208°] , 
whence  SnOlj  forms  CiaHi^N,  [194°],  which 
yields  B'HCl,  C,eH,jAoN,  [261°]  and  C,.H,„ACjN, 
[177°],  and  gives  with  benzoic  aldehyde  a  com- 
pound CjsH,jN4  [189°]  (Zincke  a.  Campbell,  A. 
255,  849). 

Salts. — B'HCl:  long  colourless  glistening 
needles,  v.  si.  sol.  water,  more  readily  in  alcohol. 
— xB'HjSO, :  needles,  similar  solubility. 

Phenyl-dinaphthylene-amine  OjjHijN  i.e. 

^"j^^NPh.  [o.  144°].  Formed  by  heating 
(i8^)-dj-oxy-dinaphthyl  with  aniline-zinc-chloride 
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at  300°  (Waldor,  B.  16,  2175).  Prisms  or 
needles,  sol. alcohol.— B'2CsH3N,0,.  [169°]. 
,  Si-phenyl-naphthylene-diamine 
[2:2']  C,„H,(NHPh)j.  [168°].  Formed,  t6gether 
writh  C,„H5(0H)(NHPh)  [163°],  by  heating  dioxy- 
naphthalene  with  aniline  and  OaCl^  (Annaheim, 
B.  20,  1372;  Olausius,  B.  23,  528).  Silvery 
plates  (from  hot  benzene). 

Acetyl  derivative  C^jB^aNjO,.    [198°]. 

Di-phenyl-naphthylene-^-diamine 
[1:4]  C,„Hs(NHPh)2.    [144°].    Formed  by  reduc- 
ing the  di-anilide  of  {o)-naphthoquinone  with 
zinc,  HOAo,  and  alcohol  (Fischer  a.  Hepp,  A. 
256,  255).    Colourless  prisms. 

DI  -  PHENYL  -  NAPHTHYLENE-DI-THIO- 
TJEEA  C,oHs(NH.CS.N;aPh)2.  [355°-360°]. 
Formed  from  naphthylene  (l,2)-diamine  and 
phenyl-thio-carbimide  (Bamberger  a.  Sohieffelin, 
B.  22, 1376).    Needles. 

DI-PHENYL-NAPHTHYIENE-UEEA 
C,„Hs(NH.C0.NHPh)2.    [335°].     Formed   from 
naphthylene  (l,2)-diamine  and  phenyl  oyanate 
(Bamberger  a.  SchiefEelin,  B.  22,  1376).     Crys- 
talline granules,  v.  si.  sol.  benzene.' 

PHENYL-NAPHTHYIi-ETHANE  C,sH„  i.e. 
CioHj.CHj.CHjPh.  Formed  by  heating  naphthyl 
benzyl  ketone  with  HI  and  P  at  155°  (Graebe  a. 
Bungener,  B.  12,  1078).  Yields  chrysene  on 
passing  through  a  red-hot  tube. 

s-PHENYL.(;8)-NAPHTHYL-ETHYLENE 
C„H5.C2Hj.C,„H,.   [145°].    Formed  by  distilling 
(;3)-naphthyl  cinnamate,   CO^   being    split    off 
(Anschiitz,  B.  18, 1946).     Silvery  plates. 

Di-hromide.     [192°]. 

PHElTyL-S;APHTHYL-ETHYLElIE-i)(-THIO- 

UEEA  NPh:C<;^(^g^')>CHj.  [185°].  Formed 

from  phenyl- (o)-naphthyl-urea  and  ethylene 
bromide  (Foerster,  B.  21,  1870). 

DI-PHENYI-WAPHTHYL-GUANIDINE 
Cj,H,5N,CN3HjPh,(C,pH.).     [155°].     Formed  by 
heating  di-phenyl-thio-urea  with   (a)-naphthyl- 
amine,  alcohol,  and  PbO  (Tiemann,  B.  3,  6 ;  Z. 
[2]  6,  309).    Crystalline,  sol.  alcohol. 

PHENYL  -  (0)  .  NAPHTHYL  -  GUANIDINE 
CABBOXYLIC  ACID 

0,„H,NH.C(NH).NH.CjHi.C02H.  Formed byheat- 
ing  oyan-carbimidamido-benzoio  acid  with  ((3)- 
naphthylamine  (Griess,  B.  16,  338).  Crystals 
si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. — B'HCl.    Six-sided  plates. 

PHENYL  (o)-NAPHTHyL.KETONE 
C„H,jO  i.e.  CsH,.CO.C,„H,.  Mol.  w.  232.  [75-5°]. 
(385°)  (Schweizer,  A.  264,  196).    V.D.  119  (oalc. 
116).    S.  (alcohol)  2-5  at  12°. 

Formation.  —  1.  Together  with  the  {$)- 
isomeride,  by  heating  naphthalene  with  HOBz 
and  PjOj  at  210°  (Merz,  B.  6,  541,  966, 1238).— 
2.  By  heating  (a)-naphthoio  acid  with  benzene 
and  P2O5  (M.). — 3.  Together  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  the  (/3)-  isomeride,  by  the  action  of 
AICI3  on  a  mixture  of  naphthalene,  CSj,  and 
BzCl.  The  two  ketones  are  separated  by  crystal- 
lisation from  alcohol-ether  (Elbs,  J.  pr.  [2]  35, 
503 ;  B.  19,  1965 ;  Eospendowski,  C.  B.  102, 
872). — 4.  By  heating  naphthalene  with  BzCl 
and  ZnOLj,  or  Zn  (Eoux,  A.  Ch.  [6]  12,  338 ; 
Kegel,  A.  247, 178). 

Properties. — Trimetrio  prisms,  very  slightly 
volatile  with  steam, 

Beactions.—l.  Br  forms  C„H„BrO  [98°] 
(B.) ;  [100-5°]    (Eospendowski),  whence    HNOj, 


gives  C„HaBr(N02)70  decomposing  at  90'.— 3. 
Cone.  HjSO,  with  a  few  drops  of  water  forms  at 
100°-150°  benzoic  acid  and  naphthalene  ($)■ 
sulphonic  acid. — 3.  Soda-Ume  at  350°  forms 
naphthalene  and  NaOBz.  —  4.  Chromic  acid 
mixbwre  forms  CsH,.CO.C,H,(CO,H)j[l:2:3], 
[155°]. — 5.  Sodium  acting  on  its  ethereal  solu- 
tion forms  a  greenish-yellow  compound 
(C,„H,.CPh)j02Na2,  whence  water  produces 
CPh(C,|,H,)j.CO.OjHj  and  other  bodies,  while 
CO2  acting  on  the  Na  compound  forms  a  yellow 
powder,  split  up  by  water  into  ketone  and 
CjH5.0(C,(,H,)(OH).COjH  [148°]  (Beokmann  a. 
Paul,  A.  266,  10). 

Oxim  CeH5.C(N0H).C„H,.  [142°].  Groups 
of  white  needles  (from  dilute  alcohol)  (Kegel,  A. 
247,    181).      Oxidised    by  CrOa  in    HOAe    to 

C„HrC0.0eH3<^°;§g  [152°],  which  yields  an 

anilide  CeH3Bz<^Q;^g^^'^  [200°]  and  a  p- 
toluide  [197°]  both  converted  by  boiling  NaOHAq 
into  CeH3Bz<gg;gj^^  [222°]. 

Phenyl  (;8) -naphthyl  ketone  [82°].  S.  2  at 
12°.  Formed,  at  the  same  time  as  the  (a)-  iso- 
meride, from  naphthalene  (y.  supra).  Formed 
also  by  heating  (;3) -naphthoic  acid  with  benzene 
and  PjOj  (Merz).    Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Oxim.     [176°].    Needles.    Oxidised  by  CrO, 

in  HOAc  to  yellow  G^n.;&7.<^^,  [132°], 
which  is  converted  by  heating  with  aniline  into 

dark-red  plates  of  C^HsBz^gQ^^'^^^  P^°^- 
Reference.  —  Di  -  oxy  -  puentl  -  naphthyl  • 

KETONE. 

PHENYL  NAPHTHYL  KETONE  o-CARB- 
OXYLIC  ACID  C,<,H,.C0.C„Hj.C02H.  [174°]. 
The  chloride  is  formed  from  naphthalene, 
phthalig  anhydride,  and  AlCla  (Ador  a.  Crafts, 
Bl.  [2]  34,  531).    Prisms  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

PHENYL  -  NAPHTHYL  '-  METHANE   v. 

BeNZYIi-NAPHTEAIjENE. 

Phenyl-di-(a)-naphthyl-methane  Cj,Ha,  i.e. 
0,H3CH(0,„H,)2.  [0.  180°].  Formed  from 
phenyl-(a)  naphthyl-(|8)-pinacolin  by  distilling 
with  zinc-dust.  Got  also  by.  heating  phenyl- 
di-(o)-naphthyl-carbinol  with  zinc-dust  (Bibs, 
J.pr.  [2]  35,508).  Grey  powder;  cakes  together 
at  100°. 

Si-phenyl-naphthyl-methane  C„H,.CHPh,. 
[134°  and  149°].  Formed  by  heating  di-phenyl- 
carbinol  with  naphthalene  and  P^Oj  at  140° 
(Lehne,  B.  13,  358 ;  Hemilian,  Bl.  [2]  34,  326). 
Needles,  sol.  benzene  and  ether,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

PHENYL  -  (o)  -  N APHTHYX  -  METHYL-PYE  - 

^°^^  CH;me>^°'»^'-  ['^°]-  (above  360°). 
Formed  by  heating  the  oarboxylic  acid  [244°] 
(Lederer  a.  Paal,  B.  18,  2598).  Plates.  V.  e. 
sol.  alcohol,  benzene,  and  ligroin. 

Phenyl-(3)-naphthyl-methyl-pyrrole 

^h:Cm'^>NC,„H,.    [52°].    Formed  by  heating 

the  oarboxylic  acid  [249°]  (L.  a.  P.).  Small 
white  concentric  needles.    Y.  sol.  alcohol. 

PHENYL  -  (a)  -  NAPHTHYL  -  METHYL-PYE- 
EOLE  CABBOXYLIC  ACID 

C02H.C=CMe>N^>»="    t24*°J-     Formed  b| 
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heating  acetoptenoneacetoacetio  ether  with  (a)- 
naphthylamine  at  130°,  and  saponification  of  the 
product  (Lederer  a.  Paal,  B,  18,  2598).  Needles. 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  benzene,  and  acetic  acid. 

Phenyl-jS-naphthyl-methyl-pyrrole  carb- 
oxylio  acid.  [249°].  Formed  in  like  manner, 
using  (i3)-naphthylamina  (L.  a.  P.).  Small 
white  needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  HOAc. 
Ethyl  ether  Btk'.  [115°].  Plates. 
PHENYL  -  (6)-NAPHTHYL-METHYI..THI0- 
tBEA  C,„H,NH.CB.NPhMe.  [127°].'  Got  from 
(i8)-naphthyl-thiocarbimide  and  methyl-aniline 
(Gebhardt,  B.  17,  2091).    Long  yellow  needles. 

Fhenyl-(a)-iiaplithyl-metIiyl-i|'-tliio-urea 
C,„H,N:C(SMe).NHPh.  [96°].  Formed  from 
phenyl  (a)-naplithyl-thio-iirea  and  Mel  {Foerster, 
B.  21,  1870).  Small  white  needles.  Yields 
(a)-naphthyl-thiocarbimide  on  heating  with  CSj. 
PHENYL  -  (o)  -  IIAPHTHYL-(3)-PIKAC0LIN 
0^5.C(0,„H,),.00.0„H5.  [0.130°].  Fromphenyl- 
(o)-naphthyl  ketone  by  boiling  with  zinc  and 
HCl  (Bibs,  J.  pr.  [2]  35,  505).  Pale  greenish- 
yellow  crystalline  crusts,  v.  sol.  ether,  si.  sol. 
alcohol,  insol.  water.  Cakes  together  at  100°- 
110°.  Boiling  alcoholic  KOH  forms  benzoic 
aldehyde  and  phenyl-di-naphthyl-carbinol. 

PHENYL  -  (a)  -  NAPHTHYL  -  PINACONE 
Ci,H,CPh(OH).CPh(OH).C,„H,.  [61°].  A  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  an 
aloohoUo  solution  of  phenyl- (a) -naphthyl  ketone 
(Lehne,  B.  13,  1360).  Needled  (from  ether). 
DI  -  PHENYL  -  (o)  -  NAPHTHYL  -  PYBEOLE 

CH!cPh>^°'«^'-  tl49°]-  Formed  by  heating 
its  oarboxylio  acid  with  lime  (Paal  a.  Braikoff, 
B.  22,  3092).    Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Di  -  phenyl  -  (;8)  -  naphthyl  -  pyrrole.  [208°], 
Formed  in  like  manner  (P.  a.  B.).    Needles. 

DI  -  PHENYL .  (a)  -  NAPHTHYL  -  PYEROLE 

CAEBOXYLIC   ACID     ^°^-g=.^|^>NC,„H, 

[272°].  Got  by  saponifying  its  ether,  which  is 
obtained  from  phenaoyl-benzoyl-acetio  ether 
and  (a)-naphthylamine  (Paal  a.  Braikoff,  B.  22, 
8091).  Small  white  plates,  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. — 
KA'.    SI.  sol.  hot  water. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    [182°].    Needles. 

Di-phenyl-(3)-naphthyl-pyrrole  carboxylio 
acid,  [above  350°].  Got  in  like  manner,  using 
!(;S)-naphthylanune.  Plates. — KA'.  SI.  sol.  water. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    [182°].    Needles. 

PHENYL-(o)-NAPHTHYL  SULPHIDE 
C,„H,.SPh.  [42°]  (K.  a.  B.) ;  [49°].  (c.  215°  at 
15  mm.).  Formed  from  PblSPh)^  and  0,„H,Br 
(KrafEt  a.  Bourgeois,  B.  23, 3047).  Formed  also 
from  (a)-diazonaphthalene  chloride  and  NaSPh 
(Ziegler,  B.  23, 2471).  Prisms  (from  dil.  alcohol). 

Phenyl  (/3)-naphthyl  sulphide.  [52°].  (c.  224° 
at  14  mm.).    Formed  in  like  manner.    Needles. 

PHENYL  (a)  -  NAPHTHYL  SULPHONE 
CsH5.S0j.C,„H,.  [100°].  Formed  by  oxidising 
phenyl  (o) -naphthyl  sulphide  with  CrOj  and 
HOAc  (Krafit  a.  Bourgeois,  B.  23, 3047).  Formed 
also,  together  with  the  (i3)-  isomeride,  by  heating 
benzene  sulphonio  acid  with  naphthalene  and 
PjOs  at  175°  (Michael  a,  Adaur,  B.  10,  585). 
Crystals  (from  alcohol). 

Phenyl  (j8)  -  naphthyl  sulphone.  [116°]. 
Formed  in  like  manner,  and  also  by  heating 
naphthalens  (i8)-sulphomo  acid  with  benzene 
jind  PjOj  (M.  a.  A.J,  and  by  the  action  ol  zino- 


dust  or  AICI3  on  a  mixture  of  naphthalene  and 
benzene  sulphonic  chloride  (Crustschofi,  B.  7, 
1167  ;  Otto  a.  Bedkurts,  B.  11,  2069).  Needles. 
PHENYL-(a)-NAPHTHYL-THIO-SEMICAEB. 
AZIDE  NHPh.CS.NH.NHC,„H,.  [135°].  Formed 
from  (a)-naphthyl-hydrazine  and  phenyl-thio- 
carbimide  (Preund,  B.  24,  4191).    Needles. 

Phenyl  -  (j8)  -  naphthyl  -  thio  -  semicarbazlde. 
[202°].  Formed  in  like  manner  from  (;8)- 
naphthyl-hydrazine  (P.).     White  plates. 

PHENYL  -  (o)  -  NAPHTHYL  -  THIO  -  UEEA 
NHPh.CS.NHO,„H,.  [163°].  Formed  from 
(a)-naphthylamine  and  phenyl-thiooarbimide 
(Hofmann,  Pr.  9,  274),  and  also  from  aniline 
and  (o)-naphthyl-thiocarbimide  (Mainzer,  B.  15, 
1414).  Plates,  V.  sj..  sol.  alcohol.  With  ethylene 
bromide  it  gives  two  bases  [185°]  and  [130°]. 

Tetrahydride  NHPh.CS.NHO,„Hi., 
[153°].  Formed  from  phehyl-thiocarbimide  and 
(o)-naphthylamine  -tetrahydride  (Bamberger,  B. 
21, 1794).    Prisms,  v.  sol.  benzene-alcohol. 

Phenyl-(^)-naphthyl-thio-urea 
NHPh.CS.NHOuH,.  [165°].  Formed  from 
(3)-naphthylamine  and  phenyl  thiocarbimide 
(M. ;  Freund  a.  Wolf,  B.  25,  1468).  Plates. 
Split  up  by  HClAq  at'  150°  into  aniline,  (j8)- 
naphthylamine,  and  phenyl  and  (/3)-naphthyl 
thiooarbimides.      OOClj     in     toluene     forms 

NFh:0<^"'»-^'>CO  [117°]. 

Tetrahydride  NHPh,CS.NHC,„H„.  [161°]. 
Formed  from  phenyl  thiocarbimide  and  (;8)- 
naphthylamine  tetrahydride  (Bamberger  a. 
Muller,  B.  21,  858).    Prisms  (from  alcohol). 

PHENYL.(a)-NAPHTHYL.UEEA.  Tetra- 
hydride NHPh.CO.NHO,„H„.  [193°].  Formed 
from  (a).naphthylamine  tetrahydride  and  phenyl 
cyanate.  (Bamberger,  B.  21,  1794).    Needles. 

u-Vhenyi-  (;3)  -naphthyl-nrea 
NH2.C0.NPh.0,„H,.    [190°].   Formed  by  heating 
NPh(0,„H,).C001   and  alcoholic   NH,  at  130° 
(Kym,  B.  23, 426).    Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol, 

Fhenyl-(;3)  -naphthyl-nrea 
NHPh.CO.NHC,„H,.      [221°].      Formed    from 
phenyl  cyanate  and  (i3)-naphihylamine  (Gold- 
schmidt,  B.  21,  2567).    Prisms  (from  alcohol). 

Tetj-a/iJ/d j-icZe NHPh.CO.NHC,„H„.  [166°]. 
Formed  from  phenyl  cyanate  and  the  tetra- 
hydride of  (|8)-naphthylamine  (Bamberger  a. 
Miiller,  B.  21,  859).    Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 

Phenyl-di-(j8)-naphthyl-urea  C^B.^d'SJH  i.e. 
NHPh.CO.N(0,„H,),.  [182°].  Formed  from 
phenyl  cyanate  and  di-(6)-naphthylamine  (Geb- 
hardt, B.  17,  3039).  Formed  also  by  heating 
N(C,„H,)j.COCl  with  aniline  in  CHCI3  at  130° 
(Kym,  B.  23,  429 ;  Kiihn  a.  Landau,  B.  23,  811). 
Needles  (from  alcohol).  By  heating  with  ani-- 
line  it  is  converted  into  00(NHPh)2  and  di-(i3)- 
naphthylamine. 

Phenyl-tri- ()3) -naphthyl-nrea 
CO(NPhO„H,).N(C,„H,)2.  [168°].  S.  (alcohol) 
•9  at  16° ;  S.  (benzene)  4-54  at  16°.  Formed 
from  (0,„H,)2N.C0C1  and  phenyl-(;8)-naphthyl- 
amine  at  260°  (Paschkowezky,  B..  24,  2924). 
Granular  crystals,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

Di~phenyl-(S)-naphthyl.urea 
NHPh.CO.NPhO,„H,.      [133°].     Forriied    from 
NPh(C,„H,).C001  and  aniline  (Kym,  B.28,  426). 
White  plates,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

■M-Di-phenyl-di-(;3)-naphthyl-nrea 
NPhj.OO.N(CuH,);i.    £104°].    Formed  bjr  heat- 


TO 

ingNPh^.COCl  with  (0,oH,)jNH  at  226°  Qr,ii| 
heating  (C,„H,),N.C0C1  with  NPh,H  at  2'6a'* 
{Pasohkowezky,  B.  24,  2923).  Ci^lt^Ume 
powder,  m.  sol.  cold  alcohol.  ,  , 
. .  s-Di-pheuyl-di-(;3)-iiapht&7l-idfea 
.Cb(NPh.C,„H,)j.  [186°].  S.  (alcohol)  1  at  18-5°. 
p.  (benzene)  59  at  18'5°.  Formed  by  heating 
P,„H,Nth.COCl  with  C,„H,NPh.OOCl  at  250° 
((P.).  Polyhedral  granales.  Converted  by  HClAq 
at  250°  into  aniliae,  (;8)-naphthol,  and  CO,. 

Tri-phenyl-  (;3)  -naphthyl-urea 
NPhj.OO.NPh.{C,„H.).    [128°].     Formed    from 
0,„H,NPh.COCl  and  NPh^H  at  240°  (P.).    Crys- 
talline powder,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

PHEHYL  o-NIXEO-BENZYL  KETONE 
G^B.^.GO.OB.^.C^'BtTiiO,.  Nitro-deoxybmzo-in. 
Formed,  together  with  the  ^-isomeride,  by  nitra- 
ting phenyl  benzyl  ketone  .(Ney,  B.  21,  2448). 
Sol.  ether  (difference  from  p-  isomeride).  The 
p-  isomeride  yields  a  crystalline  oxim  [107°]. 

FHENYI.  p-NITBO-BENZYL  OXIDE 
CsH5.0.0Hj.CsH4NOj.      [91°].      Formed    from 
y-nitro-benzyl  chloride  and  EOPh  (Kumpf,  B. 
17, 1076).    Plates  (from  alcohol). 

Reference. — Nitbo  -  phentii  -  hiibo  -  benzyl 

OXIDE. 

PHENYL  NITEODIPHEHYLETHYL  KE- 
TONE 0^5.CO.CHPh.OHj.CjH4NOj.  Formed 
from  nitro-benzyl  chloride,  deoxybenzoin,  and 
NaOBt  (Buddeberg,  B.  23,  2071).  The  0-  com- 
pound melts  at  102°  and  yields  diphenylquinol- 
ine  [96°]  (420°)  on  reduction.  The  p-  isomeride 
melts  at  112°  and  yields  an  amido-  compound 
[141°]  on  reduction. 

SI-FHENYL-DINITBOSACYL.  So-called. 
OisHijNjO,.  [87°].  The  chief  product  of  the 
action  of  HNO3  (S.  G.  1-4)  on  aoetophenone 
(Hollemann,  B.  21,  860,  2835).  It  is  accom- 
panied by  an  isomeride  [179°].  Crystals  (from 
ether).  Converted  by  acids  and  alkalis  into 
benzoic  and  oxalic  acids,  NH3,  and  hydroxyl- 
amine.  kojd  yields  OmHioACjNjOs  [149°]. 
Aniline  and  benzanilide  form  compounds  melt- 
ing at  205°  and  160°  respectively. 

DI-FHENYL-NITBOSAMINE  v.Nitrosamme 

of  Dl-FHENYL-AMmE. 

PHENYL-NITEO-TOLYL-THIO-TJEEA        v. 

NlXBO-PHENYL-TOLYIi-THIO-UBEA. 

DI-PHEHYL-NITEO^-TOIYL-UBEA 

NPhj.C0.NHCjH3Me(N0j)  [1:4:8].  [139-5°]. 

Formed  from  nitro-^-toluidine  and  NPhj.COOl 
at  125°  (LeUmann  a.  Bonhoffer,  B.  20,  2121). 
Yellow  needles,  v.  sol.  chloroform  and  benzene. 

PHENYL-OCTINOIC  ACID  0,,B.,fi^  i.e. 
PhC(02H3)(CjHjEt).C0jH  (310°-320°).  This 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  products  of  the  action 
of  CO  at  170°  on  a  mixture  of  NaOEt  and 
PhOHi,.COjNa  (M.  SShroeder,  A.  221,  46). 

PHENYL-OCTOIC  ACID.    Nitrile. 
C8H,3.CHPh.CN.    (287°).    Formed  from  phenyl- 
acetonitrile,  hexyl  iodide,  and  NaOH  (Bossolymo, 
B.  22,  1237).    Oil. 

DI-PHENYL-ra-OCTYL  TEICYANIDE 
C,H„.CsN,^h2.      [43°].      (285°    at    15    mm.). 
Formed    from    CgH,,,COCl,    benzonitrile,    and 
AICI5  (Krafft  a.  Koenig,  B.  23, 2384). 

PHENYL-OCTYL-THIO-TJEEA  C.sH^NaS  i.e. 
08H„NH.CS.NHPh.  [53°].  Formed  from  aniUne 
and  £«c-octyl-thiocaTbimide  (Jahn,.£.  8,  804). 


PHENYL-NAPHTM^i-iffSEA. 


J>.PHENYL.OSOTEIAZOLE       CjH,N,      <A   . 

^gj^^NPh.    [224°].    Formed  by  warming  the  •' 

osotetrazone  of  glyoxal  with  FeCl,  and  HClAq  J 
(Pechmann,  A.  262,  291).    SI.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  - 

alcohol.    HNO3  yields  ^^^^>NPh  [184°].  - 

Tri-phenyl-OBotriazole  clhlN^''^^^-  '^^^^°^- 
Formed  by  heating  the  diphenyl-dihydrazide  of  ■ 
benzil  with  alcohol  at  210°  (Auwers  a.  V.  Meyer,  . 
B.  21,  2806).    White  plates. 

FHENYL-OSOTEIAZOLE  CABBOXYLIC  • 

ACID  ^°>^-^=^>NPh.    [192°].    Formed  by  7 

oxidising  phenyl-methyl-osotriazole  withEMnO,  \ 
(Von  Pechmann,  B.  21,  2760).  Formed  also  by  / 
boiling  the  phenyl-hydrazide  of  di-  nitroso-aoetone  ' 
with  NaOHAq  (Pechmann,  A.  262,  283).  White  a 
needles,  sol.  alcohol,  not  volatile  with  steam.^. 
Yields  a  nitro-  compound  [236°]  which  may  b(v* 
reduced  to  an  amido-  compound  [252°]. 

Salts. — KA'  aq. — BaA'j 4aq.— CdA'2  4aq,'- 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.    [90°].    (286°).. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    [59°].    (3063)^. 

Amide  OjNaHPh.CONHj.  [143-5°];  Eonneaf 
by  boiling  the  phenyl-hydrazide  of  aoetyUdii- 
nitroso-acetone  with  NajCOjAq  (P.).    Needlasi- 

Nitrile  C^HNaPh-ON.  [94-5°].  (1911°'  s& 
60  mm.).  Formed  by  the  action  of  NaOHI  <m. 
the  phenyl-hydrazide  of  di-nitroso-acetone  (Pfeoliv- 
mann,  A.  262,  297).  Plates,  v.  sol.  ether.  Etuis'' 
and  alcoholic  NH,  convert  it  into  the  thio-amide 
CjHN,Ph.CS.NHj  [132°]. 

Fheuyl-osotriazole  dicarbozylic  acid 

^|cQ^|:^>NPh.  [256°].   Formed  by  oxidising^ 

^henyl-di-methyl-osotriazole  with  EMnO,  (Pech- 
mann, A.  262,  311).     Crystalline  powder.    After  . 
fusion  it  melts  at  184°.— OaA":  needles.— Ag^A".  . 
FHENYL-OSOTEIAZOLE         CABBOXYLIC .' 

ALDEHYDE  5^?£^^>NPh.    [70°].  FormedS: 

by  boiling  its  oxim  with  dilute  HjSO,  (Pechmann, 
A.  262,  294).    Insol.  cold  water. 

Oxim  OjHPhNa.CHiNOH.  [115°].  A  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  alkalis  on  the  compound 
CH(NOH).C(NjePh).CH(NOAo). 

Phenyl-hydrazide  C2HPhN3.CH:NjHPh. 
[118°-140°].    Plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

FHENYL-OSOTEIAZYL  ALCOHOL 
CH,(OH).g=Ns^j^pjj_  [67°].  Formed, together 

with  the  carboxylic  acid,  by  warming  the  alde- 
hyde with  cone.  NaOHAq  (Pechmann,  A.  262, 
296).  Prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  soLcold  Aq. 
FHENYL-OSOTBIAZYL-AMINE  .CjH.jN,  i.f. 
CH,(NHJ.g=Nv^j^pj^_     (233°    at    100   mm.). 

Formed  from  C2HPhN3.OS.NH2  by  treatment  in 
alcoholic  solution  with  Zn  and  HGl  (Pechmann, 
A.  262,  300).  —  B'HCl.  [229°].  Tables.  — 
B'2H2PtClj.  Prisms.  —  Di-thio-carbamate. 
[123°].    Tables. 

FHENYL-OXALACETIC  ETHEE  G,^U^fi^i.e. 
COjBt.CO.CHPh.COjBt.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  Na  on  a  mixture  of  oxalic  ether  and  phenyl- 
aoetic  ether  (Wislioenus,  B.  20, 591  j  A.  246, 339). 
Oil,  decomposed  by  distillation,  v.  sol.  alkalis. 
FeCVoolours  its  alcoholic  solution  red.    BoiUnii- . 
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dilute  HjSOj  gives  COj  and  phenyl-pyruvic 
acid  [155°]. 

Phenyl-hydrazide 
C02Et.C(N2HPh).OHPh.COjEt.    [70°].    Needlea 
(from  dilute  alcohol),  v.  sol.  ether. 

Ethyl  ether  of  the  semi-nitrile 
CN.CHPh.C0.C02Et.      [130°].      Formed    from 
phenylaoetonitrile,    oxalic    ether,    and   Na    or 
NaOEt  (Erlenmeyer,  iun.,.J5.  22, 1483).    Plates. 
FeClj  colours  its  alcoholic  solution  green. 

PHENYl-OXAMIC  ACID  v.  Oxalio  aoid. 

PHENYL-OXAMIDE  v.  Oxalic  acid. 

PHENTL-OXAMIDE  CABBOXYLIG  ACID  v. 
Oxalic  acid. 

PHENYL-OXANTHRANOL     OjoH^Oj     i.e. 

0,H,<^^^(°^)>0,H,.     [208°].     Formed    by 

oxidation  of  phenyl-anthranol  with  KjCrjO,  and 
HOAo  (Baeyer,  A.  202,  58).  Colourless  tables, 
insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol.  Cone.  HjSOj  forms  a 
purple  solution.-  Beduced  by  zinc-dust-  and 
HOAo  to  phenyl-anthranol.  Benzene  and 
H2SO4  form  crystalline  OjjHmO. 

Acetyl  derivative  O^jHijAcO^.    [196°]. 

Beference. — Di-ohloko-    and    Oxy-phenyl- 

OXANTEBAKOL. 

PHENYL-OXAZOLE  C,H,NO  i^. 

CPh<^™:^g..    [6°].    (221°).    Formed  by  heat- 

ing  bromo-aoetophenone  with  formamide  at  140° 
(Lewy,  B.  20,  2578 ;  Bliimlein,  B.  17,  2580).— 
B'HOl.    [80°].— B'jHjPtCl.  2aq :  yellow  needles. 

Di-phenyl-oxazole  CPh<^'^-.°pjj.      [103°]. 

(339°).  Formed  by  heating  oi-bromo-aoeto- 
phenone  with  benzamide  at  145°  (B. ;  h.). 
Plates  (from  alcohol).— B'HCl.    Needles. 

Phenyl-iso-oxazole     0B.<^^:^.        [23°]. 

Formed  from  the  oxim  of  benzoyl-acetic  alde- 
hyde and  AcGl  (Glaisen  a.  Stock,  B.  24, 134). 
PHENYL-OXAZOLE   DIHYDBIDE   C„HsN0 

i.e.  CHj^^^-^pj^.  (243°).  Formed  by  warm- 
ing bromo-ethyl-benzamide  with  alkalis  (Gabriel 
a.  Heymann,  B.  23,  2495).  Liquid,  smelling  like 
phenyl-thiazole  dihydride.  Miscible  with  alco- 
hol and  ether,  si.  sol.  water.  HBrAq  forms  bromo- 
ethyl  -  benzamide  and  CH:2(0Bz).CH^tt,.— 
B'jHjPtClr— B'jHjCrA-— B'OsHsNaO,.    [177°]. 

DI-PHENYL  OXIDE  Ot^,fii.e.Phfi:  Mol. 
w.  170.    [28°].    (253°).    aia=  1-5675  at  25°. 

FormaUon. — 1.  By  distilling  oupric  benzoate 
(List  a.  Limpricht,  A.  90, 190). — 2.  By  warming 
diazobenzene  sulphate  or  chloride  with  phenol 
(Hofmeister,  B.  3,  747 ;  A.  159,  204 ;  Hirsoh,  B. 
23, 8709).— 3.  By  heating  phenol  with  ZnCL  at 
350°,  the  yield  being  6  p.c.  (Merz  a.  Weith,  B. 
14, 187).— 4.  By  heating  phenol  with  AlClj  (M. 
a.  W.). — 5.  Together  with  diphenylene  ketone 
oxide  and  a  body  melting  at  111°,  by  distilling 
sodium  salicylate  with  phenyl  phosphate  (B. 
Eiohter,  J.pr.  [2]  28,  273). 

Prep(waticm.-*-By  distiUing  Al(0Ph)3  (Glad- 
stone a.  Tribe,  C,  J.  41,  6). 

Properties.  —  Prisms  (from  cold  alcohol), 
smelling  like  geraniums,  almost  insol.  water  and 
KOHAq.  Cone.  H^SO^  forms  0(08H4.SOjH)j, 
which  forms  Nai5A"a;aq,  BaA",  and  AgjA". 

References. — ^Di-amido-,  Di-bbomo-,  and  Di- 
NiTBO-  and  Bi-oxx-  Difeekyl  oxide. 


PHENYI-OXY-ACETAMIDINE   v.  Mandel- 

AMIDINE, 

PHENYL-OXY-ACETIC    ACID   v.  Mandelio 

ACID. 

DI-PHENYL-OXY-ANGELIC    ACID    v.   TH- 

/jJ/irO-COBNIOULABIC  AOID. 

PHENYL  ^J-OXY-BENZYL  KETONE 
CeH5.C0.CHj.0sH40H.     [129°].     Formed    from 
CHjBz.OjHiNHj  by  the  diazo-  reaction  (Ney,  B. 
21,  2449). .  White  spangles  (from  water). 

Acetyl  derivative.    [87°].    Plates. 

Isomeride  v.  Benzoin. 

PHENYL-OXY-BENZYL-UEEA  C,.H,,NA 
i.e.[l:2]C5Hj(0H).CH,.NH.C0.NHPh.  Formed  by 
warming  0jH4(0H).CHjNH2  with  phenyl  oyanate 
and  benzene.    Needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Methyl  derivative 
[1:2]  CjH/0Me).0H,.NH.00.NHPh.  [145°]. 

Formed  from  08Hj(0Me).CHjNH2  and  phenyl 
cyanate  (Goldschmidt  a.  Ernst,  B.  23,  2743). 

PHENYL-OXY-BBOMO-FBOPIONIC  ACID  v. 
Beomo-oxt-phentl-peopionio  acid. 

PHENYL  OXYBTJTYL  KETONE  0,,H„Oj  i.e. 
OeHi.CO.CHj.CHj.CH2.CHjOH.  [41°].  Formed 
by  boiling  the  anhydride  of  its  carboxylio  aoid 
with  water  (Perkin,  jun.,  C.  J.  51,  733  ;  57, 310). 
Iridescent  plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  If  left  to  stand 
over  H2SO4  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydride. 

Oxim  08H5.C(NOH).C4HbOH.  [57°].  Minute 
plates,  si.  sol.  ligroin. 

Anhydride  C,^'H,^Oi.e.OK,<^^  ch'!>0- 

(250°  at  720  mm.).  Formed  by  heating  its  carb- 
oxylio acid  at  200°  (Perkin,  B.  16,  1792;  19, 
2559;  O./.  51, 730).  Oil.  Converted  by  HBrAq 
into  phenyl  bromo-butyl  ketone. 

PHENYL  OXY-BTJTYL  KETONE  CARB- 
OXYLIC    ACID.      Anhydride    CijHijjOg    i.e. 

CH,  <cHf '^^'CH^^Q-  Semoyl-tetramethyl- 
ene  carhoxylia  acid.  Phenyl  dehydrohexone 
carboxylic  acid.  [144°].  Formed  by  saponifica- 
tion of  its  ether,  which  is  made  by  the  action  of 
trimethylene  bromide  on  sodium  benzoyl-acetic 
ether  (Perkin,  jun.,  C.  J.  51,  726  ;  B.  19,  2557). 
Monoolinic  crystals,  a:6:c  =  2'638:l:3-398  ; 
j8  =  74-44'.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Converted 
by  cone.  HBrAq  in  the  cold  into  CsHs.CO.O^HjBr. 
— CaA". — PbA":  white  pp. — AgA':  white  pp.  ' 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [60°].  Monoolinio 
prisms;  fl5:6:c  =  1-002:1:  -591;  ;8  =  68°34'. 

Beference. — Nitbo-phenyl  oxy-bctyl  keionb 
anhydeide  oabboxylio  aoid. 

PHENYL  -  OXY  -  BUTYRIC   ACID   v.  Osy- 

PHENYL-EUTYBIO  ACID. 

PHENYL  OXY-.J/-CUMYL  KETONE 

C,H5.C0.CsHMe30H.  [187°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  phenyl  amido-ij'-cumyl 
ketone  (Frohlioh,  B.  17,  1806).  Plates,  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  sol.  alkalis. 

PHENYL  OXYETHYL  SULPHONE 
Cs'S^.SO^.O^fl^-  Formed  by  heating  glycolic 
ohlorhydrin  with  sodium-benzene  sulphinate 
and  a  little  water  at  120°  (Otto,  J.pr.  [2]  30, 186). 
Prepared  by  boiling  OaH4(S02CoH5)j  with  KOHAq. 
Liquid,  si.  sol.  water,  miscible  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  Beactions.  —  1.  -Cone.  H^SO,  forms 
CeH5.S02.CjH4.0.S03H,  which  yields  3iBaA'jaq, 
crystallising  from  water  in  needles. — 2.  Sodium- 
amalgam  reduces  it  to  alcohol  and  Ph.SOaH  01 
PhSH.— 3.  PClj  forms  PhS0j.CjH,01,  crystallis- 
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ing  from  benzene  in  six-sided  tablets  [56°]. — 
4.  I'Gls  forms  the  sparingly  soluble  anhydride 
(Ph.SO,.O^Hj),0  [70°].— 5.  Aqueous  NH,atl20° 
forma  (Ph.S02.02Hj2NH.  —  6.  Chromia  acid 
oxidises  it  to  Ph.SOj.CH^.COjH 

Acetyl  derivativcGifix^^O^.    Oil. 

Benzoyl  derivative  Ph.SOj.CjHi.OBz 
[125°]. 

PHENYL  OXY  .  METHYL  KETONE  v. 
Bbnzoyl-oaebinol. 

PHENYL  - OXY  -  NAPHTHYL  KETONE. 
Ethyl  derivativeG^,B.^(0'E\,).CO.G,U^.  [75°]. 
Formed  from  0,„H,.OEt,  BzCl,  and  AlCl,  (Gat- 
termann,  B.  23,  1209).    Needles. 

Phenyl-di-bxy-naphtliyl  ketone 

C,H,.C0.C.H3<^|°||:g|.    [191°].  Formed  by 

boiling  (o) -benzoyl-naphthoquinone  with  SnCl2 
and  alcohol  (Kegel,  .4.  247, 183).    White  plates. 

Acetyl  derivative.    [155°].    Plates. 

Isomeride    v.   Di-oxy-phektl-naphthyij-ke- 

lONE. 

PHENYL -0XYPHENYLBI4ZYL-HYDKAZ  - 

INE  ^^''•^^C.NH.NHPh.       [181°].     Formed 

by  heating  di-phenyl-oarbazide  with  COCI2  at 
100°  (Freund  a.  Kuh,  B.  23,  2831).  "White 
crystals,  insol.  benzene.  Oxidised  by  FeCl,  to 
CjNjPhOj.N:NPh  [200°]. 

PHENYL  -  OXY  -  PHENYLTHIOBIAZYL  . 

HYDRAZINE  ^^^-I^C.NH.NHPh.        [124°]. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  COCl^  on  di-phenyl- 
thiooarbazide,  the  resulting  CjNjPhSO.NiNPh 
[140°]  being  reduced  by  alcoholic  ammonium 
sulphide  (Freund  a.  Kuh,  B.  23,  2827).  Needles. 
DI-PHENYL-DIOXYPHENYLENE  DI- 

KETONE  0.  DiOXTPHENYLENB  DIPHENYL  DI- 
KETONE. 

PHENYL-OXY-PIVALIC    ACID    v.    $-oxy- 

PHEKYL-VAIiEEIO  ACID. 

PHENYL-OXY-PEOPIONIC   ACID  v.    Oxy- 

PHENYl-PBOPIONIC  ACID. 

DI-PHENYL  OXYPEOPYLENE  DISUL- 
PHONE  CH(OH)(CH2.S02.C,H,),.  Formed  by 
oxidation  of  the  product  of  the  action  of  NaSPh 
on  dichlorhydrin  (Otto  a.  Bossing,  B.  23,  758). 
Oil,  V.  sol.  alcohol. 

Benzoyl  derivative.    [150°].    Needles. 

DI-PHENYL  OXY-PEOPYL  SITLPHONE. 
Anhydride  (C„H5.SO.,.CHj.CH2.CHj),0.  [85°]. 
Formed  by  heating  di-phenyl  trimethylene  di- 
sulphone  with  alcoholic  potash  at  120°  (Otto,  B. 
24,  1833).    Hexagonal  tables,  insol.  water. 

PHENYL  OXYTOLYL  KETONE.  Methyl 
derivative  C.Hs.CO.OjHjMe.OMe.  [80°]. 
Formed  from  OjHjM:e(OMe),  BzCl,  and  AlCl^ 
(Koenigs  a.  Carl,  B.  24,  3897).    Crystals. 

PHENYL-OXY-VALERIC     ACID    v.     OxY- 

PHENYL-VALEKIC   ACID. 

Di-phenyl-oxy-valeric  acid  v.   Tetrahydro- 

CoiiNIOHLAKIC  ACID. 

PHENYL-PAEABAMIC  ACID  v.  Parabamio 

ACID. 

PHENYL-PAEACONIC  ACID  v.  Anhydride 

of  OxY-BENZYL-SnCCINIO  ACID  and  NlIBO-PHENYL- 
PAKAOONIO  ACID. 

DI-PHENYL-PENTADECYL  TEICYANIDE 
C3N3PK,(CH2)„CH3.  [64°].  (328°  at  13  mm.). 
Formed  by  heating  benzonitrile  with  palmityl 
chloride  and  AlClj  from  40°  to  100°  (Kraft  a. 


Hansen,  B.  22,  809).  Globular  groups  of 
needles  (from  isobutyl  alcohol),  v.  sol.  ether. 

PHENYL  PENTADECYL  KETONE 
C^Hs.CO.C.sH,,.  [59°].  (251°  at  15  mm.). 
Formed  from  palmityl  chloride,  benzene,  and 
AICI3  (Krafft,  B.  19,  2982;  21,  2266).  Plates 
(from  alcohol),  sol.  ether.  Yields  benzoic  and 
pentadecoio  acids  on  oxidation. 

Reference. — Oxy-jphenyi.  pentadeoyl  ketone. 

PHENYL-PENIANE  v.  Amyl-benzene. 

PHENYL-PENTANE  DICAEBOXYLIC  ACID 
C02H.CsH,.CEt3.C02H.  [148°].  Formed  by  tha 
aotion'of  KOHAq  upon  its  anhydride 

tion  of  alcoholic  potash  and  EtI  on  di-oxy- 
ethyl-isoquinoline  (Pulvermaoher,  B.  20,  2494). 
Crystalline. — BaA". — Ag^A"  ;  yellow  powder. 

PheuyUpentane  tricarboxylic  ether 
CHEt(CO.,Et).C(CH,Ph)(C02Et)2.  (336°  cor.). 
S.G.  f  1-0899.  ;iD  =  1-4867  at  20°.  Formed 
from  sodium  butane  tricarboxylic  ether  and 
benzyl  chloride  (Bischoff  a.  Mintz,  B.  23,  654). 
Yields,  on  saponification,  two  benzyl-ethyl-suo- 
oinid  acids  [157'5°]  and  [123-5°]. 

Phenyl-pentane  tricarbozylic  acid 
CMe2(COjH).C(CHjPh)(C02H)j..  [178°].  Ethyl 
ether  EtjA'".  (337°  cor.).  S.G.  '£  1-0950. 
;Ui,  =  1-4834  at  20°.  J?ormed  in  like  manner 
from  isobutane  tricarboxylic  ether  (B.  a.  M.). 
Yields,  on  saponification,  the  acid  and  also 
benzyl-di-methyl-sucoinic  acid  [155°]. 

Fheuyl-pentaue  tri-carboxylic  acid 
CHMe(C02H).CHj.C(CHjPh)  (CO,H).,.  [130°]. 
One  of  the  acids  got  by  saponifying  the  product 
of  the  action  of  benzyl  chloride  on  sodium  iso- 
butane tricarboxylic  ether  (Bischoff,  B.  23, 
1947).    Plates  (from  water). 

Di-phenyl-pentane  tetra-carboxylic  ether 
CHj(0(C02Bt)j.CHjPh)2.     (c.  240°  at  20  mm.). 
Formed  from  disodium  propane  tetra-carboxylio 
ether  and  benzyl  chloride  (Dressel,  A.  256,  191). 
Thick  oil. 

PHENYL-PENTENOIC  ACID  C„H,A  i.e. 
C5Hj.C4HB.CO2H.  Hydrocinna/menylacryUc 

acid.  [31°].  Formed  by  reduction  of  phenyl- 
peutinoic  acid  by  sodium-amalgam  (Baeyer  a. 
Jackson,  B.  13,  122).  Plates.  Yields  di-oxy- 
phenyl-valeric  acid  on  oxidation  by  alkaline 
KMnO,  (Fittig  a.  Mayer,  A.  208,  51). 

Dihromide.     [109°].    Prisms. 

PHENYL-PENTINOIC  ACID  C„H,„02  i.e. 
CsH5.CH:CH.CH:CH.C02H.  Styryl-acryUc  acid. 
[166°].  Formed  from  oinnamio  aldehyde,  AOjO, 
and  NaOAc  (Perkin,  O.  /.  31,  403;  Fittig,  A. 
268,  50).  Prisms  (from  water).  On  oxidation 
by  alkaline  KMnO,  it  yields  benzoic  aldehyde 
and  racemic  and  oxaUc  acids  (Doebner,  B.  23, 
2374).— SrA'2  2aq.— Ag^A". 

C/iZoriie  0,2H,30C1.     [25°]. 

Amide.    [186°].    Tables  (from  alcohol). 

Di-pheuyl-pentinoic  acid 
CeH5CH:CH.CH:CPh.CN.   [119°].    Formed  from 
cinnamio    aldehyde,    phenyKacetonitrile,     and 
NaOEt  (Freund  a.  Immerwahr,  B.  23,  2856). 
Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Reference. — Niieo-    and    Oxy-phenyl    pen- 

TIKOIO    ACID. 

PHENYL-PHENTEIAZINE.  Dihydride. 
*^s^*<0:^.NPh-     t^^^°^-    ^o™ed   by   adding 


PHENYL  l>HEPfYL-ETHYL  KETONE. 


KaNO,  to  a  solution  of  o-amido-benzyl-phenyl- 
bydrazine  or  o-amido-benzyl-aniline  in  HClAq 
atO"  (Busoh,  B.  25,  448).  Plates,  v.  sol.  al- 
cohol. Salts.— B'HCl.—B'2HjPtCl„.  [130°].— 
B'OjHaNsO,.  [111°].  Orange-red  needles. 
PHENYI-PHEITTBIAZOLE      C.jH.N,     i.e. 

CsH,^^>NPh.  [109°].  Occurs  as  a  by- 
product in  the  manufacture  of  amido-azo-benz- 
ene  (Gattermann,  B.  21,  1633).  Formed  by  the 
action  of  phenyl-hydrazine  on  bromo-di-nitro- 
benzene,  the  resulting  nitro-phenyl-phentriazole 
[l:4:5]OjH3(NOs):N3Ph  being  reduced  to  amido- 
phenyl-phentriazole  [183°]  and  NH,  then  elimi- 
nated (Eehrmann  a.  Messihger,  B.  25,  899). 

Isomeride  CBHj<^i;     ^N.    Phenyl-phenyl- 

ene-asimide.  [90°].  Formed  from  o-amido- 
diphenylamine  and  nitrous  acid  (SchiipfE,  B.  23, 
1843).    Needles,  sol.  alcohol. 

PHENYI-PHEN-(;8)-NAPHTHA0EIDIlIE 

C6H«<CPh>°'"^«-  ^^^^°  "i"=°'^-]-  formed  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  phenyl-(i8)-naphthylamine 
and  benzoic  acid  with  V.f)^  or  ZnCl^  (Claug 
a.  Eiehter,  B.  17,  1595).  Sublimes  in  -white 
needles.— B'jHjPtCls :  glittering  yellow  needles. 

DI-PHEWYL  PHENYL-ACETYLENE  DI- 
KETOXE  V.  Dehydko-acetophenone-benzil,  vol. 
i.  p.  37. 

Si-phenyl-dipbenylacetylene  diketone  v. 
OxtiiEPiDEN,  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 

PHENYL-PHENYL-AMIDO-ACETIC  ACID 
CiiHjPh.NH.CH2.COjH.  Formed  from^-amido- 
diphenyl  and  ohloro-aoetio  acid  (Zimmermann, 
B.  13,  1966).  Plates  (from  hot  water).— BtA'. 
[95°].    Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

PHENYL  PHENYL-AMIDO-ETHYL  KE- 
TONE  CjHs.CO.CjH^NHPh.  [38°].  Formed  from 
CjHs.CO.CjHjBr  and  aniline  (Pampel  a.  Schmidt, 
B.19,  2896).    Yellow  crystals. 

Acetyl  derivative.  [103°].  Needles. 

PHENYL  PHENYL-AMYL  KETONE 
0,^joO  i.e.  C.H5.C0.CHPh.CH,l?r.  [78°].  (330° 
cor.).  Formed  from  phenyl  benzyl  ketone, 
NaOEt,  and  isobutyl  bromide  (V.  Meyer  a. 
Oelkers,  B.  21, 1295).  Needles.  Yields  an  oxim 
[118°]  crystallising  in  prisms. 

PHENYL-PHENYL-BENZAMIDINE 

C„H,A  *•«■  CPh<™>C,H3Ph.  [198°].  Formed 
from  CeH3Ph(N0j).NHBz,  tin,  and  HOAc  (Hiib- 
ner,  A.  209, 347).  Plates  (from  alcohol).— B'HCl. 
— B'jHjPtCls.— B'2H,S0, :  needles,  si.  sol.  water. 

PHENYL-PHENYL  BENZYL  KETONE 
OjoHi^O  i.e.  CsH,Ph.00.CH2Ph.  [150°].  (above 
360°).  Formed  from  diphenyl,  phenyl-acetio 
chloride^  and  AlCl,  (Papoke,  B.  21, 1339).  Plates 
(from  alcohol).  Converted  by  NaOEt  and  CSClj 
into  C,H.Ph.CO.CPh:CS  [above  320°]. 

PHENYL  PHENYL-BUTYL  KETONE 
C8H5.C0.CHPhPr.    [33°].   (330°).    Formed  from 
sodium    deoxybenzoin    and    m-propyl    bromide 
(BischofE,   B.  22,    346).      Thread-like    needles 
{from  alcohol).    Yields  an  oxim  [100°]. 

■Phenyl  phenyl-isobntyl  ketone 
CiHj.CO.CHPhPr.     [48°].      (325°).    Yields  an 
oxim  [70°]  and  a  phenyl-hydrazide  [72°]. 

DI-PHENYL-DI-PHENYL-CARBINOL 
(0,H,Ph),CH.OH.      [151°].     S.   (alcohol)  1-25; 
(etiier)  3 ;  (ligroin)  -5  at  16°.    Got  by  reducmg 


the  corresponding  ketone  with  sodium-amalgam 
(Adam,  A.  Oh.  [6]  15,  260;  cf.  Weiler,  B.  7, 
1189).    Plates. 

PHENYL  -  DI  -  PHENYL  -  CAEBINYLAMINE 
CsHj.CjHj.CHPh.NH™.  [77°].  Got  by  reducing 
the  oxim  CaH5.CaH4.C(NOH).C5H5  by  sodium- 
amalgam  (Keller,  M.  12,  508).  Needles  (from 
ether),  insol.  water.  Cone.  H2SO4  forms  a  deep- 
violet  colour,  becoming  claret-red  on  warming. 
— B'HOAo.[161°].  White  needles  (from  water).— 
B'HCl.  [252°].  White  needles.— B'HNOa. 
[211°].— B'jHjPtCl54aq.  [191°].  Yellow  needles. 

Phenyl-tiiphenylcarbinyl-amine 
NHPh.CPhj.  [146°].  Formed  from  aniline  and 
CPhjBr  (Elbs,  B.  17,  703  ;  Hemilian  a,.  Silber- 
stein,  B.  17,  746).  Hexagonal  prisms,  v.  sol. 
CSj.  Yields  a  nitrosamine  [c.  156°]  and  a 
tetra-sulphonic  acid  025H„(SO.,H)4N  which 
yields  easily  soluble  Ba^A"  and  Cu^A''. 

PHENYL     TRI-PHENYL-CABBINYL    KE 

TONE  V.  (;8)-BENZPrNA0OLIN. 

DI-PHENYL  -  DIPHENYLENE  -  DI  -UREA. 

NHPh.CO.NH.C„Hj.CeHj.NH.CO.NHPh.  [above 
300°].  Concentric  needles  (from  aniline). 
Formed  by  adding  phenyl  cyanate  (2  mols.)  to 
an  ethereal  solution  of  benzidine  (Kiihn,  B.  18, 
1478). 

PHENYL  PHENYL-ENNYL  KETONE 
C,H,.CO.CHPh.OsH„.  [61°].  (350°-355°). 
Formed  from  deoxybenzoin  (B.  Bischoff,  B.  22, 
348).  Yields  an  oxim  [101°]  crystallising  in 
long  needles. 

PHENYLPHENYL  -  ETHYL  ALCOHOL 

[l:3]0,H,Ph.CHMe.0H.  [86°].  Formed  By  re- 
ducing CsHjPh.CO.CHj  with  sodium-amalgam 
(Adam,  A.  Gh.  [6]  15,  257).  Crystalline  mass. 
Cannot  be  distilled. 

DI-PHENYL  DIPHENYLETHYLENE  DI- 
KETONE CHPhBz.CHPhBz.  Bidesyl.  Hydro- 
oxylepiden.  [255°].  Formed  as  described  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  139.  Needles  (from  benzene),  insol 
alcohol.  On  boiling  for  two  hours  with  alcohol 
it  changes  to  an  isomeride  [261°],  sol.  alcohol 
(Fehrlin,  B.  22,  553). 

Isomeride.  [161°].  Isobiaesyl.  Accompanies 
bidesyl  when  prepared  from  deoxybenzoin, 
NaOEt,  and  I,  or  from  BzCHBrPh,  NaOEt,  and 
deoxybenzoin  (Knovenagel,  B.21,1356).  Prisms 
(from  alcohol).  Reacts  with  hydroxylamine 
forming  CsjHnNjO,  [110°-120°].  Cone.  H^SO, 
forms  with  bidesyl  and  isobidesyl  a  green 
solution,  turning  brown.  NH3  forms  tetra- 
phenyl-pyrrole. 

PHENYL  PHENYL-ETHYL  KETONE 
CsH3.CO.CHMe.CA.  [53°].  (318°  cor.). 
Formed  from  CjHs.CO.CHNa.CjH,  and  Mel 
(V.  Meyer  a.  Oelkers,  B.  21,  1297).  Needles 
(from  alcohol).    Forms  an  oxim  [120°]. 

Phenyl  phenyl-ethyl  ketone 
CeH3.CO.CH.,.CH.,.C3H,.  [73°].  (above  360°). 
Formed  by  reducing  phenyl  styryl  ketone  with 
zinc-dust  and  HOAo  (Sohneidewind,  B.  21, 
1825).  Plates  (from  alcohol).  Yields  an  oxim 
[87°].  Isoamyl  nitrite  and  NaOEt  form 
CsH.jNOj  [126°]. 

Phenyl  diphenyl-ethyl  ketone 
CHj-CO.OHPh.CHjPh.    [120°].    Formed  from 
phenyl   benzyl    ketone,    NaOEt,     and    benzyl 
chloride-  (V.   Meyer  a.  Oelkers,   B.   21,   1300). 
Needles  (from  alcohol).     Yields  an  oxim  £208°]. 


u 
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Phenyl     phenyl-ethyi     ketone 

CARBOXYLIC  ACID  OsHs.CO.CHPh.CH^.COjH. 
[152°]  (J.  a.  M.) ;  [^61°]  (^.  a.  0.).  Formed  by 
oxidising  dehydro-aoetone-benzil  with  OrOj  and 
HOAo  (Japp  a.  MiUer,  B.  18,  184).  Needles.— 
BaA'j2aq.— AgA'. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  Formed  from 
Ph.CO.CHNaPh  and  CICH^OOjEt  (V.  Meyer  a. 
Oelkers,  B.  21,  1305).    When  heated  it  yields 

an  anhydride  0<Ccph'6Ph  ^^^^°^'  ^^^noe  am- 
monia forms  NH<^^°jj:^^^  [189°].  Phenyl- 
hydrazine  acting  on  desylacetio  acid  forms 
C^jH.jNjO  [110°]  and  (C^jH.jN^O)^  [243°].    The 

former,  NHPh.N^^^j^i^p^  ?  may  be  reduced 

by  Na  and  isoamyl  alcohol  to  NH<^qH^q^Jj 
[207°].       Aniline     converts     the     acid     into 

NI'l'<OTh;c]^  C190°J  ^"^ 

NI'KOTh6?h:c?h:0Ph>NI'li  °°t  "^«»«d  "'^ 
300°. 

Phenyl  phenyl-ethyl  ketone  carbozylic 
acid.    Methyl  ether 

CsH5.C0.0H(C0jMe).CH;j'h.  (c,  253°  at  50 
mm.).  Formed  from  methyl  benzoyl-acetate, 
NaOEt,  and  benzyl  chloride  (Perkin  a.  Cahnan, 
C.  J.  49,  155). 

Phenyl  di.phenyl-ethyl-ketone  carbozylic 
acid  Cj^isOa  i.e.  CBH5.CO.CH2.CPh2.CO2H. 
[183°].  Formed  by  heating  the  lactone  of  oxy- 
tri-phenyl-crotonic  acid  with  alcoholic  potash 
(Japp  a.  Klingemann,  C.  J.  57,  681).  Plates. 
Eeduced  by  boiling  HIAq  to  tri-phenyl-butyro- 
lactone.  Phenyl-hydrazine  in  alcoholic  solution 
yields  G^^^fi,  which  is  reduced  "By  Na  and 
isoamyl  alcohol  to  oxy-tri-phenyl-pyrrole  di- 
hydride  Cj^H.aNO.— NH^A'.— AgA'.  On  heating 
with  alcohol  and  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride 
it  forms  Cj^H^NOa  [152°]  and  C22H„NO  [143°]. 

Methylamide  C^B.^i^02.  [156°].  Formed 
from  tri-phenyl-crotolactone  and  methylamine. 

Ethylamide.    [130°].    Needles. 

Phenyl  tri-pheuyl-ethyl  ketone  carbozylic 
acid.    Methylamide 

C5H5.CO.CHPh.CPh2.CONHMe.  [260°].  Formed 
by  heating  the  lactone  of  oxy-tetra-phenyl-cro- 
tonio  acid  with  alcoholic  NHjMe  at  100°  to  200° 
(Klingemann  a.  Laycook,  B.  24,  514).  Plates, 
si.  sol.  alcohol.    Yields,  on  distillation, 

PHENYL  PHENYL-HEPTYL  KETONE 
C.H5.C0.CHPh.CeH,3.  [59°].  (345°).  Needles 
or  plates  (from  alcohol).  Yields  an  oxim  [89°] 
(Bischoff,  B.  22,  347). 

PHENYI-DI-PHENYL-HYDRAZINE 
NHPh.NHO„HjPh.  [127°].  Formed  by  reducing 
OBHs.N^.CjHjPh  with  ammonium  sulphide 
(Locher,  B.  21,  911).  Needles  or  plates  (from 
dilute  alcohol).  Yields  a  di-acetyl  derivative 
[203°]. 

PHENYI-DI-PHENYl  KETONE  v..'£-smtL- 

BENZOPHERONE. 

PHENYL-PHENYL  MEKCAPTAN  C,jH,„S 
i.e.  CsH4Ph.SH.  [111°].  Formed  by  educing 
CjH4Eh.S0jCl  with  tin  and  HCl  (Sabriel  a. 
Deutsoh,£.13,  386).— Pb(S.C^,Ph)j.  Eeddish- 


brown  pp.— C.^H^SMe.  [108°].  Needles  (Ober- 
mayer,  B.  20, '2927). 

DI-PHENYL-DI-PHENYL-METHANE 
(CeHjP^jCHj.  [161°].  (360°).  Formed  from 
diphenyl,  methylal,  HOAc,  and  H^SO,  (Weiler, 
B.  7,  1188).  Formed  also  from  diphenyl, 
OHjClj,  and  AlClj ;  the  yield  being  bad  (Adam, 
A.  Ch.  [6]  15,  254). 

•  DI- PHENYL  DI  -  PHENYL  -  METHYLENE 
DISULPHIDE  CPh2(SPh)2.  [139°].  Formed  by 
passing  dry  HCl  into  a  hot  mixture  of  benzo- 
phenone,  phenyl  mercaptan,  and  ZnCl,  (Bau- 
mann,  B.  18,  888).    Prisms  (from  ether). 

PHENYL-PHENYL  DI- PHENYL-ETHYL 
KETONE  C„H4Ph.C0.CHPh.CHPh.  [158°]. 
Formed  from  CjHiPh.CO.CHjPh,  NaOEt,  and 
benzyl  chloride  (Papcke,  B.  21, 1389).  Needles 
(from  alcohol).    Yields  an  oxim  [175°]. 

PHENYL  PHENYL  -  PBOPINYl  KETONE 
CASBOXYLIC  ACIDCPhiC.CHBz.COjH.  [135°]. 
(0.  275°  at  40  mm.).  Formed  from  di-benzoyl- 
propionio  ether  and  alcoholic  potash  (Kapf  a. 
Paal,  B.  21,  1488).  Yellow  needles  or  plates, 
insol.  water.  Phenyl-hydrazine  forms  CjjHjiNjO 
[100°].  Boiling  with  alcohol  and  HClAq  forma 
di-phenyl-furfurane  carboxylio  acid  [217°].  Al- 
coholic NH3  yields  di-phenyl-pyrrole  carboxylic 
ether. — KA'2aq :  yellow  needles  (from  alcohol). 

PHENYL  a  -  PHENYL  -  PROPYL  KETONE 
C„H5.C0.CHEtPh.  [58°].  (324°  cor.).  Formed 
from  phenyl  benzyl  ketone,  NaOEt,  and  EtI 
(V.  Meyer  a.  Oelkers,  B.  21,  1299).  Needles. 
Yields  an  oxim  [130°]. 

Phenyl  phenyl-propyl  ketone 
C,H5.CO.CH2.CHPh.CH5     or     CeHj.CO.OMejPh 
[70°].    (340°-345°    i.V.).    Formed   by  heating 
acetophenone  with  HI  and  P  at  140°  (Graebe,  B. 
7, 1625).  Plates  (from  alcohol),  v.  e.  sol.  ether. 

PHENYL  DI- PHENYL.  PROPYL  THIO- 
TJREA  NHPh.CS.NH.CHj.CHPh.CH2Ph.  [129°]. 
Formed  from  di-phenyl-propyl-amine  and  phenyl 
thiocarbimide  (Freund  a.  Eemse,  B.  23,  2862). 

PHENYL  PHENYL  -  PYRAZYL  KETONE 
CsH2PhNj.CO.CsH5.  [123°].  Formed  by  heating 
phenyl-pyrazole  with  BzCl  at  245°  (Balbiano,  O. 
19, 139).  Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol).  Yields 
an  oxim  [154°]  and  a  phenyl-hydrazide  [140°]. 

SI-PHENYL-SI-PHENYL  S1TLPHIDE 
CjiH^S  i.e.  (CsH,Ph)2S.    [172°].    Formed  by 
distilling  Pb(S.C5H<Ph)2  (Gabriel  a.  Deutsoh,  B. 
13,  386).    Plates,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Di-phenyl  di-phenyl  disulphide  (CjH4Ph)2S2. 
[150°].  Formed  by  atmospheric  oxidation  of 
OeH,Ph.SH  (G.  a.  D.).  Needles,  sol.  alcohol 
and  CSj. 

PHENYL-PHENYL  SULPHOCYANIDE 
OsH^Ph.SCN.  [84°].  Formed  from  Pb(SCBH<Ph), 
and  ICy  (Gabriel  a.  Deutsch,  B.  13, 389).  White 
crystals. 

DI-PHENYL-DI-PHENYL  SULPHONE 
(CeSjPWaSOj.      [216°].      Made    by    oxidising 
(OsHiPhJjS  with  KMnOi  (Gabriel  a.  Deutsoh,  B. 
18,  887).    Plates,  si.  sol.  ether. 

PHENYL .  PHENYL  ■  SULPHONO  -  BENZ  AU- 
IDINE  PhC(NPhH):NSOjPh.  [139°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  aniline  on  the  imido-chloride 
obtained  from  the  anilide  of  benzene  sulphonio 
acid  by  the  action  of  PCI5  (Wallaoh  a.  Gossmann, 
A.  214,  214).  Narrow  plates  (from  alcohol). 
Appears  not  to  combine  with  HCl.    On  dry  dis- 
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(illation  it  gives  di-phenylamine,  benzonitrile, 
SOj,  and  phenyl  sulphides. 

PHENYL-PHENYL-THIOCARBIMIDB 
OeH4Ph.N:OS.      [58°].     Formed    by    distilling 
(OjH,Ph.NH)jOS  with  P.O.  (Zimmermann,  B. 
13,1964).    Needles. 

PHENYL  PHENYl-THIO-GLTCOLLIC  ACID 
C,H4Ph.S.CHj.00aH.  [170°].  Formed  from 
ohloro-acetio  aoid  and  CsHiPh.SNa  (Gabriel  a. 
Deutsoh,  B.  13,  389).  Colourless  crystals,  si. 
sol.  water. 

Fhenyl-phenyl-di-tMo-di-glyeoUic  acid 
0,jHg(S.CHj.C02H)j.      [252°].      Formed    from 
OijHjSuPb  and  CaOHj.COjH.    Crystals. 

DI-PHENYL-DI-PHENYI-THIO-TJEEA 
CS(NH.C8H4Ph)2  [228°].    Formed  from  jp-amido- 
diphenyl  and  CS,  (Zimmermann,  B.  13,  1968). 
t'lates. 

PHEirei  PHENYL  DI-TOLYL-CAEBINYL 
KETONE  V.  Phentl-tolyl-pdiacolin. 

PHENYL  -  PHENYL  -p  -  TOLYL  -  CABBINYL- 
UREA  NHPh.CO.NH.CHPh.C,HjMe.  [206°]. 
Formed  from  OsH4Me.OHPh.NHj  and  phenyl 
oyanate  (Goldsohmidt  a.  Stoker,  B.  24,  2802). 

PHENYL  PHENYL-DI-XYLYL-CAEBINYL 
KETONE  V.  Phenyl-xyltii-pinacolin. 

PHENYL  PHOSPHATES. 

mono  -  phenyl  di  -  hydrogen  phosphate 
C8H50.PO(OH)j.  Phenyl-phosphoric  acid.  [98°]. 
A  product  of  the  action  of  PjOj  on  phenol  (Bern- 
bold,  Z.  1866,  652 ;  Jaoobsen,  B.  8, 1519;  Bapp, 
A.  224,  157).  Deliquescent  needles.  Partially 
decomposed  by  boiling  water  into  phenol  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Yields  phenol  and  HPOj  on 
distiUation.— CaA". — BaA"  :  prisms. 

Chloride  C5H5O.POCI2.  (242°).  A  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  POOI3  on  phenol.  Formed 
also  from  OeHsG.PCli  and  SOj  (Ansohiitz  a. 
Emery,  A.  253,  110). 

Si-phenyl  hydrogen  phosphate 
(CjH50)2PO.OH.  X56°]  (E.).  A  product  of  the 
action  of  PjOj  on  phenol.  Formed  also  by  boil- 
ing (PhO)3PO  (Imol.)  with  aqueous  KOH(lmol.) 
,(Glutz,  A.  143,  193),  and  by  decomposing  the 
<!hloride  with  water.— BaA'j — AgA'. — NHjPhA'. 
fc.  160°]  (Wallaoh,  B.  8, 1235). 

Chloride  (CbH50)2P001.  (315° at 272mm.). 
Formed  from  phenol  and  POCI3.  OU,  slowly  de- 
composed by  water. 

Anilide  (C„H50)jP0.NHPh.  [129°].  Six- 
sided  tables,  V.  si.  sol.  water  (W.). 

Tri-phenyl  phosphate  (G^fi\VO.  [45°]  (J.). 
(245°  at  11  mm.)  (A.  a.  B.)  Formed,  together  with 
Chloro-benzene,  by  the  action  of  PCI5  on  phenol 
(Williamson  a.  Sorugham,  C.  J.  7, 240).  Formed 
fclso  from  phenol  and  POCI3  (Jaoobsen),  or  PCI5 
(Glutz),  foUowed  by  water.  It  is  also  a  product 
Of  the  action  of  water  on  OeHjCPCl,  (Ansohutz 
a.  Emery,  A.  253, 110). 

Prepa/raiicm.—K  mixture  of  phenol  (280  pts.) 
and  phosphorus  oxychloride  (150  pts.)  is  heated 
to  boiling  with  an  inverted  condenser  for  16 
hours,  the  excess  of  phenol  is  removed  by  dis- 
tillation or  by  shaking  with  dilute  NaOH ;  the 
yield  is  90  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  (Heim,  B.  16, 

1763). 

Properties. — Needles,  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  alco- 
hol, V.  sol.  ether. 

Seactions.  —  By  distillation  with  sodium 
acetate  or  benzoate  it  gives  phenylacetate  or 
Jbenzoate.    Heated  with  potassium  sulphide  it 


yields  tri-phenyl-thio-phosphaie  PS(OCjH5)3, 
together  with  phenol  and  some  diphenyl  and 
di-phenyl  oxide.  On  distilling  with  MgO,  PbO, 
ZnO,  or  OaO  the  chief  product  is  phenyl,  together 
with  some  diphenylene-oxide  (Ereysler,  B.  18, 
1716).  Chlorine  passed  into  its  cold  ethereal 
solution  forms  (CaH50)3PClj  (A.  a.  E.). 

Reference. — Nitro-phbnyl-phosphates. 

PHENYL-PHOSPHINE  CjE^PHj.  Mol.  w. 
110.  (161°).  S.G.  la  1-001.  A  product  of  the 
action  of  alcohol  on  CsHsPIjH  and  on  CsHsPClj 
(Michaelis,  B.  7,  6 ;  10,  807;  12,  338;  4.181, 
303).    Pungent  liquid. 

BeacUons.  —  1.  Absorbs  oxygen,  forming 
O5H5PHO.OH  [70°].— 2.  Sulphur  at  100°  forms 
liquid  OaH^PH^S  and  solid  (0«H5P)3S  [138°].— 3. 
CSj  at  150°  forms  O^'Ej^^a,. 

Salts .— CeHjPHal.    Needles.— B'jHjPtClj. 

Phenyl-di-chloro-phosphine  CuHsPClj. 

Phosphemyl  chloride.  Mol.  w.  179.  (225°  cor.). 
S.G.  s  1-3428  (Thorpe,  C.  J.  37,  347).  Formed 
by  passing  benzene  and  PCI3  through  a  red-hot 
tube.  Formed  also  by  heating  HgPhj  with  PCI3 
at  180°,  and  by  the  action  of  AICI3  on  a  mixture 
of  benzene  and  PCI3  (Michaelis,  B.  12, 1009  ;  A. 
181,  280).  Pungent  fuming  liquid,  decomposed 
by  water  into  HCl'and  CbH^PHCOH  [70°]. 
Chlorine  forms  CjHsPClj  [73°],  which  is  split  up 
at  180°  into  C^HjCl  and  POl,,  and  is  converted 
by  water  into  08H5P0(0H)2.  SbCl^  forms 
CjHsPCliSbCls,  an  unstable  yellow  orystalliue 
powder.  Br  yields  CsHsPCLiBrj  [208°]  and 
CBHjPClfBr,.  HI  forms  OoHjPHI,.  H^S  yields 
oily  (C8H5PS)2  and  crystalline  OjjHjjNjSa  [193°]. 
S  forms  liquid  OjHsPSClj  (270°)  (Kohler,  B.  13, 
464). 

Phenyl-di-bromo-phosphine  CsHjPBrj.  [257°]. 
Got  from  HgPhj  and  PBr,  (MiohaeHs,  B.  9. 519). 
Liquid.  Br  yields  CjHsPBr,  [207°]  and 
CeH^PBr^. 

Di-phenyl-phosphine  (0|iH5)jPH.  (0.  280°). 
S.G.  is  1-07.  Formed,  together  with  the  acid 
(C„H5)2PO.OH  by  the  action  of  dilute  NaOHAq 
on  (CjHJjPCl  (MiohaeUs  a.  Gleichmann,  B.  15, 
801 ;  Dorken,  B.  21,  1508).  Oil,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
Weak  base.  Yields  (C|jH5)2PO.OH  on  oxidation. 
OS2  forms  (C„H5)4P4HjCSj  [157°].  —  B'HCl. 
Crystalline.— B'XPtClj.—B'fil. 

Bi-pheuyl-chloro-phosphiue  (CeHs)2PCl. 

(320°).  S.G.  15  1-229.  Formed  from  HgPh^ 
and  O^HsPClj  at  225°  (Michaelis,  B.  10,  627 ;  18, 
2109 ;  A.  207,  208).  Formed  also  by  heating 
CijHsPClj  in  a  sealed  tube  for  120  hours  at  300° 
(Dorken,  B.  21,  1505).  Thick  liquid,  decom- 
posed by  water  or  NajCOaAq  into  (CsHJjPH  and 
(C5H5)jP0.0H.  Absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air 
forming  (0eH5)jP0Cl. 

Tri-phenyl-phosphine  P(C3H5),.  [79°]. 
(above  360°)  (MiohaeUs,  B.  15,  802,  1610 ;  A. 
229,  297).  Formed  from  CoHsPClj,  bromo- 
benzene  and  Na.  Prepared  by  adding  sodium  to 
a  mixture  of  PClj  (1  mol.)  and  CjHsBr  (3  mols.) 
diluted  with  4  volumes  of  dry  ether  and  kept 
cool.  The  reaction  is  completed  by  boiling  for 
12  hours,  and  the  ether  is  filtered  o£E  and 
evaporated  to  crystallisation. 
■  Properties. — ^Large  prisms  or  tables,  .sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  insoL  water.  Very 
weak  base.    Does  not  combine  with  OS,. 

Salts.— B'HI.  [215°].  Prisms,  sol.  alcohol, 
insol.  water.— B'jHsPtCl..—B'HgCl,. 
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Alhylo-halides.—Wmel.  [183°].— 
B'MeClaq.  [213°].  Crystals,  v.  e.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.— B'jMejPtCl,.  [238°]. 
B'Etl.  [165°].— B'Prl.  [201-5°].— B'PrI2act. 
[191°].— B'OHjPrl.  [177°].— B'CsHi.I.  [174°].— 
B'CH.,PhCl  aq.  [288°].— B'CHjPhBr.  [275°].— 
B'CH,PhI.  [253°].  —  B'jOHJj.  [281°].  — 
B'jCjH^Brj.    [above  300^. 

Benzylo-nitrate  B'CjH^NOj.  [203°].  S. 
•838  at  15°.    Needles  (from  water). 

Benzylo-picrate  B'O^B.fifi^'^fi,.  [148°]. 

Benzylo-bichr ornate  (B'CiHjJaCrjO,. 

Benzylo-sulphocyani'de  B'C,H,SON. 
[189°].    Prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  water. 

Tri-phenyl-phosphine  oxide  {C8H5)3P0. 
[153-5°].  (o.  360°).  Formed  by  oxidising  tri- 
phenyl-phosphine  with  Br  and  NaOHAq  or  with 
cono.  HClAq  and  KOlOj.  Prisms  (containing  aq), 
si.  sol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol.  Yields  two  tri- 
nitro-  compounds  [68°]  and  [242°],  the-latter  of 
which  yields  a  tri-amido-  compound  [258°],whence 
bromine  water  forms  0P(CjH2Br2(NH2))3  [206°]. 
— B'HNO,.  [75°].  Yellow  needles,  decomposed 
by  water. 

Tri-pheuyl-phospMne  Bnlphide  (OeHs)3PS. 
[157-5°].  Formed  from  PhjP  and  S  in  CS^. 
Colourless  needles,  v.  sol.%loohol,  insol.  water. 

Tri-pheayl-phosphine  selenide  (CjH5)3PSe. 
[184°].    Formed  from  Ph3P  and  Se.    Needles. 

Tetra-phenyl-diphospMne  P2(ObH5)j.  [67°]. 
(400°).  Formed  from  (C,H3)2PC1  and  (CjHjj^PH 
(Dorken,  B.  21,  1509).  With  CS^  at  138°  it 
forms  PhjP.CS.SPHjPhj  [157°],  insol.  ether. 

PHEHYL-PHOSPHINIC    ACID  v.   Phenyl- 

-FHOSPHITEB. 

Di-phenyl-phospMnic  acid  (0,H5)2PO.OH. 
[190°]  (Miohaelis,  B.  8,  922 ;  11,  885 ;  15,  802  ; 
18, 2113).  Formed  by  oxidation  of  {C^s)J?Cl  or 
of  di-phenyl-phosphine.  Needles,  si.  sol.  cold 
alcohol.— CaA'j3aq. — AgA':  bulky  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  EtAf.    [165°].    Needles. 

Phenyl  ether  (C„H3)jP0.0CjH5.  [136°]. 
Formed  by  oxidising  (CoHJ^POCsHj  (265°-270°), 
which  is  got  by  warming  (0jH5)2PC]  with  phenol. 
Small  needles,  sol.  hot  alcohol,  insol.  water, 

PHENYL  FHOSFHIIES, 

Mono-phenyl  dihydrogen  phosphite 
C„H50.P(0H)2.  Formed  by  adding  water  to 
C5H5O.PCI2  (216°)  which  is  got  by  the  action  of 
PClj  on  phenol  (Noack,  A.  218,  90 ;  Ansohiitz, 
A.  239,  310).  Unorystallisable  syrup,  decom- 
posed by  addition  of  more  water  into  phenol 
and  HsPOs. 

Isomeride  C5H5P0(0H)2.  Phenyl phospMnic 
acid.  Phosphenylic  acid.  Benzene  phosphomc 
acid.  [158°].  S.  23-5  at  15°.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  water  on  C3H5PCI4  (Michaelis,  A.  181, 
321).  Plates,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Yields,  on 
nitration,  CbH,(NOj)PO(OH)j  [132°],  which  may 
be  reduced  to  crystalline  C8H4(NH2).PO(OH)j.— 
NaHA"a;aq.  —  Na^A"  12aq.  —  CaHjA"j.  — 
CaA"2aq.— SrHjA"jaq.— CuA".— FejA"s2iaq. 

Ethers.— Me^k".  (247°).— EtjA".  (267°). 
— EtHA".— BtAgA".— PhHA".  [57°].  Formed 
from  C5H5POCI2  by  successive  treatment  with 
phenol  and  boiling  water.  Needles,  si.  sol. 
water.— PhjA".  [63-5°].  Formed  from  phenol 
and  CsHjPCl,. 

Chloride  C„HsPOClj.  (258°).  Formedfrom 
CaHsPClj  and  water,  and  also  from  CuHsPCL,  and 
0.    Thick  liquid. 


Di-phenyl  hydrogen  phosphite  (CAOj^POM. 
Formed  by  adding  a  little  water  to  the  compound 
(C8H30)2P01  (295°  at  781  mm.)  which  is  got 
from  phenol  and  PClj  (N.).  Unorystallisable. 
Decomposed  by  more  water  into  HjPOj  and 
phenol. 

Tri-phenyl  phosphite  (CeH50)3P.  (220°  at 
11  mm.).  S.G.  js  1 184.  Formed  by  heating 
phenol  (3  mols.)  with  PCI3  (1  mol.)  at  230°  in  a 
current  of  dry  CO,  (Noack,  A.  218;  91 ;  Ansohiitz 
a.  Emery,  A,  239,  311).  Neutral  liquid,  v.  sol. 
alcohol.  Decomposed  by  water  into  phenol  and 
H3PO3.  Dry  bromine  forms  (CjHsOjsPBrj,  which 
is  converted  by  water  into  (C5H50)3PO. 

PHENYI-PHTHALIDE  ■».  Anhydride  of  Oxi- 


BENZYL-EENZOIC   ACID. 


^GPh,- 


Di-phenyl-phthaUde    i.e.    G^B.i'Q,Q''yo. 

Phthalqphenone.  Tri-phenyl-carbinol  carboxylic 
anhydride.  [115°].  Formed  by  the  action  of 
AlCl,  on  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  phthalyl 
chloride  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [6]  1,  523 , 
Baeyei,  B.  12,  642  ;  A.  202,  50)  or  of  benzene 
with  [l:2]C,HjBz.CO.OAo  (Von  Peohmann,  B. 
14,  1866).  Got  also  by  heating  phthalyl  chloride 
with  HgPhj  (Noelting,  B.  17,  387).  Plates  (from 
alcohol).  Insol.  KOHAq,  sol.  boiling  alcoholic 
potash,  but  reppd.  by  acids. 

Reference. — Di-AMiDO-ni-PHENYL-PHTHAiiiDE. 

DI-PHENYI-PHTHAIIDE  CAEBOXYLIC 
ACID  V.  Anhydride  of  Tki-phenyii-caebinoi.  w- 

OAEBOXYLIC  AOID. 

PHENYI.PHTHALIMIDE  v.  Phenyl-vmide 
of  Phthalio  acid. 

PHENYL-PHTHALIMIDINE    C„H„NO  i.e. 

C,H4<^^^2>NPh.    [160°].     Got    by    heating 

phthalide  with  aniline  at  210°  (Hessert,  B.  10, 
1450 ;  11,  239 ;  Eacine,  A.  239,  88).  .  Formed 
also  by  reducing  the  phenylimide  of  phthalia 
acid  with  tin  and  HClAq  (Graebe,  A.  247,  305). 
Plates  (from  alcohol),  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

PHENYL-PIPEBAZINE  v.  Phenyl-pybazine 

HEXAHYDKIDB. 

PHENYL-PIPERIDISE  v.  Phenyl-pybidinb 

HEXAHYDKIDE. 

PHENYL-PEOPANE  v.  Cumene. 

Di-phenyl-propane  CH2(CH2Ph)2.  Di-benzyl- 
methane.  (290°-300°).  Formed  by  heating  di- 
benzyl  ketone  with  HIAq  and  P  at  180°  (Graebe, 
B.  7,  1628).  Got  also  from  CHjCl.CHCl.CH.Cl, 
benzene,  and  AICI3  (Clans,  B.  18,  2935).  Liquid. 

Di-phenyl-propane  CH2Ph.CHPh.CH5.  (291°- 
295°).  S.G.  2  -996.  Formed  from  benzene, 
AICI3,  and  propylene  chloride  or  allyl  chloride 
(Silva,  C.  B.  89,  606).  Formed  also  by  adding 
H2SO4  to  a  cooled  mixture  of  toluene  and  sty- 
rene  (Eraemer,  Spilker,  a.  Ebenhardt,  B.  23, 
3274).    Oil,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Di-phenyl-propane  CMeJPhj.  (282°). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  benzene  and  AICI3  on 
CCljMej  or  CH2:C01.CH3  (Silva,  Bl.  [2]  34,  674 ; 
35,  289). 

Tri-phenyl-propane  CsH5(CjH5),  (340°). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  AlCi,  upon  a  mixture 
of  benzene  and  glyceryl  tri-bromide  or  tri- 
chloride (Clans  a.  Mercklin,  B.  18,  2935).    Oil. 

PHENYL  -  PEOPANE  TBICAEBOXYLIC 
ACID  CH2Ph.C(C02H)2.CHj.C02H.  [168-5°]. 
Formed  from  benzyl-malonio  ether,  NaOEt, 
and  chloro-acetic  ether    (Fittig,   A.  256,  92). 


PHENYL-PROPIONIC  ACID. 
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Small  prisms,  m.  sol.  warm  water.  Yields 
benzyl-suooinio  acid  [161°]  when  boiled  with 
water.— CajA'",  6iaq.— BaaA'",  2|aq.— AgsA'". 

Ethyl  ether  EtsA"'.  (336°  oor.).  S.G. 
^o  1-1079.  ^n  =  l'484  at  20°.  Formed  from 
sodium  ethane  tricarboxylic  ether  and  benzyl 
chloride  {Bisohoff  a.  Mintz,  B.  23,  653). 

Di-phenyl-propane     tetra-carbozylio     acid. 
Di- nitrite  of  the  di-ethyl  ether 
(COjEt)jO(CH,.C„H,.CN)j.    [86°].    Formed  from 
sodium  malonio  ether  and  [l:2]0aHi(CN).CHa01 
(Ilausmann,  B.  22,  2019).     Prisms. 

Tri-phenyl-propane       dicarbozylio       acid. 

Imide  C,Ut<^Q^'^'yCO.    [174°].     Formed 

from  0«H4<^f;o  NH'  ^^^^7^  chloride,  and 
NaOEt  (Pnlvermaoher,  B.  20,  249")).  Yellow 
plates  (from  alcohol). 

Sejizj/ Z- imide  CajHjsNOj.    [109°]. 

PHENYL  PEOPAEGYL  OXIDE  G,Ufi  i.e. 
CeH5.0.0,H,.  (210°).  S.G.  a  1-246.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  bromo- 
aUyl  derivative  of  phenol  (Henry,  0.  B.  96, 
1233).    Liquid. 

PHEiryi-PR0PAIlGYL-lIREAO,„H,„NjO  i.e. 
CHiC.CHj.NH.CO.NHPh.  [133°].  Formed  from 
propargylamine  oxalate,  phenyl  cyanate,  and 
KjCOjAq  (Paal  a.  Hempel,B.  24,  3042).  Needles. 

PHEHYl-PEOPENYIAMIDINE  C^Hj^N,. 
[68°].  Formed  from  propionitrile,  HCl,  and 
aniline  (Michael  a.  Wing,  Am.  7,  72).  Hexa- 
gonal plates,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. — B'2H2PtOl5. 

PHENYL  PEOPENYL  METHYL  KETONE 
GAESOXYLIO  ACID  O.^HijOs  i.e. 
CH3.00.C(CH2.002H):CHPh.  [125°].  S.  3  at 
100°;  '5  at  15°.  Formed  by  boiling  benzoic 
aldehyde  with  acetyl-propionic  acid  and  NaOAc 
(Erdmann,  A.  254, 187).— BaA'^Saq.— OdA'^ 2aq. 
— MgA'j.— CaA'^SIaq:  groups  of  needles. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.    (o.  215° at  38mm.). 

PHENYL  PEOPENYL  SULPHIDE 
CeH5.S.CMe:0H2.    (208°).    Formed  by  heating 
phenyl-Bulphydro-erotonio  acid  (Autenrieth,  A. 
254,  232).     Yellowish  oil,  volatile  with  steam. 

TEI-PHENYL  PEOPENYL  TEISULPHONE 
C3H5(S0jPh),,  [226°].  Got  from  CHBr(GH2Br)2 
and  sodium  benzene  sulphinate  (Stuffer,  B.  23, 
1413).    Needles,  m.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

DI-PHENYL-PEOPENYL-DI-UEEA 

™*^H;OO.NHPh-  ["°°]-  ^°'^^^  *'°™ 
propionamidine  and  phenyl  cyanate  (Pinner,  B. 
23,  2924).  Needles,  m.  sol.  alcohol.  Yields  di- 
phenyl-urea  [234°]  when  boiled  for  a  long  time 
with  alcohol.  Boiling  dilute  HOAc  forms 
NHPh.OO.NH.OO.CjH5  [137°]. 

PHENYL-PEOPIOLIC  ACID  C^H^Oj  i.e. 
C,H5.0;0.COjH.    Mol.  w.  146.    [137°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  Na  and  CO^ 
on  ai-bromo-styrene  (Glaser,  Z.  [2]  4, 328 ;  A.  154, 
140).— 2.  By  boiling  oj8-di-bromo-phenyl-pro- 
pionic  acid  or  its  ether  with  alcoholic  potash 
(G. ;  Perkin,  jun-.C.  J.  45, 173  ;  Weger,  A.  221, 
70  ;  Boser,^.  247, 138).— 3.  By bpiling a-bromo- 
oinnamio  acid  with  alobholio  potash  (G. ; 
Bairisoh,  J.pr.  [2]  20,  181). 

ProperUes. — Trimetrio  twin  crystals.  Ee- 
dueed  by  zinc  and  HOAc  to  cinnamio  acid 
(Aronstein  a.  HoUemann,  B.  22,  1181)  and  by 
Bodiiim-amalgam  to  phenyl-propionic  acid.  Dry 


HCl  passed  through  its  solution  in  HOAc  forma 
two  ohloro-oinnamio  acids  [142°]  and  [132°] 
(Michael,  J.  pr.  [2]  40,  63). 

Salts. — KA.'. — BaA'^aq:  square  tables.^ 
BaA'2  2aq :  needles. — BaA'j  3aq.— CuA'2  4aq.  — 
AgA' :  sparingly  soluble  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  MA.'.    (260°-270°j. 

Beferences. — Amido-    and    Niibo-    PHENieL- 

PBOPIOLIO   AOID. 

a-PHENYL-PEOPIONIC  ACID  OgH,„Oj  i.e. 
CHs.CHPh.CO.JI.  Hydratropic  acid.  (268°). 
Formed  by  reducing  atropic  acid  (15  g.)  with 
(5  p.o.)  sodium-amalgam  (90  g.)  (Trinius,  A, 
227,- 262;  of.  Kraut,  A.  148,  244;  Fittig,  A. 
195,  165).  Got  also  from  acetophenone  by  treat- 
ment with  HCy,  the  resulting  CH3.CPh(0H).0N 
being  saponified  and  the  oxy-phenyl-propionio 
acid  reduced  by  HI  andP  (Janssen,  A.  250, 135). 
OH,  with  characteristic  odour.  Yields  atrolactio 
aoidCHs.CPh(OH).C03H  onoxidation  by  altalina 
KMnOj.- BaA'i.2aq.— CaA'2  3aq.  —  CaA'j  2aq.  — 
AgA' :  plates  (from  hot  water). 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.    (221°). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (230°).  S.G.  ¥ 
1-0147    Ea,=83-3(Bruhl). 

^TOide  OHMePh.CONHj.    [92°].    Plates. 

JViiriie  CHMePh.CN.  (232°)l.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  POI5  on  the  amide,  and  from  sodium 
phenyl-acetonitrile  and  Mel  (Oliveri,  O.  18, 572). 

iB-Phenyl-propionic  acid  CHaPh.CH2.C0,H. 
Hydrocirmamie  acid.  Mol.  w.  150.  [48-7°]. 
(280°  i.V.).  H.C.V.  1,084,600.  H.C.p.  1,085,500. 
H.F.  105,500  (Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  40,  135).  S. 
•6  at  20°.  A  product  of  the  putrefaction  of  albu- 
men, 20  g.  being  got  from  5  kilos  of  ox-brain' 
(Stockly, /.^r.  [2]24,  17). 

Formation. — 1.  By  reduction  of  cinnamio 
acid  by  sodium-amalgam  or  HI  (Erlenmeyer,  A. 
121,  375;  137,  327;  Popoff,  Bl.  [2]  4,  375; 
Giacosa,  H.  8,  108). — 2.  By  reducing  ajS-di- 
bromo-phenyl-propi'onio  acid  (Schmitt,  A.  127, 
319).— 3.  From  ethyl-benzene  vid  CH^Ph.CHjCl 
and  CH2Ph.CH2.CN  (Fittig,  Z.  1869,  166 ;  A. 
156,  249).— 4.  By  oxidising  phenyl-propyl  alco- 
hol (W.  von  Miller,  B.  9,  274).— 5.  By  heating 
benzyl-malonio  acid  (Conrad,  A.  204, 176). 

Properties. — Needles  (from  water),  sol.  alco- 
hol and  ether;  volatile  with  steam.  When 
taken  internally  it  is  secreted  as  hippuric  acid 
(E.  a.  H.  Salkowski,  B.  12,  653). 

Salts.— NHjA'.  Plates,  v.  e.  sol.  water.— 
CaA'j  IJaq. — CaA'2  2aq.  —  BaA',  2aq.— PbA'j,  aq. 
ZnA'j. — AgA'.  Phenyl-hydrazine  salt: 
[57°] ;  silky  needles  (Liebermann,  B.  24, 1107). 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (239°  oor.).  ■  S.G.  a 
1-0455.  S.V.  196-0.  Liquid,  with  peculiar  odour. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (248°  cor.).  S.G.  2 
1-0343.    S.V.  221-5  (Lossen,  A.  254,  63). 

n- Propyl  ether  Vrk'.  (262°  cor.).  S.G. 
2  1-0152  (Weger,  A.  221,  79).     S.V.  246. 

Isoamyl  ether  CsH.iA'.  (292°).  S.G.  2 
•981 ;  ii  -952  (B.). 

Benzyl  ether  C,H,A'.  (0.  300°).  S.G. 
j|^  1-074.  Formed  by  warming  benzyl  acetate 
with  sodium  (Conrad  a.  Hodgkinson,  B.  10,254; 
A.  193.  300). 

Amide  C^'B.y^SO.  [105°].  Formed  by  heat- 
ing  the  ammonium  salt  at  230°  (Hofmann,  B, 
18,  2740).     Small  needles. 

Nitrile  C„H,N.  (261°  cor.).  S.G.  is  1-0014. 
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Oconrs  in  the  oil  of  Nastti/rtvum,  officinale  (Hof- 
mann,  B.  7,  520). 

Di-a-phenyl-propionio  acid  CHj.CPhj.COjH. 
[173°].  (above  300°).  Made  by  oxidation  of  the 
(i3)-pinacolin  of.acetophenone  OPh2Me.CO.CH3 
[41°]  with  chromic  acid  mixture  (Thorner  a. 
Zinoke,  B.  11,  1993).  Formed  also  by  dissolving 
pyruvic  acid"  and  benzene  in  HjSO,  at  0°  (Bot- 
tinger,  B.  14, 1595).  White  leaflets,  sol.  ether, 
alcohol,  and  hot  water. — KA'— CaA'^  l^aq. — 
BaA'  2ac[.— AgA' :  white  pp. 

a/S-Dl-phenyl-propionic  acid 
CHJPh.CHPh.CO2H.  [84°].  Formed  by  the 
■action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a  mixture  of 
benzyl  chloride  and  ClCOjEt  (Wurtz,  0.  B.  70, 
350).  Got  also  by  reducing  phenyl-oinnamio 
acid  (Oglialoro,  J.  1878,  821).  Needles,  si.  sol. 
boiling  water.— CaAV—PbAV     [146°].— AgA'. 

i^iiriZe  CH2Ph.CHPh.CN.  [58°].  (c.  335°) 
(Janssen,  A.  250,  133). 

Di-;3-plienyl-propionlc  acid 
CHPh2.CH2.CO2H.    [1^5°].    Formed  from  allo- 
cinnamic  acid,  benzene,  and  H2SO4  (Liebermanu 
a.  Hartmann,  B.  25,  960).    Needles.— CaA'j. 

aajS-Tri-phenyl-propionic  acid 
CH2Ph.CPh2.CO2H.   [162°].    Formed  by  saponi- 
fying the  nitrile  with  HOAc  and  fuming  HClAq 
at  220°  (Nenre,  A.  250, 147).    White  needles,  v. 
b1.  sol.  water. — AgA' :  white  insoluble  powder. 

^itriZe  CH2Ph.CPh2.CN.  [126°].  Formed 
from  CHPhj.CN,  benzyl  chloride,  and  NaOEt. 

Tri-iS-phenyl  propionic  acid  PhgC.CH2.CO2H. 
[177°].  Formed  from  Ph3C.CH(C02Et)2  by 
boiling  with  alcoholic  potash  (Henderson,  C.  J. 
51,  226 ;  B.  20,  1014).  Prisms  (from  alcohol), 
v.  si.  sol.  water. — KA' aq.— NaA' aq. — BaA'jaq. 
— AgA'.    Minute  needles. 

Ethyl  ether  MA.'.    [81°]. 

Beferences. — Amido-,  Amido-sulpho-,  Bkomo-, 
Bbomo-sulpho-,     Bkomo-amido-,    Bkomo-niteo-, 

CbLOEO-,  I0DO-,  IODO-OXY-,  N1IKO-AMIDO-,  NlTBO- 

OXT-,   N1TB0-,   OxY-AMiDO-   and    Oxy-   phbnyl- 

PBOPIONIO  ACID. 

FHENTI.-FBOFIONIC    ALDEHYDE 
CsH5.CH2.CH2.CHO.      [208°].       Formed    from 
ji-cnmene  by  ^successive  treatment  with  CrOjClj 
and  water  (Etard,   A.  Ch.  [5]  22,  254).    Oil. 
Forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  NaHSO,. 

Oxim.  Oil.  Yields  a  solid  hydrochloride. 
AC2O  rapidly  forms  phenyl-propionitrile ;  hence 
it  is  a  syn-  oxim  (Dollfus,  B.  25,  1918). 

PHEirYL-PBOPYL  ALCOHOL  OsHjjO  i.e. 
CHPhEt.OH.  Mol.  w.  136,  (216°).  S.G.  2 
1-016.  Formed  by  reducing  phenyl  ethyl  ketoije 
with  sodium-amalgam  (Errera,  O.  16,  322 ;  cf. 
Barry,  B.  6,  1007.  Got  also  from  benzoic  alde- 
hyde by  successive  treatment  with  ZnEtj  and 
water  (Wagner,  Bl.  [2]  42,  830).  Yields 
CHPhEt.OAo  (228°  i.V.)  and  oily  OHPhEtCl. 

Phenyl-propyl  alcohol  CH2Ph.CH2.0H20H. 
(235°  unoor.)  (213°  at  860  mm.).  S.G.  "f  1-0079. 
I<.g  1-5478.  Ba,  =68-79  (Briihl,  A.  200,  191). 
Occurs  in  storax  as  phenyl-propyl  cinnamate 
(MiUer,  A.  188,  202).  Prepared  by  reducing 
cinnamyl  alcohol  with  sodium-amalgam  (Biig- 
heimer,  B.  6,  214;  A.  172,  123;  Hatton  a. 
Hodgkinson,  Q.  J.  89,  319 ;  Errera,  (?.  16,  310). 
Viscid  oil.  Heating  with  cone.  HClAq  yields 
0H2Ph.CH,.CH,Cl  (219°),  whence  NaOEt  forms 
0H2Ph.CHi,0H20Et  (220°). 

Acetyl  derivative  CsHePh.OAo.    (245°). 


Fhenyl-isopropyl  alcohol 

CH2Ph.CH(0H).CH,.      Methi 

(215°).    Got  by  reducing  benzyl  methyl  ketone 

(E.).   Liquid,  with  pleasant  odour. 

Di-phenyl-propyl  alcohol 
CHjPh.CHPh.CHjOH.      (301°).      Formed     by 
warming  di-phenyl-propylamine  nitrite  (Freund 
a.  Bemse,  B.  23,  2863).     Oil,  sol.  alcohol. 

FHENYL-PEOFYL-AMINE  OoHuN  i.e. 
CHjPh.CH2.CH2NH2.  (222?  i.V.).  Formed  by 
reducing  the  phenyl-hydrazide  (20  g.)  of  cin- 
namic  aldehyde  dissolved  in  alcohol  (300  g.)  by 
(2^  p.c.)  sodium-amalgam  (700  g.)  and  HOAo 
(70  g.)  at  about  30°,  the  yield  being  30  p.c.  of 
the  theoretioa-1  (Tafel,  B.  19,  1930 ;  22,  1857). 
Liquid,  m.  sol.  water,  miscible  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  Absorbs  CO2  from  air,  forming  a  crystal- 
line mass.  The  aqueous  solution  is  strongly 
alkaline.— B'HCl.  [218°].  Plates.— B'H2S0,.— 
B'2H2C20,.  [156°].  Needles.  —  B'Kfifit.— 
B'2H2PtCl„.    Plates,  sol.  hot  water. 

Fhenyl-isopropyl-amine  CH2Ph.CHMe.NH2. 
(203°).  Formed  by  the  action  of  Br  and  KOHAq 
on  the  amide  of  phenyl-isobutyric  acid  (Edeleano, 
B.  20,  618).    Liquid.- B'jHjPtOle.    Needles. 

Isomeride  u.  Cuudine. 

Di-p&enyl-propyl-amine 
CH2Ph.CHPh.CH2NH2.  (316°).  Formed  by  re- 
ducing the  nitrile  (30  g.)  of  phenyl-cinnamio 
acid  dissolved  in  alcohol  by  treatment  with  Na 
(75  g.)  (Freund  a.  Bemse,  B.  23,  2860).  Liquid, 
sol.  alcohol.  Forms  with  HgCl,  a  crystalline 
compound  [107°].— B'HCl.  [190°].  Needles.— 
Auroohloride  [145°]. 

Di-acetyl  derivative.  [85°].   Needles. 

PHENYL  ■  n  -  FBOFYL-TBIAZOLE  CABB- 

OXYLIC      ACID     ^^^^O.COjH.        [161°]. 

Formed  by  saponifying  the  nitrile  which  is  made 
from  phenyl-hydrazine  dicyanide  and  butyric 
anhydride  (Bladin,  B.  25,  179).  Cubes  (from 
alcohol)  or  prisms  (from  benzene). — CuA'2  |aq. — 
AgA'.    Balky  white  pp. 

Amide  OjNsPhPr.CO.NH,.  [122-5°].  The 
thio-amide  CjNsPhPr.CS.NHj  [130-5°]  is  got 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide 
on  the  nitrile. 

Phenyl-isopropyl-triazole    carbozylic    acid 

^g^-^^C.OOjH.      [135°].      Formed    in   Uke 

manner  (B.).  Prisms. — HA'HCl.  Needles. — 
CuA'j25aq. — AgA  :  minute  tables. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.    [76°]. 

Amide.  [128°].  Needles.  The  thio-amide 
O2N3PhPr.CS.NH2  [148°],  formed  by  the  action 
of  alcohoUo  NH3  and  HjS  on  the  crude  nitrile, 
crystallises  in  yellow  needles. 

DI .  PHENYL  -  DI-ISOPBOPYL-TETBAZON E 
NPhPr.N:N.NPhPr.  [79°].  Formed  by  oxi- 
dising  phenyl-isopropyl-hydrazine  with  HgO 
(Michaelis  a.  Philips,  A.  252,  281).  Octahedra. 

DI-PHENYL-PBOPYI  TEICYANIDE 

CPh<^^:^p^^N.    [78-5°].    (239°  at  15  mm.). 

Formed  from  benzonitrile,  butyryl  chloride,  and 
AICI3  at  75°  (Krafft  a.  Von  Hansen,  B.  22,  807). 
Decomposed  by  dilute  H2S04  into  NHj,  butyrio 
acid,  and  HOBz.— B'jHjPtOl,.    Needles. 
PHENYL-PBOPYLENE  v.  AiiTi-BENaEiii. 


PHENYL-PYRAZINE. 
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PHENTL    PEOPYLENE  -  i|i  -  THIO  -  TJREA 

C,„H,^,S    i.e.    g™J-S>C.NHPli.        [117°]. 

Formed  from  the  isomeric  phenyl -allyl-thio-urea 
[95°]  and  HClAq  at  100°  (Prager,  B.  22,  2992). 
Oxidised  by  potassium  chlorate  and  HClAq  to 

^g'^^-^^'^C.NHPh    [192°].  —  B'jH,Pt01„.  — 

B'd^H^sO,.     [154°].    Yellow  needles. 

DI  -  PHENYL  -  ISOPEOPYL  -  GLYOXALINE 


OHPr<: 


■NPh.CH, 


[95°]. 


TETBA-HYDEIDE  v.^..s.NPh.CH,- 
Formed  from  di-phenyl-ethylene-diamine  and 
isobutyrio  aldehyde  (Moos,  B.  20,  734).  Crys- 
talline groups  (from  alcohol),  si.  sol.  water. 

PHEinrL-PEOPYL-HYDEAZINE  C„H,,Nji.e. 
CjHjNH.NHPr.  [158°].  Formed  by  heating 
propionamide  with  phenyl-hydrazine  (Freund, 
B.  21,  2461).     Plates  (from  chloroform). 

Fhenyl-isopropyl-hydrazine  CjEgNPr-NHy 
(233°).  Formed  from  sodium  phenyl-hydrazine 
and  isopropyl  bromide  (Michaelis  a.  Philips,  B. 
20,  2485;4.252,278).-B'HCl.  [135°].  Crystal- 
line. Yields  a  tetrazone  [85°].  Phenyl-thio- 
carbimide  forms  NPhPr.NH.CS.NHPh.   [116°]. 

Acetyl  derivative.    [102°].    Needles. 

DI-PHENYL-PEOPYLIDENE  BISULPHIDE 
MejC(SPh)2.  [56°].  Formed  from  phenyl-mer- 
captan  and  acetone  (E.  Baumann,  B.  19,  2804). 
Crystals,  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

DI-PHENYL-PEOPYLIDENE  DISTJLPHONE 
MejC(S0jPh)2.  [97°]  (B.);  [182°]  jF.).  Formed 
by  oxidising  MejC(SPh)2  (Baumann,B.  19,  2810), 
and  also  by  treating  CH2(SPh)2  with  NaOH  and 
Mel  (Fromm,  A.  253,  162).  Crystals,  almost 
insol.  cold  water. 

PHENYL  PEOPYL  KETONE  C,„H,jO  i.e. 
Ph.CO.Pr.    Mol.  w.  148.     (221°).     S.G.  i^  -992. 

Formation.—!.  By  distilling  calcium  butyrate 
with  calcium  benzoate  (Schmidt  a.  Fieberg,  B. 
6,498). — 2.  By  the  action  of  AICI3  on  a  mixture 
of  benzene  and  butyryl  chloride  (Buroker,BZ.  [2] 
37,  4). — 3.  By  boUing  benzoyl-aoetic  acid  with 
dilute  alcoholic  potash  (Baeyer  a.  Perkin,  B.  16, 
2131 ;  0.  /.  45, 181). 

Properties.  —  Oil.  Does  not  unite  with 
NaHSOj.  Oxidised  by  CrOj  and  HjSO^  to 
benzoic  and  propionic  acids  (Popoff,  B,  6,  560). 
CrOjCla  forms  C,„H,202Cr02Clj,,  a  brown  powder. 

Phenyl  isopropyl  ketone  Ph.CO.Pr.  (209°- 
217°).  Formed  by  distilling  calcium  isobutyrate 
with  calcium  benzoate  (Popoff,  B.  6,  1255). 
Liquid.  Yields  benzoic  acid,  COj,  and  HOAc  on 
oxidation. 

OsiTO.— Ph.C(NOH)Pr.  [58°].  Plates  (from 
ligroin)  (Eattner,  B.  20,  506). 

PHENYL  PEOPYL  KETONE  CAEBOXYLIC 
ACID  V.  Ethyl-benzoyl-acetic  add,  vol.  i.  p.  482. 

Phenyl  isopropyl  ketone  o-carbozylic  acid 
C„H,  A  *•«•  ^'^•OO-CeHj.COjH.  [121°].  Formed 
by  boiling  isopropylidene-phthalide  with  alcohol 
and  KOHAq  (Eoser,  B.  17,  2777).    Crystals. 

PHENYL  -  PEOPYL  METHYL  KETONE 
CAEBOXYLIC  ACID  CKPh.CHAc.CH2.COjH. 
[99°].  (235°  at  40  mm.).  Formed  by  reducing 
benzylidene-;3-acetyl-propionic  acid  with  sodium- 
amalgam  in  presence  of  HjSO,  (Brdmann,  A. 
264,   203).     Needles.     It  yields  on  oxidation 

CHMe<g^(^5f ')>CH,    [86°].  -  OaA',  3aq.  - 

AgA'. 


PHENYL      METHYLENE      PEOPYL     DI- 

KETONE  V.  BUTYKYL-AOETOPHENONE. 

PHENYL-PROPYL  METHYL  KETONE 
OH3.CO.OHMe.CH2Ph.      (289°).       Formed   by 
distilling  calcium  acetate  with  calcium  phenyl- 
isobutyrate  (Von  Miller,  B.  23,  1884).     Oil. 

PHENYL  .  PROPYL  METHYL  KETONE 
CAEBOXYLIC   ACID  v.  BENZYL-msTHyL-ACETo- 

AOETIO  AOID,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

Di-phenyl-isopropyl  methyl  ketone  tricarb- 
oxylic acid.  Ethyl  ether  of  the  dinitrile 
C02Et.C(CH2.0„H,.CN)j.00.CH3.  [120°].  Formed 
from  sodium  acetoacetic  ether  and  the  nitrile 
[1:2]CH2C1.C„H^.0N  (Gabriel  a.  Hausmann,  B. 
22,  2018).    Prisms  (from  alcohol). 

Heza-phenyl-isopropyl  methyl  ketone  carb- 
oxylic  acid0,jH,aO3i.e.  (CPhs)jC(C0.^).C0.CHs. 
[160°].  Formed  from  sodium  acetoacetic  ether 
and  BrCPh,  (AUen  a.  KoUiker,  A.  227,  111). 
Crystals  (from  ether). 

PHENYL-PROPYL-PYRAZOLE  OuHnNa  i.e. 
NPh<;C(C^:gH     j280°).      S.G.    15    10435. 

Formed  from  butyryl-acetic  aldehyde  and  phenyl- 
hydrazine  (Claisen  a.  Stylos,  B.  21,  1148). 
Liquid. 

PHENYL  PROPYL  STJLPHONE  Ph.SO^.Pr. 
[44°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  KOHAq  at  100° 
on  Ph.SOj.CHEt.CO2H  [124°],  which  is  madefrom 
a-bromo-butyric  acid  and  sodium  benzene  sulph- 
inate  (Michael  a.  Palmer,  Am.  7,  67;  of.  Otto, 
B.  21,  998).    Pearly  plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

TEI  -  PHENYL  -  DI  -  PROPYL  -  DI  -  THIO  - 
BIURET  CjSjNsPhsPrj.  [154°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  aniline  (1  mol.)  on  NPhPr.CSOl  (2  mols.) 
(Billeter  a.  Strohl,  B.  21, 109).    JeUow  needles, 

PHENYL  -  PEOPYL  -  THIO  -  CAEBAMIC 
CHLORIDE  NPhPr.CS.Ol.  [36°].  Formed  from 
propyl-aniline  and  CSClj  (Billeter  a.  Strohl,  B 
21,  102).    Prisms  (from  ligroin). 

DI  -  PHENYL  -  ISOPROPYL  -  THIO  -  SEMI  - 
CARBAZIDE  NHPh.CS.NH.NPhPr.  [116°]. 
Formed  from  phenyl-thiocarbimide  and  phenyl- 
isopropyl-hydrazine  (MiohaeUs  a.  Philips,  A. 
252,  280).    Crystalline. 

PHENYL-PROPYL-THIO-UREA  C,„H„N2S 
i.e.  NHPh.CS.NHCaH,.  [63°].  Formed  from 
aniline  and  propyl-thio-oarbimide  and  also  from 
propyl-amine  and  phenyl  thiocarbimide  (0. 
Hecht,  B.  23,  286).  Pearly  plates  (from  dilute 
.alcohol). 

Di-phenyl-propyl-thio-urea  CSNjHPhjPr. 
[104°].  Formed  by  heating  propyl-anilina 
with  phenyl-thio-carbimide  on  the  water-bath 
(Billeter  a.  Strohl,  B.  21, 109).    Needles. 

Di-phenyl-di-propyl-thio-nrea  CS(NPhPr)2. 
[103°].  Formed  from  propyl-aniline  and  CSClj 
(B.  a.  S.).    Large  plates. 

DI-PHENYL-PROPYL-UREA  C,sH,sN„0  i.e. 
NH:j.C0.NH.CH2.CHPh.CH2Ph.  [112°].  Formed 
from  di-phenyl-propylamine  hydrochloride  and 
potassium  oyanate  solution  (Freund  a.  Eemse, 
B.  23,  2861).    Needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

PHENYL-PYRAZINE.  Hexahydr'ide 

■NH.       Formed    by    heating 

bromo-benzene  (3  pts.)  with  pyrazine  hexa- 
hydride  (8  pts.)  at  270°  (Schmidt  a.  Wichmann, 
S.  24,  8239).    TJiick  liquid,  v.  gol.vater. 


npKSc.^' 
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Di-phenyl-pyrazine  CisHi^Na,  i.e. 
^^CPhCH^^'  Iso-indole.  [196"  cor,]. 
V.D.  7-95  (TreadweU  a.  Meyer,  B.  16,  342). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  cold  alcoholic  NH,  on 
w-bromo-acetophenoneor  on  amido-acetophenone 
(Staedel  a.  Kleinsohmidt,  B.  11,  1744;  13, 
637 ;  Mohlau,  B.  18,  163 ;  Wolfi  a.  Eoders,  B. 
20,  432  ;  Goedeckemeyer,  B.  21,  2687).  .Broad 
yellow  needles  (from  alcohol).  —  B'jHjPtCla. 
Bronzed  plates  (from  HClAq)  quickly  decom- 
posed by  water. 

Hexahydride  CijH.jNj,.  [109°]  and  [128°]. 
Formed  by  reducing  di-phenyl-pyrazine  with  Na 
and  isoamyl  alcohol.  Occurs  in  two  forms.  The 
(o).  variety  [123°]  crystallises  from  ligroin  in 
white  needles,  and  yields  B"2HC1  [o.  310°], 
B"H2PtCl5  jaq,  and  a  nitrosamine  CuHijNbOj 
[143°].  The  (/3)- variety  [109°]  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  white  needles  and  yields  B"  2HC1 
[c.  295°]  and  B"HPtCls2aq. 

Di-phenyl-pyrazine  N^^g'^-pg^^N.  [119°]. 

(c.  340°).  Formed  by  distilling  the  dihydride 
(M.).  Needles  (from  ligroin),  ppd.  by  adding 
water  to  its  solution  in  HCliq. — B'.^jPtCla. 


Dihydride     N<^^"-^^"^N.        [181°]. 

Formed  by  boiling  benzil  with  ethylene-diamine 
and  alcohol  (Mason,  B.  20,  268  ;  C.  /.  55,  97). 
Prisms  (from  alcohol),  insol.  water.  Split  up  by 
HClAq  into  the  parent  substances. 

Bi  -  phenyl  -  pyrazine.      Hexahydride    v. 

Dl-PHBNYIi-DI-ETHVLENE-DIiMINE. 

Tetra  -  phenyl  -  pyrazine     N<^^^;^^^>N. 

Di .  tolane  -  azgtide.  [241°]  (P.) ;  [247°]  (G.). 
Formed  by  heating  benzoin  with  ammonium 
acetate  (vol.  i.  p.  477).  Formed  also  by  reducing 
the  di-oxim  of  di-phenyl-glyoxal  in  alcoholic 
solution  by  sodium-amalgam  (Polonowska,  B. 
21,  489),  and  by  heating  benzoic  aldehyde  with 
CPhH(NH,).CPhH(NH,)  (Grossmann,  B.  22, 
2302).  White  needles  (from  HOAc),  v.  si.  sol. 
alcohol.  Cone.  H.^S04  gives  a  blood-red  colour. 
PHENYL-PYBAZOLE  C^HgN^  i.e.    . 

^=C^CH.     [11°].     (247°  cor.).     S.G.    l" 

1-113.  Formed  by  boiling  epichlorhydrin  with 
phenyl-hydrazine  and  benzene  (Balbiano,  Q.  17, 
176 ;  18,  354).  Got  also  by  distilling  its  tri- 
carboxylic acid  (Knorr  a.Laubmann,  B.  22, 180). 
Oil,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  —  B'jHjPtClj  2aq : 
needles,  decomposing  at  175°. 

Ethylo-iodide  B'Etl.    [117°].    Prisms. 

Dihydride  |^q|['>CH.    [52°].'  (274° 

at  754  mm.).  Formed  from  phenyl-hydrazine 
(120  g.)  dissolved  in  ether  (600  g.)  by  addition  of 
aroolein  (50  g.)  in  ether  (100  g.)  (Fischer  a. 
Knoevenagel,  A.  239,  196).  SI.  sol.  hot  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  SI.  sol. 
dilute  acids,  sol.  cone.  HCl.  May  be  distilled 
with  steam.  K^Cr^O,  colours  its  solution  in 
dilute  H2SO4  reddish-violet,  or,  in  very  dilute 
solutions,  blue.  Gives  no  indole  derivative  when 
fused  with  ZnCI,. 

Beference.  —  Di-bbomo-phenyl-pyrazolb    di- 

BYDBIDE. 

Teira-hydride    ^^[c^'^O^i-   (210°  at 


165  mm.).  Formed  from  tri-methylene  bromide, 
sodium    phenyl-hydrazine,   and    benzene   (Mi- 
chaelis    a.  Lampe,  B.  24,   8738).     Liquid. — 
B'CbHjNjO,.    Short  yellow  needles. 
Di-phenyl-pyrazole  OisHj^Nj  i.e. 

CPhlN^^I-h  °^  g|;^^^>NPh.t56°].(336<'). 

Formed  by  distilling  its  carboxylio  acids  (Beyer 
a.  Claisen,  B.  20, 2187  ;  Knorr  a.  Laubmann,  B. 
21,  1212  ;  22,  176).    White  crystals. 

Dihydride  O.sHuNj.  [136°].  Formed  by 
reducing  the  base.  Small  needles.  An  isomeric 
or  identical  body  [188°],  got  by  distilling  the 
phenyl-hydrazide  of  cinnamic  aldehyde ;  differs 
by  fluorescing  slightly  in  alcoholic  solution. 

Tri-phenyl-pyrazole  Cj.HisNj.  [206°].  A 
product  of  the  action  of  phenyl-hydrazine  on 
anhydro  -  aoetophenone-benzil  (Japp  a.  Klinge- 
mann,  O.  J.  57, 709).   Stellate  groups  of  needles, 

Tri-phenyl-pyrazole  cph-N^^^^^"^'  t^^^°^- 
Got  by  warming  CH^z.^  with  phenyl-hydrazine 
(Knorr  a.Laubmann,  ,B.  21,  1205).  Plates  (from 
ether).    Weak  base. 

Methylo-iodide  B'MeL    [176°]. 

Dihydride    5p^'^?^^>NPh.  [135°].  Got 

by  reduction  or  by  warming  benzylidene-aceto- 
phene  with  phenyl  -  hydrazine  and  alcohol. 
Yields  C,,H,5Br,N,  [179°]. 

FHEXYL-FYBAZOLE  CABBOXYLIC  ACID 
G,„H,N.P2-  [220°].  Formed  by  distilling  the 
tricarboxylic  acid  (Knorr  a.  Laubmann,  B,  22, 
180).  Needles  (from  Aq),  v.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol. 
ether.    May  be  sublimed.    AgA':  amorphous  pp. 

Fhenyl-pyrazole  dicarboxylic  acid 

OHS(ti&>NPl^-   [256°]  (B.);  [266°]  (C.  » 
E.).    Formed   by   oxidising   phenyl-di-methyl- 
pyrazole  or  phenyl-methyl-pyrazole  carboxylio 
acid  with  alkaline  KMnOj  (Balbiano,  B.  23, 1449 ; 
Olaisen  a.  Boosen,  B.  24,  1892).  ,  Small  white 
plates  in    spherical    groups   (from  alcohol). — 
(NHJ.A"-     [212°].— PbA".— Ag.^". 
Methyl   ether  MeA".     [128°].' 
Amide  C3N.,HPh(CO.NH,j2.    [190°]. 
Fhenyl-pyrazole  tri-carbozylic  acid 
CO.H.C=N^j^pi^_ 


[184°]. 


by 


00^H.C:C(002H)/"''"-    i-^°*  >     ^o™ed 
oxidising  phenyl-methyl-pyrazole   dicarboxylic 
acid  with  alkaline  KMnO,  (K.  a.  L.).    White 
needles  (containing  aq)  (from  ether),  sol.  watei 
and  alcohol. — BaHA"'  ^aq :  plates. 
Di-phenyl-pyrazole  carboxylio  acid 

0,.H,^A        »•«•        R^^i7^^,">NPh      or 


C02H.C-=Ns 


0H:C(C02Hj>'^^^ 
Got  by  saponification  ol 


CH:CPh/^^^ 
its  ether,  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  benzoyl- 
pyruvic  ether  CHjBz.C0.C0.^Et  (20  pts.)  with 
HOAc  (100  pts.)  and  phenyl-hydrazine  (10  pts.) 
(Beyer  a.  Claisen,  B.  20,  2185).  Crystals  (con- 
taining EtOH),  which  melt  at  185°,  v.  sol.  acetone, 

Ethyl    ether  EtA'.     [90°].     (c.  400°). 

Di-phenyl-pyrazole  dicaTbgzylic  acid 

C„H,^,0,  i^.  co.^.6.cf5o;^)>NI'l»-  [218"]. 
Got  by  oxidation  of  di-phenyl-methyl-pyrazQlg 
carboxylio  acid  (Knorr  a.  Laubmann,  B.  22, 175),. 
Satiny  needles  (containing  ^  aq)  (from  HOAc). — 
NH4HA".    [c.  270°].— BaA"  aq.— CaA"  2aq. 


PHENYL-PYKIDINE  CARBOXYLIC  ACID. 
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Referenoes. — Oxy-  and  Oxy-amido-  phenyl- 

PYBAZOLB   CABBOXYIilO  ACID. 

DI-PHENYL-PYBAZOLONE      v.      Oxt-di- 

PHENYL-PYRAZOLE. 

PHENYL-PYEAZYL  METHYL  KETONE 
C3N^Ph.C0.0H,.  [122°  cor.].  Formed  by 
heating  v-phenyl-pyrazole  with  AcCl  at  150° 
(Balbiano,  <?.  19, 136).  Small  needles.  Yields 
an  oxim  [131°]  and  a  phenyl-hydrazide  [144°]. 

TETBA-FHEITYL-FYBIDAZINE       SIHY- 

DBIDE  C«H«N,  i.e.  ep^'-cf  h.NPh  ^  ^^^9°]. 
Formed  from  desyl-acetophenone,  phenyl-hydraz- 
ine, and  HOAo  (Smith,  C.  J.  57,  649).  Yellow 
needles  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol.  hot  HOAo.  Ac- 
cording to  Elingemann  (A.  269, 106),  this  body 
is  probabjly  phenyl-amido-tri-phenyl-pyrrole, 
since  on  boiling  with  HOAc  it  yields  tetra- 
phenyl-pyrrole. 

(b)-PHENYL-PYEIDINE  N<q2^-^^CH. 

(270°).  A  product  of  the  distillation  of  its  di- 
carboxylic  acid  with  lime  (Skraup  a.  Oobenzl,  M. 
4,  472).  Heavy  oil.  Yields  picolinio  acid  on 
oxidation.— B'jH2PtOl8  2aq.— Pi  orate  [c.  170°]. 

(/3).Phenyl.pyridine  N^^^icBL^^^- 

(270°).  Formed  by  distilling  its  carboxylio 
acid  with  lime  (Skraup  a.  Oobenzl,  M.  4,  453). 
Got  also  by  heating  pyrrole  with  benzylidene 
chloride  and  NaOEt  (Oiamician  a.  Silber,  B.  20, 
191).  Heavy  oil.  Yields  nicotinic  acid  on 
oxidation.  —  B'jHjPtCls  3aq.  —  E'CAN^O,. 
[163°J.    Groups  of  yellow  needles. 

(y).Plienyl.pyridine  N<^^:^^>CPh. 

[78°].  (275°  uncor.).  Formed  by  distilling  its 
tetra-earboxylic  acid  with  lime  (Hantzsch,  B. 
17,  1518).  Plates  (from  water).  Yields  iso- 
niootiuic  acid  [304°]  on  oxidation. — ^B'^HjPtOlj. 
— B'^HjOrp,.  [15S°].  Orange  needles.  — 
Piorate.    [196°].    Yellow  needles. 

B,exahydride  OsH.pPhN.  [58°].  (256°  at 
727  mm.).  Got  by  reducing  the  base  (Bally,  B. 
20,  2590).  Strong  base,  almost  insol.  water. — 
B'HOl.    Needles.— B'sHjPtCls.    [204°-207°]. 

v-Phenyl-pyridine  hexahydride 

NPh<;^^Q&>OHj,  Phenyl^eridlm. 

(249°).  Formed  by  heating  piperidine  with  iodo- 
benzene  or  bromo-benzene  at  260°  (Lellmann, 
B.  20,  680;  21,  2279.  Alkaline  oil,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.— B'jHjPtOla  2aq :  needles  or 

plates B'HjCrjO, :  plates. 

s. — Amido-    and   Niteo-   tHEUYL- 


PIPEBIDINE, 

Li-(«)-phenyl-pyridine  C„H,3N  i.e. 

N<gf^;g|>CH.    [82°]  (P.  a.  S.) ;  [73°]  (D.). 

Formed  by  distilling  its  carboxylio  acids  with 
soda-lime  (Paal  a.  Strasser,  B.  20,  2764; 
Doebner,  A.  249,  121).  Yellow  needles,  v.  sol. 
alcohol.  Yields  an  oily  hexahyd4de. — 
B'jHjPtOl..  [205°].  —  B'HAuCl^.  [202°].  — 
B'lH.CrjO,,.    Orange-red  needles. 

Methylo-iodida  B'Mel.    [203°]. 

Tri-phenyl-pyridine  Ca,H„N.  [135°].  Formed 
bv  passing  NH,  through  acetophenone,  and 
addSig  P,0,  (Bngler,  B.  6,  639  ;  19, 40 ;  A.  238, 
27),-B',HjPtCl,. 

Beferemx. — OxY-EHENYii-PYBii>mE. 
Voii.  IV. 


PHENYL-PYRIDINE  o-CARBOXYLIC  ACID 

0.^,N0,  U.  N<Og=g(g;gifg^>.     [185°]. 

Formed  by  heating  the  dioarboxylic  acid  at  185° 
(Skraup  a.  Oobenzl,  M.  4,  450).  Needles,  si.  sol. 
cold  water.  Yields  nicotinic  acid  on  oxidation. — 
CaA'2  2aq :  long  needles,  v.  sol.  cold  water. 

(a) -Phenyl-pyridine  dicarboxylic  acid 
0,3H,N0,  Le.  N<C(0»H,.CO,^^:g^O,H  ^^^^,_ 

235°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  (o)-naphtho- 
qninoline  (Skraup  a.  Oobenzl,  M.  4,  463). 
Minute  crystals,  gives  off  indigO-blue  vapours 
when  heated.  When  distilled  with  CaO  it  yields 
(o)-phenyl-pyridine  and  the  compound  0,jH,NO 
[140°-142°]  (315°),  which  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  yellow  plates  and  yields  B'jHjPtClj. 
Yields  a  di-bromo-  derivative  [205°]. 

Salts.  —  OaA"2aq.  —  OuA"4aq  :  violet 
crystalline  pp.  — Ag^A"  l|aq. —  H2A"HC1.  — 
(H2A")jHjPtCl„  3aq. 

(iS) -Phenyl-pyridine  dicarboxylic  acid 

KcSidH'^^-'^''^^^'^'^-  [207°].  Formed 
by  oxidation  of  (;3)-naphthoqQinoline  (Skraup  a. 
Oobenzl,  M.  4,  442).  Prisms  (containing  aq), 
si.  sol.  cold  water.  Salts.  —  HA'HOl.  — 
(HA')jHj,Pt01j  2iaq.  —  KjA"  3aq.— KHA"2aq.— 
OaA"  3aq.  — BaA"  4iaq.— CuA"  4aq.  —  OujH^A",. 
-AgH,A'V 

Sulphonic  acid  OuHgNSO,  i.e. 

„^C(OOjH):C.OeH3(SO,H)(CO,H)[l:2:6] 

"^OH.OH:CH 

Formed,  as  well  as  0,jHj(SOsH)NO  aq,  by  oxida- 
tion of  (i3)-naphtho-quinoline  sulphonio  acid 
with  alkaline  EMn04  (Immerheiser,  B.  22,  405). 
Orystals  (from  water).  — K3A"'.—Ba3H3A"'a.— 
Pb4A"'j(0H)j.-AgsA"'  (dried  at  100°). 

The  by-product   0iA(S03H)N0  aq   yields 
KA'  aq,  BaA'j  2aq,  PbA-'j  3aq,  AgA'  aq,  an  oxim 
[290°]  and  a  phenyl-hydrazide  [0.  295°]. 
Phenyl-pyridine  dicarboxylic  acid 

N<^g;gj^2g>0Ph.  [230°]  (hydrated);  [246°] 

(anhydrous).  Formed  by  heating  the  tetra- 
earboxylio  acid  at  170°  (Weber,  A.  241,  13). 
Greenish-yellow  plates  (containing  aq).  -^ 
CuA"  2aq  :  blue  pp. 

(7)-Phenyl-pyridine  tetra-carbozylic  acid 

N<cicSS.C(cCSi>^^^-  t207°].  Pormed 
by  oxidation  of  the  phenyl-di-methyl-pyridine 
dicarboxylic  acid,  which  is  got  from  acetoacetio 
ether,  NHj,  and  benzoic  aldehyde  (Hantzsch,  B. 
17,1515).  Orystals  (containing  3aq),  v.  sol.  water. 
KH,A''aq:  small  prisms  or  pyramids,  si.  sol. 
cold  water.— Bas(NH«)jA"s6aq:  minute  tables. 
— OujA"  7aq. 

Di-phenyl-pyridine  (7)-carboxylic  acid 

N<^^^^;^g>C.00ja.      [275°].     Formed    by 

heating  (0H2Bz)2C(002H)2  with  alcoholic  NHj 
at  120°  (Paal  a.  Strasser,  B.  20,  2761).    Needles 
(from  alcohol).— AgA':  pp.,  si.  sol.  hot  water. 
Dihydride  OuHuNOj  i.e. 

^^oS-CH>'^^-^°'^"  ^'^ys*»'^^'"«  flakes.— 
NH^A'.  [270°].  Formed  from  (0HjBz)20H.00.^H 
and  alcoholic  NH,  in  the  cold.  Needles,  t.  sol. 
water. 

e 
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PHENYL-PYRIDINE  CARBOXYLIO  ACID. 


Bexahydride 

in  small  quantity,  when  di-benzoyl-di-methyl- 
malonio  acid  is  heated  with  alcoholic  NH,  at 
120°  (P,  a.  S.).  Crystals,  y.  b1.  sol.  water. 
Yields  a  nitrosamine  [159°]. 

Si-phenyl-pyridine  tricarhoxylic  acid 

N^SH^dcSJ-  [250°].  Formed  by 
oxidising  phenyl-naphthoqninoline  oarboxylie 
acid  with  alkaline  KMnOj  below  50°  (Doebner,  A. 
249,  120).  Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol).— 
AgjA'" :  white  flocculent  pp. 

At  100°  the  chief  product  is  phenylene  phenyl- 
pyridylene  ketone  oarboxylie  acid  C,9H,,N0j 
[226°],  which  on  distillation  with  soda-lime  yields 

'^^<!c'H'phN  [^^°^'  ^'^^"^  ^°""^  *°  °"™  [^*°-' 
and  B'jCrOs. 

Meferemee, — Oxy-phenyl-pibidinb  oarboxylio 

ACID. 

PHENYL  PYEIDYL  KETONE  0,2H,N0  i.e. 
C„H5.CO.C5H4N.  (307°).  Formed  by  heating 
its  oarboxylie  acid  (Bernthsen  a.  Mettegang,  B. 
20,  1209).  Liquid.  Yields  a  phenyl-hydrazide 
[143-5°].— B'jHjPtOl,. 

FHEKYI.  (;3)-FYRISTL  KETONE  CABB- 
OXYIIC  ACID  O.H5.CO.OSH3N.CO2H.  [147°]. 
Formed  from  quinolinic  anhydride,  benzene, 
and  AlCl,  (Bernthsen  a.  Mettegang,  B.  20, 1209). 
Prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  hot  water. 

DI-PHENYL-PYEONE       00<cH-CPh>^- 

[139'S°].  Formed  by  heating  its  carboxylio  acid 
(Feist,  B.  23,  3734).  Got  also  by  heating  de- 
hydro-benzoyl-acetio  acid  with  HClAq  at  245°. 
Needles  resembling  asbestos  (from  benzene). 
Its  solution  in  cone.  HjSO,  exhibits  violet 
fluorescence.  Alcoholic  NH,  converts  it,  on 
heating,  into  oxy-di-phenyl-pyridine. 

DI-FHENYL-FYSONE  CABBOXYLIC  ACID 

C0<c^2^CPh>0.     [201°].     Formed   by 

warming  chloro-dehydro-benzoyl-acetio  acid 
(1  pt.)  in  HiSO,  (3  pts.)  at  140°  (Feist,  B.  23, 
3730).  Small  crystals  (from  benzene),  t.  sol. 
chloroform.  —  NH^A'.  [133°].  —  BaA'j  6aq.  — 
AgjA'jAgNOj:  curdy  pp. 

Di-phenyl-pyrone    dicarbozylic    ether 

C0<cic8^t!;CPh>0-  ["0°3.  Formed  by 
allowing  a  mixture  of  ouprio  benzoyl-aoetie 
ether  (24  g.),  COClj  (10  g.),  and  toluene  (40  g.)  to 
stand  for  six  weeks  (F.).  Got  also  from  acetone 
dicarboxylic  ether,  "Siijd,  Na,  and  BzGl  (Diinsch- 
mann  a.  Pechmann,  A.  261,  189).  Plates,  y. 
Bol.  most  solvents. 

PHENYl-PYKOTARTAEIC  ACID 
C^B.^.C'R.,.Ca.{CO^).CS.,.COfi.Benzyl-succimc 
add.  [161°].  Got  by  heating  phenyl-propane 
tricarboxylic  acid  and  by  reducing  pheilyl-ita- 
conic  acid  (Bischoff,  B.  23,  653 ;  Fittig  a.Eoeders, 
A.  266,  87 ;  cf.  Baeyer  a.  Perkin,  JS.  17,  449). 
White  plates,  si.  sol.  cold  water.  Yields  an  an- 
hydride [102°].— BaA"  iaq.— CaA".— AgjA'. 

Fhenyl-pyrotartaric  acid 
C02H.CHPh.CHMe.C0,H.    Two  varieties  [171T 
and  [193°]  are  formed  by  saponifying  the  pro- 
duct of  the  reaction  of  l^aOEt  on  a  mixture  of 
B-cyano-propioniO    acid    and    a-bromo-phenyl- 


acetic  ether  (Zelinsky  a.  Buohstab,  B.  24, 1877). 
At  320°  it  forms  an  aiiy dride  which  on  treatment 
with  water  yields  a  mixture  of  the  two  isomeric 
phenyl-methyl-sucoinic  acids. 

Reference, — OxY-AMiDO-PHENyL-prROTARTABia 

ACID. 

FHENYL-FYBOXIMIDINE  DIHYDBIDE 


Formed   from   7-bromo- 


propyl-benzamide  by  shaking  with  hot  water 
(Gabriel,  B.  24,  3214).  Liquid,  si.  sol.  cold 
water.— B'jHjPtCl,.  [185°].-B'CsH,N30,.  [151°]. 

DI-FHENYl-FYBEOLE         NH<^p^:^^- 

[143°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  its  oarboxylio  ether  (Paal,  B.  21, 
8061).  Got  also  by  heating  the  dicarboxylic  acid 
C4NH3(C„H4.COjH)j  with  lime  (Baumann,  B.  20, 
1490).  Plates  (from  HOAc  or  dUute  alcohol). 
Forms  a  red  solution  in  H^SO,.  Colours  pine- 
wood,  moistened  with  HClAq,  red. 

Tri-phenyl-pyrrole  NPh<Q|^;^g.     [229°]. 

Formed  by  heating  its  oarboxylie  acid  or  its  di- 
carboxylic acid  C4NHjPh(C„Hj.C02H)2  with  lime 
(P. ;  B.).    Needles,  si.  sol.  ether  and  alcohol. 

Tri-phenyl-pyrrole   NH<^|^:^g'.    [141°]. 

Formed   by   heating   desyl-acetophenone  with 
alcoholic  NH,  at  150°  (Smith,  C.  J.  57,  645). 
Slender  needles  with  violet  fluorescence. 
Tetra-phenyl-pyrrole  C^gHjiN  i.e. 

^^•^CPh-OPh-  P14-5°].  Formed  from  both 
bidesyls  by  heating  with  alcoholic  NH3  at  150° 
(Garrett,  B.  21,  3107 ;  Fehrlin,  B.  22,  553  ; 
Magnanini  a.  Angeli,  B.  22,  855).  Got  also  by 
distilling  its  phenyl-c-amido-  derivative  (Klinge- 
mann,  A.  269, 122).  Needles  or  plates. 
Acetyl  derivative.    [226°].    Needles. 

Tetra-phenyl-pyrrole  NPh<;^?^^:^]^^ 

[197°].    Formed  by  boiling  desyl-acetophenone 
with  aniline  and  HOAc  (Smith,  0.  J.  57,  646). 
White  silky  needles,  y.  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 
DI-FHENYL-FYBBOLE  CABBOXYIIC  ACID 

^^^CPh-CH^"^-  [^^^°]-  Formed  by  saponi- 
fying  the  ether,  which  is  got  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  NH3  or  of  boiling  NH,OAo  and  HOAc 
on  di-j8-benzoyl-propionic  ether  (Kapf  a.  Paal,  B. 
21,  1491,  3061).  Orange  needles,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    [159°].    Needles. 

Amide  0„H„N,0.     [217°]. 

Di-phenyl-pyrrole      di-o-carboxylie       acid 

NH<Cio:l::cCS;6H-  ^32°].  Formed  by 
heating  C2H4(CO.CjHj.COjH)2  with  alcoholic 
NH,  (Gabriel,  B.  19,  840).  Slender  needles. 
Yields  a  nitrosamine  CigHuNjOs  [o.  210°]  crys- 
tallising from  HOAc. 

Tri-phenyl-pyrrole  oarboxylie  .  acid 

^^^<oph!cH°'^-  f^'^^"]'  ^"^^^  ^y  =*P°- 

nifying  the  ether,  which  is  got  by  boiling  di- 
benzoyl-propionio  ether  with  aniline  and  HOAc 
(Paal,  B.  21, 3061).    Needles  (from  HOAc). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    [170°j.    Needles. 

Tri-phenyl-pyrrole  di-oarboxylic  acid- 

N^Koicgioa^iicH-    [295°].    Formed  ly 
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warming  CsHj(C0.0sHj.002H)j  with  aniline 
(Baumann,  B.  20, 1487).  Crystals,  insol.  water. 
AgjA":  bulky  pp. 

Eihyl  ether  EtjA".    [122°].    Needles. 

DI .  o  -  PHENYL-  p  -P YREO YL  -  PROPIONIC 
ACID    0,H,N.00.CH,..CPh2.00,H.  [216°]. 

Formed  by  saponification  of  di-phenyl-pyrryl- 

crotolaotone  crh^QQ^'^^^^  f^^^°^  ^^^"^  *^ 
got  by  warming  W-pyrryl  methyl  ketone  with 
benzil  and  oonc.  KOHAq  (Angeli,  B.  23,  1356). 
Colourless  crystals,  almost  insol.  water. — KA'. — 
AgA':  light-yeUowpp. 

PHENYL  PYEBYL  KETONE  C„HjNO  i.e. 
NCjHj.CO.OsH5.  [78°].  Formed  by  heating 
pyrrole  with  NaOBz  and  Bz^O  (Ciamician  a. 
Dennstedt,B.  17,  2955).    Yields  OiiHsAgNO. 

PHENYL-PYETJVIC  ACID  v.  PmiMYL-aM- 
CIDIO  Acn>. 

PHENYL-QUINAZOIINE     0^j<;^^^pjj. 

[101°].  Got  by  distilling  o-amido-benzyl-benz- 
amide  (Gabriel  a.  Jansen,  B.  23,  2810).  Yellow 
needles.    Weak  base. 

PhenyI-q.ninazoline.        Dihydride. 

0„H,^,  i.e.  O.H,<^^-^|^.    [95°].    Formed 

by  reducing  [l:2]0,Hj(NO.J.0H,.NPh.0H0  with 
zinc  and  HClAq  (Paal  a.  Busoh,  B.  22,  2686 ; 
Donner,  Ph.  [3]  20,  43).  Six-sided  tables  (from 
ether-ligroin),  almost  insol.  water  and  alkalis. 
Split  up  into  aniline  and  benzonitrile  by  heating 
with  zino-dust.— B'HCl  2aq.  [80°]  when  hydra- 
ted;  [221°]  when  anhydrous.  Concentric 
needles,  sol.  water.— B'HSnOlj.  [130°-134°]. 
White  crystals.— -B'eHjPtCl,.  [208°].  Yellow 
crystals.— B'iftSOj  2aq.  [79°].  Melts  at  140°- 
148°  when  anhydrous. 

MethyJo-iodide  B'Mel.  [170°]  and 
[180°].— B'Melj.    [157°].    Golden  plates. 

Tetrahydride     CsH,<^g»;^|.^ .   [117°]. 

Got  by  reduction.  Needles.  Yields  a  crystal- 
line acetyl  derivative  and  a  brick-red  nitros- 
amine. 

Di-phenyl-q,Tiinazaliiie.  Dihydride. 

C^H,^,i.e.  O.Hj<^^-^|^.    [115°].  Formed 

by  reduction  -of  the  benzoyl  derivative  of  o-nitro- 
benzyl-aniline  in  HOAc  with  tin  and  HOI  (LeU- 
mann  a.  Stickel,  B.  18, 1608).  Small  needles, 
v.  sol.  alcohol.— B'HCl :  silky  needles. 

Beference. — Oxi-PHENYL-QUiNAzoiiiNK. 

{B.  2)-PHENYL.QTJIN0LINE 

CPh:OH.O.CH:CH  „,  ,  .  ,.  rmon 
CH  :CH.d.N=CH-  i'--P^«»2/^2"»»<'ZMie.   [111°]. 

(260°  at  77  mm.).  S.G.  aa  1-1945.  Prepared  by 
heating  ^-amido-diphenyl  with  glycerin,  nitro- 
benzene, and  HjSO,  (La  Coste,  B.  15,  562 ;  A. 
230,  8).  Trimetric  plates  (from  ether).  — 
B'jBytClj.  Orange  crystalline  powder.  — 
B'jHjCrjO,.  [136°].  — Tartrate  BV^Kfi^aaq. 
[153°].    Needles. 

Methylo-iodide  B'Uel2&q.     [194°]. 

Ethylo-iodide  B'EtI2aq.    [169°]. 

Tetrahydride  CjHioPhN.  Got  by  reduc- 
tion. Unstable  pp.  Yields  a  nitrosamine 
0,H,Ph(NO)N  [112°],  an  acetyl  derivative  [100°], 
and  a  benzoyl  derivative  [137°].— B'HCl  liaq.' 
[204°].-B'O^AO,-    [165°], 


(B.  4)-Phenyl.quinoline    g^l^^i^tSSi^g. 

o-Ph&nyl-qumoHne.  (273°  at  80  mm.).  .  Got  in 
like  manner,  using  o-amido-diphenyl  (0.)-.  Oil, 
with  yellowish-green  fluorescence. — B'jHjPtCla. 
— B'^H^CrjO,.    [126°].    Orange  plates. 

Methylo-iodide  B'Mel.  [163°].  Crystals, 
V.  sol.  water.— B'jMejPtClo  [193°]. 

(Py.  1)  -  Phenyl  -  quinoline    0,Hj<^^^=^|. 

[62°].  Got  by  jheating  its  darboxylio  acid 
(Konigs  a.  Nef,  B.  19,  2430).  Needles  (from 
ether  or  ligroin).  Solutions  of  its  sulphate  and 
hydrochloride  fluoresce  blue.  —  B'HjOrOj : 
needles. — B'jHaPtClj :  yellow  four-sided  tables. 

(Py.  2)  -Phenyl-  quinoline  CX<n=ch'- 
Formed  by  adding  a  little  NaOH  to  a  solution  of 
o-amido- benzoic  aldehyde  and  phenyl -acetic 
aldehyde  in  dilute  alcohol  (Friedlander  a. 
Gohring,  B.  16,  1836).  Oil,  sparingly  volatile 
with  steam.— B'HCl.    [93°].— B'^H^PtClp 

(Py.  3) -Phenyl-quiQoline    C,Hj<^^=^U^ . 

[86°].    (above  360°). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  cinnamic  alde- 
hyde (30  pts.)  with  aniline  (20  pts.)  and  cone. 
HClAq  (20  pts.)  for  two  hours  at  210°  (Grimaux, 
C.  B.  96,  584;  Doebner  a.  Miller,  B.  16,  1665 ; 
19,  1194).  —  2.  By  warming  o  -  amido  -  benzoic 
aldehyde  with  acetophenoue,  dilute  alcohol,  and 
a  little  NaOH  (Friedlander  a.  Gohring,  B.  16, 
1835). — 3.  By  distilling  m-oxy-phenyl-quinoUne 
or  di-oxy-phenyl-quinoline  with  zinc-dust  (MiUer 
a.  Kinkelin,  B.  18,  1908;  Weidel,  M.  9,  151).— 
4.  By  distilling  its  carboxylic  acid  with  soda-lime 
(Doebner,  B.  20,  280 ;  A.  242,  294 ;  Pfitzinger, 
J.pr.  [2]  38,  583). 

Properties.^Sil'k.y  needles  (from  dilute  al- 
cohol), sol.  ether,  si.  sol.  water.  Yields 
lifHBz.OjHj.OOjH  [1:2]  [182°]  on  oxidation  by 
KMnOf  in  acid  solution. 

Salts.— B'2HjPtCl„2aq.—B'HAuClj.  [160°]. 
— (B'HGl)jAuCl,.  [204°].  Needles.— B'H^Cr^O, : 
stable  golden  plates.— B'CjHjNjO,.    '[188°]. 

Alkylo-iodides  B'Mel.  [197°].— B'Etl. 
[195°].-B'JEtjPtCl„.— B'EtC12aq.— B'jEtjPtCl,. 

Tetrahydride  C^fi,^.  (342°).  Got  by 
reducing  the  base  with  tin  and  HClAq  (Doebner, 
B.  19, 1198).  Oil,  yielding  an  oily  nitrosamine.— 
B'HCl.    Needles  (from  alcohol),  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

{Py.  l,3)-Bi-phenyl-qaiuoline 

CeH,<^^^=^pjj  .    [112°].    Formed  by  heating 

the  anilide  of  CH^Bz^  with  HjSO,  (Beyer,  B.  20, 
1772).     Mass  of  white  crystals.— B'^H^PtCl,  2aq. 
— B'H,SOj.    Needles,  v.  si.  sol.  dilute  HjSOj. 
(Py.  2,3)-I)l-phenyl-quinoliue 

C»Hj<g^=^]^^.    [96°].   (0.420°).    Formed  by 

reducing     [1:2]   CeHj(N0j).CHj.CHPh.00.C„H5 
with  iron  and  HOAc  (Buddeberg,  B.  23,  2075). 
Large  crystals,  sol.  alcohol.— B'jHgPtCl,. 
(Py.  2)- PHENYL-ISOQUINOLINE 

C.sH.iN  i.e.  CsHj^cH-N^*^-  1^^°^°^-  Obtained 
by  reduction  of  the  (Py.  4)-ehloro-  derivative  by 
heating  it  with  HI  and  P  at  170°  for  three  hours ; 
also  by  distilling  phthalimide  with  zinc-dust 
(Gabriel,  B.  18, 3477).  Ehombio  plates.  Slightly 
volatile  with  steam.- B'jHjOljPtCl, :  needles. 
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TetranydrideO,B.,<^^^^-       [45°- 

48°].  Porined  by  reduction  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  (Py.)-mono-  or  di-  chloro-deriva- 
tives  by  boiling  with  (3  p.o.)  sodium-amalgam 
(Gabriel,  B.  18,  3479).  Crystals,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
References.  —  Amido-,     Chloro-,     CHiiOP.o- 

N1TE0-,  NiTEO-,  OXY-AMIDO-,  and  OXY-  PBENYL- 
QUINOLINE. 

{Py.  1)  .  PHENYL  -  ftTTINOLINE  {Py.  3)- 
CAEBOXYLIC  ACID  0,»H„NO,  U. 

^•^*<n!^C?OH'  P'^°^-  Got  by  oxidation 
of  phenyl  ■  methyl  -  quinoline  -  phthalone  with 
chromic  acid  mixture  (Eoenigs  a.  Net,  B.  19, 
2428).  TeUow  needles  (from  dilute  alcohol),  sol. 
acids  and  alkalis. 

{Py.  3)-Plienyl-qmnoUne   {Py.  l)-carboxylic 

acid  C.H,<;g(ggg).=gg^ .  [207°J.  Formed  by 

warming  pyruvic  acid  with  benzoic  aldehyde, 
aniline,  and  alcohol  (Doebner.B.  20, 280;  A.  242, 
291).  Formed  also  by  heating  isatin  with 
acetophenone  and  alcoholic  potash  (Ffitzinger, 
J.  pr.  [2]  83,  588).  Needles,  m.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 
Yields  phenyl-quinoline  [84°]  on  distillation 
with  soda-lime.—  (HA')2HjPt01„.  — PbA'^aq.— 
OuA'jaq.— ZnA'^aq.— AgA' :  white  pp. 

Phenyl  -  qniuoline  -  o  -  di  -  carboxylic  acid 

C3H,(0A)N(C0,H),    i.e.    Cfi,^^^^'^^^- 

Formed  by  oxidation  of  phenyl-acridine  with 
KMnO,. 

S  alts.— BaA"4aq :  glistening  needles  (Glaus 
a.  Nicolaysen,  B.  18, 2706). 

{Py.  2,3)  -  Si  -  phenyl  -  quinoline     carboxylio 

acid  C.H,<^(£^=g|^  .   [191°].  Formed  by 

the  action  of  isatin  and  alcoholic  potash  on 
deoxybenzoiin  (Pfitzinger,  J.  pr.  [2]  38,  583). 
Meedles,  insol.  water,  v.  sol,  hot  alcohol. 

{Py.  3)-PHEHYL-ftTJIH0LXNE   {B.  2)-STII- 


FHONIC  ACID 


SOoH.C:CH.C.OH:CH 


HC:CH.C.N=CPh"  ®°*' 
together  with  the  more  soluble  (B.  3)-sulphonic 
acid,  by  heating  {Py.  3)-phenyl-quinoliue  with 
HjSO^  and  SOjat  100°  (Murmann,  M.  13,  60).— 
Plates,  si.  sol.  water,  almost  insol.  alcohol.  Gives 
oxy-phenyl-quinoline  [238°]  when  fused  with 
potash  at  250°.— BaA',:  plates. — NHjA';  plates. 
— AgA':  granules. 

{Py.  3)  -  Phenyl  -  quinoline  {B.  3)  -  sulphonic 
acid.  Formed  as  above  (M.).  Granules.  Yields 
oxy  -  phenyl  -  quinoline  [156°]  on  fusion  with 
potash.  —  KA'aq.  —  BaA'jl^aq:  needles. — 
AgA'  1  Jaq :  needles. 

{B.  2) -Phenyl -quinoline  p- sulphonic  acid 
C,.H,,NSO,  i.e.  [l:4]S0,H.0sH^.CiCH.g.CH:CH 
HC:CH.C.N=CH 
Formed,  together  with  the  following  more  soluble 
isomeride,  by  sulphonation  of  ^-phenyl-quinoline 
(La  Coste  a.  Sorger,  A.  230,  30).  Needles  (con- 
taining 2aq).  Turns  browni,  without  fusion,  at 
300°.  Alkaline  KMnOj  gives  quinolinic  acid  and 
p-sulpl'.o-benzoio  acid.- NH^A'.  [above  310°].— 
NaA'aq. — HgA'^:  white  pp. 

{B.  2)  -  Phenyl  -  quinoline  {$}  -  sulphonic  acid. 
Formed  as  above.  Plates  (containing  aq),  not 
melted  aJ300°.— NH,A':  small  scales. 

FHENYL-DIQUINOLYL-METHANE.  Octo- 
hydride CSPh{C^B.,^)y  [153°].  Formedfrom 


quinoline  tetrahydride,  benzoic  aldehyde,  and 
ZnCL  in  alcohol  (Einhorn,  B.  19;  1243).  Its 
solution  in  HClAq  is  coloured  green  by  FeOlj. 

Di-phenyI-(B.  1)  -quinolyl-methane 
OHPh,.C:CH.C.CH:CH  .^^^o.  jormed  by 
HC:CH.C.N=CH-  L^"*  •'•  ^°^^^'^  "' 
Skraup's  method  from  amido-tri-phenyl-methane 
(Fischer  a.  Frankel,  B.  19,  749 ;  A.  241,  364). 
Prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Yields  a  nitro-  derivative 
[213°].— B'jHJPtOla  (dried  at  100°). 

DI-PHElIYL-(Py.  3)-ftUlN0LYI.-UEEA 
Cs,HaN.NPh.CO.NHPh.  [150°].  Formed  by 
heating  oarbostyril  with  phenyl  isocyanate  and 
benzene  at  220°  (Goldschmidt  a.  Meissler,  B. 
23,  276).  Needles  (from  benzene),  sol.  HClAq 
and  re-ppd.  by  NHj. 

DI-PHENYl-QDIKONE  C,aH,A   i.e. 

CPh^^^Q-^^^CPh.  [214°].  Formed  by  heating 

phenyl  methyl  diketonewith  NaOHAq  and  a  little 
KjFeCyo  at  100°  (MMler  a.  Pechmann,  B.  22, 
2130).  Orange-yellow  plates,  m.  sol.  benzene. 
Zinc-dust  and  HOAc  reduce  it  to  di-phenyl- 
hydroquinone  [219°]. 

DI-PHENYL-ftTTIirOXALI»E  C,H,<;^:^p^. 

[126°].  Formed  by  heating  benzoin  with  o- 
phenylene-diamine  in  the  air  at  165°  (Fischer, 
B.  24,  720).    Needles. 

Dihydride      O.H,<^?;g^^       [149°], 

Formed  by  heating  benzoin  with  o-phenylene- 
diamine  at  165°  with  exclusion  of  air.  Prisms. 
Its  solutions  in  ether  and  benzene  fluoresce 
yellowish-green. 

Phenylo -hydroxide 

C.H,<|^Sg^^  [135°]. 
Formed  from  benzil  and  o-phenylene-phenyl- 
diamine  (Eehrmann  a.  Messinger,  B.  24, 1239). 
—  CjsHijNjOlFeOls.  Golden  prisms,  m.  sol.  cold 
water,  insol.  ether.  —  (C2sH,aN2Ca)2PtClj.  — 
OjijHijNjHgOla.    Yellow  scales. 

Tri-phenyl-qQinozaline.    Dihydride 

OA<^£!;g|*^     [117°].     Got   by  heating 

benzoin  with  o^phenylene-phenyl-diamine  in  a 
.sealed  tube  at  175°  (Kehrmann  a.  Messinger,  B. 
24, 1875).  Orystalline,  v.  sol.  ether.  Its  solu- 
tions fluoresce  bluish-green. 

Tetra-phenyl-diqniuozaline,  so-called. 
CPh:N.C.CH:C.N:CPh  roaooi  Tr„™»;i  f,«,m 
6Ph:N.C.CH:C.N:0Ph-  ^^^^^-  ^o™ed  from 
tetra-amido-benzene  and  benzil  (Nietzki  a. 
Miiller,  B.  22,  446).  V.  sol.  hot  HOAo.  Forma 
a  blue  solution  in  cone.  H^SO^. 

DI-PHENTL-QDUTOXALIKE  CABBOXYIIC 

ACID  0„H„NA,  i.e.  [4i]c!A(00^)<^;^|J. 

[288°].  Formed  by  mixing  benzil  aud  di-amido- 
benzoic  acid,  both  dissolved  in  hot  HOAo  (Zebra, 
B.  23,  3627).  Yellow  plates  or  needles.— 
BaA'2  3aq :  needles,  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

Ethyl  ether  MA'.    [151°].    Needles. 

TETBA-PHENYL-DiauiNOXALYL  C„H«N„ 

*■"•  CPh;N>°«S>-0«=^<N:CPh-  [*'"''«  270°). 
Formed  by  mixing  acetic  acid  solutions  of  benzU 
and  tetra-amido-diphenyl  (0,H3(NH2)2[1:3:4]}, 
(Brunuer  a.  Witt,  B.  20,  1026).    Crystals  (from 


DI-PHENYL-SUCOINIMIDINE. 


Sb 


phenol-HOAc).  Forms  a  bright-red  solution  in 
cono.  'KjSO,. 

PHENYL  SELENISE  v.  Organic  ccmvpovnds 
of  Sblgnitju. 

TEIBA-FHEITS'I-SILICAKE  v.  Organic 
compounds  of  Silicon. 

PHENYL  SILICATE  Si(OPh)j.  [48°].  (420°). 
Prepared  by  heating  phenol  with  ^iCl, ;  the  yield 
being  78  p.o.  of  the  theoretical  amount  (Hert- 
korn,  B.  18, 1679).  Long  colourless  prisms,  v. 
sol.  alcohol.  Decomposed  by  hot  water  into 
phenol  and  silicic  acid,  Boiling  alcohol  forms 
ethyl  silicates  and  phenol. 

TEI-PHENYL-STIBINE  v.  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

PHENYL-STYEYL-HYDEAZINE  G^^^^^i.e. 
CHPh:CH.OHj.NPh.NHj.  [54°].  Formed  from 
styryl  bromide  and  sodium  phenyl-hydrazide 
(Michaelis  a.  Claessen,  B.  22,  2239).  Crystals, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

FHENYL-STYBYL  KETONE  v.  Benztlidene- 
ACETOPHENONE.  Its  carboxylio  ether  is  desqribed 
as  Bemylidene-bemoyl-acetic  ether,  vol.  i.  p.  481. 

PHENYL.  SUCCINIC  ACID  0,„H,„04,  i.e. 
COiH.CHPh.0Hj.00jH.    [167°]. 

Formation. —  1.  By  saponification  of  the 
nitrile  which  is  got  from  a-chloro-styrene  and 
KOy  (Bugheimer,  B.  14, 428). — 2.  By  saponifica- 
tion of  the  product  of  fixe  action  of  a-bromo- 
phenyl-acetic  ether  on  sodium  acetoacetic  ether 
(R.).— 3.  At  191°  from  COjH.CHPh.CH(CO.,H)„ 
got  from  a-chloro-phenyl-acetic  ether  and  sodium 
malonic  ether  (Spiegel,  B.  14,873, 1693;  A.  219, 
32  ;  Alexander,  A.  258,  74).— 4.  From  hydro- 
cornicularic  acid  by  potash-fusion  (S.). 

Properties. — Needles,  sol.  hot  water  and  al- 
cohol, si.  sol.  chloroform.  Br  and  PBr,  yield  a 
bromo-  derivative  [119°]  converted  by  hot  water 
into  phenyl-maleic  acid. 

S  a  Its.— CaA".— AgjA". 

Anhydride  0,„HgOj.    [o.  54°]. 

(a)-Bi-phenyl-saccinic  acid  0,1^^0,  i.e. 
COJH.CHPh.CHPh.COjH.  [222°]  (when  dry) ; 
[183°]  (when  hydrated).  H.O.  1,848,300  (Ossi- 
pofl,  C.  B.  109,  223).    S.  (alcohol)  44  at  21°. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  o-bromo-phenyl- 
acetic  acid  with  KCy  (Pranchimont,  B.  5, 1048). 

2.  Together  with  the  isomeric  (/3)-aoid,  by  re- 
duction of  di-phenyl-maleic  anhydride  with 
sodium-amalgam  or  Zn  and  HCl.  Separated 
through  the  sparing  solubility  of  the  Ba  salt 
(Beimer,  B.  14, 1802  ;  Anschiitz,  A.  259,  67).— 

3.  By  heating  the  (;3)-isomeride  with  baryta- 
water  at  200°  (B.). 

Prqpe9-&s.— Prisms  (containing  aq)  or  needles 
(from  dilute  HOAo).  Yields  di-phenyl-ethane 
and  di-phenyl-ethylenewhen  distilled  with  lime. 
HClAqat  200°  converts  it  into  the  (;8)-acid. 

Salts. -BaA"  2aq.  S.  32 at  18°.— BaA"  4aq. 
— AgzA":  white  pp.     • 

Mono-ethj/l  ether  SEtk".    [140°]. 

Di-ethyl  ether  "Et^A"^    [84°].    Needles. 

Anhydride  C.sH.A.  [116°].  (240°  at 
11  mm.).  Formed  wlien  either  of  the  two  s-di- 
phenyl-suocinio;  acids  is  heated.  Got  also  by 
heating  the  (a),  acid  with  AcCl  at  120°  (Till- 
manns,  A.  258,  87).  Trimetrio  crystals ;  a:b:c 
= -508:1: -546.  V.  sol.  chloroform.  Yields  the 
(a)-  acid  on  boiling  with  water,  and  a  mixture 
of  (a)-  acid  (86  p.o.)  and  (ff)-  acid  (14  p.c.)  when 
treated  with  EOHAq. 

mtrile       CN.CHPh.CHPh.CN.        [160°]. 


Formed,  together  with  the  ($)-  isomeride  by 
heating  phenyl-acetonitrile  with  maijdelic  nitrile 
and  alcoholic  ECy  at  55°  (Chalanay  a.  Enoevena- 
gel,  B.  25,  289).  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol.  Converted 
into  the  (j3)-  isomeride  by  boiling  with  HOAc. 

Phenylirhide  O^jH^NOj.  [231°].  Got  by 
heating  either  the  (o)-  or  the  (;8)-  anhydride  with 
aniline. 

Phenyl  -  amic  acid  CjaH^NOj  i.e. 
COjH.CHPh.CHPh.CO.NHPh.  [220°].  Got  by 
boiling  the  phenylimide  with  baryta  (Anschiitz 
a.  Bendix,  A.  259,  92). 

(3)-Di-phenyl-saccini<i  acid 
COjH.CHPh.0HPh.C0jH.  [230°].  H.C.  1,822,900. 
S.  (alcohol)  1-124  at  21°. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  its  nitrile  with 
HClAq  at  200°.— 2.  By  reduction  of  di-phenyl- 
maleio  anhydride. — 3.  By  heating  the  o-isomer- 
ide  with  HCAq  at  200°. 

Properties. — Needles,  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol. 
benzene,  insol.water.  On  distillation  in  vacuo 
at  250°  it  yields  a  mixture  of  the  (o)-  anhydride 
(89  p.c.)  and  the  (;3)-  anhydride  (11  p.c). 

Beactions. — 1.  Yields  s-di-phenyl-ethane  and 
di-phenyl-ethylene  on  distillation  with  lime 
(Beimer,  B.  14, 1802).— 2.  Baryta-water  at  200° 
converts  it  into  the  (a)-  isomeride. 

Salt  s.— BaA"  7aq.    S.  21  at  c.  18°.— AgjA". 

Ethyl  ether  EtjA".    [141°].    Needles. 

Anhydride  ^HPhlcO^^'  ^°-  "'^°J- 
Formed  by  heating  the  (/3)-  acid  with  AcCl  at 
100°,  and  also  by  the  action  of  AcCl  on  its  salts. 
When  boUed  with  water  it  yields  the  (a)-  acid  (75 
p.c.)  and  some  (i3)-  acid  (25  p.c).  Cold  KOHAq 
forms  only  the  (j8)-  acid.  On  heating  with  aniline 
it  gives  the  phenylimide  [231°]. 


C«H<^-g^CO>0,H,?    [202°], 

Formed  by  heating  the  acid  (5  g.)  with  cone. 
HjSOi  (8  g.)  until  dissolved,  and  then  pouring 
into  water  (Boser,  A.  247, 153).  White  crystals, 
insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol.  Yields  a  dioxim 
C,sH,„(NOH)j  [254°]  and  a  phenyl-hydrazide 
0,5H,i(NjHPh)j  [o.  265°].  Eeduced  by  HI  and 
PtoO,5H„[100°]. 

Nitrile  CN.CHPh.CHPh.CN.  [240°].  Ac- 
companies the  (n).  isomeride  {v.  stipra).  Colour- 
less needles,  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Tetra-pheuyl-succinic  acid 
OOjH.CPhj.CPhj.COjH.     [262°].     Formed    by 
heating   o-chloro-di-phenyl-acetic    ether    with 
finely-divided  silver  at  125°  (Bickel,B.  22, 1538). 
Insol.  water,  v.  ^ol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Ethyl  ether  BtjA".    [89°]. 

Nitrile  CN.CPhj.CPhj.CN.  [c.  230°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  NaOEt  and  I  on  di- 
phenyl-aoetonitrile  (Auwers  a.  V.  Meyer,  B.  22, 
1227;  cf.  Anschiitz  a.  Eomig,  A.  233,  349). 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  di- 
phenyl-acetonitrile  (Neure,  A.  250,  148).  Flat 
needles  (from  HOAc),  v.  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 
Liquefied  by  heating  for  a  long  time  at  180°. 

Fhenyl-iBosncciuic  acid  v.  Benzyl-ualonio 

ACID. 

Beferences.  —  Nitbo-    and    Oxy-   phenyIi- 

SUCCINIO  ACIDS. 

DI-PHENYL-SUCCINIMIDINE  0„H,5Na  i.e. 
CjH,<^|^|^j>NPh.     Formed  from  ethylene 
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cyanide  and  aniline  hydrochloride  at  154° 
(Blochmann,  B.  20,  1856).  Greyish-yellow 
crystals,  insol.  water.  Yields  the  phenylimide 
of  succinic  acid  when  boiled  with  HClAq. — 
B'HCl.— B'jH^PtCle-— B'HjSO,.— B'HBr.-B'HI. 

PHENYI-SULPHAMIC  ACID  CjE^NSOs  i.e. 
CjHsNH.SOaH.  Formed  as  a  salt  from  CISO^H 
(1  mol.),  aniline  (3  mols.)  and  chloroform  in  the 
cold.  Got  also  by  the  action  of  solid  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  on  aniline  in  GHCl,  at  a  low  tem- 
perature. (Wagner,  B.  19,  1157 ;  Traube,  B.  23, 
1655 ;  24,  360).— NaA'.— EA' :  leaflets,  sol.  hot 
alcohol. — BaA'2  2aq :  leaflets  or  needles,  sol.  hot 
water.  Decomposed  by  acids  into  aniline  and 
H^SC-NHPhHA'.    [192°].    Plates. 

PHENYL  SULPHATE. 

Hydrogen  phenyl  sulphate  CjHsO.SOj.OH. 
Phenyl-sulphwic  acid.  Occurs  in  urine  of 
horses,  men,  and  dogs  (Baumann,  B.  9,  55  ;  11, 
1907  ;  n.  2,  335),  the  quantity  being  greatly  in- 
creased by  administration  of  phenol.  The  E 
salt  is  formed  by  adding  EjS^O,  (125  pts.)  to  a 
solution  of  phenol  (100  pts.)  and  EOH  (60  pts.) 
in  water  (90  pts.)  at  65°.  The  free  acid  quickly 
splits  up,  in  aqv  eons  or  alcoholic  solution,  into 
phenol  and  H^SO^.-EA'.  S.  14  at  15°.  Plates 
(from  alcohol).  Not  attacked  by  potash.  The 
dry  salt  changes  at  150°-160°  into  phenol  p- 
sulphonio  acid. — BaA'^Saq:  needles. 

DI-PHENYL  SULPHAZIDE  v.  Phenyl- 
hydraside  of  Benzene  sclphonio  acid. 

DI-PHENYL  SULPHIDE  C„H,„S  i.e.  Ph^S. 
Mol.  w.  186.     (293°).     S.G.  1-119. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of 
sodium  benzene  sulphonate  (Stenhouse,  Pr.  14, 
351;  A.  140,  288).— 2.  From  S(C.H,.NHL,)j  by 
elimination  of  NHj  by  the  diazo-  reaction  (Krafft, 
B.  7,  384,  1164).— 3.  By  distilling  Pb(SPh)j 
(Eekulfea.  Szuch,  C.  B.  64,  752).— 4.  By 'the 
action  of  Naon  S0(CbHj)2  (Colbya.McLoughlin, 
Am.  9,  67).— 5.  By  the  action  of  NaSPh  on 
CjHj.NjCl  in  molecular  proportions  (Ziegler,  B. 
23,  2471).— 6.  By  heating  benzene  with  S  and 
AICI3  at  80°  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [6]  14, 
438). 

Preparation. — Ammonium  sulphide  is  slowly 
added  to  an  acid  solution  of  diazobenzene, 
cooled  with  ice,  the  oil  which  separates  is  co- 
hobated  for  2  or  8  hours  to  decompose  the  di- 
sulphide,  and  finally  distilled ;  the  yield  is  good 
(Graebe  a.  Mann,  B.  15,  1683). 

Properties. — Oil,  with  slightly  alliaceous 
odour,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  miscible  with  ether. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  is  not  ppd.  by  AgNO,  or 
HgClj.    Yields  di-phenyl-sulphone  on  oxidation. 

Di-phenyl  disulphide  Ph.^Sj.  Mol.  w.  218. 
[61°].    (310-). 

Formation. — 1.  By  oxidising  phenyl  mer- 
taptan  with  dilute  HNO3  (Vogt,  A.  119,  142 ; 
Otto,  A.  143,  213),  with  chromic  acid  mixture 
(Eekul6,  Z.  1867,  194),  and  by  exposure  of  its 
ammon'aeal  solution  to  air. — 2.  From  NaSPh 
and  CyOl  (Clemm, /.  pr.  [2]  1, 147). -3.  Together 
with  mercury  by  distilling  Hg(SPh)2  (Dreher  a. 
Otto,  A.  154,  178).— 4.  From  NaSPh  and  I 
(Hiibner  a.  Alsherg,  A.  156,  330).— 5.  In  small 
quantity  by  adding  zinc-dust  to  a  mixture  of 
S.fili  and  benzene  (Schmidt,  B.  11,  1173).— 6. 
By  reducing  CjHj.SOjOl  with  HI  (Cleve,  B.  21, 
1100).— 7.  By  heating  OjHsSO^H  with  HSPh 
(Otto,  B.  9,  1689).— 8.  By  passinR  SOj  into  a 


solution  of  phenyl-hydrazine  in  benzene,  and 
heating  to  boiling  (MichaeUs  a.  Buhl,  B.  23, 
476). 

Properties. — Needles,  with  faint  odour,  insoL 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Beactions.—l.  Eeduced  by  zinc  and  dilute 
HjSO,  to  CbHsSH.- 2.  Oxidised  by  nitric  acid  to 
benzene  sulphonic  acid. — 3.  Split  up  by  long 
boiling  into  Ph^S  and  S  (Graebe,4. 174, 189).— 
4.  Alcoholic  potash  forms  KSPh  and  CjHsSO^K. 
6.  Alcoholic  EjS  forms  ESPh.— 6.  Bromine 
forms  crystalline  Ph^SBr,,. 

Di-phenyl  tetra-sulphide  (CbH5)2S4.  S.G. 
!£«  1-297.  Formed  by  the  action  of  H^S  on  a 
cone,  alcoholic  solution  of  benzene  sulphinio 
acid  (Otto,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  208).  Formed  also  by 
the  action  of  S2OI2  on  phenyl  mercaptan.  Thick 
yellow  oil,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  t.  sol.  ether. 

Di-phenyl  hezasulphide  (€5115)288.  An 
amorphous  solid  formed  by  heating  benzene 
(20  g.)  with  S.^Clj  (10  g.)  and  iodine  (1  g.)  for 
100  hours  at  120°  (Onufrovitch,  B.  23,  3368). 

References. — Amido-,  Amido-imido-,  Bbomo-, 
Chloko-,    Chloko-nitko-,    I0D0-,    N1TE0-,   and 

OXT-PI-PHENYL  SULPHIDES.  V.  alsO  Dl-PHENYL- 
DI-PHENTL  SULPHIDE. 

DI-FHENYL  SULPHIDE  o-CABBOXTLIC 
ACID  C^B.^.B.CsB.t.CO;B..  Formed  by  the  action 
of  alkalis  on  the  product  of  the  action  of  NaSPh 
on  diazotised  o-amido-benzoio  acid  (Ziegler,  B. 
23,  2471).    Plates  (from  benzene),  insol.  water. 

PHENYL  SULPHINIC    ACID    is   Benzene 

SCLPBINIC  ACID. 

Diphenyl  sulphlnic  acid  CjH^Ph.SOjH.  Got 
by  reducing  C,2H,.S0.^C1  in  ether  with  sodium- 
amalgam  (Gabriel  a.  Deutsch,  B.  13,  388).  Crys- 
talline powder,  decomposing  at^bout  70°- 

PHENYL  SULPHITE  (Schall,  B.  25,  1490, 
1875).  The  salt  NaS02.0Ph  is  formed  from 
NaOPh  and  SO^,  and  exhibits  the  following  re- 
actions : — 1.  AVkyl  iodides  convert  it  into  phenyl 
ethers  of  the  sulphonic  acids  B.SO2.OH. — 
2.  Benzyl  ether  forms  phenyl  benzyl  oxide,  SOj, 
and  NaCl  at  180°  (yield  16  p.o.).— 8.  COCl,  forms 
C0(0Ph)2,  SOj,  and  NaCl  at  180°.— 4.  Iodoform 
(Imol.)  heated  with  NaS0.,.0Ph  (3  mols.)  at 
180°  forms  Mel,  CH3.SO2.OPh,  and  '  rubbadin.' 

Enbbadin  C^HjjSjO^mol.  w.  830  (by  Eaoult's 
method,  calc.  806).  Kub.  crystallises  from  dilute 
alcohol  in  minute  brownish-red  plates,  S.  (alco- 
hol) 43  at  20°,  and  forms  a  claret-coloured 
solution  in  alkalis.  Its  solution  in  NH^Aq  dyes 
silk  and  wool  pale-claret  colour,  and  cotton 
yellowish-violet. 

Beactions. —  1.  Eeduced  by  zinc-dust  and 
NaOHAq  to  Cj.HjjSsO,.- 2.  Cone.  HNO,,  free 
from  nitrous  fumes,  at  0°  forms  04,H25(N02)aS,08, 
a  red  crystalline  powder,  m.  sol.  hot  alcohol, 
which  may  be  reduced  to  C44H2j(N0j)4(NH2)2S,08, 
a  glittering  black  crystalline  powder  (from  ether- 
phenol)  which  yields  a  black  crystalline  di-acetyl 
derivative. —  3.  HClAq  at  200°  forms  phenol 
(2  mols.),  HjS  (2  mols.),  and  G,^i„afi„  a 
reddish-brown  crystalline  powder  which  yields 
the  derivatives  CsjHigAOjSaOg,  CjjHuMejSjOs, 
and  C^^'B,tBrfA.oS.,0,.—i.  Fusion  with  NaOH 
forms  S0(C,H,.0H)2  [96°]  and  salicylic  acid. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  CjjHsjAc^SjOj. 
Dark-brown  powder,  decomposed  by  heat  with- 
out previous  fusion.  SpUt  up  by  long  boil- 
ing with  alcohol  into  C^H^SjO,,  sol.  alcohol 
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aiid  CjjHjjSjO,,  iusol.  alcohol.  Br  in  ohloro- 
fonn  converts  the  di-acetyl  derivative  into 
C„H„Br,Ao,S.Os. 

Di-methyl-mbbadin  O^HaoMeaSiOg.  Got 
from  rubbadin,  KOHAq,  and  Mel.  Dark  reddish- 
brovTO  powder. 

PHENYL  SULPHOCTANISE  CHs.SCN. 
(231° cor.).  S.G.  115 1-155.  Formed  fromPb(SPh), 
and  CyCl.  Prepared  by  adding  cuprous  sulpho- 
cyanide  to  a  solutiozi  of  diazobeuzene  sulphate 
and  potassium  sulphocyanide  (Billeter,  B.  7, 
1753 ;  Gattermann  a.  Haussknecht,  B.  23,  738). 
Liquid.  Tields  phenyl  mercaptan  when  heated 
with  alcoholic  potash. 

Polymeride  (Ph.SCy),.  [97°].  Got  from 
PhSNa  and  cyanuric  chloride  (Elason,  J.  pr.  [2] 
38, 120).    Prisms  (from  HOAo). 

Reference. — NiTKo-PHEtni,  bdIiPhooyanide. 

PHENYl  STTLPHOCYANO-ETHYL  KETONE 
0,„H,NSO  i.e.  C^s.CO.CjH^.SCy.  Got  from 
CaH5.C0.GjH,Br  and  KSCy  in  alcohol  (Pampel  a. 
Schmidt,  B.  19, 2897).    Liquid. 

DI-PHENYL  STJLPHOHE  (CeHJjSOj. 
Sulphobmzide.    Mol.  w.  218.    [128°].   (376°)  at 
722  mm. 

Formation.  —  1.  From  benzene  and  SO3 
(Mitsoherlioh,  P.  31,  628 ;  Freund,  A.  120,  76  ; 
Otto,  A.  186,  160),  fuming  R^SO^  (Berthelot,  B. 
9,  349),  or  HSOjCl  (Knapp,  Z.  [2]  5,  41).— 2.  By 
oxidation  of  Ph^S  (Stenhouse,  A.  140,  290 ;  Ke- 
kuK  a.  Szuch,  Bl.  [2]  8,  204).— 3.  By  distilling 
benzene  sulphonic  acid  (F.). — 4.  From  benzene, 
CsHjSOjOl,  and  AlCl, ;  the  yield  being  80  p.o.  of 
the, theoretical  amount  (Beokurts  a.  Otto,  B.  11, 
2066).— 5.  By  heating  benzene  (200  o.c.)  with 
cone.  HjSO,  (300  c.c),  the  yield  being  6  p.o.  of 
the  benzene  employed  (Istrati,  £2.  [3]  1,  492). — 
6.  By  heating  CsHa-SO^Cl  with  HgPhj  (Otto,  B. 
18,  248). — 7.  By  oxidation  of  di-phenyl  sulph- 
oxide  with  EMnO,  and  HOAc  (Colby  a.  McLough- 
lin,4TO.  9,  67). 

Properties. — Monoclinio  prisms  (from  benz- 
ene) or  plates  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol.  ether.  POl, 
at  160°  forms  CjHsSOjCl  and  chloro-benzene. 
Converted  by  potash-fusion  intophenol,  diphenyl, 
PhjS,  PbSH,  and  other  bodies  (Otto,  B.  19, 
2425).  Hot  fuming  H2SO4  forms  benzene  sul- 
phonic acid. 

Beferences.  —  Amido-,  Bbomo-,  Chlobo-, 
N1TB0-,  OxY-AMiDO-,  and  Oxy-  di-phenyl  sul- 

PHONES. 

PHENYL    SULFHONE    ACETIC    ACID    «. 

FHEKTL-SDIiPHONO-ACETIC  ACID. 

DI-FHENYL  SULFHONE  o-CABBOXYLIG 
ACID  C,3H,„S0,  i.e.  C^,.m.,.G^B.t.GO^.  [152°]. 
Formed  by  oxidising  PhS.CjHj.COjH  with  HNO, 
(Graebe  a.  Sohultesg,  A.  263,  7).  Needles  (con- 
taining aq).    Melts  at  99°  when  hydrated. 

Di-phenyl  snlphone^ -carbozylic  acid,  [above 
300°].  Got  by  oxidation  of  phenyl  tolyl  sulphone 
with  KMnO,  .(Michael  a.  Adair,  B.  11,  119). 
Prisms  (from  alcohol),  si.  sol.  hot  water.— AgA'. 

Di-phenyl  sulphone  di-carbozylic  acid 
S02(C„Hj.C0jH)j.    [above  300°].     Got  by  oxi- 
dising di-f-tolyl  sulphone  (M.  a.  A.).     SmaU 
prisms,  sol.  nitrobenzene. 

DI-FHENYL  SULFHONE  m-STTLFHONIC 
ACID  C.H5.S0,.C.H,.S0^.  Got  by  heating  di- 
phenyl  sulphone  (1  mol.)  withHO.SOjOl  (1  mol.) 
at  150°  (Otto,  B.  11,  2075 ;  19,  2417).  Fibrous 
crystalline    mass,    v.   sol.    water.  —  KA'aq. — 


NaA'3aq.— CaA'j7aq.— BaA's4iaq PbA'.^3Jaq. 

— CuA'j7iaq. 

Chloride.    [99°].    White  needles. 

4TOi<Z«Ph.S0j.C„H<.S02NHj.    [154°]. 

Anilide.    [131°].  •  Hard  nodules. 

Ethers.— 'E^iK'.     [89°].-PhA'.    [106°]. 

Di-phenyl  sulphone  di-snlphonio  acid 
S02(CaH4.S03H)j.  Formed  from  di-phenyl 
sulphone  (1'  mol.)  and  HO.SO^Cl  (2  mols.)  at 
155°  (Otto,  B.  19,  3124).  Deliquescent  mass.— 
KjA"  aq.— Na2A"3aq.— CaA"  O^aq.  —  BaA"  5aq. 
— PbA"3aq.-CuA"  3iaq. 

Chloride  C,jHjS30„Clj.    [176°].    Plates. 

Amide.    [242°].    Nearly  insol.  ether. 

Anilide.    [212°].    Lustrous  plates. 

Ethers  Et^A".    [82°].— Ph^A".    [193°]. 

DIPHENYL  SULPHONIC  ACID  C.jH.oSO, 
f.«.  CjHjPh.SOjH.  Formed,  together  with  the  di- 
sulphonic  acid,  by  heating  diphenyl  with  H^SOj 
(Engelhardt  a.  Latschinoff,  B.  4,  661 ;  6,  193). 
— KA'aq.  Crystals  (from  40  p.o.  alcohol). — 
BaA'j.- CuA'.,  6aq. 

Ethyl  ether  Mk'.     [74°].    Needles. 

Chloride- Gi^.SO.pi.    [115°]. 

4m«eC,jH,.S0jNHj.  [227°-230°].  Slender 
needles  (Gabriel  a.  Deutsoh,  B.  13, 386). 

Diphenyl  di-o-Bulphonic  acid  G,fi^J&.fl^  i.e, 
SOsH.C6Hj.CoH4.SOsH.  Formed  by  elimination 
of  NH2  from  benzidine  disulphonio  acid  (Lim- 
prioht,  A.  261,  327).  Viscid  mass.  Yields  di- 
oxy-diphenyl  [99°]  by  potash-fusion.  BaA"  6^aq. 
— PbA"  5aq :  needles,  v.  e.  sol.water. 

Chloride  C,jHs(S02Cl)2.    [138°].    Prisms. 

Amide  C,2H„(S02NH2)2 2aq.    Prisms. 

Anilide  0,2H,(S02NHPh)2.    [157°]. 

Diphenyl  di-^-sulphonic  acid  C,2Hs(S0sH)2. 
[72-5°].  Formed  by  sulphonating  diphenyl 
(Fittig,  A.  132,  209  ;  Bngehardt,  Z.  1871,  260). 
Deliquescent  prisms.  —  EljA"  2^aq.  —  CaA".  — 
BaA". 

Chloride.    [203°]  (G.  a.  D.).    Prisms. 

Amide,    [above  300°].    Needles. 

References. — Nitbo-,  Oxy-amido-,  and   Oxy- 

mPHENYL  sulphonic  ACID. 

PHENYL-SULPHONO-ACETIC  ACID 

OjHsSOi  i.e.  CA.SO.,.CH2.Cq2H.    [112°]. 

Formation. — 1-.  From  sodium  benzene  sul- 
phinate  and  ohloro-aoetic  acid  (Gabriel,  B.  14  , 
834). — 2.  By  saponifying  its  ether,  which  is  got 
by  boiling  sodium  benzene  sulphinate  with 
ohloro-aceto-acetic  ether  (Otto  a.  Bossiug,  B.  23, 
755). — 3.  By  oxidising  phenyl-thio-glycollic  acid 
(Claesson;  Blomstrand,  B.  4,  712;  8,  120; 
Otto,  B.  19,  8138). — 4.  By  warming  phenyl  oxy- 
ethyl  sulphone  (1  vol.)  with  H2SO4  (1  vol.), 
diluted  with  water  (2  vols.),  and  extracting  with 
ether  (Otto,  J.pr.  [2]  30,  340). 

Properties. — Monoclinio  crystals,  m.  sol. 
water,  but  separated  by  addition  of  NaCl.  Sol. 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Reactions. — 1.  Eeduced  by  sodium  amalgam 
to  benzene  sulphinic  and  acetic  acids. — 2.  Gives 
off  COj  above  160°,  forming  phenyl  methyl  sul- 
phone.— 3.  O/jZoriree,  passed  into  its  warm  aque- 
ous solution,  forms  CHCL,.S0j.CeH5  [59°].— 
4.  PCI5  gives  the  chloride  [58°],  and  at  110° 
forms  C,H5.S02.CCl2.C0Cl,  which  on  treatment 
with  water  gives  CsHs.SOj.CHClj  (Otto,  J.  pr. 
[2]  40,  540). 

-Salt  s.— BaA'j  2aq.— CuA'j  2aq.— CaA'j  2iaq, 
— PbA',  2aq. — AgA'.    Sparingly  soluble  needles. 
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Methyl  ether  MeA'.  Oil  (Otto,  J.  pr.  [2] 
86,436). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [42°]  (0.),  Eeadily 
Baponified  by  NaOHAq,  while  KOHAq  gives 
phenyl  methyl  sulphone.  Bromine  at  90°,  fol- 
lowed by  NaOHAq,  forms  OjHs.SOj.CHBr,,  [76°]. 
Alcoholic  potash  forms  Ph.SO^.Me  (Michael  a. 
Milner,  Am.  7, 65).  NaOEt  forms  the  compound 
C„H5.S02.CHNa.C02Et,  which  yields  Ph^S^,  Ph^S, 
PhSEt,  and  Ph.SO^Me  on  distiUation  (Otto  a. 
Kossing,  B.  22,  1453  ;  23,  1647). 

Chloride  Ph.SOj.CHj.COCl.    [58°]. 

Amide 'Ph.SO^.CK,.CO^B.^.  [153°].  Needles 
(from  water).  Yields  Hg(08H,NS0s)j  [215°]  on 
boiling  with  HgO. 

PHENYt-STJLPHONO-ACETONE  v.  Phenti 

UEIBTIiENE  METHYL  SULPHONE-EETONE.  - 

Di-phenyl-di-snlphono-acetone  v.  Di-fhenyl 

Dl-METHYLENB   DISDLPH0NE-5ET0NE. 

FHENYI-SVLFHONO-ANaELIC  ETHEB 
C,3H,sS04  i.e.  C„H3.S02.GH(0,H5)COjEt.  [64-5°]. 
Got  from  PhSOj.OHNa.COjEt  and  allyl  iodide 
(Michael,  Am.  7,  67).    Prisms  (from  alcohol). 

FHENYL-SULFHONO-n-BUTYBIC  ACID 
C„H5.S02.CHEt.C02H.  [124°].  Formed  from 
benzene  sulphinic  acid,  o-bromo-butyric  acid, 
and  Na2C03Aq.(Otto,  B.  21,  996).  Needles,  m. 
sol.  water.  Yields  phenyl  propyl  sulphone  on 
heating. 

Di-phenyl-di-BuIphono-bntyiic  ether 
(0,H5.S0.)2CMe.ett,.C02Bt.  [97°].  Got  by  oxi- 
flation  of^(PhS)2CMe.CH2.00yBt  (Autenrieth,  A. 
259,  367).  Small  crystals,  insol.  water.  Con- 
verted by  EOHAq  into  benzene  sulphinic  acid 
and  iS-phenyl-isocrotonic  acid. 

PHENYL-STJI.PH0N0-CH»T01fIC  ACID 
CsH5.S02.CMe:CH.COjH.  [158°].  S.  J^  -38; 
ino  25.  Formed  by  heating  the  Na  salt  of 
;8-ohloro-orotonio  acid  [94-5°]  with  sodium  benz- 
ene sulphinate  in  aqueous  solution  at  170° 
(Autenrieth,  A.  259,  343).  Plates  (from  water), 
m.  sol.  ether.  At  210°  it  slowly  changes  to  the 
following  isomeride  [127°].  — KA'  Ifaq.— BaA'j  aq. 
—  MgA'j  7aq.  —  ZnA',  6aq.  —  CuA'^  aq.  —  AgA'. 
[200°].    Matted  needles  (from  water). 

Fhenyl-sulpbono-isocrotonic  acid 
C,H5.S0,.CMe:CH.C0jH.  [127°].  S. -26  at  15°; 
5  at  100°.  Formed  by  heating  /3-chloro-isocro- 
tonio  acid  with  sodium  benzene  sulphinate  in 
aqueous  solution  at  145°.  Got  also  by  saponify- 
ing di-phenyl-di-sulphono-isobutyrift  ether  (Au- 
tenrieth, A.  259, 335).  Feathery  needles.  Yields 
benzene  sulphinic  acid  [81°]  on  boiling  with 
potash. —  KA'  3aq. — BaA'j  2|aq. —  MgA'j  6aq. — 
ZnA'j  6aq.  [120°]  (hydrated).— AgA'.    [o.  243°]. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    Oil. 

DI  -  PHENYL  -  DI  -  STJIPHONO  -  DI- ETHYL 
OXIDE  C,eH„S.P5  i-e.  0(C,H,.SOjPh),.  [70°]. 
Formed  from  CaHs.SOj.OaHiCl  and  dry  Ag^O 
(Otto,  J.  pr.  [2]  30, 202).  Needles,  sol.  benzene. 
A  polymeride  [88°]  is  got  by  heating  the  com- 
pound (G,H5.SOj)jOjH4  with  KOHAq. 

DI  -  PHENYL  -  DI  -  STTLPHONO  -  DI  -ETHYL 
SULPHIDE  S(OjH4.SOjPh)2.  [124°].  Got  from 
C5H5.SO2.O2H4CI  and  alcoholic  KSH  (Otto,  J.pr. 
[2]  30,  348).    Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

DI  ■  PHENYL  .  DI  -  SULFHONO  -  HEXOIC 
ETHER  (0„H5.S0j)jCMe.CHEt.C0jBt.  [111°]. 
Got  by  oxidising  (PhS)2CMe.CHEt.C0aEt  (Au- 
tenrieth,  A.  259,  372)     Crystals,  v.  80I.  alcohol. 


DI  ■  PHENYL  -  DI  -  STTLPHONO  -  DI-FHENTL 
OXIDE  (CeH5.S02.CeH<)jO.  [70°].  (above  200°). 
Got  by  heating  OsH,(S02Ph)j  with  alcoholic 
potash  at  165°  (Otto  a.  EBssing,  B.  20,  187). 
Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  water. 

FHENYL-a-STILPHONO-FSOFIONIC  ACID 
C5H5.SO2.CHMe.COjH.  [116°].  Formed  by 
heating  a-bromo-propionio  ether  with  sodium 
benzene  sulphinate  and  ether.  Minute  needles, 
— NaA'.— BaA'j  2aq.— EtA'.    [0.  17°]. 

Phenyl-/3-snlphono-proplonio  acid 
OeH5.SO2.CH2.CHj.COjH.      [124°].     Got    from 
i3-bromo-propionic  acid,  benzene  sulphinic  acid, 
and  NajCOjAq  (Otto,  B.  21,  89).    Plates,  si.  sol. 
cold  water. 

DI-PHENYL  STTLPHOXIDE  (CjH5)jS0. 
[71°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  SOj  or  SOCL, 
on  benzene  in  presence  of  AlCl,  (Colby  a. 
McLoughlin,  Am.  9,  67 ;  B.  20,  195).  Triclinio 
crystals,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Oxidised  by  KMnO^  to 
PhjSOj.  Eeduced  by  sodium  to  PhjS.  NaNO, 
and  HjSO,  give  SO{C^Ta.^.nO^,  [116°]  and/ 
S0j(0„H,.N0j)2  [163°:i. 

Di-phenyl-di-Bulphozide  v.  Phenyl  ether  of 
Benzene  thiosulphonic  acid. 

FHENYL-SULPHTJEIC  ACID  v.  Phenyl 
sulphate  and  Phenol,  Reaction  19. 

PHENYL  SULPHUROUS  ACID  v.  Benzene 

SULPHONIC  ACn>. 

PHENYL  SULFHYDBATE  v.  Phenyl  meb- 

QAPTAN. 

PHENYL-SULPHYDBO-ACETIC     ACID     v. 

Phehyl-thioolyoollio  acid. 

PHENYL  -  SULPHYDBO  -  ACETOPHENONE 
CsH5.CO.CH2.SPh.  [53°].  Formed  from  «-bromo- 
acetophenone  and  NaSPh  (Delisle,  B.  22,  306). 
Crystals,  v.  sol.  ether  and  acetone. 

DI  -  PHENYL  -  DI  -  StTLFHYDSO .  BUTYRIC 
ETHEB  CiaHjoSjOj  i.e.  (PhS)jCMe.CHj.COjEt. 
[58°].  Got  by  passing  HCl  into  a  mixture  of 
acetoacetic  ether  and  phenyl  mercaptan  (Escales 
a.Baumann,  B.  19, 1790).  Pearly  plates  (from 
alcohol),  V.  sol.  ether. 

PHENYL-SULFHYDBO-CBOTONIC  ACID 
CH3.CH:C(SPh).C0j,H.  [86°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  Na  and  phenyl  mercaptan  on  the  Na 
salt  of  o-chloro-crotonic  acid  [97°]  (Autenrieth, 
A.  254,  246).  Needles  or  plates.  Its  K  salt  is 
hygroscopic,  S.  (alcohol)  20'8. 

Isomeride  CHMe:C(SPh).COjH.  [80°].  Got 
in  like  manner  from  the  stereo-isomerio  liquid 
chloro-crotonic  acid.  White  plates.  Its  K  salt 
is  hygroscopic,-  S.  (alcohol)  10-4. 

FhenyI-;3-sulpIiydro-crotonic  acid 
CH3.C(SPh):CH.C0jH  or  CH2:C(SPh).CHj.C0,H. 
[177°].  S.  (alcohol)  2  in  tlie  cold.  Formed,  to- 
gether with  small  quantities  of  an  isomeride 
[145°],  by  warming  di-phenyl-di-sulphydro- 
butyrio  ether  with  alcoholic  soda  (Escales  a. 
Baumann,  B.  19, 1791).  Plates  -(from  alcohol), 
insol.  water. — BaA'2  2aq.— AgA':  amorphous  pp. 

Isomeride  CH3.C(SPh):CH.C02H.  [158°]. 
Formed  from  phenyl  mercaptan  atnd  the  Na  salt 
of  chloro-crotonic  acid  [95°]  (Autenrieth,  A.  254, 
230).  Both  acids  form  a  cherry-red  solution  in 
H,SO^. 

DI-FHENYL     SULPHYDBO-ETHYLIDENE 
DISULPHONE.    Phenyl  derivative 
(CJEl5.S0j)jCMe.SPh.    [194°].    Got  by  heating 
(CA-B02)jCH.SFh    with    alcoholic  soda   and 
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Mel  at  100°  (Laves,  B.  23, 1416).  Crystals  (from 
ehloroform). 

DI  -  PHENYL  -  DI  -  8ULFHYDB0  -  HEXOIC 
ETHEE  0H3.0(SPh)2.CHBt.C0jEt.  [71°].  Got 
from  ethyl-acetoaoetio  ether,  phenyl  mercaptan, 
and  HOI  (Autenrieth,  A.  259,  371).  Shining 
crystals,  y.  sol.  ether  and  alcohol. 

DI-PHENYL  SUIPHYDRO-METHENYL  DI- 
STTLPHONE.  Phenyl  derivative 
(C^5.S0JjCH.SPh.  [175°].  Got  by  the'aotion 
of  KMnO,  and  dilute  Hs-SO,  on  CH(SPh)3  dis- 
solved in  benzene  (Laves,  B.  23,  1414).  Silky 
needles,  m.  sol.  chloroform,  nearly  insol.  water 
and  alcohol,  sol.  alcoholic  NaOH.  May  be  oxi- 
dised to  CH(S02Ph)3  [215°]. 

DI-  PHENYL  -  DI  -  STJLPHYDSO- PHENYL. 
ACETIC  ACID  C;a5.C(SPh)2.C02H.  [143°]. 
Formed  from  phenyl-glyoxyUo  acid,  phenyl- 
mercaptan,  and  HGl  (Escales  a.  Baumann,  B. 
19, 1789).  Insol.  water,  v.  sol.  ether.  Crystal- 
lises from  benzene  with  ICsHj.— KA'  l|aq. 

PHENYL  -  SULPHYDEO  -  PHENYL- THIO- 

BIAZYL-HYDEAZINE      ^^'^^^O.NH.NHPh. 

[142°].  Got  by  reducing  the  corresponding  azo- 
compound  with  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide 
(Freund  a.  Kuh,  B.  23,  2830).  Plates,  si.  sol. 
alcohol. 

DI-PHENYL-DI-  STILPHYDEO-PEOPIONIC 
ACID  CH3.C(SPh),.C02H.  [117°].  Got  from 
pyruvic  acid,  phenyl  mercaptan,  and  HCl 
(Escales  a.  Baumann,  B.  19,  1787).  Needles 
(fromligroin). — NaA'. — BaA'2  2aq :  v.  sol.  hotAc^. 

Amide.    [93°].    Needles  (from  alcohol). 

DI-PHENYL        SULPHYDEO-PBOPYfiENE 
DISXTLPHONE.      Phenyl  derivative 
C^5.S02.CHj.CMe(SPh).S0j.C«H5.  [149°]. 

Formed  by  oxidising  OjH5.S02.CHj.CMe(SPh)j 
with  EMnO,  in  the  cold  (Otto  a.  Bossing,  B.  24, 
234).    Crystalline  granules,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

DI  -  PHENYL  -  DI  -  SULPHYDBO  -  VALESIC 
ACID  CH3.C(SPh)j.CHj.CE[2.C02H.  [69°].  Got 
from  phenyl  mercaptan,  fl-acetyl-propionic  acid 
and  HCl  (Escales  a.  Baumann,  B.  19,  1795). 
Prisms  (from  chloroform-ether). — ^BaA'^. 

PHENYL-TETEIC      ACID      C„H,„03      i.e. 

^^  COCH.^^'  ^o'BiBd  by  heating  bromo- 
benzylacetoacetic  ether  (Moscheles,  B.  21, 2609). 
Not  affected  by  HClAq  at  170°.  Yields  a  ben- 
zoyl derivative  CnH^BzO,  [110°]  crystallising  in 
needles. 

PHENYL-THIAZOLE  C^HjNS  i.e. 

^•^CPhlcH-  [^^°]-  (2'^^°  °°''-)-  ^°*  ^^  *^^ 
diazo-  reaction  from  the  amido-phenyl-thiazole 
that  is  produced  by  the  action  of  thio-urea  on 
bromo-acetophenone  (Popp,  A.  350,  279;  cf. 
Arapides,  A.  249,  25).  SI.  sol.  cold  water. — 
xB'HCl.  [80°].  Needles.— B'jHjPtCls2aq.  [196°]. 
—"B'HHgCla.  [153°].— Picrate.  [165°].— 
"B'HAuClj.    [175°].    Needles  (from  alcohol).  " 

/i»-Phenyl-thiazolo      N.^g'^i^g.       (269°). 

Formed  by  heating  thio-benzamide  with  di- 
chloro-di-ethyl  oxide  at  100°.  Oil.— B'HOl  2aq. 
[62°].— B'jH2PtCl,2aq.  [175°]  (when  anhydrous). 
-Picrate.    [125°].    Yellow  needles.  ' 

Dihydride  T^^rra  '(ra-   PJienyUtManol- 

i/ae.     (276).     Got  by  heating  thio-benzamide 


with  ethylene  bromide  (Gabriel  a.  Heymann,  B, 
23,  158 ;  24,  784).  Formed  also  by  the  action 
of  PClj  on  S2(CjH4.NHBz)j  (Gabriel  a.  Coblentz, 
B.  24,  1124).  Oil.  Yields  a  crystalline  di- 
bromide.  —  B'23HC1.  —  E'C^HsNaO,.  [172°]. 
Yellow  needles.— B'jHjPtCls. 

v-Phenyl-tliiazole.    Tetra-hydride 

NPh<^p,g^"  jjg. .      Got    by   reducing    ethylene 

phenyl-di-thio-carbamate  [128°]  with  tin  and 
HCl  (Forster,  B.  21, 1871).    OiL-B'^H^PtCls. 

Di-phenyl-thiazole     N^^p^;|g.         [93°]. 

(above  360°).  Got  from  thiobenzamide  and 
bromo-acetophenone  in  alcohol  (Hubacher,  A. 
259,  237).    Plates,  v.  soU  alcohol  and  ether. 

Tri-phenyl-tMazole     N^^l^j^pj^.      [87°]. 

Got  from  thiobenzamide  and  bromo-deoxy- 
benzoin  (Hubacher,  A.  259,  245).  Prisms  (from 
ether),  m.  sol.  alcohol,  nearly  insol.  HClAq. 

Reference. — Oxy-phentl-thiazole. 

PHENYL-DITHIENYL  C^HjS.C^HjPhS. 

[209°].  A  product  of  the  action  of  S  on  toluene 
at  a  red  heat  (Eenard,  G.  B.  Ill,  48).  Plates,  v. 
si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Gives  a  blue  colour 
with  isatln  and  H^SOj,  and  a  green  colour  with 
phenanthraquinone  and  HjSO,.  Gives  rise  to 
C„H,Br,S,  [320°]  and  0„H3(N0,)2Sj  [273°]. 

PHENYL  THIENYL  KETONE  v.   Thienyl 

FEENYIi  KETONE. 

(a)-PH£NYL-(;S)-THIO-ALLOPHANIC  ACID 

Ethyl  ether.    CioHjjNjSOj  i.e. 
NH,.CS.NPh.C0jEt.      [127°].      Foimed    from 
NHAc.CS.NHPh  and  ClCOjEt  (Seidel,  J.pr.  [2] 
32,  275).    Monoelinic  tablets,  converted  by  alco- 
holic NHj  at  100°  into  phenyl-thio-urea. 

(j3)-P}ieiLyl-tliio-allophauic  acid.  Ethyl 
e«feerNHPh.CS.NH.C02Et.  Got  from  phenyl- 
thio-urea  and  ClCOjBt  (Seidel,  J.  'pr.  [2]  32, 
'270).  Oil.  AoCl  at  60°  forms  NHAcCS.NHPh 
[170°]. 

Phenyl  di-thlo-allophanic  acid.  Isoamyl 
ether       NHPh.CS.NH.CO.SC^H,,.  [102°]. 

Formed  from  phenyl-thio-urea  and  CI.CO.SO5H,, 
(Sohone,  J.  pr.  [2]  82,  256).  Needles.  Very 
unstable.    Forms  an  acetyl  derivative  [240°]. 

Dl-phenyl-thio-allophanic     acid.       Ethyl 
ether  NHPh.CS.NPh.CO^Et.     [95°].     Formed 
from  di-phenyl-thio-urea  and  ClCOjEt  (Seidel,' 
/.  pr.  [2]    32,  262).     Prisms   (from  alcohol). 
Alcoholic  AgNOa  ppts.  CieHuN^SOjAgNO,. 

Beactions. — 1.  Ca/usUo  potash  regenerates 
CS(NHPh)j.— 2.  Aqueous  ammonia  at  100° 
forms  NHPh.CS.NHj  and  NHPh.CO,Et.  —  3. 
Alcoholic  amlvne  at  100°  forms  CS(NHPh)2  and 
NHPh.C02Bt.— 4.  HgO  ii  presence  of  alcoholic 
ammonia  forms  (NHPh.C0.NPh.C0.iEt)2HgO 
[129°],  a  crystalline  body  that  is  reconverted  by 
HjS  into  di-phenyl-thio-allophanio  ether. — 5. 
By  heating  in  a  current  of  HCl  it  is  converted 
Into  CS(NHPh)2,  aniline,  and  phenyl-thiocarb- 
imide. 

Di-phenyl-di-thio-allophanic  acid.  Iso- 
amyl ether  NPhH.CS.NPh.CO.SC5H,,.  [87°]. 
Got  from  di-phenyl-thiurea  and  Cl.CO.SOjH,, 
(Schone,  J.pr.  [2]  32, 258).  Needles  (from  alco- 
hol). It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  decom- 
posed by  hot  water.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is 
ppd.  by  AgNOj,  HgCl^  or  PtOl,.    HgO  and  N^ 
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oonvert  it  (in  alcoholio  solution)  into  di-phenyl- 
guanidine,  [147"]. 

TBI-FHENYL-THIO-AUMELINE 

C,.H, ASi.«.  C(SH)<N  -  qNPhjv^jjg_  p3go]_ 

Formed  from  phenyl-cyanamide  and  phenyl- 
thiocarbimide,  and  got  also  by  heating  tri-phenyl- 
biguanide  with  OS,  at  100°,  and  by  heating  di- 
phenyl-guanidine  with  phenyl-thiooarbimide, 
alcohol,  and  mercury  snlphocyanide  (Bathke,  B. 
20, 1065;  23, 1673).  Plates  (from  chloroform). 
Converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into  tri-phenyl- 
ammeline.  Alcohol  and  EtBr  at  100°  form 
CjiHiijEtNsSHBr,  crystallising  from  alcohol  in 
plates.  -B'HCl.— AgOaHPhjNsS  :  yellow  pp. 

SI-FHENYL-IHIO-BENZAUIDE 
Ph.CS.NPhj.  Formed  by  heating  di-phenyl- 
benzamidine  with  H^Sor  GS^  at  130°  (Bernthsen, 
A.  192,  38).  Tellow  triclinic  crystals  (from 
benzene);  o:6:c  = -927:1: -766,  o  =  93°  29',  ;3  = 
100°  55',  7  =  84°  14'.  Insol.  cold  water,  si.  sol. 
cold  alcohol. 

PHENTL-DI-THIO-BIUEET  CbHjNsSj  i.«. 
NHPh.CS.NH.CS.NBL,.  [174°].  Formed  by 
heating  aniline  with  perthiocyanic  acid  (Glutz, 

A.  154,  44).  Got  also  by  boiling  carbimido- 
phenyl-thio-urea  with  ammonium  sulphide 
(Wunderlich,  B.  19,  452).  Prepared  by  adding 
phenyl-thiocarbimide  (36  g.)  to  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  cyanamide  (11  g.)  and  Na  (6  g.),  and  de- 
composing the  pp.  by  dissolving  in  a  solution  of 
NH,C1  (14-5  g.)  containing  NHjAq  (50  c.c), 
passing  in  H2S,  and  heating  to  boiling  (Hecht, 

B.  25,  756).  Pearly  plates,  si.  sol.  hot  water. — 
B'HCl.— B'HNOs. 

Ethyl  derivative  C,HjBtN,S2.  [109°]. 
Got  by  adding  alcohol,  NHjAq,  and  EtI  to  the 
base  (Tursini,  B.  17,  584).    Trimetrio  tables. 

FHENTL-THIO-CASBAMIC  ACID 
NHPh.CO.SH.  Methyl  ether  NHPh.CO.SMe. 
[84°].  Formed  by  heating  di-phenyl-methyl-;(f- 
thio-urea  NHPh.O(NPh).SMe  with  dilute  H^SOi 
(Will,  B.  15,  339).  Plates,  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzene.  Decomposed  by  EOH  into  aniline, 
MeSH,  and  CO2.  Boiling  alcoholic  NH,  forms 
MeSH  and  phenyl-urea.  Aniline  gives  methyl 
mercaptan  and  C0(NHPh)2. 

Ethyl  ether  NHPh.CO.SEt.  [78°]. 
Needles.  Got  by  heating  NHPh.C(NPh).SEt 
with  dilute  H^SO^  and  by  the  action  of  aniline  on 
Cl.CO.SEt  (WUl). 

Isoamyl  ether  NHPh.CO.SC5H,,.  [67°]. 
Got  from  anUine  and  CI.CO.SC3H,,  (Schone, 
J.  pr.  [2]  32,  249).    Needles  (from  ether). 

Ethylene   ether  C0<|^^2''.      [79°]. 

Got  by  heating  di-phenyl-ethyleue-^-thio-nrea 
with  dUute  HClAq  at»200°  (W.).  Formed  also 
by  the  action  of  chloro-acetic  acid  on  the  ethyl- 
ene ether  of  phenyl-di-thio-carbamio  acid  (Evers, 
B.  21,  976).  Needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
insol.  acids  and  alkalis. 

Phenyl  ether  NHPh.CO.SPh.  [125°]. 
Formed  by  heating  phenyl  mercaptan  with 
phenyl  cyanate  (Snape,  0.  J,  47,  778 ;  B.  18, 
2432).    Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  andether. 

JPhenyl-if'-tliio-carbamic  acid  NHPh.CS.OH. 

Ethyl  ether  C,^„NSOi.e.  NHPh.CS.OEt 
or  NPh:C(SH).OEt.  [72°].  Formed  by  heating 
phenyl-thiooarbimide  witii  alcohol  (Hofmann, 
B.  2,  120;   3,  772;  Bamberger,  B.  15,  2164). 


Formed  also  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on  phenyl-thiocarbimide  (B.  Schiff,  B.  9, 1316). 
Triclinic  prisms,  sol.  alkalis  and  reppd.  by  CO,. 
Besolved  by  distillation  into  alcohol  and  phenyl- 
thiocarbimide.  Oxidised  by  alkaline  KiFeCy,  to 
C,8H„N,0.,S,  or  S2(C(NPh).0Et),  [102°],  which 
is  also  got  by  the  action  of  I  on  C,H,,N0SAg 
(Liebermann  a.  Natanson,  B.  13,  1675 ;  Jacob- 
sen,  B.  19,  1076),— (C,H,„N0.S)jPb2aq:  small 
needles.  —  0sH„N0SAg.  —  0,H,„NOSHg01HCl : 
needles.— (C,H,„NOS)iHg.  [78°]  (Stephanovitch, 
B.  7,  692).— (C^„NOS)2HgAgNOs.  Needles— 
CsH,„NOSMe.  (260°-265°).  OU.— C^.oNOSEt. 
[30°].  (276°).  Prisms;  decomposed  by  dilute 
H2SO,  at  200°  into  aniline  and  CO(OEt)(SBt) 
(Liebermann,  B.  13,  682;  A.  207,  148).— 
CpHioNOSCiH,.    [75°]  (Mylius,  B.  6,  977). 

Phenyl   ether   NHPh.CS.OPh.      Got  by 
heating  phenyl-thiocarbimide  with   phenol   at  - 
145°   (Dixon,  G.  J.  57,  268).    Sulphur-yellow 
octahedra ;  decomposed  by  heat. 

Phenyl  di-thio-carbamic  acid  NHFh.CS.SH. 
Splits  up  into  CS2  and  aniline  when  set  free 

"  Salts.— The  salt  NHPh.CS.SK  is  formed  by 
boiling  potassium  xanthate  EtO.GS.SE  (1  mol.) 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniUne  (l  mol.) 
(Bathke,  B.  11, 958).  Prepared  from  CS.^,  aniline, 
ether,  and  alcoholic  potash  (Losanitsch,  B.  24, 
3024).  Tellow  monoclinic  needles,  v.  e.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol, insol.  ether.  Yields  CS(NHPh)2 
when  heated.  Boiling  water  forms  phenyl-thio- 
carbimide and  CS(NHPh).,.— NHPh.OS.SNHj. 
Yellow  prisms.  Converted  by  I  into  (NHPh.CS)2S 
[138°].    BaA', :  yellowish  plates.— NiA',. 

Methyl  ether  NHPh.CS.SMe.  [93-5°]. 
Formed  from  the  NH,  salt  and  Mel  (L.)  and  also 
by  heating  NHPh.O(NPh).SMe  with  OS,  at  160° 
(Will,  B.  15,  342).  Decomposed  by  alkalis  into 
MeSH  and  aniline. 

Ethyl  ether  NHPh.CS.SEt.  [60°].  Formed 
from  phenyl-thiocarbimide  and  mercaptan  at 
150'  (Hofmann,  B.  2,  120 ;  WiU,  B.  15,  1306), 
and  also  by  the  action  of  EtI  on  the  ammonium 
salt  (Ii.).    Tables,  v.  sol,  alcohol,  sol.  alkalis. 

Isoamyl  ether  O^B.„A.'.    [171°]. 

Ethylene  derivative  CS<^g  cnl- 
[134°].  Formed,  together  with  phenyl-thiocarb- 
imide, by  heating  0(NPhX^^^|[»  with  OS,  at 

200°  (W.).     Needles.     Converted  by  Mel.  into 
OsH^NS^Mel  [149^. 

Beferences.—Btiono;  Ghloko-,  and   Nitbo- 

FHENYIi-THIO-CABBAMia  ACID. 

FHENYL-THIOCASBAUINE-CYAIIIIDE  v. 
Cabbimido-fhenyl-thio-uicea. 

PHENYL  •  THIOCABBAUINE  .  ETHYL  ■ 

CYAMISE      V.       ElHTL-CABBIMIDO-FHENTL-IHIO- 
UBHA. 

FHENYL-THIO-CABBAZIG     ACID 
NHPh.NH.CO.SH.    The  phenyl  hydrazine  salt 
NHPh.NH.CO.SN,HjPh  [84°]  is   formed  from 
phenyl-hydrazine  and  COS  (Heller,  A.  263,  269). 

Phenyl  di-thio-carbazic  acid 
NHPh.NH.CS.SH.  Formed,  as  phenyl-hydrazine 
BaltNHPh.NH.CS.SN^3Ph  [97°]  by  adding  CS, 
to  an  ethereal  solution  of  phenyl-hydrazine 
(Fischer,  A.  190,  114).  Plates,  t.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  Beadily  decomposed  by  heat  into 
CS(N2H,Ph)„  CS„  H,S,  and  NH^ 
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fHEKYI-THIO-SDIIICAItBAZIDE  C,H,N,S 
i.«.  NH2.CS.NH.NHPh.  [201°]  (F. ;  P.) ;  [190°] 
(S.  a.  B.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  warming  di-phenyl-thio- 
carbazide  with  alcoholic  or  aqueous  alkalis 
(Fischer,  A.  212,  324J.— 2.  By  heating  phenyl- 
hydrazine  Bulphocyanide. — 3.  By  heating  phenyl- 
hydrazine  with  thio-urea  or  with  phenyl-thio- 
urea (Pellizzari,  &.  16,  203 ;  Skinner  a.  Buhe- 
mann,  0.  J.  53,  550 ;  B.  20,  8873). 

Properties. — ^Needles,  insol.  ether,  si,  sol.  hot 
water,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Cone.  HClAq  at  120° 
forms  phenyl-thiocarbizine  C,'B.^^.  COClj 
forms  CO:NjPh.CS.NHj  [c.  270°]  crystallising 
from  HOAe  (Freund,  A.  21,  2465). 

Acetyl  derivative  NHPh.NH.CS.NHAc. 
[179°].  Formed  by  niixing  solutions  of  acetyl- 
thiocarbimide  and  phenyl-hydrazine  in  dry 
benzene  (Dixon,  .0.  J.  S5,  303).    Small  prisms. 

Benzoyl  derivative  CnH,jN,SO.  Silky 
needles.    Does  not  melt  at  220°. 

Si-phenyl-thiocarbazide  CS(NH.NHFh)r 
[0. 150°].  Formed  by  heating  the  compound  of 
phenyl-hydrazine  andCSjat  110°-140°  (Fischer). 
Formed  also  from  phenyl-hydrazine  and  CSGl, 
(Heller,  A.  263,  278).  Triangular  prisms  (from 
alcohol).  Dissolves  in  hot  aniline,  forming  a 
solution  which  is  green  in  thin  layers,  but  red 
in  thick  layers."  Hot  alcoholic  potash  also  forms 
this  dichroic  sabstance,di-phenyl-thiocarb- 
azone  C.jH.jN.S  or  CS(N2Ph)NH.NHPh,  which 
yields  (C„H,2N4S)2ZnO,  and  may  be  reduced  by 
zino-dust  and  NaOHAq  to  phenyl-thio-semicarb- 
azide  and  aniline.  Di-phenyl-thio-carbazone 
may  be  oxidised  by  ppd.  MnOj  in  presence  of 
alcoholic  potash  to  red  needles  of  di-phenyl- 
thiocarbodiazone  CS(N2Ph)2. 

Bi-phenyl-thio-semicarbazide 
NHPh.NH.CS.NHPh.  [177°].  Formed  from 
phenyl-hydrazine  and 'phenyl-thiocarbimide  in 
alcoholic  solution  (Fischer,  il.  190, 122).  Prisms 
(from  alcohol),  al..  sol.  ether.  COCl,  forms 
00:NjPh.CS.NHPh  [188°],  erystaUising  in 
needles  (Freund,  .S.'21,  2466). 

Butyryl  derivative 
0,H,O.NPh/NH.CS.NHPh.       [156°].       Formed 
from    sodium    phenyl-hydrazine,  phenyl  thio- 
carbimide,  and  n-butyryl  chloride  (Michaelis  a. 
Schmidt,  A.  252,  309).    V.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Benzoyl  derivative 
NPhBz.NH.CS.NHPh.    [310°].    Obtained  from 
NPhBz.NH;  and  phenyl-thiocarbimide  (M.  a.  S.). 

Reference.  —  Nitbo-di-phentIi-ihio-sbmioakb- 

AZIDi;. 

SI  -  PHENYL'  -  THIO  -  SEMICABBAZIDE 
GARBOXYXIC  ACID  0„H„N,O,S  i.e. 
NHPh.CS.NH.NHCsHj.OOiH.  [204°].  Formed 
by  warming  m-hydrazido-benzoic  acid  with 
phenyl  thiocarbimide  and  HOAo  (Boder,  A.  236, 
173).    Colourless  needles. 

PHENYL-JHIOCABBIinSE  C,H,NS  i.e. 
CeH5N.CS.  Mol.  w.  135.  (220°)  at  750  mm. 
(Schifi,  B.  19,  568).  S.G.  |  1-059  (Nasini  a. 
Scala,  G.  17,  66).  S.V.  143-4  (Schifi;  Lossen. 
4.  2o4,  73). 

H'ormatiaa. — 1.  By  distilling  phenyl-thio- 
orea  with  P^O;  (Hofmann,  Pr.  9, 274, 487 ;  O.  J. 
18,  309;  B.  15,  980).— 2.  By  heating  di-phenyl- 
thio-urea  with  cone.  HClAq  at  165°  (Herz  a. 
Waith,  Z.  1869,  589).— 3.  By  the  action  of  I  on 
a,  benzene  stdntion  of  tri-phenyl-gaanidine  (Hof- 


mann, B.  2,458  ;  Eudneff,  J.  B,  10, 184).— 4.  By 
heating  phenyl  oyanate  or  phenyl-carbamic  ether 
withPjSj  at  160°  (Michael  a.  Pahner,  4m..  6, 
258). — 5.  Formed,  together  with  0-  or  p-  tolyl- 
thiocarbimide,  by  heating  phenyl-o-  or  p-  tolyl- 
eyanamide  (OXN:C:NO,H,)  with  CS,  at  180°- 
200°  (Huhn,  B.  19,  2409). 

Properties.  -—  Pungent  oil,  volatile  with 
steam. 

Beactions.  —  1.  Alcohol  at  100°  forms 
NHPh.CS.OEt,  while  mercaptan  gives  rise  to 
NHPh.CS.SEt.  —  2.  AlcohoUa  potash  forms 
CS(NHPh)j  and  CO(NHPh)j.  —  3.  Ammonia 
forms  CS(NHPh)(NH2),awiZme  gives  CS(NHPh)2, 
and  other  amines  act  in  like  manner. — 4.  P£t, 
acts  violently,  and  forms  CuHjjNPS,  while 
PMe,  forms  oily  C,|,H„NPS,  which  yields  crys- 
talline B'HCl.—  5.  Chhrine  passed  into  its  solu- 
tion in  chloroform  forms  (PhNCS).^Cl,  [150°- 
160°]  and  PhNCCl,  (212°).  The  chloride 
(PhNCS)201j,is  converted  by  HjS  intoCS(NHPh)j, 
and  by  warm  spirit  into  (PhNCS)20,  crystallising 
in  yellow  needles  [118°]  (Hehners,  B.  20,  786). 
6.  Bromine  in  chloroform  or  HOAc  forms  xeA 
crystals  of  (PhNCSBrJj,  decomposed  at  100° 
into  pale-yellow  plates  (PhNCSBr)2  [190°]  (Hel- 
mers ;  cf.  Proskauer  a.  Sell,  B.  9, 1262).— 7.  SO, 
forms  CjHjNSjOa  [180°-183°],  crystallising  from 
benzene,  and  converted  by  water  at  100°  into 
amido-benzene  j)-sulphonio  acid,  COj,  and  H2S 
(Magatti,  B.  11,  2267).— 8.  PCI5  at  100°  forms 

CsHsNCOl,  and  C^H^^I^CCl  (248°)  (Hofmann, 

B.  12,  1126).— 9.  CISO3H  forms  C„H,„N2S, 
[151°],  insol.  water,  and  S0.,H.CsH4.N0S  aq,  sol. 
water  (Pawlewski,  B.  22,  2200).— 10.  Eeduced 
copper  at  200°  forms  benzonitrile. — 11.  HjS 
forms  phenyl-thio-urea.  —  12.  Boiling  water 
forms  CS(NHPh)2,  COj,  and  H2S  (Bamberger,  B. 
14,  2642).  —  13.  HOAo  forms,  on  heating, 
C0(NHPh)2,  Ac20,H2S,and  CO2;  the  di-phenyl- 
urea  being  further  split  up  into  aniline  and  CO,, 
with  formation  of  AC2O  (Cain  a.  Cohen,  C.  J. 
59,  327 ;   cf.  Gumpert,  J.  pr.  [2]  32,  294).— 

14.  Chloro-acetic  acid  and  alcohol  at  170°  form 

PhN:C<^-^Q2  [148°],  which  yields  aniline,  COj, 

and  thioglycollic  acid  on  boiling  with  water 
(Liebermann     a.     Voeltzkoff,    B.   13,    276).— 

15.  Sodium  malomc  ether  in  presence  of  alco- 
hol forms  0,4H,eSN04Na',  whence  acids  liberate 
C„H„SNO„  or  (C02Et)2CH.CS.NHPh  [60°] 
(Michael,  J.  pr.  [2]  35,  451). — 16.  -Sodium  cyan- 
amide  and  alkyl  iodides  form  oyano-phenyl- 
alkyl-thio-ureas  (Hecht,  B.  23, 1664).  In  this 
way  the  following  compounds  may  be  prepared : 
NHPh.CS.NMeCy  [186°],  NHPh.0S.NEtCy 
[144°],  NHPh.CS.NCyC3H5  [100°],  crystallising 
in  needles,  NHPh.CS.NCyCaH,  [108°],  crystallis- 
ing in  needles,  and  NHPh.CS.NCy.CH2Ph  [182°]. 
n.Aldehyde-a/mmoniaiorms  C22H3,NjS202  [148°], 
crystallising  from  alcohol  in  silvery  needles  (B. 
Schifl,  B.-9,  567;  (?.  6,  244).— 18.  Benzamidine 
hydrochloride  and  dilute  NaOHAq  form 
CPh(NH).NH.CS.NHPh  [125°]  (Pinner,  B.  22, 
1609).    Prisms. 

References. — ^Bbomo-,  ChiiObo-,  Iodo-,  Niibo-, 
and  OxT-  Pbentii-thiocabbimide. 

PHENYL-THIOCAEBIZIME     C,H.NjS     i.e. 

CS^^pjj.     [129°].    Formed  by  heating  phenyl- 
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thio-seiuicarbazide  (10  g.)  with  dilute  (20  p.c.) 
HClAq  (30  O.C.)  for  12  hours  at  130°  (E.  Fischer, 

A.  212,  826).  Plates  (from  water),  v.  e.  sol. 
alcohol.  May  be  distilled.  Mel  forms  OiHsMeNjS 
[123°].  Does  not  reduce  -Fehling's  solution. 
HIAq  at  200°  forms  aniline,  H^S,  COj,  and  NH,. 
Aqueous  NaOCl  forms  a  violet  pp.  which  dis- 
solves in  HjSO^  with  deep-red  colour;  Br  in 
chloroform  gives  CHjBrNjS  [210°]  crystallising 
in  needles. 

Salts.  —  B'HCl.  [240°].  Needles.  — 
B'jHjPtClj.  Tellow  prisms.— OjH^NjSAg :  floo- 
oulent  pp.  got  by  adding  ammoniacal  AgNO,. 

Acetyl  derivative  CjHsAcN^S.  [187°]. 
Got  by  heating  phenyl-thiocarbizine  with  AcjO 
(F.).  An  isomeride  [74°]  (275°),  got  by  heating 
aoetyl-phenyl-hydrazine  with  CSCljand  benzene 
(Freund,  B.  21,  2468),  is  converted  by  boiling 
with  alcohol  and  HgO  into  acetyl-phenyl-carb- 
izine. 

Benzoyl  derivative  CHjBzN^S.  [180°]. 
Got  from  the  base  and  BzCl  (Fischer).  Aii  iso- 
meride [110°]  is  got  by  heating  NHBz.NPhH 
with  COCl.  in  benzene  at  100°  (F.). 

PHENYL  THIOCABBONATE  CS(OPh)j. 
[97°].  Formed  from  NaOPh  and  OSClj  (Ber- 
green,  B.  21,  346).    White  crystals,  sol.  alcohol. 

FHENYL-TBI-THIO-ORTHOFOBMATE 
CH(SPh)3.     [40°].     Got    by  boiling    aqueous 
NaSPh  with  chloroform  (Gabriel,  B.  10,  185). 
Thick  prisms,  sol.  ether.     Split  up  by  fuming 
HClAq  at  100°  into  formic  acid  and  PhSH. 

PHENYL-THIOGLTCOLIIC  ACID  CjHsSOs, 
i.e.  CEL,(SPh).CO,H.  [62°].  Formed  by  sapo- 
nifying its  ether,  which  is  got  by  adding  ClCOjEt 
to  a  solution  of  NaSFh  in  absolute  alcohol 
(Claesson,  Bl.  [2]  23,  441 ;  Gabriel,  B.  12, 1639). 
Thin  tables,  si.  sol.  cold  water.  Oxidised  by 
KMnO,  to  phenyl  methyl  sulphone  (Otto,  B.  19, 
3138).  Salts.— KA'.—NaA'.—BaA'j.— CaA'j.— 
MgA'jSaq.— CdA'^aq.- ZnA's,2aq.— PbA'j.  [60°]. 
— MnA'jSaq. — CuA'j. — ^AgA'aq:  crystalline  pp. 

:EJthyl  ether  EtA'.  (277°).  S.G.  *  1-136 ; 
i5  1-127. 

jimide.    [104°].    Tables  (from  alcohol). 

References.  —  Amno-  and  Bbomo-  PhentIi- 

THIOGLTOOLIiIC  ACIDB. 

(o)-PHEKYL-THIOHYDANTOIC  ACID 

C„H,<,NjSO„i.e.  NH2.C(NPh).S.CH,.C0jH.  [148°- 
152^.  Got  by  heating  aniline  with  ammonium 
Bulphocyanide,  chloro-acetic  acid,  and  alcohol 
(Claesson,  B.  14,  732).  Needles  (from  HOAo) ; 
m.  sol.  hot  water  and  ether.  Cold  NaOHAq  con- 
verts it  into  C,,B.^,■^j&j:)^  [112°-115°]  (Lieber- 
mann,  A.  207, 129). 

(/3)-Fhenyl-thio-Iiydantoic  acid 
NHPh.C(NH).S.CHj.COjH.  Got  by  evaporating 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonium  chloro- 
aoetate  aind  phenyl-thio-urea  at  100°  (Meyer,  B. 
14,  1659).  Decomposes  on  heating  without 
melting.  Insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Boiling 

dilute  HCl  forms  C0<g^32  [148°]. 

Isomeride  v.  Phenyii-thio-httdantoih. 

Di-phenyl-hydantoic  acid 
NHPh.C(NPh).S.0H2.C0jH.  Got  from  potassium 
chloro-acetate  and  di-phehyl-thio-urea  (Lange, 

B.  12,  597).    Yellow  octahedra. 
FHENYL-THIO-<|>-HYSAirTO]ilT    C^B^fiB, 

U  C(NH)<^?^^^ .  [178°].  Got  from  ohloro- 


acetic  anilide  and  thio-urea,  and  obtained  also  by 
boiling  (i8)-phenyl-hydantoic  acid  with  HOAc  or 
cone.  NHjAq  (Meyer,  B.  14,  1661),  and  by  the 
action  of  phenyl-oyanamide  on  thioglycoUic  acid 
(Andreasch,  B.  15, 324).    Needles,  sol.  NaOHAq. 

Phenyl-thio-hydantoin  CS<^2^52 .     Got 

by  melting  glycocoll  with  phenyl-thiocarbimide 
(Asehan;  B.  17,  424).  Monoolinio  plates,  de- 
composing near  200°.  Boiling  aleoholib  potash 
converts  it  into  a  salt  of  an  oily  phenyl-thio-hy  dan- 
toio  acid  NHPh.CS.NH.CH2.CO2H  which,  when 
set  free,  rapidly  changes  again  to  phenyl-thio- 
hydantoin. 

Di-phenyl-thio-hydantoin    C,5H,2N2SO,    t.e. 

OS<^p^'^g  ?    [176°].    Got  from  chloro-acetio 

acid  and  di-phenyl-thio-urea  (Lange,  B.  12, 595). 
Iridescent  plates,  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 
Boiling  dilute  HClAq  forms  the  compound 
C„H,NS02[148°].— B'jHjPtClj.    Yellow  needles. 

Di-phenyl-thio-hydantoiiii    CS<;[^jj  CHPh" 

[233°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on 
NHPh.0S.NH.CHPh.C02Et  (Kossel,  B.  24, 4152). 

Reference. — Oxt-di-phenyl-thiohydantoin.  ; 

PHEHYI-DI-THIO  -  DI-METHYL-KETTJEET 

NH<;^Sj^v-|>0Me2.     [289°].     Formed  from 

phenyl-di-thio-biuret  and  acetone  (Fromm,  B. 
25,  1278).    Sol.  alkalis.    Converted  by  benzyl 

chloride  into  C,H,N<^EQ'^^|>CMe2  [128°] 

which  is  insol.  alkalis. 

DI-PHENYL-THIO-OXAMIDE  C2S2(NHPh)2. 
[133°].  Formed  from  di-phenyl-oxamide  by 
successive  treatment  with  PCI5  and  HjS  (Wal- 
lach,  B.  13,  527).    Golden  plates. 

(a)-PHENYL-THIOPHENE  0,„H,S  i.e. 
C^SHjPh.  [41°].  Formed  by  heating  either 
CH2Bz.CH(C02H)z  or  /3-benzoyl-propionio  acid- 
with  P2S5  (Kues  a.  Paal,  B.  19,  3141).  Small 
tables,  insol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  alco- 
hol. Volatile  with  steam.  With  isatin  and  cold 
H2SO4  it  gives  a  splendid  bluish-violet  colour, 
changing  to  dark  blue.  Bromine  gives  rise  to 
0,oH,Br28  [56°]  and  C,SBr3.0«H,Br  [1:4]  [146°]. 

(iSUPhenyl-thiopliene  C^HaPhS.  [170°]. 
(330°).  A  product  of  the  passage  of  the  vapours 
of  toluene  and  sulphur  through  a  red-hot  tube 
(Eenard,  O.  B:  109,  699).  White  spangles,  m. 
sol.  cold  alcohol.  Gives  a  blue  colour  with  isatin 
and  H,S04,  and  a  green  colour  with  phenanthra- 
quinoneandHjSO,.  Yields  C4H2BrS.CjH4Br[l:4] 
[195°],  04H2(N02)S.C„H,.N02  [1:4]  [178°],  a  di- 
sulphonic  acid,  and  a  tetrasnlphonic  acid. 

Di.(o)-phenyl.thiophene  S<^p^:^2.  [l53°] 

Formed  by  heating  CjH^Bzj  with  PjSj  at  180° 
(Paal,  B.  21,  3058).  White  plates  (from  alcohol). 

Tri-phenyl-thiophene  C^PhjHS.  [127°].  Got 
by  heating  desyl-aoetophenone  with  PjSj  at  150° 
(A.  Smith,  O.  J.  57, 647).  Plates,  v.  sol.  benzene. 
Gives  a  greenish-yellow  colour  with  HjSO,  andi 
isatin  or  phenauthraquinone. 

Xetra-phenyl-thiophene  CjsHjjS  4,e. 

^<CPh:CPh-    ^^io^'^s'^^-    [182°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  dry  distillation  ol 
thiobenzoic  aldehyde  (Laurent,  A.  62,  354). — 2. 
By  distilling   benzyl  sulphide    or   benzyl   di- 
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Snlphide  (Maroker,  A.  136,  94).— 8.  By  distilling 
benzylidene  sulphide  (Fleischer,  A.  140,  239 ; 
144, 194). — 4.  By  distilling  barium  phenyl-aoetate 
with  S  (Forst,  A.  178,  376).— 5.  By  heating 
phenyl-aoetio  acid  with  S  for  6  hours  at  260° 
(Ziegler,  B.  23,  2478).— 6.  By  heating  phenyl 
benzyl  ketone  with  S.  —  7.  By  heating  s-di- 
phenyl-ethylene  with  S  at  250°  (Baumann  a. 
Ektt,  B.  24,  8311).  Minute  needles,  si.  sol. 
alcohol,  V.  sol.  benzene  and  CS^.  Yields  a 
sulphonic  acid,  and  also  the  following  derivatives : 
CaHisCljS  [219°]  (Dom,  A.  153,  350),  O^H„Br,S 
[265°-270°],  C2aH,.(NOj4S  [above  250°]. 

DI  -  PHENYL  .  DI  -  THIO  -  DI-PHENYL  -  KE- 
TATE  CPh,{SPh)j.  Phenyl-mercaptol  of  benzo- 
^henone.  [189°].  Formed  by  passing  HCl  gas 
into  a  hot  mixture  of  benzophenone,  phenyl^ 
mercaptan,  and  ZnCl^  (Baumann,  B.  18,  888). 
Short  prisms,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

PHENYL  THIOFHOSPHATE  FS(OFh),. 
[49°].  (above  360°).  Got  by  boiling  FSClj  with 
phenol  (Sohwarze,  J.  pr.  [2]  10,  222)  and  by 
heating  phenyl  phosphate  with  K,S  (Ereysler,  B.' 
18, 17.18),  or  with  S  at  190°  (Ansohutz,  A.  253, 
118).  Keedles  (from  alcohol),  turning  red  in  air 
and  light.    Not  decomposed,  by  water. 

Phenyl  tri-thiophosphate  FO(SPh)j.  [72°]. 
Got  by  hoiling  PhSH  with  POCI3.  Prisms  (from 
alcohol).    Decomposed  by  warm  water. 

Phenyl  tetra-thio-phosphate  FS(SFh),. 
[86°].  Got  from  FhSH  and  FSCI3.  Silky  white 
needles,  not  affected  by  boiling  water. 

PHENYL  THIOStJLPHTJBIC  ACID 
CgH.-S.SOj.OH.    Phenyl  hydrogen  tfdosulphate. 
Got  by  dissolving  PhjS  in  HjjSO,  (Stenhouse,  Pr. 
17,  62;  A.  149,  254).— BaA'j2aq:  crystalline. 

PHENYL-THIO-TTSAMIDO-ACETIO  OBTH- 
ALDEHYOE.  Di-ethyl  derivative 
NHPh.CS.NH.CHj.CH(0Et)2.  [96°].  Got  by 
mixing  phenyl-thiocarbimide  with  amido-acetal 
NHj.bH,.CH(0Et)2  (Wohl  a.  Marckwald,  B.  22, 
569).  Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol),  insol.  water 
and  ligroiin,  v.  sol.  ether.  Cold  cone.  HjSO^ 
forms  NHPh.0S.NH.0H2.GH(OH)(OEt)  [94°] 
which  yields,  by  loss  of  H^O,  the  salts 
(C„H„NjSO)jH^tCl.  and  C„H„NjS00sH,N30, 
[190°]. 

FHENYL-THIO-TTBAUIBO-BENZOIC   ACID 

V.  ?n-AMID0-BEKZ0IC  ACID. 

0-PHENYL  -  THIO  -  TTBAMIDO  -  CINNAMIC 
ACID  NHFh.CS.NH.C„H4.CH:CH.C02H.  [237°]. 
Formed  by  heating  o-amido-cinnamic  acid  with 
phenyl-thiocarbimide  on  the  water-bath  (Both- 
Echild,  B.  23, 3348). 

DI-PHENYL  ■  DI .  THI01TBAUIO0  •  TETBA. 
OZY-DI-PHENYL.  Tetra-methyl  deriva- 
tive 0,jH,(OMe)4(NH.CS.NHPh)2.  [184°]. 
Formed  from  C5H,(OMe)j(NH2).C„H2(OMe)j(NH,) 
and  phenyl  thiocarbimide  (Baessler,  B.  17, 2128). 
White  flajses,  sol.  hot  alcohol  and  benzene. 

PHENYL-THIOTTBAUIDO-PHENYL-ACETIC 
ETHEB  NHFh.CS.NH.CHFh.CO^t.  [162°]. 
Formed  from  pheuyl-amido-acetic  ether  and 
phenyl-thiocarbimide  (Kossel,  B.  24,  4151). 
White  crystals,  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

PHENYL-THIO  ■  TTBAUIDO  ■  THIO  ■  FOBUIC 
ACID  V.  Fhentl-di-thio-aijLofhanio  acid. 

PHENYL .  THIOTTBAIIIDO  ■  TOLYL  ■  CABB  - 
AMIC  ETHEB  NHPh.CS.NH.OAMe.NH.COiEt. 
[155°].  Formed,  together  with  CS(NHPh)s,  by 
the  action  of  phenyl-thiocarbimide  on  amido- 


tolyl-carbamic  ether  (Schifl,  B.  23,  1818). 
Prisms  (from  alcohol),  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

DI •  PHENYL .1)1. p. THI01TBAMID0  ■  DI . 
TOLYL-o-StTLPHIDE  CjsHjsN.S,  i.e. 
S(C„H3Me.NH.0S.NH0A)j.  T^-p-tolyl-di- 
phenyl-thiourea.  [134°].  Formed  by  the  action  of 
phenyl-thiocarbimide  upon  di-^-amido-di-tolyl- 
sulphide  (Truhlar,  B.  20, 670).  White  prismatic 
needles.    V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. 

PHENYL-THIO-UBEA  CjHjN^S  i.e. 
NHPh.CS.NHj.    M0I.W.  152.   [154°].    S. -26  at 
18° ;  5-98  at  100°.    S.  (alcohol)  5-59  at  16° ;  68 
at  78°. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  phenyl  sulpho- 
cyanide  with  alcoholic  HH,  (Hofmann,  Pr.  9, 
276). — 2.  By  boiling  aniline  with  ammonium 
sulphocyanide  (Schiff,  A.  148,  338  ;  Bathke,  B. 
18,  3104). — 3.  By  heating  aniline  sulpho- 
cyanide at  190°  (Salkowskj,  B.  24,  2728 ;  of.  De 
Clermont,  C.  B.  82,  512).— 4.  By  passing  HjS 
into  a  solution  of  pheuyl-cyana'mide  in  benzene 
(Weith,  B.  9,  819). 

Prmierties. — Needles,  sol.  alkalis  and  reppd. 
by  acids.    Tastes  bitter. 

Reactions. — 1.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
180°  it  yields  CS(NHPh)j,  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide, NHj,  HjS,  and  aniline. — 2.  Ammonia 
at  140°  forms  aniline  and  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide.— 3.  Boiling  aniline  forms  CS(NHPh)2. — 
4.  HClAq  at  120°  forms  aniline,  H^S,  NH3,  and 
CO2. — 5.  By  boiling  with  alkaliiie  lead  acetate 
solution  it  gives  phenyl  cyanamideNiO.NHCjHs, 
which  polymerises  on  heating  to  tri-phenyl-iso- 
melamine  (PhN:C),(NH)3.— 6.  When  boiled  for 
several  hours  with  freshly-precipitated  HgO 
it    yields     asymmetrical    tri-pheuyl-melamine 

^^<^0(NhI  N^^^''--''^^^  (Hofmann,  B.  18, 
3220).— 7.  C1.00.C0jBt  forms  oxalyl-di-phenyl- 
biuret,  NH<;pg-^p^>CA     (»•     Chloeo-olt- 

oxYLio  ether).— 8.  ClCOjEt  forms  phenyl-thio- 
allophanic  ether. — 9.  Silicon  tetrabromide  gives 
solid  SiBr4(C,HjN2S)4,  sol.  hot  benzene,  but  de- 
composed by  boiling  alcohol  (Eeynolds,  O.  J. 
53,  856). — 10.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  allyl 
bromideioims  a  base  C,„H,jNjS  (Werner,  C.  J.  57, 
302).  — 11.  Benzyl  chloride  in  alcohol  yields 
CS(NjH3Ph)C,H,Cl  [112°]  (W.).— 12.  Ethylene 
bromide  forms  0,jH,5NjS  [139°],  which  givgs  the 
salts  B"2HBr  [214°],  B"2HC1  [218°],  B"HjPtCl3, 
and  B"2C3H2(NO^,OH  [196°]  (Bertram,  B.  25, 
59). — 13^  H2O2  oxidises  it,  in  alcoholic  solution, 
to  di-phenyl-di-amido  oiazthiole  (Hector,  B.  22, 
1176). 

Salt  s.— B'jHjPtClj.- B'3Cu,Cl^  6aq.  [145°] 
(Bathke,  B.  17,  305).  Trimetric  crystals  (from 
alcohol). 

Acetyl  derivative  NHPh.CS.NHAc. 
[173°].  Formed  from  acetyl  sulphocyanide  and 
aniline  (Miguel,  A.  Ch.  [5]  11,  318),  and  by  the 
action  of  AcjO  on  the  product  of  the  action  of 
phenyl  thiocarbimide  on  aldehyde-ammonia 
(Schiff,  B.  9, 570).  Tables  (from  dilute  alcohol). 
— B'HBr.    [270°].    Prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  water. 

Benzoyl  derivative  NHPh.CS.NHBz. 
[149°].  S.  (alcohol)  4  at  78°.  Needles,  insol. 
water  (Miguel). 

.   o.Oay.benzoyl  derivative 
NHPh.0S.NH.0O.C3H,OH.      [19?°].      Formed 
from  salicyl-thiocarbimide  and  aniline  (M.). 
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Si-phenyl-tMo-nrea  C,^,jNjS  i-e. 
CS{NHPh),.    Moi.  w.  228.      [151°]  (Lellmann, 

A.  221,  21;  Losanitsoh,  B.  19, 1821). 
Formation.— 1.  By  boiling  aniline  with  OS, 

and  alcohol  (Hofmann,  A.  57,  266;  70,  144). 
2.  By  heating  aniline  with  potassiam  sulpho- 
oyanide  and  HjSOi  (Laurent  a.  Gerhardt,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  22,  103;  24,  196).— 3.  From  aniline  and 
phenyl-thiocarbimide. — 4.  From  di-phenyl-cyan- 
amide  and  HjS  (Weith,  B.7, 1303).— 5.  By  boil- 
ing s-di-phenyl-guanidine  with  OS,  (Hofmann, 

B.  2,  460). 

Properties. — Trimetric  crystals  (from  alco- 
hol), nearly  insol.  water,  t.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Sol.  alkalis  and  reppd.  by  acids.  Has  a 
very  bitter  taste. 

Beactions. — 1.  Partially  decomposed  on  dis- 
tillation  into  tri-phenyl-guanidine,  CS2,  and 
HjS.— 2.  PjOj,  ZnOlj,  or  HCl  split  it  up  into 
aniline  and  phenyl-thiocarbimide. — 3.  Boiling 
alcoholic  potash  forms  di-phenyl-urea. — 4.  Di- 
phenyl-urea  is  formed  when  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  boiled  with  HgO. — 5.  A  cold  solution  of 
nitrous  ether  in  alcohol  forms  tri-phenyl-guan- 
idine, phenyl  thiocarbimide,  and  S  (Glaus,  B.  4, 
143). — 6.  Iodine,  added  to  its  boiling  alcoholic 
solution,  forms  tri-phenyl-guanidine  and  phenyl 
thiocarbimide. — 7.  Aniline  forms,  on  heating, 
tri-phenyl-guanidine  and  H^S. — 8.  Sodium- 
amalgam  reduces  it  to  aniline,  H^S,  and  CH, 
(Merz  a.  Weith,  Z.  [2]  4,  612).— 9.  When  heated 
with  HgCl:  it  yields  tri-phenyl-guanidine  (Buff, 
2,  498). — 10.  Fuming  H^SO,  decomposes  it  on 
heating,  forming  aniline,  COS,  and  SO^  (Fleischer, 

B.  9,  993).— 11.  0001,  forms  C„H,„N,SO  [87°], 
crystallising  in  prisms  and  split  up  by  heat  into 
COS  and  di-phenyl-cyanamide  (Will,  B.  14, 
I486).— 12.  CSClj  in  benzene  forms  OnH^NaSa, 
crystallising  in  yellow  needles.  [156°],  si.  sol. 
alcohol.    In    presence   of  ether    CSOl,  forms 

NPh:0<;^g^>CS  [79°]  (Freund  a.  Wolf,  B.  25, 

1459).— 13.  HjS  at  170°  forms  aniline  and  OS, 
(Weith,  B.  7,  lSOi).—U.Alkyl  iodides  form  alkyl 
derivatives,  which  may  perhaps  be  formulated  as 
derivatives  of  )(«-thio-urea.  Thus,  Mel  forms 
NHPh.C(SMe):NPh  [110°],  which  is  decomposed 
by  heat  into  MeSfl  and  G(NFh)2,  and  by  alco- 
holic potash  into  MeSH  and  C0(NHFh)2.  In 
like  manner  EtI  forms  CisH.XS  [79°]  (o.  Di- 
FHENVL-ETHyii-i('-THio-nBEA),  and  ethylene  brom- 
ide gives  0,5H,jNjS  [136°]  (Will,  B.  14, 1490).— 
lb.  Allyl  bromide  in  alcohol  yields  C,,H„N,^SBr,~ 
crystallising  in  trimetric  prisms  [171°]  (Werner, 

C.  J.  57,  303). — 16.  Bemyl  chloride  in  alcohol 
forms  OjoHijNjSOl,  orystaUising  in  prisms  [153°] 
(W.). — 17.  Phenyl  cyanate  in  presence  of  benz- 
ene at  180°  forms  di-phenyl-urea  and  phenyl 
sulphocyanide  (Goldschmidt  a.  Meissler,  B.  23, 
271). — 18.  ACjO  yields  acetanilide  and  some 
phenyl-thiocarbimide  (Werner,  G.  3.  69,  398). — 
19.  Chhro-glyoxyUc  ether  forms  di-phenyl-di- 
thio-parabanio  acid  CuHiiNjSjO,  [215°]  and 
CaiHjjNsSaO  [231°],  which  by  boiling  with  alco- 
hol and  AgNO,  is  converted  into  di-phenyl- 
parabanic  acid,  aniline,  and  HjS.  while  by  boil- 
ing alcoholic  ammonia  it  is  converted  into 
C,,H„N,03  [220°],  whence  fuming  HNO,  forms 
CaH.AO.  [235°].  The  compCund  Cj,H„N,SjO 
is  converted  by  fuming  HNO,  into  CuH^^SO, 
[235°]  (Stojentin,  J.pr.  [2]  32,  3). 


Tri-phenyl-tWo-urea  NHPh.CS.NPhj,.  [152"]. 
Formed  by  heating  phenyl-thiocarbimide  with 
diphenylamine  at  280°  (Gebhardt,  B.  17,  2092, 
3036).~  Long  white  needles,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Tetra-phenyl-thio-nrea  OS(NPh,)j.  ^195°]. 
Formed  by  heating  tetra-phenyl-guanidine  with 
CS-i  at  270° ;  the  yield  being  60  p.o.  of  the  theo- 
retical amount  (Bernthsen  a.  Friese,  B.  15, 
1530).  Formed  also  from  NHPhj  and  OSCL, 
(Bergreen,  B.  21,  340).  Long  needles,  sol.  hot 
alcohol,  insol.  alkalis.  Yields  diphenylamine  on 
heating  with  diluted  (70  p.c.)  HjSO,. 

Oi-phenyl-thio-nrea  v.  Di-FHENTL-ni-f  hentl- 

THIO-UKBA. 

References. — ^Amido-,  Bbouo-,  ChiiOKO-,  Iodo-, 
N1TB0-,  and  OxY-  Phentii-thio-tteba. 

FHENTL-THIO-XTBEA  CABBOXYLIC  ACID 
V.  m-AMmo-BENzoio  Acn>,  Reaction  7. 

DI-FHBNTL-TOIBNTL-AMIDINE  C2oH„N, 
i.e.  OAMe.O(NPh).NHPh.  [168°].  Got  by 
warming  CsH4Me.0(0Bt):NHj01  with  aniline 
.and  alcohol  (Glock,  B.  21,  2656).  Plates  (from 
benzene),  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

FHEmrii-TOLTTENE  v.  MEiHTL-DiPHEim.. 

DI-FHENTL-TOLTTIC  ALDEHTDE  C^^fi 
i.e.  CPh.^.C„H,.0HO.  [-15°].  (190°-195°  at 
46  mm.).  Formed  by  heating  terephthalic  alde- 
hyde with  benzene  and  cone.  H^SO,  at  100° 
(Oppenheimer,  B.  19,  2028).  Oil.  Beduces 
ammoniacal  AgNO,,  being  itself  oxidised  to  tri- 
phenyl-methane  carboxylic  acid.  EMnO,  gives 
tri-phenyl-carbinol  ^-carboxylic  acid.  Beacts 
with  phenyl-hydrazine.  Yields  G^i^igOXaHSOj, 
a  crystalline  pp.,  si.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol. 

PHENYL-o-TOLUIDIKE  0,»H„N  i.e. 
[l:2]CX¥e-NHPh.  [41"^.  (305°  i.V.)  at  728 
mm.  (Graebe,  A.  238,  •  363).  Formed,  together 
with  NHPh.2  and  ditolylamine  by  heating  o-tolu- 
idine  with  aniline  hydrochloride  at  280°  (Girard 
a.  Willm,  Bl.  [2]  25,  248).  Coloured  violet-blue 
by  HNO3. 

Phenyl-m-toluidine.  (300°-305°).  Got  by 
heating  [1:3:5]  CsH3Me(NHPh).0H  with  zinc- 
dust  (Zega  a.  Buch,  /.  pr.  [2]  33,  542).  Oil. 
Coloured  green  by  HjSO,  containing  HNO,, 

Phenyl-p-toluidine  CjH,.NHPh.  [87°]. 
(318°  i.V.)  at  728mm.  (Graebe,  A.  238,  363). 
Formed  by  distilling  tri-tolyl-rosaniline  acetate 
(Hofmann,  .1.132, 291).  Obtained  also,  together 
with  diphenylamine  and  ditolylamine  by  heating 
p-toluidine  (1  mol.)  with  aniline  (1  mol.)  and  HCl 
(Imol.)  at  230°  (De  Laire,  Girard,  a.  Chapoteaut, 
Bl.  1867,  i.  360 ;  A.  140, 347).  Prepared  by  heat- 
ing phenol  with  p-toluidine  and  ZnCl,,  or  2>-cre- 
sol  with  aniline  and  ZnCl,  at  200°,  or  with  SbCl, 
(Buch,  B.  17,  2634).  Crystals.  Coloured  blue 
by  HNO,.  With  benzoic  acid  and  ZnCl,  at  260° 
it  yields  phenyl-methyl-acridineCjoHuN  (Bonna, 
A.  239,  60).  Bromine,  vapour  forms  a  tetra- 
bromide  [135°],  a  hepta-bromo-  derivative  [185°], 
and  a  compound  NC„H,2Br,  or  NG„H  ,Br, 
[254°].  Excess  of  Br  at  310°  forms  NC.sH^r,, 
[296°]  (Bonna).  Bromine  in  HOAo  added  to  an 
alcoholic  solution  forms  a  tetra-bromo- derivative 
[156°]. 

Salt.— B'HCl:  plates. 

Acetyl  derivative  OigHi^AoN.  [51°]. 
Yields  C,,H„BrAcN  [72°],  crystallising  in  plates. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C2oH„NO.    Crystals  ' 
Yields  crystalline  C,H,(N0j).NBz.CjHiN02. 

i^i^rosomiwe  C,H,NPh.Nd.  [82°].    Yellow 
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needles  (from  ligroin).  Br  forms  0,.H„BrN,0 
[166°]  (Bonna,4.  239,  66).. 

PHEHYl-TOLYI-ACETAMIDINB  0,.H„Ns 
i.e.  CH3.C(N0,H,).NHPh.  [76°].  Formed  from 
acetyl  j)-toluidiae  by  successive  treatment  vrith 
FCI5  and  aniline  (Wallach  a.  Fassbender,  A.  214, 
206).— B'APtOl,. 

PHENYL-p.TOLTL-ACETIC  ACID 
C^,.0HPh.00jH.  [115°].  Formed  from  o- 
bromo-phenyl-acetic  acid,  toluene,  and  zinc- 
dust  (Zincke,  B.  10,  936;  Nenre,  A.  250,  149). 
Plates  (from  water),  v.  sol.  alcohol. — KA'  4aq. — 
NaA'6aq. — CaA'2  2aq:  needles  (from  dilute  al- 
cohol). 

Ethyl  ether 'EtA.'.    [34°].    Plates. 

Amide  C.sH.sNO.    [151°]. 

Nitrile  0,H,CHPh.CN.    [59°]. 

Phenyl-di-tolyl-acetic  acid  OaHj„Oj  [78°- 
83°].  Got  by  oxidising  (0,H,),CPh.C0.0sH5 
(ThSmer,  A.  189,  123).  Amorphous  powder, 
insol.  water,  t.  sol.  alcohol. 

PH£\yi-TOLTL-AMINE  v.  Phen^l-iolu- 
miNE. 

PHESlrtp^-TOLyi.BENZYL-BIUEET 
NHPh.CO.N(OH^h).CO.NHC„H,Me..   [0.  100°]. 
Formed  from  p-tolyl-benzyl-urea  and   phenyl 
cyanate  (Eiihn  a.  Henschel,  B.  21,  505).  Needles 
(from  dilute  alcohol). 

FHENTL-p-TOLYL-BENZTL-lTBEA 
OaHjjNjO.      ^13°].     Got  from  p-tolyl-benzyl- 
carbamio  chloride  and  aniline  (Hammerich,  B. 
25,  1823).     Dimorphous :  prisms  or  plates,  sol. 
ether  and  alcohol. 

PHENyL-DI.2J-T0LYL-BIT;EET  CaH^NjOj 
i.e.  NHPh.CO.N(C„H^Me).CO.NHCeH,Me.  [140°]. 
Formed  hy heating  di-j)tolyl-urea  with  phenyl 
cyanate  at  170°  (Kiihn  a.  Henschel,  B.  21,  505). 
Crystals  (from  alcohol). 

Si-phenyl-tolyl-biuret 
iirHPh.CO.NPh.CO.NHO;H^Me.    [216°].    Got  by 
heating  di-phenyl-urea  with  jp-tolyl  cyanate  at 
170°  (K.  a.  H.). 

PHENTl-p-TOLYI-CABBINOL  C„H„0  i.e. 
C„H<Me.CPhH.OH.  [53°].  Got  by  reducing 
phenyl  tolyl  ketone  in  alcoholic  solution  by 
sodium-amalgam  (E.  a.  0.  Fischer,  A.  194,  265). 
Stellate  groups  of  needles  (from  ligroin). 

Di-phenyl-tolyl-carbiftol  C^gHigO  i.e. 
CsH^Me.OPhj.OH.   [150°].   Formed  by  oxidising 
di-phenyl-tolyl-methaue  with  CrO,  and  HOAc 
(F.).    Crystals  (from  ligroin).    May  be  distilled. 

FHENTL-p-TOLTL-CABBINOL  o-CABB- 
OXYLIG  ACII).   Lactone  v.  ToLTL-FBiBAiitDE. 

Di-phenyl-tolyl-carbinol     carbozylic    acid. 

Lactone      fSjl  CeHjMe^^^^^^O.      [147°]. 

(above  360°).  Formed  by  oxidising  di-phenyl- 
m-xylyl-methane  with  chromic  acid  mixture 
(Uemilian,  B.  16,  2361 ;  19,  3063).    Prisms. 

The       isomeric      [i^^  C^B.,U6<^^*y6, 

[179°],  (above  360°),  is  got  by  oxidation  of  di- 
phenyl-;;p-xylyl-methane,  and  is  accompanied  by 
ri:2:5]CPh2(OH).C.H,Me.COjH,  which  yields 
BaA'2  and  CaA'2  and  does  not  form  a  lactone. 

PHENYL-o-TOLTL-CAEBINYLAMIKE 
[l:2]C.H4Me.CHPh.NHj;      (299°)    at  721  mm. 
Formed  by  reducing  the  oxim  of  phenyl  o-tolyl 
ketone  dissolved  in:  alcohol  by  adding  sodium- 


amalgam  and  HOAc  (Goldschmidt  a.  StScker, 
S.  24,  2806).  Yields  an  acetyl  derivative  [124°]. 
— B'HCl.    [249°].    Needles,  m.  sol.  water. 

m-Isomeride.  (299°)  at  724  mm.  Yields 
B'HCl  [243°]  and  an  acetyl  derivative  [97°]. 

p-Isomeride.  (296°)  at  723  mm.  Yields  an 
acetyl  derivative  [131°]  and  the  salts  B'HCl 
[252°],  B'jH.,PtCl,  2aq  [119°],  B'CjH.O.  [157°], 
B'204H„0a  [73°].  The  hydrochloride  is  con- 
verted by  potassium  sulphocyanide  into  the  com- 
pound 0,HjMe.CHPh.NH.CS.NHj  [101°]  and 
by  potassium  cyanate  into  the  urea  derivative 
C„HjMe.CHPh.NH.CO.NH,  [158°]. 

PHENYL    TOLYL  ■  CABBINYL    KETONE 
CABBOXYLIC  ACID  C,eHnO,  i.e. 
O.H<Me.CH,.CO.OA.C02H.      [112°].     Formed 

by   heating      C.H<g(fg-'^»^«^^)>0     with 

KOHAq  at  100°  (Heilmann,  B.  23,  3160). 
Vitreous  prisms. — AgA'.  Converted  by  heating 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of    hydroxylamine 

hydrochloride  into  C.H,<g[^^-.°'^«^^VT 

[1-34°]. 

PHENYL-o-TOLYL-CYANAMIDE 
NPhiCiNCjHjMe.  CarbophenyltolyUmide. 

(320°-325°  uncor.).  Formed  by  adding  HgO  to 
a  boiling  solution  of  phenyl-o-tolyl-thiourea  in 
dry  benzene,  the  yield  being  65  p.c.  of  the 
theoretical.  Oil.  On  keeping,  it  polymerises  to 
a  brittle  glassy  solid  [68°-71°].  V.  sol.  benzene, 
si.  sol.  ether.  By  boUing  with  dUute  alcohol  it 
is  converted  into  phenyl -o-tolyl-urea.  HjS 
passed  iuto  its  boiling  solution  in  dry  toluene 
converts  it  into  phenyl-o-tolyl-thiourea.  Heated 
with  OSj  at  180°-200°  it  yields  a  mixture  of 
phenyl-  and  o-tolyl-thiocarbimides.  It  com- 
bines with  o-toluidine,  forming  u-phenyl-di-o- 
tolyl-guanidine  (Huhn,  B.  19,  2410). 

Phenyl.j-tolyl-cyanamiae  NPh:C:NC,H,. 
(325°-330°  uncor.).  Besembles  the  preceding 
isomeride  in  mode  of  preparation  and  properties. 

DI-  FHENYL-TOLYLENE-TETBA-AUIDO- 
METHANE  Oa,Hj„N,  i.e. 

0,H,<^g>0(NHPh),(?).    [161°].    Formed  by 

heating  C(NPh)j  with  tolylene-o-diamine  at  135° 
(Dahm  a.  Gasiorowski,  B.  19,  3057).  Needles 
(from   benzene).— B'j3H01.    [174°].— B'H,SO^. 

DI-FHENYL-m-TOLYLENE  DIAMINE 
C„H,(,N,  i.e.  [l:3:5]C8H3Me(NPhH).,.  [105?]. 
Formed  by  heating  orcin  (1  pt.)  with  aniline 
(4  pts.)  and  a  mixture  of  ZnCl,  and  CaCl,  at 
220°  (Zega  a.  Buch,  /.  pr.  [2]  33,  542).  White 
needles  (from  glacial  HOAc). 

Di-acetyl  derivative  [160°]. 

Di-bemoyl  derivative  [190°]. 

Dinitrosamine  OibH^NiOj.    [170°]. 

Reference.  —  Di-nitko-phentii-tolylene-di- 

AMINE. 

PHENYL-o-TOLYLENE-eiTANIDINE 

C,H,<;^j^C:NPh.    [167°].    Mol.  w.  229  (calc. 

223).  Formed  from  o-tolylene-diamlne  and  di- 
phenyl-cyanamide  (Keller,  B.  24,  2514).  Needles 
(from    warm    alcohol).      Di-j)-tolyl-cyanamide 

forms      C^i^>C:NPh"Sc(NHC,H,)j    [193°], 

while   phenyl    cyanide    gives   the    compound 
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[234°].— B'HCl.- 


B'^HjPtCla.— B'jHjSO^ :  white  needles. 

Mono-acetyl  derivative.    [147°]. 

Di-benzoyl  derivative.   [222°].   Prisms. 

Nitrosamine  OiiHuN^O.    [125^. 

DI  -  FHENTL  -  m  -  TOIYLEITD.OI-METHTL- 
DI-4MINE  CaHj^Nji-e.  C„H3Me(NPhMe).,.  [124°]. 
Formed  from  C,H,(NHPh)j,  NaOH,  and  Mel 
(Zega  a.  Buoh,  J.pr.  [2]  33, 546).  White  laminse 
(from  HOAc). 

DI  -  PHENYL-o-TOLTLENE  -  DI  -  THIO  -  DI- 
UEEA  [l:3:4]CeH3Me{NH.CS.NHPh)j.  [o.  150°]. 
Formed  from  tolylene-o-diamine  and  phenyl- 
thiocarhimide  in  alcohol  (Lellraann,  A.  221,  19). 
Thin  plates  (from  dilute  alcohol),  v.  sol.  warm 
NaOHAq,  si.  sol.  water. 

Di-phenyl-m-tolylene-di-thio-di-nrea 
[l:2:4]C.H3Me(NH.CS.NHPh),  [168°].    Formed 
from    tolylene-m-diamine     and      phenyl-thio- 
carbimide  (Lussy,  B.  8,  670 ;  Gebhardt,  B.  17, 
3046 ;  Billeter  a.  Steiner,  B.  18,  3293 ;  20,  228). 

Di-phenyl-p-tolylene-di-tliio-di-nrea 
[l:2:5]CeH3Me(NH.CS.NHPh)2.   [181°].  Formed 
from  tolylene-^-diamine    and   phenyl-thiooarb- 
imide  in  alcohol  (Lellmann  a.  Wiirthner,  A.  228, 
206).    Plates,  nearly  insol.  alcohol. 

DI-PHEHYL-TOLYLEHE-DI-TIREA 
C,H„(NH.CO.NHPh)j.  [above  300°].  Formed 
by  adding  phenyl  cyanate  to  an  ethereal  solntion 
of  tolylene-diamine  [99°]  (Knhn,  B.  18,  1477). 
White  pp.  Insol.  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzene,  t.  si.  sol.  acetic  acid.  By  boiling  with 
aniline  it  yields  s-di-phenyl-urea. 

PHEHYl-jj-TOLYL-ETHAWE  0,fi,„  i.e. 
CH2Ph.CHj.CjH(Me.  [27°].  (286°  uncor.). 
Formed  by  reduction  of  tolyl  benzyl  ketone  by 
HI  and  P  (Mann,  B.  14, 1646).    White  plates. 

Phenyl-^-tolyl-ethane  OHs.CHPh.CsHjMe. 
(279°).  Formed  from  CgEL^.O^iBv,  toluene,  and 
zinc-dust  (Bandrowski,  B.  7,  1016).  Oil.  Yields 
p-benzoyl-benzoic  acid  on  oxidation.  • 

PHENYL-i)-TOLYL-ETHYLENE  C,5H„,  i.e. 
CHPh:CH.C,H4Me.  Methyl  -  stilbme.  [120°]. 
Formed  by  boiling  ^-tolyl-benzyl-carbinol  with 
dilute  HjSO,  (Mann,  B.  14,  1646),  and  also  by 
distilling  ^-tolyl  oinnamate  (Anschiltz,  C.  J.  47, 
898 ;  B.  18, 1945).  Pearly  plates  with  blue  fluor- 
escence, V.  si.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  e.  sol.  ether.  Yields 
C„fl„Br,  [187°]. 

DI  -  PHENYL  .-Dl-p.  TOLYL  -  ETHYLENE 
OXIDE  ?  CjjHjiO.  Pfienyl  tolyl  (aj-pinacolin. 
[215°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  HClAq 
on  phenyl  ^-tolyl  ketone  in  alcohol,  and  got  also 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  ketone  with  phenyl- 
tolyl-carbinol,  alcohol,  and  ZnCl^  (Thorner  a. 
Zinoke,  B.  11,71 ;  A.  189,  104).  Minute  needles, 
m,  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Couc.  HClAq  at  150° 
changes  it  into  the  isomeric  (i3)-pinacolin 
0,H5.0O.0Ph(C,HjMe)2  [137°]. 

PHENYL  ^-TOLYL  ETHYLENE  DISTTL- 
PHONE  C.H5.SO.C2H.-SOj.C,H,.  [162°].  Got  by 
boiling,  O5H5.SO2.C^401  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  sodium  toluene  ^-sulphinate  (Otto,  J.  pr. 
[2]  30, 199). 

PHENYL  -  TOLYL  -  ETHYLENE  - 1|-  -  THIO- 

TOEANPh:0<|^^^^')>CHs.  [128°].   Formed 

by  boiling  the  methyto-iodide  of  the  ethylene 
derivative  ot  tolyl'di-thio-carbamic  acid  with 


aniline  (Will  a.  Bidsohowski,  B.  15, 1315).  Silky 
plates. 

PHENYL  .p .  TOLYL  -  ETHYL  -  THIO-tREA 
C,eH„NjS,i.e.NPhBt.CS.NHO,H,.  [90°].  Formed 
from  ^-tolyl-thiocarbimide  and  ethyl-aniline 
(Gebhardt,  B.  17,  2091).    Colourless  crystals. 

s-PHENYL-DI-o-TOLYL-GUANIDINE 
0„HjN:0{NHC,H,)j.  [102°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  upon 
di-o-tolyl-thiourea  in  presence  of  PbO.  Got  also 
by  the  combination  of  G,Hj.N:0:N.C,H,  with 
aniline  (Huhn,  B.  19,  2412).  Felted  needles. 
V.  sol.  warm  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. — 
B'HGl.-^B'2H2Cl2PtGl, :  orange-yellow  tables. 

M-Phenyl-di-o-toIyl-guanidine 
C,H,N:0(NH0eH5)(NH0,H,).    [112°].     Formed 
from  o-toluidine  and  C,H,N:C:NCaH5   (Huhn). 
Long  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol.    Salt  s. — B'HCl. — 
B'jHjPtClj :  orange-yellow  tables. 

s-Dl-phenyl-p-tolyl-guanidine 
0,H,N:C:(NH0.H,)2.  [121°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  an ,  alcoholic  solution  of  p-toluidine 
upon  di-phenyl-thiourea  in  presence  of  PbO 
(Hofmann,  B.  2,  459;  Huhn,  B.  19,  2412). 
Felted  needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.— 
B'HCl.— B'jH2Cl2PtCl4 :  reddish-yellow  pp. 

it-Dl-phenyl-p-tolyl-guanidine  C^gHigN,,  i.e. 
CsH,N:0(NHC„HJ(NHO,H,).    [127°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  phenyl-p-tolyl- 
thiourea  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  in 
presence  of  PbO. — 2.  By  the  combination  of 
C„H5N:C:NC,H,  with  aniline  (Huhn,  B.  19, 2409). 
—B'HCl.— B'jHjOljPtClj :  sparingly  soluble- pp. 

PHENYL  TOLYL-IMIDO-BENZYL  KETONE 
OsH5.CO.C(NO,H,).CsH5.  Formed  by  he9,ting 
o-toluidine  with  benzil  at  100°  (Bandrowski,  M. 
9,  689).    Yellow  plates  (from  alcohol). 

PHENYL  o-TOLYL  KETONE  C^^jfi  i.e- 
CsHs.CO.CjHjMe  [1:2].  (314°)  at  735  mm. 
(Smith,  B.  24,4046);  (295°)  at  722  mm.  (G.  a- 
S.).  Formed  by  the  action  Of  AICI3  on  a  mix- 
ture of  o-toluic  chloride  and  benzene  (Ador  a. 
Eilliet,  B.  12,  2301 ;  Goldschmidt  a.  Stocker,  B. 
24,  2805).  Formed  also,  together  with  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  the  p-  isomeride,  from  BzGl, 
toluene,  and  AlCl,  (Elbs,  J.  pr.  [2]  35,  466). 
Oil.  Yields  anthracene  on  long  boiling  or  on 
heating  with  zinc-dust. 

syn-Oxim  C,H,.C.0eH5.    [69°]. 
HO.N 

anU-Oxim  C,H,.C.C^5.    [105°]  (S.). 
N.OH 

Phenyl-w-tolyl  ketone  CjHs.CO.CjH^Me  [1:3]' 
(315°  i.V.)  at  745  mm.  S.G.  ^  1-088.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  AlCl,  on  a  mixture  of  m-toluio 
chloride,  benzene,  and  AlCl,  (A.  a.  B. ;  G.  a.  S.). 
Got  also  by  cautious  oxidation  of  phenyl-m-tolyl- 
metbane  (SenfE,  A.  220,  252).  Oil,  miscible  with 
alcohol.  Eeduoed  by  HIAq  at  200°  to  0„H,. 
(269°  at  725  mm.). 

Oxim.  [101°].  Eeduced  by  sodium-amal- 
gam in  presence  of  HOActom-toluic  anilide  and 
OjH4Me.OPhH.NHj. 

Phenyl^p-tolyl  ketone  C^Hj.OO.CsH^Me  [1:4]. 
[60°].    (327°  i.V.). 

Formation. — 1.  Togetheri  with  the  o-isomeride 
by  heating  benzoic  acid  with  toluene  and  PjOj  at 
200°  (Kollarits  a.  Merz,  B.  6,  446 ; .  Thorner,  4. 
189,  83).  — 2.  By  oxidising  OjH^Me.CPhH, 
(Zincke  a.  Plascuda,  B.  7,  982).— S.  By  distilling 
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a  mixture  ol  calcium  p-toluate  and  tenzoate 
(Badziszewski,  B.  6,  810).— 4.  By  heating  BzCl 
with  toluene  and  zinc  at  190°  (Gruoarevio  a. 
Merz,  B.  6,  1243).— 6.  By  the  action  of  AICI3 
on  a  mixture  of  ^-toluia  chloride  and  benzene 
(A.  a.  B.).— 6.  From  BzCl,  toluene,  and  AICI3. 

Properties. — Prisms,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol. 
ether.  Dimorphous.  Yields  jp-benzoyl-benzoio 
aoid  on  oxidation.  Beduced  to  OBH^Me.CH^Ph 
by  distillation  over  zinc-dust.  Sodium-amalgam 
forms  phenyl-tolyl-oarbinol.  Zinc  and  HClAq 
acting  on  the  alcoholic  solution  form  two  pina- 
colins  Cj|,H,,,0.  The  (o)-pinaoolin  [215°]  may  be 
converted  into  the  (fl)-isomeride  [137°]  by  heat- 
ing with  HOAc. 

anti-Oxim  ■      CsHs.C.CsH^Me.  [154°] 

HO.N 
(Hantzsch,  B.  23,  2325,  2776  ;  24, 58 ;  cf.  Weger- 
hoft,  A.  252, 11).  Converted  by  HOAc  and  HCl 
into  jp-tolnic  anilide.  Yields  an  acetyl  deriva- 
tive[124°]  and  a  benzoyl  derivative  [85°]  (Auwers, 
B.  23,  399). 

syn-Oxim   CjHs.C.OsHjMe.     [116°].     Con- 
N.OH 
▼erted  by  EOAo  and  HCl  into  benzoyl-toluidine 
and  sometoluic  anilide.    Yields  anficetyl  deriva- 
tive [118°-122°]  and  a  benzyl  derivative  [51°]. 

Phenyl  ^-tolyl  diketone  C,H5.C0.C0C,H,. 
Formed  by  heating  di-bromo-deoxybenzoin  with 
water  at  183°  (Buoher,  B.  22,  2819).  Yellow  oil, 
solidified  by  cold. 

References. — Di-amido-,  Nn?BO-,  Oxt-auido-, 
and  Ox;-  phbntl-toiiYIi-keione. 

FHEKYL  TOLYL  EETOITE  CABBOXYLIC 
ACID  V.  ToiinxL-BENZoio  acid. 

Phenyl  ^ -tolyl  ketone  dicarboxylic  acid 
C,.H,,0.  »•«•  C.H,.CO.C„H,Me(CO.^),  [1:4:2:6]. 
Benzoyl-iwitio  add  [245°],  Formed  by  oxidising 
phenyl  mesityl  ketone  with  dilute  HNO,  (Elbs, 
J.jjr.  [2]  85,489).    Needles.— Ag^A". 

An  isomeric  aoid,  got  by  oxidation  of  phenyl 
ifi-cumyl  ketone  CsHs.OO.OjHjMej  [5:1:2:4],  yields 
Ag^". 

PHENYL-o-TOLYL-METHABTE  C„H„  i,e. 
C,H5.CHs.C5H,Me  [1:2].  o-Bemyl-toluene.  Mol. 
w.  182.  (284°).  Formed,  together  with  the  p- 
isomeride,  by  heating  benzyl  chloride  with 
toluene  a,nd  zinc-dust  (Zincke,  B.  6,  906 ;  Seuff, 
A.  220,  249).  Got  also  from  CbH^McCHjCI, 
benzene,  and  zinc-dust  •  (Barbier,  B.  1,  1544). 
Yields  anthracene  when  passed  through  a  ied- 
hot  tube. 

Fhenyl-m-tolyl-methane 
0„H5.CHj.C.HiMe  [1:3].  (275°  i.V.).  S.G.  ^^ 
•997.  Got  by  reducing  the  ketone  with  HI  and 
P  (Ador  a.  EiUiet,  B.  12,  2800),  Prepared  by 
heating  u-chloro-m-xylene  (1  pt.)  with  benzene 
(7  pts.)  and  AICI5  (SenfE,  A.  220,  230 ;  cf.  Bar- 
bier,  C.  B.  79,  660).  Oil,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Gives  a  di-nitro-  derivative  [141°]. , 

Phenyl-p-tolyl-methane 
C^5.CH2.C,H4Me  [1:4].  (280°  i.V.).  Formed, 
with  the  o-  isomeride,  by  heating  benzyl  chloride 
with  toluene  and  zinc-dust  (Zincke,  B.  7,  1153  ; 
A.  161,  98).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of  zinc- 
dust  on  benzyl. chloride  (Prost,  Bl.  [2]  46,  248), 
and  by  heating  phenyl  ^-tolyl  ketone  with  ammo- 
nium sulphide  and  S  at  320°  (Willgerodt,  £.  20, 
2470).  Oil,  Yields  ^-benzoyl-benzoic  acid  on 
oxidation.     Does    not  form  anthracene  when 
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passed  through  a  red-hot  tube.  Yields  a  disul- 
phonio  acid  [38°],  which  gives  KjA"  Siaq, 
BaA"  8iaq,  and  CuA"  4iaq. 

Phenyl-di-tolyl-meUane  CHPh(C,H,).,.  [56°]. 
Got  by  heating  (0,H,)2CPh.C0.CME5  with  soda- 
lime  at  300°  (Thorner  a.  Zinoke,  B.  11,  70). 

Di  -  phenyl  -  o-tolyl  -  methane  C^iH, ,  i.e. 
(C»HJjCH.CjH,Me.  [59-5°].  (354°),  Formed 
from  leucaniline  by  diazotising  and  boiling  with 
alcohol  (Fischer,  A.  194,  282 ;  Bosenstiehl  a. 
Gerber,  A.  Ch.  [6]  2,  842).  Spherical  groups  of 
prisms  (from  MeOH),  v.  sol.  ether.  Oxidised 
by  OrO,  and  HOAc  to  (O.H5)jC(OH).C.H.Me 
[150°].  • 

Bi-phenyl-m-tolyl-metliane.  [62°].  (above 
860°).  Formed  by  distilling  its  carboxylie  aoid 
with  baryta  (Hemilian,  B.  16,  2368).  Long 
thin  needles  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol.  ether.  The 
crystals  emit  light  when  powdered.  Its  dilute 
solutions  fluoresce  blue. 

Di-phenyl-y-tolyl-methane.  [71°].  (above 
360°).  Formed  by' distilling  its  o-carboxylio 
acid,  and  also  by  the  action  of  P^O^  on  a  mix- 
ture of  toluene  and  di-pheuyl-carbinol  or  of 
benzene  and  phenyl-^-tolyl-carbinol  (Hemilian, 
B.  7,  1209;  19,  3066;  Fisohter,  A.  194,  263). 
Needles  or  prisms,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

References,—  Di-amido-,  Chlobo-,  Niteo-, 
NiTBO-AMiDO-,  and  Oxy-  phenvl-tolyl-methane. 

PHEHYL  .p  .  TOLYL  -  METHANE -o-CARB- 
OXYLIC  ACID  0BH<Me.CHj.0,H4.C02H.  [134°]. 
Formed  by  warming  CjH.Me.CO.CsH^.COjH 
with  NHjAq  and  zinc-dust  (Gresly,  A.  284, 236). 
Needles  (from  alcohol),  nearly  insol.  water.^ 
BaA', :  plates,  v.  sol.  water. 

Fhenyl-tolyl-methane  dicarbozylie  acid 
CO,H.C,H,.CH(C,H,).CO^.  [154°].  (above 
800°).  Got  by  saponifying  the  nitrile,  which  is 
prepared  by  treating  an  alcoholic,  solution  of 
CN.C.H,.CH3.CN  with  benzyl  chloride  and  KOH 
(Eichelbaum,  B.  21,  2679).   Prisms,  sol.  alcohol. 

Amide.    [224°].    Small  plates. 

.  Imide     C„H.<^^(^^')>CO.         [176°];. 

(above  800°).  Got  by  heating  the  amide  with 
cone.  HClAq.    Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Nitrile.    [110°].    (above  300°).    Plates. 

Di-phenyl-p-tolyl-methane  carboxylie  acid 
C5HjMe.CHPh.C„H,.C0^.  [155°].  Formed  by 
warming  jp-tolyl-phthalide  with  benzene  and 
AlCl,  (Gresly,  A.  234,  242).  Needles  (from 
alcohol),— BaA'2  2^aq :  si.  sol.  water. 

Di-phenyl-p-tolyl-methane  carboxylie  acid 
CHPhj.CeH3Me.C0JE[4:2:l].  [217°],  Formed 
from  di-phenyl-^-tolyl-carbinol  carboxylie  acid, 
NaOHAq,  and  zinc-dust  (Hemilian,  B.  16, 2363), 
Transparent  tables,  v.  sol.  alcohol. — ^BaA,',  4aq. 
— ^AgA' :  minute  needles,  insol.  water. 

Di-phenyl-^-tolyl-methane  carboxylie  acid 
OHPh8_.C„H3M:e.002H[4:l:2].  [203°],  Formed 
from  di-phenyl-methyl-phthalide,  NaOHAq,  and 
zinc-dust  (Hemilian,  B.  19,  8064).  Needles  or 
tables,  sol.  hot  alcohol. — BaA'z  3aq.^AgA'. 

PHENYL-p-TOLYL    DI-METHYLENE    DI- 
STTLPHONE  KETONE  C„H„S.,03  i.e. 
C„H3.S0s.CH3.C0.CHi,.S02.C„H^Me.  [112°]^ 

Formed  from  CHJBr.CO.eHj.SOjj.CjH^Me  by 
treatment  with  CjHsSO^Naandobtained  also  from 
C,H3.SOj.0Hj.CO.CH8Br  and  C„HjMe.SO,Na 
(Otto,  /.  pr.  [2]  36,  427).  Plates,  m.  sol.  alcq- 
hoi,  V.  sol.  CHCI3, 
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PHENYL-TOLYL-llETIlYL-PYRROLE. 


PHEHYl  -  0  -  TOLYL  -  METHYL  -  PYRROLE 

heating  its  carboxylio  aoid  [199°]  (Lederer  a. 
Paal,  B.  18,  2596).    Plates,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 

Phenyl-p-toly  l-methyl-py  rrole.  [9 1"] . 

(above  350°).  Got  by  heating  its  oarboxylio  acid 
[227°].    Tables  (from  ligroin). 

PHENYL  -  o  -  TOLYL  -  METHYL-  PYRROLE 
CARBOXYLIC  ACID  C,H,MeN<^^^^;^^^^ 

[199°].  Got  by  sapohifying  its  ether,  which  is 
lormed  by-  boiling  acetophenone-aoetoacetio 
ether  with  b-toluidine  and  HOAc  (Lederer  a. 
Faal,  B.  18,  2596).   Small  prisms  (from-alcohol). 

^-iBomeride.  [227°].  Made  in  like' manner 
from  p-toluidine.    Plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    [115°].    Crystals. 

PHENYL  -  0  -  TOLYL  -  METHYL.  THXO-UREA 
C,sH„N,S  i.e.  NMePh.CS.NHC,H,.  [121°]. 
Formed  from  methyl-aniline  and  o-tolyl-thio- 
carbimide  (Gebhardt,  B.  17,  2091,  3035).  Plates. 

Phenyl-ji-tolyl-methyl-tMo-nrea.  [124°]. 

Formed  in  like  manner  from  ^-tolyl-thiocarb- 
imide  (G.).  Small  trimetrio  tables.  By  distil- 
lation with  steam  it  is  resolved  into  the  parent 
substances,  which  slowly  recombine  in  the  dis- 
tillate.. 

PHENYL-TOLYL-NAPHTHYL-GTJAHIDINE 
C„Hj,N,  t.e.  CN3H2Ph(0,H,).C,„H,.  [below 
60°].  Formed  by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  phenyl-tolyl-thio-urea  and  naphthylamine 
with  PbO  (Tiemann,  B.  3,  6);  Brittle  resin, 
forming  a  crystalline  hydrochloride. 

PHENYL-DI-TOLYL-PHOSFHINE 
(G„H,Me)2PC^5.   [57°].  Formed  from  ^-bromo- 
toluene  (2  mols.),  OjHjPOls  (1  mol.),  and  Na 
(Dorken,  B.  21, 1512).    Crystals,  v.  sol.  ether. 

Di-phenyl-tolyl-phosphine  e,H4MeP(C^5)2. 
[68°].  Formed  from  {C,B.^)^Cli  y-bromo- 
toluene,  and  sodium  (Dorken,  P., 21,  1511). 
Small  prisms.  Yields  (C,H5)jP0(CaHiMe) 
[130°]  and  (CsH5),PS(05H,Me)  [139°]. 

PHEWYL-TOLYL-(o)-PINACOLIN  CaHj^O  ». 

Dl-FHENYL-DI-J)-TOIiTL-ETHTLENB  OXIDE. 

Fhenyl-tolyl- (i3) -pinacolin 
0,H5.C0.CPh(0,H,)j.  [137°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  AcCl  on  phenyl-tolyl-(o)-pinaoolin  or 
on  phenyl-tolyl-pinacone  (Zincke  a.  Thorner,  B. 
10,  1477  ;  11,  65, 1396  ;  A.  189,  110).  Prepared 
by  boiling  phenyl  j>-tolyl  ketone  with  alcohol, 
EClAq,  and  zinc.  Small  dimetric  tables,  si.  sol. 
cold  alcohol.  On  heating  with  soda-Ume  at  300° 
it  yields  phenyl-di-tolyl-methane. 

PHENYL-TOLYL-PINACONE  Cj,HsA  *•«■ 
C,H,.CPh(OH).OPh(OH).C,H,.  [165°].  Formed 
by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenyl  p- 
tolyl  ketone  with  zind  and  H2SO,  (Zincke  a. 
Thorner,  B.  10,  1476).  Minute  needles  (from 
alcohol).  Decomposed  by  fusion  and  by  boiling 
alcoholic  potash  into  phenyl  tolyl  ketone  and 
phenyl-tolyl-carbinol.  Converted  into  phenyl- 
tolyl-(;3)-pinacolin  by  heating  with  dilute  H^SO, 
at  160°,  with  HOAc  at  190°,  with  AcCl,  or  with 
HClAq.  Alcoholic  HCl  in  the  cold  forms 
phenyl-tolyl-(a)-pinaoolin. 

PHENYL-TOLYtPEOPANE  C„H„  t.e. 
CH,.CHPh.CHrCAMe.  Theo-  (817°),  m-  (312°), 
and^-  (303°)  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  cone.  HjSO,  on  a  mixture  of  styrene  and  0-, 
m-,  and  ^-xylene  respectively  (Kraemer,  Spilker, 


a.  Ebenhardt,  B.  28,  3271).  .  They  are  oilB, 
miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

PHENYL-TOLYL-PEOPIONIC  ACID 
CH,Ph.CH(C,H^Me).COjH.  o-  [95-5°],  to-  [80°], 
p-  [105°].  Formed  from  the  corresponding 
nitriles,  which  are  got  from  the  tolyl-aceto- 
nitriles  by  treatment  with  NaOEt  and  benzyl 
chloride  (Papcke,  B.  21,  1331).  The  o-nitrile  is 
an  oil  (340°-353°) ;  the  m-nitrile  [53°]  (850°- 
360°),  and  the^-nitrile  [79°]  are  crystalline. 

Di-phenyl-p-tolyl-propionic  acid.  Nitrile 
CHjPh.CPh(CAMe).CN.  [121°].  Formed 
from  phenyl-^-tolyl-acetonitrile,  NaOEt,  and 
benzyl  chloride  (Neure,  A.  250,  150).    Needles. 

DI-PHENYL-TOLYL-PYRROLE  C^jH^N  i.e. 

NC,H,<^^^:^^.    The  o-  [115°]  (above  300°) 

and;>-  [203°]  compounds  are  formed  by  distilling 
the  corresponding  carboxylic  acids  with  lime 
(Baumann,  B.  20,  1492;  Paal  a.  BraikoS,  22, 
3089).    Both  crystallise  in  white  needles. 

DI-PHENYL-TOLYL-PYRROLE   CARBOXY- 


LIC ACID  N(C,H,)<gPh-:^^0=H 


The  0- acid 


[227°]  and  its  p-  isomeride  [206°]  are  got  .by 
saponificatioB  of  the  ethers,  which  melt  at  135° 
and  145°  respectively,  and  are  formed  by  boiling 
the  corresponding  toluidine  with  phenaoyl- 
benzoyl-acetic  ether  CHjBz.CHBz.COjEt  and 
HOAc  (Paal  a.  Braikoff,  B.  22,3088).  Both 
acids  are  crystalline  and  si.  sol.  ether. 

Dl-phenyl-p-tolyl-pyrrole  dicarbozylic  acid 

N(0,H,)<Eic:i::TOS;6i  [^539].  Formedby 
heating  CjHj(CO.C,Hj.CO^H)s  with  p-toluidine 
on  a  water-bath  (Baumann,  B,  20,  1489). 
Yellowish  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  CS^. 

PHENYL  i)-TOLYL  SULPHIDE  Ph.S.C,H,. 
An  oil  got  by  the  action  of  NaSPh  on  ^ -diazo- 
toluene  chloride  (Ziegler,  B.  23,  2471). 

Phenyl  p- tolyl  disulphide  Ph.Sj.C,H,. 
Formed  by  adding  Br  to  an  ethereal  solution  of 
PhSH  and  0,H,SH.  Got  also,  together  with 
Pb^Sj,  by  heating  toluene  ji-sulphinic  acid  with 
PhSH  (Otto  a.  BSssing,  B.  19,  3183).  Thick 
oil,  insol.  water,  scarcely  volatile  with  steam. 

PHENYL  ^-TOLYL  STTLPHONE  C.sH.^SOj 
».e.  C.Hj.S02.C.H^Me.  [125°].  S.  (alcohol)  1-62  at 
20°.  Formed  by  the  action  of  PjO,  on  a  mixture 
of  toluene  and  benzene  sulphonic  acid,  or  of 
benzene  and  toluene  p-sulphonic  acid  (Michael 
a.  Adair,  B.  11, 116).  Formed  also  from  bena- 
ene  sulphonic  chloride,  toluene,  and  AlGl, 
(Beckurts  a.  Otto,  B.  11, 2068).   Prisms  or  tablets, 

PHENYL-o-TOLYL-SEMl-THIOCARBAZIDE 
O^HisNaS  i.e.  NHPh.OS.NH.NH.C AMe.  [146*]. 
Formed  from  phenyl-thiocarbimide  and  o-tolyl- 
hydrazine  (A.  B.  Dixon,  C.  J.  57,  260).  Pearly 
prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Isomeride  C,H,MeNH.CS.NH.NHPh.  [163°]. 
Formed  from  o-tolyl-thiocarbimide  sind  phenyl - 
Hydrazine.    Vitreous  prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

PHENYL  o-TOLYl-XHIO-TJREA  C„H„NjS 
i.e.NHPh.CS.NHC,H,Me.  [140°].  Formed  from 
o-tolyl-thiocarbimide  and  aniline  (Staats,  B.  13, 
137)  and  by  passing  H^S  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  phenyl-tolyl-oyanamide  NPh:C:NC,H,  in  dry 
benzene  (Hnhn,  B.  19,  2411).  Hong  needles,  si. 
sol.  water.  Boiling  HClAq  (34  p.c.)  splits  it  up 
into  aniline,  o-toluidine,  phenyl-thiocarbimide, 
and  o-tolyl-thiocarbimide  (Mainzer,  B.  16, 1419), 
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HgO,  added  to  its  solntion  ia  boiling  benzene, 
forma  phenyl-tolyl-oyanamide. 

Fhenyl-p-tolyl-thio-nrea 
NHPh.CS.NHO,H<Me.  [137°]  (S.)  ;  [141°] 
(F.  a.  W.).  Formed  from  ^-tolyl-uiiooarbimida 
and  aniline  (S.),  and  from  phenyl-2>-tolyl-cyan- 
amide  and  H^S  (H.).  Plates,  si.  sol.  water.  Split 
up  by  HGlAq  in  the  same  way  as  the  o-  isomeride 
(M.),  and  decomposed  by  HgO  in  like  manner. 
COCl,  passed  into  its  solution  in  toluene  forms 

NPh:0<g("'^')>CO    [89°],    crystallising    in 

white  needles  (Freund  a.  Wolf,  B.  25, 1466). 

Tetra-ai-phenyl-di-o-tolyl-tliio-urea 
C^3jNjS    t.e.    (CHPh,.O.H,.NH)jCS.      [123°]. 
Formed  from  CHPhrO,H,.NHj  and  CSj  (Fischer 
a.  Franckel,  A.  241,  368>.    WhiH  needles,  insol. 
cold  alcohol. 

References. — Niteo-  and  Oxx-  FHENYii-TOLnir 

XniO-CBBA. 

FH£NYL-j>-TOLYL-THIO-UB£A-a>-CABB. 
OXYLIC  ACID.  Nitrile 
NHPh.CS.NH.C^..CH,.CN.  [141°].  Formed 
by  warming  phenyl-thiocarbimide  with  amido- 
phenyl-acetonitrile  (Freuud  a.  Immerwahr,  B. 
23,  2856).  With  furfuraldehyde  it  forms 
NHPh.OS.NH.C^,.CCy:OH.C«H,0  [160°]  crys- 
tallising from  alcohol.  . 

PHENYI-o-XOLYL-TTEEA  ChH^NjO  i.e. 
NHPh.CO.NHC,H,Me.  [212°].  Formed  by 
boiling  NPh:0:NG^jWith  dilute  alcohol  (Huhn, 
B.  19, 2410).    Slender  needles. 

Phenyl-m-tolyl-nrea.  [165°].  Formed  from 
phenyl  cyanate  and  m-toluidine  in  ether 
(Buchka  a.  Schachtebeck,  B.  22,  840).    Needles. 

Phen.yl-i).tolyl-urea.  [211°]  (H.) ;  [218°] 
(Freund  a.  Wolf,  B.  25,  1467).  Formed  by 
boiling  phenyl^-tolyl-oyanamido  with  dilute 
alcohol  (Huhn,  B.  19,  2408). 

Phenyl-di-p-tolyl-urea  Ci,U^'Sfi.  [136°]. 
Formed  from  (C,HjMe)J^.C001  and  aniUne 
^amnierich,  B.  25, 1821).   Needles,  sol.  alcohol. 

Di-plienyl-;>-tolyl-urea  NPhj.CO.NHC,H,. 
[130°].  Formed  from  NPh,.COClandj-toluidine 
(Michler,  B.  9,  713).    Needles. 

Beferences. — OxT-pnENyii-TOLYL-cnEA. 

(fl).PHEiryi.-rMBELLIFER0irEC,5H„O,»-e- 
[4^]C.H3(OH)<g^gf.      [244°].     Prepared 

by  the  action  of  H^SO,  on  a  mixture  of  benzoyl- 
acetic  ether  and  resorcin  (Fechmann  a.  Duis- 
b'erg,  B,  16,  2126).  Plates  (from  dilate  alcohol). 
PHENYL  -  UKAMIDO  -  ACETO  -  NIIBICE 
C,H5.CH(CN).NH.CO.NHj.  PUhyl-aceto- 

nitrile-ta-ea.  [178°]  with  decomposition. 
Formed  by  heating  equimolecular  quantities 
of  benzaldehyde-oyanhydrin  and  urea  at  100° 
(Pinner  a.  Lifschutz,  B.  20,  2355).  Prisms.. 
V,  Bol.  alcohol,  m.  sol.  hot  water.  By  boiling 
with  dilute  HOI  it  is  converted   into  di-oxy- 

phenyl-glyoxaline  ^^^,:^>C.OH. 

'    FHENYL-TTBAKISO-'bENZOIG  acid  v.  vol. 
i.  p.  157. 

PHENYL  -  a  -  TTBAMIDO  -  CBOTO  -NITEILE 
C„H5.CH:CH.O(CN)H.NH.CO.NH2.Pfeji^?-cro«o- 
mtriU'Wrea.  [160°  with  deepmposition].  Prepared 
by  heating  equivalent  quantities  of  cinnamio- 
aldehyde-cyanhydrin  and  urea  to  96°  for  several 
hours ;  the  yield  is  40  p.c.  of  the  cyanhydiiji 
(Pinner  a.  Iiifschiitz,  B.   20,  2353).    Needles. 


M.  aol.  hot  alcohol.  By  boiling  with  dilute 
HCl  it  is  converted  into  di-oxy-styryl-glyoxaline 
„n/NH.CH.CH:CHPh  ^ 

*^"<NH.CO 

PHENYL  -  TTBAMIDO  .  PHENYL  -  ACETIC 
ACID  NHPh.CO.NH.CHPh.CO.^.  [154°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  potash  on  di-phenyl- 
thiohydantoin  (Kossel,  B.  24, 4153).  Sol.  water. 
'  Ethyl  ether  EtA.'.  [165°].  Formed  from 
phenyl-amido-acetic  ether  and  phenyl  cyanate 
(K.),    Crystalline  powder,  aol.  hot  alcohol.    * 

PHENYL.VBA3IID0-PB0FI0NIC  ACID 

0,„H,jNjO,  t.e».0,H5NH.C0.NH.CHj.CH,.C0jH. 
[172°].  Formed  by  heating  jS-amido-propionic 
acid  with  phenyl-urea  at  140°  (Hoogewerff  a. 
van  Dorp,  B.  T.  C.  9,  49).  Tablets  and  needles, 
m.  sol.  cold  alcohol.  AcCl  forms  C,„H,„N,02 
[234°]  and  0,„H^cNjO,  [138°].  KOBr  and  HCl 
form  0,„H,„BrjNjO,  [202°]  and  C,oH,Br,NjO, 
£220^.-  KA'.— CaAV— AgA'. 

Ethyl    ether  BtA'.    [85°].    Needles. 

DI-PHENYL-UEAZINE      Ci.H.jN^O,      tA 

NPh<;^^-^^>NPh.      [264°].     Formed      by 

heating  phenyl  semicarbazide  at  160°  (Pinner, 
B.  21,  2329)  or  phenyl-carbazic  ether  at  240° 
(Heller,  A.  263,  282).  White  needles,  v.  sol. 
warm  HOAc.  Yields  the  acetyl  derivatives 
C„H„AcNA  [173°],  C„H,„AC2N,0,  [153°]  and 
the  ether  C.iH.iEtNjOj  [137°]. 

PHENYL-TTBAZOLE  v.  Di-ozY-FHEim.-XBi- 

AZOLE. 

PHENYL-UEEA  C,H,NjO  i.e.  NHP^.CO.NHj. 
[147°].  Formation. — 1.  By  passing  cyanic  acid 
vapour  into  cooled  aniline  or  from  aniline  sul- 
phate and  potassium  cyanate  (Hofmann,  A.  53, 
67  ;  57, 265 ;  70, 130 ;  74, 14 ;  Weith,  B.  9, 810). 

2.  From  aniline  and  moist  cyanogen  chloride. — 

3.  From  phenyl  cyanate  andNH,. — 4.  From  mer- 
curic fulminate  and  aniline  (Steiner,  B.  8,  518). 
5.  From  benzamidoxim,  NaOH,  and  benzene 
sulphonic  chloride  (Pinnow,  B.  24,  4171). 

Properties. — Monochnic  needles,  v.  sol.  alco- 
hol and  boiling  water,  sol.  ether.  Decomposed 
at  150°  into  s-di-phenyl-urea,  CO,,  and  NH,.  • 

Reactions. — 1.  Cone.  KOHAq  yields  aniline, 
NHj,  and  COj. — 2.  JSaj^/a-«)atef  yields  phenyl- 
biguanide  (Emich,  M.  12,  16). — 3.  Aniline  at 
190°  forms  s-di-phenyl-urea.— -4.  Fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  forms  [1:4]  C,H,(NHj).S03H  and 
SO,H.CsH,.NH.CO.,H  (Hentachel,  B.  18,  978).— 
5.  ClCO.COjEt  forms  phenyl-allophanio  ether 
and  phenyl-parabauic  acid. 

Acetyl  derivative  'NHPh-CO-NPAc. 
[183°].  Needles  (McOreath,  B.  8,  1181;  Kiihn, 
B.  17,  2880 ;  Pinnow,  B.  24,  4171). 

Propionyl  derivative.    [137°].   Prisms. 

Benzoyl  derivative  NHPh.CO.NHBz. 
[199°].    Silky  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. ' 

s-Di-phenyl-urea  C,3H,jNjO,  i.e.  CO(NHPh)j. 
Mol.  w.  212.     Ca/riamUde.     [235°].     (260°). 

Formation. — 1.  From  aniline  and  phenyl - 
cyanate  (Hofmann,  A.  57, 266 ;  74, 15). — 2.  From 
■aniline  and  COCl^  (Hofmann,  4.  70,  138  ;  Hent- 
sohel,  J.  mr.-  [2]  27,  499).—^  By  heating  di- 
phenyl-thw-urea  with  alcoholic  potash.^i.  By 
distilling  phenyl-urea  (H. ;  Pinnow,  B.  24, 4172). 
5;  By  dry  distillation  of  aniline  oxalate  (Hof- 
mann, Pr.  15,  335). — 6.  By  hcatiijiji  urea  (1  pt.) 
with  aniline  (3  pts.)  at  160°  (Baeyer,  A.  131, 251) 
or  phenyl-urea  (1  mol.)  w'ith  aniline  (1  mol.)  at 
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185°  (Weith,  B.  9,  821).— 7.'T6gethe»  with  NH,, 
benzamide,  and  benzanilide,  by  heating  di- 
benzoyl-urea  with  aniline^ at  180°  (HoUeman, 
B.  T.  0. 10,  72).— 8.  By  the  action  of  an  ethereal 
solution  of  ClGOjOClj  on  aniline  (Hentschel,  J.pr. 
[2]  36,  310).— 9.  From  NHPh.COjEt  and  aniline 
at  160°  or  NaOPh  at  220°.— 10.  From  CO(OPh)j 
and  aniline  at  1.50°- 180°  (Eekenroth,  B.  18,  516). 
11.  From  C(0Et)4  and  aniline  at  280°  (Bender, 
B.  13,  699). — 12.  By  heating  oarbamie  ether 
with  aniline  (3  mols.)  at  180°^185°  (Smolka,  M. 
11, 200). — 13.  From  benzamidine  hydrochloride, 
phenyl  cyanate,  and  NaOHAq  (dPinuer,  B.  22, 
1607). 

■  Prcfperties. — ^Prisms  (from  alcohol),  v.  si.  sol. 
water,  y.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.   May  be  distilled. 

Reactions. — 1.  Cone.  HjSO,  forms  COj  and 
CsH,(NH,)SOaH.— 2.  Alcoholic  NHj  forms  urea 
and  aniline  (Glaus,  B.  9,  693).— 3.  PClj  forms 
phenyl  eyanate  (Weith,  B.  9,  810).  ClCO^CClj 
also  forms  phenyl  cyanate  on  heating. — 4.  P^Oj 

forms  phenyl    cyanate    and    aniline 5.    Dry 

NaOEt  at  220°  forms  aniline  and  tri-phenyl- 
guanidine.  —  6.  ClCO.CO.JEt  forms  di-phenyl- 
parabanic  acid. 

Acetyl  derivative 'SB.Fh.'SThAo.  [115°]. 
LaminsB  (from  water)  (MoCreath,  B.  8,  1181). 

M-Di-phenyl-urea  NPh.,.CO.NH,.  [189°]. 
Formed  from  NPh^-COCl  [85°]  and  alcoholic  NH, 
at  100°  (Michler,  B.  8,  1665;  9,  396,  715). 
Needles.  Gives  a  blue  colour  with  HjSO,.  Split 
np  by  distillation  into  cyanic  acid  and  diphenyl- 
amine. 

Tri-phenyl-nrea  NPh^.CO.NHPh.  [136°]. 
Formed  by  heating  a  solution  of  NPh^.COCl, 
dissolved  in  chloroform,  with  aniline  at  130° 
(Michler,  B.  9,  396,  715).  White  needles.  Be- 
Bolved  by  heat  into  diphenylamine  and  phenyl 
cyanate. 

Tetra-phenyl-urea     CO(NPhj)j.  [183°]. 

Formed  by  heating  NPh^-COCl  with  NPhJH  and 
Kinc-dust  (Michler,  B.  12, 1166).  Clot  also  from 
diphenylamine  and  COCl^  (Girard  a.  Willm,  Bl. 
[2]  25,  248).  Besolved  by  HClAq  at  250°  into 
diphenylamine  and  GO,. 

Beferences.  —  Amido-,  Bbomo-,  Chloko-, 
Chlobo-nitbo-,  Nitbo-  and  Oxy-  phentl-ubba. 

FH£NTL-UEEA  m  -  CASBOXYLIC  ACID 
NHPh.CO.NH.G„H,.GOja.  [270°].  Formed  by 
heating  m-amido  -  benzoic  acid  with  phenyl 
cyanate  at  100°  (Kiihn,  B.  17, 2882).  Prisms,  sol. 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether. 

Di-phenyl-nre^  di-m-carboxylic  acid 
C„H„N,03,  i.e.  GO(G,H,.NH.CO,H),. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  m-uramido-benz- 
oio  acid  (GriesB,^.  1868,650;  B.  9, 796).— 2.  By 
heating  a  mixture  of  m-nramido-benzoic  acid 
with  m-amido-benzoic  acid  at  175°  (Traube,  B. 
15,  2122). — 3.  From  m-amido-benzoio  acid  and 
OOGl^  (Sarauwi  B.  15,  44).  —  4.  By  boiling 
CS(0„H,.NH.G02H)j  with  HgO  and  KOHAq 
(GriesS,  A.  172, 169).— 5.  By  heating  urea  with 
m-amido-benzoic  acid  at  130°  (T.). 

Properties. — ^inute  needles,  almost  insol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Salt  a.— BaA"  3aq.— PbA".— Ag^A^'. 

Ethyl  ether 'Et J."..    [162°].    Needles. 

.4TOi(JeCO(GjH4.NH.CO.NH2)2.  Got  by  heat- 
ing urea  with  «i-amido-benzamide  at  140°  (Sohiff, 
A.  232,  I4O).  White  powder,'  insol.  water,  de- 
composing above  270°. 


Bi-phenyl-nrea  di-j»-carboxylic  acid.'Formed 
when  urea  is  heated  with  ^-amido-benzoic  acid 
(Griess,  J.pr.  [2]  5,  370).    Small  needles.— BaA". 

TETEA  -  PHENYL  -  TIVINONE  C,,S.^O,. 
Formed  in  small  quantity  in  the  preparation  of 
di-phenyl-furfurane  by  heating  di-phenyl-fur- 
furane  dJoarboxylic  acid  (Perkin  a.  Schlosser, 
C.  J.  57,  956).  Thin  yellow  needles,  not  melting 
at  280°.  H2S04  forms  a  datl^-green  solution  with 
brick-red  fluorescence. 

DI-PHENYL-VALEEAMIDINE  C„K^„  i.e. 
C,H,.C(NPh).NHPh.  [111°].  Formed  by  heating 
isovaleric  acid  with  aniline  an3  PCI,  at  150° 
(Hofmann,  /.  1865,  416).  Crystalline,  nearly 
insol.  water. 

;3-FH£inri^-VALEBIC  ACID 
GHPhPr.GOjH>  [52°].    Formed  by  heating  its 
nitrile  with  HClAq  at  185°  (Eossolymo,  B.  22, 
1235).    Needles. 

Nitrile  CH.PhVi.CliJ.  (261°).  Formed  from 
phenyl-acetonitrile,  PrI,  and  NaOH.    Oil. 

;3  -  Phenyl  -  iso  -  valeric  acid  GnH^Oj  i.e. 
CHjPh.CHEt.COjH.  (272°).  Formed  by  reduc- 
tion of  phenyl-angelic  acid  with  sodium-amalgam 
(Baeyer  a.  Jackson,  B.  13, 118).  Formed  also  by  ' 
heating  benzyl-ethyl-acetoacetic  ether  with  cone. 
KOHAq  (Ansohiltz,  A.  261,  306).    OU.— AgA'. 

Chloride  (c.  147° at 24 mm.).    Oil. 

Amide  O^HuNO.  [89°].  Monoclinio 
crystals;  a:6:(!  =  •817:1:1-189;  /3  =  70°28'. 

7-Fhenyl-valeric  acid 
CH^h.CHMe.CHj.COjH.  (176-5°  at  15  mm.). 
Got  by  potash-fusion  from  '  diethyl  oarbo- 
benzonio  '  acid,  which  is  a  product  of  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  on  deoxy benzoin  (Anschiitz, 
A.  261,  302).  Oil,  yielding  benzoic  acid  on 
oxidation. 

Ethyl  e<A«r  OisHisOj.    (146°  at  15  mm.). 

Chloride  C„H,s001.    (131°  at  11  mm.). 

Anilide  C„H,sNO.  [102°].  Trimetrio 
needles;  a:6:c  = -685:1:  -608. 

8-FhenyI-v»leric  acid 
CHjPh.CH2.CH2.CH2.GO,H.    [69°].    Formed  by 
reducing  CHPh:GH.CH2.GHj.c5ijH   (Baeyer  a. 
Jackson,  B.  13, 122).    Leaflets,  si.  sol.  water. 

Bemyl  ether.  (330°-340°).  S.G.  !I? 
1-027.  Got  by  heating  benzyl  butyrate  with  Na 
at  130°  (Conrad  a.  Hodgkinsou,  A.  193,  318). 
Liquid. 

Isomeride  v.  Benzyl-isobutyeio  acid. 

Reference. — Amido-,  Dt-beomo-,  Di-beomo- 
AiUDo-,  NiTBO-  and  Oxy-  fhenyl-vaiiEbic  acids. 

PHENYL-VINYL-  v.  Styeyl-. 

DI-PHENYL-VINYL-DIAMINE  C„H„Nj  iji. 
NHPh.CHj.CH:NPh.  [105°].  Formed  by  heating 
CH2Cl.CH:NPh  with  aniline  (Berlinerblau,  M. 
8,  187).     Sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

PHENYL  VINYL  KETONE  CABBOXYLIC 
ACID  V.  Benzoyl-aceymo  acid. 

DI-PHENYL- VINYL  NITRITE  C„H„N0j  i.e. 
CPhj:0H.N02.  [87°].  Formed  by  graduaUy  adding 
HNOj(l  pt.)  to  a  hot  solution  of  di-phenyl-ethane 
(1  pt.)  in  HOAc  (10  pts.)  (Anschiitz  a.  Bomlg,  A. 
233, 327).    Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

TKI  -  PHENYL  VINYL  XSISULPHONE 
C„H,.S0j.CHj.CH(S0jC.H5)j.  [86°].  Formed  by 
oxidising  the  product  of  the  action  of  NaSPh  on 
CHC1.,.CH,G1  (Otto,  B.  24, 1835).     Crystalline. 

PHENYL-XYLENE   v.  Di-methyl-eieh»nyi 

and  PHENYL-IOLYIi'MEinAIIB. 


PHENYL-Dl-XYLYlrMETHANE  CARBOXYLIO  ACID. 
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PHEKTl-XYLIDIirE  0„H,sN  i.e. 
C„H3M3j.NHPh.  [52°].  (173°atl5mm.).  FormBi. 
'by  heating  xylidine  with  aniline  hydrochloride 
(Girard  a.  Vogt,  Bl.  [2]  18,  67).    Sol.  alcohol. 

PHENYL-o-XYLYL-CABBIHOI.  OisH.eO  i.e. 
C„H5.CH(0H).0eH,Me2  [1:3:4]  ? '  [6S°].  (336°  i.V.) 
at  744  mm.  V.D.  107-7  (for  106).  Formed  from 
the  ketone,  EOH,  and  zinc-dust  (Bibs',  J.  pr.  [2] 
35, 469).  White  radiating  needles  (from  alcohol). 
Somewhat  decomposed  by  distillation. 

Fhenyl-m-zylyl-carbinol 
C,H,.CH(0H),0,H3Mej  [1:2:4]?  [57°].  (331°  i.V.) 
at  744  mm.  V.D.  102-7  (for  106).    Formed  from 
the  Sbrresponding  ketone  by  reduction  (Elba, 
/.l>r.  [2]  35,472). 

Fhenyl-p-xylyl-carbinol 
CeH5.CH(0H).0.HsMe,  [1:2:5].    [88°].     Formed 
from  the  ketone,  EOH,  and   zinc-dust   (Elbs). 
Prisms  (from  alcohol) ;  y.  si.  sol.  water,  m.  sol. 
HOAc,  y.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

PHENYL  .P-XYLYI.3J-  CYMYL-METHANE 
[2:5:1]  MeAHa.CHPh.OaHjMePr  [1:2:5].  Formed 
from  phenyl-J)-oymyl-carbinol,2)-xylene,  and  PjO, 
(Bibs,  J.  pr.  [2]  35, 498).    Oil. 

SI  ■  FHEITYL  ■  0  -  XYIYLENE  ■  DIAMINE 
C.,„Hj„Nj  i.e.  CA(CHi,.NHPh)2.  [172°].  Formed 
by  boiling  di-u-btomo-o-xylene  Vith  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  aniline  (Lesser,  B.  17, 1825).  Small 
plates  (from  alcohol). 

PHENYL  o-XYLYL  KETONE  C,5H„0  i.e. 
CeHs.CO.C^aMej  [1:3:4]  ?  [48°].  (340°  i.V.)  at 
744  mm.  V.D.  102-2  (for  106).  Formed  from 
BzCl,  o-xylene,  and  AlCl, ;  the  yield  is  80  p.c. 
(Elbs,  J.  pr.  [2]  35,  467).  Groups  of  snowy 
needles  (from  alcohol).  Insol.  water,  si.  sol. 
cold  HOAc,  T.  sol.  alcohol. 

Phenyl  m-xylyl  ketone  OjHj.OO.OJBCsMej 
[1:2:4].  (321°  i.V.)  at  744  mm.  V.D.  102-3  (for 
105).  J'rom  m-xylene,  BzCl,  and  AlCl,  (Sollscher, 
B.  15, 1682 ;  Elbs,  J.pr.  [2]  35,  469).  Oil.  Partly 
converted  by  long  boiling  into  (B.  2)-methyl- 
anthraquinone.  In  presence  of  a  little  of  the 
corresponding  phenyl -xylyl  -  oarbinol,  {B.  2)- 
methyl-anthracene  is  formed. 

[126°].      Pon- 


anti-Oxim    ^»^»-^q^'. 


verted  by  POI5  into  CgHj.CO.NHPh  (Smith,  B. 
.24,  4048).  Yields  an  acetyl  derivative  [91°], 
crystallising  in  flat  prisms. 

syti,-Oxim^^^^'^^.    [152°].   Formed, 

as  well  as  the  preceding  body,  by  the  action  of 
an  alcoholic  S(dution  of  hydrozylamine  on  the 
ketone.  PClj  at  -20°  forms  CjHs.CO.NHCsH,. 
Yields  an  acetyl  derivative  [103°]. 

Phenyl -^.  xylyl  ketome  CaHs.OO.O^jMej 
[1:2:5].  [36°].  (317°  i.V.)  at  744  mm.  V.D. 
106-2  (for  105).  Fromjp-xylene,  AlCl,,  and  BzCl 
(Elbs,  B.  17,2847;  J.pr.  [2]  35,  472) ;  the  yield 
is  65  p.c.  Transparent  prisms  (from  alcohol), 
iriEol.  water,  m.  sol.  HOAc,  v.  e.  sol.  ether  and  al- 
cohol. Very  slightly  volatile  with  steam.  Yields 
Uiethyl-anthracene  when  boiled  for  a  long  time. 

Beaotion. — 1.  H^SO^  has  no  action  in  the 
cold,  but  on  warming  HOBz  is  split  off. — 
2.  H^Sp,  forms  a  disulphonio  acid 
CeH3Mej.OO.C,H3(S03H)2,  whose  salt  BaA"2aq 
is  v.  e.  sol.  water.— 3.  HNO3  (S.G.  1-15)  at  180° 
forms  benzophenone  dicarbozylio  acid 
C»H».CU.C4H^C0.,H)j  [1:2:6]., 


PHENYL-n-XYLYL-EETONE  o-CARB 

OXYLIO  ACID 

[4:3:1]  C,H3Me,.C0.C.H<.C0jH  [2:1].  Xylene- 
phthaloylic  acid.  [162°].  Formed  by  the^action 
of  AlCl,  on  a  mixture  of  phthalic  anhydride  and 
o-xyleue  (F.  Meyer,  JB.  15,  636).  Minute  prisms 
(containing  aq).  Yields  benzoic  and  (4,3,l)-di- 
methyl-benzoic  acids  when  fused  with  potashj 

Phenyl-»i-xylyl-ketone  o-carboxylic  acid 
[4:2:1]  C„H3Mej.C0.0.H,.CO.^.  Formed  in  like 
manner  from  m-xylene  (M.).  Needles,  si.  sol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol. 

PhenyI.j>-?ylyI.ketone.    o-carboxylic     acid  , 
[5:2:1]  CjPJ]V^ai,.C0.0„H4.C0jH  [1:2].   Formed  in  ,' 
like  manner -^omp-xylene.    Amorphous  solid,  ^' 
insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and  benzene.  j 

Phenyl-m-xylyl-ketone  (a)-carboxylio    acid  ' 
C,H5.C0.C3H,Mej.C02H  [4:5:3:1].  [160°], 

Formed,  together  with  the  following  isomeride> 
by  oxidising  benzoyl-mesitylene  with  chromic 
acid  mixture  (Louise,  Bl.  [2]  44,  418 ;  A.  Ch. 
[6]  6,  218).  Needles,  v.  sol.  ether,  insol.  cold 
water.— BaA'j  2aq.— MgA'j  6aq. — AgA' :  needles. 

Phenyl-m-xylyl-ketone  (/3)-carboxy]ic  acid 
C,H3.C0.0jH2Me2.00jH [2:5:3:1].  [185°].  Formed 
as  above.  The  Mg  salt  is  more  soluble  than 
that  of  the  isomeric  acid.  Efflorescent  needles, 
y.  si.  sol.  hot  water.  Converted  by  FjO,  into 
di-methyl-anthraquinone [158°]. — AgA':  needles. 

Phenyl-zylyl-ketone  dicarboxylic  acid 
CsH5.CO.C5HMej(COjH)j.  Bemoyl-cwmidic  acid, 
[85°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  phenyl  duryl 
ketone  (F.  Meyer  a.  Ador,  J.  1879,  562).  Melts 
at  85°,  becomes  solid,  and  melts  again  at  173°. 
— BaA'2  2saq  :  long  silky  needles. 

PHENYL  -  DI-^- XYLYL  -  UETHANE 
C,H5.CH(C,H3Me3)j[l:2:S],.  [93°].  (above  360°). 
From  phenyl  ^-xylyl  carbinol  and  ^-xylene 
(Elbs,  J.pr.  [2]  35,  476).  Or  from  di-^j-xylyi 
carbinol,  beiizene,  and  PjO,.  Prisms  (from 
ligroin).    Its  solutions  show  blue  fluorescence. 

Di-phenyl-o-xylyl-methane  Oj^B.^  i.e. 
(GsH5)CH.0„H,Me2[l:3:4].  [68-5°].  (above  360°). 
Formed  from  di-phenyl-ctrbinol,  o-xylene,  and 
PA  (Hemilian,  B.  19,  3070).    Needles,  t.  sqI. 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Di-phenyl-m-xylyl-methane 
0„H5.CHj.C5H3Me,  [1:2:4].  [61-5°].  (above  360°). 
Formed  by  boiling  di-phenyl-carbinol  with 
«i-xylene  and  PA  (Hemilian,  B.  19,  3061). 
Prisms,  y.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Oxidised  by 
chromic  acid  mixture  to  methyl-di-phenyl- 
phthalide  and  di-phenyl-phthalide  carboxylid 
acid. 

Di-phenyl-j>-zylyl-methane.  [92°].  (above 
360°).  Formed  by  digesting  di-phenyl-carbinol 
withi)-xylene  and  PA  (Hemilian,  B.  16,  2360; 
Bl.  [2]  34,  326;  Petrieff,  Bl.  [2]  41,  316). 
MonocUnic  crystals,  y.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Oxidised  by  chromic  acid  mixture  to  di-phenyl- 
methyl-phthalide  [179°],  di-phenyl-tolyl-carb- 
inol  m-carboxyUc  acid  [c.  253°]  and  di-phenyl- , 
phthalide  carboxylic  acid  [245°]. 

Reference. — Nitbo-di-ajudo-phentl-di-xymi.- 

METHANE. 

PHENYL-DI-XYLYL-UETHANE  o-CABB- 
OXYLIC  ACID  [4:2:1]  CeHjMej.CHj.C.H^.CO^H.  ' 
[158°].  Formed  by  reducing  phenyl-w-xylyl- 
ketone  carboxylic  acid  with  zinc-dust  and  NH,Ai] 
(Gresly,  A.  234,  237).  Small  needles  (from 
alcohol).— BaA',aq:  plates  (from  dilute  alcohol^ 
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PH£!NYL-XYLYL-PINACOLIN. 


PHi:irYL-^.XyiYL-(/3)-PINAC0LIN  C,^J> 
i.».G,lEi,.C{C^H,Me^)^.CO.O^B.,.  [146°],  Formed 
by  the  action  of  zinc  and  HClAq  on  phenyl 
p-xylyl  ketone  (Elbs,  J.pr.  [2]  35, 477).  Clumps 
of  prisms  (from  ligroin),  m.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Soda-lime  at  320°  splits,  it  up  into  benzoic 
acid  and  phenyl-di-zylyl-methane. 

PHENY1-XYI.YI..PE0PANE  0„H„  M. 
CBHj.CHMe.CHj.0BH3Mej.  (324°).  Formed  from 
if'-cumene,  styrene,  and  cone.  H^SO,  (Eraemer, 
Spilker  a.  Ebenhardt,  A.  23,  3273). 

PHENYl-XYLYL-PKOPIONIC  ACID 
CaH3Mej.CHPh.OH2.COiH.  Formed  from  oin- 
namio  acid,  m-xylene,  and  H^SO,  (Liebermann 
a.  Hartmann,  B.  25,  959).  Amorphous,  v.  sol. 
warm  benzene.  When  allocinnamio  acid  is  used 
it  is  accompanied  by  another  acid  [220°]. 

DI- PHENYL -XYLYL.PYBKOLK     CABB- 

OXYIIC  ACID  0,H^<;^|^:^^<^^.      [254°]. 

Formed  by  saponifying  its  oily  ether,  which  is 
got  from  phenacyl-benzoyl-acetic  ether  and 
(4,2,l)-m-xylidine  (Paal  a.  BraikofE,  B.  22,  3090). 
Small  needles,  m.  sol.  hot  alcohol  and  benzene. 

PHENYL  XYLYL  SULPHONE  C^HnSOj,  i.e. 
OsH5.SOj.C8H3Mej.  [80°].  Formed  from  benzene 
.  Bulphonic  chloride,m-zylene,and  AICI3  (Beckurts 
a.  Otto,  B.  11,  2069).    Yellowish  needles. 

PHENYL  m-XYLYL-UEEA  C.jH.aNjO  i.e. 
CsH5NH.OO.NHPh.  [131°].  Formed  by  mixing 
m-xylidine  with  phenyl  cyanate  (Bromme,  B. 
21, 2703).    White  matted  needles^  sol.  alcohol. 

PHENYTHBONIC  ACID  v.  Fbenyl-meihtl- 

FUBFUBANi:  DICABBOXYUO  AOID. 

PHILLYBIN  C,,H„0„  liaq.  [160°].  S. -08 
at  9° ;  S.  (alcohol)  2-5  at  9°.  A  glucoside  in  the 
bark  of  PMllyrea  latifoUa  (Bertagnini,^.92, 109 ; 
118,124).  Crystalline,  insol.  ether.  Split  up  by 
dilute  acids  into  glucose  and  crystalline  philly- 
genin  C^^'S^fi^  v;  sol.  ether.  A  glucoside 
OjsHjjO,,  ([184°]  ;  S.  -05  in  the  cold,  12-5  at  100°) 
in  Olea  fragrans  is  perhaps  identical  with  phil- 
lyrin.  It  is  split  up  by  acids  into  glucose  and 
O^H^O.  [70°]  (Eykiian,  B.  T.  C.  6,  127). 

PHLEIN  C„H«0„.  [215°].  S.Q.  1-48.  S. 
3-26  at  10°.  [a]s=-48-5.  Occurs  in  the  bulbs 
of  cat's-tail  grass  {Phleum  pratense)  and  in  the 
roots  of  Baldigera  a/m/nS/nacea  (Ekstrand  a. 
Johanson,  B.  20,  3310 ;  21,  597).  Carbohydrate 
resembling  starch,  but  not  coloured  blue  by 
iodine.  Beduces  AgNO,,  but  not  Fehling's  solu- 
tion. 

FHLOBAPHENE  0„H„0„.  Named  from 
<l>\oi6s,  bark,  and  Paijrfi,  colour.  Occurs  in  oak 
bark,  and  formed  by  boiling  quercitannic  acid 
with  dilute  acids  (Hofstetter,  A.  51,  63 ;  Ora- 
bowski,  A.  145, 3 ;  Oser,  J.  1876,  903 ;  Bottinger, 
A.  202, 270 ;  240,  338).  Eeddish-brown  powder, 
insol.  water,  ether,  and  cold  alcohol.  Alkalis 
form  a  reddish-brown  solution,  which  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air.  Turned  black  by  FeCl,. 
Potash-fusion  yields  protocatechuic  acid  (Procter, 
C.  J.  86, 979).  Yields  C3sH,^c,0,„  C,^„Bz,0,„ 
and  CggHjgEgO,,,  which  is  insol.  alcohol,  t. 
sol.  water.  Bromine  yields  CjaHie^rigO,,  and 
CssHjoBrsO,,,  which  forms  CjjHuBr^CiO,,,  A 
substance  Cj^igO,,  resembling  pblobaphene 
occurs  in  hops  (Etti,  A.  180,  223 ;  D.  P.  J.  228, 
854).' 

PHLOGISTIC  IHEOBY  v,  Coubdsiion,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  241-2. 


PHLOBAMINE  Ol,H,NOj, ».«. 
CsHa(0H)j(NH2).  Amldo-resorcmJ  Formed  by 
passing  NH3  over  'phlorcrglucin  (Hlasiwetz  a. 
Pfaundler,  A.  119,  202).  Thin  plates  (from 
water),  si.  sol.  cold  water,  t.  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
ether.  Turns  brown  in  air.  Decomposed  by 
alkalis.  Its  solutions  are  not  colgnred  by  FeCl,, 
— B'HCl.— B'jHjSOj  2aq :  long  yellowish  needles, 

PHLOBEiN  0,jH„NO,,  Formed  by  passing 
nitrous  acid  gas  into  an  ethereal  solution  of 
phloroglucin  (4  g.)  containing  HNO,  (4  e.e.  of 
S.G.  1-25)  (Benedikt,  B.  7,  445 ;  A.  178,  93). 
Lustrous  dark-green  powder,  insol,  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  forming  a  dark-brown  solution. 
Alkalis  form  a  purple  solution.  Yields  phloro- 
glucin when  fused  with 'potash,  ^c  and  dilute 
HjSO,  form  a  oolotirless  body,  re-oxidised  to 
phlorein  by  air, 

PHLOBEIIC  ACID  v.  ^-OxY-o-PHEUitL-PBO- 
Fiomc  icis.  It  yields  a  crystalline  di-bromo- 
derivative  (Hlasiwetz,  A.  102,  145), 

PHLOBETIN  CisH^Os,  [255°],  Formed  by 
boiling  phlorizin  or  gly  oyphyllin  with  dilute  acida 
(Stas,  A.  30,  200  j  G.  Boser,  A.  74, 178  ;  Hlasi- 
wetz, il,  96,  118;  Schiff,  A.  156,  2;  172,357; 
229,374;  Kennie,  O. /.  49, 860).  Small  laminse, 
with  sweet  taste,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water  and  ether, 
V.  e.  sol.  alcohol.  InS,ctive  to  light.  Bromine 
lorms-C,jH,„Br,O5[205°-210°]  (Schmidt  a.  Hesse, 
A.  119, 103).  Alkaline  solutions  absorb  oxygen 
and  turn  orange  in  air ;  boiling  cone.  EOHAq 
splits  it  up  into  phloreticacid  and  phloroglucin. 
Aniline  at  170°  forms  C^HigNOj.a  scarlet  powder, 
AcCl  gives  amorphous  CisHijAc^Oj  aq. 

Salts.— C,5H„(NH,)30s:  amorphous.  Gives 
ofi  NH,  in  air.— 0„H„Pb30„  5aq.  -C.sH.jAgO, : 
unstable  pp. 

FHLOBIZIN  CjiHjjO,,  2aq.  Named  froid 
^\Bt6s,  bark,  and  ^(fo,  root.  [109°]  (when  anhy- 
drous). S.G.i21-43.  S.-linthecold.  [«]„= -49 
at  15°.  Occurs  in  the  root-bark  of  the  apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  cherry  tree,  from  which  it  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  dilute  alcohol  (Stas  a.  De  Eoninck,^. 
15,  75  ;  30,  193  ;  A.  Ch.  [2]  69,  867 ;  Mulder, 
Bev.  Scient.  3,  50 ;  Boser,  A.  74, 178 ;  Strecker, 
A.  74,  184 ;  Bennie,  C.  J.  51, 635).  Silky  needles 
with  slightly  bitter  taste,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  e. 
Eol.  hot  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Melts 
at  109°,  becomes  solid,  and  melts  again  at  171°. 
Lievogyrate.  Decomposed  by  dilute  acids  into 
glucose  and  phloretin.  Gives  pps.  with  baryta 
and  MeOH,  with  lime-water,  and  with  lead  sub- 
acetate.  Air  and  ammonia  form  reddish-brown 
amorphous  phlorizein  C^iHjgNgO,,.  Gives  a  violet 
colour  on  boiling  with  ZnSO,  and  ENO,  (Nickel, 
Fr.  28, 248).  FeCl,  gives  a  brownish-red  colour. 
Aniline  at  180°  forms  CsjHjjNAi  a  yelliSw, 
powder,  yielding  a  mono-  and  a  tri-  acetyl  deri< 
vative. 

Acetyl  derivatives  G^iH^AcOio 2aq : 
needles  (from  -water),  —  C2,H2,Ac3,0„,  — 
CgiHigAOjOjg  aq :  amorphous  solid. 

Tri-bemoyl  derivative.    Powder. 

Isophlorizin  C2,H^0,g,  [105°],  Occurs  in  the 
leaves  of  the  apple-tree  (Bochleder,  Z.  [2]  4, 741). 
Silvery  needles.  Its  ammoniacal  solution  turns 
brown  in  air.  Its  solution  is  ppd.  by  lead  sub- 
acetate.  Dilute  H2SO4  splits  it  up  into  glucose 
and  isophloretin  G,,H,,0£,  which  is  v.  sol.  ether, 
and  yields' phloroglucin  when  heated  with  cone. 
EOHAq. 


PHLOROQLUCIN. 
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,  PHL0B0BS0MINEC^r,HO.  [162°],  Formed 
bf  the  action  of  excess  of  bromine  on  a  very 
dilute  aqueous  solution  of  phloroglucin  (Benedikt, 
4.  18^,  165  i,  O.  J.  34,  499).  Dimetric  prisms ; 
a:b  =  1:1-2.  Insol.  water.  Nol  attacked  by  potash 
or  HNO3.  Warm  alcohol  decomposes  it,  forming 
penta-bromo-aoetone  [76°].  NH^Aq  forms  CBr^H 
and  CjBrsS^N,,  crystallising  from  water  in  colour- 
less lamioBB  [124°]. 

PHLOaOGLTTCIN  OsH.O,  i.e.  0„H3(0H), 
[1:3:5].  Mol.w.l26.  [219°]  (Baeyer,  B.  19,  2186). 
HJP.  153,348  (Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  33,  471). 

Formation. — 1.  By  boiling  phloretin  with 
cone.  KOHAq  (Hlasiwetz,  A.  96,  118).— 2.  By 
potash-fusion  from  quercetin,  maclorin ,  catechin, 
scoparin,  gamboge,  dragon's  blood,  limettin,  and 
bergaptene  (Hlasiwetz,  A.  112,  96 ;  119,  199 ; 
127,  357;  134, 118,  283;  138, 190;  Zwenger,^. 
123,  154;  Gautier,  B!..[2]  33,  583;  Tilden  a. 
Beck,  a.  J.  57,  323;  Pomeranz,  M.  12,  387).— 
8.  By  fusing  resorcin  with  a  large  excess  of 
NaOH,  the  yield  b^ing  65  p.c.  (Barth  a.  Schreder, 
B.  12,  50S).— 4.  By  soda-fusion  from  phenol, 
benzene,  trisulphonic  acid,  orcin,  and  naringenin 
(Barth  a.  Schreder,  B.  12,422;  M.  3,-649; 
Will,  B.  20, 297).— 5.  By  fusing  its  tricarboxylic 
ether  with  potash  (Baeyer,  B.  19,  3458).— 6.  By 
fusing  s-di-bromo-phenol  with  potash  (Blau,  M. 
1, 632). 

PreparaUcm. — By  soda-fusion  from  resorcin 
(Tiemann  a.  Will,  £.14,  954;  18,  1323). 

Properties. — Trimetrio  crystals  (containing 
2aq);  a:6:c  =  •825:1:3-417.  Melts  at  200°- 209° 
when  slowly  heated.  Y.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  si.  sol.  NaOlAq.  Tastes  sweeter  than 
sugar.  May  be  sublimed.  Its  solution  is  ppd.  by 
lead  Bubaicetate.  FeCl,  gives  a  bluish-violet 
colour.  Beduces  Pehling'g  solution  and  am- 
moniacal  AgNO,.  Its  alkaline  solution  absorbs 
oxygen  and  turns  brown  in  air.  Colours  acidified 
pine-wood  red. .  An  alcoholic  solution  gives  a 
red  colour  with  HClAq  and  vanillin  (Lindt,  Fr. 
26,  260),  oil  of  cloves,  or  oil  of  pimento  (Ihl, 
Olmn.  Zeit.  13,  264). 

BeaciAons. — 1.  Brommt  forms  orystallinb  tri- 
bromo-phloroglooin  and  finally  phlorobromin. 
2.  Chlorine  passed  into  its  aqueous  solution 
forms  tri  -  chloro -phloroglucin  CiOl3(OH),3aq 
[136°],  which  soon4ecomposes  into  tetra-chloro- 
acetone  hydrate,  and  di  -  chloro  -  acetic  acid 
(Webster,  G.  J.  47,  423  ;  Zincke  a.  Kegel,  B.  22, 
1476).  Chlorine  passed  into  its  solution  in 
HOAc  forms  CHCl2.CO.CHCl24aq  [49°].  Chlorine 
passed  into  a  cooled  solution  of  dry  phloroglucin 

in  chloroform  forms  00<^3;^^CC1,  [48°], 

(269°),  decomposed  by  water  into  COj,  di-ohloro- 
acetic  acid,  and  00{CHOyj.— 3.  Dilute  HNO, 
forms  nitro-phloroglucin.' — 4.  /Immoma  produces 
phloramine. —6.  Niirous  acid  in  its  ethereal  solu- 
tion forms  phlorein.  In  acetic  acid  solution  it 
gives  tri-nitroso-phlorogluoin  (vol.  iii.  p.  619). — 
6.  Aqueous  EI  at  140°  forms  nearly  tasteless 
scales  of  ph}orogluoideC,2H,,0,2aq,  si.  sol.  warm 
water.  Phloroglucide  is  also  got  by  heating 
phloroglucin  alone  or  with  POCl,. — 7.  Heated 
,  with  saUcyUc  cuAd  it  forms  two  compounds  of  the 

form  C^.<go>C^(OH)<Oo>C«H„  ^ne  of 

these  (described  by  Eostanecki  and  Nessler) 
which  vields  an  acetyl  derivative  C„H,Oj(OAo) 


[213°];  the  other  isomcride  [326°]  ci-ystaliiseB 

from  HOAo,  in  green-yellow  tables 8.  With 

o  -  amido  -  benzoic  aldehyde  and  NaOHAq  it 
forms  red    C„HgNOa  possibly  di-oxy-acridine 

C,H,(OH),<;^g>0,H<,  which  forms  B',H^tCl, 

and  CijHjBZjNO:  (Eliasberg  a.  Friedlander,  B. 
25,  1752). — 9.  Phenyl  eyanaie  unites,  farming 
OeH,(O.CO.NHPh)a,  a  yellowish  powder  [123°] 
(Goldschmidta.  Meissler,£.23, 269).— lO.Benzerae 
sulphomc  chloride  added  to  the  slightly  alkaline 
solution  forms  C,H3(O.SOjO„H,),  [117°]  (George- 
sen,  B.  24,  418).— 11.  ArUline  at  210°  forms  tri- 
phenyl-tri-amido-benzene  [193°]  (Minunni,  B. 
21,  1984).— 12.  Phloretie  add  at  170°  forms 
CasHg^O,,,  crystallising  from  water  in  laminie 
(Hlasiwetz,  A.  119, 199). 

Tri-oxim  OsHs(NOH)3.  Formed  from 
phlorogluoinandaqueoushydroxylamine  (Baeyer, 
B.  19, 159).  Colourless  crystals,  v.  si.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol,  sol.  alkalis  and  acids.  Explodes  at 
155°. 

Phenyl-hydrazine  derivatives.  The 
salt  CsHjOSNjHjPh  [78°-83°]  is  got  from  phloro- 
glucin (1  mol.)  and  phenyl-hydrazine  (3  mols.) 
in  alcoholic  solution  (Baeyer  a.  Eochendorfer,  B. 
22,2190).  Nodules,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Cold 
NaOHAq  sets  free  phenyl-hydrazine.  In  alco- 
holic solution  it  changes  on  keeping  to 
CaH3(0H)(N,H^h),  [144°],  which  crystallises 
flpm  toluene  in  needles,,  and  yields  a  penta- 
benzoyl  derivative  [176°]. 

Tri-acetyl  derivative  0„H3(OAc)3. 
[106°].    Got  by  heating  phloroglucin  with  AcCl. 

Di-bemoyl  derivatives  C3H3(OH)(OBz)2. 
Two  isomerides  [165°]  and  [191°-195°]  are  got 
from  phloroglucin  with  BzCl.  The  compound 
[165°]  is  more  sol.  benzene  than  the  other 
(Skraup,  M.  10,  391,  722). 

Tri-bemoyl  derivativt  CgH3(0Bz)3. 
[174°].  Formed,  together  with  C,jH3(0Bz)< 
[199°],  by  warming  phloroglucin  with  BzCl  and 
NaOH  (S.).    Plates,  sol.  benzene. 

Tri-methyl  ether  C,H3(0Me),.  [52°]. 
(256°).  Formed  by  passing  HCl  intp  a  solution 
of  phloroglucin  in  MeOS,  the  resulting 
CsH,(0H)(0Me)2  being  treated  with  Mel  and 
EOH  (Will,  B.  21,  603).  Crystals,  insol.  water 
and  alkalis,  t.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Cone. 
HNO,  forms  a  blue  solution.  Bromine  gives 
CjBr3(0Me),  [145°].  When  phloroglucin  is  • 
treated  with  EOH  and  Mel  the  products  are 
CeHjMejO,  [184°],  0,HjMe,0,  [114°],  and 
CsMe,0,  [80°]  (Margulies,  M.  9,  1052 ;  10,  459). 
When  tetra-methyl-phlorogluoin  is  heated  in 
sealed  tubes  with  HClAq  it  yields  isopropyl 
ketone,  isobutyrio  acid,  HOAo,  and  CO^.    Hence 

it  would  appear  to  be  OMej<^^Qp^g ^C.OH 

(Spitzer,  M.  11, 104, 287).  Hexamethyl-phloro- 
glucin  heated  with  BXAq  at  200°  produces  iso- 
butyrio acid  and  C,H,„  and,  on  oxidation,  yields 
di-isopropyl  ketone.    Hence  it  would  appear  to 

Di-ethyl  ether  C„H3(0Et),(0H).  [75°]. 
Made  hy  passing  HCl  into  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  phloroglucin  or  its  carboxylio  acid  (Will  a. 
Albrecht,  B,  17,  2106).  Long  white  needUsk, 
'May  be  distilled. 
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Tri-ethyl  ether  CXiOEt),.  [43°].  Got 
by  heating  the  di-ethyl  ether  with  @tl  and  alooJ 
holio  potash  (W.  a.  A.). 

Penta-eihyl  derivative  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  505. 
■  Tri-phenyl  ether  OsH3(OPh),?  [175°]. 
A  product  of  the  action  of  Na  on  phenyl  acetate 
(Hodgkinson,  G.  J.  Proc.  2, 188).  V.  si.  sol.  Aq. 
,  References. — Tbi-bbomo-,  BRouo-Dt-ioco-, 
Tbi-ohloeo-,  Nitboso-,  and  Nitbo-  phlobogluciH. 

FHLOBOGLTTCm  CABBOXYLIC  ACID  v. 
Tei-oxy-benzoio  acid. 

Fhloroglncin  tricarbozylio  ether  C,5H,jO, 
i.e.  Cs(0H)s(00jEt)3.  [106°].  Formed  from 
malonio  ether  and  ZnEt^  (Lang,  B.  19,  2937). 
Prepared  by  dissolving  Na  (14-4  g.)  in  malonio 
ether  (200  g.)  at  100°  and  heating  the  product 
for  .sjx  hours  at  145°  (Baeyer,  JB;  18,  3457 ; 
Bally,  B.  21, 1766).  In  this  preparation  an  an- 
hydride   C,(OH)2(0OjEt),<^Q    [170°]    is   also 

formed.  Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol),  insol. 
water.  Does  not  react  with  nitrous  acid  gas, 
,  Beactions. — 1.  Potash-fusion  yields  phloro- 
glucin. — 2.  Bromine  in  CS^  ppts.  bromo-phloro- 
glucin  dicarboxylio  ether  [128°]. — 3.  Chlorine 
gives  tri-chloro-acetamide. — 4.  Phenyl  cyamate 
and  CsH,  at  200°  form  Cs(O.CO.NHPh),(CO,Et)a 
[195°]  (Goldschmidt  a.  Meissler,  B.  23,  270). 
^  Tri-acetyl  derivative'Cg(0\c),{CO^t),, 
[76°].    Needles-(from  alcohol  or  ether). 

Oxim  CA(NOH),(COjEt),.    [171°]. 

PHLOBOGLUCIN-PHTHAlEiH  C^.jO,. 
Formed  by  heating  phlorogluoin  with  phthalic 
anhydride  at  170°  (Link,  B.  13, 1652).  Minute 
orange  needles,  si.  sol.  water.  Its  alkaline  solu- 
tions are  orange-red,  without  fluorescence.  Zino- 
dust  and  NaOHAq  reduce  it  to  phloroglucin- 
phthalin  CggH,,0„  an  amorphous  reddish-yellow 
mass. 

PHMSOGLtrCIW  SULPHOITIC  ACID 
CjH,SO,  i.e.  C5Hj(OH)s.S05H.  Formed  by  mix- 
ing  phlorogluoin  with  H^S^O,  (Schiff,  B.  6,  26  ; 
A.  178, 191).  Yields  a  crystalline  K  salt.  POClj 
converts  it  into  the  anhydrides  Ci^HigS^O,,,  v.  e. 
sol.  water,  and  CijHgS^O,,,  el.  Sol.  water,  and 

FHLOBOIi  V.  o-Bthtii-phenoii. 

f  HIOBONE  V.  Xtloquinoiie. 

PHOEONE  CaH„0  i.e.  COCCH'.CMe^),.  Mol. 
w.  138.  [28°].  (197f)at743mm.  S.G.  »j''-885. 
/a„  =  l!500  at  20°  (Briihl,  A.  235,  15).  Ba, 
70-93  in  a  14*5  p.c.  benzene  solution.  Formed, 
together  with  mesityl  oxide,  by  leaving  acetone 
in  contact  with  quicklime  (Fittig,  A.  110,  32). 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  cone.  HOlAq  on 
acetone  (Baeyer,  A.  140,  301),  and  by  heating 
nitroso-triacetonamine  with  potash  (Heintz,  At 
187,  250).  Yellowish  prisms.  Yields  acetone'^ 
oxalic  acid,  and  CO,  on  oxidation  with  EMnO, 
(Pinner,  B.  15,  591).  Slowly  combines  with 
NaHSOs,  forming  di-isobutyl  ketone  di-sulphonio 
acid.'  Yields  ;f'-cumene  on  heating  with  PjO, 
and  mesitylene  on  beating  with  cone.  H^SO^. 
Yields  mesityl  oxide  on  distilling  with  dilute 
HjSOj  (Claisen,  A.  180,  18).  Bromine  in  CSj 
forms  C,H,4Br^0  [88°].  Zinc  and  H^SO,  reduce 
it,  in  alcoholic  solution,  to  deoxyphorone  CggH^sO 
[106°].  HI  forms  CgH, J^O  [13°]  (Kasaneff,  B. 
6,  435).  Fhorone  does  not  react  with  benzoic 
aldehyde  (Claisen,  B.  H,  352), 


Oxim  C,H„:NOH.  [48°].  (218°>.  Tables, 
T.  Bol.  alcohol  (Nageli,  B.  16, 496).  ♦ 

Isophorone.  The  substance  to  'which  this 
name  has  been  given  is  a  mixture  (Laycock, 
A.  258,  230). 

Camphor-phorona  OgHj^O  t.«. 
/CHj.OHj\ 

CMef vOPr  (Konigs  a.  Eppens,  JB.  2S, 

\C0 /  , 

260).  (208°)  (Kaohler,  A.  164,  79).  Got  by 
distilling  calcium  camphorate  (Laurent,  A.  Ch. 
[2]  65,  329 ;  Gerhardt  a.  Li^s-Bodart,  A.  72, 
293)  and  by  heating  camphor  (1  pt.)  with  HjSO, 
(4  pts.)  at  100°  (Sohwanert,  A.  123,  298). 
Colourless  oil  vdth  aromatic  odour.  Inactive  to 
light.  POI5  yields  CjH„01  (205°).  Yields  o- 
methyl-glutaric  and  acetic  acids  on  oxidation. 
Na  followed  by  Mel  yields  CgHjaMeO  (225°- 
230°).  Na  followed  by .  AoCl  yields  0,gH„AcOj 
(230°-240°).  Bromine  in  CS,  forms  C,H,jBr30 
[52°]. 

FHOBCariO  ACID  C„H„05.  [184°].  Formed 
by  saponification  of  its  nitrile,  whicte  is  got  by 
boiling  the  product  of  the  action  of  gaseous  HCl 
on  acetone  with  alcoholic  potash  (Pinner,  B.  14, 
1071 ;  15,  585).  Large  prisms  (from  dilute  al- 
cohol) ,  si.  sol.  water. — KHA' '  l^aq :  needles,  v.  sol. 
water. — CaA"  3aq  :  prisms. — Ag»A"  aq ;  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  Et^A".    [125'°]. 

Amide,    [above  300°].    Prisms. 

Anhydride  0„H,e04.  [138°].  Got  by 
heating  the  acid  at  190°. 

Imide  C,|H,aOj{NH).  [205°].  Formed  from 
the  anhydride  and  alcoholic  NH,. 

Nitrile  Ou^,,T>ifi^    [above  320°]. 

FHOSENE  V.  Stnanthbenb. 

PHOSQENE  GAS.  Another  name  for  COCI, ; 
V.  Cabbon  oxtohlobibe,  vol.  i.  p,  692, 

PHOSPHAM.  (?)PN,H.  When  dry  NH,  is 
passed  into  well-cooled  PCI,,  a  solid  colourless 
mass  is  obtained,  said  by  H.  Bose  to  contain 
POI3  and  NH,  in  the  ratio  PC1,:5NH,  (P.  24, 
308;  28,  529),  This  substance  is  probably  a 
mixture  of  various  compounds ;  other  substances 
aire  formed  if  the  FGl,  is- not  cooled.  If  PClj  is 
treated  with  NH,  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
6NH3  are  absorbed  by  PGI5  (H,  Bose,  l.c.) ;  from: 
this  product  ether  dissolves  out  NjPjClj  {v.  Ni- 
iBOQEN  FHOBFHOCBLOBiDE,  vol.  iii.  p,  570) ;  if  the 
product  is  heated,  HCl  and  NH,G1  are  evolved, 
and  a  white,  loose  powder  remains,  to  which 
Gerhardt  (4.  Ch.  [3]  18, 188 ;  20,  225)  gave  the 
composition  PN2H  and  the  name  phospham. 
Liebig  a.  Wdhler  (A.  11, 139)  obtained  this  com- 
pound by  passing  PCl,  or  PCI,  over  heated 
NH4CI,  and  washing  and  heating  the  product ; 
they  supposed  it  to  be  PNj.  The  same  substance 
was  obtained  by  Pauli  {A.  101,  41)  by  heating 
an  intimate  mixture  of  PiS,  and  NH4CI,  also  by 
heating  red  P  with  S  andNH^Cl,  and  by  heating 
powdered  Ca  phosphide  with  S  and  NH,C1,  and 
washing  the  residue  with  an  acid.  Pauli'd 
analyses  showed  less  N  than  is  required  by  the 
formula  PNja.  By  treating  PCI5  with  NH„ 
washing  for  a  long  time  with  water,  digesting 
with  HClAq,  then  with  EOHAq,  washing  with 
water  and  then  with  ether,  Salzmann  (B.7, 494) 
obtained  a  substance  resembling  phospham  and 
approximately  agreeing  with  the  composition 
FgNjH,  ■;  Salzmann  regarded  this  substance  as 
probably  a  mixture~of  several  vei^  similar  com- 
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pounds  ol  P,  N,  and  H.-  Besaon  (O.  B.  114, 
1264)  says  that  PCI5  absorbs  8HN„  and  that  on 
heating  FN^  is  formed. 

Phospham  is  a  white,  loose  powder ;  in- 
soluble in  ordinary  solvents ;  melts  and  vaporises 
when  heated  in  absence  of  air ;  oxidised  by  heat- 
ing in  air ;  yields  BFO,  and  HN,  when  moistened 
with  water  and  heated  (Gerhardt,  l.c.) ;  fused 
with  EOH  OT  BaOjH,  forma  NH,  and  ortho- 
phosphate,  with  incandescence. 

Phospham  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
nitrilesof  HjPO,:  thus  P0.0H.(0NHj)j-4H:p 
-  PNjH ;  the  other  nitriles  would  be  PON,  which 
is  known  {v.  Fhosphobus  oxynitbide,  p.  144) 
[PO{OH)jONH.  -  3HjO  =  PON],andPN,H„whieh 
has  not  been  isolated  [P0(0NHj),-4Hp 
=  PNjH:j].  .  Mendelejeff  (B.  23,  3472  note) 
thinks  It  likely  that  phospham  is  a  polymeride 
of  PN^H,  inasmuch  as  it  is  analogous  to  N,H 
{hydrazoic  acid,  vol.  iii.  p.  559)  and  both  F  and  P 
compounds  show  a  greater  readiness  topolymerise 
than  N  and  compounds  of  N.         M.  M.  P.  M. 

FHOSFHAUIC  ACIDS  AND  ALLIED  COK- 
P0TJND8.  Two  amic  acids  maybe  derived  theo- 
retically from  PO(OH)„  viz.  PONHj(OH)j  and 
rO(NH2)20H;  both  acids  have  been  isolated. 
The  compound  P0(NH2)<,  is  described  as 
Phosfhamidb,  and  FO.NH.NH,  ^^  Phosfhamido- 
IMTDE  (infra).  The  two  thiophosphamic  acids, 
PS.NHj.(OH)^  and  PS{NHj)jOH  are  probably 
formed  by  the  action  of  NH3  on  PSGI3  {v.  Thio- 
FHOsPHOKTii  caiiOBiDE,  Beoction  7,  p.  148).  The 
three  amic  acids  (or  salts  of  these)  deriva- 
ble from  HjP.O,  are  known:  P203NHj(0H),, 
P,0,(NH,)3(0H)„  and  P,03{NH,)30H.  By  heat- 
ing Pj03(NHj)30H  the  NH,  salt  of  the  acid 
FjOj(OH)N  is  obtained.  There  are  also  several 
acids  (or  their  salts)  known,  which  may  be  derived 
from  hypothetical  Ffl,{OH),[2Ffi,{OB.)t-RjO 
=  P,0,(OH)J  by  replacing  OH  by  NH^  or  NH. 
Imidophosphorio  acid,  FO.NH.OH,  perhaps 
exists. 

Phosphamio  aceo  FO.NHj(OH)j.  {Amidophos- 
phoric  acid.)  Obtained  by  Stokes  (Am.  15,  198 
[1898])  by  suspending  the  lead  salt  in  a  little 
ice-water,  decomposing  by  excess  of  HjS,  and 
filtering  into  alcohol.  White  microscopic  crys- 
tals ;  easily  sol.  water ;  does  not  give  NH,  with 
caustic  alkalis;  heated  to  100°  is  slowly  changed 
to  an  NH,  salt,  perhaps  NH,.P03 ;  aqueous  solu- 
tion soon  changes  to  NHjHjPO,.  Acid  and 
normal  salts  have  been  prepared.  The  lead  salt 
is  formed  by  adding  lead  acetate  to  a  solution  of 
PO.NHj.OH.OK,  which  salt  is  produced  by  add- 
ing alcoholic  NH,  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
PO.Cl(OPh)„  and  saponif^ng  the  F0.NHj(0Ph)3 
thus  formed  by  KOHAq. 

Phosphodumio  acid  PO.(NHj)aOH.  (Diamido- 
phosphoric  acid.)  Stokes  (B.  27,  S65  [1894]) 
prepared  this  acid  by  saponifying  the  product  of 
the  action  of  NHjAq  on  POClj{OPh).  The  acid 
gives  salts  PO{NH2)20M,  and  also  salts  of  an 
acid  P(NH3)j(0H),  (Abstract  in  C.  J.  66  [11], 
188  [1894]). 

FxBOPHospHAMio  ACID  Pj03(NHj)(0H)j.  This 
IS  said  by  Gladstone  (0.  J.  17,  229)  to  be  the 
chief  product  of  the  action  of  NH,  on  Ffi^ ; 
BchiS  (A.  103,  168)  formulated  this  product  as 
PO.NH.OH,  imido-phosphoric  acid ;  Stokes  (Z.?.) 
Iftys  the  product  is  a  mixture.    For  details  v; 


G.  (Z.c.^  also  Ci  J.  3,  136;  21  64) ;  also  G.  a. 
Hclmes  (C.  J.  17.  225). 

Pyrophosphodiamio  acid  Fj03(NHlj)2(0H), 
(G.,  C.  J.  19,  290;  G.  a.  H.,  l.c.).  Formed  by 
action  of  water  or  alkalis  on  N3P3Clg,  by  treating 
POOI3  with  cone.  NHjAq,  and  in  many  other 
ways.  A  white  amorphous  solid,  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.  The  acid  is  dibasic.  The 
salts  are  difficult  to  obtain  pure,  as  they  easily 
change  into  pyrophosphamatea  ;  salts  of  Ba,  Ag, 
and  Zn  are  described. 

FVBOPHOSPHOTBIAMIO    .   ACID        P20j(NH2)30H 

(G.,  G.  J.  19,  1 ;  21,  64),  Dry  NH,  is  passed 
into.FOCl,  until  saturated,  the  product  is  heated 
to  220°  and  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  water, 
the  residue  is  washed  with  cold  water,  and  then 
with  a  little  dilute  alcohol.  A  white,  amorphous, 
tasteless  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water ; 
slowly  acted  on  by  cold  water,  more  quickly  by  hot 
water,  yielding  Pj,Os(NHj)2(OH)2Aq  and  NH^Aq ; 
boiled  with  HClAq  gives  HaFO,  and  NH,.  Pyro- 
phosphotriamates  of  NH„  Ba,  Cd,  Co,  Cu,  Or, 
Fe,  Fb,  Mg,  Mn,  Hg,  Ni,  Pt,  K,  Ag,  Tl,  and  Zn 
are  described  ;  the  acid  is  said  to  be  tetrabasic. 

Pybophosphonitbilio  acid  F203(OH)N.  The 
NH,  salt  of  this  acid  is  said  to  be  formed  by 
heating  P203(NHj)30H,  and  the  K  salt  by  heat- 
ing F303(NH3)30K  (G..  C.  J.  22, 19). 

Tetbaphosphamic  acids  and  allied  com- 
pounds. By  the  reaction  of  NH,  with  POOI3 
under  different  conditions,  Gladstone  (G.  J.  21, 
261 ;  22,  15),  obtained  various  compounds  which 
may  be  regarded  as  (1)  tetraphosphodiamic  acid 
P,0,(NH,),(0H)„  (2)  F,0,(NH,),(0H),  tetra- 
phosphotetramAc  acid,  (3)  ?  tetraphospho-imido- 
tetramide  P,0,(NH3),NH  (called  by  Q.  tetra- 
phosphopentazotic  acid),  (4)  ?  tetraphosphodi- 
imido-diamide  P,0,(NH2)2(NH)2  (called  by  G, 
tetraphosphotetrimic  acid).  Some  of  the' above 
acids  are  regarded  by  Mente  (A.  248,  232)  as 
imido-  acids.  .  M.  M.  P.  M. 

FHOSFHAUIDES.  I.  Phospeobio  tbiamidb 
O.P(NHj),  (Phosphoryl  triamide)  [derived  from 
O.P(OH),  =  H3PO,].  Thia  compound  is  said  by 
Schiff  (A.  101, 300)  to  be  obtained  by  passing  NH, 
gas  into  POCl,,  and  treating  the  product  with 
water.  It  is  described  as  a  snow-white,  amorphous 
solid ;  heated  out  of  air  gives  NH,  and  PON ;  fused 
with  KOH  gives  NH,  and  K phosphate ;  scarcely 
acted  on  by  boiling  water,  EOHAq,  or  dilute  acids ; 
soluble  in  hot  cone.  H3SO, ;  slowly  attacked  by 
boiling  cone.  HNO,  or  EOlAq.  Gladstone  (G.  J.. 
22,  18)  could  not  obtain  this  compound. 

II.  Phospbobous  diamide  OH.P.(NH2)2  [de- 
rived froin  0H.P(0H),  =  H3F0,].  The  white 
powder  produced  by  passing  NH,  into  P,0,  in 
benzene  or  ether  has  probably  this  composition 
(Thorpe  a.  Tutton,  C.  J.  59,  1027).  It  dissolves 
in  water  with  incandescence;  HClAq  reacts 
violently,  forming  non-inflammable  FH,,  P, 
NH,C1,  H3P03Aq,  and  HaPO.Aq. 

Thiophosphamide  is  described  under  ThiOt 
PHOSPHOBYL  cHLOBiDE,  Beactions,  No.  7,  p.  148. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

PHOSFH&MIDO-IIIIDE  FO.NH.NH,  (Phoa. 
phoryl  imido-amide.  Formerly,  called  Phos^ 
phodiamide)  (Gerhardt,  A.  Ch.  [3]  18,  188; 
Schiff,  A.  101,  300).  Obtained  by  saturatin^f 
PCI5  with  NH,,  boiling  the  product  with  wate» 
as  long  as  HCl  passes  into  solution,  then  boiling 
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witt  potash,  then  with  HNOsAq  or  H^SO^A^. 
washing,  and  drying  over  HjSO,.  A  white 
powder,  insoluble  in  aloohol,.water,  or  turpentine ; 
heated  out  of  air  gives  KH,  and  PON ;  heated 
in  moist  air  gives  NH,  and  HPO, ;  fused  with 
KOH  gives  E  phosphate  and  NH, ;  slowly 
oxidised  by  fusion  with  KNO„  but  resists  action 
of  most  ozidisers.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

PHOSPHATES.  Salts  of  the  phosplionc 
adds.  Besides  the  salts  directly  derived  from 
the  three  phosphoric  acids  HPO„  H^PO^,  and 
HjP^O,  {v.  Phosfhobio  acids,  p.  124),  phos-. 
phates  exist  which  are  probably  derived  from 
hypothetical  di-,  tri-,  or  meta-  phosphoric  acid 
,nHPO, ;  and  a  few  salts  have  been  isolated 
which  are  perhaps  derived  from  the  hypotheti- 
cal acids  P,0,(OH)|,  and  P,„0,j(0H),5. 

Composition. — Orthophosphates  are  de- 
rived from  H,PO, ;  they  may  be  divided  into 
classes  according  to  the  replacing  powers  of  the 
metals :  (1)  monovalent  metals  form  MMJ?0„ 
MjHPO,,  andMjPOj;  (2)  divalent  metals  form 
MB.,Vfi„  MHPO,,  and  MjPjO,;  (3)  trivalent 
metals  form  MHjP^Og  and  M^PiO,;  (4)  tetra- 
valent  metals  form  MH^^O,  and  M,P,0,,. 

Pyrophosphates  areiemeiiiozaB^Ffl,: 
(1)  salts  of  monovalent  metals  M^H^P^O,  and 
M^PjO, ;  (2)  salts  of  divalent  metals  MHjP,0, 
and  M.^jO„  &o. 

. .  Metaphosphates  are  derived  from  HPO, : 
(1)  salts  of  monovalent  metals  MPO, ;  (2)  salts 
of  divalent  metals  MP^O,,  &o.  Various  modifi- 
cations of  Na  (and  other)  metaphosphates  are 
known,  all  having  the  empirical  formula  MPO„ 
but  differing  both  in  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties from  one  another ;  these  salts  were  clas- 
sified by  Fleitmann  a.  Hanneberg  (X.  65, 304 ;  F., 
P.  78,  233,  338)  as :  (1)  dimetap}u)sphates,  salts 
of  H2F2O, ;  (2)  trvmetaphosphates,  salts  of 
H,P,0,-;  (3)  tetrametaphosphates,  salts  of 
HjP,0,2;  and  (4)  hexametaphosphates,  salts  of 
H,P,0„.  Tammann  ^.  P.  C.  6,  122)  has  exa- 
mined the  electrical  conductivities,  and  the  de- 
pressions of  freezing-points,  of  aqueous  solutions 
of  several  di-,  tri-,  and  hexa-  metaphosphates ; 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Fleitmanfi's 
dimetaphosphates  should  be  represented  in 
solution  as  M,(P0,),  (i.e.  as  trimetaphosphates), 
and  that  his  tri-  salts  when  in  solution  are  really 
M2(P0,)2  {i.e.  dimetaphosphates).  Tammann's 
results  point  to  the  existence  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  3  isomeric  hexametaphosphates  which 
may  be  represented  as  (i.)  M2.M^(P0,),  e.g. 
Na2.Na,(P0,)„Kj.Na,(P0,)„;  (ii.)  M,.M^(FO,)„e.g. 
Na,.Na,(PO,)„  Ag..Na,(PO,).;  (iii.)  M,.M(PO,). 
e.g.  Na5.Na{P0,)„  (NHJ,.Na(PO,),.  There  are 
also,  according  to  Tammann,  three  different  Na 
metaphosphates  insoluble  in  water  (v.  also  T., 
/.i»-.  [2]  45,  417). 

Tetra-  and  deka'phosphates.  Salts  of 
the  compositions  NagP^O,,  and  Na,2P,,0„  are 
obtained  by  fusing  together  Na4P20,  and 
Nag(P0,), ;  these  salts  may  be  regarded  as  de- 
rived from  the  hypothetical  condensed  acids 
HgP.O,,  (  =  2H,P20,-H,0),  and  H.jPi.O,, 
(  =  6HiPjO,-4H20),  respectively. 

The  composition  of  all  the  phosphates  may 
be  represented  empirically  by  the  expression 
vMO.mPJOyxB.fit  where  MO  stands  for  a  basic 
O^de. 

Occu/rreiKe.  — Phosphates  of  Al  and  Ca  occur 


in  large  quantities  in  many  rocks ;  phosphates 
of  Fe,  Pb,  Mg,  NH<,  &c.  are  also  widely  dis- 
tributed- minerals.  Goprolites  (the  fossilised 
excrements  of  former  land-animals),  and  guano 
(the"  excrement  of  certain  birds)  consist  very 
largely  of  Ca  phosphate.  Phosphates  occur  in 
some  kinds  of  coal,  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  and 
in  the  bones  of  animals. 

Formation. — Some  of  the  orthophosphates 
are  obtained  by  reacting  on  H,PO,Aq  with  me- 
tallic oxides  or  carbonates ;  ottiers  are  formed 
by  double  decomposition  from  the  alkali  phos- 
phates ;  when  a  metaphosphate  is  fused  with  a 
metallic  oxide  or  hydroxide  a  normal  ortho- 
phosphate  is  generally  formed.  Many  pyro- 
phosphates are  obtained  by  double  decomposi- 
tion from  NajPjO,,  which  is  formed  by  strongly 
heating  NajHPO, ;  other  pyrophosphates  are 
found  b?  neutralising  H^PjO^Aq  by  basic  oxides 
or  hydroxides.  Metaphosphates  are  generally 
formed  by  strongly  heating  orthophosphates 
MH^PO,  or  MBHPOj,  when  M  or  R  is  a  metal 
whose  oxide  is  volatile ;  many  are  produced  by 
double  decomposition  from  NaPO, ;  some  are 
formed  by  heating  Cu2(P0,),  with  a  metallic 
sulphide  and  filtering  from  CuS. 

The  processes  by  which  any  one  of  the  three 
classes  of  phosphates  is  formed  from  another 
is  perhaps  best  understood  by  representing  the 
phosphates  thug : 

meta  pyro  ortho 

Ffi,.Mfi  Ffi^.2Mfi  PA-BMjO 

Metaphosphate  becomes  pyro-  by  gaining  M^O, 
and  becomes  ortho-  by  gaining  2M2O,  and  so 
on.  Metaphosphate  fused  with  metallic  oxide, 
hydroxide,  or  carbonate  yields  pyrophosphate  or 
orthophosphate,  according  to  the  quantities  used ; 
thus  (1)  2NaP0,  -1-  Na^CO,  =  Na^P^O,  +  CO., ; 
(2)  2NaPO,  +  2NajCO,=2Na,PO,H-2COj.  The 
metaphosphate  of  a  heavy  metal  'yields  an  or- 
thophosphate and  H,P04  by  boiling  with  water;- 
thus  3AgPO,-H3Hp  =  Ag,P0,  +  2H,PO,.  The 
change  from  a  pyro-  to  an  ortho-  phosphate  ia 
often  effected  by  boiling  with  water,  the  pro- 
duct being  am  acid  salt,  thus  Na^PjOj-t-H^O 
=  2Naj9P0,;  or  the  pyrophosphate  is  fused 
with  hydroxide  or  darbonate,  thus 

Ba^PjO,  +  BaO,H2  =  Ba,(P0  J,  +  H,0. 
Acid  orthophosphates  with  one  atom  of  H  yield 
pyro-phosphates    when     strongly    heated,    e.g. 
2N%HP0,  -  HjO  =  Na^PjO, ;  and  those  with  two 
atoms  of  H  yield  .metaphosphates,  e.g. 

NaHjPO,  -  HjO  =  NaPO,. 
Similarly  a  double  orthophosphate  of  the  form 
MjEPO,  yields  -  a  pyrophosphate  on  heating 
if  E  forms  a  volatile  oxide,  e.g.  2Na2(NHj)P04 
=  NajPjO,  +  nfi  +  2NH3.  The  removal  of  MjO 
from  a  normal  orthophosphate  with  formation 
of  a  metaphosphate  is  often  effected  by  fusing 
with  SiOj  or  B^O,  or  other  anhydride  which 
forms  a  salt  with  M,0,  e.g.  NaaPO.  +  SiO, 
=  NaPO,^-Na,SiO,. 

The  metaphosphates  formed  by  the  processes 
sketched  above  belong  to  several  series  ot 
salts  all  of  which  have  the  empirical  formula 
mMPOj.  According  to  Fleitmann  a.  Henneberg 
{A.  65,  304 ;  P.,  P.  78,  233,  338),  these  salts 
belong  to  five  series. 

Monometaphosphates  MPO,.  Not  many  of 
these  have  been  obtained  with  certainty;  they 
are  produced  by  heating  alkaline  oxides  with 
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eqnivalent  qnantities  of  H,FO|  to  redness  qntil 
the  re^dae  ceases  to  give  an  acid  reaction  (the 
temperaiux^  not  being  high  enough  to  melt  the 
mass),  and  washing  the  residue  with  cold  water; 
some  of  the  salts — e.g.  NaPO,  and  KPO3 — are 
formed  by  heating  MH^PO^  or  M^HjPjO,  to  red- 
ness (a.  B15°)  till  the  residue  is  almost  wholly 
insoluble  in  oold  water  (Maddrell,  C.  S.  Mem.  3, 
273). 

Dimetaphosphafes  M^PjOg.  The  salts  of  Cu, 
Zn,  and  Mn  are  prepared  by  heating  equivalent 
quantities  of  MO  and  H3PO,  to  redness,  The 
Ka  and  NH^  salts  are  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  Cu  salt  by  KajSAq  or  NH4  sulphide  solu- 
tion, filtering,  and  ppg.  by  aloohoL  These  salts 
yield  others  of  the  series  by  double  decomposi- 
tion. The  salts  of  this  series  are  soluble  in 
water  and  crystallisable.  Tammann  [ZfP.  0. 6, 
122)  thinks  these  salts  are  really  trimetaphos- 
phates  {v.  Properties  and  BeaoHons). 

Trimetaphosphates  M,F,Og.  The  salts  of 
this  series  are  crystalline.  The  Na  salt  is  pre- 
pared by  slowly  heating  NaNH^HPO,  with  fre- 
quent stirring,  till  the  residue  has  a  faintly  acid 
reaction,  treating  with  cold  water,  filtering,  and 
allowing  the  filtrate  to  crystallise.  The  salt  is 
also  formed  by  heating  NaNH,HP04  till  a  glassy 
jnass  remains,  and  cooling'  very  slowly.  The 
other  salts  are  obtained  from  the  Ka  salt  by 
double  decomposition.  Tammann  (l.c.)  regards 
these  salts  as  dimetaphosphates  (v.  Properties 
and  Reactions). 

Tetrametaphosphates  M^Fflip  PbO  is 
heated' with  H,PO,  to  redness,  as  in  making  the 
Cu,  Zn,  and  Mn  dimetaphosphates  (v.  supra) ; 
the  crystalline  salt  which  is  formed  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  much  more  easily  decomposed  by 
acids  than  the  Pb  salt  got  from  NajPjO,.  The 
Na  salt  is  obtained  hy  decomposing  the  Pb  salt 
by  NajSAq ;  and  other  salts  are  obtained  from 
the  Pb  salt  by  double  decomposition.  Salts  of 
Bi  and  Cd  are  obtained  similarly  to  the  Pb  salt. 
These  phosphates  are  uncrystallisable.  Tam- 
mann {J.  pr.  [2]  45,  417)  says  that  CuNajP,0,j 
is  the  only  salt  which  certainly  belongs  to  this 
series. 

Sexa/metaphosphates  MgP,0,,.  NaNH^HPO, 
is  heated  till  a  glassy  mass  remains,  which  is 
cooled  rapidly  (Graham,  T.  1833. 253).  The  Na 
salt  yields  others  by  double  decomposition. 
These  salts  are  non-crystallisable,  and  dry  to 
resinous-like  masses.  Tammann's  experiments 
Ux.)  seem  to  show  that  Na^PgO,,  is  a  mixture  of 
several  isomeric  salts  (v.  p.  116). 

Tammann  (Z.c.)  describes  salts  belonging  to 
the  series  of  penta-,  okto-,  delta-,  and  tetrakai- 
deka-  metaphosphates. 

Tetraphosphates  M|,P,0„.  A  few  of  these 
salts  have  been  prepared,  e.g.  T^a^Vfl,,  by  fusing 
2NaPO,  +  Na4PjO,i  and  Ba.,P,0,3  by  fusing  the 
Na  salt  with  BaCl,  (f .  a.  H.,  A.  65,  304 ;  Uels- 
mann,  J,.  118, 99). 

Dekaphosphates  M,2P|oO„.  The  Na  salt  was 
obtained  by  fusing  NajPjO,  H- SNaPOj  (F.  a.  H., 
Z.C.) ;  some  other  salts  were  obtained  from  the 
Na  salt  by  double  decomposition  (U.,  l.c.). 

Properties  and  Reactions. — The  orthophos- 
phates  MH2PO4  dissolve  in  water,  forming  acid 
solutions ;  the  dimetallio  salts  M^HPO^  dissolve 
in  water  whenM  is  an  alkali  iuetal,  the  solutions 
are  feebly  alkaline.   Of  the  norijaal  salts  M,P04, 


only  those  of  the  alkali  metals  are  soluble  in 
water ;  the  solutions  have  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  are  decomposed  very  easily,  even  by  OO^, 
forming  M^HPO^Aq.  Most  of  the  heavy  metals 
form  only  M,PO,.  Solutions  of  alkaU  ortho- 
phosphates  give  a  yellow  pp.  (AgjPOj)  with 
AgNOjAq,  and  a  yellow  pp.  on  warming  with 
NHj  molybdate  solution.  The  orthophosphates 
M,PO,  are  not  decomposed  by  heating  strongly, 
unless  they  are  salts  of  volatile  bases ;  MjHPO, 
give  M^PjO,  and  Hp,  and  MHjPO,  give  MPO, 
and  HjO,  when  strongly  heated.  M3PO,,  M  = 
alkali  or  alkaline  earth  metal,  are  not  changed 
by  heating  with  charcoal,  but  M^HPO^  and 
MHjPO,  give  M3PO4  and  P.  When  M  is  a  heavy 
metal,  the  salts  M3PO4  generally  give , metallic 
phosphides  by  heating  with  G.  Orthophosphates 
heated  with  E  or  Na  yield  alkali  phosphide. 
Many  insoluble  orthophosphates  are  decomposed 
by  fusion  with  alkali  carbonate,  but  those  of  the 
alkaline  earths  are  "only  partially  decomposed. 
HjSO,  decomposes  all  orthophosphates.  When 
the  salts  M3PO4  are  heated  with  SOjAq  under 
pressure,  MjHPO,  or  MHjPO,  are  formed  (Fitter, 
Chem.  Indust.  1878.  398  ;  Gerland,  J.  pr.  [2]  4, 
97). 

Of  the  pyrophosphates,  the  normal  alkali  salts 
are  soluble  in  water,  with  feebly  alkaline  re- 
actions ;  the  others  are  generally  insoluble  but 
dissolve  in  Na4P20^q,  forming  double  salts  (H.' 
Bose,  P.  76,  13;  Sohwarzenberg,  J..  65,  133; 
Fersoz,  A.  65,  163).  Solution  of  pyrophos- 
phates give  orthophosphates  when  boiled  with 
the  stronger  acids,  or  heated  with  water  to  280° 
(Beynoso).  M^F^O,  are  not  changed  by  heat 
unless  they  are  salts  of  bases  decomposed  by 
heat;  iAJS-^FJH,  give  MPO,  and  H^O  when 
strongly  heated.  All  the  pyrophosphates  are 
changed  to  orthophosphates  by  heating  strongly 
with  sufficient  alkali  or  alkali  carbonate.  Pyro- 
phosphates of  metals  whose  oxides  are  not  re- 
duced by  H  give  orthophosphates  and  P^O^ 
when  heated  in  H ;  those  which  contain  metals 
whose  oxides  are  reduced  by  H,  but  not  by  heat 
alone,  give  metallic  phosphide  when  heated  in 
H ;  and  those  containing  metals  the  oxides  of 
which  are  reduced  by  heat  alone,  yield  .metal, 
HjO,  HjFOj,  &a.,  when  heated  in  H  (Struve,  J.  pr. 
79,  345).  Pyrophosphates  in  solution  give  a 
white  pp.  with  AgNO,Aq ;  they  do  not  give  an 
immediate  pp.  with  warm  NH,  molybdate,  and 
they  do  not  coagulate  albumen  when  acidified  by 
acetic  acid. 

Some  metaphosphates  are  soluble,  others  are 
insoluble,  in  water  ;  some  are  crystalline,  others 
are  amorphous  (v.  supra :  Formation  of  different 
classes  of  metaphosphatts).  Solutions  of  these 
salts  in  water  are  changed  to  orthophosphates 
on  long-continued  boiling ;  they  give  a  white  pp. 
with  AgNOjAq,  no  immediate  pp.  with  NH, 
molybdate,  and  they  coagulate  albumen  aftei 
acidification  by  acetic  acid.  ' 

Tammann  {Z.  P.  G.  6,  123)  has  examined 
the  electrical  conductivities  of  solutions  of 
Fleitmann's  di-  and  tri-  metaphosphates  of  Na ; 
his  results  indicate  that  the  ions  of  the  salts  in 
solution  are  Nax  and  (PO,)x.  He  has  also 
measured  the  depression  produced  in  the  f  reezing> 
point  of  water  by  dissolving  these  salts  therein ; 
and,  taking  the  results  along  with  the  electrical 
conductivities,  he  concludes  thatFleitmaun'B  ,di° 
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Baits  are  tri-  salts,  and  F.'a  tri-  salts  are  really 
di-  salts.  By  the  reaction  of  AgNOjAq  on  the 
Na|iP|jO,s  of  Graham  and  Fleitmann,  Tammann 
obtained  a  crystalline  salt  Ag^PjOu,  and  two 
salts  AgjNajPsOij  and  AgiNaPjO,,,  and  from 
these  he  formed  three.  Na  salts  which  he 
formulates  as  Na^PjOis,  THat-^a^Ffiig,  and 
Kaj.Na.PgO,,.  Measurements  of  the  electrical 
conductivities  of  these  salts  confirm  the  above 
formulae,  and  they  tend  to  show  that  the  ions  of 
the  salts  in  solution  are  Na,  and  NajPuOu,  and 
Naj  and  NaPjOigrespectively.  A  fuller  examina- 
tion of  Graham's  salt  led  T.  to  conclude  that  it 
contains  another  isomeric  hexametaphosphate 
Na2.Na4.P.O„. 

For  delecti/m  and  estivuition  of  phosphates  a 
manual  of  analysis  must  be  consulted. 

OBTHOPHOSPHATES.  Salts  derived  from 
HjPO,.    (For   tMoxyorthophosjahates  v.  Phos- 

PBOBIC   SULPHIDE,  p.  147.) 

Aluminium  orthophosphates.  Many  occur  in 
miivsrals,  e.g.  angelite,  fischerite,  wavelUte,  tur- 
guois.  The  pps.  obtained  by  adding  NajHPOjAq 
to  alum  solutions  vary  in  composition.  They 
may  be  represented  as  a;AL,Os,  J/PjO,,  x  being 
chiefly  1,  2,  3,  and  y  being  1  and  2  (Hunroe,  A. 
159,  638 ;  Wittstein,  /.  B.  27,  167 ;  Fuchs,  S. 
24,  121 ;  Millot,  G.  B.  82,  89). 

The  riormal  salt,  AlP04.!i;H20,  is  obtained  by 
gradually  pouring  neutral  alum  solution  into 
excess  of  Na^HPOjAq ;  a  white  loose  powder ; 
soluble  mineral  acids,  soluble  organic  acids, 
soluble  NH4  citrate  solution  (Erlenmeyer,  B.  14, 
1869),  soluble  Al  salt  solution  (Fleischer,  Fr.  6, 
28),  soluble  in  potash ;  infusible  at  red  heat, 
fused  with  Fe  and  SiOj  gives  Fe  phosphide 
(Schlosing,  0.  B.  67,  1247) ;  partially  decom- 
posed by  fusing  with  KjCO,  (Bammelsberg,  P. 
64,  405;  cf.  Vauquelin,  A.  Ch.  [2]  21,  138). 
When  air-^ed  a;  =  4  to  5 ;  dried  over  H^SO^, 
X  =  S  (Bammelsberg,  Millot,  Wittstein).  For 
other  phosphates  of  Al  v.  Bammelsberg  (2.C.), 
Schweitzer  {B.  3,  310;  6,  28),  Ludwig  (Ar.  Ph. 
[2]  59, 19),  Hautefeuille  a.  Margottet  (0.  B.  106, 
135),  Brlenmeyer  {Z.  3,  572). 

Double  salts  with  phosphates  of  Ga,  Li, 
and  Mg  have  been  described  (v.  Om.-K.,  i,  2, 
670). 

Ammonium  orthophospliates.  The  normal 
salt,  AmjPO^.SHjO,  crystallises  in  short  pyra- 
mids, obtained  by  treating  Am^HFO,  with  cone. 
NHgAq  (Berzelius,  Gm.-K.  i.  2,  527).  Loses  two- 
thirds  NHj  by  boiling  water  (Kraut,  C.  0.  1855. 
894).  Sestini  {B.  11,  1927)  obtained  a  salt  with 
SHjO.  The  di-ammomwm  salt,  Am^HPO,,  is 
formed  in  monoclinic  prisms  by  allowing  NH,  or 
(NH,)jCOs  in  HjPOjAq  to.  evaporate ;  soluble 
four  parts  cold  water,  solution  is  alkaline ;  on 
boiling  NH,  is  evolved ;  S.G.  1-62-1-67  (Bain- 
melsberg,  B.  3,  278  ;  Schiff,  A.  112, 88 ;  Buiguot, 
J.  1861. 15 ;  Proust  a.  Brooke,  Qm.-K.  i.  2, 528). 
The  mon-ammonium  salt,  AmH^PO,,  crystallises 
in  quadratic  forms,  isomorphous  with  EE^PO,, 
by  adding  NHjAq  to  HjPOjAq  till  BaCljAq 
ceases  to  give  a  pp.  S.G.  1<758  (Schiff,  Ix.; 
Mitscherlioh,  P.  19,  385). 

Barium  orthophosphates.  The  normal  salt, 
BajPjOs,  is  a  heavy  white  solid,  obtained  by  ppg. 
BaCljAq  by  Ka^PO^Aq  (Graham ;  Botoudi,  B. 
is,  1441).  Two  acid  salts  have  been  obtained  : 
(1)  BaHPO«,  by  boiling  the  normal  salt  Miith 


HjPQ^Aq,  or  by  ppg.  BaCl,Aq  by  Na^HPO^Aq ; 
soluble  in  10,000  to  20,000  parts  water,,  easily 
soluble  if  NH,  salts,  BaCl,,,  or  NaCl  is  present ; 
soluble  in  H^POiAq  or  dilute  HNOjAq  (Berzelius, 
Ludwig,  Bose,  Brett,  Wittstein,  Bisohoff,  Mala- 
guti,  Om.-K.  i.  2,  272 ;  Skey,  0.  N.  22,  61 ; 
Erlenmeyer,  J.  1857. 145 ;  Setsohenoff,  O.  C.  1875. 
97 ;  Gerland,  J.  pr.  [2]  4,  125) ;  (2)  BaH.P^O,, 
from  a  solution  of  BaHPO,  in  H,PO, ;  white 
triclinic  crystals ;  decomposed  by  much  water  to 
HaPOjAq  and  BaHPO,  (Berzelius). 

Double  salts.— {l)  3BasPjOs-BaCl,  (Rose, 
P.  8,  211 ;  Ludwig,  4r.  Ph.  [2]  56,  265 ;  Deville 
a.  Caron,  A.  Ch.  [3]  67,  451) ; 

(2)  4BaHP04.BaClj  (Erlenmeyer,  J.  1857. 145) ; 

(3)  BaNaPO,.10HjO  (Bose,  Guyton,  Berzelius, 
Gm.-K.  i:  2,  313  ;  de  Sohulten,  Bl.  [2]  39,  500  ; 
Joly,  G.*B.  104,  1702) ;  (4)  BaKPO,.10HaO  (de 
S.,  I.C.). 

Beryllium  orthophosphates.  The  nonnal 
salt,  Be^PjOa,  is  a  white  pp.,  obtained  by.  adding 
Na^HPOfAq  to  solution  of  a  salt  of  Be.  An 
acid  salt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  normal 
salt  in  HsPOjAq  (Vauquelin,  Qm.-K.  i.  %  269). 

Double  salts:  Be.NH,  and  Be.K  phos- 
phates are  known  (Bossier,  Fr.  1878.  148 ; 
Ouvrard,  O.  B.  110. 1333). 

Bismuth  orthophosphate  BiPO,.  White, 
powder,  obtained  by  adding  Bi^Oj-xH^O  to 
H^POjAq ;  little  known  (Wenzel,  Gm.-K.,  i.  2, 
832 ;  Chancel,  C.  -B.  50,  416). 

Cadmium  orthophosphates.  The  normal 
salt,  CdjF^Og,  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous  pp. 
by  adding  NagPO^Aq  to  a  Cd  salt  solution  (de 
Schulteu,  Bl.  [3]  1,  473). 

Acid  salts  (de  S.,  l.c.) :  (1)  CdsHjP,0,5.4H20, 
by  ppg.  hot  CdCljAq  by  Na^HPOiAq. 
(2)  CdH,P308.2HjO,  by  dissolving  the  foregoing 
salt  in  cold  dilute  HaPO^Aq  and  allowing  to 
evaporate  at  ordinary  temperature. 

Double  salt  SCdjPjO.-CdClj  (de  S.,  Z.c). 

Calcium  orthophosphates.  Ca  phosphates 
are  widely  distributed  minerals. 

Normal  salt  Ca^P^Og.  Obtained,  as  a  white 
amorphous  powder,  by  adding  NH^Aq  to  solution 
of  bone-ash  in  UGlAq  or  HNOgAq;  by  adding 
Na^PO^Aq,  or  a  mixture  of  NajHPOjAq  and 
NHgAq,  to  CaCljAq.  For  details  of  preparation 
from  phosphorite,  or  bone-ash,  &c.  v.  Dictionary 
or  Applied  Chemistrt.  The  pp.  from  CaCljAq 
in  presence  of  NH,  contains  SH^O  according  to 
Wittstein  {J.  1866.  168;  v.  also  Ludwig,  Ar.Ph. 
■[2]  69,  286).  Slightly  soluble  in  water;  one" 
litre  cold  water  dissolved  79  mgm.  freshly  ppd., 
and  31  mgm.  strongly  heated,  Ca.,PjOj  (Voloker, 
J.  1862.  131).  Decomposed  slowly  by  boiling 
water  into  CaHjP^Og  and  aCajPjOs.CaOjHj 
(Warington,  0.  J.  [2]  11,  983).  Solubility  in 
water  is  increased  by  small  quantities  of  alkali 
salts  (o.  Wohler,  P.  4,  166 ;  Liebig,  A.  61,  128 ; 
Lassaigne,  J.  1847.  341 ;  Thomson,  Ann.  Philos. 
17,  12 ;  Volcker,  J.  1862.  131 ;  Fresenius,  Fr. 
10,  133;  Hiinefeld,  Delkeskampf,  Morveau, 
Gm.~E.  i.  2, 367 ;  Terrell,  Bl.  [2]  35, 548 ;  Erlen-, 
meyer,  B.  14,  1253).  Presence  ub  starch  and 
various  organic  substances  increases  solubility  in 
water  («.  Wohler,  A.  98, 143 ;  Hayes,  N.  Ed.  P.  J. 
6,  378).  Soluble  in  COjAq ;  CaOOg  and  CaHPO, 
separate  on  standing  (Liebig,  A.  106,  196 ; 
Warington,  O.  J.  [2]  4,  296 ;  Dusart  a.  Pelouzev 
C.J^.  6.6,  1327;  von  Georgievios,  M.  12,  5.66), 
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Partially  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
NaOHAq,  or  by  fusing  with  NajCOa  (Wohler,  A. 
51,  437;  Eose.  P.  9S,  437;  Fresenius,  JV.  10, 
133).  Easily  changed  to  CaCjOj  by  boiling 
with  (NHjjjOjO^Aq  (Fresenius,  l.o.). 

Strongly  heated  with  C  and  SiO^,  gives  Ca 
silicate,  P,  and  CO  ;  heated  in  CO,  all  P  is  set 
free  (Sohl5sing,  0.  fi.  59,  384  ;  Anderson,  B.  5, 
1065).  Heated  with  Na,  K,  or  Mg,  metallic 
phosphide  is  formed  («.  Gm.-K.  i.  2,  366). 

Dissolved  by  SOjAq ;  on  standing,  CaHP04 
and  CaSOj  separate  (v.  Gerland,  C.  N.  20,  268 ; 
Aldred,  C.  N.  42,  177 ;  Eotondi,  B.  15,  1441). 
Dilute  HjSO,iq  forms  CaHPO^,  or  CaH^PjOj,  or 
CaSOj  and  H3PO4,  according  to  the  quantities  of 
H2SO1  and  Ca^PjOs,  the  temperature,  and  the  time 
of  action  (o.  Gm.-K.  i.  i,  369  ;  Kolb,  O.  B.  78, 
825 ;  Joulie,  O.  B.  76,  1288  ;  Crum,  A.  63,  394). 
Por  the  (similar)  reactions  with  HClAq  and 
HNOaAq  1;.  Crum,  Ix. ;  Piccard  {J.  1886.  168) ; 
Bischof  (S.  67, 39) ;  Birnbaum  a.  Packard  {Z.  [2] 
7, 137) ;  Tissier  (O.  B.  38, 192) ;  Warington  (0.  /. 
[2]  4,  302). 

Double  salts.  (1)  CasPjOa-CaaSiO,  (Carnot 
a.  Eichard,  O.  B.  97,  316).  (2)  SOaaPjOs.CaCl^by 
fusing  CajPjOg  with  NaCl,  or  heating  to  250° 
with  CaCljAq,  or  passing  PCI,  vapour  over  glow- 
ing lime  (Forohhammer,  P.  91,  568;  Debray, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  61,  424 ;  Daubrfie,  Ann.  M.  (4)  19, 
684;  Deville  a.  Oaron,  A.  Ch.  [3]  67,  451). 
(3)  SCa^PjOg-CaF, ;  occurs  native  as  apatite 
(with  varying  quantities  of  CaCy ;  obtained  by 
fusing  Na^HPO,,  CaPj,  and  CaC15  (D.  a.  C,  l.c. ; 
Briegler,  A.  97,  95).  -(4)  Ca(NH^)P04.a;HjO 
(Herzfeld  a.  Peuerlein,  Fr.  1881.  191). 
(5)  CaKPO,  (Eose,  P.  77,  291).  (6)  OaLiPO, 
(Eose,  P.  77,  298).  (7)  OaNaPO,  (Eose,  P.  77, 
291 ;  Bunge,  A.  172, 18). 

Acid  salts.  I.  Dicalcium  phosphate 
CajajPjO,.  Obtained  by  adding  Na^HPOjAq,  or 
NaNHjHPO^Aq,  to  excess  of  CaCljAq  ;  pp.  con- 
tains a  little  Ca^,*^, :  also  by  the  action  of  CO^Aq 
on  CaCOj  and  (NH^jjHPO^Aq  (Becquerel,  C.  B. 
34,  573) ;  and  by  acting  on  powdered  CaCO,  with 
HpO^Aq (Debray, 4.  Ch.  [3]  61,424);  bypassing 
CO2  into  HjO,  holding  freshly  ppd.  CajPjO,  in 
suspension  (Percy,  P.  M.  [3]  26, 194 ;  Beichardt, 
Ar.  Ph.  [3]  2,  236).  Obtained  in  crystals  by 
allowing  solutions  of  (NHJjHFOi  and  CaCl^  to 
mix  slowly  through  a  porous  cell  (Yohl,  A.  88, 
114),  or  through  a  layer  of  water  (Drevermann, 
A.  87,  120) ;  also  by  allowing  a  solution  of 
amorphous  CaHPO,  in  a  weak  acid  to  evaporate 
(B6deker,  A.  69,  206 ;  Baer,  P.  75,  152 ;  Vor- 
bringer,  Pr.  9,  457 ;  v.  also  Causae,  J.  Ph.  [5] 
21,  544).  CaHFO,  ppd.  at  low  temperatures 
and  dried  quickly  at  100°  contains  2HjO,  which 
is  lost  by  long  drying  at  100°  in  a  stream  of  dry 
air.  Forms  CajPjOj  when  strongly  heated ;  de- 
composed to  OasPjOj  and  CaH^P^Oj  by  long  boil- 
ing with  water.  For  description  of  various 
hydrates  ajCaHPOi-^HjO  v.  Vorbringer  {Fr.  9, 
457),  Gerland  {J.  pr.  [2]  4, 104),  Millot  {Bl.  [2] 
33, 194),  Skey  (O.  N.  22,  61),  Dusart  a.  Pelouze 
(0.  B.  66, 1827),  Davies  (C.  N.  64,  287).  Soluble 
in  boiUilg  NHjClAq  (Kraut,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  111, 
102) ;  soluble  SO^Aq  (Gerland,  J.pr.  [2]  4,  123), 
m  HClAq  and  HNO,Aq  (Berzelius,  Baer,  Qm.-K. 
1. 2, 372).  Decomposed  by  boiling  alkali  carbonate 
solutions  (Malaguti,  Om.-K.  i.  2,  373). 

II,  Monocalcium  jpJiosphate  CaHjFsOg.HjO. 


This  salt  is  the  chief  constituent  of  artificial 
'  superphosphate  of  lime '  prepared  by  treating 
crushed  bones,  phosphorite,  &a.,  with  H.,SO<  (u. 
DioTioNABi  OF  Applibd  Chemistrx).  Prepared 
by  dissolving  OaaHjP^Oa  in  31  p.o.  HsPO^Aq, 
orystalUsing,  washing  with  absolute  alcohol,  then 
with  ether,  and  drying  (Stoklasa,  Listy  Chem,, 
13,  203,  240,  273 ;  abstract  in  O.  J.  68,  695). 
This  salt  is  also  formed  by  evaporating 
Ca^jPjO,  with  HNOjAq  +  HjSOjAq.  Also  by 
leaving  a  solution  of  the  commercial  honey-like 
monocalcium  phosphate  in  contact  with  CajP^Oj 
for  some  time,  and  evaporating  the  solution 
formed  at  a  gentle  heat;  the  salt  is  thus  ob- 
tained in  crystals  (Pointet,  Bl.  [3]  5,  254).  Not 
hygroscopic ;  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  the  pre- 
paration made  by  Birnbaum  and  others  is  said  by 
Stoklasa  (l.c.)  to  be  due  to  traces  of  HsPO^. 
Thin  rhdmbio  plates  (v.Haushofer,.^.  K.  7, 263) ; 
S.G.  2-02  (Schroder,  B.  11, 126).  Loses  H,0  at 
100°,  decomposes  at  200°  to  mixture  of  CaPsO, 
and  CajPjO,  (Birnbaum,  JS.  6,  898).  Decom- 
posed by  HjO.  Stoklasa  {l.c.)  represents  the 
decomposing  action  of  water  as 

^OaH.P30,.H,0+HaO 
= (a:-  l)OaH.P,0,.H,0 + CaHPO.+ 2H,0 +H.PO. ; 

the  greater  the  quantity  of  water  the  more  salt 
is  dissolved  without  decomposition;  with  200 
parts  H2O,  to  1  part  salt  a  clear  solution  is  formed 
without  any  free  HjPO,';  above  this  limit 
CaH^P^O,  is  re-formed  from  the  products  of  its 
decomposition  (for  older  observations  v.  Birn- 
baum, I.C.;  Erlenmeyer,  N.  J.  P.  7,  225  ;  JWa- 
riiigton,  JV.  1880.  243).  According  to  Eeynoso 
(O.  B.  34,  795),  water  at  280°  decomposes  the 
salt,  forming  HjPO,  and  crystalline  CasPjO,. 
Various  salts  produce  Ca^HjPjOj  from  solutions 
of  CaH^PjO,  {v.  Debray,  A.  Ch.  [3]  61,  424 ; 
Dusart  a.  Pelouze,  C.  B.  66, 1327 ;  Vorbringer, 
Pr.  9,457;  Erleimieyer,  l.c. ;  Birnbaum,  l.c.). 

Cerium  orthophosphate  CePO,.  By  fusing 
Ce^Oj  with  KPO3 ;  also  by  digesting  CeJ^(PO,)^ 
with  KClAq.  Monoclinic  prisms;  S.G.  3-8 
(Ouvrard,  C.  B.  107,  37).  The  double  salt 
Ce.JL,{FOt)^iB  formed  by  fusing  KjPOi  or  K^P^O, 
with  CePj. 

Chrominm  orthophosphates.  The  normal 
chromic  salt,  Cr^PjO,,  is  known  in  two  forms, 
green  and  violet.  Violet  form,  Cr2PjOg.l2H20, 
a  violet  crystalline  pp.  by  adding  NajHPO^Aq  to 
excess  of  Cr  alum  solution ;  loses  7H2O  at  100°, 
becoming  green;  changed  to  green  by  done. 
HN0s4q,  HjSO,,  or  PCI,  (Eammelsberg,  P.  68, 
383;  Etard,  C.  B.  84,  1091).  Green  form, 
CrjPjOj.eHjO,  by  adding  excess  of  Na^PO^Aq 
to  Cr  alum ;  also  by  ppg.  a  slightly  acid  solu- 
tion of  a  Cr  salt  by  NajHPO,  and  Na  acetate 
(Eose,  P.  77,  291,  298  ;  Carnot,  Bl.  [2]  37,  482; 
Vauquelin,  Gm.-K.  i.  2,  304).  Soluble  mineral 
acids,  also  EOHAq  (v.  Dowling  a.  Plunkett, 
Chem.  Gazette,  1858.  220 ;  Eammerer,  Fr.  12, 
375).  Gives  alkali  chromates  by  fusion  with 
alkali  sulphates  (Grandeau,  C.  B.  95,  921). 
Forms  a  double  salt  with  Ca  (Dingier, 
D.  P.  J.  212,  532  ;  Plessy,  B4p.  Chim.  app.  18G2. 
453 ;  Kothe,  D.  P.  3.  214,  59).  The  acid  salt 
CrH3PjO|,.8HjO  is  probably  formed  by  dissolving 
CrA-icHjO  inHsPOiAq  (Vauquelin,  Qm.-K.  i.  2, 
304 ;  Haushofer,  Z.  K.'l,  263). 

Chromoua  orthophosphate  Cv^Vfi^.'H.fi,  a 
blue  pp.  by  adding  Na^HPOjAq  to  CrCljAqj 
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quickly  becomes  green  in  air  (Moissan,  A.  Ch. 
[5j  25,  401). 

Cobalt  orthophoBphates.  The  normal  salt 
COaPjOj-a-HsO  ia  formed  by  heating  CoHPOj.SHjO 
with  water,  or  with  Co(NOs)  jAq,  to  250°  in  a  sealed 
tube  (Debray,X.Oft.[3]61,438);  also  by  treating 
Co(NHJPO<.6HjO  with  boiling  water  (Chancel, 
Pricis  d'analyse  pParis,  1862]  1,  263).  In  this 
salt  a;  =  2.  A  salt  with  a; = 8  is  said  to  be  formed 
by  ppg.  CoH,PjO,Aq  by  alcohol  (Reynoso,  0.  B. 
34,795;  Beitler,Vierteljahr.Pharm.7,2iG).  Two 
acid  salts  are  known :  (1)  CoHPOf.SELjO,  by 
boiling  CoCOj  with  HjPOjAq,  or  boiling  solution 
of  a  Co  salt  with  CaH.PjOj  (Debray,  J.  Ph.  [3] 
46,  121) ;  a  salt  with  SH^O  was  obtained  by 
Bodeker  {A.  94,  357).  (2)  CoHjPA.  by  heating 
Co  pyrophosphate  with  water  to  280°  (Eeynoso, 
C.  iJ.  34,  795).  Double  salts:  NH4  salts  v. 
Dirvell,  O.  B.  89,  903  ;  Popp,  Z.  [2]  6, 305.  For 
luteo-  and  roseo-  cobaltamine  phosphates  v. 
Gibbs  a.  Oenth,  Am.  S.  [2]  21,  86 ;  23,  234, 319 ; 
Braun,  Gm.-E.  i.  3,  463  ;  Porumbaru,  C.  B.  93, 
342.  for  K  and  Na  double  salts  v.  Ouvrard,  C.B. 

106,  1729. 

Copper  orthophosphates.  Normal  salt 
CU3P2O8.3H2O,  obtained  by  adding  a  little 
Na^HPO^Aq  to  excess  of  a  Cu  salt  solution  (Mit- 
Bcherlich,  Om.-K.  i.  3,  614) ;  also  by  heating 
CuCO,  with  HaPOjAq  to'  70°  (Debray,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  61,  437).  A  blue-green  powder ;  decomposed 
by  \ot  water  under  pressure  (Debray ;  v.  also 
Eeynoso,  O.  B.  34,  1795 ;  Jorgensen,  Om.-K. 
i.  3,  615).  Basic  salts  and  acid  salts  are 
known  ;  composition  doubtful  (v.  Bammelsberg, 
P.  68,  383 ;  Metzner,  A.  149,  67).  For  double 
salts  with  NH^  v.  Metzner,  Z.C.,  and  SchiS,  A. 
123,  41 ;  with  Na,  v.  Weineck,  A.  156,  57;  with 
K,  also  with  Na,  v.  Ouvrard,  O.  B.  Ill,  177. 
For  an  account  of  the  salts -produced  by  the 
reaction  of  NajHPOjAq  with  CuSOjAq  and 
Cu(N03)jAq  V.  Steinsohneider,  0.  0. 1891,  ii.  51 
(abstract  in  O.  J.  60,  1423). 

Didyminm  orthophosphate  DiPO,.:  also 
double  salts  with  alkali  metals  (Ouvrard,  C.  B. 

107,  37). 

Iron  orthophosphates.  Ferrous  salts. 
The  ruyrmdl  salt  ^s^jd^JSE^  occurs  native 
as  mvianite ;  it  is  obtained  by  ppg.  FeSO,Aq 
with  excess  of  NajHPOjAq,  and  digesting  at 
60°-80°  for  eight  days.  Small  monoclinic  crys- 
tals (Bammelsberg,  P.  64,  251,  405),  nearly 
colourless  but  becoming  blue  in  air  (Debray, 
C,  B.  59,  40).  A  salt  with  one  HjO  is  obtained 
by  heating  Ve^O^jd^.i'&f)  with  water  at  250° 
(Debray,  A.  Ch.  [3]  61, 437).  Various  acid  salts 
are  obtained  by  dissolving  Fe  in  HjPOjAq;  if 
the  materials  are  air-free,  and  evaporation  is 
effected  in  COj,  the  salt  FejHj,PjO,.4HjO  is 
formed  (Erlenmeyer,  Debray,  Bammelsberg,  l.c.). 
For  double  salts  with  NH4,  v.  Otto,  J.pr.  2, 
409  ;  and  Debray,  C.  B.  59,  40. 

Ferric  salts.  The  nonnal  salt  FePO,  ia 
obtained  by  ppg.  FeCljAq  by  Na^HPOjAq ;  dried 
at  50°  contains  8HjO,  at  100°  contains  431,0, 
dehydrated  by  heating  strongly ;  also  formed  by 
oxidation  in  air  of  FeaP^Og  (Debray,  Bammels- 
berg, Wittsteiu,  Z.C.).  Whether  the  salt  ppd,  from 
FeCljAq  in  presence  of  acetic  acid  is  the  normal 
or  a  basic  salt  is  undecided  (v.  Winkler,  J. 
prakt.  FMrm.  '5,  337 ;  Heydenrioh,  C.  N.  4, 
158;   Struve,  N.  Peters.   Acad.  Bull.  1,  465; 


Waokenroder  a.  Ludwig,  Ar.Ph.  [2J  53, 1 ;  Moht, 
Fr.  2,  520).  FePOj.sHp  is  sol.  c.  1500  parts 
boiling  water ;  but  is  decomposed  (Daohowicz,  M. 
13,  357).  Acid  salts  are  obtained  by  dissolving 
FejOa-irHjO  in  HjPO^Aq:  Erlenmeyer  got 
FeH^jOijby  evaporating  quickly  (v.  alsoWaine, 
O.  N.  36,.132 ;  Wagner,  Chem.  Zeitung,  1881. 
247).  Hautefeuille  a.  Margottet  (0.  B.  106, 1357) 
obtained  various  ferric  phosphates  by  dissolving 
FejOj.a:H.p  in  glacial  phosphoric  acid. 

Lanthanum  orthophosphate  LaPO,:  also 
double  salts  with  K  and  Na  {v.  Ouvrard,  C.  B. 
107,37). 

Lead  orthophosphates.  The  normal  saU, 
PbjPjOj,  is  ppd.  as, a  white  powder  by  adding 
Na^HPOjAq  to  Pb  acetate  solution  (Berzelius; 
Mitsoherlioh,  Qm.  3  ;  v.  also  Heintz,  P.  73, 119  ; 
Gerhardt,  A.  Ch.  [3]  22,  505.;  Haushofer,  Z.  K. 
7,  264).  A  double  salt  with  PbCl,  is  obtained 
by  action  of  Na^HPOjAq  on  PbCl2  (Debray,  A.Ch. 
[3]  61,  419;  Manross,  A.  82,  348;  Deville  a. 
Caron,  A.  Ch.  [3]  67,  451).  By  ppg.  boiling 
Pb2N0»A.q  by  HjPOiAq,  Heintz  (P.  73,  119) 
obtained  the  acid  salt  Pb.,^^^^,. 

Lithium  orthophosphates.  The  normal 
salt,  Li3PO<.H,0(?2LisPO,.HjO).  By  heating 
Na2HP04Aq  with  solution  of  a  salt  of  Li 
(Mayer,  A.  98,  183;  v.  also  Berzelius,  P.  4, 
245 ;  Eanmelsberg,  O.  N.  38,  240,  also  B.  15, 
283 ;  Fresenius,  Fr.  1,  42 ;  Kraut,  A.  182,  165). 
Loses  H2O  at  100°.  Obtained  in  rhomboid  al 
tables,  S.G.  2-41  at  15°,  by  dissolving  in  fused 
LiCl  (de  Schutten,  Bl.  [3]  1,  479).  Soluble  in 
c.  2,540  parts  water.  Acid  salts :  LiHjPO,  and 
LiH3P.^0s.H20,  by  dissolving  normal  salt  in 
HaP0,Aq  (Bammelsberg,  l.c.). 

magnesium  orthophosphates.  The  normal 
salt,  MgsPjOg.zELjO,  is  obtained  with  4H2O 
by  ppg.  Mg  salts  by  alkali  phosphate  and  dry- 
ing at  100°  (Graham ;  Eose,  P.  76,  24 ;  Gre- 
gory, A.  54,  98 ;  Stein  a.  ToUens,  A.  187,  79 ; 
Fresenius).  Forma  monoclinic  crystals  (haus- 
hofer, Z.  K.  6, 137).  Very  slightly  soluble  water ' 
(Volker,  J.  1862.  131).  For  solubility  in  salt 
solutions  V.  Liebig  (A.  106, 185),  and  in  citric 
acid  V.  Erlenmeyer  (J3.  14,  1253).  Soluble 
SOjAq  (Gerland,  /.  pr.  [2]  4,  126 ;  Botondi,  B. 
15,  141).  Crystals  with  GHjO  separate -jErom 
MgSOjAq  +  NajHPOjAq  at  36°  and  upwards; 
and  at  lower  temperatures  a  salt  with  WB^fi  ia 
obtained  (o.  Percy,  P.  if.  [3]  26, 194;  Beischauer, 
2\r.iJ.  P.  12,  43;  14,57). 

Acid  salts.  1.  MgHPOj.aiHiO  (a  =  6,7,8,9) ; 
by  dissolving  rriagnesia  alba  in  HgPOiAq  (Berg- 
mann,  Pourcroy,  Gm,.-E.  i.  2,  446;  Debray, 
J.  pr.  97,  116;  Haushofer,  Z.  K.  7,  257).— 
2.  MgHjPjOg ;  by  boiling  the  foregoing  acid  salt 
with  water  (Schaffner;  Botondi,  B.  15,  -141). 

Double  salts.  Magnesi/um-a/mmoniwri. 
orthophosphate  MgNHjP0,.6Hp.  By  adding 
NajHPOjAq  to  a  Mg  salt  to  which  NHjClAq  and 
excess  of  NHgAq  have  been  added;  or  by  adding 
a  mixture  of  HjPOiAq  and  excess  of  NB^q  to  a 
Mg  salt.  For  experiments  on  different  conditions 
of  formation  v.  Graham  (^1.  29,  25) ;  Eifiault 
(A.  Ch.  [2]  19,  90) ;  Mohr  (Fr.  13,  36) ;  Gibba 
(C.  N.  28,  61) ;  Lesieur  (O.  B.  59, 191);  Stein  a. 
ToUens  (Gm.-K.  1,  2,  476) ;  Kubel  [Fr.  8, 125) ; 
Kissel  (Fr.  8, 164) ;  Brunner  (Fr.  11, 30) ;  Ber- 
zelius  (P.  4,  275) ;  Heintz  (Fr.  9, 16).  Obtainel 
in  large  crystals  by  separating  the '  reacting 
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Uqnidg  by  a  membrane  fVohl,  A.  88,  114;  No- 
nier,  C.  B.  78,  300 ;  Millot,  Bl.  [2]  18,  20 ;  Mil- 
lot  a.  Maquenne,  Bl.  [2]  23,  238).  Loses  NH, 
in  air ;  strongly  heated  gives  Mg^P^O,.  For 
solubility  in  various  solutions  v.  Fresenius  (A. 
55,  109);  Ebermayer"(J'.pr.60,  41);  Liebig  (4. 
106,  196) ;  Voloker  (/.  1862.  131) ;  Kissel  (Fr. 
8, 173) ;  Gerland  (J.  pr.  [2]  4, 127) ;  Millot  (Bl. 
[2]  18,  20) ;  ViUe  \0.  B.  75,  344).  Another 
■Mg-NH,  phosphate  is  described  by  Gawalovski 
(C.  0. 1885.  721).  For  other  double  salts  :  with 
MgClj,  V.  Defille  a.  Caron  (A.  Ch.  [3]  67,  456) ; 
with  MgClj  and  MgP,,  v.  Bisohol  {D.  P.  J.  237, 
51, 136) ;  with  MgCl,  and  CaF„  v.  D.  a.  C.  (Z.c.) ; 
with  K,  V.  Hausholei;  {Z.  K.  7,  257),  Ouvrard 
(0.  B.  106, 1729) ;  with  Na,  v.  Rose,  Berzelius, 
&o.  (Gm.-K.i.  2,  476),  Ouvrard  {J,.o.). 

Uanganege  orthopIxoBpIiates.  Normal  man- 
ganic orthophosphate,  MnF0j.H20,  a  greenish 
grey  pp.  by  adding  cone.  Mn(N03)iA.q  to  HjPO, 
and  a  little  boUing  water  (Chnstensen,  J.  pr.  [2] 
28, 1).  For  properties  of  products  of  leactioa  of 
H^O,  on  manganates  and  permanganates  v. 
Laspeyeres  (J.pr.  [2]  15, 320) ;  Hermann  (P.  74, 
303) ;  Bose  (P.  105,  289) ;  Barreswill  (0.  B.  44, 
677) ;  Hoppe-Seyler  (/.  pr.  90,  303). 

Normal  manganous  orthophosphace, 
iSii,Vfis.xKp.  Obtained  with  14H2O  by  ppg. 
MnSO^Aq  by  Na^HPOjAq;, loses  7HjO  over 
HjSO,,  and  one  more  H^O  at  100°  (Erlenmeyer, 
A.  190,  208).  Salts  with  9  to  11  HjO,  7HjO,  and 
3H2O  are  obtained  by  decomposing  MnHPOj-aiH^O 
by  water,  and  drying  under  different  conditions 
(E.,  2.C.).  The  salt  without  H^O  is  formed  by 
strongly  heating  the  hydrates,  also  by  heating 
MUjPjO,  in  H  (Strove,  J.  1860.  73).  A  white 
amorphous  pp.,  soluble  mineral  acids  and  acetic 
acid,  and  various  salt  solutions  {v.  Berzelius, 
Gm.-K.  i.  -2,  472 ;  Heintz,  P.  74,  449  ;  Joulin, 
A.  Ch.  [4]  30,  272 ;  Gerland,  J.  pr.  [2]  4,  97 ; 
Wittstein,  Ovi.-E.  2,  472 ;  Braun,  "Fr.  7,  340 ; 
Erlenmeyer,  B.  14,  1253). 

Various  acid  salts  have  been  described: — 
1.  MnHP0,.3H,0  (Bodeker,  A.  69,  206  ;  Heintz, 
P.  74,  449;  Erlenmeyer,  A.  190,  208).— 2. 
MBB.tT?.flg.2J3:^0  (Heintz,  Erlenmeyer,  Z.c.).— 
•8.  MnsPjOrMnHPOi-KHjO  (Erlenmeyer,  i.e.; 
Hausholer, ^. if.  7, 257).  Double  salts:  with 
MnCIj  (Deville  a.  Caron,  A.  Ch.  [3]  67,  459) ; 
with  FejPjOj  and  MnClj,  and  with  Fe^Vfis  and 
MnFj  (D.  a.  C,  l.c.) ;  with  NH,  (Otto,  S.  66,  288 ; 
Heintz,  l.c.) ;  with  K  and  with  Na  (Ouvrard, 
C.  B.  106, 1729). 

Mercury  orthophosphates.  Normal  mer- 
curozis  orthophosphate,  HgaPO,,  by  ppg.  excess 
of  NajHPOjAq  by  HgNO^Aq  (Gerhardt,  /.  1849. 
283).  Brooks  (P.  66,  63)  describes  a  basic  salt. 
A  double  salt  with  HgNO,  is  described  by 
Gerhardt  (Z.c;  v.  also  Qm.-K.  3,  918).  Normal 
mercuric  orthophosphate,  HgjPjOg,  is  obtained 
by  heating  HgjFOj  to  low  redness,  also  by  adding 
strongly  acidified  Hg(NO.,).,Aq  to  Na^HPOjAq 
{v.  GhrC-K.  3, 754,  918  ;  also  Haaok,  O.  0.  1890. 
[2]  736).  For  a  double  salt  Hg.NH^gp.PO, 
1).  Hirzel  (Gm.-K.  3,  820). 

Nickel  orthophospbates.  The  normal  salt 
NijPjOj.7H,0  is  obtained  as  a  green  flocculent 
pp.  by  adding  Na^PO^Aq  to  a  Ni  salt ;  heated 
strongly  loses  7HjO  (Rammelsberg,  P.  68,  383 ; 
Strove,  Gm.-K.  3,  643).  Double  salts  :  with 
NH,  (Debray,  C.  B.  59,  40);  with  Mg  (Rose, 


Om.-K.  3,  5B8) ;  with  Nii  and  with  K  (Debray, 
U. ;  Ouvrard,  C.  B.  106,  1729). 

Potassium  orthophosphates.  Normal  salt 
K,PO,.  A  white  solid,  obtained  by  adding  excess 
of  K2OO3  to  HjPOjAq,  and  evaporating ;  slightly 
soluble  cold  water,  more  soluble  hot  water. 
Acid  salts :  1.  KJIPO,  (Graham,  Funke,  Om.-K. 

2,  30).  2.  KHjPO, ;  by  dissolving  K,CO,  in  Bo 
much  HjPO^Aq  that  blue  litmus  paper  is  turned 
red  but  goes  blue  again  on  drying.  Colourless  tetra- 
gonal crystals ;  very  soluble  water ;  at  red  heat 
gives  KPO, ;  S.G.  2-29  to  2-4  (v.  Qm.-K.  2,  30  ; 
also  Senarmorit,  A.  Ch.  [3]  33,  391 ;  SchifE,  A. 
112,  88;  Buignet,  J.  1861.  15).  " 

Silver  orthophosphates.  Normal  salt 
AgjPO,,  a  yellow  solid,  obtained  by  adding  an 
alkali  phosphate  to  AgNOjAq  (Wetzlar,  Gm.-K. 

3,  918  ;  Skey,  C.  N.  22,  61 ;  Lassaigne,  J.  Ph. 
[3]  16,  289;  Joly,  O.  B.  103,  1071).  The  acid 
salt  AgjHPO,  forms,  in  whitehexagonal  crystals, 
from  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt  in  HsPOjAq 
(Berzelius,  P.  2, 163 ;  Hnrtzig  a.  Geuther,  A.ill, 
160 ;  Schwarzenberg,  A.  65,  162 ;  Joly,  C.  S. 
103,  1071). 

Sodium  orthophosphates.  The  normal  salt, 
Na3POi.l2H20,  is  obtained  by  adding  excess  of 
NaOELAq  to  Na^HPO^Aq  and  evaporating.  Six- 
sided  pyramids ;  melt  at  77°;  S.G.  1-618  (Schiff, 
A.  112,  18) ;  soluble  in  2  pts.  water  at  15° ;  solu- 
tion absorbs  CO,  from  air,  giving  NajHPO^Aq. 
The  anhydrous  salt,  NaJPO,,  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  salt  with  12Il.fl,  or  by  heating 
Na^P04.12HjO  with  NaOH  in  equal  molecular 
proportions  (Graham,  Mitscherlich,  Om.-K,  2, 
163).  S.G.  2-511  at  12°,  2-536  at  17-5°  (Clarke's 
Table  of  Specific  Gravities).  For  experiments 
on  diffusion  of  the  different  Na  orthophosphates 
V.  van  Bemmelen,  B.  11,  1675  ;  Hinteregger,  B. 
11,  1619  ;  Tobias,  B.  15,  2452. 

Disodi/wm  hydrogen  orthophosphate 
Na2HPO,.12HjO.  (Ordinary  sodium  phosphate.) 
Occurs  in  urine  of  carnivorous  animals.  Pre- 
pared by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  Na^CO,  to 
HaPOjAq,  and  crystallising.  (For  preparation 
from  bone-ash  &e.  v.  Dicxionaby  of  Afpued 
Cbemistbt.) 

Colourless,  rhombic,  prisms;  for  measure- 
ments V.  Senarmont,  A.  Ch.  [3]  33,  391.  S.G. 
1-5235  at  16°  (v.  Gm.-K.  2,  165) ;  melts  at  35° 
(Kopp,  A.  93,  129;  u.  also  Qm.-K.  2,  165); 
effloresces  in  air,  losing  5H2O. 

Solubility  in  water  (Mulder,  Om.-K.  2, 165). 
100  pts.  water  dissolve  Na^HPO,, 
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Saturated  Na„HPO.,Aq  boils  at  106°,  and  freezes 
at  --45°  (Budorff).  S.G.  of  NajHPO^Aq  at  19° 
(Schiff,  A.  110, 70) ;  2  p.o.  =  1-0083,4  p.c.  =  1-0166, 
6  P.O.  =  1-025,  8  p.c.  =  1-0332,  10  p.c.  =  1-0418, 
12  p.o.  =  1-0503  (p.o.  of  Na2HPO,.l«H,0).  S.G. 
solution  saturated  at  15°  =  1-0469,  at  16'°  =  1-0511 
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^(Michel  a.  Kraft,  Stolba,  6^.-^.  2,  166).  Loses 
i2HjO  in  vacuo  over  HjSOj,  or  by- heating  to 
10D°;  a  salt  with  TBjjO  orystalliaeB  from 
NajHPO^Aq  at  33°  (Bliioher,  Mulder,  Clark, 
Gm.-K.  2,  166).  For  vapour-pressure  of  water- 
gas  when  the  salt  is  warmed  v.  Debray  (C.  B. 
66„  195),  Horstmann  (A.  Suppl.  8,  125), 
Pfaundler  (B.  ^,  778).  For  change  of  volume  on 
melting  v.  Wi^temann  {W.  17,  561). 

•  Absorbs  HCl,  probably  forming  NaH^PO^  and 
NaCl  (Thomas,  G.  J.  33,  27).  l{ajHPO,Aq 
absorbs  CO,  (Pagenstecher,  /.  B.  21, 124  ;  Liebig, 
A.  64,  349 ;  79,  112 ;  Heidenhain  a.  L.  Meyer, 
A.  Supph  2,  157 ;  Marohaud,  J.  pr.  37,  321). 
The  solution  decomposes  NH^Cl  (Bose,  Om.'K. 

2.  166);  boiled  with  S  forms  Na^O^Aq  with 
Na-iSjOjAq  and  Na  polysulphides  (FUhol  a.  Sen- 
derens,  C.  B.  94,  649 ;  95,  343 ;  96, 1057).  For 
remarks  on  character  of  reactions  of  Na^HPOjAq 
with  solutions  of  metallic  salts  v.  Joly,  C.  B. 
103,  1129. 

Trisodi/um  diphosphate  'Sa^B.^fiB-o'^O ;  by 
exactly  neutralising  HsPO^Aq  by  NaOHAq,  and 
evaporating  in  vcuyuo  (Filhol  a.  Senderens,  l.c.). 

Sodium  dihydrogenphosphate  NaH2P04.H20 ; 
by  adding  HjPO,  to  solution  of  NajHjPjOg  tiU 
BaCl^q  is  no  longer  ppd,  (Mitscherlich,  Ber- 
zeliuB,  Gm.-K.  2,  167).  A  salt  with  4HjO  was 
obtained  by  Jolya.  Duffet  (0.  S.  102,  1391)  by 
cooling  a  very  cone,  solution. 

Double  salts.  1.  Sodium  ammonium 
hydrogen  orthophosphate  Na(NHj)HPO,.4H20 
(Microcosmic  salt).  Occurs  in  guano.  Obtained 
by  dissolving  5  pts.  Na2HP04.12H20  and  2  pts. 
(NHj).JEIP04  in  water,  adding  a  little  NH^Aq,  and 
allowing  to  crystallise  in  the  cold  (Berzelius). 
Large,  clear,  monoclinio  crystals;  S.G.  1-554 
(Schifi) ;  very  soluble  water,  solution  loses  NH,. 
The  solid  effloresces  in  air,  losing  all  NH,  and 
4H2O,  and  leaving  NaHjPOj ;  when  strongly 
heated  leaves  Na5(P0.,),.  For  double  salts 
formed  by  fusing  with  metallic  oxides  v. 
WaUroth,  B.  16,  3059.— 2.  NaKHP0j.7H.,0 
(Mitscherlich,  Liebig,  Sohiff,  Gm.-K.  2,  167).— 

3.  Na(NH,)^0,.4H20    (v.    Gm.-K.    2,    220).--: 

4.  Naj(NHJP0,.12H20  (Herzfeld  a.  Feuerlein, 
Fr.  1881.  191).  —  5.  Na3K3H,(P0,)i.22H,0, 
and  Na3(NHJ,H,(POJ^.3H20  (Filhol  a.  Sen- 
derens, C.  B.  94,  649 ;  95,  343 ;  96,  1057).— 
6.  2Na3P04.NaF.!cH20 ;  a;  =  19  and  22  (Baum- 
garten,  /.  1865.  219 ;  Thorpe,  C.  /.  [2]  10,  660). 

Strontium  orthophosphates.  Normal  salt 
Sr^Vfi,,  is  ppd.  by  adding  t^a3P04Aq  or 
NajHPOjAq  +  NHjAq  to  excess  of  SrOl^jAq  ;  also 
by  adding  cold  ammoniacal  solution  of  90  pts. 
Na^P04.12H„0  to  100  pts.  SrCl,  in  Aq  (Barthe, 
C.  B.  114,  1267).  By  pouring  SrCl^Aq  into 
Na,PO.,Aq  at  c.  10°  gelatinous  SrjPjO,  is  formed, 
but  rapidly  changes  to  crystalline  SrNaP04.9H20 
(Joly,  C.  B.  Wi,'nQ2.)—Acid  salt  SrHPO,;  by 
adding  Na-^HPO^Aq  to  SrCl^Aq  (Skey,  C.  N.  22, 
61 ;  Berzelius,  Brett,  Wittstein,  Gm.-K.  2,  324 ; 
Malaguti,  A.  Oh.  [3]  51,  346;  Barthe,  Z.c.). 
Barthe  (I.e.)  describes  another  acid  salt, 
SrH^PA-2H20. 

Double  salts.  1.  SSrjPjOs.SrClj  (DeviUe 
a.  Caron,  A.  Ch.  [3]  67,452).— 2.  SrKPOi  (Eose, 
Weber,  Gm.-K.  2,  324).— 3.  SrNaPOi.gHjO  (E. 
W.,  l.c. ;  Joly,  G.  B.  104,  905,  1702). 

Thallium  orthophospliates.  Normal  thallous 
07thophofphate  TljPO, ;  by  adding  HaPO^Aq  and 


NHjAqto  TlNOjAq,  or  mixing  Tl^SO^Aq  and 
Na^HPOjAq  with  a  little  NHjAq  (Crookes,  O.  N. 
3,  193,  303 ;  7,  290 ;  8,  159 ;  Lamy,  Bl.  [2]  4, 
193).  While  silky  mass,  or  needles ;  insoluble 
alcohol,  easily  soluble  NH,  salts  (Carstanjen, 
J.  pr.  102,  65,  129).  Acid  saZfo.- TlHjPO,  and 
TLHPOj.aiHjO  (Lamy,  l.c.)  ;  according  to 
Bammelsberg.  (£.  15,  283)  the  second  of  these 
does  not  exist.  Normal  thallic  orthophosphdte 
TlP04.2HjO,  by  adding  H^PO^Aq  to  Tl(N0,)3Aq 
(Wilhn,  Bl.  [2]  2,  89 ;  5,  354 ;  Streoker,  J.  pi>. 
102,  65,  129). 

Thorium  orthophosphates.  Various  double 
salts  otih  and  K,  and  Th  and  Na,  are  described 
by  Troost  and  Guvrard  (O.  B.  102,  1422 ;  105, 
30). 

Tin  orthophosphates.  The  compositions 
of  the  stannous  salt,  obtained  by  adding 
NaJlPOjAq  to  SnCl;  in  dilute  acetic  acid, 
and'  the  stannic  salt,  by  digesting  SnO,  with 
HjFO^Aq,  are  somewhat  doubtful  (v.  Lenssen,  A. 
114,  113;  Beynoso,  J.pr.  54,  261;  Beissig,  ^. 
98,  339  ;  Girard,  O.  B.  54, 468).  Ouvrard.(0.  R. 
Ill,  177)  describes  various  double  Sn-K  and 
Sn-Na  .phosphates. 

Titanium  orthophosphates.  Various  double 
salts  of  Ti  and  K,  and  Ti  and  Na,  are  described 
by  Ouvrard  (0.  B.  Ill,  177). 

Uranium  orthophosphates.  For  double  TJ-K 
and  U-Na  salts,  v.  Ouvrard  (0.  B.  110,  1333). 
Johnson  (B.  22,  976)  describes  a  salt  TJ0,.2Fji:>^. 

.  Zinc  orthophosphates.  Normal  salt 
Zn3P20g.4H20  ;  by  ppg.  solution  of  a  Zn  salt  by 
Na^HPOjAq ;  pp.  is  gelatinous,  but  becomes 
crystalline.  Insoluble  water,  easily  soluble 
in  acids,  NH,Aq,  and  NH,  salts  {v.  Mitscher- 
lich, Gm.-K.  3,  16 ;  Sohindler,  Mag.  Pharm. 
26,  62;  Debray,  Bl.  [2]  2,  14;  Heintz,  A. 
143,  356;  Graham,  4.  29,  23).  The  add  salt 
ZnHjP20s.2HjO  is  obtained  in  large,  triclinio 
crystals  by  dissolving  ZuO  in  HjPOjAq  (Demel,  J3. 
11, 1171). 

Double  salts.  1.  With  NH,,  v.  Debray 
(0.  B.  59,  40),Bette  {A.  15,  129),  Heintz  {A.  143, 
156),  Schweikert  {A.  145,  57),  Bother  {A.  143, 
356).— 2.  With  Na,  v.  SchefEer  (A.  US,  53), 
Ouvrard  (0.  B.  106,  1729).  —  3.  With  K,  v. ' 
Ouvrard  {l.c.). 

Zirconium  orthophosphates.  For  double 
salts -mth  E  and  Na,  v.  Ouvrard,  O.  B.  102, 
1422 ;  105,  30. 

■PYEOPHOSPHATES.  Salts  derived  from 
HjPjO,.  (For  Thiopyrophosphates  «.*Phosphoeio 
SULPHIDE,  Beactimis,  No.  7,  p.  147 ;  and  for 
Selenopyrophosphates,  v.  Phosphobio  selenide, 
p.  145.) 

Aluminium  pyrophosphate  A1,(P20,)3.  White 
amorphous  pp.  by  adding  AlCl^Aq  to  Na^PjOjAq ; 
soluble  NH,Aq,  Na^PjOjAq,  and  mineral  acids 
(Schwarzenberg,  A.  65,  147;  Eose,  A.  76,  16; 
Wittstein,  iJepert.  63,  224).  Forms  a  double 
salt  with  Na  (Persoz,  A.  65, 170 ;  Pahl,  Bl.  [2] 
22,  122). ' 

Ammonium  pyrophosphates.  Normal  salt 
(NHJ^PjO, ;  by  adding  excess  NHjAq  to 
HjPjOjAq  and  recrystallisiug  from  alcohol.  Solu- 
tion boiled  gives  the  acid  salt  (NHJjHjPjO, 
(Schwarzenberg,  A.  65,  141). 

Barium  pyrophosphate  'Ba^V^O^.xB.fi.  White 
amorphous  solid;  by  adding  Na^P^OjAq  to 
BaCljAq,  or  B.,Vfi,A.q  to  BaOAq.     Heated-in 
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ateain  gives  off  VK,;  givea  orthophosphate  by 
heating  with  alkali  carbonates  (Hesse,  P.  80, 71 ; 
Sohwarzenberg,  l.o. ;  Bimbaum,  Z.  [2]  7,  139 ; 
Struve,  J. pr.  79,  348;  Eose,  P.  76, 20).  Forms 
a  double  salt  with  Na  (Baer.P.  75, 166). 

Bismath  pyrophosphate  Bi.(FoO,)9  (Chancel, 
C.B.  60,416). 

Cadminm  pyrophosphate  CdL^fij^HjO  (at 
100°)  (Sohwarzenberg,  A.  65, 153). 

Calcium  pyrophosphates  Normal  salt 
Oa,Pfi,AlSfi,  by  adding  Na^PjOjAq  to  CaCl^q, 
or  CaOAq  to  B.,FJO,A<i ;  sol.  in  much  NajPjO,Aq. 
Amorphous,  but  crystallises  from  solution  in 
acetic  acid  or  SO^Aq  (Sohwarzenberg,  A.  65, 
145 :  Bose,  P.  76,  16,  20,  230).  For  action  of 
heat,  V.  Baer  (P.  75,  155).  Decomposed  by 
water  at  280°  to  HaPOjAq  and  CaaPjOg  (Eeynoso, 
O.  B.  34,  795).,  Partially  decomposed  by  boil- 
ing with  NaOHAq  or  fusing  with  alkali  carbonate 
(Eose).  The  acid  salt  CaHjPjO,.2HjO  is  said 
to  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  normal  salt 
by  a  little  HjC^O^Aq  (Pahl,  Bl.  [2]  22,  122). 
Von  Knorre  a.  Oppelt  (B.  21,  769)  failed  to  ob- 
tain this  salt,  but  prepared  the  salt 
2CaH2PjO,.Ca2PjO,.6HjO  by  adding  CaCljAq  to 
NajHjPjO^q. 

Double  salt  CaSa,,PJ),AB.,0  (Baer,  P.  75, 
159). 

Chromium  pyrophosphate  Gr4(P20,),.  A 
reddish  green  pp.  by  adding  NaiPjO,Aq  to  Cr 
alum  solution;  soluble  NajPjOiAq,  EOHAq, 
SOgAq,  and  mineral  acids  (Sohwarzenberg,  A, 
65,  149). 

Cobalt  pyrophosphates.  Salts  having  the 
composition  C03F4O,,  and  COgF,gO„  are  said  to 
be  formed  by  strongly  heating  luteo-cobalt  phos- 
phate (Braun,  Fr.  3,  468  ;  Qm.-K.  3,  468). 

Copper  pyrophosphates.  The  normal  salt 
Cn^'PJOj.SB.fi,  by  adding  Na^PjOjAq  (not  excess) 
to  Cu  salt  solutions  and  drying  at  100°;  greenish- 
white  amorphous  pp.,  becoming  crystalline  by 
boiling  in  SOjAq;  soluble  Na^PjOjAq,  NHjAq, 
and  mineral  acids  (Sohwarzenberg,  A.  65,  156  ; 
Stromeyer  a.  Gladstone,  Om.-K.  3, 615).  Forms 
double  salts  with  NH^,  E,  and  Na  (v.  Sohwarzen- 
berg, l.c. ;  Schifl,  A.  123,  1 ;  Persoz,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
20,  315  ;  Fletimann  a.  Eenneberg,  A.  65,  387). 

Iron  pyrophosphates.  The  ferrous  salt  ii 
obtained  by  ppg.  FeSO^Aq  by  Na4P20,Aq ;  com- 
position not  decided  {v.  Sohwarzenberg,  A.  65, 
153  ;  Struve,  J.  pr.  79,  348).  The  ferric  salt 
Fe.{Pfi,),.9HjO  is  a  yellowish  pp.,  formed  by 
adding  neutral  FeCljAq  to  Na,PjOjAq  (acidified 
FeCljAq  gives  FePO, ;  Sohwarzenberg).  Glad- 
stone (C.  J.  [2]  5,  435)  obtained  an  allotropic 
form  by  heating  the  ordinary  salt  in  dilute 
HjSO^Aq. 

Double  salts,  with  Na  (Gladstone,  2.0.; 
Persoz,  A.  Ch.  [3]  20, 315  ;  Fleitmann  a.  Henne- 
berg,  A.  65, 390 ;  Eieckher,  N.  J.  P.  28, 1 ;  Milck, 
J.  1865.  263). 

Lead  pyrophosphate  Pb^PjO,.  A  white  amor- 
phous powder;  by  ppg.  Pb(N03)2Aq  by 
Na4P20,Aq.  Obtained  in  colourless,  transparent, 
rhombic  prisms  by  dissolving  PbO  in  molten 
KPO,  (Ouvrard,  G.  R.  110,  1333).  Soluble  ex- 
cess of  Na4P,0,Aq,  insoluble  acetic  acid  or 
NHjAq ;  decomposed  by  boiling  water  (Stromeyer, 
Sohwarzenberg,  Om.-K.  3, 121 ;  Gerbardt,^.  Ch. 
[3]  22,  506).  Forms  a  double  salt  with  Na 
(Gerhardt,  Ix. ;  Ouvrard,  Ix.). 
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Lithium  pyrophosphate  Li4P20,.2H20 ;  by 
adding  Na^PjOjAq  to  LiClAq,  dissolving  in 
acetic  acid,  and  ppg.  by  alcohol  (Bammelsberg, 
B.  B.  1883.  18)  Merling,  J.  1879.  1048).  A 
double  salt,  LigNaPjO,,  is  formed  in  prismatic 
crystals  by  dissolving  LijOO,  in  molten  NaPO, 
(Ouvrard,  C.  B.  110, 1383). 

Magnesium  pyrophosphates.  The  normal 
salt  Hs^^O^-SSfi  is  formed  by  adding 
MgSOjAq  to  Na^PjOjAq  (Eose,  P.  76,  16,  20),  or 
by  dissolving  MgO  in  NajH^PjOjAq  and  heating 
(Sohwarzenberg,  Om.-K.  2,  448).  Pp.  becomes 
crystalline  by  remaining  under  liquid  from 
which  it  has  been  ppd.  (Popp,  Z.  [2]  6,  305>, 
also  by  boiling  with  SOjAq  (Sohwarzenberg,  Z.c). 
The  salt  is  obtained,  without  H^,  by  strongly 
heating  MgNH^POj.  Loses  3H^0  at  100° ;  fused 
with  soda  or  heated  with  cone.  H1SO4  gives 
MgjPjO,  (Eose;  Weber,  P.  78,  137).  Easily 
soluble  HClAq  and  HNO^Aq ;  ppd.  incompletely 
by  NHjAq  (Fresenius;  Weber).  An  acid  salt, 
lli.%^3^jd„  combined  with  NO^,  is  said  to  be 
formed  by  evaporating  to  dryness  with  HNOjAq 
(Luck,  Fr.  13,  255;  Campbell,  P.  M.  [4]  24, 
380).  Forms  a  double  salt  withNa  (Persoz, 
A.  65,  169;  Sohwarzenberg,  A.  65,  146;  Beer, 
P.  75, 168). 

Uauganese  pyrophosphates.  The  normal 
mangamms  salt  MiLjP^Oi.SHjO  is  a  white 
amorphous  powder;  by  ppg.  a  salt  of  Mn  by 
NajPjOjM  (Sohwarzenberg,  A.  65, 183).  Soluble 
NajPjOjAq  (Pahl,  Bl.  [2]  22,  122).  Loses  one 
HjjO  at  120°  (S.,  Z.C.).  The  salt  without  H^O  is 
formed  by  strongly  heating  the  hydrated  salt, 
or  MnHP04.3H,0,  or  MnNHjPO^.HjO  (S.,  l.c. ; 
Heintz,  &a.,  Om.-K.  2, 475)  ;  white  powder,  S.G. 
3-5847  at  20°  (Lewis,  Am.  S.  [3]  14,  281); 
heated  to  whiteness  in  H  gives  MngP^Og;  re- 
duced by  charcoal  to  Mn  phosphide  (Struve,  J. 
1860.  78).  The  acid  salt  MnHPA-^HjO  is 
said  to  be  formed  by  action  of  oxalic  acid  on 
the  normal  salt  (Pahl,  2.c.).  Various  double 
salts  are  described — with  E  (Pahl,  Z.c;  Schjern- 
ing,  J.  pr.  [2]  45,  516) ;  with  Na  (Pahl,  Eose ; 
Christensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  34,  41) ;  with  Na  and 
NH4  (v.  Otto,  J.pr.  2,  418).  The  acid  manganic 
salt  MnHPjO,  is  said  to  be  formed  by  heating 
MnP04  with  H3P04Aq  to  170°-190°  (Christensen, 
J.iw.  [2]28, 1). 

Mercury  pyrophosphates.  The  normal  mer- 
eu/rous  salt  TSigfi^^.'B^O  is  a  heavy  white  powder 
obtained  by  adding  NajPjOjAq  to  HgNOjAq  (Eose, 
Gm.-K.  3,75^;  Schwarzenberg,4.65, 133).  The 
normal  mercuric  salt,  Hg^PjO,,  is  obtained  by 
adding  Na4PjO,Aq  to  Hg(N03)jAq  (S.,  I.e.; 
Eeynoso,  C.  B.  34, 795). 

Nickel  pyrophosphate  Ni^P^Oj.  A  green  pp. 
by  adding  NajPjOjAq  to  NiS04Aq;  soluble  excess 
NajPjOjAq,  NHjAq,  and  acids;  obtained  crystal- 
line by  boiling  with  SO^Aq ;  decomposed  by  water 
at  280°-300°  (S.,  l.c. ;  Eeynoso,  i.e.). 

Potassium  pyrophosphates.  The  normal  salt, 
E4PjO,.a;H20,  is  obtained  by  strongly  heating 
E^P04 ;  also  formed  by  reaction  of  POCI3  with 
EOHAq  (Gladstone,  0.  /.  [2]  5,  435).  Loses  one 
BLjO  at  100°,  and  is  dehydrated  at  300°.  Solu- 
tion in  water  does  not  change  to  K^HPO,  on  boil- 
ing (Sohwarzenberg),  nor  on  evaporation  (Glad- 
stone), but  change  is  effected  by  heating  to  280° 
(Eeynoso,  C.  B.  34,  795) ;  boiling  with  EOHAq 
produces  the  ortho-  salt.  The  acid  salt,  EjHjPjO,, 
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is  obtained  by  treating  the  normal  with  aoetio 
acid  and  alcohol,  and  evaporating  over  HjSOj 
(Sohwarzenberg, ^.65,137).  Forms  a  double 
salt  with  2E,(}IH,)HPjO,.H,0  (S.,  l.c.);  also 
with  Cr2Hj(PjO,)2{Sohierning,  J.pr.[2]i5,5l5). 

Silver  pyrophosphates.  Normal  salt,  Ag,Pfi,; 
a  white  pp.  from  AgNOaAq  and  NaiPjOiAq  (Clark, 
Stromeyer,  Gm.-K.  3,  919).  S.G.  5-306  at  T-S" ; 
soluble  NHjAq,  reppd.  by  HNOjAq ;  boiled  with 
Na^HPOiAq  gives  AgjPO,.  Heated  with  HaPO^Aq 
at  180°  gives  the  acid  saZf  AgjE^P^O,  (Hurtzig  a. 
Geuther,  A.  Ill,  160). 

Sodinm  pyrophosphates.  The  normal  salt, 
Na^PjO,,  is  formed  by  strongly  heating  NajHP04 ; 
a  glass-tike  solid,  becoming  opaque  on  cooling 
(Clark,  N.  Ed.  P.  J.  7, 298) ;  gives  NajPOi  and 
PHj  when  heated  in  H  (Struve,  J.pr.  79,  350) ; 
heated  with  NH^Cl  gives  NaCl,  NaPO,,  and  PCI, 
(Eose).  The  hydrated  salt,  NaiPsOj.lOHjO, 
crystallises  from  NajPsOjAq  (Clark,  Z.c. ;  von 
Bliicher,  P.  50, 542)  in  monocUnio  crystals  (Bam- 
melsberg;  Haidinger,  P.  16, 510;  Handl,  W.A.B. 
32,  250;  Sohacchi,  P.  109,  365;  Duffet,  O.  B. 
102, 1327).  Crystallises  unchanged  from  Aq  with 
KH,  or  NHjCl  added.  Solution  boiled  vnth 
acids  gives  NajPO^Aq.  Poggiale  (/.  Ph.  [B]  44, 
273)  gives  solubility;  100  parts  water  dissolve — 


lfa.P.O, 

lIaAOrlOH.0 

at  0" 

3-0 

5-41 

10 

3-95 

6-81 

20 

6-23 

10-92 

30 

9-95 

18-11 

40 

13-5 

24-97 

60 

17'45 

33-25 

60 

21-83 

44-07 

70 

25-62 

52-11 

80 

30-04 

63-40 

90 

35-11 

77-47 

100 

40-26 
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The  add  salt  'Safi^^O, ;  by  heating 
NaH^PO,  to  190''-204°  (Graham,  Gm.-K.  2, 169), 
or  by  addition  of  alcohol  to  an  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion of  NajPjO,  (Sohwarzenberg,  A.  65,  139). 
Crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  with  BH^O 
(Bayer,  J.pr.  106, 501 ;  Bammelsberg,  B.  16,  21 ; 
DuSet,  C.  B.  102, 1327).  When  strongly  heated 
gives  Ka^H^P^Oja  (Fleitmann  a.  Henneberg,  A. 
65,  328). 

Double  salts.— 1.  ^Xei.i{NB.^)^^0,.xEfi, 
x  =  5  or  6  (Sohwarzenberg,  A.  65,  140,142; 
Bammelsberg).  —  2.  Na2KjPjO,.12HjO,  and 
Na4PA-NaiH2P,0,-2H,0  (S.,Z.o.;  E.,2.c.).  WaU- 
roth  {Bl.  [2]  39,  316)  has  described  double  salts 
with  pyrophosphates  of  Al,  Be,  Bi,  Cd,  Ca,  Ce, 
Cr,  Co,  Cu,  Di,  Er,  La,  Mn,  Mg,  Ni,  Th,  Yb,  Y, 
Zn,  and  Zr.  For  doable  salts  with  pyro- 
phosphates of  Sn  and  Ti  v.  Wunder,  J.  1870. 
359;  1871.323.  Na,P.p,  seems  to  combine  with 
BjOj  by  fusing  Na^PjO,  with  boric  acid  (Pria- 
vault,  C.  B.  74, 1249). 

Strontium  pyrophosphate,  Sr^P^O,.  A 
crystalline  powder  ;  from  Sr(N0,)2Aq  and 
NajPjOjAq ;  also  by  heating  SrHPO,  (S.,  Z.c). 
Forms  acid  salts  (von  Knorre  a.  Oppelt,  B.  21, 
769);  also  a  double  salt  withKa  (Baer,P. 
76, 166). 

Thallinm  pyrophosphates.  Normal  thallous 
salt,  Tl^P^O, ;  by  heating  TljHPO,  (Descloizeaux, 
4.  Ch.  [4]  17,  329).    S.G.  6-786.    Crystallise? 


from  aqueous  solution  with  2H,0  (D.,  7.c.).  The 
add  salt  TljHjPjOj.HjO  is  formed  by  heating 
TlHjPO,  to  250°-275°  (Lamy,  Bammelsberg, 
Om.-K.  3,  177). 

Thorium  pyrophosphates.  Double  salts 
with  E  and  Xa  are  described  by  Ouvrard  (C  B. 
105,  30). 

Uranium  pyrophosphates.  Double  salts 
with  K  and  Na  are  described  by  Ouvrard  (0.  B. 
110, 1333). 

Yttrium  pyrophosphate.  Johnson  describes 
Yj(PjO,)„  formed  by  heating  Y^SSO^with  HPO, 
to  316°  (B.  22,  976). 

Zinc  pyrophosphate,  Zn^PjO,.  By  ppg.  Zn 
salts  byNa,P.,0,  (Stromeyer,  Om.-K.  2, 882 ;  Glad- 
stone, ibid.  3,  16;  Sohwarzenberg).  Forms  a 
double  salt  with  NH,  (Bette,  A.  15, 129). 

Zirconium  pyrophosphates.  Double  salts 
with  K  and  Na  are  described  by  Ouvrard  (O.  B. 
105,  30). 

METAPHOSPHATBS.  Salts  derived  from 
HPO,.  The  general  methods  of  preparation, 
properties,  and  reactions  of  the  metaphosphates 
are  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
(p.  106) ;  the  divisions  into  mono-,  di-,  tri-, 
te1/ra-,  and  hexa-  metaphosphates,  with  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  typical  salts  of  each  division  are 
prepared,  have  also  been  described  already  (p. 
107).  It  will  suffice  here  to  enumerate  the 
salts,  with  an  indication  in  each  case  to  which 
division  the  salt  is  assigned  by  Maddrell,  Flej«- 
mann  a.  Henneberg  {cf.  Tammann's  results 
regarding  Na,  di-,  and  tri-  metaphosphates 
p.  107).  T.'s,  paper  in  J.  pr.  [2]  45,  417  should 
also  be  consulted. 

Aluminium  dlmetaphosphate,  Al^PgO,,.  By 
dissolving  M^O^xH^O  in  H3F04Aq,  evaporating, 
and  heating  to  316°  (Maddrell,  G.  S.  Mem.  S, 
873 ;  Johnson,  B.  22,  976).  For  hexa-  salt  v.  T., 
J.  ^r.  [2]  45,  417. 

Ammonium  metaphosphates.  (TS'B.f).^^^^, 
from  Cu  salt  by  (NH4)jSAq;  at  200°-250'' 
becomes  mono-  salt  n^H4)F0,  (Fleitmann,  A.  72, 
236),    For  deoa-  and^crato-  salts  v.  T.,  l.e. 

Barium  metaphosphates.  (1)  7  Mimo-  salt 
BaPjO, ;  by  heating  BaCO,  with  HsPO^  to  316° 
(M.,  l.c. ;  F.,  1.0. ;  Eose,  P.  76,  5 ;  Birnbaum,  Z. 
[2]  7,139).  (2)  Di-  salt,  BaiVfljpXRfi;  from 
Na  or  NH,  salt  and  BaOljAq  (F.,  l.e.).  {3)  Tri- 
saZi,  BajPgOij.xHjO ;  from  Na  salt  and  BaCl^Ag 
(F.  a.  Henneberg,  A.  65,  313).  (4)  Hexd-  salt ; 
from  Ka  salt  and  BaCljAq  (Bose ;  Graham,  P. 
32,  68). 

Bismuth  metaphosphate.  ?  Tetra-  salt;  by 
fusing  HaPO,  with  BijOs.ffiHjO  (F.,  l.c.) ;  HPOjAq, 
Bi8N0,  solution  and  NH^Aq  give  a  pp.  (Persoz, 
Gm.-K.  2, 832). 

Cadmium  metaphosphate.  ?  Tetra-  salt  (F., 
I.C.;  Persoz,  Gm.-K.  8,  64).  Double  salts 
with  Na  and  K  (Ouvrard,  O.  JB.  106, 1729). 

Calcium  metaphosphates,  A  salt  is  obtained 
by  heating  CaHPO, ;  for  action  of  HPO,  on 
CaOO,  V.  Bose  (P.  76,  5),  Liebig  {A.  11,  262). 
Di-  salt,  CajPjOjj.aBLjO  ;  from  Na  salt  and 
CaCljAq  (M.,  l.c.;  F.,  l.c.).  Double  salts. — 
CaAmjP40,j.2HjjO  (F.,  J.c.) ;  CaNaPjO,  (F.  a.  H., 
Ix.). 

Chromium  dlmetaphosphate,  Cr^PeO,,.  By 
heating  CrOsH,  with  HjPOi  to  316°  (M,,  l.e. ; 
Hautefeuille  a.  Margottet,  C.  B.  96,  849, 1042 ; 
Johnson,  B.  22,  976). 
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Cobalt  metaphoBphates.  ?  Memo-  salt 
CoPjO, ;  by  evaporating  CoSO,  with  HsPOjAq, 
and  heating  to  316°  (M.,  I.e. ;  H.  a.  M.,  i.e.). 
Di-  salt  CO2P4O,, ;  by  heating  loseo-cobaltio 
phosphate  (Braun,  Am/mcm.  Kohall/iierbmdungen 
[Gottingen,  1862]).  ?  Hexa-  sitlt  CoJ?ifi,e ;  by 
CoCljAq  and  the  Na  salt  (Bose).  Okto-  salt  (T., 
Ix.).    Double  salt  with  Na  (M.,  l.c.). 

Copper  metaphosphates.  Di-  salt  OujPtO,, ; 
by  heating  CuO  or  Cu(NOj)j  with  HaPO,  to  316° 
(M.^  l.c. ;  P.,  Z.C.) ;  obtained  with  SH^O  by  eva- 
porating CuSOjAq  mixed  with  Na^P^Oe  (P.  l.c.). 
t  Hexa-  salt;  by  ppg.  GuCl2A.q  (not  CuSOjAq) 
by  the  Na  salt  (Bose).  Double  salts  with 
NH«  and  Na  (P.,  l.e. ;  T.,  l.c.). 

Iron  metaphosphate.  Di-ferric  saltFe^fii, ; 
by  heating  PeOl,  with  H^O,  to  316°  (M.,  l.e. ; 
H.  a.  H.,  1.0. ;  Johnson,  B.  22,  976). 

Litbium  hezametaphosphate.  A  double 
salt  LlgNatPgOig,  is  described  by  Tammann  (Z.c). 

Lead  metaphOBphates.  Di-  salt  Pb2P40,2; 
bom  Pb(N0,)2Aq  and  the  Na  salt ;  also  by  heating 
'  HsPO,  and  PbO  (P.,  I.e.).  Tri-  salt  Pb,PsO,8 ; 
from  the  Na  salt  and  Pb(N03)jAq  (P.  a.  H.,  l.c.). 
Deka-salt,  T.  (U.).  Double  salt  PbAmjP.O,, 
(P.,  I.C.). 

UagneBlnm  metapbosphates.  7  Mono-  salt 
MgPjO,.  by  heating  MgO  with  HjPO,  (M., 
he).  Di-  salt  M^fii2.xH^0 ;  and  tri-  salt 
MgjP.Oig.iBHjO  ;  from  the  corresponding  Na 
salt  and  MgCljAq  (P.,  Z.C.).  Seoca-  saZ;Mg„P,20,, 
(Graham,  Qm.-K.  2,  214).  Double  salts, 
with  NB;,  and  Na,  v.  P.  (J.c.) ;  P.  a.  H.  (Ic.) ; 
M.  (2.C.) ;  Graham  (l.c.) ;  Ouvrard  (0.  B.  106, 
1729)-;  Tammann  (Z.c.). 

Uanganese  metapbosphates.  Di-  salt 
Un^fiii ;  by  heating  a  Mn  salt  with  HjPO,  to 
316°  (M.,  Z.C.;  P.,  l.e.)i  with  BKfl  by  ppg. 
(NHJjPjOjAq  by  excess  of  MnCljAq  (P.,  i.e.). 
Tri-  salt  Mn3PjO„.llHjO ;  from  MnOljAq  (not 
MnSOJ  and  NajPjO,.  Hexa-  salt  MQ^ifi,^; 
by  using  JS^Ffii,  (Otto,  Bose,  Gm.-K.  2,  490 ; 
Braim,  Ix.).  Deka-  salt  Mn,,F2oO„g  (Tammann, 
J.pr.  [2]  45,  417).  Double  salts,  with  NH^ 
and  Na  {v.  P.,  l.c. ;  Bose,  l.c. ;  T.,  l.e.). 

Uercury  metapbosphates.  White  pps.  are 
formed  by  adding  Na  tri-  and  hexa-  metaphos- 
phate to  Hg(N0,)2Aq  (P.  a.  H.,  2.c. ;  Bose,  Qm.-K. 
3,  754). 

Nickel  metapbosphates.  Di-  salt  Ni2P40,2 ;  by 
heating  NijO,  with  HsPO,  to  316°  (M.,  U. ;  H.  a. 
M.,  Z.C.).  Hexa-saltNiaPiiO,e;  by  adding  NiCl^Aq 
to  Na,PsO„  (Bose).  Double  salt  with  Na 
(M.,  l.e.). 

Potassium  metapbosphates.  Mono-  salt 
KPO, ;  by  heating  KH^POj  to  full  redness  (M., 
l.c. ;  Graham,  Darracq,  Qm.-K.  2,  32).  S.G. 
2-2639  at  14-5°  (Clarke,  Am.  S.  [3]  14, 281).  Di- 
salt  ^^fig ;  by  treating  the  Gu  salt  with  EjSAq 
(P.,  Lc).  Hexa-  salt  KjPsOis  (T.,  lus.).  Double 
salt  with  NH4  (P.,  Z.C.).  Compound  with  B^O, 
(Prinvault,  0.  B.  74, 1249). 

Silver  metapbosphates.  Di-  salt  kg^fi^; 
and  tri-  salt  AgjPgO, ;  from  AgNOgAq  and  the 
corresponding  Na  salts  (P.,  l.e. ;  P.  a.  H.,  I.e.). 
Hexa-  salt  AgsPjO,, ;  from  AgNO,  heated  with 
H^Oj  to  316°,  or  by  adding  NagPoOisAq  to 
AgNOjAq  (Graham ;  P.,  Ix. ;  T.,  Ix. ;  Bose,  Ber- 
zeUus).  Double  salts  with  Al,  Cr,  and  Pe 
(P.  »,  M.,  Z.c). 


Sodium  metapbosphates.  For  conditions  of 
formation  and  general  reactions  v.  p.  106.  The 
following  salts  have  been  described :  Mono-  salt 
NaPOj  (P.,  Z.C. ;  M.,  l.e. ;  P.  a.  H.,  l.c. ;  Graham, 
Qm.-K.  2,  170 ;  Jamieson,  A.  59,  350 ;  Muller, 
P.  127,  428) ;  dA-  salt  Na2PjOs.2H2Q  (F.,  l.c.) ; 
t/ri-  salt  NaaPjOa.eHjD  (P.  a.  H.,  Z.c.) ;  tetra-  salt 
Na^P^Ojj  (P.,  1.0.) ;  hexa-  salt  NajPeOjj  (P.,  l.e. ; 
T.,  I.C.;  Or.,  I.C.).  For  double  salts  with  Na 
and  NH„  v.  P.  {l.c.). 

Strontium  metapbosphates.  ?  Mono-  salt 
SrPjO, ;  by  heating  SrCO,  with  HjPOi  (M.,  l.c. ; 
cf.  Bose,  P.  76,  8 ;  Soheerer,  J.  pr.  75, 113).  For 
a  deka-  salt,  v.  T.  (Ix.). 

Thallium  metaphosphate.  TlPO,  said  to 
exist  in  two  forms,  one  insoluble  in  water  (?  di- 
salt),  and  the  other  soluble  (Lamy,  Qm.-K.  2, 
177). 

Thorium  metaphosphate  ThP^O,,  (?  di-  salt, 
ThjPjOj,) ;  by  heating  Th(S04)j  with  HaPO,  to 
redness  (Johnson,  B.  22,  976).  For  double 
salts  with K  and  Na,  v.  Troost a.  Ouvrard  (C.  B. 
105,  30). 

TTranium  metaphosphate.  Di-  salt  U^PgO,, 
(H.  a.  M-.,  I.C.). 

Zinc  metapbosphates.  Di-  salt  ZugPfO,, ;  by 
heating  ZnO  with  H3PO4  to  350°  (P.,  Ix.) ;  with 
4H2O  by  adding  ZnCljAq  to  (NH.jjPaOjAq. 
For  double  salts  with  NH4  and  Na,  v.  P.  a.  H. 
(Z.C.) ;  Bette  {A.  15, 129). 

TBTBAPHOSPHATE'd  and  DBKAPHOS- 
PHATES.  Salts  of  the  hypothetical  acids 
n^fia  and  H,jP„0„  (v.  pp.  106, 107). 

Barium  tetraphosphate  Ba^Ffl,^     A  heavy 
crystalline   powder;    by  fusing  NajPjOij   with. 
BaClj  (P.  a.  H.,  A.  65,  318). 

Magnesium  tetraphosphate  Hg3P40,'3.  Pre- 
pared similarly  to  the  Basalt  (P.  a.  H.,  Ix.). 

Silver  tetraphosphate  Xgf'Pfl,,.  Prom  the 
Na  salt  and  AgNOjAq  (Berzelius,  P.  19, 331). 

Sodium  tetraphosphate  TXa^Ffi^,.  By 
fusing  NasPjO,,  with  Na4P20,  or  Na3P04.(P.  a.H., 
l.e. ;  Uelsmann,  A.  118, 101). 

Silver  dekapbosphate  Ag^PjgO,,.  Prom 
the  Na  salt  and  AgN0»Aq  (P.  a.  H.,  Ix.;  U.,  l.c.). 

Sodium  dekapbosphate  Nag^PioOa,.  A  glassy 
mass ;  by  fusing  NajP.O,,  and  NajPjO,  (P.  a. 
H.,  I.C.).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

FHOSFHENYL    CHLOBISE  v.  FsESYh-di. 

cTlZorO-PHOSPHINE. 

FHOSFHENYIIC  ACID  v.  Phenyl  phos- 
phites. 

FHOSFHENYIOUS     ACID      CaH^PHO.OH. 

Benzene  phospMrUc  acid..  [70°].  S.  7*23  in  the 
cold ;  211  at  100°.  Formed  by  adding  water  to 
CbHsPOIj,  and  boiling  (Michaelis,  A.  181,  303 ; 
B.  10,  816).  Leaflets,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Deoom- 
posed  by  heat  into  phenyl-phosphine,  benzene, 
and  HPO3.  PCI5  forms  OaHjPCLj.— KA'  2aq.— 
NH4A'.— BaA'j4aq.— PbA'j:  amorphous  pp. 

JEthyl  ether  EtA'.    Oil. 

Di-ethyl  ether  CaH5P(0Et)j.  (235°). 
Formed  from  O3H5PCI2  and  NaOEt.  Liquid  with 
very  powerful  odour. 

FHOSFHID£S.  Compounds  of  P  with  one 
other  more  positive  element.  The  chief  phos 
phides  are  those  of  Al,  Sb,  As,  Ba,  Be,  Bi,  Cd, 
Ca,  Cu,  Or,  Au,  H,  Pe,  Pb,  Mg,  Mn,  Hg,  Mo,  Ni, 
K,  Pt,  Ag,  Na,  Th,  8d,  T1,  W,  Zn,  Zr.    (Phog- 
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PHOSPHIDES. 


phides  of  H  are  described  as  Phosphmis  hydndes 
under  Phosphorus.)  Many  phosphides  are  f  onned 
by  heating  together  P  and  the  more  positive 
element  in  an  atmosphere  of  CO^  or  N  ;  phos- 
phides are  also  produced  by  heating  P  with 
several  metallic  oxides  or  with  salts  in  solution ; 
also  by  heating  metals  or  their  oxides  in  PHj. 
Phosphides  are  generally  brittle  solids ;  many 
react  with  water  or  dilute  acids,  evolving  P 
hydrides;  some  yield  basic  phosphates  when 
heated  in  air.  For  descriptions  of  the  different 
phosphides  v.  the  individual  elements. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

PHOSPHIHE.  PH3  is  sometimes  known  by 
this  name,  v.  Phosphokus,  hxdbides  op,  p.  135. 

FHOSFHIITES  are  the  phosphorus  analogues 
of  amines,  and  result  from  the  replacement  of 
hydrogen  in  phosphuretted  hydrogen  by  altyl 
radicles.  They  may  be  classified,  like  the  amines, 
into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  bases,  and, 
in  addition,  quaternary  compounds  are  known 
analogous  to  the  salts  of  compound  ammoniums. 

Methods  of  preparation.  1.  AcUon  of  the 
haloid  dervDatives  of  hydrocarbon  radicles  on 
metallic  phosphides.  It  was  by  this  reaction 
that  Paul  Thfenard  (C.  B.  21,  144;  25,  892)  dis- 
covered the  first  members  of  the  phosphine 
group  in  1843-47.  He  experimented  with  methyl 
chloride  and  calcium  phosphide,  and  apparently 
isolated  trimethyl-phosphine,  (CHj)^?,  as  an 
inert  solid,  and  a  substance  (CH,),?,  analogous 
to  cacodylas  a  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid, 
boiling  at  250°,  very  explosive,  poisonous,  and 
unstable.  Th&nard  recognised  the  relationship 
of  trimethyl-phosphine  to  ammonia,  and  pre- 
dicted the  existence  of  the  then  undiscovered 
organic,compounds  of  nitrogen  and  antimony. 

In  1855  Hofmann  a.  Oahours  {T.  1857  ; 
A.  Ch.  [3]  61,  5)  investigated  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide  on  sodium  phosphide,  and  ob- 
tained tetramethyl-phosphonium  iodide  in  addi- 
tion to  trimethyl-phosphine  and  the  phos- 
phorised  cacodyl  of  Th6nard.  They  found  that 
the  method  was  dangerous,  and  furnished  mix- 
tures the  separation  of  which  presented  enormous 
difficulties. 

Berld  (J.  pr.  66,  73)  about  the  same  time 
obtained  very  small  quantities  of  triethyl- 
phosphine  by  the  action  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature of  ethyl  iodide  on  sodium  phosphide 
obtained  by  heating  sodium  and  phosphorus 
together  in  rock  oil. 

Cahours  in  1859  (O.  B.  49,  87  ;  /.  1859,  430) 
prepared  tetrethyl-phosphohiiun  iodide  by  the 
action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  crystallised  zinc 
phosphide  (obtained  by  heating  the  metal  in 
phosphorus  vapour  at  180°). 

In  1882  Letts  a.  N.  Collie  (Tr.  E.  30  pt.  i. 
181)  investigated  the  action  of  benzyl  chloride  on 
sodium  phosphide,  and  found  that  tetra-benzyl- 
phosphonium  chloride  was  produced  in  abun- 
dance. 

2.  AciAon  of  organo-metallic  bodies  on  tri- 
chloride of  phosphorus.  The  action  of  zinc 
alkyls  on  phosphorus  trichloride  was  first  in- 
vestigated by  Hofmann  a.  Cahours  (A.  Oh.  [3] 
51),  and  was  furtfier  studied  by  Hofmann  {A.  Ch. 
[3j  62  ;  63  •  64).  By  this  method  tertiary  phos- 
phines  are  exclusively  formed :  SB^Zn  +  2PC1, 
=  2E3P  +  3ZnCl2.  It  is  necessary  to  treat  the 
product  of  the  reaction  with  caustic  potash,  in 


order  to  decompose  the  compound  of  the  phos- 
phine with  zinc  chloride.  By  this  reaction 
Hofmann  a.  Cahours  obtained  PMe,  and  PEt„ 
and  showed  that  they  resemble  the  correspond- 
ing amines  in  niany  respects,  especially  in  the 
readiness  with  which  they  combine  with  alkyl 
iodides  to  give  quaternary  compounds.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  proved  that,  unlike  the  amines, 
tertiary  phosphines  readily  combine  with  oxygen 
to  give  very  stable  compounds  of  the  general 
formula  BjPO. 

3.  Action  of  alcohols  on  phosphonium 
iodide ;  and  4.  Action  of  alkyl  iodides  on 
phosphonium  iodide  and  oxide  of  zinc  (Hof- 
mann's  methods).  In  the  year  1871  Hofmann 
again  took  up  the  study  of  the  phosphines  (B.  4, 
205),  and  by  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides  on  phos- 
phuretted hydrogen  obtained  not  only  tertiary 
and  quaternary  compounds,  but  also  primary  and 
secondary  bases.  Hofmann  took  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  phosphonium  iodide  when  heated 
with  alcohol  yields  phosphuretted  hydrogen, 
ethyl  iodide,  and  water.  When  phosphonium 
iodide  (1  mol.)  is  heated  with  alcohol  (3  mols.) 
for  8  hours  at  180°  the  crystalline  product  is 
a  mixture  of  PEt^HI  and  PEt^I,  and,  on  addition 
of  caustic  soda,  triethyl-phosphine  separates  as 
a  clear  liquid,  while  the  solution  gives,  on 
evaporating,  beautiful  crystals  of  tetrethyl- 
phosphonium  iodide.  If  the  tuljes  are  heated 
for  four  hours  only,  two  layers  of  liquid  are 
visible  on  cooling,  and  the  tubes  show  great 
pressure  when  opened.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  then,  that  the  reaction  occurs  in  two 
phases,  in  the  first  of  which  EtI  is  liberated, 
which  then  acts  upon  PH,  in  the  same  way  as 
it  acts  on  ammonia.  Ho&nann  employed  this 
method  successfully  in  the  methyl  (B.  4,  209), 
ethyl  {B.  4,  205),  propyl  (B.  6,  292),  butyl  {B.  6, 
296),  and  amyl  {B.  6,  297)  series.  Hofmann 
(B.  4,  372)  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  primary 
and  secondary  bases  according  to  the  equations : 
PH  J  -I-  C^HeO  =  OjHjPHjHI  +  H2O 
PH  J  -I-  2C2HeO  =  (0jH5)jPHHI  -I-  2HjO, 
by  altering  the  proportions  of  phosphonium 
iodide  and  alcohol,  but  without  success,  the 
tertiary  base  being  produced  alone  or  mixed 
with  the  quaternary  compound,  while  with  the 
proportions  required  for  the  second  equation  the 
tubes  invariably  exploded. 

In  the  meantime  Drechsel  a.  Finkenstein  (B, 
4, 352)  believed  that  they  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  primary  bases  by  saturating  EtI  or  Mel 
with  PH„  and  allowingthe  solutions  to  remain  for 
some  time  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or  by  heat- 
ing them  at  100°,  and  also  by  heating  an  ethereal 
solution  of  Znl^  saturated  with  PH,  together  with 
Mel.  Hofmann  (B.  4,  372)  repeated  these  ex- 
periments, and  showed  that  only  tertiary  and 
quaternary  derivatives  were  formed.  The  idea 
then  occurred  to  him  of  heating  the  alkyl  iodide 
with  phosphonium  iodide  in  presence  of  a 
metallic  oxide,  with  the  happiest  results;  for 
on  heating  a  mixture  of  phosphonium  iodide 
(2  mols.)  with  ethyl  iodide  (2  mols.)  and  zinc 
oxide  (1  mol.)  in  sealed  tubes  at  150°  for  from 
six  to  eight  hours,  a  complete  reaction  occurred, 
the  tubes  when  cold  containing  a  crystalline 
mass  consisting  exclusively  of  the  hydriodates 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  bases,  the  former 
being  the  chief  product,  while  the  latter  was  only 
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formed  in  Bmall  quantities.  The  addition  of 
water  to  the  product  of  the  reaction  liberated 
the  primary  phosphine  alone,  which  was  dis- 
tilled off  in  a  hydrogen  atmosphere,  while  the 
secondary  phosphine  was  subsequently  set  at 
liberty  by  the  action  of  an  alkali.  By  means  of 
this  general  method  Hofmann  prepared  methyl 
(B.  4,  430),  ethyl  (B.  4,  605),  propyl  (B.  6,  292), 
butyl  (B.  6,  296),  amyl  {B.  6,  297),  and  benzyl 
{B.  5, 100)  phosphines. 

4.  MichaeUs^s  methods.  Hofmann's 
methods,  although  of  excellent  service  for  ob- 
taining the  phosphines  of  those  radicles  which 
form  alcohols,  could  not  be  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  phosphines  containing  purely 
aromatic  radicles  (B.  5, 100).  Michaelis,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  all 
the  phenyl-phosphines,  but  also  in  discovering 
a  fairly  general  method  for  the  production  of 
primary  phosphines.  The  substance  forming 
the  starting-point  for  the  preparation  of  phos- 
phines by  these  methods  is  trichloride  of 
phosphorus.  One  atom  of  chlorine  is  first 
replaced  in  that  body  by  one  or  other  of  the 
following  processes : — 

(a)  The  mixed  vapours  of  a  hydrocarbon  and 
the  trichloride  are  repeatedly  passed  through 
a  red-hot  tube.  Thus  when  benzene  is  em- 
ployed '  phosphenyl '  chloride  is  obtained  : 
PCI,  +  CeH„=  (C^5)PC1,+HC1. 

(b)  a  mercury  alkyl  is  heated  with  the  tri- 
chloride under  pressure  :  PCI,  +  (C^HJjHg 
=  (CA)I'Cl,-l-Hg(CA)Cl. 

(c)  By  digesting  a  hydrocarbon  vnth  the 
trichloride  and  aluminum  chloride,  the  reaction 
being  the  same  as  (1).  Other  substances  besides 
hydrocarbons  yield  substituted  phosphorus 
chlorides  when  submitted  to  this,  reaction. 
Thus  a  mixture  of  acetone,  PCI3,  and  aluminium 
chloride  react  spontaneously,  according  to  the 
equation : 

2(CH,)jC0  +  POI3  =  2HC1  +  (CH3.CO.CHj)2PCl. 
By  means  of  these  different  reactions 
Michaelis  and  his  pupUs  have  obtained  a  con- 
siderable number  of  substituted  phosphorus 
chlorides,  among  which  are :  Phenyl  phosphorus- 
chloride  by  methods  1,  2,  and  3  (B.  6  [1873], 
601 ;  8  [1875],922  ;  12  [1879],  1009).  Tolyl phos- 
phorus-chloride by  method  3  (B.  13,  653).  Xylyl 
phosphorus-chloride  by  method  3  {A.  212,  203, 
209).  Ethyl  phosphorus-chloride  by  method  2 
{B.  13,  2174).  Propyl  phosphorus-chloride  by 
method  2  (J3.  13,  2174).  Naphthyl  phosphorus- 
chloride  by  method  2  {B.  9,  1051).  Aoetonyl 
phosphorus-chloride  by  method  3  {B.  17,  1273). 
The  substituted  chlorides  resemble  PCI,  in  pro- 
perties. As  a  rule  they  are  fuming  liquids, 
combining  readily  vrith  chlorine  to  give  solid 
compounds  analogous  to  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus; treated  with  water,  they  yield  phos- 
phinous  (phosphinic)  acids.  Thus  phenyl 
phosphorus-chloride  gives  phenyl  phosphinous 
(benzene  phosphinic)  acid:  (C|,H5)PCl2  +  2HjO 
=  (C,H5)PHj02  +  2HC1.  The  products  of  addition 
which  they  form  with  chlorine  react  with 
water  to  give  phosphinic  (phosphonio)  acids : 
(0,H5)PCl4  -1-  3HjO  =  (C,H5)PH  A  +  4HC1.  Mi- 
chaelis was  unable  to  obtain  more  than  mere 
traces  of  the  primary  phosphine  by  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  substituted  chlorides. 
When  gaseous  HI  is  passed  into  the  chloride. 


chlorine  is  gradually  displaced  by  iodine: 
OjE^PClj  +  SHI  =  OeH.Pl  jHI  +  2HC1.  From  this 
iodide  Michaelis  obtained  phenyl-phosphine  by 
the  action  of  alcohol:  3CsHsPIjHI  +  gOjHeO 
=  C^H^PHj  ■+  2O5H5PO3H,  -I-  311,0  +  9CjH  J.  In 
later  experiments  he  employed  a  simpler  method, 
namely  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  phos- 
phinous (phosphinic)  acid  which,  as  already 
stated,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  water  or 
alcohol  on  the  substituted  chloride :  SCjHsPOjHj 
=  CsH5PH2-l-2C,H5PO,Hj.  From  phenyl  phos- 
phorus chloride  Michaelis  obtained  diphenyl- 
phosphine  by  the  following  reactions :  (1)  Tht 
chloride  is  digested  with  mercury  diphenyl  at 
200° :  ' 

(CA)PC1,H-  Hg(CA),=  (0A)^C1+  HgCl(C,H,) 
{B.  8,  1304) ;   or  it  is  heated  for  some  time 
at  280°,  when  the  following  reaction  occurs : 
2(CX)PC1,=  (0  A),PC1  +  POl,. 

(2)  Diphenyl  phosphorus  chloride  when  heated 
with  water  or  dilute  soda  solution  decomposes 
in  the  following  manner:  2(C„H5)jPCl  +  2H2O 
=  (OA) jPH  +  (O.H5) jHPOj  +  2HC1  (Michaelis  a. 
Grleiohman,  B.  15,  801).  He  also  obtained  the 
tertiary  base ;  at  fiirst  by  acting  upon  a  mixture 
of  phenyl-phosphorus  chloride  and  bromo-benz- 
ene  with  sodium:  (CjH5)PCla-l-2C5H5Br-J-3Na 
=  2NaCl-l-NaBr-^(C,H5),P,  but  later  this 
method  was  modified  in  a  remarkable  way,  by 
substituting  for  phenyl  phosphorus  chloride, 
phosphorus  chloride  alone,  the  reaction  occur- 
ring quite  easily  and  very  energetically  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  according  to  the  equation : 
PCl.-h  3(0 A)BrH-  6Na = SNaOl + SNaBr + (O.H.).P. 
5.  Action  of  alcohols  on  a  mixture  of  phos- 
phorus and  phosphorus  iodide.  Letts  a.  Blake 
(2V.  E.  pt.  2)  have  shown  that  very  remarkable 
reactions  occur  when  benzyl  alcohol  acta  upon 
a  mixture  of  phosphorus  and  phosphorus 
iodide  (in  the  proportions  employed,  for  obtain- 
ing phosphonium  iodide  by  the  action  of  water), 
whereby  a  number  of  the  phosphorus  deriva- 
tives of  benzyl  are  obtained.  The  action  occurs 
spontaneously  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and, 
although  its  mechanism  wa,s  found  difficult 
to  investigate,  the  following  equations  ac- 
count for  the  formation  of  the  different  pro- 
ducts : — 

(1)  PL,  +  C,H,OH  -I-  HjO   =  (0,K,)njPOi+  HI  + 1 
2)  PI,  +  C,H,OH  -t-  2H,0  -I- 1  =  (0,H,)H,PO,  -1-  SHI 
3)Pr,  +  2C,H,OH  =(C^)2HP0j  +  HI  +  I 

(4)  PI,  +  3C,H,0H  +  HI   =  (C,H,  3PO  +  2H,0  +  31 

(5)  PI,  +  4C,H,0H  -I-  4HI  =  (C,H,),PI  -1-  4H:,0  -I-  51 
(6)PI,-I-2H,0  =H,PO,-HHI-hI 

7)PI,  +  4H,0-h3I  =H,P04  +  5HI 

(8)2HI  +  C,H,OH  =C,H,  +  H,0-hI, 

(9)P  +  I,  =PI, 

AU  the  products  indicated  by  the  above  equa- 
tions were  obtained  in  quantity,  especially 
benzyl  phosphinic  acid,  di-benzyl  phosphinic 
acid,  and  tri-benzyl  phosphine  oxide,  and  the 
method  is  undoubtedly  the  easiest  and  best  for 
the  preparation-  of  those  substances.  Whether 
othei'  alcohols  behave  in  a  similar  manner  to 
benzyl  alcohol  with  a  mixture  of  phosphorus 
and  its  iodide  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

General  properties  of  the  primary  phos- 
phines. The  f  ollovring  primary  bases  have  been 
obtained : 
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Name 

Condition 

Boiling-point 

Methyl-phosphine 

' 

Gas 

-14° 

Ethyl 

II 

2 

Liquid 

25° 

Iso-propyl 

11 

II 

41° 

iBO-butyl 

tl 

11 

62° 

Iso-amyl 

It 

It 

106° 

n-Octyl 

fl 

II 

184°-187° 

Phenyl 

II 

II 

160°-161° 

Benzyl 

11 

180°-183° 

P-Tolyl 

II 

Solid  at  +4° 

178° 

*  Hofmann,  B.  4,  209. 

•  Hofmann,  B.  6,  292. 

•  Hofmann,  S.  6,  297. 
'  MiohaeUs,  S.  7,  B,  1*88. 

*  Hofmann,  B.  6, 100;  Letts  a.  BlRke,  Tr.  E.  35  pt.  S. 
'  Michaelis  a.  Fanek,  A.  212,  233.  > 


•  Hofmann,  B.  4,  432. 

•  Hofmann,  B.  6,  296. 

•  Moslinger,  B.  9, 1005. 


Most  of  the  primary  bases  are  liquids,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether.  They  fume  in 
the  air,  and  grow  very  hot,  their  vapour  igniting 
spontaneously  at  times.  The  products  of  this 
oxidation  appear  to  have  been  investigated  only 
in  a  few  cases,  and  chiefly  in  the  aromatic 
series.  Phenyl  phosphine  (Michaelis,  B.  10, 807) 
and  tolyl  phosphine  (Michaelis  a.  Fanek,  A.  212, 
234)  both  absorb  a  molecule  of  oxygen,  and  are 
converted  into  phosphinous  (phosphinic)  acids, 
which  are  monobasic,  and  therefore  probably  have 
the  constitution  BPH(OH):0.  These  acids  are 
readily  decomposed  by  heat,  giving  the  primary 
phosphine,  and  the  corresponding  phosphinio 
(phosphonic)  acid  3EPHj02  =  EPHj  +  2EPHj,03, 
a  reaction  analogous  to  that  which  gives  rise  to 
phosphoretted  hydrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
when  hypophosphorous  and  phosphorous  acids 
are  heated.  Letts  and  Blake  (Tr.  E.  35,  pt.  2) 
find  that  benzyl  phosphine  yields  a  mixture  of 
benzyl  phosphinous  (phosphinic)  and  benzyl 
phosphinic  (phosphonic)  acids  with  some  phos- 
phoric acid.  Submitted  to  the  potion  of  strong 
nitric  acid,  many  of  the  primary  phosphines  (and 
probably  all)  absorb  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  and 
are  converted  into  phosphinic  (phosphonic)  acids. 
This  has  been  shown  by  Hofmann  (B.  5,  110) 
to  be  the  case  in  the  methyl,  ethyl,  isopropyl, 
isobutyl,  and  isoamyl  series. 

The  phosphinic  acids  are  solid  substances, 
which,  with  the  lower  members  of  the  fatty  series, 
can  be  distilled  unchanged  (Hofmann,  B.  6, 303). 
But  in  some  other  instances  a  different  reaction 
occurs :  thus  phenyl  phosphinic  (benzene  phos- 
phonic) acid  when  heated  slowly  to  200°  gives  a 
pyro-acid,  whUe  when  rapidly  heated  to  250°it  de- 
composes into  benzene  andmetaphosphoric  acid: 
C„H5PHj03  =  C„Hj+  HPO3.  Thephosphimc(phos- 
phonic)  acids  are  all  dibasic,  and  no  doubt  have 
the  structure  EPO(OH)j.  All  the  primary  phos- 
phines have  distinct  alkaline  properties.  They 
combine  readily  vrith  hydracids  forming  crystal- 
line compounds,  which  can,  as  a  rule,  be  volati- 
lised (with  dissociation  more  or  less  complete), 
and  which  resemble  the  compounds  of  phos- 
phoretted hydrogen  in  being  instantly  decom- 
posed by  water  with  liberation  of  the  phosphine. 
The  hydrochlorides  combine  with  chloride  of 
platinum  to  give  chloroplatinates.  The  salts  of 
the  primary  bases  with  oxyacids  have  been 
scarcely'  at  all  investigated.  The  action  of 
halogens  on  primary  phosphines  has  not  been 
sufficiently   investigated.      Methyl   and   ethyl 


phosphine  take  fire  when  they  come  in  ooniAOl 
with  chlorine  or  bromine  (Hofmann,  B.  4,  433, 
609).  Benzyl-phosphine  yields  with  bromine  a 
mixture  of  its  own  hydrobromide  and  substitu- 
tion-products (Letts  a.  Blake,  Tr.  E.  35,  pt.  2). 
Sulphur  acts  on  the  primary  bases.  With 
the  methyl  and  ethyl  derivatives,  compounds 
have  been  obtained  but  not  investigated  (Hof- 
mann, B.  4,  433,  610).  With  phenyl  phosphine 
sulphur  acts  slowly  in  the  cold,  rapidly  at  a  high 
temperature  (Michaelis,  B.  10,  810).  Two  sub- 
stances are  produced,  one,  a  thick  liquid,  soluble 
in  ether,  having  the  composition  (CgH5)PH2S, 
the  other  a  crystalline  product  to  which 
Michaelis  assigns  the  formula  (CeH5P)3S.  The 
first  of  these  bodies  decomposes  when  heated  in 
the  following  manner : 

2C.H,PH,S  =  OeH^PS  -I-  OjHjPH,  +  H^S. 
When  benzyl  phosphine  is  warmed  with  sulphur 
the  following  reaction  occurs  (Letts  a.  Blake,  l.c.) : 

2C,H,PH,  -H  6S  =  (OjHJjPjS^Hy  +  HjS 
and  the  resulting  pyro-benzyl-thiophosphinic 
acid  when  boiled  with  water  is  decomposed, 
yielding  mono-thro-benzyl  phosphinic  acid : 
(CjHO^^SjH,  +  4H,0  =  2C,H,PS(0H)j  +  BH^S. 
In  view  of  the  analogies  existing  between 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  considerable  interest 
is  attached  to  the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride 
and  bisulphide  of  carbon  on  the  primary  phos- 
phines. Bisulphide  of  carbon  acts  upon  both 
methyl  and  ethyl  phosphine  (Hofmann,  B.  4, 
433,  610),  but  the  products  have  not  been  in- 
vestigated. Michaelis  a.  Dittler  (B.  12,  338) 
have  studied  the  action  of  both  reagents  on 
phenyl  phosphine.  When  carbonyl  chloride  is 
passed  slowly  into  that  substance,  an  energetic 
reaction  occurs  in  the  foUovring  manner  : 

20001j  +  O.H5PHj= C^5PClj+  2C0  +  2HC1. 
Phenyl  phosphine  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  act 
upon  each  other  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
150°,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  liberated. 
The  product  of  the  reaction  is  a  resinous  body 
(OjH5PHCS)2S,  and  the  reaction  itself  proceeds 
a^scording  to  the  equation 

20,H5PH,+  2CSj=  {CeH5PHCS)2S  +  H,S. 
Michaelis  a.  Dittler  were  not  successful  in  their 
attempts  to  prepare  a  phosphorised  mustard  oil 
Jrom  this  compound. 

They  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  obtaining 
a  phosphorised  carbylamine  by  the  action  of 
chloroform  and  caustic  potash  on  phenyl  phos- 
phine. It  is  true  that  a  reaction  occurs,  but  its 
course  is  completely  diiierent  from  that  which 
takes  place  with  an  amine,  viz. : 

C^HsPH,  +  4KH0  +  CHCI3  = 
OjHjPHKO,  -h  3KG1  +  CH3OH  +  HjO. 
It  thus  appears  that,  in  their  behaviour  with 
carbonyl  chloride  and  a  mixture  of  caustic 
potash  and  chloroform,  priinary  phosphines 
behave  in  an  entirely  different  manner  from  the 
corresponding  amines,  though  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  analogy  as  regards-  the  action  of  both 
on  bisulphide  of  carbon.  This  difference  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  strong  a£Snity  of  phosphorus 
for  electronegative  elements,  such  as  the  halo- 
gens, oxygen,  and  sulphur.  Ohloraoetio  and 
bromacetic  acid  react  with  benzyl  phosphine, 
and  chloroformio  ether  appears  to  form  a 
product  of  addition  (Letts  a.  Blake,  l.e.). 
Probably,  other  phosphines  act  in  a  similar 
manner  with  these  reagents. 
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Primajy  phosphlnes  readily  combine  with 
alkyl  iodides  to  give  hydriodides  of  seoondaiy 
phosphines. 

General  properties  of  the  secondary  phos- 
pliines.  The  following  secondary  phosphines. 
have  been  obtained : 


Kome 

Condition 

Boiling-point 

Dimethyl     phosphine 

' 

Liquid 

25° 

Di-ethyl 

2 

fi 

85° 

Di-isopropyl         „ 

118° 

Di-isobutyl           „ 

*f 

153° 

Di-lsoamyl           „ 

»» 

210°-215° 

Di-phenyl             „ 

280°  (about) 

Methyl-isopropyl  „ 

ff 

78°-80° 

Iso-propyl, 

isobntyl        „ 

8 

n 

139°-140° 
Decomposes 

Di-benzyl             „ 

a 

? 

when  boiled 

■  Hofmann,  B.  4,  610. 

•  Ibid.  B.  6,  294. 

•  md.  B.  6,  298. 
'iSid.  a  6,295. 

•  Lotta  a.  Blake,  Ijc 


'  Eofmann,  B.  i,  433. 

*  Ibid.  B.  6,  296. 

•  MichaeU3,S.  15,  801a. 
■  Eotmann,  B.  6,  300. 


All  the  secondary  phosphines  obtained  as 
yet  are  liqnids,  having  a  powerful  odour.  They 
are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether  &o. 

They  have  as  a  rule  a  strong  attraction  for 
oxygen,  fuming  and  growing  hot  on  exposure  to 
thu  air,  and  often  inflaming  spontaneously. 
In  some  cases  they  appear  to  have  even  a  greater 
affinity  for  oxygen  than  the  primary  bases.  This 
is  so  according  to  Hofmann  with  all  the  second- 
ary phosphines  of  the  fatty  series  which  he  ob- 
tained. But  apparently  it  is  not  the  case  with 
dipbenyl  phosphine.  The  products  of  this 
spontaneous  oxidation  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  examined  except  in  the  case  of  dibenzyl 
phosphine,  which  yields  dibenzyl  phosphinio 
(phosphonio)  acid  and  possibly  the  oxide  also 
(0,H,)2P0  (Letts  a.  Blake,  U.).  But  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  oxidation  by  nitrio  acid  have  been 
investigated,  chiefly  by  Hofmann  (B.  5,  104 ;  6, 
303).  These  are  in  aU  bases  phosphinio  acids, 
B2PHO2,  which  are  monobasic,  and  no  doubt 
have  the  constitution  E2P(0H):0. 

These  acids  are  probably  also  produced  when 
the  chlorides  B^FCl  are  oxidised  by  nitric  acid. 
Such  is  at  least  the  case  with  (C^J^FGl.  Some 
of  them  can  be  distilled  unchanged,  e.g.  dimethyl 
phosphinio  acid ;  others,  e.g.  dipbenyl  and  di- 
benzyl phosphinic  acid,  lose  water-,  and  give  pyro- 
acids. 

Secondary  phosphines  combine  with  acids, 
the  resulting  salts  being  far  more  stable  than 
those  of  the  primary  bases.  Thus  in  most  cases 
they  are  not  decomposed  by  water,  though  some 
are  (e.gr.  salts  of  diphenyl  phosphine).  Com- 
paratively little  is  known  regarding  secondary 
phosphines,  and  very  few  of  their  compounds 
have  been  investigated. 

Sulphur  acts  upon  them,  and  in  the  case  of 
diethyl  phosphine,  according  to  A.  W.  v.  Hof- 
mann a.  Mahla  (B.  25, 2436),  triethyl  phosphine 
sulphide  and  diethyl  dithiophosphinio  acid. 
PEtjSSH  are  formed,  together  with  a  third  sub- 
stance which  probably  has  the  composition 
PSEt2.S.S.S.PSEt2.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  also 
acts  upon  them,  but  the  products  do  not  appear 


to  have  been  investigated.  They  readily  com- 
bine with  alkyl  iodides,  giving  hydriodides  of 
tertiary  phosphines. 

General  properties  of  tertiary  phosphines. 
The  following  tertiary  bases  have  been  obtained : 


Ifame 

Condition 

Boiling-point 

Trimethyl   phosphine  ' 

Liquid 

40°-42° 

Tri-ethyl 

2 

11 

127° 

Tri-isopropyl        „ 

I 

If 

? 

Tri-isobutyl          „ 

4 

II 

215° 

Tri-isoamyl          „ 

s 

II 

about  300° 

Tri-phenyl           „ 

6 

Solid 

above  360° 

Tri-benzyl            „ 

6a 

II 

f> 

Bthyl-isopropyl- 

isobutyl        „ 

7 

Liquid 

about  190° 

Methyl-diphenyl  „ 

8 

II 

284° 

Ethyl-diphenyl    „ 

9 

II 

293° 

Di-ethyl-phenyl   „ 

10 

II 

220° 

Di-methyl-ethyl  „ 

_II- 

II 

83°-85° 

Di-ethyl-methyl  „ 

12 

II 

110°-112°- 

Di-ethyl-propyl    „ 

IS 

II 

146°-149° 

Di-ethyl-isoamyl  „ 

14 

II 

185°-187° 

Di-ethyl-benzyl    „ 

13 

II 

252°-255° 

Bthyl-dibenzyl     „ 

16 

II 

320°-330° 

Dimethyljp-tolyl  „ 

17 

II 

210° 

Di-ethyl  ^-tolyl   „ 

IS 

II 

240° 

Dimethyl  xylyl    „ 

19 

11 

230° 

Diethyl  xylyl 

20 

» 

260° 

•  >  Hofmann  a,  Cahouig,  A.  Ch.  [3]  51,  35. 

•  <  •  Hofmann,  B.  6, 292,  304. 

■  Michaells,  B.  16,  801.  '•  Letts  a.  Blake,  l.e. 

'  Hofmann,  B. «,  304.  ■  Miobaella,  A.  181,  345. 

•  ■»  Michaells  a.  Link,  A.  107, 210. 
"  "  '"  "  ■•  ■•  CclUe,  0.  J.  1888, 714. 
"  ■•  '•  "  Ozimatis,  B.  16, 2014. 

The  tertiary  phosphines  hitherto  obtained 
are,  with  the  exception  of  triphenyl  aild  tribenzyl 
phosphine,  liquids  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
having  a  powerful  odour.  They  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  ether  &a.  As  a  rule,  they 
oxidise  rapidly  in  contact  with  the  air,  fuming 
and  growing  hot,  and  in  some  cases  igniting 
spontaneonsly.  The  product  of  this  oxidation 
is  a  tertiary  phosphine  oxide  of  the  formula 
BgPO,  and,  no  doubt,  of  the  constitution  BjPiO. 

The  final  products  of  the  oxidation  of  phos- 
phnretted  hydrogen,  and  of  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  phosphines,  are  therefore  respec- 
tively: HsPO,,  EHjPOa,  E^HPOj,  E3PO,  the 
amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  phosphine  de- 
creasing in  a  regular  manner  as  the  series  is 
ascended. 

The  oxides  of  tertiary  phosphines  are  solid 
substances  of  remarkable  stability.  They  can 
in  the  majority  of  cases  be  distilled,  and  even 
boiled  with  nitrio  acid,  without  change.  By  no 
means  as  yet  discovered  can  they  be  reduced. 
Hydracids  combine  with  them,  and  they  give 
crystalline  compounds  with  a  number  of  metallic 
salts,  such  as  the  chlorides  of  platinum,  zino, 
mercury,  iron,  cobalt,  &a.,  also  in  some  cases 
with  chloride  of  acetyl,  bromine,  and  sulphur. 

Tertiary  phosphines  also  combine  with  the 
elements  of  the  sulphur  group,  forming  com- 
pounds analogous  to  the  oxides. 

The  salts  of  tertiary  phosphines  are  readily 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  bases  in  acids.  They 
are  stable,  and  are  not,  as  a  rule,  decomposed 
by  water.     Their  compounds  with  hydracida 
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have  been  chiefly  studied ;  those  containing  oxy- 
,  acids  have  not  been  investigated  (with  very  few 
exceptions).  The  haloid  salts  dissociate  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  on  heating.  Their  hydro- 
chlorides combine  with  chloride  of  platinum  to 
give  ohloroplatinates  of  normal  composition. 

.  Some  of  the  tertiary  phosphines  combine  with 
ohloracetic  acid  to  give  hydrochlorides  of  phos- 
phorised  betaines.  At  present  only  two  or  three 
of  these  substances  have  been  obtained— tri- 
methyl  phosphorus  betaine  by  Meyer  {B.  4, 734), 
the  corresponding  ethyl  derivative  by  Hofmann 
{Pr.  11,  530),  and  in  addition  to  these  two  the 
closely  allied  compound,  tri-methyl  phosphorus 
benzo-betaine  hydrochloride,  by  Michaelis  a. 
Czimatis  {B.  15,  2018),  (CHsjjPCl.CsH^.OOOH. 

The  compounds  of  these  phosphorised  betaines 
are  stable  and  '«reU-defLned  substances.  Letts 
{Tr.  E.  80,  pt.  1,  285)  has  investigated  the  re- 
actions and  decompositions  of  the  ethylated  body, 
which  are  of  some  interest. 

The  hydrate  and  the  salts  of  this  betaine  lose 
carbonic  anhydride  when  heated,  and  give  rise 
to  the  hydrate  or  salt  of  methyl-tri-ethyl-phos- 
phonium 

(OjH5)3PX.CH2.COOH  =  COj  +  (G^^)^VS..CS.„ 
a  reaction  which  is  entirely  analogous  to  that 
occurring  when  the  corresponding  sulphur  com- 
pounds{«7ie«mes)areheated:(CHj)2SX.CH2.COOH 
=  C0j+(CH,)jSX.CH3.  WhUe  it  is  perfectly 
different  from  that  which  the  true  (nitrogen) 
betaines  experience,  as  they  either  dissociate 
into  the  original  trialkyl-amine  and  the  group 
X.CH2.COOH  (or  the  products  of  its  decomposi- 
tion), or  distU  unchanged  (Briihl,  A.  177,  214). 

Treated  with  caustic  potash,  all  the  salts  of 
tri-ethyl  phosphorus  betaine  yield  tri-ethyl  phos- 
phine  oxide:  (C2H,)3PX.CHs,.COOH4-2KHO 
=  (C2H5)3PO  -I-  KX  +  OH3.COOK  +  HjO. 

Several  of  the  tertiary  phosphines  combine 
directly  and  energetically  with  a  molecule  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  to  give  highly  characteristic 
compounds,  usually  of  a  red  colour,  and  possibly 

having  the  constitution,  'B.^<:^h.a-  So  charac- 
teristic and  so  readily  formed  is  this  compound  in 
the  case  of  tri-ethyl  phosphine,  that  it^  produc- 
tion may  be  employed  as  a  test  either  for  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  or  for  the  phosphine  itself. 
As  yet  these  (bisulphide)  compounds  have  been 
obtained  only  with  methyl,  ethyl,  and  iso-propyl 
phosphine,  and  with  those  of  the  aromatic  phos- 
phines containing  ethyl  or  methyl  groups. 

According  to  Czimatis  (B.  15,  2016)  these 
mixed  phosphines  combine  very  easily  with  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  if  they  contain  methyl,  the 
readiness  with  which  combination  occurs  dimin- 
ishing, however,  in  proportion  to  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  aromatic  radicle,  while,  if  they 
contain  ethyl,  combination  occurs  only  slowly 
and  with  difficulty.-  Hofmann  {Tr.  1860,  431) 
has  somewhat  exhaustively  studied  the  compound 
of  tri-ethyl  phosphine  and  the  bisulphide,  which 
forms  with  explosive  violence.  Among  its  pro- 
perties are  the  following:  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  difficultly  soluble  in  ether,  but  easily  dis- 
solves in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on 
cooling  in  red  needles  like  chromic  anhydride. 
From  an  ethereal  solution  it  ia  deposited  by 
Bpontaneous  evaporation  in  large  deep-red  mono- 
clinio  ciystals  exhibiting  dichroism,  which  melt 


at  95°  and  volatilise  at  100".  It  is  soluble  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  if  the  solution  ia 
mixed  with  platinio  chloride,  a  yellow  amorphous 
compound  is  produced,  2(0,H5)3PCS2,PtClj. 
When  heated  with  silver  oxide  or  nitrate,  it 
is  decomposed  as  follows:  (C2H5)sPCS2  +  2Ag.jO 
=  Ag23  +  Ag2-l-C0j+(C2H5)sPS,  and  moist  air 
produces  a  similar  change.  But  if  is  heated  with 
water  to  10D°C.,  the  following  reaction  occurs  :— 

4(0,H.).PCS,+2H,0 

=2(OA).PS+(0,H.).PO+(0,H.).(OH.)POH+30S.. 

Heated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  suffers 
the  following  change  :  3(C^J,PCS2  +  H2S 

=  2(0A)3PS  +  (CH,S)(CX)3PCS,  +  CS,. 

The  action  of  halogens  upon  tertiary  phos- 
phines has  not  been  very  fuUy  studied.  Probably 
direct  addition  would  occur  in  all  cases.  This 
has  been  proved  to  take  place  with  tri-ethyl 
phosphine  if  the  halogen  is  allowed  to  act  very 
gradually  upon  it.  The  chloride  (CjHJjPClji 
thus  obtained  is  crystalline,  melting  at  100°  and 
volatihsing  readily,  though  its  boiling-point  is 
high.  Similar  compounds  of  bromine  and  iodine 
have  been  obtained. 

Compounds  of  tri-mettyl  and  tri-ethyl  phos- 
phine with  mustard  oils  are  formed  easily,  and 
give  crystalline  hydrochlorides.  They,  no  doubt, 
have  the  constitution,  StCrNEiPEj. 

[Note. — Some  of  the  aromatic  tertiary  phos- 
phines, especially  tri-phenyl  phosphine,  have 
properties  which  differ  materially  from  those  of 
other  tertiary  phosphines.  Thus  tri-phenyl 
phosphine  is  a  crystalline  solid  having  scarcely 
any  odour,  and  it  does  not  oxidise  spontaneously. 
It  is  remarkably  stable,  and  is  not  attacked  by 
chlorine  even  when  heated.  The  hydriodide  and 
hydrochloride  are  formed  when  it  is  dissolved  in 
the  warm  concentrated  hydracids,  and  are  crys- 
talline, but  on  adding  water  they  dissociate.  By 
treating  the  phosphine  with  bromine  and  an 
alkali,  or  by  oxidising  it  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chlorate  of  potash,  the  hydrate  (C8H5)3P(OH) ^ 
is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  solid.  This  when 
heated  to  100°  readily  loses  water,  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  oxide,  a  substance  which  is  not 
acted  upon  by  bromine,  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c.  By 
dissolving  the  phosphine  in  fuming  nitric  acid  a 
nitrate  of  the  formula  (C|jH5)3P(N03)j  is  ob- 
tained.] 

Tertiary  phosphines,  apparently  without  ex- 
ception, unite  with  alkyl  iodides  to  form  phos- 
phonium  salts. 

General  Properties  of  Quaternary  Compounds 
(Phosphanium  Salts).  So  many  of  these  bodies 
have  been  obtained  that  a  list  appears  inad- 
visable. It  would  include  derivatives  of  the 
series  C»H2„+.i  to  the  5th  term,  one  or  two  of  the 
series  GJS.in-^,  and  a  large  number  of  mixed 
phosphoniums  containing  various  radicles, 
among  which  are  vinyl,  allyl,  and  ethylene. 

The  phosphonium  salts  are  the  most  stable 
of  all  organic  phosphorus  compounds.  None  are 
decomposed  bf  water,  and  most  of  them  can  be 
obtained  readily  in  the  crystalline  state  by 
evaporating  their  solutions. 

As  a  rule,  they  are  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  They  are  readily  prepared  from  their 
iodides,  either  by  double  decomposition  with  a 
silver  salt,  or  by  first  obtaining  their  hydrates 
(by  the  action  of  moist  oxide  of  silver),  and 
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mbseqaeutly  neutralising  the  solution  with  the 
aoid. 

The  hydrates  E4POH  are  solid  substances, 
having  a  powerful  alkaline  reaction  and  many 
properties  similar  to  those  of  an  alkali.  Indeed, 
in  the  case  of  tetretbyl  phosphonium  hydrate, 
the  only  remarkable  point  of  difference  between 
it  and  caustic  potash  (so  far  as  its  reactions 
with  metallic  salts  &o.  are  concerned)  is  that, 
when  added  to  a  zinc  or  aluminium  salt,  the  zino 
or  aluminimn  hydrate,  which  is  at  first  precipi- 
tated, is  insoluble  in  an  excess.  Phosphonium 
hydrates  are  decomposed  when  heated,  and  in 
some  cases,  when  their  solutions  are  boiled  or 
at  the  moment  of  production,  into  a  tertiary 
phosphine  oxide  and  a  hydro-carbon, 
B,P0H=E3P0  +  B-H. 
The  action  of  heat  upon  the  salts  of  the 
phosphoniums  has  been  investigated  in  a 
number  of  cases,  partly  by  Letts  and  N.  Collie 
(Tr.  E.  30,  part  1,  213 ;  P.  M.  August  1886), 
and  partly  by  the  latter  chemist  alone. 

As  regards  the  haloid  salts,  the  chlorides  de- 
compose almost  quantitatively  into  a  hydro- 
carbon and  a  tertiary  phosphine  hydrochloride 
(Collie),  furnishing  an  excellent  method  for 
*  retrograding '  from  quaternary  to  tertiary 
bodies. 

'  When  the  phosphonium  chloride  contains 
several  ethyl  groups,  then  if  more  than  one  of  the 
latter  is  present,  ethylene  is  alway?  formed,  e.g. 
(C,H,),(C,H,)PC1  =  (C  A)2(C,H,)P.HC1  +  C^,. 
But  when  only  one  ethyl  group  is  present,  then, 
although,  ethylene  is  still  formed,  two  decompo- 
sitions occur,  e.g:  (1) 

2(C;a5)(GH,),PCl  =  2(0^,)(CH3),P,H01  -I-  C,H, 
(2)  (CA)(CH3)3PC1  =  (CH3)3P.HC1  +  C,H,. 
If  we  compare  the  decomposition  by  heat  of 
phosphonium  chlorides  with  the  decomposition 
of  any  of  the  compound  ammonium  salts,  it 
must  be  with  the  hydroxides  and  not  with  the 
corresponding  chlorides'  (Collie,  0.  J.  1888, 
636,  714),  e.g. 

(C^3).PC1    =  (C,H,)3P.HC1  -t-  C3H, 
(0,H  j,NOH  =  lc^,\TA  +  C,H,  +  H^O 
|C^3)3(C,H,)P(0H)  =  (C^HJePO  +  C,H, 
(02H5)3(CH3)NC1       =(C^3),NH-0H3C1. 

The  effect  of  heat  on  phosphonium  salts  de- 
rived from  oxyacids  is  completely  different.  In 
the  case  of  the  ethyl  series  at  all  events,  they 
Buffer,  as  a  rule,  at  least  two,  and  occasionally 
three,  different  and  distinct  decompositions.  In 
one  of  these  the  molecule  splits  up  into  three 
new  groups,  consisting  respectively  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  a  (paraffin)  hydrocarbon,  and  the  ter- 
tiary phosphine.  In  the  other,  two  hydrocarbons 
are  formed — namely,  an  define  and  a  paraffin — in 
addition  to  carbonic  anhydride  and  the  tertiary 
phosphine.  Whilst  in  the  third,  a  totally  differ- 
ent change  occurs,  in  which  only  two  products 
are  formed — namely,  the  oxide  of  the  tertiary 
phosphine  and  a  ketone, 

(1)  Et3P<^^^.2  =  Et3P  +  C0,  +  C,H3B. 

(2)  Et.P<|&g  =  Et3P  +  CO,  +  0,H,  +  BH 

(3)  Et.P<gg?^  =  Et.PO  +  0 A-CO A 


It  is  possible,  if  not  indeed  probable,  that  the 
third  reaction  occurs  subsequently  to  the  first, 
and  that  it  really  depends  upon  the  reducing 
action  of  the  triethylphosphine  upon  the  carbonic 
anhydride,  at  the  high  temperature  at  which  the 
decomposition  usually  occurs,  whereby  carbonic 
oxide  is  liberated,  which  combines  with  the 
hydrocarbon  radicle  in  statu  nascendi,  forming 
a  ketone : 

Et3P  +  COj  +  (Et)  +  (E)  =  EtjPO  ■)  EtCOE 
(or  EtjP  +  (OCO  -  E)  -I-  (Et)  =  EtjPO  +  EtCOE). 

If  we  merely  consider  the  third  kind  of  de- 
composition alone,  it  appears  to  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  analogous  to  the  decomposition  which  a 
sulphine  compound  suffers  when  heated,  the 
difference  depending  on  the  greater  attraction 
which  phosphorus  has  for  oxygen,  compared  with 
that  of  sulphur  for  the  same  element.  In  both 
oases  a  hydrocarbon  group  is  detached  from  the 
molecule,  and  also  the  residue  of  the  acid,  but 
while  with  the  sulphur  compounds  these  two 
simply  combine  (forming  a  compound  ether),  and 
leave  a  Jiydrocarbon  sulphide,  in  the  case  of  the 
phosphonium  salt  the  acid  residue  is  reduced  by 
the  tertiary  phosphine,  and  the  group  thus  left 
combines  with  the  hydrocarbon  radicle,  forming 
a  ketone. 

Thus— 

^*2^<C!oocB = ^*^^ + Etooca. 


■Et 


^*»Ki 


OCE 


=  Et,PO  +  EtOCE. 


A  result  of  this  kind  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  views  expressed  by  Crum  Brown  and 
Letts  (Tr.  E.  28,  871 ;  Letts,  Tr.  E.  30,  295)  re- 
garding the  analogies  and  differences  existing 
between  phosphorus  and  sulphur  and  their  com- 
pounds. 

When  the  phosphonium  salts  contain  ethyl- 
ene they  suffer  a  different  decomposition  under 
the  influence  of  heat;  at  least  this  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  case  with  the  bromide  of 
bromo-ethylene-triethylphosphbnium,  and  the 
bromide  of  hydroxy-ethylene-triethyl  phos- 
phonium, which  decompose  as  follows  (Hof- 
mann) : — 

C2H,Br.P(C^5),Br  =  HBr  +  (03H3)(CjH,)3PBr 
C,H,(0H).P(CA)3Br  =  H,0  +  (C2H3)(C,H3),PBr 

and  also  in  that  of  the  hydrate  of  ethylene-hes- 
ethyl  diphosphonium,  which  decomposes  ac- 
cording to  the  equation :  G^i^(C^^ fiiB) 
=  C^,  +  (0,H3)3P  +  (C  A)3P0  +  H3O. 

Masson  and  Kirkland  (O.  /.  1889, 126)  have 
studied  the  action  of  bromine  and  chlorine  on 
the  salts  of  tetrethyl  phosphonium,  the  results 
showing  a  very  close  similarity  between  the  poly- 
haloid  derivatives  of  tetrethyl  phosphonium  and 
those  of  trimethyl  sulphine  and  of  tetramethyl 
ammonium  previously  described  by  Dobbin  and 
Masson  (O.  /.  1885,  56 ;  1886,  846).  The  ten- 
dency to  form  solid  poly-haloid  compounds  is, 
however,  more  marked.  For  the  table,  contain- 
ing a  list  of  the  new  substances,  the  methods 
of  forming  them,  and  their  chief  properties,  the 
original  memoir  should  be  consulted. 

Organic  Fhospborus  Compounds  which  can- 
not be  placed  in  any  of  the.  above  Groups. 
A  phorphorised  caoodyl  (CH,)4Pj  (the  methyl 
analogue  of  liquid  phosphoretted  hydrogen)  was 
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obtained  by  Thfaard  (C.  B.  21, 144,  25,  829)  by 
the  action  of  chloride  of  methyl  on  phosphide 
of  calcium,  and  is  interesting  not  alone  as  being 
the  sole  representative  (as  yet  prepared)  of  its 
class,  but  also  as  having  been  probably  the  first 
phosphine  obtained.  Th^nard  describes  it  as  a 
colourless,  highly  refractive  liquid,  of  an  odour 
recalling  that  of  cacodyl  itself,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  boiling  at  about  250°.  It  inflames 
spontaneously  in  contact  with  air,  but  if  oxidised 
slowly  gives  a  crystalline  acid  (0H.,)4PjH204  = 
(CHsJijFHOj  (dimethyl  phosphinic  acid?),  analo- 
gous to  cacodylic  acid.  Treated  vnth  an  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  tri- 
methyl  phosphine,  and  a  solid  yellow  substance 
(CH,),?^  (which  is  also  formed  in  the  original 
reaction),  and  which  Th^nard  regarded  as  the 
methyl  analogue  of  solid  phosphide  of  hydrogen. 

Michaelis  (B.  10,  807)  obtained  a  substance, 
which  he  TxtLibeidi^hosphenyl  oi phospho-benzene 
C|jHj.P:P.C5ll5  (corresponding  to  azobenzene),  by 
the  action  of  phenyl  phosphorous  chloride  on 
monophenyl  phosphine  O5H5PCL,  +  OjHsPHj  = 
(C8H5)2P2+2HC1.  It  is  a  pale-yellow  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  readily 
soluble  in  hot  benzene,  and  is  slowly  oxidised  by 
the  air  to  {Og'H.^^fl.  Treated  with  chlorine, 
phenyl  phosphorous  chloride  is  regenerated. 
With  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidised  to  phenyl  phos- 
phinous  (benzene  phosphinic)  acid  CgHjPKjO, 
if  the  acid  is  dilute,  but  to  phenyl  phosphinic 
(benzene  phosphonic)  acid  C^B.JPSfi,  if  the 
acid  is  strong.  Treated  witli  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  reacts  so  as  to  regenerate  the  substances  from 
which  it  is  formed, 

Michaelis  (B.  7,  499)  also  obtained  a  sub- 
stance, which  he  called  di-phospho-beniene  hy- 
drate 08Hj.P:P.0H,  by  the  action  of  spontane- 
ously inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen  on 
phenyl  phosphorous  chJoride.  It  is  a  yellow 
powder,  soluble  with  ease  in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
taking  fire  on  exposure  to  air,  and  oxidised  by 
nitric  acid  to  phenyl  phosphinic  (benzene  phos- 
phonic) and  phosphoric  acids.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  Michaelis  {B.  11, 885)  obtained  a  phenyl- 
ated  solid  phosphide  of  hydrogen  (C,H5)HP4  by 
treating  phenyl  phosphorous  chloride  with  a 
quantity  of  water  insufficient  for  complete  decom- 
position (for  instance,  by  keeping  it  in  a  badly- 
stoppered  bottle).  It  is  a  dark-yellow  amorphous 
body,  having  a  faint  odour  of  phenyl  phosphine, 
soluble  in  hot  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Treated  with 
chlorine  it  reacts  as  follows:  (C,H,)HP4-l-6Gl2  = 
3P01,-H(CeH,)PCl,-HH01.  Nitric  acid  oxidises 
it  to  a  mixture  of  phenyl  phosphinic  (benzene 
phosphonic)  and  phosphoric  acids. 

The  action  of  phosphonium  iodide  on  alde- 
hydes has  been  studied  by  Girard  {A.  Ch.  [7]  2, 
50),  while  that  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  and 
hydrochloric  acid  on  the  same  bodies  and  on 
ketonic  acids  has  been  investigated  by  Messinger 
and  Engels  [B.  21,  328,  2919>  Girard  obtained 
products  of  addition  containing  four  molecules 
of  the  aldehyde  (valeric,  propionic,  salicylic,  and 
benzoic)  to  one  of  phosphonium  iodide. 

Messinger  and  Engels  obtained  similar  bodies 
by  acting  on  the  aldehydes  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  phosphoretted  hydrogen.  The  compounds 
thus  formed  are  for  the  greater  part  solid,  orya- 
talliue,  and  fairly  stable.    By  treatment  with 


water  they  aire  deooinposecl,  and  the  aqueouf 
solution  gives  the  reactions  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  phosphoretted  hydrogen.  Their  constitu- 
tion is  probably  represented  by  the  formula 
(E.0H0H),PC1.  Chloride  of  tetra-hydroxy- 
ethylidene  phosphine  (C2H,0)4PC1  is  decomposed 
by  caustic  potash  into  the  free  phosphine 
(CjH,O),P0jH4O  and  the  hydrate  [0^fi),T?lOB.). 
Benzaldehyde  and  its  mono-nitro-  derivative 
give  compounds  which  differ  from  those  obtained 
in  the  fatty  series  in  that  they  contain  no 
hydracid. 

Messinger  and  Engels  have  summarised  the 
results  of  their'researohes  as  follows:  (1)  Phos- 
phoretted hydrogen  does  not  act  on  an  aldehyde 
alone,  but  is  absorbed  if  at  the  same  time  a 
hydracid  is  present.  The  absorption  occurs 
more  completely  if  the  aldehyde  is  largely  di- 
luted with  ether.  (2)  The  aldehydes  of  the  fatty' 
series  combine  with  a  molecule  of  phosphoretted 
hydrogen  and  a  molecule  of  hydracid,  while 
those  of  the  aromatic  series  combine  with  phos- 
phoretted hydrogen  only,  though  in  order  that 
the  compound  shall  be  formed  the  presence 
of  the  hydracid  is  necessary.  (With  benzoic 
aldehyde  the  compound  has  the  formula 
(C6H5C0H)4PHa.)  (3)  The  phosphorised  deriva- 
tives of  the  fatty  series  have  an  unpleasant 
smell,  and  are  decomposed  by  water,  while  those 
of  the  aromatic  series  have  no  odour,  and  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  water.  All  are  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  ether,  and  in  some  cases  are  in- 
soluble. 

By  the  substitution  of  a  ketonic  aeid  for  an 
aldehyde  in  the  above  reaction,  compounds  are 
produced  in  certain  cases.  Thus  Icevulic  acid 
gives  an  oU,and  pyruvic  acid  a  solid  compound, 

O 

either  {CH,.CO.CO),P   or    (cH3-C-C  =  o),P, 

which  is  a  well-defined  crystalline  body,  having 
neither  basic  nor  acid  properties,  soluble  in 
alkalis  with  decomposition,  and  also  decom- 
posed when  heated  with  acids.  It  dissolves, 
however,  without  change  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
and  crystallises  out  on  cooling.  Boiled  with 
water,  it  is  decomposed  into  the  substances  from 
which  it  was  originally  produced.  It  forms 
crystalline  compoimds  with  aniline,  phenyl  hy- 
drazine, and  toluene  diamine.  E.  A.  L. 

FHOSPHXinC  ACIDS.  The  name  oxy-ethyl- 
phosphinic  acid  has  been  given  to  the  acid 
CB:Me(OH).PO(OH)j,  which  is  got  from  aldehyde 
by  successive  treatment  with  PGI3  and  water. 
A  more  appropriate  name  for  this  acid  is,  how- 
ever, oxy-ethane-phosphonic  acid,  the  term  phos- 
phinic acid  being  reserved  for  acids  B'P(OH)j 
containing  trivalent  phosphorus. 

PHOSPHINO-BEITZEHE  O.H5PO2.  Phos- 
phenylio  anhydride.  [100°].  Formed  from 
phosphenyUo  acid  and  POCI3  (Michaelis  a.  Bothe, 
B.  25, 1747).  White  crystalline  powder,  v.  sol. 
water,  being  reconverted  into  phosphenylio  acid. 

PHOSPHINO-i^-CUMENE  G^n^Ue^VO,. 

[216°].  Formed  from  0„HjMe3.P0(0H),  and 
G,H,Me,POCLi  (Michaelis  a.  Bothe,  B.  26, 1749). 
Plates  (from  benzene),  v,  e.  sol.  chloroform. 
Converted  by  hot  water  into  tf'-cumenephoBphonie 
acid. 
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PHOSPHINO-TOltrENE  0,H,Me.POs.  ^oZm- 
one  pkosphomo  cmhydride.  [101°].  Ponned 
from  0,H,.P0{0H)2  and  0,H,.POClj  (Michaelis 
a.  Bothe,  B.  25, 1748).  Converted  by  water  into 
toluene  phosphonic  acid, 

PHOSPHITES.    Salts  of  the  acid  H^PO,;  v. 

FBOBFHOBttS,  OXYAOIDS  01",  p.   151. 

PHOSPH0-.  Use  of  this  prefix  cuppUed  to  in- 
organio  compounds ;  for  phospho-  acids,phosphO' 
talis,  &o.,  V.  the  acids,  salts,  &o.,  to  which 
phospTuh  is  prefixed.  Thus,  phosphomolybdio 
acid  and  phosphomolybdates  are  described  under 
Molybdenum,  acids  of,  akd  iheib  salts. 

PHOSPHO-AMIDO-BEirZENE  STTLPHONIG 
ACID  P03H,.NH.08H,.S0jH.  The  chloride 
CbHsNSPOsOIj  [158°]  is  formed  from  p-amido- 
benzene  sulphonic  acid  and  PCI5  (Laar,  J.  pr. 
[2]  20,  250).  It  is  converted  by  MeOH  and 
alcohol  into  Me^'"  [114°]  and  EtaA'"  [102°]  re- 
spectively. 

PHOSPHOBEHZENE  OjHjPcPCjH,.  [150°]. 
Formed  by  slowly  adding  OsHsPH^  to  CjHsPCla 
in  a  current  of  H  (Kohler  a.  Michaelis,  B.  10, 
812).  Tellowish  powder,  insol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  sol.  benzene.  On  exposure  to  air  it 
is  oxidised  to  (CjHsP)^©.  Dilute  HNO3  oxidises 
it  to  phosphenylio  acid.  Chlorine,  diluted  with 
CO2,  forms  OeHsPOlj.  Cono.  HClAq  forms 
phenyl-phosphine  and  CsHjPOjHj. 

PHOSPHONITTU  GOMPOUKOS.  PH,  com- 
bines with  the  halogen  acids  HX  to  form  com- 


20  atmos.  pressure  at  14°,  or  by  cooling  to  —26° 
under  ordinary  pressure  (Ogier,  0.  iJ.  89,  705). 
Skinner  {Pr.  1887.  283)  found  the  critical  temp, 
to  be  48°  under  95  atmos. ;  and  the  maximum 
vapoar-pressure  line  to  be  below  those  of  ECl 
and  PHj  at  all  temperatures ;  from  —  30°  to  10° 
the  line  was  normal,  above  10°  combination 
began;  at  temperatures  near  the  critical  the 
volume  of  liquid  PH,01  formed  was  nearly  half 
that  of  the  liquid  constituents. 

PHOsPHONinm  EYDBOxiDE.  (?)FH40H.  When 
PH,  is  strongly  compressed  in  presence  of  water 
the  PH,  liquefies  and  floats  on  the  water.  If  the 
pressure  is  now  suddenly  decreased,  white  crys- 
tals are  formed;  these  crystals  are  probably 
PHjOH  (no  analyses  have  been  made).  The 
production  and  dissociation  of  the  crystals  occur 
at  definite  pressures  and  temperatures.  No 
formation  occurs  above  28°  at  any  pressure. 
The  crystals  can  be  distilled  from  one  part  of 
the  tube  to  another  by  gently  warming  {Oailletet 
a.  Bordet,  G.  B.  95,  68).  When  equal  volumes 
FH3  and  GO2  are  compressed  in  presence  of 
water,  below  22°,  the  gases  disappear  and  whit? 
crystals  are  formed,  which  C.  a.  B.  (Z.c.)  take  to 
be  a  mixture  of  PHjOH  and  the  hydrate  00j.8Hu0 
discovered  by  Wroblewski  (C.  B.  94,  954). 

Phosphonium  iodidb  PHjI.  H.P.  [P,H',I] 
=  29,600  (solid  PH^I  from  H,  solid  P,  and  solid 
I);  [PH»,HI]  =  24,100  (solid  PHJ  from  gaseous 
PH,  and  HI)  (Ogier,  O.  B.  89,  706).    This  com- 


pounds PH3HX.  The  reactions  Of  these  com- 
pounds are  most  simply  expressed  by  regarding 
them  as  salts  of  the  radicle  PH^ ;  following  the 
analogy  of  the  ammonium  compounds,  the  bodies 
PH4X  are  a^eA.phosphomum  compounds.  The 
mol.  weights  of  these  compounds  have  not  been 
determined. 

Phosphonium  bkomide  PH^Br.  H.P. 
[PH»,HBr]  =  23,000;  [P,HSBr]  =  44,100  (soUd 
PHjBr  from  H,  solid  P,  and  liquid  Br)  (Ogier, 
G.  B.  89,  706).  Colourless  cubes ;  melts  at  30°. 
V.D.  27"7  corresponding  with  that  required  by 
PHj  +  HBr  (Bineau,  A.  Gh.  [2].  68,  431).  DeU- 
4uesces  in  air ;  decomposed  violently  by  water 
to  PH,  and  HBrAq.  Prepared  by  bringing  to- 
gether PH,  and  HBr  (Serullas,  S.  64,  238) ;  by 
leading  PH,  into  cold  cone.  HBrAq  (Ogier,  0.  B. 
89,  705);  by  heating  cone.  HBrAq  with  P  to 
100°-120°  (Damoiseau,  C.  B.  91,  883). 

PHOSPHOsnuM  CHLOEiDB  PH^Cl.  Formed  in 
colourless  crystals,  melting  at  0.  25°,  by  subject- 
ing a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  HCl  and  PH,  to 


pound  was  discovered  by  Labillardi^re  and  Gay- 
Iiussac  (A.  Gh.  [2]  6,  304),  and  more  fully  ex- 
amined by  Serullas  {S,  64,  238)  and  H.  Rose  (P. 
24,  161 ;  46,  636). 

Formation. — 1.  By  bringing  together  PH, 
and  HI  as  gases  or  in  oonc.  aqueous  solutions. — 
2.  By  the  action  of  gaseous  PH,  on  I  (Hofmann, 
A.  103,  365).— 3.  By  the  action  of  red  F  on  cone. 
HLA.q  at  160°  (Oppenheim,  Bl.  [2]  1,  168),— 4. 
Along  with  P,I.„  by  the  action  of  HI  gas  on  P  at 
ordinary  temperatures  (Damoiseau,  G.  B.  91, 
883). — 5.  By  the  action  of  a  little  water  on  PI, 
(v.  Preparation). — 6.  By  the  reaction  of  HI  on 
H,POj  and  warming  the  product  in  CO,  (Lis- 
senko,  B.  9,  1313). 

Preparation.— F  and  I  are  combined  in  CS, 
solution,  and  the  product  is  decomposed  by  a 
little  water  (Baeyer,  A.  165,  269 ;  Hofmann,  B. 
6,  286).  Hofmann  (Z.c.)  gives  the  following 
directions:  400  g.  F  are  dissolved  in  the 
same  weight  of  dry  CS,  in  a  retort  of  1  litre 
capacity,  and  to  this  solution,  kept  eool,  680g. 
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I  are  added  by  small  portions.  The  whole  of  the 
CSj  is  then  distilled  ofE  on  a  water-bath,  an  ope- 
ration which  takes  9  or  10  hours.  The  retort  is 
then  connected  with  a ,  long  wide  condensing 
tube,  and  a  two-necked  globular  receiver,  from 
which  a  ooimeoting  tube  passes  to  two  conden- 
sing bottles,  the  first  containing  dilute  HIAq,  the 
second  water  (see  fig.).  Heat  is  then  applied 
to  the  retort,  gently  at  first,  and  240  g.  water  are 
slowly  added  through  the  drop-funnel.  PHjI 
and  HI  are  formed;  the  HI  collects  in  the  con- 
densing bottles,  and  the  PH^I  forms  a  crust, 
cbiefiy  in  the  tube,  and  in  smaller  quantity  in 
the  globular  receiver,  which,  to  prevent  stoppage, 
should  be  connected  with  the  long  tube  by  a 
wide  tube.  To  prevent  the  liquid  in  the  con- 
densing-bottles  from  being  forced  back  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rapid  absorption,  a  slow  stream  of 
GOj  is  passed  through  the  apparatus  during  the 
whole  operation.  A  well-conducted  sublimation 
may  be  completed  in  8  or  9  hours.  When  it  is 
finished  one  end  of  the  long  condensing  tube  is 
closed  with  a  cork,  and  the  FH^I  is  detached  by 
means  of  a  stout  wire  bent  and  sharpened  at  the 
end.  Hofmann  expresses  the  reaction  thus : 
13P  H-  91  ^-  21HjO  =  7PHjI  +  3H,PjO,  +  2HI.  The 
FH.J.  may  be  sublimed  in  dry  HI. 

Properties. — Large,  clear,  lustrous,  pyra- 
midal crystals ;  boils  at  c.  80° ;  may  be  sublimed 
in  HI. 

Beactions. — 1.  Withca/rbon  compounds  reacts 
as  a  very  energetic  reducing  agent,  and  is  much 
used  in  preparing  phosphines  &o.  (v.  Pnos- 
PHiNEs). — 2.  Decomposed  rapidly  by  water  or  al- 
kali solution,  evolving  non-inflammable  PHj  (v. 
Phosphobus  tbihydkide,  Preparation  2,  p.  136). 
3.  With  alcohol  forms  EtI  and  PH, ;  if  the  reac- 
tion is  conducted  in  a  sealed  tube  PEt,  and  PEtJ 
are  produced. — 4.  With  phosphorus  trichloride 
forms  PJ^,  HCl,  PH,,  and  solid  PjH  (de  Wilde, 
B.  16,  217).— 5.  PHJ  is  inflamed  by  contact 
with  many  cone,  acids,  e.g.  HNO3,  HCl,  HBr,  HI. 

Phobphontom  sulphate.  When  PHj  is  passed 
into  H2SO4  at  ordinary  temperatures  much  heat 
is  produced,  S  separates,  and  SO^is  formed.  The 
reaction  is  much  slower  if  the  acid  is  cooled  by 
ice  and  salt;  if  the  H2SO4  is  cooled  to  -20°  or 
—  25°  (by  rapid  evaporation  of  CHjCl)  a  syrupy 
liquid  is  formed,  from  which  a  white,  crystalline, 
very  deliquescent  solid  separates;  this  solid 
seems  to  be  phosphonium  sulphate  [?(PH4)2SOJ 
(Besson,  C.  R.  109, 644).  Exposed  to  air,  HaPOj, 
HaPOj,  and  HjPOj  are  formed  with  SO^,  S,  and 
u  little  HjS ;  dissolves  in  water  with  hissing 
noise  and  evolution  of  PH3,  but  no  reduction  of 
the  HjSO,.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

PHOSBHOEIC  ACIDS.    In  this  article  are 

.described  the  three  acids,  HgPO,,  HPO„  and 

H4P2O, ;  the  salts  of  these  acids  are  "described 

under  Phospbaies   (p.   106)  ;    for   the    other 

oxyacids  of  P  and  their  salts  v.  Phosphobus, 

OXTACmS    OF,    AND    THEIB    BAIilS   (p.   149).      The 

oxide  PjO,  is  the  anhydride  of  three  acids :  cold 
water  added  to  PjOj  forms  HPOj,  the  long-con- 
tinued action  of  moist  air  on  HFO,  produces 
HjP^O,,  and  H^PO^  is  formed  by  boiling  for  some 
time  an  aqueous  solution  of  HPO,  or  H4P2O,. 
The  three  acids  may  be  formulated  as  V^O^Mfi, 
Vjd^SRjO,  and  PjO,-3HjO  {of.  Phosphates,  p. 
106). 


Oethophosphoeic  acid  HsPO^.  {Phoaphorit 
acid.  Tribasic  phosphoric  acid^  S.G.  1-88 
(Sohiff,  A.  113,  183).  Melts  at  41-75°;  Uquid 
solidifies  at  38°,  temperature  rising  to  40'5'' 
(Berthelot,  Bl.  [2]  29,  3).  H.E.  [P,0',H»]=i 
302,600  (formation  of  solid  acid) ;  300,080  (forma- 
tion of  molten  acid) ;  [P,O^H^Aq]  =  305,290  ( Th. 
2,225).  Heat  of  fusion =.-2520  (r;j.,  Z.O.).  One 
mol.  w.  of  the  molten  acid  in  grams  occupies 
52-02  O.C.  (Th.,  I.C.).  /ia  1-3584,  /1d1'363,  jttHl-3746, 
forH,P04Aq,  S.G.  1-11  (  =  29  p.c.)  (Gladstone, 
C.  J.  [2]  8, 101, 147).  Affinity  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion =  0.  25  (HNOa  =  100)  (Ostwald). 

Formation. — 1.  By  oxidising  P,  by  long  expo- 
sure to  moist  air  (Leeds,  A.  200,  286 ;  Wenzell, 
Ph.  [3]  14,  24),  or  by  HNO„  HCIO,,  HCIO4,  SO,, 
NO2,  &o.;  phosphates  are  formed  by  treating  P 
with  many  metallic  oxides,  and  with  alkali  car- 
bonates.— 2.  By  oxidising  HjPOaAq  or  HjPOjAq 
by  ClAq,  BrAq,  or  lAq,  HClOAq,  HNO3,  or  by 
AgjO  or  HgO;  HjPOaAq  is  oxidised  to  HjPOjAq 
by  standing  in  air. — 3.  By  reaction  of  boiling 
water  with  PA.  HPO3,  or  H^Pp,.— 4.  By  burn- 
ing PH,  in  moist  air  or  O. — 5.  By  reaction  of 
water  with  POClj,  or  much  water  with  POI5. — 
6.  By  oxidising,  by  HNOjAq,  the  mixture  of 
HgPOjAq  and  HjPO^Aq  obtained  in  making  HI 
by  the  action  of  P,  I,  and  H2O  (Pettenkofer,  A. 
138, 57). — 7.  By  decomposing  many  phosphates, 
e.g.  OasPjOj,  by  HjSOj ;  PbjPjOs  decomposed  by 
HjS  in  presence  of  water  gives  HjPO^Aq.  "For 
production  from  bones  v.  Diotionaby  of  Applied 
Chbmistby. — 8.  By  decomposing  (NHJHzPOi  by 
warm  cone.  HCLAq,  separating  NH4OI  after  cool- 
ing, and  evaporating  with  HNO3  tiU  all  NHj  salts 
and  HCl  are  expelled  (Joly,  C.  B.  102,  316). 

.  Preparation. — One  part  P  is  mixed  with  10- 
12  parts  HNOjAq  (free  from  H2SO4)  S.G.  1-2 
(the  acid  must  not  be  more  cone,  than  this) 
(Kranthausen,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  10,  410)  in  a  large 
retort,  the  beak  of  which  passes  loosely  into  a 
receiver  placed  in  cold  water;  about  -3  to  -6 
g.  I  is  added  for  100  g.  P  ;  the  retort  is 
gently  warmed  until  the  P  has  completely  dis- 
solved. Should  any  liquid  distil  over,  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  retort.  Oxidation  proceeds  more 
regularly,  and  at  a  lower  temperature,  when  a 
little  I  is  present  than  when  HNOjAq  alone  is 
used  (Horn,  Ph.  [3]  10,  468;  Ziegler,  D.P.J. 
258,  239).  If  I  is  not  added,  and  the  acid  is 
more  cone,  than  S.G.  1-2,  violent  explosions  may 
occur.  Von  Schrotter  recommends  the  employ- 
ment of  amorphous  P  and  acid  more  cone,  than 
S.G.  1-2.  When  the  P  is  all  dissolved,  the  con- 
tents of  the  retort  are  boiled,  and  5-7  parts  of 
the  liquid  are  distilled  off  (the  distillate  is 
HNOjAq,  S.G.  1-1  to  1-14).  During  this  part  of 
the  process  copious  evolution  of  NOj  often  occurs, 
due  to  the  oxidising  action  of  HNO,  on  HaPOa. 
According  to  Eeinsch  (J.pr.  28,  385)  little  NO, 
but  much  N,  is  formed  during  the  oxidation  of 
P  by  HNOj  at  boiling  temperature  in  absence  of 
air,  but  much  NO  is  produced  in  an  open  vessel 
at  low  temperatures.  The  liquid  in  the  retort 
is  evaporated  in  a  basin  until  the  fumes  cease  to 
turn  blue  litmus  red.  During  this  operation  NO, 
is  often  freely  given  off  (especially  if  little  or 
none  of  this  gas  has  been  produced  in  the  retort), 
as  the  oxidation  of  HaPO,  is  not  always  com- 
pleted untU  the  liquid  has  been  evaporated; 
should  no  gas  be  evolved  it  is  advisable  to  add  a 
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Kttle  cone.  HNOjAq  to  the  liquid  in  the  basin 
after  concentration,  and  again  evaporate  till 
acid  fumes  cease  to  como  off.  The  liquid  in 
the  basin  is  diluted  with  water,  saturated  with 
HjS,  kept  in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours,  and 
filtered  from  AsjSa  (and  Sb^Sj),  which  may 
separate  (ordinary  P  generally  contains  As). 
The  filtrate  is  then  evaporated,  at  a  temperature 
not  above  150°,  until  it  becomes  a  thick  syrup  on 
cooling,  and  the  cold  liquid  is  placed  over  HjSO,, 
when  it  slowly  solidifies.  By  evaporating  the 
syrup  in  vacuo  over  H^SO,,  crystalline  tablets  of 
HjPO^  are  obtained ;  a  fragment  uf  these  placed 
in  acid  S.G-.  1-8  (or  more  cone.)  immediately 
causes  crystallisation  (Huskisson,  £.  17, 161). 

Properties. — A  thick  semi-solid  mass,  S.G. 
1-88  (SchilE,  A.  113,  183) ;  also  obtained  in 
crystalline  tablets  by  evaporation  of  the  syrup 
S.G-.  1-88  in  vacuo  over  H^SO,.  According  to 
Berthelot  (Bl.  [2]  29, 3)  crystals  of  HsPO,  melt  at 
41-75° ;  the  liquid  solidifies  at  88°,  with  a  rise  of 
temperature  to  40-5°.  HjPOi  is-  tribasio,  forming 
salts  MiHjPOj,  M'jHPOj,  and  M'sPO^  (v.  Phos- 
phates, p.  107).  The  affinity  of  HjPOj  in  aqueous 
solution  is  about  25  (HNOj^lOO)  (Ostwald). 
Both  crystalline  and  syrup-like  HjPO,  deliquesce 
in  air.  The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  water; 
Hager  (in  his  commentary  to  the  Pharmacqpceia 
Qermamca)  gives  the  adjoining  table. 

According  to  Sieber  (Ph.  [3]  9, 598),  HjPOjAq 
containing  -5  p.c.  acid  (or  even  less)  stops  putre- 
faction. 

Reactions. — 1.  Heated  to  o.  213°,  H^P^O,  is 
formed ;  at  a  higher  temperature  HPOj  begins 
to  be  formed,  and  at  full  red  heat  only  EPO,  is 
produced. — 2.  Is  not  decomposed  by  electric 
current,  according  to  Luckow  (Fr.  1880.  1) ;  by 
electrolysis  of  HjPO.iAq,  using  C  poles,  Bartoli  a. 
Papasogli((3.  11,  239,  468;  12,  113,  117,125) 
obtained  a  substance  containing  C  and  P,  which 
they  called  phosphomellogen.  Molten  HaPO,,  on 
electrolysis,  gives  off  H  and  0,  and  forms  H^P^O,, 
then  HPO3,  and  then  H,PO„  and  inflammable  P 
hydride  (Janecek,  C.  C.  1888.  273).— 3.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  water  forms  hydrates  with 
HjPOj,  when  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  water  [v. 
Orompton,  C.  J.  53,  116). — 4.  By  adding  alkali 
solutions  to  HjPOjAq  till  neutral,  salts  M^HPO, 
are  formed ;  addition  of  considerable  excess  of 
alkaU  produces  M3FO4.  For  connection  between 
quantity  of  alkali  added  and  electrical  conduc- 
tivity of  the  solution,  v.  D.  Berthelot  (0.  B.  113, 
851). — 5.  Eeaots  with  phosphorus  pentachloride 
at  ordinary  temperatures  to  form  POOI3  and  HCl ; 
with  phosphorus  oxychloride  when  hot  to  form 
HPO3  and  HOI,  or  H^PjO,  and  HCl,  according  to 
the  relative  quantities  of  HjPO,  and  POCl, ;  with 
phosphorus  trichloride  to  form  HPO3,  H3PO3,  and 
HCl;  and  with  metajphosphorio  acid  to  form 
H^PjO,  (Geuther,  J.  pr.  [2]  8,  339).  For  reac- 
tions of  salts  of  HsPOf  V.  Phosphates,  p.  107. 
For  nitriles  of  H3PO4  v.  Phospham  (p.  104),  and 
Phosphokus  oxtniteidb  (p.  144) ;  for  amide  and 
imido  arrdde  v.  Fhosfhamises  (p.  105)  and 
Phosphamido-imidb  (p.  105).  For  thh-amide  v, 
Phosphobus  sulfeochiiObide,  Reaction  7 
(p.  148). 

Fybophosphobio  ACTD,  H4P2O,. 

Prepa/ration. — 1.  An  impure  acid,  containing 
gome  H|POj  and  HPO,,  is  obtained  by  heating 
H3PO4  to  213°  until  a  little  dissolved  in  Cold 
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water  gives  a  white  pp.,  without  a  trace  of 
yellow  AgjPO,,  with  AgNOjAq,  after  neutralisa- 
tion by  NHjAq.— 2,  P61igot  {A.  Ch.  [2]  73,  286) 
obtained  crystals  of  H^P^O,  by  allowing  glacial 
HFO,  to  stand  in  moist  air  in  a  bottle  for  some 
years.  Crystals  of  HaPOj  formed  at  the  top  of 
the  bottle,  a  liquid  S.G-.  1'7  in  the  middle,  and 
crystals  of  HjPjO,  at  the  bottom. — 3.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  HiPjO,  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
PbjPp,  suspended  in  water  by  HjS,  filtering 
from  PbS,  and  allowing  the  H2S  to  evaporate  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  (Geuther,  J.pr.  [2]  8, 
359).— 4.  By  heating  together  H:;,P04  and  HPO3 
in  the  ratio  HPOstHsPO,.— 5.  By  the  reaction 
of  HsPO^  and  POClj  in  the  ratio  SHjPOjtPOClj 
(G.,  J.C.). 

Properties  and  Beactions.  —  A  glass-like 
solid ;  P6Ugot  {A.  Ch.  [2]  73,  286)  obtained  the 
acid  in  non-transparent  crystals  resembling 
loaf-sugar.  Dissolves  readily  in  water;  dilute 
solutions  remain  unchanged  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures (Graham),  when  heated  H^POjAq  is 
formed.  The  solution,  neutralised  by  NHjAq, 
gives  a  white  pp.  of  Ag.PjO,  with  AgNOjAq. 
HjPjO,  is  tetrabasio ;  for  description  of  salts 
V.  Phosphates,  p.  107.  When  heated  with 
PClj  reacts  according  to  relative  masses 
used:  (1)  H4P20,H-5POl5  =  7POCl,  +  4HCl;  (2) 
H^P  A  +  PCI5  =  2HP0,  +  pool,  +  2HC1  (Geuther, 
J.  pr.  [2]  8,  359).  POl,  heated  with  B.,FJ0, 
forms  HPO„  H3PO,,  and  HCl ;  POCI3  produces 
HPO3  and  HOI  (G.,  l.c.).  For  the  amic  acids  of 
H  ,P.^0„  and  other  amic  acids  derived  from  hy- 
pothetical condensed  pyrophoaphoric  acids,  v. 
Pbosphamic  acids  (p.  105). 

Meiaphosphobio  acid  HPO,  (Graham,  T. 
1833.  253).^ 

Pr^araUcm. — 1.  HaPO^Aq  or  B.,Ffi,A.q  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  heated  to 
full  redness  until  HjO  ceases  to  be  evolved. — 2. 
PbPgOg  is  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed 
by  H,^!  t^B  filtrate  from  PbS  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  heated  to  full  red  heat. — 3.  By 
heating  together  H3PO4  and  POOl,  in  the  ratio 
2H3POj:POClj,  or  H^Pp,  and  P0C4  in  the  ratio 
2HjP20,:POCla,  or  HjPjO,  and  PCI,  in  the  ratio 
SH^PAiPCl,  (Geuther,  J.pr.  [2]  8,  359).— 4.  By 
reacting  on  HaPOjAq  with  01  or  Br. — 5.  A  solu- 
tion of  P2O,  in  a  Uttle  cold  water  contains  HFO,. 

Properties  and  Beactions. — ^According  to 
Tammann  (/.  pr.  [2]  45,  417),  two  varieties  of 
HPO,  exist ;  one  is  a  soft,  silky  mass,  formed  by 
heating  HjPOj  until  one  molecule  of  HjO  is  re- 
moved ;  the  other  is  obtained  by  heating  H3PO4 
until  it  sets  to  a  glassy  mass  on  cooling.  A 
transparent,  colourless,  glass-like  solid.  Ordinary 
glacial  phosphoric  acid  is  impure  HPO3,  generally 
containing  considerable  quantities  of  Na  salts, 
and  some  HjPO,  or  H^PjO,.  Very  hygroscopic, 
soon  deliquesces  in  air.  Yolatiliged  completely  at 
bright-red  heat  (H.  Eose,  A.  7672, 13 ;  77,  319). 
Not  dehydrated  by  heat  nor  by  the  action  of  de- 
hydrating agents.  Heated  with  POI5  forms 
POOI3  and  H01,HP0aAq  is  changed  to  HjPOjAq, 
slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  rapidly 
by  boiling  or  by  adding  HClAq  or  HNOjAq. 
(For  rate  of  change  11.  Sabatier,  C.  B.  106,  63 ; 
108,  738,  804.)  HPO,  is  monobasic ;  several 
series  of  uietaphosphates,  some  polymeric  and 
some  isomeric,  exist  (v.  Phosphates,  p.  106). 
U.  M.  P.  If. 
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PHOSFHOEUS.  P.  At,  w.  3096.  Mol.  w, 
123-84  and  61-92  {v.  imfra).  The  following  data 
apply  to  ordinary  crystalline  P.  Melts  at  44"3° 
(Schrotter,  P.  81,  299) ;  at  44-2='  (Desains,  G.B. 
23,  149).  Boils  at  290°  (Pelletier,  A.  Ch.  4,  3) ; 
at  250°  (Heinrich,  Qm.-K.  [6th  ed.]  2,  102) ;  at 
287-3°  at  762  mm.,  165°  at  120  mm.  (Schrotter 
J.  1847-48).  S.G.  1-8367  at  0°,  1-8232  at  20°; 
1-8068  at  40°  (Pisati  a.  de  Franchis,  B.  8,  70). 
S.G.  at  b.p.  1-485  (Bamsay  a.  Masson,  C.  J.  39, 
50).  V.D.  62-7  to  65-1  at  500°- 1000°  (Dumas, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  49,  210 ;  Mitscherlich,  A.  12,  137 ; 
Deville  a.  Troost,  O.  B.  49,  241).  V.D.  at  1700  •■ 
o.  45  (Biltz  a.  V.  Meyer,  B.  22,  725).  S.H.  soHd, 
-78°  to  10°  =  -1699, 7°  to  13°  =  -1884  (Begnault, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  26,  286) ;  13°  to  36°  =  -202  (Kopp,  T. 
155,  71) ;  ligmd  =  -2Qi5  (Person,  A.  Ch.  [3]  21, 
295).  S.V.S.  0. 17 ;  at  b.p.  c.  21  (Eamsay  a.  Young, 
C.  J.  39, 50).  S.V.  of  P  in  PCI,  and  PBr,  =  25-3. 
O.E.  -0003674 -(--000000211*  from  50°  to  280°; 
C.B.  liquid  P  from  60°  onwards  = -0005167-1- 
•00000037  (t  =  50)  {Graham-Otto,  1881.  II.  2, 
283;  V.  also  Eopp,  A.  93,  129;  Pisati  a.  de 
Franchis,  B.  8,  70;   Leduc,   C.  B.  113,  259). 

Eefraotion-equivalent  C-^-     At.  w.j    14-93  ; 

spec,  refractive  power  for  H  line  a  ='4816 
(Haagen,  P.  131, 117).  H.C.  [P^  0"]  =  369,900, 
[P',  OS  Aq]  =  405,500,  [PS  0',  Aq]  =  250,060  (Th. 
2,  408).  Crystallises  in  dodecahedra  and  octa- 
hedra  (Trantweiu  a.  Buohner ;  Whewell,  O.  N. 
39, 144 ;  Story-Maskelyne ;  Mitscherlich,  B.  B. 
1855.  409 ;  Hermann,  B.  6, 1415).  For  spectrum, 
V.  B.  A.  1884.  434. 

The  following  data  apply  toredamiorphous  P. 
S.G.  2-106  at  17  (Schrotter,  /.  3,  262),  2-19° 
(Hittorf) ;  in  powder  S.G.  =  1-964  at  10°  (S.),  2-6 
(H.).  S.H.  16°  to  98°  =  -1698  (Begnault,  P.  89, 
496).  S.V.S.  c.  15.  E.O.(AgatO°  =  100)-00000123 
at  20°  (Matthiessen,  P.  103, 428).  H.C.  [PS  0^]  = 
362,820  jTroost  a.  Hautefeuille,  0.  B.  78,  748). 

The  following  data  apply  to  crystalline 
metalUc  P.  S.G.  2-34  at  155°.  S.V.S.  0. 13-2 
(Hittorf,  P.  126,  193). 

Historical.— In  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  substance  was  prepared  by  heat- 
ing heavy  spar  with  combustible  organic  matter, 
e.g.  egg-white  and  charcoal,  and  this  substance 
glowed  in  the  dark  (Kopp,  Oeschichte  der  Chemie, 
iv.  42).  From  this  time  the  name  phosphorus 
was  given  to  any  substance  which  emitted  light 
in  the  dark  vnthout  being  ignited  (4>ai(r^(ifios 
=  light-bearer).  The  substance  now  known  as 
phosphorus  was  prepared  for  the  first  time 
about  1670 ;  Brand  seems  to  have  been  the  dis- 
coverer, but  the  discovery  is  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  Kunkel  or  to  Boyle  (for  details  v.  Eopp'a 
Oeschichte  der  Chemie,  iii.  327). 

For  a  long  time  P  was  prepared  in  very  small 
quantities ;  it  was  obtained  by  evaporating  urine, 
mizing  the  residue  with  sand,  and  heating  in  a 
very  hot  fire.  In  1737  charcoal  was  mixed  with 
tbfi  sand  and  urine-residue.    The  discovery  of 
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phosphates  in  bones  by  Soheele  in  1771,  and  in 
minerals  by  Gahu  in  1780,  led  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  P  on  a  comparatively  large  scale.  The 
discovery  of  P*  played  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  phlogistic  theory.  Phos- 
phorus was  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of 
phlogiston  with  the  acid  which  was  formed 
when  F  was  burnt ;  this  aoid  was  composed  of 
phlogiston  and  muriatic  aoid  according  to  Stahl, 
and  of  vitriol  and  muriatic  acid  according  to 
Hofmann.  Marggraf  in  1743  determined  that  P 
increased  in  weight  when  burnt,  and  that  P  was 
obtained  by  heating  phosphoric  aoid  with  com- 
bustible matter.  In  1777  and  1780  Lavoisier 
showed  that  P  was  a  constituent  of  phosphoric 
acid  (c/.  Kopp,  I.e.). 

Occurrence. — P  is  not  found  unoombined. 
Phosphates  of  Al  and  Ca  occur  in  large  quan- 
tities in  many  rocks;  phosphates  of  Pe,  Pb, 
Mg,  and  NH,  &o.  are  also  widely  distributed 
minerals.  Coprolitea  (the  fossHised  excre- 
ments of  former  land-animals)  and  guano 
(the  excrement  of  certain  birds)  consist  very 
largely  of  Ca  phosphate.  Phosphates  also  occur 
in  some  kinds  of  coal  (Carnot,  C.  B.  99, 154). 
Phosphates  of  Ca^andMg  are  found  in  the  ashes 
of  plants  and  the  bones  of  animals ;  P  occurs  in 
combination  with  6,  E,  and  N  in  the  yolk  of 
eggs,  in  blood,  in  semen,  and  in  nerve  and  brain 
matter. 

fformatum. — Ordinary   phosphorus    is 
formed :  1. — ^By  heating  GaPO,  with  powdered 
charcoal,  3Ca(PO3)s  +  10O 
=  4P-Hl0CO-l-Cas(PO4)j;     or   with    SiO,   and 
charcoal,  2Ca(PO8)2-H0O  +  2SiO2 
=  4P  -H 1000  +  2CaSiOj.— 2.'  By  reducing 
Pba(PO,)j  with  charcoal  (Donovan,  P.  M.  [4]  2, 
202 ;  Pourcroy  a.  Yauquelin,  OmeUn's  Sandb. 
[6th   edit.]  i.  2,   95). — 3.    By  decomposing  a 
strongly-heated  mixture  of  Oas(PO,)2  and  0  by 
HCl  (Oari-Montrand,  C.  B.  38,  864). 

Bed  phosphorus  is  formed:  1.  By  the 
action  of  light,  heat,  or  electricity  on  ordinary 
P,  whether  the  P  be  solid  or  in  solution,  dry  or 
moist,  at  ordinary  temperature  or  at  —14° 
(Schrotter,  W.  A.  B.  1,  130 ;  8,  241 ;  9,  414 ; 
Corenwinder,  A.  Oh.  [3]  80,  242;  Lallemand, 
a.B.  70,  182;  Hittorf,  P.  126,  193;  V.  Meyer, 
B.  15,  297 ;  Grove,  0.  J.  16,  269).— 2.  By  heat- 
ing common  P  with  a  little  I.  One  part  of  I  suf- 
fices to  transform  o.  100  parts  of  P  into  the  red 
variety,  by  melting  the  P,  mixing  in  the  I,  and 
heating  again ;  the  mass  becomes  red  at  100°,  at 
120°-130°  a  red  powder  separates,  at  200°  a 
more  or  less  explosive  action  occurs  and  the 
change  is  complete  (Brodie,  J.  pr.  58,  171). — 
3.  By  adding  a  Uttle  I  to  a  solution  of  common 
P  in  CSu,  evaporating  to  dryness,  adding  water, 
and  washing  with  GS,  (Corenwinder,  ^1.  Oh.  [3] 
30,  242;  Lallemand,  C.  B.  70,  182;  Brodie, 
J.pr.  58, 171).  RildorfE  (P.  128,  463)  supposed 
the  red  substance  thus  formed  to  be  a  hydride 
of  P. 

1.  Crystalline  ordinary  phosphorus 
is  formed :  1.  By  heating  red  P  in  a  vacuous  sealed 
tube  to  447°  (Hittorf,  P.  126,  193).— 2.  By  dis- 
solving ordinary  P  in  molten  lead  and  crystal- 
lising therefrom  (E.,  l.e.). 

PreparaUon, — 1.  The  details  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  ordinary  phosphorns  from  bone- 
ash  are  described  in  Diciionaby  of  ApfiiIes 


Chemistry,  vol.  iii.  Ordinary  P  frequently  con- 
tains notable  quantities  of  As,  derived  from  the 
H2SO4  used ;  this  can  be  removed  only  by  re- 
peated treatment  with  dilute  HNOjAq,  S.G.  1-1, 
a  process  which  involves  the  loss  of  about  |  of 
the  P  (Herz  a.  Barwald,  B.  B.  32,  2,  133 ;  ef. 
Dulk,  ibid.  34, 1,  247  ;  also  Waokenroder,  J.  pr. 
2,  340;  and  Liebig,  A.  11,  260).  Traces  of  red 
P  may  be  removed  by  shaking  in  a  closed  vessel 
with  cone.  K^CrjOjAq  and  HjSO,  (W6hler,.4.45, 
249).  Lockyer  (0.  N.  40,  101)  found  that  a 
specimen  of  dry  P  gare  o£E  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  H  when  heated  m  vaciio. 

2.  Bed  or  amorphous  phosphorus. — 
A  Small  flask  of  hard  glass  is  fitted  with  a  good 
cork  carrying  a  short  tube  and  an  exit-tube 
which  dips  just  beneaUi  the  surface  of  a  little 
Eg;  the  entrance  tube  is  fitted  with  a  stopcock. 
Dry  CO2  is  passed  through  the  apparatus  for 
some  time ;  a  dry  stick  of  common  P  is  then 
placed  in  the  fiask,  and  the  stream  of  CO,  is 
continued  for  a  little,  after  which  the  stopcock 
is  closed,  and  the  fiask  is  heated  on  a  sand-tray 
or  in  an  oil-bath,  to  240°-280°,  for  50-60  hours. 
After  cooling,  a  layer  of  red  F  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fiask,  generally  covered  by  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  kinds  of  P.  The  ordinary  P  is 
melted  by  running  in  a  little  water  at  50°-60° ; 
the  water  and  melted  P  are  poured  ofE;  the  resi- 
dual red  P  is  washed  repeatedly  with  CSj  (ad- 
dition of  CaCljAq,  38°-39°  Beaumi,  causes  the 
CS2  solution  to  rise  to  the  surface;  NickUs, 
O.  B.  42,  646),  or  with  boiling  KOEAq  S.G. 
1*3,  and  then  with  water  containing  a  little 
ENOj ;  the  red  P  is  finally  washed  with  water, 
and  dried  at  c.  100°  (Schrdtter,  W.  A.  B.  1,  130; 
8,  241 ;  9,  414). 

The  change  of  coinmon  into  red  P  occurs  in 
ten  minutes  by  heating  the  former  to  300°  in 
sealed  tubes  of  thick  glass,  from  which  the  air 
has  been  pumped  out  (Eittorf ,  P.  126, 193 ;  V. 
Meyer,  B.  15,  297), 

3.  Crystalline  metallic  phosphorus. 
Eittorf  (P.  126, 198)  claimed  to  have  formed  a 
distinct  variety  of  P  by  heating  red  F  in  sealed 
tubes  of  hard  glass  to  c.  447°  (in  vapour  of  S) ; 
and  also  by  dissolving  common  P  in  molten  lead 
and  crystallising.  A  wide  tube  of  hard  glass  is 
closed  at  one  end,  filled  to  {  with  common  F, 
and  then  filled  with  pieces  of  lead ;  the  open  end 
is  narrowed,  and  the  air  is  pumped  out  of  the 
tube,  which  is  then  sealed.  The  tube  is  em- 
bedded in  calcined  MgO,  placed  in  an  iron  tube, 
and  heated  above  the  melting-point  of  Pb  for 
8-10  hours.  After  cooling,  the  Pb  is  dissolved 
in  ENOjAq,  S.G.  I'l,  and  violet-black  crystals  of 
P  remain ;  these  crystals  have  not,  however, 
been  obtained  quite  free  from  lead. 

ProperiAes. — P  exists  in  three,  and  perhaps 
in  more  than  three,  modifications. 

1.  Ordinary,  octahedral,  or  sticJt 
phosphorus  is  a  semi-transparent,  colourless, 
crystalline  solid,  with  a  very  distinct  smell.  The 
smell  is  very  probably  due  to  a  mixture  of  ozone 
and  Pfia,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  P 
(Schonbein,  P.  65,  377 ;  Thorpe  a.  Tutton,  0.  J. 
57, 573).  When  melted  and  cooled  quickly  P  is 
opaque ;  when  cooled  slowly  it  is  nearly  as  clear 
as  water.  P  mast  be  kept  under  water ;  if  the 
water  is  free  from  air  the  F  remains  transparent 
(Baudrimont,  C.  B.  61,  857).    In  ordinary  wateT 
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P  becomes  cohered  with  a  whitish  film,  but  this 
again  becomes  transparent  at  o.  50°  (H.  Bose,  P. 
27,  563  ;  Baudrimont,  l.c.).  According  to  Mar- 
chand  {J.  pr.  20,  506)  the  white  film  contains 
from  -4  to  -7  p.o.  water ;  Pelouze  {A.  Ch.  [2]  50, 
63)  regarded  this  substance  as  a  hydrate  of  F, 
and  Mulder  {J.,  Ph.  23,  20)  as  a  compound  of 
oxide  with  hydride  of  P.  When  melted  in  large 
quantity  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  fairly  large 
dodecahedral  and  octahedral  crystals  separate 
(Hautwein  a.  Buchner,  Kastn.  Arch.  10, 127, 504 ; 
WheweU,  0.  N.  39<  144  ;  Hermann,  B.  6,  1415). 
At  ordinary  temperatures  P  is  as  soft  as  wax ; 
when  cooled  it  becomes  brittle.  Exposed  to 
light,  P  soon  becomes  yellow  and  then  red  on 
the  surface.  In  a  vacuum  tube,  or  in  a  tube 
filled  with  an  indifferent  gas,  P  easily  sublimes  in 
colourless,  transparent,  very  lustrous  crystals 
(Hermann,  B.  6, 1415  ;  Mitscherlich,  B.  B.  1855. 
409  ;  Blondlot,  C.  B.  63, 397  ;  Desains,  C.  B.  23, 
149).  Melted  P  often  remains  liquid  many 
degrees  below  its  m.p. ;  this  is  shown  espe- 
cially when  P  is  melted  by  warming  with  alco- 
holic KOH  solution,  or  when  a  solution  of  P  in 
CSj  is  gradually  evaporated  under  water  (H. 
Rose,  P.  32,  469  ;  Kallhofert,  JT.  pr.  50,  1).  In 
some  cases  P  remains  liquid  at  c.  - 15°.  P  may 
be  obtained  in  finely-divided  particles  by  melt- 
ing it  under  water,  and  shaking  carefully  in  a 
flask  until  the  P  solidifies ;  if  pure  P  is  melted 
under  a  solution  of  sugar,  gum,  dextrin,  NHjCl, 
(NH4)2G03,  &o.,  and  shaken  until  it  solidifies,  the 
P  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  extremely  fine  divi- 
sion (Casaseca,  J.  Ph.  16,  202;  Blondlot,  /. 
1865. 126 ;  Schiff,  A.  118,  88 ;  also  A.  Suppl. 
i,  37).  P  is  slightly  sol.  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
ethereal  and  fatty  oils,  and  hot  cone,  acetic  acid 
(Vulpius,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  13,  38).  Water  shaken 
with  P  loses  the  smell  and  taste  of  F,  and  ceases 
to  glow  in  the  dark  when  it  has  been  exposed 
to  air  for  a  time  (MiiUer,  B.  3,  84).  P  is  very 
soluble  in  CSj,  SjClj,  and  liquid  P^S. 

P  volatilises  in  water-vapour,  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature;  when  P  is  distilled  in 
steam  and  the  distillate  is  cooled  rapidly,  the  P 
is  obtained  as  a  white  snow-like  mass  (Bemsen 
a.  Eaiser,  Am.  4,  459) ;  it  is  also  often  obtained 
in  this  form  by  distilling  crude  HIAq  containing 
F  (HeU,  J.  1883.  312). 

F  oxidises  very  easily;  slowly  when  ex- 
posed to  low  temperatures,  and  more  rapidly  as 
the  ignition-temperature,  60°,  is  approached. 
When  F  is  burnt  in  air  or  O  it  emits  very  bright 
yellow-white  light,  and  much  heat  is  produced. 
But  if  H  is  passed  over  slightly  warmed  P,  or  if 
a  stream  of  the  warm  gas  is  charged  with  a  very 
little  F,  the  issuing  gas  glows  with  a  very  feeble 
greyish-white  light,  scarcely  visible  in  daylight ; 
the  tempei'ature  of  this  flame  is  very  low  :  if 
the  E  is  ignited  an  emerald-green  cone  ap- 
pears in  the  interior  of  the  H  flame  (for  spec- 
trum of  this  green  cone  v.  Christofle  a.  Beil- 
stein,  C.  B.  56,  399 ;  Salet,  A.  Ch.  [4]  28,  56). 
The  glowing  of  P  in  the  dark  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  evaporation  of  the  P 
(Come,  J.  Ph.  [5]  6, 17 ;  Marohand,  J.pr.  50, 1). 
It  was  shown  that  P  glows  in  an  indifferent  gas 
only  when  small  quantities  of  0  are  present; 
also  that  F  neither  oxidises  nor  glows  in  pure  0 
at  the  ordinary  pressure,  but  only  when  the  0  is 
diluted  with  an  indifferent  gas  or  the  pressure  is 


diminished  ;  and  also  that  the  glowing  is  stopped 
by  the  presence  of  HjS,  PH,,  SOj,  OSj,'Br,  01, 
NjO,  NOj,  &c.  (Fischer,  J.  pr.  35,  342  ;  39,  48 ; 
Schrotter,  J.  pr.  58,  158;  Miiller,  B.  3,  84; 
Joubert,  G.  B.  78, 1853 ;  Deschamps,  O.  B.  52, 
355 ;  Maier-Erzbach,  B.  12,  2130 ;  Chappuis, 
Bl.  [2]  35,  419 ;  cf.  Thorpe,  '  On  the  Glow  of 
Phosphorus,'  N.  41,  523).  Much  work  has  been 
done  to  determine  whether  ozone  or  HjO^,  or 
both,  is  formed  when  P  oxidises  in  moist  air ; 
the  question  is  not  yet  finally  settled  (McLeod, 
C.  J.  37,  118 ;  Kingzett,  G.  J.  37,  792) ;  Leeds 
(N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Sciences,  1,  363,  and  3, 150)  has 
given  a  full  index  to  the  memoirs  on  the  sub- 
ject. Schmid  (J.  pr.  98,  414)  determined  that 
ozone  is  not  formed  when  F  oxidises  in  dry  0. 
P  is  extremely  poisonous ;  the  lethal  dose  for 
adults  is  from  '2  to  "5  g.  Burns  with  P  are  very 
dangerous ;  the  parts  should  be  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  washed  with  dilute  bleaching  powder 
solution. 

The  atomic  weight  of  P  has  been  determined, 
(1)  by  ppg.  Ag  and  Au  solutions  by  P  and  deter- 
mining the  ratio  of  Ag :  F  and  Au :  F  (Berzelius, 
G.  A.  53,  433  ;  P.  8, 17) ;  (2)  -by  finding  the  Ag 
needed  to  ppt.  CI  from  FCI3  (Pelouze,  O.  B.  20, 
1047 ;  Dumas,  A.  Gh.  [3]  55,  174) ;  (3)  by 
oxidising  red  P  in  0  to  PjOj  (Sohrbtter,  /.  pr.  63, 
435) ;  (4)  by  analysing  and  determining  V.D.  of 
PClj,  PP5,  &o. ;  (5)  by  measuring  S.H.  of  P. 

Determinations  of  the  S.O.  of  F  vapour  made 
by  Dumas,  Mitscherlich,  and  DeviUe  a.  Troost 
at  temperatures  from  500°  to  1000°  gave  num- 
bers agreeing  with  the  molecular  wt.  F4  =  124. 
Biltz  a.  V.  Meyer  (B.  22,  725)  obtained  the 
values  52-5  at  1480'-',  46-7  at  1680°,  and  45-5  at 
1700°  for  V.D.  of  P,  showing  that  at  a  white 
heat  the  mol.  formula  is  probably  Pj  (V.D. 
=  31). 

The  mol.  wt.  of  ordinary  P  in  solution  in 
CjHj  was  determined  by  Faterno  a.  Nasini  (B. 
21,  2153)  by  the  cryoscopic  method ;  values 
were  obtained  between  Fj  and  P4.  Hertz,  using 
the  same  method  and  the  same  solvent,  obtained 
the  value  124  =  P,  {Z.  P.  C.  6,  358).  Beckmann 
also  found  124  =  P,  for  P  in  solution  in  OSj  by 
the  method  of  raising  of  boiling-point  of  the  sol- 
vent {Z.  P.  G.  5,  76). 

The  action  of  light,  heat,  or  electricity  on  P 
changes  it  into  aUotropic  red  F.  Light  affects 
the  change  whether  the  F  be  in  air  or  another 
gas,  or  in  vacuo,  whether  water  be  present  or 
not  (Schrotter,  W.  A.  B.  1, 130 ;  8,  241 ;  9,  414), 
at  temperatures  as  low  as  — 14°,  and  whether 
the  P  be  solid  or  dissolved  in  CS2  (Corenwinder, 
A.  Gh.  [3]  30,  242 ;  LaUemand,  C.  B.  70,  182). 
For  an  account  of  the  action  of  tropical  sunlight 
on  P  in  OSj  v.  Pedler,  0.  J.  57, 599.  The  action 
of  heat  begins  at  0. 215°  at  the  ordinary  pressure ; 
diminution  of  pressure  causes  a  slackening  of 
the  rate  of  change,  and  the  action  stops  at 
393  mm.  pressure,  temp,  being  215°.  The  change 
is  complete  by  heating  to  260°  for  0.  8  days ;  at 
300°,  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  finished  in  a  few 
minutes  (SohrStter,  Z.c. ;  Hittorf ,  P.  126,  193; 
V.  Meyer,  B.  15,  297 ;  cf.  Dissociation,  vol.  ii.  p. 
391).  The  change  is  accomplished  by  electricity 
by  passing  the  current  through  a  little  P  in  a 
closed  tube  vrith  Pt  wires  fused  into  the  ends 
(Grove,  C.  J.  16,  269 ;  Geissler,  P.  152,  171). 
Hittorf  (P.  126,  193)  regards  the  action  as  due 
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to  the  heating  of  the  P  vapour  by  the  current. 
Certain  reagents  also  effect  the  change :  e.g. 
heating  with  a  very  little  I  (Brodie,  .7'.  pr.  58, 
171) ;  or  heaiting  a  solution  of  P  inOSj  with  I 
(Oorenwinder,  A.  Ch.  [3]  30,  242 ;  Lallemand, 
C.  R.  70,  182),  butEudorft  (P.  128,  463)  says  the 
product  is  a  hydride  of  P.  In  the  change  of 
62  g.  ovdinary  P  into  red  P  c.  7,100  g.-units  of 
heat  are  produced ;  and  there  is  a  contraction  of 
volume  {v.  Petersen,  Z.  P.  C.  8,  601). 

2.  Amorphous  or  red  phosphorus  is 
a  dull,  dark  carmine,  odourless,  tasteless  powder, 
which  becomes  darker  on  heating,  and  black 
when  boiled  with  KOHAq.  It  is  brittle,  and 
shows  no  trace  of  crystalline  form.  Amorphous 
P  is  heavier,  and  conducts  electricity  much 
better,  than  crystalline  P,  although  its  conductive 
power  is  very  small  compared  with  the  metals 
(ii.  data  at  beginning  of  this  article).  Amorphous 
P  does  not  melt  when  heated  to  redness  in  a 
sealed  tube  (Hittorf,  l.c.) ;  vapour  is  formed  in 
the  tube,  and  on  cooling  this  solidifies  as  crys- 
talline P,  but  the  uuvapourised  portion  remains 
amorphous.  When  distilled,  amorphous  P  be- 
comes crystalline ;  the  action  begins  at  c.  260° 
(SchrottoT,  I.C.).  The  process,  l^e  the  reverse 
change  of  crystalline  into  amorphous  P,  is 
essentially  one  of  dissociation  (v.  Bissociaiion, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  391-3).  Amorphous  P  takes  fire  at 
0.  250°-260°  (Hittorf,  Bchrotter,  l.e.),  but  active 
combustion  begins  at  o.  300° ;  it  does  not  oxidise 
in  dry  air,  but  in  presence  of  moisture  oxidation 
proceeds  slowly,  with  the  smell  of  ozone  and  the 
formation  of  an  acid  liquid  {Personne,  0.  R.  45, 
113;  Wilson,  Ph.  17,  410;  Pedler,  O.  J.  57, 
599).  Bed  P  does  not  glow  in  the  air ;  it  is  not 
poisonous  (De  Vrij,  J.  1851.  313).  This  variety 
of  P  is  insoluble  in  the  menstrua  which  dissolve 
ordinary  P ;  boiling  turpentine,  and  a  few  liquids 
of  high  boiling-points,  dissolve  a  little  and 
change  it  into  ordinary  P. 

8.  Crystalline  metallic  phosphorus 
is  described  by  Hittorf  (P.  126,  193)  as  forming 
long,  black,  thin,  rhombohedral  crystals  which 
appear  red  in  transmitted  light;  S.6.  2*34  at 
15'5° ;  less  volatile  than  amorphous  P ;  heated 
in  a  sealed  tube  drops  of  ordinary?  appear  at  c. 
358°.  It  is  doubtful  wheither  this  is  a  distinct 
variety  of  P ;  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ob- 
tained free  from  Pb  (for  preparation,  v.  ante). 
According  to  Troost  and  Hautefeuille  (C.  R.  78, 
748),  the  'S.Cr.  and  heat  of  combustion  of  red  P 
change  continuously  with  temperature ;  at  580° 
ruby-red  crystals  appear,  which  have  the  S.G.  of 
Hittorf 'b  metallic  P.    ' 

ThSnard  observed  that  P  became  black  when 
heated  and  suddenly  cooled  {Qm.-K.  [6th  ed.]  i. 
2,  102);  some  experimenters  claim  this  to  be  a 
specifd  variety  of  P  (v.  Beichardt,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  9, 
442 ;  P.  Th^nard,  G.  B.  95,  409) ;  according  to 
others  it  contains  foreign  substances.  Blondlot 
obtained  it  only  when  a  trace  of  Hg  was  present 
(0.  B.  70,  856;  78, 1130) ;  Bitter  found  the  pre- 
sence of  As  necessary  (C.  R.  78, 192). 

Napoli  (C.  B.  25,  369)  thought  that  a  special 
yellow  modification  of  P  was  produced  by  keep- 
ing freshly-melted  ordinary  P  under  water. 

The  atom  of  P  is  trivaleut  in  most  gaseous 
molecules,e.gf.  POlj,  PHj,  PF,,  &c.;  it  is  pentavalent 
in  the  gaseous  molecule  PP,.  P  acts  as  a  non- 
metallic  element ;  its  oxides  are  acidic,  although 
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some  of  them  combine  with  less  acidic  oxides 
to  form  salt-like  compounds.  P  is  closely  re- 
lated to  As,  Sb,  and  Bi,  and  also  to  N,  V,  Kb, 
Di,  Er,  and  Ta ;  these  elements  form  Group  V. 
For  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  chemical 
relations  of  P  v.  NiiBoaEN  oboup  of  elements, 
vol.  iii.  p.  571.  The  specific  volume  of  P  at 
its  b.p.  is  20-21  (Pisati  a.  de  Franchis,  B.  8,  70 ; 
Eamsay  a.  Young,  G.  J.  39,  50) ;  "the  specific 
volume  of  P  in  combination  is  c.  25'8  (Thorpe, 
C.  /.  37,  333). 

Reactions  and  Combinations. — 1.  P  combines 
with  oxygen  to  form  P4O,  PjOg,  and  PjOj ;  the 
reaction  begins  at  ordinary  temperature  with 
crystalline  P,  and  at  c.  250°-260°  with  amor- 
phous P.  (For  more  details  v.  PhosphijB:!s, 
OXIDES  OF,  p.  138.)  P  does  not  combine  with 
pure  0  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  but  only  when 
an  indifferent  gas  is  present,  or  the  pressure  is  di- 
minished (for  references  v.  Properties  of  P,  p. 
128).  The  combination  of  P  in'O  is  arrested 
in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of  the  0  (Baker, 
O.  J,  47, 849 ;-  Pr.  46, 1).  Amorphous  P  does  not 
oxidise  in  dry  cm,  but  the  oxidation  proceeds 
slowly  in  moist  air.  Ordinary  P  oxidises  readily 
in  moist  air ;  it  is  not  yet  finally  settled  whether 
or  not  ozone  is  produced  (v.  McLeod,  G.  J.  37, 
118).  In  moist  air  H,PO,  is  formed ;  this  may 
be  a  direct  product  of  oxidation,  or  it  may  result 
from  the  reduction  of  HsFO^  formed  by  the 
direct  oxidation  of  the  P  (v.  Schonbein  a. 
Bohlig,  J.  1863.  167 ;  Blondlot,  G.  B.  66,  351 ; 
Stiassay,  D.  P.  J.  199,  414).— 2.  P  is  easily 
changed  to  PjOj  by  oxid^simg  agents,  e.g.  HNO3, 
CrOj,  KNO3,  &c.  A  mixture  of  P  and  KClOj 
explodes  violently  when  struck  or  rubbed ;  the 
explosion  is  less  violent  with  amorphous  P. 
Amorphous  P  is  inflamed  when  rubbed  with 
OrOj,  PbOj,  Vhfi,,  HgO,  KjCr.p„  or  AgjO,  and 
when  heated  with  MnOj,  CuO,  or  KNO3. — 
3.  P  combines  with  sulphur,  the  halogens,  and 
many  non-metals  when  heated  with  these.  The 
reactions  occur  at  lower  temperatures,  and  more 
rapidly,  with  ordinary  than  with  amorphous  P, 
yet  amorphous  P  combines  with  Br  and  CI  at 
the  ordinary  temperature. — 4.  P  decomposes  so- 
lutions of  salts  of  copper,  sihier,  and  some  other 
metals,  with  separation  of  the  metal,  which 
often  combines  with  the  P. — 5.  Boiling  water  is 
slightly  decomposed  by  P  in  presence  of  air, 
with  formation  of  PH3,  H3P03Aq,  and  HaPO^Aq 
(Cross  a.  Higgin,  0.  /.  35,  254) ;  at  250°  the 
reaction  is  more  rapid  (Schrotter) ;  with  amor- 
phous P  the  action  is  slow  (0.  a.  H.). — 6.  Con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  is  decomposed  by  P 
at  140°,  with  formation  of  PH3  and  H,P03Aq 
(Oppenheim,  Bl.  [2]  1, 168). — 7.  Hydriodic  acid 
reacts  with  P  to  form  PH4I  and  PIj ;  hydrobromic 
acid  reacts  at  100°-120°  to  produce  PH^Br 
(Damoiseau,  C.  R.  91, 888). — 8.  ChlorosulphorUc 
acid  [SOj-OBLOl]  reacts  explosively  with  ordinary 
P  at  25°-80°,  and  more  slowly  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  with  amorphous  P,  to  form  SO,, 
HCl,  and  HjPO,  (Heumann  a.  KookUn,  B.  15, 
416). — 9.  SidpJmryl  chloride  [SOjOlJ  produces 
POI3  and  SO2 ;  the  reaction  is  violent,  even  with 
amorphous  P  (H.  a.  K.,  B.  15,  1786).— 10.  Adie 
(C  J.  69,  230)  describes  the  action  of  sulphm" 
trioxide  on  P  as  producing  3Pj0..2SO,. — 11.  With 
boiUng  solutions  of  alhaUs  F  forms  FH,  and 
alkali  salts  of  EjPO,.    P  left  for  a  long  time  in 
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oontact  with  ammonia  solution  probably  forms 
P  hydride  and  NH,  phosphite  (v.  Blondlot,  C.  B. 
67, 1250 ;  Commaille,  O.  B.  68,  263  ;  Flaokiger, 
/.  1863. 171).  Eed  P  is  not  acted  on  by  NHjAq 
(F.,  I.  c), — 12.  Heated  with  the  alkaline  earths 
P  forms  phosphides  and  phosphates. — 13.  When 
P  is  strongly  heated  with  anhydrous  alkali  car- 
bonates C  is  separated.  For  an  account  of  the 
technical  applications  of  F  v.  Dictionaby  ov 
ArpLiED  Chewsiby;  for  description  of  the 
methods  of  testing  for  P  and  estimating  it  a 
manual  of  analysis  must  be  consulted. 

Fhosphorns,  acids  of.  Ths  phosphoric  acids 
are  described  under  that  heading  (p.  124),  the 
other  acids  under  the  heading  Fhosphobds,  oky- 
Aoms  of,  and  tbdib  salts  (p.  149).  Foiphos- 
■phanmc  acids  v.  p.  105,  and  for  thiophosphamio 
acids  V.  Thiofhosfhobyii  ohi.obide,  Beaction 
No.  7,  p.  148. 

Phosphorus,  bromides  of.  F  and  Br  com- 
bine violently;  two  products  of  the  reaction 
have  been  isolated,  FBrj  and  PBr^.  These  for- 
mulsB  are  probably  molecular. 

Phosphobub  iBtBKOMiDE,  PBrj  {Phosphorous 
bromide).  B.P.  =  172-9°  at  760-2  mm.  (Thorpe, 
C.  J.  37,  335).  S.a.  g  2-92311  (T.,  l.c.).  Does 
not  solidify  at  — 18*6°.  A  colourless  liquid,  with 
very  penetrating  odour;  fumes  in  the  air.  PBr, 
is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  P  and  Br.  If 
F  is  added  to  Br,  the  Br  must  be  kept  in  a 
freezing  mixture,  and  the  F  must  be  added  in 
extremely  small  pieces  untU  a  colourless  liquid 
is  obtained ;  the  process  is  dangerous,  Lieben 
(A.  146,  314)  recommends  to  pass  00^  through 
slightly  warmed  Br,  to  lead  the  gas  over  small 
pieces  of  dry  F,  and  to  distil  the  liquid  thus 
produced  after  it  has  stood  for  some  days. 
Schorlemmer  uses  amorphous  P.  The  P  is 
placed  in  a  flask  connected  with  an  inverted 
condenser,  and  having  a  dropping  funnel  passing 
through  the  cork.  Br  is  added  drop  by  drop 
from  the  funnel :  the  first  few  drops  combine, 
with  a  production  of  flame,  but  after  a  little  the 
Br  may  be  added  more  freely ;  the  FBr,  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  excess  of  F  {v.  also  Pierre,  A. 
Ch.  [3]  20,  5;  Kekul6,  A.  130,  16;  Lowig, 
Om.-K.  i.  2,  334). 

PBr,  is  not  acted  on  by  0 ;  reacts  with  S  to 
form  FSBrj  (Gladstone,  P.  M.  [3]  35,  845) ;  CI 
forms  PCI3  and  Br ;  HgOl,  forms  PCI,  and  HgBrj ; 
HjS  produces  PjSj  and  HBr.  PBr,  is  decom- 
posed slowly  by  cold  water,  rapidly  at  25°,  to 
HBrAq  and  H,POsAq  (Lowig,  !.c.).  F  and  I  dis- 
solve in  PBr,. 

Phosphobus  pentabeomide,  FBrj  (Phosphoric 
bromide.  Perbrom/ide  of  phosphorus).  Produced 
by  adding  excess  of  Br  to  PBr„  stirring  well 
with  a  glass  rod,  and  after  a  time  removing  the 
excess  of  Br  by  warming  very  gently  in  a  stream 
of  dry  CO2.  Also  formed  by  action  of  Br  on 
PCI,  in  presence  of  a  little  I  (Gladstone,  P.  M. 
[3]  53,  345).  FBr^  forms  a  citron-yellow  solid ; 
fumes  in  the  air ;  melts  to  a  red  liquid  when 
gently  wanned,  which  solidifies  again  to  rhom- 
boidaJ  crystals,  which  are  yellow  xt  cooling  has 
been  rapid,  and  red  if  cooling  has  been  slow.  The 
red  crystals  become  yellow  when  rubbed  (Baudri- 
mont,  Bl.  1861.  118) ;  at  a  higher  temperature 
(below  100°)  gives  red  vapours  that  condense  to 
yellpw  needles.   PBrj  is  separated  at  c.  10Q° 


into  PBr,  and  Br,  which  re-oombine  on  cooling. 
(Ogier,  O,  B.  92,  88)  gives  the  following  heats  of 
formation:  [P,Br>]  =  63,000  from  liquid  Br; 
=  83,000  from  gaseous  Br ;  =  62,300  from  solid 
Br ;  in  each  case  solid  PBr,  is  formed. 

Beactions. — 1.  Heated  to  200°  in  oxygen, 
FBrj  iaflames  with  formation  of  FjOs  (Baum- 
stark,  A.  140,  75). — 2.  Neither  hydrogen  nor 
sulphur  reacts  in  the  cold  with  PBr^. — 3.  Chlorine 
forms  FOI5  and  Br;  iodine  produces,  PBr,  and 
IBrs. — 4.  In  moist  cm,  POBr,  is  formed  (j. «,). — 

5.  A  Uttle  water  produces  HBr  and  POBr,;  with 
much  water  HBr  and  HaPO,  are  formed,-— 6. 
PBr^  reacts  with  hydroxides  to  substitute  OH  by 
Br;  the* reaction  is  similar  to,  but  not  so  ener? 
getio  as,  that  of  PCI5. — 7.  Hydrogen  sulphide 
forms  PSBr,  and  HBr.-  8.  Phosphorus  hydride 
forms  at  first  PBr,,  and  then  also  P  and  HBr.^ 

9.  Hydriodic  acid  has  no  actipn :  dry  boric  acid 
forms  some  BBr,  (Gustavson,  B.  3,  426) ;  dry 
oxalic  acid  produces  POBr,,  HBr,  CO,  and  CO^. 

10.  Antmon/y  sulphide  produces  SbBrj,  and  PSBr, 
(Baudrimontj  Bl.  1861.  118).— 11.  With  many 
metals  at  high  temperatures,  PBr,  produces 
phosphides  and  bromides. 

Combination. — With  ammonia  to  form 
PBrj.gNH,.  Prepared  by  passing  dry  NH,  into 
a  solution  of  PBr,  in  CCI4  (Besson,  C.  B.  Ill, 
972). 

Fhosphorns,  bromochlorides  of.  Several 
compounds  of  F,  Br,  and  01  are  formed  by  the 
reaction  of  PCI,  with  Br.  PBr^Cl,,  FBr^Cl,,  or 
FBrgCl,  is  produced  according  to  the  relative 
quantities  of  PCI,  and  Br  used  ;  and  from  one  or 
other  of  these  the  compounds.  PBrjCl^  and 
PBrCl,  are  obtained.  According  to  Stem  (p.  J. 
49,  815)  PBr2Cl,  is  fornied,  and  on  addition  of 
more  Br  the  compound  PBrjCl,  is  produced,  and 
unites  with  Br  to  form  FBr^Cl,;  the  whole  of 
the  CI  in  PCI,  cannot  be  thus  replaced  by  Br 
(Michaelis,  B.  5,  9,  411 ;  Wichelhaus,  A.  Suppl. 

6,  277  ;  Stem,  O.  /.  49,  815  ;  Geuther,  J.  Z.  10, 
128 ;  Michaelis  a.  Geuther,  J.  Z.  6,  242 ;  Prin- 
vault,  0.  B.  74, 868).  Michaelis  regarded  PBr^Cl, 
and  FBr,Cl,  as  compounds  of  FBr^Clj  with  Br, 
and  3Br2  respectively;  Frinvault  looked  on 
PBr.Cl,  as  PBr,CLj.BrCl,  and  FBr,Cl,  and  PBr,Cl, 
as  PBr5.3BrCl  and  FBr,.2BrCl,  respectively. 
Against  Prin vault's  view  it  was  urged  by  Michaelis 
that  if  the  compounds  contain  FBr^  they  must 
give  POBr,  and  BrOl  by  reacting  with  SOg 
whereas  the  products  are  FOCI,,  SBr„  and  Br ; 
but  Geuther  showed  that  POBr,  reacts  with  BrCl 
to  give  FOCI,  and  Br.  Geuther  regarded  the 
compounds  as  containing  trivalent  Br  atoms. 

Phosphobus  mbbomotbichloeide,  FBr,Cl,. 
Yellow-red  crystals,  melting  at  35° ;  obtained  by 
gradually  adding  160  pts.  Br  to  137-6  pts.  PC1„ 
and  keeping  in  a  closed  tube  in  a  freezing  mix- 
ture for  some  time  (M.).  Addition  of  18  pts. 
water  reacts  thus  (G.  a.  M.) :  SPBr^Ol,  +  3HjO 
=  2POCl,-fPOBr,  +  3HCl  +  3HBr.  If  SO,  is 
passed  into  the  contents  of  the  tube,  SBr,  and 
FOCI,  are  formed  (M.) 

Phosphobus  TEiBABBomoiBiCHLOBinE 
FBriCl,.  Large  dark-red  crystals  with  a  blue 
sheen  ;  formed  by  adding  Br  slowly  to  PCI,  till 
two  layers  are  produced,  the  lower  of  which  is 
dark  and  oily,  and  then  adding  PBr,Cl,  until  the 
lower  layer  solidifies  (G.).  Also  produced  by 
Wftrming  PBr,  with  FOl,  to  4Q°  ; 
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4PBr.  +  6PCl5  =  5PCl,  +  6PBrjCl3  (G.),  when 
heated  FBr^Cl,  melts  and  separates  into  two 
layers,  which  unite  again  on  cooling.  A  Uttle 
H^O  produces  POOl,,  POBrs,  HOI,  HBr,  and  Br : 
much  HjO  forms  HsPO,,  HOI,  HBr,  and  Br ; 
SOj  prodhces  POOI3,  SBr„  and  Br. 

Phosfhobus  ociobbomoibichlobide  PBr,Cl,. 
Brown  needles,  melting  at  25°.  Formed  by 
adding  4f  pts.  Br  to  1  pt.  PCI,  (i.e.  in  the  ratio 
8Br :  PClj),  heating  to  65°,  and  allowing  the  oily 
liquid  to  cool  to.o.  4°;  much  heat  is  produce^ 
in  the  reaction  (P.).  Geuther  (Z.c.)  says  the  com- 
pound is  also  produced  by  adding  BrOl  to  PBrj 
in  the  ratio  PBr^ :  3Br01. 

FhOSP EOBUS  HEPIiBBOUODICHLOBISE   FBrjCl,. 

Prismatic  crystals.  Obtained  by  rapidly  dis- 
tilling the  preceding  compound  at  a  little  above 
90°  (P.) ;  also  by  dropping  POI3  into  Br  until 
two  layers  are  formed,  and  allowing  to  stand. 
Soluble  in  PCV 

PhOSFBOBUS  ItONOBBOMOTEIBACHLOBIDE 

PBrCl,.  According  to  Prinvault  (l.c.)  this  com- 
pound is  obtained,  as  yeUow  crystals,  by  heating 
to  boUing  a  solution  of  the  preceding  compound 
in  FCI3,  also  by  the  reaction  of  FOl,  with 
BrCl.  P.  says  that  PBrjCls  and  PClj  react  in 
accordance  with  the  equation  FBr,01,  +  FCl, 
=  PBr,ClJ-^PBr01,. 

Phosphorus,  bromoflnoride  of,  FBr^F,.  A 
liquid,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is  violently 
decomposed  by  water;  also  decomposed  easily 
by  heat  to  FBrj  and  FF5 ;  formed  by  passing 
PFa  into  Br  (Moissan,  C.  B.  100, 1348). 

Phosphorus,  bromonitride  of,  FBr^N.  This 
compound  is  said  to  be  formed  by  heating  the 
product  of  the  action  of  NH,  on  FBrg,  in  a 
sealed  tube,  to  250°-275°,  with  twice  its  weight 
of  PBr^  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  heating  the 
resulting  substances  under  reduced  pressure, 
when  FBrj  sublimes,  and  then  at  200°  a  white 
crystalline  sublimate  of  FBr^N  is  formed;  the 
compound  is  purified  by  resubliming  m  vcumo. 
The  crystals  melt  at  188°-190° ;  sublime  at  150° 
in  vacuo;  sol.  ether,  less  sol.  OS,  or  CEGI3, 
insol.  water  (Besson,  C.  12. 114, 1479). 

Fhosphorns  chlorides  of.  P  and  01  com- 
bine directly  and  easily,  with  the  production 
of  light  and  much  heat.  Two  compounds  are 
thus  produced,  PCI,  and  POI5;  these  formula 
are  molecular.  According  to  Donny  a.  Mareska 
(C.  B.  20,  717),  and  Dumas  (A.  Ch.  [3]  55, 172), 
liquid  01  surrounded  by  solid  CO,  combines 
with  P. 

PnosPHOEns  tbichlobidb  POl,  (Phosphorous 
chloride).  Mol.  w.  137-07.  Boils  at  75-95°  at 
760  mm.  (Thorpe,  C.  J.  37,  333 ;  v.  also  Pierre, 
A.  Oh.  [3]  20,  5 ;  Haagen,  P.  131, 122).  S.G. 
£  1-61275  (Thorpe,  I.e.);  V.D.  70-6  (Dumas,  4.  Ch. 
[3]  55, 172).  S.H.'  of  vapour  -1347,  equal  weight 
of  air  =  l;  -64,  equal  vol.  of  air  =  l  (Begnault, 

J.  1863. 85).  fi  for  H  line  a  =  -3222 ;  '!l^.  Mol.  w. 

=44-3  (Haagen,  P.  131,  122).  H.F.  [P,C1»] 
=  75,300  (2';i.2,  408;  formation  of  liquid  POI3). 
Begnault  (J,  1863. 65)  gave  the  vapour  pressures  of 
FOI3  in  mm.  of  Hg  as  follows :— 37-98  at  0°,  62-68 
at  10°,  100-55  at  20°,  165-65  at  30°,  233-78  at  40°, 
341-39  at  50°,  485-63  at  60°,  674-23  at  70°. 

Formation. — 1.  By  direct  union  of  P  and  01. — 
8  By  reaction  of  P  with  HgOlj,  FeCl,,  OuClj, 


lOlj,  SjOlj,  or  SeClj  {Om.-K.  I.  2,  390).— 3.  By 
reaction  of  01  or  HgCl^  with  PBk,  or  PI,  (i.e.).— 
4.  By  decomposing  PCI5  by  heat  aided  by  H,  P, 
PHj,  I,  HI,  S,  or  one  of  several  metals.— 5.  By  • 
heating  HPO3  with  NaOl  (Gm.-K.,  l.c.).—6.  By 
heating  NajHPOj  with  NH^Ol  (H.  Bose).— 7.  By 
heating  P  with  cone.  HClAq  (Oppenheim,  Bl. 
[2]  1, 163).— 8.  By  passing  POOI3  through  a  tube 
filled  with  glowing  charcoal  (Biban,  C.  B.  95, 
1160). 

Preparation. — About  500-600  g.  P,  in  pieces 
about  1  inch  long,  are  dried  quickly,  twice, 
between  filter-paper,  and  placed  in  a  dry  retort 
of  0.  1  litre  capacity,  through  the  neck  of  which 
a  stream  of  dry  00^  is  kept  passing.  The  beak 
of  the  retort  is  now  passed  into  a  well-cooled 
receiver,  and  the  tubulus  is  connected  with  an 
apparatus  which  is  evolving  dry  CI.  The  tube 
through  which  the  01  passes  into  the  retort  is . 
fixed  somewhat  loosely  in  the  cork,  so  that  it  may 
be  moved  up  or  down  easily.  The  retort  is 
placed  in  warm  water  until  the  P  is  melted ; 
after  the  action  has  fairly  begun,  the  heat  pro- 
duced suffices  to  keep  the  P  molten.  A  large 
basin  with  cold  water  is  kept  beneath  the  retort 
in  case  the  latter  should  break.  The  reaction  is 
regulated  by  moving  the  tube  from  the  CI  appa- 
ratus near  to,  or  away  from,  the  surface  of  the 
P ;  if  this  tube  is  too  near  the  P,  the  heat  of  the 
reaction  vaporises  much  of  the  P,  which  then 
condenses  in  a  reddish  layer  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  retort ;  if  the  delivery-tube  is  too  far  from 
the  F,  solid  PCI5  forms  and  deposits  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  retort  in  yellow  crystals.  As 
the  reaction  proceeds,  pieces  of-  red  P  appear 
here  and  there  in  the  retort.  Towards  the  end 
much  red  F  is  formed;  this  must  be  heated 
carefully  with  a  lamp,  a  process  in  which  the 
retort  is  apt  to  be  cracked.  The  distillate  is 
digested  with  a  little  P  for  a  few  days,  to  decom- 
pose any  POI5,  and  then  redistilled  from  a  re- 
tort heated  on  a  water-bath  (Donny  a.  Mareska, 
C.  B.  20,  717;  Dumas,  A.  Oh.  [3]  55,  172). 
Thorpe  (O.  J.  37,  333)  recommends  to  heat  red 
F  in  dry  01 ;  he  says  that  the  reaction  is  very 
regular,  and  that  large  quantities  of  PCI,  may  be 
prepared  thus  with  great  ease  and  rapidity ;  the 
red  P  should  be  washed  with  water,  then  with 
alcohol,  then  with  ether,  and  dried  at  a  gentle 
heat. 

Properties.-r-l^  clear,  colourless,  highly  re- 
fractive, liquid,  which  can  be  vaporised  without 
deconiposition  in  absence  of  moisture ;  fumes  in 
air  with  decomposition ;  does  not  redden  dry 
blue  litmus  paper ;  vapour  has  an  acrid  smell 
and  excites  tears.  Does  not  solidify  at  —115° 
(Natterer,  P.  62,  133).  Does  not  conduct  elec- 
tricity. Dissolves  P ;  also  I  (Gladstone,  P.  M. 
[3]  35,  345).  Mixes  with  CX.  Et^O,  CHC)^, 
and  CSj.  In  a  gas-fiame  or  alcohol-flame,  FOl, 
burns  brightly.  Sinks  in  water  and  then  begins 
to  decompose  to  H,PO,Aq  and  HCLAq  ;  if  a  little 
warm  water  is  used,  amorphous  F  separates. 
Slowly  decomposes  in  the  dark  to  PCI5  and  P 
(Casselmann,4.  83,  247).  Combines  with  01  to 
form  PCI5.  Not  acted  on  by  0  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures; FOOI3  is  slowly  formed  at  b.p.  of 
PCI,.  FOCI,  is  formed  by  action  of  ozone  and 
various  O  compounds  which  readily  part  with 
0  (v.BeacHons). 

Testing  PCI,  for  POOl,.— PCI,  has  little  ac- 
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tion  on  zine-dustatordinarytemperatures;  POOl, 
produces  Pfi^i^i  Zn  phosphide,  which  is  de- 
composed by  HjO,  giving  inflammable  P  hydride. 
To  apply  this  reaction,  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid 
are  added  to  a  little  zinc-dust  in  a  test  tube,  and 
then  a  few  drops  o£  water  ;  if  POCI3  is  present, 
email  bubbles  of  gas  are  given  oH,  and  take  fire 
in  the  air  (Denig^s,  Bl.  [3]  2,  787). 

Reactions. — 1.  Water  produces  HjPOj  and 
HCl ;  the  reaction  proceeds  somewhat  slowly. 
If  a  little  warm  water  is  added  to  PCI3, 
amorphous  P  separates  as  the  product 
of  a  secondary  reaction  — 3  HjPOj^q  +  2PCI3 
=  3HPOsAq  +  6H01Aq-t-2P  (Miohaelis,  B.  8, 
504 ;  but  cf.  Geuther,  J.  Z.  [2]  3,  2jid  Sujopl. 
116). — 2.  Oxygen  does  not  react  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  POCI3  is  slowly  formed  at 
b.p.  of  PCI3  (Michaelis,  J.  Z.  6,  93 ;  Bemsen, 
Am.  S.  [3]  11,  365).— 3.  Ozone  rapidly  forms 
POCI3  (Eemsen,  l.e.). — 4.  Potassium  chlorate 
produces  POCI3. — 5.  Sulphur  trioxide  reacts 
violently,  forming  POCI3  and  SOj  (Michaelis, 
J.  Z.  6,  239 ;  7,  110 ;  Armstrong,  3.  pr.  [2]  1, 
255;  c/.  Eose,  P.  44,  304).— 6.  Selenion  dioxide 
produces  POCI3  and  Se  at  110°  ;  if  the  SeO^  is 
in  excess,  SeCl^  and  P^O^  are  also  formed ;  SO, 
has  no  action  at  140°  (M.,  2.c.).— 7.  Heated  in  a 
closed  tube  at  130°  with  arsenious  oxide,  forms 
As,  AsClj,  and  P2O5  (Miohaelis,  l.c.).—8.  Thionyl 
chloride  ioims  PCI5,  POCI3,  and  PSCI3.  Chromyl 
dichloride  produces  POCI3,  PjOj,  PCI5,  and  CrClj. 

9.  Nitrogen  trioxide  or  pentoxide  reacts  with 
strongly  cooled  PCI,  to  form  KOCl,  Ffi„  POCI3, 
and  PaOjCl,  (Geuther  a.  MichaeUs,  B.  i,  766).— 

10.  Many  metgllic  oxides  withdraw  01  from  POlj 
forming  metallic  chlorides  ;  FbO  forms  Pb  and 
Pb(P03)2  besides  PbOl^. — 11.  Many  metallic 
sulphides  when  heated  with  PCI3  react  to  form 
P2S3  and  metallic  chlorides  ;  e.g.  K^S,  BaS,  CaS, 
SbjSs,  PbS,  &o.  («.  Gm.-K.  i.  2,  320).— 12.  Sul- 
phur  reacts  at  c.  130°  with  production  of  PSClj 
(Henry,  B.  2,  638).— 13.  Antimony  forms  SbCls 
and  P  {Qm.-K.,  l.c.). — 14.  Eed-hot  iron  fiUngs 
produce  Pe  phosphide  and-  FeCLj  {Om.-X.). — 
15.  Zimc,  at  100°,  forma  ZnOlj  and  P  (Most,  B. 
13,  2029). — 16.  Platinum  and  silver  are  not 
acted  on  by  PClj  (Om.-K.). — 17.  Sulphuric  acid 
reacts  slowly  in  the  cold,  rapidly  when  hot,  to 
form  SOj,  HCl,  P^Oj,  and  SOj.OH.Cl  (Michaelis, 
J.  Z.  6,  239). — 18.  Phosphorous  acid  produces 
PjOj  (Nacguet's  Chem.  German  ed.  1868.  p.  218). 
19.  Sydriodie  add  reacts  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, forming  PI,  and  HCl  (Hautefeuille, 
Bl  [2]  7, 198,  200,  203).-20.  PSCl,  and  POl, 
are  formed  by  heating  for  some  horns  at  160° 
with  sulphur  chloride. — 21.  Iodine  pentabrom- 
ide  is  said  to  form  ICI3  and  PBrj. — 22.  Phos- 
phorus hydride  produces  HCl  and  solid  P^H 
(Besson,  C.  B.  Ill,  972).  Sb^  is  said  to  be 
without  action  (Mahn,  Z.  [2]  5, 729).— 23.  Heated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  HCl  and  P^Sj  are  formed 
(Baudrimont,  A.  Oh.  [4]  2,  5). — 24.  AmmorUa 
seems  to  form  various  compounds  which  have  not 
been  fully  examined  (v.  Phosfham,  p.  104). — 
25.  Passed  over  heated  anwnoniv/m  chloride, 
phospham  (g.  v.)  is  formed.^— 26.  With  many 
carbon  compounds  containing  hydroxyl,  PCI, 
reacts  to  substitute  01  for  OH. 

Combinations. — 1.  With  chlorine,  to  form 
PCI5  (g.  v.).  —  8.  With  bromine  to  form 
several  bromochloridea  (g.  v.). — 3.  With  iod/int 


to  form  PIjClj  (».  Phosphoeus  iodoohloride,  p. 
138).  —  4.  With  titanium  chloride  to  form 
PCls.TiCl,  (Bertrand,  M.  S.  [3]  10,  1331) ;  also 
with  a  few  other  metallic  chlorides,  e.g.  AuCl. — 
5.  With  dry  amimonia  to  form  PCI3.5NH,  (Bose ; 
Besson,  O.  E.  Ill,  972). 

Fhosfhobus  feniacelobide  POl,  (Phos- 
phoric chloride.  Phosphorus  perehloride).  Mol. 
w.  207'81.'  Melts  at  148°  under  pressure ;  boils 
at  160°-165°,  with  partial  decomposition  to  PCI, 
and  01.  V.D.  varies  with  temiperature ;  o.  108  in 
an  atmosphere  of  POI3  {v.  Properties).  H.F. 
[P,01']  =  104,990  [Th.  2,  408). 

Formation. — 1.  By  combining  PCI3  with  01, 
or  by  the  action  of  excess  of  01  on  P. — 2.  By  re- 
acting with  PCI3  on  PH3,  SjClj,  or  SOClj.— 3.  By 
the  action  of  SbOl,  on  PH,  (Mahn,  Z.  [2]  5, 729). 
Prepa/ratUm. — POl,  may  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  CI  on  P,  but  the  POl,  is  apt  to  retain 
pieces  of  unchanged  P,  the  presence  of  which 
may  lead  to  violent  explosions ;  it  is,  therefore, 
better  to  prepare  POl,  from  FCl,.  PCI,  is  plaiied 
in  a  strong  flask  with  a  wide  neck ;  the  fias~k  is 
surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture,  and  dry  01  is 
passed  in  by  a  wide  tube  which  reaches  almost 
to,  but  does  not  touch,  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
As  the  contents  of  the  flask  get  semi-solid  they 
must  be  thoroughly  broken  up  by  a  glass  rod. 
The  whole  of  the  POl,  is  not  changed  to  POl, 
until  CI  has  passed  for  a  considerable  time ;  the 
change  is  not  complete  until,  after  closing  the 
flask,  shaking  thoroughly,  and  allowing  to  stand 
for  some  time,  the  presence  of  greenish-yellow 
gas  in  the  flask  is  quite  apparent.  Excess  cf  01 
is  finally  removed  by  the  long-continued  passage 
of  a  slow  stream  of  dryOOj  (Miiller,  Z.  1882. 
295  ;  Grfibe,  Ar.  Sc.  [3]  5,  477). 

Properties,  —  A  white,  or  slightly  yellow, 
crystalline  solid  with  a  strong  odour ;  crystallises 
in  rhombic  plates ;  fumes  in  moist  air,  with  de- 
composition ;  sublimes  without  melting  under 
100°,  but  melts  at  c.  148°  under  considerable 
pressure;  boils  at  c.  160°-165°,  with  partial  dis- 
sociation to  POl,  and  01,  which  re-combine  on 
cooling.  POl,  does  not  conduct  electricity 
(Gm.-K.  i.  2,  390).  Decomposed  by  0  at  c.  300°. 
Burns  in  a  candle-flame. 

Vapour  density.— Ih^  S.G.  of  the  vapour 
obtained  by  heating  PCI,  is  loss  than  that  cal- 
culated for  FC1„  and  it  decreases  as  temperature 
increases  until  it  is  equal  to  half  the  calculated 
value.  Wanklyn  a.  Eobinson  (G.  B.  56,  547) 
showed  that  the  vapour  contained  free  CI,  by 
diffusing  into  OOj,  and  that  PCI,  was  present  in 
the  residue.  Deville  noticed  that  the  vapour 
showed  the  colour  of  01,  and  that  the  intensity  of 
colour  increased  as  temperature  rose  (A.  141, 
147).  The  V.D.  was  determined  by  Oahours  at 
different  temperatures,  with  the  following  results 
(A.  141,  42  ;  V.  also  Gibbs,  Am.  S.  [3]  18,  277, 
371)  :— 

Temp.  S.G.  (alr=l)      P.O.  Dissociation 

182°  5-08  41-7 

190  4-99  44-3 

200  4-85  48-5 

230  4-80  67-4 

250  400  800 

274  3-84  87-5 

288  3-67  96-2 

289  3-69  95-7 
300               3-65  97-3 
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^e  tenlpeiatnre  whereat  50  p.c.  is  dis- 
sooiated  is  o.  202°.  Wurtz  {B.  3,  572)  showed 
that,  making  certain  assumptions,  the  S.G.  of 
PClj  vapour  formed  in  an  atmosphere  of  PCI,  is 
c.  7'4-6-8,  which  agrees  with  that  calculated  for 
PCI5,  viz.  7-2. 

Reactions. — 1.  Heat  dissociates  PClj  into 
pel,  and  CI,  which  recombine  on  cooling  (v. 
emte). — 2.  PCljis  decomposed  by  water  to  HClAq 
and  POCI3,  and  finally  to  HjPOiAq  with  some 
HPO^Aq.  (Gm.-K.  i.  2,  390).  Thomsen  gives 
[PCls,Aql  =  123,440  {Th.  2, 322).— 3.  Boric  acid 
and  antimonic  hydrate  react  similarly  to  water 
(Gerhardt,  A.  87,  66,  290 ;  Sohiff,  A.  102,  111 ; 
106, 116).  Boric  oxide  when  heated  with  PCI5 
forms  Bj03.Pj05  andBCl,  (Gustavson,  B.  3, 426).— 

4.  Hydroxides  generally,  including  carbon  com- 
pounds  wMch  contaAn  the  group  OS,  exchange 
OH  for  CI,  with  production  of  POCl,and  chloride 
of  the  radicle  before  in  combination  with  OH. — 

5.  Compounds  containing  the  group  SSgenerally 
react  similarly  to  OH  compounds;  e.g.  SH.H 
gives  CIH  and  PSCl,. — 6.  Oxides  generally  ex- 
change O  for  CI2 ;  carbon  compounds  contain- 
ing the  group  GO  generally  also  react  in  this 
way. — 7.  Oxygen  reacts  with  vapour  of  PCI5  at 
c.  300°,  producing  POCI3,  PjO^,  and  CI  (Gm.-K. 
i.  2,  390;  Wanklyn  a.  Eobinson,  O.  B. 66, 547).— 
8.  PCI,  vapour  mixed  with  hydrogen  and  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube  produces  HOI,  PCI3,  and  P 
(Baudrimont,  Qm.-K.  i.  2, 394).— 9.  Heated  with 
phosphorus  PCI,  is  produced. — 10.  The  com- 
pound PSjGlg  is  formed  by  distilling  POl,  with  8 
parts  of  suiphwr    (Gladstone,   C  J.   3,   5). — 

11.  Selemion    produces    Se^Cl,    and    FCI3. — 

12.  lodJune  forms  PCI3,  and  101  which  com- 
bines with  part  of  the  PCI5  to  produce  PCI5.ICI 
(Gfm.-K.,  Ijc.), — ^13.  PCI5  reacts  with  manyTOetoZs 
to  form  metallic  chlorides  and  PCI3 ;  sometimes 
P  and  metallic  phosphides  are  formed  (Baudri- 
mont, J.'pr. 87, 300 ;  88, 78 ;  Oasselmann,  A.  98, 
213).  Among  the  metals  which  react  with  POI5 
are  Al,  As,  Cd,  Au,  Fe,  Pt,  K,  Na,  Sn,  and  Zn. 
The  metallic  chloride  formed  often  combines 
with  the  undecomposed  PCI3 ;  this  occurs,  e.g., 
with  AICI3,  FeCl3,  HgCl^,  PtClj,  and  SnCl, 
(Wohler,  B.  13,  875;  cf.  Goldschmidt,  0.  0. 
1881.  489). — 14.  Phosphorus  hydride  produces 
PCI3  and  HCl ;  with  excess  of  PH3,  HCl,  and  P 
are  formed. — 15.  Antimony  hydjide  forms  POL,, 
SbCl,,  and  HCl ;  silicon  hydride  acts  similarly 
but  more  slowly  (Mahn,  Z.  [2]  5,  729  ;  amm/mia 
forms  phospham  (q.v.,  p.  104)  and  nitrogen  phos- 
phochloride  (vol.  iii.  p.  570) ;  also  phosphamido- 
imide  (g.  v.,  p.  105  ;  cf.  also  Besson,  C.  B.  114, 
1264). — 16.  Sulphur  dioxide  produces  SOClj 
and  POCI3  (Sohiff,  A.  102,  111;  106,  116; 
Persoz  a.  Blooh,  C.  B.  28,  86;  Kremers,  A.  70, 
297). — 17.  Sulphair  trioxide  forms  SjCljOs  and 
POCI3  (Schiff,  I.C.;  MichaeUs,  /.  Z.  6,  235,  240, 
292;  Williamson,  Pr.  7,  11).— 18.  Selenion 
dioxide  when'  distilled  with  PCI,  forma  POOI3, 
SeCL;,  and  P^Oj,  SeOCL;  being  formed  as  an  in- 
termediate product  (Michaelis,  Z.  [2]  6,  465). — 
19.  P^sp^r^coaiiie  produces  POCI3. — 20.  Borie 
oxide  reacts  slowly  when  .heated  to  0. 140°  with 
FCl, ;  BOCI3  is  probably  formed,  and  on  heating 
more  strongly  BCl,  and  Bfia.Pfi^  remain  (Gus- 
tavson, B.  3,  426). — 21.  Nitrogen  dioxide  pro- 
duces NOOl  and  POCl,  (Gm.-K.  i.  2>  390).— 
22.  Silicon  dioxide  forms  POCl.,  and  SiCl,  which 


combines  with  the  excess  of  PClj  ('W'eber,  P.  107, 
375). — 23.  Vapour  of  PCI5  reacts  with  many  me- 
talUc  oxides,  when  these  are  strongly  heated,  to 
form  POCI3,  and  metallic  chlorides  which  fre- 
quently combine  ^ith  undecomposed  PCI5.  The 
following  react  in  this  way — AI2O3,  ASjO,,  and 
As^Oj (Hurtzig  a. Geuther,4.  Ill,  159 ;  Michaelis, 
J.  Z.  6,  239),  [no  reaction  with  SbjOs ;  Schifi,  A. 
102,  lllj,  CdO,  Cr,0„  FejO,,  MnO„  MoO,  (Schiff, 
Z.C.),  SnO,  TiOj  (Weber,  P.  107, 375  ;  Tuttscheff, 

A.  141,  111),  WO3  (Gerhardt  a.  Chiozza,  C.  R. 
36, 1050 ;  Schiff,  Z.c). — 24.  Phosphorus  sulphide 
forms  PSCI3  (Weber,  P.  107,  375 ;  Gm.-K.  i.  2, 
390). — 25.  Carbon  disulphide  does  not  react  at 
100°  (Hofmaun,  A.  115,  264) ;  at  200°  PSCI3  is 
produced  (Carius  a.  Fries,  A.  112,  193),  and  001, 
(Rathke,  Z.  [2]  6,  57).  —  26.  Many  metallic 
sulphides  when  heated  are  decomposed  by  vapour 
of  PCI5  with  formation  of  PSCI3,  SjOlj,  and 
metallic  chloride ;  the  following  react  in  this 
way — sulphide  of  As,  Ba,  Bi,  Cd,  Oa,  Pb,  Na, 
Sn,  Zn  (Weber,  I.e.  ;  Baudrimont,  Ix.).  — 
27.  Antimony  selenide  and  lead  selenide  form 
SeClj,  which  forms  a  double  compound  with 
the  excess  of  PCI5. — 28.  Hydriodic  acid  pro- 
duces PCI3,  HCl,  and  I  (Wurtz,  Gm.-K.,  l.c.) ; 
hydrobromic  acid  is  without  action  (Gladstone, 
C.  J.  3,  5) ;  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  solution 
reacts  slowly,  the  vapours  of  this  acid  do  not  act 
(Gerhardt,  A.  87,  66,  290;  Sdhiff,  A.  102, 111} 
106,  116 ;  Persoz  a.  Bloch,  C.  B.  28,  86).— 
29.  Cone,  nitric  acid  reacts  energetically,  form- 
ing POCI3  and  HCl. — 30.  Sulphuric  acid  forms 
SO2.OH.Cl,  HCl,  and  HPO3,  and  SjCljOj  as  the 
result  of  a  secondary  reaction  (Michaelis,  J.  Z. 
6,  235,  240,  292 ;  Williamson,  Pr.  7, 11 ;  Baum- 
stark,  A.  140, 75). — 31.  Many  metallic  salts  react 
with  PClj ;  KNOa  gives  NOOl  and  POOI3  (Nacquet, 
Bl.  I860) ;  sulphites  form  SOClj  (Buchanan,  B. 

B.  485) ;  AgF  produces  AgCl  and  probably  a 
fluoride  of  P  (Pfaundler,  W.  A.  B.  46,  258) ; 
KCIO3  gives  POCI3;  KSOy  forms  PSCI3,  SjClj, 
and  PCls ;  NaaHPO,  gives  HaPO,  and  HCl ; 
haloid  salts  of  the  alkalis,  and  also  KCy  and 
K4FeOy5,  are  not  acted  on  by  PCI5. 

Combinations. — 1.  With  iodine  chloride  to 
form  PCI5.ICI  {am.-K.  i'.  2,  390).  — 2.  With 
selenion  tetrachloride  to  form  SeCl4.2PCl5.  — 
3.  With  many  metallic  chlorides  (cf.  Reactions, 
Nos.  13  and  23).  These  compounds  are  solids, 
which  sublime  with  partial  decomposition  when 
heated,  and  are  decomposed  by  water  (Baudri- 
mont, J.  pr.  87,  300 ;  88,  78 ;  Weber,  ibid.  77, 
65 ;  Oasselmann,  A.  83, 258). — 4.  With  ammonia 
to  form  PClj.SNHs ;  produced  by  slowly  passing 
dry  NH3  into  a  solution  of  PCI,  in  CCl,  (Besson, 

C.  R.  Ill,  972 ;  114, 1264). 

Fhosphorus,  chlorobromides  of,v.FHOSPHOBua 

BBOMOOHLOBrDES,  p.  130. 

Phosphorus,  chlorofluoride  of,  POljF,.  Mol. 
w.  175-07.    V.D.  78.    Pouleno  (G.  B.  113,  75). 

Preparation. — Two  stoppered  flasks  of  c.  500 
o.c.  capacity  are  connected  by  a  bent  tube,  which 
passes  through  the  stoppers ;  one  flask  is  filled 
with  dry  CI,  and  the  other  with  dry  PFj ;  that 
containing  PF3  is  connected  with  a  bulb  full  of 
Hg,  which  can  be  caused  to  flow  into  the  flask 
and  so  force  the  PF,  into  the  flask  full  of  01. 
The  PFj  is  slowly  driven  into  the  other  flask, 
and  the  PCI3F2  thus  formed  is  kept  in  contact 
with  Hg  for  some  days  (without  being  shaken 
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with  the  Hg,  else  some  FF,  may  be  decomposed) 
to  remoye  traces  of  CI. 

Properties  — A  colourless  gas,  with  very  irri- 
tating odour ;  incombustible ;  liquefied  at  —  8° 
at  ordinary  pressure ;  absorbed  and  decomposed 
by  water;  heated  to  o.  250°  gives  PF,  and  PCI5, 
also  decomposed  in  the  game  way  by  electric 
sparks. 

BeacUons. — 1.  Heat  produces  PF5  and  PCls; 
the  action  proceeds  at  0.  250°. — 2.  Electric 
sparks  also  produce  PFj  and  PCI5. — 3.  Heated 
with  sulphur  to  o.  115°,  PSFj  and  SjOlj  are 
formed. — 4.  Heated  with  phosphorus  to  0. 120° 
PF3  and  PClj  are  formed. — 5.  Several  metals 
when  heated  to  c.  180°  produce  metaUio  chloride 
and  PFj,  e.g.  Al,  Fe,  Pb,  Mg,  Ni,  and  Sn ;  Hg 
exerts  a  slight  action  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  acts  rapidly  at  180° ;  Na  seems  to  absorb 
PClsFj  entirely.— 6.  Water  reacts  rapidly ;  if  a 
little  water-vapour  is  mixed  with  PCljF^  the 
products  are  POF,  and  H.G1 ;  if  the  gas  is  passed 
into  water,  TL^VOfkq,  HClAq,  and  HFAq  are 
formed. — 7.  Absorbed  by  alcohol,  with  formation 
of  a  compound  not  yet  examined. — 8.  Ammonia 
is  absorbed  at  ordinary  temperature,  forming  a 
white  solid,  which  is  probably  F'E'iQii'H.^)^ 

Fhosphorns,  chloro-iodide  of,  v.  Peobphobus 

lODOCELOBIDE,  p.  138. 

Fhosphorns,  chloronitride  of,  v.  NiTKoaEti 
PHospHooHLOMDB,  vol.  iii.  p.  570.  Besson  (0.  B. 
114, 1479)  recommends  to  prepare  PCl^N  by  form- 
ing a  layer  of  PCl^  on  the  sides  of  a  large  flask,  by 
acting  on  PCI,  with  CI,  then  to  heat  the  PCI5 
with  KH3  tUl  it  is  superficially  saturated,  and 
then  to  heat  under  reduced  pressure. 

Fhosphorns, compounds  of,  with  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  Those  compounds  of  F,  H,  and  0,  which 
are  acids,  are  described  in  the  articles  Pbosfhobio 
ACIDS  (p.  124),  and  Phosphoeus,  oxyacids  of,  and 
THEiB  SALTS  (p.  149) ;  but  two  compounds  which 
have  been  described  by  Gautier  wiU  find  a  place 
here.  Gautier  (0.  B.  76,  49)  says  that  the  com- 
pound PjHO  is  formed  by  heating  crystallised 
HsPO,  with  5  or  6  times  its  weight  of  PClj  to 
79°,  washing  with  water,  and  drying  at  — 10° ; 
at  between  80°  and.  100"  the  products  of  the 
reaction  are  H3PO4,  HCl,  and  amorphous  P. 
This  compound  is  described  as  an  amorphous 
yellow  powder ;  unchanged  in  air  when  dry,  but 
oxidised  slowly  when  moist ;  insoluble  in  most 
menstrua ;  burns  when  heated  in  air  to  0.  260°  ; 
burns  explosively  when  heated  with  CuO  ;  un- 
changed at  240°-250°  in  COj,  but  evolves  PH, 
at  265°,  and  at  350°-36O°  ordinary P  distils  off; 
not  acted  on  by  dilute  acids ;  oxidised  by  ordi- 
nary HNOsAq;  cone.  H^SO,  evolves  SO,  at  0. 
200° ;  decomposed  by  H^O  at  c.  170°  to  HjPOjjAq, 
HjPOjAq,  and  PHj ;  reacts  with  dilute  alkali 
solutions;  NH, combines  to  form  a  very  unstable 
brown  substance.  Gautier  (C.  B.  76, 173)  de- 
scribed another  compound  PsHjO ;  obtained  by 
adding  PI^,  little  by  little,  to  H^O  at  80°-90°, 
allowing  the  yellow  solution  to  deposit  a  floccu- 
lent  pp.,  washing  this  with  warm  water,  and 
drying  in  vacuo.  If  water  is  added  slowly  to 
PI2  the  products  are  HIAq,  HaPOjAq,  and 
HjPOjAq.  P5H3O  is  described  as  a  pure  yellow 
solid ;  amorphous,  or  perhaps  showing  traces  of 
crystalline  form ;  tasteless  and  odourless ;  in- 
soluble in  all  menstrua ;  oxidises  in  air  when 
ii;oist,  when  dry  oxidises  slowly  at  100° ;  oxidised 


violently  by  HNOjAq ;  efvolves  Sdj  from  HjSO, ; 
gives  off  PH3  when  heated  to  135°  in  CO^,  and 
ordinary  P  at  350° ;  decomposed  by  dilute 
alkali  solutions  to  PH3,  H,  H^KPOj,  and  HK^PO^ ; 
combines  with  NH,  to  form  a  brown  very  un- 
stable substance. 

Phosphorus,  cyanide  of,  v.  Cyanoqen  phos- 
phide, vol.  ii.  p.  358. 

Fhosphorns,  fluorides  of.  Two  fluorides  of  F 
are  known,  PF,  and  PF, ;  these  formulte  are 
molecular.  The  compounds  are  gases  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures. 

Phosphobus  tbipluoeide  PFj.  (Phasphoroui 
fluoride.)  Mol.  w.  87-96.  V.D.  43-7  (Moissan, 
A.  Oh.  [6]  6,  433). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  reaction  of  PbPj  with 
Cu  phosphide  (M.,  l.o.). — 2.  By  adding  ASF3  to 
PF3  (M.,  l.c.).—Z.  By  the  reaction  of  PbF^  with 
PCI3  or  POCJs  (Giintz,  G.  B.  103,  58).— 4.  By 
adding  PBr,  to  gently  heated  ZnF,  (M.,  A.  Ch. 
[6]  19,  286). 

Preparation. — 1.  AsFj  is  dropped  into  per- 
fectly dry  PCI3 ;  the  gas  is  shaken  with  a  little 
water,  and  dried  over  H^SO,  (M.,  0.  B.  100,  272). 
2.  A  mixture  of  well-dried  CuaPj  and  PbF^  free 
from  SiO,  is  heated  in  a  brass  tube  to  dull  red- 
ness, the  gas  is  passed  by  a  leaden  tube  through 
two  very  small  bottles  (2  or  3  c.c.  capacity)  con- 
taining H2SO4,  then  through  pumice  soaked  in 
HjSOi,  and  is  then  collected  over  Hg. — 3.  PBr, 
is  gradually  added  to  warm  ZnFj,  the  gas  is 
washed  by  passing  through  water,  then  dried  by 
passing  over  pumice  soaked  in  EL^SO,,  and  col- 
lected over  Hg  (M.,  A.  Ch.  [6]  19,  286). 

Properties.^A.  colourless  gas,  condensed  to 
a  colourless  liquid  at  — 10°  and  40  atmos.  pres- 
sure. The  gas  is  not  liquefied  at. 24°  under  a 
pressure  of  180  atmos.,  but  liquefaction  occurs 
when  the  pressure  is  suddenly  reduced  to  50 
atmos.  ^Moissan,  l.c.).  PF,  does  not  fume  in  the 
air ;  it  is  very  slowly  decomposed  by  water,  with 
formation  of  HaPOjAq  and  HFAq ;  burns  when 
mixed  with  0 ;  decomposed  by  heat ;  also  by 
electric  sparks. 

Beactions  and  Combinations. — 1.  Decom- 
posed by  heat ;  in  a  glass  apparatus  F  and  SiF, 
are  formed ;  in  contact  with  Pt  black  a  gas  is 
formed,  probably  containing  F  (Moissan,  O.  B. 
102,  763). — 2.  Electric  sparks  slowly  decompose 
PFs,  forming  PF5  and  P  (Moissan,  C.  B.  102, 
763). — 3.  Burns  when  mixed  with  pure  oxygen 
and  ignited ;  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  PF3  and  J  vol.  0 
explodes  violently  when  sparked,  with  formation 
of  POF3  (M.,  C.  B.  102, 1245).— 4.  Very  slowly  de- 
composed by  water,  with  formation  of  HjPOsAq 
and  HFAq ;  more  rapidly  decomposed  by  steam 
at  100°.— 5.  According  to  Berthelot  {A.  Ch.  [6] 
6,  358)  potash  soVution  produces  a  fluophosphor- 
ous  acid  probably  analogous  to  fluoboric  or  fluo- 
silicic  acid ;  Moissan  (C.  B.  99,  655)  says  that  a 
fluoride  and  a  phosphite  are  formed. — 6.  Ab- 
sorbed rapidly  by  bromine  with  formation  of 
PBrjFj  (v.  Phosphobus  beomopluobidb,  p.  131), 
also  by  chlorme,  with  formation  of  POl^Fj  («. 
Phosphobus  ohloeopiiUobidb,  p.  133). — 7.  De- 
composed rapidly  by  solutions  of  chromic  acid  or 
potassium  permanganate. — 8.  Decomposed  by 
hot  sodium,  copper,  boron,  and  silicon  (M.,  0.  B. 
99,  655). — 9.  Combines  with  ammonia  to  form 
white,  floceuleut  compound,  which  is  decomposed 
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by  water  (M.,  Z.c.).~10.  Combines  with  flwrrine 
to  form  PPj  (Moissan,  Bl.  [3]  5,  454). 

Determination  of  composition.  —  The  oom- 
pound  was  analysed  by  Moissan  (O.  B.  100, 272) 
by  heating  a  known  volume  in  a  glass  vessel, 
measuring  the  volume  of  SiPi  formed,  dissolving 
the  P  deposited  in  EKO^q,  .and  estimating  as 
Mg-KH,  phosphate. 

Phosphorus  PENiAPLnoEiDB  PF,  {Phosphoric 
fluoride).  Mol.  w.  125-96.  V.D.  63-2  to  65-1 
(Thorpe,  A.  182,  201 ;  Moissan,  C.  B.  102,  763 ; 
103, 1257). 

Fonnalipn.^1.  By  passing  PP,  into  Br  at 
— 15°,  PBr^Pj  is  formed,  and  when  heated  this 
gives  PFs  and  PBr;  (Moissan,  C.  B.  101, 1490). 
2.  By  the  reaction  of  AsFj  with  PClj. — 3.  By  direct 
combination  of  PP,  with  ¥  (M.,  Bl.  [8]  5,  454). 

Preparation.  —  AsF,  is  added  gradually  to 
PClj  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture  ;  the  gas 
which  comes  off  is  passed  through  FCl,  contained 
In  a  tube  which  is  kept  cold,  and  is  collected  over 
Hg  (Thorpe,  i.  182,  201). 

Properties  and  Beactions.  —  A  colourless, 
strongly-smelHng  gas,  which  fumes  in  air  and 
rapidly  attacks  the  membranes  of  the  mouth  and 
the  bronchial  tubes.  Condensed  at  15°  and 
46  atmos.  to  colourless  liquid  which  does  not  act 
on  glass  (Moissan,  C.  B.  101,  1490) ;  on  par- 
tially releasing  pressure  the  liquid  solidifies,  but 
soon  again  becomes  liquid  (M.,  Z.c.).  Decomposed 
by  powerful  electric  sparks  (150-200  mm.  long) 
to  PP,  and  P  (M.,  0.  B.  103, 1257),  but  not  by 
ordinary  sparking  (Thorpe,  l.c.).  Incombustible 
and  does  not  support  combustion.  Not  acted  on 
by  heating  ■mlhpho^horus  to  dull  redness,  nor 
with  sulphtM-  vapour  at  440°,  nor  iodine  at  500° 
(M.,  2.C.).  In  presence  of  trace  of  water  acts  on 
glass,  forming  SiP,  and  POP,.  Passed  over 
gently -heated  spongy  platinum  is  partially  de- 
composed to  PP,  and  F ;  when  the  Pt  is  heated 
to  duU  redness  a  compound  of  Ft  with  P  and  P, 
probably  PF,.PtF„  is  formed  (M.,  Bl.  [3]  5, 454). 

Fhosphoms,  fluobromide  of;  v.  Peosfeobits 

BBOUOFLUOBIDE,  p.  131.         '  , 

Phosphorns,  flnochlorideof ;  v.  Fsosfeobus 

OELOBOFIiCOBIDE,  p.  133. 

Fhosphoras,  haloid  compounds  of.  F  combines 
readily  with  the  halogens,  with  production  of 
much  heat,  to  form  compounds  PX,  and  FX, ; 
besides  these,  the  compound  PL,  is  also  known. 
Several  compounds  of  the  type  PX„  and  at  least 
one  of  the  type  PX,  (viz.  FP5),  have  been  gasified, 
so  that  the  formula  are  molecular.  The  haloid 
compounds  of  P  are  decomposed  by  water,  the 
fluorides  only  very  slowly,  with  formation  of 
ozyaoids  of  P  and  halogen  acids;  these  com- 
pounds also  combine  with  many  other  haloid 
compounds,  both  of  metals  and  non-metals,  to 
form  double  salts. 

Fhosphoms,  hydrides  of.  F  and  H  do  not 
combine  directly;  but  hydrides  of  P  are  pro- 
duced by  evolving  H  in  contact  with  phosphites 
or  hypophosphites.  Three  hydrides  of  P  have 
been  isolated;  PH„  FHj  (or  PjHj),  and  F,H  (or 
P4H2).  Janssen  {Bepert.  Chim.  wpp.  3,  393)  ob- 
tained a  crystalline,  explosive  substance  by  the 
reaction  of  milk  of  lime  with  F,  to  which  he 
gave  the  formula  F^H,.  At  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature and  pressure  the  first  hydride  is  gaseous,  the 
second  liquid,  and  the  third  solid.  The  formula 
PH,  is.  molecular :  CrouUebois  (C  22.  78, 


said  that  the  V.D.  of  the  liquid  compound  shows 
the  mol.  w.  to  be  F^H,,  but  no  details  are  given ; 
the  mol.  w.  of  the  solid  compound  is  unknown. 
The  liquid  hydride  takes  fire  in  contact  with  air; 
the  gas  inflames  in  air  at  0.  150°,  and  the  solid 
at  c.  200° ;  the  processes  for  preparing  gaseous 
PH3  generally  also  produce  more  or  less  liquid 
FgHj,  the  resultant  gas  is  therefore  spontaneously 
inflammable.  PH,  fesembles  NH,  in  its  re- 
actions, but  it  is  much  less  decidedly  alkaline ; 
phosphonium  compounds,  e.g.  PH4I,  similar  to 
ammonium  compounds,  are  known. 

Feosphobds  tkihydkidb  PH,  {^hos- 
phm-etted  hydrogen.  Phosphvne).  Mol.  w.  33-96. 
Liquefies  —90°;  solidifies  —133-5°;  melts  at 
-132-5°;  boils  0.  -85°  (Olszewski,  M.  7,  371). 
S.G.  (air  =1)  1-185.  Y.D.  172.  H.P.  [P,ff]  = 
36,  600  (Ogier,  C.  B.  87,  210).  S.  -112  (Dy- 
browski,  J.  1866.  735). 

Formation.  —  The  gas  obtained  by  the 
following  methods  is  never  pure  PH, ;  it  contains 
more  or  less  FjH^  and  generally  also  H ;  it  is 
usually  spontaneously  inflammable.  1.  By 
evolving  H  in  contact  with  phosphites  or  hypo- 
phosphites  in  solution ;  phosphates  are  not  re- 
duced {Om.-K.  i.  2,  138 ;  Presenius,  Fr.  6,  203 ; 
Herapath,  Ph.  7,  57).  P  and  &  do  not  combine 
directly  (Pourcroy  a.  Vauquelin,  A.  Ch.  21,  202 ; 
Dusart,  0.  B.  43, 1126).— 2.  By  heating  solutions 
of  phosphites  or  hypophosphites  (Om.-K.,  2.c.). — 
3.  By  the  action  of  boiling  alkali  solutions  on  P 
(H.  Bose,  P.  6,  199 ;  8,  191 ;  14, 183  ;  24,  109, 
295 ;  32,  467  ;  46,  633).— 4.  By  Beating  P  with 
syrupy  HJPOjAq,  or  with  EClAq,  HBrAq,  or 
HIAq  (Oppenheim,  Bl.  [2]  1, 163).— 5.  By  heat- 
ing P  with  water  to  200°  (Oppenheim,  Z.c). — 
6.  By  long-continued  heating  F  with  blood  to 
35°-41°  (Dybrowski,  J.  1866.  785).- 7.  By  the 
action  ef  the  electric  current  on  moist  molten  F 
(Groves,  0.  /.  16,  268)»— 8.  By  heating  P  with 
H2O  to  0.  200°. — 9.  By  decomposing  Zn  phos- 
phide by  dilute  acids,  or  boiling  alkali  solution 
fSohwarz,  D.  P.  J.  191, 396).  According  to  Liipke 
(C.  0. 1890.  ii.  642),  the  gas  obtained  by  acting  on 
phosphide  of  Mg,  Sn,  or  Zn  with  dilute  acid  is  not 
spontaneously  inflammable. — 10.  By  treating 
Cu  phosphide  with  ECN  and  a  little  80  p.c. 
alcohol  {Om.-K.  i.  2, 188). — 11.  By  decomposing 
phosphides  of  the  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  metals 
by  water  or  dilute  acids. 

Preparation. — 1.  A  small  flask  carrying  an 
exit  tube  is  nearly  flUed  with  a  cone,  solution  of 
EOH  in  80  p.c.  alcohol ;  small  pieces  of  P  are 
dropped  in,  and  the  flask  is  heated ;  the  gas  is 
passed  through  a  CaCl,  tube  to  absorb  alcohol 
vapour,  and  collected  over  water.  The  gas  thus 
prepared  does  not  contain  more  than  c.  45  p.c.  PH, 
(Hofmann,  B.  4, 200) ;  it  is  generally  free  from  the 
spontaneously  inflammable  hydride.  The  gas  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  EOHAqon  P  contains  some 
F2H4  and  much  H ;  it  is  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable in  air.  The  simplest  way  of  preparing 
this  gas  is  to  place  a  few  small  pieces  of  P  in  a 
little  flask  which  carries  a  cork  with  two  tubes, 
one  fitted  with  a  stopcock  and  passing  jusi 
through  the  cork,  and  tiie  other  bent  like  an  or- 
dinary gas-delivery  tube  and  dipping  under  water 
in  a  basin ;  the  flask  is  nearly  filled  with  cone. 
EOHAq ;  the  tube  with  the  stopcock  is  attached 
to  the  gas-supply,  the  cork  is  fitted  loosely  into 
the  flask,  and  a  stream  of  coal  gas  is  passed 
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through  the  apparatus  for  a  few  minutes,  after 
whioh  the  cork  is  fitted  tightly  into  the  flask,  the 
stopcock  is  closed,  and  the  flask  is  heated.  Dur- 
ing this  process  the  end  of  the  delivery-tube  is 
kept  under  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  basin. 
After  a  few  minutes  gas  is  evolved,  and  each 
bubble  takes  Are  as  it  comes  into  contact  with 
the  air  after  passing  upwards  through  the  water 
in  the  basin.  If  the  whole  of  the  air  is  not  driven 
out  of  the  apparatus  before  the  flask  is  heated, 
serious  explosions  may  occur. — 2.  The  best  way 
of  preparing  pure  PHj  is  to  decompose  PHjI  by 
EOHAq.  A  small  flask  is  fitted  with  a  caou- 
tchouc cork,  which  carries  a  tube  furnished  with 
a  bulb  and  stopcock  and  an  exit-tube ;  pieces  of 
PH4I  about  the  size  of  peas  are  placed  in  the 
flask  along  with  several  small  pieces  of  glass- 
■  rod,  KOHAq  (c.  1  pt.  KOH  in  2  pts.  H^O)  is  al- 
lowed to  drop  from  the  bulb-tube  very  slowly  on 
to  the  PHjI  in  the  fiask.  Pure  PHj,  is  evolved 
without  heating;  if  the  KOHAq  is  added  too 
rapidly  the  gas  may  contain  a  little  P2H4  and  be 
spontaneously  inflammable  (Hofmann,  BA,  200 ; 
Bammelsberg,  B.  6,  88).  About  1  litre  PE,  is 
obtained  from  T-TJg.  PH4I  (for  preparation  of 
PHjI  V.  Phosphonium  compounds,  p.  123). 

Properties. — i/ii,  is  a  colourless  gas,  with  a 
very  disagreeable  smell  like  that  of  onions  mixed 
with  decaying  fish ;  very  poisonous ;  slightly 
soluble  in  water  {v.  beginning  of  this  article). 
The  solution  glows  in  the  dark,  and  deposits 
amorphous  P  when  exposed  to  light  and  air;  on 
boiling,  PH,  is  given  oS.  PH,  is  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  ethereal  oils,  and  blood  ;  it  is 
completely  absorbed  by  solution  of  bleaching 
powder,  also  by  CujClj  in  HClAq  {v.  Combina- 
tiorifS,  No.  4).  PHj  combines  with  the  halogen 
acids  to  form  salts  similar  to  those  of  NH4  (v. 
Phosphonium  compounds,  p.  123) ;  the  H  of  PH, 
is  replaceable  by  organic.radicles  (v.  Phosfhines, 
p.  116).  FH,  reduces  solutions  of  salts  of  heavy 
metals.  PH,  free  from  F^'B.^  takes  fire  in  air  at 
c.  150°.  The  gas  prepared  as  mentioned  under 
Formation  takes  fire  immediately  on  contact 
with  air ;  it  loses  this  spontaneous  inflammability 
by  exposure  to  sunlight,  by  passage  through  a 
U -tube  cooled  to  —10°,  by  mixing  with  small 
quantities  of  Al^Oj,  wood  charcoal,  various  gases, 
(fee.  (v.  Graham,  P.  M.  5,  401).  These  processes 
remove  PjH^,  to  the  presence  of  which  the  ready 
inflammability  of  the  gas  is  due.    Addition  to 

PHj  of  j5j  of  its  weight  of  PjH^  causes  the  gas  to 
become  inflammable  in  air ;  the  presence  of  j^ 
to  j^  of  NOj  produces  the  same  effect 
(Graham,  l.e. ;  cf.  Landolt,  A.  116,  193).  The 
gas  prepared  by  the  action  of  KOHAq  on  PH4I 
(v.  Preparation,  No.  2)  is  described  by  Hofmann 
as  taking  fire  when  gently  warmed,  and  being 
sometimes  inflamed  by  the  friction  of  the  stopper 
of  the  bottle  in  which  the  gas  may  be  kept. 
According  to  Bammelsberg  {B.  6,  88),  the  gas 
prepared  in  this  way  is  sometimes  spontaneously 
inflammable.  The  gas  prepared  in  this  way 
takes  fire  when  passed  into  cone.  AgNOjAq 
(Poleek  a.  Thummel,  B.  16,  2442). 

Beactions. — 1.  PH,  is  decomposed  bjheat; 
when  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  lustrous, 
amorphpus  P  is  deposited  (Merz  a.  Weith,  B. 
13,  718). — 2.  Decomposed  by  dectric  sparks  to  j 


P  and  H ;  the  process  takes  place  with  regularity, 
20  c.c.  are  decomposed  in  5-6  mins.  witii  produc- 
tion of  P  and  30  c.c.  H  (for  description  of  an 
apparatus  for  lecture  purposes  v.  Hofmann,  B. 

4,  204).— 8.  PHj  burns  in  air  at  0.  150°  with 
production  of  FjOj  and  H^O ;  if  a  cold  substance 
is  brought  into  the  flame,  yellow-red  specks  of 
amorphous  P  are  deposited. — 4.  No  reaction 
occurs  when  pure  PHj,  free  from  PjH^,  is  mixed 
with  oxygen,  but  the  mixture  explodes  if  the 
pressure  is  suddenly  lowered ;  explosion  is  said 
to  occur  after  some  hours  at  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure   (Labillardi^re ;    v.    Gm.-K.  i.  2,   144). — 

5.  Bubbles  of  PH,  burn  explosively  to  FGl,  and 
HGl  if  passed  into  a  vessel  filled  with  chlorine  ; 
if  the  01  is  diluted  with  COj,  the  action  is  slower, 
and  some  P  separates. — 6.  Bromine  and  iodine 
react  similarly  to  01 ;  if  FH,  is  heated  gently 
with  iodine,  some  PB4I  is  formed. — 7.  Heated 
with  sulphwr,  HjS  and  P  .sulphide  are  formed 
(Jones,  C.  J.  [2]  14,  648).— 8.  Salts  of  the  alkaU 
metals  and  of  the  alkaWne  earth  metals  decom- 
pose PHj,  producing  phosphites  and  hypophos- 
phites  (Winkler,  P.  Ill,  443),— 9.  Solutions  ot 
salts  of  hea/oy  metals  generally  decompose  PH„ 
with  production  of  metallic  phosphides,  which 
sometimes  combine  with  the  excess  of  the 
metallic  salts  (v.Kulisch,  A.  231,  827).  AgNOjAq 
forms  a  yellow  compound  (?  AgjF.SAgNOj),  and 
then  black  AgjF  which  is  quickly  reduced  to  Ag 
(Poleek  a.  Thummel,  B.  16,  2442);  HgOljAq, 
according  to  Ashan  (Chem.  Zeitwng,  10,  82, 102), 
forms  a  yellow  compound  3HgjP2.7HgOLj,  a  red 
compound  4Hg3Pj.5HgOl2,  and  a  bjown  com- 
pound HgaPyHgClj ;  FtOl,  is  said  to  form  Pt.PHj 
(Gavazzi,  B.  16,  2279) ;  chlorideS  of  Or,  Co,  Ou, 
Au,  Fe,  and  Ni  are  reduced,  with  formation  of 
phosphides  of  the  metals,  or  of  metal  and  F. — 
10.  Potassium  permwnganate  solution  is  reduced 
by  FHj  to  MUjOj,  KjHFOj  being  also  formed 
(Gavazzi,  B.  16,  2279).— 11.  PH,  is  decomposed 
by  many  oxides,  ociisrand  salts,  e.g.  by  HjS,  SOj, 
NO,  NjO,  PCI5,  HNO3  (no  reaction  at  -25°; 
Besson,  O;  B.  109,  644),  HjSO,  {v.  Besson,  Z.c), 
SbOlj,  &a.,  also  by  certain  metals,  e.g.  Sb,  Cu, 
Fe,  K,  and  Zn  (v.  Om.-K.  i.  2, 138).— 12.  With 
haloid  compoimds  of  a/rsenic  FHj  reacts  to  form 
haloid  acid  and  phosphide  of  As  (Besson,  C.  B. 
110,  1258).- 13.  With  an  ethereal  solution  of 
bismuth  bromide  forms  a  black  lustrous  body, 
probably  PBrH(BiBrA  (Oavazzi  a.  Tivoli,  Q.  21, 
u.  306). 

Combinations. — 1.  With  the  halogen  acids 
to  form  compounds  of  the  type  FHjX  (X  =  C1, 
Br,  or  I) ;  combination  with  HI  and  HBr  occurs 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure,  vrith 
HOI  combination  occurs  at  —30°  to  —35°  under 
the  ordinary  pressure,  or  at  14°  under  a  pressure 
of  20  atmos.  (Ogier,  Bl.  [2]  32,  483 ;  v.  also 
Skinner,  Pr.  42,  283).  At  very  low  temperatures 
PHj  seems  to  combine  with  H^SO,  {v.  Phos- 
phonium sulphate,  p.  124).  The  compounds 
PH4X  are  described  under  Phosphonium  com- 
pounds, p.  128.-2.  When  FHj  is  strongly  com- 
pressed  in  presence  of  water,  the  gas  liquefies 
and  floats  on  the  water.  If  the  pressure  is  now 
suddenly  released,  a  white  crystalline  solid  is 
formed,  but  this  decomposes  again  when  the 
pressure  is  reduced  below  a  certain  amount 
(Cailletet  a.  Bordet,  C.  B.  95, 58 ;  v.  Phosphonium 
coMPouiiDS,p.  123). — 3.  White  compounds^  easily 
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deeompoBect  on  removing  piessare,  are  said  to 
be  formed  by  compressing  PH3  with  ca/rhon  di- 
oxide, and  with  carbon  disulphide,  in  presence 
of  water  (C.  a.B.,  l.c.). — 4.  A  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride  in  HClAq  absorbs  PH,  rapidly ;  a  white 
crystalline  mass  of  Cu^Clj.aPHs  is  formed,  but 
tMs  liquefies  as  more  FH,  is  passed  in  (?  with 
formation  of  OUjClj.lPH,) ;  the  crystals 
CU2CI2.2PH,  ilre  decomposed  by  warming,  or  by 
addition  of  water,  to  PH,,  HCl,  and  OU3P ;  the 
liquid  compound  loses  PH,  in  a  stream  of  an 
indifferent  gas,  with  production  of  the  crystalline 
compound  (v.  Eiban,  Bl.  [2]  31,  385).  This  be- 
haviour of  PH3  towards  CUjClj  gives  a  method 
for  preparing  pure  PH,,  and  also  for  estimating 
PH3  in  a  mixture  of  gases. 

Fhospeobus  dihydbide  PHj  or  P^H^  (Liquid 
phosphoretted  hydrogen).  Mol.  w.  said  to  be 
65-92,  corresponding  with  V.D.  0.  33,  but  no 
details  given  (CrouUebois,  C.  B.  78,  496).  Gat- 
termann  a.  Hausknecht  (B.  23, 1174)  failed  to 
determine  V.I>.  as  the  compound  always  decom- 
posed. A  spontaneously  inflammable  gas  con- 
taining P  and  H  was  obtained  by  Gengembre  in 
1788  {Crell's  Ann.  1789.  450).  The  fact  that 
this  gas  lost  its  inflanunabitity  by  standing  over 
air  containing  water  was  explained  by  Dumas 
{A.  Oh.  [2]  31, 113)  by  supposing  that  the  gas 
was  a  mixture  of  two  hydrides  of  P,  one  only  of 
which  was  spontaneously  inflammable ;  to  one 
of  these  Dumas  gave  the  formula  PHj  and  to  the 
other  the  formula  PHj,  In  1832  H.  Eose  (P.  6, 
199  ;  8, 191)  thought  that  the  two  gases  had  the 
same  composition,  but  were  isomeric  one  with 
the  other.  After  Graham  (P.  M.  5,  401)  had 
examined  the  conditions  under  which  spon- 
taneous inflammability  was  removed  from  or 
bestowed  on  the  gas,  Le  Verrier  (A.  Ch.  [2]  60, 
174)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gas  con- 
sifted  chiefly  of  PE^,  but  that  it  contained  also 
a  very  inflammable  compound  PH^,  which  was 
decomposed  by  light  into  PH,  and  a  solid  hydride 
PH.  In  1845  P.  Thfinard  made  a  fuller  study 
of  the  subject  {A.  Ch.  [3]  14,  5) ;  he  showed  that 
spontaneously  inflammable  phosphoretted  hydro- 
gen, when  passed  through  a  tube  cooled  to  under 
10°,  deposited  a  liquid  having  the  composition 
PHj,  which  liquid  was  extremely  inflammable, 
and  that  this  liquid  decomposed  in  light  into 
gaseous  PH,  and  a  solid  to  which  he  gave  the 
formula  P^H.  In  1874  CrouUebois  said  that  the 
Y.D.  of  the  liquid  hydride  corresponds  with  the 
formula  PjHj,  but  no  details  were  given  (C.  B. 
78,  496);  in  1890  Gattermann  a.  Hausknecht 
attempted  to  determine  Y.Dl,  but  found  that  the 
compound  decomposed  (B.  2S,  1174). 

PreporaiJoro.— Impure  Ca  phosphide  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  dry  CaO  to  bright  redness  in  a 
crucible,  and  adding  dried  P  little  by  little,  the 
lid  being  replaced  after  each  addition  of  P.  The 
crucible  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  P  is 
brought  under  the  strongly-heated  CaO;  this 
may  be  done  by  placing  a  few  pieces  of  P  in  a 
crucible,  filling  up  with  dry  CaO,  covering  tightly 
(but  leaving  one  small  hole),  placing  the  drucible 
im  a  furnace  arranged  so  that  the  lower  part  of 
the  crucible  projects  downwards  through  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  heating  the  upper  part  of 
the  crucible  to  bright  redness,  and  then  warming 
the  lower  part  so  as  to  vapourise  the  P.  Small 
quantities  are  prepared  by  placing  a  dry  piece  of 


P  in  the  closed  end  of  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  partly 
filling  the  tube  with  dry  CaO,  arranged  so  that 
there  is  a  little  space  between  the  CaO  and  the 
P;  placing  the  tube  in  a  combustion  furnace, 
heating  the  CaO  strongly,  and  then  warming  the 
P.  The  CaO  is  transformed  into  a  mixture  of 
Ga  phosphide  and  phosphate ;  the  phosphide  is 
nearly  black  ;  the  unchanged  CaO  is  picked  out 
when  the  action  is  over,  and  the  phosphide  is  at 
once  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  (For  modifi- 
cation of  process  v.  Gattermann  a.  Hausknecht, 
B.  23,  1174.)  A  three-necked  bottle  of  about 
2  litres  capacity  is  filled  three-quarters  with  water ; 
one  of  the  necks  carries  the  tube  from  a  H 
apparatus,  which  tube  dips  considerably  under 
the  water,  the  middle  neck  carries  a  piece  of 
tubing  about  15  mia.  internal  diameter,  dipping 
2  or  3  cm.  under  the  water,  and  the  third  neck 
carries  an  exit  tube  in  communication  with 
a  condenser ;  between  the  condenser  and  the 
three-necked  bottle  is  placed  a  test  tube,  to  collect 
part  of  the  water  vapour  coming  over.  The  con- 
denser consists  of  a  tube  about  100  mm.  long 
and  30  mm.  diameter,  narrowed  so  that  the  lower 
end  forms  a  tube  about  40  mm.  long  by  12  mm. 
wide ;  this  condenser  is  closed  by  a  cork  through 
which  pass  the  entrance  tube  from  the  three- 
necked  bottle  and  an  exit  tube,  which  is  bent 
downwards  and  dips  under  the  surface  of  water ; 
these  two  tubes  are  out  off  obliquely  just  below 
the  cork.  The  condenser  is  placed  in  a  deep 
vessel  f  uU  of  cold  water  which  contains  sufficient 
ice  to  keep  the  temperature  at  0°.  H  is  passed 
through  the  apparatus  until  all  the  air  is  driven 
out,  the  three-necked  bottle  is  placed  in  a  water- 
bath  until  the  contents  are  warmed  to  60°,  and 
Ga  phosphide,  in  pieces  the  size  of  peas,  is 
dropped  down  the  vride  tube  in  portions  about 
2  g.  at  a  time  and  at  a  rate  such  that  50  g.  are 
added  in  15  to  20  minutes.  Gaseous  P  hydride 
passes  off  and  bubbles  up  through  the  water,  and 
the  liquid  hydride  collects  in  the  condenser, 
about  1-2  o.c.  being  obtained  for  50  g.  Ca  phos- 
phide used  (Hofmann,  B.  7,  531 ;  Gattermann  a. 
Hausknecht,  B.  28, 1174 ;  the  many  precautions 
to  be  taken  in  working  with  this  compound  are 
described  by  G.  a.  H.). 

Properties  and  BeacUons.  —  A  colourless, 
highly  refractive  liquid ;  insol.  in  water ;  bums 
in  air,  with  bright  flame  to  P^Oj  and  HjO ;  does 
not  solidify  at  -10° ;  boils  57^-58°  at  735  mm. 
(a  a.  H.,  I.C.).  8.  G.  1-007  to  1-016  (G.  a.  H.). 
Decomposed  by  light  into  PH3  and  solid  P^H ; 
the  liquid  may  he  kept  for  a  short  time  in  sealed 
tubes,  but  decomposition  soon  begins,  and  the 
tubes  explode  violently  (G.  a.  H.).  The  same 
decomposition  is  effected  by  cone.  HClAq,  air 
mixed  with  CO,,  &e.  Passage,  of  the  gas  pre- 
pared as  described  above  through  a  little  cone. 
HGlAq  removes  every  trace  of  PHj,  and  hence 
causes  the  gas  which  issues  to  be  non-inflam- 
mable. If  GO2  is  passed  through  the  (J -tube 
containing  liquid  PH,  a  nearly  invisible  greenish 
light  appears  at  the  end  of  the  tube ;  this  flame 
is  not  hot  enough  to  ignite  a  candle  (v.  Hofmann, 
B.  7,  531;  Thtoard,  A.  Ch.  [3]  14.  5 ;  Bonet  a. 
Boufil,  J.pr.  55, 247 ;  Gattermann  a.  Hausknecht, 
JB.  23, 1174).  The  composition  of  PH,  was  de- 
termined by  Th6nard  by  decomposing  a  known 
quantity  by  direct  sunlight  in  a  graduated 
tube  filled  with  Hg:   100  parts   liquid  phoa- 
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pWde  gave  61-8:  farts  gaseous  PH3  and  38*2 
parts  solid  PjH ;  i.e.  1  moleoule  P^H  was 
produced  for  3  mols.  PHj,  hence  the  equation 
5PH2=P2H  +  3PH3.  This  equation  was  con- 
firmed by  G.  a.  H.;  w?i0  made"  also  direct 
estimation  of  H  by  burning  with  PbOrO,  in  a, 
current  of  00^  (B.  23, 1174). 

DrPHOSPHOBUS  HYDBIDB  PjH  Or  PjH^.     Mol. 

w.  unknown.  H.  P.  [P^.H]  =  17,700  (Ogier,  O.  B. 
89,  707). 

Formation. — 1.  By  decomposing  phosphide 
of  Ca  or  K  (Magnus,  P.  17,  527)  by  HClAq.— 
2.  By  the  action  of  light,  HClAq,  CI  (Le  Verrier, 
A.  Oh.  [2],  60, 174),  and  various  other  reagents,  on 
PHj. — 3.  By  the  decomposition  of  PL,  by  water 
(Rudorff,  P.  128,  473).  Hittorf  (P.  126,  193) 
obtained  only  amorphous  P  by  this  process. 

PreparaUcm.  —  A  two-necked  bottle  is 
arranged  with  an  exit  tube  dipping  under  water, 
and  a  wide  entrance  tube,  down  which  is  passed 
the  delivery  tube  of  a  H-apparatus ;  cone.  HClAq 
is  placed  in  the  bottle,  H  is  passed  through  until 
all  air.is  driven  out,  the  H  apparatus  is  removed, 
and  small  pieces .  of  freshly-prepared  Ca  phos- 
phide (for  preparation  v.  Preparation  of  phos- 
phorus  dihydride,  p.  137)  are  dropped  slowly  into 
the  bottle.  The  P^H  which  forms  in  the  bottle 
is  rapidly  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dried  im 
mem  (P.  Th6nard,  A.  Oh.  [3]  14,  5). 

Propmiies. — A  yellow  flocoulent  powder ,which 
becomes  orange-yellow  in  light ;  tasteless  and 
odourless.  When  dry  may  be  heated  to  0.  200° 
before  taking  fire ;  ignited  by  a  blow  of  a  hammer, 

Beactions. — 1.  Ignited  by  heating  in  air  to 
c.  200° ;  also  by  a  blow  of  a  hammer.— 2.  Slowly 
decomposed  in  moist  air,  especially  if  in  sun- 
light, to  P^Oj  and  H. — 3.  JDistiUaiion  in  hydro- 
gen produces  PHj  (Thtoard,  l.c.). — 4.  Ohlorine 
forms  PCI3  and  HCl. — 5.  Dissolves  in  dilute 
nii/ric  acid  ;  oxidised  with  ignition  by  cone. 
HNOjAq. — 6,  Alcoholic  solution  of  potash  pro- 
duces FH3  and  H ;  addition  of  water  to  the 
reddish  solution  ppts.  yellow  flocks  of  ?  amorphous 
P  or  a  lower  oxide  of  P. — 7.  Explodes  when  mixed 
with  potassium  chlorate,  silver  oxide,  mercuric 
oxide,  or  cupric  oxide,  and  struck  or  warmed. — 
8.  Ppts.  metallic  phosphides  from  solutions  of 
salts  of  mang  heavy  metals  (Le  Verrier,  l.c.). 

Determination  of  composition. — The  quantity 
of  P  in  the  solid  hydride  was  determined  by 
Th6nard  by  heating  with  a  weighed  quantity  of 
FbO,  and  weighing  the  mixture  of  FbO  and  Pb 
phosphate  thus  produced;  the  H  was  determined 
by  decomposing  by  red-hot  Cu,and  collecting  the 
H  set  free.  Budorff  decomposed  the  hydride  by 
heat,  and  collected  and  analysed  the  mixture  of 
PH3  and  H  thus  formed ;  he  also  oxidised  the 
compound  byHNO,Aq,  and  estimated  P  as  Pb 
'  phosphate. 

Fhosphorns,  iodides  of.  F  and  I  combine 
directly,  even  at  —24°;  two  iodides,  PI,  and 
FI„  have  been  isolated,  and  the  existence  of  a 
third,  PIj,  is  probable. 

Phosphobus  di-iodide  PIj  or  Pjl^.  Mol.  w. 
not  known.  H.P.  {P,I^  =  9,880  from  solid  P  and 
I ;  20,680  from  solid  F  and  gaseous  I  (Ogier, 
C.  B.  92,  83), 

Formation. — 1,  By  adding  I  to  P  Combina- 
tion occurs  even  at  -24°,  with  production  of 
much  heat,  and  ignition  of  the  excess  of  F  if 
air  is  admitted ;  amorphous  F  is  produced  be- 


sides Fli  (v.  Wurtz,  A.  Gh.  [3]  42,  129).— 3.  % 
the  reaction  of  I  with  FH, ;  also  of  I  in  acetic 
acid  on  FGI3  (Hofmann,  A.  103,  305  ;  Bitter,  A. 
95,  210). 

Preparation. — One  part  by  weight  of  P  is 
dissolved  in  CS^,  and  8|  parts  of  I  are  added 
little  by  little.  When  the  colour  of  the  dar^ 
brownish-red  liquid  thus  produced,  has  changed 
to  orange  it  is  cooled  to  0°  for  some  hour-s,  when 
the  vessel  becomes  filled  with  crystals ;  the 
crystals  are  freed  from  CS,  by  heating  in  a 
water-bath,  while  a  stream  of  dry  air  is  passed 
over  them  (Corenwinder,  A.  Oh.  [3]  -30,  242). 
The  crystals  may  also  be  obtained  by  evapora- 
ting the  solution  in  CS,  in  a  stream  of  CO, 
(Berthelot  a.  Luca,  0.  B.  89, 748).  Corenwinder 
says  that  from  2  to  3  g.  P,  and  60  to  75  c.c.  CS,, 
are  convenient  quantities  to  use. 

Properties  and  iJeacMojis.— Large  orange- 
coloured  prisms,  melting  at  110°  (Corenwinder, 
Z.C.).  Heated  in  0  gives  FjO,  and  I  (Berthelot, 
0.  B.  86,  628,  787,  859,  920;  87,  575,  667). 
Decomposed  by  HjO  to  HaPOjAq,  FH3,  HIAq, 
and  a  yellow  flocculent  solid  supposed  to  be 
amorphous  P  (Hittorf,  P.  126,  193),  regarded 
by  Riidorff  as  solid  P^BL,  (P.  128,  473),  and  said 
by  Gautier  (C.  B.  76,  49,  173)  to  be  PsHjO. 

Phosphobus  tei-iodidb  PI,  (Phosphorous 
iodide).  Mol.  w.  410-55.  SJF.  |T,I»]  =  10,900 
(Ogier,  0.  B.  92,  83).  This  compound  is  ob- 
tained in  large  red  prisms  by  dissolving  one 
part  of  P  in  CS,,  adding  a  solution  of  12|  parts 
of  I  in  CS2,  concentrating  much  out  of  contact 
with  air,  and  then  placing  in  a  freezing  mixture. 
^s  the  crystals  are  very  sol.  CSj,  they  should  be 
at  once  freed  from  mother-liquor,  and  dried  in 
a  stream  of  dry  air  at  c.  50°.  The  crystals  melt 
at  55°,  and  boil  at  a  higher  temperature,  with 
evolution  of  I.  PI3  is  very  deliquescent ;  moist 
air  decomposes  it  at  once  to  HjFOjAq  and  HIAq 
(Corenwinder,  A.  Oh.  [3]  30,  242). 

Phosphobus  PENTA-ionrDB  PI5  {Ph^jsphorie 
iodide).  Isolation  doubtful.  Hampton  (C  N. 
42,  180)  obtained  a  dark-crimson,  very  deli- 
quescent solid,  giving  numbers  on  analysis, 
agreeing  with  80  p.o.  FI5  +  20  p.o.  PI„  by  dis- 
solving F  in  a  little  CS,  in  a  stream  of  pure  dry 
N,  adding  rather  more  than  enough  I  to  form  PI,, 
distilling  off  CS^  (in  a  N  stream)  at  45°  under 
reduced  pressure,  and  then  warming  to  50° ;  at 
55°,  under  the  reduced  pressure,. I  began  to 
sublime. 

FhosphoTus,  iodo-chloride  of,  PIjCl,.  Pro- 
duced by  adding  much  I  to  a  little  PGI3,  allowing 
to  stand  in  moist  air  for  some  days,  drying  the 
crystals  in  a  stream  of  air,  dissolving  in  CS,, 
and  crystallising :  large,  red,  six-sided  crystals, 
very  hygroscopic;  decomposed  by  water  to 
HaPOjAq,  HClAq,  and  HlA.q  (Moot,  B.  13, 2029). 

Phosphorus,  nitride  of.  No  compound  of 
F  and  N  has  been  isolated  with  certainty.  A 
substance  supposed  to  be  a  nitride  by  Bose  (P. 
24,  308  ;  28,  629)  and  Wohler  a.  Liebig  {A.  11, 
139)  was  found  to  contain  E.  Briegleb  a. 
Geuther  {A.  123,  236)  think  that  a  compound 
FjNs  is  perhaps  produced  by  the  reaction  of 
PCI5  on  hot  Mg3Nj  in  an  atmosphere  of  N.  , 

Phosphorus,  oxides  of.    P  and  0  combine  . 
very  readily,  with  production  of  much  heat; 
four  compounds  are  produced  according  to  the 
conditions :  P.O,  PjO,i  PA.  and  PjO*  •  the  V.D. 
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ot  iha  seoond  of  these  shows  that  its  moL 
foimnia  as  a  gas  is  P4O,.  The  oxides  P,Qa  and 
PjO^  are  anhydrides ;  the  former  reacts  -with 
water  to  produce  the  aold  HjPOj,  and  the  latter 
to  produce  three  acid^,.  HPOj^  HgPO^,  and 
H,PjO, ;  the  oxide  P^Oj  is  not  the  anhydride  of 
a  corresponding  aoid-^with  water  it  produces 
the  two  acids  H3PO3  and  HjPO^. 

The  only  oxide  formed  when  P  glows  in  air 
at  ordinary  temperature  is  PjOs,  but  PjjOj  is 
formed  by  drawing  air  over  P  without  the  latter 
glowing  (Thorpe  a.  Tutton,  C.  J.  67,  573) ;  at 
50°-60°  small  quantities  of  P-fl^  are  produced, 
and  this  oxide  is  produced  in  larger  quantities 
whea  the  P  is  actually  ignited ;  at  moderately 
high  temperatures  and  with  a  limited  supply  of 
air  the  oxide  P,0  is  formed  in  addition  to  F^O, 
and  PjOj.  If  the  products  of  the  slow  burning  of 
P  in  dry  air  are  heated  together  in  CO2,  the  oxide 
PjOj  is  formed,  along  with  some  P4O.  The  pro- 
ducts of  burning  P  in  a  limited  supply  of  dry 
air  generally  contain  small  quantities  'of  P  ; 
this  may  be  removed  by  sucking  the  products 
through  a  tube  heated  by  steam  (Thorpe  a. 
Tutton,  O.  J.  49,  833). 

Phosphouus  suboxide  Ffl.  Hoi.  w.  uncer- 
tain. Some  doubt  still  remains  concerning  the 
composition  of  the  lowest  oxide  of  P ;  but  the 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  defi- 
nite oxide  PjO.  Le  Verrier  (A.  27, 167)  obtained 
a  yellowish  solid  by  exposing  P  in  PCI3  or  in 
ether  to  air,  warming  the  solid  thus  formed  with 
water,  and  drying  over  H^SOj.  A  similar  pro- 
duct was  obtained  by  the  incomplete  combustion 
of  P  'in  air,  or  by  the  action  on  P  of  such  oxi- 
disers  as  iodic  or  periodic  acid  in  presence  of 
water  (v.  Qm.-K.  i.  2, 107).  This  substance  was 
generally  looked  on  as  an  oxide  of  P ;  Le  Yerrier 
gave  it  the  formula  P^O ;  Schrotter  {W.  A.  B.  8, 
246)  thought  it  was  only  a  mixture  of  ordinary 
and  amorphous  P.  Beinitzer  a.  Goldschmidt 
(B.  13,  845)  obtained  the  oxide  P^O  by  heating 
POCI3  with  P  to  200°-250°,  also  by  heating  POCl, 
with  Zn,  Mg,  or  Al  at  100°.  Thorpe  a.  Tutton 
(O.  J.  49,  833)  found  that  P4O  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  burning  P  in  a  limited  supply  of  air  at 
moderately  high  temperatures,  and  that  it  is 
formed  when  the  products  of  the  slow  burning  of 
P  in  dry  air  are  heated  to  0.  800°  in  00^.  The 
experiments  of  B.  a.  G.  indicate  the  existence  ol 
two  varieties  of  P,0 ;  one  of  these  reacts  with 
hot  alkali  solutions,  evolving  PH,,  and  reduces 
salts  of  Au  and  Ag  and  mercurous  salts,  and  the 
other  is  not  acted  on  by  alkalis,  and  does  not 
reduce  salts  of  Au,  Ag,  or  Hg. 

Prepa/raUcm  and  ProperUes  of  Pfl  wMch  re- 
duces  sails  of  k^,  An,  and  Hg.— 1.  Thin  plates 
of  pure  Zn  are  heated  with  POCl,  in  a  sealed 
tube  in  a  water-bath  at  100°  for  some  hours, 
the  liquid,  with  suspended  solid  matter,  is  poured 
off,  the  solid  is  allowed  to  settle  and  the  liquid 
is  decanted  off ;  the  soUd  is  heated  as  before  for 
some  time  with  FOGI3  (to  remove  any  Zn  pre- 
sent), the  liquid  is  poured  o£F,  the  solid  is  washed 
with  OHCl,  to  remove  POCl,,  then  with  HOlAq, 
and  finally  with  water ;  the  solid  is  then  dried 
forsome.daysmvacz<o  (Beinitzer  a.  Goldschmidt, 
B.  13,  849) ;  the  other  products  of  the  reaction 
are  ZnCL,  and  Zn2P0a.  As  thus  prepared  P,0 
is  an  orange-red  powder.  It  very  obstinately  re- 
tains water,  the  sample  made  by  B.  a.  G.  oon- 


tained  c.  8  p.o.  water,  but  the  P,  and  O  were  in 
the  ratio  P,0.  JThis  oxide  in  moist  air  evolves 
PH,;  it  reacts  with  boiUng  alkali  solutions 
forming  PH,  and  alkali  phosphite  and  phos- 
phate; solutions  of  salts  of  Au  and  Ag,  and 
mercurous  salts,  are  reduced  with  ppn.  of  the 
metals ;  heated  in  H,  P  is  given  off,  and  P^O, 
remains. — 2.  PCI,  is  placed  in  an  open  flask,  of 
0.  1  litre  capacity,  containing  a  layer  about 
?  cm.  thick  of  P  in  small  pieces;  the  PCI, 
just  covers  the  P ;  after  c.  2  days  the  PCI,  is 
poured  oS,  the  pieces  of  P  and  the  adhering  yellow 
film  are  loosened  from  the  flask,  and  allowed  to 
fall  slowly  into  cold  water  (if  water  is  added  in 
quantity,  heat  is  produced,  and  the  products  of 
the  slow  oxidation  of  P  are  decomposed).  After 
a  little,  the  water  is  filtered  from  suspended  P, 
and  the  clear  yellow  filtrate  is  heated  to  80°, 
when  a  very  fciely  divided  yellow  solid  settles 
down ;  this  solid  is  washed  with  warm  water  in 
a  filter,  removed  from  the  filter  while  moist,  and 
placed  in  a  basin,  over  K^SO^  in  vacuo.  Le 
Terrier's  P,0  was  tasteless  and  odourless,  did 
not  change  in  dry  air  or  0,  but  in  moist  air  it 
gave  o3  PH,;  it  was  decomposed  somewhat 
above  360°,  giving  off  P  and  leaving  PjO, ;  oxi- 
dised lly  Gl  to  FGI3  and  P^Oj ;  heated  with  cone. 
HjSOj,  gave  SOj ;  unacted  on  by  HClAq ;  oxi- 
dised and  dissolved  by  HNOjAq ;  exploded  with 
KCIO3;  readily  combined  with  H^O  to  form 
F4O.H2O.  The  oxide  obtained  by  Thorpe  a. 
Tutton  (0.  /.  49,  833)  was  formed  by  slowly 
burning  P  in  dry  air,  transferring  the  products 
to  a  tube  filled  with  GO,,  exhausting  by  a 
Sprengel  pump,  and  heating  to  290° ;  as  the 
oxide  is  described  as  orange-red,  it  was  probably 
the  form  of  P4O  which  reduces  salts  of  Au,  Ag, 
and  Hg. 

Preparation  and  Properties  -of  Ffl  which 
does  not  reduce  salts  of  Ag,  Au,  and  Hg. — POCI3 
is  heated  with  an  excess  of  P  in  a  sealed  tube  to 
200°-250° ;  the  sides  of  the  tube  become  covered 
with  a  scarlet-coloured  solid,  which  is  washed 
with  CS2  (to  remove  P)  and  dried  in  vacuo 
(B.  a.  G.,  I.C.;  the  other  products  are  PCI3, 
PjOjCl,  and  a  little  P2O5).  As  thus  prepared, 
P4O  is  a  scarlet-red  solid ;  S.G.  1"38  ;  it  is  not 
acted  on  by  water  or  alkali  solutions,  and  it 
does  not  reduce  salts  of  Ag,  Au,  or  Hg.  This 
form  of  P4O  seems  to  have  been  obtained  by 
Pelouze  {A.  3, 52)  by  burning  P  in  0  ;  and  by  Le 
Verrier  {A.  27,  175)  by  burning  P  in  a  thin  layer 
on  a  porcelain  plate,  washing  with  water  to 
remove  oxyacids,  and  boiling  with  FCI3  to  re- 
move P. 

Phosphobous  oxide  P4O,.  {Phosphorus  tri- 
oxide.  Phosphorous  anhydride.)  Mol.w.  219-6; 
same  in  solution  in  CnH,  (Thorpe  a.  Tutton, 
0.  /.  57,  545).  Melts  at  22-5°;  boUs  at  173-1° 
(T.  a.  T.).  S.a.  ^"liquid  P4O,  1-9431;  solid 
PjOj  at  ^  0.  2-135.  S.G.  at  b.p.  =  1-6897  (T.  a. 
T.).  V.D.  111-9.  S.V.  130-2  (T.  a.  T.). 
M^=  1-5311;    ^h^-±J!:=  60-5  (T.  a.  T.). 

Mol. 


lig-lh.  ^  4.17.     M.M.  9-962. 
S.G. 


Preparation. — A  piece  of  combustion -tubing 
about  40  mm.  bore  is  drawn  into  the  shape  shown 
in  the  figore  on  following  page,  and  is  fitted  by  a 
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good  cork  info  a  brass  tnbe,  which  is  snrroanded' 
by  a  wider  tube  of  brass ;  water  is  introduced  at, 
a  between  the  brass  tubes,  and  a  thermometer  is 
placed  at  6.  A  loose-plug  of  glass-wool  is  placed 
in  the  inner  brass  tube  at  c.  The  (J -shaped  con- 
denser is  of  rather  narrow  bore,  the  limbs  are  about 
300  mm.  long,  a  small  bottle  is  attached  to  the  ver- 
tical piece  at  the  bottom  of  the  condenser,  which 
is  itself  connected  with  the  inner  brass  tube  by  a 
good  cork ;  the  condenser  and  small  bottle  are 
surrounded  by  ice  and  salt.  The  bottle  between 
the  condenser  and  the  pump  contains  oU  of 
vitriol.  Two  sticks  of  P  are  dried  between 
filter-paper,  cut  into  pieces  c.  25  mm.  long,  and 
placed  in  the  combustion  tube,  which  is  then 
narrowed  at  the  open  end  and  fitted  into  the 
brass  tube ;  the  pump  is  set  in  action,  and  the 
F  is  ignited  by  holding  a  small  flame  beneath 
the  open  end  of  the  combustion-tube.  Air  is 
sucked  over  the  P  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  if  the 
combustion  is  too  local,  much  PjOj  is  formed ; 
considerable  quantities  of  red  P^O  are  formed 
near  the  burning  P.  When  the  P  has  burnt  for  c. 
,  15  mins.  the  water  in  the  brass  tube  is  heated  to 
c.  60°,  at  which  temperature  it  is  kept  till  near 


133°.  Mol.  w.  as  gas,  and  also  in  solution  id 
CgHg  (determined  by  cryoscopio  method),  corre- 
sponds with  PjOj.  Soluble  without  change  in 
ObHj,  CSj,  OHOI3,  and  ether.  Heated  to  0.  200° 
in  sealed  tube  begins  to  decompose  to  P^Oj  and 
P.  Decomposed  by  light,  with  separation  of  red 
P.  T.  a.  T.  (0.  <r.  59, 1019)  several  times  ob- 
tained clear,  transparent,  perfectly-formed  crys- 
tals of  PjOj  by  slow  spontaneous  sublimation  im 
vacito,  which  remained  unchanged  for  many 
days,  although  exposed  to  light.  Spec,  volume 
at  b.p.  =  130-2.  (For  details  of  thermal  expan- 
sion and  S.G.  at  b.p.  v.  T.  a.  T.,  O.  /.  57,  545.) 
Reacts  slowly  with  cold  water,  forming  HjPOirAq; 
with  boiling  water  reaction  is  violent,  PH,  is 
evolved,  and  red  P,  or  perhaps  P4O,  and  HjPOtAq 
are  formed.  Oxidises  to  P^Oj  by  exposure  to  air 
or  0 ;  if  temperature  is  raised  the  Pfi,  ignites 
and  may  explode.  P^O^has  a  well-marked  phy- 
siological action ;  the  action  of  F  may  be  due 
to  P4O,,  formed  by  the  air  oxidising  the  F  (T.  a.  T., 
l.c.  p.  573). 

Beaciions.—l.  Seat  decomposes  Ffl„  form- 
ing FjO,  and  P  (?  FjO) ;  the  action  begins  at  0. 
210°  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  the  whole  of  the  F^O, 


the  end  of  the  experiment,  when  it  is  raised  to 
60°.  P,0,  begins  to  collect  in  the  condenser 
about  30  mins.  after  starting  the  combustion  ;  if 
the  glass-wool  is  packed  properly  (it  should  not 
be  too  tight)  no  PgO^  passes  into  the  condenser, 
and  if  the  temperature  of  the  water  does  not  ex- 
ceed 60°  only  very  small  quantities  of  P  pass 
over.  The  process  is  stopped  when  c.  |ths  of  the 
F  is  burnt,  else  the  P^Og  may  be  oxidised.  The 
condenser  is  removed,  the  F40g  is  melted  by  the 
heat  of  the  hand,  and  run  down  into  the  little 
bottle,  from  which  it  may  be  transferred  to 
another  bottle  which  has  been  filled  with  dry 
CO2 ;  this  bottle  should  have  a  very  tightly- 
fitting  stopper,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  in 
an  atmosphere  of  GO,  (T.  a.  T.,  2.c.). 

Properties. — A  white-  snow-like  solid,  with  an 
alliaceous  odour  resembling  that  of  P;  when 
melted  and  cooled  slowly  crystallises  in  long 
thin  prisms,  probably  monoclinic ;  melts  at  22-5° 
to  a  clear,  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  which 
solidifies  again  at  21° ;  the  liquid  may  be  cooled 
in  a  narrow  tube  several  degrees  below  m.p. 
without  solidifying ;  boils  at  173-1°  in  CO^  or  N. 
Can  be  gasified  in  Hofmann's  V.D.  apparatus  at 


is  decomposed  at  440°  (T.  a.  T.,  p.  552). 

2.  Bapidly  acted  on  by  Ught,  becoming  yellow 
and  then  dark-red  (T.  a.  T.,  p.  553).  The  action 
of  light  separates  red  P ;  the  amount  obtained 
after  several  months'  exposure  does  not  exceed 
1  p.o.  (T.  a.  T.,  C.  J.  59,  1019).  By  exposing 
FA  to  light  for  some  months  in  a  sealed  tube 
filled  with  dry  COj,  then  melting,  filtering  through 
glass-wool,  and  repeating  this  process  several 
times,  T.  a.  T.  eventnaUy  obtained  P^Og  which 
remained  perfectly  clear  and  colourless  after 
twelve  mouths'  exposure  (l.c.,  p.  1023). — 3.  Oxi- 
dises to  P2O5  in  air  or  oxygen ;  when  quite  free 
from  P,  the  oxide  is  not  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable. Under  reduced  pressure  in  0  the  P^O, 
glows ;  on  raising  temperature  to  c.  70°  at  ordi- 
nary pressure  the  glow  gives  place  to  flame. 
Combination  occurs  between  vapour  of  P,Oe  and 
0 ;  ozone  is  not  formed.  When  P,0,  is  thrown 
into  0  heated  to  50°-60°  ignition  occurs  with 
an  intensely  brilliant  flame  (T.  a.  T.,  C.  J.  57, 
569). — 4.  Glows  continuously,  and  oxidises  to 
P2O5,  when  a  stream  of  ozonised  oxygen  is  passed 
over  it. — 5.  Ignites  in  ehhrme,  burning  with  a 
greenish  flame;   when  surrounded  by  ice  and 
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exposed  to  slow  stieam  of  CI  a  liquid  is  fonued, 
which  on  distillation  gives  POOI3,  while  POjOl  (?) 
remains  (T.  a.  T.,  C.  J.-57,  572).— 6.  Eeaota  vio- 
lently with  liquid  bromrne ;  using  Br  vapour  at 
ordinary  temperature,  T.  a.  T.  (0.  J.  59,  1020)  ob- 
tained FBr,  and  FgO,,  and  on  then  heating  FOBr, 
and  POjBr  (?)  were  formed. — 7.   Iodine  reacts 
slowly ;  by  heating  with  I  and  CS,  under  pressure, 
PjOj  and  P^j  are  produced  (T.  a.  T.,  i.e.,  p.  1021). 
8.  Heated  with  sulphur,  in  CO,  or  N,  two  layers 
of  liquid  are  formed;  at  160°  there  is  violent 
reaction,  and  solid  Ffle^,  is  produced  (v.  Phob- 
PHOBUB,  SCLPHOXIDE  OF,  p.  149 ;  T.  a.  T.,  I.O.,  p. 
1022). — 9.  Seems  to  form  a  Se  compound  analo- 
gous to  PjOjS,  by  heating  with  selenion  (T.  a.  T., 
I.C.,  p.  1026). — 10.  Dissolves  very  slowly  in  water, 
forming  HjPOjAq   (T.  a.  T.,  0.  /.  57,  567); 
PA  +  6HjO  +  Aq  =  4H3POjAq.     The    action  of 
hot  water  is  very  energetic ;  red  P,  or  red  P^Oi 
is  ppd.,  inflammable  hydride  of  P  is  evolved,  land 
H^OjAq  is  formed ;  if  the  quantity  of  Fflg  ex- 
ceeds 2  g.  the  action    of    hot   water  is  vio- 
lently explosive. — 11.  Dry  hyd/rogen  chloride  is 
rapidly  absorbed ;    FCl,  is  formed  along  with 
HsPOj,  H,PO„  and  yellow  P  (T.  a.  T.,  O.  J.  59, 
1022). — 12.    Cone,  sulphwric  acid  reacts  vio- 
lently, forming  HsPO,  and  SO,;    if    1    g.   or 
more  F^D,  is  used,  the  mass  ignites  (T.  a.  T.,  Z.c. 
p.  1026).— 13.  P,Oa  is  rapidly  oxidised  to  PA 
by  sulphmr  trioxide,  which  is  reduced  to  SO, ; 
no  compound  could  be  obtained  (T.  a.  T.,  lui.  p. 
1026).    According  to  Adie  (C.  J.  59,  230),  if  a 
little  water  is  present,  Vfig  and  SO,  form  an 
unstable  compound  HjPOj.SSPa. — 14.  Nitrogen 
tetroxide  seems  to  react  like  SO,,  forming  P^Oj 
and  NA  or  NO  (T.  a.  T.,  l.c.  p.  1028).— 15.  Phos- 
phorus pentachloride  produces  PCI,  and  FOCI, ; 
phosphorus  trichloride  reacts  ate.  180°  in  a  sealed 
tube,  forming  a  mixture  of  PA>  P^l»  ^^^  '^^ 
P  (T.  a.  T.,  i.c.  p.  1028).— 16.  Sulphur  chloride 
reacts  violently,  producing  POClj,  PSCl,,  SO,, 
and  S  (T.  a.  T.,  Ix.  p.  1026).— 17.  Ammonia  re- 
acts with  some  violence,  probably  producing 
0H.P.(NHj)2  (v.Fhosphamides,  p.  105).— 18.  Gold 
dilute  caustic  soda,  or  caustic  potash  solution, 
slowly  dissolves  P A>  forming  a  solution  of  Na 
or  K  phosphite ;  coM  cone,  or  hot  dilute  soVu- 
Uon  of  soda  or  potash  produces  red  P  (or  P^O  7) 
and  alkali  phosphate,  and  evolves  inflammable 
hydride  of  P. — 19.  Ignites  in  contact  with  abso- 
lute alcohol;  by  allowing  the  alcohol  to  drop 
slowly  on  to  cooled  PA  ^^^  3'Cid  P(0Et)20H  is 
formed  (T.  a.  T.,  C.  J.  57,  569).    Ffl,  seems  not 
to  react  with  H,  PHj,  CO,  CO,,  SOj,  N,  NO,  CN, 
or  C,H,  (T.  a.  T.,  C.  J.  59, 1029). 

PnospHORns  tetboxide  FjO^  (Phosphoroso- 
phosphoric  oxide.  Hypophosphiyna  oxide).  Mol. 
w.  not  determined ;  corresponding  sulphide  has 
mol.  w.  FjSa.  Hautefeuille  a.  Perrey  {C.  B.  99, 
33)  noticed  that  a  crystalline  sublimate  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  products  of  the  combus- 
tion of  F;  Thorpe  a.  Tutton  (0.  J.  49,  888) 
proved  that  this  sublimate  is  a  definite  oxide 
F2O4.  Concerning  the  combustion  of  P  in  air  v. 
pp.  128  and  139. 

PreparaUon. — P  is  burnt  slowly  in  a  stream 
of  air  dried  by  H2SO4  and  FsO^;  the  products 
are  collected  in  a  glass  tube,  surrounded  by  an 
outer  tube  filled  with  steam,  and  are  then  quickly 
transferred  to  a  tube  filled  with  dry  CO,,  the 
tube  is  drawn  out,  exhausted  by  a  Sprengel  pump 


(care  being  taken  to  prevent,  entrance  of  mois- 
ture), and  sealed ;  at  c.  290°  the  white  mass 
becomes  orange-coloured,  and  then  red,  and  a 
white  crystalline  sublimate  of  PjO,  is  formed, 
leaving  PjOj  and  P,0  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tube.  T.  a.  T.  (p.  838)  think  that  the  PjO,  is 
derived  from  the  P,Oa,  thus  7P2O3  =  5P20,  +  P,0 ; 
that  FA  is  formed  by  heating  P,0,  out  of  con- 
tact with  O  is  shown  by  T.  a.  T.  (O.  J.  57, 
552). 

Properties  and  Reactions, — Colourless  crys- 
tals, probably  orthorhombic ;  do  not  melt  at  100°. 
VolatiUses  at  0. 180°.  Very  deliquescent,  forming 
HgPOsAq  and  HjFO^Aq ;  from  this  reaction  T.  a. 
T.  conclude  that  P^O,  is  not  the  anhydride  of 
H4F  A)  as  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  acid  does  not 
behave  Uke  a  mixture  of  H,POs  and  HgPOt,  and 
can  be  boiled  without  change.  Solution  of  P2O4 
in  water  reduces  AgNOjAq  to  Ag,  and  HgCljAq 
to  HgCl ;  KMnO,Aq  is  very  slowly  decolourised ; 
'magnesia  mixture'  gives  an  immediate  pp.,  and 
after  standing  some  time  tiie  filtrate  gives  a  large 
pp.,  with  NH4  molybdate  after  heating  with 
HNOjAq. 

Feosfhobio  oxide  F,0,  (Phosphorio  a/n- 
hydmde.  Phosphorus  pentoxide).  Formula 
probably  molecular,  from  analogy  of  PjS,. 
S.G.  2'387  (Brisson,  Pesanteu/r  spicifique  des 
Corps  [Paris,  1787]).  H.F.  [P^0»]  =  369,900  ; 
[PW,Aq]  =  35,600  {Th.2,  409). 

Formation. — 1.  This  oxide  is  formed  by  burn- 
ing F  in  a  large  excess  of  air ;  concerning  the 
combustion  of  P  in  air  v.  pp.  128  and  139. — 
2.  It  is  also  formed  by  burning  P  in  such  gaseous 
0  compounds  as  NO,  NO,,  CIO,. — 3.  By  distilling 
FjOaCl,. 

PreparaUon. — ^A  large  glass  balloon  with  a 
wide  opening  and  two  side  necks,  is  thoroughly 
dried ;  through  a  cork  in  the  wide  opening  passes 
a  piece  of  wide  tubing,  which  reaches  to  about 
the  centre  of  the  balloon,  and  from  the  lower 
end  of  this  tube  a  small  porcelain  basin  is  sus- 
pended by  Ft  wires ;  one  of  the  side  necks  is 
connected  with  ^jj'tuhes  containing  pumice 
soaked  in  H2SO4,  and  the  other  side  neck  is  con- 
nected with  a  wide-mouthed  perfectly  dry  bottle, 
which  is  again  in  connection  with  a  water-pump, 
a  bottle  with  H,SO,  being  placed  between  the 
pump  and  the  wide-mouthed  bottle.  A  small 
piece  of  well-dried  F  is  placed  in  the  little  basin, 
and  is  ignited^y  passing  a  hot  wire  down  the 
glass  tube,  the  mouth  of  which  is  then  closed  by 
a  go.od  cork ;  a  rapid  stream  of  air  is  sucked 
through  the  apparatus ;  the  F  is  burnt  to  FjO,, 
part  of  which  collects  on  the  bottom  of  the 
balloon  and  part  passes  into  the  bottle  attached 
to  the  side  neck.  When  the  F  is  burnt  another 
small  piece  is  dropped  down  the  glass  tube  into 
the  Uttle  basin,  and  the  process  is  continued. 
When  sufficient  P2O5  has  collected  in  the  bottle 
this  is  closed  by  a  well-fitting  stopper  (Delalande, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  76, 117).  For  other  forms  of  apparatus 
V.  Marohand,  J.  pr.  16,  373 ;  Mohr,  Qm.-K.  i. 
2, 120.  Grabowski  (A.  136, 119)  has  described 
a  vessel  of  tinpl&te  for  preparing  large  quantities 

of  P2O5. 

Shenstone  aays  that  Vfi^  prepared  by  the 
ordinary  process,  has  generally  reducing  powers, 
and  is  not,  therefore,  trustworthy  as  a  drying 
agent.  S.  recommends  to  heat  for  some  days  at 
c,  300°  in  a  very  slow  stream  of  dry  0  ;  then  to 
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heat  at  300°  in  a  more  liberal,  but  still  Umited, 
supply  of  dry  O  until  the  reddish  colour  pro- 
dufied  by  the  first  heating  has  disappeared ;  then 
to  heat  at  300°  in  a  more  rapid  stream  of  dry  O 
so  long  as  sublimation  occurs;  and  finally  to 
sublime,  fractionally,  in  a  current  of  dry  0,  from 
retorts  of  hard  glass  into  receivers  of  the  same 
material.  The  first  portions  of  the  sublimate 
should  be  rejected;  The  whole  of  .these  pro- 
cesses may  be  done  in  glass  vessels.  The  retorts 
used  in  the  final  sublimation  may  be  heated  in  a 
combustion  furnace  {private  communication). 

Hantefeuille  a.  Perrey  (0.  R.  99, 33)  say  that 
PjOj  can  be  obtained  in  three  forms  :  crystalline, 
amorphous  and  powdery,  and  glass-like.  They 
say  that  when  P  is  burnt  in  a  glass  tube  in  dry 
air,  the  crystalline  form  Of  PjOj  is  deposited  on 
the  colder  part  of  the  tube,  the  amorphous 
powdery  form  on  the  hotter  part,  and  the  vitre- 
ous form  on  that  part  of  the  tube  which  is  heated 
to  redness.  These  authors  assert  that  crystalline 
PyO,  ia  obtained  free  from  the  other  forms  by 
distuling  the  products  of  the  burning  of  P  ;  that 
heating  the  crystals  in  vapour  of  S  produces  the 
powdery  amorphous  form ;  that  the  vitreous 
variety  is  formed  by  heating  either  of  the  others 
to  low  redness;  and  that  this  vitreous  form  yields 
crystalline  PjOg  when  sublimed  at  a  red  heat. 
Considering  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the 
work  of  Thorpe  a.  Tutton  on  the  combustion  of 
P  (O.  /.  49,  833  ;  57,  545  ;  v.  beginning  of  this 
article,  p.  139),  the  existence  of  various  modifica- 
tions of  PjOj  must  be  looked  on  as  very  doubt- 
ful. T.  a.  T.  (0.  /  49,  838)  think  it  very  likely 
that  the  crystalline  form  of  PsO,  obtained  by  H. 
a.  P.  was  P2O4;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
differences  in  the  properties  of  the  powdery  and 
vitreous  FjO,  were  due  to  admixture  with  P2O3. 
No  analytical  data  are  given  by  H.  a.  P.  Shen- 
Etone  {priv.  comm.)  says  that  P2O,  purified  by 
his  method  is  crystalUne,  but  becomes  amor- 
phous when  suddenly  heated. 

Properties. — A  snow-white,  amorphous,  in- 
odorous, very  deliquescent,  solid.  Melts  and 
sublimes  below  red  heat  (Lautermann,  A.  113-, 
240) ;  according  to  Davy  (A.  Ch.  [2]  10,  218) 
volatile  only  at  white  heat.  Absorbs  water  very 
rapidly;  hence  is  used  as  a  very  efficacious  drying 
agent.  PjOj  is  the  anhydride  of  three  phosphoric 
acids :  E'D,,  H,PO<,  and  H^PjO,.^  Dry  PjOj  does 
not  change  the  colour  of  dry'  litmus  paper. 
Commercial  P^O,  often  contains  traces  of  P, 
which  cause  it  to  redden  in  light,  and  also  traces 
of  Ab,0,  derived  from  the  impure  P  nsed;  it 
generally  has  more  or  less  marked  reducing 
powers. 

Reactions.  —  1.  Water  produces  HPO, ; 
HjPjO,  is  formed  from  HPO,  by  the  long- 
continued  action  of  moist  air;  and  H3PO4 
is  produced  by  continued  heating  of  HPO^Aq. — 
2.  PjOj  removes  HjO  from  many  compounds 
which  contain  water  or  the  elennents  of  water; 
e.g.  it  produces  anhydrides  when  heated  with 
several  acids,  HjSO,  gives  SOj,  HNO,  gives  NjOj, 
and  hydrocarbons  are  often  formed  by  heating 
PjOs  with  compounds  of  0,  H,  and  0. — 3.  Heated 
with  several  metals,  e.g.  Fe,  E,  Ka,  Zn,  metallic 
oxide,  phosphide,  and  phosphate  are  formed. — 
4.  Salts  of  acids  the  anhydrides  of  which  tare 
volatile  are  decomposed  by  heating  with  F2O5, 
trith  formation  of  phosphates  mi  volatilisation 


of  the  anhydrides  (Odling,  P.  M.  [4]  18,  168).^ 
5.  POCI3  is  formed  by  heating  PjOj  with  sodium 
chloride,  or  with  phosphorus  pentachloride.— 9. 
Heated  with  phosphoryl  chloride,  PjOjClj  and 
F,0,sClj  (which  may  be  a  mixture)  are  formed 
(Huntly,  C.  J.  69,  202). — 7.  Ammonia  produces 
P0NHj(0H)3  and  PjOs(NHj2(OH)j  {v.  Phos- 
PHAMio  ACIDS,  p.  105). — 8.  Heated  with  boron 
chloride  to  200°  for  2-3  days,  ¥jOi,.Bfl,  and 
POCI3.BCI3  are  formed  (Gustavson,  B.  4,  976). 
P^Oj-BjO,  is  also  formed  by  heating  PjO,  with 
boric  acid. 

Combinations. — 1.  With  water  (v.  supra.  Be- 
editions.  No.  1). — 2.  With  sulph/wr  trioxide  to 
form  P20s.3SO„  decomposed  at  30°  (Weber,  B. 
20,  86).— 3.  With  silica  and  water  to  form 
F2O5.SiO2.4HjO ;  formed  by  heating  cono. 
HjPOiAq  with  silica  (Hautefeuille  a.  Margottet, 
C  B.  104, 156).  Similar  compounds  with  oxides 
of  titanium,  zirconium,,  and  tin  are  described  by 
H.  a.  M.  (C.  B.  102,  1017). 

Fhosphorus,  oxyacids  of.  The  three  phos- 
phoric acids  are  described  in  the  article  Fhos- 
FEOBic  AoiDS,  p.  124,  and  the  salts  of  those  acids 
in  the  article  Phosfbates,  p.  106;  the  other 
oxyacids  of  P  and  their  salts  are  described  under 

PhOSFHOBUS,  oxyacids    of,    Ain>    THEIB  SALTS,  p. 

149. 

Fhosplioras,  ozybromide  of,  POBr,  (Phos- 
phoryl tribromide).  Mol.  w.  286-2.  Melts  at  55° 
(Baudrimont,  A.  Ch.  [4]  2,  58) ;  at  45°-46° 
(Bitter,  A.  9S,  210).  Boils  at  195°  (Bitter,  l.c.) ; 
at  193°  (Gladstohe,  P.  M.  [3]  35,  845).  V.D. 
145-5.  S.G.  2-822  (Bitter,  J.  8,  301).  H.I". 
[P,0,Br']  =  108,000  from  liquid  Br ;  120,000  from 
gaseous  Br  (Ogier,  C.  R.  92,  83). 

FormaHon. — 1.  By  the  action  of  moist  air  or 
a  very  little  H2O  on  PBr^  (Gladstone,  P.  M.  [8] 
35,  345). — 2.  By  the  action  of  oxalic  or  acetic 
acid  on  PBr,  (Baudrimont,  A.  Ch.  [4]  2,  58 ; 
Bitter,  A.  95,  210). — 3.  By  passing  O  into  boiling. 
PBr, ;  explosions  generally  occur  (Demole,  Bl. 
[2]  84,  201). 

Preparation. — To  187-5  parts  PClj  are  added 
18  parts  H2O,  and  then  160  parts  Br  are  added 
drop  by  drop,  HBr  .and  HOI  are  evolved,  and 
POCI3  and  POBrj  remain  (part  of  the  FCI3 
is  decomposed  to  H3PO3  and  HCl,  and  the 
H,POa,  Br,  and  reinaining  PCls  react,  (?)  thus 
2PC1,  -I-  HjPOj  -f  3Br2  =  2FOCI3  +  POBr,  +  3HBr) ; 
the  liquid  is  distilled,  the  portion  boiling  above 
150°  being  kept  separate  and  surrounded  by  a 
freezing  mixture  till  it  solidifies  (Geuther  a. 
Miohaelis,  J.  Z.  6,  242). 

Properties  and  Reactions. — ^Large  colourless 
plates,  which  melt  and  boil  in  dry  air  without 
decomposition ;  soluble  in  cone.  HjSO^,  reppd. 
by  HjO ;  soluble  in  OHCI3,  CSj,  ether,  and  tur- 
pentine. Decomposed  rapidly  by  water  to  HBrAq 
and  H3P0jAq ;  bromine  chloride  forms  P0BrCl2 
or  POCl,,  and  Br,  according  to  the  quantity  used 
(Geuther,  J.  Z.  10,  130) ;  hydrogen  sulphide 
probably  forms  PSBr3;  chlorme  forms  POCl, 
and  Br;  bromine  seems  to  form  an  additive 
compound  which  separates  into  POBr,  and  Br 
on  heating  (Gladstone,  l.c.) ;  tin  and  antimony 
remove  Br  (Baudrimont,  {.c). 

Phosphorus,  ozybromochlorides  of.  Two  of 
these  compounds  are  known,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  second  is  a  definite  compound  or  9 
mixture  of  POCl,  and  POBr,. 
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PhOSFHORUBi    OZYBBOUODIOELOIIIDB     POBlCI^. 

{Phos^horyl  bromo<Uchloride).  Mol.  w.  197-4. 
Melts  at  11° ;  boils  at  137-6  (Thorpe,  O.  J.  37, 
343).  S.G.  %  2-12065  (Thorpe,  I.e.).  A  colour- 
less liquid,  which  solidifies,  when  cooled  below 
0°,  to  large  colourless  tablets  which  melt  at  11^ ; 
when  repeatedly  distilled,  or  more  quickly  when 
heated  in  a  closed  tube  to  o.  185°,  decomposed  to 
POClj  and  POBr,  (Ohambon,  J.  Z.  10,  92) ;  de- 
composed by  E^O  to  HjFOjAq,  HGlAq,  and 
EBrAq;  with  a  little  alcohol  forms  POGLj(OEt) 
and  SBr.  Prepared  by  the  reaction  of  POBr,  with 
BrCl  in  the  ratio  POBr, :  BrOl  (Geuther,  J.  2. 
10,  130);  by  the  action  of  PBrj  on  P.PaCa, 
(G.  a.  Michaelis,  J.  Z.  7,  103).  By  reacting  on 
P.0Et.Cl4  with  Bf  (Menaohutkin,  A.  139,  343) ; 
80  g.  Br  are  allowed  to  drop  slowly  into  74  g. 
P.0Et.CL2  kept  well  cooled  and  constantly  shaken ; 
the  reaction  is  very  violent;  the  POBrOl^  is 
separated  from  the  C^E^r  formed  by  fractiona- 
tion (Thorpe,  O.  J.  37,  343).  The  P.0Et.Cl2  is 
prepared  by  slowly  dropping  absolute  alcohol 
into  well-cooled  POl,  in  the  ratio  O^HbO  :  PCI3, 
allowing  to  stand  for  some  time,  and  fractiona- 
ting; the  boiling-point  is  117°-118°. 

PhOBFHOBUS     OXTDIBBOUOCHIiOBIDE     FOBrjCl 

{^hos^haryl  dibromochloride).  By  the  reaction 
of  POBr,  and  BrOl,  in  the  ratio  POBr, :  2BrCl, 
Geuther  {J.  Z.  10, 130)  obtained  a  liquid  boiling 
between  150°  and  160°,  and  decomposing  very 
easily  by  heat  into  POOI3  and  POBr, ;  analyses 
agreed  with  the  formula  POBrjCl,  but  the  liquid 
was  possibly  a  mixture  of  POCl,  and  POBr, 
(3P0BrjCl  =  POOl,  +  gPOBr,). 

Phosphorus,  ozychlorides  of.  Two  oxy- 
chlorides  of  P  have  been  isolated,  POOL,  and 
PjOjClj,  A  third  sul)stance  obtained  by  Gus- 
tavson  {B.  4, 853)  by  heating  together  P^O^  and 
FOCI3,  and  said  by  him  to  be  PO^Gl,  isdeclared 
by  Michaelis  (0.  0.  [1881]  2,  396)  not  to  be  a 
definite  compound,  and  this  ia  confirmed  by 
Huntly  (O.  J.  59,  202). 

PHOSPHOsni  cHiiOiiiDE  POCI3.  Mol.  w.  153-3. 
BoUs  at  107-2°  (Thorpe,  C.  J.  37,  337).  Melts 
at  -1-5°  (Geuther  a.  Michaelis,  B.  4,  769). 
S.G.  %  1-71163  (Thorpe,  l.e.).  V.D.  at  150°  =  77-2 
(Cahours,  A.  Oh.  [3]  20, 369).  For  expansion  by 
heat  V.  Thorpe  (?.c.),  S.V.  101-4  (T.,  l.c.). 
H.P.[P,0,01']  =  145,960;  [P01»,0]  =  70,660  [Th. 
2,  325). 

FormaUon. — 1.  By  heating  POlj  in  air  or  O, 
or  with  ozone,  SO,,  SOJDlg  and  various  other 
oxidisera. — 2.  By  strongly  heating  PCI5  in  0,  or 
with  SO,,  SOj,  B2O3,  *e-.  o'  by  decomposing  by 
a  little  E2O.— 3.  By  distilling  NaCl  mixed  with 
PA  (Kolbe  a.  Lautemann,  A.  113,  240).— 4.  By 
passing  CO  and  01  over  Ca32P04  mixed  with  0 
and  heated  to  redness  (Biban,  C.  B.  95,  110; 
Oglialoro,  (?.  18,  328).— 5.  By  heating  POl,  with 
PjO,-— 6-  By  the  reaction  of  01  withPjO,  (Thorpe 
a.  Tntton,  C.  J.  57,  572). 

Preparatum. — ^An  intimate  mixture  of  1  part 
PjO,  with  2-9  parts  POl,  is  distilled,  and  the 
product  is  again  distilled,  that  boiling  at 
106°-108°  being  collected  separately ;  the  equa- 
tion PJO,■^3P01,=5P001,  is  realised. 

Prap»rHes.—A  colourless,  highly  refractive, 
strongly  smelling  liquid,  which  fumes  in  the  air; 
the  fumes  strongly  afEect  the  eyes  and  respira- 
tory organs;  soUdifiea  at  -10°,  when  touched 


with  a  glass  rod,  to  long,  colourless  tablets,  which 
melt  again  at  - 1-5°  (Geuther  a.  Michaelis,  B. 
4,  769).  pool,  does  t>ot  conduct  electricity  even 
when  heated  (Buff,  A.  110,  257). 

BeacUons. — 1.  Water  reacts  rapidly,  forming 
HClAq  and  HjPOjAq  [P0Cl»,Aq]  =  72,190  (Th.2, 
325).— 2.  Alcoliol  produces  HCl  and  PO.OEt.Clj^ 
3.  Sulphur  trioxide  at  160°  forms  P^OjCl,  and 
P2O5  (Michaelis,  <?.  0. 2, 393).— 4.  Sulphuric  acid 
produces  SO2.OH.OI,  HOI,  and  HPO,  (Michaelis, 
i.e.). — S.  Most  organic  acids  react  similarly  to 
H2SO4,  producing  acid  chlorides;  e.g.  G^HgO.OH 
forms  C2H,0.01;  salts  of.  organic  acids  react 
similarly,  forming  acid  chloride  and  metaphos- 
phate. — 6.  Sulphates  form  SOjOl,  and,  ortho- 
phosphates. — 7.  Sulphites  are  partially  changed 
to  SO2,  mixed  with  metallic  chloride  and  phos- 
phate (Divers  a.  Shimidzu,  O.  J.  47,  208).— 
8.  Nitrates  produce  chlorides  and  PjO,  &o. ; 
nitrites  give  chlorides  and  phosphates  and  NOj, 
(D.  a.  S.,  I.C.). — 9.  POCI3  separates  I  from  potas- 
sium iodide  (Schifl,  A.  102, 181).— 10.  Chromyl 
chloride  forms  01,  PjO,,  Or01„'and  OrjO,  (Oassel- 
mann,  A.  91,  241;  98,  213).— 11.  Phosphorus 
pentasulphide  at  150°  produces  PSOl,  and  PjO,. 

12.  Phosphorus  pentoxide  reacts  at  c.  200°,  form- 
ing PjO,01,  and  a  substance  PjOijOl,,  which  may 
prove  to  be  a  mixture  (Huntly,  C.  /.  59,  202). — 

13.  Phosphorus  reacts  at  200°  to  fonnP,0,P01„ 
Pfifilf,  and  a  little  PjO,  (Eeinitzer  a.  Gold 
Schmidt,  B.  13,  845).— 14.  POOl,  is  reduced  by 
heating  in  closed  tubes  with  many  finely  divided 
metals,  e.g.  Ag,  Hg,  Fe,  Ou^  As  (Pb  is  without 
action) ;  the  products  are  generally  POl,  and 
PjO,!  *iid  oxide,  chloride,  or  phosphate:  of  the 
metal ;  sometimes  P^Oj^li  >B  ^^^^  ^  ^e  formed 
(v.  B.  a.  G.,  Z.C.) ;  Mg,  Al,  and  Zn  are  said  to 
form  red  P.O  (B.  a.  G.,  I.e.).  Zinc-dust  with  a 
little  POCI3  forms  Zn  phosphide,  which  evolves 
inflammable  P  hydride  on  addition  of  a  little 
water  (Denig^s,  Bl.  [3]  2,  787).  — 15.  With 
ammonia  forms  various  phosphdmic  acids  (q.  v., 
p.  105),  and  also  phosphamides  ($.  v.,  p.  105). — 
16.  Boric  oxide  heated  with  POGI3  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  150°-170°  for  8  to  10  hours  forms 
Pj05.B203  and  POOI3.BOI,  (Gustavson,  B.i,  975). 

OorMnaticms. — 1.  With  am,monia  to  form  a 
compound  not  yet  examined. — 2.  With  several 
metallic  chloridesio  form  double  compounds,'e.g'. 
with  AIOI3,  MgClj,  and  SnOl,  (Casselmann,  A.  91, 
241;  98,  213).  Some  of  these  compounds  may 
be  vapourised  in  absence  of  moisture ;  they  are 
decomposed  by  water. — 8.  With  horic  chloride 
to  form  P001,.BC1„  by  passing  BOl,  into  POCl,; 
also  by  heating  POOI3  with  BjO,-  This  sub- 
stance is  decomposed  by  heat ;  with  water  it 
gives  HjPOjAq,  H3B03Aq,  andHOlAq  (Gustavson, 
£.4,  975). 

CorisUtuUan,  of  POOl,. — Two  isomeric  forma 
of  POCI3  are  possible:  CyPOOl  and  C1,P0;  but 
the  compounds  obtained  by  difEerent  methods 
are  identical.  Wiohelhaus  (A.  Suppl.  6,  257) 
thought  that  POOl,  must  have  the  constitution 
OyPOOl,  because  of  its  formation  from  Ol^POEtj 
in  which  the  O  atom  is  in  direct  union  with  the 
P  atom  (OL,POBt  +  OL,  =  pyP001  +  Et01);  but 
Geuther  a.  Michaelis  (/.  Z.  6,  242)  pointed  out 
that  this  formation  of  POOl,  may  be  interpreted 
also  in  favour  of  the  constitution  CI3PO  by  sup- 
posing that  01  first  replaces  OEt,  forming  F01„ 
and  that   the  POl,  and  -StOCl    then  reaot  > 
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(1)  CljPOEt  +  Cli=Cl,F  +  EtOCl, 

(2)  OljP  +  EtOCl  =  CljPO  +  EtOl.  The  experi- 
ments of  Beinitzer  a.  Goldschmidt  (B.  13,  845) 
on  the  action  of  metals  on  FOCI,  snow  that  in 
most  cases  O  is  withdrawn,  leaving  FCl,;  and 
that  in  a  few  cases  the  3  CI  atoms  are  withdrawn 
with  formation  of  PjOj.  These  results  do  not 
indicate  any  differences  between  the  functions 
of  the  CI  atoms,  and  hence  they  tend  to  favour 
the  formula  CI3PO.  Thorpe  (0.  J.  37,  387) 
arrived  at  the  formula  Cl^POCl  from  considera- 
tion of  the  specific  volumes  of  POCl,  and  PCI3. 
Masson  a.  Bamsay  (C.  J.  39,  50),  also  from  con- 
sidering the  specific  volumes  of  P  and  P  com- 
pounds, deduced  the  formula  OPCl,.  Although 
but  one  POCl,  has  been  obtained,  the  isomeric 
compounds  (C.H5)jP0C„H5  and  (C„H5)3PO  have 
been  isolated  (La  Coste,  B.  18,  2118). 

PyBOPHOSPHOBTL    CHLOBIDB    PjOjClj     {EkoS- 

phorus  trioxy tetrachloride).  Mol.  w.  not  known. 
Boils  210°-215°,  with  partial  decomposition. 
S.G.  1-58  at  T. 

Preparation. — 1.  100  g.  PCL,  are  placed  in  a 
cylinder  surrounded  by  ice  and  salt,  and  the 
vapour  from  20  g.  liquid  NO,  is  passed  into  the 
cylinder  by  a  tube  which  reaches  just  to  the 
surface  of  the  FCL,.  The  action  proceeds  at 
once ;  the  products  are  P^Oj,  POCl,,  Pfifil,,  and 
NOCl.  When  all  the  KO,  has  been  distilled 
into  the  PCI,,  the  cylinder  is  placed  in  warm 
water  to  remove  NOCl,  and  its  contents  are  then 
fractionated ;  PCI,  distils  over  first,  then  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  FOCI,  between  105°  and 
110°,  and  then  F20,Cl4  from  200°  upwards.  It 
is  best  to  prepare  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
impure  product  before  fra,etionatiug ;  350  g.  PCI, 
yielded  40  g.  P20,C1,  (Geuther  a.  Michaelis,  B. 
4,  766). — 2.  The  vapour  obtained  by  heating 
80  g.  starch  with  180  g.  HNO,Aq  is  led  into  100  g. 
FCI3 ;  the  product  is  fractionated,  and  that  boU- 
ing  under  100°  is  again  treated  as  before; 
finally,  the  whole  is  fractionated.  About  20  g. 
PACl,  are  obtained  from  200  g.  PCI,  (G.  a.  M., 

I.C.). 

Properties. — ^A  colourless  liquid,  which  fumes 
in  the  air ;  the  vapour  attacks  cork.  Has  not 
been  solidified  by  cooling.  Boils,  with  partial 
decomposition  into  PjO,  and  FOCI,,  at  210°- 
214°. 

Beactions. — 1.  Heat  produces  partial  decom- 
position into  POCI3  and  F2O5. — 2.  Decomposed 
by  water  to  H3F04Aq  and  HCIAq. — 3.  Alcohol 
produces  Pp.OEt.Cl2,  P0.0Et.(0H)2,  and  HCl. 

4.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  produces  FOCI,. 

5.  Phosphorus  pentaibromdde  forms  POBr,  and 
POCljBr  (G.  a.  M.,  Ic). 

Meiapeosfhobyl  CHLOiiiDE  PO2CI.  Gustav- 
son  (B,  4,  863)  said  that  a  compound  of  this 
composition  is  formed  by  heating  PgO,  with 
FOCL, ;  but  MichaeUs  {O.  O.  2,  396)  says  that 
the  substance  is  not  a  true  compound,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  Huntly  (O.  J.  59,  242). 

Phosphorus,  ozychlorobromides  of,  v.  Phos- 

FH0BU8,  OZXBBOUOCHLOBIDES  OF,  p.  142. 

FhOBphorns,  oxyfluoride  of,  FOF,  (Phos- 
phoryl  flimride).  Mol.  w.  103-92.  V.D.  52 
(Thorpe,  C.  J.  55,  759;  Moissan,  Bl.  [3]  4,  260). 
A  gas  which  fumes  in  air  and  is  rapidly  absorbed 
by  water.  Formed  by  the  reaction  of  FjO,  with 
fluorides  (Schulze,  J.  pr.  [2]  21,  438) ;  also  by 
exploding  a  mixture  of  2  vols.  FE,  and  1  voL  O 


by  passing  elecirio  sparks  (Moissan,  V.  B.  102, 
1245) ;  by  gently  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of 
2  pts.  finely  powdered  cryolite  with  3  pts.  F^O, 
in  a  brass  tube,  and  collecting  over  Hg  as  soon 
as  the  gas  which  comes  off  is  wholly  absorbed 
by  NaOHAq  (Thorpe,  l.e.).  Moissan  (l.c.)  pre- 
pares FOE,  by  heating  ZnEj  with  POCI3  in  a 
brass  tube,  fitted  with  a  leaden  delivery  tube ;  he 
allows  the  gas  to  pass  through  a  brass  tube  cooled 
to  —  20°,  and  then  over  ZnE^  to  remove  traces  of 
POCI3. 

POE3  liquefies  at  16°  under  a  pressure  of  15 
atmos.,  or  at  the  ordinary  pressure  by  cooling  to 
-50°  (M.,  C.  B.  102,  1245).  Whencompressed 
under  50  atmos.  and  the  pressure  then  suddenly 
released,  it  solidifies  to  a  snow-like  mass.  When 
quite  dry  it  is  without  action  on  glass  or  Hg ; 
heated  in  a  glass  tube  SiF,  and  an  alkaline  phos- 
phate are  formed. 

Phosphorus,  ozyiodide  of,  F3I3O,'.  Burton 
(Am.  3,  280)  obtained  a  red  crystalline  com- 
pound, to  which  he  gave  this  composition,  as  a 
by-product  in  preparing  CjHjI.  M.F.  c.  140° ; 
sublimable,  with  partial  decomposition ;  e.  sol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Phosphorus,  oxynitride  of,  PON  (Phos- 
phoryl  nitride.  Phosphoryl  .nitrile.  Formerly 
called  Phosphomonamide).  Mol.  w.  uncertain. 
A  white  powder,  which  melts  at  red  heat  to  black 
glass-like  mass.  Obtained  by  heating  F0(NH2), 
or  FONHNHj,  the  former  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  reaction  of  FOCI,  with  NHj,  and  the  latter 
by  the  reaction  of  FCI5  and  NH,  (Scbiff,  A.  101, 
300;  cf.  Phosphamides,  p.  105).  Gives  'K^0^  and 
NH3  by  action  of  molten  EOH  {v.  also  Gladstone, 
C.  X  [2]  7, 18). 

Fhosphorus,  selenldes  of.  F  and  Se  com- 
bine directly  to  form  four  compounds:  P^Se, 
PjSe,  P,Se,,  and  PjSej.  P^Se,  F2Se3,  and 
PjSCj  combine  with  the  selenides  of  the  more 
positive  metals  to  form  compounds  B^Se.P^Se, 
(B2Se)2.P,Se3,  and  (E2Se)2.PjSe5.  The  formute 
are  not  necessarily  molecular. 

Phosfhobus  subselenide  P4Se  {Phosphorus 
hemiselenide).  Prepared  by  melting  together  Se 
and  ordinary  P  in  the  ratio  Se :  4P(l:l-57)  in  an 
atmosphere  free  from  O,  and  separating  from 
amorphous  F  by  distillation  in  absence  of  0.  A 
dark  yellow,  oily,  fetid-smelling  liquid,  which 
solidifies  at  —12°;  e.  sol.  in  CS,,  insol.  alcohol 
and  ether ;  takes  fire  in  air ;  decomposed  by  water 
containing  air,  with  formation  of  HsFOjAq  and  Se 
compounds ;  not  acted  on  by  cold  alkali  solu- 
tions, but  with  boiling  alkaU  solutions  gives 
alkali  phosphate  and  selenite,  metallic  selenide 
and  F  hydride ;  in  solutions  of  metallic  salts  be- 
comes covered  with  a  crust  of  metallic  phosphide 
and  selenide  (Hahn,  J.  pr.  93, 430). 

DlPBOSPHOBtJS  SELENIDE   P.^Ss.       (Ph,OSphorUS 

protoselenide  or  monoselenide).  Prepared  by 
melting  together,  in  absence  of  0,  P,  and  Se  in 
ratio  2P :  Se(l:l-28).  A  red  solid ;  unchanged  in 
dry  air,  in  moist  air  gives  off  HjSe ;  insoluble 
alcohol  and  ether ;  P  is  withdrawn  by  CSj ;  boil- 
ing alkali  solutions  produce  H^Se  and  a  red  sub- 
stance containing  Se  and  P.  By  heating,  in 
absence  oi  0,  with  equivalent  weights  of  metallic 
selenides,  compounds  E'jSe.PjSe  and  B"Se.F.^Se 
are  formed;  B==Ba,  Cu,  Fe,  Mn,  K,  Ag,  &. 
The  alkali  compounds  are  decomposed  by  water ; 
the  compounds  containing  heavy  metals  decom- 
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pose  only  at  high  temperatures,  biit  they  gene- 
rally take  fire  when  rubbed  in  a  mortar  ;  they  are 
slowly  decomposed  by  hot  alkali  solutions  (Hahn, 
I.C.).  Prom  then:  empirical  composition,  B'PSe, 
these  compounds  might  be  called  seleno-meta- 


Phosbhobous  selenidb  PjSe,.  (Phosphorus 
aesqmseUnide  or  tuiselemde).  Prepared  by  heat- 
ing together  P  and  Se  in  ratio  2P:3Se(l:3-82)  in 
absence  of  O.  A  dark  ruby-red  solid ;  sublimes 
to  yellow  vapours  when  heated  out  of  0 ;  burns 
when  ignited  in  air.  Oxidised  slowly  in  moist 
air ;  evolves  H^Se  when  boiled  with  water.  In- 
soluble alcohol,  ether,  and  CS, ;  easily  soluble  in 
potash,  less  soluble  in  alkali  carbonate  solutions. 
Forms  compounds  with  metallic  selenides 
(B'jSe).,.PjSe„  and  2E"Se.P2Se3  (Hahn,  i.e.) ;  R 
==Ba,  Cn,  Pb,  Mn,  E,  Ag,  Na.  Prom  their  em- 
pirical composition,  B'^PjSe^  these  compounds 
might  be  called  selenopyrophosphites. 

Peosfbobic  eelenide  F^Scj  (Phosphorus 
pentaselermde).  Prepared  by  heating  together 
amorphous  P  and  Se  in  ratio  2P:SSe  (l:6-37)  in 
a  stream  of  CO^.  A  dark-red,  nearly  black,  glass- 
like solid ;  insoluble  in  CSj ;  crystallises  from 
CCl,  in  black  needles.  In  moist  air,  or  water, 
decomposes  slowly  to  KjSe  and  H^POjAq ;  in 
cone.  EOHAq  quickly  forms  KjSe  aqd  K3P04Aq ; 
alcohol  forms  H-^Se  and  Et^PO^Se^  and  also 
Et^POjSej.  Very  unstable  compounds  probably 
of  the  forms  (E'jSejyPjSe^  and  2E"Se.PjSei  are 
obtained  by  heating  P^Scj  with  metallic  selenides; 
B  =  Ba,  Cu,  Pb,  Mn,  E,  Ag,  Ka.  The  empirical 
composition  of  these  compounds  would  lead  to 
t)ie  name  selenOpyrophosphates  (Bogen,  A.  124, 
57 ;  Eathke,  A.  152,  200).  Eathke  (Ix.)  sup- 
posed that  the  K  salt  of  a  selenophosphoric  acid 
is  formed  by  the  reaction  of  P^Se^  with  EOHAq. 

Phosphorus,  selenion  acids  of,  salts  of;  v. 

DlPHOSPHOBUS  8ELENIDE,  PhOSPBOBOBS  SELENIDE, 

and  PaosPBOBic  sEiiENmE  (supra). 

Phosphorus,  sulphides  of.  P  and  S  combine, 
when  heated  together,  with  production  of  much 
heat  and  light ;  the  .action  is  often  violently  ex- 
plosive. Pour  definite  compounds  seem  to  exist; 
the  supplest  formulas  are  P^S,,  P^S,,  PSj,  and 

PA- 

Two  compounds  containing  less  S  than  7,%,, 
viz.  P^S  and  PjS,  are  often  described,  and  sub- 
stances said  to  be  compounds  of  P  and  S  in  the 
ratio  P :  3S  and-  P :  6S  have  been  mentioned  by 
Dupr6  and  Berzelius. 

The  substance  to  which  the  formula  P^S  was 
given  was  obtained  by  heating  P  and  S  in  the 
proper  proportions  (Berzilins,  A.  '46,  129,  255), 
or  by  digesting  P  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
KjSs  (Bottger,  J.  pr.  12,  857),  or  according  to 
Wicke  (A.  86, 115)  by  contact  of  P  and  S  at  or- 
dinary temperatures;  it  was  described  as  a 
colourless,  oily  liquid.  A  solid  red  form  of 
PjS  was  said  to  be  formed  by  heating  liquid 
P^S  with  Na^OOa  (Berzelius,  Ija.).  The  formula 
P^S  was  given  to  a  substance  of  which  two 
forms  were  described :  a  yeUow  liquid  obtained 
'by  carefuUy  heating  together  P  and  S  in  the 
proper  ratio,  and  a  dark-red  powder  obtained  by 
heating  the  liquid  form  with  dry  MnS  in  H 
(Berzelius,  Z.C.)..  Various  double  compounds  of 
P.^S  with  metallic  sulphides,  E'jS.PsS  and 
E"S.P2S  (E  =  Cu,  Fe,  Mn,  Hg,  Ag)  were  described 
by  Berzelius.    The  composition  of  these  bodies 
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would  lead  to  their  being  called  thiometalM/po- 
phosphUes.  Isambert  (C.  R.  96, 1771)  has  shown 
that  when  a  solution  of  P  in  a  large  excess  of  S 
is  distilled  in  vacuo  the  whole  of  the  P  passes 
off  and  leaves  S.  Sehulze  (J.  pr.  [2]  22, 113) 
found  that  P  separated  at  8°  from  a  solution  of 
S  in  P  in  the  ratio  F,8,  and  that  S  separated 
when  the  elements  were  present  in  the  ratio 
P^S.  Sohuize  also  found  that  a  stream  of  CO, 
removed  P  from  both  solutions  at  150° ;  that 
heating  to  this  temperature  generally  produced 
explosion ;  that  the  so-called  liquid  F^S  was 
soluble  in  CS.^,  and  that  most  of  the  S  was  re- 
moved by  shaiing  this  solution  with  alcohol, 
ether,  or  CHOI,.  Further,  Sohuize  (B.  16, 2066) 
observed  that  solutions  of  S  in  P,  in  the  ratio 
PfS  and  PjS,  did  not  solidify  homogeneously, 
but  that  P  separated  from  the  first,  and  S  from 
the  second,  solution.  Prom  these  facts  Isam- 
bert and  Sehulze  concluded  that  the  so-called 
PjS  and  PjS  are  merely  solutions  of  S  in  P. 
Lemoine  (G.  B.  96, 1630)  maintained  that  these 
substances  were  true  compounds.  According  to 
Mai  (A.  265, 192),  when  67  parts  P  and  96  parts 
S  are  melted  together,  and  the  product  is  dis- 
tilled at  10-11  mm.  pressure,  a  distillate  is  ob- 
tained, which  slowly  solidifies,  and  digestion 
of  this  solid  with  CS^  under  pressure  gives  a 
solution  from  which  crystals  of  P4S,  separate,  and 
the  mother-Hquor  deposits  what  seems  to  be  a 
mixture  of  P2S3  and  P4SJ.  The  melting-points  of 
mixtures  of  P  and  S  are  much  below  those  oE 
either  constituent  (Pelletier,  A.  Ch.  [2]  4,  1 ; 
Faraday,  A.  Ch.  [2]  7,  71 ;  Dnprfi,  A.  Ch.  [2]  73» 
435).  The  experiments  of  Faraday  (i.c.)  and 
Eamme  (15. 12,  940, 1350)  show  that  the  crystals 
obtained  by  dissolving  S  in  liquid  P  sulphides — 
to  which  Berzelius  gave  the  composition  PS.„ 
and  Dupr4  the  composition  PSj — are  merely  S 
with  more  or  less  adhering  P. 

Tbtbaphospbokus'  tbistjlphidb  P4S3  (Sesgui- 
sulphide  of  phosphorus.  Sypopfiosphorous  sul- 
phdde).  Mol.  w.  219-8.  Melts  at  166°  (Eamme 
B.  12, 1350).  BoUs  at  380°  (Isambert,  C.  B.  96, 
1499).  S.G.  2-0  at  11°.  V.D.  114-3  (Isambert, 
Ix.;  Eamme,  2.C.).  H.F.  [P^S']  =  36,800  (I.,  Z.c.). 

Formaticm. — 1.  By  heating  together  P  and  S 
in  the  ratio  4P:3S. — 2.  By  heating  P^Sj  with  or- 
dinary P  to  320°  (Eamme,  l.c.). 

Preparation.— A.  mixture  of  1  part  S  with 
1*3  parts  amorphous  P  is  placed  in  a  flask  with 
a  long  vnde  neck  connected  with  a  wide  tube 
dipping  beneath  the  surface  of  Hg ;  the  mixture 
is  heated  towards  260°,  when  the  reaction  begins, 
and  proceeds  with  production  of  much  heat; 
the  product  is  dissolved  in  CS.^  and  crystallised 
(Lemoine,  Bl.  [2]  1,  407).  Eamme  (B.  12, 1350) 
heats  the  red  P  and  S  together  in  a  sealed  tube 
at  260°  for  eight  hours.  If  ordinary  P  is  used, 
combination  occurs  at  130°,  with  violent  explo- 
sion. The  explosion  may  be  prevented  by  melt- 
ing the  S  and  P  in  the  water-bath,  and  adding 
twice  as  much  sand  from  which  air  has  been  re- 
moved by  dOj  (Isambert,  C.  B.  96,  1499). 
Eamme  (B.  12,  1351)  obtained  F,S,  by  heating 
P4S3  with  ordinary  P  in  a  sealed  tube,  filled  with 
COj,  to  820°. 

Properties. — ^A  yellow  crystalline  solid,  which 
melts  at  167°  to  a  slightly  coloured  liquid.  Boils 
230°-240°  at  11  mm.  pressure,  with  partial  de- 
oomposition  to- ted?  (Mai,  A: 265, 192),    Crys> 
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tallises  from  CSj,  PClj,  or  PSClj  in  rhombio 
prisms  (Lcmoine,  Bl.  [2]  1>  407) ;  sublimes  under 
300°,  probably  in  regular  crystals  (Isambert, 
O.  B.  96;  '1499).  Very  soluble  CS„  PSClj,  and 
PClj ;  dissolved  and  decomposed  by  alcohol  (Le- 
moine,  l.c.).  Burns  at  o.  100°  to  PjO^  and  SOj; 
scarcely  changed  in  ordinary  air. 

Beactions. — 1.  Burns  when  heated  in  air  to 
c.  100°,  forming  PjOj  and  SOj.— 2.  Not  acted  on 
by  cold  water ;  hot  water  slowly  produces  HjS' 
and  HjPOjAq. — 3.  Dissolves  in  potash  solution, 
forming  K  phosphite  and  sulphide,  and  evolving 
H  and  P  hydride  (Lemoine,  l.c.).—i.  Hyd/rated 
lead  oxide  reacts  at  200°  with  separation  of  PbS 
(L.,  I.C.). — 5.  Soluble  in  potassium  sulphide  so- 
lution, probably  with  formation  of  a  double 
compound  (L.,  l.c.). — 6..  Chlorine,  when  moist, 
slowly  produces  HjSO,  and  HaPO,  (L.,  l.e. ;  I., 
I.e.). — 7.  Not  acted  on  by  cold  sulphuric  oihydro- 
chloric  acid ;  nAtric  aoid  and  aqua  regia  oxidise 
PjS,  slowly  and  regularly  on  warming. 

Phosphorous  sulphide  P,S|j  {Trisulphide 
of  phosphorus.  Tetraphosphonis  hexasulphide, 
Thiopliosphorous  anhydride).  Mol.  w.  315-72. 
Melts  at  0.  200°,  and  boils  at  c.  490°.  V.D. 
147-5,  to  173*6  at  lower  temperatures  (Isambert, 
C.  B.  102,  1386). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  red  P  and  S  in 
the  ratio  2P :  3S  in  COj.  Combination  occurs 
without  explosion,  but  so  much  heat  is  produced 
that  a  part  of  the  product  sublimes  rapidly 
(Kekul6,  A.  90,  310;  Michaelis,  A.  164,  22).— 
2.  By  the  reaction  of  PCI,  with  H^S  (SeruUas, 
P.  17, 101).  Bamme  {B.  12,  940)  failed  to  ob- 
lain  P4SS  by  heating  a  solution  of  F  and  S  in 
CSj  in  a  sealed  tube. 

Preparation. — A  mixture  is  made  of  1  part 
red  P  with  1-55  parts  S ;  a  small  portion  of 
this  mixture  is  heated  in  u,  long-necked  flask 
in  a  stream  of  CO,  until  combination  occurs; 
the  flame  is  removed,  and  the  rest  of  the  mix- 
ture is  introduced  into  the  flask  in  small  por- 
tions at  a  time;  the  heat  produced  by  the  com- 
bination of  one  quantity  suffices  to  cause  com- 
bination of  the  next  quantity.  The  P^S^  is 
sublimed  into  the  neck  of  the  flask  ;  or  it  may 
be  dissolved  in  CS^  and  crystallised  (Michaelis, 
.4.104,22). 

ProperHes. — A  greyish-yellow,  crystalline, 
solid  {KekuU,  .4.  90,  310  ;  Isambert,  C.  B.  102, 
1386).  Tasteless,  inodorous;  does  not  fume 
in  air;  melts  readily  (c.  200°),  and  sublimes 
more  easily  than  S.  Soluble  in  CS^.  The  V.D. 
shows  that  the  molecular  formula  is  P4Sg,  cor- 
responding with  the  oxide  Ffi,.  F,S,  acts  as  a 
thio-anhydride,  forming  compounds  with  the 
sulphides  of  several  metals  {v.  Beactions,  No. 
7).  As  P4S,  is  acted  on  by  moist  air,  it  must 
be  kept  in  sealed  tubes. 

Beaction§. — 1.  Decomposes  rapidly  in  mx)ist 
air  ( ?  to  H.^S  and  H5PO3). — 2.  Decomposed  by 
water  to  H^S  and  HjPOsAq. — 3.  Bums  when 
heated  im  air. — 4.  Dissolves  in  potash,  soda,  or 
ammoma  solution,  and  is  reppd.  in  yellow 
flocks  by  addition  of  acid. — 5.  Decomposes 
carbon  compounds  containing  OH,  forming  cor- 
responding  SH  compounds  and  HjPOs. — 6.  With 
iodine^in  OS2  forms  PIj  (Isambert,  0.  iJ.  96, 
1771). — 7.  According  to  Berzelius,  P^SsCombinea 
with  many  metallic  sulphides  forming  cpm- 
pounds  2E'jS.PjS3   and  2B"S.PjS,  th&  compo- 


sition of  which  would  lead  to  their  being  called 
thiopyrophosphites ;  E  =  Cu,  Pe,  Hg,  Ag. — 8.  By 
dissolving  in  catistic  soda  solution  cooled  to  0°. 
Lemoine  (0.  B.  93,  489  ;  98,  45)  obtained  the 
compound  P2OS2.2Na2O.SH2O  and  the  compound 
P2OS2.3NajO.4H2O;  and  by  using  ammonium 
sulphide  he  1  obtained  P20S2.2(NH4)20.3H20  and 
P202S.2(NH4)20.6H20.  These  substances  evolved 
l^S  by  the  action  of  HClAq ;  heated  to  200°- 
240°  they  gave  off  H2S,  but  retained  S  ;  they 
may  perhaps  be  called  thio-oxypyrophosphites.  , 

Triphosphorus  hexasulphide  PsSj  {Phos- 
phorus disulphide  [PSJ.  Phosphorus  tetra- 
aulphide[PSt\).  ?  Mol.  w.  284-8.  Melts  at  296°- 
298°  (Bamme,  B.  12,  940) ;  at  248°-249°  (Seller, 
Dissertation,  Gottingen,  1876).  Boils  at  335°- 
340°  at  pressure  of  10-11  mm.  (Mai,  A.  265, 
192).  V.D.  Eamme  (B.  12,  1350)  says  that 
V.  D.  agrees  with  formula  PjSs,  but  no  numbers 
are  given. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  a  solution  of  P 
and  S  in  CS;  in  sealed  tubes  to  210°  ;  according 
to  Eamme  (B.  12,  940),  PjSj  is  produced  with 
P  and  S  in  the  following  ratios  :-P:S,  P  :  2S, 
2P:S,  3P:S,4P:S,  6P  :  S  {v.  also  Dervin,  Bl.  [2] 
41,  433).— 2.  By  heating  together  P  and  Sin  the" 
ratio  P :  2S  (Seller,  l.c.). 

Preparation.: — P  and  S  are  dissolved  in  CS2 
in  the  ratio  P :  2S,  the  solution  is  heated  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  210°  for  8-10  hours,  after  cooling 
the  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  the  crystals  are  re- 
crystallised  repeatedly  from  CSj  in  a  sealed  tube 
(Eamme,  Z.c.).' 

Properties'  and  Beactions.  —  Lon^,  clear 
yellow,  needle-shaped  crystals.  Eamme  (l.c.) 
says  that  V.D.  corresponds  with  formula  PjSj 
but  he  gives  no  data ;  the  corresponding  oxide 
is  generally  written  PjO,,  but  its  molecular 
weight  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Heated 
with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  150°  for  some 
hours,  PjS,  gave  HjS,  HjPOjAq,  and  H^POjAq, 
and  an  orange-yellow  solid  insoluble  in  CSj  and 
not  melting  at  310°  {Eamme,  B.  12, 1350). 

Phosphoric  sulphide  P2S5  (Phosphorus 
pentasulphide  or  persulphide.  TMophosphoric 
anhydride).  Mol.  w.  '221-8.  Melts  at'  274°- 
276°  (V.  a.  C.  Meyer,  B.  12,  610).  Boils  at 
518°,  pressure  =  730  mm.  (Goldschmidt,  B.  15, 
303) ;  at  520°  (Isambert,  O.  B.  102,  1386) ;  at 
530°  (Hittorf,P.  126,  196) ;  at  332°-340°,  pres- 
sure being  11  mm.  (Mai,  A.  265,  192).  V.D. 
110-7,  at  530°  in  N  (V.  a.  C.  Meyer,  B.  12, 
610). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  a  solution  of  or- 
dinary P  and  S,  in  the  proper  ratio,  in  CSj  to  210° 
for  8-10  hours,  and  crystallising  from  CS2 
(Eamme,  B.  12,  940). — 2.  By  melting  together 
red  P  and  S,  in  ratio  2P :  58,  in  COj  (KekuU,  A. 
90,  310) ;  with  ordinary  P  violent  explosion 
occurs. 

Preparation. — A  mixture  of  40  parts  S  and 
18-5  parts  red  P  is  melted  together,  the  mass  is 
powdered,  placed  in  a  retort  filled  with  CO2,  and 
distilled  to  0.  |  to  ^  (to  remove  P,  S,  and  more 
volatile  P  sulphides) ;  the  residue  is  again  pow- 
dered and  distilled  in  COj;  the  distillate  is  pure 
P2S5(V.  a.  CM.,  Z.C.). 

Propertms. — Large,  clear,  pale-yellow  crys- 
tals. Vapourises  in  N  or  CO2,  without  change, 
to  a  yellowish  gas.    Burns  when  heated  in  air. 
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Boluble  in  CS.^ ;  P^S,  seems  to  react  as  a  tbio- 
anhydride  (v.  Beactions,  No.  7). 

tieactions. — 1.  Decomposes  in  moist  air  or 
by  water,  to  H,S  and  H3PO4 ;  burns  when  heated 
in  cm  to  PjOj  and  SOj. — 2.  With  phosphorus 
pentachloride  forms  PSCI3  (Weber,  J.  1859.  80). 
3.  With  carbon  tetrachloride  at  200°  produces 
CS,  and  PSCl,  (Bathke,  Z.  1870.  57).— 4.  With 
ferric  chloride  gives  FeS^  and  PSOl,  (Glatzel,  B. 
23,  37).— 5.  With  sulphon/ylchlotide,  PSOIa,  SOj, 
and  S  are  formed  (Prinz,  J.  Z.  13,  Supplbd.  1, 
90). — 6.  With  many  carbon  compounds  contaim- 
ing  O  and  also  with  many  inorganic  oxides, 
P^Sj  form  S  compounds,  exchanging  S  for  0 
(Kekul6,,  A.  90,  810 ;  Carius,  A.  106,  331 ;  112, 
180 ;  V.  also  Prinz,  i.c.). — 7.  According  to  Ber- 
zelius  {A.  46,  129,  255),  P^Sj  combines  directly 
with  several  metalhc  sulphides,  forming  com- 
pounds «RijS.PjS5  and  2R«S.PjS5  (R  =  Cu,  Fe, 
Mn,  Hg,  Zn)  :  these  compounds  may  be  called 
thiopyrophosphates. 

Thio-oxyobthophosphates.  Salts  of  the  hypo- 
thetical acids  HjPSOj  (monotMo-oxyorthophos- 
phoric  acid)  and  H^PSfi^  {<^thio-oxyorthophos- 
phoric  add)  have  been  obtained  by  the  action  of 
alkali  solution  on  P^Sg'  or  on  PSCl,.  Salts  of 
trithio-oxyphosphoric  acid  (H3PS3O)  have  not 
been  isolated.     . 

Mono thio-oxy phosphates.  The Na salt, 
Na3PS03.12ap  was  obtained  by  Wurtz  by 
warming  PSCI3  with  fairly  cono.  NaOHAq  {A.  Ch. 
[3]  20,  472),  and  by  Thorpe  a..Eodger  by  the  ac- 
tion of  NaOHAq  on  PSF3  (C.  J.  5S,  318).  Ku- 
bierschi  {J.  prl  [2]  31,  98)  obtained  the  salt  by 
adding  powdered  P^Sj  to  NaOHAq,  in  ratio 
PjSsieNaOH,  oooUng,  adding  absolute  alcohol — 
which  ppd.  a  mixture  of  Na3PS03  and  NajPSA 
(leaving  'Na  polysulphides  in  solution) — dis- 
solving the  pp.  in  water,  warming  to  90°  till  H^S 
ceased  to  come  off,  evaporating,  and  crystallising. 
Thin  six-sided  prisms,  melting  at  60^  The  Mg 
salt  (with  2OH2O),  and  the  Mg-NH^  salt  (with 
9H2O)  were  also  obtained. 

Dithio-oxyphosphates.  The  Na  salt, 
Na3PSj0j.llHj0  was  obtained  (K.,  Z.c.)  by  dis- 
solving in  water  the  pp.  obtained  as  above  by 
alcohol,  warming  to  50°-55°,  ppg.  by  alcohol, 
and  crystallising  from  water  at  40°.  Colourless, 
lustrous,  needles,  melting  at  45°-46°.  The  NHj 
salt  (with  2H2O),  Ba  salt  (with  8H2O),  and 
Mg-NH,  salt  (with  6H2O)  were  also  obtained  in 
crystalline  form. 

For  reactions  of  these  thio-oxyorthophos- 
phates  V.  Kubierschi,  I.e.  (cf.  Michaelis,  B.  5,  5). 

Phosphorus,  sulphobromides  of.  J?wo  com- 
pounds, corresponding  with  the  two  oxychlorides, 
have  been  prepared. 

Thiophosphokyi.  bbomidb  PSBr,  (Sulpho- 
phosphoryl  bromide.  Phosphorus  sulphobrormde). 
Formula  probably  molecular,  from  analogy  of 
POCI3. 

Formation. — 1.  By  reaction  of  H2S  withPBrj 
(Gladstone,  P.  M.  35,  345 ;  Baudrimont,  A.  Ch. 
[4]  2,  58).— 2.  By  distiUing  PBr,  with  S,  or  Br 
with  PjSj. — 3.  By  the  action  of  Br  on  a  solution 
of  P  and  S  in  CS^.  , 

iPreparation. — Equal  parts  of  P  and  S  are, 
dissolved  in  CSj,  the  solution  is  well  cooled,  and 
8  parts  Br  are  allowed  to  drop  in  slowly  from  a 
tunnel  with  a  stopcock  ;  the  CSj  is  removed  by 
warming  in  a  water-bath,  and  the  liquid  is  then 


distilled  quickly  over  a  large  flame.  Part  of  tha 
PSBr3  solidifies  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and 
part  passes  over  and  remains  liquid  in  the  re- 
ceiver ;  the  contents  of  the  receiver  are  shaken 
with  fresh  quantities  of  water  until  the  oily 
liquid  solidifies  to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass 
which  is  PSBrj.HjO ;  this  hydrate  is  dissolved  in 
CSj,  water  is  removed  by  contact  with  CaClj, 
CS2  is  distilled  off  in  a  stream  of  GO,,  and 
PSBr3  remains  as  a  yellow  oil,  which  solidifies  on 
touching  it  with  a  glass  rod.  The  solid  may  be 
recrystallised  from  PBr,  (Michaelis,  A.  164,  36). 

Properties. — Yellow  octahedral  crystals,  with 
an  aromatic  but  unpleasant  odour;  vapour 
attacks  the  eyes.  Melts  at  38°,  when  molten  re- 
mains for  a  long  time  without  solidifying  unless 
touched  by  a  solid  (Michaelis,  B.  4,  777). 
Easily  soluble  in  ether,  CSj,  PBrj,  or  PCI3. 
Cannot  be  distUled  without  decomposition. 

Beactions. — 1.  Decomposed  by  heat  to  S  and 
a  yellow  liquid,  PSBr3.PBr3,  which  is  resolved  by 
repeated  distillation  into  S  and  PBr,,  and  by  re- 
peated washing  with  water  yields  PSBrj.HjO 
(Michaelis,  A.  164,  86).  —  2.  Decomposed  by 
water,  slowly  when  cold,  rather  more  rapidly 
when  boiling,  forining  H^S,  S,  H3P03Aq  and 
HaPOjAq  (v.  Michaelis,  B.  5,  4).— 3.  With 
alcohol  forms  PS(OEt)s.  —  4.  Decomposed  by 
ammonia  solution,  slowly  when  cold,  more 
rapidly  when  hot,  giving  NH,  phosphite  and 
phosphate,  H^S,  S,  and  NH,  sulphide  (M.,  l.c.). 
5.  Eeaots  ■  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  to 
form  PSCl,  and  PBrj  (M.,  i.e.). 

Combinations.  —  1.  With  water  to  form 
PSBrj.HjO  (v.  Preparation).  A  yellow  crystal- 
line solid ;  melts  at  35°,  being  resolved  into  HjO 
and  PSBr,;  S.G.  2-7937  at  18°;  gradually  de- 
composes in  air,  giving  off  HBr  (Michaelis,  A. 
164,  36). — 2.  With  phosphorus  bromide  to  form 
PSBr3.PBr3 ;  obtained  by  '  heating  PSBra  (v. 
Beactions,  No.  1). 

Pyrophosphoeyl  bkomide  PjSjBr,  {Phos- 
phorus trisulphotetrabromide).  A  light-yellow 
oil,  with  aromatic  and  pungent  odour;  S.G. 
2-2621  at  17°  ;  fumes  in  air,  with  separation  of  S. 
Decomposed  by  distillation  into  S,  P2S5,  and 
PSBr3.PBr3;  decomposed  by  water,  giving  S, 
PSBr3,  HjS,  P,  and  a  substance  probably 
P2S3(OH),;  alkaUs  act  similarly  to,  but  more 
violently  than,  water,  but  neither  S  nor 
PSBr,  is  formed;  with  absolute  alcohol  yields 
P,S3(OEt)3Br,  P,S3(0Et)„  P,S3(0Et),(SEt), ; 
bromine  reacts,  when  heated,  forming  PBr^  and 
PSBr,  (Michaelis,  A.  164,  22).  Prepared  by 
moistening  100  g.  finely  powdered  PjSj  with  CSj, 
and  adding  200  g.  Br  diluted  with  an  equal  volume 
of  CSj,  shaking  thoroughly,  distilling  off  CSj  in 
water-bath  not  above  80°,  removing  last  traces  of 
CSj  in  stream  of  COj,  dissolving  residue  in  six 
times  its  volume  of  dry  ether,  and  removing  ether 
by  a  stream  of  CO,  (M..  l.c.). 

Phosphorns,  snlphobromochloride  of,  PSBrCl, 
(Thiophosphoryl  bromochloride).  Formula 
probably  molecular,  from  analogy  of  POBrCl, 
(Miohaflis,  B.  5,  6).  A  slightly  yellow  liquid, 
with  aromatic  odour  ;  boils  0.  150°,  but  boiling- 
point  soon  rises  and  S  separates.  Decom- 
posed slowly  by  water,  more  completely 
when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  150°  for  some 
hours,  giving  S,  H^S,  HClAq,  HBrAq,  HjPOjAq, 
and  H,F04Aq.    Prepared  by  adding  80  parts  Be 
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drop  by  drop  to  163  parts  PClj.SEt  [obtained  by 
action  of  EtSH  on  FGl, ;  for  details  v.  Michaelis, 
1.0.] ;  much  heat  is  produced ;  the  liquid  is  dis- 
tilled, the  distillate  from  150°-180°  is  shaken 
with  water  so  long  as  any  action  takes  place ; 
water  is  removed  by  a  separating  funnel ;  the 
liquid  is  dried  by  CaCl;,  and  HOI  and  HBr  are 
removed  by  warming  gently  (M.,  I.e.). 

Fhosphorns,  snlplioclilorides  of.  But  one 
compound,  PSClj,  is  known  with  certainty.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  substance  obtained  by 
Gladstone  (0.  J.  3,  5)  by  the  reaction  of  S  with 
PClj  is  a  definite  compound  PSjClj,  or  a  double 
compound  PSCl,.SCLj. 

Thiophosphoryl  chlokide  PSCl,  [Phos- 
phorus sulphochloride).  Mol.  w.  169'05.  Boils 
at  125-12°  (Thorpe,  0.  J.  37,3il).  S.G.^  1-6682 
(T.,  I.C.).  V.D.  85  at  160°-300°  (Cahours,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  20,  369;  Chevrier,  C.  B.  68,  1174).  For 
thermal  expansion  v.  Thorpe  (i.e.).    S.V.  116-1. 

Fcyrmation. — 1.  By  the  reaction  of  HjS  with 
PClj  (Semllas,  A.  Ch.  [2]  42,  25).— 2.  By  heat- 
ing S  with  PClj  to  130°  (Henry,  B.  2,  638).— 3. 
By  heating  P  with  SjClz  (Wohler  a.  Hiller,  A. 
4)3,  274).— 4.  By  heating  together  PjSs  and  PCI5 
(Weber  a.  Thorpe,  Z.  1871.  467).— 5.  By  the  re- 
action of  PClj  with  SOj,  SO^CL,  or  S^Cl^ ;  and 
by  the  reaction  of  PCI5  with  OS,,  or  with  Sb.S, 
(Michaelis;  Cairns,  A.  112,  190;  119,  29'l; 
Eathke,  Z.  1870.  57 ;  Baudrimont,  J.  pr.  87, 
301). 

Pr^iaration. — An  intimate  mixture  of  P^S, 
and  PCI5,  in  the  ratio  P,S5:3PCl5(  =  1:2-82),  is 
heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  c.  120° ;  after  a  short 
time  the  liquid  which  has  formed  is  distilled. 
Should  the  product  have  a  yellowish  colour,  it  is 
shaken  with  a  little  water,  dried  by  CaCl^,  and 
distilled.  The  equation  PjSj  +  3POI5  =  5PS01, 
is  realised  (Thorpe,  0.  J.  37,  341). 

Properties. — A  colourless,  highly  refractive 
liquid;  with  an  aromatic,  somewhat  pungent, 
^nd  very  peculiar  odour,  which  becomes  very 
marked  on  warming.  Slowly  decomposed  by 
water. 

ReactUms. — 1.  Very  slowly  acted  on-  by  water, 
with  formation  of  H^POjAq,  HClAq,  and  H^S. 
When  distilled  in  steam  the  greater  part  of  the 
PSOI3  passes  over  unchanged. — ,2.  Heated  with 
alcohol  under  pressure,  PS(0Et)3  is  formed. — 3. 
Passed  through  a  hot  tube,  with  excess  of  hy- 
drogen sulphide,  PjSj  and  HOI  are  formed 
(Baudrimont,  J.  pr.  87,  301). — 4.  Decomposed 
by  chlorine  with  formation  of  SjClj  and  PCI5. — 
5.  Silver  nitrate  reacts  rapidly,  producing 
AgjPO,,  AgCl,  SOj,  NOOl,  and  NO,  (the  SOj  and 
NOj  then  reacting  to  form  S20s(N02)2 ;  Thorpe 
a.  Dyson,  C.  J.  41,  297). — 6.  AlkaU  solutions 
form  salts  of  H3PSO,  and  HjPSjO,  {v.  Tmo- 
OXYOBTHOPHOSPHAIES,  p.  147). — 7.  The  prolonged 
action  of  ammonia — continued  until  60  p.o.  of 
the  PSClj  has  reacted  with  the  NHj — ^produces 
thiophosphamide  PS(NH2)3(?) ;  this  com- 
pound remains  as  an  amorphous,  yellow-white 
solid  on  washing  the  product  of  the  action  of 
NH3  on  PSCl,;  S.G.  1-7  at  13°;  decomposed  at 
200°,  gives  (?)PS(0NH,)3  with  hot  water  (Che- 
vrier, 0.  B.  66, 748;  Schiff,4.101,292).  Accord- 
ing to  Gladstone  a.  Holmes  (C.  J.  18,  5),  thio- 
phosphamic  acid  PS(NH2)(OH)2  and  thio- 
phosphodiamic  aeid  PjS(NHj20Br are  pro- 


duced by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  PSCL,;  the 
former  by  using  fairly  dilute  NHjAq,  and  the 
latter  by  using  NH,  gas— which  probably  forms 
P(NH2)2C1S — and  then  washing  with  water.  The 
work  of  Chevrier  {l.c.)  and  Schiff  (Z.c.)  makes  the 
isolation  of  these  acids  doubtful. 

FhosphoruB,    snlphochlorobromide    of;     v. 

PhOSPHOBUS   SnliPHOBBOMOOHLOEIDE,  p.  147. 

Phosphorus,  snlphocyanide  of,  P(SCN)j 
{Phosphorus  thiocyanate.  Phosphorus  rhodan- 
ide).  Mol.  w.  not  determined ;  formula  probably 
molecular.  Prepared  by  mixing  5  parts  Pb(SCN), 
with  an  equal  weight  of  dry  sand,  gradually 
adding  1  part  PCI3,  digesting  for  some  time  on  a 
water-bath,  and  then  distilling  very  carefully 
from  a  hard  glass  tube.  A  liquid  which  does  not  , 
solidify  at  -20°,  begins  to  boU  260°-27q°,  and 
decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature,  giving  off 
CS2 ;  vapour  is  spontaneously  inflammable  ;  S.G. 
1-625  at  18^  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  CHCI3, 
CSj,  and  CjHj.  Slowly  decomposed  by  cold 
water  to  HaPOaAq  and  HSCNAq  (Miguel,  A.  Ch. 
[5]  11,  349). 

Phosphorns,  snlphoflnoride  of,  PSF,  (Thio- 
phosphoryl fluoride).  This  compound  was  pre- 
pared and  fully  described  by  Thorpe  a.  Eodgers 
in  1888  (preliminary  notice  in  C.  J.  S3,  760 ; 
fuller  account  in  O.  J.  55,  306)..  Mol.  w.  119-9. 
V.D.  59-6  at  ordinary  temperature. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  a  mixture  of 
AsFj  and  PSClj,  in  ratio  AsF^ :  4PSCI3,  in  a  sealed 
tube  at  150°.^2.  By  heating  PbFj  mixed  with 
PjSj  to  0.  120°- 150^;  or  by  using  BiF,  in  place 
of  PbFj  and  heating  to  a  higher  temperature. 
A  mixture  of  red  P,  S,  and  a  large  excess  of  PbFj 
may  also  be  used  (P.^  +  3PbPj  =  3PbS  +  2PSF3). 
3.  By  heating  S  with  PF3CI2  to  115°  (Poulenc, 
C.  B.  113,  75). 

Preparation. — A  quantity  of  P2S5  (freshly 
prepared  from  well-washed  and  perfectly  dry 
amorphou«»P  and  roll  S)  is  quickly  mixed  with 
c.  3|  parts  of  pure  freshly  fused  PbF^,  and  the 
mixture  is  placed  in  a  thin  equal  layer  in  a  dry 
tube  of  lead  or  '  composition,'  one  end  of  which 
is  fitted  with  a  caoutchouc  cork  carrying  a  glass 
delivery  tube  dipping  under  dry  Hg,  and  the 
other  end  is  connected  with  an  apparatus  for 
supplying  pure  di-y'N.  A  rapid  stream  of  N  is 
passed  through  till  the  air  is  driven  out,  the  tube 
being  gently  heated  to  get  rid  of  traces  of  HjS 
(produced  by  moisture  on  PjSj) ;  the  N  is  stopped, 
and  the  tube  is  heated  from  behind  forwards  by 
a  small  flame ;  reaction  begins  c.  170° ;  the 
temperature  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  it 
must  not  exceed  250°.  The  gas  is  collected  in  a 
dry  glass  gas-holder  containing  a  few  small 
pieces  of  quicklime,  the  gas  being  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  holder  as  soon  as  a  sample  is 
wholly  absorbed  by  dilute  potash  or  ammonia. 
Before  collecting  the  gas,  small  quantities  of  dry 
17  should  be  passed  into  the  gasholder  and  re- 
peatedly exhausted  by  the  Sprengel  pump  (this 
removes  air  from  the  pores  of  the  lime),  and 
when  2  or  3  c.c.  of  the  PSClj  have  passed  into 
the  holder  the  gas  should  be  sucked  out  by  the 
Sprengel,  and.  this  repeated  twice  or  thrice  (the 
traces  of  N  are  thus  removed).  After  standing 
a  few  days  over  the  lime,  which  removes  PF, 
and  any  traces  of  SiF„  the  gas  is  pure  PSP3. 

Properties. — A  transparent,  colourless  gas; 
liquefied  at  7-6  atmos.  at  3-8°,  9*4  atmos.  at  1^°, 
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10-3  atmos.  at  IS-e",  and  13  atmoa.  at  20-3°. 
PSFj  is  spontaneously  inflammable  in  air  or  0 ; 
it  is  deoomposed  easily  by  heat  or  electric  sparks 
to  S,  P,  and  fluorides  of  P.  Somewhat  soluble 
in  ether.  Not  easily  dissolved  by  H^O,  or  by 
solutions  of  alkalis.  Ko  action  on  Hg,  H2SO4, 
CSj,  or  C„H|,.  Neither  gaseous  nor  liquid  VSF, 
acts  appreciably  on  glass  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. 

Reactions. — 1.  A  small  stream  o£  PSP,  issuing 
from  a  Pt  jet  into  air  at  once  takes  fire ;  -when 
mixed  mth  a  large  volume  of  air,  explosion 
occurs.— 2.  Oxidised  rapidly  and  explosively  by 
oxygen;  probably  with  formation  of  PF,  and 
SOa  the  PP,  and  0  then  producing  PjOj 
and  also  POP,.  The  ignition-temperature  of 
PSPj  is  very  low,  and  the  flame  is  a  very  cold 
one.  (Full  details  are  given  by  T.  a.  B.,  Ix.,  pp. 
312-317.) — 3.  Slowly  decomposed  by  water,  thus  : 
PSP,  +  4HjO  +  Aq  =  HjS  +  H^PO^Aq  i-  3HPAq.  — 
4.  Solution  of  potash  or  soda  slowly  reacts, 
forming  NajPSO,  and  NaP. — 4.  With  ammonia 
gas  produces  a  white,  deliquescent  solid,  pro- 
bably a  mixture  of  NH^P  and  P(NHj)2SP. 
For  action  of  water  on  this  substance — perhaps 
resulting  in  formation  of  PS{NH2)aOH — o.T.  a.E., 
Ix.,  p.  319. — 5.  Heated  in  a  glass  tube,  PSPj 
gives  SiP,,  P,  and  S. — 6.  PSP3  is  decomposed  by 
electric  s^rks  passed  from  Ft  terminals,  with 
separation  of  S  and  P,  and  a  gas  which  is  pro- 
bably PP5. 

PhosphomB,  snlphoselenlde  of.  All  attempts 
to  prepare  this  compound  have  led  to  negative 
results.  Michaelis  heated  PCI3  with  Se ;  Baudri- 
mont  (A.  Ch.  [4]  2,  5)  tried  the  reaction  of  PCI, 
with  SeClj,  PCI5  with  P^Se,  SbjSeji  and  PbSe,  and 
the  action  of  P  on  SeCl,  and  SeClv 

Phosphoras,  snlphoxide  of,  Ffl^S,.  Mol.  w. 
347-52.  Melts  at  102°,  and  boUs  at  295°.  V.D. 
171-3  at  350°-400°.  Formed  by  heating  small 
quantities  P,0,  with  S  in  an  atmosphere  of  CO, 
or  N  at  0.  160°  (Thorpe  a.  Tutton,  0.  J.  69, 
1022). 

PreparaUon. — A  strong  glass  tube  is  closed 
at  one  end,  and  filled  with  dry  COj  or  N ;  from  3 
to  5  g.  freshly-distilled  P^Og  is  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  and  1-74  g.  S,  best  in 
small  crystals,  are  added  for  every  3  g.  Vfii  used 
(ratio  FjOgiiS).  The  tube. is  sealed,  and  the 
lower  half  is  immersed  in  a  glycerin-bath,  which 
is  gradually  heated.  At  c  154°-165°  the  melted 
S  is  suddenly  projected  to  the  top  of  the  tube, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  action  is  complete. 
The  product  is  transferred  to  a  similar  tube, 
which  is  exhausted  by  a  Sprengel  pump,  sealed, 
and  warmed  at  its  lower  portion ;  sublimation 
begins  at  c.  90°,  and  proceeds  best  at  140°-150°, 
with  formation  of  long  feathery  needles ;  part  of 
the  P^OgSf  remains  as  a  vitreous  or  crystalline 
mass. 

Properties  and  Reactions. — A  white  solid, 
occurring  in  feathery  aggregations  or  a  vitreous 
mass,  or  as  colourless,  isolated,  tetragonal  prisms ; 
melts  102°,  and  boils  295°  (cor.).  Very  "deli- 
quescent, smelling  in  air  of  H^S ;  quickly  dis- 
solved by  water,  forming  HjS  and  HPOjAq, 
which  soon  changes  to  H,P04Aq.  Easily  sol.  in 
2  vols.  OS2,  from  which  it  crystallises  unchanged. 
Also  sol.  benzene,  but  with  decomposition. 

'  Fhosphorns,  snlphnr  acids  of,  salts  of;  v. 
beginning    of    article    Phosfsobus    srLPHiDEs 


(p.  145) ;  Phosphorous  sulphide,  Rcactibns  7  and 
8  (p.  l46) ;  Phosphoric  sulphide.  Reaction  7  (p. 
147) ;  and  Thio-oxyorthophosphates  (p.  147). 

Phosphoras,  tellnride  of.  Oppenheim  {J. 
1857.  214)  obtained  a  black  amorphous  solid, 
giving  off  fumes  of  P2O3  in  air  by  heating  P  with 
powdered  Te. 

Phosphorus,  thio*  acids  of,  salts  of  ;  v. 
beginning  of  article  Phosphorus  sulphides  (p. 
145) ;  Phosphorous  sulphide,  Reactions  7  and  8 
(p.  146);  Phosphoric  sulphide.  Reaction  7  (p. 
147) ;  and  Thio-oxyorthophosphates  (p.  147). 

Phosphorus  thio-amic  acids  of,  and  thio- 
amide  of;  v.  Thiophosfeobyl  chloride,  Re- 
action 7  (p.  148). 

Phosphoras,  thiobromides  of;  v.  Phosphorus 

SULPHOBROMIDES,  p.  147. 

Phosphoras,  thiobromochloride  of;  v.  Phos- 
phorus SULPHOBBOMOCHLORIDE,  -p.   147. 

Phosphorus,  thiochlorides  of;  v.  Phosfhobus 

SULPHOCHLORIDES,  p.  148. 

Phosphorus,  thiocyanide  of;  v.  Phosfhobus 

SUBPHOOYiNIDB,  p.  148. 

Phosphorus,  thioselenida  of ;  v.  Phosfhobus 
suLPHosELEKiDE,  ante. 

M.  M.  p.  M. 

PHOSPHOBTJS,  OXYACIDS  OF,  AND  THEIB 
SALTS.  The  three  phosphoric  acids,  HjPO,, 
H4P2O,,  and  HPO3,  are  described  under  Fhos- 
PHORio  ACIDS  (p.  124);  the  salts  of  these  acids 
are  described  under  Phosphates  (p.  108) ;  the 
other  oxyacids  of  P,  and  their  salts,  are  described 
in  this  article. 

Besides  the  phosphoric  acids,  three  oxyacids 
of  P,  and  some  salts  of  a  fourth  acid,  have  been 
isolated ;  the  acids  in  question  are  HjPO^, 
HaPOa,  H2PO3  or  HiPjOe;  and  salts  of  H^PA- 
No  anhydride  of  HjPO^  is  known ;  the  hjrpo- 
thetical  anhydride  would  be  P^O  (PjO  +  SH^O 
=  2H3PO,,) ;  P2O3  is  the  anhydride  of  the  acid 
H3PO3  (P20a+3H20  =  2H,P03),  and  also  the  hy- 
pothetical anhydride  of  HjP205(P20s-l-2H20 
^HjPjOj) ;  F204isthe  hypothetical  anhydride 
of  H4P20„(P20j  +  2H20  =  H4P208),  but  this  oxide 
gives  HjPOjAq  and  H^POjAq  with  water  («._ 
Phosphorus  tetroxide,  p.  141).  The  oxyacids 
of  P  do  not  correspond  in  composition  with 
those  of  N  (v.  Table  in  Nitboozn  oboup  or  ele- 
ments, vol.  iii.  p.  575). 

HYPOPHOSPHOEOUS  ACID  AND 
SALTS  H3PO2;  MiH^j  and  Mn(H2P02)2. 
Hypophosphites  are  formed  by  decomposing 
phosphide  of  Ba,  Ga,  or  Sr  by  water  (Dulong, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  2,  141) ;  by  heating  P  with  potash, 
milk  of  lime,  or  BaOAq  (H.  Bose,P-.  9, 225, 361 ; 
12,  77,  288) ;  by  passing  PH,  into  solution  of 
alkalis  or  alkaline  hydrates  (Winokler,  P.  11/1, 
443) ;  and  by  heating  P  with  syrupy  HjPOjAq 
to  200°  (Oppenheim,  Bl.  [2]  1,  163).  The  acid 
is  monobasic;  it  may  be  regarded  as  derived 
from  the  hypothetical  anhydride  PjO.  There  is 
no  acid,  nor  are  there  salts,  corresponding  with 
hyponitrous  acid  HNO,  but  some  salts  are  known 
of  the  form  MPS ;  v.  TMometahypophosphites,  at 
beginning  of  Phosphorus,  sulphides  op  (p. 
145).  Selenometahypophosphites  M'PSe  have 
also  been  isolated  {v.  Diphosfhobub  selenide, 
p.  144). 

Hypofhosphorus  acid  H3PO2.  Melts  at  17-4'' 
(Thomsen,  B.  7,  994 ;  7  specimen  pure).  H.P. 
[H=,P,02]  =  139,970    (production  of  crystallised 
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acid)  ;  137,660  (production  of  acid  in  liquid 
Btate) ;  [H^P,O^Aq]  =  139,800  (Th.  2,  225). 

Preparation.— Ba{'B.^02)2.'H.jO  is  prepared 
by.  warming  water  with  BaO  and  P  (in  small 
.pieces)  in  a  basin  tiU  inflammable  F  hydride 
ceases  to  come  off,  filtering,  removing  excess  of 
BaO  by  passing  in  CO^.-filtering  again,  and  crys- 
.tallising.  285  g.  pure  'Ba.{H^O.J).B.fi  are  dis- 
solved in  c.  5  litres  water,  98  g.  H^SOj  (c.  101-5  g. 
ordinary  cone,  acid),  diluted  with  B  to  4  times 
its  weight  of  water,  are  added ;  after  shaking  for 
some  time  the  pp.  of  BaSOj  is  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  clear  liquid  is  syphoned  off,  and  eva- 
porated in  a  porcelain  dish,  by  boiling,  till  it  is 
c.  ^  of  the  original  volume,  when  it  is  placed 
in  a  Ft  dish ;  a  thermometer  is  immersed  in  the 
liquid,  evaporation  is  continued,  the  tempera- 
ture being  allowed  to  rise  gradually  to  110°  ;  any 
solid  which  separates  is  filtered  off  while  the 
liquid  is  hot,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated, 
without  being  allowed  to  boil,  at  c.  110°.  Thom- 
seu  {B.  7,  994)  finally  heats  for  10  mins.  to  130° 
Gr  138°,  filters  into  a  stoppered  bbttle,  and  ceols 
below  0°;  Geuther  a.  Fonndorff  (J.  Z.  10, 
Swpplbd.  2,  45,  49)  say  that  heating  above  110° 
decomposes  HjFOj,  and  that  Thomseu's  prepara- 
.'tion  therefore  contained  HjPOj. 

Properties.— Jj&rg.e,  white,  crystalline  tablets ; 
melting  at  17'4° ;  remains  liquid  considerably 
above  m.p.  (Thomson,  l.c.).  Decomposed  by  heat 
to  PHj  and  HjPO,.  HjPOiAq  is  a  very  energetic 
reducing  agent.  The  acid  is  monobasic,  forming 
salts  M'HjPOa  and  M«(HJP02)2. 

Reactions.— \.  Decomposed  by  heat,  giving 
,  F  hydride  and  H3PO4  (H.  Bose,  Z.c.).— 2.  HaPO^Aq 
is  readily  changed  to  HaPOjAq  or  HjPOjAq  by 
oxidisera;  CI,  Br,  BCNOjAq,  KMnO^Aq,  and 
several  metallic  oxides  produce  HsFO^Aq  (Dulong, 
;  l.c. ;  Eose,  l.c. ;  P.  de  St.  Gilles,  A.  Gh.  [3]  55, 374) ; 
.  FbOj  forms  FbHPOa  (Wurtz,  0.  B.  18,  702) ;  SOj 
.  forms  HsPOjAq  and  S  (Geuther  a.  Fonndorff,  l.c.). 
;  According  to  Engel  (0.  E.  110,  786)  Fd  charged 
.  with  H  oxidises  HjFOuAq  to  H3POaAqvrithevolu- 
.  tion  of  H. — 3.  HjFOjAq  reduces  solutions  of  salts 
.  of  gold,  siVver,  and  mercury,  ppg.  the  metals  ; 
from  copper  sulphate  solution,  Cu^K,  is  ppd.  at 
55°-60°  (Wurtz, i.e.;  Bammelsberg,  l.c.).—i.  Ee- 
.  duced  by  nascent  hydrogen  to  FH,  (Dusart, 
G.  B.  43,  1126 ;  Blondlot,  C.  B.  52,  1197).— 
•  6.  With  -hydriodic  acid  forms  PH4I  (G.  a.  P., 
l.c.).-^6.  Heated  with  cone,  sulphuric  acid, 
.  HjPO^,  SO2,  and  S  are  produced  (Wurtz,  I.e.). 
7.  Heated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  FOCI3, 
FClj,  andHCl  are  formed ;  phosphorus  trichloride 
produces  F,  HsFO,,  and  HCl ;  with  phosphoryl 
chloride,  F,  FCI3,  HPOj,  and  HOI  are  the  products 
(Gexxthei,  jr.  pr.  [2]  8,359). 

Hypophosphites  M'HjFOj  and  M°(H2F02)2. 
These  salts  are  formed  in  several  reactions  (v. 
beginning  of  this  article);  the  greater  number 
are  prepared  by  reacting  on  the  salt  of  Ba  with 
the  sulphates  of  other  metals  ;  the  salts  of  Ba, 
Ca,  and  Sr  are  generally  prepared  by  heating 
BaOAq,  CaOAq,  and  SrOAq  with  P.  The  hypo- 
phosphites  of  Cd,  Ca,  Fb,  and  Tl  crystallise 
without  water ;  those  of  Ba,  Li,  Mn,  Na,  Sr,  and 
V  with  one  R.Jl)  ;  those  of  Co,  Mg,  Ni,  and  Zn 
with  6H,0  (Bammelsberg,  C.  J.  [2]  II,  12).  They 
are  decomposed  by'heat,  evolving  F  hydride  and 
H,  and  generally  leaving  pyro-  and  meta-  phos- 
phate, the  Co  and  Ni  salts  leave  metaphosphate 


and  phosphide,  and  the  U  salt  leaves  pyro-  and 
meta-  phosphate  and  phosphide  (B.,  l.c.).  The 
hypophosphites  are  easily  oxidised  to  phosphites 
and  phosphates,  hence  they  react  as  reducing 
agents.  Heated  in  solution  with  alkalis  they 
give  phosphites,  and  then  phosphates,  and  evolve 
H  (Wurtz  ;  H.  Eose,  l.c.).  The  chief  memoirs 
on  hypophosphites  are  by  H.  Bose  (P.  9,  225, 
361 ;  12,  77,  288) ;  Wurtz  {A.  Gh.  [3]  7,  ^93  ; 
16,  196) ;  and  Bammelsberg  (C:  J.  [2]  11,  1,  IB). 

Ammonium  hypophosphite  NHjHjPOj.  Hexa- 
.gonal  tablets ;  by  decomposing  the  Ba  salt  by 
(NHJjSOjAq ;  easily  sol.  absolute  alcohol  (Wurtz, 
Bose). 

Barium,  hypophosphite  'Ba.(S^O^^H.p. 
Lustrous  monoclinic  needles  (Bammelsberg; 
Topsoe,  W.  A.  B.  69  [2]  19).  By  heating  BaOAq 
with  P  till  gas  ceases  to  come  ofi,  filtering,  re- 
moving BaO  from  the  filtrate  by  CO^,  filtering, 
and  crystallising.  Loses  H^O  at  100°.  Soluble 
in  Sj  parts  cold,  and  3  parts  boiling,  water ;  in- 
sol.  alcohol.  Heated  out  of  air  leaves  pyro-  and 
meta-  phosphate  (Wurtz,  Bose,  Bammelsberg). 

Calcium  hypophosphite  Ca(H2F02)2.  Pre- 
pared like  the  Ba  salt.  Berlandt  {Ar.  Ph.  [2] 
122,  237)  recommends  29  parts  F,  47  parts 
CaOjHj,  and  24  parts  water.  Bachmann  and 
Martenson  {J.  1864.  191)  decompose  Ca  phos- 
phide by  boiling  water.  Thin,  monoclinic  tablets 
(Bammelsberg ;  Schabus,  J.  1854.  325).  Very 
bitter  taste  ;  unchanged  in  air ;  does  not  give  oS 
B..fl  at  300° ;  heated  to  redness  gives  off  H,,FHa, 
and  HjO,  and  leaves  pyro-  and  meta-  phosphate 
(Bammelsberg;  Michaelis,  J.  1872.  210).  Sol. 
6  parts  cold  water,  not  much  more  sol.  hot  water ; 
insol.  strong  alcohol  (Bose). 

Cobalt  hypophosphite  Co(HjP02)2.6H20.  Bed 
octahedral  crystals,  isomorphous  with  Mg  salt 
(Bose) ;  by  decomposing  Ba  salt  by  CoSO^Aq, 
filtering,  and  evaporating  in  vacito  (Wurtz). 
Forms  a  double  salt  with  Ca(HjP02)2  (Bose). 

Copper  hypophosphite  Cu(H2P02)2.  Obtained 
with  difficulty  from  Ba  salt  and  CuSOjAq  ;  solu- 
tion easily  decomposes,  giving  CU2H2  (Wurtz). 

Lead  hypophosphite  Pb(H2P02)2.  By  adding 
FbO  or  FbCOa  to  H3P02Aq  (Bose,  Wurtz). 

Manganese  hypophosphite  yiai^H^O^^Mji. 
Small,  rose-red  crystals ;  from  Ba  salt  and 
MnSOjAq  (Wurtz,  Eammelsberg) ;  or  by  boiling 
Ca  salt  with  Mn  oxalate  (Bose). 

Potassium  hypophosphite  KH2PO2.  Prepared 
by  decomposing  the  Ba  or  Ca  salt  by  K200aAq, 
filtering,  evaporating  to  dryness,  treatirfg  the 
residue  with  alcohol,  and  crystallising  the  alco- 
holic solution  in  vacuo ;  or  by  dissolving  P  in 
boiling  KOHAq,  evaporating,  and  dissolving  out 
from  the  residue  by  alcohol;  also  by  decomposing 
the  Ba  salt  by  K2S04Aq  (Bose,  Wurtz).  A  white, 
semi-orystaUine  mass.  Easily  sol.  water  and 
alcohol;  very  hygroscopic  (Dulong,  A.  OA.  [2]  2, 
141).  Burns  when  heated  in  air ;  oxidised  vio- 
lently by  evaporation  with  HNOjAq.  Heated  out 
of  air  evolves  inflammable  F  hydride,  and  leaves 
pyro-  and  meta-  phosphate  (Eammelsberg). 

Sodium  hypophosphite  NaHjFOj.HjO.  "Pre- 
pared like  the  K  salt.  Small,  rectangular  tablets, 
easily  sol.  water  and  absolute  alcohol.  Evapora- 
tion of  the 'Solution  is  attended  with  explosions 
(Marquart,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  95,  284 ;  Trommsdorff, 
itM.  99,  388). 

The  salts  LiH2P02.H20,    Ni(H2PO,^.,.6H20, 
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Sr(HjPOj)j,  aai'Zn{B^V0.^)2  are  also  described ; 
and  salts  ol  Al,  Be,  Cd,  Or,  and  Fe  have  been 
obtained,  but  their  compositions  are  somewhat 
doubtful. 

PHOSPHOEOUS  ACID  AND  SALTS 
HjPO,  ;  Umj^O,,  M'jHPOj,  M"HPOj, 
M"'j(HP03)3.  PjOj  is  the  anhydride  of  H,POj ; 
the  acid  is  produced  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in 
cold  water,  but  the  oxide  is  not  obtained  by  re- 
moving HjO  from  the  acid.  H^PO,  is  dibasic ; 
the  salt  Ka^PO,,  said  to  be  formed  by  adding  a 
large  excess  of  NaOH  to  H^PO,  (Zimmermann), 
has  been  shown  by  Amat  (C.  B.  108,  403)  not  to 
exist.  The  acid  is  formed  by  oxidising  P  slowly 
in  moist  air ;  the  salts  are  obtained  by  reactions 
between  the  acid  and  metallic  hydroxides,  or  by 
double  decomposition  from  the  alkali  salts. 
Neither  the  acid  nor  salts  of  the  acid  corre- 
sponding with  nitrous  acid,  HNOj,  are  known, 
nor  have  thio-  salts  of  this  form  been  isolated. 

Fhosfhobous  acid  H3PO,.  Melts  at  74° 
(Geuther  a.  Hurtzig,  A.  Ill,  159) ;  at  70-1° 
(Thomson,  J.  pr.  [2]  8,  359).  H.F.  [H*,P,0»] 
=  227,700  (crystallised  acid);  224,630  (acid  in 
liiiuid  state) ;  227,570  (acid  in  aqueous  solution) 
(Th.  2,  225).  Heat  of  f usion  =  -  3070  ;  one 
gram-molecule  of  the  liquid  acid  occupies 
49-66  CO.  (Tfe.  2, 224). 

Formation. — 1.  Along  with  HjPOj  and  H3PO,, 
by  the  long-continued  oxidation  of  P  in  moist 
air  {v.  3.  Oorne,  J.  Ph.  [5]  6,  123).— 2.  By  dis- 
solving P  in  dilute  HNOjAq  and  allowing  to 
oxidise  in  air. — 3.  By  the  ssidation  of  HaPOjAq 
by  weak  oxidisers. — 4.  By  dissolving  PjOj  in  cold 
water  (Thorpe  a.  Tutton,  C.  J.  57,  567),— 5.  By 
decomposing  POI3  by  H^O,  or  by  warming  with 
H-fifli  (Hurtzig  a.  a-euther,4.  Ill,  159) ;  or  by 
leading  CI  into  warm  water  in  presence  of  an 
excess  of  molten  F  (Droquet,  P.  12,  628). 

Preparation. — 1.  A  small  quantity  of  PCI, 
is  shaken  with  cold  water,  the  reaction  is 
moderated  by  plunging  the  beaker  into  cold 
water ;  when  the  PCI,  is  all  decomposed,  a  little 
more  is  added,  and  BO  on  (POl,  +  3H2O -1- Aq 
=  SHClAq -I- HjPOsAq).  The  solution  is  eva- 
porated, the  temperature  being  raised  to  180° 
near  the  end  of  the  process  ;  the  syrupy  liquid 
thus  obtained  is  placed  over  H2SO4,  in  vaciM, 
till  it  crystallises ;  addition  of  a  crystal  of  H3PO3 
causes  rapid  crystallisation  (Thomsen,  B.  7,996). 
2.  A  stream  of  dry  air  is  passed  through  PCI3  at 
60°,  and  then  into  two  flasks,  each  containing  c. 
100  g.  water  at  0° ;  after  c.  4  hours  the  first  flask  is 
filled  with  crystals,  which  are  drained  under  a 
pump,  washed  with  small  quantities  of  ice-cold 
water,  and  dried  in  vacuo  (Grosheintz,  Bl.  [2] 
27, 433).— 3.  A  mixture  of  1  part  PCI,  and  2  parts 
dry  HjCjO,  is  heated  in  a  flask  with  a  reversed 
condenser  until  a  clear  liquid  is  obtained ;  the 
liquid  is  evaporated  in  a  stream  of  COj,  and  the 
crystals  are  washed  and  dried  as  in  2  (Hurtzig  a. 
Geuther,  A.  Ill,,  159  :  PCI, -h  3H,0204 
=  H3PO3  +  SCO  +  3CO2  +  3HC1). 

Properties. — ^A  colourless,  crystalline  mass ; 
obtained  in  transparent  crystals  by  evaporating 
HaPOjAq  in  vacuo  over  H^SOi.  Melts  at  74° 
(H.  a.  G.,  l.c.) ;  at  70-1°  (Thomsen,  l.c.).  Heated 
above  its  m.p.  decomposes  to  H3POJ  and  PH,. 
H3PO3  is  very  deliquescent,  and  oxidises  very 
slowly  in  air ;  it  acts  as  an  energetic  reducing 


agent.  HaPO,  is  dibasic,  forming  salts  M  'HaPOj 
and  MrjHP03. 

Reactions. — 1.  Heated  above  its  m.p.,  HjPO, 
decomposes  to  HjPO,  and  inflammable  P 
hydride  (Vigier,  J3i.  [2]  11,  125;  Eose,  Davy, 
Om.-E.  2, 115) ;  according  to  Hurtzig  a.  Geuther 
(4.111, 159)  Palso  separates. — 2.  Slowly  oxidised 
in  air  to  H,PO, ;  dilute  solutions  of  H,FO,  are 
more  rapidly  oxidised;  according  to  Salzer  {A. 
232,  114),  HjPGjAq  does  not  oxidise  in  air  at 
ordinary  tempeiatures.  -~  3.  Converted  into 
HjPO,  by  many  oxidisers,  e.g.  HNOjAq,  ClAq, 
BrAq,  KMuO^Aq,  hypochlorites ;  with  SO^q, 
HjPOjAq  and  H^S  are  formed  along  with  S 
(Om.-K.  2, 116). — 4.  Eeducesmany  metallic  salts 
in  solution;  e.g.  AgNOjAq  to  Ag,  HgCl>Aq  to 
HgCl  and  then  to  Hg,  CuCl^Aqto  Ca^CLiand  then 
to  Cu  (Eammelsberg,  C.  J.  [2]  11, 13).— 5.  Nas- 
cent hydrogen  torma  PH,  (Dusart,  O.B.  43, 1126). 
6.  When  crystalline  H,P03  is  heated  with 
hromineio  100°  in  a  sealed  tube, HjPO,  is  formec 
along  with  HBr  and  PBr,,  or  the  products  are 
HPOj  and  HBr,  according  to  the  relative  quantity 
of  Br  used  (Gustavson,  /.  1867. 139).  According 
to  Ordinaire  (0.  R.  64,  363),  a  crystalline  com- 
pound is  obtained — perhaps  bromo-phosphorous 
acid — by  heating  H3PO3-  and  Br  in  the  ratio 
H3PO3 :  4Br.— 7.  By  heating  HsP03  with  iodine, 
Gustavson  (2.c.)  obtained  HgPO^,  HI,  Pig,  and 
PHjI.— 8.  Heated  With  phosphorus  trichloride 
to  170°,  P,  HOI,  and  H,PO,  or  B.fifi,  are  formed 
(Geuther,  J.  pr.  [2]  8,  359  ;  Kraut,  A.  158,  332  ; 
Gautier,  C.  B.  76,  49).  At  79°  HOI,  H^P^O,,  and 
a  compound  PHjO  are  formed,  according  to 
Gautier  (Z.o.)  (v.  Phosphobds,  compounds  of,  with 

HYDBOOEN   AND   OXYGEN,  p.    134)l — 9.   With  phOS- 

phorus  pentachloride,  POOl,,  HOI,  and  POI3  are 
produced ;  and  the  products  of  the  reaction  with 
phosphoryl  chloride  are  PCI,,  HPO„  and  HOI 
(Geuther,  /.  pr.  [2]  8,  359).— 10.  By  neutralisa- 
tion with  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates  salts  of 
the  form  M2HP03  are  produced. 

Qualitative  distinction  between  phosphorous 
and  hypophosphorous  acids.  HjPOjAq  reduces 
OuSOjAq  to  Cu,  while  the  reduction  product 
with  H3P6.^q  is  CujHj. 

Phosphites  M^HPO,,  M'jHPOj,  M«HP03, 
M™2(HP03)3.  These  salts  are  generally  obtained 
by  neutralising  HjPOsAq  by  metallic  hydroxides 
or  carbonates,  or  by  double  decomposition  from 
the  alkali  salts.  They  are  also  formed  by  the 
slow  oxidation  of  hypophosphites.  Zimmer- 
mann's  assertion  that  Na,POs  exists  (A.  175, 1) 
has  been  disproved  by  Amat  (C.  B.  106,  1351;, 
who  has  shown  that  the  normal  Na  salt  is 
NajHPO,.  The  alkali  phosphites  are  solubl» 
water  ;  most  of  the  others  are  insoluble.  Phos- 
phites are  decomposed  by  heat,  generally  giving 
off  H  or  PH„  and  leaving  pyrophosphate  and 
phosphide.  Solutions  of  phosphites  are  scarcely 
changed  in  air,  bat  they  are  readily  oxidised  to 
phosphates  by  energetic  oxidisers.  The  chief 
memoirs  on  phosphites  are  those  of  H.  Eoso  (P 
9,  26,  224  ;  12,  77,  288),  Eammelsberg  (P.  131, 
263,  359  ;  132,  481 ;  B.  9,  1577),  Kraut  (A.  177 
274),  Wuitz  (A.  58,  65). 

Ammonium  phosphites  (NHJHjPO,  and 
(NH J2HPOS.2HP.  The  former  is  obtained  by 
adding  NHjAqto  HaPOjAq  till  neutral  to  methyl 
orange,  concentrating,  and  drying  the  crystals 
over  BjSOj ;  melts  12»° ;  above  150°  gives  ofi 
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NH,  and  PH,,  and  leaves  HjPO, ;  absorbs  NH,  at 
80°-100°,  forming  (NHJ^HPO,  (Amat,  C.  B. 
105,  809).  The  salt  (NH,).^P03.2H,0  was  ob- 
tained by  Bose  by  adding  slight  excess  NHjAq 
to  the  acid  and  crystallising ;  in  vacuo  at  ordi- 
nary temperature,  or  at  100°  in  air,  loses  NH, 
and  gives  NH4H2P03  (Amat,  l.c.). . 

Bcurium  phosphites.  The  normal  salt 
BaEPOj  is  obtained  by  adding  BaOl^Aq  to 
(NHJ^HPOjAq  (BerzeUus,  Qm.-K.  2,  270),  also 
by  boiling  BaHPOjAq  with  KOHAq.  A  crystal- 
line powder ;  strongly  heated  gives  BajP^O?,  H, 
and  Ba  phosphide  (v.  Bammelsberg,  B.  9, 
1577)  ;  very  slightly  sol.  water ;  on  boiling 
with  water  gives  a  basic  and  an  acid  salt 
(Dulong,  Gm.-E.  2.  270).  The  acid  salts 
BaHj(HPO,)„  2BaHPOa.H3PO,.8H,0,  and 
2BaHPOj.3H3PO3.2HiO  are  said  to  be  formed  by 
the  action  of  HjPOjAq  on  the  normal  salt 
(Bammelsberg,  Bose,  Wurtz). 

Calcium  phosphites.  CaHP0,.!EH20 ;  from 
CaCljAq  and  (NHJjHPOjAq  (Wurtz,  Bose,  Bam- 
melsberg). The  acid  salt  CaH,(HP03)j.H,0 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  marble  in  H3F03Aq, 
and  evaporating  in  vacuo  (Wurtz). 

Cobalt  phosphite  CoHP03.2HjO.  A  reddish 
powder,  obtained  by  CoCljAq  +  (NHj)2HP03Aq, 
or  by  dissolving  freshly  ppd.  CoCO,  in  HaPOj^q ; 
goes  blue  at  250°  (Bose,  Bammelsberg). 

Copper  phospMte  GuHP03.2KjO.  By  double 
decomposition  from  (NH4)2HPOs  (Bose) ;  also  by 
acting  on  Cu  acetate  by  HaPOjAq  (Wurtz).  Un- 
changed by  boiling  water  (Bammelsberg),  but 
reduced  to  Cn  by  boiling  with  HgPOjAq  (Bose). 

Lead  phosphites.  The  normal  salt 
PbHPO,  is  obtained  by  ppg.  Fb  acetate  by 
(NH,)jHPO,Aq  (Bose).  A  white  powder ;  heated 
gives  off  H  and  PH„  leaving  PbjPjO,  and  Pb 
phosphide.  Insol.  water  (Amat,  C.  B.  110,  901). 
By  adding  NaHjPOjAq  to  excess  of  Pb2N03Aq, 
the  compound  PbHP0,.Pb(N03)2  is  obtained 
(Amat,  I.C.).  The  acid  salt  PbH2(HP0,)j  is 
formed  by  dissolving  the  normal  salt  in  very 
cono.  HjPOj^Aq,  and  drying  the  crystals  at  100° ; 
with  water  gives  PbHPO,  and  H3P03Aq  (Amat, 

I.C.). 

Magnesium  phospMte  M.gSPO^.xKjO.  By 
ppg.  boiling  MgSOjAq  by  Na^HPOjAq 
(Bammelsberg).  Forms  a  double  salt 
Mg3(NH4)2(HPOi)4.16H,0  (Bammelsberg,  Bose). 

Manganese  phosphite  MnHPOa.H^O.  A  red- 
dish powder ;  very  slightly  sol.  water,  more  sol. 
solutions  of  Mn  salts ;  loses  H^O  at  200°. 
From  NH4  salt  and  a  Mn  salt ;  or  by  dissolving 
MnCOj  in  HjPOjAq,  and  adding  Na^jCOjtill  ppn. 
begins,  but  not  enough  to  remove  acid  reaction 
(Bose,  Bammelsberg). 

Potassiuit  phosphites.  The  normal  salt 
K.^'Oa  is  formed  from  HjPOsAq  and  KOHAq 
or  K^COjAq ;  semi-crystalline,  syrup-like  mass ; 
very  hygroscopic ;  insol.  alcohol  (Wurtz,  Bose). 
The  acid  salt  E2BP03.2H3PO,  was  obtained 
by  Wurtz  {A.  58,  63).  Amat  (O.  B.  106,  1851) 
obtained  the  acid  salt  EH.JPO3  by  adding 
KOHAq  or  KjCOjAq  to  HjPOjAq  till  neutral  to 
methyl  orange,  concentrating,  and  cooling. 

Sodium  phosphites.  The  normal  salt 
Na-^HPOa.SHjO  is  obtained  by  dissolving  H3PO3 
in  an  excess  of  NaOHAq,  and  evaporating  in 
vaiuo  (Amat,  O.  B.  108,  403).  Zimmermann 
(A.  175,  1)   supposed  that  NajPO,  is  formed 


nntler  these  conditions.  Na^HPOj  melts  at  53°; 
heat  of  solution  at  13-5''=  -4600  (Amat,  C.  B. 
110, 191).  Dehydrated  by  drying  in  va^va,  and 
then  at  ^150°  (A.,  l.c.).  The  acid  salt 
2NaHjP03.5H20  is  prodtioed  by  making 
HaPOjAq  neutral  to  methyl  orange  by  NaOHAq 
or  Na.^GO,Aq,  concentrating,  and  cooling.  Melts 
42° ;  dehydrated  by  long  heating  at  100°;  heated 
above  130°  forms  Na^PjOj;  very  sol.  water; 
heat  of  solution  at  15°=  -10,600  (Amat,  C.  B. 
106, 1351). 

Zinc  phosphite  2ZnHP03.5HjO ;  from 
ZnSOjAq  and  ammoniacal  solution  of  PCI, 
(Bose) ;  also  from  PCIjAq  and  ZnO  (Bammels- 
berg). 

The  following  phosphites  have  also  been 
described : — DLj(HP0a)3  (Frerichs  a.  Smith,  A. 
191,  331) ;  Fea(HP0a),.9Hj0  (Bose,  Bammels. 
berg) ;  La2(HP03)3  (F.  a.  S.,  IjC.)  ;  SnHPO, 
(Bose).  Phosphites  of  Al,  Be,  Bi,  Cd,  Cr,  fer- 
rous Fe,  Hg,  Xi,  and  Sr  have  also  been  prepared, 
but  their  compositions  are  somewhat  doubtful 
(t).  especially  Bose,  Z.c.). 

HYPOPHOSPHOBIC  ACID  AND  SALTS 
H^PjO,;  M'HaP.O,,  M'jHjPA.  M',HPjO„ 
M'^PjO,,  MiHjPjO,,  M",PjO„.  When  sticks  of 
P  are  partly  covered  with  water  and  left  for 
sorhe  time  in  a  large  vessel,  an  acid  liquid  is  ob- 
tained ;  this  liquid  was  formerly  caAed  Pelle- 
tier's  phosphatic  acid  (P.,  Crell,  Ann.  1796  [2] 
447).  Dulong  (A.  Oh.  [2]  2,  141)  found  47-8  p.c. 
P  and  52-2  p.c.  O  in  this  substance,  and  supposed 
it  to  be  P.,0,-  In  1856  Pagel  {J.  pr.  69,  24) 
showed  that  the  acid  liquid  contained  phosphoric 
and  phosphorous  acids  ;  and  in  1877  Salzer  {A. 
187,  322)  proved  the  presence  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  a  new  acid  to  which  he  gave  the  compo- 
sition tcH^POj  and  the  name  hypophosphorie 
acid.  The  acid  has  been  found  to  be  tetrabasic, 
hence  the  formula  is  written  HjP^O,.  The  hypo- 
phosphates  are  generally  formed  directly  from 
the  acid,  or  by  double  decomposition  from  the 
alkali  salts.  The  hypophosphates  are  more 
stable  than  the  hypophosphites  and  phosphites ; 
normal  salts  pass  into  phosphates  by  taMng  up 
O;  they  are  decomposed  by  heating  strongly, 
giving  of  PH,  or  H,  and  leaving  phosphate  and 
phosphide. 

Hypophosphokio  acid  HjPjOj.  Melts  at  n. 
55°  (Joly,  C.  B.  102,  110).  Heat  of  solution 
=  3,850  (J.,  Z.C.). 

Formation. — 1.  Along  with  H3PO,  and 
HjPO,,  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  P  in  moist  air 
(Salzer,  A.  187,  322 ;  194,  28  ■  211,  1 ;  232,  114, 
271). — 2.  The  Ag  salt  is  formed  by  oxidising  P 
by  dilute  HNOjAq  in  presence  of  AgNO,  (Philipp, 
B.  18,  749) ;  also  by  reacting  on  HaPOaAq  with 
AgN03Aq  (Sanger,  A.  232,  1) ;  and  the  Cu  salt 
by  reacting  on  P  *ith  CurN03)2Aq  (Come,  J.I'h. 
[5]  6, 123). 

Preparation.— Sticks  of  P  are  placed  in  glass 
tubes  narrowed  at  the  lower  end;  these  are 
arranged  inside  a  funnel,  which  is  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  containing  a  little 
water ;  the  bottle  is  set  in  a  basin,  and  the  whole 
is  covered  with  a  large  bell-jar  open  at  the  top. 
The  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  cool  place  (beat  in 
a  cellar)  for  some  weeks  or  months ;  according 
to  Joly  (0.  B.  101,  1058),  from  J  to  |  of  the  P 
is  oxidised  to  H,P205  if  the  process  is  conducted 
in  winter,  and  not  more  than  ^  in   summer. 
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The  acid  liquid  is  mixed  with  a  cold  oono.  solu- 
tion of  Na  acetate,  the  ppd.  NaiHjPjOj.BHjO  is 
eollecied,  washed  with  a  very  little  cold  water, 
then-  dissolved  in  water  (sol.  in  c,  45  parts  cold 
water),  and  ppd.  hy  Pb  acetate;  the  Pb^PjOj  is 
collected,  washed  with  cold  water,  suspended  in 
water,  and  decomposed  by  H^S ;  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated  at  a  low  temperature — not  exceeding 
30° — or  in  vaciio  over  HaSO„  until  crystals  of 
HiPjO,  are  deposited.  Joly  (C.  B.  101,  1058, 
1148)  heats  to  boiling  the  acid  liquid  obtained 
by  oxidising  P,  as  described  above,  adds  N%C03 
till  nearly  neutral  to  methyl  orange,  and  crystal- 
lises by  concentration;  he  washes  the  crystals 
of  Na^HjPjOg.GHjO  with  cold  water,  and  recrys- 
tallises  from  hot  water,  dissolves  in  hot  water, 
adds  an  equivalent  of  BaCl,  in  hot  water,  washes 
the  ppd.  BaH2P20„  decomposes  it  by  an  equi- 
valent of  H^SOi  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of 
water,  filters  after  two  or  three  days,  and  eva- 
porates in  vacuo  over  HjSOj.  Drawe  {B.  21, 
3401)  carries  out  the  oxidation  of  F  in  presence 
of  Na  acetate  solution. 

Properties. — Small  colourless  crystals,  which 
melt  at  o.  55°  (Joly,  0.  B.  102,  110) ;  very  hygro- 
scopic ;  solution  is  unchanged  in  air  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  Heated  to  c.  70°  suddenly 
decomposes  to  H^PO,  and  HPO3  (J.,  2.c.) ;  at  c. 
120°  gives  HjPjO,  and  P  hydride  (J.,  C.  JR.  102, 
760). 

Beactionsand  Combination. — 1.  Heat  decom- 
poses H^PjO, (v.  siipra). — 2.  Not  oxidisedhj auch 
oxidisers  as  HjO^Aq,  CLA.q,  CrOjAq,  HgCljAq, 
<fcc. — 3.  Not  reduced  by  such  redzicers  as  SO^Aq, 
HjS,  or  Zn  and  HaSO^Aq. — 4.  Potassiwm  per- 
manganate is  slowly  reduced  in  the  cold, 
quickly  on  heating,  by  H^PjO^Aq  to  which 
HjSO^Aq  has  been  added. — 5.  Heated  with  nitric 
acid,  HjPOjAq  is  formed. — 6.  Heated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  HjPOifAq  and  HjPO^Aq  are  pro- 
duced.— 7.  Silver  nitrate  solution  gives  a  white 
pp.,  which  does  not  blacken  in  light  and  is  soluble 
in  warm  HNOaAq  (1:1). — 8.  By  evaporating 
H,P20sAq  till  the  liquid  had  the  composition 
PjO^.OHjO,  and  then  placing  over  H^SO,  in 
vacuo,  Joly  (O.  B.  101,  1058;  102,  110)  ob- 
tained crystals  of  the  hydrate  H4F20,.2H20, 
melting  at  62°-62-5°. 

Hypophosphates.  MiHjPjOb,  M'jHjPjO,, 
MI3HPA.  M^PjO,,  M-HjPA,  M^jPA-  These 
salts  have  been  examined  chiefly  by  Salzer  {A. 
187,322;  194,  28;  211,1;  232,  114,  271),  and 
crystallpgraphically  by  Haushofer  a.  Fresenius 
(Z.  K.  1,  257,  620 ;  3,  605 ;  6,  113 ;  9,  254). 
-The  hypophosphates  are  much  more  stable  to- 
wards oxidisers  than  the  hypophosphites  or 
phosphites.  They  reduce  KMnOjAq  very  slowly 
in  the  cold  after  addition  of  HjSOiAq,  and  give 
white  pp.  with  AgNOjAq  unchanged  in  light. 

Ammonium  hypophosphates.  The  normal 
salt  (NHJjPjOj.kHjO  is  obtained  by  adding 
excess  of  NH,Aq  to  the  acid ;  on  drying,  loses 
NH,  and  effloresces.  The  acid  salts 
(NHJjHjPjO,  and  (NHJjHPjOs  are  formed,  the 
former  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt, 
the  latter  by  adding  the  proper  quantity  of 
H^PjOj  to  the  former  salt. 

Barium  *  hypophosphates.  The  normal 
salt  BajPaOj  is  obtained  from  BaCljAq  and 
Na^PjOsM;  toe  acid  salt  ha,TL^ji,.'iB^O  is 


formed  from  NaHjP^O^Aq  and  BaCl^Aq  (v.  Joly, 
O.  B.  101,  1058). 

Cadmium  hypophosphate  Cd2P.jO|,.2H..O ;  and 
the  double  salt  CdNa.^.JO^eB..fi  (Drawe,  B. 
21,  3401). 

Calcium  hypophosphates  Ca^PgO,  and 
CaH,P,,0,.6a,0. 

Cobalt  hypophosphate  Co.^20e.8H20  ;  and 
the  double  salt  2CoNa2PA-3H20  (Drawe,  Z.c). 

Copper  hypophosphate  CujPjO,.6HjO  (Drawe, 

J.C.). 

Lead  hypophosphate  Ph-^FJO^. 

Magnesium  hypophosphates  M.gJPfig.l2T3../) 
and  MgHjF20„.4H20 ;  and  the  double  salt 
Mg(NH,)2FA.6H20. 

Nickel  hypophosphate  NijF20j.l2HjO  ;  and 
the    double  salt    NiNa^P^^s-l^HjO   (Drawe, 

I.C.). 

Potassium  hypophosphates  K4P20e.8H,0, 
K3HPjO,.3H20,  KjHjPjOs,  and  KH,PjO„. 

Silver  hypophosphate  Ag^PjOj  {v.  Fhilipp,  B. 
14,  749). 

Sodium  hypophosphates.  The  acid  salt 
NaJSjPjOo.BHjO  is  obtained  by  slowly  oxidising 
P  in  moist  air,  and  adding  Na  acetate  solu- 
tion as  described  under  Preparation  of  hypo- 
phosphoric  acid  (p.  154) ;  sol.  45  parts  cold, 
or  5  parts  boiling,  water ;  insol.  alcohol ; 
on  strongly  heating  gives  ofi  H  and  P  hy- 
dride and  leaves  NaPO,.  The  normal  salt 
NajPjOj.lOHjO  is  obtained  by  adding  an  equi- 
valent of  NajCOj  to  NatH^jOjAq ;  sol.  e.  30 
parts  cold  water,  much  more  sol.  hot  water ; 
solution  reacts  alkaline,  and  gives  a  mix- 
ture of  salts  on  evaporation.  The  acid  salt 
NasHPoOs.gHjO  is  formed  by  mixing  the  Na, 
and  Naj  salts  in  the  ratio  HaM^Pfis  '•  Na^P^O^ 
The  acid  salt  'SaM,Ffi,.2S.fl  is  formed  by 
adding  the  proper  quantity  of  HjPjOjAq  to 
NajH^jO,.  For  reaction  of  the  Na  salts  with 
different  indicators  v.  Joly,  O.  B.  101, 1058. 

Another  acid  salt'  Na5H^(PjO6)2.20Hp  is 
said  to  be  formed  by  adding  rather  more 
than  one  molecular  weight  NaOH  to 
4Na2HjP20s.6HjO. 

Zinc  hypophosphate  Zn2F20,.2H20  (Drawe, 
Ix.). 

FYKOPHOSFHITBS.  In  1887  Amat  (C.  B. 
106,  1400)  showed  that  when  2NaH^03.5H20  is 
heated  to  160°  it  loses  BH^O  and  gives  the  salt 
Na^HJ'jOs.  A  few  other  salts  of  the  form 
MjHjPjOs  have  been  obtained,  but  the  acid  has 
not  been  isolated.  When  the  Ba  salt  is  decom- 
posed by  an  equivalent  of  HjSOjAq,  the  solution 
shows  the  reactions  of  pyrophosphites,  but  the 
pyrophosphite  gradually  changes  to  phosphite 
(Amat,  O.  B.  108,  1056).  The  pyrophosphites 
in  solution  slowly  change  to  phosphites,  the 
more  rapidly  the  more  cone,  the  solution  and 
the  higher  the  temperature;  the  presence  of  an 
acid,  e.g.  H^SO^,  greatly  quickens  the  rate  of 
change  "(A.,  l.c.).  Addition  of  NaOHAq  to  a  boil- 
ing solution  of  the  Na  salt  produces  NajHPO, 
(A.,  O.  B.  106,  1400).  Pyrophosphites  in  very 
dilute  solutions  give  no  pp.  with  Pb(N03)2Aq 
until  boiled ;  phosphites  give  an  immediate 
white  pp.;  this  reaction  serves  as  a  qualitative 
test  for  the  two  classes  of  salts  (A.,  C.  ii.llO, 
901). 

Lead  pyrophosphite  PbHjFjOj  is  obtained  by 
heating  PbHjtHPOj),;  in  a  dry  vacuum  to  0. 140° 
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It  18  insol.  water,  but  is  gradually  changed  by 
■water  to  HjPOaAq  and  PbHPOj  (A.,  O.  B.  110, 
901). 

Sodium  pyrophospHte  NajHjPjOs  is  formed 
by  heating  2NaHP08.5H.p,  which  has  been 
partially  dehydrated  in  vacuo,  to  o.  160°.  V.  sol. 
•water ;  solution  changes  to  NaHJ'OjAq,  but  by 
careful  evaporation  in  vacm  over  H^SOj  crystals 
of  NajHjPjOj  can  be  again  obtained  (A.,  O.  B. 
108,  1056).  Presence  of  acid  hastens  the  change 
to  NaHiPOjAq;  this  change  is  also  effected  by 
adding  NaOHAq  to  boiling  Na^^p^Aq.  Heat 
of  solution  of  Na,H,P2Os  =  300  (A.,  C.  B.  110, 

For  thiopyrophospMtes  M^P^S,,  and  thio-oxy- 
pyrophospMtes  MjP^OjSa  and  M4P.PjS  v.  Phos- 
PHOBons  sulphide,  BeacUons  7  and  8,  p.  146 ;  and 
for  selenopyrophospMtes  M,P.Jie^  v.  Phosphoe- 
OUS  BELEHIDE,  p.  145).  M.  M.  I".  M. 

PHOSPHOEYL  COMPOUNDS.  Compounds 
of  the  radicle  PO  are  generally  oalledi  phosphoryl 
compounds;  and  compounds  of  the  radicle  PS 
are  often  called  thio-phosphoryl  compounds. 
These  compounds  are  described  in  this  Dictionary 
as  phosphorus  oxychloride,  oxyfluoride,  sulpho- 
chloride,  &c.  The  phosphoryl  compounds  are 
P0(NHj)8,  POCI3,  POBr,,  POBrCl,  and  POBr^Cl, 
POF3,  PO.NH.NH2,  PON.  The  thiophosphoryl 
compounds  are  PS(NHJj,  PSOI3,  PSBr,,  PSBrClj, 
PSPj.  The  compounds  PACl,  and  PjSjBr,  are 
sometimes  called  pyrophosphoryl  chloride  and 
pyrothiophosphoryl  bromide,  respectively. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

(a)-FHOSFHOIOLTTIC  ACID 
CjH3Me(P03H2).CO,,H;  [3:4:1].  Toluphosphmio 
acid.  [262°].  Formed  by  oxidising  m-xyleno 
phosphonic  acid  with  hot  alkaline  KMnO, 
(Weller,  B.  20,  1723  ;  21, 1492).  Prisms,  v.  sol. 
hot  water,  v.  e,  sol.  alcohol.  Yields  HPO3  and 
OT-toluic  acid  when  heated. — PCI5  yields  oily 
CjHjMefPOCy.COCl.  —  PbHA'"  aq :  needles 
(from  dilute  HOAc).— AgaA'"'. 

(j3)-Fhosphatoluic  acid 
0,HjMe(P03H,).C0.^  [5:3:1].     [220°].    Formed 
by  oxidising  s-m-xylene  phosphonic  acid  (Wel- 
ler).   Yields  HPO3  and  m-toluic  acid  on  heating. 
— AgaA'" :  amorphous  pp. 

Chloride  CsHjMefPOCy.COOl.  (249°  at 
147  mm.).    Oil. 

Phosphotoloic  acid 
C„H3Me(PO,HJ.COJH[4:a;:l].     [278°].     Formed 
by  oxidising  ^-xylene  phosphonic  acid.  Needles, 
decomposed  by  heat  into  HPO,  and  ^-toluio 
acid. 

Chloride  C,H3Me{P0Cy.C0Cl.  [62°]. 
Crystalline  mass. 

PHOTO-CHEMISTEY  v.  Influence  of  light  on 
chemical  change,  under  Chemical  change,  vol.  i. 
p.  748 ;  also  next  article  (Photoobaphio  chb- 
uistbt)  ;  also  Optical  methods,  a  section  of  Pht- 
BICAL  methods,  in  this  volume,  p.  221. 

PHOTOGEAPHIC  CHEfltlSTEY.  The  photo- 
graphic processes  at  present  in  use  depend 
primarily  upon  the  photo-chemical  decompo- 
sition of  certain  metallic  compounds  in  the  pre- 
sence of  suitable  oxidisable  substances  known 
as  sensitisers.  Broadly  speaking,  the  photo- 
decomposable  compound  may  be  regarded  from 
a  chemical  point  of  view  as  an  oxidising  agent, 
of  which  the  oxidising  power  is  only  brought 


into  action  under  the  stimulus  of  light,  the 
associated  compound  or  sensitiser  being  at  the 
same  time  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  or  halogen 
thus  liberated.  Very  many  metallic  compounds 
are  thus  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  light, 
although  only  a  few  of  these  have  up  to  the  present 
time  found  practical  application.  The  nature  of 
the  chemical  change  undergone  in  such  cases 
may  be  well  illustrated  by  the^otion  of  light  upon 
ferric  salts.  An  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  chlor- 
ide,for  example, is  not  acted  upon  by  light  because 
the  associated  substance  (water)  is  not  capable 
of  reacting  with  the  liberated  chlorine  with  suf- 
ficient rapidity ;  in  other  words,  water  is  incapable 
of  acting  as  a  sensitiser  towards  ferric  chloride. 
But  if  some  oxidisable  organic  compound  is  pre- 
sent, light  then  reduces  the  ferric  to  the  ferrous 
salt.  Thus  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ferric  chlor- 
ide exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  sunlight  gives 
a  blue  colouration  with  potassium  ferricyan- 
ide,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  ferrous  salt, 
probably  formed  according  to  the  equation: 
Fe2Cl,  +  0jH,0  =  Fe,,Cl4  +  CjH40  +  2HCl.  In  a 
similar  way  paper  coated  with  a  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  can  be  used  to  obtain  prints,  be- 
cause the  paper  (or  the  size  contained  in  it)  plays 
the  part  of  a  sensitiser,  and  the  exposed  portions 
of  the  surface  thus  become  covered  with  a  ferrous 
instead  of  u  ferric  compound,  and  on  brushing 
over  with  a  solution  of  ferricyanide  the  print  is 
developed  in  blue.  In  practice  ferric  oxalate  is 
found  to  be  the  most  sensitive  ferric  compound, 
the  organic  acid  being  the  sensitiser :  Fe2(C20,), 
=  Fej(CA)2  +  2C0,. 

Although  the  chemical  action  of  light  upon 
metallic  compounds  generally  is  of  the  nature  of 
reduction,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  simultane- 
ous oxidation  of  the  compound  which  plays  the 
part  of  a  sensitiser,  there  are  many  instances  in 
which  light  promotes  the  action  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  or  other  oxidising  agent.  Thus  potas- 
sium iodide  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere  in 
the  dark  for  any  length  of  time  without  under- 
going change,  but  in  the  presence  of  light  and 
moisture  photo-chemical  oxidation  takes  place, 
and  the  salt  becomes  alkaline : 

4KI  +  iB.Jd  +  O2 = 4K0H  -I-  2I2. 

Action  of  light  vpon  silver  salts.  Of  all 
known  metallic  compounds  the  salts  of  silver 
are  the  most  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light, 
and  these  salts  accordingly  form  the  basis  of  all 
existing  photographic  processes.  The  most 
familiar  instance  of  the  photo-decomposition  of 
a  silver  salt  is  the  well-known  change  in  colour 
experienced  by  silver  chloride  on  exposure  to . 
light,  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  familiar 
since  the  sixteenth  century.  The  other  silver 
haloids,  viz.  the  bromide  and  iodide,  are  also, 
decomposed  by  light,  the  latter  only  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  sensitiser  capable  of  rapidly  ab- 
sorbing iodine.  The  absolute  sensitiveness  of 
the  silver  haloids  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
degree  of  darkening  on  exposure,  because  the 
product  of  photo-decomposition  is  of  a  darker 
colour  in  the  case  of  the  chloride  than  in  the 
case  of  the  bromide,  and  the  product  is  darker 
in  the  case  of  the  bromide  than  in  that  of  the 
iodide.  The  sensitiveness  is  actually  determined 
by  two  conditions,  viz.  the  nature  of  the  sensitiser 
and  th9  state  ~of  molecular  aggregation  of  the 
silver  haloid.    In  most  of  the  negative  processes 
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now  in  use,  the  bromide  or  iodide,  or  a  mixture 
o{  the  two,  forms  the  sensitive  surface. 

The  nature  of  the  chemical  change  undergone 
on  exposure  to  light  has  not  yet  been  completely 
elucidated  for  all  the  silver  haloids.  It  is  known 
that  the  chloride  loses  chlorine  on  exposure,  and 
that  the  darkened  product  contains  less  chlorine 
than  the  unaltered  haloid.  It  is  as  yet  uncer- 
tain whether  the  halogen  which  is  given  off  is 
always  evolved  in  the  free  state  or  not ;  it  has  been 
shown,  however,  that  silver  chloride  on  exposure 
to  light  gives  off  a  gas  which  rapidly  tmns  potas- 
sium iodide  and  starch  paper  blue  (Meldola, 
Chemistry  of  Photography,  p.  66).  It  is  stated 
by  many  writers  that  the  darkened  product  is  a 
Eubchloride  formed  according  to  the  equation : 
4AgCl  =  2Ag2Cl  +  Clj.  There  is,  however,  no  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  sub- 
salt,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  dark 
product  .consists  of  an  oxychloride,  in  combina- 
tion, or  admixture,  with  unaltered  chloride.  Ac- 
cording to  some  analyses  by  Hodgkinson,  the 
oxychloride  has  the  formula  Ag^OClj.  In  support 
of  this  conclusion  it  is  found  that  the  chloride 
does  not  darken  in  absolutely  dry  air,  unless 
vapour  of  mercury  is  present  (Abney),  thus 
making  it  appear  that  moisture  is  essential  for 
the  decomposition.  The  latest  investigation  of 
the  action  of  light  on  AgCl  by  Baker  {C.  J.  61, 
728)  confirms  the  view  that  the  darkened  product 
contains  an  oxychloride ;  Baker  gives  the  formula 
AgjClO.  A  second,  white,  oxychloride  also 
probably  exists  (Bicbardson,  C.  J.  59,  536). 
Silver  chloride  is  thus  analogous  to  cuprous  or 
thiallous  chloride,  which  also  darken  under  the 
influence  of  light,  with  the  formation  of  what 
are  believed  to  be  oxychlorides.  Whatever  may 
be  the  chemical  composition  of  the  darkened 
product,  it  is  probab.|Le  that  the  bromide  and  iodide 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  analogous  com- 
pounds, and  that  the  invisible  picture  in  the 
older  processes  is  formed  of  these  products  on 
a  background  of  unaltered  haloid.  The  un- 
developed image  on  modern  dry  plates,  coated 
with  gelatin  emulsion,  may,  however,  have  a  dif- 
ferent composition,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
organic  «ensitiser. 

Photosalts  of  silver.  These  are  coloured 
forms  of  the  silver  haloids  prepared  by  the  action 
of  certain  reducing  agents  upon  silver  compounds, 
and  the  subsequent  conversion  of  the  partially 
reduced  products  into  the  haloids  by  treatment 
with  the  necessary  acids.  These  compounds 
are  of  a  red  or  purple  colour,  and  have  been 
shown  to  contain  less  halogen  than  the  un- 
altered haloids.  It  is  probable  that  they  consist 
of  physical  combinations  of  the  oxyhaloid  or 
hydrated  oxyhaloid  with  the  unaltered  haloid ; 
their  discoverer  (Carey  Lea)  has  shown  that 
they  closely  resemble,  if  they  are  not  actually 
identical  with,  the  products  of  the  photo-chemi- 
cal reduction  of  the  silver  haloids.  If  this  be 
admitted,  it  follows  that  the  product  which 
forms  the  photographic  image  can  be  prepared 
iy  purely  chemical  methods  (Am.  8.  1887). 

Fhotographic  processes.  In  all  photographic 
processes  the  first  operation  is  the  exposure  of 
a  surface  coated  with  a  uniform  film  of  the 
silver  haloid  to  the  image  formed  by  a  lens  in  a 
camera.  The  image  thus  depicted  on  the  film 
is  invisible,  in  the  first  place  because  of  the  very 


slight  difference  in  colour  between  the  product 
of  photo-reduction  and  the  unaltered  haloid,  and 
in  the  next  place  because  the  short  period  of 
exposure  does  not  produce  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  product  of  reduction  to  render  the  latter 
visible.  The  invisible  image  thus  consists  of  a 
layer  of  reduction-product  of  infinitesimal  thin- 
ness, and  the  picture  is  afterwards  made  visible 
by  the  deposition  of  metallic  silver  on  this  re- 
duction-product by  the  application  of  certain 
solutions  known  as  'developers,'  the  chemical 
action  of  which  wUl  be  described  subsequently.. 

Daguerreotype.  This  process  is  historically 
interesting  as  having  been  the  first  method  of 
photography  with  a  silver  salt  successfully  ap- 
plied to  the  production  of  a  picture  from  the 
image  formed  in  a  camera.  It  takes  its  name 
from  Daguerre,  who  announced  the  discovery  in 
1839.  The  process  is  no  longer  used ;  it  has 
been  superseded  by  more  rapid  methods.  In 
order  to  prepare  a  Daguerreotype  plate,  a  plate 
of  copper  is  silvered,  and  the  polished  surface 
is  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  iodine  and  bromine 
alternately.  The  sensitive  film  is  therefore  a 
mixture  of  silver  iodide  and  bromide.  Silver 
iodide  can  act  to  some  extent  as  its  own  sensitiser, 
but  the  substratum  of  metallic  silver  is  chiefly 
effective  in  this  capacity  as  it  is  capable  of  rapidly 
absorbing  the  halogen  liberated  by  the  action  of 
light  upon  the  sensitive  surface.  The  invisible 
image  is  developed  by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of 
mercury,  which  condenses  on  the  product  of  re- 
duction but  not  on  the  unaltered  haloid. 

Collodion  processes.  In  these  processes  the 
sensitive  film  consists  of  a  silver  haloid  formed 
by  double  decomposition  in  collodion  as  a  vehicle. 
Collodion  is  a  solution  of  the  tri- .  and  tetra- 
nitrate  of  cellulose  (collodion  pyroxyline)  in  alco- 
hol and  ether  (v.  vol.  i.  p.  716),  and  on  coating  a 
glass  plate  with  this  solution  the  solvents  eva- 
porate and  leave  a  uniform  layer  of  the  pyro-  . 
xyline  attached  to  the  plate.  Some  soluble 
iodide,  NH,I  or  Cdlj,  sometimes  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  a  bromide,  is  first  dissolved 
in  the  collodion,  the  plate  is  coated  with  this 
salted  collodion,  and  when  dry  is  sensitised  by 
immersion  in  a  silver  nitrate  solution.  The 
sensitive  surface  in  this  process  is  therefore  a 
silver  haloid  wetted  with  a  film  of  silver  nitrate 
solution,  the  latter  playing  the  part  of  a  sensi- 
tiser by  absorbing  the  liberated  halogen': 
31,  +  6AgN0,  +  3HjO  =  5AgI  + Agio,  +  6HN0,. 
By  washing  out  the  soluble  salts  after  the  plate 
has  been  removed  from  the  silver  solution  the 
sensitiveness  is  practically  destroyed,  because 
the  pyroxyline  by  itself  has  no  halogen-absorb- 
ing power.  On  drying  such  a  washed  plate,  and 
then  coating  it  with  a  solution  of  tannin  or 
some  organic  sensitiser,  the  sensitiveness  is  par- 
tially restored.  Plates  thus  treated  can  be  used 
in  the  dry  state,  and  dry-plate  photography  by 
this  method  was  made  practically  successful  in 
1861  by  Colonel  Bussell. 

Emulsion  processes.  All  the  photographic 
methods  at  present  in  vogue  are  comprised  in 
this  group.  The  silver  haloid  is  precipitated 
in  a  finely  divided  state  in  some  vehicle,  usually 
gelatin,  and  the  plates  coated  with  this  emul- 
sion are  allowed  to  dry  and  are  then  ready  for 
use.  A  brief  description  of  a  method  for  pre. 
paring  a  gelatin  emulsion  will  Bulfice  to  make 
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clear  the  general  mode  of  procedure.  The 
Boluble  bromide  (potassium  or  ammonium), 
sometimes  mixed  with  a  little  iodide,  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  together  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  gelatin,  and  to  this  solution  the  calcu- 
lated quantity  of  silver  nitrate  (previously  dis- 
solved in  water)  is  added  little  by  little  with 
constant  agitation.  The  quantities  are  so  ad- 
justed as  to  leave  no  excess  of  silver  nitrate. 
The  silver  haloid  is  by  this  means  precipitated 
in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division  in  the 
viscid  gelatin  solution,  with  which  it  forms  an 
emulsion.  A  stronger  solution  of  gelatin  is 
then  mixed  intimately  with  the  first  dilute 
emulsion,  and  the  whole  is  heated  on  a  water-bath 
for  about  an  hour  to  become  'ripened.'  When 
cold,  the  semi-solid  emulsion  is  washed  by  im- 
mersion in  a  fine  state  of  division  in  cold  water, 
so  as  to  remove  all  soluble  salts  (nitrates  formed 
by  double  decomposition,  excess  of  soluble 
haloids,  &o.).  ■  The  washed  emulsion  is  then 
mixed  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  strong 
gelatin  solution  to  reduce  it  to  the  required  con- 
sistency, and  the  plates  are  coated  and  allowed 
to  dry.  Many  variations  in  the  details  of  mix- 
ing have  been  introduced,  but  these  involve  no 
change  in  principle.  Bipening  can  also  be 
effected  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  the  action 
of  ammonia. 

Bipening  of  emulsions.  The  process  of 
ripening  above  referred  to  is  necessary  in  order 
to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  haloid, 
since  the  latter  when  first  precipitated  is  com- 
paratively insensitive.  The  increase  of  sensi- 
tiveness is  no  doubt  due,  partially  if  not  wholly, 
to  a  physical  change  in  the  state  of  molecular 
aggregation  of  the  silver  haloid,  as  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  growth  in  the  size  of  the  particles 
and  by  a  change  in  the  absorption  spectrum,  the 
unripened  emulsion  transmitting  more  of  the  red 
rays,  and,  therefore,  absorbing  less  of  this  part  of 
the  spectrum,  than  the  ripened  emulsion.  The  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  of  the  emulsions  at  present 
in  use  is  thus  due  in  great  measure  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  haloid  is  rendered  sensitive  to  a 
much  wider  range  of  spectral  colours  than  is  the 
case  with  ordinary  silver  bromide  precipitated  in 
a  non-emulsifying  medium.  The  increased  sensi- 
tiveness of  a  ripened  emulsion  may  also  be 
ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  formation  of  an  actual 
compound  of  the  silver  haloid  with  the  gelatin 
or  some  constituent  thereof  (Meldola,  Ccmtor 
Lectu/res  on  Photngraphdc  Chemistry,  1891.  20, 
21). 

Development  of  the  photographic  image. 
Acid  development.  In  the  wet  coUodion  process 
the  image  is  developed  by  the  application  of  a 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  mixed  with  acetic 
acid  and  alcohol  (to  insure  uniformity  of  flow). 
The  film  being  already  wet  with  silver  nitrate 
solution,  the  action  of  the  developer  is  simply 
to  reduce  this  salt  according  to  the  reaction: 
6AgN0,  +  6FeS04  =  2Fe2(SO<)s  -i-  Fe,(N03)„  -I-  6Ag. 
Metallic  silver  is  thus  contained  as  a  potential 
deposit  in  the  mixed  solutions,  but  its  precipita- 
tion is  retarded  by  the  acetic  acid,  which  plays 
the  part  of  what  is  technically  called  a  '  re- 
strainer.'  The  finely-divided  metal  is  deposited 
only  on  the  product  of  photo-decomposition  (the 
invisible  picture),  the  density  of  the  deposit 
being  proportional  to  the  amount  of  decompo- 


sition on  each  portion  of  the  sensitive  surfAce, 
The  image  thus  continues  to  gain  in  density  aa 
long  as  there  is  silver  to  feed  it,  so  that  the  pic- 
ture is  built  up  by  accretion  and  is  raised  in  re- 
lief on  the  surface  of  the  film.  If  the  film  is 
treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  after  develop- 
ment, the  picture  is  dissolved  off,  leaving  the  film 
in  the  same  condition  as  before  exposure,  thus 
proving  that  the  image  is  purely  superficial,  ^he 
ferrous  sulphate  developer,  which  acts  in  the 
manner  described,  is  a  type  of  the  class  of  acid 
developers. 

AlkaUne  development.  Gelatin  emulsions'con- 
tain  no  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  so  that  the  fore- 
going  process  of  development  is  inapplicable.  The 
gelatin  itself,  being  a  bromine  absorbent,  is  in 
this  case  the  sensitiser.  Development  is  effected 
in  modem  processes  by  means  of  an  alkaline  or 
neutral  solution  of  some  reducing  agent,  usually 
an  easily  oxidisable  organic  compound,  such  as 
ammonium  pyrogallate,  first  introduced  by 
Colonel  BusseU  in  1862.  In  this  method  the 
developer  acts  directly  as  a  reducing  agent  upon 
the  product  of  photo-reduction,  replacing  the 
latter  by  its  equivalent  of  metallic  silver.  The 
image  at  the  same  time  gains  in  density  by  the 
further  reduction  of  those  portions  of  the  un- 
altered silver  haloid  which  are  in  immediate 
'  contact  with  the  nascent  silver  being  generated 
by  the  developer ;  the  action  is  probably  electro- 
lytic, since  the  image  goes  on  increasing  in 
density  as  long  as  the  developer  can  exert  a  re- 
ducing action.  A  very  small  amount  of  the  silver 
deposit  may  also  be  due  to  the  reduction  of  the 
minute  quantity  of  silver  actually  dissolved  out 
of  the  film  by  the  ammonia  or  other  solvent  in 
the  developer.  In  alkaline  development  the  main 
portion  of  the  silver  image  is  therefore  built  up  by 
growth  from  the  silver  haloid  in  the  film,  and  after 
development  the  image  can  be  dissolved  out  by 
dilute  nitric  acid,  leaving  its  impression  sunk  in 
the  gelatin,  instead  of  leaving  a  plane  surface,  as 
inthecaseofa  collodion  picture  similarly  treated.^ 
The  developers  belonging  to  this  class  are  all 
strong  reducing  agents  capable  of  directly  re- 
ducing the  silver  haloids,  so  that  the  action  has 
to  be  moderated  by  means  of  restrainera,  potas- 
sium bromide  being  generally  employed  for  this 
purpose.  The  restraining  action  of  this  salt  is 
probably  due  to  its  tendency  to  form  a  double 
potassio-silver  bromide,  which  is  more  stable 
than  the  silver  bromide  itself.  In  addition  to 
ammonium  pyrogallate  several  other  developers 
acting  in  a  similar  manner  have  come  into  use. 
Of  these  may  be  mentioned  potassio-ferrous 
oxalate  (Carey  Lea,  1877),  which  acts  according 
to  the  equation  :  SBrj  +  eFeCjOj-HSEjCjO, 
=  3Fe2(Oj04)j  +  6KBr.  The  bromine  in  this  case 
is  derived  primarily  froin  the  reduction-product. 
Other  developers  coming  under  this  category  are 
an  alkaline  solution  of  hydroquinone  (quinol), 
hydroxylamine,  phenylhydrazine,  and  an  alkaline 
salt  of  amido-J3-naphthol-monosulphonio  acid 
(Meldola,  0.  J.  39,  47),  introduced  by  Andresen 
(Eikonogen).  Among  the  most  recently  intro- 
duced developers  are    certain    amido-phenola,' 

'  An  able  investigation  of  the  concection  between  tliu 
density  of  the  deposit  of  reduced  silver  and  the  period  of 
exposure,  &c.,  is  published  by  Hartera.  Driffield  {S.  C.  /.  9, 
455  ;  10,  100  ;  V.  also  other  papers  in  same  volume  ;  also 
Armstrong,  Conference  So.  ^  Journ.  of  the  Camera  Club, 
1892,  and  discussion  in  same  journal,  July  1892). 
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amido-phenolie  and  oarboxylic  acids,  and  their 
alkyl  derivatives,  known  as  '  amidol,' '  metol,'  &c. 
Those  which  contain  the  basic  and  hydroxyl 
substituents  in  the  para-  position  seem  to  be  the 
most  effective  (Haufl,  Engl.  Patents  [1891]  15, 
131;  20,690). 

In  the  processes  of  alkaline  development  the 
gelatin  itself  also  acts  the  part  of  a  restrainer  by 
preventing  too  intimate  a  contact  between  the 
reducing  solution  and  the  silver  haloid.  Any 
viscous  substance  exerts  this  protecting  in- 
fluence (sugar,  glycerin,  &o.),  and  such  com- 
pounds are  sometimes  oalleiphysical  restrainers, 
to  distinguish  them  from  chemical  restrainers, 
such  as  the  acid  in  the  ferrous  sulphate  deve- 
loper or  the  potassium  bromide  in  alkaline  de- 
velopers. A  developer  of  very  great  reducing 
power  is  for  this  reason  available  in  dry  plate 
photography,  and  upon  this  fact  largely  depends 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  modern  processes. 

DeveU^ment  by  vaptrm:  The  Daguerreotype 
picture  was  developed  by  exposure  to  mercury 
vapour,  this  metal  having  the  property  of  con- 
densing on  the  product  of  photo-reduction  (the 
invisible  image)  but  not  on  the  unaltered  silver 
haloid.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  combina- 
tion of  the  mercury  with  the  reduction-product 
is  of  a  chemical  or  physical  nature.  This 
method  of  development  is^  at  present  the  sole 
representative  of  its  class. 

Fising  the  picture.  The  image  developed 
by  the  foregoing  methods  is  always  on  a  back 
ground  of  unchanged  silver  haloid,  which  must 
obviously  be  removed  before  the  picture  can  be 
jxposed  to  white  light.  In  the  early  days  of 
photography  strong  solutions  of  potassium,  so- 
.iium,  or  ammonium  chloride  were  used  as  fixing 
agents,  these  salts  having  the  property  of  form- 
ing soluble  double  salts  with  the  silver  haloids. 
The  action  of  these  salts  was,  however,  very  im- 
perfect, and  a  certain  amount  of  undissolved 
EUver  haloid  was  always  left  in  the  film,  which 
led  on  exposure  to  the  gradual  darkening 
and  obliteration  of  the  whole  picture.  Potas- 
sium cyanide  has  since  been  employed,  this 
salt  forming  with  the  silver  haloid  an  ex- 
tremely soluble  double  cyanide  :  AgBr  +  2KCN 
=AgK(CN)j-l-KBr.  The  fixing  agent  now  gene- 
rally preferred  is  sodium  thiosulphate  (Sir  J. 
Herschel,  1839) ;  this  salt,  if  used  in  excess, 
forming  the  extremely  soluble  sodio-silver  thio- 
sulphate Ag^a4(S203)3, 2aq :  2AgBr  +  3Na.^SjO, 
=  Ag2Naj(S20,)s  +  2NaBr.  U  the  fixing  solution 
is  ^ute,  the  insoluble  NaAgS.p,  is  formed, 
ivhich  remains  in  the  film  and  spoils  the  pic- 
ture: AgBr  +  NajS203  =  AgNaS203  +  NaBr.  After 
immersion  in  the  fixing  bath,  the  soluble  salts 
Are  removed  by  thorough  washing  in  a  stream 
of  water. 

Intensification,  and  reduction,  of  density. 
In  cases  where  the  image  is  wanting  in  density 
through  under-exposure,  bad  light,  insnfScient 
development,  &e.,  a  process  of  intensification  is 
resorted  to.  The  process  as  applied  to  modern 
dry  plates  consists  in  substituting  for  the  silver, 
of  which  the  image  is  composed,  some  denser 
deposit.  Thus,  by  immersing  a  negative  in  a 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  the  image  is 
bleached  by  conversion  into  a  mixture  of  mer- 
curous  and  silver  chlorides  :  2Ag  +  2HgClj 
=  2AgCI  +  Hg.,Clj.     By    treating    this   mixture 


with  a  solution  of  potassio-ferrouB  oxalate 
the  image  is  restored  in  silver  and  mer- 
cury, and  thus  in  a  condition  of  increased 
density  :  2AsCl  +  'Bigfil,  +  iFeCfit  +  2Kj0.fii 
=  2Ag  +  2Hg-l-2Fej(C.,OJ3  +  4K01.  Many  other 
intensifiers  are  known,  some  acting  by  simple 
substitution,  such  as  auric  or  platinic  chloride : 
6Ag  +  2AuCl,  =  2AuH-6AgCl,  or  4Ag  +  PtClj 
=  PI  +  4Ag01 ;  others  giving  rise  to  a  mixture  of 
products  together  denser  than  the  original  de- 
posit, e.g.  lead  or  uranium  ferricyanide : 
4Ag  +  2Pb3Fe,(CN)„  =  Ag,Fe(CN)„  +  3Pb.^e(CN)„. 
In  cases  where  too  dense  an  image  has  been 
obtained,  and  it  is  desired  to  thin  it  down,  a 
reducing  solution  is  applied;  the  chemical 
principle  may  be  described  as  a  conversion 
of  the  metallic  silver  into  some-  compound 
which  can  be  simultaneously  removed  by  a  sol- 
vent such  as  sodium  thiosulphate.  Thus  a  mix- 
ture of  potassium  ferricyanide  with  thiosul- 
phate is  often  used  for  gelatino-bromide  plates  : 
4Ag  +  2KeFe,(CN)„  =  Ag.Fe(CN).  +  3K^Fe(CN).. 
The  silver  f  erro-cyanideis  dissolved  ofE  by  the  thio- 
sulphate, asfast  as  formed:  Ag4Fe(CN),  +  eNa^SjO, 
=  2AgaNa4(S203)s  +  Na4Fe{CN)a.  When  the  ne- 
cessary reduction  of  density  has  been  attained, 
the  action  of  the  solution  is  stopped  by  washing 
the  film  with  water. 

Beversal  of  the  photographic  image  and 
allied  phenomena.  Any  influence  which  a^ects  a 
Sensitive  film  in  a  way  similar  to  the  action  of 
Ught  gives  rise  to  a  developable  image.  Thus 
mechanical  pressure-marks  produced  J)/rubbing 
a  film  with  a  glass  rod  can  be  developed  by  ferrous 
oxalate  &e.,  so  as  to  show  a  corresponding  set  of 
dark  streaks.  It  is  probable  that  the  friction  in  this 
case  induces  a  minute  amount  of  chemical  change 
between  the  sensitive  haloid  and  its  associated 
sensitiser  (gelatin,  &o.),  this  small  quantity  of  re- 
duction-product being  afterwards  exaggerated  by 
the  cumulative  action  of  the  developer.  Whether 
the  compound  resulting  from  this  mechanical 
action  is  identical  with  that  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  light  is  at  present  uncertain,  but  the 
associated  sensitiser  appears  to  be  as  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  phenomenon  in  this  case  as  in 
the  ordinary  formation  of  the  invisible  picture  by 
the  action  of  light.  The  sensitiser,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  is  an  essential  part  of  any  photo- 
graphic system,  and  this  is  best  shown  by  the 
so-called  *  reversal '  of  the  photographic  image 
by  over-exposure  or  other  means.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  very  strong  light  allowed  to  act  on 
a  sensitive  film  for  too  long  a  period  gives  a 
weaker  image  on  development  than  is  produced 
with  a  shorter  exposure,  and  that  under  some 
circumstances  the  image  is  even  '  reversed,' i.e. 
the  high  lights  come  out  lighter,  on  development, 
than  the  shadows.  The  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  while  the  silver  haloid  is  losing 
halogen  under  the  influence  of  light,  the  sensi- 
tiser is  simultaneously  becoming  halogenised,  so 
that  when  the  charge  of  halogen  in  the  latter  ex- 
ceeds a  certain  amount  the  chemical  change  sets 
in  in  a  reversed  direction,  i.e.  the  halogenised 
sensitiser  begins  to  re-halogenise  the  product  of 
photo-decomposition  and  thus  to  destroy  the  in- 
visible image.  That  this  explanation  is,  in  the 
main,  correct  in  principle,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  most  sensitive  processes  are  just  those  which 
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are  most  prone  to  give  rise  to  reversal,  because 
it  is  in  such  films  that  the  sensitiser  becomes 
most  rapidly  halogenised.  A  preliminary  ex- 
posure to  diffused  light  also  promotes  reversal, 
because  this  imparts  a  certain  initial  charge  of 
halogen  to  the  sensitiser.  Then,  again,  oxidising 
agents  favour  reversal,  because  these  lessen  the 
halogen-absorbing  power  of  the  sensitiser;  on 
the  other  hand,  reducing  agents  prevent  reversal, 
because  they  retard  or  prevent  the  halogenatiou 
of  the  sensitiser.  Thus  plates  exposed  in  ozone 
or  in  solutions  of  KjCr^O,  and  K^MnjOj  are  easily 
reversed,  while  nitrites,  sulphites,  &b.,  prevent 
reversal  (Abuey).  Atmospheric  oxygen  in  many 
cases  probably  plays  a  part  in  the  process  by 
assisting  in  the  liberation  of  halogen  from  the 
sensitiser.  Thus,  by  way  of  illustration,  if  a  plate 
be  given  a  preliminary  exposure  to  diffused  light, 
and  be  then  coated  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  a  completely  reversed  image  can  be  ob- 
tained on  exposure  in  the  camera  and  develop- 
ment. The  chemical  reaction  is  in  this  case : 
4KI  +  2H2O  +  Oj  =  2l2+4K0H.  The  iodine  is 
here  absorbed  by  the  reduction-product,  and  thus 
reverses  the  picture  ;  the  surface  of  the  film  is 
in  fact  the  sensitiser  in  this  case,  and  the 
potassium  iodide  is  the  photo-sensitive  com- 
pound.' 

Waterhouse  has  recently  found  that  a  small 
quantity  of  a  thio-carbamide  added  to  the  de- 
veloper produces  a  'reversed'  image  {Photo. 
News,  1890.  727,  743,  804;  v.  also  Joiwn.  of 
Oamera  Club,  July  1892 ;  also  EawUns,  S.  C.  L 
10,  18). 

Printing  processes.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
photographic  image,  after  normal  development, 
represents  the  object  with  its  lights  and  shadows 
reversed,  i.e.  the  picture  is  a  negative  one.  A 
positive  print  is  obtained  by  exposing  suitable 
sensitive  surfaces  under  such  a  negative. 

Silver  prints.  A  very  general  method  of  ob- 
taining silver  prints  depends  upon  the  use  of  a 
.  sensitive  surface  (usually  paper)  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  silver  chloride  and  an  organic  com- 
pound of  silver  with  albumen,  this  surface  being 
obtained  by  first  coating  the  substratum  with  a 
solution  of  albumen  containing  ammonium 
chloride,  and  then  (when  dry)  floating  on  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate.  The  printing  is  carried  on 
to  the  required  depth  of  colour,  and  the  visible 
print  consists  of  the  reduction-products  of  silver 
chloride,  and  of  the  organic  silver  compound, 
which  is  also  susceptible  of  photo-reduction.  To 
correct  the  reddish  colour  of  these  mixed  reduc- 
tion-products the  print  is  '  toned  '  by  immersion 
in  a  solution  of  auric  chloride,  kept  neutral  by 
the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate,  acetate,  or 
phosphate,  chalk,  borax,  &a.  The  function  of 
these  salts  is  to  neutralise  the  hydrogen  chloride 
liberated  by  the  reduction  of  the  auric  chloride 
by  the  reducing  compounds  which  constitute  the 
picture.  The  gold  is  thus  precipitated  in  a  state 
of  fine  division  only  on  the  products  of  photo- 
decomposition  (the  picture),  and  imparts  the 
desired  tone.  The  accumulation  of  acid  in  the 
toning  bath  retards  the  precipitation  of  gold,  and 

'  Potassium  bromide  similarly  acts  as  a  reversing  agcut 
though  to  a  less  extent.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  every 
traee  of  this  salt  has  to  be  washed  out  of  agelatino-bromidc 
emulsion  after  the  process  of  ripening,  since  the  presence  of 
the  soluble  bromide  materially  diminishes  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  emulsion. 


the  deposit  is  not  of  a  good  tone ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  the  presence  of  one  of  the  salts 
referred  to.  The  unaltered  silver  chloride  Ac. 
is  removed  by  fixing  with  thiosulphate,  and 
washing.  In  some  recent  ■  processes  the  albu- 
menised  silver  paper  is  replaced  by  paper  coated 
with  gelatiuo-bromide  or  chloride  emulsion,  a 
short  exposure  being  given,  and  the  invisible 
(positive)  picture  being  developed  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Printing  with  iron  and  uranium  salts. 
Ferric  and  uranic  salts  in  the  presence  of  organic 
sensitisers  become  reduced  on  exposure  to  light, 
and  the  ferrous  or  uranous  compounds  thus 
formed  can  be  developed  by  treatment  with 
potassium  ferrioyanide  or  other  salts  which  give 
coloured  products  with  the  ferrous  or  uranous, 
but  not  with  the  unreduced,  salts.  Thus  paper 
coated  with  ferric  oxalate  gives  a  faint  image 
of  the  ferrous  s8,lt,  which  comes  out  as  a  deep- 
blue  print  on  development  with  ferrioyanide: 
6J'eC20,-l-2K„Fe,Cy„  =  2Pe3(Fe,Oy„)  +  6K,C,0,. 
Many  printing  processes  depending  upon  the 
foregoing  principles  have  come  into  use,  and  will 
be  found  described  in  works  on  practical  photo- 
graphy. 

Platinotype.  Prints  in  finely-divided  pla- 
tinum can  be  obtained  by  exposing  a  surface 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  ferric  oxalate  and 
potassiuin  chloroplatinite  under  a  negative. 
The  ferrous  salt  thus  produced  does  not  react 
with  the  chloroplatinite  till  the  picture  is 
developed  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
oxalate,  which  dissolves  the  ferrous  oxalate,  with 
the  formation  of  a  double  salt,  which  simul- 
taneously reduces  the  chloroplatinite : 
3K2PtCl,-(-6PeC,0, 

=  3Pt  +  2Fe,(C.p,)3  +  Fefi\  +  6EC1.  The  soluble 
salts  are  then  removed  by  washing  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  with  water. 

Pigment  printing.  A  mixture  of  gelatin  with 
potassium  dichromate  undergoes  a  chemical 
change  on  exposure  to  light,,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  dichromate  is  reduced  and  the  gelatin 
at  the  same  time  becomes  insoluble  in  water. 
The  chemical  composition  of  this  insoluble 
gelatin  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  contain 
an  oxide  of  chromium  as  an  essential  constituent 
(Bder).  Many  printing  processes  are  based  upon 
this  property  of  gelatin,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  so-called  carbon  and  pigment  prints,  in  which 
the  finely  divided  carbon  or  pigment  is  intimately 
mixed  with  the  gelatin  solution  and  the  mixture 
sensitised  by  the  addition  of  dichromate.  After 
exposure  under  a  negative  thepictureistleveloped 
by  warm  water,  which  dissolves  away  those  por- 
tions of  the  tissue  unacted  upon  by  light.  Many 
of  the  photo-mechanical  printing  processes  de- 
pend also  on  this  property,  of  gelatin. 

Photo-etching  processes.  When  a  layer  of 
asphalt  or  bitumen  is  spread  over  a  surface  and 
exposed  under  a  design,  those  portions  of  the  film 
which  are  acted  on  by  light  become  insoluble  in 
hydrocarbon  oils,  so  that  the  design  can  be  de- 
veloped  by  such  solvents,  and  the  surface,  if  of 
metal,  can  be  converted  into  a  printing  block  by. 
etching  with  acid.  The  change  experienced  by  the, 
bitumen  is  probably  the  result  of  photo-chemical 
oxidation.  The  processes  based  on  this  pro- 
perty are  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  time 
under  various    modifications.    This  action   of 
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light  upon  bitumen  furnished  the  earliest  suc- 
cessful permanent  reproduction  of  the  camera 
picture  (Joseph  Nicephore  Niepoe,  1824). 
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der  Photographie,  Berlin,  1890-1.  B.  M. 

PHOTOSANTONIN  v.  Santonik. 

PHEENOSIN  C„H™NOj.  A  substance  oc- 
curring,' according  to  Thudichum  {/.  pr.  [2]  25, 
19),  in  the  brain. 

PHTHALACEHE  CaH,,.  [173°].  Formed 
by  reduction  of  phthalacone  carboxylic  ether 
with  HI  and  P  at  170°  (Gabriel,  B.  17,  1390). 
Crystals  (from  HOAo).  Yields  OaH.sBr  [184°], 
which  is  oxidised  ,  by  K^Cr^O,  and  HOAc  to 
Cj,H|3BrO  [0.  200°].  Fuming  HNO,  and  HOAo 
yield  di-nitro-phthalacene,  which  separates  from 
hot  nitro-benzene  in  yellow  needles.  'K.fir.fl, 
and  HOAc  oxidise  phthalacene  to  '  phthalacene 
oxide'  CjiHuO  [211°_214°],  which  yields  an 
oxim  0„Hn(NOH)  [2C6°]. 

PHTHALACENIC  ACID  Oa,H,5.COjH.  [247°]. 
Formed  by  heating  phthalacene-oxide  with  soda- 
lime  (Gabriel,  B.  17, 1399).    Crystals.— A'Ag. 

PHTHALACONE  CABBOXYLIC  ACID 
Cj,H„02{C02H).  [281°].  Formed  by  dissolving 
its  ether  in  cone.  H^SO,  and  pouring  into  water 
(Gabriel,  B.  17,  1389).  Minute  yeUow  needles, 
Bol.  hot  alcohol.  The  acid  yields  a  dioxim 
Cj,H„(NOH)jCOjH  [273°]  and  the  salts  KA'aq 
and  NaA'aq.  Zinc-dust  and  NaOHAq  yield  a 
tetrahydride  OjaHuO,,  melting  above  280°,  which 
gives  AgA',  crystallising  in  needles. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [211°].  A  product  of 
the  action  of  phthalic  anhydride  and  NaOAo  on 
acetoacetio  ether  at  140°.  Yellow  needles,  sol. 
hot  HOAc.  Yields  a  di-nitro-  derivative  [above 
280°]  and  a  dioxim  C2,H„(N0H).,C0jBt  [264°]. 
Zinc-dust  and  HOAo  reduce  it  to  the  white 
tetrahydride  CaH,3(0H)jC0^t  [213°]. 

PHTHAL-ALCOHOL  v.  Di-oxy-xylenb. 

PHTHAIAIDEHYDIC  ACID  C,H„0j  i.e. 
CH0.C,H,.C0,^  [1:2].  [97°].  Formed,  together 
with  0,bH,„Os  [221°],  by  heating  o-bromo- 
phthalide  with  water  (Eaoine,  B,  19,  778 ;  A. 
239,  78  ;  C.  B.  106,  947).  Formed  also  by  boil- 
ing penta-w-chloro-o-xylene  with  water  (Oolson 
a.  Gautier,  Bl.  [2]-45,  609).  V.  sol.  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether.    Eeduces  ammoniaoal  AgNO,. 


Phenyl-hydrazine  yields  C,  ,H,„N,0  [105°].  Aleo. 
holic  NH,  forms  C„,H„N,0„  [187°],  while  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  gives  C.,H,,N02 
[174°].  Ac,0  at  200°  forms  CHO.C,H,.CO,Ao 
[60°-6B°].  Urea  forms  NHj.CO.N:CH.C.H,.00„H 
[240°].— CaA',2aq.-AgA' :  slender  needles. 

Ethers  MeA'.     [44°].— EtA'.     [66°]. 

Anhydride  0,JB.,fi^.  [221°].  Got  by 
heating  the  acid  with  bromo-phthalide. 

Oxim       CH(NOH).C„H^.CO.jH..  [120°]. 

Formed  by  adding  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride 
to  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid.    In  an 

alcoholic  solution  the  product  is  C8H4<^Sg.2 
[120°],  which  is  converted  by  heat  first  into 
CN.C^Hj.COjH  and  then  into  phthalimide 
(AUendorfE,  B.  24,  2346,  3264). 

Isomeride  v.  jg-AiiDEHyuo-BENZoio  acid. 

Dlphthalaldehydic  acid  v.  Di-phthaiiYIi-IiAo- 

TONIC   ACID. 

PHTHALAMIC  ACID  v.  Phthalio  acid. 

PHTHALAMIDE  v.  Phthalio  acid. 

ISOPHTHALAMIDIHE  CgH.jN^  i.e. 
C„H,(C(NH).NHJ,  [1:3].  Formed  from 
Cja,(C(NH).OEtK  and  alcoholic  NH,  (Luoken- 
bach,  B.  17, 1432).  Small  needles,  insol.  benzene 
and  ether,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  water.  Its  aqueous 
solution  soon  decomposes,  giving  ofi  NH3. — 
B"H,Cl2:  needles,  v.  sol.  water.— B"H3PtCl3.— 
B-'H^SO,.- B"2HN03.— B'HNOj :  needles  (Gra- 
bowski,  A.  265,  168).— C,Hj(NAg.NH,)_ 

ISOPHTHALAMIDOXIM  C,H,„NA  *•«■ 
C„H,(C(NOH).NHJ,.      [193°].      Formed    from 
CjHiCyj  [1:3]  and  hydroxylamine  (Goldberg,  B. 
22,   2976).     Prisms   (from  alcohol)   containing 
gaq  ?,  V.  soL  hot  water. 

Phthalauil  v.  Phenylindde  of  Phthalio  acid. 

JHTHALBENZO-TOmiDE  v.  Phtlialyl- 
amido-tolyl  phenyl  ketone. 

PHTHAL-o-CYANO-BENZYL-IMIDE  v. 

O-CYANO-BENZYL-PHTHAIilMIDB. 

PHTHALEINS.  Colouring-matters  obtained 
by  condensation  of  phthalic  anhydride  with 
phenols  (e.g.  Phenol-phthalein  and  Fluok- 
escein).  They  may  be  reduced  to  colourless 
'  phthalins,'  which  are  re-oxidised  by  air  to 
phthaleiins. 

PHTHALIC  ACID  C^fi^  i.e. 
[1:2]  CbHj(00,H).,.  Mol.  w.  166.  [184°]  (Lossen, 
A.  144,  76) ;  [203°]  (Ador,  A.  164,  230 ;  Baeyer, 
A.  269, 184).  S.  -54  at  14°- ;  18  at  99°  (Graebe, 
A.  238,  321) ;  S.  (alcohol)  10  at  15°  (Bourgoin, 
Bl.  [2]  29,  247) ;  S.  (ether)  -684  at  15°.  H.C. 
771,600.  H.F.  187,400  (Stohmann,  /.  pr.  [2]  43, 
540);  153,000  (von  Eeohenberg).  S.H.  (from 
75°  to  119°)  -256  (Hess,  A.  Ch.  [2]  35,  410). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  naphthalene,  naphthalene  dichloride,  alizarin, 
purpurin,  munjistin,  naphthoquinone,  o-toluic 
acid  (Laurent,  A.  Ch.  [2]  61, 113  ;  Marignac,  A. 
42,  215 ;  Schunck,  4.66,  197  ;  Wolfe  a.  Streoker, 
A.  75,  i2,  25  ;  Stenhouse,  A.  130,  334 ;  Lieber- 
mann  a.  Dittler,  B.  6,  945  ;  Piecard,  B.  12,  579  ; 
Beilstein  a.  Kurbatoff,  A.  202,  215),— 2.  By  the 
action  of  various  oxidising  agents  on  naphthal- 
ene (Lossen,  A.  144,  71 ;  Hermann,  Z.  [2]  4, 
551 ;  Depouilly,  O.  B.  56,  82 ;  Haussermann, 
D.  P.  J.  228,  310). — 3.  A  product  of  the  action 
of  MnOa  and  HaSO,  on  benzene  (Carius,  Z.  [2] 
4,  705;  A.  148,  60).— 4.  By  oxidising  o-toluio 
acid  with  KMnOj  (Weith,  B.  7,  1057)  .-5.  By 
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oxidising  isoquinoline  with  alkaline  EMuO, 
(HoogewerH  a.  Van  Dorp,  B.  T.  O.  4,  285).— 6. 
By  heating  salicylic  acid  with  HjSO^  and 
K,FeCy,  (Guyard,  Bl.  [2]  29,  247).— 7,  By  heat- 
ing resorcin  or  salicylic  acid  with  formic  acid 
and  BLjSOj  (G.).— 8.  By  the  action  of  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  cuprous  potassium  cyanide  upon  o-diazo- 
benzoic  chloride  (from  anthranilic  acid),  and 
subsequent  saponification  of  the  product  (Sand- 
meyer,  B.  18, 1499). 

Properties. — Trimetrio  plates.  Yields  an  an- 
hydride when  heated.    Insol.  chloroform. 

BeacUons. — 1.  Distillation  with  Ume  yields 
benzoic  acid  and  benzene. — 2.  Sodium-amalgam 
reduces  it  to  a  dihydride. — 3.  Chromic  acid 
mixtua-e  oxidises  it  to  CO,  (Fittig,  A.  156, 242). — 
4.  The  acid  aniline  salt  A"H{NHsPh)  of  ortho- 
phthalio  acid  loses  S-fl  when  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  boiled,  phenyl-phthalimide  crystallising 
out.  The  para-  and  meta-  phthalic  acids  do  not 
react  in  this  way ;  the  reaction  therefore  serves 
as  a  means  of  separating  ordinary  phthalic  acid 
from  its  isomers  (Michael  a.  Palmer,  B.  19, 
1376  ;  Am.  9,  202). 

Salts. — (NH,)HA" :  prisms,  v.  sol.  water.— 
NaHA"  2aq  :  prisms  (Wislicenus,  A.  242,  89).— 
Na^" :  pearly  plates.  —  K^".  —  CaA"  aq. — 
BaH^"j:  prisms  (Hermann,  A.  151,  78). — 
BaA":  v.  si.  sol.  water  (Carius,  A.  148,64). — 
BajA",©  :  monoclinic  prisms.— CuA"aq. — PbA". 
— Ag^"  :  crystalline  pp.  —  Aniline  salt: 
needles  [146°]  (Clarke,  B.  12,  1066). 

Di-methyl  ether  Me^"  (280°  i.V.)  at  734 
mm.  (Graebe,  B.  16,  860).  H.F.  164,600  (Stoh- 
mann,  J.^ir.  [2]  40,  858). 

Mono-ethyl  ether  EtHA".  Formed  by 
heating  phthalic  anhydride  with  absolute  al- 
cohol at  100°  (Michael,  Am.  1,  413).  Liqimd, 
m.  sol.  water.  Decomposed  by  heat  into  phthalic 
anhydride  and  alcohol.— Ba(EtA'%.—AgEtA". 

Di-ethyl  ether  'Et^".  (295°  cor.).  Got 
by  passing  HCl  into  an'  alcoholic  solution  of 
phthalic  acid  .  (Graebe  a.  Born,  /.  1866,411). 
Formed  also  from  pbthalyl  chloride  and  alcohol. 
Liquid.  Not  attacked  by  hydroxylamine  (Jeau- 
renaud,  B.  22,  1278).  When  warmed  with 
NaOEt   and   EtOAc  it   yields  the  compound 

C.H,<^°>CH.CO^t  [75°-78°]  (WisUcenus,  A. 

246,  849).  FCI3  followed'  by  sodium  malonic 
ether  forms  the  acid  CaiHujO,,,  [c.  180°] 
(Zelinsky,  B.  20,  1010). 

Phenyl  ether  Fh^A.".  [70°].  Formed  by 
heating  pbthalyl  chloride  with  phenol  (Schreder, 
B.  7,  704 ;  von  Gerichten,  B.  13,  419).  Colour- 
less crystals. 

Anhydride  Cgnfl,i.e.  0,H<<^^q>0.  Mol. 

w.  148.  V.D.  5-26  (calc.  5-13)  (Troost,  C.  B.  89, 
351).  [128°].  (284-5=  i.V.).  H.C.p.  784,000. 
H.F.  106,000  (Stohmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  40,  139). 
Formed  by  heating  phthalic  acid  alone  or  with 
AcCl  (Laurent ;  Anschiitz,  B.  10,  326).  Formed 
also  by  the  action  of  lead  nitrate  on  phthalyl 
chloride  (Lachovitch,  B.  17, 1283).  Long  needles, 
T.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 
Beactions.—l.  When  heated .  with  phenyls  it 
yields  phthaleina,  with  elimination  of  water 
(Baeyer,  B.  7,  968).— 2.  Heated  with  NaOAo  and 
HOAc  it  yields  phthalyl-acetic  acid  CioHjOj, 
while    phenyl-acetic   acid   gives    beuzylidene- 


phthalide.  Phenyl -acetonitrile  gives  rise  to 
OJS.i<C  n-CPh  ON  C^^^']"  ""^  isobutyric  acid 
and  ZnClj  at  250°  give  a  ketone  C|,I^„Oj  [96°]. 
3.  Boiling  with  XaOAo  and  phenoxyacetic  acid ' 
yields  CjH^:C;,0.,:CH.OPh  [148°]  ■  while  i?-toZi/Z. 
oxy-acetic  acid  and  sodium  acetate  give  rise  to 
C„Hj:CjO^CH.OCsH.Me  [174°]  (Gabriel,  B.  14, 
922). — 4.  Acetoacetic  ether  gives  CgH^Bz,  and 
phthalacone  carboxylic  ether. — 5.  On  heating 
with  succinic  acid  and  sodium  succinate  it 
yields  CO,  and  Ci^^fi*  [above  800°].— 6.  Di 
methyl-quinoline  and  zinc  chloride  at  200°  give 
0„H^:CA:C„H„N  [238°]  (Beyer,  /.  pr.  [2]  33, 
■407). — 7.  Ethenyl-amido-phenyl-mercapta^  and 

ZnCl,  at  200°  give  CA<f  >0;CH<g°>O.H, 

crystallising  in  yellow  needles  [above  320°] 
(Jacobson,  B.  21,  2630). — 8.  Oyanethlne  forms, 
on  heating,  CgH,jNj.N:CjO,:CsH<  [128°]  (E.  von 
Meyer,  J.  pr.  [2]  39,  262).^9.  Coal-tar  picoUne 
and  zinc  chloride  at  200°  form  pyrophthalone 
CsH,02:CH.C5HjN  [above  260°]  (Jacobsen  a. 
Beimer,  B.  16,  2604)  crystallising  from  alcohol 
in  yellow  plates. — 10.  Bemene  and  AICI3  yield 
o-benzoyl-benzoic  acid,  and  other  aromatic  hy- 
drocarbons act  in  like  manner  (Friedel  a.  Crafts, 
C.  B.  92,  833). — 11.  Benzyl  chloride  and  zinc- 
dust  at  75°  yield  Cj^H^e  (?)  [78°]  (Wislicenus,  A. 
248,  68). — 12.  On  heating  with  amines  and 
amides,  phthalic  anhydride  yields  derivatives  of 
the  imide  and  amide  of  phthalic  acid;  thus 
acetamide  yields  phthalimide  and  HOAc,  while 
ethylamine  yields  ethyl-phthaUmide.  Secondary 
amines  form  derivatives  of  the  amio  acid  and  of 
the  amide  (Piutti,  A.  227,  181 ;  G.  16,  1,  251).— 
13.  Amido-  acids  are  converted  by  phthalip  an- 
hydride into  their  phthalyl  derivatives  (Reese, 

A.  242, 1). — 14.  On  fusion  with  sinc-dtistphthaMa 
anhydride  gives  Jiphthalyl.  Zinc-dust  and 
HOAc  yield  a  mixture  of  phthalide,  diphthalyl 

"O.OO.CO^ 
/  \     >0.H4,  [229°]  and 

COOv 

which  is  re- 
C02H.0eH^.CHj.CH-^ 
duced  by  HIAq  to  CjH,(C„H,.C0„H)2  (Wislicenus, 

B.  17,  2178).— 15.  Tri-amido-phenol  (pioramic 
acid)  forms  (C,H^0.,:N)3C„a,.0H  [above  300°] 
converted  by  potash  into  the  compound 
(CO.^.CbH^.CO.NH)3C8H,OH  [above  300°], 
from  which  nitric  acid  produces  the  quinone  ~ 
(C8HA:N)AHA    [277°]  reduced   by  SO,   to 

C,H40s:N)jC.H.,(0H)j  [above  310°]   (Piutti,  Q. 
16,254). 

Chloride  C^B.^<^^Q^'yo.  Phthalyl  chlor- 
ide. [0°]  (Wiscbin,  A.  143,  259).  (275°)  at 
726  mm.  S.G.  %"  1-4089.  /».  =  1-569  (Briihl,  A. 
235, 14).  Formed  by  heating  phthalic  acid  with 
PCls  for  2  hours  at  190°  (H.  MiUler,  Z.  1863, 
257;  Graebe,  4. 238, 320).  Oil,  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  air,  forming  phthalic  anhydride.  Slowly 
converted  into  phthalic  acid  by  water  or 
NajCOsAq.  Eeduced  by  zinc  and  HOlAq  to 
phthalide.  Sodium-amalgam  and  HOAc  forn 
CjH4(CH2.0H)2.  PCI5  forms  two  isomeric  chlor- 
ides C.H,<cci'>0  ^^^  C'-^^eOCl'  °'^^  "^"" 
ing  at  88°  and  boUing  at  276°,  the  other  meltin-» 


>CO.OO.COv 
dihydride  C.HX     /  \  '  >0.H4, 

\0H — -B.(y 

\     >CH,  [199°], 
_  — ^ 
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at  *7°  and  boiling  at  262° ;  both  are  converted 

by  aniline  into  0„H,<^<^^^)>NPh  [X53°]  (von 

Geriohten,  B.  13,  417  ;  Clans,  B.  19,1188).  Ex- 
cess o£  PClj  yields  cbloro-benzoio  acid,  COI4,  and 
other  products  (Glaus).  Aqueous  NH,  forms 
C8HjO,(NH.Jj  [90°]  not  identical  with  phthal- 
amide,  but  converted  by  HClAq  into  CgH402(KH) 
[145°]  which  is  changed  by  fusion  into  the 
isomeric  phthalimide  [228°]  (Auger,  A.  Oh.  [6] 
22,  303 ;  cf.  Kuhara,  Am.  3,  26).  Dry  NH3  act- 
ing on  the  benzene  solution  behaves  in  like 
manner.  Hydroxylamine  yields  OaH^iCjOjiNOH 
[230°]  (v.  vol.  ii.  p.  738).  o-Amido-phenyl  mer- 
captan  hydrochloride  forms  CjjHijNjSa  [112°] 
(Hofmann,  B.  13,  1233).  ZnMe,  forms  C,^ifii 
[68°]  (240°)  (Ejasantzeff,  Bl.  [3]  1, 166).  ZnEt^ 
followed  by  water  gives,  in  like  manner,  C,2H,402 
[54°]  (250°). 

Semi-nitrile  v.  o-Ctano-benzoio  acid. 
,  Amic  acid  CeHj(00.NH(,).002H.  Phthal- 
amic  acid.  [0.  140°]  (Auger) ;  [149°]  (Asohan, 
B.  19,  1401).  Formed  by  heating  phthalic  an- 
hydride with  alcoholic  NH,  or  phthalimide  with 
baryta-water.  Prepared  by  evaporating  phthalic 
anhydride  with  -NE,Aq,  and  decomposing  the 
resulting  ammonium  salt  \)y  HCl  (Auger,  Bl.  [2] 
49,  349).  Prisms,  si.  sol.  water,  y.  sol.  alcohol. 
Converted  by  heat  into  phthalimide,  and  by  hot 
water  into  hydrogen  ammonium  phthalate.  Ex- 
cess of  HOlAq  forms  phthalic  acid. — NH^A'. — 
KA'. — ^BaA'j. — ^BaA'j  aq. — AgA' :  needles,  v.  si. 
sol.  water  (Landsberg,  A.  215,  197). 

laoamyl-amic  aoi^ 
CjH4(COjH).CO.NHC5H„;    Isoamyl-phthalamic 
acid.     [115°].     Formed   by  warming  isoamyl- 
phthalimide  with  EOEAq  (Neumann,  B,  23, 
998).    Crystalline  pp.— AgA'. 

Phenyl-amic  acid 
CsH4(C02H).CO.NHPh.  Phmyl-pUhalamic 

acid.  Phthalanilie  acid.  [192°].  Got  by  boil- 
ing phenyl-phthalimide  with  NECjAq  and  some 
alcohol  (Laurent  a.  Gerhardt,  A.  Ch.  [3]  24, 
188).    Plates,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  t.  sol.  alcohol. 

Phenyl-ethyl-amic  acid  C,eH„N03  i.e. 
CjH4(C0jH).C0NPhEt.  Phen/yl-ethyi-phtkal- 
amic  acik.  Got  by  dissolving  phthalic  anhydride 
in  ethyl-aniline  (Pintti,  <?.  13, 545 ;  A.  227, 185). 
Heavy  oU,  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

Di-phenyl-amio  acid 
CeH4(C0jH).C0NPhj.        Di-phenyl-phthalamic 
aM.    [148°].    Made  from  ^phenylamine  and 
phthalic  anhydride  (P.).    Hard  prisms,  si.  sol. 
ether,  v.  sol.  alcohol. — ^AgA'. 

o-Tolyl-amie  add 
C,H4(OOj[).CONHC,H4Me.      Got    by    boiling 
o-tolyl-phthalimide  with  NHjAq  (Euhara,  Am. 
9,  51).    Needles.— Ag,C,5H„N03 :  pp. 

m-Methyl-henzyl-amio  acid 
C5H4(COjH).OO.NHCHAHiMe.     [131°].     Got 
from   «re-xylyl-phthalimide    and    caustic    soda 
(Bromme,  B.  21, 2700).    Needles,  sol.  alcohol. — 
AgA' :  white  pp. 

f^-Oumyl-amic  acid 
CsH,(COJE).CO.NHC„H2Me3.   Phthal-^-cumidic 
acid.    [179*^.    Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol. 
ether  (Erohlich,  B.  17, 1808). 

Naphthyl-amic  acids 
C;H,(C0^).C0.NH0,„H,.     The  (a),  acid  [185°] 
is  got  from  (o)-naphthyl-phthalimide.    The  (^)- 
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acid  crystallises  .from  alcohol  in  tables  (Piutti, 
a.  15,  480).        ' 

Phenyl-oxy-ethyl-amic  acid 
C,H,(CO^).CO.NH.C,Hj.OPh.    [125°]. 
Formed    by  warming  phenyl-oxyethyl-phthal- 
imide  with  KOHAq  (Schmidt,  B.  22,  3255). 

p-Tolyl-oxy-ethyl-amic  acid 
CeH,(C0^).00.NH.CH,.CHj.0.C„H4Me.    [137°]. 
Formed  from  the  corresponding  imide  which  is 
got  by  heating    potassium  phthalimide    with 
C,HjMe.OCjH,Br  (Sohreiber,  B.  24, 191). 

Phenyl-amido-phenyl-amic  acid 
C„Hj(C0,H).C0.NH.0,H4.NHPh.      [120°-130°]. 
Powder  (Gabriel,  B.  22,  2223). 

Bemoylethyl-amic  acid 
0^i(CO.ilEL).CO.'S'a.CH.i.CB..^z.Propiophenone- 
phthalamic  acid.    [140°].    Made  from  the  imide 
(Schmidt,  B.  22,  3251).    Needles.— AgA' :  pp. 

Di-sulphido-di-ethyl-amic  acid- 
(0„H4(C0,H).C0.NH.0Hi.CH,)jSj.    [130°]. 
Formed    from    sulphooyano-ethyl-phthalimide 
and  (10  p.o.)  KOHAq  (Ooblenz,  B.  24,  2131). 
Scales.    HClAq  at  180°  forms  S2(0,^4NH2).,. 

TJramic  acid  C„H.,(CO,H).CONH.CO.NHj. 
Phthaluric  acid.  S.  3-5  at  99°-  Formed  by 
heating  phthalic  anhydride  with  urea  at  115° 
(Piutti,  A.  214, 19  ;  Q.  12, 173).  Silvery  scales, 
sol.  alcohol.    May  be  converted  by  POCI3  into 

C«H<caNH>°0'  ""^"^  ^'^^^^  AgO,H,N,03- 
Salts.— NaA'2aq.—BaA'j.—A§A' :  needles. 

Thio-uramic  acid 
05H4(CO.,H).CO.NH.CSNH2.     [172°].     Got    by 
heating  phthalic  anhydride  with  thio-urea  (P.). 
Silvery  needles  (from  alcohol). — BaA'j  7aq. 

s- Amide  C|iB.^{CO.^>l'B.^)^.  Phthalamide. 
[220°]  (Bulow,  A.  236,  188  Formed  from 
phthalimide  and  cold  NHjAq  (Aschan,.  B.  19, 
1399).  Minute  crystals,  insol.  cold  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether.  Boiling  water  converts  it  into 
phthalimide.     Alkaline    KOBr    at    80°    forms 

^«^*<NH.CO  (Hoogewerf  a.  Van  Dorp,  B.  T.  C. 

10,  %).        '  { 

u.Amide      C,H4<g|^^>'>0.        [0. 90]. 

Formed  from  phthalyl  chloride  and  NHjAq 
(Auger,  A.  Ch.  [6]  22,  304).  Long  transparent 
prisms,  v.  sol.  water,  sol.  hot  alcohol.  AgNO, 
ppts.  CgHjOjNAg  in  white  lustrous  scales,  NH, 
being  eliminated. 

Phenyl-ethyl-amide 

C,H4<gj^^^^^)'>0.  [141°].  Formed  by  heat- 
ing the  ethyl-aniline  salt  of  phenyl-ethyl-phthal- 
amic  acid  above  200°  (Piutti,  0. 13, 547 ;  A.  227, 
187).  Prisms,  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Not  attacked  by  KOHAq,  but  split  up  by  potash- 
fusion  into  phthalic  acid  and  ethyl-aniline. 

Di-phenyl-amide  C^B.t:C.fli(N¥h,)^.  '  Di- 
phen/ylamine-phthaleU.'  [238°].  Formed  from 
phthalyl  chloride  and  diphenylamine  (Leilmann, 
B.  15,  830).  Formed  also  by  boiling  phthalic 
anhydride  with  diphenylamine  (P.).  Needles 
(from  alcohol).  H2SO4  containing  HNO,  forms 
an  intense  violet  solution. 

m-Phenylene-diamide 
CJBifli^Ai-Ofif    [179°].     Formed,  together 
with  (C,HA:N).AH4  [252°],by  fusing  m-phenyl- 
ene-diamine  with  phthalic  anhydride  (Bieder- 
mann,  B.  10,  1160).    Nodules. 
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p-Pkenylene-diamide 
O^HjiCjOjtNjHjtCeHi.     [182°]i     Converted    by 
warming    with    dilute    HOlAq    into    a    base 
03,H,,NaO,     and     (0,H^:0,0j:N)AH4     [295°] 
.  (Biedermann,  B.  10, 1163). 

u-Imide  0^i<^Q^yO.         u-Phthal- 

imide.  [o.  145°].  Formed  by  tbe'  action  of 
BClAq  on  the  M-amide  (Auger).  Slender 
needles,  exactly  resembling  the  s-imide,  into 
which  it  changes  when  heated.  Differs  from 
the  s- imide  by  decomposing  moist  BaCOs  in  the 
cold,  hence  it  may  possibly  be  o-cyano-benzoic 
acid. 

CjH,<^^°>NH.       Phthalimide. 


s-Imide 


[228°].  Formed  by  heating  CbH,(COjH)  (CO^NH^) 
or  .C,H^{C02H).C0NH2  (Laurent,  A.  41,  110 ; 
A.  Oh.  [2]  61,  121 ;  [3]  23,  119 ;  Lansberg,  A. 
215, 181).  Got  also  by  heating  the  M-imide,  and 
by  the  action  of  CuCy^  and  KCy  on  o-diazo- 
benzoic  acid  (Sandmeyer,  B.  18,  1499).  Six- 
sided  prisms  (from  ether).  May  be  sublimed. 
Beduoed  by  tin  and  HCl  tophthalidine  C8HsO(NH) 
(Graebe,  B.  17, 2598).  When  distilled  with  steam 
over  heated  zinc-dust  it  yields  C,5H„N  [100°] 
(Gabriel,  B;  13,  1684).  Boiling  Ac^O  forms 
C„H^:CA:NAo  [132°-135°]  (Aschan,  B.  19, 
1398).  Amyl  alcohol  and  Na  reduce  phthal- 
imide to  o-methyl-benzyl-amine  (Bamberger,  B, 
21,  1888).  Yields  benzonitrile  when  distilled 
with  lime  (Eeeae,  A.  242,  5).  Alkaline  KOBr  at 
80°  forms  o-amido-benzoic  acid  (Hoogewerff  a. 
Van  Dorp,  B.  T.  C.  10,  8)  CsHjO.^NK.  Formed 
from  phthalimide  and  alcoholic  potash '.(Gohn, 
A.  205,  301 ;  Gabriel,  B.  20,  2225).  Plates,  con- 
verted into  potassium  phthalamate  by  boiling 
water.  .  Converted  by  alkyl  iodides  into  alkyl- 
phthalimides.  [l:2]C5H4(CH.,Br)2  gives  rise  to 
CjH4(CHj.N:08HjO.Jj[253],whilethem-isomeride 
melts  at  237°.  Reacts  with  epiohlorhydrin, form- 
ing CgHjOjN.CjHsO  [204°]  (Goedeckemeyer,  B. 
21,  2689)  with  (a)  -  dichlorhydrin,  forming 
(C8Hj02:N.CH2).,CH.OH  [204°],  and  with  T-brcmo- 
butyronitrile,  forming  CsH^OjN.CHj.CHj.CILj.CN 

[81-5°]  (Gabriel,  B.  22,  224,  3337 ;  23,  1771) 

CsH^OjNNa.  —  (C8H402N)2Mg:  white  pp.  — 
(CbH AN)2Ba  4aq  :  plates.  —  (CgHjOjN)^g.  — 
(CsH^C^jjCu  aq.  —  (C8H402N)2Cu  4aq.  — 
CjHjOjNAg  iaq :  cheesy  pp. 

Imidoicim  CsH^NAt-e-  CeHj<^^°^)>0. 

[250°].  Formed  by  heating  o-oyano-benzoio  ether 
with  an  alcoholio  solution  of  hydroxylamine  at 
90°  for  a  long  time  (Miiller,  B.  19,  1498). 
Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol),  insol.  benzene. 
Boiling  with  HClAq  and  FeClj  converts  it  into 
phthalimide. 

Methyl  -  imide  CsHjOjcNMe.  [132°]. 
(286°).  Formed  from  potassium-phthalimide 
and  Mel  at  150°  (Graebe,  B.  17,  1174 ;  A.  247, 
302).  Needles,  reduced  by  tin  and  HCl  to 
C„H„NO  [120°]  (300°),  which  yields  a  gold  salt 
[196°]. 

Ethyl  ■  imide  CsH^tC.C-NBt.  Ethyl- 
phthaKmide.  [79°].  (282°)  at  726  mm.  Formed 
by  distilling  a  solution  of  phthalio  anhydride  in 
aqueous  ethylamine  ;  and  formed  also  from 
potassium  phthalimide  and  EtI  (Michael,  B.  10, 
1645 ;  Graebe,  A,  247, 302 ;  Wallach  a,. Kamenski, 


B.   14,    171).     Needles.     Br    at    140°    forms 
0,„H,Br3N0,  [0. 189°]. 

Bromo  -  ethyl  -  imide 
0,HA:N.CH,.CH.^r.  [83°].  Formed  from 
potassium  phthalimide  and  C^HjBrj  (Gabriel,  B, 
20,  2225  ;  21,  566  ;  22,  1137).  Needles.  Con- 
verted by  aniline  into  phenyl  -  amido  -  ethyl  • 
phthalimide  [100°],  and  by  ^-toluidine  hito 
both  (C,H<02:N.CjH,),NC„H4Me  [200°]  and 
C8H^0,:N.C,,Hi.NHC„HjMe  [96°].  >l>  -  Cumidine 
forms  C,H,02:N.O.A-NHC„H,Me3[146°],  while 
(o)-  and  (i8)-naphthylamines  form  compounds 
C.Hj02:N.C,H,.NHC,»H,  [158°]  and  [141°]  re- 
spectively (Newman,  B..24,  2196).  Potassium 
sulphocyanida  forms  CjH402:N.C.,H4SCy  [108°] 
(Coblenz,  B.  24,  2131). 

Sulphydro  -  ethyl  ■  imide 
08H^0,,;N.C,H,SH.  [77°].  Formed  from  the 
bromo-ethyl-imide  and  KSH  at  100°.  Converted 
by  NaOEt  and  glycollio  chlorhydrin  into  syrupy 
C8H,0.,:N.C.^j.S.C2H,OH,  whence  POOI3  forms 
C,H^02:N.0,Hj.S.0jH,01  [77°],  while  POBrj  forma 
C,H^02:N.C,H^.S.CjH,Br  [90°].  Eeacts  with 
GjH^OjrN.CjH^Br  and  NaOBt,  forming 
(C3H,Oj:N.CjH4)jS  [129°],  which  is  oxidised  by 
bromine  water  to  the  .corresponding  sulphoxide 
[191°],  and  by  chromic  acid  to  the  sulphone 
[256°].  Iodine  in  alcoholio  solution  forms 
(CjHjOjiN.OjHJjSj  [139°],  whence  B-'H^Clj 
[203°]  (Gabriel,  B.  24,  1122,  3098). 

n- Propyl -imide  G^fi^iSVr.  [66°]. 
(283°).    Crystals  (Gabriel,  B.  24,  3105). 

Isopropyl- imide    [85°].    (273°). 

j3  -  Bromo  -propyl  -  imide 
C8Hi02:N.CHj.CHBr.CHs.  [105°].  Formed  from 
the  allylimide  and  HBr  (Seitz,  B.  24,  2627). 
Converted  by  KSH  into  Cj,H,02:N.CH2.CHMe.SH 
[88°],  which  is  oxidised  in  alcoholio  solution  by 
I  to  (C3HjO,:N.0Hj.CHMe)2S  [161°].  Potassium 
sulphocyanide  forms  CjHjOjJN.CHj.CHMe.SCy 
[89°-93°]. 

7  -  Bromo  -propyl  -  imide 
C3H^Oj:N.CH,.CH2.CH2Br.  [73°].  Got  from  tri- 
methylene  bromide  and  potassium  phthalimide 
(Gabriel,  B.  21,  2671;  23,  90).  Needles  (from 
ligroin).  Converted  by  sodium  ethyl-malonic 
ether  into  C8Hj02:N.C3H3.CEt(CO.^t)j  [62°], 
and  by  sodium  benzyl  -  malonic  ether  into* 
C3H,Oj:N.C3H„.C(OHtPh)(COjBt)j  [c.  110°] 
(Aschan,  B.  23,  3692).  Potassium  sulphocyanide 
forms  CsHAiNCsHeSCy  [98°]. 

Ethylene  -  di  -  imide  (05H40j.N)2C2H4. 
[232°].  Formed  by  heating  potassium  phthal- 
imide with  ethylene  bromide  at  200°  (G.). 

Butyl  -  imide  CsHjOatNC^Hs.  [65°]. 
Formed  by  distilling  cuprio  phthalyl-amido- 
hexoate  (Eeese,  A.  242, 16).  Tables  (from  dilute 
alcohol). 

Isobutyl  -  imide  CjHAiN.CHjPr.  [93°]. 
Formed  from  isobutyl  bromide  and  potassium 
phthalimide-  (Neumann,  B.  23,  999).    Plates. 

Isoamyl  -  imide  OsHjOjrN.C^Hn.  (308°). 
Solidifies  when  strongly  cooled  (N.). 

Allyl  -  imide  OgBifi./.'SCg'H^.  Allyl-phthal- 
imide.  [71°].  (295°).  Tables.  Yields  a  dichloride 
CsH^a^iNCjHsClj  [93°],  and  a  dibromide  [114°]. 
When  nitrous  acid  is  passed  into  its  solution  in 
cold  benzene,  and  the  product  heated  to  145°, 
there  is  formed  OsH402:NC3H8N03,  crystallising 
in  plates  [173°]  (Neumann,  B.  23,  lOOOJ. 
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Acetonyl  -  imide  C8H^0i,:N.CH.^Ac.  [117°] 
Made  by  heating  potassium  phthalimide  with 
ohloro-aoetone  at  120°  (Goedeokemeyer,  B.  21, 
-  2684).  Plates  and  needles.  Gives  rise  to  an 
oxim  [172°]  and  also  to  a  phenyl-hydrazide 
CH3.C(N^Ph).CH,N:C„H,0j  [152?]. 

Desyl- imide  C„HA:N.CHPhBz.  [158°]. 
Formed  from  phenyl  bromo-benzyl  ketone  and 
potassium  phthalimide  (Neumann,  B.  23,  994). 
Yellowish  crystals,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

Phenyl-imide  C^^<^^^'Si¥la..    PhthaU 

aml.  [205°].  Formed  by  distilling  phthalio 
acid  (1  mol.)  with  aniline  (1  mol.),  and  by  heat- 
ing phthalimide  with  aniline  (Laurent ;  Doebner, 
A.  210,  267 ;  Piutti,  B.  16,  1322) ;  Michael  a. 
Palmer,  Am.  9,  202).  Needles  (from  alcohol), 
insol.  water.  Converted  by  heating  with  BzCl 
and  ZnClj  into08HP2:N.OeHjBz  [183°]  (Doebner, 
A.  210,  267).  The  ^-ohloro-,  p-bromo-,j)-iodo-, 
and  m-nitro-  phenyl-imldes  of  phthalio  acid  melt 
at  195°,  204°,  228°,  and  243°  respectively 
(Gabriel,  B.  11,  2260). 

Bemyl-imide  OsHAiNCHjPh.  [116°]. 
Formed  from  potassium-phthalimide  and  benzyl 
chloride  (Gabriel,  B.  20,  2227).  Needles  (from 
alcohol).  The  o-  and  m-  nitro-benzylimides 
melt  at  219°  and  155°  respectively. 

o-Gyano-bemyl-im,ide 
CsH^:CA:NCH,.C„H^.CN.  [182°].    Prisms  (from 
HOAc)  (G.).  Thep-  isomeride  [184°]  is  converted 
into  CO2H.G8H4.CO.NH.CHj.CBHj.COiH  [255°]  by 
NaOHAq  (Giinther,  B.  23,  1059). 

Tolyl-imides  OoH^iCjOatNCaHjMe.  The 
0-,  TO-,  and  p-  compounds  melt  at  182°,  153°,  and 
204°  respectively  (Michael,  B.  10,  679 ;  Piutti, 
A.  227,  205;  Frohlioh,  B.  17,  2679;  Kuhara, 
Am.  9,  52). 

m-Methyl-hemyl-imide 
CeH4:O.P2:N.OH,0„HjMe.  [118°]. 
Formed  by  heating  potassium  phthalimide  with 
C„H,Me.CH,Br  at  200°  (Bromme,  B.  21,  2700). 
White  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  The  compound 
{C^i.Cfi^:S.CB^fi^S.i  [237°]  is  formed  by  using 
[l:3]0«H,(CH^r).,. 

^•Cumyl-imide  0„H,5N0j.  i.e. 
CA:CA:N0<iHjMe3.  [148°].  (above  360°). 
Formed  by  heating  phthalio  anhydride  with 
ifi-cumidine  (Frohlich,  B.  17,  1802).  Trimetric 
crystals.  Converted  by  ammonia  into  the  com- 
pound CsHj(CONH2).C0NH0eHjMe3  [218°],  crys- 
talhsing  in  needles,  while  methylamine  and 
allyl-amine  yield  the  corresponding  compounds 
C,Hj(C0NHMe).C0NHC5H,Me3  [215°]  and 
C3H,(CONHC3H3).CONHCjHjMe3[179°]. 

s-Tri-methyl-phenyl-imide 
CjH4:CA:NC^Mea.  Phthalmesidil.  [171°]. 
Got  by  boiling  mesidine  with  phthalic  anhydride 
(Eisenberg,  B.  15,  1017).  Silky  needles  (from 
alcohol),  insol.  water.  Yields,  on  nitration, 
the  compounds  C3H40j:NC,HMe3(NOj)  [210°] 
and  03H,Oj:NC3Me,(NO,)j  [242°]. 

Isocymyl-imide  C.HA:NO,oH,3.  [145°]. 
Formed  by  heating  the  anhydride  with  ?re-iso- 
cymidine  (Kelbe  a.  Warth,  A.  221,  169).  Yields 
C3Ej02:N0,„H,j.N02  [167°]  on  nitration. 

Naphthyl-imides  OsHiiCAiNC.oH,.  The 
(o)-  compound  [166°]  (P.) ;  [182°]  (M.)  and  its 
(e)-  isomeride  [216°]  are  got  by  heating  the  cor- 
responding naphthylamines  with  phthalio  an- 


hydride (Piutti,   G.   15,   479;  Masohke,   0.   0. 
1880,  824). 

Tri-nitro -phenyl -imide 
CsH,0,.N.C„H,(N0j)3.    [259°].    From  potassium 
phthalimide  and  picryl  chloride  (Schmidt,  B.  22, 
3257).     Stair-like  groups  of  crystals. 

o-Oxy -phenyl-imide 
CaB.,:G.fi^:^C,'H.flH.  OxypMhalanil.  [220°]. 
Formed  by  heating  phthalio  anhydride  with 
o-amido-phenol  (Ladenburg,  JB..9,  1528).  Con- 
verted by  sodium  carbonate  solution  into. 
C02H.C<iHj.CO.NH.C„HjOH  [223°]. 

p-Oxy-phenyl-imide.  [288°].  Got  in 
like  manner  from  ^J-amido-phenol  (Piutti,  G.  16, 
252).  Yields  CjH.iCA^N.CjH^OAc  [239°]  and 
C0iH.CBH,,.C0.NH.CBH40H  [289°].  HNO3  forms 
CeHj:CA:NC„H(N0,)30H  [210°],  which  yields 
an  acetyl  derivative  [177°]. 

m-Nitro-phenacyl-imide 
0sHA:N.CH.,.0d'.C3HjN02.  [204°].  Formed  from 
a-bromo-m-nitro-aeetophenone    and    potassium 
phthalimide  (Schmidt,  JS.  22,  3249).    Pointed 
crystals  (from  HOAc). 

Phenyl  hydrazide  CjH^iCjOjrNjHPh. 
[178°].  Formed  from  phthalyl  chloride  and 
phenyl-hydrazine  in  ethereal  solution  (Pickel, 
A.  282,  233).  Yellow  needles,  insol.  water,  sol. 
hot  alcohol  and  chloroform. 

Kydrides  of  phthalic  acid.  When  reduced 
by  sodium-amalgam  in  a  solution  kept  acid  by 
HOAc  phthalic  acid  yields  trans  (1,  2)-dihydride. 
Neutral  sodium  phthalate  reduced  by  sodium- 
amalgam  without  addition  of  acid  yields  the 
stable  (4,5)-dihydride  (Baeyer,  A.  269,  154  ;  cf. 
Graebe  a.  Bom,  A.  142,  330).  Phthalic  acid, 
suspended  in  water,  is  reduced  by  sodium-amal- 
gam to  a  lactonic  acid  which  yields  a  crystalline 
lactone  [255°] ;  phthalide,  and  the  (l,2)-dihy- 
dride  are  also  formed.  Both  the  (l,2)-dihydrides 
reduce  aqueous  AgN03  (sic)  on  warming,  form- 
ing at  once  a  black  pp.  Boiling  aqueous  cupric 
acetate  gives  off  CO2  and  forms  a  white  pp. 
which  on  addition  of  HOAo  deposits  CUjO.  The 
liquid  contains  benzoic  acid  (Baeyer,  A.  269, 
151).  None  of  the  other  dihydrides  of  phthalio 
acid  are  attacked  by  cupric  acetate.  Boiling 
cmimoniacal  AgNOj  gives  with  :  the  (l,2)-dihy- 
dride  a  black  pp. ;  the  (4,5)-  and  (1,6)-  dihydrides 
a  brown  pp.;  the  (8,6)-dihydride  a  white  pp. 
not  turning  trown.  The  (1,2)-  (1,6)-  and  (4,5)- 
dihydrides  give  benzoic  acid  and  CO^  when 
feebly  oxidised.  The  (3,6)-  dihydride  gives 
phthalio  acid  (Baeyer,  A.  269,  179).  The  hexa- 
hydrides  are  most  stable,  the  tetra-hydrides 
next,  and  the  dihydrides  least  stable  (Baeyer, 
A.  269,  169).  The  cis  anhydrides  are  more 
stable  than  the  trans  anhydrides.  The  trans 
acids  are  more  stable  than  the  cis  acids.  The 
anhydrides  of  the  dihydrides  are  well  crystal- 
lised, and  yield  the  corresponding  acids  when 
boiled  with  water,  The  anhydrides  are  got  by 
means  of  AcCl  or  Ac^O.  The  (1,2)-  dihydride 
will  not  stand  AcCl.  The  (4,5)-  dihydride  needs 
long  boiling  with  AcCl.  Boiling  AcjO  often 
changes  the  trans  to  the.  cis  varety.  The  an- 
hydrides of  the  cis  melt  at  lower  temperatures 
than  their  trans  isomerides  (Baeyer,  A.  269, 
161). 

In  the  following  hydrides  the  two  carboxyls 
are  in  the  positions  1  and  2.  The  small  num- 
bers  following   a    indicate    the  position  of   C 
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atoms  supposed  doubly  united  to  the  adjacent 
C  atoms. 

Trans-  A^.'  or (lfii)-di-hydride. 

ch;ch:ch:c8S- Pio°].  s.  -leatio-eat 

100°.  Formed  by  reducing  phthalio  acid  (20  g.) 
dissolved  in  NaOAc  (32'8  g.)  and  water  200  c.o. 
at  0°  by  adding  successive  quantities  of  3  p.c. 
godium-amalgam  (40  g.)  and  50  p.c.  acetic  acid 
(6  O.C.),  and  fipally  adding  E2SO4  (Baeyer,  A. 
269,  189).  Prisms  (from  hot  water\  Not  re- 
duced by  sodiutn-amalgam  in  the  cold.  Lead 
acetate  gives  a  flocculent  pp.,  sol.  HOAc. 

Beacticms. — 1.  Boiling  NaOHAq  changes  it 
entirely  to  the  (4,5)-isomeride.  Nine  hours 
6oiling  with  water  does  the  same. — 2.  KMnO,, 
hot  ammoniacal  AgNO,,  and  aqueous  AgNO,  at 
100°  are  at  once  reduced. — 3.  Aqueous  cwpric 
acetate  forms  a  green  pp.,  which  gives  off  CO^. 
On  adding  HOAc  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and 
contains  benzoic  acid,  CujO  being  ppd. — 4.  Oxi- 
dised by  boiling  CuSOj  to  benzoic  acid  (Baeyer, 
A.  269, 191).— 6.  The  acid  takes  up  Br  (4  at.) 
and  the  product  is  reduced  by  zinc-dust  and 
HOAc  to  the  original  dihydride. — 6.  Combines 
with  HCl,  hence  cannot  be  etherified  by  alcohol 
and  HCl. — 7.  Combines  with  HBr  (2  mols.)  in 
aqueous  solution  at  100°.  The  product  oould 
not  be  crystallised,  is  reduced  by  sodium^mal- 
gam  to  a  hexahydride,  while  zinc  and  HOAc  do 
not  form  an  unsaturated  acid. 

Cis  (1,2) -dihydride.  [175°].  S.  1-8  at 
10°.  Does  not  accompany  the  trans  form  in 
the  product  of  reduction  of  phthalio  acid' 
(Baeyer,  A.  269,  192).  The  trams  acid  boiled 
with  Ac^O  (but  not  AcCl)  for  7  minutes  is 
changed  to  tiie  anhydride  of  the  eis  isomeride. 
The  lead  salt  of  the  cis  acid  is  insol.  HOAc,  while 
that  of  the  trans  acid  is  soluble  therein.  Large 
colourless  many-faced  prisms.  Eeadily  con- 
verted into  anhydride  by  warming  with  Ac^O. 
The  anhydride  [100°]  crystallises  from  ether 
in  colourless  needles,  and  is  re-converted  into 
the  acid  by  boiling  water.  The  cis  acid  is  con- 
verted into  the  (4,5)-  dihydride  by  boiling 
NaOHAq,  by  9  hours'  boiling  with  water,  and 
even  (unlike  the  trans  isomeride)  by  standing 
for  2  days  with  15  p.o.  NaOHAq.  Eeacts  with 
silver  and  copper  salts  like  the  trans  acid. 

A^e  or  (ifS)  ■  Dihydride. 


CH,.CH:C.C02H 


[215°].    S.  -3  at   25°;  -2  at 


CH,.CH:0.C02H 
10°.  Got  by  reducing  phthalio  acid  (60  g.)  with 
sodium-amalgam  (1200  g.)  (Baeyer,  A.  269, 195 ; 
cf.  Asti^,  A.  258,  187).  Lustrous  triclinic  crys- 
tals. 

Reactions. — 1.  Not  affected  by  evaporating 
with  boiling  NaOHAq,  but  by  long  warming  with 
very  cone,  aqueous  or  alcoholic  EOH  it  is  par- 
tially changed  to  the  AM  or  (1,6)-  dihydride. — 
2.  Beduced  by  sodium-amalgam  in  a  current  of 
CO2  at  100°  to  A'  or  (1,4,5,6)-  and  cis  and  trans 
A*  or  (l,2,3,6)-tetrahydrides.— 3.  KMnOj  oxi- 
dises it  to  oxalic  and  phthalio  acids  (no  suc- 
cinic acid). — 4.  Alkaline  KjFeOyj  on  boiling 
forms  benzoic  acid.  Cold  dilute  H2SO4  and 
MnO,  also  form  benzoic  acid. — 6.  PCI5  gives 
phthalio  anhydride. — 6.  Br  in  the  dark  forms 
CHjErjO,  [185°].— 7.  With  HBr  (2  mols.)  it  com- 
bines forming  crystalline  di-bromo-phthalic  acid 
hexahydride  (Baeyer,  4.  269,  198),  wbiph  is  re- 


duced by  sodium  amalgam  to  phthalio  acid 
trans-hexahyiriie.  AcCl  converts  the  acid  into 
an  anhydride  [157°].  The  silver  salt  boiled  with 
water  is  reconverted  into  the  (4,5)- dihydride. 
Alcoholic  potash  converts  dibromophtbalic  acid 
hexahydride  into  the  A",!  or  (1,6)-  dihydride. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.     (250°). 

Aiihydride  [84°].  Got  by  boiling  the  (4,5) 
acid  with  AcCl  (Baeyer,  A.  269, 196).  The  pro- 
duct is  evaporated  over  soda-lime  'and  H^SO,  in 
vacuo,  when  the  anhydride  separates  in  large 
tables  or  prisms,  el.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  chloroform. 
Hot  water  readily  dissolves  the  anhydride,  con- 
verting it  into  the  parent  acid.  Na^COjAq  forms 
an  orange-red  solution,  which  bleaches  litmus 
as  long  as  any  anhydride  is  undissolved,  the  blue 
colour  afterwards  returning  when  all  is  dissolved. 
On  adding  H^SO,  to  the  solution  a  resin  is  ppd. 
Heating  on  the  water-bath  resinifies  the  anhy- 
dride, forming  some  phthalic  anhydride. 

AM  or (1.6).dihydride.  H^.gg^-g^-ggg 

[180°].  Formed  by  boiling  the  di-hydro-di- 
bromide  of  the  (4,5)-  dihydride  of  phthalio  acid 

^SicilriciicSJ  ^*^  "^  ^°1'^«°°  0^  ^OH 
(1  pt.)  in  MeOH  (2  pts.)  for  IJ  hours  (Baeyer,  A. 
269,  199).  Formed  also  in  small  quantity  by 
heating  the  (4,5)-  acid  with  cone,  aqueous  or  al- 
coholic KOH  or  NaOH.  Bosettes  of  prisms 
(from  water).  More  soluble  in  water  than  the 
(4,5)- dihydride.  Hot  cupric  acetate  forms  a 
white  pp.  which  dissolves  on  cooling. 

Reactions.— 1.  KMn04  and  Na^GQjAq  form 
oxalic  acid  in  the  cold,  and  some  phthalic  acid. 
2.  Ammoniacal  AgNO,  forms  a  white  pp.  turning 
brown  on  warming. — 3.  Cold  dilute  H^SOj  and 
MnOj  form  benzoic  acid  and  CO^. — 4.  Boiling 
alkaline  E.,FeCye  also  forms  benzoic  acid. — 5. 
Converted  by  Ao^O  in  the  cold  into  the  anhy- 
dride which  crystallises  from  chloroform  in 
cubes  [104°]  and  is  reconverted  into  the  acid  by 
warm  water.  The  anhydride  dissolves  in 
Na^COjAq  and  bleaches  litmus  meanwhile.  The 
anhydride  is  converted  by  heat  into  the  anhy- 
dride of  the  (3,6)-  dihydride.  —  6.  Sodium- 
amalgam  reduces  it  in  the  cold  (difference  from 
isomerides)  to  the  ci8-(l,2,3,6)-~tetrahydride. — 
7.  Combines  with  HBr  (2  mols.)  when  heated  at 
100°  with  a  solution  of  HBr  in  HOAo  (Baeyer, 
A.  269,  200).  The  product  [190°]  crystallises 
from  ether  in  plates,  and  is  reduced  by  sodium- 
amalgam  to  the  irans  hexahydride. 

Ai.*.or  (S,e)-dihydride    ^^^^^^^f- 

[153°].  S.  1-7  at  6°.  Formed  by  boiling  the 
AM  or  (1,6)-  dihydride  (1  pt.)  with  Ao.,0  (2  pts.) 
for  6  minutes,  and  allowing  the  product  to 
evaporate  over  soda-lime  and  H^SO^.  The  an- 
hydride which  separates  is  boiled  with  water 
(Baeyer,  A.  269,  204).  Large  crystals  with  many 
facets.  The  Fb  salt  is  si.  sol.  HOAc.  Cupric 
acetate  gives  a  green  pp.,  si.  sol.  HOAc.  The  Ag 
salt  is  not  reduced  by  boiling,  even  in  presence 
of  ammonia  (unlike  any  of  its  isomerides). 

Reactions.— 1.  When  heated  at  100°  for  B 
long  time  it  is  partially  converted  into  anhy- 
dride. Bvaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution 
also  partially  converts  it  into  anhydride.  The 
anhydride  [135°]  is  also  got  by  heating  the 
acid    with  Ac,0.     It    crystallises   in   plates. 
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Readily  sublimes  in  feathery  plates.  Does  not 
bleach  litmus. — 2.  Sodium-amalgam  does  not 
reduce  it  even  when  gently  warmed  (Baeyer,  A. 
269,  205).— 3.  Dilute  HjSO^  and  MnO.,  oxidise  it 
to  phthalio  acid.  Boiling  alkaline  KsFeCys  also 
forms  pbthalic  acid.— ^.  KMnO,  is  at  once  de- 
colourised.— 5.  Boiling  (10  p.o.)  NaOHAq  forms 
(4,5)  and  (1,6)-  isomerides. 

A'  or  {3,4:,5,6)-Tetrahydride 

CH^ChJIcO^-  1:^2°°]-  Formed  by  dissolving 
its  anhydride  in  boiling  water  (Baeyer  a.  Astifi, 
A.  258,  203  ;  269,  176).  Got  also  by  distilling 
the  tetrahydride  of  pyromellitic  acid  (Baeyer,  A. 
166,  346).  Monoclinic  leaflets  (containing  aq). 
When  heated  at  100°  for  some  time  it  melts, 
forming  the  anhydride.  EMnOj  oxidises  it  to 
adipic  acid.  Boiling  cone.  EOHAq  changes  it 
to  the  A'  acid.  Oxidised  by  Br  and  alkalis  to 
di-oxy-phthalic  acid  hexabydride  (tartrophthalio 
acid). — BaA"  aq :  crystalline  pp. 

Methyl  ether  MojA".  Combines  with  Br, 
forming  two  dibromides  [84°]  and  [124°]. 

Anhydride  OsHjOa.  [74°J.  Formed  by  heat- 
ing the  A'  acid  or  its  anhydride  at  215°  for  some 
time.    Plates  (from  ether),  v.  sol.  ether. 

A«  or  (1,4:,5,6) -i^etrahydride 

c5:ch;0°c8:^-  P15^.  S.-88atl0°H.C.p. 
881,600.  H.P.  215,400  (Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  43, 
540).  Got  by  reducing  a  boiling  solution  of 
sodium  phthalate  with  sodium-amalgam  (Baeyer, 
A.  258,  175).  Formed  also,  together  with  the 
trans  A*  isomeride,  by  reducing  the  (4,5)-dihy- 
dride  in  the  same  way.  Prisms  (from  water). 
Bromine  vapour  yields  a  dibromide  [225°]. 
MeOH  and  HGl  form  an  oily  methyl  ether,  which 
yields  a  crystalline  dibromide  [74°].  EMnOj 
oxidises  it  to  oxalic  and  succinic  acids. 

Anhydride  OJEfi,.  [79°].  Formed  from 
the  acid  and  AcCl.  Prisms.  Changed  by  heat 
into  the  anhydride  of  the  A<  acid. 

Trans-A*  or  (1,2,3,6) -Tetrahydride 

CH.CHj.CH.CO2H  roifion  a  .lie  .*  eo 
CH.CHj.CH.CO,H-  '■^^"  J-  '*•  "°  "  "  • 
Formed,  together  with  the  (l,4,5,6)-tetrahy- 
dride,  by  reducing  the  (4,5)-dihydride  in~  boiling 
solution  by  sodium-amalgam  (Baeyer,  A.  258, 
210;  269,  161).  Leaflets  (from  water).  De- 
colourises KMnOj  at  once.  Yields  a  methyl 
ether  MejA"[40°],whiohformsa  dibromide  [117°]. 
Anhydride  CgHjOj.  [148°].  Got  from  the  acid 
and  AcCl.  Needles  (from  ether).  Changed  by 
heat  into  the  ais-  isomeride.  ' 

Cis-A'  or  (1,2,3,6)  -  Tetrahydride 
[174°].  S.  -9  at  6°.  Formed  by  adding  sodium- 
amalgam  at  0°  to  a  solution  of  the  Na  salt  of  the 
(l,6)-dihydride  la  a  current  of  CO,  (Baeyer,  A, 
269,  202).  Formed  also  by  boiling  the  trans  A* 
tetrahydride  with  AOjO  for  15  minutes.  Large 
prisms.  Boiling  AcjO  forms  the  anhydride, 
which  crystallises  from  ether  in  tables  [59°]. 

Trans-  (or  fumaroid)  hexahydride 
C.H,„(COyH)j.  [221°].  S.  -23  at  20°.  Formed 
by  reducing  the  hydrobromides  of  the  di-  and 
tetra-  hydrides  with  sodium-amalgam  or  with 
zinc-dust  and  HOAc  (Baeyer,  A.  166,  350  ;  258, 
214 ;  269, 161 ;  cf.  Mizerski,  B.  4,  558).  By  re- 
ducing the  (3,4,5,6)-tetrahydride  in  a  hot  solu- 
tion a  mixture  of  trans-  and  cis-  hexahydridea 
ja  obtained.    Leaflets  (from  water).     May  be 


distilled  unchanged  if  quickly  heated,  but  yields 
the  cis-  anhydride  when  slowly  heated.  Not 
oxidised  by  cold  aqueous  EMnO,.  Yields  a  di- 
methyl ether  [33°],  m.  sol.  ligroin.— PbA"  aq : 
plates. 

Anhydride.  [140°].  Formed  from  the 
acid  and  AcCl.  Long  needles  (from  ether). 
Changes  when  heated  into  the  cis-isomeride. 

Cis-  (or  maleoid)  hexahydride.  [c.  192°]. 
Got  from  its  anhydride,  which  is  formed  by 
heating  the  anhydride  of  the  trans-  isomeride  at 
220°  for  eight  hours.  Short  four-sided  prisms, 
more  soluble  than  the  trans-  isomeride.  Not 
attacked  by  cold  aqueous  KMnO^.  Cone.  HOlAq 
at  180°  changes  it  to  the  trans-  variety.  The  Ba 
and  Zn  salts  are  less  sol.  hot  than  cold  water. 
■  Anhydride.    [32°]. 

Isophthalic  acid  [1:3]  CsHj(C0.;H)j.  [0; 
300°].  S.  -013  at  25°;  -22  at  100°.  H.C.v. 
769,100.  H.C.p.  768,800.  H.F.  190,200  (Stoh- 
mann, J.  pr.  [2]  40, 138). 

Formation. — 1.  By  oxidising  j»-xylene  with 
K^CrjO,  and  H,SO,  (Fittig  a.  Velguth,  Z.  [2]  3, 
526 ;  A.  148, 11 ;  153, 268).— 2.  By  fusing  sodium 
formate  with  potassium  m-sulpho-benzoate  (V. 
Meyer,  A.  156,  265 ;  159,  1).— 3.  The  ether  iH 
formed  by  the  action  of  ClCOjEt  and  sodium- 
amalgam  on  m-di-bromo-benzene  (Wurster,  A. 
176,  149). — 4.  By  fusing  potassium  formate  with 
potassium  benzoate  (Bichter,  B.  6,  876),  m- 
bromo-benzoate  (Ador  a.  Meyer,  A.  159, 16),  or 
di-sulpbo-benzoate  (Barth  a.  Senhofer,  A.  159, 
228). — 5.  By  oxidation  of  jji-toluio  acid  (Weith 
a.  Landolt,  B.  8,  715). — 6.  By  saponiflcation  of 
its  nitrile. — 7.  By  heating  the  hydrides  of  prehn- 
itio  and  pyromellitic  acids  with  H^SO,  (Baeyer, 

A.  166,  334 ;  Sv^ipl.  7,  4).— 8.  By  strongly  heat- 
ing NaOBz  (Conrad,  B.  6, 1395).— 9.  By  oxida- 
tion of  colophony  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
(Schreder,  A.  172,  93).— 10.  By  the  action  of  a 
hot  aqueous  solution  of  cuprous  potassium  cyan- 
ide upon  m-diazo-benzoio  chloride,  and  saponifi- 
cation of  the  resulting  nitrile  (Sandmeyer,  B. 
18, 1498). 

Preparation. — m-Xylene  is  converted,  by 
heating  with  bromine  at  125°,  into  CjHj(CH2Br)3, 
which  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  the 
resulting  Cfi^iCHfiEt),  oxidised  with  chromio 
acid  mixture  (Kipping,  B.  21,  46). 

Properties. — Long  slender  needles  (from 
water),  m.  sol.  alcohol.    May  be  sublimed. 

Salt  s.-*jA".— BaA"  6aq.  Triclinic  crystals 
(by  spontaneous  evaporation)  (Lessen,  A.  266, 
30).  V.  sol.  water.— BaA"  4aq  ?  Needles  (by 
cooling  hot  saturated  solutions). — CaA"  25aq : 
needles. — AgjA" :  amorphous  pp. 

Methyl  ether  Me^A".  [65°].  Needles 
(from  dilute  alcohol).  H.F.  173,300  (Stohmann, 
J.pr.  [2]  iO,35S). 

Di-ethyl  ether  Et^A".    [0°].    (285°). 

Di -phenyl  ether  Ph^".  [120°].  Got  by 
boiling  the  chloride  with  phenol.   Long  needles. 

Chloride  CeH^(C001)2.  [41°].  (276°). 
Formed  by  heating  the  acid  with  PCI5  at  200° 
(Schreder,  B.  7, 708 ;  Miinchmeyer,  B.  19, 1849). 

Amide  C,H,(C0.NH2)j.  [265°]  (B.  Beyer, 
J.pr.  12}  22,  351);  [above  270°]  (Luokenbachj 

B.  17,  1431).  Got  from  the  chloride  and  NH,. 
Plates,  si.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Nitrile  C.H^Cyj.  [158°].  Formed  by  dig- 
tilling  potassium  cyanide  with  potassium  benz- 
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ene  m-disulphonate  (Barth  a.  Senhofer,  A.  174, 
236 ;  Meyer  a.  Michler,  B.  8,  672  ;  Nolting,  B. 
8,  1112;  Lnotenbaoh,  B.  17,  1428),  or  with 
potassium  m-chloro-  or  bromo-  benzene  sulphon- 
ftte  (Meyer  a.  Stuber,  A.  165,  165 ;  Limpricht, 
A,  180,  92).  Formed  also  by  heating  the  oxim 
of  isophthalic  aldehyde  OjHj(CH:NOH)2  with 
excess  of  AcCl  at  100°  for  a  long  time  (Miinoh- 
meyer,  B.  20,  508),  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
calcium  m-cyano-benzoate  (Bromme,  B.  20, 521), 
and  by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
C5Hj(CS.NH2)2  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  lead 
acetate  (Luckenbach).  Small  needles  (from 
alcohol),  insol.  water,  m.  sol.  ether.  Converted 
by  alcohol  and  dry  HCl  into  phthalimido-ethyl 
ether  C,H^(C(NH).OEt)j  [66°].  MeOH  and  HOI 
yield  0„H,(C(NH).OMe)j  [c.  62°];  while  mer- 
eaptan  and  HCl  form  CjHj(C(NH).SEt)j,  which, 
like  the  two  preceding  bodies,  forms  a  crystalline 
hydrochloride  (Luckenbach). 

Semi-nitrile  v.  ot-Ctano-eenzoio  acid. 

Tetrahydrlde  of  Isophthalic  acid 
C„Hs(C0jH)2.     [199°].    Formed  by  reduction  of 
isophthalic  acid  by  boiling  its  alkaline  solution 
with  sodium-amalgam   (Baeyer,  B.   19,   1806). 
Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  water. — AgjA" :  white  pp. 

Methyl  ether  Me^A;".     Oil. 

Isomeride  v.  Terephthalio  acid. 

References. — Amido-,  Bbomo-,  Bkomo-niiro-, 
Chloko-,  Iodo-,  Nitbo-,  Oxt-,  and  Oxy-AMiDO- 
Fhihalic  acids. 

Homo-phthalic     acid    v.    Carboxt-phentl- 

AOETIC  ACID. 

Diphthalic  aeid  v.  Diphthaltlio  acid. 

PHTHALIC  ALCOHOL  v.  Di-oxy-xylene. 

PHTHALIC  ALDEHYDE  CjHjOj  i.e. 
CsHj(CH0)2[l:2].  Mol.  w.  134.  [52°].  Formed 
by  boiUng  CeHjfCHCyj  (1  mol.)  with  NaOHAq 
(4  mols.)  (Colson  a.  Gautier,  Bl.  [2]  45,  509 ; 

A.  Ch.  [6]  11,  29).  Formed  also  by  oxidising 
CeH^(CHj.0H)2  (Hjelt,  B.  19,  411).  Solid,  v.  si. 
sol.  water.  Coloured  blue  by  NHjAq.  Slowly 
oxidised  by  air. 

Oxim  C„H^(OH:NOH)j.  [245°].  Small 
needles  (Miinohmeyer,  B.  20,  509). 

Isophthalic  aldeliydeC„H,(CHO)2[l:3].  [90°]. 
Formed  by  boibng  Cg'B.iOBa^)^  [1:3]  with  water 
(Colson  a.  Gautier,  Bl.  [2]  45,  509 ;  -V.  Meyer, 

B.  20,  2005).  Needles.  Eeduces  silver  solu- 
tion with  difficulty.  Gives  a  violet-red  tint  with 
rosaniline  reduced  by  SO^.  Oxidised  by  KMnOj 
to  isophthalic  acid.  • 

Oxim  C„Hj(CH:N0H)2.  [212°]  (Mflnch- 
meyer) ;  [180°]  (Meyer).  Plates  (from  hot  alco- 
hol). Converted  by  AcOl  at  100°  into  OuHjCy^. 
Yields  the  ethers  C,Hj(CH:N0Me)2  [77°]  and 
C„H4(CH:N0Et)j  [165°]. 

Reference. — Oxt-isophihalio  aldehyde. 

Isoinerides. — Terephthalio  aldehyde  and 
Phthamde. 

PHTHALIC  ALDEHYDE  ACID  v.  Aldehydo- 
BENzoio  ACID  and  Phthalaldehydio  acid. 

PHTHALIDE    C,B.fit   i.e.    C,B.^<^^yo. 

Lactone  of  a-Oxy-o-tolmc  acid.  [73°].  (290° 
i.V.). 

FonyiaUon.—l.  By  reducing  phthalyl  chlor- 
ide with  zinc  and  HClAq  (Kolbe  a.  Wischin, 

C.  J.  19,  339),  or  with  Mg  and  HOAd  (Baeyer, 
Z.  [2]  5, 399 ;  10, 123, 1445  ;  11, 637).— 2.  Occurs 
iimong  the  products  of  reduction  of  phthalic  an- 


hydride by  zinc-dust  aricl.  HOAc  (WisliceiiriS* 
B.  17,  2178).— 3.  By  passing  bromine-vapour 
over  o-toluic  acid  at  140°  (Hjelt,  B.  19,  412). 

,  Preparation. — Phthalimide  (1  pt.)  is  reduced 
to  phthalidene  by  means  of  tin  (Ij  pts.)  and  HCl. 
The  tin  is  ppd.  by  zinc,  and  sodium  nitrate 
added  to  the  filtrate.  The  yellow  pp.  of  the 
nitrosamiue  of  phthalidine  is  filtered  off,  washed, 
and  heated  with  dilute  NaOH.  The  phthalide 
is  ppd.  by  HCl  and  distilled.  Yield  on  the 
phthalic  anhydride  -70  p.o.  of  the  theoretical 
(Graebe,  B.  17,  2599). 

Properties. — Needles  (from  hot  water),  si.  sol. 
cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Does  not 
combine  with  NaHSO,  (Hessert,  B.  11,  238),  or 
reduce  ammoniacal  AgNOj.  Does  not  react  with 
hydroxylamine. 

Reactions. — 1.  Oxidised  by  alkaline  KMuO, 
to  phthalic  acid.  —  2.  Alkalis  and  alkaline 
carbonates  form  w-oxy-o-toluio  acid,  u.  vol.  iii. 
p.  781.  —  3.  Sodium-amalgam,  forms  hydro- 
phthalide  CgHjOj,  a  viscid  mass,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  also  '  phthalylpinacone '  C,jH,gO, 
[197°]. — 4.  Ammoma  on  heating  forms  phthal- 
imidine. — 5.  Aniline  at  210°  forms  phenyl- 
phthalimidine. — 6.  Phthalic  anhydride  on  heat- 
ing forms  diphthalyl. — 7.  KCy  at  185°  forma 
C„H,(CHj,.CN).CO,H  [116°],  which  forma 
CaA'2  2aq,  and  yields  carboxy-phenyl-acetio  acid 
on  saponification  (Wislicenus,  B.  18,  172 ;  233, 
112).  KCy  at  200°  yields  C,,B.„nfi,  (?)  [240°- 
245°].— 8.  Boiling  HIAq  forms  o-toluic  acii 
9.  Br  at  140°  forms  cao-bromo-phthalide.  CI 
at  160°  yields  phthalyl  chloride  (Eaoine,  A.  239, 
79). — 10.  NaOBt  acting  on  an  ethereal  solution  ^ 
of  oxalic  ether  and  phthalide  forms  an  ether 
C,2H,„05  [122°]  crystallising  from  alcohol  in 
needles,  and  forming  with  phenyl-hydrazine  the 
compound  CisHuNjO,  [159°]  (Wislicenus,  B.  20, 
2062  ;  A.  246,  342). 

Phenyl-hydrazine  compound 
ChH,  ^0^1.8.  CH,(0H).0,Hj.C0.N2H,Ph..  [174°]. 
Eeadily  formed  by  warming  phthalide  with 
phenyl-hydrazine  for  a  few  hours  (Meyer  a. 
Miiuchmeyer,  B.  19, 1707,  2132  ;  Wislicenus,  B. 
20,  401).  Sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol. 
ether.  Silvery  needles.  Partially  resolved  into 
the  parent  substances  by  fusion.  Very  unstable 
towards  acids  and  alkalis.  HjSO,  forms  a  colour- 
less solution,  turned  reddish-violet  by  FeClj. 

References.  —  Amido-,     Bromo-,     Chloro-, 

N1TRO-,  and  OXY-PHTHALIDE. 

"PHTHALIDE  CAEBOXYLIC  ACID  ti.  OxY- 

CARBOXYL-PHENYL-ACETIO    ACID. 

PHTHALIDE  SULPHONIC  ACID 

S03H.CjH4<^q2N,o.      Formed    by    warming 

phthalide  with  fuming  H^SO^  (20  p.o.  SO,  extra) 
(Hoenig,  B.  18,  3453),  Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
insol.  ether.  —  BaA'j.  —  CuA'^  2aq  :.  light-blue 
prisms. 

PHTHALIDINE  is  Phthalimidinb. 

PHTHALIMIDINE  O.ELNO  i.e. 

riXT 

C„H,<^^2>NH.    [150°].     (337°)  at  730  mm. 

Formed  by  reducing  phthalimide  with  tin  and 
HCl,  and  by  heating  phthalide  in  a  current  of 
NH3  (Graebe,  B.  17,  2598 ;  18,  1408  ;  A.  247, 
290;  Barbier,  O.  R.  107,  918).  Needles  or 
prisms,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.    Not  volatile  with  steam.     Oxidised  by 
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EMnO,  to  phthalimide.  Bromine  forms 
OuHoN^OaBra  [150°].  Distillation  over  zino- 
dust  forms  phenyl-isoquinoline.    Yields  a  nitro- 

derivative  OsH4<^^^^^>NH  [210=],  con- 
verted by  oxidation  into  phthalide.  Yields  also 
a  di-nitro-  derivative  [195°]. 

Salts.  —  B'HCl.  [150°].  Thin  white 
needles,  v.  sol.  water.- B'2H2PtCls.—B'»HAuCl4. 
[176°].-B'OA(NO,),OH.    [140°].-CaH„AgNO. 

Acetyl  derivative  OjHbAcNO.  [151°]. 
Needles  (from  dilute  HOAo). 

Nitrosamine      C8Hj(N0)N0.  [156°]. 

Yellow  needles  (from  water  or  alcohol).  Con- 
verted by  NaOHAq  into  to-oxy-o-toluic  acid,  and 
by  NaSH  into  thio-phthalide  CaH^OS  [60°]. 

Reference. — Di-ohloeo-phthalimidine. 

rjseMffo-Phthalimidine      CgH-NO     probably 

C,H4<'pQ^_]>NH.   This  compound  is  formed,  as 

hydrochloride,  by  heating  to-ohloro-o-toluylamide 
CaH,(Ca,Cl).C0.NH2  to  150°-160°.  The  pi- 
crate  B'CjH2(N02)sOH  forms  a  crystalline  yel- 
low pp.;  the  salt  B'^H^Cl^PtClj 2aq  forms  flat 
orange-yellow  needles  (Gabriel,  B.  20,  2234). 

ISO-FHIHALIMIDO-ETHYL  ETHER 
CaH,(C(NH).OEt)j  [1:3].  [66°].  The  hydro- 
chloride is  got  by  passing  dry  HCl  into  a  mix- 
ture of  isophthalic  nitrile  (1  mol.)  and  absolute 
alcohol  (2  mols.)  dissolved  in  benzene  (Lucken- 
baoh,  B.  17,  1431).  The  free  base  orystallisea 
in  smaU  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
decomposes  on  heating  into  alcohol  and  iso- 
phthalic nitrile.— B"H-20l2.    [270°].    Crystalline. 

PHTHALIMIDYL-BENZYL  v.  Benzylibenb- 

PHTHALIUIDINE. 

PHTHALIMIDYL-PEOPIONIC  ACID 

0„HaNO,  Le.  CaH,<^ggH-CH,CO^_ 

[225°].  Formed  by  dissolving  the  dilactone  of 
phenyl  ethyl  ketone  dicarboxylic  acid  in  NHjAq 
(Boser,  B.  18, 3119).  Long  yellowish  needles,  v. 
aol.  hot  qlcohol. — BaA'j. — CaA'^  |aq. — AgA'. 

Lactone  CjiHjNOa.  [o.  205°].  Formed  by 
evaporating  the  dilactone  mentioned  above  with 
cono.  NHjAq  on  the  water-bath.  Small  tables, 
v.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  cold  water.  Eeconverted 
by  boiling  HClAq  into  the  dilactone.  Dissolves 
easily  in  cold  aqueous  alkalis,  forming  salts  of  a 
dibasic  acid  C,|H„N04. 

PHTHALONIXRILE  v.  Nitrile  of  Phthalio 
Acm. 

PHTHALOPHENONE  v.  Di-phentl-phthai,- 

IDE. 

o-Phthalophenone  OsH^Bz^  [1:2].  [146°].  Got 
by  oxidising  o-di-benzyl-benzene  (Zincke,  B.  9, 
81).    Tables  (from  alcohol). 

Isophthalopheuoue  CjHjBzj  [1:3].  Phenylene 
di-phenyl  diketone.  [100°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  benzene  and  AlClj  on  isophthalyl 
chloride  (Ador,  B.  13,  820).  Plates  (from  alco- 
hol). Yields  two  dinitro-  derivatives  [200°]  and 
[100°]  7 

Mono-oxim  CaH5.C(N0H).CsHjBz.  [201°] 
(Nolting,  B.  19, 146).    Nodules,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Di-oxim  (0A.0(N0H))AH4.  [70°-75°] 
(Miinehmeyer,  B.  19, 1849).    Small  crystals. 

2>-Phthalophenone  OsH^BZa  [1:4].  Tere- 
phthalophenone.  (a)-Di-benzoyl-benzene.  [160^]. 
Formed  by  oxidising  ^J-di-benzyl-benzene  with 
CiOj  and  HO  Ac  (Zinoke,  B.  9,  31 ;  Wehnen,  B. 


9,  309).  Got  also  from  terephthalyl  chloride, 
benzene,  and  AICI3  (N.).  Plates  (from  benzene). 
PCI5  yields  C2„H„C1.,  [92°].  Sodium-amalgam 
forms  di-oxy-di-benzyl-benzene  [171°]. 

Mono-oxim.     [213°].    Nodules. 

Di-oxim.     [235°].     Crystals. 

PHTHALOXYI-AMIDO-ACETIC  ACID 
C,„H„N05  i.e.  CO,,H.C„H,.OO.NH.CH,.CO,H. 
Olycocoll-phthaloylic  acid.  [106°].  Formed  by 
the  action  of  alkalis  on  phthalyl-amido-acetio 
acid  (Reese,  A.  242,  6;  Gabriel  a.  Kroseberg,  B, 
22,  426).  Six-sided  plates  (containing  aq). — 
Na^A".— KjA"  :  hygroscopic  needles.— BaA". — 
Ag.^A'' :  plates,  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

PHTHALOXYI-AMIDO-BENZOIC  ACID 
C0,H.G„H4.C0.NH.C„H,.C0,H.   [277°].    Formed 
by  oxidation  of  the  ^-tolylimide  of  phthalio  acid 
with  KMnOj  (Michael,  B.  10,  576). 

PHTHALOXYL-AMIDO-HEXOIC  ACID 
C02H.C,H,.C0.NH.C,H,Me.C0.,H.  Occurs  in 
two  varieties,  the  active  [182°]  and  inactive 
[163°],  which  are  got  by  boiling  the  correspond- 
ing phthalyl-amido-hexoic  acids  with  NaOHAq 
(Eeese,  A.  242,  20).  Both  acids  are  decomposed 
by  boiling-water  into  leucine  and  phthalio  acid. 

PHTHAIUBIC  ACID  v.  Uramic  acid  of 
Phthalio  acid. 

DIPHTHALYL  C,„HaO.  i.e. 

Q.Q ^ 

°»^^<co.6o.co>^»^<-   [^'''^°]- 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  phthalyl  chloride 
with  reduced  silver  at  150°  (Ador,  A.  164,  229). 
2.  By  fusing  phthalio  anhydride  with  zinc- 
dust  ;  and,  together  with  other  products,  by  re- 
ducing phthalio  anhydride  with  zinc-dust  and 
HOAc  (Wislicenus,  B.  17,  2178).— 3.  By  heating 
phthalide  with  NaOAe  and  phthalio  anhydride 
or  thio-phthalio  anhydride  (Graebe  a.  Guye,  B. 
17,  2851 ;  A.  228,  126  ;  233,  241).-  4.  By  boiling 
phthalaldehydic  ether  with  alcoholic  KCN  (Gold- 
sohmidt  a.  Egger,  M.  12,  60). 

Prc^erties. — Needles,  insol.  water,  v.  si.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  May  be  sublimed  in  a  cur- 
rent of  COj.  Combines  with  Br  forming 
C.aHaBrjO,  [0.  225].  PCI5  at  160°  forms  the 
chloride  OiaHjCliOj  [245°].  Bromine  and  water 
at  100°  form  bromo-diphthalyl,  which  crystal- 
lises from  benzene.  Alkalis  form  diphthalyl- 
lactonic  acid. 

Hydride  C^^^fi^i.e. 

C»H.<^™-S^"^OaH,  [229°]  (W.);   [250°] 

(Hasselbaoh,  A.  243, 249),  a  product  of  the  action 
of  zinc-dust  and  HOAc  on  phthalio  anhydride 
(Wislicenus).  Needles  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol. 
HOAc.  Potash  forms  di-oxy-di-phenyl-ethane 
dicarboxylic  acid. 

Beferences. — Teiea-ohlobo-,     Niieo-,     and 

OXY-    DiPHTHALTL. 

PHTHALYL-ACETIC  ACID  C.aHaO,  i.e. 

c«H^<co.o^^'^°'^-  t°-  2*^°]  (^•^'  ^'■^°^'' 

260°]  (Eoser,  B.  17,  2620).  Formed  by  boiling 
phthalio  anhydride  (lOpts.)  with  Ac^O  (20pts.) 
and  NaOAo  (2  pts.)  (Michael  a.  Gabriel,  B.  10,, 
391,  1551,  2199).  Formed  also  by  dissolving 
aoetophenone  ow-dicarboxylio  acid  in  H^SO, 
(Gabriel,  B.  17,  2521).  Needles  (from  nitro- 
benzene), insol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Beactions. — 1.  Aqueous  NaOH  (1  mol.)  forms 
a  solution  of  its  Na  salt,  but  excess  ofalkaU  coa- 
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verts  it  into  acetophenone  ou-dicarboxylic  acid. 
2.  Distillation  in  vacuo  splits  it  up  into  COj 
and  methylene-phthalide. — 3.  Bromiwe  in  HOAo 
gives  CBr,.CO.CsH,.COi,H  [160°J.  Dry  Br  gives 
CjHiO.^:CBr.C02H  [c.  235°].— i.Chlorine  acting 
on  the  HOAc  solution  forms  CC13.C0.CbHj.C0,H 
[144°].— 5.  HjSOi  at  100°  forms  tri-benzoylene- 
benzene  (v.  vol.  i.  p.  485).— 6.  Ammonia  gives 
rise  to  phthalimidyl-acetio  acid  C,„H,N03  i.e. 

^«H<<CO  NH^'^^'^  (?)  which  crystallises 
from  water  in  needles  [c.  200°]  and  yields 
CaA'jaq,  BaA'2  4aq,  and  AgA'  (Eoser,  A  17, 
2623 ;  Gabriel,  B.  18,  2451).— 7.  NMeH^Aq  at  0° 
forms  _  NHMe.CO.C„H,.CO.CHj.COgH  [145°], 
which  is  converted  by  concentrated  £[^80,  into 

°»^*<CO.NMf '^^'^  [•=•  212°],  crystallising 
from  alcohol  in  silky  needles,  split  up  by  heat 
into  COj  and  ^e^iK.no-'SMe'  *  crystalline 
mass  which  is  converted  by  bromine-water  into 
C,„H,„BrNOj  [126°]  (Gabriel,  B.  18,  2453).— 8. 
Aqueous  ethylamine  forms  CjaHjjOsNj  crystal- 
lising from  ether  in  needles  [129°],  converted  by 

cold  H,SOj  into  C,H,<;^.gi^j^-°°»^  [180°] 


^and  by  heat  into  liquid  OaH4<[^7.j;j^j  * 


(Mer- 

tens,  B.  19,  2368). — 9.  Propylamine  forms,  in 
the  cold,  CjsHaNjO,  [103°],  crystallising  in 
prisms  (M.).  —  10.  Aniline  at  100°  forms 
CisHijNOj  [192°],  crystaUising  from  benzene  in 
cubes,  converted  by  cold  HjSOj  into  CisHuNO 
[265°]  and  by  heating  at  204°-230°  into  the  iso- 
meric 0,Hj<;^Q.§p^2  [100°]  (Martens,  B.  19, 

2871). — 11.  Secondary  and  tertiary  amines  have 
no  action. — 12.  Sodium-amalgam  forms  the 
lactone  of   oxy-carboxy-phenyl-propionio    acid 

(2-  ■»•)• 

Salt. — AgCijHsOi :  amorphous  pp. 
FHIHALYL-DIACETIC  ACID 

Oe^K^.O'^^''^^^^!'-  [158°].  Formed  by 
saponifying  phthalyl  -  di  -  malonic  ether  with 
KOHAq  (WisUcenus,  A.  242,  80).  Prisms.— 
BaA"2aq  :  prisms,  v.  sol.  water. — AgjA". 

PHTHALYL.ACET0ACETICETHEEC„H,jOj 

i.e.  C,-R,<^^-^^°-^°'^^-  [124°].  Foimedfrom 

sodium  aoetoacetio  ether  and  phthalyl  chloride 
(Fischer  a.  Koch,  B.  16,  651 ;  Biilow,  A.  236, 
185).  Prisms  (from  alcohol).  Decomposed  by 
HjSO^at  65°  into  HOAc  and  phthalyl-acetic  acid. 
Alcoholic  KOH  forms  deliquescent  crystalline 
KaCjjHijG,.  Phenyl  -  hydrazine  acetate  forms 
OjoHijNjOj  [238°],  which  is  reduced  by  zinc-dust 
and  HOAc  to  carboxy-benzyl-acetoacetic  ether 
[92°]. 

PHTHALYL    ALCOHOL   v.   Di  -  w  -  oxt  -  o- 

XYLENE. 

FHTHALYL-AMIDO-ACETIC   ACID 

0,„H,N04  i.e.  C„Hj:CA:N.CHj.Cq2H.  Phthalyl 
glycocolt.  [192°].  Formed  by  heating  phthalio 
anhydride  (2  pts.)  with  glycocoll  (1  pt.)  (Drechsel, 
J.pr.  [2]  27,418;  Eeese,  A.  242,  1).  Crystals 
(from  water),  decomposed  by  boiling  HOlAqinto 
phthalic  acid  and  glycocoll.  Gold  NaOHAq  forms 
phthaloxy-amido-acetic  acid  (3.  v.). — NaA'aq. — 
NH^A'.     [206°J.— CaA',2aq.— CuA'jSaq.— AgA'. 


— Pt(N.^H5A')2.  Colourless  prisms  ;  got  by  eva- 
porating a  solution  of  the  acid  with  oxide  of 
plato-diammonium. 

Ethyl  ether  ^iA.'.  [105°]  (H.) ;  [113°]  (G.). 
(above  800°).  Formed  from  Ag^A"  and  EtI  (E.), 
and  also  by  heating  potassium  phthalimide  with 
CH^CLCO^Bt  (Goedeckemeyer,  B.  21,  2688 ; 
Gabriel,  B.  22,  426).    Needles,  v.  sol.  benzene. 

PHTHALYL  -  p  -  AMIDO  -  BENZENE  SUL- 
PHONIC  ACID  C,Hj:C202:N.O„Hj.SO.H.  The 
Na  salt,  got  by  heating  phthalic  anhydride  with 
sodium  p-amido-benzene  snlphonio  acid  at  250°, 
crystallises  from  water  in  silky  needles  (Pellizzari, 
A.  248, 158 ;  G.  18,  814).  It  is  converted  by 
boiling  ammonia  into  phthalimide  and  sodium 
^-amido-benzene  sulphonate.  The  Ba  and  NH, 
salts  are  also  crystalline. 

PHTHALYL  -  o  -  AMIDO  -  BENZOIC  ACID 
C6HjCA:NC„H,.C0jH.  [217°].  Formed  by 
heating  anthranilio  acid  vrith  phthalic  anhydride 
(Gabriel,  B.  11,  2261).    Prisms,  sol.  HOAc. 

Phthalyl-m-amido-benzoic  acid.  [276°]  (G.) ; 
[282°]  (P.).  Formed  from  phthalic  anhydride 
andm-amido-benzoic  acid,  and  also  by  saponify- 
ing its  ether  [152°],  which  is  formed  by  heating 
phthalic  ether  with  m-amido-benzoic  acid  (Pelliz- 
zari, B.  18,  2M;  A.  232,  147).  Needles.  The 
amide  is  described  in  vol.  i.  p.  158. 

Anilide.  [209°].  Prisms  (Piutti,  B.  16, 
1322). 

PHTHALYL-AMIDO-ETHANE  SULPHONIC 
ACID  CsHAiN.OjHj.SOaH.  Salt.  —  KA'iaq. 
Formed  by  heating  potassium  amido- ethane 
sulphonate  with  phthalic  anhydride  (Pellizzari, 
O.  18,  324).  Monoclinic  crystals  ;  a:b:c 
=  7-908: 1:2-594;  i8  =  60°  42'.  Decomposed  by 
alcoholic  NH3  into  phthalimide  and  taurine. 

PHTHALYL  -  AMIDO  -  HEXOIC  ACID 
C.iHisNO^ie.  C8H,02:N.CH(CA).C02H.  [116°]. 
[o]d=  —21-87°  in  a  5  p.c.  alcoholic  solution  at 
22°.  Formed  by  fusing  leucine  with  phthalic 
anhydride  (Eeese,  A.  242, 9).  Needles,  v.  si.  sol. 
hot  water.  LsBvorotatory.  Converted  by  dis- 
tillation into  an  inactive  variety  [142°],  which 
yields  PtN^jA'jSiaq.  Cone.  HGlAq  at  150° 
forms  leucine  and  phthalic  acid.  NaOHAq 
forms  phthaloxy-amido-hexoic  acid  (q.v.). — 
NaA'.— NH,A'.    [160°-165°].— PtN^H^A'^  3aq. 

PHTHALYL-AUIDO-NAPHTHALENE  SUL- 
PHONIC ACID.CsHj:020j:N.C,„H5.S0,H.  The 
salt  EA'Saq  is  got  by  heating  sodium  (a)- 
naphthylamine"  sulphonate  with  phthalic  anhy- 
dride (Pellizzari  a.  Matteuci,  O.  18,  821).  It 
crystallises  in  needles,  sol.  water. 

PHTHALYL-7-AMIDO-ra-PKOPYL-MALONIC 
ETHEB  CsHj:CA:N.CH,.CH2.CHj.CH(C0^t),. 
[48°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  malouio 
ether  on  the  7-bromo-propyl-imide  of  phthalic 
acid  (Gabriel,  B.  28,  1767).  Monoclinic  plates 
(from  ligroin);  a:6ic  =  8-260:1:1-644;  5  =  81°  4'. 
Converted  into  8-amido-valeric  acid  by  heating 
with  HOlAq  at  190°. 

Phthalyl  ■  amido  -  di  -  propyl  -  malonic  ether 
C,H,Oj:N.OH,.CHj.CHj.CPr(CO,Et),.  [57°]. 

Formed  in  like  manner  from  propyl-malomo 
ether  (Aschan,  B.  23,  8698).  Prisms,  insol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

DI  -  PHTHALYL  -  DI  -  AMIDO  -  QUINONE 
Cj2H,„NjO,  i.e.  C(H,08(N:CA:O.H4)2[l:2:4:6]. 
[277°].    Prepared  by  heating  tri-amido-phenoi 
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hydrochloride  -with  phthalio  anhydride,  dis- 
solving the  resulting  O,Hj(OH)(N:02Oj:0jHj)3 
[above  300°]  in  potash,  and  treating  the  product 
CeHj(OH)(NH.0O.0eH,.0OjH)3  [above  300°]  with 
nitric  acid  (S.G.  1-48)  (Piutti,  G.  16,  254). 
Yellow  needles  (from  HNO3).  Forms  a  com- 
pound [174°]  with  phenyl-hydrazine.  HjS  passed 
into  its  solution  in  dilute  HOAc  forms  crystal- 
Une  0,Hj(OH)j(N:C.,Oj:CsH^)„  not  melted  at  310°. 

FHIHALYL-AMISO-SUOCIKIC  ACID 
0,jH^O,  i.e.  C8H,0j:N.CH(C0,H).CH,.C0,H. 
[225°].  Formed  by  heating  aspartio  acid  with 
phthalio  anhydride  for  1  hour  at  180°  (Piutti, 
a.  14,  473;  16,  2).  Tufts  of  prisms  (from 
water).  Decomposed  into  phthalio  and  aspartic 
acids  by  heating  with  HGlAq.  Boiling  aniline 
forms  aspartio  acid  and  the  phenylimides  of 
phthalio  and  phthalyl-amido-succinio  acids. 
Diphenylamine  forms  three  di-phenyl-amic 
acids  C,HA:N.OjHs(CONPhJ(CO,H)  [180°], 
[204°],  and  [194°] ;  the  first  and  third  crys- 
tallises with  aq,  and  all  three  yield  a  salt  AgA' 
and  are  decomposed  by  potash-fusion  into 
aspartic  acid,  phthalio  acid,  and  diphenylamine. 

Salt.-rCuA'24a4:  blue  prisms. 

Phenylimide        OgHANiCH^^^-^pj^ 

[264°].  Formed  from  the  acid  and  aniline. 
Small  needles  (from  HOAc),  nearly  insol.  alco- 
hol. 

Tetra-phenyl-di  amide 
CBH;,Oj:N.OjH3:CjOj(NPhj2.  Two  isomerides, 
[273°]  and  [286°],  are  got  by  heating  the  acid 
with  diphenylamine  for  5  hours  at  190°.  Both 
are  spUt  up  by  HClAq  at  200°  into  phthalic 
acid,  diphenylamine,  and  aspartic  acid. 

FHTHALYX    CHIOBIOE    v.     Chloride    of 
Fhiealig  acid. 

FHTHALYL-ETHAITE    v.     Anhydride    of 
Fhenyi,  ethtii  eeione  o-cabboxylic  acid. 

Si-phchalyl-ethane  C,^,o04  i.e. 


-C:OH.CH:C — s 


Ethine-di- 


«  *''Cca6         0.00/  «*• 

phthalyl.    [above  350°]. 

Formation. — 1.  Together  with  other  pro- 
ducts by  the  condensation  of  phthalic  anhydride 
with  succinic  acid  (Qabriel,  B.  lO,  1559 ;  19, 
837). — 2.  By  the  action  of  cone.  HjSOj  upon 
di-phenyl  ethylene  diketone  di-o-carboxylic  acid 
O^B.,{CO^).GO.CH.^.CH^.CO.O^B.t(COJi),.  or  its 
ether. — 3.  By  further  elimination  of  H^O  from 
the  (o)  or  (3)  anhydrides  CigHj^Oj  of  the  latter 
acid  (Eoser,  B.  17,  2770 ;  18,  3115). 

Properties.  —  Yellow  needles  (from  nitro- 
benzene), insol.  water  and  alcohol.  By  boiling 
with  alkalis  it  is  converted  into  di-phenyl  ethyl- 
ene diketone  di-o-carboxylic  acid.  Nitrous  acid 
forms  CijHidNjOs  a  crystalline  body  decomposing 
at  160°,  and  converted  by  boiling  HOAc  into 
C,  ANO,  [c.  240°]. 

Isomeride  0,8H,„04.  Formed  as  a  by-pro- 
duct in  preparing  the  preceding  body  by  heating 
phthalic  anhydride  with  succinic  acid  and 
NaOAc.  Bed  needles  with  green  lustre,  not 
melted  at  280°.  Insol.  water  and  alcohol,  v. 
sol.  hot  aniline  and  nitrobenzene.  Weak  acid, 
forming  unstable  violet  salts. 

FHTHALYL-ETHYL-HYDKOXYIAMINE  v. 

Tol.  ii.  p.  740. 

FHTHAIYL-HYDEOXYLAMINE  v.  vol.  u. 

p.  738. 


DI-PHTHALYIIC  ACID  C,„H,„0.  i.e. 
CO,H.C„H4.CO.0O.C„H4.CO2H  (?)  DiphthaUa 
add,  [272°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  diphthalyl 
(Ador,  A.  164,  236),  of  (e)-dinaphthyl-diquinone 
CjjHioOj  (Korn,  B.  17,  3021),  and  of  di-phenyl- 
ethane  dicarboxylic  acid  (Dobreff,  A.  239,  68). 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on  diphthalyl  dibromide  (Graebe,  A.  228, 132  ; 
242,  221).  Minute  tables,  almost  insol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Converted  by  boiling  cone. 
KOHAq  into  phthalic  acid.  Dilute  NaOHAq  at 
110°  forms  di-phenyl-carbinol  tricarboxylic  acid. 
Eeduced  by  HI  to  (C0fi.0^3.i)jd.^i.  Alcoholic 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  forms,  on  heating, 
0„H„NO,  [152°]  and  C,eH,N,0,  [286°]. 

Salts:  BaA"2aq:  plates.— Ag^A". 

Methyl  ether  McjA".  [192°].  Formed 
from  A.gjL"  and  Mel.  Lemon-yeUow  plates. 
By  passing  HCl  into  a  hot  solution  of  the  acid 
in  MeOH  there  is  formed  a  colourless  isomeric 
body  [276°],  partially  converted  into  the  methyl 
ether  by  heating  with  MeOH  at  200°,  and  split 
up  by  HGLAq  at  150°  into  diphthalylic  acid  and 
MeCl. 

Ethyl  ether  EtjA".  [155°].  Got  from 
AgjA"  and  EtI.  Lemon-yellow  needles.  The 
colourless  isomeride  [174°]  is  formed  by  ethyla- 
tion  with  alcohol  and  HCl. 

Anhydride  C^sB.fi,.  [165°].  Formed  by 
heating  the  acid  with  Ac.^0  at  200°.  Crystals 
(from  HOAc),  v.  sol.  chloroform. 

DIPHTHALYLIMIDE  C,bH,NOj  i.e. 

OeH<^^6=6.CO>°«H^^  t^^°^«  360°]. 
Got  by  warming  di-phthalyl-lactonio  acid  with 
NHjAq  and  by  heating  phthalimidine  with 
NaOAc  and  phthalic  anhydride  or  phthalimida 
at  220°  (Graebe,  A.  228,  137;  233,  246). 
Needles  (from  HOAc)  forming  a  yellow  solution 
in  NaOHAq. 

DIFHTHALYL-LACTONIC  ACID  C„H,jO,i.e. 

c»2<TO.o°^°^^"^'^*'*^°^-        ^^^^^^- 

aldehydic  acid.  Formed  by  warming  diphthalyl, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  H,  with  alcoholic  potash 
(Graebe  a.  Sohmalzigang,  A.  228,  126;  cf.  Ador, 
A.  164,  229).  Crystals  (from  alcohol).  When 
heated  for  some  time  at  220°  it  splits  up  into 
water  and  diphthalyl,  which  then  melts  above 
300°.  When  quickly  heated  it  decomposes  At 
235°-240°  with  partial  fusion.  Cone.  11,80, 
converts  it  into  diphthalyl.  Its  alkaline  solU' 
tion  is  yellow,  but  becomes  colourless  through 
absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  yielding  di- 
phthalic  acid. 

PHTHALYL-MALOHIC  ETHEE  Ci^B.,fl^,  i.e. 

CA<^'g:C(CO,Et),-  [7S°].  S.  (ether)  7-1 
at  9° ;  58-8  at  35°.  One  of  the  products  of  the 
action  of  phthalyl  chloride  on  sodium  malonio 
ether  (Wislicenus,  A.  242, 23).  Triclinic  prisms 
(from  ether),  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Reactions. — 1.- Decomposed  by  long  boiling 
with  water  into  phthalic  acid  and  malonic  ether. 
2.  Hot  potash  forms  malonic  and  phthalio 
acids.    A  solution  of  caustic  potash  at  0°  forms 

0«H.<^-g(OH).CK(CO^t),  ^^^'^''^  '^'^^ 
liberate  oily  '  phthalyloxymalonio '  ether,  which 
quickly  decomposes  into  phthalio  anhydride  and 
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PHTfiALYL-MALONlC  ETflEK. 


CA< 


-8.  NaOEt  forms  the  compound 
.  ,  crystallising  in 


p  „  >C0.9 


malonic  ether. 

^CO.Q 

V 0(0Bt).0Na(C02Bt), 

prisms,  t.  e.  sol.'  water,  yielding  the  cupric  salt 
Cu(0„H,gO,)2  2aq  and,  on  adding  an  acid,  oily 
C„H2„0,.  The  dry  salt,  NaO„H,gO,  is  eonverted 
by  EtI  at  100°  into  oily  C„H,5EtO„  upon 
which  alcoholic  potash  reacts  forming  the  salt 

0«H.<^°-g(OK).CEt{CO,K),  PP^-  "^  '^"^y  ^«- 
liquescent  plates  on  adding  alcohol  to  its  aqueous 
solution,  yielding  amorphous  AgjOuHjO,,  and 
splitting  up  on  acidification  into  ethyl-malonio 
acid  and  phthalic  acid. — i.  Zinc-dust  and  HOAe 
yield  o-carboxy-benzyl-malonio  ether  {v.  vol.  i. 
p.  705). — 5.  Alcoholic  NHj  forms  the  diamides  of 
malonic  and  phthalic  acids. — 6.  Sodium-malonic 
ether  forms  yellow  O.^'B^Na^O,,,,  decomposed  by 
boiling  water  into  phthalyl-dimalonio  ether, 
malonic  ether,  and  phthalic  acid. 

SeminitriU  ^^^*<^t:CCi.CO.^t 

[c.  175°].  Formed  from  phthalyl  chloride  and 
sodium  cyano-aoetio  ether  in  dry  Et^O  (Muller, 
G.  B.  112, 1140).  White  substance,  sol.  benzene. 

Phthalyl-di-malonic    ether    CjjH2ijO,„,    i.e. 

-C(CH(CO,Et),),-  C*9°J-  Fo'^^edfrom 
sodium-malonio  ether  and  phthalyl  chloride 
(Wislioenus,  A.  242,  23,  80).  Prisms  (from 
alcohol),  insol.  water. 

Eeactions. — 1.  PofosTi  forms  a  yellow  solution 
'containing  C^.^.^^S..p^„  which  separates  as  orange 
needles  (containing  2aq)  when  Et^O  is  added  to. 
a  solution  of  the  ether  in  alcoholic  potash. 
Boiling  aqueous  potash  forms  phthalyl-diaoetio 
acid  PiaHioO,  [158°].— 2.  Alcoholic  NaOH  forms, 
in  like  manner,  lemon-yellow  CjjH^^NajOio  2aq, 
decomposed  by  hot  water  into  malonic  and 
phthalyl-dimalonic  ethers  and  sodium  phthalate. 
EtI  at  100°  converts  the  Na  derivative  into 
CjjHjjEt^O,,,,  which  yields  ethyl-malonie  ether  on 
boiling  with  water. — 3.  The  di-sodium  derivative 
C22H2iNa20,„  is  converted  by  treatment  with 
ACjO,  phthalic  anhydride,  or  phthalyl  chloride 
into  'phthaloxy-dimalonic  ether'   Cj^Hj^O,  or 

^CO.C(COjEt)j 

6:0(COjEt), 

14°,  which  crystallises  from  ether  in  needles 
melting  at  117°  when  slowly  heated  and  at  106° 
when  quickly  heated.  '  Phthaloxy-dimalonic 
ether '  is  also  one  of  the  products  of  the  action 
of  phthalyl  chloride  on  sodium  malonic  ethei 
(Wislicenus,  A.  242,  28,  61).  It  forms  a  yellow 
solution  with  aqueous  E^CO,  and  KOH.  Alco- 
holic potash  forms  C2jH25KO,„,  which  is  the  mono- 
potassium  derivative  of  phthalyl-dimalonic  ether. 
Zinc-dust  and  HOAc  reduce  '  phaloxy-dimalonio 
ether '  to  oily  CjjHjgOg. 

PHIHALYL-PBOPIONIC  ACID  C.iHsO^  i.e. 

*^A<_Jc.CH.OHj.CO,H-  [245°-248°]. 

Formed  by  boiling  phthalic  anhydride  (5  pts.) 
with  propionic  anhydride  (10  pts.)  and  sodium 
propionate  (1  pt.)  for  45  minutes  (Gabriel  a. 
Michael,  B.  11,  1013,  1679).  Slender  needles. 
Converted  by  boiling  KOHAq  into  phenyl  ethyl 
ketone  o-carboxylio  acid.  Beduced  by  sodium- 
.-OO.Q 


G.H^< 


(?),  S.  (alcohol)  -57  at 


amalgam  to  CgHj< 


-CH.OjH^.OOjH 


[140°] 


which  yields  BaA'j  andAgA'and  is  converted  by 


boiling  baryta-water  into  oxy-carboxy-plienyl- 
butyric  acid  C0,H.C„H^.CH(0H).CjH4.C0,H. 
HjSOj  at  100°  forms  O.JL,S)^  [237°]. 

Salt. — AgA' :  white  powder. 

4OTWe  OhHjOsNHj,    [195°].    Leaflets. 

PHYCITE  V.  Eb^thmtb. 

PHYLLIC  ACID  C„H„.0,s  (?).  [170^.  S.G. 
1"014.  Extracted  by  alcohol  from  the  leaves  of 
the  cherry-laurel,  apple,  almond,  and  elder  (Bou- 
garel,  Bl.  [2]  28,  148).  Crystalline  granules, 
decomposing  at  180°.  The  K  salt  crystallises  in 
needles,  si.  sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol. 

PHYLLOCYANIN  v.  Chlokophyli.. 

PHYSAIIN  CuHijOs,  Occurs  in  the  leaves 
of  the  winter  cherry  (Physalis  Alkekengi),  from 
which  it  may  be  extracted  by  chloroform  (De- 
saignes  a.  Chautard,  J.  Ph.  [3]  21,  24).  Yellow- 
ish amorphous  powder,  with  bitter  taste,  v.  si. 
sol.  cold  water  and  ether,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Softens 
at  180°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  tempera 
ture.  SI.  sol.  acids,  m.  sol.  NHjAq.  Salt. — 
F\(C^t'S^fl^)ji)^•.  white  pp.,  got  by  adding 
Pb(0Ac)2  and  NHjAq  to  the  alcoholic  solution. 

PHYSET0LEICACIDC,5H3„O2.  [30°].  Occurs 
in  sperm  oil,  and  is  perhaps  identical  with  hypo- 
gseic  a',ia  (Hofstadter,  A.  91,  177).  Stellate 
groups  of  needles.  Not  affected  by  nitrous  acid. 
—  BaA'j:  crystals,  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

PHYSICAL  UETHODS  USED  IN  CHE- 
MISTEY.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  pre- 
sent a  general  account  of  the  chief  physical 
methods  of  inquiry  which  are  made  use  of  in 
attacking  chemical  questions.  In  each  section 
of  the  article  it  has  been  sought  to  lay  down  the 
principles  of  the  method  discussed,  and  to  pre* 
sent,  in  a  general  way,  the  more  important  re- 
sults that  have  been  obtained.  No  section 
claims  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals.  The  following  articles, 
which  are  not  specially  referred  to  in  their 
alphabetical  positions  in  the  present  articlcj 
should  be  consulted:  AaoEEOATioN,  States  of, 
vol.  i.  p.  87 ;  AioMio  and  moleculab  weights, 
vol.  i.  p.  336 ;    Chemical  akd  fbvsicaii  fbo- 

PEBTIES  OP  BODIES,  OONKECTIONS  BETWEEN,  VOl.  i. 

p.  730 ;  Densities,  eelativb,  vol.  ii.  p.  370 ; 
DissocuTioN,  vol.  ii.  p.  385;   Moleculab  con- 

STITUTION   01  BODIES,  VOl.  iU.  p.  410. 
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I.  CAPILLAEITT,  METHODS  BASED  ON. 
The  term '  capillarity '  is  given  to  that  property  of 
bodies  which  is  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  liquids 
in  narrow  tubes,  the  spherical  shape  of  rain- 
drops and  soap-bubbles,  the  spreading  of  oil 
on  the  surface  of  water,  and  many  other  pheno- 
mena. 

The  generally  accepted  theory  by  which  these 
phenomena  are  connected  and  explained  is  due 
mainly  to  Laplace,  and  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  the  parts  of  a  body  are  held  together  by 
attractive  forces  which-  are  insensible  except  at 
very  small  distances.  We  have  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  these  forces  in  the  cohesion  of 
bodies,  in  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation,  which 
is  merely  the  energy  that  has  to  be  supplied  to 
separate  the  parts  from  each  other,  and  in  the 
fact  that  at  high  pressures,  when  the  parts  of 
which  a  gas  is  composed  are  so  near  together 
that  they  never  get  altogether  away  from  each 
other's  influence,  the  compressibility  is  found 
to  be  greater  than  is  required  by  Boyle's  law. 
Though  Laplace  made  no  reference  to  molecules 
it  is  now  usually  supposed  that  the  attractions 
in  question  are  the  forces  acting  between  the 
molecules. 

Lnagine  a  molecule  of  a  liquid  surrounded 
by  a  sphere,  whose  radius  is  the  distance  at 
which  the  force  ceases  to  be  sensible.  If  the 
molecule  is  so  far  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
that  this  sphere  is  entirely  immersed,  it  will  be 
on  an  average  equally  attracted  all  round,  and 
no  work  will  have  to  be  expended  to  move  it, 
but  if  it  be  so  moved  that  part  of  the  sphere  is 
outside  the  surface,  there  will  be  a  resultant  force 
tending  to  draw  it  back  again,  so  that  to  bring 
a  molecule  into  the  surface  requires  an  expendi- 
ture of  work.  Now  if  we  distort  a  given  volume 
of  liquid  so  as  to  increase  its  surface  we  bring 
more  molecules  into  the  surface,  and  we  increase 
the  potential  energy  of  the  liquid  by  an  amount 
proportional  to  the  increase  of  surface,  or  the 
total  potential  energy  arising  from  this  source  is 
proportional  to  the  extent  of  surface.  Hence, 
since  in  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  any  system 
the  potential  energy  is  a  minimum,  the  liquid 
will  of  itself  assume  such  a  shaf  e  that  the  sur- 
face is  as  small  as  possible  consistently  with 
other  conditions,  such  as  the  action  of  gravity. 

It  is  plain  that  what  has  been  said  is  not 
restricted  to  liquids,  but  appUes  equally  to  solids 
and  to  the  surface  separating  two  different 
media.  In  the  latter  case  a  molecule  at  the 
surface  of  separation  is  acted  on  by  both  media, 
but  unless  the  attractions  are  equal  there  will 
be  a  resultant  force  acting  on  it,  and  it  will  have 
potential  energy  by  virtue  of  its  position. 

Capillary  phenomenx  are  often  regarded  as 
due  to  the  external  film  of  the  substance  being 
in  a  state  of  tension.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
a  tension  at  the  surface  of  a  solid,  but  the  con- 
ception leads  mathematically  to  the  same  re- 
sults as  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  sur- 
face energy,  and  is  practically  only  another  way 
of  stating  the  same  thing,  for  we  have  seen  that 
on  the  hypothesis  of  molecular  attractions  we 
arrive  at  the  result  that  the  surface  tends  to 
become  a  miniTnnm,  and  this  is  equally  well 


described  by  saying  that  it  behaves  as  though  it 
were  in  a  state  of  tension.  Further,  the  mea- 
sure of  the  tension— that  is,  the  total  force  acting 
across  a  line  of  unit  length — is  numerically  equal 
to  the  potential  energy  per  unit  area,  which  is 
easily  proved  as  follows.  Imagine  a  rectangular 
piece  of  the  surface  a  cm.  long  and  6  cm.  wide — 
increase  it  to  a  rectangle  a'  cm.  long  and  6  cm. 
wide.  Then  we  have  produced  [a'  —  a)b  sq.  cm. 
of  new  surface,  and  if  B  is  the  potential  energy 
per  sq.  cm.  we  shall  have  done  E(a'-a)6  units 
of  work.  On  the  other  hand,  if  T  is  the  surface 
tension,  the  force  acting  on  the  side  6  will  be 
T6,  and  we  have  moved  it  through  a' —  a  em.,  and 
hence  have  done  Tb{a'-  a)  units  of  work.  These 
two  measures  of  the  work  must  be  equal,  and 
hence  E  =  T ;  and  since  the  rectangle  can  be 
taken  anywhere  on  the  surface  and  with  its 
sides  in  any  direction,  it  follows  that  the  sur- 
face tension  is  the  same  at  every  point  and  in 
any  direction. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  tension  differs 
from  that  of  a  stretched  piece  of  indiarnbber, 
for  instance,  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  depend 
on  the  amount  of  stretching.  No  matter  how 
much  a  soap  film  is  »xtended,  the  tension  re- 
mains the  same  until  the  film  becomes  so  thin 
that  there  are  only  a  few  molecules  in  the  thick- 
ness. 

The  surface  tension,  then,  is  a  consequence 
of  the  molecular  attractions  which  tend  to  draw 
the  molecules  as  close  together  as  possible.  In 
order  to  balance  this  tendency  and  to  allow  the 
substance  to  be  in  equilibrium, Laplace  imagined 
the  existence  of  an  internal  hydrostatic  pressure, 
which,  from  the  value  of  the  latent  heat,  is  cal- 
culated by  Stefan  to  be  about  1300  atmospheres 
in  the  case  of  water.  The  potential  energy  due 
to  this  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  volume, 
which  is  constant  in  most  capillary  pheno- 
mena, and  hence  has  no  effect  on  the  equilibrium 
position. 

The  forms  of  crystals  are  probably  conditioned 
to  some  extent  by  capillary  forces.  Most  of  the 
properties  of  crystals  being  different  in  different 
directions,  the  potential  energy  of  a  surface  may 
be  expected  to  depend  on  its  direction,  and  those 
faces  wiU  be  formed  which  have  least  energy. 
Further,  as  a  large  crystal  has  less  surface  in 
proportion  to  its  volume  than  a  small  one,  the 
familiar  phenomenon  of  the  large  crystals  ab- 
sorbing the  small  ones  is  explained  by  the  loss 
of  potential  energy  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion {v.  Liveing,  Comb.  Phil.  Trans.  14,  370). 

If  two  immiscible  fluids  are  in  contact  with 
a  solid,  the  surface  separating  them  meets  that 
of  the  solid  at  a  constant  angle,  called  the  angle 
of  contact.  The  most  important  case  is  where 
one  of  the  fluids  is  air  and  the  solid  is  glass. 
Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine 
this  angle,  the  conclusion  being  that  in  most 
cases  it  is  probably  zero,  but  on  this  point  see 
Magie  {W.  26,  429),  Quincke  {W.  27,  219),  and 
Worthington  (P.  M.  [5]  20,  65). 

The  constant  which  is  most  commonly  used 
is  the  surface  tension  as  defined  above,  but 
Quincke  and  some  others  use  another  called 
the  specific  cohesion,  denoted  by  a',  which  is 
twice  the  surface  tension  divided  by  the  density 
of  the  liquid,  or  the  height  to  which  the  liquid 
would  rise  in  a  tube  of  unit  radius. 
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The  {oUowiug  are  the  principal  methods'  that 
have  been  used  in  determining  these  constants : 
1.  By  determining  the  rise  of  liquids  in  capillary 
tubes  (Quincke,  P.  139,  8 ;  Frankenheim,  J.  pr. 
23,  401). — 2.  By  weighing  or  measuring  the  drops 
from  a  rod  or  pipette  (Quincke,  P.  135,  621; 
Duclaux,  A.  Ch.  [5]  13, 76 ;  Linebarger,  Am.  S.  44, 
83). — 3.  By  measurement  of  large  drops  or 
bubbles  (Quincke,  P.M.  [4]  41,  245  ;  Eotvos,  W. 
27, 448 ;  Worthington,  P.  M.  [5]  20, 51).— 4.  By  de- 
termining the  force  required  to  detach  a  disc  or 
ring  from  the  surface  of  a  liquid  (Weinberg, 
Z.  P.  C.  10,  34). 

MendeUeff  states  as  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  perfect  liquid  that  its  surface  tension  should 
be  a  linear  function  of  its  temperature,  and  Selby 
(P.  M.  [5]  31,  430)  has  given  thermodynamical 
reasons  for  this  relation.  The  subject  has  been 
investigated  experimentally  by  Frankenheim, 
Weinberg,  and  others,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
equation  y=a—btb.oliB  approximately,  where  y  is 
the  surface  tension,  t  the  temperature,  and  a  and 
b  are  constants ;  Uence  by  determination  of  7  at 
two  temperatures  we  can  calculate  roughly  the 

temperature   -  at  which,  the  surface  tension  is 
o 

zero — that  is,  the  critical  temperature.  Eotvos 
extends  this  result  by  showing  that  the  rate  of 
change  with  temperature^ of  yvH,  where  v  is  the 
molecular  volume  of  the  liquid  (and  hence  7«' 
is  proportional  to  the  energy  of  the  amount 
of  surface  which  contains  a  given  number  of 
molecules),  has  a  constant  value  which  is  the 
same  for  all  liquids. 

The  only  measurements  of  the  surface  ten- 
sions of  pure  liquids  which  have  been  carried  out 
extensively  are  those  of  Schi£f  (A.  223,  47  ;  and 
0. 14,  368).  Schiff  determined  the  surface  ten- 
sions of  a  large  ntmiber  of  organic  substances  at 
their  boiling-points,  and  divided  the  observed 
values  by  the  molecular  weights,  denoting  the 
quotient  by  N.  This  quantity  was  found  to  be 
in  general  unchanged  by  the  substitution  of  one 
carbon  atom  for  two  hydrogen  atoms,  of  one 
oxygen  for  three  hydrogens,  and  similarly  for 
other  elements,  so  that  each  atom  had  its  hydro- 
gen equivalent,  and  compounds  with  the  same 
total  of  hydrogen  equivalents  gave  the  same 
value  for  N.  Taking  N  for  ordinate,  and  so,  the 
total  hydrogen  equivalent,  for  abscissa,  Schiff 
plotted  a  curve  from  which  he  obtained  the  rela- 
tion 

log  N  =  2-8155  -  •00728a;  -  log  x. 
This  equation  enables  us  to  calculate  the  surface 
tension  of  a  liquid  compound  from  its  formula. 

There  are  many  exceptions  to  the  law  that 
each  atom  has  a  fixed  hydrogen  equivalent.  For 
instance,  C  must  be  put  equal  to  3H  in  the  free 
fatty  acids  instead  of  2H  as  in  most  compounds ; 
CI  generally  has  the  value  7H,  but  when  seve- 
ral chlorine  atoms  are  attached  to  different  car- 
bons in  a  compound  it  has  the  value  6H ;  Br  is 
usually  equivalent  to  13H,  but  sometimes  to  IIH, 
and  so  on. 

A  few  preliminary  measurements  of  the  capil- 
lary constants  of  the  surface  separating  water 
and  organic  liquids  which  do  not  mix  with  it, 
have  been  made  by  Linebarger  (Am.  8.  44,  83), 
by  allowing  the  liquid  to  drop  through  the  water, 
np  wards  01  downwards,  according  to  its  specific 


gravity,  and  counting  the  drops  from  a  given 
volume.  The  results  already  published  show 
that  the  introduction  of  two  methyl  groups  in 
the  meta-  position  into  a  benzene  ling  does  not 
affect  the  surface  tension,  while  if  they  are  in 
the  para-  position  the  surface  tension  is  greatly 
diminished. 

The  surface  tension  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
a  salt  is  greater  than  that  of  water,  and  increases 
proportionately  to  the  amount  of  salt  present. 
Quincke  (P.  160,  337,  560)  found  that  for  solu- 
tions of  chlorides  of  equivalent  concentrations — 
that  is,  containing  the  same  amount  of  chlorine  per 
c.c. — the  constant  of  proportionality  is  the  same ; 
but  Yolckmann  (W.  17,  353),  on  repeating  the 
work,  concluded  .that  the  agreement  is  not  within 
the  errors  of  experiment.  Traube  {J.pr.  [2]  31, 
192)  showed  that  the  capillary  constant  of  a 
10  p.c.  solution  of  water  in  alcohol  is  not  raised, 
Uke  that  of  water,  but  is  lowered,  by  the  presence 
of  a  dissolved  salt. 

Determinations  of  the  surface  tensions  of 
solutions  of  organic  substances  in  water  have  not 
hitherto  led  to  any  important  general  laws.  Such 
substances  lower  the  surface  tension  but  not 
proportionally  to  the  concentration,  as  appears 
from  the  work  of  Duclaux  (A.  Ch.  [5]  13, 76),  and 
of  Traube  (B.  17,  2294;  J.pr.  [2]  31, 177;  34, 
292).  The  former  gives  the  law  that  if  aqueous 
solutions  of  two  alcohols,  or  of  two  acids,  have 
the  same  surface  tension,  the  percentage  compo- 
sitions of  the  two  solutions  wUl  have  a  constant 
ratio.  Traube's  work  confirms  this  result,  but 
leads  to  nothing  farther  of  interest  beyond  the 
fact  that  solutions  of  isomerides  have  not  gene- 
rally the  same  surface  tensions.  J.  W.  C. 
'  n.  OBYSTALLOGEAPHIO  METHODS;  v. 
Crystallisation, vol.i. p. 278 ;  and Isouobfhisu, 
vol.  iii.  p.  88. 

III.  DIALYSIS  AND  DIFFUSION,  ME- 
THODS BASED  ON.  When  a  solid  is  dissolved 
in  a  solvent  a  movement  of  the  particles  occurs 
from  the  places  where  the  solution  is  more  con- 
centrated to  the  places  where  it  is  less  concen- 
trated, and  continues  until  the  concentration  is 
uniform  throughout.  Similarly  when  gases  which 
do  not  react  chemically  are  mixed,  movements 
of  the  particles  take  place  until  the  gases  are 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  space.  The 
mixing  of  gase6  or  liquids,  by  reason  of  the 
movements  of  their  particles,  is  called  diffusion. 
When  the  diffusion  of  a  liquid  is  accompanied 
by  a  total  or  partial  separation  into  unlike  bodies, 
the  process  is  generally  called  dialysis ;  this  pro- 
cess is  usually  effected  by  allowing  the  diffusion 
to  take  place  through  an  animal  or  vegetable 
membrane.  The  chemical  applications  of  diffu- 
sion are  chiefly  connected  with  the  diffusion  of 
substances  in  solution,  and  generaUy  in  solution 
in  water. 

Graham  (2".  1850. 1,  805  ;  1851.  483)  was  the 
first  to  measure  the  rates  of  diffusion  of  "different 
compounds,  in  aqueous  solution,  without  a  sepa- 
rating membrane.  He  nearly  filled  glass  jars 
with  the  various  solutions,  carefully  poured  water 
on  the  top  of  the  solutions,  placed  the  jars  n  glass, 
dishes,  and  fiUed  these  with  water  untU  the 
water  extended  in  the  dishes  about  3  0.  above  the 
tops  of  the  jars.  The  dishes  were  set  aside  for 
some  time ;  when  the  process  was  to  be  stopped, 
glass  plates  were  slid  over  the  moutiis  of  the  jar^ 
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which  wwe  then  removed,  and  the  quantities  of 
substance  in  the  liquids  outside  the  jars,  called 
the  diffusates  by  Graham,  were  determined. 

Graham  found  that  the  quantities  which 
diffused  varied  much  according  to  the  com- 
positions of  the  diffusing  substances.  The 
quantity  of  a  specified  substance  which  diffused 
in  a  determinate  time  was  found  to  be  nearly 
proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  original 
solution.  Graham  also  found  that  diffusion  was 
able  to  effect  a  tolerably  complete  separation  of 
two  salts  whose  rates  of  diffusion  differed  con- 
siderably. He  looked  on  his  results  as  showing 
that  nearly  equal  quantities  of  chemically 
similar  salts  diffused  in  equal  times. 

A  few  years  after  Graham's  fundamental  ex- 
periments, Fick,  reasoning  from  Fourier's  theory 
of  the  conduction  of  heat,  came  to  the  tentative 
conclusion  that  the  quantity  of  a  salt  which 
diffuses  through  a  stated  area  is  proportional  to 
the  difference  between  the  concentrations  of  two 
areas  infinitely  near  one  another.  Assuming  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  a  definition  was  obtained 
for  the  diffusion-constant  of  a  salt  as  the  quantity 
of  a  salt  which  diffuses  through  undt  area  in 
unit  time,  when  unit  difference  of  concentration 
prevails  throughout  unit  distance.  A  long  series 
of  researches  by  Beilstein  (A.  99,  165),  Simmler 
a.  Wild  (P.  100,  217),  Stefan  [W.  A.  B.  79, 161), 
and  especially  by  Weber  (W.  7,  469,  536)  and 
Graham  (T.  1861.  183),  has  fully  confirm^ 
Fick's  law,  and  has  given  measurements  of  the 
diffusion-constants  of  many  substances.  Atten- 
tion should  be  drawn,  in  this  connection,  es- 
pecially to  Graham's  method  of  allowing  salts  to 
diffuse  in  water  gelatinised  by  starch,  gum,  &a. 
{T.  1861.  183  J  1).  also  Voigtlander,  Z.  P.  0.  3, 
316).  In  1880,  Long  (W.  9,  618)  made  a  number 
of  determinations  of  rates  of  diffusion ;  he  divided 
the  numbers  obtained  by  the  molecular  weights 
of  the  salts  used,  and  thus  obtained  figures 
which  represented  the  number  of  molecules  of 
each  salt  which  diffused  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. The  results  showed  somewhat  regular 
arrangements  of  the  molecular  diffusion-values. 
For  instance.  Long  found  that  the  haloid  com- 
pounds of  E  had  nearly  the  same  value,  that  the 
sulphates  of  Mg,  Zn,  Mn,  Co,  Ki,  and  Cu  had 
approximately  equal  values,  and  so  on. 

Marignac  (A.  Ch.  [5]  2,  546  [1874])  followed 
up  Graham's  observations  on  the  simultaneous 
diffusion  of  pairs  of  salts,  and  arrived  at  the  im- 
portant result  that  the  order  of  the  rates  of 
diffusion  of  the  salts  of  any  acid  ia  independent 
of  the  nature  of  the  acid,  and  that  the  order  of 
the  rates  of  diffusion  of  the  salts  of  a  metal 
is  indepeadent  of  the  nature  of  the  metal. 
Marignac  was  thus  able  to  construct  a  table 
showing  the  order  of  the  diffusion-coe£Scients  of 
acid  radicles,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  metals,  on 
the  other  hand.  The  table  is  as  follows : — 
CI,  Br,  I  H 

NO,  K,  NH, 

ClOj,  C10<,  MnO^        Ag 

CrO^  Oa,  Sr,  Ba,  Pb,  Hg 

SO4  Mn,  Mg,  Zn 

CO3  Cu 

Al 
Crystalloids  and  colloids.    Graham  observed 
that  the  rates  of  diffusion  of  different  substances 


differ'  much.  He  found  certain  substances  which 
diffused  in  water  with  very  great  slowness  ;  these 
substances  included  gums,  tannin,  albumen, 
caramel,  &o.  Inasmuch  as  the  substances 
which  diffused  comparatively  rapidly  generally 
assumed  crystalline  forms  when  they  solidified, 
whil^  substances  which  diffused  very  slowly 
solidified  in  amorphous  forms,  'Graham  called 
the  former  crystalloids  and  the  latter  colloids. 
The  solution  in  water  of  crystalloids  is  usually 
accompanied  by  thermal  changes ;  the  solution  i 
boil  and  freeze  at  temperatures  different  from 
the  boiling-  and  freezing-points  of  water,  and  the 
properties  of  the  solutions  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  the  solvent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
solution  in  water  of  a  'colloidal  substance  is  not 
attended  with  any  marked  changes. 

The  solution  of  a  colloidal  substance  allows 
the  diffusion  through  it  of  a  crystalloid,  in  solu- 
tion, but  scarcely  permits  the  diffusion  of 
another  colloid.  If,  then,  a  solution  containing 
a  crystalloid  and  a  colloid  is  separated  from 
water  by  a  colloidal  membrane,  such  as  animal 
or  vegetable  parchment,  the  crystalloid  will 
diffuse  through  this  membrane  into  the  water 
outside,  but  the  colloid  will  be  retained  in  the 
interior  liquid ;  in  this  way  colloids  can  be 
separated  from  crystalloids  by  diffusion ;  this 
process  was  called  dialysis  by  Graham. 

By  means  of  dialysis,  Graham  prepared 
many  compounds  in  a  colloidal,  or  jelly-like  form 
(T.  1861.  183).  Most  inorganic  colloidal  com- 
pounds were  fpund  to  exist  in  two  forms ;  one 
soluble  in  much  water,  and  the  other  gelatinous 
and  insoluble  in  water.  For  instance,  an  aqueous 
solution  of  silicic  acid,  containing  14  p.c.  of  this 
acid,  was  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of 
sodium  silicate  to  excess  of  ^ute  HClAq,  and 
dialysing  (by  pouring  into  a  flat  saucer  formed 
of  parchment  paper  which  was  floated  on  pure 
water)  for  some  days,  until  the  liquid  inside  the 
dialyser  ceased  to  give  a  reaction  with  AgNOjAq ; 
the  liquid  in  the  dialyser  was  then  concentrated 
by  boiling  in  a  flask.  The  solution  of  silicic 
acid  gelatinises  after  a  few  days,  or  at  once  hy 
addition  of  a  trace  of  an  alkaline  or  earthy  car- 
bonate, or  by  a  few  bubbles  of  COj,  or  by  certain 
soluble  coUoids,  such  as  gelatin  or  soluble 
alumina.  The  gelatinised  coU&idal  silicic' acid 
is  insoluble  in  water. 

Graham  prepared  soluble  and  gelatinised 
colloidal  forms  of  Al-A,  Fe^Oa,  CujFeCy,,  CraOj, 
stannic  acid,  &o.  Other  soluble  inorganic  col- 
loidal compounds  have  been  obtained  in  recent 
years. 

Graham  looked  on  colloids  as  very  different 
in  their  constitution  from  crystalloids.  He  re- 
garded colloids  as  prone  to  undergo  changes 
which  take  place  very  slowly ;  he  thought  it 
possible  that  the  molecule,  or  molecular  aggre- 
gate,' of  a  colloid  is  formed  '  by  the  grouping 
together  of  a  number  of  smaller  crystalloid  mole- 
cules.' Colloids,  according  to  Graham,  are 
capable  of  loosely  combining  with  various  pro- 
portions of  water;  this  process  of  'gelatinous 
hydration'  was  regarded  by  Graham  as  being 
'as  truly  chemical  as  that  "of  crystalline 
hydration.' 

Graham's  views  on  the  nature  of  colloids 
have  been  confirmed,  on  the  whole,  by  more 
recent  work.  3.  M.  van  Bemmelen  has  especially 
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studied  the  hydration  of  colloids.  He  gives  the 
name  h/ydivg^ls  to  those  gelatinous  hydrates 
whieh  contain  varying  quantities  of  water  not 
agreeing  with  any  definite  formula ;  he  describes 
the  reactions  of  hydrogels  with  gases  and  liquids 
to  form  what  he  calls  absorption-compounds,  and 
discusses  the  part  played  by  such  compounds  in 
the  soil  {L.  7i  35,  69 ;  Abstract  in  C.  /.  54, 985). 
For  van  B.'s  work  on  various  individual  colloids 
V.  B.  T.  C.  7,  37,  69,  75,  87, 106, 114;  Abstracts 
in  C.  J.  54,  1157-1162. 

Picton  (C.  J.  61,  187)  and  Picton  a.  Linder 
(C.  J.  61,  114,  148)  have  recently  prepared  a 
number  of  soluble  colloidal  forms  of  metallic 
sulphides,  such  as  CuS,  HgS,  As^Sj.  The 
colloidal  solutions  were  'obtained  (1)  by  pouring 
solutions  of  the  metallic  salts  into  H^SAq,  into 
which  HjS  was  continuously  passed,  and  dialys- 
ing,  after  removal  of  excess  of  HjS  by  a  current 
of  H ;  (2)  by  passing  H.^S  into  water  with  metallic 
hydrates  in  suspension  ;  (3)  by  suspending 
freshly  ppd.  metallic  sulphides  in  water  and 
passing  in  HjS.  All  the  solutions  contained 
combined  H^S,  and  were  therefore  solutions  of 
hydrosulphides.  The  solution  of  As^Sj  contained 
about  5  g.  ASjSj  per  litre,  and  that  of  HgS  about 
10  g.  per  litre.  These  colloidal  solutions  were 
shown  to  contain  solid  particles.  In  some  cases 
the  particles  were  visible  through  a  powerful 
microscope;  in  other  cases  the  particles  were 
proved  to  be  present  by  passing  a  ray  of  bright 
light  through  the  liquids,  and  showing  the 
scattering  of  polarised  light  which  thus  oc- 
curred. Solutions  of  '  colloidal  molybdic  acid,' 
and  colloidal  silicic  acid  containing  free  HGl, 
seemed  to  be  free  from  solid  particles.  Solution 
of  colloidal  antimony  sulphide  showed  no  par- 
ticles under  the  microscope,  but  the  presence  of 
particles  was  revealed  by  the  passage  of  a  beam 
of  light ;  after  keeping  for  about  ten  days,  par- 
ticles had  formed  sufficiently  large  to  be  seen 
by  the  help  of  the  microscope ;  and  after  some 
weeks  the  Sb  was  all  ppd.  as  Sb^S,.  In  this 
case  the  passage  could  be  followed  from  a  liquid 
contaming  very  minute  particles,  whose  presence 
was  detected  only  by  the  fact  that  they  scattered 
light,  to  a  liquid  containing  particles  sufSciently 
large  to  be  seen  under  the  microscope.  .  On  the 
other  hand,  a  solution  of  CrCl,  in  water  contain- 
ing a  little  chromous  acetate  was  able  to  scatter 
light,  and  therefore  contained  solid  particles; 
but  after  a  few  days  the  particles  were  no  longer 
present.  In  this  case  the  passage  could  be  traced 
from  a  liquid  containing  very  minute  particles 
to  a  liquid  free  from  such  particles. 

The  colloidal  solutions  did  not  diffuse,  with 
one  exception — namely,  arsenious  sulphide.  The 
diffusible  solution  was  obtained  by  running 
As20sAq  into  HjSAq,  into  which  HjS  was  con- 
tinuously passed,  and  removing  excess  of  H^S  by 
a  current  of  H.  This  solution  showed  no  par- 
ticles ujider  the  microscope,  but  as  it  scattered 
polarised  light  particles  were  present  in  it.  The 
liquid  was  put  into  a  small  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
which  was  placed  in  a  beaker  and  covered  with 
water ;  a  distinct  amount  of  Aa^Sa  bad  diffused 
in  one  day,  and  after  eleven  days  about  12^  p.o. 
of  the  AsjSj  was  found  in  the  diffusate.  This 
colloidal  solution  therefore  presented  the  in- 
teresting phenomenon  of  a  liquid  containing 
solid  particles  capable  of  scattering  polarised 


light  from  a  beam  passed  through,  and  yet  able 
to  diffuse  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  true  solu- 
tions undergo  diffusion. 

Picton  a.  Linder  consider  that  their  experi- 
ments establish  '  a  good  prima  facie  case  for  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  continuous  series  of  grades 
of  solution  passing  without  break  from  suspen- 
sion to  crystallisable  solution.'  They  look  on 
the  very  small  particles  in  some  of  these  colloidal 
solutions' as  large  molecular  aggregates,  and  they 
think  that  these  Aggregates  become  very  small  in 
the  solutions  which  can  diffuse,  and  that  the 
forces  by  which  the  aggregates  are  held  in  solu- 
tion '  become  more  definitely  those  of  chemical 
attraction.',  (In  connection  with  colloidal  solu- 
tions V.  Paterno,  Z.  P.  0.  4,  457 ;  and  Barus  a. 
Schneider,  Z.  P.  C.  8,  278.) 

Diffusion  of  gases.  The  fact  was  observed 
by  Dalton  (P.  M.  24,  8)  that  if  a  heavier  gas  is 
placed  in  a  bottle  which  is  connected  with 
another  bottle  containing  a  lighter  gas,  and 
placed  beneath  the  first  bottle,  after  some  days 
the  gases  will  be  equally  mixed  in  both  bottles. 
The  same  fact  was  observed,  and  some  measure- 
ments were  made,  by  BerthoUet  (Mim.  S.  d'A. 
2, 463).  Graham  {Q.  J.  S.  1829.  74 ;  P.  M.  1833. 
175,  269,  351)  made  a  great  many  measurements 
of  the  rates  of  diffusion  of  difierent  gases.  For 
most  of  these  he  employed  a  diffusiometer,  which 
consisted  of  a  glass  tube  about  20  cm.  long 
and  about  Ij  .cm.  diameter,  having  a  plug  of 
plaster  of  Paris  in  one  end-  extending  inwards 
about  5  cm.,  and  graduated  from  this  end 
downwards.  The  tube  was  filled  with  the  gas 
under  examination  and  placed  in  water ;  when 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tube  had  become 
constant,  the  total  volume  of  gas  now  in  the 
tube  was  measured,  and  the  amounts  of  air  and 
original  gas  contained  in  the  tube  were  deter- 
mined. With  gases  lighter  than  air  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  contents  of  the  tube,  as  the 
lighter  gas  passed  out  through  the  porous  plate 
more  quickly  than  air  passed  in ;  with  gases 
heavier  than  air  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
gaseous  contents  of  the  tube,  as  air  passed  in 
more  quickly  than  the  heavier  gas  passed  out. 

The  conclusion  which  Graham  arrived  at  was 
that  '  the  diffusion  or  spontaneous  intermixture 
of  twc  gases  in  contact  is  effected  by  an  inter- 
change in  position  of  indefinitely  minute  volumes 
of  the  gases,  which  volumes  are  not  necessarily 
of  equal  magnitude,  being,  in  the  case  of  each 
gas,  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
the  density  of  that  ga.s.' 

Modifications  in  Graham's  apparatus  have 
been  made,  and  many  determinations  of  the 
rates  of  diffusion  of  gases  have  been  conducted ; 
the  results  have  fully  confirmed  Grahani's  law, 
which  maybe  stated  in  the  formc:o'=  -/d':  •^d, 
where  c  and  c'  are  the  diffusion-rates  of  two 
gases  whose  relative  densities  are  d  and  d'. 

It  Is  evident  that  Graham's  law  of  diSusion 
gives  a  means  for  finding  the  molecular  weights 
of  gases;  inasmuch  as  the  law  enables  measure- 
ments to  be  made  of  the  relative  densities  of 
gases,  and  the  density  of  a  gas,  referred  to 
hydrogen,  multiplied  by  2  is  (approximately)  the 
molecular  weight  of  that  gas.  For  a  description 
of  an  instrument  for  this  application  of  the  law 
of  diffusion  V.  Bunsen's  Oasomet.  Methoden,  p. 
160.  M.  M,  P.  M. 
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IV.  DYNAMICAL  METHODS.  Several 
methods  used  in  attacking  chemical  problems 
may  be  put  together  under  this  general  title  :  v. 
Chemical  ohanob,  vol.  i.  p.  731 ;  Affinity,  vol. 
i.  p.  67  ;  AaGKEOATioN,  States  op,  vol.  i.  p.  87  ; 
DissocuTioN,  vol.  ii.  p.  385  ;  Equilibmdm,  Che- 
mical, vol.  ii.  p.  434 ;  Molboular  cokstituiion 
OF  BODIES,  Theomes  OF,  vol.  iii.  p.  410. 

V.  ELECTEICAL  METHODS. 
Historical. — The  history  of  the  science  of 

electricity  divides  itself  into  two  well-defined 
periods,  the  boundary  between  which  lies  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  is  marked  by  Volta's 
discoveries  concerning  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity when  different  substances  are  brought 
into  contact.  The  investigations  in  the  older 
period,  when  only  the  phenomena  of  friotional 
electricity,  characterised  by  small  quantity  and 
high  tension,  were  known,  showed  no  connection 
with  chemical  problems.  It  is  true,  Deimann 
and  Paets  van  Trostvijk'had  decomposed  water 
by  means  of  the  electrical  machine  ;  this  effect 
was,  however,  assigned  as  due  more  to  the  high 
temperature  of  the  electrio^parkthan  to  a  specific 
property  of  electricity. 

It  is  only  with  Galvani's  discovery  of  the 
electricity  which  appears  when  different  sub- 
stances are  brought  into  contact,  and  with  the 
soientific  investigation  of  this  discovery  by  Volta, 
that  the  period  of  electro-chemistry  begins.  This 
branch  of  science  is  thus  of  nearly  exactly  the 
same  age  as  the  current  century.  It  was  by 
means  of  the  pile  as  constructed  by  Volta  that 
chemical  changes  were  recognised  to  be  essential 
phenomena  concurrent  with  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current  through  certain^  substances. 
Directly  this  apparatus  became  known,  Nichol- 
son and  Carlisle  (1800)  used  it  for  the  decompo- 
sition of  water,  and  since  then  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  chemical  and 
electrical  phenomena  has  always  been  present 
to  the  mind  of  investigators.  The  mysterious 
and  unexpected  niode  of  action  of  this  apparatus 
soon  revived  the  hope  that  by  means  of  it  the 
problem  of  vital  activity  might  be  fathomed. 
Consequently,  the  electric  current  was  made  to 
pass  through  various  animal  fluids,  such  as  blood, 
protein,  <fec.,  with  the  object  of  following  the 
changes  produced  by  this  influence,  and  thus 
obtaining  information  concerning  the  processes 
taking  place  in  the  organism.  It  was  found  that, 
along  with  other  effects,  a  basic  reaction  was 
always  observed  at  one  pole,  and  an  acid  reaction 
at  the  other.  On  further  investigation  it  was 
found  that  the  acid  and  the  base  still  appeared, 
even  when  water  was  taken  instead  of  the  animal 
fluids,  and  thus  the  electric  current  seemed  to 
be  a  means  for  producing  acids  and  bases  from 
pure  water.  This  is  the  point  at  which  the 
classical  researches  of  Humphry  Davy  began. 
In  order  to  decide  whether  acids  and  bases  were 
really  produced  from  pure  water  by  means  of 
electricity,  he  repeated  the  experiments.  He  soon 
recognised  that  the  vessels  in  which  the  water 
was  contained  exerted  a  determinant  influence 
on  the  results ;  he  proved  that  very  small  quan- 
tities of  the  substance  of  the  vessels  were  always 
dissolved  by  the  water,  and  that  vessels  of  glass, 
clay,  basalt,  &o.,  were  subject  to  this  influence. 
The  electric  current  had  the  power  of  decom- 
posing the  very  small  quantities  of  saline  matter 


'  present  into  acids  and  bases,  and  of  accumulating 
these  at  the  poles,  where  they  could  be  detected 
easily.  Only  vessels  of  gold  proved  to  possess 
the  necessary  resistance,  and  when  these  were 
used  not  the  least  quantity  of  either  acid  or  base 
was  obtained  from  pure  water. 

After  Davy  had  thus  become  acquainted  with 
the  great  power  of  decomposing  compounds 
possessed  by  the  electric  current,  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  submit  the  most  diverse  substances 
to  its  influence.  By  means  of  the  large  batteries 
of  the  Eoyal  Institution,  which  had  been  con- 
structed according  to  his  plans,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  great  effects ;  he  decomposed  the 
alkalis,  and  isolated  the  metals  potassium  and 
sodium. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
the  impression  which  this  discovery  made  on  his 
contemporaries.  It  was  not  scientific  circles 
only  that  were  full  of  it ;  the  public  at  large  and 
the  daily  press  occupied  themselves  most  dili- 
gently with  this  fact.  Everyone  who  could  pro- 
cure some  dozens  of  copper  and  zinc  plates  tried 
to  repeat  the  experiment,  and  gave  an  account  of 
it.  Napoleon,  who  then  had  just  nearly  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  proceeded  at  once  to  have 
larger  batteries  constructed  in  order  to  smooth 
the  way  for  similar  disoovenes  By  the  French 
scientists.  He  also  offered  great  prizes  for  scien- 
tific works  dealing  with  voltaic  electricity. 

Davy's  discovery  was  of  great  importance 
for  the  development  of  the  science  of  chemistry, 
because  it  enabled  the  alkalis  to  be  classed  with 
other  basic  metallic  oxides.  Chemical  classifica- 
tion was  thus  simplified  considerably.  The  in- 
vestigations of  Davy  were,  however,  without 
influence  on  the  knowledge  of  chemical  alfinity, 
sound  as  were  the  views  ijield  by  this  man  of 
genius  concerning  the  relation  between  chemical 
and  electrical  processes. 

It  was  at  this  same  time  that  the  two  Swedish 
naturalists  Berzelius  and  Hisinger  carried  out 
work  which  then,  it  is  true,  did  not  attract  any- 
thing like  the  same  attention  as  had  justly  been 
aroused  by  Davy's  investigations,  but  which  had 
an  even  more  lasting  influence  on  the  later 
development  of  scientific  chemistry.  Davy's  ex- 
periments dealt  chiefly  with  the  fact  that  the 
electric  current  split  compounds  into  their  con- 
stituents, and  aimed  at  the  isolation  of  these 
constituents.  Berzelius  and  Hisinger  went  a  step 
farther ;  they  tried  to  grasp  the  laws  underlying 
this  decomposition,,  and  from  these  they  de- 
veloped atheoryconcerningchemical  compounds. 
The  generalisations  under  which  Berzelius  and 
Hisinger  comprised  their  results  were  as  follows : 

(a)  Chemical  compounds  are  decomposed  by 
the  electric  current,  and  their  components  collect 
at  the  poles. 

(2>)  The  combustible  substances,  the  alkalis, 
and  earths  go  to  the  negative  pole ;  oxygen,  the 
acids,  and  oxidised  substances  go  to  the  positive 
pole. 

The  fact  that  Berzelius  had  experimented 
chiefly  on  the  salts  of  the  alkalis  determined  the 
theoretical  conception  of  electrolysis.  Since  acids 
and  bases  appeared  at  the  poles  when  alkali  salts 
were  electrolysed,  acids  and  bases  were  considered 
to  be  the  components  of  salts.  Berzelius  assumed 
further  that  a  similar  binary  division  prevailed 
throughout  th9  whole  domain  of  chemioal  cont- 
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ponndg.  He  conceived  every  atom  as  endowed 
with  a  definite  quantity  of  positive  or  negative 
electricity,  and  this  led  him  to  distinguish  be- 
tween positive  and  negative  elements,  and  to 
arrange  the  elements  in  a  series,  beginning  with 
the  most  positive  down  to  the  most  negative. 
It  was  thus  that  for  Berzelius  the  combination 
of  elements  with  each  other  was  simply  an  act  of 
electrical  attraction ;  according  tohim  the  thermal 
and  optical  effects  which  are  produced  along 
with  chemical  combination  are  due  to  the  same 
cause  as  the  corresponding  phenomena  which 
accompany  the  electric  spark.  It  is  true  that 
at  this  point  Berzelius,  with  the  cautign  peculiar 
to  him,  himself  brings  forward  the  objection  that 
when  the  opposite  electricities  have  neutralised 
each  other  a  further  cause  of  their  keeping 
together  is  no  longer  present.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  consider  this  difficulty  of 
sufficient  importance  to  give  up  his  theory  for  it. 

When  a  positive  and  a  negative  atom  inter- 
act, their  electricities,  according  to  Berzelius, 
are  in  general  not  completely  neutralised,  as  the 
quantities  of  electricity  present  differ  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  atoms.  The  compound 
formed  thus  retains  a  surplus  of  positive  or  of 
negative  electricity,  and  acts  therefore  similarly 
to  an  element,  but  less  intensely.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  compounds  can  again  combine  with 
each  other  to  form  compounds  of  a  higher  order, 
and  so  on,  and  thus  is  brought  about  a  binary 
constitution  of  all  compounds. 

This  electro-chemical  theory  of  Berzelius, 
which  he  developed  more  fully  at  a  later  time, 
has  exerted  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  chemistry,  since  it  has  impressed  on  thii 
science  the  form  which  was  the  only  one  recog- 
nised from  1810  to  1810.  It  was  characteristic 
of  this  phase  that  after  this  first  investigation 
Berzelius  did  not  again  undertake  any  experi- 
mental work  on  the  action  of  electricity  on 
chemical  compounds.  The  places  wherein  the 
Berzelian  theory  was  weak  from  the  physical 
point  of  view  were  not  considered  at  all,  as  the 
theory  was  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  chemical 
classification ;  no  attempt  was  luade  to  explain 
by  means  of  it  the  problems  of  chemical  affinity. 

After  an  almost  uncontested  reign  of  twenty 
years'  duration  the  theory  of  Berzelius  proved 
itself  insufficient  to  follow  the  progress  of  the 
science.  Since  it  was  deduced  from  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  decomposition  of  compounds  by 
electricity,  it  was  not  surprising  that  it  could 
not  represent  the  ahemical  relations  of  organic 
compounds,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not  decomposed 
by  electricity.  Investigations  on  this  subject 
proved  more  and  more  conclusively  that  in 
chemical  compounds  individual  atoms  could  be 
sabstitnted  by  other  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms, 
quite  independently  of  the  'electro-chemical' 
nature  of  the  elements;  in  the  most  conspicuous 
and  best-known  examples  it  was  a  question  of 
the  substitution  of  'positive '  hydrogen  by  'nega- 
tive' chlorine.  Such  a  process  Berzelius  con- 
sidered to  be  quite  impossible  in  the  light  of  his 
theory. 

But  it  was  not  this  proposition  of  the  elec- 
tro-chemical theory  alone,  but  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  Berzelius's  system,  which  was  made 
doubtful  and  proved  to  be  untenable  by  the 
newer  development  of  organic  chemistry.    The 


theory  of  the  binary  constitution  of  chemical 
compounds  was  no  longer  capable  of  being' 
brought  into  accord  with  facts,  which  rather  led 
to  the  unitary  conception  of  substances.  Closely 
connected  with  this  development  is  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  conception  of  the  chemical 
molecule,  a  conception  which  assigned  a  sharply- 
defined  existence  to  the  combinations  of  the  ele- 
mentary atoms,  and  which  led  to  the  view  that 
these  structures  would  split  up  in  the  most 
diverse  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluences to  which  they  were  subjected,  although 
no  such  division  appeared  pre-existing  in  the 
molecule. 

At  the  same  time  (after  1840)  at  which 
purely  chemical  facts  had  proved  Berzelius's 
system  insufficient  for  the  domain  of  organic 
chemistry,  the  insufficiency  of  its  physical 
foundations  was  also  made  apparent.  This 
happened  in  consequence  of  Faraday's  funda- 
mental work. 

A  lively  discussion  concerning  the  cause  of 
the  production  of  electricity  in  the  galvanic  pile 
had  been  carried  on  ever  since  the  days  of 
Volta.  While  Volta  and  his  successors  sought 
for  the  cause  of  the  electric  tension  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  pile  in  the  contact  of  the  metals, 
a  number  of  other  workers  heild  to  the  opinion, 
as  first  expressed  by  Fabbroni,  that  the  cause  oi 
galvanic  electricity  was  to  be  found  in  the 
chemical  processes  which  take  place  in  the  pile. 
It  is  not  possible  to  enter  here  into  the  history 
of  the  contest  which  has  lasted  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Faraday  attempted  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem, and  in  so  doing  he  discovered  the  electro- 
lytic law  (1834)  which  goes  by  his  name. 

This  law  affirms,  firstly,  that  when  electricity 
passes  through  a  body  which  is  decomposed  by 
it— that  is,  through  an  electrolyte — the  quantity 
of  substance  decomposed  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  electricity  that  has  passed  through. 
Secondly,  the  law  affirms  that  when  the  same 
quantity  of  electricity  passes'  through  different 
electrolytes,  the  quantities  of  the  different  sub- 
stances which  are  thereby  decomposed  are  to 
each  other  in  the  ratio  of  their  chemical  equiva- 
lents. 

These  two  generalisations  primarily  sup- 
ported the  chemical  theory  of  galvanic  electricity, 
as  according  to  them  a  galvanic  current  is  never 
possible  without  a  corresponding  chemical  pro- 
cess. At  the  same  time,  however,  they  were  in 
unresolvable  contradiction  to  the  foundations  of 
the  theory  of  Berzelius  as  conceived  by  him; 
since,  if  one  and  the  same  quantity  of  electricity 
is  always  necessary  in  order  to  decompose 
chemicaJly  equivalent  quantities  of  any  sub- 
stances,  it  cannot  be  true  that  diffeient  quantities 
of  electricity  cause  their  combination,  in  which 
act  they  neutralise  each  other.  Berzelius  was 
keenly  alive  to  this  contradiction,  but  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  doubt  his  own  theory  he  preferred 
to  doubt  the  laws  of  Faraday,  and  he  continually 
argued  against  them. 

It  was  through  the  work  of  Daniell  {T.  1839. 
i.  97,  and  1840.  i.  209),  which  followed  up  the 
researches  of  Faraday,  that  the  electro-chemical 
theory  was  fought  on  the  very  ground  from 
which  it  had  sprung.  The  results  of  the  elec- 
trolysis of  neutral  salts,  such  as  potassium  sul- 
phate or  sodium  chloride,  when  the  two  elec- 
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trodes  of  the  electrolytic  cell  were  separated  by 
e  porous  diaphragm,  showed  that  detonating  gas 
(or  hydrogen)  was  formed  in  the  same  quantity 
as  in  a  voltameter  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
inserted  in  the  circuit,  and  besides  this  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  the  salt  was  decomposed  into 
acid  and  base.  This  phenomenon  cannot  be 
brought  into  accordance  with  the  law  of  Faraday 
otherwise  than  by  assuming  that  electrolysis  does 
not  split  up  the  salts  into  base  and  acid,  but 
rather  into  the  metals  and  into  the  elements 
(such  as  CI)  or  radicles  (such  as  SOJ  combined 
with  these.  Thus,  when  potassium  sulphate  is 
electrolysed,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are''?)nly  se- 
condary products,  just'as  the  tree  acid  and  the 
base  are  only  secondary  products ;  the  saltE^SOj 
BpUts  up  rather  into  free  potassium  K„  which 
acts  on  the  water,  forming  potash  (Kj+ilLJO 
=  H2-^2K0H),  and  into  the  radicle  SO,,  which 
with  water  gives  sulphuric  acid  and  oxygen 
(SO,  +  HjO  =  HjSO, + 0).  Correspondingly,  when 
copper  sulphate  is  electrolysed  we  obtain,  not 
copper  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  on  the  one 
Bide  metallic  copper,  and  on  the  other  side  SO, 
which  gives  sulphuric  acid  and  oxygen.  Thus 
Daniell  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
ception of  salts  as  consisting  of  base  and  acid 
would  have  to  be  given  up,  and  that  they  rather 
consist  of  a  metal  and  a  simple  radicle  (Gl,  S, 
&o.),  or  a  compound  radicle  (SO,,  NO,,  &o),  and 
he  further  pointed  out  that  Davy  had  already 
expressed  similar  ideas. 

The  same  result  to  which  the  application  of 
Faraday's  law  led  in  this  case  had  meanwhUe 
been  arrived  at  by  chemical  methods.  A^ter 
Graham  {T.  1833.  ii.  253)  had  reduced  the  differ- 
ences exhibited  by  the  salts  of  phosphoric  acid 
to  differences  in  the  amounts  of  water  held  by 
the  acid,  and  had  thus  founded  the  theory  of  the 
polybasie  acids,  Liebig  (1838),  in  his  celebrated 
paper  {A.  26,  113),  enunciated  th^  theorem  that 
all  acids  must  be  looked  on  as  hydrogen  com- 
pounds, and  that  the  formation  of  salts  consists 
in  the  replacement  of  this  hydrogen  by  metals 
or  metallic  radicles.  By  means  of  this  conception 
the  unnatural  division  between  the  salt^  of  oxy- 
acids  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  halogen  com- 
pounds of  metals  on  the  other,  was  again  put 
aside.  The  necessity  for  such  a  division  had 
been  felt  by  Berzelius  to  be  a  great  trouble,  and 
to  do  away  with  it  he  had  for  long  clung  tena- 
ciously to  the  assumption  that  the  halogens  were 
oxygen  compounds. 

The  first  attempt  to  utilise  the  facts  of  gal- 
vanism for  chemistry  had  failed.  In  1850  Ber- 
zelius's  electrochemical  theory  had  but  few 
supporters  left.  Still  the  consciousness  survived 
that  the  mistake  had  lain  in  the  form  in  which 
the  relation  between  chemical  and  electrical  pro- 
perties had  been  represented ;  and  it-continued 
to  be  recognised  that  this  relation  actually  did 
exist,  and  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 
A  sign  of  this  recognition  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  although  Berzelius's  theory  had  been  re- 
jected, the  elements  which  form  bases  were  still 
eailei  posiiwe  and  those  which  form  acids  were 
called  negative.  In  fact,  the  electrochemical 
contrast  of  the  two  constituents  of  salts  is  a  fact 
which  becomes  obvious  with  each  electrolysis, 
and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  was 
Quly  necessary  to  modify  the  view  of  Berzelius 
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and  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  acids  and  bases  (or 
more  correctly  their  anhydrides)  which  are  the 
constituents  of  salfs,  but  rather  it  is  the  metal 
and  the  acid  radicle.  This  modification  of  the 
electrochemical  theory  has,  however,  scarcely 
left  any  traces  in  the  development  of  the  che- 
mistry of  that  time.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
compounds  of  the  nature  of  salts  receded  quite 
out  of  the  foreground  of  interest.  Organic  che- 
mistry, which  at  that  time  developed  brilliantly, 
dealt  with  substances  very  few  of  which  could 
be  decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  which 
were  not  electrolytes,  and  for  which,  therefore, 
the  electrochemical  contrast  did  not  exist.  The 
unitary  conception  was  consequently  involun- 
tarily extended  to  the  salts,  and  the  important 
distinction  between  electrolytes  and  non-electro- 
lytes was  not  at  all  taken  into  account  by  che- 
mists. It  is  true  that  Faraday  attempted  to 
account  for  these  two  classes  of  bodies  by  sup- 
posing that  in  the  one  case  the  number  of 
positive  and  negative  atoms  was  the  same,  but 
in  the  other  case  these  numbers  were  different ; 
but  this  rule  proved  to  be  incorrect,  and  for  a 
long  time  these  relations  were  neglected  because 
they  could  not  be  grasped  scientifically.  After 
the  refutation  of  the  erroneous  views  of  Berzelius, 
people  thought  themselves  justified  in  altogether 
ignoring  the  electrochemical  relations. 

This  was  the  condition  of  electrochemistry 
till  quite  recently.  The  only  attention  it  received 
was  from  the  hands  of  some  physicists,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  purely  chemical  problems  did 
not  fare  particularly  well  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  more  so  as  even  up  to  the  present 
day  it  often  happens  that  from  this  side  the 
electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  represented 
as  the  electrolysis  of  water '  which  has  been  made 
conductive  by  an  addition  of  ^sulphuric  acid. 
Although  the  direct  furtherance  thus  given  to 
chemistry  was  insignificant,  yet  the  indirect 
effects  were  important.  If  it  is  possible  to  speak 
to-day  of  the  development  of  a  new  electroche- 
mical theory,  it  is  almost  exclusively  to  these 
physicists  that  we  owe  the  means  for  so  doing. 

The  first  investigator  to  be  mentioned  at  this 
point  is  Hittorf.  He  connected  his  work  with 
the  experiments  of  Daniell,  and  took  up  the 
consideration  of  a  phenomenon  which  had  re- 
mained incomprehensible  to  the  latter.  When 
Daniell  experimented  with  sulphuric  acid  in  his 
apparatus,  he  found  that  besides  the  electrolysis 
of  the  acid  a  change  in  the  concentration  had 
occurred ;  at  the  negative  pole  the  acid  solution 
had  become  more  dilute,  at  the  positive  pole  it 
had  become  more  concentrated.  It  occurred  to 
Hittorf  that  this  phenomenon  must  be  due  to  the 
different  velocities  with  which  the  two  consti- 
tuents or  ions  of  sulphuric  acid — that  is,  2H  and 
SO, — travel  through  the  liquid.  If,  for  instance, 
the  hydrogen  remained  at  rest  and  the^group 
SO,  alone  moved,  it  would  follow  that  after  the 
electrolysis  of  one  molecular  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  there  must  be  an  increase,  by  that  amount, 
in  the  concentration  at  the  positive  pole  towards 
which  SO,  had  travelled.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  hydrogen  alone  travelled,  the  concentration 
would  remain  unchanged.  Now,  it  had  been  found 
by  Daniell  that  the  increase  in  concentration  at 
the  positive  pole  was  equal  to  less  than  a  quartet 
of  the  quantity  of  aoid  electrolysed ;  the  necessary 
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conclusion  was,  therefore,  that  both  ions  travelled, 
but  that  SO4  moved  much  more  slowly  than  2H. 
Hittorf  proved  by  a  great  number  of  careful  ex- 
periments (P.  89,  177  ;  98, 1 ;  103,  1 ;  106,  337) 
that  this  conclusion  always  agreed  with  observed 
facts.  He  then  used  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
to  answer  chemical  questions,  for  the  solution  of 
which  no  other  means  existed  at  the  time.  But 
in  spite  of  their  great  importance,  Hittorf's 
results  have  been  all  but  completely  ignored  by 
chemists. 

These  experiments  afforded  verification  of  the 
conclusion  that  the  more  immediate  components 
of  salts—  or  what  is  the  same,  the  ions  of  salts — 
really  are  the  metal  and  the  acid  radicle.  At 
the  same  time  electrolysis  furnished  Hittorf  with 
the  means  of  solving  certain  old  problems.  Thus, 
for  instance,  opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether 
potassium  platinichloride  and  similar  salts  should 
be  considered  as  double  salts — for  example,  as 
2KC1  and  FtClj — or  as  salts  of  chloroplatinic 
acid  HjPtGl,.  Hittorf  submitted  sodium  platini- 
chloride to  electrolysis.  If  it  consisted  of 
2NaCl  +  PtClj,  it  followed  that  sodium  and  plati- 
num were  the  positive  ions  and  chlorine  the 
negative ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  NajFtCl,, 
the  ions  would  be  2Na  and  FtCl,.  In  the  first 
case,  therefore,  the  platinum  must  travel  to  the 
negative  pole,  in  the  other  case  to  the  positive. 
Experiment  decided  for  the  latter  view ;  the 
platinum  did  not  go  to  the  negative  pole,  as  the 
metals  generally  do,  but  travelled  with  the 
chlorine  to  the  positive  pole,  thus  proving  itself 
to  be  a  constituent  of  the  acid  radicle.  In  a  like 
manner  Hittorf  decided  quite  a  number  oi  similar 
questions. 

Buring  these  investigations,  Hittorf  drew  at- 
tention to  another  point,  which  at  a  later  time 
proved  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
fact  that  electrolysis  can  be  started  by  the 
weakest  currents  is  in  contradiction  to  the  usual 
chemical  views,  according  to  which  the  consti- 
tuents of  salts,  such  as  EGl,  Na^SO^,  &c.,  are 
held  together  by  very  strong  a£Bnities.  At  the 
same  time,  Hittorf  emphasised  the  fact  that  those 
substances  which"  conduct  electrolytically  are  the 
most  ready  to  interchange  their  constituents. 
This  fact  also  is  against  the  assumption  of  a 
specially  firm  binding  together  of  the. consti- 
tuents of  salts.  Occasion  will  be  found  later  to 
refer  to  this  remark. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  science  of  elec- 
tricity, besides  the  phenomena  of  electrolysis, 
in  which  the  chemical  nature  of  substances  has 
to  be  considered.  These  are  the  electrical  con- 
ductivities of  electrolyteSfthe  electromotive  force 
of  galvanic  cells,  and  galvanic  polarisation. 
These  fields  have  been  cultivated  till  quite  lately 
only  by  physicists  to  whom  purely  chemical 
questions  were  foreign. 

The  electrical  conductivity  of  an  eleotrolyte  is 
a  quantity  the  determination  of  which  was 
formjerly  attended  with  great  di£Bciilties,  These 
difficulties  occur  because  the  ions  which  sepa- 
rate where  the  electric  current  enters  or  leaves 
the  liquid  'polarise'  the  electrodes,  and  thus 
produce  new  and  imknown  eleetromotive  forces. 
Details  of  the  various  attempts  whi^h  hftve  been 
made  to  overcome  this  difficulty  will  be  given 
later.  It  was,  however,  only  in  1880  that,after  long 
aJid  varied  preliminary  inveBtigations,  F.  Eohl- 


rausch  (W.  11,  653)  indicated  a  really  practical 
and  accurate  method.  As  soon  as  the  values  of 
the  electrical  conductivities  of  electrolytes  could 
be  determined  easily,  by  Kohlrausch's  method, 
important  relations  soon  came  to  be  recognised 
between  the  conductivities  and  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  electrolytes.  The  most  important  of 
these  relations,  the  discovery  of  which  was  made 
by  ArrheniuB  (Bigh.  Swensk.  Ak.  8,  Nos.  13  and 
14,  1884),  lies  on  the  path  opened  up  by  Hittorf. 
The  fact  that  substances  capable  of  conducting 
the  current  and  of  being  electrolysed  are  also 
specially  capable  of  entering  into  chemical  re- 
actions, which  was  emphasised  by  Hittorf,  can 
now  be  made  definite  by  saying  that  both  powers 
are  nearly  proportional  for  different  electrolytes. 

From  this  discovery  there  has  grown  a  new 
electrochemical  theory,  which,  in  its  entirety, 
will  be  expounded  later  on. 

The  other  problem  concerning  the  connec- 
tion between  the  electromotive  force  of  galvanic 
cells  and  the  chemical,  processes  within  them 
was  solved  by  Hehnholtz  {Die  Erhaltimg  der 
Kraft,  1847),  and  later  on  also  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  (P.  M.  December,  1858),  and  this  was 
done  primarily  on  the  basis  of  a  hypothetical 
assumption.  According  to  Faraday's  law,  when 
equivalent  quantities  of  different  substances  are 
used  in  the  galvanic  cell,  equal  quantities  of 
electricity  are  always  put  into  motion.  This 
being  so,  the  intensity  of  the  motion,  or  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  galvanic  cells,  must 
be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  heat  produced 
by  the  chemical  processes  within  the  cell.  The 
supposition  is  made  here  that  all  heat  is  used 
for  electrical  work — a  supposition  which  Thom- 
son found  verified  by  an  experiment  of  Joule. 
Meanwhile  it  has  been  proved,  however,  that  the 
heat  produced  in  chemical  changes  is  not  gene- 
rally completely  transformed  into  electrical  work, 
and  Helmholtz  {B.  B.  1882)  himself  has  worked 
out  the  formula  representing  the  general  relation 
between  these  two  quantities. 

To  these  problems  are  joined  those  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  the  value  of  galvanic  polari* 
sation.  '  In  this  province  investigation  has,  how- 
ever, made  so  little  way  as  yet  that  it  suffices  to 
point  out  that  most  important  problems  here 
await  their  solution. 

The  foundations  of  the  science  of  eUcMcH/tf. 
General  considerations. — If  a  bar  of  per* 
fectly  pure  or  amalgamated  zinc  is  placed  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  no  chemical  action  takes 
place,  nor  is  there  any  such  action  if  a  bar  of 
platinum  be  introduced  into  the  acid.  But  as 
soon  as  the  two  metals  are  made  to  touch  each 
other  an  action  occurs ;  the  zinc  is  transformed 
into  zinc  sulphate  by  expelling  the  hydrogen 
from  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  hydrogen,  how- 
ever, is  evolved  at  the  surface  of  the  platinum 
bar. 

Direct  contact  of  the  two  n!t«tals  is  n6t 
necessary.  If,  for  instance,  the  zinc  is  touched 
with  the  end  of  a  copper  wire  and  the  platinum 
is  touched  with  the  other  end,  the  same  effect  ia 
produced.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  effect 
if  the  connection  is  made  through  glass,  woodj 
or  srfh  like  substances. 

'i^e  copper  wire  which  connects  the  two 
metals  has  acquired  special  properties  which 
remain  as  long  as  the  chemical  action  of  the 
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snlphuric  acid  on  the  zinc  lasts.  If  the  wire  is 
held  parallel  to  a  movable  magnetic  needle  at  a 
short  distance  above  it,  the  needle  will  be  de- 
flected ;  further,  the  wire  becomes  heated ;  and 
finally,  if  the  wire  is  out  in  one  place,  and  the  two 
ends  are  placed  close  to  each  other  on  a  paper 
moistened  with  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and 
starch,  it  can  be  perceived  that  a  chemical  de- 
eomt>ositionof  (he  potassium  iodide  has  occurred, 
since  a  blue  spot  of  iodide  of  starch  appears  under 
one  end  of  the  wire. 

Work,  or,  speaking  generally,  energy,  is  gained 
by  the  chemical  action  between  the  zinc  and  the 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  energy  usually  appears  in  the 
form  of  heat.  The  arrangement  described  shows 
that  it  is  possible  to  conduct  this  energy  away 
from  the  place  where  it  is  set  free — that  is,  from 
the  point  of  contact  between  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid — and  to  make  it  effective  at  any  point  of 
the  connecting  wire  we  please.  And  further,  we 
can  obtain  this  energy  at  will  in  the  form  of 
thermal  energy,  chemical  energy,  or  mechanical 
energy. 

The  sole  difference  that  can  be  perceived  be- 
tween the  metals  in  their  usual  state  and  when 
dipped  into  the  acid  is  that  they  have  become 
electric ;  the  platinum  shows  itself  charged  with 
positive,  and  the  zinc  with  negative,  electricity. 
By  means  of  a  suitable  electrometer  this  electric 
charge  can  be  measured.  It  appears  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  nature  of  the  metals,  as  well  as 
on  that  of  the  acid. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  the  chemical  action 
between  the  zino  and  the  acid  does  not,  as  usual, 
give  out  its  energy  in  the  form  of  heat,  but  in 
that  of  electrical  energy.  As  to  whether  the 
transformation  from  chemical  to  electrical  energy 
is  complete  or  partial,  and,  if  the  latter,  by  what 
this  partial  amount  is  determined,  these  are 
questions  with  which  we  can  occupy  ourselves 
only  at  a  later  stage. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  all  foi'ms  of 
energy,  electrical  energy  allows  itself  to  be  re- 
solved into  two  factors,  one  of  which  is  a  capacity, 
and  the  other  is  an  intensity.  For  these  factors 
the  general  law  holds,  that  a  system  can  be  in  a 
state  of  rest  only  if  the  intensity  of  the  energy  is 
the  same  throughout  the  whole.  An  exception 
to  this  occurs  only  if  different  kinds  of  energy 
are  present  simultaneously  in  one  system ;  then 
there  can  exist  a  diSerence  of  one  intensity,  if  a 
compensation  is  produced  by  a  correspondiiig 
difference  of  the  ot?ier  intensity. 

The  two  factors  of  electrical  energy  are 
called  quantity  of  electricity  and  electromotive 
force  or  potential ;  the  first  is  the  capacity,  the 
second  the  intensity.  In  accordance  with  the 
above-mentioned  law,  we  shall  therefore  say  that 
in  a  system  in  which  electrical  forces  alone  act 
there  is  equilibrium  if  the  electromotive  force 
or  the  potential  is  the  same  throughout.  This 
is  the  well-known  law  for  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity. 

With  substances  which  do  not  allow  of  any 
motion  of  the  electricity — that  is,  with  non- 
conductors— the  potential  can,  it  is  true,  be 
different  in  different  places.  But  then,  owing 
to  the  striving  for  equalisation  on  the  part  of 
the  potential,  small  displacements  are  produced 
in  the  body,  and  the  reacting  forces  of  elasticity 
which  accompany  these  form  the  compensation 


tor  tie  iiiequality  of  the  electric  intensity  or 
potential. 

When  contact  between  two  different  sub- 
stances occurs,  a  mutual  action  at  the  surface 
of  contact  is  generally  set  up,  and  a  displacement 
of  energy  is  thus  brought  about.  The  changes 
in  the  surface-energy  which  thus  occur  seem  to 
be  generally  compensated  by  corresponding  dif- 
ferences in  the  electric  intensity,  i.e.  the  surfaces 
of  different  substances  in  contact  attain  different 
potentials.  If  the.  substances  are  conductors 
of  electricity,  each  of  them  must  be  at  a  uniform 
potential  at  every  point  within  it ;  hence  a  dif- 
ference of  potential  etists  at  the  surfaced  of  con- 
tact only. 

Electrical  measurements.  In  order  to 
examine  systematically  the  nature  of  electrical 
phenomena  we  are  at  the  very  beginning  obliged 
to  find  a  measure  for  theih.  We  generally  start 
from  a  definition  of  quantity  of  electricity*,  since 
the  historical  development  of  the  science  has  led 
to  the  notion  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  phenomena.  And  yet  we 
have  no  proof  that  such  things  as  the  hypothetical 
electric  fluids  actually  exist.  What  we  do  know 
of  electrical  phenomena  are  the  mechanical, 
thermal,  and  chemical  effects,  i.e.  the  mani- 
festations of  the  electrical  energy,  and  it  is  this 
which  is  the  real  thing  underlying  the  electrical 
phenomena.  Quantity  of  electricity  is  a  mag- 
nitude of  the  same  order  as  perhaps  a  volume, 
and  one  which  can  be  increased  or  decreased  at 
will.  But  electrical  energy  cannot  be  destroyed, 
nor  can  it  be  produced;  it  can  only  be  changed 
into,  or  obtained  from,  other  forms  of  energy. 

Electrical  energy  is  then  to  be  measured  by 
the  same  units  as  other  forms  of  energy,  me- 
chanical energy  especially.  The  unit  used  for 
kinetic- energy,  which  is  represented  by  the  for- 

inula  —  v'  (where  m,  stands  for  the  mass,  v  for 

the  velocity),  is  double  that  energy  which  the 
mass  of  one  gram  possesses  when  moving  with 
the  velocity  of  one  centimetre  in  one  second. 
This  being  so,  the  unit  accepted  for  electrical 
energy  is-that  quantity  of  energy  which  is  ob- 
tained by  the  transformation  of  th^above-deflned 
quantity  of  kinetic  energy  into  electrical  energy. 
And  further,  since,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
electrical  energy  has  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
product  of  two  factors,  the  quantity  of  electricity 
Q  and  the  potential  E,  the  unit  by  which  the 
product  QE  must  be  measured  is  thus  also  fixed. 

The  units  of  the  two  factors  Q  and  E  are  still 
arbitrary,  in  so  far  as  we  can  choose  one  of  them 
at  will,  that  for  the  other  being  then  fixed.  In 
fact,  different  units  have  been  chosen  for  different 
purposes,  and  accordingly  different  systems  of 
electrical  magnitudes  have  been  obtained.  Fara- 
day's law,  that  equal  quantities  of  electricity 
travel  with  equivalent  quantities  of  separate 
ions,  supplies  the  chemist  with  a  natural  unit 
for  guantity  of  electricity.  Hence  that  quantity 
of  electricity  which  is  combined  with  one  gram 
of  hydrogen  as  ion  will  serve  as  unit  of  quantity 
of  electricity.  Then  the  unit  of  potential  would 
have  to  be  the  potential  at  which  the  above- 
defined  quantity  of  electricity  must  be  in  order  to 
produce  unit  of  work. 

This  system  of  units  has  not  become  general) 
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it  has  been  displaced  by  a  system  which  is  de- 
rived in  a  somewhat  complicated  manner  from 
the  action  ot  current  electricity  on  magnets. 
This  system  also  has  not  been  retained  un- 
changed, but  another  one  has  been  deduced  from 
it,  in  wHich  instead  of  the  unit  of  length  of  1  cm. 
a  lO'-fold  value  has  been  introduced,  while 
instead  of  the  unit  of  mass  of  1  g.  a  value 
10"  times  as  small  is  accepted ;  the  second  has 
been  retained  as  the  unit  of  time.  Hereby  the 
unit  of  electrical  energy  has  been  changed  also ; 
it  no  longer  coincides  with  the  mechanical  unit, 
but  is  10'  times  greater. 

In  this  system  the  unit  of  potential  is  called 
a  volt;  in  order  to  get  a  conception  of  its  magni- 
tude it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  difference 
ol  potential  at  the  ends  of  a  Daniell  cell  is  about 
l-l  volt. 

The  unit  of  quantity  of  electricity  has  been 
called  a  coulomb.  When  a  coulomb  is  forced 
through  a  volt  a  quantity  of  work  equal  to  10' 
mechanical  units  is  done. 

In  order  to  &x  the  relations  of  these  units  to 
other  units  of  energy,  we  must  first  remember 
that  the  work  necessary  to  move  1  g.  through 
1  cm.  against  gravity  is  equal  to  980  mechanical 
units,  approximately.  The  above-defined  unit 
of  electrical  energy  would  therefore  be  equal  to 

10' 

g—^,  or  approximately  to  10200  gravitation-units. 

Further,  the  unit  of  thermal  energy  is  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  raises  the  temperature  of  1  g. 
of  water  by  1°G.,  and  which,  according  to  the 
measurements  of  Joule,  is  equal  to  42350  gra- 
vitation-units, i.e.  42350  g.  would  on  falling 
through  1  cm.  give  up  1  calorie  of  heat,  or  would 
heat  1  g.  of  water  by  1°C.  Hence  this  magnitude 
is  equal  to  4-lS  x  10'  mechanical  units.  Since  the 
unit  of  electrical  energy  amounts  to  10'  me- 
chanical units,  it  follows  that  1  calorie  is  equal 
to  4-15  electric  energy  units,  or  1  volt  x  coulomb  is 
equal  to  0-241  calories.  A  number  obtained  more 
.  recently  by  Dieterioi  by  direct  measurements  is 
.probably  more  accurate.  According  to  him,  the 
,  energy  of  1  volt  x  coulomb  is  equal  to  0'2356  cal. ; 
the  unit  of  quantity  of '  heat  here  used  is  ^  of 
.  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  1  g.  of  water  in 
cooling  from  100?  to  0°.  This  factor  is  import- 
,  ant  for  the  relations  between  the  heat  produced  in 
chemical  changes  and  the  corresponding  electri- 
cal phenomena.  Finally,  we  know  from  measure- 
ments by  F.  Eohlrausch  and  Lord  Bayleigh  that 
1  g.  of  hydrogen  as  ion  carries  with  it  96540 
coulombs.  The  same  quantity  of  electricity  is 
carried  by  each  equivalent  of  any  other  ion,  for 
instance,  by  107  g.  of  silver,  ^  x  63-4  g,  of  copper, 
^  X  27  g.  of  aluminium,  &o. 

Electric  currents.  If  the  potential  of 
electricity  is  different  at  different  places  of  a 
conductor,  a  movement  of  the  electricity  is  pro- 
duced in  the  same  way  as  motion  is  produced  in 
a  mass  capable  of  moving  freely  when  it  is  at  a 
higher  level  than  its  surroundings.  If  the  dif- 
ference of  potential  is  maintained,  the  movement 
is  maintained  also. 

The  compensation  of  a  difference  in  electric 
potential  necessitates  a  decrease  in  the  electric 
energy,  which  in  this  process  changes  into  an- 
other form.  The  form  most  easily  produced  is 
thermal'  energy,  but,  as  has  been  mentioned 


above,  it  is  possible  also  to  obtain  mechanical 
or  chemical  work. 

The  measure  of  the  quantity  of  energy 
changed  into  another  form  is  given  by  the  pro- 
duct of  the  quantity  of  electricity  moved  into 
the  decrease  of  the  potential.  If  the  differences 
of  potential  are  distributed  over  measurable 
distances  the  process  is  called  an  electric  ctivrent 
The  term  has  been  taken  from  the  analogy  which 
in  fact  does  exist  between  currents  of  water  and 
currents  of  electricity.  The  level  of  the  water 
corresponds  to  the  potential  of  the  electricity, 
and  the  quantity  of  water  corresponds  to  the 
quantity  of  electricity.  In  both  eases  the  trans- 
formable energy,  or  the  available  work,  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  quantity  (of  electricity  or  ol 
water)  into  the  difference  of  level  or  of  potential, 
and  a  current  sets  in  when  a  difiereuce  of  level 
exists.  It  must  only  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
phenomena  which  are  brought  about  by  the 
kimetie  energy  of  the  moving  masses  in  water 
currents  have  no  analogy  in  the  domain  of  electri- 
city. The  electricity  behaves  as  if  it  possessed 
only  an  inappreciably  small  velocity  or  mass. 
Therefore,  when  the  electricity  has  sustained  a 
definite  decrease  in  potential,  it  has  lost  the  whole 
corresponding  quantity  of  energy,  while  the  water 
can  retain  a  part  of  it  in  the  form  of  velocity- 
energy. 

Electric  currents  are  measured  by  their  in- 
tensity. By  this  is  understood  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  flows  in  the  unit  of  time  through 
a  cross-section  of  the  current-path ;  hence  the 

intensity  I  has  to  be  put  as  -^,  where  t  stands  for 

the  time.  Since  electricity  moves  only  when 
using  energy,  a  loss  of  electrical  energy  cor- 
responds to  every  current,  the  lost  energy  gene- 
rally reappearing  as  heat.  When  heat  is  the 
only  form  into  which  electric  energy  is  trans- 
formed, the   f oUowiug    equation    must    hold ; 

W  =  EQ,  and  ^  =  EI,  where  E   stands  for  the 

loss  of  potential  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
path  of  the  current  considered. 

Experience  has  further  shown  that  different 
conductors  when  introduced  into  a  circuit  cause 
different  losses  of  potential  along  their  lengths. 
This  property  has  been  ascribed  to  a  resistance 
of  the  conductor  to  the  motion  of  the  electricity, 
in  a  way  similar  to  that  wherein  tubes  of  different 
bore  offer  different  resistances  to  the  motion  of 
water  within  them.  In  accordance  with  this,  the 
resistance  B  is  defined  as  the  ratio  between  the 
differenoeofpotentialE  and  thequantity  of  electri- 
city forced  by  means  of  it,  in  unit  time,  through 
the  conductor,  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  intensity 

I.    Here  we  have  E  =  rl  or  I  =  ^.     This  is  the 
I  E 

celebrated  law  of  Ohm,  that  the  intensity  or  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  equal  to  the  ratio  be- 
tween electromotive  force  and  resistance. 

Combining  this  law  with  the  preceding  one, 

W 
it  follows  that  -—  =  I^R.    This  expression  is  the 

law  arrived  at  experimentally  by  Joule,  accord- 
ing to  which,  for  currents  of  equal  strength,  the 
heat  evolved  in  unit  of  time  is  proportional  to 
the  resistance,  ajxd  for  equal  resistances  it  is  pro- 
porticmal  to  the  square  of  the'  current  strength. 
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It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  the  units  already 
given  the  values  for  the  units  of  the  two  new 
terras  introduced  when  defining  electric  currents, 
namely,  the  strength  of  the  current  S  and  the  re- 
sistance B.  The  unit  of  intensity  I  is  that  strength 
of  current  at  which,  in  every  second,  one  coulomb 
flows  through  the  cross-section  of  the  conductor ; 
the  unit  of  intensity  is  called  an  ampire.  The  unit 
of  resistance  is  that  resistance  by  means  of  which 
a  current  of  unit  intensity  (1  ampere)  produces  in 
unit  of  time  the  unit  of  heat.  As  we  have  seen 
above,  this  last  is  equal  to  10'  mechanical  units, 
or  to  0*2356  calories.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  represent  this  resistance  with  the  utmost 
possible  accuracy,  and  it  has  been  found  that  it 
equals  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  mercury 
of  1  sq.  mm.  section  and  106-3  cm.  in  length,  at 
the  temperature  of  melting  ice.  This  unit  of 
resistance  has  the  name  ohm.  Slightly  different 
to  this  is  the  legal  ohm,  which  has  been  fixed 
arbitrarily  as  equal  to  the  resistance  of  a  colunm 
of  mercury  106  cm.  long  and  1  sq.  mm.  section ,  the 
exact  determination  of  the  true  ohm  being  a  very 
difficult  operation.  The  commercial  resistances 
are  graduated  according  to  the  legal  ohm,  and 
in  scientific  works  in  which  the  absolute  value  of 
the  ohm  comes  into  consideration,  this  difference 
of  3  per  thousand  must  be  taken  into  account. 
In  most  cases  this  is  not  necessary,  just  as  in 
most  cases  it  is  immaterial  whether  or  not  a  set 
of  weights  is  made  according  to  exact  grams,  as 
long  as  it  is  only  made  exact  in  its  proportions. 

The  Law  of  Faraday.  Those  substances 
which  allow  a  movement  of  electricity  through 
them,  i.e.  conckuitors  of  electricity,  are  divided 
into  two  classes.  In  the  cases  considered  so  far, 
the  assumption  has  been  made  that  the  only  form 
of  energy  into  which  the  electric  energy  of  the 
current  is  transformed  is  heat.  Conductors 
which  imdergo  no  change  other  than  that  they 
get  heated  when  the  current  passes  through 
them  are  called  cond/uctors  of  the  first  class  or 
metallic  condiustors.  To  this  class  belong  the 
metals,  their  alloys,  carbon,  and  certain  com- 
pounds. 

Now,  there  are  many  substances  which  permit 
a  movement  of  electricity  through  them,  but  in 
so  doing  themsekes  suffer  chemical  change.  To 
these  belong  aqueous  solutions  of  acids,  bases, 
and  salts,  as  also  salts  in  the  molten  state,  and 
a  few  other  compounds.  Such  substances  are 
called  conductors  of  the  second  class  or  electro- 
lytes. 

The  movement  of  electricity  in  electrolytes 
takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that  the  com- 
ponents of  the  electrolyte  move  independently 
of  each  other.  Hydrogen,  the  metals,  and  the 
metallic  radicles  move  with  the  positive  elec- 
tricity, or,  according  to  the  usual  designation, 
from  places  of  higher  to  places  of  lower  potential. 
The  halogens,  the  acid  radicles,  and  hydroxyl, 
on  the  other  hand,  travel  with  the  negative  elec- 
tricity, or  from  places  of  lower  to  places  of  higher 
potential. 

According  to  Faraday's  nomenclature  the  com- 
ponents of  electrolj^tes — that  is,  on  the  one  hand 
the  metals,  hydrogen,  &o.,  on  the  other  hand  the 
halogens,  the  acid  radicles,  &c. — are  called  ions. 
The  first  named,  which  travel  down  with  the 
current,  are  called  cations,  those  which  travel  up 


In  a  circuit  consisting  exclusively  of  an 
electrolyte,  a  motion  of  electricity  can  take  place 
without  the  corresponding  chemical  action  being 
apparent.  But  if  a  conductor  of  the  first  class 
directly  touches  an  electrolyte,  whenever  there  is 
a  movement  of  electricity  there  is  also  a  produc- 
tion of  the  ions  at  the  surface  of  contact,  and  the 
chemical  effects  become  apparent.  As  proposed 
by  Faraday,  the  surfaces  of  metallic  conductors, 
where  they  touch  the  electrolytes,  are  called 
electrodes.  The  surface  at  which  the  anions  ap- 
pear is  called  the  anode,  and  that  whereat  the 
cations  appear  is  called  the  cathode. 

Faraday  also  formulated  the  general  law  to 
which  all  movement  of  electricity  in  electrolytes 
is  subject.  In  every  electrolyte  the  qiumtity  of 
ion  separated  out  is  proportional  to  the  qua/ntity. 
of  electricity  which  has  passed  through,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  electricity  passing  through  dif- 
ferent electrolytes  separates  quantities  of  the  dif- 
ferent ions  that  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  chemical 
equiealents  of  those  ions.  In  these  propositions 
it  has  been  assumed  for  simplicity's  sake  that  the 
ions  are  actually  separated  out  at  the  electrodes, 
but  this  is  not  essential  for  the  truth  of  Fara- 
day's law.  The  following  wording  completely 
expresses  the  actual  meaning  of  Faraday's  law : 
Electricity  can  move  in  electrolytes  only  simul- 
taneously with  the  ions,  and  so  that  chemically 
equioalent  quantities  of  the  different  ions  carry 
with  them  equal  quanUttes  of  positive  or  of 


We  arrive  at  a  perfectly  appropriate  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  electrolytic  conduction  if 
we  assume  that  each  equivalent  of  the  different 
ions  possesses  an  equally  large  capacity  for 
electricity,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Helmholtz, 
'  the  electricity  in  electrolytes  behaves  as  if  it 
were  divided  into  equal  atoms.' 

In  applying  Faraday's  law,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  difference 
between  the  equivalent  and  the  atom ;  the 
equivalent  we^ht  is  equal  to  the  atomic  weight 
divided  by  the  valency.  Thus  the  same  quantity 
of  electricity  travels  with  107  g.  of  silver,^  x  65-5g. 
of  zinc,  and  |  x  27  g.  of  aluminium ;  also  with 
35-5  g.  of  chlorine  there  travels  only  half  as 
much  electricity  as  with  96  g.  of  SO4.  As  an 
amplification  of  the  illustration  used  above,  we 
must  assign  to  each  atom  as  many  equal 
capacities  for  electricity  as  the  number  o( 
valencies  it  possesses.  Perhaps  this  is  the  path 
by  which  in  the  future  we  may  arrive  at  aa 
elucidation  of  the  nature  of  chemical  valency. 

The  truth  of  Faraday's  law  was  tested  by  ita 
discoverer  himself  in  many  ways  {Exp.  Bes,, 
vii.  ser.).  He  convinced  himself  that  the  sama. 
quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was  always  de- 
composed by  the  same  current,  whether  the, 
electrodes,  or  the  B.M.F.,  were  large  or  small.. 
Nor  did  the  strength  of  the  acid  exert  any  influ- 
ence. Finally,  he  introduced  into  the  sama. 
circuit  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  tin  chloride, 
lead  chloride,  or  lead  borate,  or  he  led  the  same 
current  through  different  beakers  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  using  electrodes  of  different  metals; 
in  all  cases  he  found  his  law  verified.  Later  oii> 
other  investigators  have  tested  whether  part  of 
the  electricity  is  not  perliaps  conducted  througli 
electrolytes  in  the  same  way  as  through  metals, 
but  no  trace   of  this  lias  been,  discovered ;  I'd 
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every,  case  the 'electricity  passed  through  has 
been  strictly  pipportional  to  the  quantity  of  ion 
separated  out.  And  the  law  of  equivalency  has 
also  proved  itself  so  correct  that  it  has  been 
used  lately  as  a  means  for  determining  equivalent 
weights,  and  hence  atomic  ireights. 

The  cases  in  which  the  same  element  exhibits 
different  valencies  according  to  circumstances  are 
of  special  interest.  Many  such  cases  have  been 
examined  by  Begnauld  (A.  Ch.  [4]  11),  who 
formed  cells  by  taking  platinum  and  different 
metals,  along  with  the  corresponding  electrolytes, 
and  then  determined  the  quantities  of  metal 
dissolved  when  equal  quantities  of  electricity  had 
been  allowed  to  pass.  Thus  it  was  found  that 
mercury  in  dilute  nitric  acid  has  the  equivalent 
200,  since  it  is  changed  into  HgNOj,  a  compound 
of  mono-valent  mercury ;  in  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium cyanide  it  has  the  equivalent  100,  because 
it  becomes  Hg(CN)2,  in  which  the  mercury  is  di- 
valent. Similarly,  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid 
forms  GuCl  and  has  the  equivalent  63-4;  in 
nitric  acid  it  forms  Cu(N05)2,  and  has  the  equiva- 
lent 31'7.  Tin  scarcely  ever  passes  into  solution 
except  as  a  di-valent  element ;  it  is  only  in 
alkaline  polysulphides  and  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  containing  nitre  that  it  acts  as  a  tetra- 
valent  element.  Tellurium  also  can  be  made  to 
act  as  a  di-valent  and  a  tetra-valent  element.  It 
is  known  that  the  elements  mentioned  show  qmte 
diffe^nt  reactions  in  their  solutions,  according 
as  they  are  present  as  mercurous  or  mercuric,  as 
stannous  or  stannic  compounds,  <%c.  Hence  in 
these  cases  the  nature  of  the  chemical  reactions 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which 
the  ions  are  combined. 

This  is  the  place  to  refer  back  to  a  mis- 
understanding concerning  the  law  of  Faraday 
into  which  Berzelius  first  feU,  and  which  has 
recurred  many  times  since.  As  has  been  men- 
tioned, EerzehuB  saw  in  this  law  a  contradic- 
tion to  his  theory,,  and  tried  to  refute  it  by  the 
following  argument:  if  equal  quantities  of 
electricity  were  required  for  the  decomposition 
of  equivalent  quantities  of  the  most  diverse 
compounds,  it  would  follow  that  these  could  be 
decomposed  by  equal  forces ;  this,  however,  is 
not  possible,  since  the  different  substances  are 
evidently  held  together  by  quite  different  forces 
of  affinity.  From  the  illustration  given  above  it 
can  be  seen  that,  contrary  to  the  assumption  of 
Berzelius  (which,  however,  was  very  excusable, 
considering  the  state  of  electrical  science  at 
that  time),  Faraday's  law  does  not  in  anyway 
deal  with  forces,  but  rather  with  quantities  of 
electricity.  Comparing  electrical  decomposition 
to  the  raising  of  water  out  of  weUs  by  means  of 
buckets,  Faraday's  law  asserts  that  in  spite  of 
the  differences  in  the  depths  of  the  wells,  the 
size  of  the  buckets  is  always  the  same.  We  would 
fall  into  an  error  similar  to  that  of  Berzelius  if 
we  concluded  from  the  equal  size  of  the  buckets 
that  the  work  necessary  for  raising  the  water  out 
of  all  the  weUs  of  different  depths  was  the  same. 
The  illustration  also  shows  directly  wherein  the 
differences  in  chemical  work,  corresponding  to 
the  different  depths  of  the  wells,  assert  them- 
selves, namely  not  in  the  quantities  of  electricity 
required,  but  in  the  differences  of  potential. 

Electrolytes  and  ions.  Itfollows  from 
(he  nature  of  an  electrolyte  that  it  must  be  a 


compound  substance,  since  otherwise  it^  parts 
or  ions  could  not  transport  the  electricity  in  both 
directions.  Tet  all  compounds  do  not  possess 
the  j>ower  of  conducting  electricity.  In  particu- 
lar, we  do  not  know  of  any  substance  liquid  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  which  is  an  electrolyte ; 
amongst  pure  substances  it  is  only  the  salts 
melted  at  a  higher  temperature  which  conduct 
at  all  appreciably. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  substances  having  the 
character  of  salts,  acids,  and  bases  possess  electric 
conductivity  when  in  aqueous  solution.  In  these 
cases  the  water  exerts  a  specifie  influence,  since 
solutions  of  the  same  substances  in  alcohol  con- 
duct much  less  if  at  all ;  and  solutions  in  ether, 
carbon  disulphide,  and  similai  solvents  are 
scarcely  conductive. 

There  are  two  factors,  therefore,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  production  of  electric  conduc- 
tivity, i^.  the  nature  of  the  substance  and  the 
condition  in  which  it  is. 

In  electrolysis  the  molecule  at  the  conducting 
compound  appears  to  be  split  into  two  parts. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  these  parts 
are  with  substances  such  as  chloride  of  silver 
or  potassium  iodide ;  since  they  consist  of  two 
elements  only,  the  metal  must  be  one  ion  and  the 
halogen  the  other.  The  question  gets  more 
doubtful  with  ternary  compounds,  sueh  as  nitric 
acid,  sodium  acetate  NaCOjCH,,  or  ammonium 
ehloride  NH,C1.  Since,  however,  no  important 
distinction  manifests  itself  in  the  behaviour  of 
these  substances  and  those  mentioned  above,  it 
is  simplest  and  most  obvious  to  assume  that  theii 
ions  correspond  to  those  of  the  substances  first 
named.  Henee  the  ions  of  nitric  acid  are  H  and 
NO3,  those  ol  sodixtm  acetate  Na  and  COjCH,, 
and  those  of  ammoniuim  chloride  NH,  and  CI. 

It  is  possible  to  examihe  this  assumption  on 
the  basis  of  Faraday's  law.  In  the  electrolysis 
of  potassium  sulphate,  as  mticb  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  obtained  as  from  the  electrolysis  ol 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  the  same  cur- 
rent, but  in  addition  to  this  there  is  found  at  the 
anode  an  equivalent  quantity  ol  free  sulphurie 
acid,  at  the  cathode  a  corresponding  quantity  oi 
free  caustic  potash.  If  we  assume  with  Berzelius 
that  the  current  has  decomposed  the  potassium 
sulphate  into  potassium  oxide  and  sulphur  tii- 
oxide,  KjO  and  SO3,  which  combine  with  the 
water  to  form  2E0H  and  H^SOj,  we  should  have 
to  assume  further  that  the  same  current  had  io  - 
the  same  electrolyte  simultaneously  decomposed 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  water.  But  this  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  law  of  Faraday,  If  we  as- 
sume, however,  that  the  ions  are  K^  ^^^  SO4,  it  is 
comprehensible  that  the  potassium  separated  out 
should  act  on  the  water  of  solution,  evolving 
hydrogen,  according  to  the  equation  2E  +  211,0 
=  2K0H  +  H, ;  in  like  manner  the  ion  SO4  acts 
on  the  water  and  forms  sulphuric  acid  and 
free  oxygen,  according  to  the  equation  HjO-H  SO, 
=  H.2SO4  +  0,  With  those  metals  which  do  not 
decompose  water,  such  as  zinc,  copper,  and 
silver,  we  actually  obtain  the  metal  only  at  the 
cathode;  and  similarly,  solutions  of  chlorides,; 
bromides,  and  iodides  do  not  generally  give  free 
oxygen,  but  free  halogen. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  distinguish  care- 
fully between  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
effects  of  electrolysis.  The  primary  effects  consist 
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in  th6  separation  ol  the-  ione  at  the  electrodes. 
But  since  the  ions  do  not  continue  to  exist  as 
such  after  having  given  up  their  electricity,  they 
undergo  further  changes  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  simplest  case  is  that  of  the  metallio 
ions,  when  these  cannot  act  on  the  water ;  they 
simply  become  solid  or  liquid  metals.  So  also 
j:he  separated  atoms  of  tlje  halogens  pass  on,  com- 
bining into  gaseous  chlorine,  CI,,  or  into  the 
molecules  of  the  dissolved  bromine  or  iodine. 

The  metals  which  decompose  water  can  still 
be  obtained  in  the  metallic  state  when  water  is 
excluded  or  reduced  to  as  small  a  quantity  as  is 
possible.  A  classical  example  of  this  is  furnished 
by  the  electrolysis  of  slightly  moistened  potash, 
by  means  of  which  H.  Davy  discovered  potassium. 
The  electrolysis  of  molten  salts,  that  of  the 
chlorides  especially,  furnishes  a  means  for  pre- 
venting the  secondary  reaction  of  the  metals; 
such  electrolyses,  which  had  first  been  used  by 
Bunsen  for  scientific  investigations,  have  ob- 
tained at  the  present  time  great  technical  im- 
portance in  the  production  of  magnesium  and 
aluminium. 

Complex  cations  of  the  type  of  ammonium, 
NHj,  are  very  unstable,  and  until  recently  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  so-called  ammonium 
amalgam,  which  is  obtained  on  using  a  mer- 
cury cathode  in  the  electrolysis  of  ammonium 
chloride,  really  contained  the  compound  radicle 
NH4.  By  measurements  of  another  kind  (viz.  of 
the  electromotive  force)  the  existence  of  am- 
monium in  the  amalgam  has  now  been  placed 
beyond  a  doubt. 

The  compound  anions  as  such  are  all  of  them 
very  unstable.  Many  of  them,  such  as  the  anions 
of  the  nitrates,  phosphates,  sulphates,  &c.,  sim- 
ply act  on  the  water  by  taking  up  from  it  the 
hydrogen  required  to  produce  acids,  and  liberate 
the  oxygen.  The  latter,  which  appears  in  the 
nascent  state,  is  capable  of  bringing  about  power- 
ful oxidising  eifects.  If,  for  instance,  lead  or 
manganese  salts  are  electrolysed,  the  oxygen 
acts  on  the  dissolved  metal  and  separates  it 
at  the  anode  as  peroxide.  In  other  cases  the 
anion  splits  up  into  more  stable  compounds. 
Thus  in  the  electrolysis  of  formates  we  obtain 
carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  from  the  ion  HCOO, 
according  to  the  equation  2HC00  =  H,  +  2CO2. 
The  acetates  give  carbon  dioxide  and  ethane 
2CH3C02=0,Hj  +  2C0j,  and  similarly  the  salts 
of  the  higher  fatty  acids  give  the  corresponding 
paraffins. 

In  some  cases  the  secondary  action  can  take 
place  in  another  direction  ;  in  this  manner  the 
formates  can  produce — instead  of  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid — ^water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  carbon 
monoxide,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  equation, 
2HC02  =  H20-l-CO'(-C02.  In  most  oases  such 
secondary  processes  take  place  along  vrith  the 
primary  actions,  and  the  proportion  between  the 
two  depends  on  external  circumstances,  tem- 
perature, concentration,  current-density,  <feo. 

In  a  few  cases  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
recognise  the  primary  or  secondary  character 
of  a  product  of  electrolysis.  On  electrolysing 
potassium  silver  cyanide  or  sodium  platinichlor- 
ide,  silver  or  platinum  separates  at  the  cathode, 
BO  that  it  seems  as  if  the  silver  cyanide  or  the 
platinichloride  were  decomposed  primarily.  This, 
however,  would  be  an  erroneous  view,  since  the 


ions  of  the  salts  are  K  and  Ag(CN)j,  and  Na.^  and 
PtGlj  respectively,  and  the  heavy  metals  are  only 
secondarily  reduced  from  the  sclutidns  by  the 
alkali  metals.  We  can  convince  ourselves  of  this 
by  using  small  electrodes  and  strong  currents, 
when  the  salt  near  the  cathode  is  soon  used  up, 
and  potassium  (or  sodium),  or,  more  correctly, 
hydrogen  which  has  been  iformed  secondarily, 
separates.  More  distinct  proof  of  the  nature  of 
the  ions  is,  however,  obtained  by  studying  the 
migration  of  the  ions,  to  be  discussed  later. 

So  far  the  assumption  has  been  raade  that 
the  ions  exert  no  action  on  the  metal  of  the 
electrode ;  this,  however,  is  not  always  correct. 
Only  a  few  metals  when  used  as  anodes  offer  re- 
sistance to  the  chemical  attack  of  the  anions.  If 
the  metal  can  combine  with  the  anion  it  forms 
the  corresponding  salt,  which  either  dissolves  in 
the  water  of  solution,  or,  if  insoluble,  remains 
attached  to  the  electrode  and  often  interrupts 
the  current.  But  also  when  used  as  cathodes 
the  metals  often  combine  with  the  cation ;  thus 
mercury  forms  amalgams,  and  the  hydrogen 
separated  at  the  cathode  is  occluded  in  greater 
or  smaller  quantities,  especially  by  palladiivn 
and  platinum,  and  also  by  iron.  In  other  Cases 
the  cathode  simply  becomes  coated  with  a  layer 
of  the  corresponding  metal,  which  separates  more 
or  less  uniformly  according  to  its  nature  and  that 
of  the  electrolyte.  These  processes  are  usedrfor 
coating  substances  which  are  conductors,  or  if 
non-conductors,  whose  surfaces  at  least  have 
been  made  conductive;  such  processes  have  also 
been  employed  for  galvanoplastic  coating  with 
gold,  silver,  copper,  &c. 

The  constitution  of  electrolytes. 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that  all  compounds 
are  not  electrolytes,  and  that  some  substances 
which  do  not  conduct  electrolytioally  by  them- 
selves obtain  this  power  when  dissolved  in  certain 
solvents,  especially  in  water.  From  this  it  follows 
that  electrolytes  have  a  special  constitution  with 
which  their  special  property  is  connected.  The 
question  as  to  what  this  constitution  is  has 
scarcely  been  raised  yet,  much  less  has  it  been 
answered.  This  is  because  most  of  the  com- 
pounds known  in  the  days  of  the  electrochemical 
system  of  BerzeUus  were  electrolytes,  and  later 
on,  when  many  organic  compounds,  which  are 
mostly  non-electrolytes,  were  discovered,  the 
electrochemical  theory  had^been  given  up,  and 
the  interest  in  it  had  disappeared.  The  first 
investigator  who  proposed  the  question  clearly 
—and  who,  as  far  as  he  could,  answered  it— was 
Hittorf .  He  it  was  who  established  the  proposi- 
tion '  electrolytes  are  salts.'  Under  the  name 
of  '  salt '  Hittorf  com,piised  all  those  compounds 
which  are  capable  of  exchanging  their  consti- 
tuents withia  the  shortest  time.  Hence  along 
with  the  salts  proper  must  be  classed  acids  and 


By  enunciating  this  law,  Hittorf  was  the  first 
to  draw  attentions  to  a  most  important  relation 
which  has  become  the  starting-point  for  the  due 
comprehension  of  the  constitution  of  electrolytes. 
The  power  to  conduct  electricity  and  the  power 
to  exert  chemical  reactions  are  so  closely  parallel 
that  both  must  be  considered  as  the  outcome  c| 
the  same  cause.  This  cause,  however,  has  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  constitution  of  the  eieckolytoa 
themselves. 
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Electrolytic  Conduction  is  brought  about  by 
the  positive  and  negative  electricities  moving 
through  the  conductor  bound  to  their  ponder- 
able carriers,  the  ions ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  assume  a  considerable  mobility  of  the  ions. 

And,  further,  electrolytic  conduction  oecura  in 
consequence  of  any  difference  in  potential,  how- 
ever small.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  as  was 
already  pointed  out  by  Clausius  (P.  101,  338), 
that  in  every  electrolyte  there  should  be  present 
a  certain  number  of  ions  capable  of  moving 
freely,  i.e.  in  every  electrolyte  a  portion  of  the 
salt-like  compound  which  produces  the  conduc- 
tion jmist  be  partly  split  up  into  ions.  Clausius 
left  undecided  how  great  this  portion  is,  as  he 
possessed  no  means  to  determine  it.  To  the 
chemists  who,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar 
shifting  of  judgment;  considered  electrolytes 
generally  as  specially  stable  compounds,  he  made 
the  concession  that  this  portion  might  be  very 
small. ,  In  the  imagery  of  the  kinetic  hypothesis 
he  conceived  that,  owing  to  the  collision  of  the 
molecules  of  the  electrolyte  with  each  other  and 
with  those  of  the  solvent,  one  or  other  ooca- 
Biqnally  splits  into  its  constituents,  and  so  gives 
the  necessary  free  ions. 

It  is  now  possible  to  urge  similar  considera- 
tions from  the  chemical  side.  While  gaseous 
substances  at  the  ordinary  temperature  react 
but  seldom,  acids,  bases,  and  salts  dissolved  in 
'  water  do  so  instantaneously.  A  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  does  not  form  water  until 
it  has  been  heated  to  between  400°  and  500° ;  a 
mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  potash,  how- 
ever, when  in  aqueous  solution,  passes  so  quickly 
into  potassium  chloride  that  it  has  been  found 
impossible  as  yet  to  determine  the  time  required 
for  the  change,  and  yet  in  the  first  case  68,000  cal. 
of  heat  are  produced,  while  in  the  second  the 
heat  produced,  or  the  energy  liberated,  is  only 
I3,f00  cal. — that  is,  five  times  less.  In  general, 
Qon-electrolytic  solutions  also  react  with  each 
other  extremely  slowly.  An  example  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  means  which  must  be  taken  to 
hasten  the  reactions  of  non-electrolytes,  and 
especially  of  organic  compounds ;  this  has  to  be 
done  by  heating  the  reacting  mixtures,  often 
under  increased  pressure.  For  the  formation  of 
acetic  ether  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid — ^that  is,  for  a  process  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  formation  of'  salts — at  least  tei^ 
years  are  needed,  at  the  temperature  of  the  room, 
before  it  has  approximately  attained  the  end 
which  under  these  conditions  it  can  reach.  From 
the  chemical  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  compounds  which  react  in- 
stantaneously— ^that  is,  electrolytes — possess  a 
special  mobility  of  their  parts  or  ions;  and  that 
it  is  the  constituents  of  '  salts  ' — the  term  being 
used  in  the  widest  sense — which  are  the  ultimate 
causes  of  electrolyses  as  well  as  of  chemical  re- 
actions. These  constituents  of  salts  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  metals,  the  metallic  radicles,  and 
hydrogen ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  halogens,  the 
acid  radicles,  and  hydroxyl.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, to  apply  to  substances  which  react  rapidly 
— that  is,  to  salts,  as  this  term  was  used  by 
Hittorf— the  same  kinetic  considerations  as  were 
made  use  of  by  Clausius  to  show  the  presence  of 
ions  in  electrolytes. 

We  are  now  confronted  on  both  sides  by  the 


question  of  how  great  is  the  proportion  of  free 
ions,  or  of  decomposed  molecules,,in  solution  of 
electrolytes.  The  fact  that  a  maximum  reacting 
power  exists  for  a  given  class  of  substances  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  assumption  that  this  propor- 
tion is  inappreciably  small.  It  has  already  been 
explained  (compare  the  article  Affhhty)  how  the 
substances  which  have  been  most  carefully  ex-, 
amined  from  this  point  of  view — the  acids — exert 
their  chemical  reactions  according  to  a  definite 
co-efficient  which  is  characteristic  of  each  acid. 
This  oo-efifioient — which  can  be, determined,  for 
instance,  by  means  of  the  velocity  of  inversion 
of  cane  sugar—  cannot  be  increased  at  will,  and 
does  not  exceed  a  definite  maximum  value,  which 
maximum  is  possessed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  nitrio 
acid,  benzenesulphonio  acid,  &B.  All  the  condi- 
tions— such,  for  instance,  as  the  introduction  of 
oxygen,  sulphur,  or  halogen  into  the  molecule— 
which  increase  the  velocity  of  reaction  of  weak 
acids  are  without  any  measurable  effect  on  the 
strongest  acids.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
circumstance  which  is  the  cause  of  the  velocity 
of  reaction — that  is,  the  unimpeded  mobility  of 
the  ions  — has  in  these  substances  already 
reached  its  highest  degree,  oi  is  at  least  very 
near  to  it,  since,  in  opposition  to  Clausius  and 
to  the  views  current  tUl  now,  we  must  assume 
that  in  aqueous  solutions  of  these  strong  acids  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  a  few  hundredths  or  thousandths 
of  the  molecules  jxresent  which  are  split  into 
their  ions,  but  rather  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  electrolyte  is,  split  into  ions. 

A  similar  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the 
degree  in  which  electrolytes  conduct  the  current. 
The  morcr  detailed  consideration  of  this  subject 
will  be  taken  up  presently.  Here  it  will  only  be 
mentioned  that  the  results  of  these  investigations 
agree  completely  with  those  on  the  velocities  of 
reactions. 

A  third  entirely  independent  verification  of  the 
unexpected  conclusion  that  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  strong  acids  are  nearly  completely  disso- 
ciated can  be  gained  from  a  studiy  el  the  pro- 
perties of  these  solutions. 

Only  so  much  of  van't  HofTs  theory  of  solu^ 
tions  (Z,  P.  C.  1,  481)  as  is  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  constitution  of  electrolytes  will  be 
explained  here. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  van't  Hofl'S  theory 
is  as  follows.  The  physical  properties  of  gases, 
and  especially  the  relations  between  pressure, 
volume,  and  temperature,  are  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  special  nature  ME  the  substance, 
while  such  an  independence  does  not  exist  with 
liquid  and  solid  substances.  The  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  may  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the 
smallest  parts  or  molecules  of  gases  are  always 
at  such  a  distance  ^part  that  they  are  not  capable 
of  exerting  an  action  on  each  other.  In  liquid 
and  solid  substances,  however,  the  molecules  are 
in  close  proximity,  and  exert,  therefore,  their 
specific  reciprocal  actions.  But  there  is  another 
condition  in  which  the  molecules  of  a  substance 
are  relatively  distant  from  each  other,  namely, 
when  the  substance  is  present  in  a  solvent  in  the 
state  of  a  dilute  solution. 

We  should  expect,  therefore,  that  in  this  state 
matter  would  be  subject  to  laws  analogous  to 
those  which  hold  tor  gases. 

The  first  property  characteristic  of  gases  is 
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their  power  of  extending  uniformly  through  any 
given  space.  Solutions  exhibit  the  same  pecu- 
liarity. When  the  pure  solvent  is  placed  over 
the  solution  of  any  substance,  the  substance 
begins  directly  to  enter  into  the  solvent  (the  pure 
solvent  playing  the  part  of  a  vacuum),  and  the 
movement  does  not  cease  until,  as  with  gases, 
the  substance  is  uniformly  distributed  through 
the  whole  space.  The  only  apparent  difference 
is  that  in  the  case  of  gases  this  process  is  com- 
pleted in  a  very  short  time,  while  with  solutions 
months,  and  even  years,  are  needed  in  order  to 
bring  it,  practically  speaking,  to  an  end.  This 
movement  can  be  impeded  by  introducing  between 
the  solution  and  the  pure  solvent  a  partition 
which  allows  the  passage  of  the  latter  but  not  of 
the  former.  Such  a  '  semi-permeable '  partition 
can  be  produced  by  saturating  a  porous  clay  oeU, 
for  instance,  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate, 
washing  the  cell,  and  fiUing  it  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  f«rrocyanide.  A  pp.  of  amorphous 
oopper  ferrocyanide  is  thus  formed  in  the  pores 
of  the  clay,  and  this  pp.  allows  the  passage  of 
water  through  it,  but  does  not  allow  various  other 
substances  to  pass.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
ception of  the  cause  of  such  a  property  we  can 
imagine  that  the  pp.  of  copper  ferrocyanide  acts 
as  a  filter  which  allows  the  passage  of  the  smaller 
water  molecules,  while  it  retains4he  larger  mole- 
cules of  the  dissolved  substance. 

W.  Pfeffer,  who  has  studied  such  cells  very 
thoroughly,  found  that  if  the  cells  are  closed  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  pressure  is  produced 
in  their  interior.  A  1  p.c.  solution  of  sugar  pro- 
duces a  pressure  of  more  than  50  cm.  of  mercury ; 
ft  solution  of  nitre  of  equal  strength  gives  pres- 
sures of  between  three  and  four  atmospheres. 
PfeSer  also  found  that  the  pressures  increased, 
at  constant  temperature,  to  maximum  values, 
which  remained  constant  as  long  as  the  partition 
remained  intact.  These  pressures  proved  to  be 
proportional  to  the  concentrations,  and  further, 
they  increased  with  a  rise  of  temperature. 

Accor4ing  to  van't  Hoff,  this  pressure,  the 
'osmotic  pressure,'  is  to  be  looked  on  as  ana- 
logous to  the  gaseous  pressure.  It  is  possible  to 
form  a  similar  conception  of  its  cause  as  is 
formed  of  the  cause  of  gaseous  pressure ;  the 
molecules  of  liquids,  like  the  molecules  of  gases, 
possess  a  quantity  of  kinetic  energy  which  is  pro- 
portional to  the  temperature.  The  solvent — for 
instance,  the  water— can  pass  through  the  semi- 
permeable wall,  and  since  it  is  present  on  both 
sides  its  pressure  is  the  same  on  both.  The  sub- 
stance dissolved,  however,  bombards  the  wall 
from  one  side  oaly,  and  thus  a  pressure  is  set  up. 
This  view — which,  however,  is  only  hypothetical, 
and  which  can  be  accepted  or  rejected  without 
the  theory  itself  being  called  in  question — has 
been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  if  it  were 
true  a  weak-walled  vessel  must  needs  be  broken 
by  a  solution  placed  in  it.  But  this  assertion 
overlooks  the  important  point  that  the  osmotic 
pressure  dan  exert  itself  only  within  the  solution. 
If  we  imagine  for  simplicity's  sake  a  drop  of  a 
solution  floating  in  space,  it  is  true  that  a  pres- 
sure due  to  the  substance  dissolved  will  be 
exerted  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  drop,  which 
pressure  may  easily  amount  to  100  atmospheres. 
But  to  this  pressure  there  is  opposed  the  normal 
capillary  pressure  of  the  liquid,  the  mBjgnitude  of 


which  we  do  not  yet  know  very  exactly,  but  of 
which  we  can  assert  that  it  has  to  be  measured 
by  thousands  of  atmospheres  (in  the  case  of 
water  it  is  approximately  20,000  atmospheres). 
Hence  this  pressure  is  under  all  circumstances 
quite  sufQcient  to  maintain  equilibrium  with  the 
osmotic  pressure,  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
latter  is  to  slightly  increase  the  volume  of  the 
solution. 

It  has  been  shown  by  van't  Hoff  that  the 
laws  of  osmotic  pressure  exactly  coincide  with 
those  of  gases.  Boyle's  law  enunciates  that 
pressure  and  volume  are  inversely  proportional . 
Pfeffer's  law  says  that  pressure  and  concentra- 
tion (or  density)  are  proportional;  this  agrees 
with  Boyle's  law.  Further,  the  law  of  Gay- 
liussac  tells  us  that  at  constant  volume  (or  at 
constant  density)  the  pressure  of  a  gas  increases 
with  the  temperature,  and  that  for  each  degree 
it  does  so  by  -^  of  the  value  at  0°.  A  similar 
thing  has  been  proved  by  van't  HoS  from 
the  numbers  obtained  by  Pfeffer.  And  finally 
for  gases  we  have  the  law  of  Avogadro,  that, 
temperature  and  volume  being  the  same,  equi- 
moleoular  quantities  of  different  gases  exert  the 
same  pressure.  Taking  the  molecular  weights 
in  grams,  and  taking  for  the  common  volume 
1  litre,  then  at  0°  this  pressure  is  equal  to  23-37 
atmospheres.  Now,  it  has  been  observed  by 
Pfeffer  -that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  one  per 
cent,  solution  of  cane  sugar,  which  therefore  con- 
tains 10  g.  in  one  litre,  is  0-649  atmospheres  at  0°- 
The  molecular  weight  of  sugar  C,2H2.p,,  is  343  ; 
a  Solution  containing  this  quantity  in  grams  in 
one  litre  would  exert  a  pressure  ^  times  as  great 
— that  is,  a  pressure  of  22-2  atmospheres.  This 
number  agrees  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
error  with  that  which  holds  good  for  gases ;  and 
hence  Avogadro's  law  holds  also  for  solutions,  or, 
more  correctly,  fo  far,  for  solutions  of  cane  sugar. 

The  question  whether  the  law  holds  for  other  ^ 
dissolved  substances  must  be  answered  in  the 
aflSrmative.  It  is  true  that  only  very  few 
measurements  of  osmotic  pressures  have  been 
made,  but  these  phenomena  are  so  closely  con- 
nected with  others  to  be  considered  shortly,  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  place  the  general  validity 
of  the  law  beyond  doubt. 

Let  us  imagine  a  solution  poured  into  a 
vessel  of  the  form  of  an  inverted  funnel,  the 
opening  of  which  is  closed  by  a  semi-permeable 
wall  in  contact  with  which  is  a  quantity  of 
the  pure  solvent.  Then  the  solution  will  rise 
in  the  tube,  because  of  the  greater  internal 
pressure,  and  equilibrium  will  be  established  only 
when  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  column  in  the 
tube  has  become  equal  to  the  osmotic  pressure. 
Let  this  arrangement  be  covered  by  a  bell-jar, 
from  which  the  air  has  been  completely  expelled  ; 
the  solution  wUlthen  be  surrounded  bythe  vapour 
of  the  solvent  only.  But  the  pressure  of  the 
vapour  is  slightly  smaller  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
bell-jar,  at  the  level  of  the  solution,  than  below 
at  the  level  of  the  pure  solvent,  and  it  is  smaller 
by  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
the  weight  of  the  vapour  present  between  the  two 
levels.  Moreover,  it  is  by  this  amount  that  the 
vapour-pressure  of  the  solution  must  fall  short 
of  that  of  the  solvent,  because,  if  this  were  not 
the  case,  liquid  would  either  continually  evapo- 
rate, or  condense,  at  the  surface  of  the  solution ; 
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in  conseqoience  of  the  osmotic  pressure,  the 
changes  in  level  produced  would  always  equalise 
themselves  "again,  and  we  should  have  a  i^er- 
petumn  mobile,  which  is  impossible. 

It  follows,  therefore,  th3,t  in  general  the 
vapour-pressure  of  a  liquid  must  decrease  when 
a  substance  is  dissolved  in  it,  and  that  this  takes 
place  according  to  laws  which  run  parallel  with 
those  of  osmotic  pressure. 

This  theoretical  conclusion  is  in  accordance 
with  observation.  It  has  been  found  by 
Wullner  (P.  103,  529)  that,  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature, the  decrease  of  the  yapour-pressure  of 
an  aqueous  solution  is  proportional  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  solution.  Babo  on  his  part  had 
established  that  the  ratio  between  the  vapour- 
pressures  of  the  pure  solvent  and  the  solution  is 
independent  of  the  temperature.  Both  results 
have  been  confirmed,  on  the  whole,  by  later  in- 
vestigations. Baoult  especially  has  occupied 
himself  with  this  question ;  he  has  shown  that 
this  behaviour  is  general,  and  he  has  also  found 
thatequimolecularweights  of  different  substances 
dissolved  in  the  same  solvent  produce  equal  di- 
minutions of  the  vapour-pressure,  and  finally 
that  on  using  equimolecular  quantities  of  dif- 
ferent solvents  the  relative  diminution  in  the 
vapour-pressures  is  the  same.  If  /  stands  for  the 
vapour-pressure  of  the  solvent,  f  for  that  of  the 
solution,  and  if  further  N  stands  for  the  number 
of  molecules  of  the  solvent  (in  gram-units),  n 
for  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  substance 
dissolved,  the  general  expression  holds 

/-/ ±_ 

f       N+n 
While  Baoult  discovered  this  law  empirically, 
van't  Hoff  has  deduced  it  theoretically  from  the 
laws  of  osmotic  pressure  {Z.  F.  C.l,  494). 

This  formula  can  be  used  for  determining 
the  molecular  weight  of  a  substance  in  solution. 
Let  p  grams  of  a  substance  with  unknown 
molecular  weight  m  be  contained  in  100  g.  of  the 
solvent,  the  molecular  weight  of  which  is  M; 

then  -z^^M  =  grams  of  substance  dissolved  in  one 

molecular  weight  of  the  solvent;  let  this  =s; 

then  putting  n  =  —,  and  N  =  l,  and  solving  the 


f-r 


equation  for  m,  it  follows  that  m= 

Finally,  a  third  set  of  phenomena  is  known, 
governed  by  similar  laws.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  salt  water  freezes  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  pure  water.  As  far  back  as  1788 
Blagden  (37.  1788)  established  the  fact  that  the 
lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of  a  solution  of 
salt  in  water  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
salt  dissolved.  Later  on,  Budorff  (P.  114, 63)  re- 
discovered this  fact,  which  had  been  forgotten, 
and  de  Coppet  found  that  equimolecular  solu- 
tions of  salts  having  analogous  constitutions 
exhibited  equal  lowerings  of  the  freezing-points 
{A.  Oh.  [4]  23, 366).  Baoult  discovered  that  the 
same  law  held  for  the  most  diverse  solvents. 
This  law  states  that  equimolecular  quantities  of 
whatever  substances  we  take,  added  to  a  constant 
quantity  of  thesolvent,lowerthefreezing-point  by 
the  same  amount  (0.  B.  1882).  Baoult  thought 
for  a  time  that  the  lowering  of  freezing-point  was 
the  same  for  equimolecular  quantities  of  different 


solvents,  but  this  proved  to  be  erroneous.  Van't 
Hoff  has  deduced  this  important  relation  from 
the  laws  of  osmotic  pressure,  and  his  formula 
agrees  well  with  experiment  (Z.  P.  0. 1,  481). 

We  can  convince  ourselves  of  the  necessity 
of  these  relations  by  an  argument  similar  to 
that  used  in  order  tf>  prove  the  connection 
between  osmotic  pressure  and  change  of  vapour- 
pressure.  As  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  tells 
us,  below  0°  the  vapour-pressure  of  ice  decreases 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  over-cooled  water.  A 
temperature  must  therefore  exist  whereat  a  salt- 
solution,  which  has  a  vapour-pressure -less  than 
that  of  water,  exhibits  the  same  vapour-pressure 
as  ice.  This  is  the  only  temperature  at  which 
the  solution  can  exist  side  by  side  with  ice,  as 
otherwise  a  perpetuum  mobile  would  be  possible. 
Since,  therefore,  this  temperature,  which  is  the 
freezing-point  of  the  solution,  is  in  inseparable 
connection  with  its  vapour-pressure,  the  laws 
holding  for  the  one  must  also  hold  for  the  other, 
and  from  this  the  laws  already  stated  follow  di- 
rectly.   Formulating  these  laws,  we  get  A=r^= 

where  A  is  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point,  I 
the  weight  of  the  solvent,  p  thai  of  the  substance 
dissolved,  and  m  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
substance,  whi^  r  is  a  constant  dependent  on 
the  nature  of  the  liquid.    From  the  formula  it 

follows:  J»=  ^.     Having,  therefore,  once   for 
A  4 

all  determined  the  constant  for  a  solvent,  it 
is  possible  to  find  the  molecular  weight  of  a 
substance  by  determining  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing-point  of  its  solution  in  that  solvent. 
Van't  Hoff  has  shown  that  the  constant  can  be 
deduced  thermo-dynamically  from  the  heat  of 
fusion  of  the  substance. 

If  we  now  apply  these  methods  for  determin- 
ing the  molecular  weights  of  dissolved  substances 
to  solutions  of  electrolytes,  we  find  that  the 
molecular  weights  appear  smaller,  and  hence  the 
number  of  molreules  in  solution  are  greater,  than 
correspond  wit.ii  the  f  ormules.  In  many  cases  the 
amount  of  this  deviation  is  very  considerable,  and 
its  existence  at  first  proved  a  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  van't  Hoff's  theory  of  solutions.  To 
Arrhenius  (Z.  P.  C.  1)  we  owe  the  means  of 
accounting  for  the  deviation.  The  views  pro- 
pounded by  this  investigator  have  shed  such  a, 
flood  of  light  over  difficult  questions  in  chemistry 
and  physics  that  we  must  consider  the  work  of 
Arrhenius  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  ad- 
vances ever  made  in  this  and  in  allied  domains. 

Arrhenius'  idea  consists  in  ascribing  the  de- 
viations of  the  observed  from  the  calculated 
molecular  weights,  to  a  dissociation  of  tha 
electrolytes  into  their  ions.  From  the  mag' 
uitude  of  this  deviation  a  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  as  to  the  number  of  molecules  which  are 
dissociated ;  the  problem  which  was  left  unsolved 
by  Glausius  thus  receives  its  solution. 

Beserving  the  numerical  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  this  view  till  later  on,  it  is  proposed  to  deal 
first  with  some  possible  objections  and  difB- 
culties  of  a  general  nature. 

The  application  of  the  hypothesis  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  moderately  dilute  solu- 
tions of  strong  acids  and  bases,  and  also  of 
normal  salts,  as  much  as  80  to  90  per  cent,  of 
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the  substance  in  solution  is  dissociated  into  its 
iolis.  Hence  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride 
contains  little  else  than  ions  ol  chlorine  and 
potassium,  fiow  is  it  ihat  the  chlorine  does  not 
escape  into  the  air  as  a  greenish  yellow  gas,  and 
the  potassium  does  not  act  on  the  water  7 

The  answer  lies  in  the  consideration  that  the 
;»'■  '■  chlorine  which  we  know  as  a  greenish  yellow 
gas  is  the  electrically  neutral  molecule  Gl,,  and 
does  not  consist  of  the  separate  atoms  of  CI 
which  are  charged  with  a  large  amount  of  nega- 
tive electricity.'  The  potassium  again  is  not 
present  as  the  compact  metal,  but  In  the  form 
of  strongly  positively  charged  ions.  Considering 
the  great  differences  exhibited  by  allotropic  forms 
of  the  same  element  (oxygen  and  ozone,  red 
and  yellow  phosphorus,  &o.),  we  cannot  wonder 
that  in  these  cases  also  considerable  differences 
appear. 

And  it  is  further  possible  to  produce  solu- 
tions in  which  such  ions — as,  for  instance,  potas- 
sium— are  present  in  excess,  and  therefore  cer- 
tainly in  the  free  state.  For  this  purpose,  let  us 
imagine  two  vessels  filled  with  potassium  chloride 
solution  and  placed  on  an  insulating  stand,  and 
then  connected  conductively  by  means  of  a  syphon 
filled  with  the  solution.  Let  us  now  bring  near 
to  the  one  vessel  a  body  charged  with  negative 
electricity.  The  vessel  becomes  charged  posi- 
tively by  induction,  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
negative  electricity  moves  through  the  syphon 
into  the  second  vessel.  If  we  now  remove  the 
syphon,  and  then  the  body  charged,  the  first 
vessel  remains .  charged  positively,  the  second 
vessel  negatively.  'So  far  the  experiment  con- 
tains nothing  that  is  new;  it  is  the  elementary 
experiment  used  for  proving  -the  inductive  effect 
of  electricity.  If,  however,  we  pay  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  law  of  Faraday, 
electricity  can  move  in  electrolytes  only  simul- 
taneously with  the  ions,  the  conclusion  is  in- 
evitable that  an  excess  of  potassium  ions  must 
be  present  in  the  vessel  charged  positively,  and 
the  same  excess  of  chlorine  ions  must  be  present 
in  the  vessel  charged  negatively.  These  excesses 
of  ions  are  maintained  as  long  as  the  electric 
charge  of  the  vessels  exists.  On  discharging  the 
vessels  the  ions  give  np  their  electricity,  and  the 
substances  appear  at  the  point  of  discharge  en- 
dowed with  their  usual  properties. 

Owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  quantities  of 
electricity  contained  in  the  ions,the  question  may 
be  raised  whether  the  experiment  which  has  just 
been  indicated  really  can  be  carried  out.  Ostwald 
and  Nemst  have  shown  {Z.  P.  C.  3)  that  this  is 
actually  possible.  By  means  of  a  mercury  elec- 
trode contained  in  a  capillary  tube,  such  small 
quantities  of  hydrogen  can  be  observed  that  the 
experiment  becomes  quite  feasible,  ^ince  under 
ordinary  conditions  one  gram  of  hydrogen  occu- 
pies a  space  of  about  12,000  c.c,  a  small  bubble 
of  O'l  mm.  diameter,  which  one  can  still  see  with 
the  naked  eye,  has  a  weight  of  only  10"*°  g.,  and 
one  of  0-01  mm.  diameter,  which  can  be  seen 
'  From  tlie  number,  already  given,  of  96,S40  coulombs, 
which  are  combined  with  1  g.  of  hydrogen  and  which  are 
also  present  in  one  litre  of  normal  potassium  chloride  solu- 
tion— as  positive  electricity  on  the  potassium,  or  negative 
electricity  on  the  chlorine — it  is  possible  to  calculate  that 
this  quantity  of  electricity  would  sufBce  to  charge  a  sphere 
of  an  approximate  diameter  of  10"  cm, — which,  therefore, 
would  be  larger  than  the  whole  solar  system— to  a  potential 
ot  one  volt. 


under  a  microscope,  has  a  weight  of  only  10""g. 
This  is  as  small  a  quantity  of  matter  as  can  be 
recognised  in  any  way,  and  the  electricity  com- 
bined with  it  can  be  detected  in  an  apparatus  of 
very  moderate  dimensions. 

Thus  the  experiment  described  above  is  not 
only  conceivable,  but  feasible ;  and  thus  it  is 
proved  that  free  ions,  such  as  those  of  potassium, 
can  be  present  in  aqueous  solutions  without  acting 
on  the  water. 

The  assumption  that  some  of  the  molecules 
of  electrolytes  are  split  into  ions  in  solutions 
explains  many  properties  of  these  solutions.  In 
the  following  paragraph  we  will  assume  for  sim- 
plicity's sake  that  the  splitting  up  is  complete — 
an  assumption  which  is  nearly  correct  In  the 
cases  of  -salts,  strong  acids,  and  bases  ;  the  modi- 
fications which  must  be  introduced  into  these 
considerations  by  taking  into  account  the  portions 
not  split  up,  will  be  considered  afterwards. 

Let  ps  consider,  first,  the  chemical  reactions 
of  electrolytes.  As  is  well  known,  certain  reac- 
tions are  used  in  analytical  chemistry  for 
indicating  definite  substances.  These  reactions 
must  take  place  quickly,  as  otherwise  they  would 
be  of  no  practical  use ;  hence  they  must  be  reac- 
tions between  ions.  If  asked  what  it  is  that  the 
ordinary  analytical  reactions  allow  us  to  recog- 
nise, we  are  inclined  to  answer,  the  different 
chemical  elements.  But  this  is  not  at  all  appro- 
priate. A  solution  of  a  salt  of  silver  is  called  a 
reagent  fcxr  chlorine,  and  in  fact  by  its  help 
chlorine  can  be  detected  in  metallic  chlorides. 
But  the  chlorine  in  potassium  chlorate  or  in 
monoehloraoetic  acid  cannot  be  detected  by 
means  of  silver  solution.  In  the  same  way  chlor- 
ides indicate  silver ;  but  the  silver  in  potassium 
silver  cyanide  cannot  be  recognised  by  means  of 
chlorides.  The  different  oxyacids  of  sulphur 
also  give  quite  different  reactions,  though  they 
all  contain  the  same  elements ;  similarly,  the 
reactions  of  iron,  copper,  mercury,  tin,  &c.,  are 
quite  different,  according  to  the  degree  of  oxida- 
tion of  the  metal. 

These  examples  prove  that  it  is  not  the  ele- 
"ments  which  are  indicated  by  analytical  reactions. 
A  more  careful  consideration  shows  that  since  it 
is  the  ions  which  react,  the  ions  are  indicated  by 
the  analytical  tests. 

This  simple  proposition  removes  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  confronted  us.  If  a  solution  of 
silver  is  a  reagent  for  chlorine  ions,  naturally 
it  cannot  indicate  the  chlorine  in  potassium 
chlorate,  whose  ions  are  K  and  CIO3 ;  nor  in  mono- 
ehloraoetic acid,  whose  ions  are  H,and  CH2CICO2. 
And,  conversely,  silver  is  indicated  by  chlorides 
only  where  it  appears  as  the  ion  ;  but  the  ions 
of  potassium  silver  cyanide  areE  and  Ag(CN)2.  The 
behaviour  of  chloroplatinio  acid  HjPtClj  to- 
wards silver  solutions  is  specially  remarkable, 
a  behaviour  about  which  an  incredible  confusion 
has  reigned  in  chemistry,  because  it  has  always 
been  believed  that  its  chlorine  must  be  precipi- 
tated by  silver  solution  as  silver  chloride.  The 
matter  was  first  cleared  up  by  Jorgensen  (J.  pr: 
[2]  16),  who  found  that  no  silver  chloride  is 
formed  at  all,  but  rather  the  silver  salt  of  chloro- 
platinio acid  AgjPtCl, ;  sodium  platinichloride 
is  completely  precipitated  by  two  equivalents  of 
silver  solution  only,  instead  of  by  six,  which 
correspond  to  the  proportion  of   chlorine. 
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Thus  the  so-called  anomalies  ot  analytical 
reactions  are  fully  explained.  It  is  further  ex- 
plained why,  for  instance,  all  the  different 
sulphates  give  the  same  reaction  with  barium 
chloride.  The  nature  of  the  metal  is  of  no  ac- 
count, because  the  reacting  ion  SO,  is  not  com- 
bined with  the  metal  at  all,  but  exists  by  itself. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  similarly  con- 
stituted ions  give,  under  certain  conditions,  dif- 
ferent reactions.  According  to  this  view,  the 
iron  in  a  solution  of  FeCl,,  and  also  in  a  solution 
of  FeClj,  is  contained  as  an  ion ;  yet  the  two 
act  differently.  In  like  manner,-  solutions  of 
KjS'e(CN)„  as  well  as  those  of  K3Fe(CN)e,  con- 
tain the  same  negative  ion  Fe(CN)„  and  these 
two  substances  give  quite  difterent  rea'ctions. 
The  explanation  lies  in  recognising  that  the^e 
similarly  composed  ions  are  endowed  with  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  electricity  according  to  their 
valency.  Thus  iron  appears  divalent  and  tri- 
valent,  mercury  and  copper  monovalent  and 
divalent,  the  atomic  group  Fe(GN),  tetravalent 
and  trivalent,  in  that  they  contain  correspond- 
ing numbers  of  positive  or  negative  electric  units 
or '  atoms.' 

If  the  theory  developed  so  far  is  correct,  then 
aU  properties  of  salt  solutions  must  be  of  an 
additive  nature  with  regaird  to  the  two  ions — 
i.e.  their  properties  must  be  made  up  of  two 
parts,  one  of  which  depends  only  on  the  posi- 
tive ion,  and  the  other  only  on  the  negative  ion. 
This  fact  was  recognised  before  it  found  an 
explanation  in  terms  of  the  hypothesis  of  the 
independent  existence  of  ions  in  solutions. 
Arrhenius  drew  attention  to  this  fact  {Z.  P.  C.  1} 
when  he  was  establishing  his  theory.  Some 
examples  will  make  the  point  clearer. 

In  1874  Yalson  enunciated  a  law  concerning 
the  specific  gravities  of  salt  solutions  (C.  M.  78), 
which  he  called  the  law  of  the  moduli.  By 
means  of  it  the  specific  gravity  of  a  '  normal ' 
solution — that  is,  of  a  solution  containing  one 
equivalent  of  the  salt  in  grams  in  one  Utre — of 
any  salt  can  be  found  by  adding  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride 
(chosen  as  the  standard)  two  values,  one  ot  which 
depends  on  the  metal  only,  and  the  other  on  the 
acid  radicle  only.  According  to  Yalson,  these 
moduli  are  (NHjOlAq  of  specific  gravity  1015  being 
taken  as  the  standard): — K  =  30,Na  =  25,iCa  =  26, 
iMg  =  20,  |Sr  =  55,  Wa  =  73,  iMn  =  37,  jFe  =  87, 
|Zn  =  41,  iCu  =  42,  fCr  =  61,  iPb  =  103,  Ag  =  105 ; 
Br  =  34,.  1  =  64,  180,  =  20,  N0s  =  15,  iC0a=14, 
HGO,  =  16.  To  these  are  added  the  value  zero 
for  NH,  and  01.  These  values  allow  us  to  cal- 
culate the  specific  gravities  of  solutions  of 
14  X  7  =  98  salts,  and  the  calculations  agree  very 
well  with  experiment.  Later  on  (1883),  the  law 
was  confirmed  by  C.  Bender  ( W.  20,  560),  and 
by  Nicol  (P.  M.  [5]  18, 179),  and  was  also  ex- 
tended by  the  first  named. 

A  similar  law  was  established  by  Gladstone 
(Pr.  16,  439)  for  the  refraction-equivalents  of 
salts.  Grladstone  expressed  bis  generalisation  in 
the  form  that  the  difference  between  the  refrac- 
tion-equivalents of  the  salts  of  two  metals  with 
the  same  acid  is  always  the  same,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  composition  of  the  acid.  The 
following  table  shows  how  the  values  agree  in 
the  cases  of  salts  of  potassium  and  sodium  with 
acids  of  different  compositions : — 


Potassium 

Sodium 

Difference 

Chloride      . 

18-44 

15-11 

3-3 

Bromide     .        • 

25-34 

21-70 

3-B 

Iodide         .        . 

35-33 

81-59 

3-7 

Nitrate 

21-80 

18-66 

3-1 

Hydrate      . 

12-82 

9-21 

3-6 

Alcoholate  . 

27-68 

24-28 

3-4 

Formate 

19-93 

1603 

3-9 

Acetate       .        , 

27-65 

24-03 

3-6 

Tartrate      . 

57-60 

50-39 

3-6 

Carbonate  . 

34-93 

28-55 

2x3-2 

Bichromate 

79-9 

72-9 

2x3-5 

Hypophosphite  • 

26-94 

20-93 

2x3-0 

A  similar  law  exists  for  the  salts  of  strong 
acids,  but  with  the  weak  acids  the  differences 
are  much  greater.  We  are  now  in  a  position 
to  account  for  this  discrepancy,  which  was  left 
unexplained  by  Gladstone.  Since  the  weak 
acids  are  only  very  partially  split  into  their 
ions,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  hydrogen  as  an 
ion  should  have  the  same  refraction-equivalent 
as  it  has  in  the  undecomposed  compound. 

Gladstone  also  enunciated  the  general  law 
that  the  colour  of  the  solutions  of  salts  whose 
acid  or  whose  metal  form  coloured  compounds 
is  independent  of  that  of  the  other  constituent 
(P.  M.  [4]  14,  418).  If  we  consider  how  de- 
pendent colour  is  on  constitution  in  other  cases, 
this  fact  must  be  considered  asa  specially  weighty 
proof  of  the  mutual  independence  of  the  ions. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  character- 
istic colours  of  salts  are  dependent  on  the  nature 
ot  the  coloured  ion  only,  and  are  independent  ot 
that  of  the  other  ion,  has  existed  for  a  very  long 
time,  almost,  as  one  might  say,  unconsciously. 
In  green  liquids  we  should  always  expect  nickel^ 
in  red  ones  cobalt,  in  pale  blue  ones  copper,  &c. 
Some  exceptions  to  this  can  easUy  be  explained. 
One  such  exception  is  that  most  copper  salts 
show  the  blue  colour  of  the  copper  ions,  while 
concentrated  solutions  of  copper  chloride  appear 
green.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  in  concentrated 
solutions  a  considerable  number  otiimdecom^osed 
molecules  CuCl,  ore  present,  which  molecules  are 
coloured  a  deep  yellow,  as  can  be  seen  in  dry 
copper  chloride,  which  looks  almost  reddish 
brown.  This  yellow  colour  mixes  with  the  blue 
colour  of  the  ec^per  ions,  and  produces  the  green 
colouration.  From  the  fact  that  as  the  tempera* 
ture  is  raised  the  green  colour  becomes  more 
intense,  it  must  be  concluded  that  with  rise  of 
temperature  more  molecules  CuClj  form  at  the 
cost  of  the  ions  («.  Ostwald,  Z.  P.  O.  9,  579). 

Another  additive  property  has  been  found 
by  Marignac  {A.  Ch.  [5J  8,  410)  in  the  specifio 
heats  of  salt  solutions.  This  property  is,  how- 
ever, partly  hidden  by  small  deviations  which, 
though  capable  of  explanation,  require  the  know- 
ledge of  some  quantities  the  measurement  of 
which  has  .not  yet  been  undertaken. 

And,  further,  Ostwald  {J.pr.  [2]  18,  353)  has 
proved  such  relations  to  hold  in  a  fairly  exten- 
sive manner  for  the  volume-changes  accompany- 
ing neutralisation.  On  saturating  solutions  of 
potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  by  the  same  acid  tha- 
total  volume  changes  in  a  very  different  manner. 
These  volume-changes  are,  however,  governed 
by  the  law  that  on  saturating  two  bases  by  the 
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aame  acid  the  difference  ol  the  volume-ohangea 
is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  acid  ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  difference  in  the  volume-change 
on  saturating  two  different  aoids  by  the  same 
base  is  uninfluenced  by  the  nature  of  the  base. 
Hence  the  volume-change  always  depends  on  two 
constants,  one  of  which  is  determined  by  the  acid 
only,  and  the  other  by  the  base  only ;  the  specific 
nature  of  the  salt  formed  has  no  influence.  The 
following  table  shows  these  relations : — 


Potassium 

Sodium 

Ammonia 

Nitric  acid 

200 

19-8 

-  6-4 

Hydrochloric  acid  . 

19-5 

19-2 

-  66 

Hydrobromio  acid  . 

19-6 

19-3 

-  6-6 

Hydriodio  acid 

19-8 

19-6 

-  6-4 

Formic  acid    . 

12-4 

121 

-13-6 

Acetic  acid     . 

9-5 

9-3 

-16-3 

Monochloracetio  acid 

10-9 

10-6 

-151 

Dichloracetio  acid  . . 

13-0 

12-7 

-130 

Trichloracetic  acid. 

17-4 

17-1 

-  8-7 

Isopropionio  acid   , 

7-8 

7-7 

-17-8 

Butyric  acid  . 

7-0 

6-8 

-18'6 

Isobntyric  acid 

6-3 

6-1 

-19-3 

Glyoollio  acid. 

9-6 

9-8 

-16-6 

Lactic  acid     . 

8-3 

8-1 

-17-7 

Sulphuric  acid 

H-9 

11-5 

-14-4 

Oxalic  acid    . 

9-9 

9-7 

-16-1 

Succinic  acid.        , 

8-2 

7-9 

-17-6 

Malic  acid 

8-6 

8-5 

-17-4 

Tartaric  acid .        . 

9-4 

9-2 

-170 

The  differences  between  the  corresponding 
members  of  two  horizontal  or  of  two  vertical 
columns  in  this  table  are  seen  to  be  constant 
within  the  limits  of  error.  The  all  but  complete 
equaUty  of  the  values  for  the  four  first-named 
acids,  which  are  almost  completely  split  up  into 
their  ions,  is  remarkable. 

The  most  striking  case  of  the  additive  pro- 
perties of  salt  solutions  is,  however,  given  by 
their  thermal  relations.,  Eess  long  ago  esta- 
blished the  law  of  the  thermo-neutraUty  of  salts ; 
this  law  declares  that  there  is  no  thermal  effect 
on  mixing  the  solutions  of  two  salts  provided  that 
everything  remains  in  solution.  This  fact  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  as  long  as  we  assume  the 
existence  in  an  undecomposed  state  of  normal 
salts  in  solutions,  since  the  mutual  changes  of 
the  salts  would  have  to  proceed  without  any 
energy-change,  and  this  is  a  behaviour  without 
analogy.  If  we  assume,  however,  that  the  solu- 
tions of  the  salts  contain  chiefly  the  ions  of  the 
salts,  the  fact  becomes  explicable,  because  on 
mixing  the  solutions,  theionatremain  unchanged, 
they  do  not  influence  each  other,  and  hence  there 
is  nothing  to  cause  thermal  effects. 

More  remarkable  still  is  the  explanation 
which  the  theory  gives  concerning  the  heats  of 
neutralisation  of  acids  and  bases.  At  first  sight 
it  seoms  as  if  no  action  could  take  place  between 
B.  ch  compounds,  if  we  consider  the  strong  acids 
and  bases  to  be  almost  wholly  separated  into 
ions.  Because  if  the  solution  of  the  acid,  of  the 
base,  and  of  the  salt  contains  ions  only,  no 
change  ought  to  occur  when  the  acid  and  the 
base  are  mixed'.  If,  however,  we  consider  the 
reaction  more  carefully,  we  arrive  at  different 
results.    For  instance,  let  there  be  given  so,da 


and  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  reaction  will  be 
+        -      +      -       +      - 
Na-F0H  +  H-t-Cl  =  Na  +  Cl-hH20 
The  ions  sodium  and  chlorine  remain  unchanged; 
but  since  water  conducts  very  badly,  only  a  very 
slight  separation  of  H^  into  the  ions  OH  and 
H  can  occur,  hence  when  the  ions  OH  and  H 
meet  they  must  combine  to  form  HjO. 

Sence  the  process  of  neutralisation  in  aqueous 
solutions  is  not  a  combination  of  the  consti- 
tugmts  of  the  salt,  but  only  a  combinatian  of  the 
constituents  of  water. 

It  is  true  that  this  remarkable  result  is 
somewhat  contradictory  of  the  usual  views  on  the 
subject,  but  it  is  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
facts.  If  the  process  of  neutralisation  between 
aoids  and  bases  decomposed  into  their  ions  really 
consists  only  in  a  formation  of  water  from 
hydrogen  and  hydroxyl,  then  its  concomitant 
phenomena  must  be  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  acids  and  the  bases. 

The  most  important  of  these  concomitant 
phenomena  is  the  heat  of  neutralisation.  This 
value  has  been  determined  by  different  observers, 
with  special  exactness  by  Thomson  (Th.  1).  A 
number  of  measurements  are  collected  in  the 
following  table,  calculated  for  one  equivalent; 
the  unit  used  is  the  rational  calorie,  E  =  100 
gram-units  of  heat : — 


KaOH 

KOH 

LIOH 

iBaO,H, 

HCl.        . 

137 

137 

137 

139 

HBr 

137 

137 



HI  . 

137 

136 

— 



HNO,      . 

137 

138 



140 

HCIO,      . 

138 

138 

— 

140 

HBrO,     . 

138- 

138 





HIO, 

138 

138 

— 



HCIO4     . 

141 

143 



— 

iH,S.A  • 

135 

— 

— 

139 

^HLjPtCl,. 

186 

— 

— 

— 

iOaO,H. 


139 


139 


And,  similarly,  tetramethylammonium  hy- 
droxide, platiiiodiamine  hydroxide,  and  triethyl- 
Bulphine  hydroxide  give  with  hydrochloric  acid 
138,  137,  and  137  K  respectively. 

From  this  table,  which  could  easily  be  en- 
larged, it  foUows  that  the  heat  of  neutralisation 
of  the  strong  acids  and  bases  is  a  constant,  and 
is  approximately  equal  to  13,700  oal.  This  num- 
ber must  be  looked  on  as  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  heat  of  formation  of  water  from  the  ions 
+  - 

H  and  OH.  (A  more  exact  calculation  gives 
13,500  cal.)  The  small  deviations  which  are  still 
present  originate  in  the  fact  that  the  splitting 
up  of  the  acids  and  bases  referred  to,  though  very 
considerable,  is  yet  not  quite  complete  ;  it  is  in 
this  undecomposed  remnant  that  the  individual 
nature  of  the  two  substances  still  asserts  itself 
a  little. 

The  conditions  become  quite  changed  when 
we  consider  the  weak  acids  and  bases.  Here 
the  constancy  of  the  heat  of  neutralisation  ceases 
completelyj  and  values  are  observed  which  fluc- 
tuate between  163K  and  lOE.  In  these  cases  the 
quantities  of  heat  which  are  concerned  in  the 
splitting  up  of  the  acid  and  the  base  into  their 
ions  must  be  taken  into  account,  besides  the  heat 
of  formation  of  water  from  its  ions,  and  the  beat 
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of  neutralisation  may  be  represented  by  an  ex- 
pression of  the  form  N=  13,500  + A  +  B,  where 
A  +  B  is  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  for  decom- 
posing the  acid  and  the  base  into  ions.  As  ex- 
periment has  shown  that  the  salts  when  in  dilute 
solution  are  uniformly  and  nearly  completely 
decomposed,  their  heats  of  decomposition  neednot 
be  taken  into  account  meanwhile.  This  formula 
also  expresses  a  law  which,  discovered  some  time 
back  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  {A.  Oh.  [3]  37, 
486),  has  been  confirmed  by  the  younger  school  of 
thermo-ohemists.  This  law  is,  that  the  difference 
between  the  heats  of  neutralisation  of  any  two 
bases  is  always. the  same  whatever  acid  is  taken, 
and  that  likewise  the  difference  between  the  heats 
of  neutralisation  of  any  two  acids  is  independent 
of  the  base.  This  is  only  another  expression  for 
the  proposition  that  the  acid  and  the  base  each 
contributes  towards  the  heat  of  neutralisation  a 
definite  portion,  which  is  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  substance  with  which  the  acid  or 
the  base  reacts. 

Very  similar  facts  may  be  noticed  concerning 
the  other  phenomena  which  accompany  neu- 
tralisation. A  table  has  already  been  given 
(p.  189)  showing  that  the  same  relations  hold 
good  for  the  changes  of  volume  that  accompany 
neutralisation ;  the  strong  acids  and  bases  give, 
on  neutralisation,  very  nearly  the  same  change 
of  volume,  i.e.  20  c.c.  per  litre  of  normal  solutions 
of  acid  and  base.  The  same  holds  good  for  the 
changes  in  the  refractive  indices. 

The  electrical  conductivity  of  eleo- 

trolytes. — Ohm's  law  I=b  gives  a  definition 

of  B,  the  resistance  of  a  conductor.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  resistance  is  .dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  conductor,  and  on  its  dimensions, 
in  that  it  varies  directly  a,s  the  length  and  in- 
versely as  the  cross-section.  It  has  been  agreed 
to  call  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  of  cross- 
section  1  sq.  miUim.  and  length  100  centim.  its 
specifle  resistance ;  this  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  material  of  which  the  conductor  consists, 
and  on  its  temperature. 

If  we  define  a  quantity  C  =  -^,  and  call  it  the 

XV 

eonductvuity,  Ohm's  formula  becomes  I  =  EO. 
We  may  best  regard  C  as  the  power  of  the  con- 
ductor to  allow  the  electricity  to  pass  through, 
or  the  power  to  transport  the  electricity.  In  the 
illustration  of  a  current  of  water  in  a  tube,  C 
would  be  comparable  to  the  cross-section  of  the 
tube.  The  conductivity  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
resistance.  In  calculatingthe  strength  of  currents 
it  is  more  convenient  to  work  with  resistances ; 
if  these  are  connected  end  to  end,  the  total  re- 
sistance is  the  sum  of  the  individual  resistances  ; 
but  if  the  resistances  are  connected  side  by  side, 
the  conductivities  must  be  summed  up.  For 
electro-chemical  purposes  the  idea  of  conductivity 
has  alwa.ys  proved  more  useful  than  that  of  re- 
sistance. 

Measurements  of  resistances  or  of  conduc- 
tivities are  made  according  to  different  methods, 
all  of  which  rest  on  the  application  of  the  for- 
mula above  given.  For  instance,  we  can  measure 
the  current  strength,  I,  using  the  same  electro- 
motive force  E  (from  a  constant  cell,  as,  for  in 
stance,  a  Daniell),  there  being  included  in  the 


circuit  at  one  time  the  resistance  B,  which  is  to 
be  determined,  and  at  another  time  a  resistance  of 
known  magnitude  Bg.   We  then  get  the  equations 

E  35  '  I 

I,  =  -_ and  I|,  =  — ,and  from  these E, =E„-i.    It 
B,  E|,  Ij 

is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  various 
methods  of  measuring  resistances. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  unit  of  resistance 
used  is  the  ohm — i.e.  the  resistance  of  a  mercury 
column  of  1  sq.  mm.  section,  and  106  or  106'3  cm. 
length  at  0°.  The  unit  of  conductivity  is  given 
by  the  same  quantity ;  since  this  represents  the 
reciprocal  value  of  the  resistance,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  designate  it  by  Mho,  which  is  the 
name  Ohm  reversed,  and  for  which  Mo  might  be 
put  shortly. 

While  so  far  the  different  powers  for  con- 
ducting electricity  possessed  by  the  metals  have 
remained  more  a  question  of  practical  than  of 
theoretical  importance,  the  study  of  the  elec- 
trical conductivity  of  electrolytes  has  led  to 
most  important  and  suggestive  views  as  to  their 
nature.  These  have  only  been  arrived  at  quite 
lately,  chiefly  because  until  recently  there  existed 
no  convenient  and  good  method  for  determining 
the  conductivities  of  electrolytes  in  solution. 

The  difiiculty  to  be  surmounted  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  current  must  be  conducted 
through  the  electrolyte  by  means  of  electrodes, 
and  that  these  get  coated  with  the  ions  which 
separate — t.e.  they  become  polarised.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  the  electrodes  become  the  seat 
of  new  electromotive  forces,  the  magnitude  of 
which  is  variable,  and  therefore  not  capable  of 
being  determined  exactly.  One  method  only  has 
been  brought  forward  as  yet  in  which  this  dilfi- 
culty  is  completely  obviated ;  it  is  due  to  Guthrie 
and  Boys  (P.  M.  1880.  328),  and  consists  in 
allowing  a  system  of  strong  magnets  to  rotate 
rapidly  round  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  filled 
with  the  electrolyte  and  suspended  by  a  long  thin 
wire.  By  this  means  currents  are  produced  in 
the  electrolyte  (as  would  be  produced  in  every 
conductor),  the  electrodynamic  effect  of  which 
tends  to  rotate  the  vessel  in  the  same  direction. 
The  strength  of  these  current's  is  proportional  to 
the  conductivity  of  the  liquid,  and  the  vessel  is 
rotated  until  the  torsion  of  the  suspending  wire 
becomes  sufficient  to  maintain  equilibrium  against 
this  rotatory  effect.  We  are  therefore  justified 
in  putting  the  deviation  as  proportional  to  the 
conductivity,  the  velocity  of  the  magnets  remain- 
ing the  same.  As  the  currents  produced  in  the 
electrolyte  occur  exclusively  within  it,  no  polar- 
isation is  possible.  The  method  has  not  been 
applied,  because  the  apparatus  required  is  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  to  handle. 

Becquerel  and  Horsford  tried  to  bring  up 
polarisation  to  its  highest  value  by  using  strong 
currents.  In  this  method  the  current  -is  led 
through  the  electrolyte,  then  through  an  adjust- 
able resistance,  and  finally  through  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  currents  (galvanometer,  &c.), 
and  its  strength  is  determined.  The  distance 
between  the  electrodes  is  next  decreased  by  an 
accurately  measured  amount,  and  resistance^ 
are  inserted  until  the  strength  of  the  current  has 
regained  its  value ;  then  the  resistance  inserted 
is  equal  to  that  possessed  by  the  portion  of  the 
liquid  taken  ouk    The  method  suffers  from  the 
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disadvantage  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
eleotromotive  force  of  polarisation  constant  as 
presupposed;  and, further,  the  liquid  is  changed 
at  the  electrodes  by  the  use  of  the  stronger 
currents  required,  so  that  what  we  measure  is 
the  resistance  of  the  changed,  and  not  that  of 
the  original,  liquid. 

By  using  electrodes  of  zinc,  which  in  solutions 
of  zinc  salts  give  no  polarisation,  Beetz  (P.  117, 1) 
was  able  to  deternune  the  conductivities  of  such 
solutions  by  the  methods  used  for  metals. 
Paalzoff  shiowed  (P.  136,  489)  that  the  method 
can  be  applied  to  other  solutions  also  if  we 
bring  the  two  zinc  electrodes  into  two  separate 
vessels,  and  establish  conduction  through  a 
syphon  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  investigated. 
The  process  is  based  on  the  fact  that  no  polarisa- 
tion is  produced  when  a  current  is  passed  through 
the  surface  of  contact  of  different  liquids. 

But  this  method  is  again  far  surpassed  in  con- 
venience by  one  given  by  P.  Kohlrausoh  {W.  11, 
653),  in  which  polarisation  is  made  harmless 
by  using  alternating  currents.  Such  currents, 
in  which  equal  quantities  of  electricity  flow 
alternately  in  opposite  directions,  are  produced 
most  easily  by  means  of  an  ordinary  induction 
apparatus.  It  is  true  that  by  such  currents  the 
electrodes  are  also  polarised,  but  the  polarisa- 
tions occur  rapidly  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  the  polarisation  produced  by  the  first  cur- 
rent-impact increases  the  strength  of  the  second 
current-impact  which  has  the  opposite  direction, 
and  the  polarisation  resulting  from  the  latter 
adds  itself  on  to  the  third  current-imipact,  and 
so  on.  Kohlrausch  has  shown  that  by  using 
platinum  electrodes  of  ten  sq.  cm.  surface 
coated  with  platinum  black,  the  effect  of  polar- 
isation may  be  reduced  to  less  than  0*1  p.c.  of 
the  resistance.  Eohlrausch  uses  for  his  method 
Wheatstone's  bridge  in  Kirchhoff 's  arrangement. 
For  details  reference  is  made  to  Kohlrausch's 
memoir.' 

The  definition  of  specific  conductivity  as 
given  above,  and  as  employed  in  physics,  is  not 
of  practical  use  in  considering  electrical  con- 
ductivity from  the  point  of  view  of  the  chemist. 
Since,  according  to  the  law  of  Faraday,  the  ions 
alone  conduct,  and  since  each  ion  carries  the 
game  quantity  of  electricity,  it  is  evident  that 
the  conductivities  of  different  solutions  must  be 
referred  to  the  same  number  of  ions  in  order  to 
obtain  comparable  numbers.  That  we  may 
form  a  conception  of  equivalent  conductivity  fol- 
lowing from  this,  let  us  imagine  two  electrodes 
of  indefinite  extension  placed  at  a  distance  of 
1  cm.  apart,  and  let  there  be  brought  between 
them  so  much  of  a  solution  as  contains  the 
equivalent  weight  in  grams  of  the  dissolved 
electrolyte;  the  conductivity  of  such  a  system 
is  the  equivalent  amductivity  of  the  electrolyte. 
In  order  to  find  the  relation  between  the  specific 
and  the  equivalent  conductivity,  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  length  of  the  solution  of  the 
electrolyte  is  106  t.imes  less  than  106  cm.,  which 
was  the  length  of  the  conductor  assumed  in  the 
definition  of  specific  conductivity.  When  the 
solution  is  normal — i.e.  contains  one  g.  equivalent 
per  litre — the  cross-section  is  1,000  sq.  cm. ;  when 
the  same  weight  is  dissolved  in  v  litres  it  is  l,O00u 
'  A  detaOeii  description  of  the  method  for  oarrring  out 
snoh  measorementa  is  to  be  found  in  Z.  P.  0. 2,  66S. 


sq.  cm. ;  this  is  lOO.OOOi)  times  greater  than  the 
cross-section  for  the  specific  conductivity,  which 
is  '01  sq.  cm.  Hence  from  the  specific  conduc' 
tivity  Z  we  obtain  the  equivalent  conductivity  \ 
by  the  equation  \  =  l-06  x  lO'to.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  specific  conductivity  of  an 
electrolyte  is  not  usually  referred  to  ohms,  but  to 
the  unit  of  Siemens,  formerly  commonly  em- 
ployed, which  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of  a 
column  of  mercury  100  cm.  in  length ;  hence 
instead  of  106  we  must  put  only  100,  and  the 
equivalent  conductivity  becomes  A.  =  10Tfo. 

In  addition  to  the  equivalent  conductivity 
we  can  calculate  the  Tnolecula/r  conductivityl' 
which  is  as  many  times  greater  than  the  equivai 
lent  conductivity  as  the  molecular  weight  eon- 
tains  the  equivalent  weight.  So  the  molecular 
conductivity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  twice  as  great 
as  the  equivalent  conductivity,  that  of  aluminium 
chloride  three  times  as  great. 

For  the  general  facts  which  have  been  esta- 
blished regarding  equivalent  conductivities  we 
are  specially  indebted  to  Eohlrausch,  and  to 
several  investigators  who  succeeded  him.  The 
most  simple  relations  are  exhibited  by  dilute 
solutions  in  which  v  is  greater  than  1  lit.,  and 
these  win  be  considered  first. 

1.  The  equivalent  conductivities  of  normal 
salts  are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  but  are 
not  the  same  (Eohlrausch), 

2.  The  conductivities  of  all  salts  increase 
slowly  with  increase  of  dilution,  and  generally 
reach  a  maximum  value,  which  is  not  surpassed 
after  dilutions  of  20,000  to  50,000  litres  per 
gram-equivalent  (Eohlrausch). 

8.  The  increase  of  conductivity  is  least  for 
salts  which  consist  of  two  monovalent  ions ;  it 
is  about  twice  as  great  for  salts  which  contain 
one  divalent  and  one  monovalent  ion ;  and  about 
four  times  as  great  for  salts  whose  ions  are 
both  divalent  (Ostwald), 

4.  The  equivalent  conductivities  of  equally 
concentrated  solutions  of  the  most  different 
salts  can  be  represented  as  the  sum  of  two  con- 
stants, one  of  which  is  determined  solely  by  the 
positive  ion,  the  other  solely  by  the  negative  ion 
(Eohlrausch).  This  law  agrees  the  better  with 
experience  the  more  dilute  the  solutions  are. 

In  order  to  give  an  illustration  of  these  laws, 
I  append  the  equivalent  conductivities  of  several 
normal  salts  as  measured  by  Eohlrausch.  The 
values  are  for  18°. 


Dilution 

KCl 

NaCl 

LiCl 

iBaCI. 

JK,SO. 

JMgSO. 

11 

91-9 

69-5 

69-1 

66-8 

67-2 

27-0 

101 

104-7 

86-S 

77-6 

£6-1 

89-7 

47-4 

loot 

1147 

96-2 

87-5 

100-6 

109-8 

71-5 

1,0001 

119-3 

100-8 

92-1 

109-2 

120-7 

93-5 

10,000! 

120-9 

102-9 

94-3 

112-6 

124-9 

103-4 

60,0002 

121-7 

102-8 

95-5 

114-4 

126-6 

106-2 

100,000! 

121-6 

102-4 

96-6 

114-2 

127-5 

lOS-6 

If  we  attempt  to  form  a  picture  of  the  pro- 
cesses occurring  in  electrolytic  conduction,  we 
must  first  bear  in  mind  that,  according  to  the 
statements  of  Eirchhoff  (P.  78,  506),  free  elec- 
tricity must  be  present  along  the  surface  of  each 
current-path;  and  the  fall  of  this  potential 
causes  fiie  motion  of  the  electricity  inside  the 
conductor.  Hittorf  pointed  out  that  the  theories 
of  electrolysis  hitherto  held  could  not  satisfy  this 
requirement.  Assuming  the  presence  of  free  ions, 
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it  is  evident  at  once  that  the  surface  charge  is 
formed  by  these.  Owing  to  the  fall  of  potential 
which  exists,  the  positive  electricity  is  now  driven 
to  the  one  side,  the  negative  to  the  other.  Both 
are  bound  to  the  ions ;  which  are,  therefore, 
moved  in  the  same  way  by  forces  that  are  of 
equal  magnitudes  on  both  sides. 

The  velocities  acquired  by  the  ions  under  the 
influence  of  these  equal  and  opposite  forces  vrill 
not  generally  be  the  same,  since  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  the  resistances  to  motion  encoun- 
tered by  the  ions  in  the  solution  wUl  be  the  same. 
But  in  dilute  solutions,  anyhow,  the  nature  of 
the  second  ion,  travelling  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, will  have  no  influence  on  the  velocity  of 
any  definite  ion — such  as,  for  instance,  CI. 
Hence  the  conductivities  of  salts,  when  referred 
to  equal  quantities  of  ions,  can  be  represented 
as  the  sum  of  the  migration-velocities  of  the 
positive  and  negative  ions.  Galling  these  migra- 
tion-velocities u  and  V,  we  get 
\  =  u  +  v. 

But  this  is  exactly  the  relation  discovered  by 
Kohlrausch  (p.  191),  to  whom  also  the  argument 
just  given  is  due. 

Viewed  thus,  the  phenomena  of  electrical 
conductivity  are  brought  into  connection  with 
another  group  of  facts,  the  comprehension  of 
which  had  presented  gre.at  difficulties  to  the  older 
naturalists.  These  are  the  phenomena  of  the 
'  migration  of  the  ions.'  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  Daniell  observed  the  corresponding  mani- 
festations, but  they  were  not  explained  till  Hit- 
torf  did  so. 

From  the  table  already  given  it  follows  that 
the  different  ions  must  possess  very  different 
migration-velocities.  On  comparing,for  instance, 
KCl  and  LiCl,  we  find  differences  of  27  to  30 
units.  Since  the  chlorine  must  possess  the  same 
velocity  in  both  cases,  and  hence  participate  to 
the  same  amount  in  the  conductivity,  the  dif- 
ference is  due  solely  to  the  ions  E  and  Li.  In 
the  same  manner  we  can  convince  ourselves  that 
different  negative  ions  migrate  with  different 
velocities. 

On  electrolysing  a  substance  whose  ions 
travel  with  different  velocities,  different  quanti- 
ties of  the  ions  will  collect  at  the  electrodes, 
and,  in  addition  to  decomposition,  the  liquid  will 
undergo  an  unequal  change  of  concentration  at 
the  electrodes.  In  order  to  get  as  good  a  repre- 
sentation as  is  possible  for  j;hese  relations,  let 
the  ions  be  represented  in  the  figure  in  the  next 
column  by  black  and  white  circles.  The  different 
horizontal  rows  represent  different  phases  of  the 
electrolysis,  these  being  such  that  between  them 
there  is  a  distance  equal  to  the  mean  distance  of 
the  ions.  It  is  assumed  that  the  black  ions  mi- 
grate twice  as  quickly  to  the  left  as  the  white 
ones  do  to  the  right.  At  first  there  are  seven 
ions  on  each  side  of  the  central  line.  At  the  end 
of  the  process  six  ions  have  been  liberated  at  each 
end,  and,  in  addition,  five  out  of  the  seven  pairs 
have  remained  'behind  at  the  left  side,  and  two 
have  disappeared;  while  of  the  equal  quantity 
at  the  right  side  three  have  remained  behind  and 
four  have  disappeared.  Hence  the  proportion  of 
salt  has  decreased  at  the  right  side  twice  as  much 
as  at  the  left — that  is,  in  the  same  ratio  as  that 
in  which  the  two  ions  migrate. 

Xherefore,  in  order  to  determine  tile  ratio  of 


the  migration-velocities  of  the  two  ions  of  a  salt, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  the  proportion 
of  uftdecomposed  salt  at  each  electrode  before 
and  after  electrolysis ;  the  ratio  of  the  decrease 
of  this  proportion  at  each  side  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  migration-velocities,  or  is  the  '  mi- 
gration-measure.' 

This  representation  holds  good  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  ions  which  separate  at  the 
electrodes  do  not  again  go  into  the  solution.  If, 
however,  we  electrolyse  a  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate between  copper  electrodes,  the  copper,  it 
is  true,  vdll  leave  the  solution  at  the  cathode, 
but  the  ion  SO4  will  not  separate  out  at  the 
anode,  but  will  combine  with  the  copper  of  the 
anode  to  form  copper  sulphate.  Which  will  go 
into  solution.  The  solution  will,  therefore,  be- 
come, not  more  dilute,  but  more  concentrated.  It 
is,  however,  easy  to  take  this  circumstance  into 
account.  It  is  only  necessary  to  determine  the 
total  quantity  of  electricity  passed  through  the 
Bolutioif  (for  instance,  by  means  of  a  silver 
voltameter) ;  from  this  we  can  calculate  how 
much  copper  has  gone  into  solution,  and  we  need 
then  only  deduct  this  quantity  from  the  total 
quantity  of  copper  at  the  anode,  as  determined 
by  analysis.  It  is  simpler  still  to  weigh  the 
cathode  before  and  after  the  experiment:  the 
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increase  of  weight  is  equal  to  the  wght  of 
copper  which  has  dissolved  at  the  anode. 

Hlttorf  examined  (P.  89  to  106)  a  great  many 
salts  and  acids  with  respect  to  their  '  migration- 
measures,'  and  established  the  fact  that  the 
current-strength  has  no  influence  on  the  ratio  of 
the  migration-velocities,  the  temperature  has  an 
inappreciably  small  influence,  but  the  concen- 
tration exerts  a  changeable  effect — in  some  cases 
it  is  inappreciably  small,  while  in  others  it  is 
fairly  important. 

Hittorf  found,  for  instance,  that  the  concen- 
tration of  EClAq  at  the  electrodes  scarcely 
changes  at  all ;  hence  chlorine  and  potassium 
must  migrate  with  very  nearly  equal  velocities. 
If  we  consider  the  solution  v  =  1,0002  in  the  table 
given  on  p.  191,it  follows  that  of  the  119-3  units  of 
conductivity  of  potassium  chloride,  59'6d  belong 
to  the  chlorine  and  the  same  number  to  the  potas- 
sium. Knowing  these  numbers,  we  can  calculate 
the  velocities  of  migration  of  all  the  other  ions 
in  the  table.  NaCl  has  100-8;  on  subtracting 
from  this  59 '7  for  the  chlorine,  the  velocity  of 
the  sodium  ion  becomes  41*1.  Similarly,  Li  =  32-4, 
iBa  =  49-5.  As  K= 59-7,  and  as  JK^SO,  =  120-7». 
it  foUows  that  |S04  =  61-0;  hence  JMg  =  32-5. 

From  these  numbers  we  can  again  caloulnto 
the  migration-measures,  or  the  changes  of  oon- 
oentratiou.  at  the   electrodes,.,  of  other  saltsi 
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Tnua   "  la  for  NaCl  =  iy  =  0-69 ;  ioi  LiCl  — 
V  59-7  59-7 


-0-54 


for  BaClj  111  =  0-83,  &o. 
oy'7 


It  is  evident 


that  when  one  migration-measure  is  known,  the 
migration-measures  of  all  corresponding  salts  can 
,be  calculated  from  the  measured  conductivities. 
And  since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conductivities 
of  salts  represent  the  sums  of  the  velocities  of 
their  ions,  we  can  realise  the  very  great  simpli- 
fication which  these  considerations,  due  to 
F.  Eohlrausch,  have  produced  in  the  relations  of 
electrical  conductivity  which  formerly  appeared 
so  complicated.  If,  for  instance,  we  know  the 
conductivities  of  ten  salts  with  the  negative  ion 
A  and  the  positive  ions  B,  to  B,g,  and  of  other 
ten  salts  with  the  ion  B,  and  the  ions  A,  to 
A,g,  and  in  addition  to  these  the  migration-mea- 
sure of  one  salt,  we  can  calculate  from  these 
21  measurements  the  conductivities  and  the 
migration-measures  of  lOOsalts— tbatis,  we  can 
deduce  200  data. 

An  extensive  examination  of  these  relations, 
undertaken  by  Kohlrausch  (W.  6, 164),  and  later 
by  Ostwald  {Z.  P.  O.  1,  74),  as  well  as  by  Loeb 
and  Nernst  {ib.  2,  948),  has  proved  that  they 
hold  good  with  very  sufficient  accuracy  for  very 
dilute  solutions.  But  deviations'  from  these  rela- 
tions become  apparent  in  concentrated  solutions, 
and  these  deviations  are  greater  the  more  con- 
centrated the  solutions.  A«d,  further,  difierent 
salts  behave  differently,  inasmuch  as  salts  con- 
sisting of  two  monovalent  ions  show  the  smallest 
deviations,  salts  with  one  monovalent  and  one 
divalent  ion  show  greater  deviations,  and  salts 
with  two  divalent  ions  show  the  greatest  devia- 
tions. Now  these  are  the  classes  of  salts  which 
exhibit  differences  in  the  changes  of  conductivity 
accompanying  dilution  (p.  191), and  we  are,  there- 
fore, led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  cause 
underlies  both  phenomena. 

The  free  acids  and  bases  only  partially  con- 
form to  Eohlrausch's  law.  The  following  data, 
taken  from  Eohlrausch's  determinations,  exem- 
plify this  statement.    Temp.  ==  18°  : — 


preserving  very  dilute  solutions  of  alkalis  per- 
fectly pure. 

From  these  measurements  it  follows  primarily 
that  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  possess  much  greater 
migration  velocities  than  the  otherious— namely, 
284  and  about  150,  respectively.  It  follows,  there 
fore,  that  if  the  law  of  Kohlrausch  were  generally 
valid,  the  conductivities  of  all  acids  would  be  >  284, 
and  the  conductivities  of  all  bases  would  be  >  150. 
On  looking  at  the  numbers  in  the  table,  we  find 
that  phosphoric  acid  and  acetic  acid,  as  well  as 
ammonia,  are  at  a  quite  hopeless  distance  from 
these  values.  Sulphuric  acid,  also,  does  not  obey 
the  law.  For  JSOjthe  value  61-0  was  found  above ; 
on  deducting  this  number  from  gH^SOj  =  331-6, 
there  remains  H  =  270-6,  and  the  difference  of 
this  value  from  the  one  found  before,  284,  exceeds 
the  limits  of  experimental  error. 

On  carefully  studying  the  table  we  now  see 
that  the  acids  and  bases  which  form  exceptions 
to  the  law  exhibit  the  same  peculiarity  as  the 
exceptional  salts;,  they  change  their  conductivi- 
ties very  markedly  upon  dilution.  While  the 
substances  which  follow  ihe  law  have  nearly 
reached  the  maximum  of  the  equivalent  con- 
ductivity at  10002,  the  numbers  show  that  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case  in  the  exceptional 
substances.  We  are  thus  led  to  inquire  as  to 
the  cause  which  brings  about  the  change  in 
conductivity  that  accompanies  dilution. 

The  arguments  used  so  far  have  tacitly  as- 
sumed that  all  the  molecules  of  the  electrolyte 
participate  in  the  electrical  conductivity,  and 
that  the  electrolyte  is  therefore  completely  split 
into  ions.  This  assumption  is  evidently  arbi- 
trary; and  when  we  remember  that  aqueous 
solutions  of  ammonia  and  acetic  acid  exhibit 
nearly  normal  lowerings  of  the  freezing-points, 
and  that,  therefore,  dissociation  occurs  only  to  a 
small  extent,  if  at  all,  we  see  that  the  assumption 
is  completely  erroneous  in  these  cases.  The 
former  equation  \  =  u  +  v,  established  without 
reference  to  the  degree  of  decomposition,  must 
be  changed  into  \  =  x  {u  +  v)  where  x  represents 
the  degree  of  decomposition — i.e.  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  molecules  decomposed  and  the  total 


Dilution 

Hca 

HNO, 

iH,SO. 

iH.PO. 

t!H,.00,H 

KOH 

NaOH 

NH.OH 

12 

102 

1002 

10002 

278-0 
324-4  ' 
341-6 
345-6 

277-0 
322-5 
339-5 
342-7 

188-9 
208-4 
285-5 
331-6 

29-0 
43-0 
790 
96-8 

1-2 

4-3 

13-2 

380 

171-8 
193  6 
212-4 
214-0 

1490 
1700 
187-0 
188-0 

0-84 
3-1 
9-3 
26-0 

Among  the  substances  quoted,  HCl.^HNOj, 
EOH,  and  NaOE  follow  the  law  of  Eohlrausch. 
Thus,  if  59"7,  which  is  the  migration-velocity  of 
E,  is  deducted  from  118,  which  represents  the 
conductivity  of  END,  as  determined  by  Eohl- 
rausch, the  difference,  58-3,  is  the  velocity  of 
NOj.  On  deducting  this  number  from  the  con- 
ductivity of  nitric  acid  at  10002 — that  is,  from 
342-7 — it  follows  that  the  velocity  of  hydrogen 
is  284:4.  From  HOI  =  345-6  it  follows  that 
H  =  285-9,  since  01  =  59-7;  these  numbers  agree 
to  within  less  than  one  per  cent.  .  In  the  same 
way  the  difference  between  EOH  and  NaOH  is 
equal  to  26-0,  thus  approximating  to  equality  with 
that  between  KCl  and  NaOl,  which  is  19-2.  The 
larger  difference  procee'ds  from  the  difficulty  of 

Vot.  IV. 


number  of  molecules  orginally  present.  In  doing 
this  we  make  the  most  obvious,  and  probably  only 
possible,  assumption,  that,  cmteris  paribus,  the 
conductivi^  is  proportional  to  the  number  of 
conducting  particles  or  ions.  .. 

We  may  find  a  method  for  determining  x 
in  the  delations  of  electrolytes  from  the  simple 
laws  of  solutions  with  respect  to  vapour -pressure 
and  freezing-point.  We  have  another  and  much . 
more  accurate  method,  however,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  electrical  conductivity  itself.  As 
was  found  by  Kohlrausch,  the  equivalent  (and 
also  the  molecular)  conductivity  increases  with 
rising  dilution,  reaching  a  maximum  value  in  the 
case  of  salts  within  limits  which  ave  still  prac- 
tically ,  measurable.     We    can    interpret    this 
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behavioui  {rom  the  standpoint  now  gained  in  the 
Bense  that  the  number  of  molecules  split  into  ions 
continually  increases  with  increasing  dilution, 
and  that  the  maxigium  value  of  conductivity 
corresponds  to  a  (practically  speaking)  complete 
splitting  up.  Then  x  =  l,  and  the  formula  A.  = 
x{u+v)  changes  into  the  former,  \=u+v.  Now, 
for  most  salts  the  maximum  value  is  reached  at 
a  dilution  of  lOOOZ,  and  the  deCbmposition  is 
nearly  complete ;  it  follows  from  this,  that  the 
law  of  Kohlrausch  A.  =  M  +  »holds  good  for  this 
maximum  dilution.  This  can  be  asserted  for 
the  strong  acids  and  bases,  sooh  as  HCl,  HNO„ 
KOH,  and  NaOH.  On  the  other  hand,  a3*can 
easily  be  seen  from  the  course  of  the  numbers, 
the  increase  has  not  nearly  reached  its  limit  for 
acetic  acid  and  ammonia  at  a  dilution  =10002; 
hence  the  value  x  is  still  very  far  removed  from 
unity,  and  the  law  of  Eohlrausch  cannot  hold  in 
its  simplest  form. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  molecular  con- 
ductivities of  dilute  solutions  depend  only  on  the 
number  of  ions  present,  the  values  of  x  can  be 
easily  calculated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  values 
of  the  conductivities  at  different  dilutions,  as 
well  as  of  their  maximum  values ;  designating 
the  molecular  conductivity  at  the  dilution  of 
V  litres  by  n„,  and  the  maximum  value  by 
^QQ  >  then,  according  to  the  assumption  made, 

,   ''00 

Whether  the  above-mentioned  assumption  is 
strictly  correct  cannot  be  asserted  a  priori.  It 
must  be  looked  upon  as  probable,  since  the 
resistances  to  motion  which  the  ions  experience, 
and  which  determine  the  velocities  u  and  v, 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  which  in 
these  cases  is  water ;  and  considering  the  small 
differences  which  exist  between  the  properties  of 
very  dilute  solutions  and  those  of  water,  no  ap- 
preciable difference  in  the  resistances  to  motion 
can  be  supposed  to  exist  in  those  differently 
diluted  solutions.  But  the  admissibility  of  the 
assumption  can  also  be  put  to  experimental 
proof  in  determining  x  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
deviations  from  the  laws  of  solution,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  equation  just  giveh. 

If  ?»o  is  the  theoretical  molecular  weight,  and 
m  the  molecular  weight  determined  from  the 
laws  of  solution  (for  instance,  from  the  lower- 
ing of  the  freezing-point),  then  for  electrolytes 
m>mo',  following  vau't  HoS,  we  put  the  ratio  of 

the  two  —  =  i.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  x  is  the 
m 

number  of  molecules  split  up,  the  total  number 
of  molecules  being  put  equal  to  1,  and  if  nis  the 
number  of  ions  into  which  each  molecule  splits 
(for  ECl  7t  =  2,  for  BaCli  n  =  '6,  &a.),  the  number 
of  molecolea  in  the  solution  will  have  increased 
in  the  ratio  1  : 1  —  x  +  nx,  that  is,  in  .the  ratio 
l:l  +  {n—l)x,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
i  =  l  +  (ra— l)a!. 

Arrhenius,  to  whom  we  owe  this  calculation, 
has  shown  {Z.  P.  C.  1,  634)  that  in  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  investigated  there  is  an  excel- 
lent accordance  between  the  values  of  i  as 
calculated  from  the  electrical  conductivities  and 
those  deduced' from  the 'freezing-points.  Indi- 
vidual cases  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  exceptions 
have,  on  later  investigation,  also  proved  to  be 


subject  to  the  law  {Z.  P.  C.  2,  491),  and  the 
apparent  deviations  have  been  shown  to  be  due 
to  incorrect  observations.  It  is  only  at  greater 
concentrations,  where  the  suppositions  made  in 
determining  molecular  weights  from  the  freezing, 
points,  and  those  made  in  determining  x  from 
the  electric  conductivities,  become  uncertain, 
and  not  applicable,  that  marked  deviations  are 
apparent. 

In  addition  to  this  confirmation  of  Arrhenius' 
assumption  that  In  electrolytes  a  more  or  less 
considerable  portion  of  the  molecules  is  split  up, 
a  further  confirmation  has  been  found  by  W. 
Ostwald,  which  is  based  on  the  following  con- 
siderations (Z.  P.  C.  2,  36,  and  270).  The 
spontaneous  decomposition  which  the  electro- 
lytic molecules  undergo  in  solutions  is  of  the 
nature  of  dissociation ;  and  since,  according  to 
van't  Hoff,  the  substances  in  solution  are  subject 
to  the  gaseous  laws,  it  must  be  possible  to  repre- 
sent the  process  by  the  same  formulae  as  hold 
for  the  dissociation  of  gases.  Considering  the 
simplest  case,  that  each  molecule  splits  into  two 

I  parts,  there  holds  for  gases  (vol.  ii.  p.  406)  the 

I  v  3 

relation  -£-2-=  constant,  where  p,  is  the  partial 

I  Pi 

pressure  of  the  undecomposed  portion,  and  p, 

that,  of  the  decomposed  portion. 

In  order  to  apply  this  equation  to  electrolytes, 

we  notice  that  the  pressures  are  proportional  to 

the  numbers  of  the  molecules,  and  inversely  pro- 
i  portional  to  the  vorames  occupied  by  these.    If 

X  is  the  part  dissociated,  and  v  the  volume,  then 

p,  =  a-H— and  2»2=''- i  "  represents  a  factor 


V 


dependent  on  the  units  chosen.  Further,  accord- 
ing to  the  former  equation,  we  have  x=i^\  is- 

/*ao 
troducing  these  values  into  the  dissociation  equa- 


tion, we  get ; 


and  from  this 


:  k,  where  %  is  a  constant. 


=  hv. 


(>'oo  -ft>  )/*00 

This  equation  represents  a  relation  between 
the  conductivity  and  the  volume,  or  the  dilution, 
which  must  be  followed  by  all  binary  electro- 
lytes, if  the  assumptions  made  are  correct. 

The  equation  cannot  well  be  tested  in  the 
case  of  salts,  as  these  very  nearly  reach  com- 
plete decomposition;  the  value.  jUa,  —n,  thereby 
becomes  very  small,  and  the  experimental  errors 
exert  a  preponderating  influence.  Those  electro- 
lytes which  are  only  partially  dissociated,  such 
as  acetic  acid  &c.,  lend  themselves  much  better 
to  applying  the  test.  Here  also  it  seems  as  if  a 
difficulty  met  us,  the  quantity  /itoo  not  lending 
itself  to  direct  measurement  because,  with  the 
very  great  dilutions  necessary,  the  inevitable 
impurities  of  the  purest  water  make  accurate 
measurements  impossible.  But  tha  law  of  Kohh 
rausch  provides  us  with  a  means  for  making 
the  measurements.  '  It  appears  that  the  salts  of 
weak  acids  are  dissociated  to  just  the  same 
extent  as  those  of  strong  acids ;  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  as  was  shownatpp.  192-3,  to  calculate 
the  migration-velocity  of  the  negative  ion.  On 
adding  to  this  the  migration- velocity  of  hydrogen, 
which  can  also  be  determined  (p.  193),  the  sunt 
represents  the  conductivity  of  the  complexly 
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diBeooiated    acid  —  tb  it  is,  ju^ ,    the  quantity 
sought  (Ostwald,  Z.  P.  0.  2,  840>. 

In  this  maunei,  then,  we  obtain  all  the  data 
for  testing  the  above  equation,  and  it  proves 
itself  to  be  in  direct  accordance  with  the  facts. 
The  examination  is  best  carried  out  by  calcu- 
lating the  constant  Te  for  a  number  of  values  of 
n  at  different  dilutions,  and  seeing  whether  it 
really  is  constant.  In  the  following- tables  a  few 
examples  are  given.  The  numbers  hold  for  25°, 
and  are  molecular  conductivities  referred  to  the 
mercury  unit : — 

Acetic  acid,  jit^  =  364. 


0 

M 

loot 

Mao 

k 

8 

4-34 

1-193 

0-000180 

16 

6-10 

1-673 

179 

32 

8-65 

2-380 

182 

64 

12-09 

3-33 

179 

128 

16-99 

4-68 

179 

256 

23-82 

6-56 

180 

512 

32-20 

9-14 

180 

1024 

46-00 

12-66 

177 

0-000180 

The  values  of  Te,  calculated  from  eight  differ- 
ent measurements,  agree  within  the  limits  of 
experimental  error. 

The  osOiotic  pressure  of  acetic  acid  at  v  =  8 
corresponds  to  about  three  atmospheres,  that  at 
v  =  1024  to  about  j^  atmosphere,  or  to  1*7  mm. 
mercury  pressure.  The  dissociation  law 
has,  therefore,  proved  correct  within  these 
wide  limits  ;  no  examination  of  the  law  so  far- 
reaching  as  this  has  ever  been  possible  in  the 
case  of  gases. 

Further  examples  are :  — 

Cyanacetic  acid,  ft^Q  =  363. 


16 

32 

64 

128 

256 

512 

1024 


788-0 
.105-3 
139-1 
176-4 
219-1 
260-9 
297-3 


100  fi- 

Coo 


21-7 

29-1 

38-4  • 

48-7 

60-5 

72-0 

82-1 


0-00376 
373 
374 
361 
362 
3.61 
368 


0-00370 


Here  also  the  individual  values  of  the  con- 
stant vary  irregularly  about  the  mean  value,  so 
.that  the  discrepancies  have  to  be  ascribed  to 
experimental  errors. 

In  the  accompanying  tables,  which  have  been 
taken  at  random  from  a  great  number,  the  dis- 
sociation law  proves  itself  everywhere  to  be  ac- 
curate. It  has,  in  fact,  been  verified  in  every  case 
in  the  course  of  an  investigation  which,  for 
reasons  to  be  discussed  later,  has  been  carried  out 
with  more  than  400  acids,  and  it  can  be  looked 
upon  as  generally  valid. 

We  must  not  omit  to  remark,  however,  that, 
as  observed  abbve  in  the  cases  of  the  very  strong 


Oxyisobutyric  acid,  jBa,  = 

355. 

w 

M 

100 — 
Moo 

* 

32 

20-05 

5-65 

0-000106 

64 

28-05 

7-91 

106 

128 

38-86 

10-95 

105 

256 

53-91 

15-20 

106 

512 

73-49 

20-70 

106 

1024 

99-52 

28-05 

106 

0-000106 

Oxysalicyiic  acid,  /igg  =356. 


64 

128 

256 

512 

1024 

2048 


84-1 
112-5 
147-0 
187-0 
230-0 
270-4 


100  !:^ 

Moo 


23-6 
31-6 
41-3 
52-6 
64-7 
76-0 


0-00114 
114 
113 
114 
116 
117 


0-00115 


Orthochlorobenzoic  acid,  iigg  =  356. 


V 

M 

100  !i- 

Moo 

k 

64 

89-2 

25-1 

0-00131 

128 

119-4 

33-5 

131 

256 

156-1 

43-8 

133 

612 

197-0 

55-3 

133 

1024 

238-7 

67-1 

134 

:  0-00132 

acids,  and  the  neutrg,l  salts,  which  are  very  nearly 
completely  dissociated,  the  calculation  of  the 
constants  becomes  very  uncertain,  and  that 
greater  deviations  exist  between  the  observations 
and  the  formula  than  can  be  ascribed  to  experi- 
mental errors.  Which  of  the  assumptions  already 
made  will  have  to  be  modified  in  order  to  explain 
these  small  discrepancies  cannot  as  yet  be  deter- 
mined; but  anyhow  the  discrepancies  are  so 
inconsiderable,  and  there  are  so  many  cases  of 
agreement,  that  the  deviations  must  be  looked 
upon  as  of  a  secondary  nature,  and  undoubtedly 
they  will  receive  their  explanation  later  on.  It  is 
well  not  to  pass  over  in  silence,  nor  to  attempt  to 
hide,  such  deviations  from  a  law  which  is  other- 
wise generally  valid,  since  in  most  cases  theo- 
retical progress  is  connected  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  causes  of  deviations  from  general 
laws.  Examples  of  this  are  found  in  the  devia- 
tions of  gases  from  the  simple  laws,  and  the  theory 
connected  with  this  by  van  der  Waals;  and  in  the 
deviations  of  some  substances  from  the  law  of 
Avogadro  and  the  elucidation  thereof  by  the 
theory  of  dissociation. 

Chemical  applicatigns. — The  laws  of  elec 
trical  conductivity,  as  developed  in  the  prece- 
ding pages,  give  us  the  means  for. solving  many 
chemical  problems.    This  they  do,  beoauss  they 
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give  a  deeper  insight  into  the  constitution  of 
dissolved  substances  than  is  afforded  by  the 
usual  chemical  methods.  A  series  of  such  appUr 
cations  is  already  contained  in  the  preceding 
pages ;  others  are  considered  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

The  first  of  these  applications  is  connected 
with  the  question  as  to  the  nature  and  composi- 
tion of  the  current-conducting  particles  or  ions 
of  salts.  The  conception  of  Berzelius  that  these 
are  the  'anhydrous'  acid  and  base  has,  in  the 
light  of  Faraday's  law,  been  recognised  as  erro- 
neous. Afterwards,  in  analogy  with  the  com- 
pounds of  organic  chemistry,  the  salts  were  looked 
upon  as  having  a  unitary  composition,  and  this 
view  is  still  generally  held.  But  this  conception 
cannot  be  regarded  as  quite  correct,  since  it  does 
not  take  into  account  the  fundamental  diff^ence 
which  undoubtedly  exists  between  salt- like  com- 
pounds and  indifferent  compounds,  a  difference 
which  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  the  capacities 
'  for  reaction  of  the  two  groups.  The  conception 
of  Berzelius  rested  on  the  correct  recognition 
that  salts  are  dual  compounds ;  he  had  only  mis- 
conceived their  constituents. 

The  new  eleotrcf-chemical  theory  of  Arrhe- 
nius  avoids  both  errors,  and  retains  what  is  cor- 
rect in  each  conception.  The  solid  salts,  and, 
according  to  concentration,  a  greater  or  smaller 
portion  of  the  salts  dissolved  in  water, '  salt '  being 
understood  to  include  acids  and  bases,  have,  it 
is  true,  a  unitary  composition ;,  but  that  pprtion 
of  them  which  is  capable  of  reacting  cheniically, 
and  which  therefore  is  of  preponderating  interest 
to  the  chemist,  is  split  binarily, 

'  Salts,'  in  the  general  meaning,  are  there- 
fore substances  which  very  readily  undergo  such 
a  binary  splitting,  and  herein  lies  their  binary 
character,  correctly  recognised  by  Berzelius. 
-  It  is  a.  most  remarkable  fact  that  in  the 
splitting  up  of  '  salts  '  their  constituents  appear 
in  oppositely  charged  electrical  conditions.  This 
indicates  that  probably  both  phenomena  stand 
in  the  closest  connection.  *  It  may  be  asked 
whether  the  salts  split  up  so  easily  because 
their  parts  readily  acquire  opposite  electric 
charges,  or,  conversely,  whether  the  parts  are 
easily  charged  electrically  because  they  are 
readily  separated.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the 
fact  that  whenever  a  salt  molecule  is  split  up 
an  equal  quantity  of  electricity  is  produced  (or 
separated),  independently  of  the  nature  of  the 
parts.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  this  fact  is  of 
decisive  importance  for  the  recognition  of  the 
nature  of  electricity,  as  well  as  of  that  of  chemical 
affinity ;  when  the  one  is  elucidated,  the  other 
will  be  so  also.  But  which  of  the  two  will  first 
be  thus  advanced  cannot  as  yet  be  foreseen. 

A  further  remarkable  fact  is,  that  pure  salts 
at  ordinary  temperatures  do  not  conduct  appre- 
ciably ;  the  ordinary  solid  salts  do  so  as  little  as 
pure  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid,  i&c.  Even  the 
halogen  acids  HP,  HCl,  HBr,  and  HI,  when 
liquefied  by  pressure  or  cold,  are  all  non'Cou- 
ductors.  According  to  the  dissociation  theory 
of  electrolytes  this  is  quite  conprehensible;  Va& 
pure  substances  do  not  conduct  because  they  are 
not  dissociated,  and  they  are  not  dissociated 
because  their  molecules  have  no  spaQe  wherein 
to  dissociate,  or  because  thej  do  npt, possess 
sufficient  mobility. 


Whether  dissociation  occurs  or  not  when 
salts  are  dissolved  depends  in  a  marked  way  on 
the  nature  of  the  solvent.  Hydrochloric  acid, 
which  when  liquid  is  not  dissociated,  dissociates 
at  once  when  dissolved  in  water.  But  on  using 
as  solvent  benzene,  xylene,.hexane,  or  ether,  no 
dissociation  ensues ;  these  solutions  are  non- 
conductors (Kablukoff,  Z.  P.  C.  4,  430).  On 
using  alcohols  as  solvent,  •  methyl  alcohol  is 
found  to  behave  almost  like  water;  the  solutions 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  it  have  a  molecular  con-; 
ductivity  about  three  times  smaller  than  aqueous 
solutions.  The  conductivities  of  the  solutions 
become  less  and  less  as  we  use  ethyl  alcohol, 
isobutyl  alcol;ol,  and  isoamyl  alcohol. 

It  is  still  quite  unsown  what  the  condition 
is  which  determines  the  property  of  different 
solvents  to  cause  dissociation  to  a  different  degree, 
and  it  is  not  known  whether,  as  is  somewhat 
probable,  these  effects  remain  proportional  in  the 
cases  of  all  salts.  Here  it  seems,  however,  as  if 
the  capability  of  the  solvent  itself  to  separate  into 
ions,  even  if  to  a  small  degree  only,  determined 
its  power  to  cause  the  dissociation  of  substances 
dissolved  in  it. 

Although  the  questions  just  mentioned  still 
await  solution,  partly  for  lack  of  experimental 
researches  in  this  domain,  yet  the  new  concep-. 
tion  of  the  binary  character  of  salts  allows  us  to 
distinguish  more  sharply  between  the  different 
classes  of  these  compounds  than  was  possible 
before.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the 
so-caUed  double  salts.  This  name  is  at  present 
somewhat  uncertain  in  its  application.  Potas- 
sium copper  sulphate  K^SOj.CuSO^  is  called  a 
double  salt,  but  sodium  platinicbloride  is  also 
formulated  as  such,  2NaCl.Ft01j ;  the  first  for- 
mula is  correct,  but  the  latter  is  wrong.  This  is 
BO  because  potassium  copper  sulphate  gives  all, 
the  reactions  of  potassium  sulphate  as  well  as 
those  of  copper  sulphate,  but  from  sodium  platini- 
cbloride silver  solutions  do  not  precipitate  silver 
chloride  as  from  sodium  chloride,  bat  silvef 
platinichloride  AgjBtCl,  (Jorgensen,  J.  pr, 
[2]  16,  345).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
sodium  platinichloride  is  a  salt  of  chloro- 
platinic  acid  HjFtCls.  If  this  is  correct,  the 
ions  of  the  sodium  salt  are  2Na  and  FtCl,,  and  in 
electrolysis  the  platinum  must  not,  like  the  other 
metals,  go  to  the  cathode,  but  as  a  constituent  of 
the  acid  radicle  to  the  anode.  And,  in  fact, 
Hittorf  has  proved  (P.  106,  530)  that  this  is 
the  case. 

Similarly  with  other  salts ;  foy  instance, 
that  which  is  obtained  from  chromium  oxide  and 
potassium  binoxalate,  and  which  has  the  em> 
pirical  formula  SE.fi.fi t.Ct.^{0.fl^),.  Since  this 
salt  gives  no  pp.  with  calcium  salts  it  cannot  ba 
regarded  as  an  oxalate.  In  fact,  in  electrolysis 
the  chromium  goes  to  the  anode;  the  chromium 
is,  therefore,  a  constituent  of  the  acid  radicle,- 
and  the  salt  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  potas. 
slum  compound  of  a  tribasic  chromoxalic  acid 
(HCjOJaCr— thatis,  as  KsCsO,jCr  (Kistiakowsky, 
Z.P.  G.  6, 107). 

Such  salts,  therefore,  are  not  double  Salts,  but 
are  salts  of  complex  acids ;  it  is  possible  to  test, 
in  the  way  already  indicated,  in  every  casg 
whether  a  definite  salt  is  a  true  double  salt 
or  the  salt  of  a  complex  acid.  On  examination 
we  find  that,  not  a  double  salt,  but  a  salt  of  a 
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eomplez  acid  is  present  whenever  the  reactions 
of  the  salt  in  question  are  not  those  of  its  con- 
stituents. This  decision  is  specially  convenient 
when  the  solution  of  the  salt  is  coloured.  Be- 
cause, since  the  properties  of  the  positive  ions, 
and  therefore  their  colour  also,  are  independent 
of  the  negative  ions,  it  will  always  be  possible  to 
conclude  that  the  positive  ions  are  no  longer 
present  when  their  colouration  disappears.  In 
the  easily  decomposable  salt  2E0X.Ni(CN)2  we 
must  not  see  a  doable  salt,  but  the  potassium 
salt  of  cyano-nickelic  acid  H2Ni(CN)4,  because  its 
solution  is  yellow,  and  not  green  as  solutions  of 
the  nickel  salts  are  which  contain  nickel  as  an 
ion. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
groups  of  salts,  however,  is  not  absolute,  as 
many  salts  exist  which  in  aqueous  solutions  are 
both  double  salts  and  also  complex  ones.  This 
ie  the  case  with  potassium  ferri-ozalate,  for  in- 
stance. Since  this  salt  is  green,  while  all  true 
ferric  salts  are  yellow  or  brown,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  it  is  a  complex  salt,  the  compound 
of  a  ferri-oxalic  acid  B^Cfi,^e  analogous  to 
the  above-nientioned  chromo-oxalio  acid.  The 
solution  of  this  salt  gives,  however,  a  precipitate 
with  calcium  solutions,  which  proves  it  to  be  an 
ordinary  oxalate,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  iron 
goes  to  the  anode.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  the 
aqueous  solution  contains  chiefly  the  ions 
3E  +  CgOi^Fe,  but  that  a  portion  of  the  salt  has 
split  in  the  manner  of  a  double  salt  into 
potassium  oxalate  and  ferric  oxalate,  which  on 
their  part  form  the  corresponding  ions. 

The  study  of  such  oases  has  as  yet  scarcely 
been  be^n,  because  until  now  we  possessed 
nisither  theoretical  nor  experimental  means  for 
answering  the  questions  which  arise.  The  elec- 
trical methods,  in  conjunction  with  the  methods 
for  the  determination  of  molecular  weights 
arising  out  of  the  theory  of  solutions,  now'afford 
easy  access  to  these  hitherto  closed  and  uncul- 
tivated domains. 

The  dissociation-constants  of  organic 
acids.  The  only  province  of  chemistry  which 
has  been  studied  somewhat  thoroughly  in  the 
light  of  the  new  electro-chemical  theory  is  that  of 
the  organic  acids.  We  have  seen  above  that 
the  molecular   conductivity    of   these   can  be 

represented  by  the  formula— 7 ;J^^ —  =  kv. 

*  \"oo     rvft^co 

This  formula  contains  only  the  single  constant 
k,  which  constant  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
acid,  the  temperature,  and  the  solvent,  but  is  in- 
dependent of  the  dilution.  At  a  given  tempera- 
ture, and  in  the  same  solvent,  the  quantity  k  is 
therefore  a  measure  of  the  electrical  conductivity, 
and  hence  it  is  the  capacity  for  reaction  of  the 
acid ;  for  the  substance  considered,  k  therefore 
.represents  the  long  sought  for  numerical  vahie 
of  the  chemical  affinity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  conflicting 
views  concerning  the  nature  of  chemical  affinity, 
as  represented  by  Bergmann  and  Berthollet  (c/. 
vol.  i.  68)  here  coincide.  BerthoUet,  who  re- 
presented the  affinity  as  dependent  on  the  mass, 
was  right,  and  so  was  Bergmann,  who  desired  to 
represent  it  bya  constant.  By  accurately  formu- 
lating the  idea  of  the  influence  of  mass  as  given 
by  Berthollet,  we  obtain  in  the  equation  for  the 


chemical  effects  a  co-efficient  independent  of  the 
quantity — that  is,  one  referred  to  the  chemical 
unit  of  quantity,  which  is  Berginann's  measure 
of  chemical  affinity. 

It  has  already  been  shown  (vol.  i.  81) 
that  the  electrical  conductivities  bear  a  definite 
relation  to  the  composition  and  constitution  of 
the  acids.  But  the  law  of  dissociation  of  elec- 
trolytes had  not  been  discovered  at  the  time 
when  the  article  referred  to  was  written,  and  the 
observed  relations  could  not  be  represented  nu- 
merically. This  has  now  become  possible,  by 
means  of  the  values  of  the  constant  k,  which 
have  been  measured  for  about  400  acids  (Ost- 
wald,  2.  P.'  0.  3,  170 ;  Bethmann,  ib.  5,  385 ; 
Bader,  ib.  6,  289). 

Before  expounding  these  relations,  it  will  first 
be  shown  how  the  laws  which  have  been  found 
empirically  for  the,  electrical  conductivities  follow 
directly  from  the  above  dissociation-formula. 
In  order  to  make  the  consideration  easier,  the 
formula  will  first  be  somewhat  simplified  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  molecular  conductivity  /i^  its 

value    referred    to    the    maximum    ^^  =  m. 

The  equation  then  assumes  the  simple  form 
=  «». 

1  — TO 

J[n  the  first  place,  we  see  that  as  the  dilution 
V  increases  infinitely,  the  quantity  1-m  must 
approach  zero.  Hence  m  must  approach  unity ; 
hence  the  electrical  conductivity  increases  with 
dilution  up  to  a  maximum,  as  has  been  shown  by 
experience. 

Further,  it  was  found  that  when  at  any  dilu- 
tions, u,  and  «2,  two  different  acids  have  the 
same  (relative)  conductivity,  they  also  have  the 
same  at  other  dilutions  v,'  and  v^,  as  long  as  the 
new  dilutions  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  old 
ones — that  is,  when  V,  :  «j=»,'  :  v^.  This  follows 
from  the  formula  in  this  way :  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  relative  conductivities  are  the  same, 

m?  m? 

we  have  first  of  all  j^_     =feit),;  .  _^=  k^i\ 

therefore  ft,«,  =  kp^.  And  in  the  same  way  for 
the  other  dilutions,  fe/w/sfej'Uj',  from  which  it 
follows  directly  that  r,  :  v^  =  1),'  ;  «/. 

In  addition,  F.  Eohlrausch  had  already  pointed 
out  that  in  the  cases  of  acids  which  conduct  badly 
(which,  therefore,  are  but  little  dissociated),  the 
molecular  conductivity  increases  nearly  as  the 
square  root  of  the  dilution.    If  in  the  equation 

YZ —  =  ^"i  "f  is  very  small,  \  —  m  differs  little 

from  unity,  and  can  be  looked  upon  as  constant ; 
then  approximately,  7n?  =  kv,  or  ?»=  Vkv. 

Finally,  on  taking  the  logarithms  of  the  dilu- 
tions as  abscisssa  and  the  values  of  m  as  ordinates, 
we  also  get  from  the  formula  a  curve  resembling 
a  ^ngent-function  (vol.  i.  page  82) ;  the  inter- 
polation-formula given  in  vol.  i.  must  be  replaced 
by  the  present  rational  formula. 

As  regards  the  meaning  of  the  constant  fe,  we 
recognise  what  this  is  on  putting  m  =  0"5,  when 

we  get  2%  =  =.    2k  is  therefore  the  reciprocal 

value  of  the  volume,  or  the  concentration  at 
which  the  electrolyte  is  just  half  dissociated. 
This  number  is  extremely  characteristic  for  dife 
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terent  aeids,  since  its  value  may  vary  according  to 
tbe  nature  of  the  substance  between  the  limits  1 
and  1,000,000. 

The  measurement  of  the  quantity  &  for  differ- 
ent acids  has  led  to  the  following  general  law  r— 
The  constant  k  is  approximately  the  product  of 
a  number  of  factors,  each  of  which  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  constituents  of  the  acid  and  on  their 
position  relatvoeVy  to  the  ca/rloxyl  group. 

In  order  to  realise  what  this  law  implies,  and 
in  what  manner  it  is  applied,  we  will  proceed  to 
discuss  in  the  following  pages  the  most  impor- 
tant groups  of  the  organic  acids.  The  relations, 
the  .main  features  only  of  which  could  formerly 
(vol.  i.  page  82)  be  investigated,  can  now  be 
represented  numerically  with  perfect  exactitude. 
The  numerical  values  for  k  have  been  multiplied 
by  100  in  order  to  get  rid  of  ciphers ;  they  all 
hold  for  aqueous  solutions  at  25°. 

The  fatty  acids.  The  following  constants 
were  measured : — 

Formic  acid  H.CO^H    ,        .        .    0-00214 
Acetic  acid  CHj.COjH  .        .        .    0-00180 
Propionic  acid  GjHs.COjH  "  -        .    0-00134 
Butyric  acid  CsHj.COjH        .        .    0-00149 
Isobutyric  acid  (OHajjCH.COjH    .    0-00144 
Isovaleric  acid  (CH,).,0jH,.C0i,H  .    0-00161 
Caproio  acid  OjHii.COjH      ,        .    000145 
Formic  Eicid  has  the  highest  constant ;  the  re- 
placement of  its  hydrogen  by  methyl  reduces 
the  constant  to  half  its  value.     But  on  again 
replacing  one  hydrogen  atom  in  acetic  acid  by 

methyl  the  constant  only  decreases  to  -r^  of 

its  value,  and  further  similar  substitutions  no 
longer  produce  a  weakening  of  the  acid,  but  some 
of  them  evei)  bring  about  a  slight  strengthening. 
These  changes  are,  however,  but  small,  so  that 
the  constants  of  acids  of  this  series  having  more 
than  three  carbon  atoms  vary  irregularly  about 
the  mean  value  0-0014. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  substitution  of 
hydrogen  by  methyl  acts  quite  differently,  ac- 
cording as  it  occurs  next  to  the  carboxyl  or  at 
a  greater  distance  from  it.  This  is  a  result 
which  will  afterwards  be  shown  to  hold  good  in 
all  cases ;  on  the  whole,  the  effect  of  each  sub- 
stituent  is  the  smaller  the  more  distant  it  is 
from  the  carboxyl.  The  inference  that  the 
interposition  of  even  two  carbon  atoms  nearly 
counteracts  the  effect  is  correct  for  methyl,  for 
which  it  is  relatively  small.  Other  constituents 
of  greater  energy  extend  theur  action  further,  but 
yet  not  over  more  than  thrle  or  four  atoms  of 
the  '  open  chains ' ;  in  the  case  of  '  closed  chains ' 
other  relations  hold  good. 

Halogen  derivatives  of  the  fatty  acids.    The 
entrance  of  chlorine  in  the  place  of  hydrogen  in 
the  fatty  acids  exerts  very  considerable  influence. 
The  constants  are — 
Acetic  acid  CH,.C02H  .        .        .      0-0018 
Monochloracetic  acid  CHjCl.COjH      0-155 
3iohloracetic  acid  OHClj.COjH     .      5-1 
Trichloracetic  acid  CCl,.COjH      .  121 
The  constants  are  in  the  ratio  of 
■  1  :  86  :  2840  :  67200.   The  ratio  of  the  values  of 
the  constants  for  the  different  acids,  referred  to 
the  entrance  of  each  separate  chlorine  atom,  is 
84,  33,  and  24.    It  is  only  the  ratios  of  the 
constants,  and  not  their  differences,  which  ire 


important;  the  ratios,  though  not  equal,  are 
yet  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  while  the 
differences  between  0-155,  5,  and  121  are  quite 
incomparable.  Further,  it  'follows  that  the  re- 
lative change  of  the  constants  for  the  entrance 
of  each  chlorine  atom  is  not  of  the  same 
value  ;  the  first  chlorine  atom  acts  more  intensely 
than  the  second,  and  the  second  more  intensely 
than  the  third.  We  shall  again  meet  with  a 
similar  relation  when  dealing  with  substitution 
in  connection  with  the  same  carbon  atom.  From 
this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  first  chlorine' 
atom  which  enters  into  acetic  acid  exerts  its  in- 
fluence under  more  favourable  conditions,  there- 
fore probably  from  a  less  distance,  than  the' 
second  and  third,  and  it  becomes  evident  how 
well  such  measurements  lend  themselves  to  in- 
vestigations and  examinations  of  the  relations 
in  space  of  the  atoms  'within  the  molecules. 
The  action  of  other  elements  and  radicles  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  chlorine: 

Monobromacetic  acid  CHjBr.CO^  .  0-138 
Cyauacetio  acid  CHj.CN.COjH  .  .  0-370 
Thiocyanacetio  acid  CHj.SCN.CO2H  .  0-265 
So-called    '  carbamine   thioglycoUic 

acid '  CHj(SC0NH2)C02H       .        .  00246 
Isothiocyanacetic  acid  CjHjOjS.N      .  00000246 
Thilaoetic  acid  CH,.COSH .        .       .  00469 

The  constant  of  monobromacetic  acid  does 
not  differ  much  from  0-155,  that  of  monochlor- 
acetic acid,  hence  both  halogens  exert  about 
the  same  influence.    Cyanogen  acts  much  more 
intensely.  The  ratio  of  cyanacetic  acid  to  acetic 
acid  has  risen  to  205  (from  86).    Thiocyanacetic 
acid  also  is' stronger  than  monochloracetic  acid, 
but  not  so  strong  as  cyanacetic  acid,  though  sul- 
phur is  generally  a  negative  substituent — tiiat  is, 
one  which  augments  the  acid  properties.    The 
idea  of  relations  in  space  at  once  suggests  itself; 
by  the  introduction  of   sulphur  there  has,  in 
fact,  taken  place,  on  the  one  hand,  an  increase 
in  the  acid  properties;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
since  the  cyanogen  is  removed  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance  from  the  carboxyl,   there  has  been  a 
weakening, 'and  the  latter  effect  preponderates 
over  the  former.     By  taking  up  water,  thio- 
cyanacetic acid   easily  passes    into   the   acid 
CH2.SCONHj.COjH,  the  group  ON  changing  into 
CO.NHj.     This  transformation  is  accompanied 
by  a  marked  decrease  in  the  conductivity,  the 
constant  falling  to  less  than  a  tenth  of   its  ' 
former  value.    The  change  can  be  conveniently 
studied  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  thiocyanacetio 
acid,  by  determining  its  electrical  conductivity ; 
the    conductivity  decreases    continuously,  and 
after  even  a  few  days  the  greater  part  of  the 
thiocyanacetic    acid  is  found  to    be  changed. 
Finally,  there  is  a  compound  isomeric  with  thio- 
cyanacetio acid,  which  Volhard  {J.  pr.  [2]  9,  6) 
obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on , 
Bulphohydanto'in,  and  which  is  isothiocyanacetie 
acid.    The  constant  for  this  compound  is  10,000 
times  smaller  than  that  for  thiocyanacetio  acid ; 
it  is  also  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  carbon 
acid,  so  that  the  inference  must  be  drawn  that 
the  substance  is  not  a  carbon  acid  at  all.    This 
confirms  the  view  expressed  by  Liebermann,  and 
the  reasons  for  which  were  given  by  Hantzsch 
{B.  20,  3129),  that  the  compound  is  a  dioxy- 
thiazole — 
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The  feebly  acid  properties  are  ascribed  to  the 
hydrogen  of  the  imide  group.  The  thiacetio  acid 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  thelast  table  contains 
sulphur  in  the  place  of  oxygen  in  the  hydroxyl 
of  the  carboxyl.  In  accordance  with  the  nega- 
tive nature  of  sulphur,  this  acid  proves  to  be 
twenty-six  times  stronger  than  acetic  acid,  and 
this  factor  may  be  looked  upon  aS  the  greatest 
to  which  sulphur  can  give  rise  when  replacing 
oxygen,  because  in  this  case  the  sulphur  atom 
acts  from  the  most  favourable  position  which  is 
ever  possible. 

Oxyacetic  acid  and  its  derivatives. 

Glyeollio  acid  0H2.0H.C0,H .        .        .  0-0152 

Methoxy-aoetic  acid  CH2.(OCHs)C02H  .  0-0335 

Ethoxy-acetic  acid  CH2(00jH5)C0jH    .  0-0234 

Phenoxy-acetio  acid  CHj{005Hj)COjH  .  0-0756 

GlyoxyUo  add  CH(0H)200jH        .        .  0-0474 

The  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  hydroxyl  in 
acetic  acid  produces  a  rise  in  the  constant  of 
9  times  its  former  value;  hydroxyl,  therefore, 
acts  much  less  intensely  than  the  halogens. 
By  introducing  a  second  hydroxyl  the  constant 
again  becomes  greater,  but  only  3-1  times  greater. 
Here  we  find  quite  the  same  effects  as  in  the  cases 
of  mono-  and  di-chloracetic  acid,  the  second 
substitution  of  the  same  substance  acting  less 
strongly  than  the  first.  In  the  numerical  values, 
even,  we  cannot  overlook  a  certain  correspon- 
dence ;  in  the  case  of  chlorine  the  ratios  are 
1:86 -and  1:38;  in  the  case  of  hydroxyl  they 
are  1 : 9,  and  1 : 3-1.  It  may  therefore  be-  said 
that,  using  round  numbers,  in  the  derivatives  of 
acetic  acid  chlorine  acts  ten  times  as  intensely 
as  hydroxyl.  When  the  hydroxylic  hydrogen  of 
glycollic  acid  is  replaced  by  radicles,  the  constant 
changes,  and,  strange  to  say,  methyl  acts  in  this 
case  in  a  strengthening  manner,  the  constant 
rising  to  a  little  more  than  twice  its  former 
value.  The  substitution  of  hydrogen  in  this 
methyl  by  methyl  again  has  a  weakening  effect, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  fatty  acids ;  ethoxy-acetic 
acid  is  1*4  times  weaker  than  methoxy-acetic 
acid.  Finally,  by  the  introduction  of  phenyl, 
the  constant  becomes  appreciably  greater ;  it  is 
about  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  glycollic  acid, 
and  is  2-3  times  greater  than  that  of  meth- 
oxy-acetic acid.  The  ratio  is  smaller  than  that 
between  acetic  acid  and  benzoic  acid,  trhich  is 
1 :  8*3,  an  indication  that  the  exchange  of  methyl 
for  phenyl  has  in  the  latter  case  taken  place  in 
greater  proximity  to  the  COOH  group,  a  con- 
clusion which  follows  also  directly  from  the 
formuhe. 

A  number  of  other  substances  related  to 
glycollic  acid  have  given  the  foUowiug  numerical 
values : — 

Thioglycollio  acid  C!H2(SH)C0jH:  .        .    0-0225 
Thiodiglyeollic  acid  S{CELfiO^)^         .    0-048 
DithlodiglycoUic  acid  S2(OHj002H)j      .  .0-066 
Diglyoollie  acid  0(CH3GOjH:)2        .        .    0-11 

As  the  constant  of  glycollic  acid  is  -0152,  we 
see  that  the  substitution  of  S  for  0  in  hydroxyl 
has  caused  the  constant  to  increase  1-5  times ; 
now,  as  substitution  of  S  for  0  in  COOH  of  acetic 


acid  increased  Jc  from  1  to  26,  we  see  here  also 
the  great  influence  of  the  position  occupied  by 
the  replacing  atom. 

The  three  other  acids  quoted  in  the  last  table 
are  dibasic,  and  the  question  at  once  arises 
how  their  constants  must  be  calculated,  since 
the  dissociation-formula  has  been  developed  for 
binary  electrolytes — that  is,  for  monobasic  acids 
only,  and-  not  for  ternary  ones,  to  which  class  the 
dibasic  acids  belong.  It  can,  however,  easily  be 
shown  that,  as  long  as  the  dissociation  is  not 
greai,  the  weaker  dibasic  acids  are  not  electro- 
lysed according  to  the  formula  2H  +  B",  but 
according  to  the  formula  H+HB.  In  other 
words,  at-  first  one  hydrogen  atom  only  is  split 
off,  and  the  dissociation  takes  place  according 
to  the  binary  scheme  of  the  monobasic  acids. 
This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  change  in 
the  molecular  conductivity  of  such  acids  can  be 

-  =  «&,  so 


represented  by  the  same  formula  — 

1-m 

that  k  remains  constant.  But  the  formula  cal- 
culated on  the  assumption  of'  a  dissociation 
according  to  the  scheme  H2E"  =  2H-hI1  does 
not  represent  the  change  in  the  conductivity  of 
these  acids  as  determined  by  experiment. 

Malonic  acid  CH2(C00H)2  may  serve  as  an 
example  of  dibasic  acids.    It  gives : — 
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100* 

16 

53-1 

0149 

0-159 

32 

72-3 

0-202 

0-159 

64 

97-1 

0-272 

0-158 

123 

128-5 

0-359 

0-157 

256 

165-9 

0-464 

0-157 

512 

208-8 

0-586 

0-162 

■  1024 

253-2 

0-708 

0-168 

2048 

294-2 

0-823 

0-187 

The  constant  does  not  change  till  the  value 
m  =  0-586  is  reached — that  is,  till  about  half 
the  acid  has  been  dissociated  according  to  the 
binary  scheme;  then  it  becomes  greater — a  sign 
that  henceforward  the  formula  loses  its  validity, 
and  that  the  decomposition  according  to  the 
ternary  scheme  2H-I-B"  begins  to  assume  an 
appreciable  value. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  attempt  to  calculate 
the  conductivity  according  to  the  formula  corre- 
sponding to  ternary  dissociation  „  '"',  „  =  k, 

(1 -»»)«' 
the  values  of  k  decrease  very  rapidly  and  are  far 
from  being  constant. 

The  values  for  the  constants  of  dibasic  acids 
given  in  the  table  preceding  the  last  one  have 
been  calculated  on  this  principle,  and  refer, 
therefore,  to  the  first  stage  of  binary  dissociation 
HsR  =  HE  +  H. 

Comparing  thioglycoUic  acid  vrith  thiodigly- 
eollic acid  and  dithiodiglycoUic  acid,  we  find  that 
the  constants  do  increase  distinctly,  though  only 
slightly ;  they  are  0-0255,  0-048,  and  0-065,  and 
are  in  the  ratio  of  1:2-1: 2-9.  When,  therefore, 
the  residue  of  acetic  acid,  CHjCOjH,  enters  thio- 
glycoUic acid,  this  process  has  no  appreciable  in- 
fluence on  the  constant.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
constant  of  diglycoUic  acid  is  7'2  times  greater 
than  that  of  glycollic  acid.  From  the  fact  that 
the  same  substituent  produces  Buch  different 
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effects  in  glyooUio  acid  and  in  thioglyeollic  acid, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  in  the  first  ease  the 
oxygen  brings  the  negative  substituent  nearer  to 
the  carboxyl  than  the  sulphur  does  in  the  second 
case,  and  this  presumption  may  be  further  utilised 
for  hypotheses  concerning  the  configuration  of 
the  sulphur  atom,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
affinity  points  on  it.  It  has,  however,  not  yet 
been  established  with  certainty  that  the  greater 
or  less  distance  of  the  groups  is  the  only  cause 
of  their  different  actions,  and  there  are  some 
circumstances  which  allow  us  to  conclude  that 
other  conditions  are  effective  also ;  therefore, 
until  these  have  been  cleared  up,  conclusions 
such  as  the  above  hold  only  hypothetically. 

Derivatives  of  amido-acetic  acid. 
Phenylamido-acetic 

aoidCH2(NHCsH5)COjH.  .  .  00039 
Hippuric  acid  CH2(NH.CO.CeH5)COjH  .  0-0222 
Aceturic  acid  CH,{NH.CO.CHs)COjH  ,  0-0230 
Phthalylamido- acetic  acid 

CH,(NCAC,HJCOjH    .        .        ,    0-100 

Amido-acetic  acid  has  not  the  character  of  an 
acid ;  the  basic  NHj  group  completely  removes 
the  acid  properties  of  acetic  acid.  Bat  if  nega- 
tive radicles  are  introduced  into  NHj,  well  defined 
acids  are  again  obtained.  Phenyl  has  this  effect ; 
the  constant  of  ph&ylglycocoll  is  2-2  times  as 
great  as  that  of  acetic  acid.  The  constants  of 
the  acids  obtained  by  introducing  CO.O5H5  and 
CO.CH3  for  H  in  NH,  are  12  to  13  times  greater 
than  that  of  acetic  acid.  The  substitution  of 
the  divalent  residue  of  phthalio  acid  for  the  two 
hydrogen  atoms  in  the  NH^  group  raises  the 
constant  of  acetic  acid  55  times. 

Derivatives  of  propionic  acid. 
Propionic  acid  CHs.CHrCO.^H      .        .    0-00134 
Lactic  acid  CH3.CH(0H)C0jH     .        .    00138 
18-Oxypropionic  acid  CH^(OH).CHj.COjH  0-00311 
Glyceric  acid  CHj.OH.CH.OH.COjH    .    0-0228 
/S-Iodopropionio  acid  CH2I.CHj.COiH  .    0-0090 
Trichlorlactic  acid  CClj.CH.OH.COjH  .    0-465 

The  constant  of  a-oxypropionio  or  lactic 
acid  is  10  times  greater  than  that  of  propionic 
acid,  but  the  constant  of  ;8-ozypropionio  acid  is 
only  2-3  times  greater  than  that  of  propionic 
acid.  The  di£Cerence  in  the  action  of  the  same 
substituent,  according  to  its  nearer  or  more 
distant  position  relatively  to  COOH,  asserts  itself 
most  clearly.  The  latio  between  propionic 
acid  and  lactic  acid  is  slightly  greater  than  that 
between  the  analogous  substances  acetic  acid 
and  glycollic  acid  (1:9);  it  is,  therefore,  not 
quite  immaterial  whether  the  substitution  does 
or  does  not  take  place  in  the  group  CH,.  The 
influence  of  the  more  distant  position  of  the 
substituent  can  be  recognised  in  i3-iodopropionic 
acid  and  trichlorolactic  acid.  The  first  is  only 
6'5  times  stronger  than  the  parent  substance. 
No  measurement  of  a-iodopropionio  acid  has  yet 
been  made,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  iodine 
in  the  o-  position  must  act  very  similarly  to  chlor- 
ine or  bromine,  and  must,  therefore,  increase  the 
constant  by  70  or  80  times.  The  effect  in  the 
fi-  position  is  10  to  12  times  less  thain  this.  In 
the  sanje  way  the  substitution  of  3C1  for  3H  in 
CHj.COOH  increases  k  about  67,000  times ;  but 
the  infrpduction  pf  3C1  into  CH,.CHOH.COOH 
ill  the  0-  positipB  increases  k  only  about  33-7 


times.  The  ratio  of  theaa  effects  is  about 
1:2000 ;  calculated  for  each  01  atom  the  ratio  is 
.3^2000  =  12-6  ;  this  ratio  conies  very  near  that' 
estimated  for  a-  and  /S-iodopropionio  acids. 

Derivatives  of  higher  fatty  acids. 
Oxyisobutyric  acid  (CH3)jCH.0H.C0jH    0-0106 
Mononitrocaproic  acid  C5H,„(N0j) .CO^H    0-0123 
Dinitrocaproic  acid  Cfi,{NO,)fiO,U    .    0-069 
LsBvulinio  acid  CHj.C0.CHj,CH2.C0jH    0-00255. 

Since  the  constant  of  isobutyric  acid  is  0-00144, 
the  hydroxyl  in  the  o-  position  here  causes  the 
factor  7-4,  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  9, . 
the  corresponding  ratio  between  acetic  acid  snd 
glycollic  acid. 

The  ratio  between  caproio  acid  and  its  mono« 
nitro-  derivative  is  1 : 8-5.  Since,,  as  will  soon  be 
shown,  the  nitro-  group  has  a  more  strongly  nega- 
tive action  than  chlorine,  NO,  must,  in  the  pre* 
sent  case,  be  in  the  j3-  position.  The  same  holds 
for  the  dinitro-  compound;  it  is  5-6  times  stronger 
than  the  mononitro-  compound  ;  it  is  again 
evident  that  the  second  negative  group  has  less 
effect  than  the  first. 

Lsevulinio  acid,  or  jS-aoetyl-propionic  acid, 
allows  us  to  recognise  the  smaller,  influence  to 
be  expected  of  the  acetyl  in  the  /3-  position ;  the 
constant  is  only  1-9  times  larger  than  that  of 
propionic  acid. 

Bensoio  acid  and  its  derivatives.  The  largest 
and  most  varied  group  of  allied  substances  that 
has  been  investigated  so  far,  is  that  of  benzoic 
acid  and  its  derivatives,  and  consequently  it  has 
been  possible  to  trace  here  many  and  striking 
regularities. 

Benzoic  acid  CsHjOO^H-      .        .        ,    0-0060 
Salicylic  acid  0,Hj{0H)C02H       .        ,    0-102 
»t-0xybenzoio  acid  CeH,(0H)002H      .    0-0087 
^-Oxybenzoio  acid  OjHjJoHJCOJh       .    0-00286 
Oxysalioylic  acid  [1:2:3]  C,H,(OH)jCOjH0114 
Oxysalicylio  acid  [1:2:5]  CjHsfOHjjjCO.^  0-108 
/S-Eesoroylic  acid  [1:2:4]  CeH,(0H)j00jH  0-052 
o-Besorcylic  acid  [1:2:6]  0,Hs(0H)jC0jH  5-0 
Protocatechuic 

acid  [1:3:4]  CeH3(0H)2002H  .        .    00033 
m-Dioxybenzoic  acid  CbH,(OH)jCOjH  .     00091 
Gallic  acid  [1:3:4:5]  C„H2(OH)3COsH   .    0-0040 
Pyrogallio  acid  [1:2:3:4]  0,Hj(0H),Cd,H  0-055 
PMoroglucin  carboxylio 

acid  [1:2:4:6]  0.H,(0H),C0jH       .    2-1 

The  numbers  indicate  the  positions  of  the 
OH  groups  relatively  to  COOH  supposed  to  be 
in  position  1. 

This  table  contains  the  constants  of  all 
hydroxyl-benzoic  acids  known  up  to  the  present 
time.  These  show  such  close  connections  with 
each  other  that,  knowing  the  constants  of  benzoic 
acid  and  of  the  three  monoxybenzoic  acids,  those 
of  all.the  others  can  be  calctJated  approximately. 
It  is  true  the  calculation  is  not  quite  exact,  but 
it  is  sufficiently  so  to  enable  us  to  deduce  the 
constitutions  of  the  corresponding  substances 
directly  ftom  a  knowledge  of  the  constants. 

Between  the  constants  of  benzoic  acid  and  its 
ortho-dsy-  derivative  the  ratio  is  1:17.  This  value 
is  larger  than  the  ratio  when  OH  is  introduced 
in  the  a-  position  into  a  fatty  acid,  in  which  cases . 
the  ratio  did  not  exceed  10 ;  in  the  /3-  position, 
which  corresponds  to  the  constitution  of  salicylio 
acid,  the  ratio  was  not  larger  than  2-3.  From  this 
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it  aj)  Jidars  that  the  oriho-  position  intolves  a  much 
closer  relation  in  the  benzene  nucleus  than  even 
the  a-  position  in  the  open  chain,  a  fact  which 
later  on  will  be  confirmed  in  many  ways,  and 
which  seems  to  be  of  great  importance  in  dealing 
with  the  question  concerning  the  constitution 
of  benzene. 

The  constant  is  increased  but  slightly  by  OH 
in  the  meta-  position.  But  in  the  para-  position 
the  hydroxyl  even  produces  a  diminution  of  the 
constant  to  rather  less  than  half  the  value.  We 
deal  in  this  case,  therefore,  not  only  as  usual 
with  a  greater  or  smaller  value  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  a  substituent  according  to  its  position, 
but  with  a  reversal  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
influence  is  exerted.  This  fact,  which  has  already 
become  evident  in  the  case  of  methyl,  recurs  with 
other  feebly  negative  substituents  in  the  para- 
position  of  the  benzene  nucleus.  This  promises 
to  become  very  important  in  the  construction  of 
a  theory  to  explain  these  phenomena. 

We  have  then  the  following  factors  for  the 
influence  of  the  hydroxyl : — 

Ortho-    1:2    or    1:6  =  17 
Meta-     1:3     „     1:5=  1-4 
Para-     1:4  =  0-5 

By  their  help  we  are  able  to  calculate  the 
constants  of  the  di-  and  tri-oxybenzoio  acid^  by 
multiplying  the  constant  of  benzoic  acid  by  the 
correspon£ng  factor  for  every  hydroxyl  intro- 
duced. It  must  be  remembered  that  such  a  calcu- 
lation can  only  give  approximate  results ;  for  we 
have  seen  that  substituents  already  present  some- 
what influence  the  magnitude  of  the  factor  of  a 
newly  entering  substituent,  and  that,  generally, 
by  decreasing  it.  It  is,  therefore,  only  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  the  constants,  and  not  their 
exact  value,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  find  in  the 
manner  indicated. 

Four  dioxybenzoic  acids  can  be  derived  from 
salicylic  acid ;  the  constants  of  these  four  acids 
are  calculated  thus : — 

1:2:3  gives  -0060  x  17  x  1-4  =  0143 
1:2:4  „  -0060 x  17 x  0-5  =  0051 
1:2:5  „  -0060  x  17  x  1-4  =  0-143 
1:2:6      „        -0060x17x17    =1-73 

The  numbers  observed  are  0-114, 0-052,  0-108, 
and  5-0.  In  the  case  of  the  first  and  the  third 
acid  which  both  contain  a  hydroxyl  in  the 
m-  position,  a  diminution  of  the  combined  effect 
therefore  makes  itself  felt  as  usual.  In  the 
second  acid  1:2:4,  calculation  and  experiment 
completely  agree ;  while  the  fourth  acid  1:2:6, 
which  contains  two  ortho-  hydroxyls,  shows  a 
value  about  three  times  greater  than  is  furnished 
by  the  estimation.  We  shall  see  later  that  this 
behaviour  is  common;  two  substituents  in  the 
ortho-  position  do  not,  as  is  otherwise  usual, 
weaken  one  another,  but  reinforce  each  other's 
effect. 

For  the  two  dioxybenzoic  acids  still  remaining 
we  must  expect  the  following  constants  : 
1:3:4  gives  -006  x  1-4  x  0-5  =  0-0042 
1:3:5      „     -006 x  1-4  x  1-4  =  0012 

Measurement  gives  -0033  and  -009,  both  con- 
stants being  therefore  as  usual  somewhat  smaller, 
a  consequence  of  the  combined  effect,  yet  being 
quite  of  the  expected  order  of  magnitude. 

The  six  possible  trioxybenzoic  acids  allow  us 
to  estimate  the  following  constants  : 


1:2:3:4  gives  -0060  x  17  x  1-4  x  0-5  =  0-07 
1:2:4:6  •„      •0060x17x0-5x17  =  0-9 
1:3:4:5    „      -0060 x  1-4  x 0-5  x  1-4  =  0006 
1:2:3:5    „      •0060x17x1-4x1-4  =  0-2 
1:2:4:5    „      -0060x17x0-5x1-4  =  0-07 
•0060  X  17xl-4x  17  =  2-4 


1*:2':3":6 


Of  the  six  possible  trioxybenzoic  acids  three 
are  known  and  measured.  The  comparison  be- 
tween the  observed  and  estimated  constants 
gives  0^055  instead  of  0-07;  0-004  instead  of  0-006, 
where  as  usual  the  observed  value  is  smaller  than 
the  estimated  value ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  acid 
with  two  hydroxyls  in  the  ortho-  position  we  have 
2-1  observed  instead  of  0-9  estimated,  which  there- 
fore, as  before,  is  about  twice  as  great.  In  the 
same  way  we  may  expect  in  the  cases  of  the 
three  trioxybenzoic  acids  still  unknown,  that 
the  real  constants  of  the  acids  1:2:3:5  and  1:2:4:5 
will  be  somewhat  smaller  tha^  the  estimated 
values,  and  therefore  about  0-15  and  0-05,  while 
the  third  acid  1:2:3:6  with  two  ortho-  hydroxyls 
will  probably  have  a  constant  from  5  to  5'5.  In 
spite  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  estimation,  the 
differences  are  so  considerable  that  when  ia 
future  one  of  these  acids  is  prepared  the  de- 
termination of  the  conductivity  of  an  aqueous 
solution  will  sufSce  to  decide  its  constitution. 

The  constitutional  relations  of  the  oxybenzoio 
acids,  as  indicated  by  the  dissociation-constants, 
are  therefore  in  complete  agreement  with  those 
deduced  from  chemical  relations. 

The  methods  just  expounded  may  be  directly 
utilised  for  elucidating  constitutional  relations. 
On  heating  orcin  0,Hj(0H)2CH,  with  KHCOj 
there  is  formed  <  paraorsellic  acid,'  whose  con- 
stitution must  correspond  either  to  that  at 
a-  or  j3-resorcylic  acid.  On  measurement,  the 
constant  appeared  to  be  4-1 ;  the  acid  has,  there- 
fore, a  constitution  analogous  to  that  of  a-resoi;- 
cylic  acid,  corresponding  to  the  arrangement 
C02H:0H:0H:CH3  =  1:2:6:4. 

Further  substitution  products  of  benzoio 
acid  gave  the  following  numbers': — 

o-Chlorobenzoio  acid  O^fitCO.^  .  0-132 

«i-Chlorobenzoic  acid  Cfifil.COM  .  0-0155 

i)-Chlorobenzoic  acid  C.HjCl.COjH  .  0-0093 

o-Bromobenzoio  acid  CeH^Br.COjH  .  0-145 

m-Bromobenzoic  acid  O^jBr.COjH  .  00137 
Monobromgallic 

acid  CeHBr(0H)s002H       .        .  .  0-059 

Dibromgallic  acid  C8Br2(0H)sC0aH  .  1-21 

m-Fluobenzoic  acid  CjH^F.COjH  .  .  0-0136 

»»-Cyanobenzoie  acid  CsHjCN.OOaH  .  0020 

o-Nitrobenzoic  acid  CeHjNOj.COjH  .  0-616 

OT-Nitrobenzoic  acid  CbHjNOjGOjH  .  0-0345 

^-Nitrobenzoic  acid  OjH^NOaCOjH  .  0040 
Bromonitrobenzoic 

acid  [1:2:5]  CsHsBrNOjOOjH     .  .  1-4 

o-Amidobenzoio  acid  OaH^NHjCOjH  .  0-0010 

jj-Amidobenzoio  acid  CsHiNHjCOjH  .  00012 
o-Acetamidobenzoic 

acid  CaH4(NHCOCH3)COjH  .  .  0024 
m-Acetamidobenzoic 

acid  CeH,(NHCO0H3)00jH  .  .  00085 
n-Acetamidobenzoic 

acid  C,H,(NHC0CH3)C0jH  .  .  0-0052 
o-Acetoxybenzoic 

acid  C„H4(OOOCH3)00.,H  ;  .  0033 
p-Acetoxybenzoie 

acid  05H<(0C0CH5)C0,H          .  .  00042 
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tn-Acetozybenzoic 

"aoidO,H,(OCOOH3)C02H  .        .    0-0099 

o-Metboxy-benzoio 

aeid  C(,H<(0CH3)002H       .        .        .    0-0082 
y-Methoxy-benzoio 

acid  OeH4(OCH,)CO,H  .  .  .  0-0032 
The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
these  numbers  as  to  the  influence  of  the  halogens 
as  had  been  deduced  for  hydroxyl — namely,  that 
the  ortho-  position  is  that  of  greatest  influence. 
The  constant  of  benzoic  acid  rises  to  22  times 
its  value  on  the  introduction  of  chlorine  in  the 
ortho-  position,  to  2-6  times  its  value  when  CI  is 
put  in  the  meta-  position,  and  to  1*5  times  its 
value  when  CI  is  put  in  the  para-  position.  But 
along  with  this  there  is  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  behaviour  of  OH  and  that  of  CI; 
hydroxyl  acts  much  more  strongly  in  the  ortho- 
position  of  the  benzene  nucleus  than  in  the 
a-  position  of  the  open  chain,  while  chlorine, 
which  in  the  a-  position  of  the  open  chain  in- 
creases the  constant  to  more  than  80  times  its 
value,  does  so  only  22  times  when  in  the  ortho- 
position  in  the  benzene  nucleus.  For  this  dis- 
crepancy the  explanation  offers  itself,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  system  of  carbon  atoms 
which  constitutes  the  benzene  nucleus  is  not 
rigid,  but  alters  its  form  according  to  the  atoms 
present  in  it,  and  that  if  so,  the  difference  in 
form  must  be  especially  great  according  as 
hydroxyl  or  chlorine  enters  near  the  carboxyl. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  following  possibility 
strikes  us.  According  to  the  hypothesis  of 
KekuU,  there  are  two  sorts  of  ortho-  positions, 
the  one  being  represented  by  a  double,  the  other 
by  a  single,  linkage.  Now  it  is  quite  possible 
that  in  benzene  itself  the  change  of  the  double 
or  single  linking  to  the  right  or  the  left  takes 
place  easily,  but  that  when  two  adjoining  car- 
,  bon  atoms  have  fixed  different  atoms  or  groups 
of  atoms,  only  one  sort  of  linkage,  either  a  single 
one  or  a  double  one,  is  stable.  Assuming  that 
— in  salicylic  acid,  f6r  instance — double  linkage 
exists  between  the  carbon  atoms,  combined  with 

COOH 


carboxyl  and  hydroxyl  respectively,  '     ^, 


COH 


while  in  o-chlorobenzoic  acid  the  single  linkage 
COOH 

only  is  stable,  ^     Vj^j  ,  the  difference  empha- 


sised above  can  be  understood,  since  in  the  first 
case  the  ortho-  relation  is  a  much  more  intimate 
one  than  in  the  second. 

The  small  changes  which  the  constant  of 
benzoic  acid  undergoes  in  m-  and  ^-chloro- 
benzoic  acid  correspond  to  the  greater  distance 
of  the  chlorine  from  the  carboxyl.  According 
to  the  usual  representation  of  benzene,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  para-  position  proves,  to  be  the 
smallest.  But  this  behaviour  is  by  no  means 
general. 

Bromine  behaves  very  similarly  to  chlorine. 
The  effect  for  the  ortho-  position  is  somewhat 
larger  than  for  chlorine — i.e.  24  instead  of  22 ; 
that  for  the  meta-  position  somewhat  smaller 
—23  instead  of  2-6. 


When  hydrogen  in  gallic  acid  is  replaced  by 
bromine  in  the  ortho-  position,  the  constant  in- 
creases to  15  times  its  value,  therefore  less 
than  in  the  case  of  benzoic  acid.  This  corre- 
sponds to  the  general  rule  that  several  substi- 
tuents  simultaneously  present  diminish  each 
other's  action.  Only  when  two .  substituents, 
which  are  the  same,  occupy  the  ortho-  position 
is  an  increase  in  the  simultaneous  effect  to  ba 
observed ;  in  fact,  a  second  bromine  atom  which 
occupies  the  ortho-  position  brings  about  a 
greater  rise  of  the  constant  than  does  the  first 
— 21  instead  of  15. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  being  much  weaker  than 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  fluobenzoic  acids  would  be  weaker  than  the 
chlorobenzoic  acids.  In  case  of  the  meta-  com- 
pound this  occurs,  however,  only  to  a  small  ex- 
tent ;  the  constants  differ  but  little,  and  are  pearly 
the  same  for  the  bromo-  and  fluo-  compounds. 
It  would  be  of  interest  to  determine  whether  in 
the  ortho-  position  also  fluorine  acts  as  strongly 
as  chlorine,  but  o-fluobenzoic  acid  has  not  yet 
been  examined;  m-cyanobenzoio  acid  is 
markedly  stronger  than  m-chlorobenzoic  acid. 
This  completely  corresponds«to  the  fact  that 
cyanacetio  acid  is  much  stronger  than  chlor- 
acetic  acid. 

From  measurements  of  the  nitrobenzoio 
acids,  the  group  NO,  appears  to  be  the  most 
effective  negative  substitueni.  The  ortho-  com- 
pound exhibits  a  103-fold  increase  of  the  con- 
stant, the  meta-  compound  an  increase  equal  to 
5-8-fold,  and  the  para-  compound  a  6-7-fold  in- 
crease. With  regard  to  the  influence  of  posi- 
tion, the  numbers  agree  with  those  found  for  the 
chloro-  and  bromo-  compounds,  in  so  far  as  the 
ortho-  position  is  again  that  of  greatest  influ- 
ence ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of 
the  nitro-  group  makes  itself  more  felt  from  the 
para-  position  than  from  the  meta-  position,  in 
opposition  to  the  relations  found  in  the  case  of 
chlorine. 

Bromonitrobenzoic  acid  contains  the  -  sub- 
stituents in  the  order  C02H:N0.,:Br  =  1:2:5, 
The  constant  is  made  up  of  that  of  benzoic 
acid,  and  of  the  factor  of  the  o-nitro-  group  103, 
and  that  of  the  m-bromine  2-8,  and  is  therefore 
calculated  to  be  1-38,  which  agrees  well  with  1-4, 
the  value  found  by  experiment.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  mutual  influence  of  the  simul- 
taneously present  substituents  is  practically 
zero. 

The  constants  of  o-  and  p-  amidobenzoic  acid 
show  that  the  amido-  group  considerably  re- 
duces the  strength  of  the  acid.  But  the  values 
quoted  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  approxima- 
tions, since  peculiarities  appear  in  the  determi- 
nations which  are  not  yet  elucidated. 

But  the  numbers  become  regular  when  the 
basic  properties  of  the  amido-  residue  are  com- 
pensated by  the  introduction  of  acetyL  Of  the 
three  acetamidobenzoic  acids  the  ortho-  com- 
pound is  the  strongest,  it  surpasses  benzoic  acid 
by  four  times  its  value.  The  meta-  compound  is 
only  1-4  times  as  strong  as  benzoic  acid,  and  in 
the  para-  position  the  atomic  group  NHCOCH, 
acts  similarly  to  hydroxyl— that  is,  it  exerts  a 
weakening  effect — the  constant  is  only  0-86  of 
that  of  benzoic  acid.  The  acetyl-oxybenzoio 
acids  behave  quite  similarly  ;  their  factors  re- 
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latively  to  benzoic  acid  are  5-5, 1-6.  and  0-76.  On 
comparing  with  these  and  the  former  numbers 
the  factors  of  the  oxybenzoie  acids — namely, 
17, 1'4,  and  0'5 — it  follows  that  the  substituent 
which  in  the  ortho-  position  acts  most  strongly 
also  exerts  the  greatest  weakening' influence  in 
the  para-  position. 

But  this  relation  again  ia  not  universal. 
Beplacement  of  hydroxyllc  hydiogen  by  methyl 
in  salicylic  acid  produces  a  quite  extraordinary 
weakening  of  the  acid;  instead  of  17  times,  the 
constant  is  only  1*4  times,  as  great  as  that  of 
benzoic  acid:  In  the  para-  position,  however, 
the  same  change  produces  scarcely  aity  effect ; 
the  constants  of  j7-oxybenzoic  acid  and  of 
2)-methoxy-benzoio  acid  or  anisic  acid  are  nearly 
the  same,  and  the  decreasing  effect  of  the  group 
OOH,  is  much  greater  in  the  para-  than  in  the 
ortho- position.   . 

It  IS  further  remarkable  that  acetosalicylic 
acid  is  weaker  than  salicylic  acid,  in  spite  of 
acetyl  being  a  negative  radicle.  It  may  be  that 
the  cause  of  this  curious  behaviour  is  tobefound 
in  a  change  of  linkage  similar  to  that  mentioned 
above. 

Soimologiies  tjf  benzoic  acid. 
o-Toluio  acid  05H^(CH,)C02H       .        .    0-012 
m-Toluio  acid  C5H4(CH,)COjH      .        .    0-0051 
j3-Tolnio  acid  C5H.(CH3)C02H       .        ,    0-0052 
Phenylacetic  acid  CsHs.CH,.C02H         .    00056 
Fhenylpropionic 

acid  CH3.CH(CoH5)COjH  .  .  .  00043 
y-Phenylpropionio 

acid  CH2(C8H5)0Hjj.C02H  .  .  .  0-0023 
Cuminio  acid  0jH,(OaH,)CO2H      .        .   .0-0050 

A  comparison  of  the  constant  of  benzoic  acid 
with  those  of  the  toluic  acids  shows  that  a 
doubling  of  value  has  occurred  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  methyl  into  the  ortho-  position,  but  that, 
as  usual,  the  methyl  group  in  the  meta-  or  para- 
position  has  a  slightly  weakening  effect.  The 
isomeric  phenylacetic  acid  also  has  a  very  similar 
constant.  This  constant  is  3-1  times  greater  than 
that  of  acetic  acid — ^an  indication  that  phenyl  is 
a  negative  radicle— but  it  does  not  attain  to  the 
value  of  benzoic  acid. 

The  constants  for  the  two  phenylpropionic 
acids  show  that,  as  in  the  case  of  a-  and  $-  oxy- 
pjopionic  acids,  the  acid  in  which  the  phenyl  is 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  carboxyl  is  the 
weaker.  The  other  relations  to  be  expected  are 
also  found ;  between  propionic  acid  and  a-phenyl- 
propionic  acid  there  is  the  same  ratio  of  the  con- 
stants, 3-1,  as  between  acetic  and  phenylacetic 
acid. 

Cuminic  acid  differs  from  ^-toluic  acid  only 
in  that  it  contains  isopropyl  instead  of  methyl. 
To  this  small  difference  in  constitution  corre- 
sponds as  small  a  difference  in  the  constants. 

HydroxyUsed  homologues  of  benzqj^  acid. 

MandeUo  acid  C.H5.0H(0H)C0,^         .  0-0417 

Phenoxy-acetic  acid  C8H5O.CHj.OOjH  .  0-0756 
o-Nitrophenylglycollic 

acid  C,H,(NOj)O.CHj.COjH      .        .  0158 
B-Nitrophenylglyoollfe  • 

acid  OeH,(NOj)O.CH2.C02H       .        .  0-153 

Tropic  acid  CHj(OH).CH(CA)00,H    .  0-0075 

Phloretic  acid  CH3CH(C.H4.0H)COjH  00020 
Eydroparacoomario 

acid  CH,(C.H4.0H)CK,.C0jH.    .        .  00017 


Mandelic  acid  is  phenylated  oxyacetic  acid  ; 
the  ratio  of  its  constant  to  that  of  glycoUic  acid 
is  2-7,  while  that  between  acetic  acid  and 
phenylacetic  acid  is  3-1 ;  both  values  approxi- 
mate closely  to  each  other. 

On  introducing  into  the  phenyl  of  phenoxy- 
acetic  acid  a  nitro-  group  in  the  ortho-  position, 
the  constant  rises  to  double  its  value.  The  in- 
troduction of  NOj  in  the  ortho-  position  into 
benzoic  acid  raises  the  constant  to  103  times  its 
former  value.  This  enormous  difference  exem- 
plifies most  prominently  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  varying  distance  of  the  substituent  from  the 
carboxyl.  The  same  thing  is  made  evident  by 
-the  constant  of  ^-nitrophenylglycollic  acid,  which 
is.  scarcely  different  from  that  of  the  ortho-  com- 
pound; the  change  from  the  ortho-  to  para- 
position,  which  is  generally  so  influential,  is  of 
scarcely  any  account  at  this  distance  from  the 
carboxyl. 

Tropic  acid  is  o-phenyl-)3-oxypropionic  acid. 
It  is  2-5  times  stronger  .than  oxypropionic  acid. 
For  theinflnence  of  phenyl  in  the  a-  position  we 
have  before  found  the  factors  2-7  and  3-1. 

Phloretic  acid  is  phenylpropionic  acid  whose 
phenyl  contains  a  hydroxyl  in  the  para-  position  ; 
its  constant  is  half  as  great  as  tiiat  of  phenyl- 
propionic  acid ;  hence  the  para-  hydroxyl  here 
exerts  its  characteristic  weakening  effect. 

In  the  same  way  ^droparacoumario  is 
hydrocinnamic  acid  which  contains  g  para- 
hydroxyl  in  the  phenyl.  This  also  has  a  de- 
creasing action  on  the  constant,  but  owing  to 
the  greater  distance  of  the  phenyl  this  effect  is 
not  BO  great  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

Unsaturated  acids.  The  affinity  co-efBcients 
of  these  substances  present  a  special  interest 
owing  to  their  isomeric  relations,  which  cannot 
be  represented  by  the  ordinary  chemical 
formulse.  Following  up  an  idea  of  van't  Hoff, 
an  explanation  of  these  phenomena  has  lately 
been  given  by  Wislicenus  (Abh.  KSnig.  Sachs. 
Ges.  der  Wiss.  1887).  In  this  explanation  the 
cause  of  the  chemical  differences  is  supposed 
to  lie  in  differences  in  the  relative  positions  in 
space  of  the  radicles  linked  to  the  carbon.  Since 
the  results  so  far  obtained  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  affinity-constants  invariably  point  to 
relations  in  space,  it  becomes  possible  to  subject 
this  hypothesis  to  an  experimental  examination. 
Acrylic  acid  CHjtCH.COjH  .  .  .  0-0056 
Crotonic  acid  CH(CHs):CH.COjH  .  0-00204 
Isocrotonic  acid  CH(CHs):CH.C02H  .  0-0036 
Tiglic  acid  CH(CH,):C(CH,)COjH  .  0-00096 
AngeHo  acid  CH(CH3):C{CHj)C0jH  .  0-0050 
a-Chlorocrotonic  acid 

CH(CH3)iCCl.C0jH .  ...  .  0-0720 
a2Zo-a-Chlorocrotonic  acid 

CH(CH3):CC1.C02H .        .        .        .    0-168 
/3-Chlorocrotonic  acid 

CCl.(CH3):CH.00jH         ...    00144 
aZ2o-j3-Chlorocrotonic  acid 
CCl.{CH3):CH.C0jH.        .        .        .    0-0095 

A  consideration  of  these  numbers  shows  that 
the  unsaturated  acids  have  in  general  greater 
constants  than  the  saturated  oiies.  We  must, 
therefore,  ascribe  to  hydrogen  a  strongly  basic 
character.  And,  further,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
saturated  fatty  acids,  the  constants  on  the  whole 
decrease  as  the  carbon  increases.  And,  finally, 
we  see  that  the  isomeric  acids-for  which,  accord- 
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and      ^^>0=C<c^^ 


iug  to  the  views  hitherto  held,  no  difference  of 
constitution  could  be  formulated  are  in  fact  dis- 
tinctly different. 

Now  Wialioenus  represents  the  difference  be- 
tween crotonic  acid  and  isocrotonio  acid  by  the 
following  formula : — 

Orotonlc  acid  Isocrotonic  acid 

i>o=o<Eo:H  ■""  ""^ 

In  crotonic  acid  the  methyl  group  stands 
nearer  to  the  carboxyl,  in  isocrotonic  acid  the 
hydrogen.  Since,  in  accordance  with  present 
experience,  a  methyl  group  linked  to  carbon 
which  is  also  directly  linked  to  CO^H  decreases 
the  constant,  a  sme^er  constant  must  be  ex- 
pected for  crotonic  acid  than  for  isocrotonic, 
this  difference  being  more  pronounced  owing  to 
greater  proximity  in  space.  Experiment  con- 
firms this  conclusion,  and  thus  proves  the  ap- 
propriateness of  WisUeenus'  assumption. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  we  are  not  here 
dealing  with  one  of  the  oases  of  which  some 
were  mentioned  before,  in  which,  as  an  excep- 
tional case,  the  methyl  acts  by  increasing  the 
strength.  But  this  view  is  excluded,  since  both 
acids  are  weaker  than  acrylic  acid.  Methyl  has, 
therefore,  in  both  cases  reduced  the  strength, 
but  to  a  greater  degree  in  crotonic  than  in  the 
iso-  acid. 

Wislicenus  assudTes  similar  differences  in 
constitation  for  angelic  and  tiglio  acids.  We  get 
Angelic  acid  Tlglic  acid 

Sg>=<°^   -d    ^^»>o=o<^of 

Hence  angelic  acid  again  would  have  to  be 
stronger  than  tiglic,  as  has  been  verified  by 
experience.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this 
case  the  diffe^nce  has  been'found  to  be  much 
greater  than  in  the  first  one.  Angelic  acid  has 
a  greater  constant  than  isocrotonic  acid,  which 
contains  CH,  less  than  angelic  acid,  a  fact  as 
unusual  as  that  tiglic  acid  exhibits  a  smaller 
constant  than  the  corresponding  saturated  acid, 
valeric,  which  has  for  constant  000161. 

In  the  same  way  the  values  found  for  the 
B-chlorocrotonic  acids  agree  with  experience. 
The  constants  are  very  nearly  in  the  same  ratio 
as  that  of  those  of  the  two  crotonic  acids  them- 
selves, and  the  rise  effected  by  the  chlorine  in- 
troduced into  the  a-  position  is  represented  by 
the  factors  36  and  44,  which,  though  markedly 
smaller,  are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as 
the  factor  for  monochloracetic  acid. 

■  In  opposition  to  the  agreement  holding 
hitherto  between  theory  and  experiment,  in  the 
case  of  the  j3-chlorocrotonic  acids,  the  alio-  com- 
pound proves  distinctly  weaker  than  the  deriva- 
tive of  crotonic  acid.  The  cause  of  this  dis- 
crepancy cannot  yet  be  established.  The  ratio 
of  the  constants  for  crotonic  acid  and  j3-chloro- 
crotonic  acid  is  1:7,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  .corresponding  factor  for  propionic  acid  and 
;3-iodopropionio  acid,  viz.  6"6.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ratio  for  the  factors  of  isocrotonic  acid 
and  the  aZZo-/3-chloro-  derivative  is  1:2'6,  and  is, 
therefore,  much  smaller.  . 

Tetrolic  acid  is  formed  from  both  ;S-chIoro- 
crotonio  acids  by  splitting  off  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  constant  is 
Tetrolic  acid  CH,.C:C.0O,H    .        .        .    0-246 


Though  hydrochloric  acid  is  one  of  tha 
strongest  acids,  yet  the  splitting  off  of  its 
elements  from  the  ;3-chlorocrotonic  acids  not  only 
has  not  lowered  the  constant,  but  has  raised  it 
considerably.  This  result  makes  evident  the 
strongly  acid  nature  of  carbon  and  the  basic 
nature  of  hydrogen ;  the  removal  of  four  hydro* 
gen  atoms  from  butyric  acid,  whose  constant  is 
0-00149,  has  produced  a  rise  in  the  constant  of 
160  times  its  value. 

Of  other  unsaturated  acids  the  following  have 
been  measured — 

Hydrosorbio  acid  CjHj.COjH  .  •  .  0-00241 
Sorbic  acid  05H,.C0jH  .  .  .  0-00173 
Parasorbic  acid  OsHj.COjH  .  .  0-00173 
Ethyl-methacrylic  acid  CsHj.COjH  .  0-00111 
Atropio  acid  CH,,:C(C5H5)C0jH  .  .  0-0143 
Cinnamic  acid  CH(CA):0H.C0,H  .  0-00365 
IsocinnamlcacidOH(CjH5):CH.COjH  .  0-0156 
p-Coumaric 

acid  CH(CsHj.OH):CH.CX)^        .    0-0022 
o-Coumaric 

acid  CH(CbH,.0H):0H.C02H        .    0-0021 
TTmbellic  acid 

CH(C„5,(0H)J:0H.C0jH  .  .  0-00188 
B-Bromo-cinnamic         , 

acid  CH(C,HJ:CBr.C0jH      .        .    1-44 
j3-Bromo-cinnamio 

acid  CH(C,H5):CBr.C02H      .        .    0-093 
Phenylpropiolic  acid  CjHs.CiO.COaH  .    0-59 
o-Nitro-phenylpropiolio 

acid  C„H4NOj.0:0.C0jH        .        .    1-06 

In  accordance  with  the  general  rv^e,  hydro- 
sorbio acid  is  stronger  than  the  correspond- 
ing saturated  compound,  which  is  caproic  acid 
(&  =  0-00145),  while  sorbic  acid,  which  contains 
2H  less,  is  not  stronger  but  weaker  than  hydro- 
sorbio acid.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  sorbic 
acid  has  not  one  treble  linkage,  but  two  double 
ones,  or  it  may  have  an  altogether  different 
constitution,  perhaps  one  with  a  closed  chain 
arrangement  of  the  carbon  atoms. 

Sorbic  acid  is  sometimes  obtained  in  the  form 
of  an  oil  which  only  when  treated  with  acids  or 
alkalis  passes  into  the  crystalline  acid.  Since.it 
did  not  seem  impossible  that  this  was  a  case  of 
isomerism,  such  as  that  of  crotonic  and  isocro- 
tonic acid,  the  constant  of  the  lic[uid  parasorbia 
acid  was  also  measured.  It  proved  identical 
with  that  of  sorbic  acid,  and  hence,  with  Fittig 
and  Baringer  {A.  161,  325  [1871]),  these  sub- 
stances must  be  considered,  not  as  isomeric,  but 
as  chemically  identical. 

The  constant  of  methylethylaorylio  acid  is 
remarkably  small ;  it  is  smaller  than  that  o{ 
the  saturated  fatty  acid,  and  approaches  that 
of  tiglic  acid.  The  acids  o-phenylacrylic,  or 
atropic,  and  i8-phenylaorylic  or  oinnamio,  behave 
as  we  should  expect ;  the  phenyl  group  causes 
a  much  higher  value  of  the  constant  when  it  is 
in  the  a-  than  when  it  is  in  the  P-  position.  But 
it  is  remarkable  that  cinnamic  acid  is  not  only 
weaker  than  atropic  acid,  but  even  weaker  than 
acrylic  acid;  in  this  case,  then,  the  phenyl 
group  lowers  the  constant. 

In  the  case  of  cinnamic  acid,  two  '  geometri- 
cally isomeric'  compounds  may  be  expected, 
namely — 

OA>«=C<^0'^     and       g>C=c40^ 
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Quite  recently  there  has  been  discovered  by 
Liebermann  a  second  cinnamio  acid  which 
must  be  regarded  as  geometrically  isomeric 
with  the  ordinary  one ;  it  has  a  much  higher 
constant  than  the  latter,  and  hence  we  may 
conclude  that  in  the  new  isocinnamio  acid  the 
negative  phenyl  has  a  closer  connexion  with  the 
carboxyl  than  in  the  old  one,  and  that  the  new 
acid  may  have  the  second  of  the  above  formula. 

Similarly,  there  are  known  two  isomeric 
bromocinnamio  acids,  which  are  produced  from 
cinnamic  acid  idibromide  by  splitting  off  hy- 
drobromic  acid,  and  for  which  the  same  kind 
of  isomerism  holds.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  as  to  which  acid  corresponds  to  each  for- 
mula, the  differences  in  the  constants  being 
very  great,  and  in  fact  it  has  been  made  known 
quite  recently  by  Erlenmeyer  that  he  has  ob- 
tained Liebermann's  isocinnamic  acid  from  the 
stronger  a-bromocinnamic  acid. 

The  phenylpropiolic  acid  formed  from  the 
bromoinnamio  acids  by  splitting  off  hydrobromio 
acid  is  stronger  than  the  P-  compound,  but 
weaker  than  the  isomeric  a-  compound.  The 
constant  is  also,  as  was  to  be  expected,  greater 
than  that  of  tetrolio  acid.  In  o-nitro-phenyl- 
propiolio  acid  the  nitro-  group  in  the  ortho- 
positi  on  has  again  been  able  to  exert  but  a  slightly 
strengthening  action,  owing  to  its  being  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  carboxyl. 

On  comparing  cinnamio  acid  with  j>-coumario 
acid,  we  find  that  the  hydroxy!  introduced  into 
the  p-  position  again  lowers  the  constant.  But, 
strange  to  say,  a  simil,ar  effect  is  produced  in  the 
derivatives  of  cinnamic  acid  by  hydroxyl  in  the 
ortho- position;  o-coumario  acid  is  also  weaker 
than  cinnamio  acid.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
ihis  that  umbellio  acid,  which  contains  one 
hydroxyl  in  the  ortho-  position  and  a  second  one 
in  the  para-  position,  is  weaker  than  all  these 
acids.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  these  relations 
will  prove  of  importance  for  the  complete  elu- 
cidation of  the  constitution  of  these  remarkable 
compounds. 

Dibasie  acids.   The  acids  of  the  oxalic  series 
gave  the  following  constants : 
bxaUc  acid  (COjH)j       ....  10{?) 
Malonic  acid  CH2(00jH)2  ■    .        .        .    0158 
Succinic  acid  0A(C0^)j    .        .        .    00066 
Pyro  tartaric  acid  OjHj(COjH),       .        .    0-0048 
Adipic  acid  0,H8(C02H),       .        .        .    0-0037 
Hmelio  acid  05H„(C0aH),     .        .       .    0-003'6 
Kub  eric  acid  CbHuJcOjH),     .        .        .    0-0026 
SebacicacidC,H,„(OOjH)j     .        .        .    0-0023 

It  has  already  been  explainelthat  the  weaker 
dibasic  acids  HJR"  split  eleotrolytioally  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  H  -i-  HB",  and  that  therefore 
constants  may  be  calculated  for  these  acids  in  a* 
manner  analogous  to  that  adopted  for  the  mono- 
basic acids.  In  the  case  of  oxalic  acid,  however, 
this  is  not  possible,  since  the  dissociation  has 
proceeded  too  far;  the  constant  is  only  esti- 
mated approximately,  but  begin;iing  from  ma- 
lonic acid,  the  values  of  the  constants  can  be  very 
well  determined. 

We  see  that  at  first  the  constants  decrease 
very  rapidly  ;  that  of  malonic  acid  is  about  60 
times  smaller  than  that  of  oxalic  acid.  From 
malonic  to  succinic  acid  the  step  is  much 
smaller,  24  :  1,  and  much  smaller  from  the  latter 
(o  pyrotartaric  acid,  1-4  :  1,  and  henceforward 


the  numbers  vary  only  by  small  amounts.  The 
influence  which  one  carboxyl  group  exerts  on  the 
hydrogen  of  the  other  decreases,  therefore,  very 
rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of 
the  carbon  atoms;  sebacio  acid  does  not  sur- 
pass by  more  than  twice  the  fatty  acids  richer  in 
carbon.  Of  the  numerous  isomerides  with  side 
carbon  chains,  the  follovring  have  been  mea- 
sured : 

Methyhnalonio  acid  CH(CHs)COjH         .  0-087 
Bthyhnalonic  acid  CH{CjH5)C0^  .  0-127 

Dimethylmalonio  acid  C(CH3)2C02H       .  0-077 
Methylsuccinio  acid  CjH,(CH^COjH       .  0-0086 
o-Dimethylsuccinio 

acid  C^(CH,)jCOj(H  ....  0-0343 
jS-Simethylsuccinic 

acid  02Hj(0H,)jC0jH  ....  0-0245 
The  three  &tat  acids  appear  at  once  to  be 
derivatives  of  malonic  acid ;  their  constants  do 
not  differ  much  from  that  of  their  parent  sub- 
stance, but  all  are  somewhat  smaller.  Similarly, 
the  constants  of  the  derivatives  of  succinic  acid 
approach  to  the  value  of  the  latter,  but  are  all 
greater.  The  alcoholic  groups  have  therefore 
acted  in  these  cases  in  the  ordinary  way :  an 
explanation  of  this  has  been  attempted  by  Beth- 
mann(^.P.  C.  5,  407). 

Derwatiaes  of  oxalic  and  of  malonic  acid: — 

Oxamic  acid  OO.NH2.COjH       .        .  . '  0-80 

Oxaluric  acid  CO(NH.CO.NHj)COjH  .    4-5 

Oxanilic  acid  00(NHC,Hj)COjH  .  .  1-21 
o-Chloro-oxanilio 

acid  CO(NHC„H,Cl)COsH      .       .  .    2-03 
j)-Ohloro-oxanilio 

acid  CO(NHC,H,Cl)COjH      .        .  .    1-40 

il-Tolyl-oxamio  acid  CO(NHO,H,)CO.^  .    0-88 

The  amido-  group  entering  into  one  of  the 
carboxyls  of  oxalic  acid  causes  a  weakening  of  the 
acid  to  one-twelfth  its  value ;  the  much-  more 
weakly  basic  urea  residue  .  produces  a  much 
smaller  weakening  effect,  viz.  to  about  half  the 
value.  The  decrease  caused  by  the  residue  of 
aniline  is  smaller  also,  to  about  the  eighth  part ; 
when  chlorine  enters  into  the  phenyl  of  the 
latter,  there  again  occurs  an  increase  in  the  acid 
properties,  which  increase,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  distance,  is  much  smaller 
than  in  benzoic  acid.  But  a  distinct  difference 
between  the  ortho-  and.  the  para-  position  still 
asserts  itself,  Methyl  in  the  para-  position  exerts 
a  distinctly  weakening  effect. 
Tartronic  acid  CHrOHXCOjH)^  .  .  0-107 
Phenylmalonioacid{CjH5)jC:(COjH),  .  0-408 
MalonanilicaoidCHjCO(NH0,H5)C0jH  .  0-0196 

Strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  hydroxyl, 
tartronic  acid  is  weaker  than  malonic  acid 
(A;  =  0-158).  The  replacement  of  both  hydrogen 
atoms  of  malonic  acid  by  benzylic  radicles  raises 
the  constant.  Finally,  malonanilic  acid  is  about 
eight  times  weaker  than  the  parent  substance. 

Derivatives  of  succinic  acid. 

Malic  acid  CA(OH)(COaH)j       .        .  0-0395 

Inactive  malic  acid  C2H„(0H)(C0jH)j  0-0399 

Dextrotartaric  acid  C.,TL,{OB.UCOfi)i  0-097 

Lsevotartaric  acid  C.A(0H),(C02H)j  0-097 

Eacemic  acid  02H2(0H,)2(C0.^)j,       .  0097 

Mesotartario  acid  0.,Hj(0H)j(C02H)j  .  0060 
Phenyl  -succinaraic 

acid  C.,H4tC0NHC.H5)C0^    .        .  0^0020 
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o-CHlorophenylsuooinamio 

acid  CjH,(C0NHCeH,Cl)C02H         .    0-0021 
Bi-ChlorophenylBuocinamio 

acid  OjH,(CONHOsH,Cl)COjH  0-0021 

p-Ciiloroplierylsuccinamio 

aoid  C2H,(CONHC5H,Cl)COjH         .    0-0021 
0-  Tolyl-sucoinamio 

acid  C,H^(C0NHG,H,)C02H    .       .    0-0021 
p-Tolyl-suoeinamie 

acid  0,ja^(CONHO,H,)COjH    .        .    0-0020 
Suocinurio 

aeid  CJE[4(CONHOONH2)COjH        .    0-00311 
Thio-suooinurio 

aofd  OjH,(OONHCSKHJCOjH  .  0-00333 
Oxysuccinic,  or  malic,  acid  has  a  constant 
six  times  as  great  as  succinic  acid.  The  factor 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  for  the  monobasic 
acids,  which  may  be  because  a  negative  radicle 
carboxyl  is  already  present.  The  natural  opti- 
cally active  acid  has  exactly  the  same  constant 
as  the  inactive  acid  got  from  monobromsuccinic 
acid.  The  same  relation  recurs  in  tartaric  acid 
and  racemic  acid.  Both  the  dextrorotatory  and 
the  lievorotatory  acid,  as  also  the  inactive  racemic 
acid  formed  by  a  combina,tion  of  these  two,  are 
all  of  exactly  the  same  strength.  This  result  is 
in  accordance  with  the  present  views  concerning 
the  constitution  of  these  compounds.  The 
dextrorotatory  and  lievorotatory  acids  contain 
their  constituents  in  a  perfectly,  symmetrical 
arrangement,  and  must,  therefore,  have  equal 
co-efficients  of  affinity.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  theoptically  inactive  acids  produced  from  the 
optically  rotating  ones  consist  each  of  two  mole- 
cules of  the  active  acids.  This  is  probably  cor- 
rect for  the  solid  crystallised  substances,  but  not 
for  solutions ;  in  these,  both  compounds  are  pre- 
sent side  by  side,  uucombined,  a  conclusion 
which  has  also  been  arrived  at  in  another  way 
by  Perkin  (O.  J.  52,  362).  The  undeoomposable 
inactive  mesotartaric  acid  has,  however,  another, 
and  that  a  smaller,  constant ;  theory  also  as- 
cribes to  it  a  different  constitution. 

In  the  preceding  table  are  further  contained 
B  number  of  derivatives  of  phenylsuccinamic 
or  succinanilic  acid.  This  acid  itself  is  only  3-3 
times  weaker  than  succinic  acid,  while  the  in- 
troduction of  the  aniline  residue  into  CO^H  of 
malonic  acid  decreased  the  strength  8  times ; 
this  indicates  that  the  position  of  the  substituent 
at  a  greater  distance  weakens  the  elfect.  The 
almost  complete  equality  of  the  constants  for 
all  substitution  products  of  succinanilic  acid  is 
of  great  interest ;  the  distance  of  the  benzylic 
residue  from  the  carboxyl  is  here  too  great  to 
allow  the  substituents  to  exert  their  effect  over 
it.  The  usual  assumption,  that  the  molecular 
forces  cease  to  act  at  even  very  small  distances, 
is  thereby  made  more  definite,  in  that  such 
distances  are  already  given  by  the  molecular 
diiuensions. 

As  already  found,  the  introduction  of  the 
nrea  residue  produces  a  smaller  decrease  than 
that  due  to  aniline.  Smaller  still  is  the  effect 
of  the  thio-urea  residue. 

Dica/rboxylic  acids  Of  benzene. 
o-Phthalic  acid  C,Hj(CO,H)j         .        .    0-121 
TO-PhthaUcaciiCsHj(C03H),        .        .    0-0287 
OxyterephthaUc  acid  C,H,.0H.(C02H)j     0-25 
Phthalamic  acid  C,H,(C0NH,)C02H     .    0-0160 
Phthaluric  acid  C^4(C0N2H,C0)00jH     0-0290 


As  we  were  led  to  expect,  the  entry  of  a 
carboxyl  in  the  ortho-  position  produces  a  some- 
what considerable  rise  in  the  constant — viz.  to 
twenty,  times  the  former  value.  For  the  meta- 
position  the  factor  is  only  4'8.  p  Phthalio  acid 
is  too  insoluble  to  be  measured.  But  assuming 
that  in  oxy-p-phthalio  acid  the  hydroxyl  acts 
as  strongly  as  in  salicylic  acid,  the  constant 
of  j^-phthalic  acid  would  be  estimated  as  0-014  to 
0-015,  and  it  would  follow  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  result,  carboxyl  in  the  para-  posi- 
tion— i.e.  in  the  distant  one — exerts  the  least 
action.  A  weakening  effect,  such  as  is  exerted 
by  hydroxy!  in  the  para-  position,  seems  to  be 
excluded. 

The  amide  residue  in  phthalamic  acid  has 
lowered  the  constant  to  one-eighth  its  value,  but 
the  acid  is  yet  stronger  than  benzoic  acid,  and 
the  group  CONH^  must  be  looked  upon  as  nega- 
tive. The  urea  residue  exerts,  as  it  always  does, 
a  much  less  marked  weakening  effect. 

Unsaturated  dibasic  acids.  The  dicarboxylio 
acids  CH2„_j(C00H)2  exhibit  very  similar  iso- 
meric relations  to  those  of  the  compounds  of 
the  acrylic  acid  series.  The  following  were 
measured : — 

Maleio  acid  CjH2(C0jH)j  .  .  .  0-17" 
Pumaric  acid  C^HjfCO^)^  .  .  .  0-093 
CitraconicacidC3Hj(C03)2-  •  •  0'340 
Mesaoonio  acid  C3H4  (COjH;,  .  .  0079 
Itaconic  acid  0,H,(C02H)j     .        .        .    0-0120 

The  isomeric  compounds  are  seen  to  have 
widely  different  constants.  These  results  agree 
very  well  with  the  views  of  van't  Hoff  and  Wis- 
licenus.  For  fumaric  and  maleic  acids  the  fol- 
lowing f ormulsB  have  been  adopted : 

Maleic  acid  Fumaric  acid        '  ^./ 

According  to  this,  the  two  carboxyl  groups 
are  much  nearer  to  each  other  in  maleic  than  in 
fumaric  acid,  and  the  first  must  be  stronger,  as 
is  actually  the  case.  Similarly,  according  to 
Wislicenus,  the  formulas 

Citraconio  acid  Mesaconic  acid 

hold,  and  for  the  same  reason  citraconic  acid 
must  be  stronger  than  mesaconic  acid,  which 
conclusion  again  agrees  with  experiment. 

CH,:C— CO.jH 

Itaconic  acid  has  the  formula  \ 

HjC— CO,,H 
and  therefore  no  double  linkage  between  the 
carbon  atoms  combined  with  carboxyl.  .£coord^ 
ingly,  its  constant  is  much  smaller ;  it  is  only 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  succinic  acid. 

It   may   be  mentioned  that    acetylener  di- 

carboxylio  acid  n"— COH  '^  ^°  strong  that  a 
constant  cannot  be  determined  for  the  first  stags 
of  dissociation.  The  acid  is  but  little  inferior  to 
sulphuric  acid. 

Thiophene  and  pyridine  group. 

o-Thiophenic  acid  C^HjS.CO^H    .        .  0-030 

Pyromucic  acid  OiHjO.COjH       .        .  0071 

Picolinic  acid  (a)  CHjN.CO^H     .        .  00003 

Nicotinic  acid  {P)  OjH^N.OOjH    .        .  0-00137 

Isonicotinio  acid  (7)  OjH.N.OQjH        .  0-00109 
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0-60 


0-21 

0-43 
0-30 


tutidinio  aoid  {ay)  CjHsN.(OOjH), 
Cinohomeronic 

acid  {$y)  05H3N.(00^), 
IsocincuomeTonic 

aoid  (a;3)  C5H3N.(CO,H), 
Chinolinio  aoid  (o^)  CsHjN.CCOjH), 
^;3-P;iidihe  dioarboxylio 

acid  C5H,N.(COjH)2  .        .        .    0-15 

The  replacement  of  the  group  OjHj  in  benzoic 
ocid  by  sulphur  raises  the  constant  to  five 
times  its  value,  provided  the  carbozyl  is  placed 
next  to  the  sulphur.  In  the  iS-  position  the 
carbozyl  is  without  doubt  influenced  less,  but  we 
have  yet  no  measurement  of  the  constant. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a.similarreplacement 
of  OijHj  by  oxygen,  forming  pyromuoio  aoid,  acts 
much  more  strongly  than  a  replacement  by  sul- 
phur. On  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  con- 
stant it  is  very  probable  that  in  pyromucic  acid 
the  carboxyl  is  in  a  position  next  to  the  oxygen. 
Differently  from  sulphur  and  oxygen,  the  re- 
placement of  CjHj  by  CNH  has  a  strongly 
weakening  effect  on  the  constant.  The  values- 
found  for  the  monocarboxylio  acids  of  pyridine 
correspond  fairly  with  the  assumptions  which 
might'be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  constitutions  of 
these  substances ;  picolinic  acid,  which  contains 
the  carbozyl  next  to  the  nitrogen,  is  by  far  the 
weakest ;  but  the  j3-  acid  is  stronger  than  the 
ty-  compound,  so  that  in  pyridine  the  i8-  position 
proves  the  place  of  smallest  influence. 

The  behaviour  of  th^dicarboxylic  acids  of 
pyridine  is  very  unexpected.  While  all  mono- 
carboxyUc  acids  of  pyridine  are  weaker  than 
benzoic  acid,  aU  dicarboxylic  acids  are  stronger 
,than  the  strongest  dicarboxylic  acid  of  benzene 
— that  is,  o-phthalic  acid,  whose  constant  is 
0-12.  A  further  difierence  is  that  the  strongest 
dicarboxylic  acids  are  those  which  contain  carb- 
oxyl  in  the  a-  position — ^that  is,  next  to  the 
nitrpgen.  Then  follow  the  acids  which  contain 
carboxyl  in  the  y-  position,  and  lastly  those 
with  carboxyl  in  the  /3- position.  These  rela- 
tions are  the  exact  reverse  of  those  observed 
for  the  monocarboxylio  acids ;  where  a  decrease 
of  the  constant  had  been  observed  there,  an 
increase  is  found  here.  No  plausible  hypothesis 
concerning  the  cause  of  these  peculiar  pheno- 
mena has  yet  been  brought  forward. 
Oxyeinchomeronio 

•acid  C5Hj(0H)-N.(C0jH),      .        .        .    1-67 
Methyl  pyridine  dicarboxylic 

acid  C,,H,(0H3)»N.(CO2H,)ji«* .  .  .  0-20 
Dimethyl  pyridine  dicarboxylie 

aoid  C^(CILj)j"N(COjH)/^'  .  .  0-34 
.  Dimethyl  pyridme  dicarboxylic 

aoid  05H(CHs)j''N.(C0.^)/«'  .  .  0-55 
Owing  to  the  entry  of  hydroxyl  in  the  ortho- 
position,  cinohomeronic  acid  has  h'ad  its  con- 
stant increased  to  eight  times  its  value.  The 
msthyl  groups  increase  the  strength  of  the  P0- 
dioarbozylic  aoid,  and  they  do  so  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  y-  position  than  in  the  a- position. 
Further,  several  poly-carbozylic  acids  of  pyri- 
dine were  examined  ;  the  constants  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  calculated,  because  the  dissociation 
assumes  a  somewhat  complicated  character. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  relations  found  in 
the  case  of  the  dicarboxylic  acids  concerning 
the  influence  of  the  position  of  the  carboxyl  hold 
good  in  these  cases  also.    The  rules  found  for 


the  dicarboxylic  acids  were  also  confirmed  in 
the  case  of  methyl  derivatives  of  the  tricarb- 
oxylic acids.  On  the  other  hand,  phenyl  on 
entering  into  lutidine  dicarboxylic  aoid,  whose 
constant  is  0-34,  has  a  weakening  effect,  the  con- 
stant for  the  compound  formed  being  onlyO'012. 
The  action  here  is  the  reverse  of  that  observed 
in  the  case  of  the  fatty  acids. 
Quinaldinio  aoid  CjHjN.CO^H  .  .  0-0012 
Ciuohbnio  aoid  CjHjN.COjH.  .  .  0-0018 
Dipyridyl  monocarboxylio 

aoid  C,„H,N2.00jH     ....    0-002 
Dipyridyl  dicarboxylic 

aoid  0,„HjN2(C0iH)j  ....    0-032 
o-Pyridine  benzoic  aoid  C„HsN.COjH    .    0-0005 
Phenyl  pyridine  dicarboxylic 

acid  C„-H,N.(C0jH)2  ....  0-011 
The  quinoline  carboxylic  acids,  which  have 
a  constitution  analogous  to  that  of  the  pyridine 
carboxylic  acids,  are  somewhat  stronger  than 
these,  as  the  naphthoic  acids  are  stronger  than 
the  benzoic  acids.  Ooncerning  the  other  acids 
but  little  oa'n  be  generalised. 

Amidobemene  sulphonic  acids  and  similar 

compounds. 
o-Amiidobenzene  sulphonio 

acid  0„H:j.NHj.S0jH:  !>       .        .    0-330 
m-Amidobenzene  sulphdnio 

acid  CeHj.NH2.SOsH  .        .        .    0-0185 
^p-Amidobenzene  sulphonic 

aoid  OsH1.NH2.SO3H  .        .        .    0-0581 

The  results  obtained  from  measurements  of  the 
amidobenzene  sulphonio  acids  are  somewhat  re- 
markable. While  benzene  sulphonio  acid  itself 
is  so  strong  an  aoid  that  its  dissociation  constant 
cannot  be  determined,  its  amido-  derivatives  can 
be  measured  with  ease ;  the  amido-  group  has, 
therefore,  as  it  usually  does,  exerted  a  weaken- 
ing effect.  But  in  the  case  of  the  carboxylic 
acids  the  ortho-  position  was  always  that  of 
greatest  influence  ;  here  it  appears  as  the  posi- 
tion of  least  influence.  The  weakest  of  the 
three  acids  is  the  meta-  compound,  then  follows 
the  para-  compound,  and  then  the  ortho-  com- 
pound, which  comes  nearest  to  the  parent  sub- 
stance. The  assumption  is  thus  suggested  that, 
by  the  agency  of  the  group  SOj,  the.  hydrogen 
is  brought  to  such  a  distance  from  the  benzene 
nucleus  that  it  is  more  influenced  by  the  radicles 
in  the  meta-  position  than  by  those  in  the  ortho- 
position. 
Diamidobenzene  sulphonio 

aoid  (2,3)  0,'E,{NB..,)^HO,'B.         -.        .    0-0050 
Bromamidobenzene  sulphonio 

acid  (2,5)  OsHsBrNH^SOsH        .        .    7-9 
Bromamidobenzene  sulphonic 

aoid  (3,6)  0,H3BrNHjS03H        .        .    0  072 
Dibromamidobenzene  sulphonio 

aoid  (3,4,6)  CjHjBrjNHiSOsH    .       ..    2-5 
Toluidine  sulphonic 

•   aoid  (3,4)  C3H3(CH3)NHjS03H   .        .    0-024 
Xylidene  sulphonio 

acid  (4,2,5)  C„H2(CH3)2NH2S03H       .    0-044 
In  indicating  the  constitution,  the  sulpho-  group 
is  put  =  1,  then  follows  amide,  and  then  bromine 
or  methyl. 

These  acids  exhibit  the  usual  relations  to  be 
expected  from  the  nature  of  the  substituents 
and  their  position,  and  thus  do  not  call  for  any 
detailed  discussion. 
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Oeneral  considerations.  The  proper- 
ties of  chemical  compounds,  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed numerically,  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups — the  additive,  the  cumulative,  and  the 
constitutive.  The  first  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  in  chemical  compounds  their  value  is  the 
sum  of  the  corresponding  values  of  the  consti- 
tuents ;  these  values  have  led  to  the  conception 
of  the  atomic  theory— i.e.  to  the  assumption 
that  the  components  continue  to  exist  in  the 
compounds  as  such. 

The  cumulative  properties  exhibit  the  pecu- 
liarity that,  independently  of  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  constituents,  their  numerical 
value  is  the  same  for  certain  complex  systems. 
These  have  led  to  the  conception  of  the  mole- 
cular theory — i.e.  to  the  assumption  that  the 
components  of  chemical  compounds  primarily 
form  similar  groups  or  systems,  which  have  an 
individual  existence,  and  out  of  which  the  visible 
and  ponderable  substances  are  built  Up. 

And,  finally,  there  exists  a  third  group  of 
properties,  which  are  neither  additive  nor  cumu- 
lative, since  even  in  the  case  of  substances 
having  the  same  composition  they  can  assume 
diiiferent  values.  These  have  led  to  the  assump- 
tion that,  in  addition  to  the  nature  and  number 
of  the  composing  atAns,  the  properties  of  sub- 
stances are  influenced  by  still  another  condition. 
This  condition  has,  from  the  time  of  Berzelius, 
been  considered  to  lie  in  the  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule — t.e,  in 
the  constitution. 

Of  all  the  constitutive  properties  hitherto 
known — such  as  boiling-point,  melting-point, 
colour,  crystalline  form,  &o. — not  one  affords 
a  clear  insight  into  the  determining  cause, 
the  chemical  constitution.  It  is  possible,  when 
the  latter  has  been  found,  more  or  less  approxi- 
mately, by  purely  chemical  methods,  to  establish 
empirical  relations ;  but  these  lie  on  the  surface 
only,  and  lack  generality.  The  cause  of  this  is 
the  defective  development  of  our  conceptions 
concerning  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  arrangefiient  of  the  elementary 
atoms  in  the  molecule  exerts  on  the  properties 
mentioned. 

I  believe  I  am  not  deluding  myself  when  I 
affirm  that  the  affinity  constants,  which  repre- 
sent a  property  of  eminently  constitutive  nature, 
are  far  superior  to  all  others  with  respect  to  their 
theoretical  applicability.  The  result  that  one  and 
the  same  atom  exerts  quite  different  effects,  ac- 
cording to  the '  position '  which  it  occupies  in  the 
molecule,  and  that  these  effects  are  the  greater 
the  more  close  is  the  relation  of  the  atom  to  that 
of  the  acid  hydrogen,  leads  to  the  general  infer- 
ence that  these  effects  are  functions  of  the  dis- 
tance in  space  of  the  atoms  in  question.  But 
thereby,  for  the  first  time,  is  gained  a  means  of 
taking  measurements  in  space  of  molecular 
structures.  There  is  no  doubt  that  long,  and 
laborious  work  is  needed  before  such  measure- 
ments will  lead  to  results  which  will  give  an  all- 
sufficient  representation  of  the  form  of  molecules. 
But  it  already  seems  certain  that  this  goal  can 
be  reached. 

It  has  been  mentioned;  to  start  with,  that  k, 
the  affinity  co-efficient  of  acids,  appears,  generally 
speaking,  as .  a  product  whose  factors  are  given 
by  the  nature  and  position  of  the  elementary 


atoms  composing  the  acid.  This  follows  from 
the  fact  that  with  analogous  changes  in  ana- 
logous substances  the  constants  change  in  the 
same  ratio — l.e.  that  in  consequence  of  these 
changes  the  constants  of  the  original  substances 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  same  factor.  But 
these  factors  are  never  exactly  the  same,  just 
because  two  analogous  changes  are  never  exactly 
the  same.  If,  for  instance,  we  change  acetic 
acid  into  glycollio  acid,  and  propionic  acid  into 
lactic  acid,  the  two  changes  are,  it  is  true,  very 
much  alike ;  but  in  the  first  case  the  hydroxyl 
takes  up  a  position  next  to  two  hydrogen  atoms, 
in  the  second  case  next  to  one  hydrogen  atom 
and  one  methyl ;  the  hydroxyl  is  therefore  sub- 
ject to  a  different  influence,  and  will  in  con- 
sequence necessarily  act  differently  on  the  carb- 
oxyl.  The  same  holds  for  all  corresponding 
cases.  The  approximate  character  of  the  general 
relation  follows,  therefore,  as  a  necessity;  thu 
deviations  from  the  type  are  caused  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  themselves  afford  a 
means  for  bringing  to  light  their  cause,  which 
is  the  secondary  influence  mentioned  above. 
What  has  been  said  concerning  the  constitutive 
properties  generally — that  they  can  never  be 
completely  represented  by  a  general  scheme, 
because  this  is  contradictory  to  their  nature — 
holds  particularly  for  the  affinity  co-efficients. 
In  them  the  whole  variety  of  nature  asserts  itself, 
and  within  the  framework  of  great  and  genera] 
regularities  produces  the  finest  individualisation. 
The  form  of  the  dissociation-constant  as  the 
product  of  factors  c=c,.C2.Cg  ....  has  a  deeper 
significance,  which  is  recognised  on  going  back 
to.  the  dissociation-formula  itself.  This  formula 
is  obtained  from  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat 
in  the  following  form : 

log.-^=i-+C 

where  Pi  and  p^  are  the  partial  pressures  of  the 
products  of  decomposition,  p  the  pressure  of  the 
undecomposed  substance,  p  the  heat  of  dissocia- 
tion, T  the  absolute  temperature,  B  the  gaseous 
constant,  and  C  is  a  value  which  is  a  function  of 
the  temperature  only,  and  which,  therefore,  at 
constant  temperature  can  be  looked  upon  as  a 
constant. 

In  the  case  in  point  p,  =pj,  and  since  p,  and 

p  must  be  put  proportional  to  —    and      ~™  it 

V  V 

follows  that  l_  =  (l:i^  and  thence 
Pi         '"'■'' 
(l—m)v_ 


log.! 
log. 


(1  —m)v 


=1;-° 
-B^-^^' 


Now  the  affinity  co-efficient  is  fc  =  - 


;  and 


(1  -  m)v 

since,  on  the  other  hand,  quite,  generally  k 
k^.h^.k,  .  ...  it  follows  that 


log.  fc,  +  log.  k.^  +  log.  fc,  + . 


-^-°'- 


The  constant  C  depends  only  on  the  unit  adopted 
and  on  the  point  chosen  as  zero ;  if,  therefore, 
there  appears  on  the  left  side  of  the  equation  a 
sum  of  terms  represeiited  by  log.fc,  there  must 
correspond  to  each  of  these  on  the  right  side  a 
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term  of  the  form  -:r^,  so  that  -?-  also  resolves 
Bt  Et 

itself  into  a  sum  of  corresponding  terms 


-g->  +  P.  +  P.+ 


)  in  which  one  E„  and 


one  pn  always  correspond  to  each  other. 

This  means  :  The  natural  logarithm  of  the 
dissociation-constant  or  afSnity-constant  is  (save 
(or  a  constant)  proportional  to  the  heat  of  dis- 
sociation of  the  acid  in  splitting  into  ions.  Since 
the  value  of  the  dissociation-  or  affinity-constant 
is  known  from  experiment  to  be  the  sum  of  a 
series  of  terms  which  depend  on  the  nature  and 
on  the  position  of  the  constituent  atoms,  it 
follows  that  the  electrolytic  heat  of  dissociation 
also  is  the  sum  of  a  corresponding  number  of 
terms  each  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  nature  and 
position  of  each  individual  atom. 

Now  in  this  case  the  heats  of  dissociation 
are  the  exact  measures  of  the  quantities  of 
work  which  are  done  in  the  separation  of  the  acid 
hydrogen  atom  from  the  negative  ion.  This  is 
so  because  no  external  work  has  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  because  the  condition  of  the  sub- 
stances dealt  with  very  closely  approaches  that 
of  ideal  gases.  Hence  the  heat  of  dissociation 
measures  the  potential  or  the  force-function  of 
the  atomic  system  at  the  corresponding  point, 
und  we  see  that  this  force-function  is  the  sum 
of  the  values  which,  according  to  their  nature 
and  position,  the  individual  atoms  contribute 
to  the  total  value.  And  thus  elements  which,  like 
chlorine,  sulphur,  &o.,  raise  the  constant  k,  cause 
a  decrease  of  the  heat  of  dissociation,  since  log.k 
and  p  have  different  signs.  The  amide  group, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  decreases  the  constant, 
raises  the  heat  of  dissociation — i.e.  it  increases 
the  amount  of  work  necessary  for  splitting  off 
the  acid  hydrogen. 

It  is  by  these  considerations  thp,t  the  long- 
mooted  question  concerning  the  connection  be- 
tween chemical  affinity  and  the  thermal  values 
of  reactions  has  been  decided  in  principle.  In 
this  result  we  see  the  eminently  constitutive 
property  of  affinity-quantities  brought  back 
again  to  the  additive  form.  This  has  been  effected 
by  introducing  the  influence  of  constitution,  or 
of  position  in  space,  into  the  terms  themselves. 
A  similar  development  awaits  the  theory  of  all 
constitutive  properties,  as,  in  fact,  we  are  forced 
to  conceive  the  combined  action  of  different 
elements  as  the  sum  of  various  effects. 

Electrical  theory  of  chemical  affinity. 
Elsewhere  (Affinity,  vol.  i.  p.  67)  the  laws  of 
chemical  affinity  have  already  been  explained. 
Nothing  definite  could  be  stated  concerning  their 
cause  ;  but  it  followed  from  the  close  connection 
Vhioh  was  shown  to  exist  between  the  co-effi- 
cients of  chemical  reacting  power  of  electrolytes, 
and  the  values  of  the  electrical  conductivities, 
that  an  intimate  relation  exists  between  these' 
two  properties.  The  prospect  is  thus  opened  of 
carrying  out  in  an  exact  form  the  electro-chemical 
theory  of  affinity  which  was  rather  conjectured 
than  worked  out  by  Davy  and  Berzelius. 

The  new  view  which  affords  such  a  possi- 
bility is  the  common  cause  underlying  electro- 
lytic conduction  and  chemical  reactions  as  recog- 
nised by  Arrhenius,  viz.  the  existence  of  free  ions. 
On  making  the  assumption,  which  is  justified  by 
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this  concordance,  that  chemical  processes  between 
electrolytes  take  place  only  by  the  agency  of  the 
free  ions,  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  which 
have  been  established  empirically,  can  be  deduced 
so  as  to  be  in  accordance  with  experiment.  To 
do  this  we  only  further  need  van't  Hoff's  theory 
of  solutions,  and  the  theory  of  the  laws  of  dis- 
sociation as  deduced  for  gases  {v.  Dissociation  in 
vol.  ii.),  which  laws,  thanks  to  van't  Hoff's  theory, 
can  also  be  applied  to  substances  in  solution. 

The  general  law  of  chemical  affinity  first 
recognised  is  that  manifestations  of  this  affinity 
on  the  part  of  a  definite  substance  are  ex- 
pressible by  a  definite  co-efficient,  dependent  on 
the  temperature  and  dilution,  but  independent 
of  the  nature  of  the  chemical  reaction  in  which 
the  substance  participates. 

Now,  if  the  reacting  power  of  a  substance  in 
solution  depends  on  the  number  of  dissociated 
ions  which  are  present,  it  can  be  seen  at  once 
that  the  above-mentioned  law  must  of  necessity 
hold  good.  So,  for  instance,  the  state  of  dis- 
sociation of  an  acid  determines  the  velocity  with 
which  it  must  act  on  methylacetate,  acetamide, 
marble,  &o.  The  nature  of  the  other  substance 
determines  a  factor  only,  which  in  analogous 
cases  is  the  same. 

Hence  we  must  conclude  that  all  acids,  for 
instance,  when  completely  dissociated  are 
equally  strong.  The  strong  inorganic  acids 
HCl,  HBr,  HI,  HNO3,  HClOj  must  be  classed 
here,  as  also  the  sulpho-  acids  and  similar  organic 
acids.  No  one  of  these  substances  exhibits  any 
of  the  specific  differences  discussed  in  former 
paragraphs  for  acids  of  medium  strength.  They 
all  exert  a  nearly  equal  effect  when  used  in  equi- 
valent quantities,  and  approach  the  maximum 
conductivity  even  at  moderate  dilutions.  At  a 
time  when  the  dissociation  theory  of  electrolytes 
did  not  exist,  the  author  of  this  article  vainly 
tried  to  obtain  from  benzene-sulphonic  acid,  by 
all  the  means  which  make  weak  acids  stronger — 
such  as  the  introduction  of  halogens,  nitro- 
groups,  &o. — acids  stronger  than  the  parent  sub- 
stance, which  may  itself  be  ranged  side  by  side 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  This  was  not  possible  j 
all  '  strengtheners  '  remained  in  this  case  in- 
effective. This  remarkable  fact  shows  that  it 
is  not  its  special  nature,  but  its  electrical  con- 
dition, which  is  determinant  for  the  chemical 
effect  of  a  substance,  especially  if  that  substance 
be  an  acid. 

The  greater  the  number  of  the  molecules 
which  are  split  into  their  positively  an^  nega- 
tively charged  parts,  the  stronger  is  the  acid ; 
but  any  ion,  when  once  present  in  the  separated, 
electrically  charged,  condition,  is  as  effective  as 
any  other.  Here,  then,  we  see  that  Berzelius' 
conclusion  drawn  from  false  premisses,  by  means 
of  which  he  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  ab- 
surdity of  Faraday's  law — that  then  the  chemi- 
cal affinity  between  the  ions  of  all  electro- 
lytes would  have  to  be  the  same — is  perfectly 
correct.  The  affinity  of  the  most  diverse  ions  is 
really  the  same,  because  it  does  not  depend  on 
their  nature  but  on  their  electrical  charge,  and 
this,  according  to  Faraday's  law,  is  everywhere 
the  same.  What  does  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  ions  is  the  degree  to  which  they  dissociate, 
and  herein  alone  lies  the  cause  of  the  differences 
in  the  affinity-quantities. 
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In  the  arguments  used  so  far,  it  has  been  as- 
Bumed  that  the  state  of  dissociation  of  the  react- 
ing substances  is  determined  by  the  volume  and 
the  temperature,  and  that  the  presence  of  other 
substances  does  not  alter  the  state  of  the  one 
considered.  This  case,  however,  only  occurs 
■when  there  are  present  either  one  dissociated 
substance  and  nothing  but  non-eleotrolytes 
besides,  or  when  all  the  dissociated  substances 
present  are  for  all  practical  purposes  completely 
split  up.  But  as  soon  as  several  partly  dis- 
sociated substances  are  present,  the  relations 
become  much  more  complicated. 

It  is  known  from  the  theory  of  dissociation 
that  when  two  gaseous  substances  are  present, 
and  the  quantities  of  these  substances  vary,  the 
product  of  their  active  quantities,  or  of  their  con- 
centrations, must  be  constant,  constant  tempera- 
ture being  presupposed.  If,  for  instance,  a  given 
space  is  filled  with  the  gaseous  products  6f  de- 
composition of  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  the 
addition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  cause  a 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  hydrosulphide  disso- 
ciated, because  on  increasing  the  one  factor  the 
other  must  decrease  in  the  same  ratio.  The  same 
must  evidently  hold  for  electrolytes  ;  on  adding 
to  a  solution  which  contains  the  ions  A  +  B  an 
excess  of  ions.  A,  the  quantity  of  ions  B  must 
decrease  until  the  product  at  the  two  quantities 
has  again  become  equal  to  its  original  value. 
Now,  it  is  not  very  well  possible  to  add  ions  A 
only,  but  an  electrolyte  can  be  added  which  is 
also  dissociated,  and  which  contains  the  ions 
A  +  B' ;  if  B'  is  different  from  B,  the  two  do  not 
influence  each  other. 

We  may  now  ask  how  two  solutions  must  be 
constituted  in  order  that  their  state  of  dissocia- 
tion shall  not  vary  when  the  solutions  are 
mixed.  We  have  the  solutions  of  the  electro- 
lytes A  +  B  and  A  -h  B',  which  contain  a  common 
ion  A  ;  let  their  volumes  be  i;  and  v'.  Then,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  law  of  the  equili- 
brium of  dissociation,  the  following  equations 
wiU  hold : 

1-1=  vi 


■  hi 

V  V 


v'  v'  v' 

in  which  the  quantities  of  the  electrolytes  origi- 
nally present  are  put  as  equal  to  1,  and  the  dis- 
sociated portions  equal  to  {  and  |'  respectively. 
On  mixing  the  solutions,  the  volume  becomes 
v  +  v',  the  dissociation  ratios  |  and  i'  remaining 
unchanged,  as  supposed.  The  quantities  of  the 
undissociated  portions  are  1— {  and  1— f,  but 
the  products  {.|  and  f '.{ '  change  into  |({  +  J') 
and  J' (J'  +  J),  since  the  ion  A  common  to  both 
substances  participates  in  the  equilibrium  con- 
dition of  both.    We  have,  therefore. 


1-f 

v+v' 

v  +  v' 

v  +  v' 

1-1' 

v  +  v' 

v+v' 

v  +  v' 

On  dividing  each  of  these  equations  into  each 
of  the  corresponding  equations  given  above,  it 

follows  that  -L  _  4-.    Therefore,  in  order  that 

{'       v' 
the  state  of  dissociation  should  not  alter  on  mixing 
solutions  of  two  electrolytes  whiph  have  one  ion 


in  common  (for  instance,  two  acids),  the  portions 
dissociated  must  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  volumes. 


i      t' 
Writing  the  equation  in  the  form  -  =  i,. 


the 


law  can  also  be  expressed  in  this  form :  when 
the  concentration  of  the  common  ion  is  the 
same  in  both  solutions,  these  do  not  influence 
each  other. 

Arrhenius,  to  whom  we  owe  these  considera- 
tions, calls  solutions  which  do  not  influence  each 
other  in  the  sense  just  mentioned  isohyd/ric 
solutions.  Since,  in  accordance  with  the  above 
formula,  it  is  only  necessary  for  this  that  the 
concentration  of  the  common  ion  in  the  two 
solutions  should  be  the  same,  the  ratio  of  the 
quantities  of  the  two  'solutions  doSs  not  enter 
into  consideration;  isohydrio  solutions  can  be 
mixed  in  all  proportions  without  mutually 
changing  their  condition. 

If,  however,  two  non-isohydrio  solutions 
which  contain  a  common  ion  are  mixed,  the  pro- 
cess can  be  represented  by  saying  that  the  one 
solution  withdraws  water  from  the  other  until 
both  have  become  isohydrio;  then  they  leave 
each  other  uninfluenced.  This  withdrawal  of 
water  occurs  in  the  following  manner.  First, 
the  total  concentration  of  the  solution  which 
loses  water  increases,  and  thereby  the  concen- 
tration of  the  ions  increases  also.  But,  owing 
to  this,  the  state  of  dissociation  changes  di- 
rectly, since,  in  consequence  of  the  smaller 
volume,  the  dissociation  decreases,  and,  there- 
fore, the  concentration  of  the  ions  increases 
more  slowly  than  the  total  concentration.  Con- 
versely, the  concentration  becomes  less  in  the 
portion  which  takes  up  water ;  but,  owing  to  the 
increase  in  dissociation,  it  does  so  to  a  smaller 
degree  than  corresponds  to  the  volume  change. 

Since  the  relation  between  the  volume  and 
the  state- of  dissociation  is  known  for  binary 
electrolytes  (p.  194),  a  formula  can  easily  be 
deduced  which  allows  us  to  calculate  the 
characteristic  quantities  for  a  mixture  of  several 
electrolytes.  But  it  is  generally  simpler  to  pro- 
ceed by  way  of  successive  approximation. 

Two  solutions  which  are  isohydrio  with  a 
third  must  be  isohydrio  with  each  other ;  becauE,e, 
in  order  to  be  isohydrio  with  the  third,  there 
must  be  in  both  the  same  concentration  of  the 
common  ion  as  is  in  the  third  solution. 

These  laws  were  all  established  empirically 
by  Arrhenius  (W.  30,  51),  and  it  was  only  lately 
that  he  deduced  them  theoretically  from  his 
theory  of  dissociation  (Z.  P.  G.  2,  284  [1888]). 
The  examination  of  these  relations  is  best  con- 
ducted by  making  measurements  of  electrical 
conductivities.  Since  the  conductivity  of  a  com- 
pound in  solution  is  proportional  to  the  number 
of  free  ions,  it  can  easily  be  recognised  whether 
two  substances  with  a  common  ion — two  acids, 
•for  instance— are  isohydrio  ;  if  the  conductivity 
of  the  mixture  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  con- 
ductivities of  the  components,  the  solutions  are 
isohydrio ;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  two  numbers 
differ  from  each  other  more  or  less.  To  quote 
an  example :  with  a  phosphoric  acid  solution,  of 
specific  conductivity  Z  =  225-6,  was  mixed  an  equal 
volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  solution  I  =  225-9 ; 
the  mixture  gave  2Z  =  469-0,  while  the  sum  of 
the  two  values  is  461-5 ;  the  observed  conduo- 
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tivity  was  too  great  by  17-5.  Further,  the  same 
phosphoric  acid  solution  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  a  more  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
Z  =  185"l,  gave  for  the  conductivity  of  the  mix- 
ture 2Z  =  407-4  ;  this  is  smaller  by  3-3  than  the 
sum  410-7.  Finally, hydrochloric  acid  of  I  =  168-8 
gave  for  the  mixture  2J  =  394'4,  the  sum  being 
394-4 ;  both  solutions  were  isohydric.  By  such 
experiments  as  this  Arrhenius  arrived  at  the 
laws  stated  above. 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  any  other 
property  of  solutions  which  depends  on  the 
molecular  condition  of  the  dissolved  substance 
could  likewise  have  been  used  for  determining 
the  relations  of  isohydricity.  The  best  of 
these  properties  would  be  measurements  of  the 
velocities  of  reaction— for  instance,  those  of  the 
inversion  of  sugar— these  being  proportional  to 
the  state  of  dissociation;  but  the  freezing- 
points,  vapour  pressures,  &c.,  could  also  have 
been  used. 

So  far  the  only  case  considered  has  been 
that  in  which  the  mixed  electrolytes  contain  a 
common  ion.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  new 
phenomena  appear,  which  we  wiU  now  consider 
in  greater  detail.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  the  theory  of  free  ions  leads  to  a 
view  of  the  processes  of  the  formation  and 
mutual  decomposition  of  salts  which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  generally  accepted.  It  has  been 
shown  that,  neglecting  the  small  undissociated 
portions,  the  process  of  neutralisation  between 
the  strong  acids  and  bases  consists  exclusively 
in  the  formation  of  water  from  the  ions  H  and 
OH.  The  cause  why  these  ions  coalesce  to 
form  undissociated  water  lies  in  the  fact  that 
water  is  an  extremely  stable  compound,  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  only  very 
slightly  split  into  ions.  If,  therefore,  such  ions 
anywhere  appear  simultaneously,  they  combine 
directly  to  form  undissociated  water. 

The  phenomena  take  a  quite  similar  course 
when  a  strong  acid — hydrochloric,  for  instance — 
acts  on  the  salt  of  a  weak  acid — sodium  acetate, 
for  instance.  The  former  solution  is  almost  ex- 
clusively composed  of  ions  H  and  CI,  the  latter 
of  ions  Na  and  CHj.COj.  Since  the  sodium 
chloride  also  is  almost  completely  dissociated 
when  in  dilute  solution,  the  ions  Na  and  CI  are 
already  present  in  the  same  condition  as  in  sodium 
chloride  solution,  and  there  exists  no  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  this  compound.  But,  in 
additisn,  there  are  present  the  ions  H  and 
GH3CO2,  and  these  cannot  exist  side  by  side 
without  for  the  most  part  combining.  Hence  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  undissociated  acetic 
acid  will  be  formed,  as  is  actually  shown  by 
experiment.  But  while  formerly  this  fact  was 
ascribed  to  a  specially  great  affinity  between  the 
chlorine  and  the  sodium,  and  the  acetic  acid 
was  allowed  to  play  a  passive  part,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  '  expelled '  by  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  we  now  see  that  the  entire  cause  of  the 
process  lies  in  the  action  of  the  acetic  acid. 
Owing  to  the  great  affinity  of  its  ions,  it  is 
formed  whenever  its  ions  meet,  while  the  com- 
ponents of  the  '  strong '  reagents,  chlorine 
and  sodium,  remain  perfectly  indifferent  in  the 
process. 

The  conditions  under  which  chemical  equili- 
brium is  established  between  four  substances, 


formed  by  a  combination  in  pairs  of  two  positive 
and  two  negative  electrolytes,  must  now  be 
established  in  a  general  manner.  We  assume 
we  have  produced  four  solutions  of  the  sub- 
stances A,B,,  AjEj,  AjB,,  and  AjJBj,  so  that 
those  solutions  which  contain  a  common  ion  are 
isohydric.  When  this  is  the  case  we  can,  it  is 
true,  mix  the  isohydric  solutions  in  all  propor- 
tions ;  but  if  we  mix  all  four  solutions  the  simple 
law  stated  above  evidently  no  more  holds,  and  we 
must  ask  in  what  proportion  the  mixture  must 
be  made  in  order  that  no  change  in  the  state 
of  dissociation  should  occur.  Let  a,  6,  c,  and  d 
be  the  relative  volumes  of  the  four  solutions  in 
which  this  occurs,  and  let  a,  ;8,  7,  and  5  be  the 
undissociated  quantities  of  the  four  substances. 
We  can  represent  the  dissociated  quantities  by 
ha,  hb,  he,  and  hd,  since,  in  consequence  of  the 
assumption  made,  there  must  in  all  cases  be 
equal  concentration  of  the  ions.  The  equa- 
tions of  dissociation  of  the  solutions  thus  become 


has 


a       \a) 
c        \o  / 


>i/ 


or,  o  =  fc,  Ti'a,  j3  =  Jc^Vb,  7  =  ftj  /I'^c,  S  =  k^h^d. 

If  we  suppose  the  four  volumes  to  be  mixed, 
new  equations  will  make  their  appearance  which 

have  the  form ^ =  =  k  .-r-i — =^^^i — J 1  &e-i 

a  +  b  +  c  +  d      '{a+b  +  c  +  dy       ' 

and  which  can  be  brought  to  the  form 
kih^{a'+ab  +  ae  +  bc) 
a+b+c+d        ' 
a_k^W{b''  +  ab  +  bd  +  ad)  ^^ 
a+b+c+d        ' 
The  quantities  o,  /3,  y,  and  5  are  to  remain  un- 
changed, according  to  the  assumption.    Now, 
by  dividing  the  corresponding  equations  by  each 
other,  the  same  equation  follows  from  each  pair 

ad^bc, 
i.e.  the  volumes  a,  b,  0,  d  of  the  four  solutions 
must  be  such  that  the  products  of  the  volumes 
of  such  pairs  of  solutions  as  contain  no  common 
ion  must  be  equal  to  each  other. 

Now,  the  volumes  a,  b,  c,  and  d  are  propor- 
tional to  the  active  or  dissociated  portions  of 
the  four  substances  present.  Calling  the  total 
quantities  of  the  latter,  p,  p„  q,  and  2,,  -the 
values  a,  b,  c,  and  d  are  ^proportional  to  m^p, 
m^Pi,  mA'  ^^'^  "^iffn  aid  hence  we  get  from 
ad=  be  the  equilibrium  formula  - 

TO,  p .  in£  =  m,.^i .  OT,2, 

This  equation  represents  not  only  Guldberg 
and  Was  go's  formula  for  chemical  equilibrium, 
but  it  also  contains  the  extension,  made  by  Ost- 
wald,  that  every  co-efficient  of  the  Guldberg  and 
Waage  equation,  fciiJ^  =  A;jp,2„  is  made  up  of 
two  factors  each  of .  which  depends  only  on  the 
nature  of  the  ions. 

But  the  equation  goes  stiU  further  than  this 
extension.  In  the  theory  of  affinity  the  co-effi- 
cients OT„  m^,  &a.  have  been  considered  as  con- 
stant to  a  first  approximation.  But  from  what 
has  been  said  it  follows  that  they  are  not  con- 
stant ;  they  depend  on  the  state  of  dissociation 
of  the  four  substances,  and  ^re  rather  com- 
plicated functions  of  the  dissociation-constants, 
of  the  quantities,  and  of  the  total  volume.   The 
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various  deviations  from  the  simple  laws  which 
were  brought  to  light  by  experiment  find  here 
their  appropriate  explanation.  Thus  it  follows 
that  in  the  case  of  slightly  dissociated  acids 
the  degree  of  dissociation  must  be  considerably 
lowered  by  the  presence  of  the  normal  salts  of 
these  acids,  which  salts  are  themselves  consider- 
ably Associated.  The  corresponding  fact,  that 
such  mixtures  act  much  less 'strongly  than  the 
quantity  of  free  acid  present  in  them  would  do, 
was  known  long  before  theory  explained  it. 

Arrhenius  has  subjected  his  investigations 
on  the  saponification  of  ethyl  acetate  by  means 
of  ammonia  in  the  presence  of  different  salts 
{Z.  P.  G.  1,  110)  to  an  examination  from  the 
standpoint  of  these  newly-established  ideas  {ib. 
2,  289),  and  has  everywhere  found  them  to  be 
in  complete  agreement  with  experiment.  He 
has  also  re-examined  a  great  number  of  older 
investigations  on  conditions  of  chemical  equili- 
brium in  the  light  of  his  theory  {ib.  5,  1),  and 
here  also  the  discrepancies  found  when  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  the  older  theory 
have  for  the  most  part  disappeared  (v.  also 
Z.  P.  C.  9,  487). 

Electromotwe  forces.  Contact  theory  or 
chemical  theory  ? ' 

The  laws  of  electromotive  force,  or  of  dif- 
ferences in  potential  produced  on  the  contact  of 
different  substances,  are  not  nearly  so  well  known 
as  those  of  electrical  conductivity.  It  is  true 
the  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon  itself  is  as 
old  as  that  of  galvanic  electricity,  since  Volta 
had  already  carried  out  the  first  approximate 
measurement  of  it,  but  up  to  the  present  day 
no  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  between  the 
different  investigators  concerning  even  the  chief 
phenomena. 

Volta  screwed  a  disc  of  zinc  coated  with  iso- 
lating varnish  on  to  his  straw-electrometer ;  on 
the  top  of  this  he  placed  a  similar  disc  of  copper, 
connected  the  two  discs  metallically,  and  after 
the  connection  had  been  broken  he  took  off  the 
copper  disc  by  means  of  an  insulating  handle. 
The  electrometer  then  proved  to  be  charged; 
examination  showed  that  the  straws  were  charged 
with  positive  electricity. 

This. phenomenon  indicates  that  the  sub- 
stances used — that  is  zinc,  copper,  and  the 
isolating  coating — charge  each  other  electrically 
on  contact.  Volta  assumed  that,  of  the  three 
contacts,  only  the  one  between  copper  and  zinc 
was  eleotromotively  active ;  the  contact  between 
the  metals  and  the  isolating  layer  of  resin  was 
regarded  by  him.as  indifferent.  Though  neither 
then,  nor  up  to  the  present  day,  has  a  proof  of 
this  assumption  been  brought  forward,  it  has  yet 
met  with  fairly  universal  acceptance,  and  it  often 
passes  as  a  fact  not  to  be  doubted. 

On  the  further  assumption,  which  certainly  is 
incorrect,  that  liquids  also — such  as  water  or 
salt  solutions— show  no  differences  of  potential 
with  the  metals,  Volta  constructed  his  electric 
pile  by  superposing  alternately  two  metals  and 
a  moist  card  disc.  By  this  he  expected  an  in- 
tensification of  the  electrical  effects,  since  the 
electricity  of  the  metal  lying  underneath  was  to 
communicate  itself  through  the  moist  discs  to 
the  one  lying  above,  without  any  change,  and  so 

^  A  complete  discussion  of  this  qaestlon  by  0.  Lodge 
is  to  be  found  in  P.  H.  [6]  19. 


the  effects  of  the  individual  pairs  of  metals  wen 
to  be  added  together.  Volta  did,  in  fact,  obtain 
the  expected  intensification — a  proof  that  great 
discoveries  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  quite 
false  hypotheses. 

Fabbroni  first  refused  to  accept  the  assump- 
tion that  the  tension  of  the  voltaic  pile  has 
its  seat  only  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
metals,  and  numerous  other  investigators  have 
taken  the  same  line.  Faraday  especially,  whose 
work  in  electrochemistry  ranks  with  the  most 
important  done  in  this  subject,  was  an  opponent 
of  Volta's  views.  He  attributed  the  production 
of  the  electric  current  solely  to  the  chemical 
processes  present,  and  transferred  the  cause  of 
the  production  of  electricity  to  the  places  at 
which  these  processes  occur — i.e.  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  metals  and  the  electrolytes. 

The  contention  thus  aroused  between  the 
contact  theory  and  the  chemical  theory  of  the 
galvanic  cell  has  lasted  to  the  present  day,  and 
even  now  it  is  not  completely  decided.  But  most 
of  the  discussions  raised  have  certainly  originated 
in  the  insufficient  lucidity  with  which  the  ques- 
tions have  been  stated. 

In  so  far  as  a  galvanic  current  can  be  pro- 
duced only  by  using  electrical  energy,  it  can  be 
maintained,  to  begin  with,  that  in  order  to  cause 
a  galvanic  current  there  must  be  present  a  cor- 
responding source  of  energy.  If  other  kinds  of 
energy  are  excluded,  as  is  the  case  in  an  ordinary 
galvanic  cell,  it  can  further  be  said  that  chemical 
energy  changes  into  electrical  energy,  and  that, 
therefore,  a  theory  of  the  electric  cv/rrents  pro- 
duced by  the  voltaic  cell  must  in  any  case  be  a 
chemical  one. 

But  to  an  electric  current  there  appertain  two 
factors :  a  quantity  of  electricity,  and  a  difference 
of  potential.  The  first  is  given  by  the  law  of 
Faraday.  Since  in  electrolytes  the  motion  of 
electricity  takes  place  only  simultaneously  with 
the  motion  of  the  ions,  equivalent  quantities  of 
the  different  ions  carrying  equal  quantities  of 
electricity,  a  current  in  a  galvanic  cell  can 
again  not  be  produced  without  a  corresponding 
chemical  process.  From  this  point  of  view,  also, 
the  theory  must  be  a  chemical  one.  As  regards 
the  other  factor  of  the  current  energy — i.e.  the 
difference  of  potential — ah  unequivocal  decision, 
as  in  the  preceding  cases,  can  certainly  not  be 
pronounced  easily.  The  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, taken  alone,  have  proved  that  all  substances, 
when  separated  from  each  other  after  close  con- 
tact, show  themselves  to  be  electrically  charged. 
The  smallest  differences  suffice  for  this.  It  has 
been  long  known,  for  instance,  that  black  and 
white  silk  stockings  which  have  been  pulled  over 
each  other  are  electrically  charged  after  separa- 
tion. Even  in  such  homogeneous  materials  as 
crystals  of  mica  or  icaloite,  the  two  parts  obtained 
by  cleavage  of  the  layers  are  found  to  be  in  dif- 
ferent electrical  conditions  at  the  original  point 
of  contact. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  of  the  '  contact  theory,'  in  so  far  as 
to  admit  that  a  process  occurs  at  the  surface  of 
contact  when  two  surfaces  touch,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  surfaces  are  at  different  potentials 
after  separation.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
nature  of  this  process  is.  Helmholtz  supposes 
the  different  substances  to  possess  a  different 
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attraction  for  electricity,  in  consequence  of  which 
there  is  brought  about  a  separation  of  the  elec- 
tricity at  the  planes  of  contact ;  then  when  the 
bodies  are  separated  they  appear  electrically 
charged.  A  difficulty  with  respect  to  this  theory 
is  found  in  the  electrical  phenomena  attending 
the  cleavage  of  crystals,  where  a  difference  in 
attraction  seems  excluded. 

In  order  that  the  equilibrium  of  electricity 
may  be  changed  when  two  bodies  charge  them- 
selves oppositely  on  contact,  the  expenditure  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  energy  is  required.  The 
source  of  this  energy  has  to  be  sought  in  the 
change  which  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  undergo 
owing  to  their  mutual  contact. 

In  order  that  this  difference  of  potential 
may  cause  an  electric  current,  two  things  are 
needed.  Firstly,  the  bodies  touching  must  be 
conductors,  as  otherwise  the  electricity  cannot 
move ;  and  secondly,  a  cause  must  be  present 
which  will  maintain  unchanged  the  condition  of 
the  surfaces  in  contact,  in  consequence  of  which 
condition  the  arrangement  of  the  electricity  is 
changed;  otherwise  a  charging  motion  of  the 
electricity  could  take  place  once  only,  but  not  a 
continuous  current.  The  current  can  be  pro- 
duced by  mechanical  action,  and  then  the 
phenomena  of  frictional  electricity  appear,  or 
the  renewal  of  the  surfaces  occurs  by  chemical 
action,  and  we  deal  with  galvanic  cells. 

When  considered  from  this  point  of  view  also, 
the  chemical  processes  appear  as  the  causes  of 
galvanic  currents,  and  a  final  theory  of  these 
currents  will  doubtless  be  much  more  a  '  chemi- 
cal '  than  a  '  contact '  theory. 

Galvanic  cells.  The  simplest  conditions  for 
examining  the  relations  between  chemical  and 
electrical  energy  are  found  in  the  so-called  con- 
stant gal/oanie  cells,  of  which  the  DanieU  cell  is 
a  type.  This  cell  consists  of  a  copper  plate  in  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and  a  zinc  plate 
in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate ;  both  solutions 
are  in  contact  with  each  other.  Such  a  galvanic 
cell  has  an  electromotive  force  of  about  1'09 
volts,  which  does  not  change  appreciably  when 
the  metals  are  coimected  by  a  conductor,  and  the 
galvanic  current  is  thus  allowed  to  pass  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time. 

The  chemical  process  in  such  an  element  is 
also  of  the  simplest  kind :  zinc  dissolves  to  zinc 
sulphate,  while  copper  is  separated  from  the 
copper  sulphate.  Hence  the  same  process  takes 
place  as  when  a  piece  of  zinc  is  brought  into 
a  copper  sulphate  solution. 

The  chemical  energy  which  is  available  in 
this  process  can  easily  be  measured  by  experi- 
ment; it  proves  to  be  50,100  cal.  for  the 
reaction 

Zn  +  OuSOjAq  =  Cu  -^  ZnSOjAq. 

Now,  since  (p.  180)  the  unit  of  electrical 
energy,  volt  x  coulomb,  is  equal  to  0'2356  cal., 
this  quantity  of  heat  corresponds  to  212,600 
electrical  units. 

Now,  of  the  two  factors  making  up  the  elec- 
trical energy  of  the  voltaic  cell,  one  is  given  by 
Faraday's  law.  One  gram-equivalent  of  a  metal 
Barries  (p.  180)  96,540  coulombs.  Since  copper 
imd  zinc  are  divalent,  the  above  equation  refers 
to  2  gram-equivalents ;  when,  therefore,  65  g.  of 
tine  dissolve  in  the  Daniell  cell,  193,080  coul. 
are  transferred.     Dividing  this  value  into  the 


number  212,600  (volt  x  coulomb),  we  get  1-10 
volts  for  the  electromotive  force  of  the  Daniell 
element,  a  number  which  agrees  well  with  the 
observed  value. 

This  calculation  was  first  carried  out  by  W. 
Thomson  with  the  help  of  numbers  due  to  Joule. 
From  the  agreement  between  observation  and 
calculation,  the  inference  was  dr-awn  that  the 
assumption  made  in  this  case — namely,  that  the 
chemical  energy  transforms  itself  completely  into 
electrical  energy — was  universally  correct.  From 
this  was  deduced  the  possibility  of  calculating, 
on  the  basis  of  thermochemical  data,  the 
electromotive  force  of  all  constant  elements,  and 
further,  the  electromotive  force  of  all  elements 
in  which  the  chemical  process  is  known.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  heat  of  the 
reaction  referred  to  one  equivalent  (not  molecular 

weight)  by  2l^  =  0-00000244.     It  would  also 
96540 

follow  that  the  electromotive  force  of  all  cells 
would  be  proportional  to  the  heat  of  the  chemical 
reaction. 

This  theory  could  not,  however,  be  main- 
tained. On  the. one  hand,  theoretical  doubts 
were  raised,  and  that  specially  by  Braun  {W.  5, 
188),  against  the  premisses  that  the  chemical 
energy  of  the  galvanic  cell  was  always  com- 
pletely transformed  into  electrical  energy ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  experience  proved  that  as  a 
rule  the  assumed  proportionality  between  heat 
of  reaction  and  electromotive  force  did  not 
exist.  Baoult  {A.  Ch.  [4]  4,  892)  discovered  a 
nimiber  of  cells,  some  of  which  produced  less, 
and  some  produced  more,  energy  than  corre- 
sponded to  the  heat  of  reaction  of  their  chemical 
changes ;  and  at  a  later  time  it  was  proved — 
chiefly  by  F.  Braun  and  Alder  Wright  (P.  M.  [5] 
19,  1),  by  means  of  direct  measurement — that 
only  in  rare  cases  do  the  chemical  and  electrical 
energy  exactly  correspond  to  each  other. 

The  simple  theory  must,  therefore,  be  aban- 
doned, and  without  assuming  that  the  chemical 
energy  is  wholly  transformed  into  electrical 
energy,  we  must  seek  to  discover  a  relation 
between  the  two.  Such  a  formula  has  been  found 
by  W.  Gibbs  and  H.  von  Helmholtz  {B.  B.  1882). 
The  following  statement  is  a  simple  way  of 
deducing  this  equation.  Let  there  be  given 
a  galvanic  cell  whose  heat  of  reaction  calcu- 
lated for  one  equivalent  is  W.  Let  its  electro- 
motive force  at  the  absolute  temperature  t  be 
e.  On  raising  the  temperature  by  lir  the 
electromotive  force  is  changed  by  de. 

Now  let  us  carry  out  the  following  cycle.  The 
cell  is  heated  from  t  to  t-kJt.  Then  let  the 
quantity  of  electricity  q,  by  means  of  which  one 
equivalent  of  the  reacting  substance  undergoes 
chemical  decomposition,  pass  through  the  cell, 
the  electromotive  force  remaining  e  +  de,  and 
the  temperature  being  kept  constant.  Now  let 
the  temperature  be  brought  to  t  and,  the  electro- 
motive force  being  e,  and  the  temperature  being 
constant,  let  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  g 
be  passed  through  the  element  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Thereby  the  element  returns  exactly 
to  its  initial  condition. 

According  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat, 
the  portion  of  heat  transformable  into  work,  in 
a  reversible  cycle  taking  place  in  the  temf  eratoie- 
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Interval  dr,  is  —  of  the  total  quantity  of  heat 

T 

produced.  Now,  the  work  is  given  by  g^de,  and 
the  total  heat  which  has  been  communicated  to 
and  taken  from  the  cell  is  eg  —  W.  If  an  electric 
current  alone  were  produced,  the  quantity  of  heat 
would  be  eg.  But  since  a  chemical  process  also 
takes  place,  which  yields  a  portion  of  the  heat 
— namely,  the  heat  of  reaction,  W — it  is  only 
necessary  to  communicate  the  difference  eg  — W. 
^  We  have  then  the  equation — 

dr  *    qde 
T     Eg-W 

q      T     dr 

W 
The  former  equation  was  e  =  —  ;  we  see,  there- 

2 

fore,  that  a  correcting  term  must  be  added,  and 

that  this  term  is  dependent  on  -5-,  that  is,  on 

the  change  of  electromotive  force  with  change 

of  temperature.     In  the  case  that  ^r-  =  0,   the 

dr 

new  equa,tion  is  the  same  as  the  old  one ;  in  the 

Daniell  cell  the  temperature  co-e£Qcient  is,  in 

fact,  nearly  equal  to  zero,  and  thus  it  is  e^iplained 

that  in  this  case  the  chemical  energy  is  equal  to 

the  electrical  energy. 

The  equation  has  been  examined  in  many 
ways.  At  first  it  gave  only  partially  correct 
results,  and  in  some  cases  observation  and  cal- 
culation differed  from  each  other.  The  differences 
occurred,  however,  only  in  cells  which  contained 
mercury  compounds,  and  the  cause  was  the  use 
of  a  wrong  number  for  the  heats  of  formation 
of  these  compounds.  When  this  error  was  cor- 
rected by  Nernst  {Z.  P.  C.  2, 23)  the  discrepancies 
disappeared ;  and  a  very  careful  investigation 
by  H.  Jahn  {W.  34,  755),  in  which  the  thermal 
and  electrical  quantities  were  measured  simul- 
taneously, has  fully  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
the  Gibbs-Helmholtz  formula. 

The  formula  has  been  deduced  primarily  for 
constant  galvanic  cells,  and  when  deducing  it 
the  conditions  assumed  have  been  expressed ; 
the  chemical  process  resulting  from  the  passage 
of  the  quantity  of  electricity  g  (which,  however, 
can  be  as  small  as  we  will)  must  be  reversible, 
by  allowing  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  g  to 
pass  through  the  element  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. In  order  that  a  galvanic  cell  should  fulfil 
this  condition,  it  is  generally  requisite  that  each 
metal  should  be  surrounded  by  its  corresponding 
salt.  Therefore,  when  the  salt  is  soluble,  the 
metal  must  stand  in  a  solution  of  the  salt.  In 
the  case  of  insoluble  salts  it  generally  suffices  to 
cover  the  metallic  surface  with  the  solid  salt ; 
in  this  case,  either  the  salt  of  another  metal  with 
the  same  acid  (which  salt  is  not  precipitated  by 
the  first  metal),  or  the  free  acid  itself,  serves  as 
the  electrolyte. 

The  action  in  a  Daniell  cell  is  as  follows. 
Individual  atoms  of  the  metal  pass  from  the  zinc 
as  positively  charged  ions  into  the  solution  of  the 
sulphate.  Since  no  free  electricity  can  exist 
within  the  solution,  the  copper  ions  of  the  copper 
sulphate  must  go  to  the  copper  plate,  where 
.they  give  up  their  positive  electricity,  passing 
into  ordinary  metallic  copper.    Owing  to  this 


action,  a  motion  of  the  positive  electricity  from 
the  zinc  to  the  copper  takes  place  in  the  solu- 
tion ;  on  connecting  both  metals  by  a  wire  the 
current  passes  continually  through  it,  corre- 
sponding quantities  of  zinc  and  copper  being 
dissolved,  and  precipitated,  respectively.  If  the 
cell  is  not  closed,  the  zinc  becomes  charged  nega- 
tively, owing  to  the  exit  of  positive  ions,  and  the 
copper  positively,  owing  to  their  entrance ;  and 
this  goes  on  until  the  attraction  of  the  zinc  for 
the  positive  ions,  and  their  repulsion  by  the 
copper,  is  so  great  that  neither  can  zinc  pass 
into  solution  nor  can  copper  separate  out.  The 
capacity  of  the  ions  being  enormous,  this  is 
brought  about  by  even  extremely  small  numbers 
of  them. 

Nernst,  who  has  studied  these  changes  in 
detail  {Z.  P.  C.  4,  129),  assigns  to  the  metala 
which  are  in  contact  with  electrolytes  definite 
solution  pressures, i^ist  as  volatile  liquids  or  solids 
have  definite  vapour  pressures.  This  pressure  is 
the  cause  of  zinc  tending  to  pass  into  solution. 
The  solution  pressure  of  copper  is  very  much 
smaller  than  that  of  zinc.  Hence  when  the 
Daniell  cell  is  newly  set  up,  both  metals  wUl  at 
first  send  positive  ions  into  the  solution.  But, 
since  no  free  electricity  can  exist  in  the  interior 
of  the  solution,  that  metal  which  has  the  greater 
pressure  will  maintain  the  preponderance;  its 
ions  will  pass  into  solution,  and,  in  order  that  no 
free  electricity  may  accumulate  in  the  liquid,  an 
equal  number  of  copper  ions  must  leave  the  solu- 
tion, and  be  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state. 

Similar  arguments  hold  for  all  reversible 
elements.  By  their  help,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  theories  of  electrolytic  solutions  ex- 
pounded above,  a  great  number  of  special  cases 
referring  to  galvanic  cells  can  be  deduced  theo- 
retically. ■  The  results  thus  obtained  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  confirmed  by  experiment ;  but 
details  cannot  be  entered  into  here. 

.Besides  the  constant  galvanic  cells  of  the 
type  just  described,  which  are  reversible,  there 
still  exists  a  great  number  of  cells  which,  though 
practically  constant,  are  not  reversible.  The- 
constancy  of  these  cells  rests  on  the  fact  that 
the  nature  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  is  not 
altered  by  the  chemical  processes.  When  metal 
dissolves  at  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  and  when 
metal  deposits  at  the  surface  of  the  copper,  the 
nature  of  the  bounding  surfaces  is  not  thereby 
influenced ;  this  cell  is  also  reversible,  because 
on  sending  a  current  through  in  the  opposite 
direction  zinc  is  precipitated  and  copper  dis- 
solved, but  the  surface  again  undergoes  no 
alteration. 

Cells  of  the  type  of  that  of  Grove,  which 
consists  of  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid  and  platinum 
in  nitric  acid,  are  also  constant.  On  working  this 
cell,  zinc  dissolves,  expelling  the  hydrogen  ions 
from  the  sulphuric  acid ;  these  hydrogen  ions 
go  to  the  nitric  acid,  whose  own  hydrogen  ions 
go  to  the  platinum ;  at  the  moment  when  they 
give  up  their  positive  electricity  there,  and  pass 
into  ordinary  hydrogen  (which,  however,  is  in 
the  nascent  state),  they  are  oxidised  by  the 
nitric  acid  to  water,  and  the  platinum  surface 
remains  unaltered.  But  such  elements  are  not 
reversible.  When  an  opposite  current  is  passed 
through  the  cell,  since  the  platinum  ions  cannot 
pass  into  solution,  the  ions  NO,  of  the  nitric 
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scid  separate  out  Sit  the  platinum,  while  hydro- 
gen appears  at  the  zino ;  both  these  actions 
change  the  condition  of  the  bounding  surfaces, 
and  thereby  simultaneously  change  the  electro- 
motive force  also. 

Finally,  there  still  remains  the  large  group 
of  the  non-constant  cells.  These  are  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  even  when  the  current 
passes  through  them  in  the  direct  way,  the  ions 
separated  out  produce  an  alteration  in  the 
bounding  surfaces,  or  in  one  of  them  at  least. 
To  these  belongs  Volta's  cell,  which  consists  of 
zinc  and  copper  in  salt  water,  and  all  the  other 
similar  combinations.  A  type  still  in  use  is 
Smee's  cell,  which  consists  of  zino  and  platinum 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  closing  the  circuit, 
zinc  ions  enter  into  the  solution,  expelling  the 
hydrogen,  which  gives  up  its  electricity  at  the 
platinum,  whereby  it  first  combines  with  or 
dissolves  in  the  metal,  and  when  that  is  saturated 
escapes  in  the  gaseous  form.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  surface  of  contact  between  the  acid 
and  the  platinum  is  altered,  and  the  electro- 
motive force  also  changes,  until  saturation  with 
hydrogen  has  taken  place ;  after  this  point  has 
been  reached  the  electromotive  force  of  Smee's 
cell  remains  practically  constant.  If  the  cell  is 
left  with  the  circuit  open,  the  hydrogen  gradually 
disappears,  partly  through  diffusion  into  the  air, 
partly  through  combination  with  the  free  oxygen 
of  the  air,  induced  by  the  catalytic  action  of  the 
platinum.  Thus,  the  cell  again  gradually  resumes 
its  original  electromotive  force.  Such  cells  are, 
therefpre,  quite  workable  in  cases  where  only 
small  quantities  of  electricity  are  required  at 
long  intervals. 

The  seat  of  the  electromotive  forces.  Volta 
found  that  no  galvanic  pile,  giving  a  current, 
could  be  produced  from  metals  only.  When 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  energy,  such  behaviour  follows  neces- 
sarily, because,  no  continuous  source  of  energy 
being  present  in  a  circuit  of  metals  alone,  no 
current  can  be  produced. 

The  cause  of  this  may  be  of  a  two-fold 
nature.  Either  there  exist  no  differences  of 
potential  between  metals,  or  these  follow  a  defi- 
nite law,  which  involves  that  in  a  closed  circuit 
these  differences  just  neutralise  each  other. 
With  Volta,  we  will  assume  the  latter  alter- 
native, of  which  the  former  is  only  a  special 
case.  If,  then,  we  have  several  metals  A,  B, 
C.  .  .  and  if  we  call  the  differences  in  poten- 
tial between  A  and  B,  A  and  0,  B  and  C, 
&c.,  in  succession  (a—b),  {a  —  c),  (b-c)  .  .  . 
the  law  is  that  we  must  always  have 
{a -b)  +  {b-c)  +  {e-d)  +  .  .  .  +{y-z}  =  {a-z). 
The  difference  of  potential  of  a  series  of  metals 
depends  only  on  the  nature  of  the  first  and  the 
last  metal,  and  not  on  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
vening metals. 

This  result  necessarily  follows  if  the  values 
a,  b,  c  .  .  .  in  the  quantities  {a  —  b)  &o.  are 
considered  as  the  potentials  of  the  individual 
metals  referred  to  a  zero  value  which  must  be 
fixed  arbitrarily.  For  the  zero  value  of  potential 
we  generally  use  the  potential  of  the  earth,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  that  of  a  large  metallic 
mass  which  is  in  connection  with  the  earth,  as 
are,  for  instance,  iron  water-pipes.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  assumed    that  every  metal   con- 


nected with  the  •  earth '  assumes  s  deflnita 
value  of  potential  which  depends  only  on  thfi 
nature  of  the  metal.  These  values  of  potential 
are  the  same  for  every  metal,  whether  the  dif- 
ferent metals  are  in  contact  with  each  other 
or  not. 

In  order  to  measure  these  differences  of  po- 
tential, the  experiment 'Of  Volta  mentioned  before 
(p.  212)  has  been  improved  upon,  in  that  instead 
of  a  dividing  layer  of  resin  one  of  air  is  used  ; 
and,  dating  from  the  time  that  E.  Kohlrausch  (P. 
75,  88)  thus  carried  out  the  first  experiments,  a 
great  deal  of  similar  work  has  been  done.'  But 
in  this  case  also  we  are  dealing,  not  with  one, 
but  with  three  separating  surfaces — namely, 
copper-zinc,  zinc-air,  air-copper,  and  only  when 
we  make  the  assumption  that  the  differences 
of  potential  at  the  last  two  surfaces  are  zero, 
are  we  enabled  to  judge  from  the  measurements 
of  the  total  difference  of  potential  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  metals. 

The  legitimacy  of  this  assumption  has  formed 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Considering  the 
universality  of  differences  in  potential  between 
heterogeneous  substances,  the  absence  of  a  dif- 
ference between  metal  and  air  would  be  very 
strange,  and  we  are  quite  entitled  to  demand  a 
proof  of  it  from  the  champions  of  this  view.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  as  if  the  following  fact 
proved  the  existence  of  such  differences  of  poten- 
tial. AU  the  investigators  who  have  undertaken 
such  measurements  complain  of  the  extraor- 
dinary inconstancy  in  the  differences  of  potential 
observed.  On  placing  two  freshly-cleaned  plates 
opposite  to  each  other  and  measuring  their 
difference,  one  is  sure  to  find  different  values 
after  a  little  time.  If  the  surfaces  are  again 
cleaned,  the  original  values  approximately  recur. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two 
metals  (besides,  this  can  be  made  unalterable  by 
soldering),  but  their  surfaces  with  respect  to  air, 
which  are  the  seat  of  the  changes.  Let  us  now 
assume  that  at  a  definite  moment  the  difference 
of  potential  of  both  plates  towards  air  is  equal 
to  zero ;  since  another  value  is  observed  after 
some  time,  the  difference  of  potential  of  the  metals 
towards  air  cannot  now  be  zero,  i.e.  between 
metals  and  air  there  exist  differences  of  potential. 
How  great  these  are  cannot  as  yet  be  determined. 
There  is  nothing  against  the  assumption  that 
these  make  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  apparent 
differences  of  potential  between  the  metals 
(measured  in  air).  It  is  true  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  ehminate  the  influence  of  the  air  by 
making  the  experiment  in  vacuo.  But  since  we 
have  learned  by  observation  of  the  electrical 
phenomena  in  vacuum  tubes,  how  difficult — 
how  impossible,  even— It  is  to  withdraw  from  a 
substance  the  last  remnants  of  air  condensed  on 
it  and  in  it,  these  experiments  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  affording  any  conclusive  proof. 

Other  methods  for  solving  the  difficulties 
must  be  sought.  Unfortunately,  there  does  not 
exist  a  single  process  quite  free  from  objection. 
The  following  consideration  still  appears  to  be 
the  best : —  ,       .  .         . 

When  a  given  quantity  of  electricity  e  is 
brought  from  a  potential  A  to  a  higher  potential 
A  -^  a,  a  quantity  of  work  a  2  is  required.    There- 

'  Compare  0.  Lodge,  Ic 
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tore,  when  we  lead  a  current  through  two  metals 
which  touch  in  one  place,  and  which  there  exhibit 
a  difference  of  potential  a,  an  absorption  or  a  pro- 
duction of  energy  will  occur  at  the  place  of  con- 
tact, according  to  the  direction  of  the  current ; 
and,  if  there  is  no  other  source  of  energy,  this 
energy-change  will  be  produced  from,  or  will  be 
added  to,  the  heat  which  is  present,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  the  case  of  metals  such  a  pheno- 
menon is  actually  known;  it  is  the  effect  dis- 
covered by  Peltier  {A.  Ch.  56,  371  [1834]).  If 
the  strength  of  the  current,  and  the  total  heat 
produced,  are  measured,  the  corresponding  dif- 
ference of  potential  can  be  calculated.  Such 
experiments  have  been  made  by  Le  Eoux,  and 
again  quite  recently,  with  great  accuracy,  by 
H.  Jahn  {W.  34,  755),  and  the  results  have 
shown  the  values  to  be  very  small;  they  are 
mostly  only  a  few  thousandths  of  a  volt. 

It  is  true  we  must  not  pass  over  in  silence 
the  following  objection  made  against  the  validity 
of  this  argument.  Since  we  know  nothing  defi- 
nite concerning  the  nature  of  the  electric  current, 
the  possibility  is  not  excluded  that  it  may  be 
connected  with  movements  of  energy  of  other 
kinds.  It  has  been  especially  assumed  as  pro- 
bable by  several  authors  that,  simultaneously 
with  the  electric  current,  a  heat-current'  flows 
through  the  conductor.  If  so,  the  quantity  of 
heat  flowing  with  the  unit  quantity  of  electricity 
might  be  different  in  different  conductors  ;  and 
at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  metals,  in  addition 
to  the  thermal  exchange  resulting  from  the  dif- 
ference of  potential,  there  might  occur  a  further 
exchange  of  heat  resulting  from  the  difference 
in  the  '  thermal  capacity  of  electricity.'  Since 
these  two  quantities  need  not  have  a  necessary 
connection,  it  would  not  be  permissible  to  draw 
any  conclusion  from  the  Peltier  effect — that  is, 
from  the  sum  of  two  independent  effects — as  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  difference  of  potential. 

Without  attempting  to  decide  this  difficult 
question  here,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to 
a  circumstance  which  makes  it  probable  that  the 
second  effect,  if  present  at  all  (which  so  far  has 
not  been  proved),  must  probably  be  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  as  the  difference  of  potential 
corresponding  to  the  Peltier  effect.  According 
to  the  second  law  of  the  mechanical  theory  of 
heat,  the  carrying  of  a  definite  quantity  of  heat 
Q  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  temperature  involves 


work  which  is  given  by  Q- 


If,   therefore, 


we  pass  an  electric  current  through  a  wire  whose 
temperature  varies,  it  follows  that,  if  heat  is 
carried  with  the  current,  in  places  of  rising  tem- 
perature a  corresponding  quantity  of  work  must 
be  expended,  i.e.  an  opposing  electromotive 
force  must  there  assert  itself.  Indications  of 
such  a  force  appear  to  manifest  themselves  in 
the  so-called  Thomson  effect  (supposing  that 
this  effect  does  not  find  its  explanation  in 
differently  heated  portions  of  one  metal  having 
differences  of  potential  to  each  other),  but  in 
any  case  the  quantities  of  work,  or  the  differences 
of  potential,  indicated  by  this  phenomenon  are 
extremely  small  (of  the  same  or  of  a  smaller 
order  oi  magnitude  as  those  corresponding  to 
the  Peltier  effects),  so  that  the  assumption  of  an 
appreciable  carrying  of  heat  by  means  of  elec- 


tricity (for  which,  at  any  rate,  we  lack  the  powM 
of  forming  a  conception)  seems  excluded. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  though  nothing 
quite  certain  is  known  concerning  the  differences 
of  potential  between  different  metals,  yet  pre- 
ponderating reasons  favour  the  assumption  that 
such  a  thing  does  exist,  but  that  its  magnitude 
does  not  exceed  a  few  thousandths  of  a  volt,  and 
particularly  that  it  does  not  attain  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  1  volt.  But,  varying  slightly  with 
the  nature  of  the  metals,  such  a  value  has  been 
observed  by  means  of  the  air-condenser  method. 

As  regards  differences  of  potential  between 
various  electrolytes,  such  differences  certainly 
do  exist.  This  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  there  exist '  liquid  chains,'  i.e.  combinations 
of  different  liquids,  which  produce  an  electric 
current.  If,  for  instance,  we  put  into  a  series  of 
beakers  water,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
concentrated  soda  solution,  and  water,  and  if  we 
connect  these  by  small  syphons  or  by  moist 
threads,  then  the  two  quantities  of  water  at  the 
ends  exhibit  a  difference  of  potential  which  may 
attain  to  0-5  volt. 

In  such  liquid  chains  we  have  always  to  deal 
with  three  distinct  differences  of  potential  at 
least ;  designating  the  three  liquids  named  above 
by  A,  B,  and  C,  there  exist  in  the  chain  the 
differences  of  potential  (as— 6),  (6  — c),  and  {c—a), 
whose  sum  is  observed.  There  is  no  combina- 
tion of  the  liquids  by  which  we  could  succeed  in 
obtaining  as  many  independent  observations  as 
there  are  differences  of  potential,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  by  measurements  on 
liquid  chains  only  the  individual  differences  of 
potential. 

This  determination  has,  however,  been 
achieved  in  another  way.  Since  in  electrolytes 
the  electricity  moves  only  with  the  ions,  differ- 
ences in  potential  between  two  liquids  in  contact 
can  only  be  produced  if  the  different  positive 
and  negative  ions  distribute  themselves  un- 
equally. A  cause  for  such  an  inequality  lies  in 
the  different  velocities  of  migration  of  the  ions 
(p.  92),  and,  in  an  extensive  investigation,  W. 
Nernst  has  shown  (Z.  P.  O,  4,  129)  how  thereby 
the  actually  observed  differences  of  potential 
can  be  theoretically  calculated  in  a  great  number 
of  cases.  The  fundamental  idea  of  these  calcu- 
lations is  the  following.  When  any  solution  ig 
brought  into  contact  with  pure  water,  forces 
make  themselves  apparent  at  the  surface  of  sepa- 
ration, which  forces  can  be  calculated  by  van't 
Hofi's  theory  (pp.  184-5) ;  for  '  normal '  solutions 
(which  contain  one  gram-molecular  weight  per 
litre)  they  are  equal  to  the  pressure  of  about 
22  atmospheres,  and  they  are  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  substance  in  the  solution. 
Owing  to  the  osmotic  pressure,  the  molecules 
of  the  substance  are  forced  into  the  water.  The 
velocity  of  their  motion  is  determined  by  the 
resistance  which  they  encounter,  and  this  de- 
pends on  their  form  as  well  as  on  the  nature  of 
the  solvent. 

This  statement  contains  a  physical  theory 
of  hydro-diffusion  (Nernst,  Z.  P.  0.  2,  613),  and 
from  it  the  law  of  Kick  follows  directly,  that  the 
velocity  of  diffusion  at  any  point  is  proportional 
to  the  change  in  concentration  at  that  point. 
From  this  we  see  at  once  how  a  separation  must 
occur  in  the  diffusion  of  dissolved  substances, 
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because  those  molecules  which  are  endowed 
with  greater  mobility  or  suffer  less  friction  out- 
strip the  slower  ones.  The  same  laws  hold  for 
each  kind  of  molecules,  only  the  constants  are 
different. 

These  arguments  can  only  be  applied  im- 
mediately to  electrolytes  in  solution  if  both  ions 
have  equal  rates  of  motion.  This  condition  is 
very  nearly  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  potassium 
chloride,  and  this  substance  conforms,  therefore, 
to  the  simple  law  of  diffusion. 

It  is  now  possible,  in  the  case  of  electrolytes, 
to  determine  the  resistances  which  the  ions  en- 
counter, as  well  as  to  measure  the  impelling 
forces.  If  the  ions  are  moved  past  each  other 
by  electrical  forces  of  separation,  they  encounter 
exactly  the  same  resistance,  and  since  in  the 
electrical  conductivity  we  have  a  measure  of  the 
velocity  of  the  corresponding  motion  of  the  ions, 
it  is  possible,  as  first  shown  by  E".  Kohlrausch 
{W.  6,  160),  to  calculate  the  magnitude  of  the 
resistances  from  a  knowledge  of  the  impelling 
force  and  of  the  velocity  attained.  On  intro- 
ducing this  resistance  (which,  owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  molecules,  is  enormously  great)  into 
the  equation  for  the  velocity  of  diffusion,  indi- 
cated above,  Nemst  has  found  {Ix.)  that  the 
velocities  of  diffusion  agree  very  well  with  the 
results  of  experiment. 

In  the  case  of  electrolytes  whose  ions  do  not 
migrate  with  equal  velocities  the  phenomena 
become  much  more  complicated.  If,  for  in- 
stance, we  imagine  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which 
the  hydrogen  ion  travels  about  six  times 
more  quickly  than  the  chlorine  ion,  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  water,  the  quicker 
hydrogen  atoms  will,  to  start  with,  pass  into 
water,  and  the  chlorine  atoms  will  remain  be- 
hind. But  since  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  charged 
with  positive  electricity,  the  water  will  become 
positively  electrified,  while  the  acid,  owing  to 
the  preponderance  of  chlorine  atoms,  becomes 
charged  negatively.  But  the  further  exit  of 
hydrogen  atoms  is  thus  rendered  more  diflScult, 
owing  to  the  electro-static  effect,  while  from  a 
similar  cause  the  chlorine  atoms  are  subject  in 
addition  to  the  osmotic  pressure,  and  also  to  an 
electric  impelling  force,  and  are  thus  driven  into 
the  water.  The  consequence  is  that  both  ions 
influence  each  other's  velocity  until  they  again 
migrate  at  equal  rates. 

At  the  same  time,  we  see  that  every  electro- 
lytic solution  whose  ions  travel  with  unequaL 
velocities  on  contact  with  water — or,  speaking 
more  generally,  on  contact  with  a  solution  of 
different  concentration — at  once  acts  as  the 
cause  of  difference  of  potential,  and  also  that 
the  more  dilute  solution  wiU  always  assume  the 
sign  of  the  ion  which  has  the  greater  migration 
velocity.  The  exact  expression  which  has  been 
deduced  by  Nemst  {l.c.  p.  138)  is 

€,-«„  =  0-0000860    r   ^tlllog.P-l 

Where  €,  —  Sj  is  the  difference  of  potential  (in 
volts)  of  two  solutions  in  which  the  osmotic 
pressures  of  the  (positive  as  well  as  negative) 
ions  are  Pi  anip^ ;  uia  the  velocity  of  the  positive, 
V  that  of  the  negative,  ion ;  t  is  the  absolute 
temperature,  while  log.  stands  for  the  natural 
logarithm. 


We  see  that  for  m  =  u  the  electromotive  force 
becomes  zero,  and  it  becomes  the  greater  the 
greater  the  difference  between  the  migration- 
velocities  of  the  two  ions.  Further,  we  see  that 
as  regards  the  electromotive  force,  only  the  ratio 

—  of  the  two  pressures,  and  not  their  absolute 
Pt 

values,  enters  into  consideration.  By  increasing 
the  concentration  n  times  in  both  solutions,  the 
difference  of  potential  does  not  change.  If  one 
of  the  solutions  is  pure  water,  we  get  Pi  =  0, 
and  the  electromotive  force  becomes  infinitely 
great.  Since  '  pure  water '  in  this  sense  does 
not  exist,  such  values  cannot  come  under  our 
observation.  But  yet  we  see  that  liquid  chains 
with  '  water  '  can  give  very  different  values 
according  to  the  degree  of  purity  of  this  liquid. 

The  preceding  formula  is  the  fundamental 
expression  for  all  kinds  of  liquid  chains,  since 
in  the  combination  of  any  solutions  the  corre- 
sponding differences  of  potential  are  superposed. 
It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  enter  into  the 
different  cases ;  in  the  memoir  of  Nemst,  a 
number  of  cases  are  discussed  theoretically  as 
well  as  experimentally.  But  on  the  whole  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  differences  in  potential 
apparent  on  contact  of  approximately  equally 
concentrated  solutions  of  the  most  varied  kind, 
vary  within  fairly  small  limits,  which  probably 
do  not  surpass  0-01  volt. 

Now,  since  we  cannot  suppose  that  differences 
of  potential  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  those 
observed  in  galvanic  cells  exist  either  between 
metals  alone,  or  electrolytes  alone,  we  are  obliged 
to  regard  the  surfaces  of  contact  between  the 
metals  and  the  electrolytes  as  the  real  seat  of 
the  electromotive  forces.  This  result  quite 
corresponds  with  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  relations  between  the  chemical  and  electrical 
energies.  This  is  so  because  these  surfaces  of 
contact  are  the  only  seat  of  the  processes  by 
which  energy  becomes  available  in  the  chains, 
i.e.  they  are  the  result  of  the  chemical  changes. 
Since,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cause  of  the  gal- 
vanic current  of  the  chains  has  to  be  sought  in 
the  transformation  of  chemical  into  electrical 
energy,  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  a  galvanic 
current  can  be  produced  only  when  a  difference 
of  potential  exists,  it  does  not  seem  very  logical 
to  wish  to  separate  in  space,  and  in  their  nature, 
the  more  approximate  and  the  less  approximate 
causes  of  the  same  phenomenon,  as  is  done  in 
the  assumption  that  the  difference  of  potential 
is  to  be  sought  at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the 
metals. 

The  question  now  arises  again,  whether  some 
means  does  not  exist  for  directly  measuring  the 
differences  of  potential  between  metals  and  electro- 
lytes. The  answer  is  that  up  to  the  present  only 
one  such  means  is  known.  A  second  independent 
way  for  arriving  at  these  numbers  does  not  as 
yet  exist,  and  hence  it  has  hitherto  been  im- 
possible to  put  to  the  proof  the  results  obtained 
by  that  method. 

The  method  in  question  is  based  on  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  mercury  surfaces  when 
in  contact  with  electrolytes.  Lippmann  (P.  149, 
661 ;  A.  Oh.  [5]  5,494)  has  shown  that  there  ia 
a  close  connection  between  the  condition  of  the 
surface  of  meicoiy  touching  an  electrolyte  and 
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the  electrical  state  of  the  system.  If,  for  in- 
stance, mercury  is  covered  with  dilute  sulphurio 
acid,  and  the  surface  of  contact  between  the  Wo 
is  then  increased,  a  galvanic  current  is  produced, 
because  the  mercury  becomes  less  positive  on  ex- 
pansion. This  can  be  observed  most  easily  by 
allowing  mercury  to  drop  out  of  a  funnel  with  a 
small  orifice  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
On  connecting  the  mercury  in  the  funnel  and  that 
collected  below  the  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  a 
galvanometer,  a  current  passes  from  the  lower 
mercury  to  the  higher;  in  the  sulphuric  acid 
the  reverse  occurs. 

This  phenomenon  is  reciprocal.  On  leading 
a  current  through  the  surface  of  contact  between 
mercury  and  sulphuric  acid  the  surface  tends 
to  diminish  or  to  increase,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  current — i.e.  the  capillary  ten- 
sion at  this  point  changes.  As  is  always  the 
case,  both  phenomena  are  in  such  a  relation 
that  they  oppose  each  other — i.e.  when  the  sur- 
face is  made  larger  the  current  has  the  direction 
such  that  if  it  alone  were  active  it  would  tend 
to  make  the  surface  smaller,  and  vice  versd. 

Helmholtz  {W.  16,  35  [1882])  has  given  a 
theory  of  these  phenomena  which  is  based  on  the 
following  considerations.  When  a  metal  and  an 
electrolyte  are  in  contact,  they  generally  possess 
a  varying  difference  of  potential.  Owing  to  this 
circumstance,  the  opposite  electricities  must  ac- 
cumulate on  both  sides  of  the  bounding  sur- 
faces, since  they  are  prevented  from  combining 
by  the  cause  which  produces  the  difference  of 
potential  (and  which,  without  making  a  definite 
assumption,  can  be  designated  as  a  different 
attraction  of  the  substances  for  the  electricity). 
The  result  is  the  formation  of  an  '  electric 
double  layer,'  which  wiU  exhibit  a  similar 
arrangement  to  the  charge  of  a  Franklin  plate. 

But  such  a  double  layer  will  have  the  pro- 
perty of  tending  to  increase  its  surface  as  much  as 
possible,  since  the  similarly  electrified  particles 
present  at  each  side  repulse  each  other,  and 
therefore  tend  to  stretch  the  surface.  Hence 
the  development  of  such  a  double  layer  will  act 
in  opposition  to  the  surface  tension,  which  seeks 
to  decrease  the  surface,  and  the  actually  ob- 
served surface  tension  is  the  difference  between 
the  real  tension  and  the  electric  force. 

When  a  surface  so  constituted  is  made 
larger,  the  electric  layers  are  thereby  extended, 
and  their  difference  of  potential  decreases. 
But  since,  as  is  known  from  experience,  a  con- 
stant difference  of  potential  is  always  formed  at 
the  boundary,  which  difference  of  potential 
does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  the  surface  of 
contact,  electricity  will  flow  from  the  mercury 
as  well  as  from  the  electrolyte  to  replace  the 
loss,  and  in  this  way  the  current  is  produced. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial of  the  electric  double  layer  is  changed,  the 
surface  tension  must  change  also.  It  must  get 
smaller  when  the  difference  of  potential  is  made 
larger,  and  larger  when  it  is  made  smaller. 

By  leading  electric  currents  of  varying  elec- 
tromotive force  through  a  system  consistiog  of 
two  masses  of  mercury  in  sulphuric  acid — one 
of  which  had  a  very  small,  the  other  a  very 
large,  surface  of  contact  with  the  acid — Lipp- 
mann  was  able  to  foUowthe  change  of  surfaceten- 
fion  at  the  small  bounding  surface  which  accom- 


panied the  change  in  the  difference  of  potential 
at  that  surface.  Because,  since  the  change  in 
the  difference  of  potential  between  a  metal  and 
an  electrolyte  is  proportional  to  the  density  of 
the  current  (current  strength  divided  by  the 
cross-section),  the  resulting  difference  of  poten- 
tial practically  restricted  itself  to  the  small 
bounding  surface,  which  was  surpassed  in  ex- 
tension some  thousand  times  by  the  large  one. 
It  was  found  that  when  the  mercury  of  the  small 
surface  was  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of 
the  external  cell,  the  surface  tension  decreased. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  negative  electromotive 
forces  acted,  the  surface  tension  increased  until 
the  external  force  was  9"9  to  I'O  volt ;  beyond 
that  it  again  decreased. 

In  accordance  with  Helmholtz's  theory,  we 
must  infer  from  this  that  the  difference  of 
potential  between  mercury  and  sulphuric  acid 
is  of  such  a  kind  that  the  former  becomes 
charged  positively — i.e.  that  the  positive  elec- 
tricity of  the  double  layer  is  on  the  side  of  the 
mercury,  and  the  negative  electricity  is  on  the 
side  of  the  electrolyte.  If  the  difference  of  po 
tential  is  increased  by  addition  of  positive  elec- 
tricity to  the  mercury,  the  electric  repulsion 
increases,  and  therefore  the  surface  tension 
decreases.  If,  however,  negative  electricity  is 
added,  the  charge  of  the  double  layer  decreases 
and  the  surface  tension  increases.  On  making 
the  successive  additions  of  negative  electricity 
larger  and  larger,  the  difference  of  potential  of 
the  double  layer  eventually  becomes  zero;  the 
surface  tension  has  reached  its  greatest  value, 
and,  beyond  this,  a  new  double  layer  of  opposite 
sign  is  produced.  When  this  state  is  reached, 
the  surface  tension  must  again  decrease. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Lippmann, 
the  maximum  of  surface  tension  is  reached 
when  the  external  electromotive  force  is  0'9  to 
I'O  volt.  Then  no  more  double  layer  is  present 
at  the  small  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  the 
metal  and  electrolyte  have  the  same  potential. 
Since  this  condition  is  separated  from  the  ordi- 
nary one  by  about  0-9  volt,  it  follows  that  the 
usual  difference  of  potential  between  dilute  sul- 
phuric  acid  and  mercury  is  0-9  volt. 

This  result  is  confirmed  by  the  following  ex- 
periment of  Pellat  (0.  B.  104, 1099).  When  the 
surface  of  contact  between  mercury  and  sul- 
phuric acid  is  increased,  a  motion  of  electricity 
is  produced,  owing,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above,  to  the  stretching  of  the  double  layer. 
But  this  must  disappear  when,  by  the  use  of  a 
difference  of  potential  of  about  1-0  volt,  the 
double  layer  has  been  made  to  disappear ;  and, 
in  fact,  under  these  conditions,  Pellat,  on 
changing  the  surface,  could  observe  no  current. 

Another  confirmation  can  be  obtained  in  the 
following  manner.  When  mercury  is  dropped 
very  quickly  out  of  a  fine  point  into  an  electro- 
lyte, it  must,  after  a  short  time,  as  Helmholtz 
has  shown,  assume  the  potential  of  the  latter 
(W.  16,^5),  because  if,  for  instance,  the  mer- 
cury were  at  the  beginning  positive,  every  fall- 
ing drop  would  form  a  double  layer  at  its  sur- 
face, which  would  take  positive  electricity  out 
of  the  mercury,  and  which  would  make  its  posi- 
tive potential  smaller  and  smaller  tUl  it  became 
equal  to  that  of  the  liquid. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  mercury 
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in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid  spontaneously 
becomes  positively  charged ;  everything  will  de- 
pend, therefore,  on  allowing  the  formation  of 
drops  to  take  place  as  quickly  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  discharge  may  preponderate  over 
the  charge.  Experiments  by  W.  Ostwald  {Z.  P.  C. 
1,  583  [1887])  have  shown  that  the  discharge 
can  be  achieved  to  a  great  extent,  but  not  com- 
pletely; there  still  remain  over,  even  wi.th  the 
best  dropping  electrodes  which  have  yet  been 
made,  diSerences  of  some  hundredths  of  a  volt. 
But  within  these  limits  the  experiment  confirms 
the  conclusion  which  Helmholtz  had  drawn — 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  drop- 
ping electrode  and  the  mercury  at  rest  in  sul- 
phuric acid  amounts  in  '  normal '  sulphuric 
acid  solution  to  0-81  volt,  while  the  maximum 
of  surface  tension  (that  is,  the  true  difference  of 
potential)  lies  at  086  volt. 
.  Finally,  another  inference,  which  must  be 
drawn  from  the  theory  of  Helmholtz,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  same  author.  If  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  surface  tension  of  mercury,  as 
obtainable  by  means  of  suitable  electromotive 
forces,  actually  is  the  real  surface  tension  of 
mercury  in  contact  with  aqueous  liquids,  free 
from  auxiliary  effects,  then  it  must  have  the 
same  vjlue  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  elec- 
trolyt^Twhile  experience  shows^hat  the  natural 
surface  tension  changes  considerably  with  the 
nature  of  the  electrolyte.  This  also  was  con- 
firmed ;  while  the  natural  surface  tension  in 
different  solutions  varied  bet^Teen  485  and  564, 
the  maximum  values  were  640  to  644,  and  were, 
therefore,  practically  constant. 

All  these  facts  speak  for  the  correctness  of 
Hehnholtz's  theory  of  the  electric  double  layers, 
and  leave  us,  therefore,  with  the  final  conclusion 
that  the  electromotive  force  required  for  pro- 
ducing the  maximum  of  surface  tension  of  mer- 
cury in  contact  with  an  electrolyte  is  equal  to 
the  ordinary  difference  of  potential  at  this 
bounding  surface  (but  with  inverted  sign).  But 
it  must  be  again  emphasised  that  this  is  the 
only  group  of  phenomena  from  which  the  values 
considered  can  be  deduced.  An  examination  of 
the  results  by  means  of  another  entirely  inde- 
pendent method  has  not  yet  been  feasible. 

If,  now,  the  difference  of  potential  between 
mercury  and  sulphuric  acid  is  known,  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  all  other  metals  and 
sulphuric  acid  can  be  measured  by  experiments 
which  are  easily  carried  out.  For  this  purpose 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  combination  mer- 
cury, sulph/uric  acid,  and  metal  alone  need  be 
measured ;  this  is  the  sum  of  the  differences  of 
potential  of  mercury-sulphuric  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid-metal,  and  since  the.  first  of  these  is  known 
the  other  follows  by  difference.  But  here  it  is 
supposed  that  no  appreciable  difference  of  poten- 
tial exists  between  the  metals.  Again,  if  the  dif- 
ference of  potential  between  mercury  and  any 
other  electrolyte  is  determined,  either  by  the 
maximum  surface  tension  or  by  means  of  the 
mercury-dropping  electrode,  the  difference  of 
potential  of  these  electrolytes  against  any  other 
metals  can  also  be  determined.  In  this  manner, 
therefo're,  the  whole  subject  of  the  differences  of 
potential  between  metals  and  electrolytes  has 
keen  made  amenable  to  measurement. 

Bat  few  trustworthy  measurements  of  this 


kind  have  as  yet  been  made ;  in  the  following 
table  some  numbers  are  given : — 


HCl 

HBr 

HI 

H.SO. 

Zn     . 

-0-54 

-0-46 

-0'30 

-0-62 

Cd     . 

-0-24 

-0-18 

-008 

-0-22 

Sn     , 

-I- 0-02 

+  0-12 

+  0-28 

-0-02 

Pb     .        . 

H-0-03 

-I-O'IO 

-(-0-26 

-004 

Ou     . 

-fO-35 

-I-0-35 

+  0-36 

+  0-46 

Bi      . 

-fO-41 

+  0-47 

-hO-60 

H-0-46 

Sb     . 

-I-0-51 

-1-0-60 

-hO-54 

+  0-48 

Ag     .        . 

+  0-57 

+  0-51 

+  0-45 

+  0-73 

Hg    .        . 

-1-0-57 

-hO-50 

+  0-44 

4- 0-86 

The  values  refer  to  'normal'  solutions  of  th?. 
electrolytes  mentioned,  and  indicate  the  potential 
of  the  metal  when  that  of  the  electrolyte  is  put 
equal  to  zero. 

We  see  that  those  metals  which  dissolve  in 
the  acids  become  negative ;  the  others  become 
positive.  The  values  are  also  in  very  nearly 
the  same  order  as  the  corresponding  heats  of 
reaction,  but,  as  a  calculation  shows,  they  are  not 
proportional.  The  nature  of  the  electrolyte  has 
generally  a  smaller  influence  than  that  of  the 
metal,  but  there  are  cases  where  the  reverse  is 
true. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  nearly  the  same 
numbers  are  obtained  when  salts  of  the  acids, 
with  .metals  which  are  not  precipitated  by  the 
metal  under  examination,  are  used  instead  of 
the  acids  themselves.  The  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  the  metal  and  the  electrolyte  de- 
pends, therefore,  chiefly  on  the  negative  ion  of 
the  latter.  From  the  numbers  in  our  possession 
it  is  seen,  for  instance,  that  in  the  Daniell  cell, 
whose  difference  of  potential  is  1-08  to  I-IO  volt, 
the  greater  part  of  this  (0'62  volt)  is  present 
at  the  bounding  surface  between  zinc  and  zinc 
sulphate,  and  the  smaller  part  at  the  surface 
(0'46  volt)  between  copper  and  copper  sulphate. 

No  further  conclusions  of  more  general  in- 
terest have  as  yet  been  drawn  from  these  num- 
bers. 

Oalvania  polarisation.  When  two  metal 
plates  are  introduced  into  an  electrolytic  liquid 
and  a  galvanic  current  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
electrolyte  by  means  of  the  plates,  these  plates 
generally  become  the  seat  of  a  new  electro- 
motive force  which  acts  in  opposition  to  the 
current  already  active.  This  phenomenon  is 
called  galvanic  polarisation,  and  it  may  be  per- 
ceived by  connecting  the  plates  with  a  galvano- 
meter immediately  after  breaking  the  primary 
current. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  found 
in  the  change  which  is  produced  by  the  current 
at  the  boundary  surface  between  the  metal  and 
the  electrolyte.  There  the  ions  of  the  electrolyte 
separate  out,  and  cause  changes  of  the  most 
manifold  kind. 

The  simplest  case  occurs  when  the  metal 
plates  are  surrounded  by  the  solution  of  a  salt 
which  contains  the  same  metal,  for  such  a 
system  scarcely  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of 
polarisation  at  all ;  such  electrodes  are  '  nn- 
polarisable.'  The  reason  is  that  in  this  ease  the 
changes  occurring  at  the  electrodes  do  not 
change  the  condition  of  the  bounding  surfaces, 
If,  for  instance,  we  have  zinc  in  zino  sulphate. 
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zinc  is  separated  out  at  the  cathode,  and  this 
combines  with  the  metal  present  without  chan- 
ging it,  and  at  the  anode  SO^  separates  out,  which 
then  dissolves  zinc  and  forms  zinc  sulphate. 
The  only  effect  is  that  the  zinc  sulphate  solution 
becomes  more  concentrated  at  the  anode,  and 
accordingly  a  small  concentration-current  can 
be  observed,  whose  electromotive  force  is,  how- 
ever, very  inconsiderable. 

Such  a  system  of  unpolarisable  electrodes 
differs  from  all  similar  combinations  in  that  it 
allows  any,  even  the  smallest,  current  to  pass 
through.  Folarisable  electrodes  do  not  behave 
thus.  If,  for  instance,  two  platinum  plates  are 
placed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  current 
of  small  electromotive  force — say,  0-1  volt — is 
allowed  to  pass,  we  observe  by  the  galvano- 
meter that  at  first  a  motion  of  electricity  takes 
place,  but  that  this  ceases  after  a  very  short  time. 
It  is  a  phenomenon  such  as  a  condenser  exhibits 
on  being  charged,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
capacity  of  such  electrolytic  condensers  appears 
to  be  very  great.  On  increasing  the  electromo- 
tive force,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  electricity 
answering  to  a  greater  charge  of  the  condenser 
always  enters,  but  no  permanent-  current  is  pro- 
duced until  the  electromotive  force  is  somewhat 
more  than  2  volt ;  then  a  more  copious  passage 
of  the  current  suddenly  takes  place,  and  sim^- 
taneously  gaseous  oxygen  and  hydrogen  appear 
at  the  electrodes. 

We  must,  therefore,  represent  the  pheno- 
menon to  ourselves  in  the  following  way.  Be- 
tween the  electrolyte  and  the  platinum  plates 
there  exists  originally  some  one  difference  of 
potential,  and  in  consequence  the  double  layers 
form  there.  Now,  on  allowing  the  electromotive 
force  to  act,  on  the  one  side  the  difference  of 
potential  of  the  double  layer  is  increased,  on 
the  other  it  is  diminished.  The  corresponding 
process  to  this  is  the  condensing  charge.  On 
increasing  the  difference  of  potential,  there  is  a 
nioment  at  which  the  condenser  no  more  iso- 
lates under  the  influence  of  the  electro-static 
effects  ;  a  passage  of  electricity  from  the  metal 
to  the  ions  (or  vice  versd)  occurs,  corresponding 
to  the  disruptive  discharge  of  the  condenser,  and 
the  ions,  deprived  of  their  electric  charges, 
separate  out.  When  sulphuric  acid  is  the  elec- 
trolyte, the  ions  are  BL,  and  SO4;  the  latter 
substance  is  not  stable,  and  reacts  with  the 
water  present  to  form  sulphuric  acid  and  oxygen, 
the  latter  escaping  in  the  gaseous  state. 

From  this  we  see  that  a  difference  of  poten- 
tial of  definite  magnitude  must  exist  when  the 
electricity  is  to  leave  an  ion  in  order  to  travel 
to  a  metal ;  until  this  difference  of  potential  is 
reached,  the  system  acts  at  the  electrode  like 
an  isolator.  But  why  does  this  not  occur  with 
unpolarisable  electrodes  1  The  answer  to  this 
question  follows  from  the  consideration  of  the 
processes  occurring  at  these  electrodes.  Let  us 
again  take  zinc  plates  in  zinc  sulphate,  and  let 
us  lead  positive  electricity  into  one  plate.  This 
electricity  can  at  once  enter  into  the  solution, 
by  using  as  its  vehicle  a  corresponding  number 
of  zinc  atoms,  which  travel  with  it  as  positively 
charged  zinc  ions.  At  the  other  zinc  plate  an 
equal  number  of  zinc  ions  can  also  deposit  at 
once,  and  since  there  exists  no  difference  of 
potential  between  zinc  and  zinc  these  can  at 


once  deliver  up  their  electricity.  Here,  there- 
fore, no  cause  exists  for  condensing  effects. 
It  is  not,  however,  as  if  no  difference  of  poten- 
tial existed  between  the  metals  and  their  solu- 
tions ;  su&h  differences,  in  fact,  are  present,  and 
hence  also  corresponding  double  layers  are 
formed,  which  at  one  side  are  made  up  of  ions. 
But  these  do  not  act  as  condensers,  free  com- 
munication of  their  ions  between  the  metal  and 
the  electrolyte  being  possible,  and  consequently 
the  difference  of  potential,  independent  of  the 
current,  maintains  itself  at  an  unaltered  value. 

Beside  the  unpolarisable  electrodes  and  those 
polarisable  at  both  sides,  there  still  exist  com- 
binations in  which  polarisation  occurs  only  at 
one  side,  mostly  at  the  cathode.  This  takes 
place,  for  instance,  with  copper  plates  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  At  the  cathode,  when  the  elec- 
tromotive force  is  sufficient,  hydrogen  separates 
out,  just  as  it  does  at  a  platinum  plate.  But  at 
the  anode,  on  the  other  hand,  copper  sulphate 
is  formed  by  the  ion  SO4  acting  on  the  copper — 
i.e.  the  ion  SO4  need  not  give  up  its  negative 
electricity  there,  since  in  its  stead  positive 
electricity  fixed  to  copper  comes  out  of  the  plate. 
Hence,  no  polarisation  occurs  here. 

From  what  has  been  said  an  explanation 
follows  of  the  cause  of  the  polarisation  current, 
which  occurs  after  breaking  the  primary  current 
and  connecting  both  plates  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  is,  in  brief,  the  discharge  of  the  elec- 
trolytic condenser.  Looking  at  the  process  more 
in  detail,  we  see  that  when  the  charge  in  the 
double  layers  is  formed,  the  electricity  led  in 
has  remained  in  the  electrodes,  equal  quantities 
of  the  opposite  electricities  having  collected 
from  the  electrolyte  on  the  electrodes — the  elec- 
tricity being,  of  course,  bound  to  the  ions.  On 
the  primary  current  being  broken,  and  the  elec- 
trodes being  connected  with  each  other,  the 
electricities  present  in  these  neutralise  each 
other,  and  the  ions,  which  are  no  longer  fixed, 
form  the  carriers  of  the  current  in  the  electrolyte. 
This  lasts  until  the  original  condition  of  equili- 
brium has  re-established  itself. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  the 
measurement  of  galvanic  polarisation  refers 
almost  exclusively  to  the  maximum  value  it  can 
assume,  or  to  the  value  of  the  difference  of 
potential  at  which  the  double  layer  condenser 
no  more  isolates.'  The  measurement  of  this 
quantity  is  somewhat  difl&cult;  because,  when 
carrying  out  the  simple  experiment  indicated 
above — i.e.  when  increasing  the  primary  current 
up  to  decomposition,  interrupting  it,  and  after- 
wards connecting  the  electrodes  with  an  electro- 
meter— we  observe  that  (in  consequence  of  the 
secondary  effects)  the  electromotive  force  of 
polarisation  decreases  very  rapidly.  We  are, 
therefore,  not  sure  whether  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  polarisation  has  not  alreaBy  been  lost 
in  the  time  which  elapses  before  the  measure- 
ment. But  there  exists  a  means  of  obtaining 
information  concerning  the  magnitude  of  the 
possible  error.  If  the  change  of  connections  is 
carried -out  more  and  more  quickly,  increasing 
values  at  first  are  observed.  But  these  approach 
*  It  must  be  observed  that  complete  isolation  does  not 
occur ;  a  small  amount  of  percolation  of  electricity  takes 
place  when  the  maximum  value  is  not  reached.  But,  as 
Helmholtz  has  shown,  this  phenomenon  is  a  consequence 
!  of  electrolytic  convection,  and  is  of  a  secondarv  cfaaractec 
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to  a  maxiinmn,  and  when  the  number  of  current 
reversals  reaches  about  100  per  second  a  further 
rise  in  the  velocity  no  longer  produces  an  in- 
crease, as  was  found  by  Baoult  {A.  Ch.  [4]  2, 
326),  and  the  value  observed  under  these  con- 
ditions may  be  regarded  as  the  correct  one. 

Other  methods  are  based  on  making  mea- 
surements of  current  stredgths  and  resistances 
in  the  primary  circuit,  and  on  calculating  from 
this  the  electromotive  force  of  polarisation. 
These  become  uncertain  by  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  the  processes  occurring  at  the  electrodes,  the 
resistance  of  the  cell  undergoes  variations  during 
the  passage  of  the  current,  which  variations  can- 
not be  determined.  Finally,  we  can  use  elec- 
trometric  methods,  by  measuring  the  difference 
of  potential  between  the  electrode  to  be  polarised 
and  an  auxiliary  electrode  through  which  no 
current  passes,  both  before  closing  the  circuit 
and  while  the  current  passes ;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  magnitudes  is  the  polarisation 
required.  But  difficulties,  which  have  not  yet 
been  removed,  appear  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  ingenious  method,  which  was  pointed 
out  by  Fuohs  (P.  156, 158). 

Because  of  these  difficulties  only  a  small 
number  of  trustworthy  measurements  of  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  maximum  polarisa- 
tion have  as  yet  been  made.  Consequently,  no 
certain  relations  with  chemical  conditions  have 
been  discovered  as  yet.'  Though  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  calculate  the  electromotive 
force  of  polarisation  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  the  galvanic  cell,  from  the  thermal  effects  ap- 
pertaining to  it,  the  same  objections  can  be 
raised  against  it  as  in  the  former  case  (p.  213) : 
the  observed  electromotive  force  is  generally 
different  from  that  calculated. 

It  is  especiallyremarkable  thatthe  maximum 
forces  of-  polarisation  corresponding  to  one  and 
the  same  chemical  process  may  be  very  different 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  metal.  If  we 
form  galvanic  cells  of  zinc,  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  different  metals— such  as  copper,  silver, 
gold,  platinum — or  of  charcoal,  and  if  we  close 
the  circuit  in  the  cells,  the  same  process  occurs 
in  aU :  zinc  sulphate  is  formed,  and,  to  make  up 
for  it,  hydrogen  is  expelled  from  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  latter  appears  at  the  metal,  and 
■polarises  it.  It  is  found  that  the  electromotive 
forces  of  these  ceUs,  even  after  they  have  com- 
pletely polarised  themselves,  are  distinctly  diffe- 
rent ;  according  to  the  nature  of  the  second  metal, 
a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  energy  liberated 
by  the  reaction  Zn  +  HjS04= ZnSO^  +  Hjis  trans- 
formed into  electrical  energy. 

The  cause  of  this  can  be  understood  after 
what  has  already  been  explained.  The  elec- 
tricity must  overcome  unequal  differences  of 
potential  in  passing  from  the  H  ions  to  the 
different  metals ;  hence  different  portions  of  the 
total  available  energy  are  used,  andonly  the  re- 
sidue of  this  energy  finds  its  expression  in  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  cells.  We  see,  then, 
that  the  electromotive  force  cannot  possibly 
bear  the  simple  relation  to  the  heat  of  reaction 
which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  case.  But 
it  is  possible  that  the  equation  of  Gibbs  and 
Helmholtz  (p.  214)  is  applicable  to  galvanic 
>  See,  however,  a  recent  tovestigation  by  M.  I,e  Blano 


polarisation  also ;  if  this  is  so  we  shall  be  able, 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  electromotive  force  and 
its  changes  with  the  temperature,  to  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  the  thermal  changes  due  to  the  pro- 
cesses which  primarily  participate  in  the  polari- 
sation. W.  0. 

VI.  FREEZING-POINTS  OF  SOLUTIONS, 
METHODS  BASED  ON ;  v.  Moleoulab 
WEioHis,  vol.  iii.  p.  417 ;  and  Eleoieioai. 
MBTKODS,  this  vol.  p.  186. 

VII.  OPTICAL  METHODS.— Section  1: 
REFEACTION  AND  DISPERSION.  When  a  ray 
of  light  passes  at  an  angle  from  a  rarer  into  a 
denser  medium,  it  is  always  reflected  towards 
the  perpendicular,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence being  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction,  namely  the  ratio  of  the 
velocities  of  wave  propagation  in  the  two  media. 
This  constant  ratio  is  caUed  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion, and  is  generally  represented  in  England 
by  the  Greek  letter  /i,  and  on  the  Continent 

by»:    u=  ilELl.    The    angle    of    incidence 
sme  r 

being  in  such  case  greater  than  the  angle  of 
refraction,  the  index  of  refraction  will  be  greater 
than  t.  The  reverse  will  be  the  case  when  the 
ray  passes  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium. 

The  refraction  of  a  ray  of  light  is,  however, 
always  accompanied  by  another  phenomenon — 
dispersion,  as  the  ray  is  jnade  up  of  a  number 
of  vibrations  of  different  velocities  which  are 
affected  diversely  in  passing  from  one  medium 
to  another.  This  causes  the  ray  of  common  or 
white  light  to  be  spread  out  into  a  number  of 
coloured  rays  corresponding  to  vibrations  of 
different  rapidity.  In  all  precise  determinations, 
therefore,  a  definite  point  of  the  spectrum  thus 
formed  must  be  measured  for  refraction,  and 
two  such  points  for  dispersion.  The  work  of 
early  observers  on  the  refraction  of  light  is 
usually  wanting  in  precision  in  this  respect, 
the  records  being  commonly  described  as  having 
reference  to  the  bright  or  yellow  part  of  the 
spectrum,  or  to  the  extreme  red ;  while  they 
furnish  no  data  at  all  for  calculating  the  disper- 
sion. Moreover,  as  each  colour  occupies  a 
certain  breadth  in  the  spectrum,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  the  colours  are  not  well  defined,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  two  observations  made 
on  the  same  colour  will'refer  to  exactly  the 
same  part  of  the  spectrum.  In  more  recent 
observations  the  most  conspicuous  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  such  as  A,  D,  F,  H,  are  adopted, 
or,  if  artificial  light  be  used,  the  o,  $,  and  y  lines 
of  the  hydrogen  spectrum;  these  are  recorded  as 
/tA,  i«D,  &o- ;  /*a.  W.  A^y-  The  greater  part  of  the 
English  data  of  recent  times  are  given  for  the 
solar  lines,  while  foreign  observers  have  gene- 
rally adopted  the  hydrogen  lines.. 

Sefraction  and  dispersion  equivalents. 
The  index  of  refraction,  minus  unity,  when 
divided  by  the  relative  density  (d)  and  multi- 
plied by  the  atomic  weight  if  an  element  is  ex- 
amined, or  by  the  molecular  weight  if  a  compound 
is  examined  (P) ,  is  usually  represented  by  the  for- 
mula P  ^^^  in  England  and  P  J^^  on  the 
d  d 

Continent,  and  is  termed  the  refraction-equiva- 
lent. It  will  be  expressed  in  this  article  by  the 
simple  letter  B.  Wheo  Lorenz's  formula  is  used, 
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the  refraction-equivalent  so  calcu- 
lated will  be  distinguislied  as  E.  The  part  of 
the  spectrum  to  which  the  observation  refers 
will  be  indicated  by  adding  the  sign  for  infinity, 
or  the  letters  of  the  solar  or  other  lines  ob- 
served, as  Eooi  Ea,  E„,  &c.  The  dispersion- 
equivalent  represents  the  difference  between 
the  refraction-equivalents  of  two  selected  por- 
tions of  the  spectrum  ;  thus  the  dispersion- 
equivalent  for  H— A  will  be  expressed  as 


(Mh-1)_(^a-1) 


or,    more    briefly 


d  d 

multiplied  by  P ;  or  Bh  —  Ba. 

The  index  of  refraction  of  solids  is  generally 
ascertained  by  the  method  of  total  reflection, 
unless  they  are  transparent,  and  can  be  cut  into 
the  form  of  a  prism ;  that  of  gases  is  best  deter- 
mined by  interference.  The  refraction  of  liquids 
is  most  conveniently  arrived  at  by  placing  the 
substance  in  a  hollow  prism,  with  sides  of  plate 
glass  ;  on  the  prism  being  so  adjusted  that  the 
incident  and  emergent  rays  make  equal  angles 
with  the  refracting  surfaces,  the  minimum  devia- 
tion will  be  arrived  at.  Let  D  be  the  deviation, 
i  and  r  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction, 
and  a  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism ;  then 


sme  I    sme 


|(^±£)=M. 


Newton,  acting  upon  the  emission  theory, 

proposed  i-_ —  as    representing    the    absolute 

d 
refractive  power  of  any  substance,  and  this 
formula  met  with  general  adoption  till  recent 
times.  Gladstone  and  Dale  (T.  1863),  as  the 
result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  with 
different  substances  at  various  temperatures, 
found  that  the  refractive  index,  minus  unity, 
multiplied  by  the  volume,  gave  nearly  a  con- 
stant. To  /i-1  they  accordingly  gave  the  name 
of  '  refractive  energy  '  as  really  representing  the 
influence  of  the  substance  itself  on  the  rays  of 

light ;  and  to  ^~    that  of  ' specific  refractive 

d 
energy.'  This  empirical  formula  has  been 
adopted  by  most  subsequent  investigators ;  and 
Sutherland  (P.  M.  [5]  27, 141)  has  lately  advo- 
cated it  on  mathematical,  as  well  as  on  physical, 
grounds.  It  holds  its -position  side  by  side  with 
the  theoretical  formula  we  have  now  to 
consider. 

Lorenz's  formula.  H.  A.  Lorentz,  of 
Holland  {W.  9,  641),  and  L.  Lorenz,  of  Copen- 
hagen (W.  11,  70),  came  almost  simultaneously 
to  the  conclusion,  from  purely  theoretical  con- 
siderations, based,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  on  the 

«'— 1 
electro-magnetic  theory,  that  '^  .  must  ex- 
press the  relation  between  the  velocity  of  the 
transmission  of  light  and  the  density  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  propagated. 
Landolt  (B.  15,  64)  tested  the  comparative 
merits  of  this  formula,  and  that  which  he  had 

previously  adopted— viz.  1—^ and  found  that 

BO  far  as  liquids  were  concerned  there  was 
nothing  to  choose  between  them,  but  that 
Lorenz's  formula  showed  much  less  difference 
between  the  specific  refractive  energy  of  a  liquid 


and  that  of  its  vapour.  This  is  shown  in  the. 
following  table,  in  which  it  will  be  also  noticed 
that  the  difference  with  the  rise  in  temperature 
is  uniformly  plus  in  the  one  case,  and  minus  in 
the  other.  Weegmann  {Bonn.  1888)  experi- 
menting at  10°,  20°,  and  30°,  noted  the  same 
rise  in  the  one  case  and  fall  in  the  other. 


Substance 

State 

Temp. 

/tD-1 

Water 

Etbyl    alco- 
hol 

Ethyl  ether . 

Ethyl      ace- 
tate 

Ethyl  ioaide 
Chloroform , 

Carbon     dl- 

BUlphiSe  . 

Liquid 

Vapour 
Liquid 

„  " 

Vapour 

Liquids 

Vapour 
Liquid 

Vapour 
Liquid 

Vapour 
Liquid 

Vapour 
Liquid 

Vapour 

10» 
20° 

100° 
10° 
20° 

100° 
10° 
20° 

100° 
10° 
20° 

100° 
10° 
20° 

100° 
10° 
20° 

100° 
10° 
20° 

100° 

0-2062 
0-2061 
0-2068 
0-2804 
0-2807 
0-2825 
0-3026 
0-3029 
0-3068 
0-2547 
0-2549 
0-2683 
0-1557 
0-1558 
0-1571 
0-1790 
0-1791 
0-1796 
0-2806 
0-3809 
0-2898 

0-0001 
0-0007 

0-0003 
0-0018 

0-0003 
0-0039 

0-0002 
0-0184 

0-0001 
0-0013 

0-0001 
0-0006 

0-0004 
0-0089 

0-3338 
0-3336 
0-3101 
0-4582 
0-4681 
0-4237 
0-4935 
0-4930 
0-4599 
0-4174 
0-4172 
0-4024 
0-2663 
0-2668 
0-2366 
0-3000 
0-2996 
0-2694 
0-4977 
0-4970 
0-4348 

0-0003 
0-0235 

0-0001 
0-0344 

0-0005 
0-0331 

0-0003 
0-0148 

0-0005 
0-0302 

0-0004 
0-0303 

0-ooor 

0-0623 

In  the  case  of  liquid  and  sqlid  phosphorus,  as 
well  as  of  other  highly  refractive  bodies,  the 
empirical  formula  appeared  to  give  the  best 
results.  Landolt  also  found  the  simpler  formula 
best  adapted  to  his  process  of  optical  analysis 
subsequently  described.  But  whUe  he  found  that 
the  refraction-equivalents  (i.e.  the  specific  re- 
fractive energy  multiplied  by  the  atomic  weight 
in  the  case  of  elements,  or  by  the  molecular 
weight  in  the  case  of  compounds)  of  substances 
calculated  by  Lorenz's  formula  are  about  ode- 
third  smaller  than  the  numbers  calculated  by 
the  formula  previously  adopted  by  him,  the 
values  which  he  obtained  for  the  elements  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine  did  not  bear  the 
same  proportion.  Adopting  Briihl's  figures  foi 
Ba  (as  described  later  on),  the  values  accord- 
ing to  Lorenz's  formula  vary  from  about  5  to  f 
the  values  found  by  using  the  other  formula. 
Thus :— 


Old 

Lorenz'B 

Formula 

Formula 

Carbon 

5-0 

2-48 

Hydrogen    . 

1-3 

1-04 

Oxygen,  alcoholic 

•  „v          • 

2-8 

1-58 

„       aldehydic 

/ 

3-4 

2-34 

Chlorine 

9-8 

6-02 

Increase  for  double  carbon 

bond 

• 

2-4 

-  1-78 

Briihl,  however,  in  1886  (A.  235,  1),  maintained 
that  the  statement  of  Landolt,  that  the  two 
formuIsB  lead  practically  to  the  same  conclusions 
in  respect  to  chemical  constitution  and  the  re- 
fraction of  light,  cannot  any  longer  be  accepted 
in  its  general  sense.  In  this  paper  Bruhl  con- 
tended that  the  expression  of  the  molecular  re- 
fraction hitherto  used— viz,  P  — ^  is  generally 

adapted  only  to  the  paraffinoid  series  of  carbon 
compounds,  and  for  unsaturated  compounds  pf 
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weak  dispersive  power ;  and  that  in  these  oases 
even  the  results  are  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
For  the  investigation  of  the  relations  between 
the  refractive  power  and  the  constitution  of 
bodies,  Bruhl  claimed  that  in  future  Lorenz's 
formula  must  bn  used.  The  tables  appended  to 
the  paper  certainly  show  better  proportionate 
results  for  Ra  by  this  formula,  especially  in  the 
ease  of  the  most  dispersive  substances  ;  but  in 
using  these  tables  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  values  assigned  to  the  elements  under  the 
two  formulsB  are  not  strictly  comparable.  Nasini 
(Lincei,  Be.  3,  128)  stated  that  he  and  Bern- 
heimer  did  not  consider  that,  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view,  any  great  preference  should  be 
given  to  Lorenz's  formula  over  the  formula 
«-l 
—J-,  as  the  newer  formula  was  insufSoient  to 

represent  every  relation  between  the  chemical 
constitutions  of  the  substances  and  their  re- 
fractive powers.  Ketteler  does  not  accept  the 
Lorenz  formula  as  altogether  satisfactory  ;  in 

place  of  it  he  has  proposed  .  a  ,  „\ji  where  x  is 

a  variable  quantity  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  substance,  but  averaging  about  3-5  instead 
of  2.  Sutherland  (P.  M.  [S]  27,  141)  objects 
to  Lorenz's.  formula  on  the  ground  that  it 
assumes  a  mean  wave  lengtji,  whereas  the  wave 
length  must  vary  in  passing  from  ether  to  mat- 
ter ;  and  he  maintains  that  while  the  formula 
holds  good  for  both  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states, 
it  fails  when  change  of  density  is  produced  by 
change  of  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thinks 
that  Gladstone's  formula  meets  the  last  require- 
ment, but  fails  to  bridge  over  the  great  gap  in 
density  between  liquid-  and  vapour.  Ketteler 
(Z.  P.  0.  2, 905)  suggests  an  equation  of  the  form 
[n^ — 1)  (u  -  (3)  =  M,  where  ;8  is  the  volume  actually 
occupied  by  the  ponderable  molecules,  v  that  of 
the  space  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  M  a 
molecular  function  depending  on  the  constitution 
of  the  medium.  M  may  have  one  of  two  values, 
both  of  which  are  definite  constants,  the  one  for 
the  liquid  and  the  other  for  the  gaseous  state. 
The  value  of  /3  may  be  obtained  by  varying  the 
temperature,  the  pressure,  or  the  constitution  of 
the  media  examined.  Sutherland  says  that  this 
formula  gives  for  compressibility  results  less  satis- 
factory than  those  given  by  that  of  G-ladstone. 

Zehnder  (TF.  34, 91)  investigated  the  influence 
of  pressure  upon  the  index  of  refraction  of  water 
at  different  temperatures,  and  on  comparing  the 
results  with  the  co-e£Scient  of  compressibility,  he 


came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  formula  - 


d 


was  practically  exact — much  more  so  than  that 
of  Lorenz.  Bontgen  and  Zehnder  (W.  44)  have 
since  applied  the  same  inquiry  to  CSj,  and  CJS.^, 
ether,  and  a  series  of  alcohols,  with  the  result 
that  in  the  cases  of  all  these  substances  neither 
formula  is  sufficiently  exact,  the  experimental 
figures  occupying  very  nearly  the  mean  place 
between  those  given  by  the  two  formulae. 

Perkin  (0.  J.  61,  287)  in  studying  magnetic 
rotation  at  widely  different  temperatures,  ob- 
served a  slight  reduction  as  the  temperature  was 
raised.  Dale  and  Gladstone  (as  long  ago  as 
1863)  hid  observed  that  the  specific  refractive 
energy  of  substances  was  similarly  afiected; 


Nasini  and  Bernheimer  (Gf.  15,  59)  in  1885,  and 
Ketteler  (If,  33,  506,  662)  in  1888,  also  found 
small  differences  in  the  same  direction.  Perkin 
accordingly  made  a  series  of  experiments  to 

«-l 
see  if  the  changes  in  —r'  due  to  temperature 

vary  with  different  classes  of  substances,  as  they 
do  in  the  case  of  the  magnetic  rotation.  The 
results  seem  to  corroborate  this,  though  not  very 
definitely.  On  trying  Lorenz's  formula,  he  found 
the  refraction  rise  with  increase  of  temperature, 
and  he  came  to  the  oouolusion  that  this  formula 
is  not  suitable  when  dealing  with  high  tempera- 
tures. 

Guye  (Ar.  Sc.  Genive,  23,  197,  204)  pointed 
out  a  relation  between  the  constants  of  the. 
equation  of  Van  der  Waals  and  that  of  the 
formula  of  Lorenz  for  the  refraction  of  light. 
He  maintained  that  the  relation  of  the  absolute 
critical  temperature  to  the  critical  pressure, 
which  he  termed  the '  critical  co-efficient,'  is  pro- 
portional to  the  molecular  refraction,  and  that 
it  furnishes  a  valuable  means  of  determining  the 
molecular  constitution  of  bodies  at  the  critical 
point.  By  a  comparison  of  the  data  given  by  a 
number  of  observers  for  forty  different  substances 
he  obtained  the  result  that  the  critical  co-efficient 
(K)  is  in  proportion  to  B,^  as  1  to  1-8.  The  ex- 
perimental difficulties  connected  with  the  deter-' 
mination  of  K,  and  the  fact  that  Guye  had  not 
always  the  data  for  reducing  E  observed  to 
Ejo  ,  rendered  the  final  results  less  uniform  than 
they  might  be  otherwise ;  but  the  extreme  range 
of  his  factor  varied  from  1"6  to  2'0,  giving  1-8  as  a 
mean.  Guye  found,  however,  certain  classes  of 
bodies  which  gave  a  different  factor  to  that  above 
mentioned.  Such  gases  as  0,  N,  and  CO,  gave  a 
factor  ranging  from  14  to  1*4.  Water  gave  1-1, 
and  methylic  alcohol  1-1  to  1'2.  He  also  recorded 
some  which  are  exceptionally  high,  but  in  most 
of  these  cases  the  results  of  the  experiments 
seem  untrustworthy  in  consequence  of  chemical 
action  having  taken  place.  Having  determined 
his  factor,  he  was  able  to  divide  by  it  the  recog- 
nised refractions  of  the  elements  according  to 
Briihl,  and  so  to  get  what  he  termed  the '  atomic 
critical  co-efficient,'  from  which  he  could  build  up 
the  critical  co-efficient  of  any  substance  of  which 
the  theoretical  constitution  was  determined. 

Dispersion  formulae.  As  the  observations 
of  Gladstone  extended  to  the  solar  line  A,  his 
calculations  were  but  slightly  affected  by  dis- 
persion ;  whereas  nearly  all  the  Continental 
observers  have  used  the  hydrogen  light,  and 
have  no  actual  measurements  below  the  line  a. 
They  have,  therefore,  usually  sought  to  get  rid 
of  the  effect  of  dispersion  by  adopting  one  or 
other  of  the  suggested  formulse  for  calculating 
the  theoretical  ray  of  infinite  wave  length,  and 
have  worked  out  their  results  both  for  the 
observed  line  a,  and  for  the  assumed  Umit.  The 
simplest  of  these  methods,  and  on  that  account 
the  one  most  generally  adopted,  is  that  of 
Cauchy,    It  is  usually  expressed  by  the  formula 

jU  =  A  +  ^  +^i+  •  •  • 

in  which  A.  represents  the  wave  length  of  any 
given  line  of  the  spectrum.  As  this  formula  con- 
tains three  unknown  quantities,  it  requires  for 
their  determination  three  simultaneous  equa- 
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tions ;  but  the  third  term  is  often  dispensed  with 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  calculation  required. 
By  the  process  of  elimination,  the  values  of  A,  B, 
and  Care  obtained, A  being  Oauchy's  co-efiScient 
of  refraction,  and  B  and  G  the  co-efficients  of 
dispersion.  This  theory  accords  fairly  with  the 
experimental  data  for  substances  of  moderate 
dispersive  power,  though  by  no  means  well  with 
the  data  for  substances  of  high  dispersive  power, 
such  as  oil  of  cassia.  Wiillner  (A.  133)  con- 
sidered that  this  formula  was  sufficiently  exact 
for  bodies  of  low  dispersive  power  when  two  con- 
stants were  used ;  but  that  for  highly  dispersive 
substances,  such  as  carbon  disulphide,  it  was 
necessary  to  go  to  the  third  term,  as  the  difference 
between  the  observed  value  of  /u/s  and  that  calcu- 
lated from  /(a  and  /ly  amounted  to  as  much  as 
0-0022 ;  while  on  using  three  terms  the  calcula- 
tion was  correct  to  the  fourth  decimal  place. 
He  also  tried  the  formula  of  Christofle 


w„^/2 


Vi4"V^- 


in  which  n„  and  A.,  signify  two  selected  constants, 
and  n  is  the  corresponding  index  of  refraction  of 
the  wave  length  A ;  this  also  gave  results  which 
were  not  sufficiently  accurate.  Taking  the  ob- 
served indices  for  the  lines  a  and  y  of  carbon 
disulphide  at  0°  as  1-634066  and  1-692148,  this 
formula  gave  1-669397  for  j3,  while  the  observed 
value  was  1-669076.  At  20°  the  calculated 
value  for  ;3  was  as  much  as  -000494  too  high. 
Langley  (P.  M.  [5]  17,  194)  has  discussed  the 
relative  merits  of  Blot's,  Cauchy's,  and  Eedten- 
bacher's  formulas,  and  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  while  each  of  them  is  sufficiently  exact 
within  the  limits  of  the  -visible  spectrum,  they 
soon  begin  to  give  too  small  results  for  /u  when 
that  limit  is  passed.    Blot's  formula 

^,  =  «+6(^.)-fo(r.)+Ky 
gives  more  trustworthy  results  than  either  of  the 
others. 

1  c 

Bedtenbacher's  formula  — -  =  a  +  &X'  -I-  — „  has 

the  serious  objection  that  it  reached  a  mini- 
mum at  a  point  corresponding  to  »  =  1-5647  in 
the  prism  which  he  employed,  so  that  for  every 
value  of  n  greater  than  l-o647  it  gave  two  diffe- 
rent values  for  X.  Langley  has  experimentally 
determined  wave  lengths  in  the  invisible  pris- 
matic spectrum  far  beyond .  the  extreme  limit 
possible  according  to  Cauchy's  formula.  Briihl, 
after  working  out  his  results  for  Bqq  as  well  as 
for  Jia,  has  latterly  I  A.  235,  1 ;  236,  233)  come 
to  an  adverse  conclusion  as  to  the  utility  of 
Cauchy's  co-efficient  of  refraction  for  getting 
rid  of  the  effect  of  dispersion,  and  he  even 
asserts  that  when  three  terms  are  used  the 
results  are  less  to  be  relied  upon  for  this  pur- 
pose than  when  two  terms  only  are  employed. 
The  following  table  shows  the  differences  in 
Cauchy's  A  when  calculated  with  two  and 
three  terms  respectively,  from  the  observed  in- 
dices lia  and  liy  in  the  former  case,  and 
from  lid,  /(/3,  and  ;uy  in  the  latter;  and  also 
ItP,  as  observed,  compared  with  the  same  index 
of  refraction  as  calculated  by  Cauchy's  formula 
from  n  and  /ty,  showing  in  this  case  a  difference 


of  from  one  to  five  units  in  the  third  place  of 
decimals : — 


Oauchy's  A 

''/» 

Substance 

2  terms 

3  terms 

Ob- 
served 

Cal- 
culated 

Benzoyl  chloride 
Orthotoluidine  ■ 
Oinniunic  alcohol 
Aniline       •       .       • 
Furfurol     .       .       • 
Oiunamlo  aldehyde  . 

1-51906 
1-53715 
1-54307 
1-54741 
1-48269 
1-65066 

1-52700 
1-64460 
1-55253 
1-65689 
1-49816 
1-58256 

1-56964 
1-58945 
1-69993 
1-60434 

1-54566 
1-65090 

167097 
1-59069 
1-60151 
1-60593 
1-54824 
1  65622 

In  the  case  of  substances  of  small  disper- 
sion, Briihl  regards  the  use  of  Cauchy's  for- 
mula as  superfluous;  with  substances  of 
medium  dispersion,  the  results  are  generally 
preferable  to  those  for  the  line  a,  though  not  to 
any  great  extent ;  but  with  substances  of  great 
dispersive  power  the  differences  are  too  great  to 
be  neglected  in  considering  questions  of  chemi- 
cal structure. 

Kasini  (Lincei,  Atti,  18  [3])  comes  to  the  same 
conclusion,  that  Cauchy's  co-efficient  of  re- 
fraction ought  to  be  rejected  in  studies  of  this 
nature,  and  that  his  co-efficient  B  is  still  more 
misleading  if  it  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of 
dispersion.  N.  {Lincei,  Atti,  19  [3])  had  already 
tested  the  merits  of  several  formula,  and  given 
the  preference  to  that  of  Lommel  as  affording 
better  results  than  those  arrived  at  by  Cauchy's 
formula  with  two  terms.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  differences  between  /i^  as  observed, 
and  as  calculated  by  these  two  f ormulee : — 


A«/9  ob- 
served 

Calculated 

Difference 

Oauohy 

Lommel 

Oauchy 

Lommel 

Benzene . 

Aniline  . 

Methyl- n- 
naphthol     . 

Dimethyl- 
naphthalene 

1-51339 
1-60434 

1-64597 

1-63200 

1-61404 
•  1-60592 

1-6477 

1-6330 

1-51369 
1-60522 

1-64678 

1-6324 

0-00065 
0-00158 

0-00173 

0-00100 

0-00030 
0-00088 

0-00081 

0-00040 

Weegmann  (Borm.,  1888)  gives  reasons  why 
Cauchy's  formula  for  the  limit  of  the  spectrum 
is  not  to  be  relied  upon ;  and  maintains  that  his 
B,  or  co-efficient  of  dispersion,  must  not  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  dispersive  power,  bat 
that  it  should  in  any  case  be  divided  by  the  rela- 
tive density. 

Helmholtz  has  proposed  the  formula 

in  which  n  and  A  represent  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion and  the  corresponding  wave  length,  and 
Q,  P  and  A^,„  are  three  constants  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  medium.  Ketteler  has 
subsequently  proposed  another,  viz. 

»"— 1  =  -Af.  +  -,— T.+  •  •  • 
K'—B     A«— D 

Bruhl  has  tested  the   comparative  merits    of 

both  these  formulas,  as  well  as  that  of  Cauchy. 

Taking  Gladstone  and  Dale's  observations  of  a 

solution  of  phosphorus  in  carbon  disulphide, 

he  calculated  the  values  of  the  lines  B,  D,  F, 

and  G  from  the  observed  values  of  A,  E,  and 

H,   and  again  those  of  A,  B,  E,  and  G  from 

those  of  D,  P,  and  H.    The  foUovring  table 

shows  the  differences  in  the  two  cases  between 

the  observed  and  calculated  values  [A,  236, 233) ; 
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-< 

3.| 

o 

1 

:§ 

M 

1- 
1 

4 
1 

fl 

A. 
B 
D 

E 
V 
G 
H 

r-6oe 

6-872 
S-893 
6-271 
4-862 
4-304 
3-956 

1-9209 
1-9314 
1-9587 
1-9744 
1-9941 
2-0361 
2-0746 

-3 

-2 

+  8 
+1 
... 

-5 
-4 

+  9 
■1-2 

+  2 
-4 

-7 

+  19 

+  9 

-6 
-7 

-1-48 

-6 
-6 

■I- 108 
-1-  47 

-9 

Dispersive  power.  The  difference  between 
the  indices  oE  refraction  of  the  rays  of  the 
spectrum  of  any  refractitig  medium  is  termed 
the  '  dispersion ' ;  and  by  the  dispersive  power 
of  a  substance  is  expressed  the  ratio  of  the 
co-efficient  of  dispersion  to  the  index  of  re- 
fraction of  the  mean  ray  minus  unity.  Thus 
taking  the  full  length  of  the  visible  spectrum 
as  extending  from  A  to  H,  and  F  as  the  mean 
ray,  the  dispersive  power  would  be  represented 

by  the  formula,  ^°  ~'^\ 

Ketteler  (Theoretische  Optik,  Braunschweig, 
1885)  has  proposed  two  formulae  for  dispersion 
based  upon  theoretical  grounds : 


Mn^^l 


and 


r"/!         r*ni 


when  n  is  a  ray  more  refractive  than  m.    Costa 
(G,  19)  regards  these  as  ha-ving  the  advantage 

over  the  formula  ^~^^  on  account  of  their 

a 
being    independent    of    the    density    of   the 
medium. 

Early  experiments.  Newton,  Hersohel, 
Young,  WoUaston,  Brewster,  and  others  deter- 
mined the  indices  of  refraction  of  a  large 
number  of  solids  and  liquids,  in  most  cases  for 
the  yellow  or  brightest  part  of  the  spectrum. 
The  index  for  the  solids  ranged  from  1-111  for 
tabasheer  to  2-974  for  chromate  of  lead,  and  for 
liquids  and  soft  solids  from  1-0570  for  ether  ex- 
panded by  heat  to  thrice  its  volume,  to  1-678 
for  disulphide  of  carbon,  and  about  1*8  for 
chloride  of  antimony  {Encyc.  Brit.,  8th  edit. 
Optics,  558). 

Arago  and  Fresnel  applied  the  method  of 
interference  to  the  comparison  of  the  refractive 
indices  of  moist  and  dry  air,  with  the  result 
that  moist  ait  was  found  to  be  rather  less  re- 
fractive than  dry  air.  Dulong  determined  the 
indices  of  refraction  of  a  considerable  number 
of  gases  and  vapours. 

Dulong,  together  with  Arago,  Biot,  and  others, 

''"-^      and 


adopted  the  formula   of  Newton 


d 


came  to  the  following  conclusions ;  that  the 
refractive  power  of  a  mixture  of  gases  is  equal 
to  the  mean  of  the  refractive  powers  of  the 
constituent  gases  calculated  for  the  pressure 
to  which  each  gas  is  actually  subjected  in  the 
mixture,  and  that  the  refractive  power  of  a 
compound  gas  is  not  equal  to  the  mean  of  those 
of  the  component  gases,  but  is  sometimes  greater 
and  sometimes  less. 

Hoc!:  also  found  this  formula  to  apply  to 
some  mixtures  of  liquids,  and  Schrauf  (P.  133, 
479)  has  more  recently  supported  the  same 
mode  of  calculating  the  refractive  power;  but 
Ketteler  (P.  124,  390)  found  that  liquid  8ul- 
'     Vot.  IV, 


phurous  acid  was  not  accordant  with  the  known 

refraction  of  the  gas  as  arrived  at  by  the  formula 

tt'— 1 

,    ,  while  the  two  came  into  agreement  when- 

he  adopted  the  modern  formula  for  the  specific 

refractive  energy  ^^^. 
a 

Jamin  (A.  Ch.  [4]  3,  49)  made  careful  ex- 
periments on  the  influence  of  the  presence  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  upon  the  re- 
fractive index,  and  he  found  that  the  difference 
between  the  refractive  indices  of  dry  air  and 
air  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  was  only 
•000000726,  a  quantity  so  small  that  it  may  be 
safely  neglected  in  the  calculation  of  atmospheric 
refraction  for  astronomical  purposes. 

Ketteler  (S.  B.  1865)  adopted  Jamin's  inter- 
ference refractor  for  the  measurement  of  the 
index  of  air,  COj,  ON,  H,  and  SO^,  for  the  line  D. 
He  calculated  the  lithium  and  thallium  lines  from 
the  wave  length  of  the  sodium  line,  according  to 
the  proportional  number  of  rulings  that  coincide, 
it  being  found  that  this  is  independent  of  density 
and  is  a  true  function  of  the  wave  lengths. 

EeIiAtions  between  Physicaii  and  ChEMIOAIi 
Propebties  and  Refraction  of  Liquids. 

Dale  and  Gladstone  {T.  1858.  887)  made  an 
elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  what  they 
then  termed  the  sensitiveness  of  liquids,  or  the 
effect  of  temperature  on  the  refractive  index. 
The  principal  conclusions  they  arrived  at  were 
that  both  the  index  of  refraction  and  the  length 
of  the  spectrum,  hh— A»ai  diminish  as  the  tem- 
perature rises,  and  that  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
substance  is  independent  of  its  specific  refractive 
or  dispersive  power.  These  conclusions  were 
the  result  of  observations  on  OSj,  Et^O,  H^O,  P, 
alcohols,  &c.  The  following  table  and  the  table 
on  p.  226  give  the  data  for  CSj  and  HjO : — 


Carbon  disulphide  (b.p.  =43°) 


Temp. 


0° 
S" 
10° 
15° 
20° 
25° 
30° 
35° 
40° 
42-5' 


Ma 


1-6217 
1-6180 
1-6144 
1-6114 
1-6076 
1-6036 
1-5995 
1-6956 
1-5919 
1-6900 


Md 


1-6442 
1-6397 
1-6346 
1-6303 
1-6261 
1-6220 
1-6182 
1-6140 
1-6103 
1-6082 


l^a 


1-7175 
1-7119 
1-7081 
1-7035 
1-6993' 
1-6942 
1-6896 
1-6850 
1-6810 
1-6778 


0-0045 
0-0051 
0-0043 
0-0042 
0-0041 
0-0038 
0-0042. 
0-0037 
0-0042 


0-0958 
0-0939 
0-0937 
0-0921 

0-oai7 

0-0906 
0-0901 
0-0894 
0-0891 
9-0878 


Disper- 
sive 
power 


0-1489 
0-1467 
0-1477 
0-1462 
0-1463 
0-1460 
0-1457 
0-1456 
0-1459 
0-1443 


The  sensitiveness  is  reckoned  from  the  indices 
of  the  line  D,  and  the  dispersive  power  repre- 


sents 


/tH-A'A 


The  sensitiveness  indicates  an 


/tD  -1 

anomaly  in  water,  which  has  also  been  observed 
by  others. 

Gladstone  and  Dale  {T.  1863.  317)  extended 
the  same  inquiry  to  the  following  five  points  : — 
(1)  the  relation  between  sensitiveness  and  the 
change  of  volume  by  heat ;  (2)  the  refraction 
and  dispersion  of  mixed  liquids;  (3)  the  re- 
fraction, dispersion,  and  sensitiveness  of  dif- 
ferent members  of  homologous  series ;  (4)  the 
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Water 


Temp. 


-0° 
5" 
10° 
15° 
'20° 
25° 
30° 
S5° 
40° 
48° 
60° 
65° 
60° 
65° 
70° 
80° 


1-3281 
1-3290 
1-328B 
1-3284 
1-3279 
1-3275 
1-3270 
1-3264 
1-3267 
1-3250 
1-3241 
1-3236 
1-3223 
1-3218 
1-3203 
1-3178 


"d 


1-3330 
1-3329 
1-3327 
1-3324 
1-3320 
1-3317 
1-3309 
1-3303 
1-3297 
1-3288 
1-3280 
1-3271 
1-3269 
1-3249 
1-3237 


1-3438 
1-3436 
1-3434 
1-3431 
1-3427 
1-3420 
1-3415 
1-3410 
1-3406 
1-3396 
1-3383 
1-3380 
1-3367 

1-3344 
1-3321 


tiyeness 


0-0001 
0-0002 
O-O003 
C-0004 
0-0003 
0-0006 
0-0006 
0-0006 
0-0009 
00008 
0-0009 
0-0012 
0-0010 
0-0012 
0-0012A 


0-0147 
0'0146. 
0'0148 
0-0147 
0-0148 
0-0145 
0-0145 
0-0146 
0-0148 
0-0146 
0-0147 
0-0146 
0-0144 

o-oui 

0-0143 


Disper- 
sive 
power 


Q-0429 
0-0439 
0-0446 
0-0438 
0-0449 
0-0443 
0-0441 
0-0436 


refraction,  disperaion,  and  sensitiveness  of  iso- 
meric liquids ;  (5)  the  effect  of  chemical  sub- 
stitution on  these  optical  properties.  As  to  the 
first  point  of  the  inquiry,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  specific  refractive  energy 

I  — 5—  I  is  a  constant  not  affected  by  tempera- 
ture.  They  made  the  reservation,  however, '  that 
there  is  some  influence,  arising  wholly  or  par- 
tially from  dispersion,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
slight   progression  of   most  of  the  calculated 
products,  and  perhaps  to  the  non-inversion  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  water  at  4°,  remarked  on 
already  by  Jamin  and  ourselves.'     As  to  the 
second  point  of  inquiry,  it  was  found  '  that  the 
specific  refractive  power  of  a  mixture  of  liquids 
is  the  mean  of  the  specific  refractive  powers  of 
its' constituents,' subject  to  some  slight  excep- 
tions,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 
The  inquiry  into  the  refraction,  dispersion,  and 
sensitiveness  of   different  members  of    homo- 
logous series  showed  a  progressive  increase  in  the 
specific  refractive  energy  as  the  series  advanced ; 
but  that  the  influence  of  each  addition  of  GH2, 
which  is  observable  throughout  the  series  of  the 
methyl  group,  does  not  necessarily  hold  good 
with  reference  to  substances  of  quite  another 
type.    The  observations    on    isomeric    bodies 
showed  that  some  of  them  are  widely  different 
in  their  optical  properties ;  but  that  those  which 
have  a    close  chemical  relationship  show  an 
identity  in  their  optical  properties  also.    In  the 
last  branch  of   the  inquiry  it  was  sought  '  to 
determine  the  amount  of  change  in  the  optical 
properties  which  results  from  a  replacement  of 
one  element  by  another,  the  type  remaining  the 
same,'  in  order  to  '  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
influence  of  the  individual  elements  on  the  rays 
of    light  transmitted  by  them.'     The    general 
conclusion  of    Gladstone    and   Dale  was  that 
'  every  liquid  has  a   B{)ecific  refractive  energy 
composed  of  the  specific  refractive  energies  of 
its  compound  elements,  modified  by  the  manner 
of  combination,  and  which    is  unaffected    by 
change  of  temperature,  and  accompanies  it  when 
mixed  with  other  liquids.'    This  opened  up  ^ 
question  which  has  sino^  occupied  the  attention 
of  many  observers. 

Landolt    (P.    117,  122,  123)  took  up  the 

inquiry,  adopting  the  formula  tZ-  used  by 


Gladstone  and  Dale,  and  applied  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  an  investigation  of  the  values  of  C,  H,  and 
0.  He  simplified  the  investigation  bymultiplying 
the  specific  refractive  energy  by  the  molecular 

weight  of  the  compound,  which  gave  P  ^~ 

as  the  molecular  refractive  power,  or  refraction- 
equivalent,  terms  which  had  already  been  applied 

u*— 1 
by  Berthelot and  Schrauf  to theformula P  ^   ,.., 

a 
By  comparing  series  of  homologous  compounds, 
acids  of  the  series  CnE^iiO^,  alcohols  of  the 
series  CJ3.^i.20,  and  esters  of  the  series 
CnHjnOj,  L.  obtained  the  increment  due  to  each 
addition  of  CHj  as  shown  in  the  following 
selection  from  his  data : — 


- 

Substance 

s.a. 
n 

/« 

IX.-1 
d 

•R. 

Diff. 
OH. 

Acids 

Formic          , 

1-2211 

1'3693 

0-3024 

13-91 

7-20 
7-46 
7-66 
7-83 

r-66 

7-79 

.CbH,„0, 

Acetic    . 

1-0514 

1-3699 

0-3518 

21-11 

Propionic 

0-9963 

1-3846 

0-3860 

28-67 

Butyric . 

0-9610 

1-3955 

0-4116 

36-22 

Valerianic     . 

0-9313 

1-4022 

0-4319 

4406 

Caproio 

0-9262 

1-4116 

0-4449 

61-61 

Alcohols 

CEnantbylic  . 

0-9176 

1-4192 

0-4569 

69-40 

Metliyl 

0-7964 

1-3279 

0-4117 

13-17 

7-53 
7-60 
7-81 
7-78 

OnHatt+aO 

Ethyl     . 

0-8011 

1-3606 

0-4601 

20-70 

Propyl  . 

0-8042 

1-3794 

0-4717 

28-30 

Butyl     .       . 

0-8074 

1-3940 

0-4879 

36-11 

Esters 

Amyl     . 

0-8136 

1-4087 

0-4987 

43-89 

Methyl 

CnH,»0, 

acetate    . 
■  Ethyl 

0-9063 

1-3592 

0-3967 

29-36 

6-81 

acetate  . 

0-9015 

1-3705 

0-4110 

86-17 

Methyl 

butyrate 

0-8976 

1-3869 

0-4311 

43-97 

Ethyl 

7-36 

butyrate 
Methyl 
valerate 

0-8906 

1-3940 

0-4424 

61-32 

0-8809 

1-3927 

0-4458 

61-71 

■  Ethyl 

7-49 

valerate  . 
/Bthyl 
forEiate  . 

0-8674 

l-39to 

0-4564 

69-20 

0-9078 

1-3680 

0-3944 

29-18 

Ethyl 

6-99 

acetate   . 
Methyl 
butyrate 

0-9016 

1-3705 

0-4UO 

36-17 

0-8976 

1-3869 

0-4311 

43-97 

Methyl 

7-74 

valerate 
/Ethyl   . 
J     butyrate 

0-8809 

1-3927 

0-4468 

51-71 

0-8906 

1-3940 

0-4424 

51-32 

1  Ethyl 

7-88 

V    valerate  . 

0-8674 

1-3950 

0-4554 

69-20. 

The  mean  of  Landolt's  comparisons  gave  the 
value  Ii  =  7'60  for  CH,.  Dealing  in  the  same 
manner  with  compounds  differing  by  one  atom 
of  carbon,  by  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  by 
one  atom  of  oxygen,  respectively,  he  assigned  to 
the  several  elements  the  following  refraction- 
equivalents  ;  0  =  5-00;  H  =  l-30;  0  =  3-00. 
Subsequent  investigations  would  lead  one  to  re- 
ject several  of  the  substances  which  he  brought 
into  comparison. 

Landolt  also  adopted  a  modiflcation  of  Biot 
and  Arago's  formula  for  mixtures  of  gases,  by 
substituting  n  for  n^  throughout,  so  that 
N-1tj      n-1^  ^  n'-l.^ 
D-^  =  — ^-^-^^-P^  ••■ 
N,  D  and  P  representing  the  index  of  refraction, 
density,  and  '  molecular  weight '  of  the  mixture, 
and  the  small  letters  the  same  values  of  the 
several  substances  forming  the  compound.    In 
this  manner  he  calculated  the  value  of  n.  or  n^ 
for  mixtures  of  liquids  as  shown  in  the  follow* 
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ing  table.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  calculated 
and  observed  values  correspond  very  closely. 


— 

P 

Observed 
d          11, 

Calcu- 
lated ^. 

Methyl  alcohol  .       .       . 

Amyl 

Mixture    . 

96 

88 

181 

0-7964 
0-8138 
0-8038 

1-3279 
1-4057 
1-3640 

1-3644 

Ethyl  alcohol     .       .      -. 

Amyl 

Mixture    . 

92 

88 

180 

0-8011 
0-8135 
0-8065 

1-3605 
1-4057 
1-3822 

1-3821 

Ethyl  alcohol     .       ,       . 

Amyl      „           ... 

Mixture     . 

46 

176 
222 

0-8011 
0-8135 
0-8104 

1-3605 
1-4057 
1-3961 

1-3960 

Acetic  acid 

Butyric    ,         ... 
Mixture    . 

60 
88 
148 

1-0618 
0-9610 
0-9930 

1-3706 
1-3953 
1-3850 . 

1-3847 

Ethyl  alcohol      ,       .       , 

Formic  acid       .       .       . 

Mixture     . 

46 
46 
92 

0-8011 
1-2211 
0-9602 

1-3605 
1-3693 
1-3610 

1-3612 

Oil  of  bitter  almonda . 
Formic  acid 

Mixture     . 

106 

46 

152 

1-0474 
1-2211 
1-0876 

1-6391 
1-3603 
1-4900 

1-4900 

Landolt  subsequently  {A.  4,  Suppl.)  reversed 
the  process,  and  applied  it  to  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  mixed  liquids  by  means  of  their  re- 
fractive indices  and  specific  gravities.  The  fol- 
lowing will  serve  as  instances  of  the  percentage 
results  obtained : — 


« 

,     " 

,1.-1 
d 

Percentage 

^ 

Calcu- 
lated 

Actual 

Amyl  alcohol'  . 
Methyl     „ 

Mixture  . 

1-4067 
1-3279 
1-3640 

0-8135 
0-7964 
0-8038 

0-4987 
0-4117 
0-4629 

47-4 

62-6 

100-0 

47-8 

52-2 

100-0 

Acetic  acid 
Butyric    „ 

Mixture  . 

1-3706 
1-3965 
1-3850 

1-0618 
0-9610 
0-9930 

0-3523 
0-4116 
0-3877 

40-3 

69-7 

100-0 

40-5 

69-5 

100-0 

Ethyl  alcohol    . 
Formic  acid 

Mixture  . 

1-3606 
1-3693 
1-3610 

0-8011 
1-2211 
-0-9602 

0-4501 
0-3024 
0-3760 

49-8 
60-2 
100-0 

60-0 

60-0 

100-0 

Oil  of  bitter  ^- 

monds      . 
Formic  a^^id       . 
Mixture  . 

1-5391 
1-3693 
1-4900 

1-0474 
1-2211 
1-0876 

0-5147 
0-3024 
0-4505 

69-8 

30-2 

100-0 

69-7 
30-3 
1000 

Halogen  compounds.  Landolt's  values  for 
the  refraction-equivalents  of  C,  H,  and  0  are : 
Carbon         .        .    Bo,  4-86    E.  5-00 
Hydrogen     .        .      „     1-29     „    1-30 
Oxygen         .        .      „     2-90     „    3-00 
Adopting  these  values,  Haagen  (P.  131, 117) 
deduced  values  for  CI,  Br,  and  I  from  some  of 
their  organic   liquid  compounds,  and  then  de- 
duced values   for  other  elements  from .  obser- 
vations of  B  for  their  chlorine  compounds.    The 
following  are  the  results  he  obtained  for  Bq, 
and  B„ : — 


Element 

Eoo 

E. 

Chlorine      .        .        . 

9-53 

9-79 

Bromine 

14-75 

15-34 

Iodine . 

23-55 

24-87 

Sulphur 

14-74 

16-03 

Phosphorus 

14-60 

14-93 

Arsenic 

18-84 

20-22 

Antimony 

— 

25-66 

Silicon         1 

7-81 

7-90 

Tin      . 

18-64 

19-89 

Sodium 

4-71 

4-89 

Eefraotion-equivalents    of   the    ele- 
ments.     Gladstone   (T.   159,  13;  Pr.  18,  49) 

applied  Landolt's  P  tl_     to    inorganic    com- 
d 

pounds  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  refraction- 
equivalents  of  the  several  elements,  and  also  to 
determine  whether  or  not  any  of  the  elements 
had  more  than  one  definite  refraction-equivalent. 
As  most  of  his  observations  were  made  upon 
crystalline  salts,  many  of  which  were  doubly  re- 
fracting, Gladstone  adopted  the  plan  of  dissolv- 
ing them  in  water,  or  alcohol,  and  deducting 
from  the  E  of  the  solution  the  E  due  to  the  sol- 
vent. This  mode  of  operation  was  supported 
by  the  consideration  that  in  the  cases  of  rock- 
salt  and  sugar,  where  the  refraction-equivalent 
of  the  substance  has  been  obtained  both  in  the 
solid  and  dissolved  condition,  it  is  found  to  be 
the  same.  On  comparing  a  series  of  salts  of  K 
and  Na,  it  wj.s  evident  that, while  the  refraction- 
equivalents  of  the  compounds  differed  very 
widely,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  nega- 
tive constituents,  the  refraction-equivalents  of 
the  compounds  of  Na  differed  ^"W'i  passu  with 
those  of  the  K  compounds,  and  hence  it  was 
concluded  that  the  negative  constituent  has  the 
same  effect  on  light,  whichever  metal  it  is  united 
with.  Values  were  arrived  at  for  forty-six  of 
the  elements,  a  number  which  has  been  subse- 
quently somewhat  increased;  and  more  recent 
investigations  have  led  to  slight  modifications 
in  the  figures.    The  latest  list  is  as  foUows :— 


Element 

I 

At.  w. 

Ba 

Aluminium 

27-5 

7-7 

Antimony 

120 

24-5 

Arsenic    . 

75 

15-4 

Barium    . 

137-2 

15-8 

Beryllium 

9-1 

5-1 

Bismuth . 

208 

38-2 

Boron,  in  borates 

.11 

about  4 

Bromine  . 

80 

15-3 

Cadmium 

111-6 

13-1 

Caesium  . 

132 

19-1 

Calcium  . 

40 

10-0 

Carbon    . 

12 

5-0 

„      doubly  linked     . 

»» 

6-1 

Cerium    . 

.        , 

138-2 

19-6? 

Chlorine  . 

, 

35-2 

9-9 

Chromium 

,        , 

52-4 

15-4 

„ 

n  ohromates . 

about  22 

Cobalt     . 

58-7 

104 

Copper    . 

63-4 

11-5 

Didymium 

145 

23-3 

Fluorine  . 

19 

1-6? 

Gold 

190-2 

23-1 

Hydrogen 

1 

1-3 

Iodine 

127 

24-5 

Iron,    in    ferrous 

oom- 

pounds 

. 

56 

11-6 

Iron,     in 

ferric 

com- 

pounds 

»J 

19-4 

Lanthanum 

138 

22-9 

Lead 

207 

24-3 

Lithium  . 

7 

3-5 

Magnesium 

24 

6-7 

Manganese 

55 

11-7 

in  permanga- 

nates    . 

• 

•            '    F 

n 

about  35 
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Element 

At.  w. 

Ha 

Mercury  .... 

200 

19-4? 

Nickel     ,        .        .        . 

58-7 

10-0 

Nitrogen 

14 

4-1 

„        in  bases,  oxides, 

&o 

It 

5-1 

Oxygen,  singly  linked     , 

;      16 

2-8 

„       doubly  linked    , 

1             ** 

3-4 

Palladium 

1    106 

21-67 

Phosphorus     . 

!      31 

18-3      . 

Platinum         ,        , 

195 

24-7 

Potassium 

39-1 

7-85 

Khodium         .        .        , 

103-4 

23-4? 

Bubidium 

85-4 

12-1 

Selenion. 

78 

30-1 

Silicon    .... 

28 

7-4 

„       in  silicic  acid    . 

T) 

about  6 

Silver      .... 

108 

13-2 

Sodium   .        .        .        . 

.     23 

4-4 

Strontium 

87-5 

130 

Sulphur  .... 

32 

16-0 

„       singly  linked 

»1 

14-1 

Thallium 

203-6 

20-4 

Tin         .... 

118 

27-0? 

»,           .... 

t1 

18-6? 

Titanium 

48 

24-6 

Uranium         . 

237-6 

19-4 

Vanadium       . 

51-3 

24-8? 

Zinc         .        .        .        . 

65-3 

9-8 

Zirconium       .        . 

90 

21-3 

Anomalies  were  pointed  out  in  the  refraction- 
equivalents  of  the  hydracids,  and  of  the  benzenoid 
carbon  compounds.  With  regard  to  the  specific 
refractive  energy  it  was  remarked : — First,  hydro- 
gen has  more  than  double  the  energy  of  any 
other  element,  even  in  the  lowest  number  that 
can  be  assigned  to  it.  Second,  phosphorus, 
vanadium,  titanium,  and  sulphur  have  singularly 
high  energies,  and  they  ar^  substances  that 
present  certain  chemical  analogies.  Third,  there 
are  several  pairs  of  analogous  elements  having 
nearly  the  same  energy;  thus  bromine  and 
iodine,  arsenic  and  antimony,  potassium  and 
sodium,  manganese  and  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt. 
Fourth,  an  element  in  altering  its  valency  alters 
its  energy.  Fifth,  if  the  metals  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  energies,  they  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  atomic 
weights. 

Benzenoid  hydrocarbons. — The  ano- 
malous refraction  and  dispersion  of  the  hydro- 
carbons already  referred  to  was  treated  in  a  paper 
by  Gladstone  {C.J.  23, 147),  the  tables  in  which 
indicated  that  the  values  for  all  these  bodies  and 
their  derivatives  were  largely  in  excess  of  the 
normal,  calculating  B^  of  carbon  at  5-0.  The  re- 
fraction-equivalents of  the  typical  hydrocarbons 
were  expressed  as  in  the  following  table ;  but 
while  the  physical  fact  indicated  has  been  fully 
verified  by  subsequent  research,  the  particular 
numbers  in  the  third  column  have  been  modified, 
and  a  plus  has  been  assigned  to  the  olefines. 

A  similar  table  is  given  illustrating  the  in- 
creased influence  on  light  oi  carbon  which  is 
combined  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  one 
of  oxygen,  in  a  series  of  oxidised  bodies  obtained 
from  essential  oils,  differing  from  one  another 
only  in  the  quantity  of  hydrogen. 


Hjdrooarlidns 

Formula 

B 

Paraffins  .        . 
Olefines    . 
Terpenes  .        .        . 
Benzenes  .        .        . 
Naphthalene     . 
Anthracene 

C„H^ 

Normal 

!,'      +   3 
„      +   6 
„      +14 
„      +17 

Bedson  and  Williams  {B.  A.  1881. 155)  tested 
the  question  whether  the  specific  refraction  of  a 
solid  body  could  be  determined  from  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  its  solution  as  stated  by  Dale  and 
Gladstone,  as  this  method  had  been  called  in 
question  by  Janovsky  (Sitz.  W.  82,  148).  They 
found  the  specific  refractive  energy  for  the  ray  of 
infinite  wave  length,  calculated  from  solutions  of 
NaCl,  NajBjO,,  HsBOj,  and  NaPO,  to  be  in  sub- 
stantial accord  with  the  results  derived  from 
observations  on  the  solids.  They  also  found  that 
the  specific  refraction  of  liquid  phenol  is  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  value  calculated  from 
solutions  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid. 

In  taking  the  index  of  refraction  of  solid 
NaPOj,  B.  and  W.  immersed  it  in  a  liquid  of 
greater  refractive  power,  and  then  added  a  feebly 
refractive  liquid  until  the  refractive  power  of  the 
mixture  appeared  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
solid  suspended  in  it.  The  index  of  refraction 
of  the  mixture  was  then  determined.  The  result 
being  found  satisfactory,  the  prisms  of  rock- 
salt  and  of  fused  borax  were '  alao  tried  by  the 
same  process,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
with  similar  results. 

Double  values  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 
Briihl,  in  1879  and  1880  {A.  200,  139;  203, 
1,  255),  conducted  a  long  investigation  into  the 
chemical  constitution  of  carbon  compounds  in 
reference  to  their  relative  densities  and  their 
power  to  refract  light.  Taking  up  the  observa- 
tions of  Gladstone,  and  also  referring  to  some  of 
the  anomalous  results  in  the  tables  issued  by 
Landolt,  whose  mode  of  investigation  suggested 
that  the  grouping  of  the  atoms  exercised  a  certain 
influence  upon  the  refraction  of  light,  Briihl  set ' 
himself  to  inquire:  What  is  the  typical  peculiarity 
which  must  be  common  to  all  the  bodies  that 
refract  light  in  an  abnormal  manner?  He  usually 
determined  the  indices  for  the  three  H  lines,  ju., 
H0^  and  Hy^  and  for  the  Na  line  fi^,  and  calcu- 
lated the  refraction-equivalents  both  for  the  line 
a,  and  for  Cauohy's  A,  viz.  B,^ .  The  following 
table  is  so  arranged  that  between  each  horizon- ' 
tal  line  the  first-named  substance  has  the 
highest  molecular  weight,  while  those  below 
differ  only  in  having  a  smaller  quantity  of 
hydrogen,  and,  therefore,  contain  doubly-linked 
carbon  atoms. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  density,  the  index 
of  refraction,  and  the  co-efficients  of  refraction 
and  dispersion  of  Cauohy  always  increase  with 
the  diminution  of  H,  and  that  the  loss  in 
specific  refractive  energy  which  is  suffered  by 
the  disappearance  of  two  atoms  of  H  is  at  least 
fully  made  up  by  the  consequent  double  linking 
of  the  carbon  atoms.  For  the  calculated  values 
of  the  refraction-equivalents,  Briihl  has  adopted 
the  following  values  for  the  elements,  viz. — for 
B,   0  =  5-0,  H  =  l-3,  0  =  3-0,  01  =  9-8,  Br  =  15-3, 
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Formula 

S.9. 

j« 

Canohy's 

Oanohy'a 
B 

^.-1 
dV 

B. 

Ob- 

.aerved 

Calcu- 
lated 

Propyl  alcohol    • 
AUyl  alcohol 

C3H3O    .         . 

0-8044 
0-8540 

1-38345 
1-41051 

1-37542 
1-39881 

0-34630 
0-50453 

0-4767 
0-4807 

28-60 
27-88 

28-4 
25-8 

Propyl  aldehyde. 
Acrolein     . 

0-8066 
0-8410 

1-36157 
1-39620 

1-35344 
1-38010 

0-35065 
0-69427 

0-4483 
0-4711 

26-00 
26-38 

25-8 
23-2 

Propyl  ether 
Allyl  ether . 

C3H,(0C,H,) . 
C3H,(0C,HJ  . 

0-7386 
0-7651 

1-36758 
1-38565 

1-35975 
1-37547 

0-33758 
0-43882 

0-4977 
0-5041 

43-80 
43-35 

43-6 
41-0 

Propyl  acetate    . 
Allyl  acetate 

C3H,(0AO,) 

03H3(0,H30,) 

0-8856 
0  9276 

1-38235 
1-40205 

1-37427 
1-39151 

0-34832 
0-45458 

0-4317 
0-4334 

44-04 
43-34 

44-0 
41-4 

Propyl  chloride  . 
Allyl  chloride 

C3H,C1  .        . 
CsH^Ol  .        . 

0-8898 
0-93X9 

1-38659 
1-41245 

1-37813 
1-40007 

0-36474 
0-53369 

0-4345 
0-4398 

34-11 
33-64 

33-9 
31-3 

Isobutyrio  acid   . 
Methaorylio  acid . 

0-9490. 
1-0153 

1-39093 
1-42815 

1-38259 
1-41400 

0-35971 
0-61013 

0-4119 
0-4217 

36-25 
36-27 

36-4 
33-8 

Amylene  (34°  to 
35°)         .        . 
Valerylene  . 

0-6476 
0-6786 

1-37330 
1-39763 

1-36352 
1-38565 

0-42173 
0-51660 

0-5764 
0-5680 

40-35 
39-85 

380 
35-4 

Eexane       .        . 
Diallyl 
Benzene     . 

CsH„     .        . 
C3H,.     .        . 
0,H,      .        . 

0-6603 
0-6880 
0-8799 

1-37337 
1-39180 
1-49668 

1-36538 
1-38589 
1-47562 

0-34462 
0-52733 
0-90816 

0-5655 
0-5787 
0-5645 

48-63 
47-45 
44-03 

48-2 
43-0 
37-8 

Triethylamine    . 
Aniline 

0-7277 
1-0216 

1-39804 
1-57948 

1-38803 
1-54741 

0-43179 
1-38319 

0-5470 
0-5672 

55-25 
52-75 

65-3 
44-9 

N  =  5-8;  the  first  three  being  the  values  given 
by  Landolt,  the  two  halogens  those  by  Haagen, 
and  that  for  N  being  determined  by  Briihl  him- 
self. Prom  the  observations  recorded  in  the 
foregoing  table  and  others,  Bruhl  has  arrived  at 
the  following  conclusions : — That  the  closing  of 
the  chain  of  atoms  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  with 
which  so  marked  an  increase  in  the  density  and 
index  of  refraction  is  associated,  exercises  a  very 
special  influence  on  the  power  of  the  substances 
to  disperse  light ;  that  the  mol.  refraction  of 
the  substances  in  which  the  existence  of  one 
or  more  pairs  of  doubly-linked  carbon  atoms  is 
recognised  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  re- 
fractions of  the  constituent  atoms  by  2-0  in  the 
case  of  Cauchy's  limit,  and  2-3  in  the  case  of 
the  line  H.  for  each  such  pair.  For  combina- 
tions of  the  acetylene  type,  including  the  pro- 
pargyl  derivatives,  he  gives  a  rather  lower 
value,  viz. :  1-8  and  1-9  respectively.  These 
data  give  the  following  atomic  refractions  for 
carbon,  viz. — 

C     .        .    4-86        5-00 
C"    .        .    5-86        6-15 
C"    .        .    5-76        5-95 
Nasini  and  Bernheimer  (Lincei,  Atti,  18)  do 
not,    however,  admit  Briihl's  views  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the    propargyl  compounds,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  other  conclusions  at  which 
he  has  arrived.    They  give  tables  of  observa- 
tions on  naphthol  compounds,  styrol,  cinnamic 
alcohol,  anethol,  anisol,  thymol,  and  diamylene, 
and  have  worked  out  the  results  by  the  two 
ordinary  formulse  for  E«  and  E»,  and  also  for  , 


Bg,  and  B^q,  as  well  as  showing  the  small 
differences  both  in  specific  refraction  and  speci- 
fic disperson  due  to  differences  in  temperature. 
The  principal  conclusions  at  which  they  arrive 
are  as  follows : — The  statement  that  every 
double  bond,  and  only  every  double  bond,  causes 
the  mol.  refraction  to  increase  by  a  constant 
quantity  is  not  confirmed  by  complete  series  of 
substances,  because  in  compounds  containing 
only  four  or  five  double  bonds  the  increase  in 
refraction  indicates  a  much  greater  number. 
That  the  increase  in  mol.  refraction  grows  step 
by  step  as  the  compounds  become  poorer  in  H ; 
but  no  proportion  exists  between  the  increased 
values  and  the  number  of  pairs  of  atoms  of  H  that 
is  lost;  nevertheless,  a  simple  relation  exists 
with  the  other  structural  changes  in  the  formula, 
expressed  by  double  bonds,  closed  chains,  &e. 
That  the  augmentation  increases  more  or  less 
rapidly  from  the  paraffins  to  the  defines,  and 
thence  to  the  benzenes,  and  again  to  the  naph- 
thalenes, but  by  what  law  is  not  evident,  and  is 
not  oapable-of  expression  by  our  structural  for- 
mulae. They  consider  it  established,  however, 
that  the  principle  is  approximately  valid,  that  in 
every  series  of  compounds  each  atom  in  the 
molecule  furnishes  its  fixed  contribution  of  re- 
fraction, and  that  in  the  paraffin  series  the  mean 
values  of  the  atomic  refractions  coincide  with 
those  derived  directly  from  the  elements  them- 
selves. They  remark  that  even  in  the  paraffin 
series  the  constancy  of  the  atomic  refractions  is 
not  absolute ;  because  the  more  the  mol.  w. 
increases  the  greater  is  the  difference  between 
the  calculated  and  experimental  values.    For 
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other  series  the  same  values  no  longer  apply, 
being  too  low,  and  hence  other  constants  are  re- 
quired. 

Kanonnikoff  {Bl.  [2]  36,  557)  has  published 
observations  confirming  Briihl's  calculation  of 
the  increase  due  to  the  double 'bond  between 
carbon  atoms,  and  of  the  loss  in  specific  refrac- 
tive energy  due  to  the  elimination  of  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  being  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
crease due  to  the  consequent  double  linking  of 
the  carbon  atoms. 

Landolt  (P.  117,  122)  had  determined  the 
refraction  of  oxygen  from  a  comparison  of  the 
refraction-equivalents  of  various  substances 
the  empirical  formulse  of  which  differed  by  one 
atom  of  oxygen ;  and  from  acids  of  the  formula 
CnHjnOj  by  deducting  the  value  of  n  times  CHj. 
The  results  were  somewhat  discordant,  the  first 
series  giving  a  mean  value  for  oxygen  of  2-76, 
and  the  latter  of  3-0.  The  former  of  these  mani- 
festly represented  the ,  atomic  refraction  of 
oxygen  in  hydroxyl ;  and  if  oxygen  varied  in  its 
refraction  according  to  its  valency  it  is  evident 
that  a  general  average  resulting  from  these  two 
modes  of  determination  could  not  be  taken. 
Briihl  shows  that,  adopting  Landolt's  second 
plan  for  arriving  at  the  value  of  oxygen  in  the 
aldehydes  and  ketones  of  the  formula  G„'B^nO, 
the  E„  for  oxygen  will  average  3'4 ;  and  that 
chloral,  butyl-chloral,  and  the  oxyohlorides 
give  substantially  the  same  result.  On  the  other 
hand,  deducting  the  refraction-equivalents  of 
the  aldehydes  from  those  of  their  corresponding 
acids,  of  the  alcohols  from  the  glycols,  and  of 
the  acids  from  the  oxyacids,  he  obtains  2-75  as 
the  mean  value  for  oxygen.  An  approximate 
result,  2'80,  is  obtained  if,  from  the  ethers, 
CnHj^Oj,  the  value  of  n  times  CH^H-the  higher 
value  (3'4)  for  one  atom  of  oxygen  be  deducted. 
For  oxygen  united  to  carbon  by  a  double  bond, 
Briihl  therefore  assigns  the  refraction-equivalent 
3'4  for  the  line  a ;  and  for  oxygen  in  hydroxyl, 
or  generally  for  oxygen  united  to  two  other 
atoms,  he  gives  the  value  2'8 ;  he  represents  the 
former  as  0"  and  the  latter  as  0'. 

Hence  C=0  =  5-0 -t- 3-4  =  8-4. 
C— 0  =  5-0 -H  2-8  =  7-8. 
Whether,  however,  the  increased  result  of  the 
double  linking  of  the  carbon  and  the  oxygen  is 
due  to  one  of  the  elements  only,  or  whether  both 
of  them  share  in  it,  he  leaves  an  open  ques- 
tion, though  he  regards  the  latter  as  the  more 
probable.  If  two  atoms  of  H  are  removed  from 
a  substance  without  involving  the  double  link- 
ing of  carbon  atoms,  as  in  the  case  of  an  alcohol 
being  converted  into  an  aldehyde  or  ketone, 
there  follows  a  very  marked  reduction  of  the 
specific  refractive  energy.  This  reduction,  how- 
ever, becomes  less  and  less  marked  as  the  quan- 
tity of  0  increases  in  the  higher  members  of  the 
series.  When  the  removal  of  two  atoms  of 
H  involves  the  double  linking  of  the  C,  the  loss 
of  refractive  energy  is  more  than  compensated  by 
the  increase  due  to  the  doubly-linked  C. 

A  comparison  of  a  considerable  number  of 
isomeric  bodies  of  the  paraifinoid  series  of  acids 
shows  that  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the 
primary  and  normal  compounds  are  a  little 
greater  than  those  of  the  secondary  and  iso-com- 
poimds,  and  that  the  densities  are  proportional. 
In  the  case  of  unsaturated  compounds  of  similar  I 


empirical  composition,  however,  the  double  iiak' 
ing  of  the  carbon  atoms  increases  the  refractive 
power  more  than  the  density. 

In  a  subsequent  paper  (A.  235,  1),  Briihl 
treated  of  the  molecular  refraction  of  organic) 
liquids  of  high  dispersive  power.  He  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  the  dispersion  of  different 
substances  stands  in  no  clearly  recognisable  re- 
lation either  to  their  refraction  or  chemical 
constitution ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  numerically 
expressed.  This,  however,  is  contested  by  Glad- 
stone {Pr.  42,  401),  who,  while  admitting  that 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  investigation  of  dis- 
persion which  are  not  felt  in  dealing  with  re- 
fraction, still  holds  (1)  '  that  dispersion,  like 
refraction,  is  primarily  a  question  of  the  atomic 
constitution  of  the  body :  the  general  rule  being 
that  the  dispersion-equivalent  of  a  compound  is 
the  sum  of  the  dispersion-equivalents  of  its  con- 
stituents ;  (2)  that  the  dispersion  of  a  compound, 
like  its  refraction,  is  modified  by  profound  dif- 
ferences of  constitution,  such  as  changes  of 
atomic  valency ;  (3)  that  the  dispersion  fre-. 
quently  reveals  differences  of  constitution  at 
present  unrecognised  by  chemists,  and  not  ex- 
pressed liy  our  formulie.'  Briihl  <held  that  the 
differences  which  still  appear  between  the  calcu- 
lated and  experimental  values  when  Lorenz'a 
formula  is  used,  and  which  he  showed  to  be  less 
in  proportion  than  when  the  old  empirical  for- 
mula is  used,  are  principally  due  to  the  influence 
of  dispersion,  and  that  they  would  in  great 
measure  vanish  if  this  disturbing  cause  could  ba 
overcome ;  that  with  substances  with  a  dis- 
persion equal  to  about  that  of  cinnamic  alcohot 
the  molecular  refraction  for  the  line  a  would 
serve  as  a  help  to  the  determination  of  tha 
chemical  constitution,  but  beyond  that  limit  the 
numerical  results  are  too  uncertain  to  be  of  use 
except  as  collateral  evidence ;  that  there  is  a 
direct  and  simple  proportion  between  the  num- 
ber of  unsaturated  groups  of  atoms  in  any  com- 
pound and  the  increase  of  the  molecular  re- 
fraction /  !LZ_  \£-  over    the    value    derivable 

from  the  empirical  chemical  formula;  that  the 
effect  on  refraction  of  the  acetylene  combina- 
tion, which  he  represents  by  = ,  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  ethylene,  or  doubly-linked  carbon, 
= ,  and  that  it  is  somewhat  greater,  but  not 
twice  as  great,  as  the  latter. 

Gladstone  questions  Briihl's  assumption  that 
both  cinnamic  alcohol  and  cinnamic  aldehyde 
have  four  pairs  of  doubly-linked  carbon  atoms, 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  widely-different 
dispersions ;  also  that  allyl  paracresolate  and 
anethol  are  similarly  constituted,  for  the  same 
reason.  He  also  thinks  that  the  evidence  as  to 
the  constitution  of  cymol  and  hexahydro-n'aph- 
thaleue  from  Briihl's  observations  is  not  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  one  having  three  pairs,  and  the  other 
two  pairs,  of  doubly-linked  carbon  atoms,  seeing 
that  they  have  nearly  the  same  dispersion. 
Nasini  {lAncei,  Re.  3, 164)  in  like  manner  holds 
that  these  particular  compounds  do  not  justify 
the  conclusions  that  Briihl  has  come  to  respect- 
ing them,  and  agrees  with  G.  that  the  dis- 
persion may  be  a  constant,  and  a  much  more 
sensitive  one  than  the  specific  refraction ;  and 
that  as  such  it  is  affected  more  and  varies  more 
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by  certain  little  ditfereilfiea  of  composition  and 
constitution  of  which  the  specific  refraction  does 
not  feel  the  influence. 

Briihl  {Z.P.  0.  1,  6)  maintains  that  Erlen- 
meyer's  constitutional  formula,  with  five  ethylene 
combinations,  correctly  represents  the  structure 
of  naphthalene,  and  those  derivatives  in  which 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  monovalent  elements. 
But  the  results  of  the  observations  on  which  he 
bases  this  conclusion  all  show  a  larger  incre- 
ment than  can  be  accounted  for  by  this  formula; 
the  excess  he  attributes  mainly  to  the  influence 
of  dispersion.  In  this  and  all  the  other  inquiries 
he  has  adopted  Lorenz's  formula,  and  the  solar 
line  C,  without  attempting  to  get  rid  of  the  influ- 
ence of  dispersion  by  the  use  of  Cauchy's  co-effi- 
cient of  refraction.  In  the  same  paper  he 
formulates  the  following  six   propositions : — 

fl)  Isomerides  of  similar  atomic  arrangement 
Stellungsisomere) .  have  similar  specific  and 
molecular  refractive  powers;  on  the  other  hand, 
those  isomerides  which  show  differences  of  satu- 
ration {S&ttigungsisomere)  have  various  specific 
and  molecular  refractive  powers ;  (2)  polymeric 
combinations  never  show  similar  specific  refrac- 
tive energy,  or  multiple  molecular  refraction  cor- 
responding to  the  molecular  weights;  (3)  trans- 
formations of  multiple  linkings  of  atoms  into 
simple  ones  have  as  their  result  a  diminution  of 
refraction,  equally,  whatever  the  kind  of  chemical 
change  may  be  (polymeric  or  isomeric  change) ; 
(4)  the  optical  effect  of  the  accumulation  of  mul- 
tiple linkings  is  the  same,  whether  it  produces 
open  chains  (amylene— diamylene)  or  ring  for- 
mations with  one  or  more  groups  of  rings  (as  in 
paraldehyde,  cymhydrene,  menthol,  &a.  in  the 
one  case,  and  in  turpentine  and  oajeputol  in  the 
other) ;  (5)  the  molecular  refraction  of  a  fully 
saturated  body  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  sum  of 
the  refractions  of  the  atoms  of  the  empirical 
chemical  formula,  each  of  these  being  reckoned 
as  united  by  single  bonds — all  those  are  to  be 
regarded  as  saturated  bodies  in  which  there  is  no 
multiple  linking  of  the  atoms,  such  as  the  true 
paraffins,  or  derivatives  of  the  general  formula 
(C»HJ,^^2)— aiHj;  (6)  all  unsaturated  bodies  show 
an  increased  refraction  which  is  proportional  to 
the  number  of  ethylene,  acetylene,  or  carbonyl 
combinations  present ;  the  proportion,  as  a  rule,  is 
the  more  exact  the  less  the  substances  in  question 
are  distinguished  by  a  specially  great  dispersion. 
While  holding  to  the  opinion  that  the  monovalent 
elements  have  virtually  each  but  one  refraction 
equivalent,  and  that  the  change  of  valency  in  the 
others  is  the  chief  cause  of  their  variable  refrac- 
tion, Bruhl  considers  that  exact  values  cannot 
be  obtained,  because  the  mode  of  the  grouping 
of  the  atoms  may  not  be  altogether  without  in- 
fluence. 

In  the  meantime,  Gladstone  (C.  J.  45,  241) 
had  brought  together  a  large  number  of  observa- 
tions on  organic  compounds,  both  liquids  and 
solutions  of  solids,  and  placed  against  them  the 
refraction-equivalents  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  values  for  the  elements : — 

Carbon,  saturated  .        .        .         Ba  5-0 
„       inC„H„     ....      5-95 
„       doubly  linked    .        •        .      6"1 

Hydrogen       .        .       .       •       .1*3 

Oxygen,  singly  linked    .        .        .      2'8 
„       doubly  „  ...      3-4 


Kitrogen 


in  bases,  NOj,  &o. 


.      41 
•       •  -        •      S-1 

Chlorine 99 

Bromine 15-3 

Iodine 24-5 

Sulphur,  singly  linked  .  .  .  14-1 
„  ddubly  linked  .  .  .  16-0 
_  Gladstone's  observations  confirm  Landolt's 
original  determination  for  H,  and  also  for  0  in 
saturated  compounds.  Gladstone  points  out 
that  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  G„Hn 
scarcely  come  up  to  Briihl's  previous  estimate 
of  the  higher  value  of  C,  so  that  in  these  cases 
he  has  adopted  the  figure  5-95  instead  of  6-1,  as 
the  difference  is  more  than  he  considers  can  be 
accounted  for  either  by  dispersion  or  by  the 
distance  from  the  boiling-points.  In  the  case  of 
those  substances  where  the  G  atoms  outnumber 
those  of  H,  all  of  which  show  an  inordinately  high 
refraction  and  are  at  the  same  time  enormously  dis- 
persive, Gladstone  points  out  that  Kanonnikoff's 
view  that  the  increase  is  due  to  dispersion  alone 
is  not  established  by  that  observer's  own  figures 
for  the  theoretical  limit  of  the  spectrum  according 
to  Cauchy's  formula.  He  admits,  however,  that  if 
the  limit  were  carried  back  considerably  further, 
though  stiU  fairly  within  what  Langley's  obser- 
vations would  allow,  the  values  would  so  far  ap- 
proximate as  to  render  it  not  impossible  that  the 
refraction-equivalent  of  C  might  prove  to  be  the 
same  in  these  compounds  as  in  the  benzenoid 
series,  or  wherever  it  is  doubly  linked.  As  to  the 
halogens,  the  figures  in  the  table  are  generally 
consistent  with  the  values  which  were  originally 
assigned  by  him  to  CI,  Br,  and  I,  viz.  9-9,  15-3, 
and  24-5  respectively.  These  numbers  are  very 
nearly  the  same  as  those  arrived  at  independently 
by  Haagen,  viz.  9-8,  15-3,  and  24-8.  The  values 
for  0  are  taken  from  Briihl's  original  determina- 
tions, though  the  evidence  of  the  alcohols  rather 
favours  his  old  estimate  of  2-9  for  the  line  A. 

With  regard  to  the  pheilomena  of  dispersion, 
Gladstone  points  out '  that  the  double  linking  of 
carbon  atoms,  while  it  does  not  much  affect  the 
specific  refraction,  widens  the  spectrum  greatly, 
to  such  an  extent  indeed  that  where  there  are 
three  pairs  of  such  carbon  atoms  the  specific 
dispersion  is  about  double  that  of  a  saturated 
compound  ;  where,  however,  the  carbon  atoms 
are  actually  in  excess  the  dispersion  becomes 
far  more  rapid.  This  is  evident  throughout,  but 
the  following  typical  hydrocarbons  may  illus- 
trate it : — 

Hexane  .  C^H„  sp.  ref.  0-5626,  sp.  disp.  0-0242 
Amylene  .  CsH,,  „  0-5708  „  00300 
Benzene  .  C„Ha  „  0-5595  „  0-0486 
NapthaleneCiA  ..  0-5870  „  00782 
Difluorene  C^Ht,     „      0-6057         „       0-1108 

or  the  following  alcohols  :— 
Isobutyl  alcohol  C^H.oO  sp.  ref.  0-4878,  sp.  disp.  0-0209 
AUyl  alcohol      C.H.O        „       0-4734       „       0-0276 
Phenol  0,H.O  „        0-6090        „        0-0476 

Naphthol  0„H.O       „       0  6487       „       00832 

•  The  effect  of  the  halogens  in  lowering  both 
the  specific  refraction  and  dispersion  is  very 
marked,    and  that  of    NOj   is   stiU  more   re- 

Gladstone  (O.  J.  59,  290,  589)  has  since  pub- 
lished other  long  series  of  observations  ;  includ- 
ing a  record  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of 
changes  of  temperature  on  the  refraction  of 
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some  highly-refractive  substances,  which  seem 
to  confirm  the  opinion  previously  expressed  by 
Dale  and  himself.  Among  the  substances  con- 
tained in  these  tables  the  benzyl  and  benzal 
camphors  of  Haller  call  for  special  notice,  as 
they  have  a  very  high  refraction,  and  a  disper- 
sion which  is  altogether  excessive.  The  latter 
compound  has  in  like  manner  a  very  high  rota- 
tory power.  The  hydracids  in  aqueous  solution 
are  shown  to  have  not  only  a  higher  value  than 
the  normal,  a  fact  which  has  long  been  observed, 
but  also  that  the  value  rises  with  dilution ;  and 
that  in  the  dispersion  the  excess  is  still  more 
striking.  The  same  fact  was  observed  by  Perkin 
in  regard  to  the  molecular  magnetic  rotation 
of  these  acids  dissolved  in  water,  both  as  to  the 
initial  excess,  and  to  its  increase  with  the  dilution 
up  to  a  certain  point  where  it  remained  nearly 
constant. 

Other  investigators  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  optical  properties  in  order  to  determine 
the  constitution  of  compound  bodies,  or  to  con- 
firm the  views  arrived  at  on  other  grounds. 
Knops  (A.  248, 175)  has  determined  the  indices  of 
refraction  of  the  methyl,  ethyl,  and  propyl  salts 
of  fumaric,  maleic,  mesaconic,  citraconic  and 
itaconic  acids.  A  comparison  of  these  acids  with 
their  ethereal  salts  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
fumaric  and  maleic  acids  contain  only  one 
doubly-linked  carbon  atoni;  and  that  fumaric 
acid  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  maleic  acid 
as  mesaconic  acid  does  to  citraconic  acid. 

Kanonnikoff  (X  pr.  [2]  31,  321, 497)  has  made 
a  long  series  of  observations  on  solutions  of 
solids,  of  which  he  tabulates  seventy-nine 
different  substances,  using  water,  alcohol, 
benzene,  and  chloroform  as  the  solvents.  As 
a  preliminary  inquiry,  he  reviewed  the  work 
of  former  investigators,  and  in  some  cases 
added  experiments  of  his  own  to  confirm  pre- 
vious conclusions:  that  the  refractive  energy 
of  a  substance  is  not  changed  in  passing  from 
the  state  of  a  liquid  to  that  of  a  gas  or  vapour ; 
that  the  same  applies  to  bodies  in  passing  from 
the  solid  to  the  liquid  condition  ;  that  the  re- 
fraction-equivalent of  a  mixture  of  liquids  is 
the  sum  of  the  refraction-equivalents  of  its  con- 
stituents ;  and  that  if  the  refraction-equivalent 
of  a  mixture  and  that  of  one  of  the  components, 
together  with  the  proportion  of  the  same,  is 
known,  the  refraction-equivalent  of  the  other 
component  can  be  calculated  ;  that  the  same 
law  applies  to  solutions  of  soUd  bodies,  and 
that  like  results  will  be  obtained  whatever  the 
solvent  may  be  ;  that  a  derivative  will  be  com- 
parable with  the  substance  from  which  it  is 
derived,  though  the  one  may  be  a  liquid  and  the 
other  a  solid  body,  as  in  the  case  of  mesaconic 
acid  and  ethyl  mesaconate.  From  the  results  of 
the  observations  above  referred  to,  K.  has  deter- 
mined the  refraction-equivalents  of  fourteen  of 
the  elements,  as  follows : — 


Element 

Bo 

Boo 

Element 

Bo 

Bo, 

Lithiam  .     '  • 

S-16 

3-00 

Magnesium  . 

7-03 

6-47 

Sodium    .       • 

4-22 

4-00 

Calcium 

9-32 

9-05 

Vota^slum       • 

7-76 

7-40 

Zino      . 

9  80 

9-40 

Copper     .       , 

11-30 

Strontium    . 

11-61 

11-25 

ttubidium       • 

12-04 

11-60 

Oadmium     . 

13-03 

12-66 

Silver 

13  05 

12-53 

Barium 

16-84 

15-28 

Cfe&imn  . 

19-55 

18-70 

Mercniy 

19-20 

17-90 

K.'s  values  for  the  solar  line  C  will  be  found  to  be 
generally  slightly  lower  than  those  determined 
by  Gladstone  for  the  line  A.  The  refraction- 
equivalents  for  the  theoretical  limit  of  the  spec- 
trum were  also  calculated  by  Cauchy's  formula 
from  observations  of  the  lines  a  and  p  of  hydro- 
gen. E.  also  gave  determinations  of  refraction - 
equivalents  of  thirty  organic  liquids,  showing 
the  excess  due  to  the  double  linking  of  the  car- 
bon atoms  wheijever  this  occurred. 

Nasini  (Lincei,  Be.  1, 1)  points  out  that  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  by  Gladstone  that  there 
maybe  a  third  and  higher  value  of  carbon  when  its 
four  bonds  are  satisfied  by  other  carbon  atoms, 
is  supported  qualitatively  by  the  researches  of 
Bernheimer  and  himself,  but  not  quantitatively, 
and  that,  therefore,  this  hypothesis  is  not  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  facts.  He  argues 
as  follows:  naphthalene  derivatives  have  two 
such  atoms,  while  cinnamic  alcohol  has  but  one, 
whereas  the  values  differ  but  very  little.  Anethol 
with  one  such  carbon  atom  has  a  much  greater 
excess  than  the  naphthalene  derivatives,  while 
styrol  shows  so  slight  an  excess,  that  on  this 
hypothesis  it  could  hardly  be  allowed  to  have 
any  carbon  atom  in  this  condition.  He  compares 
two  pairs  of  isomeric  bodies,  both  as  to  refraction 
and  dispersion, 


Substance 

". 

d 

Allyl  phenylate . 
Cinnamic  alcohol      , 

70-45 
73-83 

0-0173 
0-0220 

Allyl  paracresolate    . 
Anethol     . 

78-79 
82-95    , 

-    0-018 
0-0257 

from  which  he  infers  that  when  the  aUyl  gronp  is 
directly  united  to  the  benzene  nucleus  the  mole^ 
cular  refraction  greatly  increases,  whereas  when 
the  union  takes  place  through  the  intervention 
of  oxygen  no  augmentation  takes  place;  so  far, 
therefore,  while  supporting  the  hypothesis  of 
Gladstone,  he  does  not  find  any  proportionality 
between  the  number  of  such  carbon  atoms  and 
the  increase  of  refraction. 

Nasini  (Lincei,  Be.  3, 164)  criticises  some  of 
the  conclusions  of  Briihl  in  the  paper  on  the 
molecular  refraction  of  organic  liquids  of  high 
dispersive  power  {A.  -235,  1)  already  referred 
to;  and  in  particular  he  points  Qut  that  the 
elimination  of  dispersion,  if  that  were  possible, 
would  not  get  rid  of  the  discrepancies  betweein 
the  observed  and  calculated  values  for  the  re.' 
fraction  of  substances  of  high  refractive  power, 
and  he  cites  observations  on  a  series  of  sub- 
stances in  which  he  finds  the  constant  fact 
that  on  adding  a  saturated  side  chain  to  an 
aromatic  nucleus  the  specific  dispersion  di- 
minishes while  the  refractive  power  increases. 

Costa  [Q,  19)  has  made  observations  with  the 
special  object  of  testing  the  effect  on  dispersion  of 
adding  saturated  side  chains  to  a  benzene  or 
naphthalene  nucleus.  For  this  purpose  he  used 
compounds  of  amyl  with  benzene,  thymol, 
eugenol,  resorcin,  and  naphthol,  and  found  in' 
each  case  a  still  further  increase  in  the  refrac- 
tion-equivalent than  could  be  accounted  foi  by  the 
nucleus  itself,  while  at  the  same  time  the  speoifio 
dispersion  showed  a  decrease. 
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Dispersioii  equivalents.  In  the  same  way 
that  Gladstone  arrived  at  the  refraction-equiva- 
lents of  the  elements,  he  has  sought  also  to 
determine  the  dispersion-equivalents  of  several 
of  them;  and  {Pr.  42,  401)  he  has  given  the 
results  of  his  observations  upon  nine  of  them, 
together  with  the  values  for  the  combinations 
OHj  and  NOj.    The  values  are  as  follows : — 


Substance 

Ei 

Disp.Eqt.n-A  . 

Phosphorus 

18-3 

30 

Sulphur,  doubly  linked 

16-0 

2-6 

„      singly      „ 

14-0 

1-2 

Hydrogen  . 

1-3 

0-04 

Carbon 

5-0 

0-26 

... 

6-1? 

0-51 

. 

61 

0-66 

Oxygen,  doubly  linked 

8-4 

0-18 

singly      „ 

2-8 

0-10 

Chlorine    . 

9-9 

0-50 

Bromine    .        . 

15-8 

1-22 

Iodine        .        . 

24-5 

3-65 

Nitrogen    .        .        . 

4-1 

0-10 

CHj   . 

7-6 

0-34 

NOj  . 

11-8 

0-82 

It  will  be  observed  that  G-.  gives  three  dis- 
persion equivalents  for  G,  which  he  considers 
pretty  well  established,  and  he  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  may  not  be  an  intermediate 
refraction-eqaivalent  corresponding  to  the  dis- 
persion-equivalent 0'51,  which  is  found  in  such 
bodies  as  the  allyl  compounds  and  olefines.  In 
his  previous  paper  (Pr.  31,  327),  G-.  suggested 
that  there  is  a  still  higher  refraction-equivalent 
of  C  in  those  cases  in  which  it  has  four  bonds 
satisfied  by  other  C  atoms,  as  in  naphthalene 
and  pyrene.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this 
view,  it  appears  that  the  dispersion-equivalents 
of  these  bodies  are  enormously  high  —  much 
beyond  what  is  recognised  in  the  above  table. 

Briihl  (Z.  P.  O.  7,  2,  140)  has  since  modified 
his  views  upon  the  subject  of  dispersion ;  and 
has  worked  out  carefully  the  atomic  dispersions 
of  some  of  the  most  important  elements  that 
enter  into  organic  compounds.  In  the  course  of 
this  investigation  he  has  been  led  to  revise  his 
previous  figures  for  the  refraction  as  well  as  the 
dispersion.    They  now  stand  as  follows : — 


Carbon,  singly  linked    . 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen  (hydroxyl) 
„      (ether) 
„      (carbonyl) 
Nitrogen,  linked  singly 
with  C       .        .        . 
Chlorine       .        .        • 
Bromine       .        •        . 
Iodine  .        .        •        • 
Ethylene  bond      •        • 
Acetylene  bond    . 


Symbol        K.       Ry-Ba 


c 

H 
0' 
0< 
O" 

N' 
01 
Br 
I 


2-365 
1-103 
1-506 
1-655 
2-828 

2-76 
6014 
8-863 
13-808 
1-836 
2-22 


0-039 
0-036 
0-019 
0012 
0-086 

0-19 

0-176 

0-348 

0-774 

0-23 

0-19 


It  will  be  observed  that  B.  retains  Lorenz's  for- 
mula ;  and  that  he  takes  the  difference  between 
the  refraction  of  the  hydrogen  lines  y  and  a  as 
his  measure  of  dispersion.  He  now  acknow- 
ledges that  the  molecular  dispersion  can  be  re- 


garded and  employed  in  like  manner  with  the 
molecular  refraction  as  a  specific  expression  of 
the  material  composition  of  chemical  bodies ; 
and  that  the  dispersion  is  decidedly  more  sensi- 
tive to  structural  influences  than  the  refraction. 
His  inquiries  have  convinced  him  that  refrac- 
tion and  dispersion  are  in  no  general  sense  cor- 
Hflative  properties ;  but  that  certain  structural 
peculiarities  that  have  much  influence  upon  re- 
fraction have  little  upon  dispersion,  while  others 
have  the  opposite  effect,  and,  as  a  rule,  exercise 
a  much  stronger  influence  upon  the  dispersion. 
It  is  evident  that  this  must  be  so,  from  the  very 
high  relative  dispersion  of  0"  as  compared  with 
that  of  0'  or  0<,  and  the  large  proportionate 
dispersion  due  to  the  ethylene  bond. .  This  figure, 
■23,  B.  does  not,  however,  recognise  as  a  constant 
value.  These  revised  values  have  since  been 
used  by  him  in  his  inquiries  into  the  relations 
between  the  optical  properties  and  chemidkl 
constitution  of  epichlorhydrin,  the  aldehydes 
and  benzoyl  {B.  B.  24,  656),  in  which  he  draws 
attention  to  the  concurrence  of  the  evidence  de- 
rived from  chemical,  calorimetrical,.and  optical 
investigations. 

Essential  oils.  Gladstone  (O.  J.  17,  1; 
25,  1)  gave  a  long  list  of  observations  in 
which  he  recorded  the  circular  polarisation  as 
well  as  the  index  of  refraction.  The  power  of 
the  oils  in  rotating  the  plane  of  polarisation 
appears  to  be  very  diverse,  both  in  degree  and 
direction ;  but  he  suggests  that  a  comparison  of 
the  specific  gravity  and  of  the  length  of  the 
spectrum  may  in  some  cases  be  of  service  in 
determining  the  genuineness  or  otherwise  of  the 
oils.  The  hydrocarbons  obtained  from  these 
oils  (of  which  a  long  table  is  given)  divide  them- 
selves into  two  great  groups,  which  are  more 
fully  investigated  in  the  second' paper. 

•Subsequently  (0.  J.  49,  609)  the  effect  of  the 
higher  refraction  and  dispersion  of  C  when 
united  by  double  bonds  was  applied  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  structure  of  the  essential  oils. 
Taking  2-2  as  the  increased  refraction  for  the 
solar,  line  A,  and  0-8  as  the  increased  dispersion, 
H — A,  due  to  one  pair  of  'doubly-linked  carbon 
atoms,  the  terpenes  indicate,  both  by  their  re- 
fraction and  dispersion,  that  they  contain  only 
one  pair  of  carbon  atoms  doubly  linked,  thus 
corroborating  the  views  of  those  who,  on  chemi- 
cal grounds,  have  held  that  a  terpene  requires 
the  addition  of  only  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or 
their  equivalent,  to  saturate  it.  The  refraction 
and  dispersion  of  solid  inactive  camphene  also 
show  that  this  substance  does  not  contain  more 
than  one  pair  of  doubly-linked  carbon  atoms, 
which  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  it  com- 
bines with  only  one  molecule  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  is  directly  converted  by  oxidation  into 
camphor  0,i,H,j0,  which  is  certainly  a  saturated 
compound  both  by  chemical  and  optical  evi- 
dence. In  the  same  way,  the  citrenes  give  a 
refraction  and  dispersion  indicative  of  the  pre- 
sence of  two  pairs  of  doubly-linked  cajbon  atoms. 
Allied  to  these  are  several  hydrocarbons  having 
different  amounts  of  hydrogen,  and  the  number 
of  doubly-linked  carbon  atoms  varying  accord- 
ingly. Thus,  while  citrene  0,„H,i  has  two 
pairs,  cymene  0|oH,4  has  three,  while  menthene 
C,|,H,8  has  but  one  pair  of  doubly-Unked  carbon 
atoms,  and  oymhydrene  Gi^S^haa-  none,  being 
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a  saturated  body.  Pentene  and  isoprene  C^Hg 
are  identical  in  their  optical  properties,  and  in- 
dicate that  no  less  than  four  of  the  five  carbon 
atoms  are  doubly  Linked,  -which  accords  with 
the  fact  that  these  compounds  combine  with  four 
atoms  of  bromine  or  two  molecules  of  hydro- 
shloric  acid.  The  following  table  will  illustrate 
the  foregoing  conclusions  : — 


m  2-408449 

/iNa  2-417024  and  2-417227 

Mm  2-425487 
These  figures  give  E  =  4-8,  a  result  slightly  lower 
than  his  earlier  observations  on  the  diamond,  in 
which  the  index  for  the  red  part  of  the  spec- 
trum is  recorded  as  2-434,  and  the  8.G.  3-55. 
Selenion.       Sirks   (P.   143,   429)   made 


Experimontal 

Pairs  o£  0 

atoms  doubly 

Unked 

-     Tlieoretical 

Hydrocarbons 

Speoifio  refrac- 
tive energy 

Specific  dis- 
persive energy 

Specific  refrac- 
tive energy 

Specific  dis- 
persive energy 

Cymhydrene       >        . 
Menthene   .... 
The  terpenes      .        . 
Terebenthene     .        . 
Gamphene  .... 
The  cedrenes      . 
The  citrenes 
Isoterebenthene . 
Gaoutcbene 

Gymene      .... 
Isoprene     . 

0-543 
0-548 
0-537 
0-537 
0-528 
0-538 
0-551 
0-552 
0-554 
0-560 
0-592 

0-0246 
.  0-0313 
0-0295 
0-0294 
00269 
0-0296 
0-0334 
e-0337 
0-0366 
0-0406 
0-0470 

none 

one 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

two 

do. 

do. 
three 

four 

0-543 
0-547 
0-537 

f) 

0-553 

J) 

0-558  . 
0-585 

0-0243 
0-0298 
0-0296 

» 

1) 

0-0354 

it 

0-0413 
0-0472 

The  advance  in  these  experimental  figures 
with  the  double  linking  is  evident,  though  it  is 
obscured  in  the  first  two  oases  by  the  larger 
amount  of  hydrogen  contained  in  cymhydrene 
and  menthene.  The  influence  of  the  double 
linking  upon  the  specific  dispersive  energy  is 
apparent  at  a  glance,  and  renders  this  property 
more  valuable  than  the  refractive  energy  in 
determining  the  rational  constitution ;  though, 
of  course,  it  is  in  the  agreement  of  th«  two  that 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  must  be  sought. 

Kanonnikoff  {Bl.  [2]  36,  557)  had  already 
pointed  out  the  differences  between  the  calfcu- 
lated  and  observed  refraction  equivalents  for  the 
following  substances ; — 


Substance 

Ka> 

Calcu- 
lated 

Differ- 
ence 

Peppermint  camphor    . 

77-6 

77-1 

■fO-5 

Gajeputene  hydrate 

74-8 

74-5 

■fO-3 

Terebenthene    hydrate. 

IsBvogyrate 

77-1 

74-5 

-H2-6 

French      terebenthene. 

Iffivogyrate 

71-7 

69-2 

-1-2-5 

Hydrocarbon          from 

oleum  Camilla  . 

71-9 

69-2 

+  2-7 

Hydrocarbon           from 

oleum  thymiani 

71-4 

69-2 

+  2-2 

Isoterebenthene    . 

73-6 

69-2 

-1-4-4 

Carvol  . 

74-8 

69-4 

-1-5-4 

Gymene  from  camphor . 

72-0 

66-6 

-h5-4 

E.  has  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  first 
two  contain  no  double  bond,  that  the  two  tere- 
benthenes  and  the  two  hydrocarbons  contain 
one  double  Bond,  that  isoterebenthene  contains 
two,  and  that  carvol  and  cymene  contain 
three,  double  bonds. 

Garb  on.  Schrauf  (Tf.  22,  424)  made  ob- 
servations on  the  refraction  of  a  Brazilian 
diamond  of  the  first  water,  the  S.G.  of  which 
was  3-516,  with  the  foUowing  results : — 


observations  on  the  refraction  and  dispersion 
of  solid  Se.  By  pressing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  melted  Se  between  two  glass  plates, 
he  prepared  a  thin  film  of  the  substance,  which 
exhibited  Nevrton's  interference  bands.  From 
these  he  was  able  to  calculate  the  index  of 
refraction  for  the  solar  lines  A,  a,  B  and  G,  with 
an  estimated  error  not  exceeding  0-003;  and 
for  D,  with  some  difficulty  and  uncertainty,  to 
the  second  place  of  decimals  only.  The  values, 
obtained  were :— j»a  2-654,  m«  2-692,  mb  2-730, 
Ha  2-787,  Md  2-98.  From  these  S.  calculated 
the  dispersion  as  compared  with  water,  calcspar, 
and  GSj,  the  figures  in  each  case  being  reduced 
to  the  standard  of  /»„ — ^Ma  =  100 ; — 


^a-fA 

Mb-/** 

A'o-Z'b 

I^B-I^a 

Water 

36 

31 

33 

88 

Calcspar    . 

36 

30 

34 

90 

Disulphide       of 

carbon    . 

34 

31 

35 

99 

Selenion     . 

29 

30 

42 

146 

Comparing  Se  with  CS„  he  found  that  while  in 
the  case  of  CS^  ft,— i"o  differed  very  slightly  from 

Mo— Ma.  in  the  case  of  Se  f^T:^'' =  1-46. 
/'o— ^A 

In  testing  Cauchy's  and  Christofle's  formula 
for  the  index  of  the  ray  of  infinite  wave-length 
by  the  above  observations,  the  former  gave  2-733 
and  the  latter  2-433.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Cauchy's  co-efficient  of  refraction  i^  somewhat 
higher  than  the  observed  value  for  the  solar  line 
B,  which  is  2-730,  the  co-efficient  of  dispersion 
in  this  particular  case  being  a  minus  quantity. 

Phosphorus.  Gladstone  and  Dale  (P.  M. 
1859)  measured  the  index  of  refraction  of  both 
solid  and  liquid  P,  an  element  remarkable  not  only 
for  its  very  high  refractive  power,  but  for  an  un- 
precedented amount  of  dispersion.  For  solid  P 
at  25°  they  obtained  for  «a  2-1059,  for  md  2-1442, 
and  lor  the  extreme  limit  visible  in  the  violet 
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portion  of  the  speoirum  ^'3097.  Assuming  the 
latter  to  be  equivalent  to  /ihi  the  length  of  the 
spectrum  fi-u—UA  =  0-2038.  For  liquid  P  at  35° 
they  obtained  the  following : — 


l^i. 

Md 

/»F 

Ma 

End  of 
violet 

2-0389 

2-0746 

2-1201 

2-1710 

2-2267 

The  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state 
is  attended  with  a  considerable  diminution  of 
density,  the  ratio  between  the  density  and  the 
refraction  being  about  the  same  in  the  two  con- 
ditions. The  Ba  of  P  is  taken  at  18-3  from  the 
above  observations  on  liquid  P,  but  Gladstone 
points  out  (G.  J.  28,  101)  that  when  combined 
with  0  it  seems  to  have  a  much  smaller  refrac- 
tion, HPO3  giving  a  less  value  (18-0)  than  the  P 
it  contains,  while  H,PO,  also  has  a  refraction- 
equivalent  of  only  23-6. 

Sulphur.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Gladstone 
in  1869  (r.  159, 9)  that  while  S,  whether  solid  or 
liquid,  has  a  refraction-equivalent  of  16-0  or  16-3 
for  the  solar  line  A,  the  equivalent  for  S  deduced 
.from  CSj  was  15-85 ;  that  the  difference  between 
KCN  and  KCNS  gave  a  value  of  lG-24,  and  that 
BjCLj  gave  a  Bimilar  figure.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  was  evident  that  in  the  two  gases 
HjS^  14-28,  and  802  =  14-91,  or  in  Uquefied 
802=14-59,  the  refraction-equivalent  of  S  can- 
not amount  to  lC-0,  nor  yet  in  H^SO,,  which  has 
a  refraction-equivalent  of  only  21-9. 

Wiedemaim  and  Nasini  have  subsequently 
igiven  considerable  attention  to  the  values  of  8 
in  combination.  Wiedemann  (W.  17,  577)  in- 
vestigated the  sulphur  substitution  products  of 
the  carbonic  esters,  and  obtained  the  following 
results : — 


influences,  in  a  very  distinct  maimer,  the  value 
of  the  index  of  refraction.  Prom  the  refraction- 
equivalents  given  above  W.  obtains  the  value 
14-04  for  S'  in  the  compounds  II.  and  III.;  and 
for  8"  15-20,  16-31,  and  17-45  respectively. 
Using  Lorenz's  formula  he  gets  the  value  of 
7-94  for  S',  and  9-09,  9-44,  and  9-33  for  S". 
Whichever  formula  be  adopted,  the  figures  show 
that  the  atomic  refraction  of  S,  like  that  of  0,  is 
greater  when  8  is  doubly  linked  to  an  atom  of 
carbon.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  above 
results  are  based  upon  the  recognised  values  of 
0,  H,  0',  and  0",  which  give 

^°OGh'  =  ^«>  45-91,  and  Eoo  27-76; 

and  also  that  W.  takes  as  the  value  of  8'  the 
mean  derived  from  the  observations  II.  and  III. 
If  Wiedemann  had  adopted  a  direct  comparison 
of  the  actual  observations,  the  values  of  S" 
Sfould  approximate  more  closely  according  to 
tift  old  formula,  and  less  closely  according  to 
Lorenz's  formula. 

Kasini  (G.  13,  296 ;  Lincei,  Be.  1,  1)  has 
determined  the  value  for  S  in  various  compounds. 
From  sundry  organic  sulphides  and  mercaptans 
he  obtained  the  atomic  refraction  of  8  corre- 
sponding to  alcoholic  oxygen.  From  CS.^,  and 
from  the  compound  CS(OC2Hj)2,  he  deduced  the 
refraction  of  8  corresponding  to  aldehydic  oxy- 
gen:— 


Sulphur 

n. 

B«. 

Ba 

R„ 

8'  (singly 
linked)     . 

S"  (doubly 
linked)     . 

14-10 
1605 

13-53 
15-09 

7-87 
9-02 

7-65 
8-84 

d 

fLi 

"Na 

»* 

.Eo= 

E« 

I. 

<^g 

0-975 

1-3837 

1-3858 

1-3876 

45-66 

27-86 

U. 

«o^8S 

1-0285 

1-4479 

1-4515 

1-4544 

56-95 

34-11 

III. 

coicg 

1-085 

1-5168 

1-5237 

1-5287 

69-15 

40-57 

IV. 

c«8§l: 

1-0325  7 

1-4563 

1-4601 

1-4632 

67-82 

34-56 

V, 

<^$: 

1-085 

1-5304 

1-5370 

1-5431 

70-26 

41-23 

VI. 

^4^k 

1-152 

_  1-6105 

1-6210 

— 

82-73 

47-56 

From  these  figures  it  wUl  be  seen  (1)  that  the 
index  of  refraction  rises  whenever  an  atom  of  0 
is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  S,  and  that  so  much 
the  more,  the  more  8  there  is  already  in  the 
compound ;  (2)  that  the  refractive  indices  of  the 
combinations  which  contain  the  radicle  CS  are 
greater  than  those  of  their  analogues  containing 
CO ;  (3)  that  the  refractive  index  likewise 
increases  if,  besides  the  radicle,  first  one  and 
then  a  second  atom  of  8  replaces  O,  and  in  the 
latter  case  more  than  in  the  former;  (4)  the 
isomeric  bodies  II.  and  IV.,  as  well  as  III.  and 
v.,  have  quite  diflerent  indices  of  refraction,  and 
in  both  cases  the  compound  that  has  the  S  in 
the  radicle  has  the  higher  index.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  position  of  the  S  in  the  compound 


But  when  examining  other  compounds,  such  as 
HjSO,,  SO3,  and  80^,  N.  found  that  whatever 
hypothesis  he  adopted  as  to  their  constitution 
— or,  in  other  terms,  whatever  value  he  took  for 
the  atomic  refraction  of  0 — he  obtained  values 
for  8,  not  very  discordant  among  themselves,  but 
totally  different  from  those  given  above.  Treat- 
ing the  sulphur  as  divalent,  Boo  varied  from 
8-10  to  9-01 ;  as  tetravalent,  from  6-94  to  8-43 ; 
as  hexavalent,  from  6-63  to  7-85.  Calculating 
by  Lorenz's  formula,  K^;,  ranged  from  5-24  to 
6-27  in  the  first  case,  from  4-51  to  4-91  in  the 
second,  and  from  3-13  to  3-79  in  the  third. 
Some  observations  recorded  by  £anormikofl 
(J.  B.  15,  434)  substantially  support  these 
figures. 
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Nasini  and  Soala  {Limei,  Be.  1886, 617,  623) 
record  observations  on  the  sulphocyanides, 
which  show  that  the  mustard-oil  compounds  have 
refractive  and  dispersive  powers  in  excess  of  those 
of  their  isomerides,  while  phenylio  isosulpho- 
cyanide  has  a  specific  refraction  and  dispersion 
far  above  the  calculated  values — exceeding,  in 
fact,  oil  of  cassia  or  CS^.  In  this  combination 
the  union  of  the  group  S=C:=N,  endowed  with 
a  high  refractive  power,  with  the  phenylic  group, 
also  highly  refractive,  appears  to  produce  a 
heightening  of  the  refrangibility,  a  phenomenon 
which  N.  regards  as  analogous  to  the  increase 
in  refraction  which  he  observed  when  in  the 
benzene  group  an  unsaturated  side  chain  is 
joined  to  an  unsaturated  carbon  atom.  In  com- 
pounds containing  four  atoms  of  S  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  refraction  above  what  is  estimated  from 
the  value  of  S  in  CSz,  the  monothiooarbonates 
of  Et  and  Pr  giving  a  value  of  17'4  and  17"5  for 
the  refraction-equivalent  of  sulphur. 

Nasini  a.  Oosta  {1st.  Ch.  Borne,  1891)  mttde 


lished  {Ar.  N.  3)  a  long  series  of  very  care- 
ful  determinations  of  the  indices  of  refraction  ol 
mixtures  of  H^SO^  and  H^O,  in  various  propor- 
tions for  all  the  principal  lines  of  the  solar 
spectrum  froin  A  to  H  inclusive.  These  show 
a  progressive  increase  in  refraction  and  disper- 
sion with  every  addition  of  H2SO4,  until  a  maxi- 
mum is  reached  at  a  point  corresponding, 
apparently,  with  the  monohydrate  of  the  acid, 
after  passing  which  the  refraction  and  disper- 
sion suddenly  decline,  while  the  density  of  the 
mixture  continues  to  increase.  Out  of  the 
seventeen  series  of  determinations  at  different 
concentrations,  the  seven  most  cone,  are  given 
below,  the  central  one  of  the  series  representing 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  maximum.  The 
indices  are  all  reduced  to  a  temperature  of  18'8°. 
The  specific  gravity  given  in  the  line  below  is 
for  0°,  water  at  the  same  temperature  being 
taken  as  1-0.  In  the  cases  of  the  two  O's  and 
the  two  H's,  the  higher  one  in  each  corresponds 
with  the  lines  so  designated  by  Fraunhofer. 


63-69  p.c. 

71-97  P.O. 

8l-«  P.O. 

85-93  P.O. 

88-97  P.O. 

91-43  p.c. 

94-72  p.0. 

SO. 

SO, 

SO, 

SO. 

SO. 

SO. 

sor 

A 

1-40819 

1-41930 

1-43049 

1-43279 

1-43151 

1-42918 

1-42683 

a 

1-40928 

1-42042 

1-43168 

1-43385 

1-43270 

1-43035 

1-42781 

B 

1-41016 

1-42133 

1-43263 

1-43476 

1-43357 

1-43114 

1-42868 

C 

1-41112 

1-42227 

1-43360 

1-43579 

1-43444 

1-43198 

1-42944 

D 

1-41342 

1-42466 

1-43596 

1-43807 

1-43669 

1-43426 

1-43163 

E 

1-41618 

1-42740 

1-43877 

1-44081 

1-43944 

1-43701 

1-43431 

b 

1-41669 

1-42793 

1-43928 

1-44130 

1-43996 

1-43749 

1-43484 

P  - 

1-41838 

1-42967 

1-44103 

1-44311 

1-UU3 

1-43922 

1-43649 

G 

1-42058 

1-43186 

1-44327 

1-44534 

1-44392 

1-44144 

1-43869 

G 

1-42233 

1-43364 

1-44507 

1-44706 

1-44569 

1-44316 

1-44037 

H 

1-42421 

1-43561 

1-44703 

1-44901 

1-44759 

1-44512 

1-44229 

H 

1-42567 

1-43696  . 

1-44841 

1-45040 

1-44883 

l-44fi40 

1-44347 

S.G. 

1-55438 

1-64925 

1-76066 

1-80676 

1-83123 

1-84485 

1-84994 

further  studies  of  S  and  its  compounds.  They 
conclude  that  the  oxygen  compounds,  which  are 
generally  distinguished  by  a  low  refractive  and 
dispersive  power  as  compared  with  those  not 
oxygenated,  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
groups  :  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  derived 
from  SO2  have  the  higher,  and  those  derived  from 
SO3  have  the  lower,  refractive  and  dispersive 
powers.  KanonnikofE  (S.  Ph.  Ch.  Buss.  16, 129) 
assunied  that  the  refraction  of  S  varies  with  the 
change  of  valency,  and  assigned  the  following 
values  for  B„: — 

S  divalent      14- 10 
S  tetravalent    8-72  (in  sulphones) 
S  hexavalent  4-85  (in  H^SOJ 
but  this  is  not  accepted  by  N.  and  0.    They  find 
that  the  accumulation  of  S  in  the  molecule  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
the  refractive  and  dispersive  power.    In  this  re- 
spect, though  not  in  others,  S  appears  to  have 
much  analogy  with  carbon.    Throughout  this 
investigation  N.  and  G.  tested  the  dispersion 

formula  of  Ketteler,  — TZ^<  ^"^  which  a  and  6 

represent  rays  of  different  wave-length,  and  found 
that  it  gave  very  uniform  results ;  but  from  a 
physico-chemical  point  of  view  they  dp  not  regard 
this  facias  an  argument  in  favoijr  of  the  formula. 
Sulphuric  acid.    Van  der  Willigen  pub- 


Van  der  Willigen  pointed  out  that  the  formula 


ii00-pyJ^^p!!L-_ 


-1 


=  100 


n"'-l 
d" 


will  not 


apply  to  mixtures  of  HjSOj  and  water,  where 
100  —p  and  p  are  the  respective  weights  of  the 
two  mixed  liquids,  n,  n',  and  n"  the  indices  of 
refraction,  and  d,  d\  d"  the  densities  of  the  two 
liquids  and  the  mixture  respectively.  Dale  and 
Gladstone  had  formerly  stated  that  the  same  was 
the  case  in  respect  of  their  formula. 

Nickel  and  iron  carbonyls.  Ludwig 
Mond  has  prepared  Ni(C0)4  and  Fe(C0)5,  both 
liquids  of  a  highly-refractive  character.  The 
former  has  been  examined  optically  by  Nasini 
(Lincei,  Be.  7, 411),  and  the  latter  by  Gladstone. 
E.  for  the  nickel  compound  was  found  to  be  as 
high  as  67-7,  which,  deducting  8-4  for  the  value 
of  each  CO,  gives  Ea  =  24-1  for  the  metal  itself, 
instead  of  about  10-0,  as  determined  from  the 
chloride,  sulphate,  and  nitrate.  This  would 
seem  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  the  refrac- 
tive power  varies  with  change  of  valency,  in- 
creasing with  the  increased  power  of  combination.! 
In  this  compound  the  Ni  is  regarded  by  Mond  a. 
Nasini  as  octovalent,  and  as  justifying  Men- 
del^efE  in  placing  it  in  Group  VIII.  of  his  system 
of  classification.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  disposed  to  think  that  the  metal  in  both  com-' 
pounds  is,  as  usual,  divalent,  and  that  it  is  the 
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CO  which  has  a  greatly  increased  value.  He 
obtained  for  Pe(C0)5,  Ei  =  67-33,  Ed  =  69-40. 
These  figures  show  not  only  a  very  high  refrac- 
tion, but  also  very  great  dispersive  power. 

Silver  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride. 
Wernicke  (A.  142,  560)  measured  the  re- 
fraction and  dispersion  of  light  by  these  salts 
in  two  different  ways:  (1)  by  examining  the 
light  reflected  from  glass,  plates  covered  with  a 
layer  of  these  salts,  by  means  of  a  spectroscope, 
and  noting  the  position  of  the  dark  interference- 
bands  ;  (2)  by  direct  measurements  of  small 
prisms  made  of  the  fused  salts.  The  portion  of 
the  spectrum  observed  ranged  from  the  solar 
line  C  to  G.  The  dispersion  /uq-jid  was  about 
twenty-seven  times  that  of  water  in  the  case  of 
the  iodide ;  that  of  the  other  two  salts  is  much 
less,  though  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
flint  glass.  Agl  seems  capable  of  existing  in 
two  conditions :  at  temperatures  above  138°  it 
gives  a  short  spectrum  limited  to  the  red,  yellow, 
and  green,  while  below  that  temperature  it 
gives  a  spectrum  twice  as  long,  showing  all  the 
colours.  W.  believes  that  Agl  is  partly  disso- 
ciated at  the  higher  temperatures. 

Bromine.  Weegmann  {Diss.  Bonn,  1888) 
determmed  the  refraction-equivalent  of  Br  by  Lo- 
renz's,  as  well  as  by  the  older,  formula,  for  both 
iho  hydrogen  lines,  o,  and  Cauchy 's  limit,  from  a 
scries  of  ethylene  and  acetylene  compounds, 
adopting  Bruhl's  values  for  C,  H,  and  the  ethyl- 
ene linking.  The  following  are  his  figures  for 
Br  compared  with  those  arrived  at  by  Briihl : — 


Bromine 

E„ 

B. 

Roo 

K. 

Weegmaim 
Bruhl       . 

14-78 
14-al 

15-38 
15-39 

8-56 
8-70 

8-83 
8-95 

Fluorine.  The  writer  of  this  article  has 
collated  the  observations  made  by  various  ob- 
servers on  bodies  containing  F  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  refraction-equivalent  of  this  element 
(P.  M.  1885.  481).  Those  of  Brewster  on  cryo- 
lite, of  Brewster,  WoUaston,  Fizeau,  Stefan, 
and  Zohlrausch  on  fluorspar,  and  of  Gladstone 
on  aqueous  solutions  of  KF,  give  a  refraction- 
equivalent  for  F  varying  from  0-29  to  0-32. 
Those  of  Topsoe  and  Christiansen  on  crystalline 
silicofiuorides  of  Cu,  Ni,  Zn,  Mg,  and  Mn,  of 
the  formula  ESiF„.6H,p,  give  a  refraction- 
equivalent  for  F  varying  from  0-62  to  0-84 ;  while 
(NHJjSiFj  gives  0-59  for  F.  The  latter  figures 
must  be  accepted  with  caution,  as  a  very  slight 
difference  in  the  values  ascribed  to  the  other 
elements  will  account  for  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
crepancy. It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  any 
ease  the  refraction-equivalent  is  of  exceedingly 
email  amount,  and  that  the  specific  refraction, 
even  if  the  highest  value  be  taken,  can  scarcely 
be  the  half  of  that  of  any  other  element  known. 

J.  H.  and  G.  Gladstone  (P.  M.  1891.  1)  have 
investigated  the  optical  properties  of  fluorbenz- 
ene  and  allied  compounds.  The  molecular  re- 
fraction for  CeHjF,  for  six  lines  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  is  given  in  the  following  table ;  from 
this  is  deducted  the  value  for  benzene  less  one 
atom  of  H,  leaving  a  small  balance  as  the  atomic 
refraction  of  fluorine. 

These  figures  are  remarkable  as  giving  a  nega- 
tive value  for  the  dispersion  Bb-B^,  namely  the 


Ra 

Ro 

n^ 

E, 

Ec 

45-61 
45'17 

0-44 

Bh 

O.H.l? 
O.H. 

42-92 
42-29 

0-63 

43-33 
42-70 

0-63 

43-70 
43-17 

44'6S 
44-20 

6-48 

46-40 
46-05 

V 

0-53 

0-35 

quantity,  —0-28.  According toLorenz's  formula 
E'i  =  0-92  and  R'h  =  0-84,  showing  in  like  manner 
a  negative  dispersion.  The  observations  of 
Bailie,  Stefan,  and .  Sarasin  on  fluorspar,  and 
those  of  the  authors  on  solutions  of  KF  and 
NHjF,  all  distinctly  confirm  the  foregoing  evi- 
dence as  to  the  anomalous  dispersion ;  while  a 
comparison  of  the  refraction  of  the  three  lines 
0,  D,  and  F  of  the  solid  silioofluorides  measured 
by  Topsoe  and  Christiansen,  and  the  author's 
observations  on  aqueous  solutions  of  Hi,SiF8, 
seem  to  point  in  the  same  direction. 

Liquefied  gases.  Bleekrode  {Pr.  37,  339) 
adopted  a  special  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  indices  ot  refraction  of  liquefied  gases,  con- 
sisting of  a  modification  of  a  Faraday  tube, 
forming  a  vessel  having  two  parallel  side  plates, 
free  from  leakage  even  at  high  pressures.  By 
observing,  through  a  microscope  provided  with 
a  graduated  scale  and  a  micrometer  screw,  test 
objects,  such  as  lepidoptera  scales,  attached  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  plates  of  the  cell,  the 
variation  in  the  focus  between  the  direct  obser- 
vation and  that  through  the  cell  and  liquid  was 
found,  and,  with  a  correction  for  the  effect  of 
the  glass,  he  obtained  the  data  from  which  to 
calculate  the  index  of  refraction  according  to 

the  equation  — — ==/*,  in  which  D  represents 

D-a 
the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  liquid  and  d  the 
apparent  displacement  of  the  test  object.  The 
observations  were  taken  both  with  a  sodium  flame 
and  with  daylight,  and  the  calculated  probable 
error  of  the  result  amounted  to  ±  0-003.  The 
first  table  on  p.  238  gives  the  results  of  B.'s  obser- 
vations compared  with  those  of  Dulong,  Ketteler, 
CrouUebois,  and  Lorenz  on  the  same  substances 
in  the  gaseous  state;  the  specific  refraction  is 
calculated  by  both  the  formulee  in  common  use. 
B.  drew  attention  to  the  remarkably  low 
S.G.  of  ethylene,  as  the  lightest  fiuid  substance 
known  ;  his  determinations  gave  0-335  at  8°, 
0-361  at  6°,  and  0-386  at  3°.  B.  also  gave 
determinations  of  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the 
following  substances  taken  by  the  same  process  ; 
and  commented  on  the  high  indices  of  the 
organo-metallic  compounds  as  inconsistent  with 
the  opinion  expressed  by  early  observers  that  a 
high  index  of  refraction  is  indicative.  Qf  a  body 
being  combustible.      ■ 


Substance 

Temp. 

Md 

Hydrobromic  acid      . 

10° 

1-325 

Do.                 .        . 

15° 

1-330 

Hydriodic  acid    .        • 

16-5° 

1-466 

Bromine     .... 

13° 

1-571 

Methylamine      . 

17-5° 

1-342 

Dimethylamine  . 

17° 

1-350 

Trimethylamine . 

16° 

1-353 

Zinc  ethyl  .... 

12-5° 

,  ,  1-485 

Zinc  methyl        .        . 

14° 

1-474 

Aluminium  ethyl        .        . 

6-5° 

1-480 

Aluminium  methyl     . 

12° 

1-432 
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Substance 

Liquid 

d 

s.a. 

f'O 

Liquid 

aas 

Liquid 

Qaa 

SnlphnroiiB  anhydride .... 

1-359 

1-351 

0-252 

0-236 

0-153 

0-157 

Cyanogen     

0-866 

1-327 

0-378 

0-350 

0-234 

0-233 

Hydrocyanic  acid         .... 

0-697 

1-264 

0-379 

0-368 

0-238 

0-246 

Nitrous  oxide 

0-870 

1-204 

0-235 

0-255 

0-150 

0-170 

Carbonic  anhydride     .... 

0-863 

1-196 

0-227 

0-221 

0-145 

0-147. 

Hydrochloric  acid        .... 

0-854 

1-257 

0-300 

0-277 

0-190 

0-185 

Chlorine 

1-33 

1-367 

0-270 

0-240 

0-169 

0-160 

Ammonia 

0-616 

1-325 

0-528 

0-490 

0-327 

0-327 

Ethylene      .        .'      . 

0-361 

1-180 

0-498 

0-526 

0-321 

0-350 

Hydrogen  phosphide    .        .        .        . 

0-622 

1-323 

0-519 

0-500 

0-322 

0-333 

Hydrogen  sulphide       .... 

0-91 

1-390 

0-429 

0-413 

0-262 

0-275 

Liveing  and  Dewar  (P.  if.  1892.  205)  have 
determined  the  refractions  of  three  liquefied  gases, 
at  their  respective  boiling-points,  by  direct  ob- 
servation through  a  hollow  prism.  They  obtained 
the  following  results  for  the  sodium  line  D : — : 


Oxygen  . 
Nitrous  oxide 
Ethylene 


ihi 


1-2236 
1-3345 
1-3632 


3-182 
11-587 
17-556 


2-024 

7-163 

10-752 


Alums.  The  indices  of  refraction  of  some 
of  the  alums  have  been  measured  by  several 
observers,  amongst  them  Grailioh,  Eock,  Eohl- 
rausch,  Stefan,  TopsSe,  and  Christiansen.  The 
most  complete  series  of  observations  on  in- 
organic sulphuric  alums  is  that  of  Soret  (Ar.  8c. 
Genive,  12, 553 ;  14, 96 ;  20,  517),  including  those 
containing  Bb,  Cs,  In  and  Qa.  His  mode  of 
determination  was  by  total  reflection,  which  he 
considered  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  he 
gave  indices  which  he  calculated  to  be  correct 
to  two  units  in  the  fourth  place  of  decimals. 
His  observations  were  given  for  eight  rays  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  viz.  the  lines  a,  B,  C,  D,  B,  6,  F, 
and  G.  He  remarked  on  the  very  low  value  of 
the  index  of  refraction  of  the  Na — ^Al  alum. 
He  gave  the  following  comparative  table  for  lij,, 
showing  that  the  different  series  of  alums  vary 
in  general  with  much  regularity.  The  hori- 
zontal lines  contain  the  same  metal,  and  the 
vertical  lines  the  same  metal  or  alkaUue 
radicle. 


NH. 

K 

Bb 

Os 

Tl 

Aluminium 
Indium      • 
Gallium     . 
Ohromium  • 
Iron   .       • 

1-4594 
1-4664 
1-4683 
1-4S42 
1-4848 

1-4664 

1-4663 
1-4814 
l-48ir 

1-4666 
1-4638 
-1-4668 
1-4816 
1-4833 

1-4586 
1-4652 
1'4649 
1-4810 
1-4838 

1-4976 

1-6066 
1-6228 
1-6236 

Calculating  for  each  salt  the  difference  between 
its  /ij>  and  that  of  the  ammoniacal  alum  on  the 
same  horizontal  line,  Soret  obtained : — 


Alnmininm 
Indium  . 
Gallium  . 
Oliromium . 
Ii-on    . 


NH.-K 


+0-0030 

0-0030 
0-0028 
0-0031 


NH.-Bb 


+0-0028 
0-0026 
00026 
0-0U27 
00025 


NH.-Oa 


+0-0008 
0-0012 
0-0034 

•  0-0032" 
0-0010 


KH.-T1 


-0-0381 

00383 
0-0386 
0-0388 


These  figures  show  a  close  accord,  except  in  the 
(p^se  of  Cs,  in  which  th9  Gi|,  an4  Qt  compounds 


appear  to  be  too  low.  Soret  did  not  consider 
that  the  impurity  in  the  specimens,  if  any  existed, 
could  be  due  to  the  Cs. 

Gladstone  (P.  M.  1885.  162)  worked  out 
the  refraction-equivalents  from  the  data  given 
in  the  first  named  of  Soret's  papers,  and  also 
from  those  by  Topsoe  and  Christiansen,  in  order 
to  test  his  former  conclusions  that  a  salt  has 
the  same  specific  refraction  whether  it,isina 
solid  form  or  in  solution,  and  that  the  refrac- 
tion-equivalent of  a  compound  body  is  the  sum 
of  the  refraction-equivalents  of  its  constituents. 
As  to  the  first  point,  in  the  case  of  the  two 
alums  given  below  he  found  the  specific  refrac- 
tions, after  deducting  the  amount  due  to  the 
solvent,  to  be  in  substantial  accord  : — 

Dissolved  Orystallised 
Ammonium-aluminium  alum  0-2780      0-2784 
Sodium-aluminium  alum      .  0-2613      0-2604 

To  test  the  second  point,  the  alums  were  regarded 
as  compounds  of  the  sulphates  of  two  metals 
of  difierent  kinds  with  twenty-four  molecules  of 
water.  Taking  the  B^  of  water  in  the  uncom- 
bined  state  at  5-926 — and  taking  the  observations 
of  Kanonnikoff,  Topsoe,  and  Christiansen,  as  well 
as  his  own,  of  the  several  sulphates — Gladstone 
arrived  at  the  results  given  in  the  following 
table.  The  other  observers  did  not  take  the 
A  Une,  but  their  observations  have  been  reduced 
to  A  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  agree- 
ment between  the  calculated  and  observed  re- 
fraction-equivalents is  as  near  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, except  in  the  case  of  Cs. 


Substanoe 


Ammonium-aluminium 
Sodium  „ 

Methylamine        „ 
Potassium  „ 

Rubidium  „ 

Csesium  „ 

Ammonium-chromium  i 
Potassium  „ 

Bubidium  „ 

Caesium  „ 

AmmoDium-iron  alum 
Potassium       „       „ 
Bubidium       „       „ 
Ciesium  .       . 


alum 


Ba 

calcu- 
lated 


262-0 
239-3 
267-2 
246-1 
254-0 
268-0 
264-0 
267-1 
266-0 
280-0 
270-6 
263-7 
272-6 


Ba  obser7ed 
and  reduced 


252-2 
238-5 
267-7 
246-8 
2637 
262-3 
266-9 
261-2 
266-7 
276-5 
269-1 
266-0 
273-2 
276-0 


i^ 

^a 


268-6 
261-4 
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Gladstone  also  sought,  by  means  of  Soret's 
observations,  to  determine  the  refraction-equiva- 
lents of  In  and  Ga,  and  (B.  A.  1892)  he  gave  the 
loUowing  constants : — 


These  figures,  however,  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  approximate,  as  all  experimental  errors 
are  accumulated  on  these  residual  numbers. 

Perrot  (Ar.  Sc.  Genive,  1880)  has  made  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  refraction  and  dis- 
persion of  an  isomorphous  series  of  biaxial 
crystals — the  double  sulphates  of  Zn  vrith  K^, 
Ebj,  (NHj)j,  Csj,  Kj,  and  of  Mg  with  Eba,  and 
in  each  case  6B.fi.  He  has  followed  the  plan 
adopted  by  Soret  in  his  observations  on  the 
alums.  The  results  conform  satisfactorily  to  the 
values  computed  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
adopted  by  Gladstone  with  respect  to  the  alums, 
except  in  the  case  of  caasium  and  rubidium,  in 
both  of  which,  especially  the  former,  the  ob- 
served values  are  lower  than  the  theoretical. 
The  mean  ray  adopted  for  this  calculation  is, 
however,  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  three  in- 
dices observed  for  each  of  the  lines  of  the  spec- 
trum, and  has,  therefore,  no  real  physical 
significance.  A  glance  at  the  tables  of  observa- 
tions will  show  at  once  what  a  wide  scope  for 
error  there  is  in  arriving  at  a  mean  value  by 
this  process. 

Analogy  between  refraction  and  dispersion 
and  magnetic  rotation.  Gladstone  and  Perkin 
have  recently  observed  an  analogy  between  the 
magnetic  rotation  and  the  refraction  and  dis- 
persion of  light.  They  have  tested  this  in  the 
case  of  organic  compounds  containing  nitrogen 
(C.  J.  55,  750),  with  the  result  that  they  have 
found  a  correspondence  that  points  to  some 
connection  between  the  rotation  of  the  polar- 
ised ray  under  magnetic  influence  and  the 
retardation  of  the  rays  of  light  in  passing 
through  a  material  substance.  These  three 
properties  are  really  comparable  with  one 
another,  for  in  each  case  the  observed  value 
is  divided  by  the  density  of  the  substance,  and 
it  is  determined,  not  for  equal  weights,  but  for 
an  equal  number  of  molecules.  It  has  been 
found  that  each  property  is  determined  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  atomic  composition  of  the 
substance,  so  that'  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
primary  law  that  the  molecular  magnetic  rota- 
tion, like  the  molecular  refraction  or  dispersion, 
of  a  compound  is  the  sum  of  the  molecular  mag- 
netic rotation,  refraction,  or  dispersion  of  its  con- 
stituents. The  values  are,  however,  subject  to 
large  modifications  dependent  upon  differences 
in  the  structures  of  the  compounds.  Thus  a 
change  of  valency  is  attended  by  a  marked 
cliange  of  valae  in  these  optical  properties,  and 
they  are  apparently  affected  by  some  circum- 
stances which  are  not  as  yet  recognised  in 
structural  formulee. 

The  following  values  have  been  deduced  by 
Perkin  for  the  molecular  magnetic  rotations  of 
Certain  elements  in  the  paraffin  group  of  QS^rbon 


compounds ;  and  against  them  are  placed  the  re- 
cognised values  for  their  molecular  refraction 
and  dispersion : — 


Molecular  mag. 

Ba 

netio  rotation 

^H-A 

CK,       .        . 

1-023 

7-6 

0-84 

C  . 

0-515 

6-0 

0-26 

H. 

0-254 

1-3 

004 

0,  alcoholic  . 

0-194 

2-8 

0-10 

0,  aldehydic . 

0-261 

3-4 

0-18 

CI 

1-733 

9-9 

0-50 

Br 

3-562 

15-3 

1-22 

I    .        .        . 

7-757 

24-5 

2-62 

N,  in  amines 

0-717 

5-1 

0-38 

These  figures  show  a  certain  analogy;  and 
when  modifications  are  introduced  by  changes  in 
the  mode  of  combination,  the  change  that  occurs 
in  the  one  property  is  noticeable  also  in  the  other 
two,  and  that  in  the  same  direction,  though  not 
necessarily  to  the  same  extent.  Thus  there  are 
in  aU  cases  two  different  values  for  oxygen  in 
alcohol  and  aldehydes,  and  a  very  great  increase 
of  the  values  in  the  case  of  unsaturated  carbon 
compounds.  The  values  also  of  OH^  in  the  first 
and  second  members  of  homologous  series  (such 
as  the  alcohols,  parafSnoid  acids,  &e.)  are  differ- 
ent from  its  value  in  the  higher  members  of  the 
same  series,  and  always  in  the  same  direction. 

P.  also  applied  the  same  inquiry  to  solutions 
of  HCl,  HBr,  and  HI,  which  when  dissolved  in 
water  were  known  to  give  higher  values  for  re- 
fraction and  dispersion  than  the  normal.  The 
same  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  magnetic 
rotations.  When  HCl  was  dissolved  in  isoamyl- 
oxide,  however,  all  three  values  were  found  closely 
approximating  to  the  normal,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  table: — 


Hydroohlorio  acid 

Molecular 
magnetic 
rotation  - 

Ba 

«H-A 

In  water 

„  isoamyloxide    . 
By  calculation  for 
free  acid    . 

4-412 
2-238 

2-187 

14-45 
11-36 

11-20 

1-12 
0-51 

0-54 

It  is,  therefore,  laid  down  as  generally,  if  not 
always,  true,  that  where  there  is  a  departflra 
from  the  normal  values  in  regard  to  one  or  other 
of  these  properties,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  other 
two.  The  different  properties  are  evidently 
similarly  affected  by  change  in  chemical  consti- 
tution. The  investigation  seems  to  indicate 
another  close  relationship  between  electro-mag- 
netism and  the  velocity  of  Ught.  G.  G. 

OPTICAL  METHODS.— Section  2:  SPEC- 
IHOSOOFTC  METHODS. 

Historical  notes. — Spectrum  analysis  is  an 
optical  method  of  making  a  diagnosis  of  the 
chemical  composition,  and  in  certain  cases  the 
chemical  constitution,  of  either  {a)  a  self-luminous 
body,  or  (6)  an  absorbing  medium,  whether  self. 
luminous  or  not.  Newton  first  discovered  that 
light  could  be  analysed  when  passed  through  a 
prism,  and,  in  1752,  Thomas  Melvill  made  an 
optical  analysis  of  alcohol  flames  coloured  with 
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salt  and  with  nitre.  Wollaston,  in  1802,  observed 
with  the  prism  certain  obscure  bands  in  the  solar 
light  which  had  traversed  a  narrow  slit  in  his 
window  shutter.  Fraunhofer,in  1814-15,  was  the 
first  to  employ  a  very  narrow  and  accurately- 
formed  aperture  with  a  prism,  telescope,  and  di- 
vided circles,  and  he  not  only  observed  the  dark 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  measured  their 
indices  of  refraction  or  refrangibilities.  He  ex- 
amined, subsequently,  the  spectra-  of  the  stars, 
of  electric  light,  and  of  the  exterior  envelope 
of  the  flame  of  a  wax  candle.  The  latter 
spectrum  he  discovered  to  consist  of  homo- 
geneous yellow  light,  composed  of  two  distinct 
rays  very  close  together,  and  coincident  with  the 
two  dark  lines  in  the  solar  light  which  he  had 
termed  D.  Brewster  noted  the  presence  of  this 
yellow  light  in  the  combustion  of  many  sub- 
stances, but  it  was  Fox  Talbot  who,  in  1826, 
clearly  proved  that  the  source  of  this  light  was 
sodium.  He  likewise  connected  a  red  ray  with 
the  presence  of  potassium  and  an  orange  ray  with 
strontium,  and  concluded  that  a  glance  at  the 
prismatic  spectrum  of  a  fla/me  may  show  it  to 
contain  substances  which  it  would  otherwise  re- 
quire a  laborious  chemical  analysis  to  detect. 
Herschel  had  previously  described  the  spectra  of 
a  few  of  the  metals  and  of  boracic  acid.  In  1834 
Fox  Talbot  described  the  strontia  and  lithia 
spectra,  and  stated  that  optical  analysis  could 
distinguish  the  most  minute  portions  of  these 
two  substances  with  as  much,  if  not  greater, 
certainty  than  was  afforded  by  any  other  known 
method. 

Wheatstone,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  pub- 
lished some  experiments  similar  to  those  of  Fox 
Talbot,  and  Swan  first  estimated  the  amount  oi 
sodium  which  can  produce  the  D  lines.  At  the 
Manchester  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
1842,  Brewster  read  a  paper  On  Luminous  Lines 
in  Certain  Flames  corresponding  to  the  defective 
Lines  in  the  Sun's  Light.  He  discovered  the 
dark  lines  of  absorption  in  nitrogen  peroxide  gas 
when  white  light  is  directed  through  it,  and  he 
observed  and  mapped  a  number  of  atmospheric 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  In  1849  Foucault 
obtained  a  reversal  of  the  D  hnes  in  the  electric 
arc.  Stokes,  about  1850,  gave  in  his  lectures  the 
true  explanation  of  the  coincidence  of  sodium 
lines  with  the  dark  lines  D.  Angstrom  in  1853 
stated  that  an  incandescent  gas  emits  luminous 
rays  of  the  same  refrangibility  as  those  which  it 
absorbs,  and  Balfour  Stewart.  1858-9,  based  the 
following  statement  on  experimental  data :  The 
radiating  power  of  a  body  for  any  ray  is  equal 
to, its  absorbing  power  for  the  same  ray. 

In  1359,  KirchhoS  and  Bunsen  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  spectrum  analysis  by  publishing  theii 
researches  on  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  and 
also  by  designing  an  extremely  simple  spectro- 
scope and  describing  its  use.  Chemists  were 
further  made  aware  of  the  new  power  placed  in 
their  hands  by  Bunsen's  discovery  of  two  new 
metals,  rubidium  and  csBsium,  in  1860,  by  the 
discovery  of  thallium  by  Orookes  and  by  Lamy 
in  1862,  of  indium  by  Eeich  and  Eichter  in  1863, 
and  of  gallium  by  Lecocq  de  Boisbaudran  in  1875. 
Fundamental  laws.  -Spectrum  analysis  pri- 
marily depends  on  the  following  two  laws  :— 
1.  Every  solid  and  liquid  when  heated  begins  by 
emitting  rays  of  longest  wave-length,  which  are 


the  result  of  comparatively  slow  vibrations,  but 
as  the  temperature  rises  the  vibrations  become 
more  rapid,  and  shorter  waves  are  emitted,  so 
that  at  the  highest  temperatures  the  sum  of  the 
radiations  is  white  light,  consisting  of  waves  of 
all  possible  lengths,  the  effect  of  which  is  a 
continuous  spectrum.  A  mass  of  iron  gradually 
raised  to  its  melting-point  would  be  an  example 
of  this.  2.  Every  substance  vapourised  by  heat 
emits  rays  of  definite  wave-lengths,  and  these 
rays  are  characteristic  of  each  substance,  because 
it  alone  can  emit  them.  In  other  words,  every 
substance  vapourised  by  heat  has  its  own  definite 
periods'of  vibration,  by  which  it  can  be  absolutely 
identified,  because  no  other  substance  can  vibrate 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  periods. 
All  flame  and  spark  spectra  furnish  examples. 
From  this  second  law  it  follows  that  the  spec- 
trum of  an  element  is  a  constant  of  very  great 
importance.  The  determinations  of  the  spectra 
and  of  the  atomic  weights  present  similar  diffi- 
culties, which  arise  from  the  necessity  for  ob- 
taining the  elements  or  their  compounds  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  purity,  and  also  in 
many  cases  from  the  complexity  of  the  spectra, 
and  the  careful  observations  which  are  necessary 
in  identifying  and  measuring  the  wave-lengths 
of  the  rays. 

Determinations  of  the  absolute  wavelengths 
oi  the  bright  lines  in  any  apectrum  are  now 
usually  made  either  with  a  plane  or  a  concave 
diffraction  grating  ruled  on  speculum  metal. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  accurately-measured 
lines  is  known  foi  any  region  of  the  spectrum, 
determinations  of  the  wave-lengths  of  lines  in  new 
spectra  may  be  made  by  observing  with  a  prism- 
spectroscope,  and  by  the  use  of  an  interpolation 
curve  the  wave-lengths  corresponding  to  the 
positions  of  the  lines  measured  may  be  found. 
From  time  to  time  the  curve  will  require  verify- 
ing and  correcting. 

There  are  two  classes  of  spectra,  emission 
and  absorption  spectra. 

Emission  spectra  consist  of ;  (1)  Con- 
timums  spectra  and  (2)  Interrupted  spectra. 
1.  Continuous  spectra  are  characteristic  of  most 
incandescent  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  at  great 
pressures,  or  of  a  cloud  consisting  of  solid 
glowing  particl,es.  2.  Interrupted  spectra  consist 
of :  (a)  Bands  of  light  or  '  fluted  band '  spectra, 
characteristic  of  certain  vapours,  especially  the 
vapours  of  compound  substances  rendered  glowing 
at  comparatively  low  temperatures;  (i)  bright 
line  spectra,  characteristic  chiefly  of  transparent 
vapours  at  high  temperatures  or  at  low  pres- 
sures ;  (c)  reversed  line  spectra,  which  are  dark 
lines  seen  on  a  brilliantly-illuminated  ground. 
When  a  bright  line  spectrum  is  observed  in  front 
oi  a  more  brilUant  continuous  spectrum,  the  lines 
appear  dark  on  a  bright  ground  of  colour,  instead 
of  bright  and  coloured  on  a  dark  ground,  and 
they  are  then  said  to  be  reversed. 

Absorption  spectra.  When  rays  capable  of 
giving  a  continuous  spectrum  are  made  to 
traverse  (a)  transparent  solids,  (6)  transparent 
liquids,  (c)  transparent  gases  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, it  is  frequently  observed  that  a  definite 
band  of  rays  is  absorbed  at  either  end  of  the 
spectrum.  This  is  ealleda  continuous  absorption. 
Quite  as  frequently  a  band  of  rays  is  cut  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  spectrum;  this  IB  called  a 
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selective  absorption,  and  lihe  region  of  the  rays 
absorbed  i$  said  to  be  occupied  by  an  absorption 
band. 

The  production  of  emission  spectra.  Emission 
spectra  may  be  produced  in  the  following  ways 
{a)  By  flames  of  low  temperature,  e.g.  by  a  spirit 
lamp  or  Bunsen  burner,  acting  on  solidsj  or  the 
spray  of  solutions.  The  flame  may  be  fed  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  or  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  when  salts  of  the  halogens  are  ex- 
amined. (6)  By  flames  of  high  temperature : 
blow-pipe,  and  oxyhydrogen  flame,  (c)  By  sparks 
in  vacuum  tubes  containing  residual  gases  or 
vapours,  (d)  By  sparks  of  low  tension  acting  on 
spuds  or  solutions,  (e)  By  sparks  of  high  ten., 
sion.  (/)  By  solids  in  the  electric  arc.  (g)  By 
electric  discharge  on  solids  in  pactio ;  these  are 
phosphorescence  spectra. 

As  a  rule,  Une  spectra  are  the  spectra  of 
elements,  band  spectra  are  the  spectra  of  com- 
pounds. 

Salts  of  the  alkali  metals  in  the  Bunsen 
flame  emit  line  spectra  characteristic  of  the 
metals,  while  the  alkaline  earth  salts  emit  lines 
and  bands  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
metallic  oxides.  On  the  other  hand,  the  burning 
of  hydrogen  and  of  hydrogen  compounds  causes 
the  emission  of  more  than  160  lines  in  the  ultra- 
violet region,  which  can  only  be  assigned  to  the 
vapour  of  water  at  a  high  temperature.  Carbon 
is  an  element  which  emits  bands  in  the  coloured 
region,  in  hydrocarbon  flames.  A  list  of  com- 
pounds which  emit  characteristic  banded  flame- 
spectra  is  given  on  p.  246.  Erbia  and  erbium 
phosphate  emit  luminous  bands  when  the  solid 
substances  are  heated  in  a  Bunsen  or  blow-pipe 
flame.  Discharges  in  vacuum  tubes  sometimes 
emit  a  continuous  spectrum ;  oxygen  does  so  at 
the  low;est  temperature  at  which  it  is  luminous. 
Most  gases  emit  a  banded  spectrum  with  low 
tension  sparks  at  ordinary  pressures  ;  the  spec- 
trum alters  with  diminution  of  pressure  until 
finally  nothing  but  a  line  spectrum  is  visible— for 
example,  this  is  the  case  with  air  in  the  ultra- 
violet region.  Sparks  of  low  tension  from  solids, 
such  as  metaUic  electrodes,  and  from  solutions, 
emit  lines  chiefly  in  the  visible  region,  while  those 
of  high  tension  are  generally  richest  in  radiations 
of  high  refrangibility,  chiefly  in  the  ultrsi-violet 
region. 

Low-tension  sparks  may  be  produced  in  two 
ways  from  solutions,  first  by  wires  of  platinum 
moistened  by  the  liquid,  secondly  by  pieces  of 
charcoal  giving  the'  flaming  spark  used  by 
Bunsen.  Many  elements  have  been  shown  to 
emit  a  few  bands  or  lines  in  the  infra-red.  The 
difference  in  action  of  high-  and  low-  tension 
sparks  is  chiefiy,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  tem- 
perature ;  the  highest  temperatures  cause  the 
emission  of  rays  of  the  highest  refrangibility. 
Solid  elements,  with  few  exceptions,  yield  spectra 
in  the  electric  arc.  The  lines  exhibited  by  some 
of  the  metals  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Ee  versed 
line  spectra  are  common  in  the  sun,  and  afford 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  metals  whose  bright 
line  spectra  are  coincident  therewith.  The 
number  of  bright  lines  seen  reversed  in  the 
sun's  spectrum  indicates  the  strength  of  the 
evidence  of  the  existence  in  the  sun  of  certain 
elements. 
■  As  to  the  distribution  of  known  kinds  of 
Vol,,  rv. 


matter  in  space,  the  following  list  shows  thg 
elements  observed  in  the  sun  with  the  numbers ' 
of  their  reversed  lines  seen  in  the  solar  spec 
trum :  Pe  730,  Ti  230,  Oa  94,  Mu  85,  Ni  102, 
Co  91,  Cr  71,  Ba  26,  Na  11,  Mg  17,  C«  7,  H  5, 
Pd  5,  V  4,  Mo  4,  Sr  4,  Ph  3,'  U  3,  Al  18,  Ce  2, 
Od  2,  Be  2,  Sn  1. 

Methods  of  spectrum  analysis.    For  eificient 
work  with  the  spectroscope  an  instrument'ig  to 
be  preferred  which  admits  plenty  of  light,  hgfl'a 
rigid  collimator,  and  immovable  prism.    Com-"' 
pound  prisms  of  Grubb'g  and  of  ThoHon's  qon- 
struction  are  among  the  best.     The  arc  should.' 
be  divided  on  the  vertical  edge  of  the  prism-' 
table  or  on  an  edge  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
A  vernier  travelling  over  the  arc  and  a  mounted ' 
lens,  for  convenience  in  reading  the  scale  and 
vernier,  should  be  fitted  near  the  telescope.    A 
beautiful    instrument    made    by    the     SoQidt$[ 
Qinevoise  pour  la  Construx:tion  des  Instruments  , 
de  Physique  has  a  circle  qompletely  divided,  and 
fittings   for   investigating   ultra-violet   spectra, 
either  by  photography  or  with  a  fluorescent  eye- . 
piece  of  Soret's  design,    It  is  provided  with  two 
verniers,and  an  automatic  arrangement  admitting  j 
of  the  prism  being  placed  at  the  minimuin  angle . 
of  deviation  for  each  ray  unde?  examination.! 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  best  de- ' 
finitiou.    The  instrument,   of  whatever  form,- 
should  be  capable  of  dividing  and  measuringtha' 
lines  D'  and  D^  of  sodium,  the  first,  second,  and 
third  lines  of  the  yellow  band;  and  in  the  carbon 
spectrum  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  lines 
of  the  green  band,  and  the  first,  second,  and  third' 
lines  of  the  blue  baud,  which  are  seen  in  the 
green  inner  cone  of  a,  powerful  Bunsen  burner, 
An  instrument  with  a  photographic  scale,  if  it  is 
sufficiently  delicate,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  is 
of  great   use.     One  of    these,  constructed  by 
Duboscq,  was  employed  by  LecocqdeBoisbaudran, 
A  lens  of  short  focus  should  be  used  to  concen- 
trate the  light,  from  whatever  source,  upon  the. 
slit  of  the  instrument.  A  test  tube  about  12  mm, , 
diam.,  supported  vertically,  if  filled  with  water 
and  placed  close  to  the  slit  of  the  instrument, 
answers  this  purpose.    The  telescope  should  be, 
capable  of  easy  movement  without  vibration,  and , 
be  supported  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  froift, 
the  object  glass  ;  neither  clamping  nor  the  use 
of  the  focussing  screw  should  be  capable  of 
displacing  its  position.    The  rays  should  pass 
straight  down  the  oolUmator  and  completely  fill ' 
the  lens.    Before  commencing  any  serious  work, 
the  capabilities  of  the  instrument  and  its  use 
for  obtaining  measurements  should  be  carefully 
studied.  • 

Supports  of  platinum  wire  fused  into  glass 
tubes  are  used  for  examining  concentrated  solu. 
tions  and  fused  beads  of  salts  in  ordinary  flames, 
Bunsen  burners  with  steatite  tops  are  particu- 
larly useful.  Blow-pipe  flames  with  a  vertical . 
direction,  urged  by  bellows  worked  by  the  foot, 
are  useful  for  examining  the  alkaline  earths. 
Hydrogen  gas  from  a  constant  generator  made 
of  lead  and  -of  large  size  is  better  than  cpal-gaa 
for  all  flame  spectra.  Whether  coal-gas  or 
hydrogen  be  used,  it  is  advantageous  in  exami. 
ning  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths,  particularly 
chlorides,  to  pass  the  gas  through  a  litre  of 
strongest  hydrochloriq  acid  into  a  Bunsen 
burner,  which  is  made  Qt  hard  glass  tube  tipped 
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with  platinum.  The  flame  is  thus  supplied  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  chlorides  are  volatilised 
apparently  without  decomposition,  so  that  they 
emit  rays  of  great  brilliancy  which  yield  simple 
line  spectra.  For  high  temperatures  a  very 
small  gas  blowpipe  may  be  supplied  with  oxy- 
gen. In  this  case  the  supports  of  platinum 
would  be  fused,  and  it  has  therefore  been  found 
convenient  to  use  a  wire  of  iridium,  twisted  into 
a  loop,  the  compound  being  placed  in  the  loop. 
In  this  manner  manganese  dioxide  yields  the 
bands  of  the  dioxide,  the  spectrum  of  which  is 
observed  in  the  Bessemer  flame.  Calcium  fluoride 
and  copper  oxide  readily  yield  characteristic 
spectra.  The  alkaline  earths  yield  very  briUiant 
spectra,  which  are  due  to  the  metaUio  oxide  in 
each  case.  When  volatile  substances,  such  as 
salts  of  lithium  and  the  other  alkalis,  are  under 
observation,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  diffi- 
culty in  measuring  their  lines  occurs  owing  to 
the  evanescent  appearance  of  their  spectra ;  more 
lasting  spectra  may  be  produced  by  converting 
the  volatile  salts  into  silicates  or  borates  by  heat- 
ing in  a  platinum  spoon,  or  even  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  with  crystals  of  boracic  acid.  Beads  of 
the  borates  will  continue  to  illumine  a  flame  for 
a  lengthened  period ;  with  lithium  and  thallium, 
measurements  have  been  made  for  as  long  as 
twenty  minutes  without  renewing  the  material. 
Should  the  alkalis  be  accompanied  by  lime, 
strontia,  or  baryta,  the  spectra  of  these  earths 
are  suppressed,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  ob- 
servation sometimes  the  green  colour  of  boric 
oxide  appears.  Sparks,  both  of  low  and  high 
tension,  may  be  used  with  Delachanel  and  Mer- 
met's  fulgurator.  This  instrument  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  very  little  solution,  and  losing- 
none.  Some  solutions,  such  as  salts  of  yttria, 
do  not  yield  their  characteristic  spectrum  to  low- 
tension  sparks,  and  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  current  by  interposing  a  Leyden  jar  in  the 
circuit,  or,  what  is  better,  a  pane  of  glass  coated 
on  either  side  with  930  square  centims.  of  tinfoil. 
The  spark  should  be  3  to  6  mm.  in  length.  The 
lines  of  platinum,  hydrogen,  sodium,  and  a  few 
of  chlorine  are  visible,  but  these  are  known  and 
are  measurable.  When  the  solution  becomes 
contaminated  with  platinum,  it  may  be  removed 
and  purified  to  be  used  over  again  if  necessary. 
For  such  work  it  is  best  to  use  a  coil  which  can 
yield  sparks  170-180  mm.  long  in  air. 

For  observations  on  ultra-violet  spectra  the 
arrangements  described  by  Soret  and  by  Oornu 
consist  of  an  optical  train  of  quartz  and  a  prism  of 
60°,  which  is  composed  of  two  halves  each  of  30° ; 
one  of  the  two  lenses  and  one  half  of  the  prism 
are  cut  from  a  right-handed  crystal,  the  other  cor- 
responding parts  from  a  left-handed  crystal,  so 
that  the  double  refraction  of  one  is  corrected  by 
that  of  the  other.  One  half  of  the  prism  may 
be  fixed  on  the  collimator  close  to  the  lens,  the 
other  in  front  of  the  object-glass.  For  ordinary 
observations  a  fluorescent  eye-piece  is  neces- 
sary, but  generally  photography  is  more  con- 
venient. Gornu  has  used  lenses  achromatised 
with  colourless  fluorspar,  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sary, because  the  peculiarity  of  the  camera  em- 
ployed by  Hartley  enables  whole  Spectra  to  be 
accurately  focussed  on  one  plate  if  only  one 
prism  of  60  degrees  be  used.  The  camera  back 
is  sloped  at  an  angle  of  about  33°  to  the  normal. 


which  brings  one  end  of  the  plate  nearest  to  the 
rays  of  shortest  wave-length,  and  the  locus  of 
the  foci  of  all  the  rays,  from  the  least  to  the 
most  refrangible,  lies  upon  the  plate.  There  is 
thus  a  saving  of  time  in  the  observation  of  com- 
plicated spectra,  with  the  additional  advantage 
that  angular  measurements  are  abolished  and 
linear  measurements  substituted.  Moreover,  an 
increased  dispersion  and  separation  of  the  rays 
is  obtained.  This  arrangement  is  most  suitable 
for  use  with  two  half -prisms  of  quartz  of  80°. 
Six  hundred  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  iron  have 
thus  been  photographed  with  such  excellent  de- 
finition that  a  magnifying  power  of  25  diameters 
was  used  in  their  measurement.  A  quartz  lens 
75  mm.  in  diameter  and  of  75  mm.  focus  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  slit.  The  camera  back  is  so  con- 
structed that  by  a  rack  and  pinion  motion  a 
succession  of  twelve  or  fifteen  spectra  may  be 
taken  on  one  plate.  The  lenses,  which  are  not 
achromatised,  are  of  425  mm.  focus  for  yellow 
light,  and  50  mm.  in  diameter,  the  prisms  being 
of  corresponding  dimensions. 

Sparks  of  high  'tension  obtained  in  the 
manner  already  described  are  necessary.  They 
may  be  passed  between  metallic  electrodes  3  to 
6  mm.  apart. 

For  photographing  spectra  yielded  by  solu- 
tions electrodes  of  graphite  are  used,  or  wicks  of 
fine  wire  drawn  from  pure  gold.  The  solution 
is  placed  in  a  small  J  tube ;  in  the  shorter  limb 
the  electrode  is  placed,  and  a  platinum  wire 
passes  down  the  longer  limb  to  make  connection 
with  the  coil.  By  means  of  a  pipette  the  tube  is 
easily  charged.  The  graphite  electrodes  are  cut 
from  good  sound  pieces  of  Ceylon  or  Siberian 
graphite,  and  are  chisel-shaped,  with  grooves 
scored  along  them  with  the  point  of  a  pin.  The 
opposite  electrode  may  be  of  graphite  or  of  any 
suitable  metal.  In  order  that  the  strongest  dis- 
charges may  pass  from  below  upwards  the  lower 
should  be  the  negative  electrode.  The  admira- 
ble work  of  Lecocq  de  Boisbaudran  on  flame  and 
spark  spectra  {Spectres  Lumineux,  1874)  not 
only  gives  the  practical  details,  but  maps  of  pris- 
matic spectra,  and  the  same  applied  to  a  scale 
of  wave-lengths,  as  well  as  a  complete  description 
of  the  spectra  and  a  description  of  each  line. 
The  publication  proves  to  be  all  that  a  guide  to 
the  use  of  the  spectroscope  should  be,  but  it 
deals  only  with  the  visible  region.  In  photo- 
graphing spark  spectra  the  trouble  of  making 
drawings  is  unnecessary,  since  the  photographs 
themselves  are  better  than  any  reproduction ;  all 
that  is  required  is  a  description  and  a  map  of 
the  principal  lines  on  the  scale  of  wave-lengths. 
In  photographing  the  spectra  of  solutions  by 
means  of  graphite  electrodes  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  ascertain  that  the  material  does 
not  yield  any  of  the  numerous  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  iron,  generally  speaking  four  lines 
of  magnesium  with  wave-lengths  2801-1  to  2789*6 
are  visible.  Although'photography  has  been  ap- 
plied almost  exclusively  to  the  ultra-violet  rays 
and  to  the  infra-red,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  used  for  visible  rays,  since  gelatin 
plates  stained  with  cyanine,  eosine,  erythrosine, 
and  some  other  dyes,  render  the  plates  sensitive 
to  the  orange,  red,  and  yellow  rays.  Cyanine  is 
a  dye  which  is  sensitive  to  most  of  the  spectrum 
as  far  as  the  rays  of  very  long  wave-lengths. 
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On  the  senaiiweness  of  emission  spectra. 
The  following  table  gives  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  emission  spectra  of  various  elements  in 
fractions  of  a  milligram.  It  will  be  observed 
that  radiations  in  different  regions,  and  excited 
by  different  means,  greatly  vary  in  emissive 
power  even  with  the  same  element. 
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Visible  spark  spectra  (Oappel). 
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Photographed   ultra-violet  spark    spectra 
(Hartley). 
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On  ultra-violet  spectra.  The  conditions 
necessary  in  photographing  ulti  a- violet  spectra, 
are :  1st,  a  sensitive  salt  exerting  an  equality  of 
action  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  spec- 
trum ;  2nd,  a  perfectly  diaotinic  vehicle  to  hold 
the  salt ;  3rd,  a  process  of  development  which 
will  not  exert  a  preferential  action  on  any  portion 
of  the  ^eotnwi.    These  conditions  are  fijlftlled 


by  the  use  of  silver  bromide  emnlsion,  the  gelatin 
being  of  the  purest  description,  and  the  image 
being  developed  by  pyrogallol,  hydroquinol,  or 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  and  caustic  soda. 
The  new  developer  eikonogen  is  suitable.  Ferrous 
oxalate,  as  usually  employed,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, because  strong  lines  become  developed 
much  more  strongly  than  weak  lines.  The  ex- 
posure varies  slightly  with  the  sensitive  nature  of 
the  plates,  the  width  of  the  slit,  the  conducting 
power  of  the  electrodes,  the  emissive  power  of 
the  rays  to  be  observed,  and  lastly  with  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  developer.  Having  once  ascer- 
tained by  comparative  exposures  how  to  obtain 
the  best  effect,  there  is  very  seldom  any  necessity 
for  altering  the  exposure. 

The  following  facts  have  been  established 
regarding  ultra-violet  spark  spectra:   1.  When 
carbon  or  metallic  electrodes,  which  emit  short 
lines,  are  moistened  or  partially  immersed  in 
water,  the  short  lines  are  lengthened.     2.  The 
impurities  in  a  metal,  or  the  minute  constituents 
of  an  alloy,  generally  appear  as  spectra  com- 
posed of  short  lines.    When  both  electrodes  are 
of  the  same  material,  the  impurities  in  minute 
proportion  appear  at  the  negative  pole  only,  but 
when  the  proportion  of  the  impurity  or  alloy  is 
increased,  the  long  lines  are  seen  as  short  hues 
at  both  poles  ;  a  further  increase  in  proportion 
brings  them  out  as  long  lines.    3.  Of  the  non- 
metallio   elements,  boron,  carbon,  and   silicon 
exhibit  line  spectra.    The  Une  spectra  of  the 
elements  are  seen  in  spectra  of  borates  and  sili- 
cates, and  in  boracic  and  hydrofluosilicic  acids. 
4.  The  spectra  of  carbon  and  silicon  may  nearly 
always  be  detected  in  photographs  taken  from 
electrodes  of  metallic  iron.    6.  Insoluble  com- 
pounds which  are  not  volatile,  such  as  ferrous 
sulphide,  ferric  oxide,  and  ferrous  phosphate,  do 
not  yield   spark    spectra.     Insoluble,    though 
somewhat  volatile,  compounds,  such  as  thallium 
chloride,  yield  a  feeble  spectrum  of  metallic 
lines.    6.  with  the  exception  of  boron  and  sili- 
con, the  non-metallic  constituents  of  a  salt  do 
not  affect  the  spark  spectra  of  solutions.    7.  The 
spectrum  of  a  metallic  chloride,  nitrate,  or  sul- 
phate yields  spectral  lines  identical  in  number 
and  position  with  the  principal  lines   of  the 
metal  itself.    Some  of  the  short  lines  become 
long  lines,  but  whether  the  spectra  are  produced 
by    metallic    electrodes    or     solutions    their 
character  is  identical.    8.  The  effect  of  diluting 
solutions  of  metallic  salts  is  first  to  weaken  and 
attenuate  the  metallic  lines,  then,  with  a  more 
extensive  dilution,  to  shorten  them,  the  length  of 
the  longest  and  strongest  lines  generally  decreas. 
ing  until  they  finally  disappear.    There  are  two 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  copper  which  disappear 
by  attenuation  only,  and  a  similar  pair  of  lines 
in  the  spectrum  of  silver  behaves  in  like  manner. 
Both  pairs  of  Unes  have  been  observed  as  short 
lines  in  alloys  containing  very  smaU  quantities 
of  these  metals.    9.  Accidental  differences  in  the 
passage  of  the  spark,  or  in  the  time  of  exposure 
of  the  photographic  plate,  when   the  normal 
period  varies  from  half-a-minute  to  five  minutes, 
do  not  cause  sensible  variations  in  spectra  ob- 
tained from  the  same   substances,  under  any 
ordinary  circumstances.    10.  Spectra  of  metaUio 
electrodes  and  of  solutions  are  liable  to  con- 
tain the  lines  of  calcium,  with  wave-lengths 
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2967'3  and  3933,  also  oooasionally  those  with 
wave-lengths  3736'5  and  3705'3.  These  calcium 
lines  are  due  to  dust  when  the  electrodes  are 
dry,  and  to  impurity  in  the  acids  when  solu- 
tions are  prepared  therewith  and  examined! 
11.  Five  modified  spectra  have  been  observed  in 
photographs  taken  from  graphite  electrodes, 
which  apparently  belong  to  no  other  element 
but  carbon.  The  first  and  second  were  pro- 
duced under  identical  circumstances,  and  were 
taken  from  dry  points  in  air.  The  first  contains 
20  lines,  the  second  only  12.  The  third  was 
taken  from  wet  electrodes  in  air,  and  consists  of 
20  lines,  some  of  which  are  lengthened.  The 
fourth  was  taken  from  dry  electrodes  in  oxygen, 
and  consists  of  17  lines,  some  being  much 
lengthened.  The  fifth  was  taken  from  dry 
electrodes  in  carbon  dioxide,  and  consists  of 
13  lines,  all  much  lengthened  and  strengthened 
{T.  pt.  i.  1884). 

The  exammation  of  metals  and  alloys.  When 
a  metal  is  to  be  examined  it  may  be  filed  or 
hammered  into  electrodes  of  a  convenient  shape, 
and  held  between  screw  clips  or  between  the 
points  of  cheap  drawing  pens.  According  to 
circumstances,  both  electrodes  need  not  be  of 
the  same  metal,  but  one  may  be  of  gold,  pla- 
tinum, or  a  tin-cadmium  or  lead-cadmium  alloy 
containing  in  either  case  20  p.c.  of  cadmium. 
Such  an  alloy  gives  convenient  reference  lines. 
If  it  be  required  to  bring  out  the  lines  of  the 
constituent  of  an  alloy  present  in  the  metal  in 
minute  proportion,  or  present  as  an  impurity  in 
the  metal,  it  is  best  to  partially  immerse  the 
lower  electrode  in  water  contained  in  a  small 
glass  J  tube,  as  if  a  solution  were  being  photo- 
graphed. Under  these  circumstances  the  short 
lines  become  much  lengthened  and  consequently 
more  prominent.  The  best  form  for  electrodes 
is  flat  with  curved  edges,  or  even  somewhat 
rounded  discs,  such  as  blow-pipe  globules 
flattened. 

The  identification  of  Unes  in  photographed 
spectra.  When  the  spectrum  of  an  alloy,  me- 
tallic precipitate,  or  solution  has  been  photo- 
graphed, it  is  seldom  easy  to  determine  what 
substances  are  present  or  absent,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  complexity  of  the  spectra  and 
partly  from  the  absence  of  colour.  It  is 
necessary  in  such  cases  to  have  recourse  to  one 
or  both  of  the  following  methods  of  identification. 
{a)  Method  of  identifying  the  elements  by  Unes 
photographed  from  a  known  specimen.  A  series 
of  photographs  taken  from  metallic  electrodes 
and  from  solutions  should  always  be  kept  for 
reference.  A  substance  may  then  be  readily 
identified  even  when  the  wave-lengths  of  its 
lines  are  unknown,  by  superposing  one  photo- 
graph on  the  other,  film  to  film,  since  there  are 
but  very  few  cases  of  actual  coincidences  of 
lines  of  similar  character  belonging  to  different 
elements.  If  this  examination  does  not  account 
for  all  the  lines,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  next  method.  (6)  Method  of 
identifying  Unes  when  compa/risdn-spectra  a/re 
not  available.  By  chemical  processes  of  separa- 
tion it  is  easy  to  ascertain  what  metals  may  be 
looked  for.  The  wave-lengths  of  the  unrecog- 
nised lines  may  then  be  ascertained  by  measure- 
ments and  reference  to  an  interpolation  curve. 
The  measuremsBts  need  not  be  wade  with  a 


micrometer  unless  great  accuracy  is  required. 
It  suffices  generally  to  measure  the  spectra  by 
means  of  an  ivory  scale  with  bevelled  edges,  the 
divisions  on  the  scale  being  hundredths  of  an 
inch.  With  a  strong  magnifier  we  may  read  by 
judgment  to  tenths  of  a  division  or  thousandths 
of  an  inch.  The  best  form  of  magnifier  ia  made 
Uke  the  compound  eyepiece,  of  a  microscope 
with  cross  hairs  or  fibres  of  cocoon  silk  in  the 
field.  The  lens  is  placed  very  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  scale  and  photograph,  so  that  false 
readings  caused  by  parallax  are  avoided.  When 
all  the  lines  in  a  photograph  which  have  been 
recognised,  or  vice  versd,  have  been  pricked  off, 
the  scale  is  very  carefully  adjusted  so  that  ii 
gives  correct  readings  with  lines  of  known  wave- 
lengths at  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  such 
for  instance,  with  Nos.  9,  10|  11,  12,  17,  and  25 
of  cadmium.  In  order  to  adjust  the  scala  ac- 
curately, it  is  advisable  to  rule  a  line  along  the 
whole  of  the  spectrum, which  maybe  done  when 
photographing  by  placing  a  wire  at  right  angles 
to  the  slit,  and  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  length 
of  the  spark,  above  the  lower  electrode.  The 
edge  of  the  scale  is  applied  to  this  line,  and  held 
in  position  by  spring  clips  or  screws.  The  scale 
numbers  of  the  unrecognised  lines  are  then 
read  off,  and  by  reference  to  the  interpolation 
curve  their  oscillation-frequencies  or  their  wave- 
lengths are  obtained.  Prom  maps,  or  descrip- 
tions of  spectra,  accompanying  a  list  of  wave- 
lengths, the  corresponding  lines  are  selected 
and  identified. 

Descriptions  of  the  spectra  of  the  elements. 
Emission  spectra.  The  spectra  of  non-metallic 
elements,  particularly  those  which  are  gaseous, 
have  been  found  to  vary  in  character  with  the 
conditions  under  which  they  have  been  obtained. 
Thus  N,  0,  C,  Br,  I,  S,  Se,  Te,  and  P  yield  band 
spectra  or  line  spectra,  according  to  variations  in 
temperature  or  pressure.  The  chlorides  of  B  and 
Si  Likewise  give  line  spectra  due  to  B  and  Si ;  under 
certain  conditions  they  emit  spectra  of  their  own. 
The  fluted  spectrum  of  carbon  has  given  rise  to 
great  discussion.  Swan,  and  later  Xngstrom, 
attributed  the  bands  to  a  hydrocarbon,  so  also  did 
Morren,  and  Liveing  a.  Dewar,  but  they  finally 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  first  enunciated  by  Att- 
field,  that  the  bands  were  caused  by  the  element 
carbon.  Van  der  Willingen,  Pliicker  and  Hittorf , 
Marshall  Watts,  Wiillner,  Lockyer,  and  Fievez, 
have  all  adduced  evidence  of  this.  It  appears, 
however,  that  a  banded  spectrum  of  cyanogen  can 
be  obtained  which  is  distinct  from  that  of  carbon. 
Certain  bauds  in  the  ultra-violet  spark  spectrum, 
which  have  been  considered  by  Liveing  and  Dewar 
to  be  caused  by  cyanogen,  have  been  observed  by 
Hartley,  and  he  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  in  reality  carbon  bands  intensified  by  the 
presence  of  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  but  not 
cyanogen  bands,  for  the  reason  that  they  dSimot 
be  obtained  from  various  cyanogen  compounds, 
such  as  soluble  cyanides.  They  are  always 
present  when  graphite  electrodes  are  used  in  air, 
they  are  intensified  when  the  electrodes  are 
moistened,  and  they  become  particularly  strong 
when  concentrated  solutions  of  chlorides,  such 
as  zinc  chloride  or  calcium  chloride,  surround 
the  electrodes ;  moreover,  the  strength  of  the  bands 
increases  with  the  strength  of  the  solutions. 

A  review  of  the  facts  shows  that  large  mole- 
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eales  give  t)ancted  spectra,  as  is  evident  from 
the  spectra  of  compounds,  and  various  other 
considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
elements  which  give  such  are  capable  of  exist- 
ence in  different  molecular  conditions,  the  most 
'  complex  molecules  emitting  bands  of  rays,  the 
simpler  molecules  emitting  line  spectra. 

Hydrogen.  When  sparljs  are  passed  through 
hydrogen,  four  very  well  known  lines  appear. 
Huggins  has  observed  the  same  in  some  stars, 
together  with  a  remarkable  series  of  lines  in  the 
ultra-violet,  and  it  has  been  surmised  that  the 
whole  series,  visible  and  invisible,  belong  to  the 
one  element.  Comu  has  recently  proved  this  to 
be  the  case.  Fifteen  lines  in  the  visible  and 
ultra-violet  constitute  the  only  true  line  spec- 
trum of  hydrogen. 

The  alkali  metals,  Li,  Na,  E,  Bb,  Cs. 
These  metals  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  their  salts  are  decomposed  in  the  flame, 
and  the  metal  set  free,  or  the  metallic  oxide 
formed  from  it,  is  sufScient  to  colour  the  flame  in- 
tensely. The  spectra  are  very  simple,  and  all  the 
principal  lines  are  in  the  visible  region.  Their 
;  ultra-violet  spark  spectra  are  insignificant. 

The  alkaline  earth  metals,  Ca,  Sr,  Ba. 
The  spectra  of  these  elements  are  obtainable  by 
flames.  When  the  chlorides  are  fused  and 
heated  in  a  flame  supplied  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
lines  due  to  the  metallic  chlorides  are  visible. 
Withqut  hydrochloric  acid,  the  spectrum  is  at 
first  a  simple  line  spectrum,  but  subsequently 
bands,  shown  by  Mitscherlich  to  be  due  to  the 
oxides,  take  their  place.  Feeble  sparks  give  line 
spectra  with  solutions  of  salts.  In  the  ultra- 
violet, a  series  of  weU-marked  groups  of  doublets 
and  triplets  is  seen. 

The  magnesium  group,  Be,  Mg,  Zn,  Cd. 
The  element  beryllium  stands  at  the  head  of 
two  families,  that  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  the 
magnesium  family.  It  occupies  a  position  simi- 
lar to  that  of  lithium  with  regard  to  the  alkali 
metals  and  the  copper  and  silver  family.  Its 
spectrum  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of 
lithium,  being  very  simple  and  composed  of  iso- 
lated lines.  There  are  two  in  the  blue  and  five 
in  the  ultra-violet  not  visible  in  the  flame,  but 
obtainable  by  the  action  of  condensed  sparks. 
Magnesium  and  the  compounds  of  the  other 
metals  of  this  group  do  not  easily  yield  flame 
spectra,  but  give  characteristic  groups  of  lines 
when  solutions  are  submitted  to  feeble  or  con- 
densed sparks.  In  the  ultra-violet  these  consist 
of  weU-marked  groups  of  isolated  lines,  pairs, 
triplets,  and  groups  of  four  and  of  five  lines. 

The  aluminium  elements,  B,  Al,  Ga, 
In,  Tl.  Boron,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
group,  gives  a  flame-spectrum  only  of  its  oxide, 
but  the  boron  compounds,  such  as  borates,  emit 
three  lines  in  the  ultra-violet  due  to  this  ele- 
ment. Aluminium  gives  no  flame  spectrum,  but 
gallium,  indium,  and  thallium  emit  rays  in  the 
violet  and  green.  Sparks  taken  from  solutions 
of  indium  and  thallium  yield  characteristic 
spectra  in  the  ultra-violet  consisting  of  many 
isolated  lines  and  pairs  of  lines. 

The  tin  elements,  C,  Sn,Ge,Pb.  Carbon 
presents  a  very  simple  spectrum  when  condensed 
sparks  are  used ;  most  of  the  lines  are  in  the 
ultra-violet.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  under 
the  same  conditions  the  number  of  lines  some- 


times varies,  and  no  satisfactory  reason  for  this 
can  be  assigned.  Pour  spectra  of  graphite  have 
been  mapped  from  photographs  described  as 
follows :  1.  Dry  elpetrodes  in  air.  2.  Wet  elec- 
trodes in  air.  3.  Dry  electrodes  in  oxygen.  4.  Dry 
electrodes  in  carbon  dioxide.  The  strength  and 
length  of  the  lines  vary  under  certain  circum- 
stances ;  in  1  the  lines  are  all  short,  in  2  some 
lines  are  lengthened,  in  3  some  lines  are  much 
lengthened,  and  in  4  all  the  lines  are  lengthened 
and  strengthened. 

The  spark  spectra  of  tin,  germanium,  and 
lead  contain  numerous  lines  which  are  not 
characterised  by  any  evident  special  grouping. 
The  ultra-violet  spectrum  of  germanium  has  yet 
to  be  photographed. 

The  group  of  rare  earths,  Ce,  La,  Di, 
Sm,  Yt,  Sc,  Er,  Tr.  These  elements  give  no  flame 
spectra,  and  but  weak  spectra  with  feeble  sparks. 
Ce,  Di,  Tt,  Sm,  So,  Tr  yield  very  complicated 
spectra  to  powerful  sparks,  the  spectrum  of 
cerium  in  the  ultra-violet  being  remarkable  for 
the  immense  crowd  of  lines.  Yttrium  and  scan- 
dium chlorides  give  spectra  composed  of  bands 
which  are  very  characteristic  in  the  visible  re- 
gion. Didymium,  samarium,  erbium,  and  thallium 
will  be  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  Absorption 
spectra.  Lanthanum  gives  a  large  number  of 
lines  in  the  visible  region,  but  very  few  in  the 
ultra-violet. 

The  nitrogen  elements,  K,F, As,  Sb,Bi, 
V.  Nitrogen  gives  a  large  number  of  lines  under 
the  action  of  condensed  sparks.  The  ultra-violet 
portion  of  the  spectrum  has  been  photographed. 
Nothing  of  the  same  kind  is  known  of  phos- 
phorus. Phosphorus  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gives  a  beautiful  banded  flame  spectrum,  espe- 
cially when  the  flame  is  cooled.  This  reaction 
is  exceedingly  sensitive.  The  spectra  of  arsenic, 
antimony,  and  bismuth  in  the  ultra-violet  are 
very  well  marked,  and  they  each  contain  a  large 
number  of  lines,  some  of  which  are  nebulous, 
others  are  mere  dots,  and  there  is  a  charac 
teristic  background  of  continuous  rays.  Vana- 
dium yields  spark  spectra,  with  a  large  number 
of  lines. 

The  chromium  elements,  Te,  Cr,  Mn, 
The  line  spectrum  of  tellurium  obtained  from  the 
element  is  very  complex,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  lines  are  in  the  ultra-violet;  the 
character  of  the  spectrum  resembles  those  of 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth.  The  chromium 
and  manganese  spectra  are  very  complex  and 
similar  to  those  of  the  iron  group. 

The  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  group. 
These  metals  present  very  complicated  spectra 
when  condensed  sparks  are  employed  in  the 
visible,  and  more  particularly  the  ultra-violet, 
regions.  The  grouping  of  the  lines  in  the  dif- 
ferent spectra  is  similar. 

The  palladium,  gold,  and  platinum 
group.  These  elements  present  complicated; 
spectra,  though  less  so  than  the  foregoing.  The 
strong  lines  of  gold  are  few  in  number.  These 
metals  do  not  excel  in  emissive  power.  Feeble 
sparks  with  them  give  feeble  spectra.  Iridium 
gives  a  spectrum  only  with  condensed  sparks, 
which  in  the  ultra-violet  consists  of  a  great 
crowd  of  lines. 

The  spectra  of  many  elements,  such  as  tung- 
sten and  uranium,  have  yet  to  be  examined 
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thoronglily.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  ele- 
ments usually  associated  by  their  natural  ooour- 
renoe,  or  by  classification  according  to  their 
chemical  properties,  exhibit  spectra  with  charac- 
ters in  common. 

A  very  important  paper  by  Mitscherlich 
{A.  121,  459)  first  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  compounds  emit  distinct 
spectra,  for  the  most  part  band  spectra.  A  list 
of  such  compounds  here  follows,  most  of  the 
spectra  of  which  were  originally  described  by 
Mitscherlich.  Diacon  also  (Theses  de  Physique 
et  de  Chemie,  Montpelier,  1864),  usiug  a  flame  the 
interior  of  which  was  fed  with  chlorine,  obtained 
distinct  spectra  of  chlorides,  such  as  those  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  gold,  lead,  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel ; 
the  alkalis  gave  no  spectra  excepting  where  they 
became  converted  into  oxides  or  metal,  as  in  the 
mantle  of  the  flame. 

Compounds  emitting  distinctspectra 
(Mitscherlich).  '  Venetian-blind  '  or  degraded 
band  spectra.  Flame.  BaO;  BiCl„BiBrs,Bil3; 
BA;  CuCl2,CuBr2,  Cujj,  CuO;  AuCl,;  FeA; 
MgO  ;  MnO^;  PbOl,,  PbO  ;  MgCl^. 

PUMn  band  spectra.  BaP^,  BaCl,,  BaBr^; 
Bila;  CaFj,  CaO;  GuF,;  SrO. 

Line  spectra,  or  lines  with  bands.  BaCl,, 
BaBr^,  Balj;  OaCIj,  CaBrj,  Calj-,  SrFj,  SrClj, 
SrBr^,  Srij. 

Other  observers  have  discovered  and  de- 
scribed specific  spectra  emitted  by  the  following 
compounds: — Al^O,;  feeble  sparks  (WiiUner  and 
others).  KH, ;  flame  (Dibbits).  CO  ;  spark 
(Pliicker  and  others).  ON ;  flame  (Fox  Talbot, 
Draper,  Dibbits,  and  others).  HtcJO,  and  ErPO,; 
flame  (Bunsen  a.  Bahr).  MgO  and  hydride  of 
Mg;  flame  and  spark  (Liveing  a.  Dewar).  FH,; 
flame  cooled  (Christofle  a.  Beilstein).  SiCl,, 
SiBr^,  Sil,;' spark  (Pliicker,  also  Salet).  HjO; 
flame  (Liveing  a.  Dewar ;  Huggins). 

Samumic  relations  between  the  lines  of  a 
spectrum.  The  self-luminous  nature  of  a  mole- 
cule is  connected  with  the  vibrations  of  those 
parts  of  the  molecule  which  are  called  atoms. 
The  number  of  vibrations  is  indicated  by  the  in- 
verse wave-lengths  of  the  lines  in  the  spectra. 
The  spectrum  of  iron  contains  more  than  1,200 
distinct  lines,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
molecule  or  its  atoms  must  simultaneously  ex- 
cite as  many  different  vibrations.  We  are 
acquainted  with  similar  relations  in  acoustics. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  observed  by  Hipkins 
that  the  simplest  vibration  of  a  pianoforte 
string  will  cause  it  to  emit  its  own  proper  note, 
and  as  many  as  twenty-four  overtones  or  har- 
monics. Johnstone  Stoney  first  discovered  such 
'  harmonics  in  spectra.  The  visible  spectrum 
of  hydfogen  contains  the  three  lines  Ha  wave- 
length 6563-9,  B.P  =  4862-1,  HS  =  4102-4,  these  are 
the  20th,  27th  and  32nd  overtones  of  a  vibration, 
of  which  the  wave-length  =  0-013127714  mm. 
But  the  fourth  line  H')'  =  4341,  and  the  Lines  in 
the  ultra-violet  do  not  fall  in  with  this  system. 
Soret  has  calculated  the  harmonics  of  the  three 
groups  of  triplets  in  the  magnesium  spectrum 
to  be  the  20th,  27th,  and  31st  harmonics  of  the 
fundamental  vibration.  Similar  groups  occur' 
in  the  cadmium  spectrum,  which  are  the  20th, 
2Brd,  27th,  and  31st  of  a  fundamental  vibration. 
Schuster  has  observed  several  harmonics  in  the 
»jp ectrum  of  strontium ;  also  in  the  sf  ectra  of 


bismuth,  calcium,  thallium,  and  gold.  According 
to  Mascart,  sodium  has  five  series  of  doublets 
which  are  the  132nd,  138th,  143rd,  158th,  and 
163rd  harmonics.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
spectra  is  the  absorption  caused  by  chromyl 
chloride.  Johnstone  Stoney  and  Emerson  Eey- 
nolds  have  shown  that  under  great  dispersion 
and  lime-light  illumination  it  gives  a  series  of 
harmonics  which  are  similar  to  those  of  a  -violin 
string,  and  of  which  the  order  lies  between  628 
and  733.  Liveing  and  Dewar  have  observed  that 
many  ultra-violet  spectra  contain  lines  which 
are  harmonically  related,  not  so  simply  related 
perhaps  as  the  harmonics  of  a  uniform  stretched 
string,  but  like  the  overtones  of  a  string  which  is 
not  of  uniform  thickness,  or  is  loaded  at  different 
points,  similarly  related  in  origin  though  not 
exact  harmonics.  Lithium,  potassium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  zinc  are  such  elements.  The 
alkali  metals  have  each  one  series  in  the  visible  ' 
spectrum,  and  another  in  the  ultra-violet.  It 
may  happen  in  other  cases  that  two  or  more  such 
series  overlap,  and  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  and  separate  them.  There  is  a  re- 
markable fact  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  ultra- 
violet  spectra,  namely,  that  similar  groups  of 
lines,  evidently  harmonically  related,  are  alter- 
nately sharp  and  nebulous  in  character. 

Huggins  discovered  that  the  four  hydrogen 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  part  of  a  much 
longer  series  of  lines  which  occur  in  the  spectra 
of  white  stars.  Comu  discovered  the  whole  series 
in  the  spectrum  of  pure  hydrogen,  and  Balmer 
showed  that  the  whole  series  of  lines  can  be 
expressed  by  the  following  formula : 

Nm-2  =  &('l  — — 5),  in   which  %  is  a  constant 

for  the  whole  series,  and  by  substituting  the 
whole  numbers  3,  4,  5,  6,  &o.,  for  m,  we  obtain 
values  for  K  which  are  the  oscillation-fre- 
quencies of  the  successive  lines. 

Relations  between  the  spectra  of  different 
elements.  Lecocq  de  Boisbaudran  has  observed 
such  a  relationship  between  the  lines  in  the  dif- 
ferent spectra  of  the  alkali  metals  and  their 
atomic  weights,  that  he  has  been  able  to  calcu- 
late the  atomic  weight  of  gallium  from  its  spec- 
trum. It  maybe  stated  that  the  atoms  of  greater 
mass  vibrate  more  slowly,  and  therefore  emit 
rays  of  proportionally  greater  wave-lengths. 
Giamician  made  an  extended  series  of  observa-b 
tions  on  the  spectra  of  elements  usually  classed 
together  on  account  of  their  chemical  properties, 
and  he  described  several  of  these  spectra  as 
being  homologous,  that  is  to  say,  similarly  con- 
stituted. A.  6riinwald  observed  mathematical 
relations  between  the  spectrum  of  water  vapouc 
and  the  line  spectra  of  H  and  0,  which  led  him  to 
predict  the  existence  of  many  lines  in  the  spectrum 
of  water  vapour  which  had  not  been  photo- 
graphed. By  prolonged  exposures,  Liveing  and 
Dewar  obtained  photographs  of  a  number  of 
lines  approximating  very  closely  to  those  calcu- 
lated by  Griinwald. 

Hartley,  in  1883,  observed  the  law  of  homo- 
logy in  the  visible  and  ultra-violet  spectra  of  the 
magnesium,  zinc,  and  cadmium  group.  Elements 
with  properties  in  common  exhibit  spectra  with 
similar  groupings  of  lines,  but  the  dispersion  of 
tiie  lines  and  the  ref  rangibility  of  the  strong  lines 
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in  eacli  grotip  vary  with  the  atomic  weights  of 
the  elements.  In  each  spectrum  the  difieiences 
between  the  oaoillation-freqaencies  of  the  indi- 
vidual lines  of  each  triplet  is  a  constant  quantity. 
The  law  also  applies  to  the  series  of  doublets.  The 
differences  between  the  oscUlation-frequencies  of 
individual  rays  in  the  series  of  triplets  increases 
with  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  to  which 


who  it  appears  Tecognised  it  independently  in 
1885.  J.  S.  Ames,  in  1890,  proved  the  perfect 
homology,  line  for  line,  of  the  arc  spectra  of  zinc 
and  cadmium.  Eayser  and  Bunge  have  shown 
that  the  series  of  triplets  referred  to  in  the 
magnesium,  zinc,  and  cadmium  spectra  are  in 
reality  three  series  of  harmonic  vibrations,  a 
principal  series  and  two  subordinate  series  over- 


the  triplets  belong.  A  survey  of  these  facts  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  as  the  molecules  of  these 
elements  contain  but  one  atom,  the  atoms  have  a 
complex  constitution,  and  that  those  elements  the 
spectra  of  which  are  homologous  are  composed 
of  the  same  kind  of  matter  in  different  states 
of  condensation,  the  molecules  having  similar 
modes,  but  different  rates,  of  vibration.  The  law 
of  homology  ^="i  been  studied  by  J.  R.  Eydberg, 


lying  each  other.  The  magnesium  series  they 
place  along  with  those  belonging  to  the  calcium, 
strontium,  and  barium  family,  but  according  to 
the  perioic  law,  the  magnesium  spectrum  might 
be  expected  also  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  spectra 
of  the  family  which  includes  zinc  and  cadmium. 
The  series  of  lines  in  the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth 
metals  do  not  fall  in  with  Balmer's  law  for  the 
hydrogen  lines.    Homology  has  been  observed 
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-in  the  spectra  o!  the  following  groups  :  lithium, 
sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  csesium, "  also  in 

■  aluminium,  indium,  thallium.  Eunge  announces 
that  doublets  and  triplets  existing  in  the  spec- 
trum of  an  element  can  be  arranged  in  series 
which  show  an  appearance  of  great  regularity, 
and  are  seemingly  analogous  to  the  overtones  of  a 
vibrating  body  (see  figs.  1,  2,  and  3).  In  fig.  1 
the  spectrum  of  sodium  is  shown  with  a  scale  of 
unequal  parts,  A  corresponding  to  wave-lengths, 

and  a  scale  of  equal  parts  -  corresponding  to 

oscillatipfl-frequencies.  Th6  lines  forming  the 
entire  spectrum  are  arranged  in  three  series. 
Bach  lin-e  in  the  maps  indicates  a  closely-placed 
pair  of  lines.  -Series  P  is  the  principal  s^ies, 
series  D  is  the  subordinate  series  of  difiuse 
lines,  series  S  the  subordinate  series  of  sharp 
lines.  Thelhree  series  aire  iegular,  the  intervals 
betweenthe  lines  decrease  as  the  wave-lengths 
of  the  lines  diminish  from  right  'to  left.  In 
fig.  2  we  have  similar  map's,  but  the  scales  lun 
the  reverse  way,  from  left  to  right.  -The  principal 
and  subotdinate  series  of  lines  are  Shown  in  the 
spectra  of  Mg,  Ca,  Zri,  Cd,  and  Hg. '  Correspond- 
ing lines  in  tWo  different  series  of  the  same 
spectruiji  are  numbered  alike.  The  homology 
of  the  spectra  is  evidenced,  and  also  variations 
foUowinf  increase  of  atomic  mass  in  elements 
of  the  same  igroup.    In  fig.  3  the'  homology  of 


determined  the  composition  of  some  homogeneous 
alloys  of  gold  and  silver,  also  of  lead  and  Cad- 
mium, by  comparison  of  their  spectra  with  check 
pieces  of  known  composition.  Sir  J.  G.  AUeyno 
estimated  phosphorus  in  iron  and  steel,  and  Ball- 
man  attempted  the  estimation  of  lithium  by  the 
spectroscope.  Liveing  and  Dewar  made  observa- 
tions on  a  spectroscopic  method  of  estimating 
sodium  by  measuring  the  width  of  the  sodium 
lines.  Hartley  determined  the  different  spectra 
emitted  by  solutions  of  different  strengths,  and 
found  these  constant  when  -the  ultra-violet  lines 
were  photographed.  Accordingly, bycomparison, 
the  metals  may  be  determmed  in  solutions  made 
from  determinate  weights  of  material,  diluted  to 
a 'definite  volume.  Quantitative  determinations 
of  the  basic  constituents  of  limestones,  of  copper 
in  pyrites  cinder,  and  of  lead,  silver,  and  copper 
in  zinc  blende,  have  been  made  with  quantities 
of  matter  so  small  that  no  other  method  could 
ihave  dealt  with  them.  It  will  be  seen  later  on, 
that  absorption  Spectra  are  serviceable  in  quanti 
l^ative  analysis.  ■>• 

Spectra  of  the  infra-red  region  and  spec- 
tra  of    solids    in    vaciu).      There    are   three 
methods  of  spectroscopy  which  have  not   yet 
been  much  employed.    1.    The  method  of  E. 
Secquerel    for    observing    the    infra-red    rays. 
I  This  is  accomplished  by  -the  use  of  an  eyepiece 
I  covered  with  Balmain's  phosphorescent  paint. 
I  "When  it  is  excited  by  exposure  to  a  brilliant 
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the  spectra  of  copper  and  silver  is  -well  shown. 
The  difference  of  two  consecutive  oscillation- 
frequencies  decreases  as  these  values  increase, 
and  there  Seems  to  he  a  finite  limit  to  the 
oscillation-frequencies  of  a  series.  If  n  repre- 
sent whole  numbers,  the  oscillation-frequencies 
of  a  series  may,  with  great  accuracy,  be  repre- 
sented jjy.lihe  formula  A— Bra-^— Cji-'','Where  A, 
■  B,  0,  are  positive  constants.  B  has  nearly  the 
same  value  for  all  the  series  of  the  different 
spectra.  A  is  the  limit  towards  which  the  Oscil- 
lation-frequency lends  when  n  increases.  Foir 
elements  that  are  chemically  related  the  series 
are  distinctly  homologous,  both  in  appearance 
of  the  lines  and  the  values  of  A,  B,  C,  and  with 
inoreasifig  atomic  weight  they  shift  towards 
the  less  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum.  The 
spectra  show  relationships  between  the  elements 
similar  to  those  between  their  chemical  proper- 
tie's. 

QuantitaUve  analysis  by  the  spectroscope. 
In  1862  W.  A.  Miller  first  attempted  to  apply  the 
spectroscope  to  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
the  constituents  of  an  alloy.  Jansen,  in  1870, 
proposed  two  methods  of  quantitative  analysis. 
Champion,  Pellet,  and  Grenier  successfully  ap- 
plied a  spectro-photometrical  method  to  the  esti- 
mation of  alkalis.    Lockyer  and  Boberts-Austen 


light,  it  glows,  but  as  soon  as  any  fadiation  of 
very  low  refraugibility  falls  upon  it  the  phos- 
phorescence is  destroyed.  2.  Abney  observes 
the  same  rays  by  means  of  -specially-prepared 
photographic  plates,  sensitive  to  exceedingly 
slow  vibrations.  Even  the  radiations  from  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  can  impress  themselves 
permanently  on  his  preparation  of  silver 
bromide.  Y.  Schumann  and  also  Waterhouse 
have  used  photographic  plates  prepared  with 
cyanine,  erythrosine,  and  other  dyes  for  the 
same  purpose  with  some  success.  3.  Crookes 
has  made  much  use  of  the  phosphorescent 
spectrum  obtained  by  the  action  of  an  electric 
discharge  in  high  vacua,  and  has  made  a  most 
interesting  series  of  observations  on  the  rare 
earths  by  this  means.  Among  other  results  he 
has  proved  the  wide  distribution  of  yttria,  its 
occurrence  in  Stroutianite,  coral,  oystet  shells, 
and  Umestoues.  He  considers  that  there  are 
several  kinds  of  yttria  with  different  phos- 
phorescent spectra,  but  as  they  all  give  the  same 
spectrum  when  excited  by  the  spark  in  the  usual 
manner,  they  must  be  considered  as  being  de- 
rived from  the  same  elementary  yttrium. 

AbsorpUon  spectra.  In  dealing  with  absorp- 
tion spectra,  we  may  observe  the  effect  on  a 
Continuous  spectrum  of  (a)  ^ases,  (b)  liquids,  (c) 
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solids.  When  rays  enter  a  transparent  medium — 
either  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid — they  do  not  leave 
it  in  a  condition  identical  with  that  in  which 
they  entered  it.  They  may  be  either  partially 
absorbed  or  altered  in  refrangibiUiy.  No  known 
substance  is  capable  of  transmitting  radiations 
of  all  known  wave-lengths;  those  media  which  do 
hot  absorb  appreciably  any  of  the  coloured  rays, 
or  any  of  the  rays  in  the  ultra-violet  which  are 
capable  of  being  photographed,  absorb  a  portion 
of  the  infra-red  spectrum.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  substances  like  air  and  water  which  in  thin 
layers  do  not  appear  to  absorb  the  rays  in  the 
visible  spectrum,  in  thicker-  layers  are  seen  to 
absorb  the  rays  of  a  limited  region,  The  A  and 
B  groups  of  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  have 
been  shown  to  be  due  to  oxygen  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, while  nine  lines  lying  between  the  two 
D  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  were  observed,  and 
proved  by  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  in  1866,  to  be  caused 
by  water  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  amounting 
to  not  more  than  1'5  g.  in  100  litres  of  air.  With 
0-18  g.  only  one  line  was  visible,  and  with  0'55  g. 
two  lines.  The  successful  application  by  Piazzi 
Smyth  of  the  spectroscope  to  weather  forecasts 
is  based  upon  such  facts. 

Many  cases  of  absorption  are  known  in  the 
infra-red  and  in  the  ultra-violet,  when  no  visible 
rays  are  absorbed.  Colours  may  be  either  visible 
or  invisible,  since  we  must  regard  every  substance 
which  absorbs  rays  as  coloured.  The  eye  cannot 
always  distinguish  colour,  because  the  most 
sensitive  eye  cannot  observe  the  rays  which  are 
absorbed  by  its  own  aqueous  humour,  and  are 
thus  prevented  from  affecting  the  optic  nerve. 
Hence  the  infra-red  rays  have  no  effect  upon  the 
retina,  and  most  of  the  ultra-violet  cannot  affect 
it.  The  colour  of  a  substance  is  determined  by 
the  combined  effect  of  the  rays  which  are  not 
absorbed.  Cobalt  glass,  which  absorbs  the 
yellow  and  green  rays,  transmits  the  red,  blue, 
and  violet,  but  as  it  transmits  comparatively 
Uttle  of  the  red  its  colour  appears  blue.  The 
purity  of  the  light  by  which  the  substance  is 
examined  is  of  importance.  Chromium  solutions 
^hich  are  green  by  daylight  are  red  by  gaslight, 
because  the  yeUow  and  red  rays  are  predominant 
in  gaslight,  and  as  the  red  rays  and  the  green 
are  transmitted  by  pure  white  light,  the  dominant 
colour  is  red  by  light  of  less  purity.  There  is  but 
little  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  general 
absorption  of  rays,  but  well-defined  absorption 
bands  afford  evidence  both  of  the  composition 
and  the  constitution  of  substances. 

The  theory  of  absorption  spectra.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  in  acoustics  that  a  vibrating 
musical  instrument,  a  tuning-fork,  or  a  stretched 
string,  will  commimicate  its  vibrations  to  any 
similar  instrument  near  to  it  which  is  capable 
of  similar  vibrations,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
strings  or  tuning-forks  can  entirely  absorb  the 
vibrations  of  a  similar  string  or  fork.  In  like 
maimer  when  a  molecule  of  a  substance  is 
capable  of  vibrating  synchronously  with  a  radia- 
tion, the  rays  received  on  the  substance  are  ab- 
sorbed by  reason  of  the  molecules  being  put  in 
motion  by  the  waves  which  strike  them.  The 
absorption  is  complete  if  the  direction  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  rays  and  of  the  molecule  is  the  same, 
but  the  phase  is  opposite.  A  general  absorption 
appears  (in  the  ultra-yiolet  at  any  rate)  to  be  due 


to  the  vibration  of  the  molecule,  while  selective 
absorption  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  atoms  within  the  molecule.  When  a 
substance  in  solution  absorbs  ajl  the  rays  of  a 
certain  region  of  the  spectrum  which  fall  upon 
it,  it  is  because  the  molecules  are  vibrating 
synchronously  with  these  rays,  and  the  number 
of  molecules  present  is  sufficient  to  damp  all  the 
vibrations.  When  the  rays  traverse  a  smaller 
quantity  of  substance — as,  for  instance,  when  a 
solution  is  diluted — the  number  of  molecules  pre- 
sent is  not  sufficient  to  damp  all  the  vibrations, 
and  some  rays  pass  through.  If,  however,  cer- 
tain atoms  within  the  molecule  are  vibrating 
synchronously  with  certain  rays,  we  shall  have 
a  selective  absorption  of  these  rays  after  the 
general  absorption  has  been  so  weakened  by  dilu- 
tion as  to  allow  them  to  pass.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Hartley  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
atoms  depend  upon  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the 
molecule,  or  in  other  words,  the  rate  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  molecule  determines  the  rate  of 
vibration  of  its  parts.  Four  absorption  bands 
in  the  three  hydrocarbons  benzene,  naphthalene, 
and  anthracene  are  evidence  of  this.  The  mean 
rate  of  vibration  of  the  rays  absorbed  by  naph- 
thalene andanthraeeneis  less  than  that  of  therays 
absorbed  by  benzene,  and  the  vibrations  of  the 
carbon  atoms  within  the  molecule  are  not  inde- 
pendent of,  but  are  a  consequence  of,  the  mole- 
cular vibrations  ;  they  must,  in  fact,  be  regarded 
as  overtones  or  harmonics  of  the  fundamental 
or  molecular  vibrations.  When  the  rate  of  the 
fundamental  vibration  is  reduced  by  an  increase 
in  the  mass  of  the  molecule,  the  rate  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  carbon  atoms  is  reduced  in  a  similar 
ratio.  Greater  amplitude  of  vibration  means  a 
louder  note,  or  in  the  case  of  luminous  radia- 
tions a  brighter  light.  Consequently  the  con- 
verse of  this  maybe  considered  to  hold  good; 
that  a  greater  intensity  of  absorption  is  caused 
by  a  greater  amplitude  of  vibration  in  the  mole- 
cules of  the  absorbing  medium,  the  number  of 
atoms  or  molecules  remaining  constant. 

An  examination  of  the  three  hydrocarbons 
benzene,  naphthalene,  and  anthracene  shows 
that  the  mean  rate  of  vibration  of  the  rays  ab- 
sorbed by  benzene  is  greatest,  naphthalene  comes 
next,  and  anthracene  is  least;  but  the  absorptive 
power  is  in  the  reverse  order,  that  of  anthracene 
being  greatest.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the 
amplitude  of  vibration  is  greater  as  the  rate  of 
vibration  is  slower  (C.  J.  1881).  The  approxi- 
mate rates  of  vibrations  of  the  three  hydrocarbons 
are  given  as  follows  : — 

Mean  wave-length    Molecular  vibra-    Molecular 
of  rays  absorBed.    tions  per  second.     weigMa. 
Benzene  2526        1,248  billions       78 

Naphthalene   2687        1,177        „  128 

Anthracene     3439  910        „  178 

The  various  absorption  spectra  may  be  referred 
to  in  no  better  order  than  that  of  the  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  rays  absorbed. 

Infra-red  absorption  spectra.  Abney  and 
Festing  have  photographed  rays  extending  down 
to  \  12000;  the  visible  region  ends  about  \7600. 
They  studied  the  absorption  spectra  of  water, 
hydrochloric  acid,  chloroform,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, cyanogen,  and  a  number  of  hydro- 
carbons and  their  derivatives.    The  comf  ounds 
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containing  hydrogen  show  the  same  gronp  of 
lines,  which,  however,  do  not  appear  in  carbon 
compounds  containing  no  hydrogen ;  they  do 
not  all  appear  in  some  hydrogen  compounds. 
The  inference  is  that  they  belong,  to  hydrogen. 
When  oxygen  is  present  as  a  part  of  hydroxyl  it 
obliterates  the  rays  between  two  of  those  lines 
which  are  due  to  hydrogen.  When  it  forms  part 
of  the  carbon  nucleus  of  a  compound,  as  it  does 
in  aldehyde,  the  spectrum  is  inclined  to  be  linear, 
or  the  bands  are  bounded  by  well-defined  lines. 
There  appear  to  be  characteristic  bands  which 
indicate  the  carbon  nucleus  of  a  series  of  sub- 
stances. Certain  radicles  have  a  distinctive  ab- 
sorption lying  near  A  7000  and  others  about 
A  9000 ;  thus  in  the  three  compounds  CjHj, 
C„H5.H2N,  C„H,(C2H5).H,N  we  have  the  foUowing 
coincident  bands  probably  due  to  the  benzene 
nucleus ;  the  line  A  8670  is  the  principal  one  ; 
A  8670,  A  8670  to  8720,  A  8720  to  8880,  a  fourth 
baud  about  A  9300,  a  fifth  about  A  10400-10660. 
In  benzene  and  ethyl-aniline  there  occurs  a 
band  also  at  A  10970  to  11050.  If  the  hne  A  8670 
is  associated  with  a  band,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
be  caused  by  the  benzene  nucleus.  Ethyl  com- 
pounds are  indicated  by  absorption  at  A  7410, 
A  8950  to  9030,  9040  to  9070,  9130  to  9180, 9270 
to  9300-5,  9320  to  9420.  The  solar  spectrum 
shows  an  absorption  at  A  8660,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  line  at  7410,  the  absorptions  noted 
above  have  been  observed  to  be  coincident  with 
bands  or  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

Visible  and  ultra-violet  absorption  spectra. 
The  absorption  spectra  of  the  coloured  region 
were  long  since  carefully  studied  by  Gladstone. 
These  spectra  pass  gradually  into  the  extreme 
violet  and  ultra-violet.  In  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject it  will  be  convenient  first  to  consider  the 
absorption  caused  by  gases  and  vapours,  ele- 
mentary or  compound,  then  the  absorption  by 
inorganic  salts,  and  lastly  the  spectra  of  organic 
substances. 

Elements  wMch  exhibit  absorption  spectra. 


Gases  and  vapours. 

Br,  CI,  I,  0,  ozone,  E, 
Na. 


Metals,  the  salts  of  wMch 
show  banded  spectra. 

Cr,  Er,  Sm,  U,  dyspro- 
sium, holmium,  neo- 
dymium,  praseody- 
mium, thulium. 

Compounds  which  exhibit  absorption  spectra. 

Gases  arid  rapours.  S^'*=  ^^«  '■"^'^^  "*  ^^^"^ 


ICl,    IBr,    NOj,    H^O 
vapour,  oxide!  of  CI. 


show  banded  spectra. 

Chromates  \  Ultra- 
Nitrates  /  violet. 
Nitrites  (some);  per- 
manganates. 
Organic  suostances  which  exhibit  absorption 
spectra.  All  benzenoid  hydrocarbons  and  ter- 
tiary bases  derived  from  the  same.  All  haloid, 
hydroxyl,  carboxyl,  and  amide,  derivatives  of 
benzenoid  hydrocarbons.  Cyanuigc  and  uric 
acids,  with  colouring  matters  derived  there- 
from. Albumens  and  allied  substances.  Organic 
colouring  matters  of  unknown  constitution,  such 
as  chlorophyll  and  hsemoglobin.  Many  alkaloids 
and  their  derivatives,  e.g.:  Aoonitine,  pseud- 
aconitine,  japaconitine,  morphine,  narcotine, 
codeine,  papaverine,  oxynarcotine,  apomorphine 
J^drochlotide,     ietracetyhuorphine,     diacetyl- 


codeine,  quinine,  quinine  snlphato,  cinchi)nind 
sulphate,  quinidine  sulphate,  cinchonidine  sul- 
phate, veratrine,  piperine,  bruoine,  strychnine. 

The  relation  of  absorption  spectra  to  tha 
chemical  constitution  of  carbon  compounds. 
1.  Substances  with  a  nucleus  consisting  of  an 
open  chain  of  carbon  atoms  transmit  continuous 
spectra  and  are  highly  diactinic.  Examples: 
the  alcohols,  acids,  ethereal  salts,  haloid  ethers, 
and  the  carbohydrates.  2.  In  homologous 
series  the  greater  the  number  of  carbon  atoms 
the  shorter  the  transmitted  spectrum.  3.  In  sub- 
stances with  the  same  carbon  nucleus  that  con- 
taining the  most  oxygen  transmits  the  shortest 
spectrum,  as,  for  instance,  in  acids  the  spec- 
trum is  shorter  than  in  alcohols,  and  in  dibasic 
shorter  than  in  monobasic  acids.  4.  Substances 
with  a  closed  chain  nucleus  when  not  more  than 
two  atoms  of  carbon  are  doubly  linked  transmit 
continuous  spectra^  but  their  absorptive  power 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  open  chain  com- 
pounds; e.g.  camphor,  benzene  hexaohloride,  and 
the  terpenes,  also  hexahydropyridine.  5.  The 
more  closely  the  carbons  in  a  closed  chain  are 
hnked,  the  greater  is  the  absorptive  power  of  the 
molecule;  e.g.  the  terpenes  withstand  dilution 
more  strongly  than  benzene  hexaohloride,  and 
camphor.  6.  The  carbon  nuclei  of  benzenoid 
hydrocarbons  possess  strong  absorptive  power, 
and  after  great  dilution  exhibit  absorption 
bands ;  e.g.  four  bands  are  seen  in  the  spectrum 
transmitted  by  benzene  when  1  part  is  diluted 
with  2,400  parts  of  alcohol,  three  bands  in  naph- 
thalene with  a  dilution  of  1  in  100,000  parts,  one 
band  in  phenauthrene  with  1  in  500,000  parts, 
and  one  band  in  anthracene  with  1  in  5,000,000 
parts  of  alcohol.  7.  The  introduction  of  radicles 
in  place  of  hydrogen  and  of  side-chains  into 
the  benzenoid  nuclei  diminishes  the  number  of 
absorption  bands,  but  increases  their  width  and 
intensity.  8.  The  simple  union  of  carbon  to  ni- 
trogen does  not  cause  selective  absorption ;  e.g.  in 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  cyanides.  9.  When  a  ben- 
zenoid nucleus  contains  an  atom  of  nitrogen  in 
place  of  an  atom  of  carbon,  the  molecule  exhibits 
absorption  bands,  and  its  absorptive  power  is 
generally  not  impaired,  but  is  sometimes  in- 
creased, e.g.  picoline,  pyridine,  quinoline,  and 
their  derivatives.  10.  Isomerides  exhibit  dif- 
ferent spectra,  e.g.  the  terpenes  and  isomerio 
benzene  derivatives.  11.  When  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  carbon  atoms  in  the  quinoline 
nucleus  is  modified  by  the  combination  there- 
with of  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  intensity  of 
the  absorption  bands  is  reduced  but  is  not  de- 
stroyed. 12.  Nitrogen  combined  with  oxygen — 
as  in  nitroxyl,  nitrites,  and  nitrates— exhibits 
absorption  bands.  18.  When  several  carbon 
atoms  are  united  by  oxygen  and  nitrogen  atoms, 
the  resulting  compounds  exhibit  intense  absorp- 
tion bands,  e.g.  cyanuric  acid,  uric  acid,  and  de- 
rivatives, including  murexide.  14.  Molecules  of 
compounds — that  is  to  say,  molecules  composed 
of  dissimilar  atoms — vibrate  as  wholes  or  units, 
and  the  fundamental  vibrations  give  rise  to 
secondary  vibrations  which  stand  in  no  visible 
relation  to  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
molecule,  whether  these  be  atoms  or  groups  of 
atoms.  Hence  it  appears  that  a  molecule  is  a 
distinct  and  individual  particle  which  is  not  fully 
represented   by  our  usual  chemical  formula. 
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since  these  onlj  symbolise  certain  chemical  re- 
actions and  fail  to  express  any  relation  between 
physical  and  chemical  properties.  As  certain 
molecular  groupings  are  characterised  by  the 
absorption  of  rays  of  particular  wave -lengths 
(absorption  bands),  it  is  evidently  possible  to 
draw  conclusions  as  to  the  constitution  of  sub- 
stances from  their  absorption  spectra.  Many  of 
the  foregoing  statements  may  be  usefully  and 
clearly  summarised  by  means  of  formulsB.  These 
render  evident  how  the  optical  properties  of  a 
compound  are  determined  by  lie  skeleton  of 
carbon  atoms. 
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compounds  which  exhibit  selective  absorption  of 
the  ultra-violet  rays  are  coloured.  The  subtlety  of 
the  colour,  however,  is  such  that  the  eye  cannot 
perceive  it  without  the  aid  of  photography  or  a 
fluorescent  screen. 

That  which  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term  is  a  coloured  substance  is  merely  one 
in  which  the  absorption  of  rays  extends  into  a 
region  limited  by  the  red  and  violet  ends  of  the 
spectrum,  or  between  wave-lengths  7000  and 
4000.  According  to  this  view,  the  colour  of  a, 
substance  may  be  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
As  bands  of  selective  absorption  appear  to  be  the 


Typical  carbon  nuclei,  trcmsmitting  conUrt/uous  spectra. 
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Nuclei  containing  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  exhibiting  absorption  bands.     B    representing  any 
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On  the  cause  of  colour  in  organic  compounds. 
According  to  0.  Witt,  the  tinctorial  character  of 
aromatic  compounds  is  conditional  upon  the 
simultaneous  presence  of  a  colour-producing 
group  and  a  salt-forming  group  in  the  molecule. 
A  group  of  atoms  of  the  former  kind  he  terms  a 
chromogen,  and  of  the  latter  a  chromoph^)r.  He 
says :  '  For  instance,  NO^  is  the  chromophor  of 
nitraniline  and  nitrophenol,  but  nitrobenzene  is 
the  chromogen  of  these  bodies.  The  different 
nitrodiphenylamines  are  all  acids  and  dye-stuffs, 
and  their  tinctorial  power  increases  with  the 
number  of  nitroxyls.'  In  this  connexion  it  is  of 
interest  to  study  the  relation  of  the  hydrocarbons 
to  the  more  complex  compounds  which  are 
colouring  matters  derived  from  them.  - 

If  a  source  of  light  emits  all  luminous  and 
invisible  vibrations  capable  of  being  transmitted 
through  3  feet  of  air,  a  perfectly  colourless  sub- 
stance will  transmit  these  rays  without  impairing 
their  intensity.  A  coloured  substance  is  one 
which  absorbs  rays  at  either  end  of  the  spectrum, 
or  selects  rays  of  a  definite  wave-length  from  the 
middle  of  the  spectrum.  Every  fluorescent  sub- 
stance is  therefore  coloured,  and  benzene,  ben- 
zeuoid  hydrocarbons,  phenols,  and  other  derived 


effect  of  vibrations  taking  place  within  the  mole- 
cules of  a  substance,  and  these  are  dependent 
upon  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  molecules 
themselves,  they  are  called  in  general '  molecular 
vibrations.'  If,  then,  it  be  desired  to  convert  a 
substance  such  as  benzene,  the  colour  of  which 
is  invisible,  into  a  compound  with  a  visible 
colour,  it  is  necessary  to  slacken  its  rate  of 
vibration  so  that  the  molecule  will  absorb  rays 
with  oscillation-frequencies  (inverse  wave- 
lengths) occurring  within  the  limits  of  visibility. 
That  which  is  called  a  chromogen  is  an  in- 
visibly-coloured substance,  and  that  termed  a 
chromophor  is  an  atom  or  group  of  atoms  capable 
of  so  aSecting  the  molecule  as  to  reduce  its  rate 
of  vibration,  so  that  it  absorbs  rays  within  the 
limits  of  visibility.  Under  certain  conditions  of 
combination,  nitrogen  and  oxygen  arS  chromo- 
phors,  hence  also  nitroxyl  and  hydroxyl ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  themselves  toloured  either 
visibly  or  invisibly.  When  two  benzene  mole- 
cules are  doubly  linked  by  two  nitrogen  atoms, 
as  in  azobenzene,  their  mode  of  vibration  is  pro- 
foundly modified,  and  a  brilliant  colour  as  low 
down  in  the  scale  as  the  yellow  rays  is  the  result. 
A  similar  modification  takes  place  when  two 
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atoms  of  oxygen  replace  two  of  hydrogen,  as  in 
quinone,  which  is  of  a  golden-yellow  colour. 
The  effect  of  linking  two  or  more  benzene  nuclei 
by  carbon  atoms  has  been  already  dealt  with ;  the 
colours  are  not  rendered  visible,  but  the  mole- 
cular vibrations  are  greatly  reduced  in  rapidity, 
and  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  is  much  in- 
creased. That  is  to  say,  the  absorption  bands 
are  transferred  to  less  refrangible  rays,  and  with- 
stand a  much  larger  amouni;  of  dilution.  These 
modifications  are  both  observed  in  the  curve  of 
benzene  as  modified  in  triphetiylmethane.  The 
vibrations  of  this  radicle  are  reduced  in  rapidity 
in  rosaniline  hydrochloride,  HofmanH's  violet, 
iodine  green,  and  other  such  derivatives  in  which 
thie  carbon  nucleus  remains  intact. 

There  is  a  family  likeness  in  the  curves  of 
azo-benzene,  azo-naphthalene,  ohrysoidine,  and 
other  derivatives  of  these  substances,  which  is 
quite  in  .accordance  with  these  observations.  In 
short,  in  a  general  way,  the  change  of  colour 
effected  by  any  given  series  of  reactions  may  be 
predicted  from  an  inspection  of  the  curve  of  mole- 
cular vibrations  of  any  benzenoid  hydrocarbon. 

W.  N.  H. 
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OPTICAL  METHODS.— Section  3 :  EOTA- 
TION  OF  THE  PLANE  OF  FOLABISATION 
OF  LIGHT. — When  a  ray  of  plane  polarised 
light  is  passed  through  a  plate  of  quartz  cut  at 
right  angles  to  its  optical  axis,  it  is  found  that 
the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  emergent  ray  is 
not  coincident  with  that  of  the  incident  ray ;  the 
angle  through  which  the  plane  has  been  rotated 
is  called  the  angle  of  rotation.  If  the  rotation 
takes  place  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in 
which  the  hands  of  a  watch  move  when  the  face 
of  the  watch  is  looked  at,  the  quartz  is  said  to 
show  dextrorotatory  power ;  if  the  rotation  is  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  quartz  is  said  to  show 
IcBvorotatory  power.  The  symbol  +  is  used  to  • 
express  dextrorotation,  and  the  symbol  —  to  ex- 
press Ifflvorotation.  Substances  which  rotate  the 
plane  of  polarisation  of  a  ray  of  light  passed 
through  them  are  said  to  be  optically  active. 

The  polarimeter  is  an  instrument  whereina 
ray  of  light  can  be  polarised,  the  position  of  the 
plane  determined,  the  ray  passed  through  a  de- 
terminate quantity  of  an  optically  active  sub- 
stance, and  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the 
emergent  ray  determined. 

The  angle  of  rotation  depends  upon  (1)  the 
nature  of  the  active  substance,  (2)  the  thickness 
of  the  layer  of  the  substance  through  which  the 
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Gghit  passes,  (3)  the  wave-length  of  the  light 
used,  and  in  most  oases  (4)  the  temperature. 

The  composition  of  the  substance  examined 
must  then  be  known ;  the  length  of  the  column 
of  liquid  used  if  the  substance  be  liquid,  or 
the  thickness  of  the  layer  if  the  substance  be  a 
solid,  must  be  measured ;  the  temperature  must 
be  noted — observations  ought  to  be  njade  at  a 
common  temperature ;  and  monochromatic  Ught 
should  be  employed. 

Suppose  we  are  deaUng  with  a  liquid  carbon 
compound.  Let  I  =  length  of  column  of  liquid  in 
decimetres,  d  -  sp.gr.  of  liquid  (referred  to  water), 
and  a  =  angle  of  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polari- 
sation of    Ught  of    stated  wave-length ;   then 

The  value  of  [a]  is  usually  called  the  specific 
rotatory  power  of  the  substance.  It  is  customary 
to  indicate  the  light  employed  by  placing  a  letter 
to  express  the  wave-length  below  the  bracket ; 
thus  [o]d  means  spec.  rot.  power  for  light  of 
wave-length  d.  The  spec,  rot.'power  of  a  liquid 
as  thus  defined  is  the  angle  through  which  the 
plane  of  polarisation  of  a  ray  of  light  of  stated 
wave-length  is  rotated  by  passing  through  a 
polunm  one  decimetre  long  of  the  liquid  contain- 
ing one  g.  of  the  substance  in  1  c.c. 

If  a  solid  compound  is  to  be  examined,  it 
must  be  dissolved  in  an  optically  inactive  sol- 
vent. In  this  case  I  =  length  of  column  of 
solution  in  decimetres,  d  =  sp.  gr.  of  solution, 
p  =  g.  of  optically  active  substance  in  100  g.  of 
solution;  '>then,  assuming  that  the  solvent  is 
without  influence  on  the  rotatory  power  of  the 

dissolved  substance,  [o]  =  T-j^a"  ■^^^  ques- 
tion as  to  the  effect  of  an  inactive  solvent  on 
the  rotatory  power  of  an  active  substance  in 
solution  will  be  examined  later  (p.  257}. 

Connections  between  optical  activity  and 
constitution.  Landolt  {Sandbook  of  the  Polari- 
scope,  English  trans.)  has  divided  substances 
which  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  ray 
of  light  into  three  classes :  (1)  those  which  are 
active  only  when  in  the  form  of  crystals ;  (2)  those 
which  are  active  only  when  Uquid  or  in  solution ; 
(3)  those  which  are  active  both  as  crystals  and 
also  in  solution  or  in  the  liquid  state.  The  only 
substance  at  present  known  to  belong  to  the 
third  class  is  strychnine  sulphate.  The  Uquid 
crystals  examined  by  Lehmann  {Z.  P.  0.  4, 462 ; 
5,  427)  probably  belong  to  the  first  class. 

The  optical  actmity  of  carbon  compounds. 
All  compounds  which  exhibit  optical  activity  un- 
connected with  crystalline  form — in  other  words, 
all  compounds  which  are  optically  active  when 
liquid  or  in  solution^are  compounds  of  carbon. 
Le  Bel  {Bl.  [2]  22,  337)  was  the  first  (1874)  to 
trace  a  definite  connection  between  the  optical 
activity  and  the  constitution  of  carbon  com- 
pounds. He  was  followed  by  van't  HofE  {Bl. 
[2]  23,  295  [1875]).  The  subject  has  been  much 
advanced  by  van't  HofE  in  his  pamphlet.  La 
Chimie  dans  VE space,  and  more  especiaUy  by  a 
smaU  book  pubUshed  in  1887,  Dix  Annies  dans 
VHistovre  d'lme  Thiorie  (translated  into  EngUsh 
by  Marsh,  and  pubUshed  in  1891,  entitled 
Chemistry  in  Space).  ,i  tt  « 

The  hypothesis  of  Le  Bel  and  van't  HoS 


connects  optical  activity  with  the  presence  of  one 
or  more  asymmetric  atoms  of  carbon  in  the 
molecule  of  the  active  compound.  An  asym- 
metric atom  of  carbon  is  one  which  is  in  direct 
combination  with  four  different  atoms  or  radicles, 
these  atoms  or  radicles  being  arranged  so  that 
any  three  are  similarly  situated  with  regard  to 
the  fourth.  The  conception  of  the  asymmetric 
atom  carries  with  it  the  conception  of  the  ar- 
rangement in  space  of  the  parts  of  the  molecule. 
The  asymmetric  atom  of  carbon  is  supposed  by 
van't  Hoff  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
regular  tetrahedron,  and  a  different  radicle  is 
supposed  to  be  held  by  the  carbon  atom  at  each 
summit  of  the  tetrahedron.  Two  forms  of  this 
arrangement  may  exist,  and  these  forms  are 
geometrically  different.  Neither  is  superposable 
on  the  other.  They  bear  to  one  another  the  re- 
lation of  an  object  to  its  image,  or  of  the  right 
hand    to    the   left,  as   shown    in    the    figure. 


This  arrangement  corresponds  to  the  enantio- 
mwphous  (noii-superposable)  form  of  crystals. 
Ammonium'  malate,  for  instance,  crystallises  in 
two  non-superposable  forms,  which  differ  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  molecules  of  two 
geometrical  isomerides,  each  containing  ati 
asymmetric  carbon  atom  and  both  having  the 
composition  CBjB^BjBj,  are  supposed  to  differ. 
If  one  of  the  isomerides  CBiBjBsEj  rotates  the 
plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right,  the  other 
rotates  to  the  left.  If  this  hypothesis  is  to  be 
accepted,  every  compound  of  carbon  which  is 
opticaUy  active  must  contain  at  least  one  asym- 
metric carbon  atom.  So  far  as  investigation  has 
gone,  this  deduction  from  the  hypothesis  has 
been  confirmed  (v.  van't  HofE,  Dix  Annies  &o., 
31 ;  Landolt,  Handbook,  25  et  seq.).  Further,  it 
has  been  found  that  compounds  which  do  not 
themselves  contain  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  are 
inactive,  although  they  are  derived  from  optically 
active  compounds. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  compounds  exist 
which  contain  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  but  do 
not  affect  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  ray  of 
Ught.  At  first  sight  this  fact  might  be  supposed 
to  be  irreconcileable  with  the  hypothesis ;  but 
the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  inactive  com. 
pounds  containing  asymmetric  carbon  atoms 
has  led  to  a  most  ingenious  and  interesting  de- 
velopment of  the  hypothesis. 

Some  inactive  compounds  containing  aspi- 
metrio  carbon  atoms  can  be  separated  each  into 
two  opticaUy  active  isomerides,  one  of  which  is 
dextrorotatory  and  the  other  is  Irovorotatory, 
Some  inactive  compounds  which  contain  asym- 
metric  carbon  atoms  cannot  be  separated  into 
active  isomerides.  Bacemic  acid,  which  can  be 
resolved  into  dextrorotatory  and  Isevorotatory 
tartaric  acid,  is  an  example  of  the  first  of  these 
classes,  caUed  imwtm  nsoVedbh  com/sounds; 
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mesotartaric  acid,  which  cannot  bs  resolved  Into 
active  isomerides,  is  an  example  of  the  second 
class,  called  inactive  non-resol/uable  com- 
pounds. 

Inactive  resolvable  compounds  are  said,  in 
the  language  of  van't  HofE's  hypothesis,  to  be  in- 
active by  external  compensation ;  inactive  non- 
resolvable  compounds  are  said  to  be  inactive  by 
internal  compensation. 

To  understand  these  expressions  consider 
the  formulcB  (B3RjE,)C.C(E,EjR3)  and 
(R2E3Ei)0.0(E.,EJBJ;  an  italicised  0  represents 
an  asymmetrical  atom  of  carbon.  Each  formula 
contains  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  and  both 
carbon  atoms  in  either  formula  are  united  to  the 
same  radicles;  in  the  first  formula  each  G  is 
united  to  the  radicles  B„  E,,  E,,  and  0(E,B2B3) ;  in 
the  second  formula  each  C  is  united  to  the  radicles 
B„  Ej,  Bj,  and  C(B,E5Ej).  The  structure  repre- 
sented by  one  of  these  formulse  is  the  reflected 
image  of  that  represented  by  the  other :  hence  if 
one  of  these  geometrically  isomeric  compounds  is 
dextrorotatory,  the  other  will  be  Isevorotatory,  and 
both  wUl  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 
same  degree.  But  if  a  compound  were  formed  by 
the  combination  of  equal  numbers  of  molecules  of 
these  two  geometrical  isomerides,  that  compound 
would  be  inactive,  for  the  tendency  to  right- 
handed  rotation  of  one  part  of  the  compound 
molecule  would  be  exactly  neutralised  by  the 
equal  tendency  to  left-handed  rotation  of  the 
gther  part.  Moreover,  if  the  inactive  compound 
were  split  into  two  compounds,  one  consisting  of 
molecules  of  the  fofm  represented  by  the  first  of 
the  above  formulse,  and  the  other  of  molecules  of 
the  form  represented  by  the  second  formula,  then 
each  of  these  compounds  would  be  optically  ac- 
tive, and  the  compounds  would  be  active  in 
opposite  directions.    The  hypothetical  inactive 

compound  gggjg.-ggg:!  -""^^  "«  '^'^ 
to  be  inacime  by  external  compensation. . 

Baoemic  acid,  which  is  optically  inactive,  can 
be  resolved  into  dextrorotatory  and  Iffivorotatory 
tartaric  acids.  Both  tartaric  acids  have  the  for- 
mula C2H2(OH)2(C02H)2;  the  hypothesis  we  are 
considering  represents  one  of  these  acids  as 
(H.OH.HOOO)O.C(COOH.OH.H) ;  and  the  other 
acid  as  (H.OOOH.OH)C.O(OH.COOH.H) ;  and 
the  hypothesis  represents  racemic  acid  as  made 
up  of  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of  the  two 
active  acids,  and  therefore  as  a  substance  which 
is  inactive  by  external  compensation. 

But  suppose  the  molecule  of  a  compound 
contained  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  both 
united  to  the  same  radicles  but  having  one  half 
of  the  molecule  the  reflected  image  of  the  other, 
then  the  tendency  to  right-handed  rotation  be- 
longing to  one  part  of  this  molecule  would  be 
neutralised  by  the  tendency  to  left-handed  rota- 
tion belonging  to  the  other  part  of  the  molecule ; 
the  molecule  as  a  whole  would  be  incapable  of 
rotating  the  plane  of  polarised  light,  and  the 
compound  would  be  inactive  by  internal  com- 
pensation. The  general  formula  of  such  an  in- 
active compound  is  (EjBjBiJO.OIBiE^Bj). 

A  compound  of  this  type  cannot  be  resolved 
into  active  isomerides,  because  a  resolution  into 
parts  is  only  possible  by  splitting  the  molecule, 
removing  one  of  the  radicles,  and  so  destroying 
the  asymmetry  of  oae,  or  both,  of  the  atoms  of 


carbon.  Mesotartaric  acid,  which  is  non-iesolv- 
able,  probably  belongs  to  this  class  of  com- 
pounds; it  may  have  the  formula 

(H.OOOH.OH)  C.O(000H.0H.H). 

The  hypothesis  therefore  provides  for  the  exis- 
tence of  two  classes  of  optically  inactive  com- 
pounds, both  containing  asymmetric  carbon 
atoms ;  the  members  of  one  class  are  resolvable 
into  active  isomerides,  the  members  of  the  other 
class  cannot  be  so  resolved. 

■  Those  compounds  which  contain  in  their 
molecules  more  than  one  asynunetrio  carbon 
atom,  each  of  which  atoms  is  united  to  the  same 
radicles,  whether  these  radicles  are  arranged  in 
space  in  exactly  the  same  way,  relatively  to  each 
carbon  atom,  or  not,  are  caUed  by  van't  Hoff 
symmetrical  compounds ;  and  the  term  unsym- 
metrical  compounds  is  used  to  designate  those 
which  contain  more  than  one  asymmetric  carbon 
atom  each  of  which  is  united  to  different  radi- ' 
oles.  The  typical  formulae  for  symmetrical  com- 
pounds containing  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms 
are 
{B,EA)C.C(E3EjB,),  (E,E3EJ0.C(E,EjB,),  &o. 

The  typical  formula  for  an  unsymmetrical 
compound  containing  two  asymmetric  carbon 
atoms  is  (B,EjBj)0.0(BjB5Ej). 

Unsymmetrical  compounds  may  be  either 
active  or  inactive ;  if  inactive,  they  must  be  in- 
active by  external  compensation,  and  therefore 
they  must  be  resolvable  into  pairs  of  active 
isomerides.  Symmetrical  compounds  may  be 
active  or  inactive ;  if  inactive,  they  may  be  in- 
active by  external,  or  by  internal,  compensation, 
and  therefore  they  may  be  either  resolvable  or 
not  resolvable. 

An  unsymmetrical  compound  containing  n 
asymmetric  carbon  atoms  may  exist  in  2"  iso- 
meric forms,  which  will  always  be  grouped  in 
pairs,  one  being  dextrorotatory  and  the  other 
Isevorotatory.  A  symmetrical  compound  con- 
taining n  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  may  exhibit 
42"  active  isomeric  forms,  grouped  in  pairs  of 
opposite  rotatory  power,  and  may  aJso  exist  in 

i2^  non-resolvable  inactive  modifications  (van't 
Hoff ;  Dix  Annies  &o.,  54-5). 

There  are  three  general  methods  for  sepa- 
rating inactive  resolvable  bodies  into  their  dex- 
trorotatory and  IsBvorotatory  isomerides. 

In  the  first  method  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
differences  between  the  actions  of  certain  minute 
organisms  on  the  two  active  isomerides.  The 
second  method  proceeds  by  treating  the  inactive 
compound  with  an  active  body  with  which  one 
of  the  isomeric  constituents  of  the  inactive  com- 
pound combines  more  readily  than  the  other. 
The  third  method  consists  jn  separating  the 
inactive  body  into  two  active  isomerides  by  crys- 
tallisation at  a  definite  temperature  (van't  Hoff, 
l.c.  63-69). 

Eacemio  acid,  which  is  an  inactive  compound, 
can  be  resolved  into  equal  quantities  of  right- 
and  left-handed  tartaric  acid  by  each  of  the 
three  methods.  When  penicillium  is  allowed  to 
act  on  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonium  racemate, 
Iffivorotatory  ammonium  tartrate  is  found  in  the 
solution  after  a  time,  the  dextrorotatory  tartrate 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  or- 
ganism. When  a  quantity  of  active  cinchonine 
sufficient  to  neutralise  half  of  a    determinate 
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quantity  of  racemi«  acid  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  the  racemic  acid,  crystals  of  leeyoiotatory  oin- 
chonine  tartrate  are  obtained,  and  dextrorota- 
tory tartaric  acid  remains  in  solution.  When  a 
solution  of  racemio  acid  is  neutralised  by  soda, 
ftnd  another  equal  quantity  is  neutralised  by 
ammonia,  and  the  solutions  are  mixed,  and 
evaporated  at  a  temperature  slightly  below  28°, 
crystals  of  two  forms  are  obtained ;  one  set  of 
crystaJs  is  dextrorotatory,  and  the  other  is  Isevo- 
rotatory,  sodium-ammonium  tartrate.  Yan't 
Eofi  {l.c.  69)  has  shown  that  sodium-ammonium 
lacemate  is  changed  to  a  mixture  of  the  active 
isomeric  tartrates  by  heating  the  dry  salt  with 
water,  in  the  ratio  NaNH<.H4C40,.HjO:3H20  (the 
salt  crystallises  with  Sfi),  to  a  Uttle  under  27°, 
and  that  the  reverse  change  is  efiected  by  heat- 
ing the  mixed  tartrates  to  a  Uttle  above  27°. 
The  changes  may  be  represented  thus — 


centre  of  figure  of  the  tetrahedron.  When  the 
molecule  is  asymmetric,  the  centre  of  gravity 
will  not  be  situated  (%i  any  one  of  the  six  planes 
of  symmetry  of  the  tetrahedron.  So  long  as  the 
substitution  of  one  radicle  by  another  does  not 
move  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  molecule  to  the 
other  side  of  one  of  the  planes  of  symmetry  of 
the  tetrahedron,  Guye  supposes  that  the  rotatory 
power  is  increased  or  diminished,  but  is  not 
changed  in  sign,  by  such  substitution ;  but  that 
a  change  of  sign  of  the  rotatory  power  accom- 
panies a  substitution  which  results  in  moving 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  molecule  from  one 
side  to  the  other  side  of  one  of  the  planes  of 
symmetry  of  the  tetrahedron.  Guye  gives  about 
fifty  cases  to  which  he  has  applied  his  hypothesis 
successfully.  The  derivatives  of  tartaric  acid 
afford  the  most  complete  example. 

Beplacement  of  the  acidic  hydrogen  of  tar< 


2(NaNH^.H,C406.4HjO);t2(NaNH4.H40A-HjO)  +  6HjO. 


The  racemaie  crystallises  with  H^O,  and  the 
tartrates  with  4H2O.  Slight  variations  of  tem- 
perature above  or  below  27°  determine  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  change  shall  occur. 

The  change  of  inactive  sodium-ajnmoniimi 
racemate  to  a  mixture  of  the  active  tartrates, 
and  vice  versd,  is  very  similar  to  some  changes 
which '  occur  among  inorganic  compounds  ; 
for  instance,  when  a  mixture  of  MgS04.7HjO 
and  NajSOf.lOHjO  is  heated  to  a  little  above 
21°,  it  is  changed  to  the  double  sulphate 
MgNa2(S04)2.4HjjO,  and  water,  and  this  double 
sulphate  is  resolved  into  the  two  single  sulphates 
at  a  little  under  21°;  these  changes  may  be 
represented  thus; — 


taric  aeid  by  alcoholic  radicles  is  accompanied 

by  increase  of  rotatory  power,  and  the  greater 

the  molecular  weight  of  the  replacing  alkyl  the 

greater  is  the  increase  of  rotatory  power ;  thus — 

Methyl  tartrate  [o]d=  -^2•14 

Ethyl         „  7-66 

Propyl        „  12-44 

Isobutyl     „  19-87 

Beplacement  of  the  hydroxylic  hydrogen  of 

the  acid  by  benzoyl  moves  the  centre  of  gravity 

to  the  other  side  of  the  plane  of  symmetry  which 

is  situated  between  the  COOH  and  OH  groups  ; 

this  replacement  is  accompanied  by  a  change  of 

sign  of  the  rotatory  power.    But  if  the  H  of  the 

COOH  group  is  now  replaced  by  one  alkyl  group, 


MgS04.7HjO  +  NajSO4.10HjO-^MgNaj{SO4)2.4HjO  +  13HjO. 


Van't  HoS  calls  the  temperature  at  which 
such  a  chemico-physical  change  as  this  occurs 
the  transition-point  of  the  system  [v.  Z.  P.  C. 
1, 165,  227). 

Extension  of  the  hypothesis  of  van't  Soff 
and,  Le  Bel.  The  hypothesis  of  van't  Hoff  and 
lie  Bel  connects  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane 
of  polarisation  of  a  ray  of  light  primarily  with 
the  configuration  of  the  parts  of  molecules,  but 
it  points  to  the  formation  of  molecular  aggregates, 
without  change  of  molecular  structure,  as  a  cause 
of  the  disappearance  of  optical  activity.  Although 
optical  activity  is  primarily  dependent  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  certain  molecules, 
and  although  we  cannot  assign  a  definite  part  of 
the  total  rotatory  power  of  a  molecule  to  each 
atom,  or  to  each  group  of  atoms  which  together 
form  the  molecule,  nevertheless  a  consideration 
of  the  constitution  of  optically  active  compounds 
shows  that  the  amount  of  the  activity  of  any 
compound  is  dependent  on  the  greater  or  less 
differences  between  the  four  radicles  which  are 
in  direct  union  with  the  asymmetric  carbon 
atom  or  atoms  in  the  molecule  of  that  compound. 
The  greater  the  differences  between  the  radicles 
the  greater  wiU  be  the  asymmetry  of  the  mole- 
cule, and,  therefore,  the  greater  will  be  the  rota- 
tory power.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by 
P.  A.  Guye  (0.  B.  110, 714)  to  connect  the  degree 
of  asymmetry  of  the  molecule  of  an  optically 
active  compound  with  the  mass  of  each  radicle, 
and  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the 


the  centre  of  gravity  is  moved  back  towards  the 
plane  of  symmetry  already  mentioned,  and  the 
rotatory  power  is  diminished.    Thus — 

Dibenzoyl  tartaric  acid  [o]i>=— 117-7 
Methyl  salt  of       „  88-8 

Ethyl       „  „  60-0 

Isobutyl   „  „  42-0 

If  acetyl  is  used  in  place  of  benzoyl  the  rota- 
tory power  changes  its  sign,  but  the  value  of  the 
Isvorotation  of  diacetyl  tartaric  acid  is  less  than 
that  of  dibenzoyl  tartaric  acid ;  the  replacement 
of  acidic  hydrogen  in  the  diacetyl  acid  by  alkyl 
radicles  decreases  the  rotatory  power,  and,  as  the 
alkyl  radicles  of  large  molecular  weight  exert  a 
greater  effect  than  the  acetyl  group,  and  an  effect 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  rotatory  power 
again  changes  its  sign.    Thus — 

Diacetyl  tartaric  acid  [ajn  =  —  23-1 

Methyl  salt  of     „  14-3 

Ethyl       „  „  +1-0 

Propyl     „  „  6-5 

Isobutyl  „  „  10-3 

Crum  Brown  {Pr.  E.  17,  181)  has  tried  to 

connect  the  greater  or  less  rotatory  powers  of 

different    active    compounds   with    differences 

between  the  constitutions  of  the  substituting 

radicles.    Crum  Brown  admits  the  influence  of 

the  masses  of  the  radicles,  but  he  tries  to  show 

that  their  constitution  must  also  be  taken  into 

account.    If  two  methyl  groups  are  introduced 

into  dextrorotatory  tartaric  acid,  the  salt  thus 

obtained  is  stUl  dextrorotatory ;  in  this  change 
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two  CO.OH  radicles  have  been  changed  into  two 
radicles  CO.O.CH3.  If  now  this  dimethyl  tar- 
trate is  treated  with  acetyl  chloride,  a  strongly 
Itevorotatory  dimethyl  diacetyl-tartrate  is  ob- 
tained; in  this  change  tho  CO.O.CHs  groups 
remain,-  and  two  OH  groups  have  been  changed 
to  two  groups  O.CO.OH3.  In  the  first  change, 
the  introduction  of  the  group  CO.O.CH3  for  H 
altered  the  rotatory  power  but  did  not  change  its 
sign,  in  the  second  change  the  introduction  of 
the  group  O.CO.CH3  changed  the  sign  of  the 
rotatory  power ;  therefore,  Crum  Brown  argues, 
the  effect  of  the  radicle  O.CO.CH3  on  the  rotatory 
power  is  greater  than  the  effect  of  the  isomeric 
radicle  CO.O.CH3.  As  the  masses  of  these  two 
radicles  are  the  same,  it  is  evident  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  substituting  radicle  affects  the 
rotatory  power  of  the  compound. 

The  specificrotatory  powers  of  compounds  often 
change  more  or  less  with  small  changes  in  certain 
physical  conditions.  Some  active  bodies  become 
inactive  by  heating,  and  at  another  temperature 
the  change  is  sometimes  reversed.  The  values  of 
the  rotatory  powers  of  active  bodies  dissolved  in 
inactive  solvents  are  dependent  on  the  nature 
and  the  quantity  of  the  solvent  used  {v.  post, 
p.  257) ;  the  rotatory  power  of  a  solution  some- 
times changes  on  keeping  until  a  constant  value 
is  attained  {v.  Landolt's  Handbook  of  the  Polari- 
scope,  62).  This  readiness  to  change  shown  by 
the  rotatory  powers  of  carbon  compounds  finds 
some  explanation  in  van't  Hoff 's  hypothesis,  and 
especially  in  the  development  of  it  made  by 
Wislicenus.  According  to  Wislicenus  (ESn. 
Sdchsisehen  Qes.  der  Wiss.  14, 1)  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  four  radicles  attached  to  an  asym- 
metric carbon  atom  is  conditioned  chiefly  by  the 
affinities  of  these  radicles  for  one  another  in  the 
sense  that  those  radicles  which  have  the  greatest 
mutual  affinity  will  tend  to  get  as  near  as  possible 
to  one  another ;  but  besides  those  configurations 
which  are  conditioned  by  the  affinities  of  the 
radicles,  and  which  wiU  be  comparatively  stable, 
other  configurations  vriU  probably  exist  con- 
ditioned by  the  temperature  and  by  the  collisions 
of  other  molecules — for  instance,  the  molecules 
of  the  solvent — and  these  arrangements  will  be 
relatively  unstable.  These  unstable  forms  may 
be  optically  active,  as  they  are  only  geometrically 
different  from  the  stable  forms,  but  their  rotatory 
powers  will  probably  differ  from  those  of  the 
stable  forma.  This  way  of  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion of  optical  activity  enables  us  to  connect  the 
fact  that  active  compounds  easily  undergo 
changes  in  the  values  of  their  rotatory  powers 
with  the  conception  which  the  hypothesis  of 
van't  Hoff  and  Le  Bel  furnishes  of  the  cause  of 
optical  activity. 

Molecular  rotatory  power.  The  notion  of 
molecular  rotation,  as  the  product  of  the  specific 
rotation-into  the  molecular  weight  of  a  substance, 
was  introduced  by  Wilhehny  (P.  81, 527).  Krecke 
(J.  pr.  [2]  5,  12)  proposed  to  define  molecular 

rotatory  power  as  M  =  i^'<r^.  where  m= 
J.UU    lima 

molecular  weight  of  compound,  and  o,  I,  and  d 
have  the  same  meaning  as  before  (p.  253) ;  m 
is  divided  by  100  to  obviate  the  use  of  incon- 
veniently large  numbers.  j. 

Krecke  endeavoured  to  generalise  the  rela- 


tions between  the  values  of  [m]  for  certain  com- 
pounds and  bodies  derived  from,  or  closely  con« 
nected  with,  these  compounds.  Some  years 
before  Krecke's  attempt,  Mulder  (Z.  1868.  58) 
put  forward  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  opti- 
cally active  compounds  contain  certain  active 
radicles,  which  may  be  transferred  to  other  active 
atomic  aggregations,  and  the  rotatory  powers  of 
the  new  bodies  bear  a  simple  relation  to  those  of 
the  original  radicles.  Krecke,  on  the  basis  of 
further  experimental  results,  modified  and  ex- 
tended Mulder's  statement.  Krecke  announced 
two  generalisations : 

(i.)  '  When  an  optically  active  body  forms  a 
compound  with  an  inactive  body,  or  when  it  is 
altered  by  the  action  of  chemical  reagents,  either 
the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  body  is  un- 
changed, or  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the 
new  substance  is  a  simple  multiple  of  that  of  the 
parent  substance.' 

(ii.)  '  The  molecular  rotatory  powers  of  iso- 
merides  are  multiples  of  one  and  the  sanie  value.' 

Most  of  Krecke's  values  were  obtained  from 
measurements  of  substances  in  solution,  and,  as 
we  shall  see  in  another  paragraph,  the  results  of 
such  measurements  are  trustworthy  only  in  a 
few  cases.  Landolt  {B.  6, 1073)  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  rotatory  powers  of  tartrates 
in  solution ;  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
value  of  [to]  for  tartrates  containing  a  single 
atom  of  a  monovalent  metal  is  double  the  value 
of  [to]  for  free  tartaric  acid,  and  that  [to]  for  tar- 
trates containing  two  atoms  of  a  monovalent 
metal  is  throe  times  [to]  for  the  free  acid.  In 
this  case,  Krecke's  first  statement  was  confirmed. 

In  1885,  Oudemans  \v.  P.  B.  9,  635)  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  compounds  of  active 
bases  with  inactive  acids,  and  also  the  com- 
pounds of.  active  acids  with  inactive  bases,  follow 
the  simple  law  that  '  the  molecular  rotatory 
power  of  a  salt,  in  fairly  dilute  solution,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  nature  of  the  inactive  part  of  the 
salt.'  This  result  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
measurements  of  camphorates  and  tartrates 
made  by  Landolt,  of  salts  of  choHc  acid  by 
Hoppe-Seyler,  of  malates  by  Schneider  (A.  207, 
286),  and  of  camphorates  by  Hartmann  iB.  21, 
221). 

This  result  indicates  that  the  rotatory  powers 
of  salts  in  solution  are  not  affected,  to  anything 
like  the  extent  that  the  rotatory  powers  of  liquid 
compounds  are  affected,  by  the  nature  of  the 
radicles  which  compose  them.  The  rotatory 
power  of  a  salt  in  solution  approaches  to  being 
an  additive  property,  whereas  the  rotatory  power 
of  a  liquid  compound  is  a  constitutive  property 
(c/.  Ostwald,  Lehrbuch,  1,  499  [2nded.]). 

Optical  activities  of  bodies  in  solution.  The 
specific  rotatory  power  of  an  active  substance  in 
an  inactive  solvent  has  been  defined  (p.  253)  as 

[o]  =  , %-,  where  Z  =  length  of- column  of  solu- 

l.p.a. 

tion  in  decimetres,  d  =  spec.  grav.  of  the  solution, 

and  ^  =  g.   of    active    substance    in    100  g.  of 

the  solution.  This  formula  is  expressed  in  more 

general  terms  as  [o]  =  - 


= =-,   where   n  =  a.  of 

l.g.d. 

solution   containing    g   g.  of   the    substance; 

in  this  case,  Ic.c.  of  the  solution  weighs  dg. 

and  contains  ^^g.  of  the  active  substance, 
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This  formula  assumes  that  the  rotatorypower 
of  the  dissolved  active  substance  is  not  afiected 
by  the  inactive  solvent.  In  1838  Biot  {A.  Ch. 
[3]  36,  257 ;  c/.  59,  206)  found  that  the  rotatory 
power  of  tartaric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  in- 
creased with  increasing  dilution ;  that  solutions, 
of  equal  concentration,  of  the  same  active  sub- 
stance in  different  inactive  solvents  had  differ- 
ent rotatory  powers ;  and  that  the  same  inactive 
solvent  raised  the  rotatory  powers  of  some  active 
substances,  and  decreased  the  rotatory  powers  of 
others.  Besults  similar  to  those  of  Biot  were 
obtained  by  Oudemans  {A.  166,  65;  182,  33), 
Hoorweg  (Maanblad  voor  Naturwet,i,  12  [1873]), 
and  Hesse  (A.  176,  89, 189). 

Landolt  (4.  189,  241 ;  JB.21,191;  Handbook 
of  the  Polariscope,  80-94)  made  many  observa- 
tions on  the  effect  of  inactive  solvents  on  the 
rotatory  powers  of  active  substances ;  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  specific  rotatory 
powers  of  such  solutions  are  expressed  by  equa- 
tions of  the  following  forms:   [a]  =  A  +  B2,  or 

[o]=A-t-B2^-02^  or  [a]  =  A+-l2  ,  ^here  A,  B, 
C  +  g 

and  G  are  constants,  and  q  is  weight  of  active 
substance  in  100  pts.  of  the  solution.  Which 
formula  must  be  enj.ployed  is  discovered  from 
the  results  of  several  observations  made  with 
solutions  of  different  concentrations  in  different 
solvents.  In  some  cases  the  observed  values  of 
[o]  for  liquid  compounds  agree  with  the  values 
calculated  from  series  of  observations  of  a  fgr 
solutions  of  the  same  compounds.  Thus  I^andqlt 
got  the  following  results : — 


on  the  solubility  in  water  of  the  salt  used ;  tha 
greater  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal,  the 
greater  was  the  concentration  whereat  the  change 
began,  and  the  greater  was  the  difference  from 
the  normal  state  of  the  salt.  Schneider  {A.  207, 
257)  found  that  the  rotation  of  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  maUo  acid  was  right-handed  in  concen- 
trated solutions,  left-handed  in  dilute  solutions, 
and  at  34  p.c.  was  equal  to  zero.  These  observa- 
tions, an(?others  of  a  similar  character,  seem  to 
me  to  show  that  observations  of  the  rotatory 
powers  of  solutions  of  solid  compounds  cannot 
be  applied,  at  least  not  in  all  cases,  to  draw  con- 
clusions concerning  the  connections  between  the 
rotatory  powers  and  the  chemical  constitutions 
of  the  compounds  themselves.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly an  action  of  some  kind  between  the 
molecules  of  the  active  dissolved  substance  and 
the  molecules  of  the  inactive  solvent.  Molecular 
aggregates  of  the  solid  substance  may  be  broken 
down  by  the  solvent,  or  the  solvent  may  form  a 
series  of  unstable  compounds  with  the  dissolved 
substance,  or  the  solvent  may  bring  about  changes 
in  the  configuration  of  the  atoms  which  form  the 
molecule  of  the  dissolved  body,  or  the  dissolved 
compound  may  be  electrolytically  dissociated  into 
ions  by  the  solvent.  Some  of  these  actions  may 
occur  in  certain  cases,  and  others  in  other  cases. 
The  action  of  much  water  on  active  salts  dis- 
solved, therein  seems  to  consist  in  the  electro- 
lytic dissociation  of  the  salts  into  their  ions. 

Magnetic  rotatory  power.  Following  ob- 
servations made  in  1871  byA.de  la  Bive  {A.  Ch. 
[4]  15,  57),  Beoquerel  in  1877  (4-  Oh.  [4]  22,  5) 
made  a  number  of  measurements  of  the  rota- 


Active  substance 

Wd 
observed 

EtOH 

J,  calculated  fi 
MeOH 

om  observatio 

Ds  on  solutions 

in 

AoOH 

Max.  dlff. 

Dextro-  ethyl  tartrate 
Dextro-  turpentine 
L8BV0-  turpentine 
LsBvo-  nicotine 

8-31 

14-15 

37-01 

161-55 

8-27 

14-87 

36-97 

160-83 

8-42 

8-09 
161-29 

36-97 

86-89 

--22 
-H-72 
-•12 
-•72 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  certainty 
whether  the  true  values  of  [a]  for  solid  com- 
pounds can  be  determined  from  observations  on 
solutions  of  such  compounds.  In  some  cases  the 
values  obtained  seem  to  approach  constancy 
when  the  solutions  become  very  dilute ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Pribram  {B.  B.  1887.  505;  B.  20, 
1840),  who  used  a  very  delicate  method  of 
measuring,  [o]  does  not  certainly  attain  final 
constant  values  in  aqueous  solutions  of  tartaric 
acid,  nicotin,  and  cane  sugar,  even  with  very 
great  dilution.  R.  von  Sonnenthal  (Z.  P.  C.  9, 
656)  determined  [o]  for  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of 
normal  and  acid  tartrates  of  E,  Na,  Li,  and  NH, ; 
he  found  that  [a]  decreased  as  dilution  increased, 
but  that  when  the  solutions  became  very  dilute 
(c.  -4  to  -2  p.c.  salt  in  solution)  [o]  began  to  in- 
crease as  dilution  still  further  increased.  The 
conclusion  come  to  by  von  Sonnenthal  was,  that 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  dissolved  tartrates 
occurred  when  more  water  was  added  to  the  very 
dilute  solutions;  this  change  was  supposed  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  dissociation.  The  dilution 
whereat  the  change  oc<iurred  was  found  to  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  wetftl  pf  the  tartrate,,  and 
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tory  powers  of  liquid  substances,  and  of  salts  in 
solution.  The  subject  was  taken  up  by  Ferkin 
in  1882,  since  which  time  a  series  of  memoirs 
by  this  investigator  has  appeared  (O.  J.  45,  421 ; 
49,  777  ;  51,  808  ;  53,  561 ;  55,  680 ;  59,  981 ;  61, 
800).  The  methods  employed  in  the  measure- 
ments are  based  on  the  discovery  which  Faraday 
made  in  1846  {T.  1846. 1),  that  most  transparent 
bodies  acquire  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  a  ray  of  light  when  they  are  brought 
within  the  action  of  a  magnet,  or  of  an  electric 
current  which  is  made  to  pass  round  the  body 
so  that  its  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ray  of  hght.  Faraday  showed  that 
the  amount  of  rotation  is  proportional  to  the 
strength  of  the  current,  or  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  action,  and  to  the  length  of  the  layer 
through  which  the  light  passes,  and  that  it  is 
dependent  on  the  temperature  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  substance  examined.  Perkin  has  worked 
with  liquid  compounds  and  with  solutions.  The 
fluid  to  be  examined  was  placed  in  a  glass  tube 
about  103  mm.  long,  and  9  mm.  diameter,  the 
ends  of  which  were  closed  by  circles  of  glass 
cemeated  on:  the  ends  9f  the  tube  were  let  into 
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the  pole-pieces  of  a  large  electro-magnet.  Sodium 
light  was  employed  by  Perkin.  (For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus,  and  the  various  precautions 
and  corrections,  v.  Perkin,  O.  J.  45,  421-445.) 
Perkin  calculates  his  results  so  that  the  ob- 
served rotations  of  liquid  compounds  are  referred 
to  lengths  of  the  Uquids  related  to  one  another 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  molecular  weights 
of  the  gaseous  compounds  obtained  by  vapour- 
ising  the  liquids ;  the  results  when  'thus  cal- 
culated represent  the  magnetic  rotatory  powers 
of  quantities  of  the  various  compounds  propor- 
tional to  the  weights  of  the  gaseous  molecules  of 
these  compounds. 

The  molecular  rotation  of  water  is  taken  as 
unity.  If  r  is  the  rotation  of  unit-length  of  liquid, 
and  I-'  is  the  rotation  of  the  same  length  of 

r 
water  under  the  same  conditions,  then  -/  is  the 

r 

specific  rotation  of  the  liquid ;  and 

M 
sp.  rot.  X  »j7-j  is  the  molecular  rotation,  where 


is  not  constant;  the  change  from  a  normal 
paraffin,  OHs.mCHj.CH,,  to  the  next  higher  iso- 
paraffin,  CH(CHs)2.toGH2.CH3,  raises  Mol.  B.  by 
1*023  +  -105 ;  in  the  change  from  a  normal  acid 
to  the  next  higher  iso-  acid  of  the  same  series, 
CHj;  has  a  different  value  ;  and  so  on.  When  01 
is  substituted  f or  H  in  a  hydrocarbon  the  mol. 
rotatory  power  increases,  but  each  CI  atom  has 
a  different  value  from  the  others.  So  with  the 
replacement  of  H  in  a  hydrocarbon  by  OH ;  each 
OH  group  has  its  own  value,  the  effect  on  Mol. 
B.  of  the  second  OH  being  less  than  that  of  the 
first.  So  again  with  the  group  NOj ;  the  second 
NOj  does  not  increase  Mol.  B.  so  much  as  the 
first. 

The  molecular  rotatory  powers  of  various 
homologous  series  of  carbon  compounds  may  be 
expressed  by  the  general  formula 
(Mol.  E.)  =  c -H  nl-023,  where  »i  =  number  of 
atoms  of  C  in  the  molecule  of  any  stated  com- 
pound in  the  series,  and  c  is  a  constant  for  each 
series.  Perkin  gives  the  following  table  (C  J. 
45,  574) :— 


Mol.  B.  of  members 

of  homologous  series. 

Paraffins 

.   CnO^t 

•508-H11-023 

„         iso-     .... 

•               »» 

•621 

Alcohols  * 

.  o„n^^fi 

•699        „ 

„        iso-  and  sec. 

•               II 

•844 

Oxides       .        .    ,   .        •       . 

•             )» 

•642        „ 

..      iso 

•               »» 

•932 

Aldehydes  

.  C„H,„0 

•261        „ 

„           iso-  and  ketones      . 

•                   )» 

•875 

Acids 

.  0„H^.O, 

•393        „ 

„.   iso- 

"                  » 

•509        „ 

Formic  ethereal  salts  (Et,  and  higher) 

"                  >l 

■495 

Acetic              „                       „ 

•                  II 

•370        „ 

»                  »»                       If 

iso-         „ 

•485        „ 

Methyl  salts       .... 

J» 

•273        „ 

Ethyl       „    and  higher  salts    . 

•                  »l 

•337        „ 

iso- 

•            u 

•449 

Sucoinio  methyl  salts 

.  C^'E^n-A 

•093        „ 

ethyl       „       _      . 

•            JI 

•196        „ 

II              II           II        iso- 

•               J» 

•422 

Chlorides   .... 

•   CnHgTi+iCl 

1^988        „ 

„        iso-  and  sec. 

2-068 

Bromides 

•  CnHgH+jBr 

3-816        „ 

„        iso-  and  sec.       .        , 

•         ji 

3-924        „ 

Iodides       

.  0„H2n+,I 

8-011        „ 

„      iso-  and  sec.  .        . 

■    .                    ]I 

8-099        „ 

Ethyl  salts,  unsaturated    .       . 

.  0„H^-.0, 

1-451        „ 

M  =  molecular  weight  of  substance,  M'  =  molecular 
weight  of  water,  and  d  =  relative  density  of 
substance.    The  calculation  may  be  expressed  by 

one  equation,  thus :  (Mol.  B.) -  ,'"' ,   ,. 

About  200  compounds  have  been  examined 
by  Perkin,  the  observation  of  r  being  repeated  five 
to  ten  times  for  each  compound,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  each  being  determined  with  great 
care. 

Magnetic  molecular  rotatory  powers  of  liquid 
carbon  compounds.  In  strictly  homologous 
normal  series  of  carbon  compounds,  each  in- 
crement of  CHj  produces  a, constant  increase 
in  molecular  rotatory  power,  amounting  to 
1-023.  But  when  the  addition  of  CHj  is  ac- 
companied by  a  change  in  the  distribution  of 
the  atomic  interactions  the  change  of  Mol.  B. 


These  results  indicate  that  the  molecular 
rotatory  power  of  a  liquid  carbon  compound  is 
not  the  sum  of  certain  constant  values  belonging 
to  each  atom  or  atomic  group,  but  that  it 
depends,  to  some  extent,  on  the  arrangement  of 
the  atoms  which  form  the  molecule.  This  result 
is  confirmed  by  the  outcome  of  attempts  to 
assign  values  to  the  atomic  rotatory  powers  of 
oxygen  and  carbon.  The  following  data  are 
given  as  examples  of  such  attempts. 

The  atomic  rotatory  power  of  hydrogen  may 
be  deduced  thus : 

1.  Mol.  B.  C„H2„,,  =  Mol.  E.  nCHj-fH^;  but 
Mol.  E.  nOH2  =  »l-023. 

The  value  thus  deduced  for  At.  B.  of  H  = 
■254. 

2.  Mol.  B.  OnHan+j  minus  Mol,  B.  C„H„„n=. 
At.E.  ofH. 
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Thus,  Mol.  R.  C3H,  =  3-577 

Mol.  B.  OaH,^  3-323  =  Mol.  B.  0„H„ 
At.  E.  of  H=  -254  2~ 

Now,  At.  E.  of  C  =  Mol.  E.  CHj  minus  At.  R.  of 
Hx2  =  l-023--508  =  -515. 

By  applying  similar  methods  to  the  data  for 
compounds  of  0,  the  following  results  are 
obtained : 

At.  B.  of  0  in  alcoholic    OH  =  '194 

„        „      oarboxylio  OH  =  -137 

CO  =  -261 

The  At.  B.  of  01  varies  according  to  the  series 
of  compounds  considered,  and  also  as  one  or 
two  atoms  of  H  are  replaced  by  one  or  two  atoms 
of  CI,  according  as  the  H  replaced  is  in  one  part 
of  the  molecule  or  in  another  part,  and  so  on. 
Two  values  are  obtained  for  At.  E.  of  N,  accord- 
ing as  the  atom  of  N  is  directly  connected  with 
3  or  5  other  atoms  or  groups.  The  general  con- 
clusion is  that  changes  in  the  magnetic  molecular 
.  rotatory  powers  of  liquid  carbon  compounds  are 
intimately  connected  with  changes  in  molecular 
structure,  so  that  any  cause  which  alters  this 
structure  also  alters  the  rotatory  power. 

In  C.  J.  61,  800,  Perkin  gives  an  elaborate 
study  of  the  constitution  of  ethyl  aoetoacetate 
and  allied  compounds,  which  elucidates  very 
clearly  the  connections  between  the  constitution 
and  the  magnetic  rotatory  powers  of  carbon 
compounds. 

Mol.  B.  of  compounds  in  presence  of  water. 
Perkin  has  used  determinations  of  Mol.  E.  of 
certain  compounds  before  and  after  addition  of 
water,  to  throw  light  on  the  question  whether 
hydrates  are  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on 
these  compounds  (C./.  49, 777;  51,808;  55,680). 
In  all  measurements  of  Mol.  E.  the  molecular 
rotatory  power  of  water  is  taken  as  unity ;  if 
therefore  a  compound  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  water  to  another  compound,  the  Mol.  E.  of 
the  new  compound  might  be  expected  to  be 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  original  compound, 
plus  one  unit  for  each  molecule  of  water  added; 
if  the  observed  Mol.  B.  is  distinctly  less  than  that 
calculated  in  this  way,  the  difference  may  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  formation  of 
the  new  compound  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
rearrangement  of  the  atoms  of  the  reacting  mole- 
cules. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  application 
of  this  method.  In  each  case  the  compound  and 


formic,  acetic,  and  propionic  acids  in  the  ratio 
of  equal  molecules  of  water  and  acid,  either  a 
hydrate  or  a  mixture  is  formed  in  each  case ;  but 
that  when  HjSO^  and  H^O  react  in  about  the 
ratio  HjSO^iHjO  (or  a  little  more  HjO  than 
this),  a  rearrangement  of  atoms  occurs  with 
formation  of  a  new  compound  of  S,  0,  and  H 
(perhaps  SO(OH)j) ;  and  that  reactions  of  this 
nature,  involving  rearrangements  of  atoms,  also 
occur  between  HNO3  and  H2O,  and  CCI3.CHO 
and  HjO. 

The  following  data  are  interpreted  by  Perkin 
to  mean  that  a  solution  of  NH3  in  water,  or  in 
alcohol,  '  simply  consists  of  the  solvent  and 
ammonia'  : 

Mol.  E.  NH3  +  2-1H30  =  3-91 
„  2-lHa0  =  2-l 

„       NH3  1-81 

Mol.  E.  NH3  +  2-18C,H50  =  7-886 
„  2-18CgH„O  =  6-06 

1-826 

Mol.  B.  of  acids  and  salts  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions. Perkin  (G.  J.  55,  680;  59,  981)  gives 
Mol.  E.  for  HCl  as  2-187.  This  is  arrived  at  by 
finding  values  for  At.  B.  of  H  and  01  from  ob- 
servations of  Mol.  B.  of  various  chlorides  of 
alcoholic  radicles.  By  similar  methods  of  cal- 
culation values  for  Mol.  B.  of  HBr  and  HI  were 
obtained.    The  three  results  are : 


Mol.  E. 


HOI  =2-187 
HBr  =  4-016 
HI   =8-211 


The  value  for  HOI  was  confirmed  by  measu- 
ring Mol.  E.  of  HOI  dissolved  in  isoamyl  oxide ; 
the  result  was  Mol.  B.  HOI  =  2-24. 

Values  were  then  obtained  for  the  three  acids 
in  aqueous  solutions.  The  numbers  increased  as 
dilution  increased ;  in  any  case  they  were  much 
larger  than  the  values  obtained  by  the  method 
stated  above.  The  following  tablf  gives  the 
minimum  and  maximum  values  for  each  acid : 


"""^iXoSr"'  ^^--^ 

Minimum. 

HCl 

4-419 

4-045 

(16-63  p.o.  HOI) 

(41-7  p.c.  HOI) 

HBr 

8-519 

7-669 

(15-47  p.c.  HBr) 

(65-99  p.c.  HBr) 

HI 

18-451 

17-769 

(31-77  p.c.  HI) 

(67-02  p.c.  HI) 

Compound  and  water 

MoL  E.  observed 

Mol.  B.  calculated  for 

DifE. 

HC0,H.H20 

2-666 

H.OO3H+ 1  =  2-671 

-  -005 

OH3OO2H.H2O 

3-554 

0H,00jH  + 1=3-525 

+  -029 

O2H5OO2H.H2O 

4-512 

OjH5C02H+ 1  =  4-462 

+  -05 

■RSO^S.fi 

3-188 

H2S0,+ 1  =  3-315 

-  -127      ^ 

H2S04.2H,0 

4-113 

H,SO,  +  2  =  5-188 

-1-075 

H2SO,.3H20 

6-064 

H,SO,  +  3  =  6-188 

-1-124 

HN03.2-67HjO 

3-656 

HN03-f-2-67  =  3-85 

-  -194 

OCI3.OHO.H2O 

7037 

CGI3.OHO-I- 1  =  7-591 

-  -554 

water  were  mixed  in  the  ratio  shown  by  the 
formula  given,  and  the  Mol.  B.  of  the  product 
was  determined ;  the  Mol.  E.  of  the  product  was 
then  calculated  by  adding  one  unit  for  each 
molecule  HjO  to  the  observed  Mol.  B.  of  the 
original  compound  without  water. 

Perkin  thiiiks  that  when  water  is  added  to 


It  is  evident  that  the  magnetic  mol.  rotatory 
powers  of  HOI,  HBr,  and  HI  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions are  much  greater  than  the  values  calcU' 
lated  from  those  obtained  for  the  same  three 
acids  from  observations  made  with  compounds 
of  them  with  0  and  H ;  in  the  case  of  HOI,  the 
value  of  MoJ.  R.  to  aqueous  solution  is  much 
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greater  than  the  Talus  for  the  same  compound 
in  solution  in  isoamyl  oxide.  There  must  be  an 
action  of  some  kind  between  water  and  these 
three  compounds. 

It  has  been  shown  already  that  addition  of 
water  to  H^SOj  results  in  a  value  for  the  Mol.  E. 
of  the  acid  different  from  that  observed  for  the 
pure  acid  itself;  but  in  this  case  addition  of 
water  reduces  the  Mol.  E.  of  the  acid.  A  similar 
reducing  effect  was  noticed  as  accompanying  the 
addition  of  water  to  HNO3. 

Perkin  was  unable  to  explain  these  results. 
Ostwald,  however,  has  shown  that  they  are  in 
keeping  with  the  electrolytic  dissociation  hypo- 
thesis (0.  J.  59,  198).  According  to  this  hypo- 
thesis strong  acids  are  dissociated  in  aqueous 
solutions  into  their  ions.    Aqueous  solutions  of 

-I-  - 

HCl,  HBr,  and  HI,  contain  the  ions  H  and  Gl, 
■f  -  -^  - 

H  and  Br,  and  H  and  I,  each  with  its  electric 
charge.  The  observed  rotatory  powers  of  these 
solutions,  minus,  the  value  for  the  water  con- 
tained in  them,  therefore  represent  the  rotatory 
powers  of  these  ions,  and  not  of  the  compounds 
themselves;  and  the  rotatory  powers  of  these 
ions  are  considerably  greater  than  those  of  the 
non-dissociated  compounds.  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  'H2SO4,  or  HNO3,  must  also  contain  dis- 
sociated, electrically  charged,  ions— according  to 
the  hypothesis;  but  Perkin's  observations 
(anU,  p.  259)  show  that  the  rotatory  powers  of 
the  ions  of  these  acids  are  slightly  smaller  than 
those  of  the  acids  themselves. 

Now;  the  hypothesis  of  electrolytic  dissocia- 
tion asserts  that  the  metallic  salts  of  acids 
are  dissociated  into  electrically  charged  ions  in 
dilute  aqueous  solutions ;  hence  determinations 
of  Mol.  E.  for  aqueous  solutions  of  metallic  salts 
of  HCl,  HBr,  HI,  HjSOj,  and  HNO3  ought  to 
give  results  different  from  the  values  obtained 
for  these  salts  themselves.  But  the  values  ob- 
tained for  aqueous  solutions  of  salts  of  HCl.HBi, 
and  HI  ought,  on  the  whole,  to  be  greater  than 
the  calculated  values,  whereas  the  values  ob- 
tained for  salts  of  H^SOj  and  HNO3  ought, 
generally,  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  the  calcu- 
lated values.  This  deduction  is  partly  confirmed 
by  Perkin's  results. 

The  values  of  M0I.E.  for  NH4CI  is  calculated 
by  Perkin  as  follows  (C.  3.  55,  743).  The  value 
for  HCl  is  found  from  determinations  of  Mol.  E.  of 
alcoholic  ohloridesi  whiph  enable  values  to  be 
found  for  H  and  01  in  combination ;  the  value 
for  NH3  is  taken  as  1'818,  which  is  the  mean  of 
the  values  found  from  observations  on  NHj  in 
water  and  alcohol  {ante,  p.  259) ;  the  sum  of  the 
values  for  HCl  and  NH3,  with  the  subtraction 
of  -5,  gives  the  calculated  Mol.  E.  of  NH^Cl.  The 
number  -5  is  taken  from  the  sum  of  the  values 
for  HCl  and  NHj  because  observation  has  shown 
that  this  is  about  the  difference  between  the 
values  for  N™  and  W,  and  in  NH,  the  N  atom 
is  trivalent,  while  in  NHjCl  it  is  supposed  to 
be  pentavalent.  The  values  for  the  other  salts  of 
NH,  are  calculated  in  a  similar  way.  Perkin's 
results  for  Mol.  E.  of  NHJ,  .NH^Br,  and  NH,I 
show  that  practically  the  same  values  are  ob- 
tained for  solutions  containing  from  c.  80  to  c.  60 
p.o.  of  the  salts.  The  results  with  the  six  salts 
ff  eve  as  fellows ; 


Observed,   In 

■ 

Oalcnlatcd 

aqueous  solu- 
tions 

Diflerenoeg 

NH^Cl 

4-305 

6-096 

+  1-791- 

NHjBr 

6096 

7-997 

+  1-901 

NH4I 

8-149 

9-896 

+  1-747 

NH^NO, 

2-298 

2-320 

+  -022 

NH,HSO, 

3-433 

3-455 

+  -022 

(NHJ,SO« 

4-551 

4-980 

+   -439 

With  regard  to  NH4N03  and  the  two  sulphates,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  calculated  values  are 
found  by  adding  the  values  for  the  acid  and  the 
base  (NH3),  then  deducting  -5  for  the  change  of 
W^  to  W,  and  then  deducting  -2  for  the  change 
from  the  free  acid  and  base  to  the  combination 
of  these  compounds ;  now,  -5  is  merely  an  ap- 
proximate value  for  the  change  from  N'"  to  N'', 
and  '2  is  also  merely  a  rough  approximation 
for  the  value  of  the  process  of  combination  ol 
acid  and  base.  As  the  differences  between  the 
observed  and  calculated  values  for  NH4CI, 
NHjBr,  and  NH4I  are  large,  small  errors  in  the 
method  of  calculating  Mol.  E,  for  these  com- 
pounds do  not  materially  affect  the  differences  in 
question ;  but  as  the  differences  are  small  in  the 
cases  of  the  nitrate  and  sulphates,  small  errors  in 
the  method  of  calculating  Mol.  E.  for  these  com- 
pounds do  materially  affect  those  differences. 
Moreover,  the  observations  of  Mol.  E.  of  the 
nitrate  and  the  sulphates  of  ammonium  in 
aqueous  solutions  were  made  with  a  single  solu- 
tion in  each  case  (59-7  p.c.  NH4NO3,  66-6  p.c. 
NHjHSOj,  and  40  p.c.  (NH4)2S04) ;  hence  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  numbers  set  down  as  "the 
values  of  Mol.  E.  of  these  compounds  in  aqueous 
solutions  are  the  true  values. 

Perkin  has  also  (C.  J.  59,  981)  made  mea- 
surements of  the  magnetic  mol.  rotatory  powers 
of  the  ammonium  salts  of  formic,  acetic,  and 
propionic  acids  in  aqueous  solutions,  and  com- 
pared the  results  with  the  values  calculated. 
He  gives  the  results  as  follows : 


Ammonium  formate 
„  acetate 

„       propionate 


Observed, 
in  aqueous 
solution 


3-363 
4-247 
5-2^9 


Calcu- 
lated 


3-489 
4-343 
5-280 


■ferencea 


-•126 
-•096 
-•021 


The  interpretation  which  the  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation hypothesis  gives  of  these  results  is  that, 
as  in  their  aqueous  solutions  the  salts  examined 
are  dissociated  into  their  ions,  and  as  the  observed 
results  are  smaller  than  the  calculated  values, 
therefore  the  magnetic  mol.  rotations  of  the  ions 
of  HCOJE,  OH3CO2H,  and  CjHjCOjH  are  slightly 
less  than  the  rotations  of  the  acids  themselves 
(«.  Ostwald,  Z.  P.  O.  9,  513 ;  cf.  Ostwald,  0.  J. 
59,  201). 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  numbers  given 
by  Perkin  as  the  calculated  values  of  Mol.  E.  for 
the  three  salts  cannot  be  accepted  as  correct. 
For  these  values  were  found  by  adding  the  values 
of  Mol.  E.  for  the  free  acids  to  the  value  for  free 
NH, ;  no  deduction  was  made  for  the  change  of 
rotation  accompanying  the  combination  of  the 
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acid  and  the  base,  and  no  deduction  was  made 
lor  the  change  of  H»"  to  TSC.  Either  these 
values  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  true  values,  or 
the  values  calculated  for  the  salts  of  NHj  with 
the  halogen  acids,  and  with  EHO,  and  H2SO4, 
are  not  correct  {ante,  p.  260).  If  the  values  of 
Mol.  B.  for  the  salts  of  formic  acid  &o.  are  cal- 
culated by  the  same  method  as  was  used  in  the 
cases  of  the  other  salts  of  ammonium,  then  the 
results  of  this  investigation  are  as  follows : 


Observed 

in  aqueous 

solution 

Calcu- 
lated 

Dif- 
ferences 

Ammonium  formate 
„         acetate 
„        propionate 

3-363 
4-247 
5-259 

2-789 
3-643 
4-580 

+  •574 
+  •604 
+  •679 

If  these  results  are  accepted,  then  the  differ- 
ences are  much  greater  than  those  given  by 
Perkin,  and  they  are  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Measurements  of  the  Mol.  B.  of  formic,  acetic, 
and  propionic  acid  in  aqueous  solution  would 
enable  the  question  to  be  settled  as  to  the  effect 
of  water  on  these  acids ;  at  present  it  seems  that 
the  magnetic  rotations  of  the  ions  of  these  acids 
would  be  found  to  be  greater  than  the  rotations 
of  the  acids  themselves. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  combining 
the  results  obtained  by  Perkin  {C.  J.  59,  986)  for 
Mol.  B.  of  sodium  salts  of  formic  and  other  acids 
with  the  value  calculated  by  him  for  sodium 
(O.  /.  Proc.  1890.  141).  In  the  foUowmg  table 
i  have  calculated  the  values  for  the  salts  as  Per- 
kin calculated  the  values  for  NH^Cl,  NH4NO3 
&e.,  by  deducting  -2  from  the  sum  of  Mol.  E.  of 
acid  and  At.  B.  of  Na,  and  then  further  deduct- 
ing -254  for  the  loss  of  H : 


Observed 

in  aque- 

Calcu- 

Differ- 

ous solu- 

lated 

ences 

tion 

Sodium  formate  . 

2-347 

1-775 

+  •572 

„       acetate  . 

3-281 

2-629 

+  •652 

„      propionate 

4-308 

3-566 

+  •742 

„       butyrate. 

5-832 

4-576 

+  -756 

In  a  luore  recent  communication  (C  J.  63,  57) 
Perkin  gives  the  Mol.  B.s  of  aqueous  solutions  of 
HjSO,,  HNO3,  Na.iS04,  and  LiNO,  of  varying 
degrees  of  concentration.  His  results  show  that 
the  Mol.  B.s  of  these  solutions  do  not  vary  with 
dilution  in  the  same  way  as  the  electrical  con- 
ductivities vary.  The  most  dilute  solution  of 
HjSOi  examined  by  P.  contained  c.  9-2  p.o. 
H2SO4,  and  the  most  dilute  solution  of  HNO3 
contained  c.  22-5  p.c.  HNO3.  Now  it  has  been 
shown  repeatedly,  by  Ostwald  and  others,  that 
measurements  of  the  conductivities  of  fairly  cone, 
solutions  of  acids  and  salts  cannot  lead  to  just 
conclusions  regarding  the  amount  of  electrolytic 
dissociation  of  the  compounds  in  solution ;  hence 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  amount  of  dis- 
sociation of  H2SO4  and  HNOs  should  be  calculable 
from  the  Mol.  B.s  of  these  compounds  as  deduced 
from  observations  on  solutions  so  concentrated 
as  those  used  by  Perkin.  What  the  observations 
of  P.  show  is  that  the  magnetic  rotations  of 
certain  compounds    diverge    from   the   calcu- 


lated results  in  all  cases  \^herein  electrolytic 
dissociation  occurs.  The  laws  which  express  ' 
the  electric  dissociation  of  compounds  are  to  be 
deduced  from  the  study  of  very  dilute  solutions, 
and  as  no  measurements  of  magnetic  rotations 
have  yet  been  made  for  such  solutions,  it  is  not 
justifiable  to  draw  detailed  quantitative  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  electrolytic  dissociations  of 
compounds  from  the  measurements  of  the  mag- 
netic rotations  of  those  compounds  which  P. 
has  made.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

VIII.  OSMOTIC  PEESSUEE,  METHODS 
BASED  ON;  v.  Momioular  weiohts,  vol.  iii., 
p.  418 ;  and  Eleoibicaii  methods,  this  vol. 
p.  185. 

IX.  PHOTOGBAPHIC  METHODS;  v, 
Phoioobaphic  chemistbv,  this  vol.  p.  154. 

X.  SPECIFIC  HEATS  OF  SOLIDS, 
METHODS  BASED  ON ;  v.  Atomic  and  Mole- 

OULAB  WEIQHTS,  Vol.  i.  p.  342. 

XI.  THEEMAL  METHODS.  Determina- 
tions of  the  quantities  of  heat  which  are  pro- 
duced, or  which  disappear,  in  chemical  reactions 
help  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  these  reactions. 
There  are  two  sides  to  every  chemical  operation ; 
there  is  a  change  in  the  form  or  distribution  of' 
matter,  and  a  change  in  the  form  or  distribution 
of  energy.  Light  is  thrown  on  the  second  -of 
these  changes  by  thermo-chemical  investigations,' 
and  the  connections  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
complete  occurrence,  and  the  mutual  dependence 
of  both,  are  thus  made  clearer.  Thermo-chemical 
methods  rest  on  the  principle  of  the  conservation, 
of  energy.  When  a  chemical  reaction  occurs,  heat 
may  be  produced,  electricity  generated,  mechani- 
cal work  done  by  expansion,  and  sound  or  radiant 
heat  may  leave  the  system;  the  sum  of  these 
forms  of  energy,  added  to  the  energy  remaining 
in  the  system  at  the  close  of  the  reaction,  must 
equal  the  energy  originally  present  in  the  system 
at  the  doment  when  the  change  began.  As  a 
large  part  of  the  energy  set  free  during  any 
chemical  reaction  usually  takes  the  form  of  heat, 
it  follows  that  measurements  of  the  heat  pro- 
duced during  the  reaction  must  give  information 
regarding  the  differences  between  the  initial  and 
final  energies  of  the  system.  The  primary  aim 
of  thermo-chemical  measurements  is  to  deter- 
mine such  energy-differences  ;  the  secondary 
aim  is  to  connect  these  differences  with  the  dif- 
ferences of  composition,  constitution,  and  pro- 
perties which  the  reacting  systems  undergo. 

The  loss  or  gain  of  energy  which  accom- 
panies the  passage  of  a  system  from  one  defiiied 
state  to  another  is  independent  of  any  inter- 
mediate states  through  which  the  system  may 
pass.  This  generalisation  was  proved  experi- 
mentally for  several  cases,  so  far  as  heat  energy 
was  ooncernSd,  by  Hess  in  1840  (P.  50,  385) ; 
the  generalisation  may  be  deduced  from  the 
principles  of  energy.  On  this  statement  rest 
the  methods  for  determining  the  thermal  values 
of  chemical  changes  when  these  values  cannot 
be  observed  directly. 

Notation  tised  in  thermo-chemistry.  Thorn 
sen's  notation  is  followed  in  this  Diotionaby  ;  the 
formulsB  of  the  reacting  substances  are  taken  to 
represent  grams  of  these  substances — thus  HCl 
means  36*5  g.  of  hydrogen  chloride ;  the  formula 
are  inclosed  in  a  square  bracket,  and  the  figurea 
representing  the  number  of  atoms  of  each  ele- 
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ment  are  placed  above  the  symbols  ;  the  react- 
ing substances  are  separated  by  a  comma.  The 
unit  of  heat  is  that  quantity  which  raises  the 
temperature  of  1  g.  of  water  at  c.  18°  through  1°. 
Ostwald,  in  his  Lehrbuch  der  AUgemeinen 
Chemie,  employs  a  unit  almost  exactly  100 
times  greater  than  this,  viz.  the  quantity  of  heat 
given  out  by  1  g.  of  water  in  cooling  from  100° 
to  0°.  The  symbol  Aq  means  that  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  is  present.  Thus  [H.Cl]  =  22,000 
means  that  22,000  gram-units  of  heat  are  pro- 
duced when  1  g.  H  combines  with  35'5  g.  CI; 
[H,Cl,Aq]  =  30,660  means  that  30,660  gram- 
units  of  heat  are  produced  when  1  g.  of  H  com- 
bines with  35-5  g.  of  CI  in  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  water  in  which  the  HCl  dissolves  ; 
[HCl,Aq]  =  17,320  means  that  17,320  gram- 
units  of  heat  are  produced  when  36-5  g.  of  HCl 
dissolve  in  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  and 
[HCLAq,KOHAq]  =  13,750  means  that  the  neu- 
traUsation  of  36-5  g.  HCl,  dissolved  in  much 
water,  by  56  g.  KOH,  dissolved  ip  much  water, 
the  products  of  neutralisation  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  solution,  is  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
duction of  13,750  gram-units  of  heat.  The 
symbol  H^O  is  used  as  in  ordinary  notation  to 
represent  18 g.  of  water;  thus  [As''0',3ffO] 
=  6,800  means  that  6,800  gram-units  of  heat  are 
produced  during  the  formation  of  284  g.  HjAsO, 
by  the  combination  of  230  g.  As^Oj  with  54  g. 
water ;  and  [As20^3K,0,Aq]  =  -  800  means  that 
800  gram-units  of  heat  disappear  during  the 
solution  of  284  g.  HjAsOj  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  Thomsen's  notation  does'  not  indicate 
the  products  of  the  reaction,  the  thermal  value 
of  which  is  set  down ;  nor  does  it  show  the 
physical  states  of  the  reacting  substances,  or  of 
the  products  of  the  reaction,  except  in  the  one 
case  when  the  substances  are  dissolved  in  much 
water.  Ostwald  (Lehr^buch)  uses  the  ordinary 
notation,  and  adds  figures  to  express  the  quan- 
tities of  heat  which  are  produced  or  disappear  in 
the  reactions ;  he  employs  ordinary  type  for 
liquids,  thick  type  for  solids,  and  italics  for 
gases.  Thus,  H^-i- 01^  =  0101  + iiJOW  means 
that  44,000  gram-units  of  heat  are  produced 
when  2  g.  gaseous  hydrogen  combine  with 
2  X  35-5  g.  gaseous  chlorine  to  form  2  x  36-5  g. 
gaseous  hydrogen  chloride;  2^,5 -1-212 
=  4flT+ 28-34,000  means  that  34,000  gram- 
units  of  heat  disappear  when  2  x  34  g.  gaseous 
hydrogen  sulphide  react  with  2  x  254  g.  solid 
iodine  to  form  4  x  128  g.  gaseous  hydrogen  iodide 
and  2  X  32g.  soUd  sulphur;  and  2H2SAq+  2l2Aq 
=  4HIAq  +  2S  -H  34,000  means  that  34,000  gram- 
units  of  heat  are  produced  when  2  x  34  g.  hydro- 
gen sulphide  dissolved  in  much  water  react  with 
2  X  254  g.  iodine  dissolved  in  much  water,  to  form 
a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  4  x  128  g.  hydrogen 
iodide,  and  2  x  32  g.  soUd  sulphur.  Ostwald 
sometimes  indicates  the  temperature  by  figures 
in  brackets  placed  after  the  formulie  of  the  sub- 
stances :  thus,  HjO.^.  =  HjOj^j  + 1440  means  that 

1440  gram-units  of  heat  are  produced  when  18  g. 
Uquid  water  at  0°  become  18  g.  solid  water  at  the 
same  temperature. 

Measu/rements  of  thermal  values  of  chemical 
changes.  The  quantities  of  heat  produced  during 
chemical  processes  are  measured  by  causing  the 
processes  to  take  place  in  vessels  arranged  so 


that  the  whole  of  the  heat  is  used  in  raising  the 
temperature  of  known  masses  of  water,  or  of 
water  and  a  solution  the  specific  heat  of  which 
is  known.  When  the  process  consists  in  a  reaction 
between  substances  in  aqueous  solutions,  the 
calorimeter  employed  usually  consists  of  a  vessel 
of  platinum  holding  500  to  1000  c.c.  placed  inside 
another  vessel  of  silver,  or  thin  sheet  iron,  with 
water  between  the  two  vessels.  The  reacting 
liquids  are  brought  to  the  same  temperature,  and 
are  then  mixed  in  the  platinum  vessel,  and  the 
rise  of  temperature  of  the  contents  of  this  vessel 
is  noted,  any  change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
outside  water  being  also  measured.  When  the 
thermal  value  of  a  process  of  combustion  is  to 
be  determined,  the  combustion  is  caused  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  vessel,  usually  made  oi  platinum,  sur- 
rounded by  a  determinate  quantity  of  water ;  if 
the  products  of  combustion  are  gases,  an  appa- 
ratusis  attached  wherein  these  gases  areabsorbed, 
and  thus  the  quantity  of  substance  burnt  is 
determined.^ 

To  calculate  the  thermal  value  of  a  reaction, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  initial  temperatures  of 
the  reacting  bodies,  the  final  temperatures  of  the 
products  of  reaction,  the  masses  of  the  reacting 
substances,  the  specific  heat  of  water,  the  specific 
heat  of  the  liquid  formed  by  the  reaction  if  the 
reaction  be  one  wherein  a  solution  is  produced, 
and  the  water-equivalent  of  the  calorimeter. 
The  water-equivalent  of  the  calorimeter  must  be 
determined  ;  it  is  equal  to  the  number  of  unit- 
weights  of  water  which  would  be  raised  to  the 
same  temperature  as  that  to  which  the  calori- 
meter and  its  accessories — thermometer,  stirrer, 
&c. — are  raised  by  the  heat  produced  in  the  pro- 
cess. When  dilute  solutions  of  acids  and  alkalis, 
or  similar  compounds,  react,  the  specific  heat  of 
the  dilute  salt-solutions  produced  may  be  taken 
as  equal  to  the  specific  heat  of  the  water  they 
contain,  without  appreciable  errors. 

Let  Q  be  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  in  a 
reaction  between  two  solutions;  let  i  be  the 
initial  temperature  of  one  solution,  t'  the  initial 
temperature  of  the  other  solution,  and  T  the 
final  temperature  of  the  solution  produced; 
further,  let  a  be  the  ealorimetric  equivalent  of 
one  solution,  t.e.  mass  x  spec,  heat,  b  the  ealori- 
metric equivalent  of  the  other, solution,  and  c  the 
water-equivalent  of  the  calorimeter ;  then 
Q  =  (T-<)a  +  (T-<')(6  +  c). 

In  the  cases  of  dilute  aqueous  solutions,  a  and 
b  represent  the  masses  of  water  in  the  solutions 
mixed.  If  a  change  occurs  in  the  state  of  aggre- 
gation of  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  reacting 
system,  e.g.  if  liquid  water  is  formed  from  gaseous 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
is  produced  or  disappears  in  this  change  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  calculation  of  the 
thermal  value  of  the  reaction.  If  contraction  oi 
expansion  occurs,  without  change  of  state,  the 
thermal  value  of  such  contraction  or  expansion 
must  be  determined  and  allowed  for.* 

Seats  of  combiLsUon,  and  of  formation,  of  com- 
pounds. The  heat  of  combustion  of  an  element 
or  compound  is  the  thermal  value  of  the  reaction 
which  takes  place  when  that  element  or  com- 

*  For  references  to  descriptions  of  calorimetrical  appa- 
ratus V.  References,  p.  268. 

'  For  metliods  of  caiculating  Q  at  one  temperature  wheo 
it  is  known  at  anotlier  temperature,  v.  Th.  1,  60-78. 
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potind  is  completely  oxidised  to  those  masses  of 
theproduot.or  products,  of  oxidation  whioh  are  re- 
presented by  the  formulse  of  theseproducts.  Thus 
[H^0]  =  68,360;  [C0,0]  =  67,960.  In  this  Dio- 
TioNAEY  the  quantities  represented  by  formulsB 
are  taken  in  grams. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  a  compound  is  the 
thermal  value  of  the  reaction  whereby  the  for- 
mula-weight of  the  compound  is  produced  from 
the  formula- weights  of  its  constituents.  Thus, 
the  heat  of  formation  of  HjSO^  varies  according 
to  the  constituents  from  which  it  is  produced ; 
we  have  the  following  statements;   [SO',H^O] 

=  21,320;    [SO^O,H'0]  =  53,480;    [SO^O^H^] 

=  121,840  ;      [S,OSffO]  =  124,560  ;     [S.OSH^ 

=  192,920. 

It  is  often  practicable  to  measure  heats  of 

combustion  directly ;  but  in  very  many  cases  it 

(1)  [KOHAq,HClAq]  =  -[K,0,H,Aq]"- 

(2)  [KOHAq,HBrAq]=-[K,0,H,A(j]- 

is  necessary  to  determine  heats  of  formation  by 
indirect  methods.  These  indirect  methods  rest 
on  the  principle,  deduced  from  the  laws  of  energy, 
that  the  total  change  of  energy,  and  therefore 
the  total  thermal  change,  which  accompanies  the 
passage  of  any  system  from  a  definite  initial 
composition  to  a  definite  final  composition  is  in- 
dependent of  the  intermediate  states.  Suppose 
that  a  system  changes  from  a  certain  arrangement 
or  configuration  A  to  another  configuration  B,  and 
that  X  units  of  heat  are  produced  in  this  change. 
Suppose  also  that  the  same  initial  system  then 
passes  from  the  state  A  to  a  new  state  a,  from 
that  to  6,  from  that  to  c,  and,  lastly,  from  that  to 
B,  and  that  there  are  x'  units  of  heat  produced 
in  the  first  of  those  intermediate  changes,  x" 
units  produced  in  the  second,  and  x'"  units  in  the 
third;  then  a;  -  (a;' +  a"  +  a;'")  gives  the  thermal 
value  of  the  change  from  the  state  c  to  the  state 
B.  If  then  the  thermal  value  of  a  chemical  pro- 
cess, whether  the  formation  of  a  compound,  or 
other  process,  cannot  be  determined  by  direct 
measurement,  it  may  be  determined  if  the  process 
can  be  made  a  portion  of  a  series  of  changes,  the 
total  thermal  value  of  which  is  measurable,  and 
the  thermal  values  of  all  the  portions  of  which 
are  measurable  with  the  exception  of  the  value 
of  that  portion  which  is  sought. 

For  instance,  formic  acid,  CH^Oj,  cannot  be 
directly  produced  from  C,  H,  and  0,  and,  there- 
fore, the  heat  of  formation  of  this  acid  cannot 
be  determined  by  direct  measurement;  but  0 
and  H  can  be  burnt  to  CO,  and  H^O,  and  CH^Oj 
can  also  be  burnt  to  00^  and  HjO ;  hence  we 
can  acquire  the  data  needed  for  calculating  the 
value  of  [C,H^O^.  The  data  are  these :  [C,0'] 
=  96,960  ;  [ff,0]  =  68,360  ;  sum  =  165,320  ; 
[Off  0^0]  =  65,900.  Now,  suppose  that  the  first 
stage  of  the  combustion  of  C  and  Hj  consists  in 
the  formation  of  CB^O„,  and  that  this  is  then 
burnt  to  CO^  and  H^O,  we  should  have  the  state- 
ment :  [0,0'']  +  \W,0^  =  [C,W,0^  +  [Off  0^0] 
=  165,320.  But  [CHW,0]  =  65,900;  and  also 
ICb"^  +  [ff  ,0]  -  [OH'OSO]  =  [0,ff  ,0^.  Hence 
[0,H^0T  =  165,320  -  65,900  =  99,420. 

Another  example  will  show  the  application 
of  the  principle  to  a  more  complicated  case.  It 
is  required  to  find  the  heat  of  formation  of  gaseous 
hydrogen  bromide  from  gaseous  H  and  Br,  i.e. 
the  thermal  value  of  the  reaction  H  +  Br  =  HBr. 


To  begin  with  :  let  [H,Br,Aq]  =  s,  and  let  [H,Br] 
=  x' ;  direct  measurement  gives  [HBr,Aq]  =  19,900. 
.'.a;  — 19,900  =  a;' =  heat  of  formation  of  HBr. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  determine  x. 

Now,  the  thermal  values  of  the  neutralisation 
of  HOLAq  and  HBrAq  respectively  by  KOHAq 
are  found  to  be  the  same,  i.e.  [EOHAq,HClAq] 
=  [KOHAq,HBrAq],  If  these  reactions  are 
analysed,  the  first  is  seen  to  consist  in  (1)  the 
spUtting  of  HClAq  into  H  and  CI  in  presence 
of  water ;  (2)  the  separation  of  KOHAq  into  K, 
0^  and  H  in  presence  of  water;  (3)  the  com- 
bmation  of  K  and  CI,  in  presence  of  water,  to 
form  KOlAq ;  (4)  the  combination  of  H,  H,  and 
0,  in  presence  of  water,  to  form  water  ;  and  the 
second  is  similar  to  this,  only  putting  Br  in 
place  of  CI.  These  reactions  may  be  stated  in 
thermo-chemical  notation  thus : 

-,  [H,01,Aq]  +  [E,Cl,Aq]  +  [H,H,0,Aq]; 
-[H,Br,Aq]  +  [K,Br,Aq]  +  [H,H,0,Aq]. 

The  first  and  fourth  terms  on  the  right  side  are 
the  same,  and  the  total  thermal  values  are  the 
same.  Are  the  values  of  the  second  and  third 
terms  the  same?  To  answer  this  question  we 
pass  CI  into  KBrAq,  forming  EClAq  and  BrAq, 
and  measure  the  thermal  disturbance ;  we  then 
analyse  the  reaction,  and  see  what  information 
it  has  afforded.    These  are  the  results : 

gS3iAq,,Gl]  =11,500, 
i.e.  -  [K,Br,Aq]  -I-  [K,01,Aq]  +  [Br,Aq]  =  11,500. 
Now,  [Br,Aq]  =  500,  by  direct  measurement, 
.-.  -  [K,Br,Aq]  +  [K,01,Aq]  =  11,000,  i.e.  to  form 
ECl,  in  solution,  from  E  and  CI  produces  11,000 
units  of  heat  more  than  to  form  EBr,  in  solu- 
tion, from  K  and  Br. 

Now,  turning  back  to  equations  (1)  and  (2) 
above,  and  remembering  that  the  thermal  values 
of  these  are  the  same,  it  is  evident  that,  since 
11,000  more  heat-units  are  produced  in  forming 
EClAq  than  in  forming  EBrAq,  each  from  its 
elements,  11,000  more  heat-units  must  disap- 
pear in  splitting  up  HCl,  in  presence  of  water, 
into  H  and  01,  in  presence  of  water,  than  in 
similarly  separating  HBr  into  H  and  Br  in  pre- 
sence of  water ;  and  therefore,  since  the  heat 
energy  required  to  decompose  a  stated  mass  of  a 
compound  is  equal  to  the  heat  energy  that  is 
produced  when  the  same  mass  of  that  compound 
is  formed,  11,000  more  heat-units  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  formation  of  HCLAq  from  H,  01, 
and  Aq  than  in  the  formation  of  HBrAq  from 
H,  Br,  and  Aq ;  or,  stated  in  thermo-chemical 
notation:  [H,01,Aq] -11,000  =  [H,Br,Aq].  Now 
[H,01,Aq]  =  39,300     by     direct      measurement, 

.-.  [H,Br,Aq]  =  39,300  - 11,000  =  28,300. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  calculation  we  had 
[H,Br,Aq]- 19,900  =  [H,Br].  We  can  now  sub- 
stitute the  value  of  [H,Br,Aq],  and  write 
[H,Br]  =  28,300  - 19,900  =  8,400.  That  is  to  say, 
8,400  gram-units  of  heat  are  produced  when  81 
g.  gaseous  hydrogen  bromide  are  formed  from  1 
g.  gaseous  hydrogen  and  80  g.  gaseous  bromine. 
Exothermic  and  endothermio  reactions. 
Chemical  changes  which  are  accompanied  by  pro- 
duction of  heat  are  sometimes  classed  together 
as  exothermic  reactions,  and  are  distinguished 
from  changes  accompanied  by  disappearance  of 
heat,  which  changes  are  called  endothermio  re- 
actions. The  terms  endothermio  and  exothermio 
are  sometimes  useful.    It  should  not  be  forgotten 
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that  most  chemical  reactions  consist  of  portions 
which  are  exothermic  and  portions  which  are 
endothermic.  Substances  which  are  formed  with 
the  disappearance  of  heat  are  generally  more 
readily  decomposed  by  the  application  of  out- 
Bide  forces  than  substances  which  are  formed 
with  the  production  of  heat. 

Interpretation  of  thermo-chemical  measure- 
ments. Thermo-chemical  measurements  aim  at 
determining  the  quantities  of  heat  which  are 
produced  or  disappear  during  definite  and  defined 
chemical  changes.  But  every  chemical  change  is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  more  or  less  exten- 
sive physical  changes ;  hence  some  portion  of  the 
thermal  value  of  a  chemical  occurrence  is  always 
due  to  a  process  which  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, chemical.  A  purely  chemical  change  is  a 
change  in  the  distributions,  configurations,  and 
motions  of  atoms.  But  in  only  some  cases  are 
we  able  to  fprm  clear  conceptions  as  to  the  Con- 
figurations and  motions  of  atoms ;  therefore, 
even  if  it  were  possible  always  to  disentangle  the 
purely  chemical  from  the  accompanying  physical 
parts  of  a  change,  we  should  still  very  frequently 
be  unable  to  connect  the  thermal  values  of 
purely  chemical  processes,  in  a  clear  and  definite 
way,  with  measurable  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tions, configurations,  and  motions  of  atoms. 

The  heats  of  formation  of  HCl,  HBr,  and  HI 
are  said  to  be  22,000,  8,440,  and  -6,060  gram- 
units  respectively.  But  these  thermal  values 
are  not  strictly  comparable,  because  the  first  re- 
presents the  heat  produced  in  forming  gaseous 
HGl  from  gaseous  H  and  CI ;  the  second  repre- 
sents the  heat  produced  in  forming  gaseous  HBr 
from  gaseous  H  and  liquid  Br,  and  the  third  re- 
presents the  heat  which  disappears  when  gaseous 
EI  is  formed  from  gaseous  H  and  solid  I.  In 
other  words,  more  heat  is  used  in  the  second 
change  than  in  the  first,  and  still  more  in  the 
third  than  in  the  second,  in  accomplishing  sub- 
sidiary physical  changes.  Steam  is  decomposed 
by  chlorine,  with  formation  of  hydrogen  chloride 
and  oxygen.  All  the  reacting  substances  are 
gases.  This  change,. which  is  stated  in  formulas 
as  2HjO  +  2Clj  =  4HCl  +  02,  when  analysed 
thermo-chemically,  is  found  to  consist  of  four 
parts,  thus :  \2B?0,2CV] 

=  -  2[H,H,0]  -  2[C1,C1]  +  [0,0]  +  4[H,C1]. 
We  measure  the  thermal  value  of  this  complete 
change,  but  we  cannot  at  present  separate  the 
portions  of  the  change  and  assign  to  each  its 
proper  thermal  equivalent;  hence  we  cannot 
give  a  complete  explanation  of  the  thermo- 
chemical  measurement  we  have  made. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  generalise  from  thermo- 
chemical  measurements  to  statements  of  uni- 
versal applicability.  The  most  widely  known  of 
such  attempts  is  that  which  finds  expression  in 
Berthelot's  '  lam  of  maximum  work.' '  This  so- 
called  law  asserts  that '  Every  chemical  chomge 
accomplished  without  the  addition  of  energy 
from  without  tends  to  the  formation  of  that  body, 
or  system  of  bodies,  the  production  of  which  is 
accompamed  by  the  development  of  the  maximum 
quantity  of  heat.'  In  another  place  Berthelot 
states  the  law  more  rigidly,  thus :  '  Every  che- 
mical change  which  can  be  accomplished  without 

'  iUeantgm  Chimique,  L  xxix. 


the  aid  of  a  preUniinary  action,  or  the  addition 
of  energy  from  without  the  system,  necessarily 
occurs  if  it  is  accompamed  by  disengagement  of 
heat.' 

The  same  generalisation  was  stated  by 
Thomsen  (v.  Th,  1,  12-16)  some  years  before  it 
was  enunciated  by  Berthelot.  Thomson's  state- 
ment took  this  form  :  '  Every  simple  or  completk 
reaction  of  a  purely  chemicalkind  is  OfCcompamed 
by  productim  of  heat.'  None  of  these  state- 
ments is  strictly  applicable  to  actually  occurring 
chemical  changes,  because  we  never  have  to  deal 
with  reactions  of  a  purely  chemical  kind,  but 
with  reactions  that  are  partly  chemical  and 
partly  physical — that  is,  with  reactions  which 
consist  in  part  in  changes  in  the  arrangement 
and  motions  of  atoms,  and  partly  in  changes  in 
the  arrangement  and  motions  of  molecules.  A 
consideration  of  the  way  in  which  the  so-called 
law  is  applied,  especially  by  Berthelot  and  his 
school,  shows  that  it  is  taken  to  mean  that 
measurements  of  the  thermal  values  of  various 
possible  chemical  changes  enable  us  to  predict 
which  of  these  will  occur.  Thus,  suppose  we 
start  with  a  system  A-^B  +  0,  and  suppose  that 
from  this  may  be  formed  AB-l-C,  AO  +  B,  or 
ABC ;  suppose  also  that  x  thermal  units  are 
produced  in  the  first  of  these  changes,  x'  thermal 
units  in  the  second,  and  x"  thermal  units  in  the 
third ;  finally,  suppose  that  as"  >  a'  >  s ;  then  the 
law  of  maxinium  work  is  taken  as  asserting  that 
the  reaction  A  +  B-l-C  =  ABC  will  occur,  and 
wiU  occur  to  the  complete,  or  almost  complete, 
exclusion  of  the  two  other  possible  reactions. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  many  reactions  are 
known  to  occur  which  would  be  impossible  were 
this  '  law  '  a  true  generalisation.  But  it  is  better 
to  treat  the  law  as  a  deduction  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  energy,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  a 
warrantable  deduction. 

The  statements  made  by  Thomsen  and  Ber- 
thelot are  true  only  when  an  arbitrary  separa- 
tion is  made  of  chemical  changes  into  two  parts, 
and  one  of  these  parts  is  alone  called  chemical. 
Every  chemical  change,  however  simple,  consists 
of  at  least  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
necessary  antecedent  of  the  second ;  the  '  law  of 
maximum  work '  ignores  this  duality,  or,  it 
might  be  more  accurate  to  say,  the  law  assumes 
that  the  second  part  of  a  chemical  process  may 
occur  without  the  first.  A  process  of  chemical 
change  may  be  compared  to  the  flight  of  a  stone 
from,  and  its  return  to,  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
During  the  first  part  of  this  process  there  is  a 
continual  transference  of  kinetic  energy  from 
the  moving  stone  to  the  surrounding  medium 
and  during  the  second  part  there  is  a  continual 
transference  from  the  medium  to  the  stone,  until 
the  stone  comes  to  rest,  when  its  energy  becomes 
a  part  of  the  total  energy  of  the  system  earth 
plus  stone.  If  the  final  resting-place  of  the  stone 
is  nearer  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  the  spot 
from  which  it  was  projected  in  its  upward  flight, 
then  the  stone  contains  less  energy,  relatively  to 
surrounding  systems,  at  the  close  of  the  trans- 
action than  at  the  beginning.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  starting-point  is  nearer  the  earth's 
centre  than  the  final  point  of  rest,  then  the 
transaction  has  resulted  in  a  gain  of  energy  to 
the  stone.  In  both  cases  the  second  part  of  the 
transaction,  that  which  occurs  between  the  turn- 
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ing-point  and  the  coming  to  rest  of  the  stone,  is 
attended  with  loss  of  energy  to  the  stone ;  but 
this  second  part  does  not  represent  the  complete 
transaction.  The  'law  of  maximum  work,'  if 
applicable  at  all,  is  applicable  only  to  the  second 
part.  And,  moreover,  this  law  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  stone,  or  chemical  system,  does  not 
leave  Its  initial  resting-place  of  its  own  accord ; 
the  law  assumes  that  no  work  need  be  done,  no 
energy  need  be  expended,  in  the  passage  of  the 
stone,  or  chemical  system,  from  its  original  posi- 
tion to  that  whereat  the  energy-relations  between 
it  and  surrounding  systems  come  within  the 
cognisance  of  the  law. 

The  '  law  of  maximum  work '  asserts  a  certain 
condition  of  equilibrium  for  a  chemical  system, 
for  the  law  states  that  equilibrium  results  when 
that  change  has  occurred  which  is  attended  with 
the  maximum  production  of  heat.  But  the  true 
condition  of  equilibrium  of  a  material  system 
undergoing  a  reversible  change  is  laid  down  in 
the  statement  that  equilibrium  results  when  the 
entropy  of  the  system  has  attained  the  maximum 
value  under  the  conditions  which  prevail. 

Let  Q  =  quantity  of  heat  added  to  a  body  at 

constant  temperature  T,  then  J*  =  gain  of  entropy 

to  the  body ;  let  Q,  =  quantity  of  heat  lost  by  a 

body  at  constant  temperature  Tj,  then  ^  =  loss 

of  entropy  to  the  body.  AU  chemical  and  physi- 
cal changes  which  occur  spontaneously  increase 
the  entropy  of  the  system.  This  statement  holds 
good  for  non-reversible  changes;  and  as  no 
actually  occurring  change  is  completely  rever- 
sible, the  statement  holds  for  all  changes. 

Suppose  that  one  of  two  bodies  is  hotter  than 
the  other  and  loses  heat  to  the  colder  body ;  the 
hotter  body  at  temperature  T,  loses  heat  Q, 

therefore  its  entropy  is  diminished  by  2L;    the 

colder  body  at  temperature  T^  gams  heat  Q, 

therefore  its  entropy  is  increased  by  ^ ;   but  as 

•'•2 

T,  >  Tj,  it  follows  that  ^  <  ^ ;  in  other  words, 

T,     Tj 
the  entropy  of  the  system  is  increased  by  the 
passage  of  heat  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder 
body. 

Now,  a  system  is  in  equilibrium  when  its 
entropy  has  attained  the  maximum  value  possible 
under  the  conditions.  But,  inasmuch  as  entropy 
iajneasured  by  a  quantity  of  heat  divided  by  a 
temperature,  it  is  only  at  the  absolute  zero  of 
temperature  that  dS  =  iQ  (S  =  entropy,  Q  = 
quantity  of  heat) ;  hence  it  is  only  at  the  abso- 
lute zero  that  thermal  changes  directly  measure 
changes  of  entropy.  When  a  chemical  change 
is  accompanied  by  the  production  of  much  heat, 
and  the  change  occurs  at  a  low  temperatura,  the 
thermal  change  will  roughly  measure  the  change 
of  entropy ;  therefore,  if  such  a  change  be  pos- 
sible, it  wiU  occur.  But  if  the  quantity  of  heat 
produced  in  a  oheimcal  process  is  small,  the 
change  of  entropy  may  be  conditioned,  to  a  large 
extent,  by  changes  other  than  the  themial 
change.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  heat  may  dis- 
appear from  the  system,  and  yet  the  total  change 
of  entropy  may  be  positive;  in  such  cases, 
(bemical  change  wiU  occur  with  the  disappear- 


ance of  heat,  because  the  decrease  in  the  entropy 
of  the  system  caused  by  the  loss  of  heat  will  be 
more  than  balanced  by  the  increase  in  the 
entropy  caused  by  the  changes  of  state  which 
the  system  undergoes. 

The  general  conception  of  chemical  change 
which  is  given  by  applying  the  law  of  entropy  is 
that  of  a  system  attaining  equilibrium  as  the 
result  of  processes  taking  place  in  opposite 
directions.  According  to  van't  Hoff  [Dynamigue 
Chimique,  153),  the  directions  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses which  result  in  equilibrium  vary  with 
variations  of  temperature  in  such  a  way  that  the 
lower  the  temperature  the  more  is  equilibrium 
established  with  the  production  of  heat,  but  the 
changes  can  take  place  wholly  in  one  direction 
only  at  the  absolute  zero.  The  'law  of  maximum 
work '  would  then  hold  good  for  the  limiting 
eaJse  that  the  change  should  occur  at  —273°. 
As  the  temperatures  at  which  most  chemical 
changes  occur  are  not  very  high,  many  chemi- 
cal processes  are  accompanied  by  production  pf 
heat. 

The  '  law  of  maximum  work '  is  not,  then, 
a  law  of  nature.  But  it  is  true  that  most 
chemical  processes  which  occur  without  the 
expenditure  of  much  energy  from  without,  and 
which  take  place  at  moderate  temperatures,  are 
accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  heat.  If 
it  is  known  that  a  certain  chemical  change  would 
be  attended  by  the  disappearance  of  much  heat, 
we  may  conclude  that  this  change  will  be  difficult 
to  accomplish  ;  that  it  will  be  brought  about  only 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
energy,  and  that  the  most  successful  way  of 
accomplishing  the  change  will  be  to  make  it 
one  part  of  a  series  of  changes  the  sum  of  which 
is  attended  with  the  disengagement  of  heat. 

Applications  of  thermo-chemical  methods. 
The  applications  of  thermo-chemical  methods  are 
many  and  varied.  A  few  of  the  more  important 
will  be  briefly  dealt  with  here. 

NeuiraUsation  of  acids  and  bases.  In  1842 
Hess  stated  the  principle  of  the  thermo-neuiraUty 
of  salts  in  solutions  (P.  52, 79).  He  said  that  when 
aqueous  solutions  of  two  normal  salts  are  mixed 
the  thermal  disturbance  is  mil ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  thermal  value  of  the  reactions  consist- 
ing in  the  exchange  of  the  acids  and  bases  is 
equal  to  zero.  Hess  supposed  that  the  heats  of 
neutralisation  of  acids  were  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  bases  used.  Andrews  (P.  54,  208 ; 
59, 428)  thought  that  the  heats  of  neutralisation 
were  dependent  only  on  the  bases,  and  were 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  acid  employed. 
Favre  a.  Silbermann  (A.  Ch.  [3]  34,  857  ;  86,  1 ; 
87,  406)  put  the  law  of  thermo-neutrality  in  its 
proper  form  by  showing  that  the  differences  be- 
tween the  heats  of  neutralisation  of  any  two 
bases  by  any  acid  have  a  constant  value,  and  the 
difierences  between  the  heats  of  neutralisation 
of  two  acids  by  any  base  are  constant.  Let  the 
composition  of  various  salts  be  represented  by 
the  scheme  : 
A-i-B  A'  +  B  A"-hB  A"'-hB 

A-i-B'  A'  +  B'  A"  +  B'  A"'  +  B' 

A  +  B"        A'  +  B"         A"  +  B"         A"'  +  B" 
A  +  B'"        A'  +  B'"        A'  +  B'"        A"'  +  B"' 
And  let  /(A  +  B),  /(A'  +  B),  &c.,  represent  the 
quantities  of  heat  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
acid  A  with  the  base  B,  the  acid  A'  with  the  bas9 
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-/(A  +  B')-/(A'  +  B)  =  0 
=/(A'  +  B)-/(A'-tB') 


B,  &o.  Then  the  law  of  thermo-neutrality  asserts 
that 

/(A  +  B)+/(A'  +  B') 
or  /iA  +  B)-/(A+B') 
ana/(A+B)  -/(A'  +  B)  =/(A  +  B')  -/(A'  +B') 

Exceptions  have  been  found  to  this  law,  but 
these  exceptions  have  all  proved  to  be  connected 
with  some  abnormality  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
salts  formed.  The  law  may  be  stated  by  saying 
that,  in  the  normal  formation  of  a  salt,  in  solu- 
tion, by  the  reaction  between  an  acid  and  a  base, 
the  acid  contributes  a  definite  portion  of  the  total 
heat  of  neutralisation,  independently  of  the 
nature  of  the  base,  and  the  base  contributes  a 
definite  portion  of  the  total  heat  of  neutrahsa- 
tion,  independently  of  the  nature  of  the  acid. 
If  the  statement  is  correct,  then  the  heat  of 
neutralisation  of  an  acid,  in  solution,  must  be 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  base,  and  the 
heat  of  neutralisation  of  a  base,  in  solution,  must 
be  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  acid,  unless 
there  be  some  divergence  from  the  normal  con- 
dition of  affairs.  By  the  heat  of  neutralisation 
of  an  acid  is  meant  the  quantity  of  heat  produced 
when  an  equivalent  weight  of  the  acid  reacts 
with  an  equivalent  weight  of  a  base,  both  being 
in  dilute  aqueous  solution.  If  A'  represents  a 
formula-weight  of  a  monobasic  acid,  A"  a 
formula-weight  of  a  dibasic,  and  A'"  a  formula- 
weight  of  a  tribasic,  acid ;  and  if  B  represents  a 
formula-weight  of  a  mono-acid  base ;  then  the 
heats  of  neutralisation  of  these  three  acids  are 
the  thermal  values  of  the  reactions, 

[A'Aq,BAq]   ;  [iA"Aq,BAq]  ;  and 

t|A"'Aq,BAq].  Sometimes  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  take  the  thermal  values  of  the 
reactions  [A"Aq,2BAq]  and  [A"'Aq,3BAq].  to 
represent  the  heats  of  neutralisation  of  the 
dibasic  and  tribasic  acids  respectively. 

The  following  table,  taken  chiefly  from 
Thomsen's  results,  shows  that  the  heats  of 
neutraUsation  of  the  strong  acids  are  prac- 
tically independent  of  the  base,  provided  the 
base  used  is  stroiig ;  the  numbers  all  refer  to 
reactions  between  dilute  solutions  of  the  acids 
and  bases : — 


Acid 

NH, 

NMe. 

NH.OH 

HOI 
HNO, 

12,200 
12,300 

8,700 

9,200 

When  weak  acids  nfeutraUse  strong  bases, 
the  thermal  values  differ  from  those  obtained 
for  strong  acids  ;  and  when  weak  acids  neutralise 
weak  bases  the  reactions  have  different  values 
from  any  of  the  preceding  cases.  The  following 
numbers  illustrate  this : 


Acid 

NaOH            iBaO^H. 

Y 

Strong  bases 

weak  base 

■a  (  CO,Aq 
^   .H,S    . 

10,100 
7,700 

10,900 
7,800 

8,400 
6,200 

The  electrolytic  dissociationhypothesis  gives 
an  explanation  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
thermo-chemical  reactions  between  acids  and 
bases.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  contains  the  ions  of 
the  salt  each  with  its  electric  charge ;  the  salt 
is  dissociated  into  its  ions;  when  two  dilute 
salt  solutions  are  mixed,  the  ions  remain  as  they 
were,  there  is  no  change,  and  therefore  heat  is 
neither  produced  nor  consumed.  The  law  of 
thermo-neutrality  holds.  The  hypothesis  looks 
on  a  dilate  aqueous  solution  of  a  strong  acid,  or 
a  strong  base,  as  containing  the  ions  of  the  acid 
or  the  ions  of  the  base ;  when  the  solutions  of  the 
strong  acid  and  strong  base  are  mixed,  a  salt  is 
not  formed  in  the  solution,  because  in  dilute 
solutions  salts  are  wholly  dissociated,  but  water 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ion  H  of  the  acid 
with  the  ion  OH  of  the  base.  Thus,  the  com- 
position of  dilute  solutions  of  HOI  and  NaOH, 
before  and  after  mixing,  are  represented  by  the 
hypothesis  as  follows : 

+        _      H-     _  +      _ 

Na  +  OH-^H  +  Cl  and  Na  +  Cl  +  HOH. 


before  mixing 


after  mixing 


Acid 

NaOH 

KOH 

LiOH 

TIOH 

iBaO,H, 

iOaO,H, 

JSrOaH, 

iPt(lTH3),(0H), 

S(0,H,).OH 

N(0H3),0H 

HCl 

13,300 

13,300 

13,300 

13,300 

13,300 

13,300 

13,300 

13,600 

13.700 

13,600 

HBr 

13,300 

13,300 

■  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

HI 

13,300 

13,300 

— 

— 

— 

— 



» 

-^ 

m^ 

HNO. 

13,500 

u,eoo 

— 

13,500 

14,000 

13,900 

— 

— 

..— 

_ 

Hao. 

13,600 

13,600 

— 

— 

14,000 

— 

— 

.« 

— 

_ 

HBrO, 

13,600 

13,600 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~- 



HIO. 

13,600 

13,600 

— 

— 

— 

■    



— 

—  * 

_ 

HOIO. 

14,000 

14,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-» 

■w~ 

I». 

13,500 

— 

— 

— 

13,800 

— 



_ 

—. 

_i. 

13,600 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■H.O^..SO. 

13,600 

— 

— 

— 

13,600 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

If  concentrated  solutions  are  employed,  the 
heats  of  neutralisation,  even  of  the  strong  acids, 
show  considerable  differences  with  different 
bases.  If  "the  salt  which  is  formed  by  neutral- 
ising an  acid  by  a  base  is  allowed  to  precipitate, 
then  the  apparent  heat  of  neutralisation  as  thus 
determined  is  not  the  true  heat  of  neutralisation 
{v.  r/i.  1,440).  The  following  numbers  represent 
the  heats  of  neutralisation  of  two  strong  acids 
by  weak  bases ;  these  numbers  differ  from  one 
another,  and  also  from  the  values  given  in  the 
preceding  tables  in  which  strong  acids  and  strong 
Jiases  only  were  included: 


Or,  generally,  if  M  represent  the  positive  ion  of 
a  strong  base,  and  A  the  negative  ion  of  a  strong 
acid;  we  have  the  composition  of  the  dilute 
aqueous  solutions,  before  and  after  mixing,  re- 
presented by  the  two  schemes : 

+      -      +     -  +     - 

U■^On+^B.  +  A.  an*  M  +  A-i-HOH 


before  mixing  after  mixing 

Hence,  as  the  only  process  wherein  heat  can 
be  produced  consists  in  all  cases  in  the  union 
of  H  with  OH,  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  ia 
always  the  same. 
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The  hypothesis  asserts  that  HOH  is  pjo- 
duced  because  water  is  a  non-dissociable,  or 
nearly  a  non-dissooiable,  compound ;  ,pure  water 
is,  approximately,  a  non-electrolyte. 

But  when  a  weak  acid  is  mixed,  in  dilute 
aqueous  solution,  with  a  strong  base,  or  when 
dilute  solutions  of  a  weak  acid  and  a  weak  base 
are  mixed,  the  processes  are  more  complex ;  for, 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  only  a  portion  of 
the  weak  acid  is  dissociated  into  ions,  and  only 
a  portion  of  the  base  is  dissociated  if  the  base 
is  weai.  In  such  oases  the  state  of  matters, 
before  and  after  mixings  would  be  represented 
thus  (supposing  both  acid  and  base  to  be 
weak) — 

HA -h  H -I- A -^  MOH -I- M -f  OH 


before  mixing 
and    HA^-MOH  +  M-^A-^HOH 


after  mixing 
But  the  process  does  not  necessarily  stop  here ; 
there  is  a  striving  towards  the  formation  of  the 
comparatively  non-electrolytic  compound  HOH, 
therefore  more  of  the  acid  and  more  of  the  base 
become  dissociated,  so  that  we  have,  as  a  final 
condition,  less  or  more  of  the  acid  HA,  and  less 
or  more  of  the  base  MOH,  remaining  in  the 
solution.  The  dissociation  of  the  acid  and  the 
base,  when  these  are  mixed,  is  accompanied  by 
a  thermal  change ;  and  as  the  degree  to  which 
this  dissociation  proceeds  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  acid  and  the  base,  the  values  of  the  heats 
of  neutralisation  of  ^eak  acids  and  weak  bases 
differ  one  from  another  (c/.  BiiECTBioiii  methods, 
p.  189  in  this  vol.). 

If  this  treatment  of  the  heats  of  neutralisa- 
tion of  acids  and  bases  is  accepted,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  thermal  values  of  the  neutral- 
isations of  acids  by  a  base  do  not  necessarily 
measure  the  affinities  of  these  acids  for  that 
base.  If  the  acids  were  all  equally  dissociated 
in  solution,  they  would  all  be  equally  strong — 
or  their  affinities  would  be  equal — and  their 
heats  of  neutralisation  would  be  equal.  The 
statement  Q  =  about  13,500  -H  A  -(•  B  expresses 
the  heat  of  neutrahsation  of  any  acid  by  any  base 
in  dilute  aqueous  solution.  A  represents  the  heat 
of  dissociation  of  the  acid,  and  B  is  the  heat  of 
dissociation  of  ihe  base,  into  their  ions ;  A  and 
B  may  be  positive  or  negative  at  any  specified 
temperature.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment only  a  portion  of  the  acid,  or  of  the 
base,  may  be  dissociated ;  therefore  the  observed 
heat  of  neutralisation  carmot  measure  the  affi- 
nity of  the  acid  for  the  base.  But  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween the  heats  of  neutralisation  and  the  affini- 
ties of  acids  and  bases.  On  the  one  hand, 
measurements  of  the  thermal  values  of  the  re- 
actions between  acids  and  bases  enable  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  as  to  the  distribution  of  two 
acids  between  one  base,  or  two  bases  between 
one  acid,  and  such  measurements  therefore  lead 
to  determinations  of  the  affinities  of  acids  and 
bases  (v.  infra) ;  on  the  other  hand,  although 
the  affinity  of  an  acid  for  a  base  probably  con- 
sists in  a  striving  towards  electrical  equiUbrium 
among  the  ions,  yet,  as  electrical  and  thermal 
phenomena  are  closely  connected,  measoiements 


of  the  heats  of  dissociation  of  acids  and  bases,  in 
aqueous  solutions,  must  help  us  to  understand 
the  relative  affinities  of  acids  and  bases,  to 
classify  acids  and  bases  in  accordance  with  their 
affinities,  and  to  connect  the  affinities  of  these 
substances  with  their  constitution  (c/.  Bleoieioai. 
METHODS,  especially  pp.  208  and  209). 

Monobasic  and  polybasic  acids.  When  an 
equivalent  of  a  monobasic  acid  is  added  to  an 
equivalent  of  a  base,  both  in  dilute  solutions,  a 
certain  quantity  of  heat  is  produced,  and  there 
is  no  further  thermal  disturbance  on  adding 
more  of  the  acid  to  the  neutral  solution;  but 
heat  is  either  produced  or  disappears  when  a 
polybasic  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  same 
acid  which  has  been  neutralised  by  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  a  base.  This  behaviour  enables 
a  thermo-chemical  distinction  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween monobasic  and  polybasic  acids  (c/.  Acids, 
Basicity  or,  vol.  i.  p.  51). 

Distribution  of  an  acid  between  two  bases. 
Thomsen  found  the  following  data : 

[H''SO«Aq,2NaOHAq]  =  31,380 ; 

[2HNO'Aq,2NaOHAq]  =  27,280 ; 

[Na«SO'Aq,2HN03Aq]= -3,500. 
Now,  supposing  that  the  reaction  of  equivalent 
quantities  of  Na^SO,  and  HNO,,  in  dilute  solu- 
tion, produced  NaNOj  and  H^SOj,  and  these 
compounds  only,  this  reaction  would  be  attended 
by  the  disappearance  of  31,380-27,230  =  4,150 
thermal  units ;  but  as  only  3,500  thermal  units 
disappear  in  the  reaction,  it  is  evident  that  some 
change  has  occurred  wherein  heat  has  been  pro- 
duced, or  that  the  whole  of  the  Na^SO^  has  not 
been  changed  to  NaNO,  by  the  reaction  of  the 
equivalent  quantity  of  HNO3.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  discrepancy  in  the  quantity  of  heat 
consumed  is  due  to  the  partial  decomposition 
of  the  Na^SOj  by  the  HNO3 ;  in  other  words,  if 
we  suppose  that  when  equivalent  quantities  of 
NajSOj  and  HNO.,  react  in  solution,  some  of  the 
base  remains  united  with  the  H^SO^  and  some 
goes  into  combination  with  the  HNO3,  and  that 
no  other  reaction  occurs,  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  distribution  of  the  base  between  the. two 
acids.   For  it  is  evident  ■that,  on  this  supposition, 

— —  =  -845  of  the  quantity  of  NajSOj  present 

has  been  decomposed.     Thomsen  found  that- 

H^SO,  reacts  withNajSO,  to  form  NaHSOj,  with 

disappearance  of  heat.    He  also  found  that  this 

reaction  is  expressed  thermo-chemicaUy  by  the 

statement  [TCH'=SO<Aq,Na^SO''Aq] 

n 
=  31,380 jq  3,300.   These  data  give  a  means 

W  +  'o 

for  calculating  the  distribution  of  the  base  be- 
tween the  two  acids.  The  complete  reaction  be- 
tween equivalent  quantities  of  NajSOj  and 
HNOs  wiU  consist  of  three  parts :  (1)  the  decom- 
position of  a  equivalents  of  Na^SO^,  attended 
with  the  disappearance  of  a  .  31,380  thermal 
units ;  (2)  the  formation  of  a  equivalents  of 
NaN03,  attended  with  the  production  of  a .  27,230 
units  of  heat ;  (3)  the  reaction  of  a  equivalents 
of  HjSO,  with  1-a  equivalents  of  NajSO^, 
attended  with  the  disappearance  of 


1-a- 


1-a 


1-a 


+  •8 


3,300  units  of  heat. 
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The  complete  thermo-chemical  change  may  be 
stated  thus : 

[Na'S0*Aq,2HN0'Aq]  =  -3,500 

a 


=a(27,230-31,380)-(l-a)  ■ 


-8,300. 


-  +  •8 


Thomsen  found  that  if  a  is  taken  as  f ,  the 
number  —  8550  is  obtained,  which  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  observed  value.  Hence  Thomsen 
concluded  that  f  of  the  base,  NaOH,  went  to  the 
nitric  acid,  and  1  to  the  sulphuric  acid ;  or,  that 
the  affinity  of  nitric  acid  for  soda  (Thomsen  used 
the  term  avidity)  is  twice  as  great  as  the  affinity 
of  sulphuric  acid  for  the  same  base. 

The  relative  affinities  of  various  acids  for 
different  bases  have  been  measured  by  Thomsen 
by  this  method  (v.  Afpinity,  vol.  i.  pp.  74-75). 

Alhtropy  and  isomerism.  The  generally 
accepted  views  regarding  the  allotropy  of  ele- 
ments and  the  isomerism  of  compounds  would 
lead  us  to  expect  that  the  formation  of  one 
allotropic  form  of  an  element  from  another 
form,  or  the  formation  of  one  isomeride  from 
another,  should  be  accompanied  by  changes  of 
energy,  and,  therefore,  probably  by  the  produc- 
tion or  disappearance  of  heat.  This  expectation 
is  confirmed  by  thermo-chemical  measurements. 
The  following  tables  present  some  typical  data : — 

Combustion  of  allotropic  forms  of  sulphur, 
phosplwrtis,  and  carbon. 
[S,0^      to  form  gaseous  SOj 
71,220      for      S  crystallised  from  CS2 
71,720       „       rhombic  S 
72,300       „       native  opaque  S 

[P^0=]  to  form  solid  F.fl^ 
369,900  for  ordinary  P 
362,800       „       red  P 

[CjC^      to  form  gaseous  00^ 
96,900     for      amorphous  0 
93,200       „       diamond 

Combustion  of  isomeric  carbon  compounds. 
[C«H«,0'=]  to  form  600.,+  3H,0 
787,900     for      benzene 
883,200       „      dipropargyl 

[C2H«0,d«]  to  form  200^  +  SKjO 
330,400      for      ethylic  alcohol 
344,200       „       methylio  ether 

[C'H«0,0»]  to  form8C02-l-  3H2O 
442,600      for      allyl  alcohol 
424,000       „       acetone 
420,000       „      propaldehyde 

These  values,  and  many  more  might  be  given, 
show  that  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  in  the 
change  from  the  combination  of  a  certain 
number  of  atoms  to  certain  other  combina- 
tions of  these  atoms  is  dependent,  in  part,  on 
the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  initial  com- 
bination. Isomeric  molecules  differ  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  their  parts ;  and  they  also  differ 
in  the  quantities  of  energy  which  are  associated 
with  the  different  atomic  arrangements. 

■  The  attempts  which  have  been  made,  chiefly 
by  Thomsen  (v.  Th.  vol.  iv.),  to  coimect  in  a 
definite  way  the  thermal  values  of  the  combus- 
tion and  formation  of  carbon  compounds  with 


the  constitutions  of  these  compounds  have  not 
led,  as  yet,  to  any  very  satisfactory  results  (v. 
also  Armstrong's  criticism  of  some  of  Thomsen's 
conclusions ;  P.  M.  Feb.  1887.  73). 

Dissociation. — This  very  important  branch" 
of  the  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  the  article 
Dissociation  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  385-410. 
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XIII.  VISCOSITY  OF  LIQUIDS.  A  per 
feet  fluid,  if  such  existed,  would  offer  no  resist- 
ance to  a  change  of  shape,  and  if  its  parts  were 
set  in  motion  relatively  to  each  other  by  the 
action  of  any  forces,  the  work  done  would  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  produced. 
Moreover,  this  energy  of  motion  would  continue 
unchanged  in  amount  if  the  fluid  were  then  left 
to  itself,  and  would  not  die  away  by  being  con- 
verted into  heat  as  is  the  case  with  every  known 
fluid.  The  property  which  causes  this  subsidence 
of  relative  motion  is  called  viscosity.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  existence  of  viscosity  a  continual 
expenditure  of  energy  is  required  to  maintain 
the  parts  of  a  fluid  in  a  state  of  steady  motion 
relatively  to  each  other,  just  as  the  existence  of 
friction  makes  it  necessary  to  apply  a  constant 
force  to  a  body  to  keep  it  moving  uniformly  over 
another.     From  this  resemblance  in  the  two 
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oases  the  viscosity  of  a  substance  is  often  called 
its  internal  friction. 

Imagine  a  layer  of  a  liquid  one  cm.  thick, 
contained  between  two  flat  plates,  one  of  which 
is  at  rest  and  the  other  is  moving  parallel  to  the 
first.  The  liquid  in  contact  with  the  plate  which 
is  at  rest  is  at  rest  also,  and  the  successive  layers 
have  velocities  which  increase  uniformly  as  we 
go  towards  the  moving  plate,  so  that  the  liquid 
is  being  sheared,  and  this  requires  a  continual 
supply  of  work;- which  is  proportional  to  the 
area  and  velocity  of  the  moving  plate.  If  this 
velocity  is  one  cm.  per  second,  the  coefficient  of 
viscosity  is  defined  as  the  tangential  force  which 
must  be  applied  per  sq.  cm.  to  the  moving  plate 
to  maintain  the  motion,  or  if  the  relative  velocity 
of  the  two  surfaces  is  v,  and  their  distance  apart 
is  I,  the  tangential  force  T  per  unit  area  required 

V 

to  maintain  the  motion  is  given  by  T  =  7)7  where 

1)  is  the  coefficient  of  viscosity. 

From  this  definition  it  can  be  proved  that  if 
a  circular  plate  or  other  solid  of  revolution  be 
set  vibrating  about  its  axis  of  figure  in  a  liquid, 
the  amplitudes  of  successive  vibrations  wUl  bear 
a  constant  ratio  to  each  other,  and  the  experi- 
mental veriSoation  of  this  is  the  best  proof  we 
have  of  the  proportionality  of  the  viscous  forces 
to  the  relative  velocity  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid. 

The  coefficient  of  viscosity  is  regarded  by 
Maxwell  (P.  M.  [4]  35, 133)  as  being  the  product 
of  two  factors,  a  coefficient  of  elasticity  and  a 
time  of  relaxation.  If  between  the  parallel 
plates  spoken  of  above  we  have  an  elastic  solid 
without  viscosity,  instead  of  a  liquid,  the  result 
of  moving  one  of  the  plates  parallel  to  the  other 
will  be  to  distort  the  solid,  and  give  rise  to  a 
force  or  stress  tending  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
shape,  and  this  force  will  be  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  distortion  and  to  the  coefficient  of 
rigidity  of  the  body.  Now,  if  the  body  is  a 
viscous  substance  like  pitch,  the  stress  will  soon 
die  away,  even  though  the  surfaces  be  held  in 
the  new  position,  the  molecules  rearranging 
themselves  so  that  this  position  becomes  one  of 
equilibrium.  The  time  required  for  this  to  take 
place  is  what  Maxwell  called  the  time  of  relaxa- 
tion. For  solids  it  may  be  very  large,  extending 
to  several  hours  or  even  days,  but  for  ordinary 
liquids  it  is  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  while 
for  a  gas,  such  as  air.  Maxwell  estimated  it  at 
the  fifty  thousand  millionth  of  a  second.  The 
rate  at  which  this  internal  stress  is  disappear- 
ing at  any  moment  is  proportional  to  the  strain 
at  that  moment.  If  the  upper  surface  is  moved 
uniformly,  relatively  to  the  lower  one,  the  strain 
win  never  disappear  entirely,  for,  although  the 
rearrangement  of  the  molecules  is  continually 
going  on  andthe  substance  is  tending  towards 
its  equilibrium  state,  the  strain  is  being  con- 
tinually set  up  again  by  the  relative  motion  of 
the  two  surf  sices  we  are  considering,  and  the 
body  wiU  soon  get  into  a  steady  state  in  which 
,  the  rate  whereat  the  strain  is  being  produced  is 
equal  to  the  rate  whereat  it  is  dying  away.  The 
stress  produced  by  this  constant  strain  is  the 
tangential  force  required  to  maintain  the  motion, 
and  Maxwell  proved  that  this  stress  is  propor- 
tional to  the  coefficient  of  rigidity  of  the  substance 
and  to  the  tiwe  of  relaxation, 


For  the  determination  of  coefficients  of 
viscosity,  Coulomb  and  others  allowed  some 
solid  of  revolution,  such  as  a  circular  plate  or  a 
sphere  immersed  in  the  fluid,  to  vibrate  about 
its  axis  of  figure,  and  observed  the  ratios  of  the 
amplitudes  of  consecutive  vibrations,  from  which 
the  coefficient  can  be  calculated.  0.  E.  Meyer 
(W.  43,  1)  modified  the  method  by  hanging  a  flat 
cylindrical  box  by  a  bifilar  suspension,  filling  it 
with  liquid,  and  observing  the  rate  at  which  the 
vibrations  died  away.  This  method  has  been 
used  by  Miitzel  {W.  43,  15),  and  is  capable  of 
considerable  accuracy.  For  absolute  measure- 
ments it  has  some  advantages  in  the  fact  that 
the  lengths  to  be  measured  are  not  very  small; 
but  in  most  cases  only  relative  values  are  re- 
quired, and  for  obtaining  these  the  transpiration 
method  described  below  is  preferable,  as  it  is 
more  readily  applied,  requires  a  smaller  quantity 
of  material,  and  lends  itself  better  to  accurate 
adjustment  of  temperature. 

In  the  common  form  of  the  experiment  the 
liquid  is  caused  to  flow  through  a  capillary  tube 
in  consequence  of  a  constant  difference  of  pres- 
sure, F,  between  the  ends,  and  the  time,  t,  is  ob- 
served which  is  required  for  a  yolume,  11,  to  flow 
through  the  tube ;  then  the  coefficient  of  vis- 
cosity, ri,  is  given  by  the  equation  1  =  5  -= — 

where  r  is  the  radius  and  I  is  the  length  of  the 
tube.  Hence  the  coefficients  for  two  liquids  will 
be  in  the  ratio  of  the  times  required  for  the  out- 
flow of  the  same  volume  with  the  same  difierence 
of  pressure.  If  the  liquid  flows  through  the 
tube  in  consequence  of  its  own  weight,  P  will  be 
proportional  to  its  specific  gravity,  and  the  co- 
efficients of  viscosity  wiH  be  proportional  to  the 
product  of  specific  gravity  and  time  of  flow. 

The  formula  given  above  assumes  that  the 
work  done  by  the  pressure  is  entirely  converted 
into  heat  inside  the  tube,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  liquid  flows  out  without  any  appreciable 
kilietio  energy.  If  the  tube  is  very  long  and 
narrow  this  may  be  taken  to  be  the  case,  but 
generally  a  small  correction  has  to  be  applied 
for  the  energy  of  the  issuing  fluid.  The  form  of 
this  correction  is  doubtful.  Hagenbach  (P.  109, 
385)  has  given  a  formula  which  has  been  largely 
used,  but  WUberforce  (P.  M.  1891.  407)  h?s 
pointed  out  an  error  in  his  assumptions  which 
makes  the  correction  probably  too  small. 

The  coefficient  of  viscosity  falls  off  very 
rapidly  with  rise  of  temperature,  the  average 
rate  of  fall  for  water  between  0°  and  10°  being 
nearly  3  p.o.  per  degree,  which  shows  the  neces- 
sity for  very  accurate  adjustment  of  the  tempera- 
ture during  an  experiment. 

Using  Maxwell's  conception  of  the  nature  of 
viscosity,  and  making  certain  assumptions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  rigidity  and  the  time  of 
relaxation  vary  with  the  temperature,  Graetz  {W. 

t  —t 
24,  25)  deduced  the  f ormula  i)  =  A -2-—-,   where 

ti  is  some  low  temperature  at  which  v  is  infinite, 
and  t„  is  the  critical  temperature.  The  formula 
expresses  the  facts  very  well  over  a  moderate 
range,  but,  as  we  might  as  reasonably  assume 
the  connection  between  ij  and  t  as  between  the 
time  of  relaxation  and  t,  it  can  only  be  regarded 
^s  empirieaA. 
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Extensive  observations  of  the  visoosity-oo- 
efficients  of  organic  liquids  have  been  made  by 
Graham  (T.  1861),  Eellstab  (Iriaug.  Diss.  Bonn, 
1868),  Gueront  (C.  B.  81,  1025  ;  83,  1291),  Pri- 
bram a.  Handl  (Site.  W.  1878  and  1879),  and 
Gartenmeister  (Z.  P.  C.  6,  624) ;  but  few  laws 
have  been  observed  beyond  qualitative  relations 
applicable  to  small  classes  of  compounds.  In 
general  the  viscosity  increases  with  the  molecular 
weight,  but  formic  acid  is  an  exception,  as  it  is 
more  viscous  than  acetic  acid.  Isomeric  esters 
have  nearly  the  same  viscosities,  that  with  the 
higher  alcohol  radicle  having  the  greater.  Normal 
compounds  are  generally  more  viscous  than  the 
corresponding  iso-  compounds,  but  the  propyl 
halogen  compounds,  and  a  few  others,  form  ex- 
ceptions. At  high  temperatures  these  differences 
are  less  marked  than  at  lower  ones,  rise  of  tem- 
perature tending  to  efface  the  distinction  between 
normal  and  iso-  compounds.  Pribram  a.  Handl 
endeavoured  to  find  the  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture under  which  the  results  are  comparable,  by 
determining  the  coefficients  of  viscosity  of  a 
number  of  liquids  at  various  temperatures  up  to 
50°.  Taking  the  series  PrCl,  BtBr,  PrBr,  EtI, 
and  PrI,  they  plotted  the  curve  connecting  vis- 
cosity with  molecular  weight,  and  found  that 
■while  at  the  lower  temperatures  it  was  distinctly 
curved  it  got  gradually  flatter  with  rise  of  tem- 
■  perature,  till  at  50°  it  was  almost  a  straight  line, 
showing  that  at  this  temperature  the  increase  of 
viscosity  is  proportional  to  the  increase  of  mole- 
cular weight,  -whether  this  be  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  GHj  or  of  a  halogen. 

Though  sulphuric  acid  is  much  more  viscous 
than  water,  the  first  effect  of  adding  water  to  it 
is,  as  Graham  showed,  to  increase  its  viscosity, 
and  this  continues  till  18  p.c.  of  water  has  been 
added,  when  a  maximum  is  reached,  and  further 
addition  of  water  causes  a  rapid  diminution  of 
viscosity.  The  mixture  ■with  maximum  vis- 
cosity corresponds  to  the  proportions  given  by 
the  formula  H2SO,.HjO,  and  there  is  a  maximum 
in  the  electrical  resistance  near  the  same  point. 
Similar  relations  are  shown  by  nitric  and  acetic 
acids.  For  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  Gra- 
ham showed  that  the  particular  proportion  of 
the  constituents  which  gives  the  greatest  oon- 
ttaction  has  maximum  viscosity,  and  Traube  {B. 
19,  871)  showed  further  that  aqueous  solutions 
of  most  alcohols  and  acids  of  the  fatty  series 
have  maxima  which  occur  at  different  concen- 
trations according  to  temperature. 

Arrhenius  {Z.  P.  0. 1,  285)  has  investigated 
the  relation  between  the  concentration  of  a  solu- 
tion and  its  viscosity ;  he  finds  that  for  indif- 
ferent   substances    the     exponential    formula 

))  =  A^~'"B^  expresses  the  results,  where  ij  is  the 
viscosity,  x  the  proportion  by  volume  of  the  dis- 
solved substance,  and  1—x  that  of  the  solvent,  so 
that  A  is  the  viscosity  of  the  pure  solvent,  and 
B  is  a  constant  for  the  dissolved  substance  which 
is  independent  of  the  concentration  up  to  about 
10  p.c.  As  the  solvent  is  usually  water,  and  its 
■viscosity  is  taken  as  the  unit  in  comparative 
measurements,  the  formula  can  be  ■written  in  the 
form  71  =  3"^.  In  every  case  investigated  by 
Arrhenius  B  proved  to  be  greater  than  unity, 
showing  that  the  ■viscosity  of  water  is  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  m  indif- 


ferent substance.  The  same  is  generally  true  of 
salts,  but  not  quite  invariably  so.  A  viscous  fluid 
like  glycerin  has  less  effect  than  ether  has  ;  there 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  no  relation  between  the 
value  of  B  and  the  viscosity  of  the"  dissolved 
substance  alone. 

The  latest  and  most  comprehensive  deter- 
minations of  the  viscosities  of  salt  solutions  are 
by  Eeyher  {Z.  P.  C.  2,  744),  Wagner  (Z.  P.  G. 
5,  31),  and  Lauenstein  (Z.  P.  0.  9,  417).    The 

formula  of  Arrhenius  in  the  form  ■n^A'^,  where 

X  is  now  the  number  of  gram-molecules  in  a  litre 
of  solution,  or  A  is  the  viscosity  of  a  normal 
solution,  is  found  to  hold  moderately  well,  but 
for  many  salts  of  acids  of  the  aromatic  series  it 
shows  divergences  if  the  strengths  of  the  solu- 
tions are  greater  than  half  normal. 

Wagner  worked  ■with  sulphates,  nitrates,  and 
chlorides  of  metals,  and  found  that  the  viscosities 
of  solutions  of  equivalent  quantities  of  the  various 
salts  are  additive  quantities,  the  part  which  the 
base  or  the  acid  contributes  being  approximately 
constant.  A  fui:ther  relation  is  shown  by  tabu- 
lating the  viscosities  of  normal  solutions  of  the 
chlorides  arranged  according  to  the  periodic  law, 
when  the  coefficients  are  found  to  diminish  in 
any  group  as  the  molecular  weight  increases. 
Prom  this  arrangement  it  would  seem  that  copper 
and  manganese  should  be  put  in  the  eighth  group, 
for  their  coefficients  are  almost  exactly  equal  to 
those  of  nickel  and  cobalt. 

Eeyher  determined  the  viscosities  of  a  number 
of  acids  and  their  sodium  salts,  and  found  they 
could  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  strong 
mineral  acids  have  viscosities  about  3  p.c.  less 
than  those  of  the  sodium  salts,  while  the  weaker 
mineral  acids  and  organic  acids  have  coefficients 
from  20  to  30  p.c.  less. 

Lauensteinhas  found  the  viscosity-coefficients 
of  solutions  of  the  sodium  salts  of  many  organic 
acids.  In  the  fatty  series  he  found  that  substitu- 
tion of  CH3  for  H  increases  the  viscosity,  while 
the  replacement  of  H  by  COOH  or  OH  diminishes 
it.  The  change  from  succinic  to  maleic  acid 
diminishes  the  viscosity,  but  if  we  remove  two 
more  atoms  of  hydrogen,  giving  acetylene  di- 
oarboxylio  acid,  we  get  a  large  increase. 

In  the  aromatic  series  the  results  are  less 
regular.  Introduction  of  a  oarboxyl  group  into 
the  ring  stiU  diminishes  the  viscosity,  and  this 
diminution  is  greater  in  the  para-  position  than 
in  the  meta-,  and  greater  in  the  meta-  than  in 
the  ortho-;  thus  the  viscosity  diminishes  regularly 
in  the  series  shown  by  the  formulas  at  the  top 
of  p.  271. 

According  to  the  usual  theory,  the  electricity 
which  constitutes  the  current  in  an  electrolyte 
is  carried  by  charged  ions,  and  it  might' be  ex- 
pected that  the  conductivity  would  be  greater 
the  more  easily  these  ions  were  able  to  move 
along  tinder  the  influence  of  the  electromotive 
force — that  is  to  say,  the  less  the>  frictional  re- 
sistance they  had  to  overcome.  On  this  account 
Wiedemann  thought  there  would  prove  to  be  a 
connection  between  the  viscosities  and  conduc- 
tivities of  solutions.  Some  experiments  which  he 
made  seemed  to  point  to  the  conductivity  being 
inversely  proportional  to  the  viscosity,  but  though 
this  was  found  at  a  later  time  to  hold  only  in  a 
few  speciftj  oases,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  ii 
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^COONa. 


u.ii5.i.uuJNa,  l'«U4<^cOONa^-^'  °'^<COONa^=^'  ^«^<COONa^=^' 

With  other  replacing  groups  we  have  the  following  series, 
each  being  arranged  in  order  of  diminishing  viscosity :  — 

l:2C„H,<C0Cma  1,3  0,H<^OONa  ^^^^^oom,  1:4  0,H<C00f  "^ 
l:4CA<'^003Na_  o^H.OOONa.  1:3  C,H<COMTa^  1:2  C,H<COO^Na 
1=2  0A<^X.  1=^C«H<''0H^  CA.C00Na.l:3C,H,<C003Na 


undoubtedly  a  close  connection  between  the  two 
properties. 

This  connection  is  shown  very  clearly  by  the 
work  of  Grotrian  (P.  157,  130,  237 ;  160,  238), 
who  determined  the  proportional  rate  of  change 
with  temperature  of  the  viscosity  and  conduc- 
tivity of  salt  solutions  for  various  concentrations — 
that  is,  he  calculated  from  his  observations  the 

values  of  t^  and  1 1|,  where  /  is  the  coeffi- 
cient of  viscosity  and  k  is  the  electrical  conduc- 
tivity, and  found  that  though  not  equal  they 
always  vary  in  the  same  way  with  the  concen- 
tration. If  curves  be  drawn  with  thff"  values  of 
these  coefficients  at  a  fixed  temperature  for 
ordinates,  and  the  concentrations  for  abscissae, 
W.  N.  Shaw  {Camb.  Phil.  Proc.  7,  21)  has  shown 
that  the  two  curves  run  almost  exactly  parallel, 
any  peculiarities  in  the  shape  of  one  beirfg  re- 
peated in  the  other. 

That  the  conductivity  is  not  dependent  on 
the  viscosity  alone  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if 
we  add  to  an  electrolyte  such  quantities  of  dif- 
ferent non-conductors,  as  alcohol,  sugar,  gly- 
cerin, &,o.,  as  increase  the  viscosity  by  the  same 
amount,  the  conductivity  will  generally  be  affected 
differently  by  the  different  substances.  Arrhenius 
(Z.  P.  G.  9,  495)  has  investigated  this  effect  at 
some  length.  He  finds  that  the  conductivity  can 

be  expressed  by  the  equation:  l=lj(l  —  'tx\ 

where  l„  is  the  conductivity  of  the  electrolyte 
alone,  and  I  that  which  it  has  when  x  p.o.  of  the 
water  is  replaced  by  a  non-conductor.  Thus  a 
may  be  taken  as  defining  the  change  in  the  con- 
ductivity. The  change  in  the  viscosity  of  the 
electrolyte  on  the  addition  of  1  p.o.  of  non-con- 
ductor is  the  same  as  the  change  would  be  with 
water  alone,  and  is  hence  equal  to  A  — 1,  where 
A  is  the  constant  of  the  formula  /t = A*. 

On  tabulating  the  values  of  lOOOo  and 
1000  (A  — 1)  for  a  number  of  different  salt  solu- 
tions and  non-conductors,  it  appears  that  the 
equation,  1000  o=c  + 1000  c'{A-l)  holds  as  a 
first  approximation,  and  the  electrolytes  fall  into 
four  classes,  for  the  members  of  any  one  of 
which  the  constants  c  and  c'  are  the  same. 
These  classes  are : 

(1)  Solutions- of  strong  acids  and  bases; 

(2)  Solutions  of  salts  of  the  type  KCl ; 

(3)  „  I,  „       KjSO,; 

(4)  „  „  „       BaCla. 

Arrhenius  considers  the  relation  not  to  be  exact, 
but  thinks  it  should  include  a  term  depending  on 
the  degree  of  dissociation,  which  can  be  neglected 
only  in  the  cases  of  the  more  completely  dis- 
aociated  salts.  J,  W.  C. 


XIV.  VOLUME-CHANGES,  METHODS 
BASED  ON,  V.  VoLnMES,  specific  ;  this  vol, 

PHYSODIN  C,„H,„0,.  [125°].  Extracted  by 
ether  from  the  dried  lichen  Parmelia  physodes 
(or  Ceratophylla]  and  crystallised  from  alcohol 
(Gerding,  N.  Br.  Arch.  87,  1).  Mass  of  riinute 
prisms,  insol.  water.  Eorms  a  yellow  solution 
in  KOHAq. 

PHYSOSTIGMINE  v.  Eseeine. 

PHYTO-ALBUMOSES  v.  PkoTeids. 

PHYTOLACCIC  ACID.  Occurs  as  K  salt  in 
the  Poke  Berry,  the  fruit  of  Phytolacca  decandra 
(Terrell,  C.  B.  91,  856  ;  cf.  Claesson,  Ph.  [3]  10, 
666).  Extracted  by  dilute  alcohol.  Yellowish- 
brown  resin. 

PHYTOSTERIN  v.  vol.ii.  p..  149. 

PHYTO-VITELIIN  v.  Proieids. 

PIAZTHIOLE  CsH^<^>S.      [44°].     (206°). 

Formed  by  heating  o-phenylene-diamine  with 
aqueous  SOj  at  190°  (Hinsberg,  B.  22,  2899). 
Colourless  crystals,  si.  sol.  hot  water.  Feeble 
base.  Beduced  by  tin  and  HCl  to  o-phenylene- 
diamine. 

Beference. — Methyl-piazthiole. 

PICENE  OjjH„.  [345°  cor.].  (520°).  V.D. 
9'8  (obs.).  Occurs  in  the  highest  boiling  por- 
tions of  brown-coal  tar  (Burg,  B.  13, 1834),  and 
in  the  residues  of  Calif  ornian  petroleum  (Graebe 
a.  Walter,  B.  14,  175).  Appears  also  to  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  ethylene  bromide  and 
AICI3  on  naphthalene  (Lespeau,  Bl.  [8]  6, 238). 
White  plates  with  blue  fluorescence,  insol.  alco- 
hol and  ether,  sol.  boiling  solvent  naphtha 
(150°-170°).  On  oxidation  with  CrOj  it  yields 
picoquinone  C^jHuOj,  which  crystallises  from 
HO  Ac  as  a  dark  orange-red  powder,  sublimes  in 
red  needles,  and  forms  a  green  solution  in  pure 
Hi,SO,. 

Di-bromo-picene  CjjHijBrj.  [206°].  Needles, 
(from  xylene),  insol.  alcohol. 

Picene  hydrides  C22H34  (over  360°)  and 
CjjHj,  [175°]  (over  360°)  are  got  by  heating 
picene  .^h  HIAq  and  red  P  at  250°  (Lieber- 
mann  a.  Spiegel,  B.  22,  781).    CjjHj,  is  liquid. 

FICHTTSIN  OIL  contains  the  glyceryl  ether 
of  lauric  acid  (Sthamer,  A.  53,  390). 

FICOLINE  V.  METHTL-PTErDniB. 

FICOLINIC  ACID    ;;.    Pybimne   oabboxylio 

ACID. 

Dipicolinio  acid  v.  Fzbidine  dicabboxtlio 

ACID. 

DIPICOLYIi  V.  Dl-MBTHZL-DIPYBIDYL. 

PICBACONITINE  v.  Aconite  alkaloids. 
PICBAMIC  ACID  V.  Di-nitko-amido-phenol. 
FICBAMIDE  V.  Tei-nitbo-aniline. 
PICRASMIN   CjsH^Oio.     [204°].     A  bitter 
substance  which,  together  with  CajH^jO,,  [209°- 
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212°],  may  te  extracted  by  dilute  alcohol  from 
PicrcBna  excelsa  (Massute,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  28,  147 ; 
C.  J.  58,  791).  HClAq  converts  it  into  pioras- 
mio  acid  0s,H„0b(C02H)j,  while  fuming  HIAq 
displaces  three  methyls. 

PICBIC  ACID  V.  Tbi-nitbo-phenol. 

PICKO-ACONITINE  v.  Aconite  alkaioibs. 

PICEOCROCIN  CsjHs^O,,.  [75°].  Obtained  by 
extracting  saffron  -with  ether  (Kayser,  B.  17, 
2233).  Colourless  prisms.  V.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol,  b1.  sol.  ether.  Bitter  taste.  By  heating 
with  baryta-water  or  with  dilute  acids  it  is  spht 
Dp  into  crocose  and  the  ethereal-oil  of  saffron 
C,oH,s. 

PICEOEEYTHEINd.  Bhtthbite. 

PICEOLICHENIN  C.^H^oOs.  [100°]  (A.). 
S.G.  1-176.  Extracted  by  alcohol  from  the 
lichen  Yariolwna  amara  (Alms,  A.  1,  61 ;  Vogel, 
J.  1857,  515).  Trimetric  octahedra,  si.  sol.  hot 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Tastes  very 
bitter.    Its  alkaline  solutions  turn  red  in  air. 

PICEOKOCCELLIH  C^Hj^NsOs.  [194°]. 
Occurs  in  a  variety  of  the  lichen  Boccella  ftici- 
formis  (Stenhouse  a.  Groves,  A.  185, 14).  Prisms, 
insol.  water,  m.  sol.  boiling  alcohol,  si.  sol. 
ether.  Yields  benzoic  acid  when  oxidised  by 
chromic  acid  mixture.  Converted  by  boiling 
with  HOAc  and  HCl  into  xanthoroccellin 
CjiHisN^Oj,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
yellow  needles  [183°].  Boiling  dilute  (IJ  p.ci) 
NaOBtAq  eouverts  picroroccellin  into  CjiH^NjOj 
crystallising  from  alcohol  in  prisms  [154°]. 

PICEOSCLEEOTIN.  Occurs  in  ergot  of  rye 
(Dragendorff,  G.  C.  1878,  125,  141 ;  Blumberg, 
Ph.  [3]  9,  23,  66, 147).  Dissolved  in  acids  and 
is  reppd.  by  ammonia.  It  is  an  active  poison 
with  bitter  taste.     V.  Ebgotinine. 

PICEOIOXIN  Cs„H3<0,3  (P.  a.  0.;  S.) ; 
CisHjjOj  (B.  a.  K.).  Occurs  in  Cocoulus  Indious, 
the  seeds  of  Menispermum  coccuVm  (BouUay, 
A.  Ch.  [1]  30,  209  ;  Casaseoa,  A.  Oh.  [2]  30, 
307;  Oppermann,  Mag.  Pha^fn.  S5,  2S3  ;  Pelle- 
tier  a.  Couerbe,  A.  Ch.  [2]  54,  181 ;  Liebig,  A. 
10,203;  Reguault,  A.  Ch.  [2]  68,160;  Barth, 
J.  pr.  [1]  91,  155 ;  Paterno  a.  Oglialoro,  O.  6, 
521;  7,  193).  It  is  accompanied  by  anamirtin 
and  picrotin  (Barth  a.  Eretschy,  M.  1,  99, 
2,796).' 

Preparation. — 1.  The  grains  are  exhausted 
with  boiling  alcohol,  the  extract  evaporated,  and 
the  residue  boiled  with  water.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  ppd.  by  lead  acetate  and  the  filtrate, 
freed  from  lead  by  HjS,  evaporated.  The  resi- 
due is  crystallised  from  benzene  and  water  suc- 
cessively (B.  a.  K.). — 2.  The  powdered  seeds 
are  boiled  vrith  water,  the  filtrate  treated  with 
lead  acetate  and  H^S  successively,  and  evapo- 
rated to  crystallisation.  The  product  is  re- 
crystallised  from  water  and  alcohol  successively 
(Schmidt,  A.  222,  313). 

Properties. — Colourless  needles,  v.  si.  sol. 
cold  water,  si.  sol.  ether  and  chloroform,  v.  sol. 
alcohol.  Very  poisonous  and  very  bitter.  Sol. 
alkalis.  Eeduces  Fehling's  solution  and  am- 
moniaeal  AgNOj. 

Beactions. — 1.  When  boiled  with  benzene 
for  some  time  it  is  split  up  into  picrotin  and 
picrotoxinin  (Schmidt).  Probably  the  pioro- 
toxin  employed  was  a  mixture  of  these  two 
bodies. — 2.  HOI  passed  into  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion fprms  piorotoxjde.— 3.  Cold  4cCl  alspforias 


piorotoxide,  but  on  boiling  it  yields  a  crystalline 
acetyl  derivative  [185°]. — 4.  NaOAc  and  Ao^O 
form  OioHjjOo  [227°]. 

Picrotoxinin  CisH.jOs  aq.  [201°].  S.  -14  at 
15°;  S.  (benzene) -34  at  21°.  Obtained  from  picro- 
toxin  by  treatmentwith  benzene,  CHCl,,  HCl,  or 
AcCl.  It  constitutes  about  30  p.c.  of  crude 
picrotoxin  (Barth  a.  Kretsohy).  Colourless 
needles  or  plates.  Very  bitter  and  very  poison- 
ous. V.  sol.  hot  water.  Colours  H2SO,  orange- 
red.  Mixed  with  dry  KNO3  (3  pts.),  moistened 
with  H2SO4,  and  saturated  vfith  cone.  NaOHAq 
it  gives  a  red  colour  (Langley,  Arn.  S.  [2]  34, 
109).  After  heating  with  mill:  of  magnesia,  the 
cold  filtrate  is  coloured  red  by  PeClj,  the  colour 
being  destroyed  by  HCl.  Bromine  forms, 
CisHisBrOj  [250°-255°].  BzCl  gives  a  crystal- 
line compound  (not  the  benzoyl  derivative) 
[238°]. 

Piorotoxide  {C,fltfie)x.  [above  310°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  AcCl  on  picrotoxin, 
and  by  passing  HCl  into  its  ethereal  solution 
(P.  a.  0.).  Crystalline,  insol.  ordinary  solvents. 
According  to  Schmidt,  piorotoxide  obtained  by 
means  of  AcCl  crystallises  in  needles  [225°],  si. 
sol.  cold  water  and  alcohol. 

Picrotin  G^^B^fit,.  [0. 247°].  S.  -16  at  17° ; 
S.  (benzene)  -023  at  22°  (Schmidt).  Constitutes 
60  p.c.  of  crude  picrotoxin  (B.  a.  K.).  Crystal- 
lises with  2J  aq,  SJaq,  and  4Jaq.  It  is  very 
bitter,  but  not  poisonous.  Eeduces  hot  Feh- 
ling's  solution  and  ammoniacal  AgNO,.  H^SO, 
forms  a  yellow  solution.  BzCl  forms  a  benzoyl 
derivative  [245°]  (S.). 

Anamirtin  CuH^jO,,,.  Constitutes  2  p.o.  of 
crude  picrotoxin  (Barth  a.  Kretsohy,  M.  1,  131). 
Short  needles  (from  water),  v.  si.  sol.  benzene. 
Neither  bitter  nor  poisonous.,  Turns  brown  at 
260°  and  black  at  280°  without  melting. 

Cocculin  CggHjsO,,.  Occurs  in  small  quantity 
in  Cocculus  Indicus  (Ldwenhardt,  A.  222,  353). 
Slender  needles,  si.  sol.  hot  water,  nearly  insol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Does  not  give  Langley 'g 
reaction.    Is  perhaps  identical  with  anamirtin, 

PICEYL.    The  radicle  tri-nitro-phenyl. 

PICEYL    CHLOEIDE    v.   Chlobo-ibi-niieo- 

BENZENE. 

PIGMENTS,  ANIMAL. 

Bile  pigments.  Bile  contains  bilirubin,  bili- 
fuscin,  biliprasin,  and  probably  also  biliverdin, 
which  is  a  product  of  oxidation  of  bilirubin. 
Nitric  acid  changes  the  colour  of  the  bile  pig- 
ments through  green,  blue,  and  red  to  yellow 
(Gmelin).  These  colours  may  be  observed  by 
adding  nitric  acid  to  a  dilute  solution  of  the  bile 
pigments  in  aqueous  alkali,  or  by  gently  pouring 
HjSO,  into  a  solution  of  the  pigments  mixed 
with  NaNOs  (Fleischl,  Fr.  15,  502).  The 
changes  in  the  absorption  spectra  produced  by 
nitric  acid  have  been  studied  by  JaffS  {Z.  [2]  5, 
666).  An  alcoholic  solution  of  bromine  t^lso 
produces  a  play  of  colours  with  bile  pigments 
(Capranioa,  0. 11,  430).  The  absorption  spectra 
of  the  bile  pigments  have  been  studied  by  Heyn- 
sius  a.  Campbell  (Pf:  4,  497)  and  McMunn  {Pr. 
35,  388).  Bilirubin,  -hsemoglobin,  and  chloro- 
phyll aU  absorb  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,' 
giving  an  abrupt  edge :  biliverdin  transmits  more 
green ;  biliprasin,  bilif uscin,  and  bilihumin  absorb 
up  to  between  D  and  E.  The  colouring  matters 
of  bije  are  probably  got  by  reduotionof  hsBm?|,tiq.e,_ 
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itself  formed  by  the  action  of  bile  acids  on  hsemo- 
globin  (MoMunn,  Pr.  31,  206).  According  to 
Latschonberger  (M.  9,  52),  hsBmoglobin  yields 
simultaneously  melanin  and  bile  pigments.  All 
the  colouring  matters  of  bile,  including  hssma- 
tine,  urobilin  (in  bile),  and  bilirubin,  are  oxidised 
to  oholetelin,  which  body  apparently  passes  into 
blood  serum,  and  is  then  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 
The  absorption  bands  of  bile  are  due  to  ohole- 
telin and  urobilin. 

Bilirubin  C^^fit  (Stadeler,  A.  132,  323 ; 
Maly,  A.  181,  106),  or  O.eHisN^Oa  by  Eaoult's 
method  (Nenoki  a.  Kotsohy,  M.  10,  568).  S. 
(chloroform)  -17  (Thudiehum,  Z.  [2]  4, 554).  Ox 
gall  stones  are  often  largely  composed  of  the 
lime  compound  of  bilirubin  (Maly,  A.  175,  76). 

Preparation. — Brown  human  gall  stones  are 
powdered  and  extracted  with  ether ;  the  residue 
is  boiled  with  water,  and  treated  with  dilute  HCl. 
The  mass  is  washed,  dried,  and  extracted  with 
chloroform ;  the  chloroform  is  distilled  off,  and 
the  residue  treated  with  absolute  alcohol.  It  is 
then  treated  with  ether  and  alcohol  repeatedly, 
again  dissolved  in  chloroform,  and  precipitated 
by  absolute  alcohol  (Burdon-Sanderson). 

Properties. — Orange  powder,  insol.  water, 
nearly  insol.  ether,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol,  sol.  benzene 
and  chloroform.  The  colour  of  the  skin  in 
jaundice  is  probably  due  to  bilirubin.  Bilirubin 
dissolves  in  alkalis,  forming  an  orange  solution, 
which  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  then  gives  a  green  pp.  of  bUiverdin  on  add- 
ing an  acid.  An  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin 
mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  alcohol  gives,  on 
adding  HNO,  containing  nitrous  acid,  a  green 
colour  changing  through  blue  to  red.  Sodium- 
amalgam  forms  hydrobilirubin.  Bromine-vapour 
yields  various  brominated  products  (Thudiehum, 
C.  J.  28,  389  ;  30,  27).  Br  in  chloroform  gives 
Cj^HajBrjNiOj,  a  dark  bluish-green  powder, 
forming  a  dark-blue  solution  in  alcohol  or  ether 
(Maly,  A.  181,  106).  Chlorine  passed  into  a 
solution  of  bilirubin  in  CHClj  forms  several 
chlorinated  bodies  (Thudiehum).  A  solution  of 
p-diazobenzene  sulphonic  acid  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  bilirubin  in  chloroform  mixed  with  alco- 
hol gives  a  red  colour  changing  to  blue  on  adding 
cone.  HOIA.q,  and  turned  red  again  on  adding 
an  alkali  (difference  from  other  bile-pigments) 
(Ehrlich,  Fr.  23,  275).— CaCj^Ha^NjOs.  Occurs 
in  gall  stones.  Obtained  also  by  ppg.  an  am- 
moniacal  solution  by  CaCl2,  as  brown  flakes 
drying  to  a  lustrous  dark-green  mass,  which 
yields  a  dark-blue  powder. 

Hydrobilirubin  CsjHj„NjO,.  Obtained  by 
reducing  bilirubin  in  alkaline  solution  with 
sodium-amalgam  (Maly,  A.  163, 77).  According 
to  McMunn  it  is  not,  as  had  been  stated,  identical 
with  the  urobilin  which  is  found  in  normal  urine, 
in  the  urine  of  febrile  patients  (Jafl6,  Virchow's 
Archiv,  47 ;  Disqufi,  B.  2, 271),  and  in  excrement 
(Vaulair  a.  Masius,  Centralbl.f.  d.  Med.  Wissensch. 
1871,  No.  24).  A  similar  substance  is  formed  by 
reducing  htemoglobin,  hasmatine,  or  hsemato- 
porphyrin  in  alcoholic  solution  with  tin  and  HCl 
(Hoppe-Seyler,  B.  7,  1065;  Le  Nobel,  C.  O. 
1887,  538;  McMunn,  Proc.  Physiol.  Soc.  1888, 
1),  and  by  the  action  of  H^SO,  on  a  solution  of 
albumen  in  HOAc  (MichailofE,  J.  B.  16,  269). 
Beddish-brown  powder  with  green  lustre,  si.  sol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  m,  sol,  ether.    Its  alkaline 
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solutions  are  brown,  its  solution  in  chloroform 
is  yellowish- red.  The  alcoholic  solution  shows 
an  absorption-band  near  P.  Does  not  give 
Gmelin's  reaction  with  HNOj.  May  be  reduced 
by  sodium-amalgam  or  by  tin  and  HCl  to  a 
colourless  product,  which  in  aoid  solutions  is  re- 
oxidised  by  air  to  hydrobilirubin. 

Choletelin  CjHijNjOs-  Occurs  in  normal 
urine,  and  is  obtained  by  passing  nitrous  vapours 
into  a  solution  of  bilirubin  in  alcohol  (Heyn- 
sins  a.  Campbell ;  McMunn,  J.  Th.  1881,  213). 
Brown  amorphous  powder,  sol.  alkalis  and 
alkaline  carbonates,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form. Ammoniacal  AgNO,  ppts.  reddish-brown 
CisHisAgjNjOj.  Does  not  give  Gmelin's  reaction. 
Its  absorption  spectrum  contains  a  broad  band 
from  &  to  F. 

BUiverdin  OjjHjjNjOs.  Formed  by  oxidation- 
of  a  solution  of  bilirubin  by  air  or  by  PbOj. 
Dark-green  powder,  insol.  water  and  chloroform, 
si.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  CSj,  and  benzene. 
Its  solutions  are  green.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
gives  dark-green  pps.  with  baryta-water,  am- 
moniacal CaCIj,  and  AgNO,.  AgjO  added  to  its 
alcoholic  solution  ppts.  bilipurpin,  sol.  NHjAq 
and  reppd.  by  HCl  as  a  purple  powder.  Pro- 
longed treatment  with  Ag^O  converts  bilipurpin 
into  yellow  biliflavin.  HNO3  added  to  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  biliverdin  gives  a  bluish-violet, 
red,  and,  finally,  yellow  colour  (Thudiehum). 

Bilifnscin  OjoHioNjO,.  Prepared  by  washing 
gaU  stones  with  ether,  hot  water,  and  chloroform, 
adding  dilute  HClAq,  and  extracting  with  hot 
chloroform.  The  extract  is  evaporated  and  the 
bilifuscin  dissolved  in  alcohol,  which  leaves 
bilirubin  undissolved  (Brucke,  J.  pr.  77,  72; 
Stadeler,  A.  132,  325).  Almost  black  mass, 
which  yields  a  dark-brown  powder.  Forms  a 
brown  solution  in  alcohol  and  alkalis,  nearly 
insol.  water,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Gives 
Gmelin's  colour-reaction.  Ppd.  by  ammoniacal 
CaClj.  Simony  (Sitz.  W.  [3]  73,  181)  obtained 
from  the  bile  of  a  corpse  a  bilifuscin  which  did 
not  give  Gmelin's  reaction,  and  which  formed 
an  olive-brown  solution  in  alcohol,  HOAc,  and 
alkalis. 

Biliprasin  OibHjjNjOj.  Extracted  by  alcohol 
from  the  residue  of  gall  stones  from  which  bili- 
rubin and  bilifuscin  have  been  removed  by 
chloroform  (Stadeler).  Nearly  black  mass,  yield- 
ing a  greenish-black  powder,  insol.  water,  ether, 
and  chloroform,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  forming  a  green 
solution  which,  unlike  one  of  biliverdin,  is  turned 
brown  by  ammopia.    Gives  Gmelin's  reaction. 

Bilihnmin.  Left  after  extracting  biliprasin 
with  alcohol  (S.).  Black  powder,  m.  sol.  warm 
NaOHAq.    Exhibits  Gmelin's  reaction. 

Bilicyanin.  A  product  of  partial  oxidation 
of  bilirubin  and  other  bile  pigments  (Maly,  Sitz. 
W.  [2]  59,  597).  Prepared  by  adding  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  Br  to  a  solution  of  bilirubin  in 
chloroform.  Occurs  in  gall  stones.  Its  alcoholio 
solution  is  blue,  but  turned  dingy  green  by  al- 
kaUs,  the  blue  colour  being  restored  by  acids. 
Bile  also  contains  a  blue  substance  strongly  re- 
sembling indigo,  forming  a  yellowish  solution  in 
alkalis  (Bitter,  Bl.  [2]  13,  212 ;  Andouard,  Bl. 
[2]  31,  139). 

Ueinakt  Piomentb.  Urine  usually  contains 
urobilin  {v.  supra).  After  urine,  containing  uro- 
bilin, has  been  roixed  with  its  own  bulk  of 
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HClAq  and  heated  to  boiling,  and  then  allowed 
to  cool,  the  urobilin  may  be  extracted  by  ether 
and  recognised  by  its  absorption  band  (Grimbert, 
■T.  Ph.  [5]  18,  481).  According  to  McMunn 
(Proc.  Physiol.  Soe.  1888, 5),  there  are  two  kinds 
of  urobilin,  one  in  normal  urine  and  the  other  in 
pathological  urine,  and  neither  is  identical  with 
hydrobilirubin.  Normal  urobilin  is  identical  with 
a  pigment  got  from  acid  hsematin  by  successive 
treatment  with  H^O,  and  sodium-amalgam.  By 
the  action  of  oxidising  agents  indigo-blue  and 
indirubin  can  be  obtained  from  urine  {v.  Indioo). 
Figments  can  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  urine 
with  HClAq. 

TTromelanin.  Prepared  by  evaporating  urine 
to  one-sixth  of  its  bulk  at  60°,  adding  10  p.c. 
HCl,  and,  after  two  days,  removing  uric  acid  by 
■filtration.  The  filtrate  is  then  boiled  for  18  hours, 
and  the  ppd.  pigment  washed  with  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  dissolved  in  NaOHAq,  and  reppd. 
by  HjSO,  (Udranski,  H.  11,  537;  12,  33;  c/. 
Flosz,  n.  8,  89).  Brownish-black  plates,  insol. 
cold  water,  ether,  and  chloroform,  si.  sol.  alcohol 
and  HClAq,  v.  sol.  isoamyl  alcohol  and  alkalis. 
Not  decomposed  at  115°.  Potash -fusion  yields 
NHj,  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  prot'ocatechuio 
acids  and  pyrooatechin.  Urine  contains  -OS  p.c. 
of  this  substance,  which  appears  to  be  a  humous 
body  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  reducing 
substance  of  normal  urine. 

TTrofuscohsematin  Gs^B.^'Sfl^,  (?)  and  uroru- 
brohaem^tin  OjiHjgN^FeO,,  (?)  were  obtained  by 
Baumstark  (B.  7, 1170)  from  the  urine  of  a  patient 
suffering  from  Lepra.  Urofuscohsematin  is  a 
black  pitchy  substance,  insol.  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  acids,  and  NaClAq,  sol.  alkalis, 
alkaline  carbonates,  and  alkaline  phosphates, 
forming  brown  solutions.  TJrorubrohsematin  is 
a  light  blue-black  mass,  which  differs  from  uro- 
fuscohiematin  in  not  being  ppd.  when  HOI  is 
added  to  its  solution  in  NaOHAq, 

Black  pigment  in  Melanuria,  v.  vol.  iii. 
p.  199. 

Urorosein.  An  unstable  substance  which 
can  sometimes  be  extracted  from  acidified  patho- 
logical urine  by  isoamyl  alcohol,  to  which  it  im- 
parts a  rose  colour.  The  solution  shows  an 
absorption  band  in  the  green  (Nencki  a.  Sieber, 
J.pr.  [2]  26,  333).  A  similar  substance  (uro- 
rubin)  was  extracted  by  ether  from  urine  that 
had  been  boiled  15  minutes  with  7  p.c.  HCl, 
exposed  to  air  (Plosz,  S.  8,  85).  It  was  left 
on  evaporation  as  a  dark  cherry-red  mass. 
Apparently  the  same  pigment,  or  rather  its 
leuco-  compound,  occurs  in  urine  of  dogs  after 
administration  of  skatole  (Mester,  H.  12,  130). 
The  pigment  itself  is  then  got  by  adding  HCl  to 
an  alcoholic,  ethereal,  or  aqueous  extract  of  the 
evaporated  urine. 

Other  fiqsbnis. 

Blood  pigments  v.  H^iioaLOBiM. 

Muscle  pigments  v.  Muscle. 

Eye  pigment  v.  Melanin.  A  purple  pigment 
occurs  in  the  retina  of  animals.  It  is  insol. 
ordinary  solvents,  but  dissolves  in  bile,  and  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  bile  acids.  It  loses 
its  colour  in  daylight,  but  recovers  it  in  the  dark 
(Boll,  /.  Th.  1877,  313 ;  Kiihne,  J.  Th.  1877, 
313  ;  1878,  279 ;  Ayres,  J.  Th.  1879,  259). 

telle  V  pigment  of  auinials  v,  Lvisii;. 


Tetronerythrin.  A  red  pigment  extracted  by 
chloroform  from  the  red  spot  in  the  eye  of  the 
blackcock  and  red  grouse  (Wurm,  /.  1872,  842 ; 
1875,  885;  Merejkowski,  J.  Th.  1881,  371). 
H2SO4  gives  a  blue  colour  changing  to  black. 

Fyocyanin.  Occurs  in  blue  pus  (Fordos,  cT'. 
1860,  596;  Liicke,  J.  1863,  658;  Gessard,  J.  Th. 
1882,  55).  It  is  formed,  together  with  other 
Tpigmentaihy  Bacillus pyocyanictis  in  peptonised 
gelatin  (BabJs,  C.  B.  Soc.  Biol.  [9]  1,  438).  Blue 
tnmetrio  prisms  or  needles  (from  CHClj)  which 
become  green  on  keeping,  v.  sol.  chloroform, 
alcohol,  and  water.  Turned  red  by  acids,  but 
becomes  blue  again  on  adding  alkalis.  It  shows 
two  absorption  bauds,  one  being  in  the  ultra- 
violet. 

Figments  of  Furpura  lapillns.  The  pigments 
are  furnished  by  a  yellowish-white  fascia  which 
extends  along  the  rectum  (Letellier,  C  B.  109, 
82).  This  contains  two  green  substances,  apple- 
green  monoolinic  crystals  turned  dark  blue  by 
light,  and  dull-green  trimetric  .crystals  turned 
violet  or  crimson  by  light.  The  green  substances 
are  sol.  ether  and  chloroform,  but  become  in- 
soluble on  exposure  to  light.  The  change  to 
purple  (punioin)  is  accompanied  by  absorption 
of  oxygen  (Schunck,  B.  12, 1359). 

Figments  of  sea-anemones.'  Actmia  meseni- 
bryanthemum  contains  a  pigment  allied  to 
hsemo-chromogen  and  hsemato-porphyrin,  and  to 
hiematine.  It  also  contains  biUverdiu.  Actima 
cereus,  Bunodes  halUi,  and  SagarUa  bellis  con- 
tain a  green  pigment  resembling  chloro-fuoin,  but 
not  identical  with  any  animal  or  plant  chloro- 
phyll (McMunn,  Pr.  38,  85). 

PIGMENTS,  VEGETABLE,  v.  Chlobophill, 

AlKANET,  BeTH-A-BAERA  00L0UB,BiXIN,  BRAZiLEDf, 

Chioa,  Cole:n,  Cueoumin,  Dbagon's  blood,  H^- 
matoxtlin,  llthospeemnm  eeytheoehizon,  llt- 
Mus,  Ldteio  acid,  Palmellin,  ^nd  Santadin, 

Autbocyanin,  The  blue  pigment  of  flowers 
is  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  It  is  free 
from  N,  and  is  turned  red  by  acids  and  green  by 
alkaUs  (Fremy  a.  Cloez,  J.  Ph.  [3]  25, 249 ;  Pilhol, 
C.B.  39,  194;  50,  345,  1182;  Sch5nn,  Fr.  9, 
328). 

Anthoxanthin.  Tellow  flowers  contain  an- 
thoxanthin,  which  is  insol.  water,  and  authozan- 
thein,  which  is  sol.  water.  Both  are  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  The  petals  of  Bosa  gallica  contain 
a  pigment  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether,  which  forma 
amorphous  VTafi^'^^fi^  (?)  (H.  Senier,  Ph.  [3]  7, 
650).  The  colouring  matter  of  the  berries  of 
Phytolaccadecandra^as  been  examined  by  Hilger 
and  Bischoff,  L.  V.  23,  456  ;  B.C.  1879,  875). 

FILIGANINE.  a  very  poisonous  alkaloid 
occurring  in  piligan,  a  BraziUan  lyoopod  (Adrian, 
C.  B.  102,  1322).  Soft  mass,  with  alkaUne  re- 
action, fuming  vrith  HCl.  Sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  chloroform,  si.  sol.  ether,  Emeto-cathartic 
in  action.  Its  hydrochloride  forms  minute  deli- 
quescent crystals. 

FILOCAfiFENE  0,(,H„.  (178°).  S.G.  18-852. 
V.D.  4-0.  [a]D  =  l-21,  Obtained  by  steam  dis- 
tillation from  jaborandi  leaves  (Hardy,  Bl.  [2] 
24,  498).  Fragrant  oil.  Dextrorotatory.  Yields 
C,„H,.2HC1  [49-5°]. 

FILOCASPINE  C„H„NA  *•«• 

C2<ci:CH>''-CMe<g^e3>0-  [IS^T 

(Blyth).    Co]p  =  101-6  in  a  7-24  p.c.  solution. 
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Occurs  in  the  leaves  and  bark  of  jaborandi 
(Pilocarpus)  (Garrard,  Ph.  [3]  5,  865,  965; 
Hardy,  Bl.  [2]  24,  497 ;.  Engzett,  C.  J.  30,  367 ; 
Harnaok  a.  Meyer,  A.  204,  67).  Prepared  syn- 
thetically from  o-oxy-o-pyridyl-propionio  acid 
CH3.C(0H)(05H4N).C02H  by  treatment  with 
phosphorus  tribromide  and  heating  the  resulting 
CH3.CBr(0jH,N)C0jH  with  NMe,  at  150°.  In 
this  way  pilocarpidme  CuHnN^Oj  is  formed,  and 
this  is  converted  into  pilocarpine  by  heating 
with  Mel  and  MeOH,  and  oxidising  the  product 
with  aqueous  EMnO^  (Hardy  a.  Gahnels,  0.  B. 
105,  68 ;  Bl.  [2]  48,  233). 

PreparaPton. — Jabor&udi  leaves  are  digested 
with  1  p.e.  HClAq,  the  extract  treated  with 
Pb(OAo)2,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  ppd.  by  phos- 
phomolybdio  acid.  The  pp.  is  decomposed  by 
baryta-water  at  100=  (Pohl,  Bl.  [2]  34,  840). 

Properties. — Crystalline ;  begins  to  sublime 
at  153°  ;  at  160°-170°  the  sublimate  consists  of 
yeUow  drops  (Blyth).  Dextrorotatory.  Pilo- 
carpine may  be  estimated  by  means  of  the 
auroohloride  (Christensen,  Ph.  [3]  12,  400). 
Poisonous,  being  diaphoretic.  Forms  resinous 
compounds  with  potash,  NaOH,  and  baryta; 
these  compounds  are  v.  sol.  water,  v.  si.  sol. 
alcohol,  and  are  decomposed  by  acids,  even  by 
CO2.  They  may  be  considered  to  be  salts  of 
pilocarpic  acid  OnHuNjOs. 

Reactions.— 1.  Fuming  HNOj  (BOO  pts.)  con- 
verts it  into  pUocarpidine  nitrate  (Chastaing, 
C  B.  94, 968). — 2.  Boiling  with  water  for  twelve 
hours  splits  it  up  into  trimethylamine  and  oxy- 
pyridyl-propionio  acid  (Hardy  a.  Oalmels,  G.  B. 
102,  1562).— 3.  Boiling  HClAq  forms  MeOH  and 
pUocarpidine. — 4.  KMn04  forms  NMcj,  oxy- 
pyridyl-malonio  acid,  and  finally  pyridine  (/3)- 
carboxylic  acid. — 5.  Bromine  added  to  a  chloro- 
form solution  forms  0„H,5NjOjBr5,  crystallising 
in  minute  prisms,  converted  by  moist  Ag.^O  into 
di-bromo-pilocarpine  OuHuBr^NjOz  (Chastaing, 
G.  B.  97, 1435).  Chlorine  forms  OnH.sNACls, 
which  is  amorphous,  and  slowly  forms  crystal-, 
Une  CuHisNjOjCls.— 6.  Yields  NMe,  when  dis- 
tUledwith  potash  (Harnack  a.  Meyer ;  cf.  Chas- 
taing, G.  B.  94, 223). — 7.  The  barium  compound 
on  distillation  yields  jabonine  OjHjjN^,  an  oil 
with  foetid  odour,  yielding  the  amorphous  salts 
B'AuCl,,  B'HAuOl,,  B'^PtCl^,  and  B'^H^PtCl^. 

Salts. — B'HCl:  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. — 
P'HNOa :  trimetric  lamella.— B'jHjPtClj:  golden 
tablets  (from  hot  water).— B'PtCli :  crystals.— 
B'HAuCl^:  minute  needles.— B'AuOl,  [88°]: 
slender  needles. — B'2AuCls:  small  needles.— 
B'HAUjOl, :  minute  needles.— B'AgNOj :  minute 
radiating  needles.  —  B'^AgNO, :  needles.  — 
B'CrN2H.(SCN)4 :  red  silky  needles,  sol.  alcohol 
(Christei^sen,  J.  pr.  [2]  45,  368).-B'jCu02H2 : 
green  powder,  ppd.  by  adding  CuOlj  to  a  solution 
of  pilocarpine  in  baryta-water.— B'AgOH :  curdy 
pp.— B'MejPtCl, :  crystals.— B'Etl.  [0.  30°].— 
B'EtBr.  [0. 60°].  Very  hygroscopic  (Chastaing, 
O.  B.  101,  507)'. 

Filocarpidiue  CigHpiNjO,  i.». 
NMe2.CMe(C5H4N).C02H.  Occurs  in  jaborandi 
leaves  (Harnaok,  A.  238,  230).  Formed  by  the 
action  of  HClAq  or  fuming  HNOs  on  pilocarpine, 
by  heating  dry  pilocarpine  for  twenty-four  hours 
at  120°,  by  boiling  pilocarpine  or  its  baryta  com- 
pound with  water  for  forty  eight  hours,  and  by 
heating  the  baryta  compound  for  thirty  minutes 


at  150°.  Prepared  synthetically  by  heating 
CH3.CBr(C5H,N).C0jH  with  trimethylamine  at 
150°  (H.  a.  C).  Very  deliquescent,  m.  sol.  water,, 
V.  sol.  alcohol.  Acts  physiologically  like  pilo- 
carpine, but  not  BO  strongly.  Its  alkaline  salts 
are  gummy,  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol,  and  de- 
composed by  COj. — B'HCl :  radiating  needles,  v. 
soluble  in  water. — B'HAuCl,  aq.  Eeetangular 
prisms.  —  B'AuClj.  [145°].  Yellow  plates.— 
B'jHjPtClj  aq :  small  red  prisms. — B'Mel. — 
B'MeAuClj  [153°].  Prismatic  needles.  Changes 
when  fused  into  MeCl  and  B'AuCL. 

PIMARIC  ACID  OjoHjoO^.  [211°].  [a]D  =  72-5 
in  a  3-8  p.c.  (saturated)  alcoholio  solution  at  15°. 
Occurs  in  gaMpot,  the  hardened  resin  of  Pinus 
maritima  (Laurent,  A.  Gh.  [2]  72,  384 ;  [3]  22, 
459 ;  Sievert,  Z.  f.  d.  g.  Naturwiss.  14,  311 ; 
Maly,  A.  129,  94 ;  132,  253 ;  Strecker  a.  Duver- 
noy,  A.  148,  143  ;  150,  131 ;  CailUot,  Bl.  [2]  21, 
387;  Bruylants,  B.  11,  447;  Haller,  B.  18, 
2165 ;  Vesterberg,  B.  18,  3331 ;  19,  2167 ;  20, 
3248). 

Preparation. — Finely-divided  galipot  is  stirred 
with  half  its  weight  of  dilute  (70  p.c.)  alcohol, 
left  for  some  days,  and  squeezed  in  a  cloth. 
The  press-cake  is  treated  several  times  in  this 
way,  finally  with  80  p.c.  alcohol.  The  residue 
is  dissolved  in  somewhat  more  than  the  calcu- 
lated quantity  of  hot  dilute  (3  p.c.)  NaOHAq. 
The  mixture  of  Na  salts  that  separates  after 
some  days  is  recrystaUised  from  water,  decom- 
posed by  HCl,  and  the  free  acids  crystallised 
from  alcohol  or  HOAo.  (/3)-Pimario  acid  re- 
mains in  the  mother-liquor. 

Properties. — Eeetangular  plates,  insol.  water, 
V.  si.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  HOAc,  m.  sol.  hot 
ligroin,  m.  sol.  hot  NaOHAq,  si.  sol.  NHjAq. 
On  shaking  the  ethereal  solution  with  a  drop  of 
ammonia  the  KH^  salt  separates  in  slender 
needles.  Not  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam:  May 
be  distilled  in  vacuo.  Dextrorotatory.  HIAq 
(S.G.  1-96)  forms  C^oH,,  f320°-330°  unoor.).  By 
distillation  of  the  (crude)  Ca  salt  Bruylants  ob- 
tained ethylene,  propylene,  amylene,  acetone, 
methyl  ethyl  ketone,  di-ethyl  ketone,  toluene, 
xylene,  ethyl-toluene,  terebene,  and  diterebene. 

Salts. — All  the  salts  are  insol.  ether.  KA' 
(dried  at  100°).  Soapy  mass  of  pliant  needles. — 
NaA'  5aq.  Slender  needles  (from  80  p.c.  alcohol), 
si.  sol.  cold  water.  —  CaA'j  aq :  needles.  — • 
BaA'j  9aq :  pliant  needles.  —  CuA'j.  —  PbA'j. 
— AgA' :  amorphous  pp.,  becoming  orystaDine. 

Ethers.— MeA'.    [69°].— EtA.    [52°]. 

Chloride  0j„H2,0Cl.  [66°].  Gotbyadding 
PCI,  to  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  CSj.  Smau 
prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  ether  and  CSj. 

(/3)-Pimaric  acid  G^B.,fi^.  [140°-150°].  S. 
9-26in98p.c.  alcohol  at  15°.  [a]D  =  -  272°  in  a 
3"17  p.c.  alcoholic  solution.  Obtained  as  above 
(Vesterberg,  B.  20,  8248).  Trimetric  prisms  ; 
a:6:o  =  -810:l: -614,  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  NHjAq. 
LsBVorotatory. — NaA' :  m.  sol.  ether. — PbA'j : 
needles,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Haller  (B.  18, 
2165)  obtained  an  inactive  pimaric  acid  [c.  149°], 
which  was  perhaps  a  mixture  of  the  dextro-  and 
l»vo-  varieties. 

PIMELIC  ACID  e,H,jOi  i.e. 
COjH.CHPr.CHj.COjH.  Is<^opyl-succinie  acid. 
Mol.  w.  160.    [114°].    Electrical  conductivity : 
Walden,  B.  24,  2037.    Formed  by  fusing  cam- 
phoric »cid  with  potash  (Hlasiwitz  4.  Grabowski, 
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A.  145,  205;  Kaohler,  A.  169,  168).  Formed 
also  by  heating  either  of  the  following  isopent- 
ane  tricarboxylic  acids:  (COjH)2CPr.CHj.C02Hor 
C02H.CHPr.CH(C0jH),  (Waltz,  B.  15,  609 ;  A. 
214,60;  Hjelt,B.16,  2622;  Schleicher,  ^.267, 
123).  Obtained  also  by  the  action  of  EOHAq 
on  isopropyl-acetyl-Buccinic  ether  (Eoser,  A.  220, 
276).  According  to  Arppe  (X  1864,  377)  it  is 
not  formed,  as  stated  by  Laurent  {A.  Ch.  [2]  66, 
163),  by  oxidation  of  oleic  acid.  Nodules  (from 
water)  or  triclinio  crystals ;  o:6:c  =  "497:1:  "699; 
0  =  81°  50';  j8  =  100°  2';  7  =  85°  6'  (Wreden,  A. 
163, 328  ;  Von  Zepharovitch,  Sitz.  W.  [1]  73, 7). 
V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and-  ether.  Yields  butyric 
acid  when  fused  with  potash. 

Salts . — (NHJjA".  Hygroscopic  leaflets. — 
NajA"  (dried  at  130°).— CaA"aq:  sandy  crystal- 
line powder.  S.  -47  at  9° ;  -25  at  100°  (Bauer  a. 
Sohuler,  J.  1878,  784  ;  B.  10,  2081 ;  M.  4, 345) ; 
•30  at  13°  (Eoser).— SrA" :  nearly  insol.  hot 
water,  v.  e.  sol.  cold  water. — Ag^A"  :  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  Et^A".    (236°-240°). 

Chloride  C,H,„0,01j.    (210°). 

Anhydride  0,B.,fis.  (245°-250°).  Got  by 
distilling  the  acid.  Beconverted  into  the  acid 
by  alkalis. 

Imide  0,H„N02.  [60°].  Got  by  heating 
the  ammonium  salt.  Tables  (from  water)  or 
small  needles  (from  alcohol-ligroin).  Insol. 
ligroin.  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

m-Pimelic  acid  CHj(OHj.CHj.CO,H)j.  [103°]. 
(272°  at  100  mm.)  (Krafft  a.  Noerdlinger,  B.  22, 
818).  S.  4-2  at  20°.  H.C.p.  828,900.  H.F. 
243,100  (Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  45,  480). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  snberone  with 
ENO3  (Dale  a.  Schorlemmer,  0.  J.  35,  686 ;  A. 
199,  147). — 2.  By  heating  furonio  acid  with 
HIAq  and  P  at  200°  (Baeyer,  B.  10, 1358).— 
3.  By  heating  pentane  u-tetra-carboxylic  acid 
(Perkih,  jun.,  C.  J.  51,  242 ;  59,  825 ;  B.  18, 
3249). — 4.  By  oxidation  of  myristic  acid  with 
HNOj  (Noerdlinger,  B.  19, 1898).— 5.  By  reducing 
0O(CH2.0H2.CHjH)j  (c/.  FnarnEYL-AOBYLio  acid) 
(Marckwald,  B.  21, 1398). 

Properties.  —  Eectangular  trimetric  plates 
(from  water),  y.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot 
benzene.  May  be  sublimed.  NaOEt  forms 
CijHjsNajOj,  a  white  powder,  insol.  ether,  sol. 
water.  Not  converted  into  anhydride  by  AcGI 
or  by  POI5  (Volhard,  A.  267, 82). 

Salts.  —  BaA"  aq.  —  CaA".  Deposited  as 
granular  powder  when  a  cold  saturated  solution 
is  heated.—  AgjA" :  white  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  Et,A".  S.G.  J  1-0080;  if 
•9988 ;  If  -9920.  M.M.  11-424.  OH  with  pene- 
trating odour  (Perkin,  C.  J.  59,  826). 

Pimelic  acid  OjHijOj.  [103°  cor.].  Got  by 
heating  chelidonic  acid  with  HIAq  at  205° 
(Haitinger  a.  Lieben,  M.  5,  358).  Monoclinio 
tables,  V.  sol.  hot  benzene.  Perhaps  identical 
with  n-pimelic  acid. 

(i8)-Pimelic  acid  05H,„(COjH)2.  [106°].  Oc- 
curs among  the  products  of  oxidation  of  castor 
oil  and  earth-nut  oil  with  nitric  acid  (Gantter 
a.  Hell,  B.  17,  2212).  Large  tables  (from  water). 
Eeadily  forms  supersaturated  solutions.  — 
BaA"aq:  plates.- PbA".-CuA".-Ag.^":  pp. 

ISO  -  pimelic  acid  05H,„(C0jH)s.  [104°]. 
Formed  from  amylene  bromide  by  successive 
treatment  with  alcoholic  KCy  and  HClAq  at  170° 
(Bauor,  M.  4,  846 ;  HeU,  B.  24, 1389).    Prisms, 


V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Begins  to  form  an 
anhydride  at  135°.  — (NHJjA".— BaA"liaq; 
sandy  powder.— CaA".  S.  -2  at  22°  ;  -14  at  100°. 
— SrA"4aq.— NiA"  2|aq.— ZnA".— PbA".  S.  ■  01 
at  100°.— CuA"aq.  S.  -04  at  16°;  -07  at  100°. 
Bluish-green  plates.— CdA"  2aq :  needles.  S.  -12 
at  15° ;  -13  at  100°.— Ag,A". 

An  amorphous  pimelic  acid  was  got  by 
Bauer,  as  well  as  the  preceding  acid,  from 
amylene  bromide.  Its  Ca  salt  was  more  soluble 
(S.  4-7). 

Pimelic  acid  CjHi^O^.  [87°].  Got  by  oxidising 
menthol  with  KMnO,  in  acid  solution  (Arth, 
A.  Ch.  [6]  7,  455 ;  C.  B.  107,  107).  Needles,  v. 
sol.  water.  Can  be  extracted  by  ether  from  its 
aqueous  solution. — ^AgjA". 

Isomerides  —  v.    Di-methyl-oluiabio    acid, 

MBTHYL-ETHYL-SnCeiNIO     ACID,     TeI-MEIHTL-BUO- 

cmio  ACID,  and  PROPYL-sucoima  acid. 

PIMENTO.  The  volatile  oil  obtained  from 
the  pods  and  seeds  of  Myrtus  Pimento,  contains 
eugenol  and  a  terpene  (255°)  S.G.  is  -98 
(Bonastre,  J.  Ph.  11, 187;  Oeser,  A.  131,  277). 

PINACOLIC     ALCOHOL     v.     Sea  •  bexyi. 

ALCOHOL. 

PINACOLIN  V.  Methyl  ferf- butyl  eetone. 

Benzpinacolin  v.  vol.  i.  p.  488. 

PINACONE  C,H,At-e.  CMe,(OH).CMej(OH). 
SexyUne  glycol.  [38°].  (170°  cor.).  S.G.  if 
-9672;  if  -9609.  M.M.  7-245  (Perkin,  C.  J.  45, 
506).  H.O.  897,697  (Louguinine,  A.  Ch.  [5]  25, 
143).  Formed  by  the  action  of  Na  or  sodium- 
amalgam  on  aqueous  acetone  (Fittig,  A.llO,  25; 
114,  54 ;  Stadeler,  A.  Ill,  277 ;  Friedel,  A.  124, 
324 ;  Bl.  [2]  19,  289 ;  Linnemann,  A.  Suppl.  3^ 
374).  Formed  also  from  CMejBr.CMe^r  by 
successive  treatment  with  AgOAc  and  baryta 
(Pawloff,  A.  196,  122).  Small  needles  (from 
CS2),  V.  sol.  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  cold 
CSj.  SI.  sol.  cold  water,  but  v.  sol.  hot  water, 
separating  on  cooling  as  a  hydrate 
CgB.jfl^Ga.q  [46-5°],  crystallising  in  four-sided 
tables,  decomposed  by  distillation  into  water  and 
pinacone. 

Beactions. — 1.  Chromic  acid  rtdxture  recon- 
verts it  into  acetone. — 2.  Gaseous  HI  yields  PrI 
and  some  hexane  (Linnemann,  Site.  W.  [2]  63, 
255).  HIAq  at  100°  forms  CaH„I  (Bouohardat, 
Z.  1871, 699).— 3.  Boiling  dilute  HjSO,  converts  it 
into  pinacolin.  Heating  with  HOAc  has  the  same 
effect.— 4.  POClj'  forms  di-chloro-hexane  [160°] 
(Friedel  a.  Silva,  B.  6,  35). — 5.  Does  not  form 
an  aeetal  when  heated  with  aldehyde  (Lochert, 
A.  Ch.  [6]  16,  60).— 6.  When  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tube  it  yields  acetone  and  isopropyl 
alcohol  (Thomer  a.  Zincke,  B.  13,  645). 

PINAOONES.  Compounds  of  the  form 
HO.CEE'.OEE'.OH,  where  E  and  E'  are  alkyls. 
They  are  obtained  by  reduction  of  ketones.  On 
treatment  with  dehydrating  agents  they  yield 
(i3)-pinacolinB  CEE'^.CO.E  or  isomeric  (a)-pina- 
„„,.„„  n/PBE'  „,  OEE'.O.CEE'  „  .  .,  „„_ 
oolms  0<Qjjjj,  or  oer/.o.CEE-  "  "*  *^^^^ 
formuliB  E  =  H,  the  (3) -pinacolin  wiU  be  an  alde- 
hyde ;  while  if  at  the  same  time  E'  =  H,  we  find 
that  glycol  is  the  simplest  pinacone,  aldehyde  the 
simplest  (0) -pinacolin,  and  ethylene  oxide  the 
simplest  (a)-pinacolin  (Zincke,  A.  216,  296). 
Some  (j3)-pinacolins  are  decomposed  by  heat- 
ing with  soda-lime  or  alcoholic  potash,  thus: 
PhCX,.COPh  +  HjO=PhCX,H  +  HOBz    (Zinoka 
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a.  Th5mer,  S.  11,  65 ;  ^figttmenny,  J.  S.  12, 
429) ;  but  phenyl  (o)-naphthyi  ()3)-pinaoolin 
reacts  with  alcoholio  potash,  thus : 

PhO(0,oH,).OOPh+H.O=PhO(0„HO.OH+Ph.OO.H 
(Bibs,  J.  iJT.  [2]  35,506). 

PINE-APPLE  OIL.  Artificial  pine-apple  oil 
may  be  made  by  dissolving  butyric  ether  in  alco- 
hol (Hofmann,  A.  81,  87). 

PINENE  V.  Terpenes. 

PINEY  TALLOW.  A  fat  obtained  by  boiling 
the  fruits  of  Valeria  indica  (of  Malabar).  Melts 
at  30°  to  38°.  Its  fatty  acids  consist  of  palmitic 
acid  (75  p.c.)  and  oleic  acid  (25  p;o.)  (Dal-Sie, 
O.  8, 107). 

PINIPICEIN  OaHjeO,,.  Occurs  in  the 
needles  and  bark  of  the  Scotch  fir  {Pimis  syl- 
vesMs)  and  in  the  green  parts  of  Thvja  occi- 
dmtaU  (Kawalier,  Sitz.  W.  11,  350;  13,  515). 
Bright-yellow  amorphous  powder,  beginning  to 
soften  at  55°,  and  quite  liquid  at  100°.  Hygro- 
scopic. Tastes  bitter.  Y.  sol.  water,  sol.  alco- 
hol,, insol.  ether.  Boiling  dilute  HjSO^  yields 
glacose  (2  mols.)  and  ericinol  C,oH„0  (1  mol.), 
V.  vol.  ii.  p.  458. 

PINITAWNIC  ACID  C„H„0,?  Occurs  in 
the  needles  of  the  Scotch  fir  and  in  the  green 
parts  of  the  Arbor  vitce  (TMtja  occidentale)  (Ka- 
walier, Sitz.  W.  11,  357 ;  29,  19).  Beddish-yel- 
low  powder,  t.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
FeCl,  colours  its  aqueous  solution  brown.  Gives 
yellow  pps.  with  lead  acetate  and  subacetate. 
Not  ppd.  by  gelatin. 

FINITE  C,H„Oe.  Methyl  ether  of  dextro- 
rotatory inosite.  [186°].  [o]d  =  65°51'.  Sup- 
posed to  be  extracted  by  water  from  the  hardened 
sap  of  Pinus  lambertiana  at  California  (Berthe- 
lot,  A.  Ch.  [8]  46,  76  ;  Johnson,  Am.  S.  [2]  22, 
6 ;  Combes,  C.  B.  110,  46 ;  Maquenne,  A.  Ch. 
[6]  22,  264).  Crystalline  crusts,  v.  e.  sol.  water, 
almost  insol.  alcohol.  Tastes  sweet.  Dextro- 
rotatory. Non-fermentable.  Does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution.  HIAq  splits  it  up  into  Mel 
and  dextrorotatory  inosite  [248°].  Finite  is 
identical  with  matezite  and  sennite. 

PINOL  C,<p,jO  i.e.  OfifiUe?t.  (184°). 
S.G.  22  -953 ;  j^D  =  1-469.  Formed,  together  with 
pinene  nitroso-chloride  when  oil  of  turpentine  is 
treated  with  HOAc,  nitrous  ether,  and  HGlAq 
(Wallach,  A.  253,  251 ;  259,  322  ;  268,  222  ;  B. 
24,  1552).  Purified  by  conversion  into  the  di- 
bromide  0,oH,|jBrjO  [94°],  which  is  dissolved  in 
dry  benzene  and  treated  with  sodium-wire. 
Liquid,  smelling  like  cineol. 

Beactions. — 1.  Oxidised  by  KMnOj  to  COj, 
oxalic  acid,  and  terebic  acid  [176°]. — 2.  Br  forms 
C,„H,^rjO  and  O.oH.sBrjO  [160°].  —  3.  HBr 
forms  an  addition  product  converted  by  water 
•into  the  hydrate  C,„N„0H20  [131°]  which  is  not 
attacked  by  Ac^O,  but  is  reconverted  into  pinol 
by  warming  with  dilute  H^SO,,  and  yields  ter- 
penyUo  acid  [57°]  on  oxidation  by  EMnO^. 

Dibromide  C,„H,,BrjO.  [94°].  (144°  at 
11mm.).  Trimetric crystals;  a:6:c  =  •570:1:1"555. 
Insol.  water,  volatile  with  steam.  Converted  by 
alcoholio  potash  into  '  pinol  glyoollio  ether ' 
C,»H,,(OEt)jO  [53°]  (c.  115°  at  14  mm.).  AgOAc 
forms  C,„H,s(OAo)jO  [98°]  (127°  at  13  mm.), 
which  on  saponification  by  hot  dilute  HjSO^ 
yields 'pinol-glycol'  C,„H,e(OH)jO  [125°],  crys- 
tallising in  matted  needles,  t.  e.  sol.  chloroform. 
Boib'ngwith  water  and  Fb(0H)2  also  converts 


the  dibromide  into  the  glycol.  Silver  propionate 
yields  C,„H,j(O.COBt)j  [106°].  Formic  acid  at 
100°  reduces  the  dibromide  to  oymene. 

Nitroso-chloride  0,„H,jON001.  [103°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  amyl  nitrite  and  HOI 
on  pinol  in  HOAo  (Wallach,  A.  253,  261).  Con- 
verted by  aloohoUo  NHj  into  the  nitrolamine 
0,„H,b0N0NHj  (180°  at  14  mm.),  a  viscid  mass 
which  yields  a  crystalline  hydrochloride,  B'HCl. 
Aniline,  piperidine,  and  benzylamine  form  the 
three  analogous  bodies  C,„H,jO.NO.NHPh  [175°], 
C„H,sO.NO.N05H„  [154°],  and  the  compound 
0,„H„O.NO.NHC,H,  [136°],  each  of  which  forms 
a  crystalline  hydrochloride.  (j8)-Naphthylamine 
forms,  in  like  manner,  pinol-nitrol-naphthyl- 
amine  C,„H„O.NO.NHq.„H,  [195°]. 

PINYLAMINE  O.oH.sNH,.  (208°).  S.G.  i^ 
•948.  Forrned  by  reducing  with  zinc-dust  and 
HOAc  nitroso-pinene  0,„H,5N0  [132°],  which  is 
got  from  C,„H,aN001  and  alcoholic  NaOH  (Wal- 
lach a.  Lorenz,  A.  268, 197 ;  B.  24,  1550).  Oil, 
turning  yellow  in  air,  and  giving  off  NH,.  Ab- 
sorbs CO,  from  air,  forming  a  sohd  carbonate 
Benzoic  aldehyde  forms  C,„H,5N:CHPh  [53°] 
furfuraldehyde  gives  C,„H,5N:CH.C,H30  [81°]. 
whilst  salicylic  aldehyde  forms  the  compound 
C,oH,5N:CH.CeH,.OH  [109°].— BTSCl.  [230°]. 
Needles  (from  water).  Yields  cymene  on  distilla- 
tion.— B'^^tClj.  Yellow  plates  or  needles. — 
B'HNOg.  Crystals,  si.  sol.  cold  water.— B'jHjSOi. 
— B'HCyS.  [136°].  Prisms  (from  water).— 
B'^CA-    [248°].    Scales. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,„H|5NHAe.    [109°] 

Benzoyl  derivative.  [125°].    Needles. 

PINYL-UEEA  NH2.CO.NHC,„H,5.  [156°]. 
Formed  from  pinylamine  hydrochloride  and 
potassium  cyanate  (Wallach,  A.  268,  204). 
Needles,  t.  sol.  alcohol. 

PIFECOLINE  V.  MEIHTL-FTBIDniE  HEXA- 
HYBBIDE. 

FIFEBAZINE  v.  Fybazine  hexahydbide. 


FIPEBHYSBOBIC  ACID  u 

VaiAoe  of  Dl-OXT-PHENYL-VALEBIC  AOIS. 

PIPEEIC  ACID  C.jHioO,  i.e. 

CH,<[o>CsHj.CH:CH.CH:CH.COjH.     Mol.  w. 

218,  [217°].  S.  (alcohol)  -37  in  the  cold;  2  at 
78°.  Formed,  together  with  piperidine,  by  boil- 
ing piperine  with  alcoholic  potash  (Von  Babo ; 
Strecker,  A.  105,  317 ;  118,  280 ;  G.  0.  Foster, 
C.  J.  15, 17 ;  Fittig  a.  Mielk,  A.  152,  25 ;  172, 
134).  Yellowish  needles  (from  alcohol).  After 
fusion  it  melts  at  213°.  Nearly  insol.  water, 
m.  sol.  hot  alcohol  and  ether. 

Beactions. — 1.  Beduoed  by  sodium-amalgam 
to  two  hydropiperio  acids,  which  are  the  methyl- 
ene derivatives  of  di-oxy-phenyl-angelic  acids 
CH20j:0,H3.CHj.OH:CH.CH,.CO^  [78°]  and 
CHA:0A.CHj.CH2.CH:CH.C0^  [131°]  (Eegel, 
B.  20,  414).— 2.  Dilute  alkaline  potassium  per- 
manganate at  4°  oxidises  piperic  acid  to  piperonal 
CHA^OsHa.CHO  and  racemic  acid  (Doebner,  B. 
23,  2375). — 3,  Potash-fusion  yields  protocate- 
chnic,  oxalic,  and  acetic  acids.— 4.  Bromine  in 
CO2  forms  a  tetrabromide  which  decomposes  at 
160°-165°. 

Salts.  —  NH4A'.  Satiny  scales.  —  KA'.  — 
BaAV    S.  '02  in  the  cold. — AgA' :  powder. 

Ethyl  ether 'E,tk'.    [78°].    Plates, 

Beference. — Bbouo-fifebio  acid. 
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PIPEEIDEif  NE.  A  name  for  Pybidine  TEnii- 

BTDBIDE. 

Dipiperideine  0,„H,sNj  i.e. 
CH,.CH..CH.gH.CH,.CH,     „ioi      u         a  u 

o4nh!ch.oh.nh.6h;   [61  J-   ^°™^^  ^y 

slowly  adding  v-oiiloro-pipjeridine  to  a  boiling 
10  p.c.  solution  of  potash  in  aloohol  (Lellmann 
a.  Sohwaderer,  B.  22, 1000,  1318).  Monoolinio 
crystals,  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Between  200°  and  230°  it  begins  to  dissociate 
into  (2  mols.  of)  pyridine  tetrahydride ;  hence  it 
has  no  constant  boiling-point.  Slightly  volatile 
with  steam.  AojO  forms  an  acetyl  derivative 
(220°).  S.G.  lf5  1-0531.  Tin  and  cone.  HClAq 
reduce  it  to  piperidine.  Phenyl  thiooarbimide 
gives  C,„H„N2.CS.NHPh  [144°).  CS^  forms 
OiijHijNjCSj,  crystallising  in  needles,  and  melt- 
Vng  at  150°  with  evolution  of  gas. 

Salt.— B"H2Cl2  2aq.  [150°].  Plates,  lique- 
fies c.  80°  when  quickly  heated. 

Isodipiperideine  C,i,H,bN2.  Formed  by  heat- 
ing diazobenzene  piperidide  at  250°  (Heusler,  A . 
260,  239).  Thickish  liquid,  miscible  with  water, 
but  can  be  extracted  therefrom  by  ether.  Ee- 
duces  Fehling's  solution  and  ammoniacal  AgNO,. 
Its  salts  are  hygroscopic. 

PIPEEIDIC  ACID  C.HjNOj  [184°],  which  is 
got  by  oxidising  piperidine  v-carboxylio  ether 
with  fuming  HNO,  and  heating  the  product  with 
HCLAq  at  140°,  is  7-amido-butyric  acid  (Schot- 
ten,B.  16,  643;  Gabriel,  B.  23,  1770). 

PIPERIDINE  CsH„N  i.e. 

CHj<^™2-C^\.j^H.     Pyridim   hexahydride. 

Mol.  w.  85.  (106°).  S.G.  H  -8664;  ||  -8591. 
M.M.  5-810  (Perkin,.C.  J.  55,  700).  S.V.  108-76. 
S.H.  -533  (Oolson,  Bl.  [3]  8,  8).  H.F.V.  24,090. 
H.P.p.  26,990  (Thomsen,  Th.  4,  145).  Appears 
to  occur  in  the  husks  of  pepper  (Johnstone,  0.  K. 
58,  235 ;  An.  14,  41). 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  piperine  with 
potash-lime  or  soda-lime,  or  by  boiling  it  with 
alcohoUo  potash  (Wertheim,  A.  127,  75;  Ander- 
son, A.  76,  82;  84,  345;  Cahours,  A.  Oh:  [3] 
38,  76 ;  Von  Babo  a.  Keller,  J.  pr.  T2,  58).  — 

2.  By  reduction  of  pyridine  in  alcoholic  solution 
,  by  sodium-amalgam ;  the  yield  being  75  p.o.  of 

the  theoretical  (Ladenburg  a.  Both,  A.  247,  51). 

3.  By  heating  pentamethylene-diamine  hydro- 
chloride (Ladenburg,  B.  18,  3100).— 4.  By  heat- 
ing hygrio  acid  CjHuNOj  with  HjSOj  for  a  few 
minutes  at  300°  (Liebermann  a.  Kiihling,  B.  24, 
413). 

Froperties. — Liquid,  with  ammoniacal  and 
peppery  smell,  miscible  with  water.  Alkaline 
in  reaction.  Caustic  taste.  Ppts.  salts  of  zino 
and  copper,  but  does  not  redissolve  the  ppd.  hy- 
drates. Not  attacked  by  fuming  HClAq  at  300° 
or  by  boiling  HNO3  (S.G.  1"5).  Piperidine  acts 
as  an  anaesthetic  {B.  14,  713).  Oxidised  by  H2O2 
to  glutario  acid  and  its  imide  and  8- amido- valeric 
aldehyde  (Wolffenstein,  B.  25,  2*777). 

Reactions. — 1.  Brmmne  and  water  at  200° 
yield  di-bromo-oxy-pyridine  and  some  CHBrj 
(Hofmann,  B.  12,  984).  Piperidine  hydro- 
chloride, heated  with  dry  Br  at  180,  yields  di- 
bromo-pyridine  (Sohotten,  B.  15, 427).  Bromine 
and  NaOHAq  give  crystalline  CsHjBraNO  (Hof- 
mann, B.  16,  560).  Bromine  and  lime-water 
^ield  bromo-piperidine  CjH„BrN  [234°]. (LeU- 


mann,  B.  22, 1327).  -^2.  Chlorine  acts  with  ex- 
plosive violence  on  dry  piperidine.  In  presence 
of  water  or  chloroform  it  yields  v-chloro-piper- 
idine,  which  may  also  be  got  by  using  bleaching- 
powder.  It  io  an  unstable,  heavy  oil  (52°  at  25 
mm.),  with  pungent  odour,  and  deposits  piper- 
idine hydrochloride  when  kept  for  some  time 
(Bally,  B.  21,  1772).— 3.  Cone.  H^SO^  at  300° 
forms  pyridine  (Eoenigs,  B.  12,  2341).  Nitro- 
benzene at  260°  also  oxidises  it  to  pyridine  (L.). 
4.  Chloroform,  on  boiling  for  some  days,  yields 
CH(C5H,„N)a  aq  (98°  at  15  mm.)  (Busz  a.  Kekul6, 
B.  20,  3246).— 5.  CH3OOI3  forms,  on  boiling, 
ethenyl-tripiperidine  0H3.0(C5H,|,N)3,  a  liquid 
(262°)  yielding  B"'HsCl,,  and  B'-'^SH^PtClj  (B.  a. 
K.). — 6.  Boiling  oxalic  ether  (1  mol.)  yields 
piperidyl-oxamic  ether  C^HioN.CO.COaBt  (289°) 
(Wallaoh,  A.  ,214,  278 ;  237,  247).  The  corre- 
sponding acid  [129°]  splits  up  on  fusion  into  COj 
and  the  formyl  derivative  of  piperidine.  PCI, 
yields  CO^  and  CsHioN.COCl  (238°),  which  acta 
upon  piperidine  forming  (CsHuNJ^CO  [43°]  (298°). 
NHjAq  converts  the  ether  into  piperidyl-oxamide 
CsH,„N.C0.C0.NH2  [127g,  crystallising  in  mono- 
olinio prisms,  converted  by  PjO^  into 
C5H10N.CO.CN,  a  heavy  oil  (264°).  When  piper- 
idine (2  mols.)  is  distilled  with  oxalic  ether 
(1  mol.)  there  is  formed  oxalyl-piperidine 
CsHioN.CO.CO.OjH.oN  [89°]  (above  350°).- 
7.  By  heating  with  phthalic  acid  (2  mols.)  as 
long  as  phthalic  anhydride  sublimes  there  is 
formed  '  piperilene-amine-phthalein '  CisHjjNjOj 

or  C6H,<^^^°^'°)|>,  an  oil  which  yields  crys- 
talline C.sHjjBrjNjOj  (Piutti,  O.  13,  535;  A. 
227,  197).— 8.  Phthalic  anhydride  unites  in  the 
cold  with  piperidine,  forming  a  mixture  of '  piper- 
ilene-phthalamic  acid'  CsHuN.CO.CjH^.COjH 
and  its  piperidine  salt  (P.).  On  shaking  with 
ether  and  water  the  acid  goes  into  ethereal  solu- 
tion, and  the  salt  into  aqueous  solution.  Piper- 
ilene-phthalamic  acid  is  a  heavy  oil,  v.  sol. 
alcohol.  It  yields  AgA',  CsHnNHA'  [0.  150°], 
and  CijHjsBriNjOa,  crystallising  in  long  needles. 
9.  Alloman  and  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  give 
(C4H2N204)05H„NH2S03,  crystallising  in  plates 
(Pellizzari,  A.  248,  150).— 10.  On  heating  with 
isatin  and  alcohol  on  the  water-bath  there  is 
formed    the    compound   CsH5N0(C5H,|,N)j    or 

CjH4<^-vTTj_J fJO'^'  o^^ystallising  in  flat  colour- 
less prisms,  m.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  turned  red  by 
HCl,  and  yielding  a  blue  dye  (indigo?)  when 
treated  with  AC2O,  or  when  rapidly  heated  to 
125°-160°.  Bromo-isatin  forms,  in  like  manner, 
CsHjBrN0(C5H,„N)z,  crystallising  in  needles, 
while  di-bromo-isatin  reacts  with  production  of 
C,H2Br2(NH2).C0.C0.NC5H„  [152°]  (Schotten,' 
B.  24,  1367,  2605).— 11.  A  solution  of  diazo- 
benzene  chloride  and  sodium  acetate  forma 
Ph.N:N.NC5H,„,  which  yields  phenol  and  piper- 
idine when  treated  with  dUute  H2SO4,  and 
phenyl-hydrazine  and  piperidine  when  reduced 
by  SnCl2-  and  HCl  (Nolting  a.  Binder,  B.  20, 
3016).  Other  diazo-  compounds  act  in  like  man- 
ner. Diazobenzene  piperidide  is  decomposed 
on  heating  to  250°,  yielding  benzene,  N,  and 
isopiperideiin  (Heusler,  .4.260, 239).— 12.  Potas- 
sium cyanate  converts  piperidine  sulphate  into 
NHj.CO.NCsH,,,,  crystallising  from  alcohol  in 
needles  (Cahours).  .  Methyl  and  ethyl  cyematei 
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^eM  correspotiding  nieas.  Phenyl  cyanate  forma 
NHPh.CO.NCjHio,  crystaUising  from  alcohol  in 
prisms  [172°].  0,H,NH.0001  gives  rise  to 
C,H,NH.00.NC5H,„  [102°],  crystallising  from 
dilute  alcohol  in  needles  (Kiihn  a.  Biesenfeld, 
B.  24,  3818). — 13.  Methyl  thio-ca/rbimMe  forms 
NHMe.CS.NC5H,,  [129°]  (Heoht,  B.  23,  287 ;  25, 
815)-,  while  ethyl-, propyl-,  aniphenyl-  tMoccvrb- 
imides  form  corresponding  thio-ureas  [46°],  [75°], 
and  [99°]  respectively.  Phenyl-,  0-,  and  p-tolyl- 
thiocarUmides  form  CsH.jN.CS.NHPh  [98°]  (G.) ; 
[104°]  {Skinner  a.  Buhemann,  O.  /.  53,  558)  and 
C5H,„N.CS.NHC,H,  [98°]  and  [132°]  respectively. 
Potassium  sulphocyanide  reacts  with  piperidine 
sulphate,  forming  OjHioN.OS.NHa  [92°]  Geb- 
hardt,  B.  17,  3039).  Allyl-thiocarbimide  forms 
oily  OsHidN.CS.NHCjHs,  which  is  converted  by 

cone.  HClAq  at  100°  into  C,H,(,N.C<^|^2'^^,  a 

liquid  (277°)  yielding  B'G^^Sifi,  [li2°]\nd 
B'Mel  [67°]  (Avenarius,  B.  24,  262).— 14.  Bmz- 
oyl-thiocarbimide  added  to  a  solution  of  piperid- 
ine in  dry  benzeneformsCsH.oN.CS.NHBz  [123°], 
crystaUising  in  needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether 
(Dixon,  G.  J.  55,  624).  Bemyl-thiocarbimide 
gives  C5H,oN.CS.NHCH2Ph  [88°]  (Dixon,  0.  J. 
59,  568). — 15.  Tri-methyl-tritMocyanurate  at 
200°  forms  ChHhNsS  [107°],  which  gives 
B'jHjPtClj  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  2779).— 16.  Quin- 
one  forms  red  needles  [178°],  which  are  probably 
C5Hj0j(N05H,„)j  (Laohovitch,  M.  9,  506).— 
17.  Benzoic  aldehyde  in  presence  of  K2CO3  forms 
CHPh(NC5H,„)2  [80°]  crystallising  from  alcohol 
in  flat  needles  (Ehrenberg,  J.  pr.  [2]  36, 130 ; 
Lachovitch,  M.  9,  695). — 18.  Tri-oxy-methylene 
forms  CHj(NC5H,„),  (230°),  which  unites  with 
CSj  giving  C„Ha,N,CS2  [58°].  — 19.  Pinene 
nitroso-chloride  in  alcoholic  or  aqueous  solution 
yields  crystalline  C,»H,bN0NC5H,„  [119T  which 
forms  B'HOl.  The  corresponding  terpine  and 
dipentinene  derivatives  melt  at  154°  (Wallach, 
A.  241,  320;  245,  253).— 20.  Amylene  nitroso- 
nitrate  in  boiling  alcoholic  solution  forms 
CMe2{NC5H,„).CMe:N0H,  which  crystallises  from 
ether  in  prisms  [96°],  and  is  converted  by  boiling 
dilute  HjSO,  into  OMej/NCjH.J.CO.CHj,  an  oil 
(220°),  iUD  =  l"934,  volatile  with  steam,  yielding 
a  very  hygroscopic  hydrochloride  (Wallach,  A. 
248,172). — 21.  Pluorescelm  chlorideai  220°forms 

CA:CA<g§}^gg:!>0      which      yields 

B"HjPtCl8and  B"H2Cl2  which  is  purple  in  dilute 
solution  and  yeUow  in  cono.  HOlAq  (Lellmann 
a.  Buttner,  B.  23,  1387).— 22.  Bromo-phen- 
anthrene  at  260°  forms  crystalline  CnHaNCsH,, 
[113°]  which  yields  B'^H^PtCle  6aq  (L.  a.  B.).— 

23.  Bromo-anthracene  at  260°  reacts  forming 
C^HaNOsHio  crystaUising  from  ether  in  yeUow 
prisms  and  giving  B'jfHjPtOla  2aq  (L.  a.  B.). — 

24.  Chloro-aeetio  add  forms  C5H,„N.CH2.C02H, 
which  forms  hemihedral  prisms  (containing  aq) 
and  yields  CuA'j4aq,  HA'HCl,  HA'HBil^, 
(HA'),8HAuCl„  and  HA'BaClj  (Kraut,  A.  157, 
66).  —  25.  a-Chloro-propiomc  ether  produces 
OsHioN.CHMe.COjH  crystallising  from  water  and 
alcohol  in  prisms  and  yielding  HA'HAuCl, 
(Briihl,  B.  9,  34). — 26.  Benzene  sulphoehloride 
ind  NaOHAqform  OaHs.SOj.NOsH,.  [93°]  (Hins- 
berg,  A.  265,  182 ;  Schotten  a.  Schlomann,  B. 
24,  3689).  This  body  is  oxidised  by  KMnO, 
to        04HyS0j,,Nfl.CH,.CHj.CHj.CHj.C0jH.  — 


27.  Picryl  chloride  forms  C5H,„N.CsH2(NOj), 
[106°]  (S.  a.  S.).— 28.  Glycerin  dichlorhydrm 
forms  liquid  0,„Hj3NaO  (280°-290°)  which  yields 
B"H,PtCl,  (Ladenburg,  B.  14,  1879).— 29.  OS, 
forms  (CsHi.NjjOSj  or  OjHi.N.CS.SNCsH,,  crys- 
talUsing  in  slender  monoclinio  needles  [174°], 
converted  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  to 
{G^B.,;S<(.OS)^S2[130°].—S0.IHcyandiamideieaota 
on '  piperyl-biguanide '  with  formation  of  C^H^Ns, 
i.e.  GjH„N.C(SfH).NH.C(NH).NHj  [163°?]  crys- 
tallising in  silky  needles,  and  yielding  the  salts 
B'HjOlj  [217°],  B'H,SO<  [173°],B'jHjSOi  [219°], 
B'H^PtOl,  [252°],  B'HjAuCl„  and  the  copper 
compound  Cu(0,H,j'Nj)2HjS04  crystallising  in 
rose-red  needles  (Bamberger,  B.  24,  605,  904). 
Piperyl-biguanide  is  converted  by  CHCI3  and 
caustic  potash  into  '  piperyl-f ormoguanamine ' 

OjH.oN.C^^;^^^^'^^^  [194-6°]  which  yields 

the  salts  B'HCl  [201°],  B'^H^SO^aq  [222°], 
B'2C5H,N,0,  [188°],  B'jH^PtCls  [219°],  B'HAuCl^ 
[90°]  and  [158°],  and  B'^AgNOj  [229°-238°] 
(Hjelt,  B.  25,  529).  Piperyl-biguanide  sulphate 
heated  with  NaOAo  at  200°  yields  piperyl-aceto- 

guanamine     0,H,.N.C<^:^PJf  ^)>N       [179°] 

(Hjelt,  B.  25,  533).  The  acetyl  derivative  of 
piperyl.biguanid6C5H,„N.C(NAc).NH.C(NH).]SrHj 
[193°]  is  got  by  heating  the  copper  salt  with 
HOAo. 

Salts.— B'HCl.  [237°].  M.M.  10034  in  a 
53  p.c.  solution  (Perkin,  O.  J".  55,  716).  Needles, 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.— B'HAuClj  [206°].  Not 
decomposed  by  boiUng  water  (De  Coninck,  Bl.  [2] 
45, 131).— B'^HjPtCl,.  [196°]  (Ladenburg,  B.  18, 
3100) ;  [200°]  (WaUaoh  a.  Lehmann,  A.  237, 241), 
Bed  needles.  Not  decomposed  by  boiling  water 
(De  Coninck,  Bl.  [2]  45, 131).  GrystalUses  also 
with  EtOH  in  orange  needles  [191°].— B'^PtClj.— 
B'Zn^OClj :  amorphous  pp.  got  by  adding  piper- 
I  idine  to  a  solution  of  ZnClj  (Laohovitch,  M.  9, 
'  517).— B'HBr.  Plates  (Lelhnann,  B.  20, 680).— 
B'HL  Long  needles.— (B'HI)^  2Bil3.  Scarlet 
plates  (from  alcohol)  (Kraut,  A.  210,  319).— 
B'ICl.  [143°].  White  needles.  —  B'ICIHCI. 
[90°].  Yellow  crystals  (from  water)  (Piotet  a. 
Kraftt,  Bl.  [3]  7, 72).-B'HN03.  SmaUneedles.— 
B'jHAO,:  needles.— B'jH^FeCye  3aq.  Yellow 
triolinio  crystals. — Piperate  B'C,jH„04.  Silky 
laminsB  [100°]  (Babo  a.  Keller).— B'jHjSOj. 

Nitrosamine  CsHuN.NO.  (218°).  S.G. 
15:5 1-066.  Formed  from  piperidine  and  nitrous 
acid  (Wertheim,  A.  127,  75 ;  Schotten,  B.  15, 
425  ;  Knorr,  A.  221,  298).  Pale-yeUow  liquid, 
si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  cone.  HClAq,  but  reppd.  on 
dilution.  Zinc  and  HClAq  reduce  it  to  piperidine 
and  NH3.  Heated  in  a  current  of  HOI  at  100° 
it  gives  piperidine  and  NOCl.  Sodium-amalgam 
forms  OsHuN-NHj  and  piperidine.— B"H2Clj : 
syrupy. — ''B"HC1 :  orystaUine  mass. 

Hydrazine  CjHmN.NHj.  ' Piperyl-hydraz- 
ine.'  (146°)  at  728  mm.  S.G.  li^  -928.  Got  by 
reducing  the  nitrosamine  with  zinc-dust  and 
HOAo  (Knorr,  B.  15,  859  ;  A.  221,  299).  Liquid, 
with  ammoniacal  odour,  miscible  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Volatile  with  steam.  Oxidised 
by  HgO  in  the  cold  to  the  tetrazone  0,„Hj|,N4 
[45°],  which  yields  B'jHjPtClj.  Eeduces  cold 
ammoniacal  ^NOa  and  hot  Pehling's  solution. 
Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  piperidine.  CS^  gives 
rise  to  (C5H„N.NH)jOS  [181°J.    The  compound 
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C5H,„N.KH.CS.NC5H,„[86^may  also  be  obtamed. 
BzOl  in  ether  forma  CsHi.N.NHBz  [196°], 
Benzoic  aldehyde  forms  CsH.jN.NiCHPh  [63°]. 
Salt.— B'HCl.  [162°].  Tables  (from  alco- 
hol). Eeaots  with  potassium  cyanate  forming 
C5H,„N.NH.C0.NHj  [136°]  and  with  potassium 
Bulphocyanide  forming  OsHuN.NH.CS.NHj 
[167_°].— Methylo-iodideB'MeI.[215°].Begins 
to  decompose  at  150°. 

Formyl  derivative  G^ya^.C3.0.  (222°). 
S.G.  =,*  1-0193.  Formed  by  the  distillation  of 
CsHijN.CO.OOjH  (o.  Beactim  6)  (Wallach  a. 
Lehmann,  A.  228,  251 ;  231,  252).  Got  also  by 
heating  piperidine  with  formamide  (Laohovitoh, 
M.  9, 699).  Liquid,  misoible  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  PCI5  yields  a  base  C„Hj,Nj.— B'HCl: 
deliquescent  needles.  —  B'lHjPtClj.  [172°]. 
Plates.— B'HgCL,.    [149°].     Needles. 

Acetyl  derivative  CsHioNAo.  (227°). 
S.G.  a  1-011  (Wallach  a.  Kamensky,  A.  214, 238 ; 
cf.  Sohotten,  B.  15,  426).  Liquid,  miscible  with 
water.  When  heated  with  BzCl  it  gives  AcCl 
and  benzoyl-piperidine  (Piotet,  B.  23,  3014). 
On  heating  with  bromine  it  gives  pyridine, 
bromo-pyridine,  and  di-bromo-pyridine  (Hof- 
mann,  B.  16,  587).  When  01  is  passed  into 
cooled  aoetyl-piperidine  and  the  product  is 
warmed  with  water,  there  is  formed  CjHuCljNOj 
[122°]  (Bally,  B.  21, 1772). 

Benzoyl  derivative  OsHi„NBz.  [48°]. 
(above  360°).  Formed  from  piperidine,  BzCl, 
and  NaOHAq  (Cahours ;  Schotten,  B.  17,  2544 ; 
21,  2238).  Triclinio  prisms  (from  alcohol).  Oxi- 
dised by/  KMnOj  to  benzoyl-S-amido- valeric  acid 
[94°].    Benzoic  aldehyde  forms  the  compound 

NH<§^i?^j:^i:>CH,   [89°].  which   yields 

B'HOl  [166°]  and  B'HNOj  [98°],  both  being 
crystalline  (Eiigheimer,  B.  24,  2186). 

Bromo-bensoyl   derivative 
OjHioN.CO.OjHiBr.  The  0-  compound  is  an  oil, 
while  the  p-  compound  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  rectangular  monoclinic  tables  [95°]  (Schotten, 
£.21,  2248). 

m-Nitro-benzoyl  derivative 
OsHioIJ.OO.OsHjNO,.  [34°].  (184°  at  54  mm.). 
S.  (alcohol)  33  in  the  cold,  50  at  78°.  Dark- 
yellow  monoclinic  crystals.  Crystallises  from 
water  with  about  5aq,  and  then  melts  at  84°. 
yields,  on  reduction,  the  jre-amido-benzoyl  de- 
rivative [125°]. 

Oxy-benzoyl  derivative  v.  Piperidide 

of  OXY-BEKZOIO  AOIB. 

Cuminyl  derivative  0,5H2,N0.  Tables. 

Cinnamyl  derivative  OaHjCO.NOsH,,,. 
[122°].  Formed  from  the  Anhydride  and  piper- 
idine (Herstein,  B.  22,  2265).    Stellate  needles. 

Alkyl-piperidines.  On  heating  the  alkylo- 
iodides  of  pyridine,  a  pair  of  alkyl-pyridines  is 
produced,  that  of  lower  boiling-point  being 
(o)-alkyl-pyridine,  and  the  other  (7)-alkyl-pyr- 
idine.  On  reduction  these  give  the  correspond- 
ing alkyl-piperidines.  The  same  isopropyl- 
pyriJines  are  obtained  both  from  pyridine 
isopropylo-iodide,  and  pyridine  n-propylo-iodide, 
an  intramolecular  change  taking  place  in  the 
propyl  group  in  the  latter  case.  Conyrine  is 
(a) -propyl-pyridine,  coniine  is  (a)-propyl-piper- 
xdine  (Ladenburg,  B.  18,  1587).  By  adding 
potash  to  piperidine  alkylo-iodides,  y-alkyl- 
piperidiues  can  be  obtained. 


Methyl;  Ethyl-,  Propyl-,  Phenyl-,  and  TdlyU 
■Piperidmes  v.  Methyl,  Ethyl,  Peopyl,  Phenyl, 
and  ToLYL  PYKronjE  hexahydbides. 

FIFEEISINE  v-GABBOXYLIC  ACID 

OHj<^^2-^^2>N.COjH.  Methyl  ether  UeAf. 

(201°).  Formed  from  piperidine,  ClCOjMe,  and 
EOHAq  (Schotten,  B.  15,  425;  16,  647).  Heavy 
oil.  Converted  by  HNOj,  containing  urea,  into 
C5H,(N08)N.COjMe  [103°],  whence  Br  forms  a 
compound  [130°]. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  Piperyl - urethane. 
(211°).  Formed  from  piperidine  and  OlCOjEt. 
Oil.  Br  in  HOAc  forms  CsHjBrN.CO^Et  [140°], 
while  HNO3  free  from  NO^  forms  'nitrodehydro- 
piperyl  urethane  '  C5H,(N02)N.C02Et  [52°], 
whence  Br  in  HOAc  forms  CgHisBrNjOj  [157°]. 

Chloride  CsHuN.COOl.  (238°).  Formed 
from  CjHioN.OO.COjH  and  POl,  (v.  Pipbeidine, 
BeacOon  6).  Liquid,  slowly  decomposed  by  cold 
water  into  piperidine,  CO^,  and  HCl. 

/ImicZe  OsHioN-CCNHj.  [106°].  Got  from 
piperidine  sulphate  and  potassium  cyanate. 
Needles.  Yields  B'HNOj.  [67°]  (Franchimont 
a.  Klobbie,  B.  T.  C.  8,  302). 

Anilide.  [172°].  Formed  from  piperidine 
and  phenyl  cyanate,  or  from  the  chloride  and 
aniline  (Gebhardt,  B.  17,  3040 ;  Wallach,  A. 
228,  250  ;  237,  250). 

Piperidide  (C^n^„-Si)SiO.     [43°]. 

Isomeride    v.    Hexahydride    of    Pybidinb 

OAEBOXYLIO  ACID. 

DI-PIPEKIDYL    V.    DiPYBiDYt 
dride. 

PIPEEIDYL-CYASURAMIDE  v.  Oyanur- 
amide  in  article  Cyanic  acids. 

FIPEBIDYI-MELAMIXE  v.  Cyanio  Acma.  , 

PIPERILENE  V.  vol.  iii.  p.  807. 

PIPERINE  0„H„N03  i.e. 
C5H,oN.CO.CH:CH.CH:CH.CsH3:020Hj.Pipe»-2/J- 
piperidme.  Mol.  w.  285.  [128°].  Occurs  in 
black  pepper  {Piper  nigrum),  long  pepper  (P. 
longum),  and  in  the  black  pepper  of  Western 
Africa  (Cubeba  ClusiA)  (Oersted,  S.  29,  80; 
Pelletier,  A.  Ch.  [2]  16,  344 ;  51, 199 ;  Merck, 
N.  X  T.  20, 1,  34 ;  Wackenroder,  Br.  Arch.  87, 
347  ;  Duflos,  S.  61,  22 ;  Warrentrapp  a.  Will,  A. 
39,  283;  Wertheim,  A.  70, 58  ;  Gerhardt,  Compt. 
Chim.  1849,  375  ;  A.  Ch.  [3]  7,  253  ;  Anderson, 
A.  75,  82  ;  84,  345 ;  Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [3]  38,76  ; 
Stenhouse,  A.  95, 106 ;  Von  Babo  a.  Keller,  j.pr. 
72,  58 ;  Strecker,  A.  105,  317). 

Formation. — By  heating  piperidine  with  the 
chloride  of  piperic  acid  (Biigheimer,  B.  15, 1390). 

Preparation. — Ground  pepper  (1  pt.)  is  boiled 
with  slaked  Hme  (2  pts.)  and  water,  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°,  and  the  piperine 
extracted  with  ether  and  recrystallised  from  alco- 
hol (Cazeneuve  a.  Caillot,  Bl.  [2]  27,  290). 

Properties. — Monoclinic  prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  hot 
water,  m.  sol,  alcohol  and  ether.  Inactive  to 
light.  Insol.  dilute  acids  and  alkalis.  Decom- 
posed by  alcoholic  potash  into  piperic  acid  and 
piperidine.  Cone.  H^SO^  forms  a  blood-red  solu- 
tion. HNO3  gives  a  greenish-yellow  colour 
changing  to  red.  Fhosphomolybdic  acid  gives  a 
flocCulent  pp. 

Salts. — Thehydroohloride  is  crystalline, 
but  decomposed  by  water. — B',H2Pt01, :  roseate 
monoclinic  crystals.  Not  decomposed  by  hot 
water  (De  Coninck,  Bl.  [2]  45, 131).— B'j,HHgCl, : 
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triolialo  crystals. -B'jHI,.     [145°].    Steel-blno 
needles  (JSrgensen,  J.pr.  [2]  3,  328). 

PIPEEOKETONIC   ACID    v.  Di-oxt-benzyl 

BTHTL  KETONE   OABBOXYLIO  AOID. 

FIPERONAIi  V.  Methylene  derwiatwe  of 
■  Pbotooateohuio  aldehyde. 

PIPEKONYI-ACEYLIC  ACID  v.  Methylene 
ether  ol  Caffeio  acid. 

PIPERONYL  ALCOHOL  v.  Methylene  deri- 
vative of  Dl-OXT-BBNZTL  ALCOHOL. 

PIPBEOITYLIO  ACID  v.  Methylene  deriva- 
tive of  Pboiooateohuio  acid. 

PIPEEOPEOPIONIG  ACIDu.Di-oxi-PHBNTi.- 

PBOPIONIC  ACID. 

PIPEE-PROPYL-ALKINE    v.    Oxy-pbopyl- 

PIPEBIDINE. 

PIPEBYL.  This  name  is  given  to  radicle 
CH202:OeHs.CH:CH.CH:GH.CO.     Piperyl     has 


also  been  used  to  denote  O5H,,,  the  divalent 
radicle  which  is  united  to  NH  in  piperidine ; 
many  of  the  derivatives  of  this  divalent  'piperyl' 
are  described  under  PrPEBinrNi!. 

PIPERYLENE  v.  PENTnrENB. 

PIPEBYLENE  TEIEABEOMIDE  v.  TbteA- 

BBOMO-PENTANE. 

PIPITZAHOiiC  ACID  C.sH^jOs.  Perezme. 
[104°]  (A.  a.  L.) ;  [107°]  (Mylius,  B.  18,  480). 
May  be  extracted  by  alcohol  from  Pipitzahuao 
root  or  Radix  Perezice  (De  la  Sagra,  0.  B.  42, 
873,  1072;  Weldt,  A.  95,  188;  Anschiitz  a. 
Leather,  0.  J.  49,  715;  B.  18,  709,  715).  Flat 
golden  plates  (from  alcohol),  nearly  insol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  May  be  sub- 
limed. Volatile  with  steam.  Aqueous  alkalis 
form  a  violet  solution.  Aqueous  methylamine 
forms  methyl  -  amido  -  pipitzahoxo  acid 
0,5H,5(NHMe)Os  [114°],  crystallising  in  blue 
needles,  while  aniUne  forms  C,sH,9(NHPh)0, 
[139°],  o-toluidine  giVes  0,5H„(NH0,H;)Oa 
[110°],  ^-toluidine  yields  p-tolyl-amido-pipitza- 
hoic  acid  [134°].  Bromine  forms  OijH^Br-Oj 
[109°]. 

Salt  s.— PbOisHigOs.— OuA'j.— AgA':purple 
pp. 

Ethyl  ether  BtA'.    [141°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  CisH^AcOj.  [115°]. 
Trimetric  plates  ;  a:6:c  =  •629:1:  •845. 

Oxim^  OisHjjNOs.  AmidopipitzahcfCc  acid. 
[164°].  Flat  violet-brown  needles.  Formed  from 
the  acid  and  alcoholic  hydroxylamine  (Mylius, 
B.  18,  936).  The  same  body  is  got  by  boiling 
phenyl-amido-pipitzahoio  acid  (v.  supra)  with 
NH3Aq(A.  a.L.). 

Oxypipitzahoic  acid  C,5H,8(0H)j0j.  [129°] 
(A.  a.  L.) ;  [134°]  (M.).  Formed  by  warming 
phenyl-amido-pipitzahoio  acid  (v.  sti/pra)  with 
alcoholic  H2SO4.  Orange  plates,  nearly  insol. 
water.  Its^JiaUne  solutions  are  violet.  Bromine 
forms  an  unstable  dibromide  [140°-146°].  On 
warming  with  BLjSO,  it  is  converted  into  pere- 
zinone  G^J3.^fig  [144°],  which  crystallises  in 
yeUow  needles  or  prisms,  and  yields  0,5H„NaOs, 
crystallising  in  easily  soluble  yellow  tables. 

PIEYLENE  0,H,  i.e.  CH<^^!cH '  (^''°)" 
Formed  by  distilUng  vrith  solid  NaOH  the 
methylo-iodide  of  the  base  obtained  by  the  action 
of  AgjO  on  the  iodide  formed  from  di-methyl- 
pyridine  hexahydride  and  iodine  (Ladenburg, 
A.  247,  60).  Oil.  Does  not  ppt.  ammoniacal 
CU2CI, 


PISCIDIN  O2,  H^Os.  [192°].  The  poisonona 
principle  of  Jamaica  dogwood  (Pisddia 
Erythrina),  from  which  it  can  be  extracted  by 
lime-water  (Hart,  Am.  5,  39).  Six-sided  prisms 
(from  alcohol),  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol, 
sol.  benzene,  OHOI3,  and  cone.  HOlAq.  Sedative 
and  narcotic. 

FITTAKAL  v.  Eupittonio  acid. 

PITUEINE  is  NiooTiHB. 

PLASUIKE  V.  Pboteids. 

PLATIXAMMIITES  v.  PLATINUM-AMMONHJIt 
COMPOUNDS,  p.  292. 

PliATINATES.  PtOjHj  acts  as  an  acidic 
hydroxide  towards  strong  bases,  forming  com- 
pounds of  the  type  xFtO^.yMO.  These  platin- 
ates  are  generally  obtained  by  reacting  on 
PtCljAq  with  caustic  or  carbonated  alkalis,  and 
sometimes  by  fusing  PtCl^  with  bases  and  then 
washing  with  water. 

^arium  platiuates.  The  compound 
2Pt02.3BaO  was  obtained,  in  hexagonal  crystals, 
by  Rousseau  (O.  B.  109,  144)  by  heating  PtCl, 
with  BaO  for  some  time,  then  adding  BaClj 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  BaO  used,  and  heating 
to  c.  1100°  (m.p.  of  Cu)  in  a  Pt  dish  for  some 
hours,  and  washing  with  water. .  The  crystals 
are  insol.  acetic  acid,  but  sol.  HClAq.  The  salt 
decomposes  at  an  orange-red  heat,  in  presence 
of  BaCLj,  with  separation  of  Pt.  Topsoe  {B:  8, 
462)  obtained  PtBa03.4H20  by  decomposing 
HjPtCljAq  by  excess  of  BaOJSj  i"  sunlight ;  to 
the  pp.  thus  obtained  Johannsen  (A.  155,  204) 
gave  the  composition 

3PtBaO3.Ba01j.PtO0l2.11H2O. 

Calcium  platinates.  According  to  Herschel 
(A.  3,  317),  CaOAq  added  to  PtOl^Aq  m  sunlight 
produces  a  white  pp.  of 

PtCaO3.CaO.PtOCa2.7H2O. 

Sodium  platinates.  When  a  mixture  of 
Na2C03Aq  and  H^PtOljAq  stands  for  some  days 
in  a  warm  place,  a  pp.  of  3PtO2.Na2O.6H2O  sepa- 
rates (Dobereiner  a.  Weiss,  A.  14, 21).  Eousseau 
(0.  B.  109, 144)  obtained  crystals  of  Na  platinate 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  NaOH 
and  NaOl  with  some  Pt  black,  in  a  Pt  crucible, 
to  c.  1100  for  two  or  three  hours. 

For  descriptions  of  the  bromaplatinates, 
chloroplatinates,  iodoplatinates,  &o.,  v.  Platini- 

BBOMIDBS,    PlAIINI-CHLOBIDES,     PlATINI-IODIDES, 
&G. 

'tHIOPLATINATES.  PtS,  combines  with 
some  more  basic  sulphides  to  form  salts  which 
may  be  called  thioplatinates ;  some  salts  are 
also  known  containing  Pt  and  Sn  combined  with 
alkali  metal  and  S,  these  may  be  called  thio- 
stannoplatinates.  The  alkali  thioplatinates  are 
obtained  by  fusing  together  spongy  Pt,  S,  and 
alkali  carbonate,  and  washing  with  water, wherein 
the  thioplatinates  are  insoluble.  Other  thio- 
platinates—of  Cd,  Cu,  Fe,  Pb,  Mn,  Hg,  Ag,  Tl, 
Sr,  and  Zn — are  obtained  by  double  decomposi- 
tion from  the  alkali  salts.  The  thioplatinates 
belong  to  the  forms  W^ifi,  and  Mi^PtjSj ;  the 
corresponding  thioplat/mio  acids  H2Pt48e  and 
HjPtaSj  are  obtained  by  decomposing  J^tjS, 
and  Na^PtsSa  respectively  by  dilute  HClA.q. 

Potassium  thioplatinate 
K2Pt4Sj= K2S.3PtS.PtS2  {Potassium platin-thdo- 
platinate).    Blue-grey,  metal-like  crystals ;  S.Qv 
6*44  at  16°.    Glows  like  tinder  when  heated  in 
air,  forming  EgSO^  and  Pt ;  reduced  in  H  with 
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evolution  of  ^^S  and  formalion  of  Pt.  OMained 
by  fusing  an  intimate  mixture  of  1-2  parts  Pt 
black  with  12  parts  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  S  and  KjCO,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  keeping 
the  molten  mass  over  the  blowpipe  for  a  few 
minutes  and  extracting  with  water  when  cold. 

Sodium  thioplatinate 
NajPtjS, = 2Na2S.2PtS.PtSj     {Disodium  platin- 
tMoplaUnqte).     Copper-red,  rhombic  needles  ; 
decomposed  in  air.    Obtained  similarly  to  the 
K  compound  mentioned  above. 

For  details  regarding  thioplatinates,  and  also 
thiostannoplatinates,  v.  Schneider,  P.  136, 105 ; 
138,  604;  139,  661;  141,  519;  148,  638;  149, 
381  (c/.  E.  von  Meyer,  J.pr.  [2]  15, 1). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

PLATINITES,   derwatvoes  of;  v.  Platino- 

BKOMTDES,  FliATINO-CHLOItrDES,  PlUTINO-NITBIIES, 

&c. 

FLATINI-    and    FLATIXO-    COMPOUNDS. 

Such  compounds  a,splaUni-bro7mdes,  called  also 
hromoplaUnates,  and.  plaUno-nitrites  wUl  be  de- 

PLATINI-  COMPOUNDS.  These  compounds 
are  derived  from  platinio  compounds,  especially 
from  PtClj,  PtBr,,  and  PtI,;  they  generally 
react  as  salts  of  acids  containing  tetravalent 
atoms  of  Pt  in  their  acidic  radicles. 

Flatini-bromhydric  acid  HjPtBrj.QH^O 
(Bromoplatimcacid).  Formed  by  heating  spongy 
Pt  with  Br,  and  HBrAq  (b.p.  126°),  in  a  sealed 
tube,  to  180°  (Meyer  a.  Zublin,  B.  13,  404 ;  Hal- 
berstadt,  B.  17,  2962).  Also  by  dissolving  Pt 
black  in  HNO^Aq  mixed  with  HBrAq,  heating 
with  repeated  additions  of  HBrAq,  evapora- 
ting over  CaO,  and  washing  the  crystals,  on  an 
asbestos  filter,  with  CSj  (H.,  l.c.).  Large,  clear, 
carmine-red,  monoclinic  crystals  ;  v.  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  CHCI3.  Melts  at 
100°  with  partial  decomposition  (Topsoe,  Ar.  Sc. 
85,  58 ;  45,  228). 

Flatini-bromides  M'jPtBr,  (Bromoplatin- 
ates).  Thomsen  (Th.  3, 430)  gives  [Pt,Br<,2BBrAq] 
=  57,160  and  [Pt,0=,6EBrAq]  =  80,360,  where 
B  =  H,  Na,  K,  Am,  iCa,  iPa,  ^Sr,  ^Mg.  These 
salts  are  generally  formed  by  evaporating 
HjPtBrjAq,  or  a  solution  of  Pt  in  Br  and 
HBrAq,  with  ftietallic  bromides.  They  are  red 
crystalline  solids,  isomorphous  with  the  corre- 
sponding CI  salts.  As  solutions  of  these  salts 
give  a  pp.  of  AgjPtBrj,  and  not  AgBr,  with  a 
limited  quantity  of  cold  AgNOjAq,  and  on 
electrolysis  of  their  solutions  the  Pt  goes  with 
the  Br  to  the  positive  electrode,  they  are  better 
regarded  as  ordinary  salts  than  as  double  salts 
2MBr.PtBr,. 

Ammonium  platini-beomide  Am^PtBrj.  Bed 
octahedra ;  S.G.  4*2 ;  si.  sol.  cold  water.  S.  at 
20°  =  -59  (Halberstadt,  B.  17,  2962).  Formed 
by  evaporating  HjPtBrjAq-(-NH,Br. 

Potassium  platini-bbomide  EjPtBrj.  Bed' 
octahedra ;  S.G.  4-54  (Topsoe,  Ar.  Sc.  35,  58 ; 
45,  223).  S.  2-07  at  20°,  10  at  100°  (H.,  l.c.). 
Obtained  by  ppg.  H^PtBr^Aq  by  KBr,  or  by  eva- 
porating HjPtCIeAq  with  KBr.  Thomsen  (Th. 
8,  430)  gives 
[Pt,Br*,2KBr]  =  59,260;  [KTtBr»,Aq]  =  - 12,260. 

Double  compounds  with  E^PtClg  are 
described  by  Pitkin  (0.  N.  41,118). 

Sodium  platini-bbomide  Na2PtBrj.6H20. 
Dark-red,  triclinic  prisms ;  8,Q.  3-323 ;  very  sol. 


water  and  alcohol.  Obtained  by  evaporating 
PtCljAq  with  HBr  till  the  CI  is  turned  out, 
adding  NaBrAq,  evaporating  to  dryness,  dis- 
solving in  a  little  water,  and  crystallising 
(Thomsen,  J.  pr.  [2]  15,  294).  Thomsen  (Th. 
3,  430)  gives  [Pt,Br*,2NaBr,6H'0]  =  65,380  ;  . 
[NaTtBr«,6H-'0]  =  18,540  ;  [NaTtBr».6ff 0,Aq] 
=  —  8,550.  Platiui-bromides  of  Ba  with  lOaq, 
Ca  with  12aq,  Co  with  12aq,  Cu  with  8aq,  Pb, 
Mg  with  12aq,  Mn  with  12aq,  Ni  with  6aq,  Sr 
with  lOaq,  and  Zn  with  12aq,  are  described  by 
Topsoe  (Ar.  Sc.  35,  58 ;  45,  228) ;  von  Bons- 
dorfE  (P.  19,  348)  describes  a  Mn  salt  with  6aq. 

Flatini-bromonitrites  (Nitro-bromojplatin- 
ates.  Plattni-nitrobromides).  Salts  derived  from 
the  platini-bromides  by  replacing  Br  by  NO^. 
By  gently  heating  K2Pt(N02)4  (v.  Platino-nitkites, 
p.  284)  with  Br,  potassium  platiiii-dibromo- 
nitrite,  'K^FtBrJ^^O.^)^  is  obtained  as  a  yellow 
powder,  si.  sol.  cold,  more  sol.  hot,  water  (VSzes, 
C.  B.  112,  616).  When  an  aqueous  solution  of 
this  salt  is  concentrated  at  a  gentle  heat,  it  yields 
crystals  of  potassium  platini-tribromonitrite, 
KjPtBrs(N0.j3  (V.,  G.  B.  115,  44).  Potassium 
plaUni-tetrabromonitrite,  KjPtBrj(N02)2,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  regulated,  action  of  Br  on 
K2Pt(N02)4 ;  it  forms  red  prisms,  sol.  water  with 
partial  decomposition  (V.,  O.  B.  115,  44). 

Flatini-cMorkydric  acid  H2PtCl5.6Hj,0 
(CMoroplatinic  acid).  A  solution  of  this  com- 
pound is  the  starting-point  for  the  preparation 
of  very  many  Pt  compounds.  Formed  by.  dis- 
solviiig  Pt  in  aqua  regia,  repeatedly  evaporating 
with  cone.  HClAq  till  every  trace  of  HNOj  is 
expelled,  and  allowing  to  crystallise  (Weber,  P. 
131,  441 ;  Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  16,  345  ;  Topsoe, 
Ar.  S6.  35,  58).  Bed-brown,  very  deliquescent 
crystals ;  S.G.  2'481.  Easily  sol.  alcohol,  forming 
Hi'tClj(0Et)2  (Schutzenberger,  A.  Oh.  [4]  21, 
362).  Heated  to  230°,  gives  PtClj  {v.  Platinum 
DiOHLOKiDE,  Preparation,  p.  289).  Heated  in  01 
to  above  350°  gives  PtCl,  (v.  Platinum  teika- 
CHLOKiDE,  Formation,  p.  289).  By  adding  much 
H2S04  to  H2Pt01c.6H2O  in  a  little  water.  Pigeon 
(O.  B.  112,  1218)  obtained  the  hydrate  with 
4H2O ;  and  by  heating  in  vacu^  at  100°,  over 
fused  KOH,  he  obtained  HPtCl5.2H.p.  Thomsen 
(Th.  3,  430)  gives  [2HClAq,Pt,ClT  =  84,620 ; 
[6HClAq,Pt,0T  =  64,060.  Pigeon  (O.  B.  110, 77) 
gives  [H^tCl«.6H-0,Aq]  =  4,840.  H^tCleAq  re- 
acts as  a  dibasic  acid;  the  platini-chlorides  are 
numerous  and  important ;  the  Am  and  K  salts 
are  only  si.  sol.  water  and  insol.  alcohol,  and  are 
much  used  as  forms  for  estimating  K  and  am- 
monia. Very  many  organic  bases  replace  H  and 
form  salts  analogous  with  the  metallic  platini- 
chlorides. 

Flatini-chlorides  M'jPtCl„  {Chloroplatinates). 
Thomsen  {Th.  8,  430)  gives  [Pt,01*,2B01Aq] 
=  84,620;  and  [Pt,0^6EClAq]  =  64,060 ;  where 
E  =  H,  Am,  K,  Na,  iBa,  ^Ca,  ^Sr,  iMg.  Pigeon 
(O.  B.  110,  77)  gives  [PtCl',2HClAq]  =  24,800. 
These  salts  are  generally  obtained  by  evaporating 
HjPtCljAq  with  metallic  chlorides.  Most  of 
them  are  yeUow-red,  crystalline  solids ;  usually 
e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  They  are  better 
regarded  as  ordinary  salts  than  as  double  chlor- 
ides (c/.  Platini-beomides,  supra).  The  platini- 
chlorides  were  investigated  by  von  BonsdorfE 
(P.  17,  250) ;  later  by  Oleve  {Bl.  [2]  21, 118,  197, 
247,  345) ;  also  by  Topsde  [Ar.  Sc.  35,  68) ;  and 
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by  NUson  (B.  9,  1056,  1142).  OrystaUographi- 
oally  considered,  these  salts  fall  into  four 
groups :— (1)  MjiPtClj,  where  M  =  Am,  Os,  K,  Bb, 
Tl  (and  Pt  may  be  replaced  by  Pd,  Ir,  or  Sn) ; 
regular,  isomorphous  with  Am^ior  K„)PtBr5, 
Am;j(or  E,)?!!,,  fluosilicates,  fluostannates, 
and  fluozirconates  of  similar  composition. 
(2)  MPtClj.6aq,  where  M  =  Od,  Co,  Cu,  Fe, 
Mg,  Mn,  Ni,  Zn  (and  Pt  may  be  replaced  by 
Pd  or  Snj-i  hexagonal.  (3)  MPt01e.l2aq, 
where  M  =Mg  or  Mn;  hexagonal;  isomor- 
phous with  corresponding  platini-bromides. 
(4)  M(PtCls)2.24aq,  where  M  =  Cej  or  Laj;  hexa- 
gonal. 

Ammokium  platini-chloeide  Am^PtClo  {Am- 
monium chloroplatinate.  Platinsalammoniac). 
Ppd.  on  adding  NH^Cl  to  HJPtGljAq,  PtCljAq,  or 
a  solution  of  Pt  in  cone.  HGlAq  with  a  little 
HNO,.  Tellow,  regular,  octahedral  crystals. 
S.G.  3-065  (Topsoe,  l.c.).  S.  -665  at  20°,  1-25  at 
100°  (Miohaelis,  G.-O.  1,  1187).  Scarcely  sol. 
alcohol  or  ether.  Decomposed  at  red  heat, 
leaving  Pt  black.    For  reactions  with  NHj  v. 

PliATINUM-AMMONIOM  COMPOUNDS,  p.  292. 

Potassium  platini  -  chloeide  KjPtClj 
{Potassium  chloroplaiinate).  Ppd.  by  adding 
KCl,  or  other  K  salt,  to  couc.  HjPtCljAq,  or  to  a 
solution  containing  Pt  which  has  been  evaporated 
vfith  excess  of  HOlAq.  Eeddish-yellow  regular 
octahedra.  S.G.  8-586  (Bodeker).  S.  -74  at  0°, 
1-12  at  20°,  2-17  at  50°,  3-79  at  80°,  5-13  at  100° 
(Michaelis,  l.c.).  Almost  insol.  alcohol,  or  alco- 
hol and  ether.  Slightly  sol.  dilute  acids;  sol. 
KOHAq.  Eeduced  to  Pt  and  KCl  by  heating  to 
redness ;  more  quickly  by  heating  with  reducing 
agents  such  as  oxalic  acid  or  sulphurous  acid, 
or  by  heating  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  V^zes 
{Q.  B.  110,  757)  describes  a  mitroso-  derivative, 
KjPt(N0)Cl5.  Pigeon  (0.  S.  110,  77;  112,  791) 
gives  [Pt,Cl*,2KClAq]  =  88,380;  [PtCl«,2KClAq] 
=  25,330 ;  [PtCl<,2KCl]  =  29,700.  Thomsen  {Th. 
3,  430)  gives  [Pt,Cl*,2K01]  =  89,500. 

Potassium  platini-bromochloride 
KjPtBr,Cl4 ;  by  ppg.  H^PtCljAq  by  KBr  (Pitkin, 
G.  N.  41, 118). 

The  following  platini-chlorides  have  also 
been  isolated:  AlCla.PtCl4.i5aq  (Welkow,  B.  7, 
804 ;  Sahn-Horstmar,  P.  99,  638) ;  Ba,  with  4aq 
(Topsoe;  Bornsdorff,  Precht,  Fr.  1879.  509); 
Be,  with  8aq  (Welkow,  B.  6, 1288 ;  Thomsen,  B. 
3,  827) ;  Cd,  with  6aq  (Topsoe) ;  Cs  (Crookes, 
-0.  N.  9,  37 ;  Bunsen,  P.  119,  371) ;  Ca,  with  9aq 
(Topsoe ;  Precht) ;  Ce,  various  salts  (Cleve,  Ma- 
rignao,Holzmann,  ^.^3^84, 80) ;  CrCl3.PtCl4.lOaq 
(Nilson,  B.  9, 1056, 1142) ;  Co,  with  6aq  (Topsoe) ; 
Cu,  with  6aq  (T.) ;  Di,  various  salts  (Frerichs  a. 
Smith,  A.  191, 331) ;  2InCIa.5Pt01i.86aq  (Crookes, 
J.  1864.  256) ;  Fe,  various  salts  (T. ;  Bonsdorff ; 
Nilson) ;  La,  various  salts  (Cleve,  Marignae, 
Jolin,  B.  11,  910) ;  Pb,  with  3  or4aq  (Birnbaum, 
J.  1867.  319  ;  Tops5e) ;  Li,  with  6aq  (Soheibler, 
J.  pr.  67,  485 ;  Jorgensen  a.  Topsoe,  Qm.-K.  3, 
1174) ;  Mg,  with  6aq  (T.) ;  Mn,  with  6aq  (T.) ; 
Ni,  with  6aq  (T.) ;  Bb  (Crookes ;  Bunsen) ;  Ag 
(Birnbaum);  Na,  with  6aq  (Marignae,  Topsoe, 
Precht ;  for  thermal  data  v.  Thomsen,  and 
Pigeon,  Z.C.)  ;  Sr,  with  8aq  (BonsdorfE);  Tl 
(Crookes);  Th, with  12aq (Cleve) ;  Sn,withl2aq 
(Knson).  Compounds  of  PtCl,  with  chlorides  of 
Er  (Nilson),  Hg  (Birnbaum),  VO  (Brauner,  M.  3, 
.^m.  and  ZrO  fNilson)  piobably  exist.    No  com- 


pounds are  formed  with  PtCl,  and  chloride  of 
Sb,  As,  or  Bi. 

Platini-chloionitrites  {Platini-nitrochlor- 
ides.  Nit/rochloroplatwiates).  Salts  derived 
from  the  platini-chlorides  by  replacing  CI  by 
NO2.  A  few  of  these  salts  are  described 
by  V^zes  (O.  B.  115,  44)  ;  the  principal 
are  dichloronitrite  KjPtCyNOj)^,  irichloro- 
nitrite  K2PtCl3(N02)3,  and  pentacMoronH/rite 
K2PtCl5(N02).H,0  {v.  also  Blomstrand,  J.vr.  [2] 
3,  214). 

Platini-iodhydrio  acid  H^Ptlj.gHaO  {lodo- 
platmio  acid).  Brovm  deliquescent  crystals ; 
probably  monocUnio ;  by  dissolving  Ptij  in  HIAq, 
and  evaporating.  Easily  decomposed,  even  in 
solution,  rapidly  at  100°,  with  separation  of 
Ptij  (Topsoe,  Ar.  Sc.  38,  297;  Clementi,  J. 
1855.  420 ;  iassaigne,  A.  Ch.  [2]  51, 113). 

Flatini-iodides  M'jPtl,  (lodoplatinates), 
Beddish-brown,  metal-like  salts ;  generally 
formed  by  evaporating  H^PtOljAq  with  excess  of 
metallic  iodides,  or  by  adding  iodides  to  PtljAq. 
The  following  have  been  described  (v.  Topsoe, 
Clementi,  Lassaigne,  l.c.\ :  Am  ;  Ca,  with  12aq ; 
Co;  Fe;  Mg,  with9aq;  Mn ;  Ni,  with6aq;  K; 
Na,  with  6aq ;  Zn,  with  9aq. 

Flatini-iodonitrites  (Platini-mtro-iodides. 
Nitro-iodoplatinates).  M'jPtI|i.i(N02)a:.  A  few 
of  these  salts  are  described  by  V6zes  (O.  B.  113, 
696).  A  nitroso-platim-iodide,  KjPt(N0)l5,  is 
also  described. 

Flatini-molybdates.  By  boiling  Pt(OH,) 
with  an  acidified  solution  of  Na  molybdate,  Gibbs 
{Am.  S.  [3]  14,  61)  obtained  a  complex  com- 
pound which  may  provisionally  be  classed  as  a 
platini-molybdate,  4Na2O.10MoO3.PtO2.29H2O. 

Flatini-nitrobromides ;  v.  Platini-bromo- 
NITBITES,  p.  282. 

Flatini-nitrocUorides ;  v.  FijAtini-chlobo- 
miBiTES,  supra. 

Flatini-nitro-iodides;  v.  Flatini-iodo- 
nitbhes,  supra. 

Flatini-tnngBtates.  Complex  compounds  of 
PtOj,  WO3,  and  strong  bases  (v.  Gibbs,  Am.  S.  [3] 
14,  61 ;  Bosenheim,  B.  24,  2397). 

PLATING-  COMPOUNDS.  These  com- 
pounds are  derived  from  platinous  compounds, 
especially  from  PtCLj,  FtBr^,  and  Ptij ;  they 
generally  react  as  salts  of  acids  of  the  form 
HjPtXj,  where  X  is  a  monovalent  negative 
radicle,  generally  01,  Br,  or  I. 

Flatino-bromhydric  acid  HjPtBr,  {Brorno- 
platinous  acid).  This  compound  is  probably 
contained  in  a  solution  of  PtBr^  in  HBrAq. 

Flatino-bromides  M'jPtBrj  {Brom^plati- 
nites).  Only  one  of  these  salts,  KjPtBrj,  has 
been  isolated.  Potassium  plaUno-bromide  is 
obtained  by  adding  a  very  little  water  to  a  mix- 
ture of  the  corresponding  01  salt  and  NaBr,  in 
the  ratio  KjPtCli :  4NaBr,  boiling,  sucking  up 
the  clear  liquid  from  ppd.  NaOl,  and  allowing  to 
cool,  when  the  salt  crystallises  in  dark-brown 
octahedra,  or  brown-red  needles,  which  are  very 
sol.  water  (Thomsen,  J.pr.  [2]  15,  294).  Thom- 
son {Th.  3,  480)  gives  [2KBr,Pt,Br«]  =  82,310. 

FlatiBO-bromonitrites  v,  Plahmo-niibiies, 
p.  284. 

Flatino-clilorliydiic  acid  HjPt0l4  {Chloro- 
plattnous  add),  .This  acid  has  not  been  isolated ; 
but  it  almost  certainly  exists  in  a  solution  of 
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PtCIj  in  HCIAq,  in  the  liquid  obtained  by  decom- 
posing BaPtClj  by  the  equivalent  quantity  of 
HjSO^Aq  (Nilson,  J.pr.  [2]  15,  260),  and  in  the 
solution  formed  when  cone.  HjPtClgAq  is  added 
to  hot  eono.KjPtOl^Aq  (Thomsen,  J,  pr.  [2]  15, 
294).  When  these  liquids  are  evaporated  invacuo, 
a  residue  is  obtained  agreeing  in  composition 
with  the  formula  HPtCl3.2HjO(  =  HCl.PtClj.2H20 
=  H^tOl3(OH).H20) ;  at  100°  this  loses  H,0  and 
EGl  and  leaves  PtGl,  (Nilson,  l.c.). 

FUtino-chlorides  M'^PtCli  (Chloroplatimtes). 
These  salts  are  obtained  by  evaporating  metallic 
chlorides  with  PtOljAq,  or  in  many  cases  by  re- 
ducing platini-chlorides.  Most  of  the  platino- 
chlorides  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystal- 
lise only  from  very  cone,  solutions,  generally 
forming  dark-red  crystals.  Many  of  them  are 
described  by  Nilson  (/.  pr.  [2]  15, 260).  Thomsen 
(Th.  3,  430)  gives  [Pt,C1^2M01Aq]  =  41,830;  and 
[Pt,0,4M01Aq]  =  31,550;  where  M  =  H,  E,  Na, 
Am,  JBa,  ^Ca,  ^Sr,  or  ^Mg. 

AmUONIUU  FliATINO-CHLOBIDE  Am^PtCl^ 

(Ammonvwm  chloroplatinite).  Obtained,  in 
four-sided  prisms,  by  adding  AmCl  to  PtCl,  in 
HCIAq,  and  evaporating ;  also  by  reducing  hot 
AnijPtCleAq  by  SOj,  or  hot  H^PtCljAq  by  SOj 
and  then  adding  AmCl  (Peyrone,  A.  55,  205 ; 
Thomsen,  B.  2,  668;  Grimm,  A.  99,  95). 
[Pt,CP,2AmCl]  =  43,550  {Th.  3,  430). 

Potassium  PLAiiNo-OHiiOiiiDE  K^PtClj  (Po- 
tassium chloroplatimte).  Large,  ruby-red,  four- 
Bided  prisms;  S.G.  3-2909  at  21°;  easily  sol. 
vater,  insol.  alcohol  (Nilson).  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  not  ppd.  by  soda  or  potash  when  cold ; 
on  boiling,  all  the  Pt  is  thrown  down  as  Pt(OH)j 
(Thomsen,  J.  pr.  [2]  15,  295).  [Pt,C1^2KCl] 
=  45,170  {Th.  3,  430).  Obtained  by  adding  ECl 
to  PtClj  in  HOlAq,  and  evaporating  (Magnus,  P. 
14,  241) ;  also  by  reducing  E^PtClsAq  by  H,S 
(Bottger,  J.  ■pr.  91,  251),  or  better  by  Cu2Cl2 
(Thomsen,  J.  pr.  [2]  15,  294).  E^PtClj  is  made 
into  a  paste  with  water,  warmed,  and  moist 
CujGl,  is  added,  little  by  little,  until  a  small 
excess  is  present;  the  Uquld,  which  is  nearly 
black,  is  filtered,  the  red  crystals  which  separate 
on  cooling  are  washed  with  alcohol  and  re-crys- 
tallised. 

r/ie  following  platino-chlorides  haive  been 
isolated  and  described  :  Ba,  with  3aq ;  Be,  with 
5aq  ;  Ca,  with  8aq ;  Cs  (Bottger,  J.  pr.  91,  251) ; 
Co,  with  6aq;  Cu,  with  6aq  (Thomsen,  l.c.; 
Millon  a.  Commaille,  C.  B.  57,  822) ;  Fe»°',  with 
6aq;  Pb;  Li,  with  6aq;  Mg,  with  63q;  Mn, 
with  6aq ;  Ni,  with  6aq ;  Eb  ;  Ag  ;  Na,  with  4aq; 
Sr,  with  6aq ;  Tl ;  Zn,  with  6aq  (Hiinefeld,  8. 
60, 197) .  Compounds  of  PtCLj  with  the  chlorides 
of  the  following  metals  are  also  described  by 
Nilson  (Z.C.) ;  Al,  Oe,  Cr,  Di,  Er,  La,  Th,  and  Y. 

Flatiuo-chlorouitrites ;  v.  Flaiino-iiixiiites, 
imfra. 

Flatiuo-chlorophospliates  {Phospho-platino- 
chlorides).  Several  salts,  and  a  few  acids,  con- 
taining Pt,  CI,  and  P  have  been  isolated  by 
Schutzenberger  {Bl.  [2]  17,  482;  18,  101,  148). 
The  classification  of  these  compounds  is  very  in- 
complete. The  following  scheme  is  accepted  as 
provisional  (c/.  Seubert,  Ladenburg's  Sand- 
wOrterhuoh  der  Chemie,  9,  314) : 

Platimo-chlorophosphoric  acid  CljPt:P(OH)j ; 
by  dissolving  CliPt.PCl,  in  water  and  cryst^- 


Using;  (Cl2Pt:PO,)2Fb,.Saq,  and  Tarions  esters, 
isolated. 

Platmo-ehlorodiphosphoric  acid 
P(0H)3 
CLPt:l  ;   by  the  action  of  moist  air  on 

P(OH), 
Cl^PtrPCla-POlj ;  ethyl  ester  also  isolated. 
Platvno-ehloropyrophosphorio  acid 
P(OH), 

GlFt:  O         ;    by   warming     a     solution     of 

P(OH),  ' 
CljPt:PCl3.PCla. 

Platino-chloro-anhydropyrophosphoric  acid 
KOH), 

ClPt:  0       ;  by  heating  the  foregoing  acid  to 

P(OH) 
150°. 

Ethyl  diplatino-chloro-phosphate 

c}^|i>P(OEt),;    by  dissolving '^}^|>PCl3   ia 

alcohol ;  corresponding  acid  not  isolated  (Cochin, 
0.  B.  86, 1402). 

Flatino-cyanides  and  derivatives ;  v.  vol.  ii. 
p.  344. 

Flatino-iodhydric  acid  H^Ptl^  {lodoplaHnp 
ous  acid).  This  acid  prpbably  exists  in  a  solu- 
tion of  PtI,  in  EXAq. 

Flatino-iodonitrites ;  v.  PiiAirao-NiriiiTEs. 

Flatiuo-nitrites,  and  dervoatwes.  Platinous 
nitrite  [Pt(N02)2]  has  not  been  isolated ;  but 
several  compounds  are  known  in  which  the  group 
Pt(N02)2  forms  part  of  the  acidic  radicle.  These 
platino-nitrites  belong  to  the  form  M2Pt(N02)j ; 
they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  double  salts,  but 
as  derivatives  of  the  acid  H2Pt(N02)i ;  the  or. 
dinary  reagents  for  Pt  do  not  show  the  presence 
of  this  metal  in  solutions  of  these  salts,  nor  do 
these  solutions  give  the  reactions  of  nitrites ; 
their  solutions  doubtless  contain  the  ions  M  and 
Pt(N02)4.  Most  of  the  platino-nitrites  are  ob- 
tained from  the  potassium  salt  EjPt(N02)4,  which 
is  formed  by  the  reaction  of  equivalent  weights 
of  KJPtOl,  and  ENOj. 

Platino-nixbous  acid  HjPt(N0j)4  has  not 
been  obtained  pure,  but  it  doubtless  exists 
in  the  solution  obtained  by  decomposing 
BaPt(NOj),  by  H^SOjAq;  on  evaporation,  this 
solution  gives  red  crystals  (Lang,  J.  pr.  83, 415), 
but  the  process  causes  partial  decomposition  to 
triplatino-octonitrous  acid  H4Pt30(NOj)j.2ILO 
(Nilson,  B.  10,  934). 

POIABSIUM  PLAXraO-NIXEIXB  E2Pt(N02)4 

{Potassium  mtroplatimlte).  Small,  lustrous, 
colourless,  monoclinic  prisms ;  by  mixing  solu- 
tions of  equivalent  weights  of  E2PtCl4  and  ENOj, 
and  evaporating  (Topsoe,  J.  1879.  307).  S.  3-8 
at  15° ;  more  sol.  hot  water.  Combmes  with 
Br  and  CI  to  form  potassium  plaUm-dibromo- 
[dichloro-}  nitrites,  E2PtBr2[Cy  (NOj)!.  Most  of 
the  other  platino-nitrites  are  obtained  from 
this  salt,  by  adding  AgNO,Aq,  separating 
Ag2Pt(N02)4,  and  decomposing  this  by  metallic 
chlorides ;  or  making  BaPt(N0j)4,  by  the  action 
of  BaCljAq  on  the  silver  salt,  and  decomposing 
this  by  sulphates  (Nilson,  B.  9, 1722;  10,  930 ; 
11,  879 ;  V.  also  Blomstrand,  J.  pr.  [2]  3, 186). 
The  other  platino-nitrites  which  have  been 
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Isolated  ares  Al,  Am,  03,  Ce,  Or, Co,  Di,  Sr,  Fe, 
La,  Pb,  lii,  Mg,  Mn,  Hg,  Ni,  Ag,  Na,  Tl,  Y,  and 
Zn. 

FUTINO-BBOUOIIITBITES         i/P^^tC^O,)  t^Jiz^^. 

A  few  of  these  salts  have  been  obtained  by 
Vtees  (0.  B.  113,  696 ;  115,  44).  Potassium 
platmo-bromomtrite  K2PtBr(N02)3  and  di- 
bromo-mirite  KjPtBrj(NOj)j  are  described. 

PLATlNO-OHlOKONITBrTES         M^^Q!i02)i-x01x, 

VSzes  (2.C.)  has  described  the  potassium  mono- 
chloro-salt  E^FtC^NOj),,  and  the  dichloro-salt 
KjPt01,(N0,)j. 

FiiAinio-ioDO-KiTBiTES  M2Ft(K02)4-xIx  (Nil- 
son,  B.  10,  930 ;  11,  879  ;  Groth,  Z.  K.  4,  469  ; 
V^zes,  C.  B.  115, 44).  Potassium platino-di-iodo- 
nitrite  KfPtl2(N02)2.2H20  is  obtained,  in  small, 
black  crystals,  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  I  on  KjPtlNOJ^.  The  other  salts 
isolated  are  those  of  Al,  Am,  Ba,  Be,  Cd,  Cs,  Ca, 
Ce,  Co,  On,  Di,  Fe,  La,  Pb,  Li,  Mg,  Mn,  Ni,  Bb, 
Ag,  Na,  Sr,  Tl,  T,  and  Zn. 

Flatino-nitrobromides ;  v.  FLAimo-BBOuo- 
KiTBiTES,  supra. 

Flatiuo-nltrochlorides ;  v.  PiiAiino-chlobo- 
NUBiTEs,  supra. 

Flatino-nitro-iodides ;  v.  Flaiino-iodo- 
NiTBiTES,  supra. 

Flatino-ozalic  acid  and  platino-oxalates 
H2Pt(CjOj2  and  U\Vt(Ofit).,  (Soderbaum,  Bl.  [2] 
45,  188).  The  sodium  salt  Na,.^'Pt{C.flt),.4:B.fi 
is  obtained,  iu  copper-coloured  crystals,  by 
heating  NaaO.3FtOj.6HjO,  with  1|  parts 
crystallised  oxalic  aoid,  cooling  the  blue- 
colonred  liquid,  treating  the  brown  needles 
which  separate  with  hot  water,  and  crys- 
tallising ;  sometimes  the  salt  separates  with 
5H.fl  as  golden-coloured  crystals.  The  other 
salts  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition  from 
the  Na  salt ;  they  seem  to  exist  in  two  forms 
corresponding  with  the  two  sodium  salts.  Pla- 
tino-oxalio  acid  'E^i{Gj^^^.'iB.fi  is  obtained 
as  red,  lustrous,  metal-like  crystals  by  decom- 
posing the  silver  salt  with  the  equivalent  weight 
of  HClAq,  filtering,  and  concentrating  the  blue 
solution  m  vacuo.  Salts  of  the  following  nietals 
are  described  by  Soderbaum  (2.c.) :  Am,  Ba,  Ca, 
Mg,  Mn,  Ni,  K,  Ag,  Na,  Sr,  and  Zn. 

Platino-phosphochlorideB  v.  Flatino-chlobo- 

FEOSFHAIES,  p.  284. 

Flatino-seleno-stannates.  Schneider  (J.pr. 
[2]  44, 507)  has  described  two  salts,  EjPtgSnSe, 
and  NajFtjSnSej,  which  may  be  called  platino- 
seleno-stannates.  They  are  formed  by  heating 
together  Ft  black,  SnScj,  KjCO,  or  NajCOj,  and 
Se. 

Platino-stannates.  This  name  may  be  given 
to  some  compounds  derived  from  the  acids 
H,PtjSnjO,  and  HjPtjSnjOj,  described  by 
Schneider  (P.  136,  105)  and  Schiitzenberger 
(O.  B.  98,  985) ;  of.  also  L6vy  a.  Bourgeois  {C.B. 
94,  1365). 

Platino-snlphocyanbydric  acid,  and  salts  v. 

vol.  ii.  p.  357. 

Flatino-snlphonates,  and  deri/oatMiea  (Liebig, 
A.  23,  23  ;  Litton  a.  Schnedermann,  A.  42,316; 
Bimbaum,  A.  139,  164;  152,  137;  159,  116; 
Dobereiner,  J.^w.  15,  315  ;  Lang,  J.pr.  83,  415). 
{Platmo-sulpMtes.  Sulpho-platinites.)  When 
KjPtOl,  is  heated  with  KHSOjAq,  or  SOj  is 
passed  into  KjSOjAq  holding  Pt(0H)4  in  sus- 
pension, the  liquid  is  neutralised  ij  E,CO,  and 


evaporated,  yellow,  microscopic  crystals  are  ob- 
tained of  K^t(KS03)4.2HjO.  From  this  potas- 
sium platino-sulphonate  other  similar  salts  are 
obtained.  These  salts  are  better  regarded  as 
derived  fiovaplatino-sulphomcacid  HjPt(HS03)4 
than  as  double  compounds  of  FtSO,  and 
KjSOj[KjFt(KSO,)4  =  PtS03.3KjS03];  they  are 
analogous  to  the  platino-chlorides  MjPtClt  and 
the  platino-nitrites  MjFtlNOj)^.  The  ammo- 
nium, sodium,  and  silver  salts  have  been 
isolated.  Sodium-platino-oxy-sulphonia  acid 
Na2Pt(HS0,)20  and  ammordum-platino-oxy- 
sulphonic  acid  Am2Ft(HS0a)20  have  also  been 
isolated. 

FiiAimo  •  CHLOBOBULFEONATES  {Platino- 

chlorosulpMtes.  Sulpho  -  chloroplatvnites). 

MiaPt-Clj-M'SOj.  The       potassium        salt 

KjPt.Cl3.KSO,  is  obtained  by  warming  KjPtCla 
with  SOjAq,  evaporating,  and  adding  KOI. 
Ammonium  platino  -  chlorosulphomc  acid 
AmjPt.Cl3.HSO3  crystallises  from  a  solution  of 
AmjFtClg,  or  AmjPtCl,,  in  warm  cone.  SOjAq ; 
the  potassium  and  sodium  salts  of  this  acid  are 
known.  A  complex  acid,  AmH.Ft.Cl.SO,.HSO„ 
and  the  salts  AmK.Pt.Cl.SO3.KSO,  and 
Amj.Pt.Cl.SOa.SOgAm  have  been  isolated, 

Flatino-thiosnlphates.  A  few  salts  have  been 
obtained  which  may  be  regarded  as  compounds 
of  hypothetical  ^platinous  thiosulphate  and 
sodium  thiosulphate  PtSj03.a;NajSj03.j/HjO, 
where  x  is  3,  4,  6,  and  7.  They  may  also  be 
looked  on  as  derivatives  of  the  hypothetical 
acid  H2Ft(SjO,H)x,  where  H  is  replaced  by  Na 
(Schottlander,  A.  140,  200  ;  Jochum,  G.  0. 1885. 

I  642).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

I  PLATimiM:  Ft.  At.  w.  194-3.  Mol.  w. 
unknown.  Melts  at  0. 1775°  (Violle,  C.  B.  89, 
702)  J  older  determinations  generally  gave  m.p. 
c.  2000°  (for  references  v.  Carnelley's  Melting  and 
Boiling  Point  Tables,  p.  10),  although  Becquerel 
(0.  B.  57,  855)  gave  1460°-1480°.  S.G.  21-48 
to  21-5  at  17-6°,  after  melting  in  H  (Deville  a. 
Debray,  0.  B.  81, 839 ;  for  other  values  v.  Clarke's 
Specific  Gra/oity  Tables,  2nd  edit.  p.  15).  S.H. 
-03243  (Eegnault);  -0314  (Dulong  a.  Petit); 
-0317  +  -000012*  at  t°  (VioUe,  P.  M.  [5]  4,  318). 
C.B.  (linear  at  40°)  -00000899  (Fizeau,  O.  B.  68, 
1125,  for  Ft  that  had  been  melted) ;  from  0°  to 
100°,  -00000881  (Calvert  a.  Johnson, B.  A.  1858. 
for  hammered  Ft).  T.C.  (Ag  =  1000)  379  (C.  a. 
J.,  l.c.) ;  c.  84  (Wiedemann  a.  Franz,  J.  1855. 91). 
Heat  of  fusion  c.  5276  (for  194  g.)  (Violle,  l.o.). 
E.G.  (Ag  =  100)  8-042  at  12°-13°  (Becquerel, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  17,242);  10-53  at  20-7°  (Matthiessen, 
P.  103,  428).  For  electrical  resistance  of  Ft  wire 
V.  Arndtsen  (P.  104, 1).  Crystallises  in  the'regular 
system  {v.  infra,  Properties).  For  chief  lines  in 
emission-spectrum  v.  B.  A.  1884.  436. 

Occurrence. — Alloyed  with  Ir,  Fd,  Rh,  Au, 
Cu,  and  Fe  in  the  sands  of  many  rivers,  often 
associated  with  titaniferous  iron  and  chrome- 
iron,  and  in  the  older  rocks  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  The  quantity  of  Ft  in  'platinum 
ores,'  varies  from  c.  50  to  c.  90  p.c.  A  Canadian 
Ni  ore  was  found  by  Clarke  a.  Gatlett  to  contain 
from  -008  to  -02  p.c.  Ft  (Am.  S.  37,  572).  In 
1741  Watson  received  some  particles  of  a  metal- 
like substance  from  the  gold-bearing  sand  of  the 
river  Pinto  in  New  Granada ;  the  shining  silvery 
particles  were  called  in  the  district  where  they 
ocoxiTteA.  platina  del  Pimto  {platina=daadavitiye 
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of  apaniBh^?ate=saver).  Watson  extracted  a 
new  metal  from  the  substance  sent  him,  and 
called  it  platinum  {T.  1750.  585).  For  a  short 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Pt  metals,  v.  Noble 
METALS,  iv.  628. 

Fcyrmation. — 1.  By  decomposition  of  PtClj  or 
(NHj).^t0l5  by  heat.— 2.  By  heating  an  alloy  of 
Pt  and  Pb  in  a  current  of  air,  whereby  the  Pb  is 
oxidised  and  the  Pt  remains. — 3.  By  reducing 
many  Pt  salts  by  Zn,  Fe,  NaOHAq  and 
FeSOjAq,  NajCOjAq  and  sugar,  alcohol  added  to 
an  alkaline  solution,  &c. 

Prepa/ration. — 1.  The  Pt  ore  is  obtained  as  a 
fine  powder  by  fusing  with  2  or  3  times  its 
weight  of  Zn,  powdering  the  brittle  alloy  so 
formed,  and  removing  the  Zu  by  dilute  HjSO^Aq 
(Descotils,  O.  A.  27,  281 ;  Hess,  /.  pr.  40,  498). 
'The  residue  is  heated  to  redness,  then  warmed 
with  HOlAq  (to  remove  portions  of  the  baser 
metals),  and  then  treated  with  cold  Ofgua  regia 
which  dissolves  Au.  The  residue  is  heated,  in 
retorts,  with  aqtia  regia ;  the  solution  contains 
most  of  the  Pt,  along  with  Eh,  Pd,  and  a  little 
Ir;  in  the  residue  are  found  osm -iridium  {v. 
vol.  iii.  p.  47),  Ku,  and  a  little  Pt.  The  acid  is 
distilled  off,  carrying  with  it  most  of  the  Os  as 
OsO, ;  the  concentrated  solution  is  neutralised 
by  Na^COs,  and  the  Pd  is  ppd.  as  PdCyj  by 
^S^Ji  i  NHjCl  is  added  to  the  filtrate,  and 
(NH4)jPtCl5  is  thus  ppd.  mixed  with  some 
(NH^)2lrCl8.  The  Ir  salt  may  be  removed  by 
digesting  with  slightly  warm  KCNAq  until  the 
undissolved  portion  is  light  yellow;  the  salt 
IrClj.SNHjCl  is  thus  formed  and  dissolved,  while 
(NHJjPtCl,  remains  (Wohler  a.  Muokl6,  A.  104, 
368).  Or  the  NH^.Pt  and  NHj.Ir  chlorides  may 
be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  Ir  salt  reduced 
to  IrCl3.3NH<01,  which  dissolves,  by  SO^  (c/. 
Imdium,  vol.  iii.  p.  46).  The  residual  ammonium 
platinichloride  is  then  heated  until  all  NH,  and 
01  are  volatilised. — 2.  Finely-divided  Pt  ore  is 
dissolved  in  aqua  regia  diluted  with  2  pts.  water, 
under  increased  pressure  (which  aids  the  solu- 
tion) ;  the  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
is  heated  to  125°,  whereby  the  chlorides  of  Pd 
and  Ir  are  reduced  to  the  lower  chlorides  ;  treat- 
ment with  HOLAq  dissolves  PtOl4,  which  is  ppd. 
as  (NHJ^PtOlj  by  addition  of  NH^Cl  (Hermus,  v. 
Hofmann's  Chem.  Industrie  a/uf  der  Wiener 
Weltausstelhmg,  2,  999  ;  v.  also  DuUo,  J.  pr.  78, 
369). — 3.  Commercial  Pt  is  melted  with  6  times 
its  weight  of  Pb,  the  granulated  alloy  is  treated 
with  dilute  HNOjAq  (1:8  by  volume),  which 
dissolves  most  of  the  Pb,  Cu,  Pd,  and  Bh  ;  the 
black  residue  is  dissolved  in  diluted  aqua  regia — 
Ir  remains  undissolved — the  solution  is  eva- 
porated with  HjSOjAq,  whereby  Pb  is  removed 
as  PbSO,,  the  filtrate  and  washings  are  mixed 
with  excess  of  NH4OI  and  some  NaOl,  heated  tc 
80°,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days ;  the 
pp.  is  washed  repeatedly  with  saturated 
NHjClAq,  and  then  with  very  dilute  EClAq  ;  it 
is  then  dried,  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  Pt 
vessel  with  KHSO4  and  a  little  NH„HSO„  and 
washed  with  boiling  water— Eh  goes  into  solution 
as  Eh-K  disulphate,  and  finely-divided  Pt  remains 
(Matthey,  Pr.  28,  463).  For  other  methods  v. 
Deville  a.  Debray,  A.  Ch.  [3]  56,  385  j  61,  5.— 
4.  Pure  Pt  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution 
of  the  ore  in  aqua  regia  with  HOLAq  till  HNO, 
is  nearly  removed,  adding  NaOHAq  till  strongly 


alkaline,  boiling  for  a  long  time  (the  alkalinity- 
gradually  disappears,  owing  to  formation  of 
NaOlOAq),  adding  alcohol,  and  then  making  the 
turbid  liquid  acid  by  HClAq,  filtering  from  olive- 
green  IrClj,  and  ppg.  by  cone.  NH^OlAq  (W.  von 
Schneider,  A.  Suppl.  5,  261).  The  Pt  obtained 
by  strongly  hekting  the  ppd.  (NHJjPtOl,  should 
be  dissolved  in  diluted  aqua  regia,  and  re-ppd. 
by  addition  of  NH4OI ;  on  heating  this  pp.  pure 
Pt  remains  (Seubert,  A.  207,  8).  For  another 
method  of  obtaining  pure  Pt,  v.  Mylius  a.  Fors< 
ter,  B.  25,  665. 

The  finely-divided  Pt  obtained  by  the  above 
methods  may  be  fused  into  a  lump  by  the  use  of 
the  0-H  flame.  The  metal  is  placed  in  a  cavity 
made  in  a  block  of  lime  (made  by  strongly  heat- 
ing marble),  which  is  covered  by  another  block, 
through  the  top  of  which  a  hole  is  pierced  to 
admit  the  flame  (u.  Deville  a.  Debray,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
56,  385 ;  cf.  Platinum  in  Diotionabt  of  Applied 
Ohemisiby). 

P  2  a  £  in  u  m  &  2  a  c  Tc,  which  is  extremely  finely- 
divided  Pt,  is  obtained  by  reducing  solutions  of 
some  Pt  salts  by  certain  organic  reducing  com- 
pounds, or  by  Zn  or  Mg,  &c.  PtCl^Aq  may  be 
reduced  by  Mg  (Bottger,  J.  pr.  [2]  2,  137),  ziuo- 
dust  or  Fe  in  powder  (Brunner,  A.  109,  253), 
FeS0,Aq  and  NaOHAq  (Hempel,  A.  107,  97), 
sugar  and  NajCOjAq,  or  by  alcohol.  Pt  black 
is  also  formed  by  fusing  Pt  with  twice  its  weight 
of  Zn,  powdering  the  alloy,  dissolving  out  Zn  by 
HjSO^Aq,  and  washing  with  very  dilute  HNOjAq 
(Dobereiner,  A.  17,  67).  Loew  {B.  23,  289) 
recommends  to  dissolve  50  g.  PtCl,  in  50-60  c.c. 
water,  to  add  c.  70  c.c.  formic  aldehyde  solution 
of  40  to  45  p.c,  to  cool,  and  then  to  add  gradually 
50  g.  NaOH.  in  50  c.c.  water,  to  set  aside  for 
12  hours,  and  then  to  filter  and  wash  until  the 
washings  pass  through  black,  when  the  washing 
should  be  stopped  for  some  hours,  and  continued 
when  the  washings  again  pass  through  colourless 
(0  is  absorbed  and  temperature  rises) ;  the  residue 
is  washed  until  quite  free  from  NaOl,  and  dried 
over  HjjSOi.  Liebig  (P.  17,  101)  dissolved  PtCl^ 
in  warm  cone.  KOHAq,  added  alcohol  to  the  hot 
liquid  till  CO2  came  off  freely,  decanted,  washed 
the  ppd.  Pt,  successively,  with  alcohol,  HCIAq, 
EOHAq,  and  finally,  several  times,  with  boiling 
water. 

Crystals  of  platinum  are  obtained  by 
heating  Pt  to  redness,  in  a  glass  or  pqrcelain 
tube,  in  a  stream  of  dry  01,  for  twenty-four 
hours  (Hodgkinson  a.  Lowndes,  O.  N.  58, 158, 
223  ;  Seelheim,  B.  12,  2066  ;  Joly,  N.  43,  541 ; 
cf.  Troost  a.  Hautefeuille,  C.  B.  84,  94).  Joly 
(N.  43,  541)  obtained  cubical  crystals  of  Pt, 
about  •!  mm.  in  length,  by  sprinkling  some  finely- 
powdered  topaz  on  a  ribbon  of  Pt,  and  heating  to 
bright  redness  by  an  electric  current  for  c.  two 
hours.  Moissan  (C.  B.  109,  807)  obtained  crys- 
talline Pt  by  heating  dry  PtFj,  in  a  Pt  tube,  to 
bright  redness.  Pt  that  has  been  melted  shows  a 
crystalline  structure  when  touched  with  aqtrn 
regia  {cf.  Koettig,  J.  pr.  71, 190 ;  Nogu^s,  C.  B. 
47,  832 ;  Kalischer,  B.  15,  706 ;  MaUet,  Am.  S. 
[2]  20,  340  ;  Phipson,  0.  N.  5, 144), 

Treatment  of  platinum  reiidues. — Pt  resi- 
dues accumulated  in  the  laboratory  generally 
contain  Pt  as  (NHJjPtOl, ;  the  liquid  portion 
usually  contains  alcohol.  The  solid  part  ii 
warmed,  in  a  w^ter-bath,  with  KjOO,Aq,  EOHAq|, 
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or  NaOHAq,  and  the  alooholio  liquid  is  added 
little  by  little,  or  HCO^Na  is  added  (DuviUier, 
C.  B.  84,  444),  tiU  the  salt  is  reduced  to  Pt. 
The  Maok  residue  is  washed,  dried,  boiled  with 
HOlAq,  and  again  washed  and  dried  (Knosel,  B. 
6,1159). 

Properties. — Compact  platinum  is  a 
white  metal  with  a  greyish  tinge;  it  is  easily 
polished,  thereby  acquiring  a  very  high  lustre. 
Much  softer  than  Ag,  rather  softer  than  Cu ; 
thin  plates  or  wire  can  be  out  easily  with  scissors. 
Without  taste  or  smell.  Very  malleable  and 
ductile ;  a  wire  2  mm.  diameter  breaks  with  a 
weight  of  124  kilos;  tenacity  is,  therefore,  e. 
same  as  Fe.  Pure  Pt  can  be  drawn  into  very 
thin  wire;  by  fusing  into  Ag  wire,  drawing 
out,  and  dissolving  away  the  Ag,  a  wire  of  Pt 
'0009  mm.  diameter  is  said  to  have  been  ob- 
tained (Gaiffe,  C.  B.  1877.  625).  Most  easily 
fused  of  Pt  metals  except  Pd;  very  thin  wire 
melts  in  the  outer  blow-pipe  flame ;  larger 
masses  require  the  0-H  flange.  Becomes  soft 
and  workable  much  below  its  m.p.  Melts  in  an 
ordinary  flre,  owing  to  combination  with  0  or 
Si  (Heraeus,  D.  P.  J.  167,  132 ;  DeviUe,  A.  Ch. 
[3]46,182;  Boussingault,0.iJ.82,591;  Sohutzen- 
berger  a.  Colson,  C.  B.  94,  1710).  Crystallises 
in  the  regular  system,  chiefly  in  octahedral  and 
dodeoahedral  forms  {v.  Seelheim,  B.  12,  2066). 
Said  to  volatUise  to  some  considerable  extent 
when  kept  molten  (Deville  a.  Debray,  G.  B.  44, 
1101).  By  heating  in  certain  gases,  especially 
in  CI,  volatUe  compounds  are  formed  and  again 
decomposed.  Molten  Ft  absorbs  0,  and  '  spits ' 
when  cooled  rapidly. 

Pt  occludes  H.  According  to  Graham  (P.  M. 
[4]  36,  63),  Pt  foil  absorbs  five  to  six  times  its 
own  volume  of  H  at  a  dull-red  heat ;  Berthelot 
{C.B.  94,  1383)  says  that  Pt  absorbs  from  80 
to  120  times  its  volume  of  H,  probably  with 
formation  of  definite  compounds.  Berliner  (W. 
35,  791 ;  cf.  Neumann,  M.  13,  40)  found  that 
ordinary  Pt  foil  absorbed  127  volumes  of  H ; 
foil  that  had  been  quite  freed  from  gases  and 
cleaned  absorbed  200  vols,  of  H  and  80  vols,  of 
O  or  CO.  The  whole  of  the  occluded  gas  is  re- 
moved, with  difficulty,  by  strongly  heating  in, 
vacuo ;  under  ordinary  conditions  about  80  vols. 
of  H  are  retained.  0  is  also  occluded  by  Ft 
foil,  and  the  condensed  O  brings  about  oxida- 
tions, e.g.  electrolytic  gas  (H^  +  O)  explodes 
when  exposed  to  Ft  foil  at  o.  180°  (Berliner, 
Z.C.).  !Qt  is  pervious  to  E  at  a  bright-red  heat ; 
Graham  (P.  M.  [4]  32,  401,  503)  found  that 
489*2  c.c.  H  passed,  per  minute,  through  Pt  foU 
1-1  mm.  thick  and  having  a  surface  of  1  square 
metre.  Gases  other  than  H  scarcely  diffused 
through  at  all. 

Pt  is  not  acted  on  by  pure  HOlAq,  HNOjAq, 
or  ILjSOjAq,  nor  is  it  attacked  by  O;  various 
mixtures  of  acids  dissolve  it.  Ft  is  acted  on  by 
CI  and  by  substances  which  evolve  CI ;  also,  at 
high  temperatures,  by  molten  alkaUs,  nitrates, 
ECN,  a  mixture  of  alkali  carbonates  with  S, 
by  F  and  Si,  and  by  most  of  the  metals. 

Platinum  black  is  a  porous,  heavy,  very 
finely-divided  black  powder,  which  becomes 
metal-Uke,  grey,  and  lustrous  when  rubbed; 
S.G.  15-8  to  17'6.  Ft  black  absorbs  large  quan- 
tities of  certain  gases,  especially  0  ;  according 
tp  })Qb9ieiner  {A.  17>  67),  from  173  to  253  vols. 


O  are  occluded  by  1  vol.  Pt  black.  The  0  con- 
densed in  Pt  black  is  able  to  bring  about  many 
processes  of  rapid  oxidation :  H,  CO,  G^B.,, 
CjHbO  gas,  EtjO  vapour,  &a.,  are  rapidly  oxi- 
dised, generally  with  ignition  (v.  von  Mulder, 
B.  T.  a.  2,  44;  Schonbein,  J.  pr.  98,  76;  P. 
105,  258 ;  von  Mulder  a.  van  der  Meulen,  B.  T.  G. 
1, 167) ;  alcohol  is  oxidised  to  acetic  acid,  formic 
and  oxalic  acids  to  COj  and  H^O,  Asfi,  to  As^Oj 
(von  Mulder,  B.  T.  G.  2,  44).  Pt  black  charged 
with  H  acts  as  a  reducer ;  water  is  formed  when 
the  hydrogenised  Pt  black  is  brought  into  0  ( Wilm, 
B.  14,  878  ;  Berthelot,  C.  B.  94, 1377) ;  aqueous 
solutions  of  KOIO3,  ENO3,  KiFeCye,  also  C^H^NOj, 
&a.,  are  reduced  (Gladstone  a.  Tribe,  0.  N.  37, 
245) ;  ozone  is  reduced  to  0  (von  M.  a.  van  der 
M.,  I.e.).  One  cause  of  these  actions  is  probably 
the  heat  produced  during  the  condensation  of 
the  gases  in  the  porous  Ft.  (cf.  Berthelot,  A.  Gh. 
[5]  30,  519) ;  it  is  not  probable  that  an  oxide 
of  Pt  is  formed  and  then  reduced  {v.  V.  Meyer, 
J.pr.  [2]  14,  124  ;  cf.  Tommasi,  B.  11,  811). 

The  at.  w.  of  Pt  has  been  determined  (1)  by 
strongly  heating  PtClj  (Berzelius,  P.  8,  179 
[1818]) ;  (2)  by  determining  Ft  in  K^FtClj,  and 
by  finding  the  ratio  of  Pt:KCl  in  the  same  salt 
(B.,  P.  13,  469  [1826] ;  Andrews,  Ghem.  Gazette, 
1852.  379);  (3)  by  analyses  of  KjFtClj  and 
(NHJjFtOl.  (Seubert,  A.  207,  29  [1800]  j  Hal- 
berstadt,  B.  17,  2962  [1884];  cf.  Dittmar  a. 
MoArthur,  E.  Tr.  33,  561  [1888],  and  criticism 
thereon  by  Seubert,  B.  21,  2179) ;  (4)  by  deter- 
mining S.H.  of  soUd  Pt  (VioUe,  P.  M.  [5]  4, 
318).-  As  no  V.D.  of  a  Pt  compound  has  yet 
been  determined,  the  at.  w.  cannot  be  found  by 
the  direct  application  of  the  law  of  Avogadro, 
The  older  deterniinations  gave  196  to  197  ;  Seu- 
bert proved  that  the  true  value  is  0. 194-5,  which 
is  between  the  values  for  Ir  (192-5)  and  Au 
(196-8).  No  compound  of  Pt  has  been  gasified 
from  which  the  valency  of  the  atom  of  Pt  in 
gaseous  molecules  can  be  determined.  Pt  is 
closely  aUied  to  Ir,  and  less  closely  to  Os,  in  its 
chemical  properties.  It  is  distinctly  metallic 
physically,  and,  on  the  whole,  chemically  also. 
PtO^  is  both  basic  and  acidic ;  Pt  forms  nume- 
rous acids  by  combining  with  H  and  negative 
radicles  such  as  Cl^,  (N02)4Cl2,  (CN)„  (SCN)^,  &o. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  the  chemical  relations  of 
Ft  V.  NoBiiE  METALS,  vol.  ill.  p.  628,  and  cf.  Ibon 

QBOUF   07  ELEMEOITS,  Vol.  iii.  p.  67. 

Ft  is  used  for  making  crucibles  &o.  for  labora- 
tory use,  and  vessels  for  evaporating  cone,  oil  of 
vitriol,  &c.  Apparatus  is  sometimes  platinised 
by  placing  in  hot  FtCljAq  containing  KOH  and 
some  organic  reducing  compound. 

Beactions  and  Gombinations.  —  1.  Is  not 
acted  on  by  oxygen ;  concerning  absorption  of  O 
by  Pt  V.  Properties. — 2.  Heated  to  redness  with 
sulphur,  in  presence  of  borax,  FtS  is  formed 
(Deville  a.  Debray,  G.  B.  89,  587).— 3.  Said  to 
form  a  compound  by  heating  Pt  black  with  sele- 
nion. — 4.  With  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodme  Pt 
reacts  at  temperatures  above  o.  300°  (Langer  a. 
Meyer,  Pyrochemische  Untersuchungen  [Braun- 
schweig, 1885]  44,  57).  CI  and  Br  attack  Pt  in 
presence  of  water. —  5.  Scarcely  acted  on  by 
fluorine  below  100°  (Moissan,  A.  Ch.  1892. 125). 
6.  Hydrogen  is  occluded  by  Pt ;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  heat  is  produced,  and  perhaps  com- 
pounds are  formed  (v.  Fi^TiNtrti  stpkide,  p, 
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290). — 7.  Heated  with  anenic,  a  compound 
PtASj  is  said  to  be  formed  (v.  Om.-K.  3,  1192- 
1193). — 8.  Phosphorus  combines*  when  heated 
with  finely-divided  Pt  (Schrotter,  J.  1849.  246). 
9.  A  boride  is  formed  by  heating  Pt  black  with 
amorphous  horon  (Descotils,  A.  Ch.  [3]  67,  88 ; 
Deville  a.  Wohler,  J.  1856.  279).— 10.  Heated 
to  whiteness  with  silicon,  Pt  forms  several  com- 
pounds ;  also  combines  with  Si  when  heated 
with  silica  and  carbon  {v.  Platinum  silioides, 
p.  291). — 11.  Softens  when  heated  with  carbon 
{v.  Platinum  oaebide,  p.  289).— 12.  Alloys  with 
many  of  the  more  easily  fusible  metals  {v. 
Platinum  alloys,  infra). — 13.  Pt  is  not  acted 
on  by  pure  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  suVphwio 
acid  (Scheurer-Kestner,  C,  B.  86,  1082;  91, 
59).  It  dissolves  in  warm  aqua  regia,  form- 
ing PtOli  (v.  Dullo,  J.  pr.  78,  369).  Alloying 
modifies  the  solubility  in  acids;  alloys  of  Pt 
with  small  quantities  of  Ir  or  Bh  are  scarcely 
sol.  in  agua  regia,  while  an  alloy  with  much  Ag 
dissolves  in  cone.  HNOjAq;  Pt  ppd.  by  zinc 
dissolves  in  cone.  HNOjAq  (u.  Winkler,  Fr.  18, 
369 ;  van  Eiemsdyk,  B.  16,  387 ;  Wilm,  B.  13, 
1198). — 14.  Cone.  suVphimc  acid  containing  a 
Utile  nitrotis  acid  dissolves  small  quantities  of 
Pt  (Scheurer-Kestner,  0.  B.  86,  1082 ;  91,  59). 
Nitric  acid,  containing  bromine  or  bromhydric 
acid,  and  also  hydrochloric  acid,  into  wMch 
chlorine  is  passed,  dissolve  Pt,  forming  PtBr^ 
and  PtClj  respectively  (Wagner,  W.  J.  1876. 149 ; 
Seubert,  A.  207,  16).— 15.  Pt  is  acted  on,  at  red 
heat,  by  molten  alkalis,  baryta,  nitrates,  potas- 
sium cyamide,  and  by  a  mixture  of  alkaU  car- 
bonate and  sulphur. — 16.  PtClj  or  PtBr^  and 
Ptij  are  formed  when  Pt  wire  is  heated  in  iodine 
mono-  or  tri-  chloride,  or  in  chlorine  mixed  with 
iodine  or  iodine  bromide ;  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride  Pt  phosphide  is  formed ;  with 
carbon  tetrachloride  0,  OjClj,  and  CI  are  pro- 
duced ;  hydrogen  chloride  forms  PtCLj;  hydrogen 
fluoride  produces  a  soluble  Pt  salt ;  and  with 
mercurous  chloride  Hg  and  PtClj  are  obtained 
(Hodgkinson  a.  Lowndes,  C.  N.  58,  223). 

Platinum,  acids  of.  The  hydroxide  Pt(0H)4 
reacts  with  strong  bases  as  an  acid.  Several 
acids  have  been  isolated  containing  Pt  in 
combination  with  more  or  less  complex 
negative  radicles ;  -these  are  HjPtCl,,  HjPtOlj, 
H^tBr,,  H^tl,;  H^t(NOJ„  H,Pt.O(NO,). ; 
H^PtCy,,  H,PtCy.Cl„  H,Pt(SON)„;  KjPt.S,; 
Pt(NH3).,.Cl.S0,H;  PtClj.P(0H)3.  These  acids 
are  described  as  platino-  aniplatim-chlorhydric 
add,  &o.  (pp.  283  and  282) ;  plaUno-nitrous  acid, 
&c.  (p.  284) ;  platvno-cyanh/ydric  acid,  &a.  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  344-5) ;  thioplaUrm  acid  (p.  281) ;  platos- 
ammine-chloro-sulphonic  acid  (p.  293) ;  platino- 
chloro-phosphoric  acid  (p.  284). 

Platinum,  alloys  of.  Pt  alloys  with  many 
metals  by  fusing  it  with  them ;  with  Sb,  As,  Fb, 
Sn,  and  Zn  heat  and  light  are  produced.  Alloys 
which  seem  to  be  definite  compounds  have  been 
obtained  with  arsenic  (PtAsj,  Gehlen,  Qm.-K. 
3,  1192) ;  antimony  (PtSb^,  Christofie) ;  cad- 
mium (PtCdj,  Deville  a.  Debray,  A.  Oh.  [3]  56, 
385) ;  lead  (PtPb,  Bauer,  B.  3,  836 ;  4,  449 ;  D. 
a.  D.,  0.  B.  90,  1195) ;  tin  (Pt^Sn,,  PtSn^,  and 
PtiSn,,  D.  a.  D.,  A.  Ch.  [3J  56,385;  Debray, 
C.  B.  104, 1470) ;  and  zinc  (Pt^Zn^,  D.  a.  D.,  l.e.). 
Alloys  have  also  been  formed  with  bismuth 
(Gehlen,  Qm.-K.  3, 1192) ;  copper  (D.  a.  D.,  A.  Ch. 


1859.  611 ;  H^lonis,  B.  6,42) ;  gold  (DodI,  B.  6, 
1273);  iridium  (D.  a.  D.,  A.  Ch.  [3]  56,  385 
Pelouze,  0.  B.  49,  896 ;  Matthey,  Pr.  28,  463 
D.  a.  D.,  0.  B.  81,  889 ;  Morin,  C.B.  78,  1502) 
iron  (D.  a.  D.,  O.  B.  89, 587 ;  Daubr^e,  0.  B.  80, 
520);  nickel  (H41oms,  B.  6,  42);    potassium 
(V.  Meyer,  B.  13,  392) ;  silver  (D.  a.  D.,  A.  Ch. 
1859.  611 ;  H.,  I.e.) ;  sodium  (V.  M.,  l.c.). 

Amalgams  of  platinum.  According  to 
Crafts  (Bl.  [2]  49,  856),  Hg  has  no  action  on  Pt 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  Pt  dissolves  to 
a  very  small  extent  in  boiling  Hg,  air  being  ex- 
cluded. When  acid  is  present  Hg  alloys  with  Pt 
(Casamajor,  Am.  6,  540  ;  Skey,  0.  N.  22,  282  ; 
ErouchkoU,  J.tZe  Ph.  [3]  3, 139).  The  amalgams 
are  most  easily  formed  by  adding  sodium-amal- 
gam to  PtCljAq ;  with  13-5  p.c.  Pt  the  amalgam 
is  a  thick  liquid ;  with  25-8  p.c.  Pt  it  is  solid ; 
an  amalgam  with  c.  30  p.c.  Pt  has  also  been  ob- 
tained (Joule,  C.  J.  [2]  1,  378). 

Platinum,  antimonide  of.  An  alloy  of  Pt 
and  Sb,  approxinjating  to  the  composition  PtSb^, 
is  obtained  by  melting  the  elements  together  in 
the  ratio  Pt :  2Sb;  also  by  passing  SbH,  into 
H2PtCl,Aq,  and  removing  ppd.  Sb  and  PtClj  by 
washing  with  K^SAq  and  KCNAq  mixed  (Chris- 
tofie, Becherches  sur  les  Combin.  de  I'Antimoine, 
Gottingen,  1863). 

Platinum,  arsenides  of.  An  alloy  PtAs^  is 
said  to  be  formed  by  heating  Pt  black  with  As 
(Gehlen,  Qm.-K.  3,  1192).  By  passing  AsH, 
into  PtCljAq,  and  heating  the  pp.  in  dry  OOj, 
FtjAs,  is  said  to  be  formed  (Tivoli,  Q.  1885. 
487). 

Flatinum-arsenic  hydroxide.  According  to 
Tivoli  (G.  1885.  487)  a  compound  PtAaOH  is 
produced  by  passing  AsHj,  containing  H  but  no 
other  impurity,  into  FtCljAq  (corresponding 
with  2  g.  Ft  in  60  o.o.  water),  and  drying  the 
black  fiocoulent  pp.  at  120°-130°.  The  compound 
is  decomposed  by  washing  with  alcohol  or 
water;  hot  cone.  HjSO,  at  once  separates  Pt; 
heating  in  dry  CO,  produces  As^O,,  PtgASj,  and 
HjO.  Gibbs  {Am.  8,  289)  described  some  com- 
pounds of  Pt  and  ASaOj. 

Platinum,  boride  of.  Pt  and  B  combine 
when  melted  together  (Descotils,  A.  Ch.  [3]  67. 
88).  It  is  best  to  heat  Ft  black  and  amorphous  B 
under  borax  (W5hler  a.  Debray,  A.  101,  113). 
When  excess  of  B  is  used,  a  crystalline  compound 
containing  91*8  p.c.  Ft.,  S.G.  17'3,  is  formed 
(Martins,  A.  109,  79). 

Platinum,  bromides  of.  Pt  and  Br  com- 
bine when  heated  together  to  above  300° 
(Langer  a.  Meyer,  Pyrochemische  Untersuchu/n- 
gen  [Braunschweig,  1885],  pp.  44,  57).  Two 
bromides  are  known,  FtBr^  and  PtBr4 ;  the  V.  D. 
of  neither  has  been  determined. 

Platinum  dibkomidb  PtBr^  {Platinous 
bromide.)  Formed  by  heating  HBrAq,  b.p. 
126°,  with  Br  and  spongy  Pt  to  180°  in  a  sealed 
tube — H2PtBrj.a!H20  is  thus  formed — evapora- 
ting to  dryness,  heating  to  o.  200°,  and  washing 
the  residue  with  boiling  water  (TopsoS,  J.  1868. 
273).  PuUinger  (0.  J.  59,  602)  heats  spongy  Pt 
with  Br  and  HBrAq  in  a  fiask  with  a  reflux- 
condenser,  evaporates  to  dryness,  and  heats  the 
residue  to  o.  280°".  PtBr^  is  a  brown  powder; 
decomposes  slowly  at  o.  300°  in  an  air-current 
(P.,  l.c.) ;  insol.  water,  sol.  HBrAq  and  KBrAq. 
With  KBv  forms  KjPtBri  (v.  Putino-b80mji>e9, 
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p.  282).  Combines  with  CO  at  o.  180°  to  form 
PtBr^.OO, a  bright  red,  oryatalline  solid;  melts  at 
177-7° ;  not  very  hygroscopic ;  sol.  alcohol ;  de- 
composed by  water  (PulUnger,  l.c.).  This  com- 
pound is  called  by  P.  carbonyl-bromoplatinite. 

Platinum  tetrabbomide  PtBrj  {Platimic 
bromide).  Formed  by  heating  spongy  Pt  with 
Br  and  HBrAq  in  a  sealed  tube  to  180° — or 
by  boiling  Br,  Pt,  and  HBrAq  in  flask  with 
leflux-condenser  (Pullinger,  0.  J.  59,  602) — 
filtering,  evaporating,  heating  residue  at  180° 
till  HBr  ceases  to  come  off ;  treating  with  boiling 
water,  filtering  from  traces  of  PtBr2,  evaporating, 
and  drying  at  180°  (H.  Meyer  a.  Ziiblin,  B.  13, 
404 ;  Halberstadt,  B.  17,  2963).  A  dark-brown, 
non-hygroscopic  powder ;  sol.  aqueous  alcohol, 
more  sol.  absolute  alcohol  or  ether,  v.  si.  sol. 
water  (S.  at  20°  =  -41)  (H.  l.c.);  somewhat  sol. 
glycerin.  Pt  black  separates  when  solution  in 
alcohol,  ether,  or  glycerin  is  heated.  With  HBr 
forms  HjPtBr,"  (v.  Platini-bkomhydkio  aoid, 
p.  282).  With  many  metallic  bromides  forms 
salts  MjiPtBrj  {v.  Platini-beomideb,  p.  282). 
When  spongy  Pt  is  heated  with-  HBrAq  and 
excess  of  HNO,,  small,  dark-brown,  very  hygro- 
scopic crystals  of  platinum  mtrosyl  bromide, 
PtBr4.2NOBr,  are  obtained  (Topsoe,  J.  1868. 
273). 

Platinum,  carbide  of.  Pt  becomes  brittle 
and  more  friable  when  heated  to  redness  with 
charcoal.  By  heating  the  compound  which  PtCl, 
forms  with  acetone,  Zeise  (/.  pr.  20,  209)  ob- 
tained a  black  solid,  to  which  he  gave  the  com- 
position PtC2. 

Platinum,  chlorides  of.  Two  chlorides  of 
Pt  are  known,  PtCl^  and  PtOlj.  When  Pt  black 
is  heated  in  dry  CI  at  240?-250°,  PtClj  is  formed, 
according  to  Schutzenberger  (C.  B.  70,  1134, 
1287).  Pigeon  (C.  B.  108,  1009)  says  that  at 
360°  PtOLj  and  PtCl,  are  formed,  but  the  action 
is  incomplete.  Troost  a.  Hautefeuille  {0.  B.  84, 
94)  found  that  PtCl^  was  formed  when  Pt  was 
heated,  in  CI  to  1400°,  and  the  tube  was  suddenly 
cooled. 

Platdtom  moHLORiDB  PtClj  (Platirums 
chloride.  Platinochloride).  V.D.  not  deter- 
mined. 

Formation.— 1.  By  heating  HjPt01,to  c.  230° 
(Berzelius,  Gm.-K.  3, 1081).— 2.  By  heating  Pt 
black  in  CI  at  240°-250°  till  no  more  CI  is  taken 
up  (Schutzenberger,  0.  B.  70,  1134,  1287).— 
S.  By  decomposing  Na2Pt{NaSOs)4  by  HClAq 
(Liebig,4.23,  23 ;  for  formation  of  Na2Pt(NaS03)4 
V.  PLATiNosniPHONATBS,  p.  285). — 4.  A  Solution  of 
PtClj  is  obtained  by  passing  SOjinto  PtCl^Aq  till 
the  liquid  becomes  red. 

Preparation. — 1.  H^PtCljAq  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  is  heated  in  a  bath  of 
molten  tin,  i.e.  at  c.  230°,  with  constant  stirring 
as  long  as  CI  is  given  off  (Berzelius,  Om.-K.  3, 
1081).  Or  the  heating  is  stopped  before  much 
of  the  BoUd  is  decomposed,  the  residue  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  the  dark-brown  opaque  liquid  is 
evaporated,  and  the  PtCl,  which  separates  is 
dried  at  c.  150°  (c/.  Magnus,  P.  14,  239).— 
2.  HjPtClj.BHjO  is  heated  m  vacuo,  in  presence 
of  molten  KOH,  at  100°  for  2i  or  3  days ;  the 
temperature  is  then  raised  to  360°,  and  main- 
tained thereat  so  long  as  CI  is  given  off  (Pigeon, 
C.  B.  112,  1218).  Shenstone  a.  Beck  (C  /.  61, 
445)  say  fliat  PtCL,  prepared  as  directed  above, 
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always  contains  small  quantities  of  some  basic 
compound ;  and  that  when  the  salt  is  strongly 
heated  small  quantities  of  HCl  and  O  are  ob- 
tained, as  well  as  CI.  Shenstone  (O.  J.  Froc, 
1892  -93.  38)  finds  that  PtCl^  almost  free  from 
basic  compounds  can  be  prepared  by  heating  PtCl , 
in  a  stream  of  dry  HCl ;  a  sample  prepared  in. 
this  way  gave  only  -15  p.o.  of  HCl  and  6  when 
decomposed  by  heat. 

Properties  and  Beactions. — A  brown  powder ; 
S.G.  5-87  at  11°  (Bodeker).  H.P.  [Pt,ClT  = 
22,600  (Berthelot,  C.  B.  87,  615).  Insol.  water, 
sol.  HClAq  in  absence  of  air.  Decomposed  by 
heating  to  redness,  giving  off  all  CI,  and  leaving 
Pt.  According  to  Shenstone  a.  Beck  {v.  Pre- 
paration), the  CI  thus  obtained  contains  a  little 
HCl  and  0,  and  H^O  is  also  given  off.  Not  acted 
on  by  HNOjAqor  dilute  HjSOiAq ;  decomposed 
by  KOHAq,  giving  Pt(0H)2;  by  heating  vrith 
cone.  H2SO4,  and  then  with  water,  Eane  ob- 
tained a  black  powder  to  which  he  gave  ths 
composition  PtClj.3PtO  (B.  J.  24,  238). 

Ocmibinations. — PtCL;  combines  with  many 
metallic  chlorides ;  the  compounds  are  described 
as  plaUno-chlorides  (p.  284).  With  HCl  an  acid 
HjPtCl,  is  formed  {v.  PiiATiNO-OHLOBHYDBia  acid, 
p.  283).  With  CO  the  compounds  PtClj.CO, 
PtCl2.2C0,  and  2PtCl;.3CO  are  formed.  These 
compounds  are  produced  by  passing  alternate 
currents  of  01  and  CO  over  spongy  Pt  at  250° 
fSchiitzenberger,  A.  Ch.  [4]  21,  350).  Pullinger 
(G.  J.  59,  598)  found  that  a  fourth  compound 
is  also  formed— PtCl2.2COClj  (or  PtClj.2C0). 
Garbonyl  chloroplatinite  (PtCl^.CO)  combines 
with  HCl,  and  with  various  hydrochlorides  of 
organic  bases  {v.  Mylius  a.  Forster,  B.  24,  2424). 
PtClj  combines  with  PCI3  to  form  PtCl^.PCl, 
and  PtCLj.2FCl,;  and  from  these  is  derived  a 
number  of  complex  bodies.  By  treating 
Pt01j.PCL,  with  H2O  an  acid  Pt01j.P(OH)3  is  ob- 
tained,  from  which  various  salt-like  compounds 
are  derived ;  similarly  PtCl2.2PCl3  yields  an  acid 
PtGl2.P2(0H)„  and  this  gives  many  salt-like 
derivatives  (Schutzenberger,  A.  Ch.  [4]  15, 100 ; 
21,  850 ;  Baudrimont,  O.  B.  53,  637  :  cf. 
PiiAiiNO-OHiiOEOFHosFHAiES,^.  284).  By  heating 
PtCl2.P0l3  with  PtClj  Colchin  (0.  B.  86,  1402) 
obtained  2PtCl2.PCl3.  For  ammoniacal  deriva- 
tives of  the  platino-phosphorus  chlorides  v. 
Colchin  {l.c.)  and  Quesneville  (M.S.  [3]  6,  659), 
also  Schutzenberger  {Bl.  [2]  14,  97 ;  17,  482 ; 
18, 101,*148). 

PiiATDinM  TBTRACHLOBrDE  PtCl,  {Platinio 
chloride.  PlaUnichloride).  V.D.  not  determined. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  Pt  in  CI  to  c. 
1700°  (Langer  a.  Meyer,  l.c.  44,  57) ;  if  a  thin 
wire  of  Pt  is  heated  by  an  electric  current  nearly 
to  melting,  in  a  stream  of  CI,  FtCl,  is  formed 
(Hodgkinson  a.  Lowndes,  G.  N.  58, 158,  223).- 
2.  By  allowing  H2PtClj.6H20  to  remain  over 
KOH,  when  it  loses  4H2O,  and  then  heating  in 
CI  to  c.  350°  (Pigeon,  G.  B.  110,  77).— 3.  By 
heating  Pt  and  Se,  mixed  with  AsCl,,  in  CI  {v. 
Preparation). — 4.  PtCl4.5H20  is  obtained  by 
adding  AgNO^Aq  to  HaPtCljAq  in  the  ratio  of 
HjPtCl8:2AgN03,  heating,  filtering  from  AgCl, 
and  evaporating  finally  over  H^SO,  (Norton,/,  pr. 
[2]  2,  469;  5,  365;  Bngel,  Bl.  [2]  50,  100; 
Quesneville,  M.  S.  [8]  6,  659). 

Preparation. — 1.  Spongy  Pt  is  mixed  with 
rather  less  than  its  own  weight  of  Se,  the  miz- 
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ture  is  placed  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass  filled  to 
one-third  with  AsCl,,  and  heated  in  a  stream  of 
CI  till  the  mass  liquefies  and  boils,  when  the 
tube  is  seajled  and  heated  for  some  hours  at 
250°;  on  cooling,  the  colourless  crystals  are 
separated  from  the  pale-yellow  crystals  and  the 
yellow  liquid,  and  are  heated  in  vacuo  at  110°, 
whereby  PtCl,  and  SeOlj  remain ;  this  residue 
is  then  heated  at  360°  in  a  stream  of  CI,  when 
SeOlj  sublimes  and  PtCl,  remains  (Pigeon,  C.  B. 

108,  1009).  — 2.  Dry  HjPtClj  is  placed  in  a 
porcelain  boat  which  is  heated,  in  a  tube  of  hard 
glass,  to  165°  for  about  15  hours  in  a  stream  of 
dry  HCl  (Pullinger,  0.  J.  61,  422). 

Properties  and  Reactions.  —  H.F.  [Pt,Cl*] 
=  59,800;  [Pt,ClSAq]=  79,400  (Pigeon,  O.  B. 
110,  77 ;  112,  791).  A  brown  solid,  said  by 
Pigeon  to  be  deliquescent;  described  by  Pul- 
Unger  as  very  soluble  in  water,  but  not  deli- 
quescent. The  hydrate  {v.  Formation,  No.  4) 
forms  large,  red,  monoclinio  crystals ;  according 
to  Norton  this  compound  has  5H2O,  according 
to  Engel  4H2O ;  all  B.fi  except  one  molecule  is 
removed  at  100°,  but  the  last  molecule  is  not 
removable  without  decomposition.  Decomposed 
by  heating  to  dull  redness  (Pigeon,  C.  B.  110, 
77) ;  in  presence  of  CI,  may  be  heated  to  0. 360°; 
in  dry  HCl  slight  decomposition  occurs  at  0. 200° 
(Pullinger,  Z.c.).  HCLA.q  produces  ELfPtCljAq; 
NH^Cl  ppts.  (NH,),PtCl..  AgNOjAq  ppts. 
AgjPtCl,  from  cold  PtCl,Aq,  but  on  heating 
AgCl  is  formed  and  PtCl,  goes  into  solution 
(J5rgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  16,  345).  Pigeon  (C.  B. 
112,  791)  gives  [Ag'PtCl'.Aq]  =  12,160,  to  form 
PtCljAq  and  2AgCl ;  PtCl,Aq  is  decomposed  by 
light,  for  some  measurements  v.  Foussereau 
(C.iJ.  103,  248). 

Combinations. — 1.  With  water  (v.  Formation, 
No.  4,  and  Properties).  —  2.  With  hydrogen 
chloride  to  form  K^tClj.eHjO ;  the  compound 
HPtCl5.2H,;0  was  obtained  by  Pigeon  by  heating 
H;iPtClj.6H20  in  vacuo  at  100°  (u.-Platini- 
OHLOKHTDEio  AOiD,  p.  282).  Pigcon  (C.  B.  110, 
77)  gives  [PtCl*,2HClAq]  =  24,800.  —  3.  With 
many  metallic  chlorides  to  form  platini- 
chlorides  {q.  v.,  p.  282) — 4.  A  compound  with 
phosphorous  chloride  PtOl4.PClj  is  formed  by 
treating  PtClj-PClj  with  CI  (Sohutzenberger,  Bl. 
[2]  14,  97;  17,  482;  18,  101,  148;  c/.  Baudri- 
mont,  O.  B.  63,  637). — 5.  A.  compound  with 
nitrosyl  chloride,  PtCl4.2NOCl.H2O,  is  one  of 
the  products  of  the  action  of  fuming  dNO,  on 
H^tClsAq  (Weber,  P.  131,  441).— 6.  Combines 
with  alcohol,  and  with  ethyl  sulphide,  to  form 
PtCl,.2C2H„0  and  PtCl<.2(Et)2S  respectively 
(Schiitzenberger,  C.  B.  70,  1184;  Blomstrand, 
J.  pr.  [2]  17,  189). — 7.  Compounds  with  various 
organic  bases  and  metallic  chlorides,  EtNHj, 
&a.,  are  described  by  Jorgenseu  (J.  pr.  [2]  38, 
409). 

Platinum,  chloro-iodides  of;  v.  PiuLtinuu 
loDooHLOEiDES,  infra. 

Platinum,  cyanides  of ;  and  deri/oatives : 
V.  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 

Platinum,  fluoride  of.  Only  one  fluoride  of 
Pt  has  been  isolated,  PtF,.  Prepared  by  heating 
Pt  wire  in  F,  in  a  Pt  or  fluorspar  tube,  to  c.  600° ; 
if  HF  is  mixed  with  the  F  combination  occurs 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  (Moissan,  C.  B. 

109,  807).  Small  buff-coloured  crystals,  or  fused 
masses  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Dissolves  in  a  little 


water,  forming  fawn-coloured  solution,  which 
almost  at  once  decomposes,  with  rise  of  tempera- 
ture and  prodSfction  of  PtOa.xH^O  and  HFAq. 
Heated  to  bright  redness, in  Pt  tube,  PtF4  is 
decomposed  to  F,  and  Pt  which  separates 
in  crystals.  A  compound  with  PF,,  viz. 
PtF4.2PF3,  is  formed  by  passing  PF5  over  spongy 
Pt  heated  to  dull  redness  (M.,  Bl.  [3]  6,  454). 
The  decomposing  action  of  HjO  on  'BtF,  explains 
the  failure  of  former  attempts  to  prepare  a 
fluoride  of  Pt  in  the  wet  way. 

Flatinnm-iridium,  or  platin-iridium.  An 
alloy  of  Pt  and  Ir  which  remains,  mixed  with 
osm-iridium,  when  many  samples  of  Pt  ore  are 
heated  with  aqua  regia  (cf.  IsiDinM,  vol.  iii.  p. 
46). 

Platinum,  hydride  of.  Pt  black  absorbs 
considerable  quantities  of  H.  According  to 
Berthelot  {A.  Oh.  [6]  30,  519),  the  relative 
weights  of  Pt  and  H  are  approximately  15:1  and 
10:1 ;  a  considerable  quantity  bt  heat  is  pro- 
duced. No  certain  evidence  of  the  formation  of 
hydrides  has  been  obtained;  but  Thoma's  re- 
sult {Z.  P.  C.  3,  69),  that  the  excess  of  H,  above 
a  definite  quantity,  absorbed  by  Pt  when  Pt  is 
•  the  negative  electrode  during  the  electrolysis  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,.is  not  easily  given  up,  in- 
dicates the  probable  existence  of  a  compound  or 
compounds  (cf.  PAi/LAmuM,  vol.  ii.  p.  720). 

Platinum,    hydroxides    of;    v.    PLiTmuM, 

OXIDES  AND  HYDROXIDES  OP,   p.  291 . 

Platinum,  iodides  of.  Pt  and  I  combine 
directly  to  form  Ptl, ;  the  lower  iodide  Ptij  has 
also  been  obtained,  but  not  pure. 

'PiiATiNUM  Di-ioDiDE  Ptij  (PlaUnoiis  iodide. 
Platino-iodide).  This  compound  is  described  as 
a  black,  heavypowder,  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
acids;  giving  Pt  and  I  at  300°-360°;  decom- 
posed by  NaOHAq  to  Pt02H2.  It  is  produced  by 
boUing  PtClj  with  fairly  cone.  EIAq  (Lassaigne, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  61, 113) ;  but  it  has  not  been  obtained 
pure  (Clementi,  J.  1858.  420 ;  Topsoe,  Ar.  So. 
88,  297).  The  compound  Ptl^-CO,  carbonyl  iodo- 
platinite,  is  described  by  Mylius  a.  Forster  IB, 
24,  2424). 

PLAininM  TETEA-ioDiDE  PtI,  {PlaUnic  iodide. 
Platini-iodide).  V.D.  not  determined.  Prepared 
by  heating  PtO^  with  HIAq  (Clementi,  -J.  1855. 
420) ;  also  by  the  action  of  cold  HIAq  on 
H^PtClj-eHjO  (Topsoe,  4n  Sc.  38,  297),  and 
evaporating.  Pullinger  (C.  J.  69, 602)  obtained 
Ptlj  by  dissolving  spongy  Pt  in  a  hot  solution  of 
I  in  HIAq,  evaporating  to  dryness,  heating  to 
180°,  and  washing  with  water.  A  brown-black 
amorphous  powder,  insol.  water  ;  sol.  HIAq  and 
metallic  iodide  solutions  (Topsoe,  tc.) ;  not 
whoUy  decomposed  by  heating  with  NajCOa  to 
the  m.p.  of  the  carbonate  (Pullinger,  l.c.).  Com- 
bines with  HI  to  form  H2Ptl5.9H20  (v.  Platini- 
loDHTDRio  acid,  p.  283),  and  with  metalUo 
iodides  to  form  salts  (v.  Platini-iodides,  p.  283). 

Platinum,  iodochlorides  of.  A  compound 
Ptl2Cl2  is  said  to  be  fonned,  in  large  red  plates, 
by  dissolving  Pt  and  1  in  aqua  regia  and  evapo- 
rating at  100°  (Kammerer,  A.  148, 329).  Another 
compound  PtljCl  was  obtained  by  Mather,  as  a 
black  powder,  by  evaporating  HjPtCl,,  with  a 
small  excess  of  HIAq,  and  heating  the  residue 
to  150°  (.4m.  S.  27,  257). 

Platinum-nitrosyl  bromide  and  Flatinnm- 
nitrosyl  chloride,  v.  PiiAtincu  ibtbabbouise, 
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p.  289 ;  and  Flitimt;m  iETBAOELOBniE,  Combma- 
Uons,  No.  5,  p.  290. 

Flatinnm,  oxides  and  hydroxides  of.  Three 
oxides  have  been  isolated ;  PtO,  Ftfit,  and  PtOj; 
hydrates  of  all  are  known.  PtO  forms  a  few 
salts ;  it  also  dissolves  in  molten  KOH  and 
NaOH.  PtOj  forms  corresponding  salts,  and 
also  combines  with  alkaline  oxides  to  form 
plaiinates  (g.  v.  p.  281). 

Platinum  monoxide  PtO  (Platmous  oxide). 
Obtained  as  a  violet  powder,  by  strongly  heating 
the  pp.  formed  by  CaOAq  acting  on  H^PtCljAci 
in  sunlight,  and  washing  with  water  and  then 
with  HNOjAq  JDobereiner,  P.  28, 181).  Also.by 
carefully  heating  PtOjHj.  Beduced  to  Pt  at 
red  heat,  also  by  action  of  reducers  such  as 
EGOjHAq.  Dissolves  in  molten  KOH  and 
NaOH,  but  the  compounds  thus  formed  have  not 
been  examined.  A  compound  which  is  perhaps 
PtO.CO  is  described  by  Mylius  a.  Forster  (B. 
24,  2440). 

Platinous  eyskoxide  PtO^Hj  was  obtained 
by  Thomsen  (J.  pr.  [2]  15,  294)  by  adding 
NaOHAq  to  K^PtCljAq  (1:12)  in  the  ratio 
2NaOH:E2PtCl„  and  heating  to  boiling.  A  black 
powder,  sol.  HClAq,  HBrAq,  and  S02Aq,  forming 
corresponding  salts.  Freshly  ppd.  PtO^H^  dis- 
solves in  excess  of  NaOHAq. 

TBI-PIiAIINDM       TETEOXIDB     PtjO,      (PUltinO- 

platinic  oxide).  A  black  powder,  insol.  acids ; 
obtained  by  heating  dehydrated  NajPtOlj  with 
4  parts  dry  NajCO,  till  fusion  begins,  boiling 
with  water,  then  with  dilute  HNOjAq,  and  finally 
with  aqua  regia  (Jorgeusen,  J.  pr.  [2]  16,  344). 
Loses  its  0  at  red  heat ;  easily  reduced  to  Ft  by 
H  or  coal-gas,  even  without  heating.  Prost  {Bl. 
[2]  46, 156)  describes  a  hydrate  PtjO,.9HjO. 

Platinum  dioxide  PtO^  (PlaUnio  oxide).  A 
black  powder,  obtained  by  gently  heating 
PtOjH,.  PtO,  is  insol.  acids,  but  salts  of  this 
oxide  are  formed  from  the  hydroxide. 

Plaiinio  hydboxidb  PtOiH,.  Formed  by 
boUing  PtCl^Aq  for  a  considerable  time  with  a 
large  excess  of  NaOHAq,  acidifying  by  acetic 
acid,  drying  the  white  flocculent  pp.  in  the  air, 
and  heating  the  yeUow  hydrate,  ViO^i.^B^fl, 
to  100°  (TopsoS,  B.  3,  462;  Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
31,  478).  Also  obtained  by  evaporating 
HfPtClsAq  with  excess  of  Na^CO,,  rubbing  up  the 
residue  in  water,  and  treating  with  acetic  acid 
(Dobereiner,  P.  28,  181;  Topsoe,  i.e.;  cf.  Witt- 
stein,  B.  P.  74,  43).  A  hydrate  PtO^Hj.HjO 
was  obtained  by  Prost  {Bl.  [2]  46, 150)  by  add- 
ing water  to  a  solution  of  Ft04H4  in  cone. 
HNOgAq.  A  reddish-brovrn  powder ;  dehydrated 
by  heating  gently;  at  a  higher  temperature  gives 
Pt  and  0.  Heated  in  H  gives  Ft.  Sol.  NaOHAq, 
HClAq,  HNOjAq,  and  HjSOjAq.  With  acids 
forms  platinic  salts,  PtX„  where  X  =  4S0„  gCOs, 
NO3,  &o. ;  with  strongly  basic  oxides  forms  pla- 
tinates,  FtOj.aiMO  (v.  Flatinaxes,  p.  281).  Com- 
pounds with  SnO  and  SnO,  are  described  by 
Delaohanel  a.  Mermet  (0.  B.  81,  370),  Schneider 
(P.  136,  105),  L6vy  a.  Bourgeois  (C.  iJ.94, 1365), 
and  Sohutzenberger  (O.  B.  98,  985).  PtO,H, 
dissolves  in  solutions  of  certain  molybdates  and 
tungstates,  forming  plaUni-molybdates  and 
platifd-tvngstates  {q.  v.  p.  283). 

Platinum,  oxyohlorides  of.  When  AgNOjAq 
is  added  to  FtCl^Aq  in  the  ratio  FtCl4:2AgNO„ 
or  when  AgNO,Aq  and  H^tCl^Aij  are  boated 


together  in  .the  ratio  HjPtClj:4AgN0a,  a  pp.  18 
obtained  which  has  the  empirical  composition 
FtCl2(OH)j.2Ag01 ;  this  substance  may  be  re. 
garded  as  a  compound  of  the  hydrated  oxy- 
chloride  FtOCl^.HjO  (Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  16, 
345).  The  pps.  formed  by  CaOAq  and  BaOAq  in 
FtCljAq  are  supposed  to  contain  oxyohloridea 
of  Ft  {v.  Johannsen,  A.  155,  204). 

Platinum,  oxysulphide  of,  2FtOS.H20.  FtS, 
slowly  oxidises  by  exposure  to  air ;  by  washing 
the  product  (to  dissolve  H^SO,  and  SOj)  and 
drying  in  a  stream  of  COj,  a  black  powder  is  ob- 
tained having  the  composition  2FtOS.H20 
(perhaps  HO.PtS.O.SPt.OH).  This  substance  is 
an  energetio  oxidiser ;  H,  GO,  H^S,  SO^  take  fire 
when  brought  into  contact  with  it ;  NH,  is  ab- 
sorbed and  oxidised  to  HNO,  and  HNO3  (E.  von 
Meyer,  J.  pr.  [2]  15,  1). 

Platinum,  phosphides  of.  Pt  and  P  combine 
when  strongly  heated  together.  Schrotter  ob- 
tained a  grey  metal-like  mass,  S.Q-.  8-77,  to 
which  he  gave  the  composition  FtP,,  by  heating 
Ft  black  in  vapour  of  F  (J.  1849.  246).  By  heat- 
ing Ft  and  F  to  white  heat,  Clarke  a.  Joslin  (Am. 
5,  231)  obtained  FtjPj;  and  by  heating  in  a 
muffle  they  got  FtjF,  sol.  aqtuireqia  but  changed 
to  insoluble  FtP. 

Flatinnm,  salts  of.  But  few  salts,  excepting 
the  halides,  are  known  wherein  Ft  replaces  the 
H  of  acids ;  Ft  more  frequently  enters  into  the 
acid  radicle,  than  the  positive  radicle,  of  salts. 

Platinum,  selenide  of.  By  heating  Pt  and 
Se,  Berzelius  obtained  a  grey,  infusible  powder; 
perhaps  FtSe  {Qm.-Z.  3, 1081). 

Platinum,  selenocyauides  of;  for  a  double 
salt  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

Platinum,  silicides  of.  A  white,  crystalline, 
brittle  solid,  Ft^Sig,  was  obtained  by  Guyard  (Bl. 
[2]  25,  510)  by  heating  together  equal  parts  of 
Ft  black  and  powdered  crystalline  Si  (cf.  Winkler, 
J.pr.  91,  203).  According  to  Miles  (Am.  8,428), 
the  conditions  favourable  to  the  formation  of 
compounds  of  Ft  and  Si  are  a  high  temperature, 
the  presence  of  a  reducer  such  as  CO,  a  basic 
substance  such  as  MgO,  and  SiF„  in  contact 
with  Ft  (v.  also  Brown,  Am.  7, 173). 

Platinum,  sulphides  of.  Ft  and  S  combine 
when  heated  together.  Two  sulphides  have  been 
isolated,  FtS  and  PtSj;  there  is  also  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  Pt^Sj. 

Platinum  monosolphidb  PtS  (Platmous 
sulphide).  OJbtained'by  heating  Pt  black  and  S, 
and  volatilising  excess  of  S,  in  absence  of  air ; 
also  by  heating  (NH,)yPtClj  with  S,  out  of  con- 
tact with  air,  till  NH4CI  and  excess  of  S  are 
volatilised ;  also  by  passing  HjS  into  PtCl,Aq 
(Berzelius).  Prepared  in  crystals  by  heating  to 
redness  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  Ft,  1  pt.  borax,  and 
10  pts.  pyrites  (DeviUe  a.  Debray,  A.  Ch.  [2]  55, 
215).  A  grey,  lustrous  solid  ;  S.G.  6-2.  FtS  pre- 
pared in  the  wet  way  is  a  black  powder.  Un- 
changed in  air,  even  when  moist ;  unacted  on  by 
boUing  acids  ;  loses  S  when  heated  in  air,  leaving 
Ft ;  reduction  in  H  begins  at  19°.  A  compound 
with  CO— PtS.CO— was  obtained  by  Mylius  a. 
Forster  (B.  24,  2438)  by  the  action  of  HjS  on 
PtOLj.CO. 

Platinum  disulphidb  FtSj  (Platimc  sul- 
phide). Obtained  by  passing  H,S  into 
NajPtCljAq,  or  by  dropping  H  PtCl„Aq  into  solu- 
tion of  an  alkalj  hydrosulphide.-  Also  formed 
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by  digesting,  in  a  strong  closed  flask,  1  pt.  PtCli, 
4  pts.  alcohol,  and  5~pts.  CS^  (Bottger,  J.  pr.  3, 
274) ;  and  by  decolourising  H^PtClsAq  by  SO^, 
and  then  heating  in  a  sealed  tube  at  200° 
(Geitner,  A.  129,  358).  PtSjis  also  aproduot  of 
the  action  of  HClAq  in  air  on  NajPtjSij  or 
HjPtjSj  (v.  Thioplatinates,  p.  281).  Colloidal 
soluble  PtSj  was  obtained  by  Winssinger  (Bl.  [2] 
49,  452)  by  passing  HjS  into  very  dilute  PtCljAq, 
and  dialysing.  A  black  solid  ;  as  obtained  from 
Na^PtaSj  forms  steel-grey  needles,  S.G.  5-27. 
PtSj  prepared  by  one  of  the  wet  methods  must 
be  dried  in  absence  of  air,  else  it  is  partially  de- 
composed. Heated  out  of  air  forms  PtS,  and 
Pt  and  S.  Oxidised  to  sulphate  by  strong 
oxidisers,  such  as  aqua  regia,  CI,  fuming  HNOj, 
molten  KCIO3  or  KNO,.  Freshly  ppd.  PtS^ 
dissolves  in  alkali  sulphide  solutions  forming 
Ihioplatimates  {q.  v.),  from  which  solutions  it  is 
teppd.  by  acids.  Olasson  (/.  pr.  [2]  15,  198) 
describes  a  compound  with  EtSH. 

Platinum  sesquisulshidb,  PtjSj.  This  com- 
pound is  said  to  be  formed,  as  a  steel-grey, 
metal-like  solid,  S.G.  5-52,  by  the  oxidation  in 
air  of  H^Pt^Sj  (Schneider,  P.  136, 105  ;  138, 604 ; 
139,  661;  141,  519;  148,  633;  149,  381). 
Schneider  also  describes  a  compound  4PtS.PtS, 
=  Pt,S.. 

Flatinnm,  snlphocyanides  of;  v.  vol.  ii.  p. 
357  ;  V.  also  Guareschi,  Oiom.  delta  B.  Accad. 
di  Med.  1891.  No.  5 ;  abstract  in  B.  25,  Bef.  7. 

Platinum,  thiocarbide  of.  Pt2CS2.  This 
compound  is  described  by  Schiitzenberger  (0.  B. 
Ill,  391).  It  is  a  black  powder ;  obtained  by 
passing  a  stream  of  N,  or  H,  charged  with  CSj, 
over  spongy  Pt  heated  to  400°-450°. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

FLATlNim  -  AMMONIVM  COUFOTTITSS 
{Ammonio-platmum  compounds.  Ammoniaeal 
plaHnum  bases.  Platina/mmmes).  When  a  solu- 
tion of  PtClj  in  HClAq  reacts  with  NH3,  more 
than  one  compound  of  the  form  PtCl2.2NH3  is 
obtained.  These  compounds  react  with  acids, 
oxidisers,  &c.,  to  form  many  derivatives  con- 
taining Pt,  N,  H,  and  negative  radicles,  in  which 
the  reactions  of  Pt  and  HH,  are  more  or  less 
modified. 

The  platin-ammonium  compounds  may  be 
regarded  as  salts  of  bases  derived  from  two  or 
more  NH,  groups,  in  which  part  of  the  H  is  re- 
placed by  Pt;  thus  Pt01j.2NH3  may  be  called 
platoso-diammonium  chloride,  and  formulated 
as  NjEsPt-CLj.      Similarly  PtCl2.4NH3  may  be 

regarded  as  JPt<^NH  fNH  ICl'  ^^^  called  ammo- 
nium platoso-diammonium  chloride.  The  com- 
pounds derived  iiom  PtCl,  are  regarded,  in  this 
scheme,  as  platini-ammonium  compounds ;  thus, 
PtClj.2NH3  is  Cl,Pt.NH3.NHj.Cl3  {v.  Hofmann,  T. 
1851.  [2]  357  ;  Weltzien,  A.  97, 19  ;  Kolbe,  J.  pr. 
[2]  2,  217 ;  Grimm,  A.  99,  67). 

Tiis  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
pounds in  question  was  opposed  by  Glaus  (J.  pr. 
63, 99),  Blomstrand  (B.  4, 40, 639, 673 ;  6,  14G9), 
Jorgensen  (/.  pr.  [2]  33,  489),  and  others.  Jor- 
gensen  found  that  pyridine,  N.C5H5,  forms  a 
compound  with  platinous  chloride  similar  to 
PtCl2.4NH3 ;  in  this  pyridine  compound,  which 
has  the  composition  PtCl2.4NC5Es,  the  atoms  of 
hydrogen  cannot  be  in  direct  un^n  with  N;  for 


the  constitution  of  pyridine  is  known  to  ba 
CH 

HG  /\  CH 

[     I       .    Now  if  the  ammoniaeal  platinum 

HCVCH 

N 
bases  are  all  to  be  derived  from  NH^,  by  sub- 
stituting H  by  NH,  groups,  it  is  evident  that 
the  substituted  H  atoms  must  always  be  directly 
bound  to  N  atoms.  But  the  existence  of  the 
pyridine  compound  shows  that  this  is  not  neces- 
sary. Hence  PtOl2.4NH3  may  be  regarded  as 
p,^NH3.NH3Cl 
*^^\NH3.NH3Gr 

The  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the 
platin-ammonium  compounds  proposed  by  Blom- 
strand (Ghemie  der  JeUUeit,  Heidelberg,  1869 ; 
B.  2,  202 ;  4,  40,  639,  673 ;  6,  1469)  is  now 
usually  adopted.  In  the  following  formulse  B 
stands  for  a  monovalent  negative  radicle. 
Blomstrand  uses  the  term  ammine  to  distin- 
guish these  compounds  from  the  a/mines,  which 
contain  the  group  NHj. 

Class  I.    Plato-  or  Platoso-  compounds. 
Series  1.  Platosemiamndnes,'RFiS'HJSi. 
„      2.  Platosammines,  Pt(NH3E)2. 
„      3.  Platodiammines,  Pt(NHj.NH3E)5. 
„      4.  Platosemidiammines, 

Pt(NH3.NH3E)E. 
„      5.  Platonumodiammines, 
Pt(NH3.NH3E)(NH3E). 
Series  2  and  4  are  isomeric.     Cleve  has 
isolated     two     distinct     aniline    compounds, 
Pt(NH3)2.(0sHsNH,)2.E2  (cf.  Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2] 
33,  489). 

Class  II.    Platini-  or  Platin-  compounds. 
Series  1.  PZaiinammmes,  EjPt(NH3E)j. 
„       2.  Platimidiammines, 

E2Pt(NH3.NH3E)j. 
„       3.  Platinisemidiammines, 

B2Pt(NH3.NH3B)E. 
„       4.  Platirmnonodiammines, 

EJPt(NH3.NH3)E(NH3E). 
„       5.  Platimtriarmnmes, 

E2Pt(NH3.NH3.NH,E)j. 
Series  1  and  3  are  isomeric. 
The  prefixes  mono,  di,  &o.,  are  used  to  denote 
the  number  of  NH3  groups  in  direct  union  with 
one  another,  and  not  the  number  of  NH3  groups  in 
union  with  the  atom  of  Pt.   As  the  compounds  in 
Series  3  contain  one  diammine  chain,  (NH3.NH3), 
they  are  called  semidiammines ;  and  as  those  in 
Series  4  contain  a  diammine  and  a  monammine 
chain,  they  are  called  monodiammines. 
Class  III.    DiPLATiNUM  Compounds. 
These  contain  2  Pt  atoms ;  the  group  Pt,  may 
be  divalent,  tetravalent,  or  hexavalent. 

Series  1. 

Pt(NH3.NH3R) 
Diplatodiammines,  \ 

Pt(NH3.NH,E) 

Series  2. 

EPt(NH3.NH3R) 
Diplatosindiammines,      | 

EPt(NH3.NH3E) 

or       Pt(NHs.NH»R) 
BaPt(NH3.NH.B) 
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Series  3. 
l)yata^am'inines, 

Series  i. 


EPt(NH3E)j 
BPtpSHsB), 


Dyalatinidiam/imnes, 


EPt(NH3.NH3E)j 
EPt(NH5,.NH3E)j 


Iodides  of  platinum  bases  with  4  and  8 
atoms  Pt  are  also  known;  l2Pt4.8NH,.I„  and 
I^t,.16NH3.I„. 

Many  organio  bases,  such  as  aniline,  pyrid- 
ene,  &o.,  can  take  tbe  place  of  KH,  in  these 
compounds,  and  the  N  of  NHj  is  often  replace- 
able by  P  or  As. 

Class  I.    Plato-  or  Flatoso-  compounds. 

Series  1.  Platosemiammines,  EPtNHjE. 
Kone  of  these  has  been  isolated,  but  Gossa  {B. 
23,  2503)  has  obtained  a  compound  which  pro- 
bably contains  platosemiammine  chloride ;  the 
compound  is  2PtNH3ClrPt(NH,)4Clj. 

Series  2.  Flatosarmmnes,  Ft(NH3E)2. 
These  compounds  are  generally  obtained  by 
heating  the  corresponding  platodiammines, 
Pt(NH3.NH3E)2,  which  thus  lose  2NH3;  by  heat- 
ing with  NH3Aq,  platodiammines  are  re-formed; 
with  oxidisers,  platini-  compounds  are  obtained. 

Platosammtnb  chloride  Pt.NHsCl.NH3Cl 
(Peyrone,  A.  51,  1 ;  55,  205 ;  61, 178).  Obtained 
by  heating  P^NHjjjClj  (plato-diammine 
chloride)  to  250°,  or  by  evaporating  that  com- 
pound with  HClAq  at  100°  and  dissolving  out 
AmCl  in  water ;  also  by  evaporating  with  HCl 
the  solution  of  the  corresponding  nitrate  or 
sulphate.  Microscopic,  sulphur-yeUow  crystals. 
S.  -022  at  0°,  -77  at  100°.  Sol.  NHjAq,  form- 
ing Pt(NH3.NH3Cl)2  {platodiammine  chloride); 
in  agtui  regia  forms  CljPtlNHjCl)^  (platinam- 
mine  chloride).  With  AgNOjAq,  in  the  ratio 
2Pt(NH3Cl)2:AgN03,  one  .  half  ■  of  the  chlor- 
ide remains  unchanged  and  one  half  gives 
Pt(NH3.N03)2.  Heated  to  270°,  the  chloride  is 
decomposed  thus : 

3Pt(NH3Cl)2  =  3Pt  +  4NH4C1  +  2HC1  -I-  Nj. 

Platoseimidiam/mine  chloride 
Pt(NH3.NH3Cl)Cl,  and  platodiammine  chloride 
plaUnouschloridePtQ^B.3.'SB^G[),.'PtCl,(Ma,gnvis' 
green  salt),  are  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  platos- 
ammine  chloride.  Other  compounds,  perhaps  also 
isomeric,  were  obtained  by  Peyrone  (Z.c.)  and  by 
Cossa  (S.  28,  2503). 

Grimm  (4, 99, 67)  obtained  a  double  com- 
pound with  AmCl;  Pt(NH3Cl)2.2AmCl.  Jorgen- 
sen  {J.  pr.  [2]  33,  489)  obtained  the  pyridine 
compound  PtfNCsHjOl)^;  and  also  the  mixed 
compound  PtNCsHiCl.NHaOl  {v.  also  Hedin, 
Dissertation,  Lund ;  B.  20,  Bef.  108). 

PliATOSAMMINE   HYDBOXIDE 

Pt-NHjOH-NHjOH.  Said  to  be  obtained,  as  a 
crystalline,  very  soluble  solid,  by  decomposing 
the  sulphate,  Pt(NH3.NH3)SO<,  by  BaOAq  (Od- 
ling,  C.  N.  21,  269,  289).  The  compound  thus 
formed  may  have  been  the  isom»ric  platosemi- 
diammine  hydroxide,  OH.Pt(NH3.NHsOH).  A 
Solution  of  Odling's  hydroxide  reacts  strongly 
alkaline,  absorbs  COj  from  the  air,  neutralises 
acids,  decomposes  salts  of  NH,  giving  ofi  NH,, 
and  ppts.  manymetaUio  hydroxides  from  salts  of 
the  metals. 

PiiiTosAmmiB    oxiDB     Pt(NH,.NHJO.      A 


grey  solid,  insol.  water  or  NH3Aq ;  heated  in  a 
retort  to  195°  gives  N,  NH3,  HjO  and  Pt.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  platodiammine  hydroxide 
(PtENH3.NH3.OHJj)  to  110°  (Eeiset,  A.  Oh.  [3] 
11,  417). 

PLA.T03AUMIKE      SULPHONATES      and      ChLOBO- 

SULPHONATES  Pt.NHjSOjM.NHjSOsM  and 
PLNHjCLNHaSOsM.  Ammiowki/m  platosam/mirie 
sulphonate,  Pt(NH3.S03Am)2,  is  formed  by  the 
reaction  of  excess  of  AnijSOjAci  on  Pt(NH3Cl)2 
(Peyrone,  A.  51, 1 ;  55, 205 ;  61, 178).  The  salts 
of  Ba,  Co,  Cu,  Pb,  Mn,  Ni,  Ag,  Na,  UOj,  and  Zn 
have  been  obtained.  Ammonium  platosamndne 
chlorosuVphonate,  Pt.NH3Ol.NH3SO3Am.HjO,  is 
obtained,  in  colourless  rhombic  tablets,  by  leadr 
ing  SO2  into  a  boiling  solution  of  Pt(NH3Cl)j, 
and  neutralising  with  NHgAq.  If  the  neutralis- 
ation is  omitted,  platosammine  chlorosulphonio 
acid,  Pt.NH3Cl.NH3.SO3H,  is  obtained  (Peyrone, 

I.C.). 

.  The  other  salts  of  the  platosammine  series 
which  have  been  isolated  are  the  following ; 
M  =  Pt(NH3)2 : — bromide,  MBFj  (Jorgensen,  J.pr. 
[2]  38,  521,  531,  585) ;  cyanide,  MCy^  (Buckton; 
A.  92,  280) ;  iodide,  MIj  (Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  7, 12 ;  17, 
482 ;  Eeiset,.  A.  Oh.  [3]  11,  417) ;  nitrate  and 
?ii<nte,M(N0s)2and  M^NOj),  (Cleve,  Z.c.) ;  sulphate 
and  sulphite,  MSO4.H2O  and  MSO3.BE3O  (Cleve, 
l.c.) ;  and  sulphocyamde,  M(CyS)2  (Buckton,  Z.c). 
Substituted  derivatives  of  the  bromide,  of  the 
form  Pt(NH4EBr)2  and  Pt.NH3Br.NH3Br,  where 
E  =  Et,  Me,  or  Pr,  have  been  obtained  ( Jorgensen< 
Z.C.).  1 

Series  3. — Platodiatmnines 
Pt{NH3.NH3E)2.  Formed  by  action  of  NHjAg 
on  platinous  salts,  platosammine  or  platpsemir 
diammine  compounds.  Easily  lose  NH,  on 
heating,  giving  platosammine  compounds.  Give 
platinidiammine  compounds  by  action  of 
oxidisets. 

Platodiammine  ohloeidb  ■ 

Pt(NH3.NH3Cl)j.H30  (Eeiset,  A.  Ch.  [3]  11,  417). 
Sometimes  called  Beiset's  first  chloride.  Ob- 
tained by  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  NHjAq 
on  PtClj,  Magnus's  green  salt  [v.  m/ra),  platps? 
ammine  chloride  Pt(NHsCl)2,  or  platosemidiam^ 
mine  chloride  Pt(NH3.NH3Cl)Cl,  precipitatipa 
by  alcohol,  and  crystallisation  from  ^ater.  Also 
formed  by  reduction  of  platinidiammine  chloride 
Cl2Pt(NH3.NH3Cl)2,  by  H^S  (Thomsen,  /.  1868, 
278).  Large,  colourless,  tetragonal  crystals; 
S.  25  at  16'5°,  more  sol.  hot  water ;  insol.  absolute 
alcohol  and  ether.  Addition  of  H^SOiAqi 
HNOjAq,  or  H^CjO^Aq  ppts.  the  corresponding 
sulphate,  nitrate,  or  oxalate.  By  gently  warming 
with  HNOsAq  the^  salt  (N03)jPt(NH3._NH3Cl)2  is 
formed  ;  01,  Br,  and  FeCl3Aq  react  similarly.'  At 
240°-270°  NH3  is  given  off,  and  Pt(NH3Cl)2  is 
formed  (v.  Platosammtnb  ohloeide,  supra). 
Combines  with  PtClj,  and  PtClj,  to  form  M.PtClj, 
and  M.PtCl,  respectively  [M  =  Pt(NH,.NH3Ql)J. 
Compounds  are  known  in  which  NH,  is  wholly 
or  partly  replaced  by  pyridine,  also  by  alkyl 
radicles  (Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  33,  i89),  and  also 
by  PEt3  (Cahours  a.  Gal,  C.  B.  70,  1381). 

Double  compounds.  Combines  with 
various  metallic  chlorides  to  form  compounds  of 
the  form  M.XOL,,  whtre  M  =  Pt(NH3.NH3Cl)2,  and 
X  =  Pt,  Cu,  Pb,  Hg,  Sn,  and  Zn  {v.  Thomsen,  J. 
1868.  278 ;  Buckton,  C.  J.  5,  213 ;  Millon  a. 
CommaiUe,  C.  B.  67,  822). 
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The  most  important  of  these  compounds  is 
Platodiammike  chloeidb  plaiinous  chlobide, 
known  as  Magnus's  green  salt, 
Pt(NH,.NH,Cl)2.PtClii.  This  salt  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  NH,,Aq  on  PtCl^  in  HClAq,  or  on 
PtCl,  in  HOlAq  after  passing  in  SOj  till  AmCl 
ceases  to  give  a  pp.  (Magnus,  P.  14,  242  ;  Gros, 
A.  27,  241),  Also  by  adding  PtiNHs.NHjCl),  to 
PtClj  in  HClAq.  It  is  best  prepared  by  making 
Am^PtCl,,  from  EtCl,  in  HClAq  treated  with  SO, 
and  crystallised  from  AmClAq,  and  heating  this 
with  HClAq  and  NH^q  (Glaus,  A.  107,  138). 
Green,  microscopic  prisms  or  needles;-  insol. 
■water,  alcohol,  and  dilute  HClAq.  Digestion 
with  hot  NHjAq  forms  Pt(NH3.NH,Cl)j ;  01,  Br, 
or  HNOjAq  produces  platinidiammines  (Gros, 
Z.C. ;  Eaewsky,  A.  Ok.  [3]  22,  278).  Boiling  with 
AgNOjAq  produces  PtClj  and  PtlNHa.NHsNOs);;. 
If  the  empirical  formula  wPt(NH3)2Cl2  is  given 
to  Magnus's  green  salt,  it  is  seen  to  be  iso- 
meric, or  polymeric,  with  platosammine  chlor- 
ide  Ft(NH,Cl)2,    platosen^diammine    chloride 

Cl.Pt.NH3.NH3Cl, 
platomonodiammine  chloride  platinous  chloride 
2[Pt(NH,.Cl)(NH,.NH5Cl)].PtClj,diplatosindiam- 
mine  chloride  Cl2Pt2(NHs.NH3Cl)2,  and  with  a 
double  salt  obtained  by  Cossa  (B.  28,  2503), 
2[Pt.NH3.Cy.Pt(NH3),Clj. 

PliAJODIAMMINE  HTDKOXIDE   Pt(NH3.NH30H)2. 

Sometimes  called  Beiset's  first  base  (Beiset, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  11,  417).  White,  crystalline,  deli- 
quescent needles;  by  decomposing  the  sulphate 
by  the  proper  quantity  of  BaOAq,  filtering,  and 
evaporating  m  vacuo.  Solution  in  water  is 
strongly  alkaline,  absorbs  CO,  from  the  air,  and 
drives  out  NH,  from  KH,  salts.  NH,^  is  not 
given  off  when  an  aqueous  solution  is  boiled 
alone  or  with  potash.  Melts  at  c.  110°;  at  a 
higher  temperature  gives  off  NH3  and  H^O  and 
leaves  platosammine  oxide  Pt(NH3)20  (g.  v. 
p.  293). 

The  other  chief  compounds  of  the  platodi- 
ammine  seriesare  the  following;  M  =  Pt(NH3)4 : — 
carbonates,  M003.4aq  and  M(C03H)3  (Peyrone, 
A.  61, 14  ;  Beiset,  .4.  Ch.  [3]  11,  417) ;  chromates 
MCrO,  and  MCrjO, ;  bromide,  MBrj.3aq  (Cleve, 
J.  1867.  321) ;  iodide,  Ml^.xaq  (Cleve) :  nitrate 
and  nitrite,  M(N03)2  and  M(N02)2.2aq  (Peyrone, 
l.c.) ;  phosphate,  MHPO,.aq  (Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  7, 
12;  17,  482);  sulphate  and  sulphites,  MSOj, 
MSO3,  M(S03H)j.2aq  (Cleve,  l.c.). 

Series  4.  Flatosermdiammines, 
Pt(NH3.NHsB)B.  Generally  formed  from  the 
chloride  by  double  decomposition ;  the  chloride 
is  a  product  of  the  action  of  NE^q  ot 
(NHJjCOjAq  on  PtCl,.  Prolonged  treatment  of 
the  platosemidiammines  with  KHjAq  produces 
diammine  compounds.  Jorgensen  (J.  pr.  [2]  33, 
489)  has  replaced  NH,  in  these  compounds  by 
alkyl  radicles  and  by  pyridine. 

r,.^NH3.NH.Cl 

PLATOSEMIDIAMMINE  CHLORIDE  Pt<Cf;i  ^  , 

Sometimes  called  Peyrone's  chloride.  PtOlj  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  SOj  on  PtClj  in  HClAq, 
and  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling  with  excess 
of  (NHJjCOj  until  the  red  solution  has  become 
light-yellow  and  a  greenish-brown  pp.  forms, 
when  the  liquid  is  rapidly  filtered.  The  chloride 
separates  as  the  liquid  cools ;  it  must  be  filtered 
off  at  once  (else  it  may  re-dissolve),  and  crystal- 
lised from  boiling  water  (Peyrone,  A.  51, 14 ;  55,  I 


209 ;  V.  also  Thomson,  Om-K.  8, 1115 ;  Cleve, 

Bl.  [2]  7,  12,  17,  482).  Small  yellow  crystals. 
S.  -26  at  0°,  3-6  at  100°.  Decomposes  at  270°, 
giving  off  NH3  and  HCl.  Boiling  NH,Aq  forms 
platodiammine  chloride,  Pt(NH3.NH3Cl)2 ;  01, 
Br,  I,  and  some  other  oxidisers  produce  platini- 
semidiammine  compounds,  E^PKNHi.NHjEjB. 
With  AgNO,,  and  AgjSO,,  the  corresponding 
nitrate  and  sulphate  are  formed. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  hydroxide 
Pt(NH,.NH,OH)0H  has  been  prepared;  the 
compound  obtained  by  Odling  (0.  N.  21,  269, 
289)  was  this  or  the  isomeric  platosammine 
hydroxide,  Pt(NH30H)2  {v.  Platosammine  ht- 
EKoxiDE,  p.  293).  The  other  compounds  of  this 
series  which  have  been  obtained  are  the  follow- 
ing; M  =  Pt.NH3.NH3 :— 6romi(Ze;  MBr^;  chloro- 
sulphonia  acid,  MCl.SOaH  (Cleve.  l.c.) ;  iodide, 
MI,;  nitrate  and  nitrite,  M(N03)j  and 
M(NOj)j;  sulphate,  MSO, ;  double  sulphites, 
MSO3.2XJSO3,  Xj  =  2NH„  Ba,  Co,  Ag, ;  these  may 
be  regarded  as  compounds  of  sulphites  with 
salts  of  the  hypothetical  platosemiammine 
sulphonic  acid  Pt(NH3.NH3.S03H)S0aH. 

Series   5.    Flatomonodiainmines 
Pt(NH3.NH3E)(NH3E).   Most  of  the  salts  of  this 
series  are  prepared  from  the  double  salt  of  the 
chloride  with  PtClj. 

Platomonodiammine      chloride      plaiinods 

CHLORIDE  2Pt<^^g«^^'^^PtCl2.    'This   com- 

pound  is  one  product  of  the  action  of  NH,Aq  on 
PtCL,  in  HClAq ;  it  is  prepared  by  neutralising 
PtClj  in  HOlAq  by  (NH,)2C0sAq,  heating  to 
boiling,  and  adding  (NH4)2C03Aq  drop  by  drop, 
when  it  separates  in  smaJl  red  tablets  (Peyrone, 
A.  55,  209).  Fairly  sol.  cold  water,  more  sol.  hot 
water.  Boiled  with  NHjAq  forms  Magnus's 
green  salt,  Pt(NH3.NH3Cl)j.PtCli.  Isomeric,  or 
polymeric,  with  Magnus's  green  salt,  platos- 
ammine chloride,  and  platosemidiammine 
chloride. 

Platomonodiammine  chloride 

■^'"Cne'cI^'^'"  Ol'tained,  in  lustrous  colourless 
crystals,  by  adding  HClAq  to  an  ice-cold  solution 
of  the  nitrate. 

Platomonodummine  nitrate 

^Knh'n(?'^^'-  ^°™ed  by  decomposing  the 
chloride  in  solution  by  AgNO,Aq,  filtering,  and 
evaporating.    The  su^hate 

Pt<^g»-^°»>SO,.HjO  is  also  known  (v.  Cleve, 

I.C.;  Blomstrand,  B.  4,  40,  639,  673 ;  6,  1469). 

Class  II.    Flatini-  or  Flatiu-  compounds. 

Series  1.  Platinammines,  EjPt(NH3B)2. 
These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  addition  of 
01,  Br,  or  I  to  platosammines,  or  by  the  action  of 
such  oxidisers  as  HNOjAq  on  platosammines ;  - 
they  are  generally  changed  to  platinidiammines 
by  heating  with  NHjAq,  and  are  reduced  to 
platosammines  by  SO^Aq.  The  radicles  in  direct 
union  with  Pt.are  replaced  with  more  difficulty 
than  those  in  union  with  NH,.  The  nomen- 
clature is  arranged  to  indicate,  first,  the  nature 
of  the  radicles  in  direct  union  with  Pt,  and  then 
those  in  direct  union  with  NH,. 

I.  Chloro-  compounds  0L;Pt(NH3E)2. 

Ohloroplatinammine  chloride  0l2Pt(NH3Cl)y 
Formed  by  suspending  platosamroine  chloride^ 
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Pt{Nfi3Cl)2  in  boiling  water,  and  passing  in  CI 
until  the  original  citron-yellow  particles  are 
changed  to  microscopic  yellow  octahedra  (Ger- 
hardt  a.  Laurent,  C.  B.  30,  273),  or  until  the 
liquid,  which  is  yellow  at  first,  begins  to  turn 
reddish.  Aqua  regia,  or  EMnOjAq  and  HCIAq, 
may  be  used  instead  of  CI  (Odling,  O.  N.  21, 
269,  289).  A  heavy,  yellow,  crystalline  powder. 
S.  1  at  0° ;  3  at  100°.  ITnaoted  on  by  boiling 
cone.  HNO3  or  HjSO,;  sol.  boiling  KOHAq 
without  evolution  of  NH,;  sol.  NH^Aq,  with 
formation  of  ohloroplatinidiammine  chloride, 
CljPt(NH3.NH3Cl)j.  The  CI  is  ppd.  as  AgOl  only 
after  long  boiling  with  AgNOjAq  (Grimm,  A. 
99,  67). 

Chlokoplatinamminb  niteiib 
Cl,Pt(NH3.N0Jj.  Ppd.  in  colourless  rhombic 
plates  by  addition  of  excess  of  HCIAq  to  solution 
of  the  nitrato-nitrite,  (N03)2Pt{NH3.N02)2, 
which  is  formed  by  boiling  platosammine  nitrite, 
Pt(NH3.NO,)2,  with  HN03Aq. 

Chloboplatinammine  ohloeonitbite 
CL,Pt(NH,Cl)(NHs.NOJ,  is  produoed-by  the  re- 
action of  KfPtCl,  and  (N0s)2Pt(NH3N0s)r 

II.  Sydroxyl  compounds 
(0H),Pt(NH3E)r 

HtDEOZYIi  PIiATINAMMlNE  HYDEOJIIDB 

(OH).^t(NHs.OH)j.  YeUow,  lustrous  crystals  ; 
by  adding  excess  of  NHjAq  to  a  boiling  solution 
of  the  nitrato-nitrate  (N03)jPt(NH3.N03)j,  and 
allowing  to  oeol.  Scarcely  sol.  water;  easily 
sol.  dilute  acids.  Boiling  KOHAq  does  not  evolve 
NH3;  decomposes  above  130°,  giving  off  NH3 
and  HjO,  and  leaving  Ft  (Gerhardt  a.  Laurent, 
O.iJ.  30,  273). 

HzDBOXYli  PLATINAMMINE  NITRATE 

(0H)2Pt(NHs.N03)2. 2aq.  Crystalline  pp.  by  de- 
composing 01jPt(NH,Cl),  by  AgNDjAq.  Not 
acted  on  by  cold  HCIAq;  evaporation  with 
HNOjAq  produces  (N03)jPt(NH3.N03)j  {G.  a.  L., 
l.c. ;  Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  7, 12  ;  17,  482). 

Hydeoxtl  platikammine  sulphate 
(OH)2Pt(NH3)jS04.aq.  Formed  as  a  pale-yeUow, 
hard  crust  of  needle-shaped  crystals,  by  decom- 
posing Cl2Pt(NH3.Cl)2  by  Ag^SOjAq.  Evapora- 
tion with  HgSOiAq  produces  the  sulphato-sul- 
phate,  S04.Pt.{NH3)jS04.3aq ;  when  HCIAq  is 
used,  Ol2Pt(NHj)jSO,  and  CljPtfNHsCl)^  are 
produced  (Cleve,  l.c.). 

The  following  salts  of  this  series  have  also  been 
isolated :  Bromo-bromide,  Br2Pt(NHjBr)2  jCleve, 
I.e.) ;  bromo-nitrite,  BrjPt(NH3.N0j)2  (Cleve, 
I.e.) ;  iodo-iodide,  IjPt(NH3l)j  (Cleve,  Z.c.) ;  ni- 
trato-mtrate,  (NOs)2Pt(NB4.N03)2;  rdirato- 
nitrite,  (N03)jPt(NH3.N02)2;  mtrato-chloro- 
•  nitrite,  N0s.Cl.Pt(NH3N0j)j  (Cleve,  he.) ;  sul- 
phato-sulphate,      SOi.Pt(NHa)jS04.3aq     (Cleve, 

I.C.). 

Series  2.  Platinidiam/mines, 
B2Pt(NH3NH3B)2.  Generally  formed  by  action 
of  CI,  Br,  I,  and  other  oxidisers  on  platodiam- 
mines.  A  large  number  of  these  compounds  is 
knowir.  B  attached  directly  to  Pt  may  be  the 
same  as,  or  different  from,  E  united  directly  to 
NH3.  The  nomenclature  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  platinammine  series.  The  radicles  in  direct 
union  with  Pt  are  removed  with  more  difficulty 
than  those  united  with  NH3. 

I.  Ghloro-  compounds 
01E.Pt(NH3.NH3R)(NH,.NHsR) ;  the  B's  may  be 
the  same  01  different. 


CmOEOPLATmiDIAMMniE  OHIiOBIDE 

Cl2Pt(NH3.NH3Cl)j.  By  passing  CI  into  a  fairly 
cone,  boiling  solution  of  platodiammine  chlor- 
ide, Pt(NH,.NH3Cl)2,  till  the  1  liquid  begins  to 
turn  red  (Eaewsky,  A.  Oh.  [3]  22,  278) ;  also 
by  dissolving  ohloroplatinammine  chloride, 
Cl2Pt(NH3Cl)j,  in  NHjAq  (Gerhardt  a.  Laurent, 
G.  B.  30,  273).  Pale-yellow,  crystalline  pow- 
der ;  scarcely  sol.  cold  water,  si.  sol.  boiling 
water.  HNO,Aq  produces  the  chloro-nitrate 
Cl2Pt(NH3.NH3.N03)2;  a  little  AgNOjAq  produces 
the  chloro-hydroxyl-nitrate 
Cl(0H)Pt(NH3.NH3.N03), ;  long  boiling  with 
AgNOjAq  is  needed  to  remove  all  CI  as  AgCl. 
Beduced  by  H^S,  or  action  of  Ag,  to 
Pt(NH3.NH3Cl)2  (Thomsen,  J.  1868.  278;  Jor- 
gensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  83,  489).  Forms  double 
compounds  with  PtClj  and  PtCl,  (Eeiset, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  11,  417 ;  G.  a.  L.,  l.e.;  Cleve,  Bl.  [2] 
7,  12 ;  17,  482). 

The  other  ohloro-  compounds  which  are 
known  are  the  following ;  Chloro-nitrate, 
Cl.^t(NH3.NH3.N03)3  (Gros,  A.  Ch.  [2]  69, 
204;  Baewsky,  A.  Ch.  [3]  22,  278;  Hadow, 
C.  J.  [2]  4,  345) ;  chloro-ehlaro-nitrite, 
CljPt(NH3.NH3.NOj)(NH3.NH3Cl)  ;  chloro-hy. 
droxyl-chloride,  Cl(0H)Pt(NH3.NH3Cl)3  (Cleve, 
l.c. ;  Hadow,  I.e.) ;  chloro-hydroxyl-earbonate, 
Cl(OH)Pt(NH3.NH3)3CO,.H30  (Eaewsky,  l.e.; 
Gros,  l.e.);  chloro-hydroxyl-chromate  and  di- 
chromate,  Cl(OH)Pt(NH3.NH,)jCrO<  and 
Cl(OH)Pt(NH3.NH3),CrjO,  (Cleve,  l.c.) ;  chloro- 
hydroxyl-nitrate,  Cl(OH)Pt(NH3.NH3.N03)2, 
(Eaewsky,  l.e. ;  G.  a.  L.,  l.c. ;  Cleve,  f.c.) ;  chloro- 
chromate  and  dichromate,  and  ohloro-sulphate, 
MCrO„  MCrjO,,  and  MSO,,  where  M  = 
Cl2Pt(NH3.NH3)2  (Cleve,  l.e.). 

II.  Bromo-  compounds.  The  following 
members  of  this  class  have  been  isolated 
(Cleve,  l.e.) ;  hromo-hromide,  MBr^ ;  hromo- 
chloride,  MClj;  bromo-diehromate,  MCr^O, ; 
bromo  -  nitrate,  M(N0s)2 ;  bromo  -phosphate, 
M(P04Hj)„.2aq  (in  these  formulae 

M  =  Br^t(NH3.NH3)  j) ;  bromo-chloro-ehloride, 
BrClPt(NHs.NH3Cl)j ;  bromo-hydroxyl-chlonde 
and  nitrate,  MCl^  and  M(N03L  where 
M  =  Br(0H)Pt(NH3.NH3)2. 

III.  Hydroxyl  compounds.  Sydroxyl- 
rdtrate  and  sulphate,  M(N03)2  and  MSO,,  where 
M  =  (OH)2Pt(NH3.NH3)2. 

IV.  lodo-eo mp ounds.  Iodo-iodide,  MIj ; 
iodo-nitrate,  M(N03)2;  iodo-sulphate,  MSO, ; 
where  M  =  IjPt(NH3.NH3)2. 

IV.  Carbonato-  compounds.  Carbonato- 
bromo  -  carbonate,  carbonato  -  chloro  -  carbonate, 
and  carbonato  -  nitrato  -  carbonate,  Br2(C0s)E, 
Cl2(C03)E,  and  fN03)2COsE,  where 

E  =  2[Pt(NH3.NH3)J.(C03)2. 

V.  Nitrato-  compounds  (Cleve, Z.c;  Ger' 
hardt  a.  Laurent,  O.  B.  30,  273) : 
(N03)2Pt(NH3.NH3Cl)2.2aq; 
(N03)2Pt(NH3.NH3N03),; 
(N03),Pt(NH3.NH3)3CrO,; 
(N03),Pt(NH3.NH3),Cr.O,; 
OH(NO,)Pt{NH3.NH3.N03)j; 
Cl(N03)Pt(NH3.NH3)2SO,.aq ; 
Cl(NO,)Pt(NH3.NH3.N03)3. 

VI.  Nitrito-  compounds    (Cleve,    Z.e.) 
Hadow,  0.  J.  [2]  4,  345) : 
(N03)2Pt(NH3.NH3.N03),; 
I(N03)Pt(NH,.NH,.NOJ, 


m 
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Vn.  Sulphato-  compounds  (Cleve,  lus,): 
(SO,)Pt(NH,.NH,),SO^.aq; 
OH.Pt(NH,.NH3)jC1.2aq; 

OH(SO,)Pt(NH,.NH,)2SO,.3ac[ ; 
Br,(SO,)Pt(NH3.NH3),{SO,),.aq. 

Series  3.    Platinisemidiammmes, 
E.jPt(NH3.NHjE)R.    These  compounds  are  iso- 
meric witb  the  platinammines,   EjPtfNHjE),, 
They   are    generally  formed  by  oxidising  the 
platosemidiammines,  Pt(NH3.NH3E)R. 

Chloeoplatinisemidiammine  chloride 
Cl^t(NH3.NH3Cl)Cl.  By  chlorinating  plato- 
semidiammine  chloride,  Pt(NHs.NH3Cl)Cl,  by  01 
or  aqita  regia  (CJleve,  Z.c.).  Orange,  orystalUne 
powder ;  S.  -33  at  0°,  1-52  at  100'.  Not  acted 
on  by  cone.  H^SO,  or  alkali  solutions. 

The  following  salts  of  this  series  are  known 
(Cleve,  l.c.) : 

bromo-hromide,  BrjPt(NH3.NH3Br)Br ; 
bromo-nitrite,  Br2Pt(NH3.NH3.N02)NOj ; 
chloro-nitriie,  CI jPt(NH3.NH3.N03)NOj ; 
chloro-hydroayifl'-nitro-nitrite, 
Cl(OH)Pt(NH3.NH3.N02)NO, ; 
trihyd/roxyl-mtraU,  (0H)jPt(NH3.NH3.N03)0H ; 
hydroxyl-sulphate,  (OH)2PtN^3^H,_ 

Series  4.  Platmimonodiammines, 
E2Pt(NH3.NH3E)(NH3E).  Of  this  series  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  isolated  (Cleve,  l.c.) :  bromo- 
nitrate,  Br2Pt(NH3.NH3.NOa)(NH3.N03) ;  bromo- 
sulphate,  Br2Pt(NH3.NHa.S04.NH3).aq ;  chloro- 
chloride,  Cl2Pt(NH3.NH3Cl)(NH3Cl);  hydroxyl- 
nitrate,  (0H)2Pt(NH3.NH,.N03)(NH3.N03).aq ; 
hydroxyl-bromo-ni^ate, 

(0H)BrPt(NH,.NH3.N03)(NH,.N03).aq ;  iodo- 
brcmdde,  IjPt(NH3.NH3Br)(NH3Br). 
Series  5.  Platinitria/mmines, 
E2Pt(NH3.NH3.NH3E)2.  This  constitution  is 
probably  to  be  given  to  salts  formed  by  electro- 
lysing ammonium  carbamate  or  carbonate  solu- 
tion, using  electrodes  of  Pt  (Drechsel,  J.  pr.  [2] 
20,  378 ;  26,  277 ;  Gerdes,  J.  pr.  [2]  26,  257). 
The  salt  formed  as  described  is  probably  car- 
bonato-platinitriammine        carbonate, 

(C0,):Pt<^|^;^g^;^^C03.    By  the   action 

of  HNO3,  HjSOi,  and  HCl,  respectively,  on 
this  compound  are  obtained  the  mitrato- 
nitrate,  sulphato-sulphate,  and  chloro-chloride, 
mOXM..mo,)„  S0j.M.S0<.aq,  and  Cl^.M.CI,, 
where  M  =  Pt(NH3.NH3.NH3)V 

Class  III.  Siplatinnm  compounds. 

Pt(NH3.NH3E) 
Series  1.  Diplatodiammimes,  \ 


Pt(NH3.NH3E) 
(Blomstrand,  /.  pr.  [2]  3,  207).  Cleve  {l.c.)  gives 
to  these  compounds  the  formula 

Pt,(NH3),(NH,)A- 
The  following  members  of  this  series  are 
known  :    chloride,  MOI2 ;    hydroxide,   M(0H)j ; 
nitrate,  M(N0s)ij ;   and  sulphate,  MSO^  j  where 
M  =  Pt3(NH3),. 

Series  2.    JDiplatosi/ndiaMmvnes, 
EPt{NH3.NHjB) 

I  .    The  only  compound  of  this 

EPt(NH3.NH3E) 
igeries  is  the  chloride  CLPt2(NH3)40Ij. 

EPt(NH3E)j 
Series  3.     Diplatina/mmmes,      { 

EPt(NHi^), 


The  only  compound  of  this  series  is  the  iodide 
l^^J^(K^Ji^  (Cleve,  I.e.);  by  treatment 
with  HIAq,  the  compound  Pt4l,|,(NH3)j  and 
PtsI,3(NH3),e  are  produced. 

Series  4.    L 

EPt(NH3.NH3E)j, 

I  (Cleve,  Z.C.).    The  iodo-nitrate, 

EPt(NH3.NH3E)i, 

l2Pt2(NH3)g(N03)j,  is  formed  by  reacting  on 
l2Pt(NHs)4(N03)2  with  NHjAq  and  treating  the 
product  with  HNOjAq ;  most  of  the  other  com- 
pounds of  the  series  are  formed  from  the  iodo- 
nitrate.  Various  classes  of  compounds  of  this 
series  are  formed  by  varying  the  composition  of 
the  radicles,  E ;  the  nomenclature  is  similar  to 
that  used  for  the  platinidiammines.  The  com- 
pounds which  have  been  isolated  are  bromo- 
nitrate,  bromo-anhydronitratei  and  bromosul- 
phate,  M(N0,)4,  M(N03)20,  and  M(S04)2.2aq, 
where  M  =  Br2Pt2(NH,), ;  hydroxyl-chloride,  di- 
chromate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate,  MClj.aq, 
M(Cr20,)j,  M(HP04)j,  and  M(S04)5,.2aq,  where 
iS.  =  (OS)JPt2i^'H^g;iodo-iodide,anh/ydro-iodide, 
nitrate,  anhydronitrate,  phosphate,  and  sul- 
phate, MI4,  MI,0,  M(N03)4.4aq,  M(N03)30, 
M(HPO.)„  aod  M(S04)3,  where  M  =  IjPtjfNHj),  ; 
tUtrato-nitrate,  (N03)2Pt2(NH3)s(N03)4.4aq. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

PL4.TINTJMS,  FTTLmmATING.  Various 
compounds  of  'Pt,  N,  CI,  0,  and  H,  all  of  which 
explode  when  heated,  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  KOHAq  on  (NH^) ..PtCle,  or  by  ppg.  Pt(S04). 
with  NHjAq  and  boiling  the  pp.  with  KOHAq 
(Proust,  Qehlen's  J.  1,  348 ;  Dobereiner,  O.  A.  72, 
194 ;  Fourcroy  a.  Vauquelin,  Qehlen's  J.  1,  348  ; 
Davy,  S.  19,  91).  These  compounds  are  classed 
together  as  fulminating  pkbtimwms.  E.  von 
Meyer  (J.  pr.  [2]  18,  305)  classifies  according  to 
the  quantities  of  CI  they  contain ;  all  contain  Pt 
and  N  in  the  ratio  of  equal  numbers  of  atoms  : 
tetrachloro-  compoimd  Pt4N4Cl40|2H24,  trichlor- 
oxy-'Pt,¥!fi\{OB.)Oy^,„dichlm-o-'Pt,'StGlfi,:,B..^, 
chloroxy-  Pt4N401(OH)0,2Hj2.  Tetrachloro-ful- 
minating  platinum  is  formed  by  adding 
KOHAq  drop  by  drop  to  Am^PtClj,  in  the  ratio 
4'6KOH :  AmjPtCls,  and  washing  the  pp.  by 
repeatedly  boiling  with  acetic  acid  solution  and 
then  with  water.  At  150°  4HjO  is  given  off ; 
explosion  occurs  at  a  higher  temperature. 
Dilute  H2S04Aq  produces  H2C204  and  evolves 
CO2.  By  treatment  with  KOHAq,  or  NHjAq, 
Cl^is  easily  removed,  a  third  CI  is  removed  with 
difficulty,  but  the  fourth  CI  remains  unattacked. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

FLUMBAGO.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
graphite;  v.  Cabbon,  vol.  i.  p.  686. 

PLUMBATES.  Salts  wherein  PbOj  acts  as 
acidic  radicle,  v.  vol.  iii.  p.  132.  ^^ 

PLUMBITES.  Salts  wherein  PbO  acts  as 
aoidio  radicle,  v.  vol.  iii.  p.  129. 

PWJMEEIC  ACID  C,„H,„05.  [139°].  Occurs 
as  calcium  salt  in  the  milky  juice  of  Plumeria 
acuUfolia  (Oudemans,  A.  181,  154).  .Minute 
crystals  (from  water),  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
si.  sol.  cold  water.  Yields  salicylic  acid  on 
fusion  with  KOH.  Seduced  by  sodium -amalgam 
to  crystalline  '  hydroplumerio  '  acid  C,„H,jOj. — 
K4A"3aq.  —  Ca(H,A")j4aq.  S. -5  at  20°.  — 
CaH^A"  5aq.  S.  -25  at  20°.— Oa3(HA"^)j  8aq.— 
Ag.JBiiA"aq.  —  AgaHA^lJaq:  needles  (fronj 
water). 
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JODOCMflC  ACID  C„H,A  i.e. 
C,H,5.CeH,Me(0H).C0jH.  Mol.w.274.  [188°]/ 
[a]D  =  136°.  Constitutes  at  least  90  p.c.  of  the 
resin  found  by  da  Vrij  in  the  trunk  of  an  old 
tree,  Podocarpus  (ywpressina,  var.  imhricata 
(Oudemans,  A.  170,  213).  Plates  (from  dilute 
alcohol),  insol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  benzene,  v.  e. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Dextrorotatory.  Eesolved 
at  300°  into  water  and  anhydride  C34H42O5. 
rields  metlianthrene  0,,H,2  on  distillation  with 
zinc-dust.  The  Oa  salt  on  distillation  yields 
p-cresol,  hydrocarpol,  oarpene  OpH,4,  and  meth- 
anthrol  C^^HijO.  Br  added  to  its  alcoholic 
solution  forms  CiiH^JBrEtOsfEtOH)  [above  80°], 
which  gives  oft  alcohol  when  heated  for  some 
time,  leaving  O^H^oBrEtOs  [158°]. 

Salts.— NaA'Taq.  S.  33  at  21°.  Needles.— 
KA'  3aq.— KA'  4aq.—  (NHJHA'^  aq.— BaA'j  Sact. 
— BaA'2  Saq.  —  BaA'2  9aq.  —  BaA'j  15aq.  — 
BaOijHjjOs  8aq.  —  CaA'^Saq.  —  PbA'j4aq.  — 
PbO„Ha,Oj  aq.  —  PbH^A'^  lOaq.  —  CuA',  lOaq.— 
AgA'  2  Jaq. 

Methyl  ether  Uek'.    [174°].    Grains. 

Ethyl  ether mtA'.    [146°].,  Needles. 

Acetyl  derivative  C„H2,Ac03.  [152°]. 
SmaU  needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

Nitropodocarpic  acid  C,,H2,(N02)03.  [205°]. 
Formed,  as  well  as  the  di-nitro-  acids,  by  the 
■action  of  HNO3  (S.G.  1-34).  Small  crystals, 
insol.  water,  m.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  May  be  reduced 
to  unstable  amido-podocarpio  acid,  which  forms 
CijHaNOaHCl  iaq. 

Salts.— (NHJjC.jH.jNOs  4aq.— 
KjOijHigNOa  5jaq.  Bed  needles  with  green 
lustre,  v.  sol.  water. — Na^OijEuNOs  9aq.  Scarlet 
plates.  —  BaC^HijNOj  7aq.  Bed  needles.  — 
BaOijHijNOsSaq. — BaA'2  4aq;  yellow  needles, 
si.  sol.  water. — CaO,jH,5N05  4aq :  orange  needles. 

Di-nitro-podocarpic  acid  OuIl^QriO^fia- 
[203°].  Pale-yeUow  crystals,  insol.  water,  m.  sol. 
alcohol.— Salts:  KjCuHjgNjO, Saq.  Crimson 
needles,  with  green  reflex. — BaC„H,gNjO,  4aq. — 
AgjC„H,8NjO,  4aq :  orange  pp. 

Sulpho-podocarpic  acid  C„H2,(S03H)03  8aq. 
Got  by  warming  with  H2SO4.  Amorphous  mass. 
Salts:  NajA"7aq:  easily  soluble  rosettes. — 
Ba(HA")2  6aq.  —  BaA''  Saq :  white  lamina.  — 
CaA"  7aq  :  thin  laminsa. 

Hydrocarpol  0,eHj|,0.  (220°  in  vacuo).  ■  A 
product  of  the  distillation  of  calciumpodocarpate. 
Viscid  oil,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Yields 
y-oresol,  oarpene,  and  methanthrol  C,5H,jO 
[122°]  when  distilled.  Methanthrol  is  crystalline, 
BoL  KOHAq. 

PODOPHYLLIN.  The  resin  extracted  from 
the  root  of  Podophyllum  jjellatum  (Guareschi, 
B.  12,  683 ;  O.  10, 16 ;  Busch,  Ph.  [3]  8,  448  ; 
Senier  a.  Lowe,  Ph.]S]  8, 445).  It  contains  bitter 
and  physiologically  active  '  pioropodophyllin  ' 
crystallising  in  needles  [200°-210°],  and  several 
resins,  e.g. '  podophyllo-  quercetin  '  [247°-250°] 
and '  podophyllie  acid '  (Podwissotzky,  Ph.  [3]  12, 
1011). 

POIYCHEOITE  V.  Satpeon. 

POLYMEEISM ;  a  term  generally  applied  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  existence  of  more  than 
one  substance  having  the  same  composition,  and 
related  in  properties,  but  with  different  molecular 
freights ;  v.  Isouebisu,  voL  iii.  pp.  79-81. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 


POLYPORIC  ACID  CigS^O^.  [above  300°]. 
Occurs  in  a  fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  Poly- 
porus,  which  grows  on  the  bark  of  diseased  or 
dead  oaks.  The  fungus  is  yellow,  but  is  turned 
violet  by  ammonia  (Stahlschmidt,  A.  187,  177  ; 
195,  365).  Bronzed  tables  (from  alcohol),  insol. 
water,  ether,  benzene,  CS^i  and  HOAc,  si.  sol. 
chloroform  and  alcohol.  Alkalis  form  puiple 
solutions,  decolourised  by  zinc-dust.  Yields  at 
tetrahydride  when  boiled  with  cone.  KOHAq. 
Yields  benzene  on  distillation  with  zinc-dust. 
Cone.  HNO3  forms  G,,B.,^('SlO^)^Ot  [230°].  KCIO3 
and  HCl  give  O.sHnCiPi  [108°]  and  Oi^H.^ClA 
[110°]. 

Salts. — K2A"2aq:  purple  monoclinio  crys- 
tals.— NajA"  2aq :  violet  needles. — (NHJjA"  2aq. 
—BaA"  4aq.— BaA"  2aq.-  SrA"  4aq.— SrA"  aq. 
— CaA" Saq:  pale-violet  needles.— MgA"3aq.— 
AgA":  insoluble  pp. 

'Methyl  ether  Ue.JiJ'.    [187°]. 

Ethyl  ether  Et^A".    [134°].    Needles. 

Diacetyl  derivative  CuHi^Ac^O,.  [205°]. 
Yellow  needles,  si.  sol.-  alcohol. 

Hydride  CisHuO,.  [163°].  Formed, 
together  with  the  acid  CjoHijOj  [156°]  which 
yields  Ag2A",  by  boiling  polyporic  acid  with  cone. 
KOHAq.  White  crystalline  powder  (from  hot 
water),  sol.  alcohol.  —  Na2A"4aq.  —  BaA". — 
MnA"  6aq. — AgjA" :  crystalline  pp. 

POPPY  OIL.  The  oil  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  Papaver  somniferwm  contains  glycerides 
of  linoleic,  stearic,  and  palmitic  acids  (Oude- 
mans, /.  1858.  304  ;  1863.  333 ;  cf.  Mulder,  /. 
1865.  323). 

VOVVLISiathe Benzoyl  ierwatweot  Salioin. 

PORPHYEINE  CjiHaNjOj.  [97°].  Occurs, 
together  with  alstonine  and  alstonidine,  in  the 
bark  of  Alstoma  constricta  (Hesse,  A.  205,  366). 
White  amorphous  substance,  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform.  Cone.  H^SO,  gives  a  purple 
solution.  Its  acid  solutions  exhibit  blue 
fluorescence. — B'^HjPtClj  4aq. 

POTASH.  Potassium  hydroxide,  q.  v.,  p, 
302. 

POTASSIUM.  K.  At.  w.  3904.  Mol.  w. 
probably  39-04  (Eamsay,  C.  J.  55,  521 ;  v.  infra). 
M.P.  58°  (Quincke,  P.  135,  642) ;  62-5°  (Bunsen, 
A.  125,  368).  B.P.  719°-731°  (Carnelley  a.  Wil- 
liams,  C.  J.  35,  563) ;  667°  (Perman,  C.  J.  55, 
326).  S.G.  -865  at  15°  (Gay-Lussao  a.  TMnard) ; 
■875  at  13°  (Baumhauer,  B.  6,  655).  V.D.  not 
known  with  certainty  ;  v.  infra,  moleMar  weight. 
S.H.  from  -78°  to  -(-10° -166  (Eegnault,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  26,  286).  O.B.  (Unear,  0°-50°)  -00008415 
(Hagen,  Verhandl.  d.  physikal.  Ges.  zu  Berlin, 
1882.  No.  13).  Volume  at  iS°  =  vol.  at  0° 
(1  +  -00023935*  +  -00000020925(52)  for  interval  10° 
to  95°  (Hagen,  Z.C.).  B.C.  at  0°  (HgatO°  =  l) 
11-23 ;  at  100°  (liquid)  5-586  (Matthiessen,  P. 
100, 177).  Eefraotion-equiv.  7-51  (Kanonnikoff, 
J.  B.  1884  (1),  119).  The  emission-spectrum  is 
characterised  by  a  line  K„  in  the  extreme  red,  and 
a  line  K^  in  the  violet ;  for  measurements  of  all 
the  chief  lines  v.  B.  A.  1884.  436;  for  the  ab- 
sorption-spectrum V.  Bosooe  a.  Schuster,  0.  N. 
29,  268.  H.O.  [K^0]  =  66,050  (Woods,  P.  M.  [4} 
2,  268). 

Occurrence.  —  Compounds  of  K  are  widely 
distributed  in  large  quantities.  Eelspwr,mica,  &o., 
contain  silicates  of  this  metal;  ca/mallite, 
syhime,  &q.,  contain  KOI;  ahim-sUme  and  other 
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minerals  contain  KjSO^;  saltpetre  is  chiefly 
KNOj.  Sea-water  contains  o.  -5  to  ■^  g.  KCl 
per  litre.  Potassium  salts,  e.g.  aoid  tartrate  and 
oxalate,  are  found  in  plants.  Animals  contain 
Baits  of  K,  chiefly  phosphate  and  chloride. 

Sistorical. — Potash  was  decomposed  by  Davy 
{f.  1808.  [1]  5)  in  1807,  by  passing  the  electric 
current  from  a  Volta-pile  of  200  plates,  through 
a  piece  of  potash  placed  in  a  Ft  basm. 
Gay-Lussac  a.  Thtoard,  in  1808,  reduced  potash 
and  obtained  the  metal,  by  heating  it  to  white- 
ness with  iron  filings  {A.  Oh.  65,  325).  In  the 
same  year  Curaudan  (4.  Ch.  66, 97)  showed  that 
charcoal  could  be  used  instead  of  iron.  Brunner 
{8.  38,  517)  made  this  process  applicable  on  the 
large  scale,  and  B.'s  method  was  modified  by 
several  workers,  especially  by  Douny  a.  Mareska 
(A.  Ch.  [3]  35, 147). 

Formation. — 1.  By  electrolysing  EOH.  The 
most  effective  method  is  to  place  a  little  cone. 
EOHAq,  with  pieces  of  solid  EOH  in  it,  in  a  Pt 
basin,  to  connect  this  with  the  negative  pole  of 
a  powerful  battery,  to  pour  a  little  Hg  into  the 
basin,  and  place  therein  the  wire  from  the 
positive  pole.  The  E  which  is  thus  formed 
amalgamates  with  the  Hg ;  the  amalgam,  after 
drying,  is  heated  in  a  small  retort,  along  with  a 
little  mineral  oil,  which  drives  out  the  air,  and 
the  E  remains  when  the  Hg  has  been  distilled 
off. — 2.  By  electrolysing  a  molten  mixture  of 
EGl  and  CaClj  in  the  ratio  2ECl:CaClj.  Tempera- 
ture is  arranged  so  that  a  solid  crust  remains 
on  the  surface  of  the  molten  mixture.  Electrodes 
of  gas-coke  are  used.  After  electrolysis  the 
mixture  is  allowed  to  cool  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  scraped  out 
under  petroleum  (Matthiessen).  Linnemann 
electrolyses  molten  ECN  (J.  pr.  73,  415).— 3.  By 
heating  EOH  to  redness  with  iron  filings  or 
charcoal.— 4.  By  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of 
E2CO3  and  C,  or  a  mixture  of  EjCO,  or  EOH,  0, 
and  very  finely-divided  iron  (Castner,  C.  N.  54, 
218). — 6.  By  heating  sulphide  of  E  with  iron 
filings  (Dolbear,  G.  N.  26,  38).— 6.  By  heating 
potash  with  sodium  under  petroleum  to  c.  170° 
(Williams,  C.  N.  3,  21).— 7.  By  the  action  of  Na 
on  dry  molten  E  acetate  (Wanklyn,  0.  N.  3,  66). 

Prepwrat/Um. — An  intimate  mixture  of  EjCOj 
and  0  is  formed  by  heating  cream  of  tartar 
(K-H  tartrate)  in  a  closed  crucible.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  strongly  heated  in  an  iron  bottle, 
connected  %ith  a  flat  receiver  about  30  centim. 
long,  12  oentims.  wide,  and  6  centims.  from  the 
inner  surface  of  one  side  to  that  of  the  other ; 
this  receiver  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  sheet-iron 
(about  4  mm.  thick)  screwed  together,  and  has 
an  opening  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  retort, 
to  allow  the  escape  of  GO.  The  reaction  may 
be  represented  thus:  E2003-f20  =  2E-)-3CO. 
The  E  distils  over  and  condenses  in  the  receiver ; 
when  full  the  receiver  is  removed,  plunged  under 
mineral  oil  and  there  opened,  and  the  E  is  re- 
moved by  a  chisel.  E  combines  with  CO  at  a 
/ed  heat  to  form  a  black,  very  explosive  sub- 
stance; the  more  rapidly  the  distilled  E  is 
cooled  the  less  of  this  explosive  compound  is 
formed.  The  distilled  metal  is  purified  by  wrap- 
ping it,  when  under  oil,  in  a  piece  of  linen, 
heating  the  oil  to  c.  65°,  and  pressing  the  molten 
E  through  the  linen ;  the  metal  is  then  redis- 
tilled, from  an  iron  bottle,  into  a  copper  tube 


partly  filled  with  mineral  naphtha,  and  having 
an  opening  through  which  an  iron  rod  may  be 
passed  to  clear  the  tube  which  carries  the  E 
from  the  bottle  into  the  receiver  (Donny  a. 
Mareska,  A.  Oh.  [3]  35,  147).    Castner  (C.  N. 

54,  218)  uses  as  reducer  a  mixture  of  0  and  a 
metallic  carbide,  or  a  mixture  of  very  finely-di- 
vided metal  and  0  (conveniently  prepared  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  ^'6203  and  tar  in  a  covered 
vessel),  and  heats  in  an  iron  crucible  with  an 
exit-tube  passing  through  the  lid.  The  reac- 
tion, using  EOH,  Fe,  and  0,  may  be  formulated 
as  3E0H -H  JFe -f- 20  =  3E  +  Fe  +  CO -I- CO2  +  3H. 

Fropartiei. — A  siiver-white,  lustrous  metal. 
As  soft  as  wax  at  ordinary  temperatures,  brittle 
at  0°,  melts  at  0.  60°.  Boils  when  heated  in  a 
stream  of  H  to  c.  700°,  and  forms  a  bright- 
green  vapour.  A  sublimate,  in  a  very  thin 
film  on  glass,  shows  a  rich  purple  colour  in 
transmitted  light  (Dudley,  O.  N.  66, 163  ;  Newth, 
N.  47,  55).  Crystallises  in  quadratic  octahedra, 
which  have  a  greenish-blue  sheen.  These  crys- 
tals are  obtained  by  melting  E  in  a  glass  tube, 
narrowed  at  one  place,  and  filled  with  coal-gas, 
and  allowing  the  semi-solidified  metal  to  How 
slowly  through  the  constricted  part  of  the  tube 
(Long,  O.  J.  13,  122).  Sol.  liquid  NH3,  forming 
a  blue  liquid,  from  which  the  metal  is  obtained 
by  allowing  the  NH3  to  evaporate  (Seeley,  G.  N.. 
23, 169  ;  V.  Potassammonium,  p.  299).  Combines 
very  rapidly  with  0 ;  on  exposing  a  freshly-cut 
surface  to  air,  oxidation  occurs  at  once.  De> 
composes  cold  water  rapidly.  E  must  be  kept 
under  a  liquid  free  from  0,  such  as  mineral 
naphtha  or  rock-oil. 

The  atomic  weight  of  E  was  determined  by 
Berzelius,  Penny,  Marignac,  Pelou^,  Millon, 
Paget,  and  MaumenS,  from  1813  to  1846,  by 
reducing  ECIO3,  ECIO^,  and  EIO3  to  ECl  and  EI, 
and  by  converting  ECl,  EBr,  and  EI  to  AgCl, 
AgBr,  and  Agl.  The  researches  of  Stas,  in  1860 
and  1865,  have  determined  the  at.  w.  with  great 
accuracy.  Stas  heated  KCIO3,  thus  getting  ECl, 
decomposed  ECIO3  by  HOlAq,  determined  the 
ratio  of  ECl  and  EBr  to  Ag  required  for  com- 
plete ppn.,  converted  ECl  into  ENO3  and  EBr 
into  AgBr,  and  determined  the  ratio  of  EBr  to 
AgN03  required  for  ppn.  (Stas,  Bech.  69,  70,  91, 
118  ;  Nom.  B.  244,  308). 

The  molecular  weight  ot  E  is  not  known  with 
certainty.  Dewar  a.  Dittmar  (C.  N.  27, 121)  and 
Dewar  a.  Scott  {Pr.  29, 206,  490)  determined  the 
V.D.  of  E  at  0. 1000° ;  the  earlier  results  pointed 
to  a  mol.  w.  of  c.  90,  and  the  later  numbers  to  a 
value  c.  45.  V.  Meyer  (B.  13,  391)  showed  that 
the  results  were  untrustworthy,  as  vapour  of  E 
attacks  glass  vessel;.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  vessels  of  On,  Ag,  Pt,  or  Fe  cannot  be  used 
(Eieth,  B.  4,  807 ;  Meyer,  I.e.).    Ramsay  (C.  J. 

55,  521)  attempted  to  find  mol.  w.  of  E  by  dis- 
solving in  Hg,  and  finding  the  decrease  of  the 
vapour-pressure  of  Hg  thereby  produced.  As- 
suming the  mol.  w.  of  liquid  Hg  to  be  200,  and 
also  assuming  that  equal  vols,  of  dilute  solutions 
contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules,  the  results 
gave  mol.  w.  of  E  as  29'1  and  30-2;  it  seems 
probable  that  the  mol.  of  E  is  monatomic. 

The  only  compound  of  E  whose  V.D.  has  been 
determined  is  EI ;  in  this  molecule  the  atom  of 
E  is  monovalent. 

E  is  a  very  strongly  positive  element.    In  all 
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Its  oomponnds  it  reacts  as  a  metal,  and  does  not 
enter  into  the  composition  of  any  negative 
radicles.  K  forms  very  few  basic  salts,  and  no 
oxyhaloid  compounds  ;  its  halide  compounds  are 
very  stable  towards  heat.  K  is  closely  related 
to  Cs,  Li,  Na,  and  Bb  {v.  AleaiiIS,  unTAiiS  of  the, 
vol.  i.  p.  114). 

Reactions. — 1.  Heated  in  dry  air  or  oxygen, 
KjO  and  KjO,  are  formed  {v.  Oooides,  p.  304).— 

2.  At  about  300°  K  absorbs  ^irogrera  readily, 
probably  forming  KjH  {v.  Hydride,  p.  301).— 

3.  Combines  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
when  heated  {v.  ChUnides,  bromides,  iodides, 
pp.  299,  300,  302).— 4.  Forms  compounds  with 
sulphwr,  selemon,  and  telVwrium  when  heated  {v. 
Sulphides,  selenides,  tellurides,  pp.  305,  306). — 
5.  Combines  with  phosphorus  (v.  Phosphide,  p. 
305). — 6.  Alloys  with  several  metals  (v.  Alloys, 
infra).—!.  Eeaots  rapidly  with  water,  forming 
EOHAq  and  H.— 8.  Heated  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide forms  KHS  (v.  HydrosuVphide,  p.  302). — 
9.  Dissolves  in  liquid  ammonia  (Seeley,  0.  N. 
23,  169 ;  V.  infra,  Potassammonium).  Heated  in 
dry  ammonia  gas,  KNH^  is  formed  {v.  Amide, 
infra). — 10.  Combines  with  carbon  monoxide  to 
form  KCO  (v.  Carbonyl  compound,  p.  300).  At 
red  heat  decomposes  CO  with  separation  of  C. — 
11.  Decomposed  carbon  dioxide,  and  nitrous  and 
nitric  oxide,  when  strongly  heated  with  these 
compounds.  — 12.  Eeacts  with  moist  ca/rbon 
dioxide  to  form  K^CO,  and  HCO^K  (Kolbe  a. 
Schmitt,  A.  119,  251). — 13.  Decomposes  silica 
and  boric  add,  when  heated  with  these  com- 
pounds, probably  forming  silicide  and  boride 
(j.  v.,  pp.  299,  305). 

Fotassiam,  alloys  of.  Alloys  of  K  with  most 
metals  are  known ;  K  alloys  easily  with  the 
more  fusible  metals.  The  aUoys  generally 
oxidise  in  air,  and  decompose  cold  water.  K 
forms  amalgams  with  Hg  ;  according  to  Joannis 
(C.  B.  113,  795),  HgijK  is  formed  by  letting 
potassammonium  (g.  v.)  in  liquid  NH,  drop  on 
to  Hg.  For  polarisation  of  K  amalgam  in  XOlAq 
against  Zn  amalgam  {>.  Le  Blanc,  Z.  P.  0.  5, 
467.    For  supposed  alloy  with  NHj,  v.  infra, 

FoTASSAMMOmUM. 

Potassium,  alnminate  of ;  v.  vol.  i.  p.  141. 

Fotassiam  amide,  KNH^.  Gay-Lussac  a. 
Thtoard  ((?.  A.  29, 135  ;  32,  23)  obtained  dark 
olive-green  crystals  by  heating  K  in  dry  NHj. 
Baumert  a.  Landolt  {A.  Ill,  1)  confirmed  G.  a. 
T.'s  formula  KNH,.  The  compound  is  formed 
by  passing  dry  NH,  into  a  fiask  of  c.  50  c.c. 
capacity,  fitted  with  a  cofk  carrying  an  inlet 
and  exit  tube,  quickly  throwing  in  pieces  of  K, 
continuing  the  passage  of  NH„  and  heating 
very  gently  till  the  metal  just  ceases  to  dis- 
solve in  the  greenish-blue  liquid  that  is  formed ; 
on  cooling,  a  yeUowish-brown  solid  is  obtained. 
KNHj  is  a  non-conductor  of  lelectricity.  ,Melts 
at  a  little  over  100°,  at  a  higher  temperature 
NH3  is  given  off,  along  with  H  and  N,  and  KjN 
remains  {v.  Potassium  nitbidb,  p.  304),  Burns 
when  heated  in  O,  or  heated  to  redness  in  air, 
giving  N  and  KOH;  decomposes  in  moist  air 
to  KOH  and  NH,;  must,  therefore,  be  kept 
'  under  rook  oil.  Eeacts  energetically  with  water, 
giving  NHj  and  KOHAq. 

Fotassium-ammoninm  or  Fotassammoninm. 
Bjf  evolving  dry  NHj,  from  AgCLsNHj,  in  a 


Faraday  tube  containing  K  in  the  other  end, 
Weyl  {P.  121,  697)  obtained  a  substance  which 
he  regarded  as  an  alloy,  or  compound,  of  K  and 
NH,.  Seeley  (0.  N.  23, 169)  regarded  the  blue 
liquid  formed  by  dissolving  K  in  liquid  NHj  as 
a  solution,  inasmuch  as  E  was  obtained  again 
when  the  NHj  was  allowed  to  evaporate.  Joannis 
(C.  E.  109,  900,  965 ;  110,  238)  examined  the 
vapour-pressures  of  a  solution  of  K  in  liquid 
NHj,  and  also  the  thermal  phenomena  attend- 
ing the  formation  of  the  solution.  He  found  the 
vapour-pressure  to  decrease  tiU  a  certain  value 
was  reached,  when  it  became  constant,  provided 
temperature  was  not  changed;  on  removal  of 
more  NH,  a  copper-red  solid  separated,  and 
thereafter  NH,  was  given  off  at  constant  pres- 
sure, till  only  K  remained.  This  last  part  of 
the  process  was  regarded  by  J.  as  a  dissociation 
of  NH3K;  analysis  showed  this  ratio  (NH3;K) 
to  be  always  attained  when  the  final  part  of  the 
change  commenced.  The  heat  of  formation  of 
NH3K  is  given  by  J.  as  6,300  when  NH3  is  gas 
and  K  solid,  and  as  1,900  when  NH3  is  liquid 
and  E  solid.  Joannis  (0.  B.  113,  795)  found 
that  NHjK  in  liquid  NH,  is  decomposed  by  Sb, 
Pb,  and  Hg,  but  not  by  Al,  Cu,  Ag,  or  Zn ;  by 
dropping  the  liquid  on  to  Hg,  and  washing  the 
product  vrith  liquid  NHj,  he  obtained  a  crystalline 
amalgam  Hg,gE. 

By  measuring  the  depression  of  the  vapour- 
pressure  of  liquid  NHj  by  solution  of  K  therein, 
J.  concludes  that  the  mol.  formula  of  potass- 
ammonium  is  NjHbKj  (O.  B.  115,  820). 

Potassium,  antimouide  of.  Probably  SbE,. 
A  greyish-white,  lustrous  solid  ;  decomposes 
water,  giving  EOH,  Sb,  and  H.  Formed  by 
heating  the  elements  together,  or  by  fusing  Sb^O, 
with  E2CO3  and  C. 

Fotassium,  antimonates  of;  v,  vol.  i.  p.  286, 

Potassium,  arsenates  of;  v,  vol.  i.  p.  309. 

Potassium,  arsenites  of;  v.  vol.  i.  p.  306. 

Potassium,  auricyauide  of;  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  332, 

Potassium,  borates  of;  v.  vol.  i.  p.  529. 

Potassium,  boride  of.  The  brown  solid 
formed  when  boric  acid  is  reduced  by  heating 
E  may  contain  a  compound  of  B  and  E. 

Potassium,  borofluoride  of ;  v.  vol.  i.  p.  526. 

Potassium,  boronitride  of.  By  very  strongly 
heating  a  mixture  of  7  parts  B^O,  with  20  parts 
ECN,  Balmain  {J.  pr.  27,  422)  obtained  a  White, 
infusible  solid ;  insol.  water  or  EOHAq  ;  decom- 
posed by  boiling  aqua  regia,  leaving  BN  (vol. 
i.  p.  527) ;  heated  in  steam  gave  off  NH,,  and 
left  EOH  and  boric  acid. 

Potassium,  bromide  of,  EBr.  Formula 
probably  molecular,  from  analogy  of  EI.  Melts 
at  699°  (Carnelley,  O.  J.  33,  279).  S.G.  2-695 
to  2-72  at  4°  (Schroder,  P.  106,  226) ;  2-712  at 
12*7°  (Clarke's  Tables  of  Spec.  Oravities,  2ud  ed., 
31) ;  2-199  fused  (Quincke,  P.  138, 141) :  v.  also 
Spring  (B.  16,  2724).  S.H.  (16°  to  98°)  -11322 
(Eegnault,  A.  Ch.  [3]  1, 129).  Vol.  at  40°  =  vol. 
at  0°  (1  + -00012602)  (Fizeau,  0.  B.  64,  314). 
S.  53-48  at  0°,  64-6  at  20°,  74-62  at  40°,  84-74  at 
60°,  93-46  at  80°,  102-04  at  100°  (Eremers,  P. 
25, 119) ;  Coppet  (A.  Ch.  [5]  30,  411)  gives  S. 
54-43 +  -5128*  where  t  varies  from -13-4°  to 
110°.  Gerlaoh  {Fr.  8,  285)  calculated  the  fol- 
lowing from  Eiemer's  data : 
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POTASSIUM  BROMlDl!!. 
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KBrAq 

30  P.O. 

1-256 

35  „ 

1-309 

40  „ 

1-366 

45  „ 

1-430 

S.G. 
1-037 
1-075 
1-116 
1-159 
1-207 
[K,Br]  =  95,310;  [K,Br^q]  =  90,230  (Th. 
8,  235).    [KBr.OT  =  84,060  (Th.,  Z.c). 

FormaUon.  —  1.  E  and  Br  combine  with 
production  of  much  heat  {v.  Balard,  Merz,  a. 
Weith,  B.  6,  1518).— 2.  By  treating  BrAq  with 
iron  filings  and  ppg.  with  EjCOj.  —  3.  By 
neutralising  HBrAq  by  KOHAq  or  KjCO^Aq, 
and  evaporating. — 4.  By  decomposing  CaBr^Aq 
by  EjSO,,  filtering  after  12  hours,  adding  K2CO3 
as  long  as  turbidity  is  produced,  filtering,  and 
evaporating  (Klein,  A.  128,  237). 

Preparation. — A  moderately  cone,  solution 
of  KOH,  free  from  KjCOj,  is  prepared  from  pure 
K2CO3  and  pure  CaO  (v.  Potassium  htdkojcide, 
p.  302) ;  to  this  solution  Br  is  added,  little  by 
little,  till  the  liquid  is  slightly  yellow;  very 
finely-powdered  charcoal,  equal  to  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  quantity  of  Br  used,  is  added, 
and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
(6K0HAq  +  SBi^  =  SKBrAq  -I-  KBrOjAq  +  SH^O)  ; 
the  dry  residue  is  well  powdered,  and  heated  to 
dull  redness  in,  a  closed  crucible  for  some  time 
(2KBr03  +  30  =  2KBr  -1-  300^) ;  the  residue  is  ex- 
tracted with  warm  water,  the  solution  is  filtered, 
and  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point. 

Properties  and  Reactions. — KBr  crystaUises 
in  very  lustrous,  white  cubes,  sometimes 
elongated  to  prisms  or  flattened  to  plates ;  it  has 
a,  strongly  saline  taste.  Easily  sol.  water,  with 
considerable  lowering  of  temperature ;  [KBr,Aq] 
=  -5,080  (Th.  3,  235),  Chlorine  reacts  with 
EBrAq  to  give  KClAq  and  Br;  Br  is  not  set 
free  by  HjSOi  containing  NjO,,  nor  by 
ENOjAq  +  diL  H^SOjAq.  KBr  heated  with  pa- 
tassium  chromate  and  sulphuric  acid  gives  off 
Br ;  ECl  under  similar  conditions  gives  CrOjCl,. 
Ccmc.  sulphuric  acid  produces  HBr,  Br,  and 
SOj ;  the  amount  of  HBr  (the  primary  product 
of  the  reaction)  thus  decomposed  varies  very 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  H^SOj 
used  ;  if  the  H^SO^  is  in  such  large  excess  that 
the  water  formed  in  the  reaction  causes  no 
sensible  dilution,  only  SOj  and  Br  are  produced  ; 
by  using  dil.  H^SOiAq  (c.  30  p.c.)  a  mere  trace  of 
Br  is  obtained,  the  products  being  almost  wholly 
KHSO,Aq  and  HBrAq  (v.  Addyman,  C.  J.  61, 
94).  jSypochlorous  acid  solution  produces 
KClAq  and  EBrOaAq,  with  evolution  of  Br  and 
01.  Potassium  permanganate  solution  has  no 
action  even  when  boiled ;  but  Br  is  set  free  if  a 
little  HjSO,  is  added,  even  without  warming,  the 
decomposition  being  soon  completed  (Hempel, 
A.  107,  160).  Fusion  with  potassium  chlorate 
produces  KBrOj. 

Combinations. — With  many  bromides  of  less 
positive  metals  to  form  double  salts;  some  of 
these  are  best  regarded  as  E  salts  of  acids  con- 
taining Br  and  a  metal  less  positive  than  E,  e.g. 
AuBrj.KBr  is  best  looked  on  as  EAuBr,  (v.  the 
various  metallic  bromides).  Also  with  iodine 
-bromide,  to  form  EBr.IBr  (Wells  a.  Wheeler, 
Am.  S.  [3]  43,  475).  Also  with  some  metallic 
chlorides;  thus  SbClj  forms  SbClj.3EBr identical 
with  SbBr3.3ECl,  and  therefore  to  be  regarded 
fts  SbKjCl;^r»  (Atkinson,  C,  J.  43,  200).    Felt 


(J.  pr.  [2]  89,  873)  describes  MgBrj.KBr.  6a^, 
analogous  to  carnallite  (MgOl^.ECl.Oaq).  Schifl 
(A.  228, 72)  describes  a  compound  with  arsenious 
oxide  EBr.AsjO,. 

Potassium  tribromide  EBr,.  According  to 
Berthelot  (A.  Ch.  [5]  21,  370),  orange  crystals  of 
this  composition  are  formed  by  adding  Br  to 
KBrAq ;  no  analyses  are  given.  The  substance 
decomposes  rapidly.   B.  gives  [£Br,Br'^  =  2940i 

Potassium,  carbonyl  compound  of.  (Car- 
bonic oxide  potassium.)  The  black  solid  formed 
in  the  preparation  of  E  was  thought  by  Berzelius 
(P.  4,  31)  to  be  a  carbide ;  Liebig  (A.  11,  182) 
found  that  the  same  compound  was  formed  by 
passing  00  over  E  heated  just  to  melting ;  Brodie 
(C.  J.  12,  269)  confirmed  Liebig's  result,  and 
determined  that  one  molecule  CO  is  absorbed 
for  each  atom  K ;  hence  the  empirical  formula 
is  probably  KCO.  This  substance  is  extremely 
explosive;  many  serious  accidents  have  occurred 
with  it.  If  the  CO  used  is  quite  dry,  and  the 
substance  is  washed  rapidly  in  alcohol  as  soon 
as  it  is  prepared,  the  residue  is  not  nearly  so 
explosive  (Nietzki  a.  Benokiser,  B.  18,  1838, 
where  details  of  the  method  of  preparation  are 
given) ;  probably  the  alcohol  dissolves  out  un- 
changed K.  Potassium  carbonyl  is  a  greyish 
solid ;  on  standing  in  air  it  becomes  yellowish 
and  very  explosive ;  it  dissolves  in  water,  with 
evolution  of  much  gas  (according  to  B.  Davy  [A. 
23,  144]  this  gas  contains  O^HJ,  and  generally 
vrith  combustion  or  explosion ;  heated  to  redness 
it  is  resolved  into  K  and  00.  By  exposure  to 
moist  air,  or  by  other  processes  of  oxidation,  a 
series  of  organic  compounds  is  obtained  (v. 
Cbooonio  acid,  vol.  ii.  p.  275 ;  Hexa-oxt-benzene, 
vol.  iii.  p.  678 ;  Tetba-oxit-quinone,  vol.  iii.  p.  771 ; 
Bbodizonic  acid,  this  vol.). 

Potassium,  chloride  of,  KOI.  Formula  pro- 
bably molecular,  from  analogy  of  EI.  Melts  at 
734°  (Oarnelley,  G.  J.  33,  279).  S.G.  1-9775  at 
4°  (Playfair  a.  Joule,  C.  S.  Mem.  2, 401) ;  1-9453 
at  15°  (Stolba,  /.  pr.  97,  503) ;  1-612  at  M.P. 
(Braun,  O.  J.  [2]  13,  31) ;  1-87  fused  (Quincke, 
P.  135,  642) ;  v.  also  Spring  (B.  16,  2724).  S.H. 
14°  to  99°  -17295  (Eegnault,  A.  Ch.  [3]  1,  129 ; 
V.  also  Eopp,  T.  155  [1]  71).  Vol.  at  40°  =  vol. 
at  0°  (1  +  -00011408)  (Pizeau,  G.  B.  64,  314).  S. 
32  at  10°,  33-4  at  15°,  34-7  at  20°,  37'4  at  30°, 
40-1  at  40°,  42-8  at  50°,  45-5  at  60°,  48-3  at  70°, 
51  at  80°,  53-8  at  90°,  56-6  at  100°  (Mulder, 
Scheikund.  Verh.  1864.  39) ;  Coppet  (A.  Ch.  [5] 
30,  411)  gives  S.  28-51  +  -2837i°,  where  t°  varies 
from  - 11°  to  109°.,  S.  at  0°  in  alcohol  is  given 
in  following  table  (Gerardin,  A.  Ch.  [4]  5, 139) ; 
where  S.G.  of  alcohol  is  at  0°,  and  S  +  t°  ia 
solubility  at  t°  (cf  Schiff,  A.  126,  167): 


Alcohol 

S.G. 
•9904 
-9848 
-9798 
-9726 


s. 

23-2 

19-4 
15-7 
11-9 


.-27 
-255 
-233 
•205 


AlCOllOl  a 

S.G.  **- 

-9573  7-1 

-9390  4-2 

•8767  1-89 


•162 
•125 
-061 


Gerlaoh  (Fr.  8, 281)  gives  the  following  data ! 


1 
5 

10 
15 


per  cent.  1-0065 
„  „  1-0325 
„  „  1-0658 
„  «  1-1004 


S.a.  KOlAq 


20  per  cent.  1-1361 
24  „  „  11657 
21-9    „     _     1-1723 
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H.P.  [K,C1]  =.  105,610 ;  [K,C!l,Aq]  101,170  {Th.  3, 
235).  30  parts  KCl  dissolved  in  100  parts  water  at 
13'2°  lower  the  temperature  to  •6'^,  i.e.  through 
12-6°  {Eudorfi,  B.  2,  68).  Solution  of  1  g.  KCl 
in  100  g.  water  freezes  at  -  -446° ;  saturated 
solution  freezes  at  -10-9°  (Eiidorff,  P.  114,  63  ; 
122,  337).    Saturated  solution  boUs  at  108°. 

Occivrrence. — In  small  quantities  in  sea-water, 
and  in  some  mineral  springs.  As  chloride  in 
sylvine ;  as  double  chloride,  especially  as  car- 
nallite  ECl.MgCl^.daq.  In  crude  pearl  ash,  in 
plant  ash,  and  in  kelp. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  direct 'union  of  the 
elements ;  K  burns  in  CI  at  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature.— 2.  By  heating  K  in  HCl  gas. — 3.  By 
passing  01  over  KOH  or  KI  heated  to  redness. — 

4.  By  the  action  of  HCU.q  on  KOH  or  K^COj.— 

5.  By  decomposing  various  metallic  chlorides 
by  fusion  with  K. 

Frepa/ration. — 1.  Commercial  KClisprepared 
chiefly  from  carnalUte.  The  mineral  is  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  heated  by  steam  to  o.  120°,  and 
allowed  to  cool ;  at  60°-70°,  MgSO^.aq,  CaSOj, 
and  NaOl  separate,  and  on  further  cooling  c. 
70  p.o.  of  the  EOl  is*  obtained ;  the  crystals  of 
KCl  are  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  to  remove 
NaCl  and  MgClj,  and  a  product  containing  c. 
95  p.c.  KCl  is  thus  obtained  (for  details  v.  Dic- 
TioNABT  OF  APPLIED  Chemistby).^— 2.  Pure  KCl 
is  prepared  by  neutralising  pure  HClAq  by  pure 
KOH  or  KjCOj,  evaporating  to  the  crystallising 
point,  and  reorystallising  from  water. 

Properties. — White  salt,  crystallising  in  cubes. 
Saline  taste.  Unchanged  in  air.  Decrepitates 
when  heated ;  melts  at  c.  740°,  and  volatilises  at 
a  higher  temperature.  Fairly  sol.  water  or  aque- 
ous alcohol;  insol.  absolute  alcohol,  or  cone. 
HClAq  ;  sol.  in  20  p.c.  KCjH,OjAq. 

Reactions. — 1.  With  acids,  KOI  generally 
gives  K  salt  of  the  acid  used  and  HCl. — 2.  Said 
to  combine  with  suVphwrio  anhydride,  and 
chromic  anhydride,  probably  forming  SOj.Cl.OK 
and  CrOj.C1.0K  respectively  (H.  Bose,  P.  38, 
117). — 3.  Fused  with  potassium,  in  H,  a  blue 
substance  is  formed,  supposed  by  H.  Bose  to  be 
a  subchloride  (P.  120,  15).  What  is  probably 
the  same  substance  is  formed  during  electrolysis 
of  molten  KCl  (Bunsen  a.  Kirchofi,  P.  113,  344). 
4.  For  action  of  water  and  oxygen,  in  presence 
and  absence  of  acids,  v.  Schulze,  J.  pr.  [2]  21, 
407. 

Combinations.  —  1.  With  sulphuric  and 
chrom/ica/nhyd/rides,'V.B,eactions,'^o.2. — 2.  With 
most  metallic  chlorides ;  some  of  the  compounds 
are  best  regarded  as  K  salts  of  metal-containing 
acids,  e.g.  KAuCl,  (v.  the  different  metallic  chlor- 
ides). —  3.  With  iodine  trichloride,  to  form 
KCI.ICI3 ;  prepared  by  mixing  KClAq  and  ICljAq, 
by  passing  01  into  warm  KIAq  containing  HCl, 
or  by  dissolving  1  part  KIO3  in  8  parts  HClAq  of 
S.G.  1-176,  at  4'0°-50°.  Forms  lustrous  yellow 
prisms,  smelling  of  CI;  on  heating  gives  01, 
KCl,  and  101;  with  water  forms  KIO,^  ether 
dissolves  out  lOL,  (Filhol,  J.  Ph.  25,  485,  506).— 
4.  With  iodine  monochloride,  to  form  K01.IG1 
(WeUs  a.  Wheeler,  Am.  S.  [8]  43,  475).~ 

Fotassium,  cyanide  of ;  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  346. 

Fotassinm,  chromicyanideof;  chromisnlpho- 
cyanide  of;  and  chromocyanide  of;  v,  vol.  ii.  p. 
330. 


Fotassium,  cobalti-  and  cobalto-cyanide  of ; 
V.  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 

Fotassium,  ferrate  and  ferrite  of;  v.  vol.  ii. 
p.  547. 

Fotassinm,  ferri-  and  ferro-cyanide  of;  v. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  339,  336. 

Fotassium,  fluorides  of.  Two  fluorides  are 
known,  KF,  and  KHF^  or  KF.HF. 

Potassium  fluokide  KF.  Formula  probably 
molecular,  from  analogy  of  KI.  Prepared  by 
neutralising  HFAq  by  KjCOj  in  a  dish  of  Ag  or 
Pt,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heating  till  H^ 
ceases  to  be  given  off.  According  to  Berzeliua 
(P.  2,  218),  KF  is  obtained  in  crystals  by  slowly 
evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  at  35°-40°  in  a 
very  shallow  dish.  Deliquescent;  fusible;  solu- 
tion has  alkaline  reaction  to  litmus,  and  etches 
glass.  Guntz  {A.  Ch.  [6]  3,  5)  says  KFAq  is 
neutral,  but  the  salt  is  decomposed  in  solution 
and  becomes  alkaline.  Evaporation  of  a  Very 
cone,  solution  gives  KF.2H,p,  according  to  H. 
Bose.  S.G.  2-454  (Bodeker);  2-096  at  21-5° 
(Clarke,  Am.  S.  [3]  13,  291).  Combines  with 
HF  to  form  KF.HF  (v.  infra) ;  with  BF,  to  form 
KBF,  {v.  Potassium  EOROJLUORrDE,  vol.  i.  p.  526) ; 
with  SiF,  to  form  K^SiF^  {v.  p.  305) ;  with  Bfi, 
to  form  2KP.B2O3,  obtained  by  dissolving  Bfi, 
in  molten  KF  (Sohifi,  A.  228,  72) ;  with  TeF,  to 
form  KF.TeF,,  by  evaporating  TeO,  in  HFAq 
with  addition  of  K^COa  (Hogbom,  Bl.  [2]  85, 60) ; 
and  with  many  metallic  fluorides. 

POTASSIUM-HYDBOOEN      FLUOKIDE      KHFj      Or 

KF.HF.  Prepared  by  dividing  a  quantity  of 
HFAq  into  two  equal  parts,  neutralising  one, 
adding  the  other,  and  evaporating;  also  by 
evaporating  KP  in  acetic  acid.  White  cubes  or 
four-sided  tables;  e.  sol.  water,  almost  inaol. 
dil.  HFAq.  When  heated  gives  HF,  leaving  KF. 
By  electrolysis  of  HF  containing  KHFj,  F  is  ob- 
tained {v.  Fluorine,  vol.  ii.  p.  561).  Moissan 
(C.  B.  106,  547)  says  that  two  other  compounds 
of  KF  and  HF  are  obtained  by  dissolving  dry  KF 
in  liquid  HF,  and  cooling ;  to  these  compounds 
he  gives  the  formulas  KF.2HF  and  KF.3HF. 
Guntz  {A.  Ch.  [6]  3,  5)  gives  [HF,KF]  =  21,100. 

Fotassium,  haloid  compounds  of.  The  com- 
pounds KF,  KCl,  KBr,  and  KI  are  the  chief 
halides  of  K ;  as  KI  has  been  gasided  and  the 
molecular  weight  corresponds  with  the  simplest 
formula,  it  is  probable  that  KX  expresses  the 
molecular  composition  of  these  halides.  KI, 
also  exists,  but  is  decomposed  by  heat ;  and  there 
are  indications  of  the  existence  of  KBr,.  KF 
combines  with  HF  to  form  KHFj,  and,  according 
to  Moissan,  also  KF.2HF  and  KF.3HF. 

Fotassium,  hydride  of,  K^H.  The  absorp- 
tion of  H  by  heated  K  was  observed  by  Gay- 
Lussac  a.  Th^nard  (A.  Ch.  74,  203),  and  was 
confirmed  by  Jaoquelain.  Troost  a.  Hautef  euille 
{A.  Ch.  [5]  2,  278)  found  that  the  absorption  of 
H  by  K  begins  at  c.  200°  and  becomes  rapid  at 
850°-400°  ;  if  the  action  continues  for  some 
time  126  vols.  H  are  absorbed  by  1  vol.  K.  The 
product  is  brittle,  and  much  resembles  Ag  amal. 
gam;  it  is  fusible  without  change  in  E  or  in 
vacuo ;  takes  fire  in  contact  with  air  ;  heated 
in  vacuo,  dissociation  begins  at  200°  (for  vapour- 
pressures  of  H  given  off,  v.  Dissociation,  vol.  ii, 
p.  398).  The  formula  K,H  requires  124-6  vols 
Htolvol.  S, 
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Potassium,  hydrosulphide  of,  KHS  (Potas- 
sium suVphyd/rate).  Gay-Lussao  a.  Thfinard 
(A.  Ch.  115,  165)  obtained  this  compound  by 
heating  E  in  dry  HgS  gas ;  it  is  more  readily 
formed  by  heating  K^^^s  ^°  redness  in  H^S 
(HjO  and  COj  are  given  off)  (Berzelius,  P.  6, 
438).  By  saturating  KOHAq  with  H^S,  and 
evaporating  the  cono.  solution  over  CaO  or  CaOlj 
m  vacuo,  Schone  (P.  131,  380)  obtained  lus- 
trous, rhombohedral  crystals  of  2EHS.H2O ;  and 
by  dehydrating  this  in  a  stream  of  dry  H^S, 
Sabatier  {A.  Ch.  [5]  22,  5)  obtained  KHS  as  a 
yellow,  amorphous  solid.  Prepared  in  the  dry 
way,  KHS  appears  reddish-black  when  molten, 
and  white  when  cold ;  it  crystallises  in  prisms ; 
is  very  deliquescent,  and  reacts  strongly  alka- 
line; easily  sol.  in  alcohol.  Thomsen  (Th.  8, 
235)  gives  [K,S,H,Aq]  =  65,140.  KHSAq  gives 
off  HjS  at>70°,  according  to  Drechsel  {J.pr.  [2] 

4,  20).  When  a  current  of  an  inert  gas  is  passed 
through  KHSAq,  H^S  is  given  off,  and  KjSAq 
remains  (Gernez,  0.  B.  64,  606).  Electrolysis 
produces  H  and  KOH  at  the  negative  pole,  and 
HjS  at  the  positive  (Bunge,  B.  3,  911).  KHSAq 
dissolves  S  with  evolution  of  H^S;  it  ppts.  MnS, 
or  PbS,  from  a  neutral  solution  of  a  Mn  or  Pb 
salt,  at  the  same  time  giving  off  HjS.  These 
reactions  distinguish  KHSAq  from  K^SAq ;  the 
latter  does  not  give  ofl  HjS  whUe  dissolving  S  or 
ppg.  MnS  or  PbS.  KHSAq  dissolves  several 
sulphides  of  the  less  positive  metals,  e.g.  Sb, 
As,  Sn,  forming  K  thiosalts. 

Fotassiam,  hydroxide  of,  KOH  (Caustic 
potash.  Potassium,  or  potassic,  hydrate).  S.G. 
2-1  (Dalton) ;  2-044  (Filhol,  A.  Ch.  [3]  21,  416). 
H.P.  [K,0,H]  =  103,170;  [K,0,H,Aq]  =  116,460 
(Th.  8,  235). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  reaction  between 
K  and  H^O,  or  Kj,0  and  HjO,  followed  by  eva- 
poration.— 2.  By  boiling  KjCOjAq  with  CaO. — 
3.  By  adding  powdered  K^SOj  to  warm  cono. 
BaOAq,  evaporating,  filtering,  and  again  evapo- 
rating (Schubert,  J.pr.  26,  117). — 4.  By  heating 
KNO3  with  2-3  parts  thin  copper  turnings,  to 
redness,  in  an  iron,  or  copper,  crucible,  extract- 
ing with  water  when  cold,  filtering  from  OuO  and 
Cu^O,  and  evaporating  (Wohler,  A.  87,  373). — 

5.  By  heating  1  part  KNOj  with  1  partFcjO,,  in  a 
closed  crucible  of  Cu,  H  being  passed  in  ;  treat- 
ing with  water,  and  drawing  off  the  clear  liquid, 
and  evaporating  it  (Schulze,  Z.  1861.  109).  Eva- 
poration of  KOHAq  should  be  performed  in 
vessels  of  polished  iron,  or,  better,  of  silver. 

Preparation. — 1.  A  solution  of  pure  K2OO3  in 
10-12  parts  water  is  boiled,  in  a  dish  of  silver  or 
polished  iron,  with  milk  of  lime,  added  little  by 
little,  till  a  portion  of  the  clear  supernatant  liquid 
gives  no  effervescence  with  an  acid ;  rather  more 
than  half  as  much  CaO  is  required  as  the  weight 
of  K2CO3  taken  ;  large  excess  of  CaO  should  be 
avoided ;  water  should  be  added  as  the  boiling 
proceeds,  because  if  the  quantity  of  water  is  less 
than  c.  10  times  the  quantity  of  K^COg  used  the 
KOHAq  begins  to  decompose  the  GaCOj  formed, 
and  the  change  of  K^COa  to  KOH  stops  (Liebig, 
A.  1, 124).  When  the  change  is  completed,  the 
vessel  is  closed,  and,  after  a  few  hours,  the  clear 
liquid  is  drawn  off  by  a  syphon;  the  liquid  is 
then  rapidly  evaporated  in  an  iron  vessel,  allowed 
to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  vessel  being 
closed,  syphoned  off  from  any  pp.  that  has  formed, 


evaporated  in  a  silver  dish  till  the  oily  liquid  thU9 
produced  begins  to  volatilise  in  white  clouds,  and 
cooled  in  an  exsiccator.  Impure  KOH  may  be 
freed  from  all  impurities,  except  KGl  and  traces 
of  K2CO3  and  KCjHaOj,  by  dissolving  in  absolute 
alcohol,  allowing  to  settle,  draining  off,  and 
evaporating,  at  first  on  a  water-bath,  in  a  silver 
dish ;  the  resinous  matter  which  is  produced  is 
removed  from  the  warm  evaporated  semi-solid 
mass,  by  a  silver  spatula,  and  the  KOH  is  then 
poured  out  on  to  a  plate  of  polished  iron,  or, 
better,  of  silver. 

Graeger  {J.  pr.  96,  188)  recommends  to  heat 
the  KjCOjAq  used  with  Ag^CO,,  to  filter  from 
AgCl  and  excess  of  Ag^COj,  to  boil,  in  a  silver 
dish,  with  pure  CaO  made  by  strongly  heating 
pure  CaCOj,  to  filter  the  solution  of  KOH  through 
pounded  marble  which  has  been  washed  with 
water  tiU  free  from  very  fine  particles,  and  to 
evaporate  in  a  silver  dish. — 2.  Water  and  benzene 
are  placed  in  a  silver  dish,  and  small  pieces  of 
K,  cut  from  the  inside  of  a  lump,  are  thrown  in 
one  by  one ;  the  K  remains  near  the  surface  of 
separation  of  the  two  liquids,  and  reacts  fairly 
slowly  with  the  water.  The  benzene  is  removed 
by  warming,  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  KOH 
is  then  evaporated  to  dryness. 

Prop^ties. — After  fusion,  KOH  is  a  white, 
.  hard,  brittle  solid,  often  showing  a  fibrous  tex- 
ture. Melts  below  red  heat,  and  volatilises  at 
full  redness  in  white  pungent  vapour.  Very  de- 
liquescent ;  sol.  water  with  production  of  much 
heat,  [KOH,Aq]  =  13,290  (Th.  3,  235).  Easily 
sol.  alcohol.  Skey  (C.  N.  86,  48)  says  KOH  is 
very  si.  sol.  ether.  Absorbs  CO^  rapidly  from 
the  air,  forming  KHCO3.  KOH  has  a  slight,  but 
nauseous,  odour,  a  strongly  acrid  taste,  and  acts 
as  a  powerful  cautery  towards  both  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.  KOHAq  should  be  kept  in 
glass  vessels  free  from  Pb,  as  it  corrodes  lead- 
glass;  it  attacks  vessels  of  glass  or  porcelain 
when  heated  in  them.  To  keep  KOHAq  free 
from  carbonate,  it  is  advisable  to  store  it  in 
bottles  fitted  with  corks  carrying  a  syphon-tube, 
and  a  rather  wide  tube  filled  with  a  mixture  c. 
equal  parts  OaO  and  Na2S04,"well  rubbed  to- 
gether, dried  over  a  flame,  and  passed  through 
a  sieve  to  remove  fine  powder ;  the  air  which 
enteirs  through  this  mixture  is  quite  free  from 
COj. 

KOHAq  is  strongly  alkaline ;  the  afSnity  of 
KOH  in  solution  is  large,  about  equal  to  that  of 
NaOH  and  LiOH,  and  about  50  times  greater 
than  NHjAq  (Ostwald).  KOH  saponifies  ethereal 
salts,  and  ppts.  most  of  the  heavier  metals  as 
oxides  or  hydroxides  from  solutions  of  their 
salts. 

The  table  on  next  page,  given  by  Lunge,  shows 
the  composition  of  KOHAq  of  different  S.G. 

Expansion  occurs  when  cone.  KOHAq  is 
diluted;  Frankenheim  (J.  1847-8.  69)  gives 
V  =  l-)--000415«  +  -000000577<'  as  representing 
the  volume  of  KOHAq  S.G.  1-2788  at  0°,  between 
18°  and  100°. 

Beactions. — 1.  According  to  DevUle  (O.  B. 
45,  857),  KOH  is  decomposed  to  K,  0,  and  H  by 
heaUng  to  white  heat. — 2.  Strongly  heated  with 
non-volaUle  acidic  anhydrides,  water  and  potas- 
sium salts  are  formed.—  3.  Heated  -withpotassium, 
KgO  and  H  are  formed;  heated  with  sodium 
under  a  liquid  fr^e  from  0,  ^n  alloy  of  E  and  Na 
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s.a 

KOHAq 

1 

TwaddeU 

100  ptB.  by 
weight  contain 

1  oub.  metre 

contains 

Kilos 

K.0 

KOS 

K.0 

KOH 

1-007 

1 

1-4 

0-7 

0-9 

7 

9 

1-014 

2 

2-8 

1-4 

1-7 

14 

17 

1-022 

3 

4-4 

2-2 

2-6 

22 

26 

1-029 

4 

5-8 

2-9 

3-5 

30 

36 

1-037 

5 

7-4 

3-8 

4-5 

39 

46 

1-045 

6 

90 

4-7 

5-6 

49 

58 

1-052 

7 

10-4 

5-4 

6-4 

57 

67 

1-060 

8 

120 

6-2 

7-4 

66 

78 

1-067 

9 

13-4 

6-9 

•  8-2 

74 

88 

1-075 

10 

150 

7-7 

9-2 

83 

99 

1-083 

11 

16-6 

8-5 

10-1 

29 

109 

1-091 

12 

18-2 

9-2 

10-9 

100 

119 

1-100 

13 

20-0 

101 

12-0 

111 

182 

1-108 

14 

21-6 

10-8 

12-9 

119 

143 

1-116 

15 

23-2 

11-6 

13-8 

129 

153 

1-125 

16 

250 

12-4 

14-8 

140 

167 

1-184 

17 

26-8 

13-2 

15-7 

150 

178 

1-142 

18 

28-4 

13-9 

16-5 

159 

188 

1-152 

19 

30-4 

14-8 

17-6 

170 

203 

1-162 

20 

32-4 

15-6 

18-6 

181 

216 

1-171 

21 

34-2 

16-4 

19-5 

192 

228 

1-180 

22 

36-0 

17-2 

20-5 

203 

242 

1-190 

23 

38-0 

18-0 

21-4 

214 

255 

1-200 

24 

40-0 

18-8 

22-4 

226 

269 

1-210 

25 

42-0 

19-6 

28-3 

237 

282 

1-220 

26 

44-0 

20-3 

24-2 

248 

295 

1-231 

27 

46-2 

21-1 

25-1 

260 

309 

1-241 

28 

48-2 

21-9 

26-1 

272 

324 

1-252 

29 

50-4 

22-7 

27-0 

284 

338 

1-263 

30 

52-6 

23-5 

28-0 

297 

353 

1-274 

31 

54-8 

24-2 

28-9 

308 

368 

1-285 

32 

57-0 

250 

29-8 

321 

385 

1-297 

33 

59-4 

25-8 

30-7 

335 

398 

1-308 

34 

61-6 

26-7 

41-8 

349 

416 

1-320 

35 

64-0 

27-5 

32-7 

363 

432 

1-332 

36 

66-4 

28-3 

38-7 

377 

449 

1-345 

37 

69-0 

29-3 

34-9 

394 

469 

1-357 

38 

71-4 

30-2 

35-9 

410 

487 

1-370 

39 

74-0 

31-0 

36-9 

425 

506 

1-383 

40 

76-6 

31-8 

37-8 

440 

522 

1-397 

41 

79-4 

32-7 

38-9 

457 

543 

1-410 

42 

82-0 

83-5 

39-9 

472 

563 

1-424 

43 

84-8 

34-4 

40-9 

490 

582 

1-438 

44 

87-6 

35-4 

42-1 

509 

605 

1-453 

45 

90-6 

36-5 

43-4 

530 

631 

1-468 

46 

93-6 

37-0 

44-6 

549 

655 

1-483 

47 

96-6 

38-5 

45-8 

571 

679 

1-498 

48 

99-6 

39-6 

47-1 

598 

706 

1-514 

49 

102-8 

40-6 

48-3 

615 

781 

1-530 

50 

1060 

41-5 

49-4 

635 

756 

1-546 

51 

109-2 

42-5 

50-6 

655 

779 

1-563 

52 

112-6 

43-6 

51-9 

681 

811 

1-580 

53 

116-0 

44-7 

53-2 

706 

840 

1-597 

54 

119-4 

45-8 

54-5 

731 

870 

1-615 

55 

123-0 

47-0 

55-9 

759 

905 

1-634 

56 

126-8 

48-3 

57-5 

789 

940 

Is  said  to  be  formed  (Williams,  B^.  Ctiim.  pure, 
8, 177). — 4.  Iron  decomposes  KOH  at  white  heat, 
forming  ¥efi„  H,  and  K.— 5.  Molten  KOH  acts 
generally  as  an  oxidiser :  e.g.  Pe,  As,  Sb,  Pt,  &o. 
form  ferrate,  arsenate,  antimonate,  and  platinata 
of  K;  Cr^Os  forms  KjOrO^,  &o.  Salts  are 
generally  decomposed  by  jnolten  KOH,  giving 


K  salts,  and  setting  free  the  bases. — 6.  KOHAq 
neutralises  acids,  forming  salts. — 7.  KOHAq 
decomposes  most  metallic  salts  in  solution,  ppg. 
oxides  or  hydroxides  of  the  metals. — 8.  According 
to  Sohone  (4.  193,  241),  addition  of  hydrogen 
peroayide  to  KOHAq  produces  KjO,  [v.  Potassium 

lETKCXIDE,  p.  305). 

Combinations. — 1.  With  carbon  dioxide,  to 
form  KHOO3.— 2.  With  water,  to  form  hydrates. 
Pickering  (O.  J.  63,  890)  obtained  KOH.HjO 
freezing  at  143°,  KOH.2H2O  freezing  at  85-5°,  and 
KOH.4H2O  freezing  -32-7°  (0/.  Walter,  P.  39, 
192 ;  Sohone,  P.  131,  147).  P.  [I.e.)  gives  full 
data  for  freezing  points  of  KOHAq.  Gottig 
(B.  20, 1094)  described  two  hydrates,  2KOH.9H2O 
and  2KOH.5H2O,  obtained  from  an  alcoholio 
solution  of  KOH  containing  some  water;  but 
in  a  later  paper  {B.  20,  1907)  G-.  says  that 
these  hydrates  contained  alcohol  besides  water. 
3.  With  methyl  alcohol,  to  form  3KOH.5MeOH 
(G5ttig,  B.  20,  1832).— 4.  With  efhyUc  alcohnl, 
to  form  KOH.2EtOH  (Engel,  0.  B.  103,  155) ; 
decomposed  by  heating  to  EtOK,  EtOH,  and 
HjO. 

Fotassiam,  iodides  of,  Two  iodides  are 
known,  KI  and  KI,. 

Potassium  iodide,  KI.  Mol.  w.  165-57.  Melts 
at  634°  (Oarnelley,  O.  J.  33,  279).  S.G.  8-059 
(Playfair  a.  Joule,  G.  S.  Mem.  2,  401) ;  3-077  to 
3-081  (Schroder,  P.  106,  226);  fused  2-497 
(Quincke,  P.  188,  141) ;  v.  also  Spring  {B.  16, 
2724).  V'.D.  91-5  (Dewar  a.  Scott,  Pr.  29,  206) ; 
84-6  at  above  1300°,  in  N  (Mensching  a.  Meyer, 
Z.  P.  a.  1,  157).  S.H.  (2,0°  to  99°)  -08191 
(Eegnault,  A.  Oh.  [8]  1,  129).  Vol.  at  40° 
=  vol.  at  0°  (1  + -00012796)  (Pizeau,  O.  iJ.  64, 
314).  S.  132-1  at  5°,  1861  at  10°,  140-2  at  15°, 
144-2  at  20°,  152-8  at  30°,  160  at  40°,  168  at  50°, 
176  at  60°,  184  at  70°,  192  at  80°,  201  at  90°, 
209  at  100°,  218  at  110°  (Mulder,  Scheikumd. 
Verhandel,  Botterdam,  1864. 162).  Coppet  (A.  Oh. 
[5]  80,  411)  gives  S.  at  i°  =  126-23  +  -8088*,  where 
i  varies  from  —5-9°  to  120°.  S.  in  aqueous 
alcohol  is  given  in  following  table  (Gerardin, 
A.  Oh.  [4]  5,  139) ;  the  values  hold  for  0°  to 
18°: 


G.  alcohol 

s. 

S.Gr.  alcohol 

s. 

;S904 

130-5 

-9528 

76-9 

•9851 

119-4 

-9890 

66-4 

•9726 

100-1 

•9088 

48-2 

•9665 

89-9 

-8464 

11-4 

■   -8322 

6-2 

H.P.   [K,ri  =  80,130;    [K,I,Aq]  =  75,020   ITh.  .3, 
235). 

S'ormation. — 1.  By  the  direct  union  of  K  and 
I. — 2.  By  neutralising  HIAq  by  K2OO3,  and 
evaflorating. — 3.  I  is  added  to  water  and  iron 
filings  till  the  iron  is  almost  wholly  dissolved, 
the  solution  is  filtered,  and  KjOO,  added  so  long 
as  FeCOj  ppts. ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  (if  alkaline 
it  is  neutralised  by  HIAq)  and  evaporated,  \a.j 
Fe^Oa  which  separates  being  filtered  ofE  (Baup, 
J.  Ph.  9,  37, 122).^4.  By  adding  I  to  KOHAq, 
evaporating,  heating  with  C,  dissolving,  filtering, 
and  evaporating  (v.  Preparation). — 5.  BaljAq  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  I  and  water  on  BaS,  and 
is  decomposed  by  KjSO, ;  BaSO,  is  filtered  off, 
and  the  liquid  is  evaporated.  Liebig  (A.  121, 222) 
used  Calj  in  place  of  Bal.  (c/.  Pettenkofer,  4, 
121,  225). 
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Preparation. — Moderately,  but  not  too,  cono. 
EOHAq,  quite  free  from  K2CO3,  is  prepared  from 
K^COjAq  and  CaO  (v.  Poiassium  hydkoxidb,  Pre- 
paration, p.  302) ;  I  is  added,  little  by  little,  to 
the  slightly  warm  liquid  till  a  slight  yellow  colour 
is  produced;  very  finely  powdered  charcoal  is 
now  added,  equal  to  0.  ^  of  the  weight  of 
[  used,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  quite  to  dry- 
ness, the  residue  is  powdered,  and  heated,  in 
a  closed  crucible,  to  dull  redness  for  some 
time  (6K0HAq  +  61  =  5KIAq  +  KIOsAq  +  SH^O ; 
E,IOs  +  3C  =  KI  +  3CO).  The  contents  of  the 
crucible,  when  cold,  are  extracted  with  water,  the 
liquid  is  filtered,  neutrahsed  by  HIAq  if  alkaline, 
and  crystallised.  Morse  a.  Burton  {Am.  10, 321) 
recommend  to  remove  traces  of  KIO3  by  boiling 
for  some  time  with  Zn  amalgam  and  water, 
filtering,  and  crystallising;  neither  Zn  nor  Hg 
is  found  in  the  filtrate.  The  Zn  amalgam  is 
made  by  agitating  zinc-dust  with  Hg  in  presence 
of  tartaric  acid  solution,  and  washing  with  water. 

Properties. — White  cubes ;  non-deliquescent. 
Has  a  sharp  taste.  Solution  in  water  is  attended 
with  fall  of  temperature;  140  pts.  in  100  pts. 
water  at  10-8°  produce  a  fall  to  - 11-7°  (EMorff, 
P.  136,  276)i 

Reactions.— 1.  Unchanged  in  dry  air,  but 
decomposed  in  ordinary  ai/r  when  exposed  to 
sunlight  (v.  Downes  a.  Blunt,  Pr.  29,  319  ;  Loew, 
Fr.  1870.  251).  Air  containing  ozone  also  de- 
eomposes  KI  (Houzeau,  J.  1856. 60). — 2.  Heated 
in  air  to  230°,  some  KIO3  is  formed. — 3.  Heated 
in  steam,  I  is  evolved  (Petterson,  Fr.  1870.  362) 
and  HIAq  formed  (Sohindier,  Mag.  Pharm.  31, 
33).^4.  Decomposed,  with  separation  of  I,  and 
formation  of  KOH,  by  heating  with  lead  dioxide, 
manganese  dioxide,  arsenic  oxide,  antim,onic 
oxide,  chromium  trioxide,  hydrogen  peroxide,  &o. 
{v.  Weltzien,  A.  138,  134). — 5.  Chlorine  decom- 
poses hot  KI  to  KCl  and  I.  KXAq  with  ClAq 
gives  KClAq,  and  I ;  with  excess  of  01,  ICI3  is 
formed  and  remains  in  solution,  or  combines  with 
the  KCl  and  separates  as  KCI.ICI3,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  water  present.  Bromine  acts 
similarly  to  01. — 6.  Nitrous  acid  solution  sets  I 
free ;  KNO^  and  dil.  HOlAq  act  in  the  same  way 
{v.  Price,  0.  J.  4, 155). — 7.  Oonc.  sulphu/ric  acid, 
or  nitric  acid,  decomposes  EI  when  heated  with 
it,  giving  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  K,  and  If" with 
H^SO,,  SO2  and  H2S  are  also  formed.  Addition 
of  cone.  HjSOj  to  KIAq,  or  evaporation  with 
HNOjAq,  sets  I  free.  If  KIAq  contains  KIO3  a 
few  drops  of  a  dilute  acid  suffice  to  give  free  I 
(5HIAq  +  HIOjAq  =  SIj  +  3H.p).  Aqua  regia  sets 
I  free  from  KIAq  (for  the  delicacy  of  this  reac- 
tion V.  Harting,  /.  pr.  22,  46). — 8.  Heated  with 
sulphuric  anhydride,  KjSOj,  SOj,  and  I  are 
formed  (H.  Eose,  38, 121). — 9.  Manganese  dioxide 
and  sulphuric  acid  produce  I,  MnSOj,  and 
EjSO,  when  heated  with  EI. — 10.  KI  fused 
with  potassium-hydrogen  sulphate  gives  EjSOj 
and  I. — 11.  Fusion  with  potassium  chlorate 
produces  EIOj.— 12.  Heating  with  barium 
nitrate  forms  EIO,  and  BaO^  (Henry,  J.  Ph.  18, 
345). — 13.  By  heating  with  am/momum  chloride, 
I,  Ami,  and  EOl  are  formed. — 14.  Gone,  potas- 
sium ferricyanide  solution  gives  I  and 
KjFeCyjAq  ;  on  dilution  the  action  is  reversed 
(Mohr,  A.  105, 57). — 15.  Heated  with  ^otossmm 
borate,  EIGj  and  a  polyborate  (7  probably 
Kfifiu)  are  formed  (SchifE,  A.  228,  72), 


Gombinationa. — 1.  With  most  iodides  of  lest 
positive  metals  {v.  various  metallic  iodides). 
Several  of  the  compounds  produced  are  best  re- 
garded as  E  salts  of  metal-containing  acids  (v. 
Eemsen,  Am.  11,  No.  5). —  2.  With  arsenious 
oxide  to  form  EI.AsjO,  (Schiff,  A.  228,  72).— 
3.  With  potassium  ferricyanide,  to  form  a  very 
unstable  compound,  EI.KsFeOyj  (Preuss,  A.  29, 
323  ;  Mohr,  A.  105,  57  ;  Blomstrand,  J.  pr.  [2] 
3, 207 ;  Eern,  0.  N.  33, 184). 

Potassium  tki-iodidb  KI,.  Dark-blue,  lus- 
trous needles ;  almost  black  by  reflected  light ; 
melts  at  45°;  S.G.  3-498  at  c.  15° ;  by  saturating 
KIAq  with  I,  and  evaporating  over  H^SO,  (John- 
son, 0.  /.  31,  249).  Very  deliquescent;  in  a 
little  water  some  I  is  deposited ;  sol.  alcohol,  in 
a  very  small  quantity  water,  and  in  saturated 
solution  of  I  in  KIAq.  Agitation  with  OS^  of  cono. 
EIAq  saturated  with  I  abstracts  the  dissolved 
I  (Baudrimont,  G.  B.  51,  827).  Jorgensen  (J.pr, 
[2]  2,  347)  found,  however,  that  OSj  did  not 
remove  the  I  from  an  aloohoUc  solution  of  EI 
containing  excess  of  I  in  ratio  EI:2I,  and  that 
alcoholic  EI  completely  decolourised  solutions 
of  I  in  CSj. 

Potassium  di-iodidb  ?Kl2.  A  solution  of  3 
pts.  I  in  4  pts.  KI  in  water  is  said  by  Guyard 
(Bl.  [2]  31,  297)  to  contain  an  unstable  com- 
pound of  this  composition ;  with  Pb(N0s)2Aq  or 
Pb(C2H302)2Aq,  this  solution  gives  an  almost 
black  pp.,  said  by  G.  to  be  Pbli. 

Fotassinm,  lodobromide  of.  The  compound 
KBr.IBr  may  be  called  iodobromide  of  potassium ; 
V.  Potassium  bkomide,  Gombinations,  p.  300. 

Potassium,  lodochlorides  of.  The  compounds 
ECI.IOI3  and  EOl.IOl  may  be  called  iodoohlorides 
of  potassium ;  v.  Potassium  ohloeidb,  Gombina- 
tions Nos.  3  and  4,  p.  801. 

Potassium,  iridicyanide  of;  v.  vol.  ii.  p. 
332. 

Potassium  mangani-  and  mangauo-cyanide 
of;  u.  vol.  ii.  p.  342. 

Potassium,  nitride  of,  EjN.  Formed  by 
heating  to  redness  ENHj  (v.  Potassium  amide, 
p.  299)  in  absence  of  0.  A  dark-grey,  almost 
black,  solid.  Sublimes  partially  at  white  heat. 
Takes  fire  in  air,  with  evolution  of  N ;  reacts 
with  water  to  give  EOHAq  and  NH,.  E3N  is  a 
conductor  of  electricity.  Combines  with  S  and 
P  (Gay-Lussao  a.  Th4nard,  A.  Ch.  65,  325). 

Potassium,  nitroprusside  of;  v.  vol.  ii.  p. 
341. 

Potassium,  osmocyanide  of;  v.  vol.  ii.  p. 
343. 

Potassium,  oxides  of.  Two  oxides  have  been 
certainly  isolated,  E^O  and  E^O, ;  there  are 
indications  of  the  existence  of  others. 

Potassium  oxide  E^G  {Potassium  mon- 
oxide). A  mixture  of  E^O  and  E^O,  is  formed 
by  burning  E  in  air ;  when  E  is  burnt  in  a 
stream  of  dry  0  only  E^Oj  is  produced,  but  on 
strongly  heating  this  product  0  is  given  oft,  and 
K^O  remains  (Davy,  T.  1808  [1]  5).  E^O  is  also 
formed  by  heating  EOH  and  E  in  the  ratio 
EOH  :  E ;  according  to  Beketoff  {Bl.  [2]  37, 
491),  K  and  KOH  do  not  react.  B.  says  that 
K2O  may  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
K2O4  and  K  in  a  silver  dish.  To  prepare  pure 
K.fl  Eiihnemann  (C.  G.  1864.  491)  recommends 
to  lead  air,  freed  from  GO,,  over  E  heated  just 
to  fusion ;  the  E  spreads  out  into  a  thin  layer 
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which  bums  to  KjO.  KjO  ia  a  greyish,  non- 
lustrous  solid ;  S.G.  2-656  (Karsten,  8.  65, 394)  j 
melts  at  full  red-heat,  and  volatilises  at  a  very 
high  temperature.  Thomsen  {Th.  3,  235)  gives 
[K^O,Aq]  =  165,460.  K^O  reacts  with  water  to 
form  KOHAq,  with  production  of  much  heat. 
Von  Sohaffgotsoh  {A.  43,  17)  says  that 
KjO.FejOj  is  obtained,  but  not  pure,  by  heating 
PaPa  with  KjOOa. 

Potassium  tbtboxidb  K^O,  (Potassium 
peroxide).  The  formation  of  this  compound  by 
heating  K  in  dry  air  or  0  was  observed  by  Gay- 
Lussac  a.  Thfinard  {A.  Oh.  65,  325).  The  pre- 
paration and  properties  of  the  compound  were 
examined  by  Vernon  Haroonrt  (O.  J.  14,  267). 
Prepared  by  heating  K  till  it  melts,  in  a  hard 
glass  ilask  filled  with  N,  then  sending  in  a  slow 
stream  of  dry  air,  and  continuing  to  heat  in  the 
air-stream  until  the  metal  is  completely  changed 
to  a  yellowish  amorphous  solid,  and  heating 
this  for  some  time  in  dry  O.  It  is  also  formed 
by  throwing  small  pieces  of  X  into  molten  ENO, 
(Bolton,  G.  N.  52,  289).  A  mixture  of  K,0, 
with  KOH.HjO  is  said  to  be  formed  by  mixing 
equivalents  of  KOH  and  H^O,  in  Aq,  and  eva- 
porating in  vacuo  (Sohone,  A.  193,  241).  K^Oj 
is  an  amorphous  powder,  having  the  colour  of 
PbCrOi.  It  begins  to  soften  at  280°,  and  melts 
at  red  heat  to  a  black  liquid,  which  crystallises 
in  leaflets  on  cooling.  At  white  heat  gives  off 
O  and  leaves  K^O.  Deliquesces  in  moist  air, 
giving  ofi  0.  In  water  forms  KOHAq  andHjO^Aq, 
and  evolves  0.  Heated  in  H  produces  KOH  and 
H^O.  KjO,  oxidises  P,  S,  C,  &e.,  and  many 
metals  to  their  highest  oxides.  Beacts  with 
CO,  when  heated,  giving  KjCO,  and  0.  No 
action  with  N^O ;  with  NO  forms  ENO,  and 
KNOa,  and  gives  off  N  oxides. 

Oxides  ov  Potassium  oiheb  iban  EjO  and 
'Kfi^.  Harcourt  (2.c.)  asserted  the  existence  of 
E2O2,  obtained  by  oxidation  of  E.  Lupton  (0.  J. 
1876.  [2]  565)  thought  that  the  oxides  K^Os,  K^Oj, 
and  EgO,  are  formed  by  the  action  of  air  on  K 
at  c.  65° ;  these  oxides  maybe  regarded,  accord- 
ing to  L.,  as  3KJO.E2O2,  EjO.EjOj,  and  2K2O.K1O2 
respectively.  The  substance  described  as  a  sub- 
oxide, E4O,  is  said  by  L.  to  be  a  mixture  of  E 
and  EjO.  Schene  {A.  193,  241).  obtained 
EjHjOj,  probably  E2O2.2H2O2,  by  evaporating, 
in  vacuo,  at  —10°,  a  mixture  of  1  equiv.  EOH 
and  2  equivs.  HjO,  in  Aq. 

Fotassinm,  phosphide  of.  E  and  F  combine 
when  heated  under  rock-oil,  or  in  N,  forming  a 
dark-yeUow  solid  (Magnus,  P.  17,  517;  Vigier, 
A.  122, 331).  A  compound,  or  compounds,  of  E 
and  P  seems  also  to  be  formed  when  K  is  heated 
in  PH3,  and  also  when  E  is  heated  in  F  in  a 
stream  of  H  (H.  Eose,  P.  12,  547).  The  com- 
pound prepared  by  Eose  was  a  crystalline,  red- 
dish, lustrous  solid ;  decomposed  by  water, 
giving  EHjPOjAq  and  PH,,  and  burning, 
when  heated  in  air,  to  E  phosphate. 

Potassium,  platinocyanide  of,  and  allied, 
talis ;  V.  vol.  ii.  pp.  344-^. 

Fotassinm,  salts  of.  Compounds  formed  by 
replacing  S  of  acids  by  K.  The  chief  salts  of 
K,  besides  the  halides  and  sulphides,  are  ca/r- 
honates,  chlorate  and  perchlorate,  ehromate  and 
derivatives,  iodate  and,  periodates,  nitrate  and 
nitrite,  phosphates   ffwJ   derivatives,  silicate*, 


sulphates  and  derwati/ues,  sulphite,  thiosulphate 
{v.  Cabbonates,  Phosfbates,  &o.). 

Potaagium,  selenides  of.  Berzelius  (Leht' 
buch,  5th  ed.  2,  222)  investigated  the  conditions 
of  combination  of  E  and  Se,  without  isolating 
and  analysing  any  definite  compounds.  Se  and 
E  combine  when  melted  together ;  a  steel-grey 
solid  sublimes,  which  dissolves  in  water  with 
formation  of  a  red  liquid  that  decomposes  in 
air  with  separation  of  Se,  and  gives  off  HjSe 
with  acids.  Compounds  of  Se  and  E  are  also 
formed  by  reducing  E^SeO,  or  K^SeOs  by  0  or  H 
at  red  heat  (Wohler  a.  Dean,  A.  97,  5 ;  Eathke, 
A.  152, 211).  Mixtures  of  selenate  and  selenides 
of  E  are  formed  by  fusing  EOH  or  EjCO,  with 
Se.  Boiling  EOHAq  dissolves  Se,  forming  a 
brown  liquid,  from  which  a  brown  powder  sepa- 
rates on  evaporation,  and  which  gives  Se  when 
heated  with  acids,  or  when  diluted  and  allowed 
to  stand  in  air. 

Fabre  (C.  B.  102,  618)  obtained  KjSe.ajHjO, 
a;  =  9, 14,  and  19,  by  passing  a  rapid  current  of 
HjSe  into  KOHAq  of  different  concentrations ; 
these  hydrates  of  potassium  monoselenide  are  all 
very  easily  decomposed.  Fabre  (0.  B.  102, 703) 
gives  the  following  thermal  data :  [K^Se]  =  98,340 
from  solid  elements ;  pEOHAq.HjSeAq]  =  7,520 ; 
[2EOHAq,H2Se]  =  16,920 ;  [E^Se,Aq]  =  8,540. 

Fotassinm,  selenocyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  ^48. 

Potassium,  seleuostannate  of,  EjSnSe,  3aq. 
Yellow,  unstable  crystals ;  by  saturating  K^SeAq 
with  SnSoj  and  evaporating  in  vacuo  (Ditte, 
0.  B.  95,  641). 

Potassium,  selenothiostannate  of, 
EjSnSejS  3aq.  Yellow,  octahedral  crystals ;  by 
boiling  E^SAq  with  Sn  and  Se,  and  evaporating 
in  vacuo.  Sol.  water,  with  red  colour.  Both 
solid  and  solution  in  water  very  readily  undergo 
decomposition,  with  separation  of  Se  (Ditte,  l.c.). 

Potassium,  silicide  of.  By  reducing  SiO,  by 
E,  Berzelius  obtained  a  brown  solid,  which  re- 
acted with  water  to  give  H,  EOHAq,  and  SiO, 
{Lehrbuch,  5th  ed.  2,  84). 

Potassium,  silicofluoride  of,  E^SiF,.  Pre- 
pared by  adding  H^SiFgAq  to  a  fairly  cone,  solu- 
tion of  a  E  salt,  washing,  and  drying.  Small 
tesseral  white  crystals.  Preis  (Listy  Chem.  13, 
150  ;  abstract  in  C.  J.  58,  694)  found  hexagonal, 
and  also  regular,  crystals  of  this  salt,  along 
with  OaSOj,  in  a  basin  wherein  phosphoric  acid 
had  been  prepared  ixora^phosphorite.  KjSiF, 
is  isodimorphous  with  the  ammonium  salt.  S.G. 
2-665  at  17-5°  (Stolba,  J.  pr.  97,  503).  Easily 
sol.  hot  water,  very  si.  sol.  cold  water.  Melts  at 
low  red  heat,  giving  off  SiF^  and  leaving  EF  (v. 
Bothe,  Hofman^s  Ber.  ilber  die  Entwick.  der 
Chem.  Industrie,  1,  318).  Decomposed  by  cone. 
HjSO,,  giving  off  SiPj  and  HF.  Decomposed  by 
boiling  (not  cold)  solutions  of  alkali  hydroxides 
or  carbonates,  with  separation  of  gelatinous 
silicic  acid  and  formation  of  EF. 

Potassium,  siliconitride  of.  The  white,  in- 
fusible solid,  obtained  by  heating  SiOj  with 
ECN,  is  probably  a  compound  of  K,  Si,  and  N 
(Balmain,  P.  M.  October  1842). 

Fotassinm,  sulphides  of.  E  and  S  combine 
when  heated  together,  the  E  burning  brilliantly. 
Five  compounds  of  E  and  S  are  known:  E^S, 
EjSj,  EjS,,  KSv  and  E^Sj.  They  are  all  sol. 
water,  the  polysulphides  also  in  alcohol.  K.;SAq 
is  colourless ;  solutions  of  the  others  are  coloured 
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.yellowish  brown,  the  colour  being  deeper  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  S.  Solutions  are  decom- 
posed by  acids ;  E^SAq  with  evolution  of  H^S, 
the  other  solutions  also  with  ppn.  of  S.  Solu- 
tions decompose  in  air ;  Kj^M  to  ^^sOsM  ^^^ 
;KOHAq,  KjSjAq  to  KjS^OaAq,  and  the  others  to 
^SjOjAq  with  separation  of  S.  Solutions  of  the 
polysulphides  react  with  K^SOjAq  to  form  KjSAq 
and  KjSjO^q;  these  solutions  are  reduced  to 
KjSAq  by  shaking  with  Hg.  With  Btl  or  EtBr 
(hey  form  Et^Sj,  which  dissolves  the  S  set  free ; 
these  solutions  dialyse  unchanged  (Spring  a. 
Demarteau,  Bl.  [3]  1,  311). 

Potassium  monosulphide  KjS.  Formed  by 
reducing  dry  KjS04 ;  by  heating  in  H  (Berzelius, 
P.  6,  438) ;  by  heating  vrith  C  (Berthier,  A.  Ch. 
22,  283 ;  Bauer,  J.  pr.  75,  246 ;  Wittstook,  P. 
55,  586).  Not  obtained  free  from  polysulphides 
by  these  methods ;  if  vessels  of  glass  or  porce- 
lain are  used  the  product  contains  SiOj,  as  E^S 
acts  on  silicates.  The  product  of  the  foregoing 
reactions  is  a  brown,  crystalline,  deliquescent 
sohd ;  sol.  in  water,  with  production  of  much 
heat  and  formation  of  ESHAq  and  KOHAq; 
Thomsen  {Th.  3,  235)  gives  [E^S.Aq]  =  113,800. 
Sabatier  (A.  Ch.  [5]  22,  6)  says  that  E^S  has 
never  been  obtained  pure.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  E^S  is  prepared  by  saturating  EOHAq  with 
HjS,  and  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same 
EOHAq.  By  evaporating  this  solution  m  vacuo 
at  a  low  temperature,  the  pentahydrate  KjS.SH^O 
is  obtained  in  orthorhombic  crystals,  which  lose 
SH,fl  by  heating  to  150°,  out  of  air  (Schone,  P. 
131,  380 ;  c/.  Sabatier,  l.c.).  E^SAq  is  colourless 
out  of  contact  with  air ;  it  is  very  alkaUne  and 
caustic  ;  in  air  it  becomes  yellow,  H^S  is  given 
off,  and  Ej,COsAq  and  EjSjOjAq  are  formed. 
EjSAq  dissolves  S,  forming  polysulphides ;  it 
dissolves  Fe  or  FejO,,  forming  a  green  liquid. 

Potassium  bisulphide  KjSj.  Formed  by 
allowing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  EjS  to  stand 
in  air  till  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  film  of 
E2S2O3,  then  pouring  off,  and  evaporating  in 
vacuo  (Berzelius,  l.c.).  Also  by  heating  2  equiva- 
lents KHSO4  with  7  or  more  equivalents  0 
(Geiger).  Berzelius  obtained  EjSj  by  heating  4 
equivalents  EjCOj  with  rather  less  than  7  equiva- 
lents S.  A  yellowish  red,  deliquescent  solid; 
EjSjAq  is  yellow ;  in  air  it  oxidises  to  E^S^OjAq 
without  separation  of  S ;  acids  give  oS  HjS  and 
cause  ppn.  of  S.         ^ 

PoTASsruM  iBisuLPHiDE  E^Sj.  Formed  by 
passing  CSj  over  E^COs  heated  to  redness  (Ber- 
zelius, i.e. ;  cf.  Schone,  l.e.).  Also  by  heating 
100  parts  KjCOj  with  58-22  parts  S  to  dull  red- 
ness, till  CO2  ceases  to  be  given  off;  the  product 
contains  some  E^SO,.  Also,  with  some  S,  by 
passing  H^S  over  strongly-heated  EjSOj.  By 
heating  E^S^  to  over  800°-  A  yeUowish-brown 
solid,  black  when  molten ;  not  decomposed  at 
900°,  gives  off  S  at  white  heat  (B.).  Easily  sol. 
water  and  alcohol ;  E^SjAq  in  air  gives  E^SjOjAq 
with  separation  of  S;  decomposed  by  acids,  S 
separating  and  E^S  being  evolved. 

Potassium  tetbasulphide  EjSj.  Formed  by 
passing  CSj  over  strongly-heated  E^SO,  so  long 
as  CO2  is  produced.  Also  by  melting  E^COj  with 
1  to  2  parts  S,  heating  till  excess  of  S  is  removed, 
and  then  reducing  KjSOj  formed  by  heating  in 
HjS.  A  red-brown,  crystalline  solid  (B.,  l.c. ;  S., 
J.C.).    Decomposed  at  800°-900°  to  K,8,  and  S. 


The  dihydrate  E2S4.2H3O  is  obtained  by  boiling 
KjSAq  with  the  proper  quantity  of  S,  and  evapo- 
rating in  vacuo  (S.,  l.c.).  Sabatier  (A.  Ch.  [5] 
22,  53)  obtained  the  octahydrate,  EjS^.SHjO,  by 
adding. 90  p.e.  alcohol  to  EjSjAq,  separating  the 
brown  oily  liquid,  and  letting  it  crystallise. 

Potassium  pentasulphidb  E^S,.  Formed  by 
heating  any  of  the  lower  sulphides  with  S  until 
the  excess  is  removed ;  Schone  (Z.c.)  says  tempe- 
rature should  not  exceed  600°  (v.  B.,  l.c.).  A 
solution  of  EjSj,  containing  also  EjS^Og,  is 
formed  by  heating  EjCOaAq  with  S  (Fordos  a. 
GSlis,  C.  B.  23,  211) ;  or  by  digesting  a  solution 
of  a  lower  sulphide  with  S  (B.,  l.c.).  A  red, 
fusible  solid ;  decomposed  by  heating  in  steam, 
giving  K^SO,  and  H^S  (Drechsel,  J.  pr.  [2]  4, 20). 
Very  sol.  water,  also  in  alcohol ;  E^S^Aq  slowly 
decomposes  in  air,  giving  EjS^OjAq,  K^COjAq, 
and  S  ;  acids  evolve  H^S  and  separate  S. 

Liver  of  sulphur.  This  name  is  given 
to  the  brown  solid  obtained  by  heating  S  with 
E2CO3  in  a  closed  vessel ;  it  contains  various 
sulphides  of  E,  along  with  E2SO4,  and  generally 
some  E2CO3. 

Potassium,    snlphydrate    of;   v.   Potassium 

HTDBOSULPHIDE,  p.  302. 

Potassium,  sulphocyauide  of ;  v.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
351-2. 

Potassium,  tellnride  of.  Probably  EjTe.  By 
heating  together  E  and  Te  in  H  ;  also  by  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  100  pts.  H^TeOj,  20  pts.  KOH, 
and  10  pts.  C.  A  brittle,  crystalline,  copper- 
coloured  sohd.  Easily  sol.  water ;  exposed  to 
air  Te  separates  from  the  solution.  HCIAq 
evolves  H^Te  (Davy;  v.  also  Berzelius,  Lehr- 
buch  (5th  ed.)  2,  247). 

Potassium,  tellnrofluoride  of,  EF.TeFj;  v. 
Potassium  pluokide,  p.  301. 

Potassium,  thio-arsenates  and  thio-arseuites 
of;  «).  vol.  i.  pp.  317,  316. 

Potassium,  thiocarbonate  of;  v.  vol.  i.  p. 
703.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

PEASEODYMITIM.  The  constituent  of  di- 
dymium  which  yields  green-coloured  salts ;  v. 
DiDYMiuM,  vol.  ii.  p.  383. 

PBEHNITENE  v.  c-Dubene. 

PREHNITIC  ACID  G,^fl^  i.e. 
C3H2(C02H)4[1:2:3:4].  Mol.w.254.  [237°-250°]. 
Formed  by  heating  either  of  the  tetrahydrides  of 
pyromellitic  acid  with  H^SOj  (Baeyer,  A.  166, 
325),  and  by  the  oxidation  of  c-durene  and  of 
c-tetra-ethyl-benzene  (Tohl,  B.  21,  907;  Galle, 
B.  16,  1746 ;  Jacobsen,  B.  17,  2518).  Crystal- 
Uses  from  water  in  large  prisms  (containing  2aq) 
resembling  the  mineral  prehnite.  Converted  by 
fusion  into  an  anhydride  CuHjO,  [289°]. 
May  be  reduced  to  a  viscid  hydride. — EHjA'^aq. 
— BaHjAj"  3aq.— BaHjA'  aq :  needles.— PbjA" : 
small  needles,  insol.  water. 

Methyl  ether  Me,A".    [104°-108°]. 

PEEHNITOL  V.  o-DuBKNOL. 

PEEHNOMALIC  ACID  C,„HsO,  i.e. 
C5Hs(OH)(C02H)4.  Oxy-prehmtic  acid  dihydride. 
[210°].  A  product  of  the  action  of  H^SO,  on  the 
tetrahydrides  of  mellitic  acid  (Baeyer,  A.  166, 
325  ;  B.  4,  275).  Heedles,  readily  converted  by 
heat  into  an  anhydride  0^,fl„  [210°].  By 
heating  with  HjSOj,  or  by  treatment  with  Br,  it 
is  converted  into  prehnitio  acid. — AgjA''. 

PBIMULA  CAUPHOB  0„H,j05-  [49"]. 
(above  200°).    Contained  in  the  root  of  Primula 
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Veris  (Mutsohler,  A.  185,  222).  Six-sided  plates, 
V.  b1.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Smells 
like  anise.  FeCl,  oolours  its  aqueous  solution 
violet.   Yields  salioylic  acid  on  oxidation. 

PEIMULINE  BASE  C^sHuNA  i.e. 

O.H,Me<^^a.O.H,<|>0.O.H.<|>O.O.H.NH, 

Prepared  by  heating  p-toluidine  (2  mols.)  with 
sulphur  (4  or  5  atoms),  H^S  being  evolved  (Green, 
0.  /.  55,  234).  Yellowish  powder,  nearly  insol. 
all  solvents.  Not  decomposed  at  400°.  Its  salts 
are  decomposed  by  water.  The  Na  salt  of  its 
sulphonic  acid  (primuline),  is  taken  up  by 
unmordanted  cotton.  KOH  at  260°  yields  amido- 
tolyl-mercaptan  and  ji-amido-benzoic  acid  (Gat- 
termann,  B.  22,  425, 1066). 

Dehydrothiotoluidlne  CuHi^SNj  i.e. 
05H,Me<;g^C.CeH,.NHj.      [191°].     (434°    at 

766  mm.)  (Pfitzinger  a.  Gattermann,  B.  22, 1066). 
An  intermediate  body  in  the  preparation  of 
primuline.  Formed,  together  with  primuline 
base,  by  heating  ^-toluidine  with  S  (Dahl  &  Co., 
G.  P.  35790 ;  Green,  C.  J.  65, 230).  Got  also  by 
the  action  of  HI  and  P  upon  primuline  ( Jacobsen, 
B.  22,  380).  Yellowish  iridescent  needles  (from 
isoamyl  alcohol),  v.  sol.  HO  Ac;  si.  sol.  hot  alco- 
hol, V.  si.  sol.  benzene,  almost  insol.  boiling 
water.  Its  alcoholic  solutions  have  violet-blue 
fluorescence.  Ppd,  by  adding  water  to  its  solu- 
tion in  HClAq. 

Beactions. — 1.  Yields  j>-toluidine  on  distilla- 
tion with  zinc-dust. — 2.  Yields  primuline  on 
heating  with  S. — 3.  Converted  "by  diazotisation  in 

boiling  alcoholic  solution  into  OsHsMe^^g^CPh 

[123°]. — 4.  "When  diazotised  and  boiled  with 
water  it  gives  0„H„(OH)NjS  [256°],  which  gives 

C„H„(OAo)N,S  [132°] 5.  Fuming  H^SOJeon- 

taining  70  p.c.  SO,)  forms,  below  50°,  a  sulphonio 
acid  0,jH,|(S03H)SN2,  which  crystallises  in 
yellow  needles  (containing  aq),  or  orange  plates 
(containing  2aq),  si.  sol.  hot  water,  and  forms 
NH^A'aq,  si.  sol.  hot  water,  CuA'2  2aq,  a  reddish- 
brown  pp.,  and  AgA',  a  white  pp. — 6.  Mel 
yields  0„H,„(NMej)NS  [197°]  (434°),  and 
C|4H,|,(NMe3l)NS,  a  bright-yellow  powder,  v.  sol. 
water.  MeOH  and  HCl  at  150°-200°  give 
C„H|„(NMe3Cl)NS,  a  yellow  powder  which  forms 
(C,jH,„NS.liMe3Cl)^tCl,  [234°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  CnHi.AcNjS.  [227°]. 
White  plates  or  prisms,  si.  sol.  HOAc. 

FSOFACONIG  ACID  v.  Lactone  of  Oxy- 
BirarLiiAiiEia  acid. 

PKOPANE  O3H,  i.e.  CH3.CHj.CH,.  Mol.  w. 
44.  (-17°).  S.  (alcohol)  6.  H.F.p.  35,110.  H.F.V. 
33,370  (Thomsen,  Th.  4,  52).  Occurs  in  the 
gases  given  off  from  the  petroleum  springs  of 
the  United  States  (Eonalds,  0.7.18,54;  Lefevre, 
Z.  [2]  5, 185).  Formed  by  the  action  of  HI  on 
propyl  iodide,  allyl  iodide,  isopropyl  iodide, 
acetone,  and  glycerin  (Berthelot,  Bl.  7, 60  ;  9, 13, 
184).  Prepared  by  heating  n-propyl  iodide 
(9-6  pts.)  with  Aid,  (2-5  pts.)  at  140°  (Kohnlein, 
B.  16,  560),  or  by  heating  isopropyl  iodide  with 
zinc  and  HClAq  (Schorlemmer,  A.  150, 209).  Gas. 
On  compression  with  water  at  a  low  tempera- 
tare  it  yields  a  hydrate,  dissociating  at  8-5° 
(Villard,  C.  B.  Ill,  302). 

References, — Pi-Bpoijo-,  Beoi?o-;odo-,  Bi(omp- 


NITB0-,  Ohloro-,  Chloro-iodo-,  Di-ohlobo-mteo-, 
Di-ioDO,  and  Nitbo-  Propane. 

PSOPANE  CABBOXYUC  ACID  v.  Buiraio 

ACID. 

Propane  dioarbozylio  acid  v.  Glutario* 
Fyrotabtabic,  and  Ethyl-ualonic  acids. 

Propane  tricarboxylic  acid  OgH^O,  i.e. 
CH,.0H(COjH).CH(CO,H),  (Bischoff,  B.  13, 
2164  ;  14,  614 ;  15,  1107  ;  17,  2783 ;  22,  3180  ; 
A.  214,  53).  [146°].  Formed  by  saponifying 
the  ether  with  dilute  alcoholic  potash.  Crystal- 
line mass,  V.  e.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ethers 
Splits  up  when  heated  alone,  or  with  dilute 
HClAq,  into  CO,  and  pyrotartaric  acid.  Bromine 
forms  bromopyrotartaric  and  bromocrotonio 
acids. — Ba,A"'2:  bulky  pp. 

Methyl-di-ethyl  etherMeEt^k'".  (268°). 
S.G.  L5  1-078.  Formed  from  methyl  a-ohloro- 
propionate  and  sodium  malonic  ether. 

Ethyl  ether  Bt3A"'.  (270-3°  cor.).  S.G. 
\°  1-0698.  ;iiD  =  1-^288  at  20°.  Formed  from 
sodium  malonic  ether  and  a-bromo-propionic 
ether.  Oil,  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
NaOEt  yields  C3H,Na(C0.,Na)(C0jEt)s. 

Propane  tricarboxylic  acid 
CH,.C(C0^).,.CH2.C0,H. 

Methyl   ether   Me^'".    Oil  (Barthe). 

Ethyl  ether  Et,A"'.  (273-5°  cor.).  S.G.  V 
1-077.  iitD  =  l'4311  at  20°.  Formed  from  sodium 
methyl-malonic  ether  and  chloro-acetic  ether, 
and  also  from  sodium  ethane  tricarboxylic  ether 
and  Mel  or  MeOl  (Bischoff  a.  Von  Kuhlberg,  B. 

23,  635).    Yields  on  saponification  pyrotartario 
and  a  little  succinic  acid. 

Methyl  ether  of  the  mono--  nitrile 
CH3.C(CN)(C0,Me).CH,.00jMe.  Formed  from 
methyl  oyanosuooinate,  MeOH,  and  Mel 
at  70°  (Barthe,  Bl.  [3]  1,  303;  C.  R.  108, 
297;  112,  1013).  Oil.  The  corresponding 
CH3.C(0N)(COjEt).CH,.0O2Et  is  also  an  oil  (185° 
at  35  mm.). 

Propane  tricarboxylic  acid 
C02H.CH2.CHj.CH(C0,H)j. 

Ethyl  ether  BtjA'".  (161°  at  13 mm.). 
S.G.  \°  1-0808.  Formed  from  sodium  malonic 
ether  and  /3-bromo-propionic  ether  (Emery,  B. 

24,  282).     The  free  acid  splits  up  into  COj  and 
glutario  acid  on  boiling  with  HClAq. 

Isomeride  v.  Tricabballylic  acid. 

Propane  tetracarboxyllc  acid 
002H.CH2.CH(COiH).CH(00.^)2. 

Ethyl  ether  M^A."  (204°  at  18mm.).  S.G. 
^  1-1184.  Formed  from  sodium  malonic  ether 
and  ohloro-sucoinic  ether  (Emery,  B.  23,  3759). 
Oil,  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  The  free  acid 
splits  up  into  CO,  and  tricarbaUylic  acid. 

Propane  tetracarboxyllc  acid 
(C0,H)2CH.CHj.CH(C0,H)j.  Dicarboxy-glutaric 
acid.  [170°].  An  acid  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium  amalgam  on  dicarboxyglutaconic  ether 
CjHjEtfO,  in  alkaline  solution  (Conrad  a.  Guth- 
zeit,  A.  222,  257).  One  of  the  products  of  the 
action  of  chloro-di-methyl  oxide  on  sod/um 
malonic  ether  (Kleber,  A.  246,  106).  Got  also 
by  boiling  its  ether  with  dilute  alcoholic  potash 
(Guthzeit  a.  Dressel,  B.  21,  2234  ;  22,  1423  ;  A. 
256,  174).  Crystalline  powder  (from  ether),  v.  e. 
sol.  water.  At  180°  it  splits  up  into  CO,  and 
glutaric  acid  [98°].— Ba,A''2aq.— Ca,jA''2aq.— 
Pb,A"  2aq. 

Ethyl   eth^r   Et,A".    (235°    »,t    80mm.). 
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S.G.  ^  1-116.  Formed  from  sodium  malonio 
ether  by  treatment  with  CH^Clj  or  CH^Ij,  and 
got  also  by  reducing  dioarboxy-glutaoonio  ether 
with  zinc-dust  and  HOAo  (W.  H.  Perkin,  jun., 
C.  J.  59,  993).  Oil,  with  very  bitter  taste. 
NaOEt  forms  a  di-sodium  derivative,  which  re- 
acts with  EtI  forming  oily  0„HjgOj  (o.  248°  in 
vaeuo). 

Propyl-tri-ethyl  e<7ier  EtjPrA".  (195°- 
202°  at  15  mm.).  Formed  from  propyl  triethyl 
dicarboxy-glutaconate,  zinc-dust,  and  HOAc. 
Colourless  oil. 

Propane  tetracarbozylic  acid 
COjH.CH2.C(COjH)j.CH2.C02H.  [151°].  Got  by 
Baponifying  its  ether  with  alcoholic  potash. 
Prisms  (from  water),  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  At  170°  it  splits  up  into  COj  and  tri- 
carballylio  acid.— KjHA"  2iact  (at  100°).  — 
Zn^A"  3aq  (dried  at  100°).— Pb^A''  aq.— Ag^A"  : 
insoluble  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  EtjA",  (295°  uncor.).  S.G. 
H  1-102.  Formed  from  malonio  ether,  alcoholic 
KaOEt,  and  chloro-acetic  ether,  followed  by  a 
second  dose  of  NaOEt  and  chloro-acetic  ether 
(Bisohoff,  B.  13,  2163  ;  A.  214, 61).    Oil. 

Ethyl  ether  of  the  mono-nitrile 
C02Et.CHj.C(ON)(CO^t).CH,.C02Et.  [41°]. 

(200°-215°  at  10  mm.).  Formed  from  sodium 
cyano-succinio  ether  and  chloro-acetic  ether 
(Haller  a.  Barthe,  G.  B.  106,  1413).  White 
crystals,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Methyl  ether  of  the  mono-nitrile 
00jMe.CHj.C(CN)(C02Me).CH2.002Me.  [47°]. 
Prepared  in  like  manner  (Barthe,  C.  B.  Ill, 
344).    Prisms,  insol.  water  and  alkalis. 

Propane  peutacarbozylic  acid 
CH(C0jH)j.C(C0jH)2.0H,.C0jH.     [151°].     Got 
by  saponifying  its  ether.    Spherical  aggregates 
(from  ether). — KsA'4aq. — Ba^A'a  4aq:  crystalline 
pp. 

Ethyl  ether  M^Ar.  (275°-280°  at  188 
mm.).  S.G.  If  1-121  (Bischoff,  B.  15, 1107 ; 
21,  2113).  Formed  from  sodium-malonic  ether 
and  CCl(C0jEt)2.CH2.C0jEt.  Formed  also  from 
sodium  ethane  tricarboxylic  ether  and  chloro- 
acetic  ether.    OH. 

Beference. — Oxypeopane  tbioaeboxylio  acid. 

FSOPANE  PHOSPHONIC  ACID 
CsH,.P0(0H)j.    [60°-70°].    Prepared  by  oxida- 
tion of  propyl-phosphine  with  fuming  HNO, 
(Hofmann,  B.  6, 304).  Wax-Uke  mass,  sol.  water. 

PBOPANE  STTLPHONIG  ACID 
CH3.CHj.CHj.SO3H.  Formed  by  oxidation  of 
propyl  mercaptan  with  nitric  acid  (S.G.  1-3) 
(Spring  a.  Winssinger,  Bl.  [2]  48, 110).  ICI3  at 
160°  forms  chloro-propane  sulphonic  acid,  CCl,, 
and  CjClg. 

Propane  snlphonic  acid  (CH3)2.CH.S03H. 
[below  100°].  Formed  by  oxidising  isopropyl 
mercaptan  with  HNO3.  Obtained  also  from 
acetone  by  successive  treatment  with  P^Sj  and 
HNOa  (Glaus,  B.  5,  660 ;  8,  533 ;  Spring,  Bl.  [2] 
40,  66).  Crystalline.  Its  salts  are  t.  e.  sol. 
water. 

Propane  disnlpbonic  acid 
CHj(S03H).CHj.CHj(S0aH).  Formed  by  boiling 
trimethylene  bromide  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  ammonium  sulphite  (Monari,  B.  18,  1345). 
Deliquescent  needles,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — 
NftjA"  458^.— BaA''  2aq :  very  soluble  needles. 


Propane  disulphonie  acid 
CH3.CH(SOsH).CHj(S03H).      Formed    In    like 
manner  from  propylene  bromide  (M.). — NajA"aq. 
— BaA" :  sparingly  soluble  crystals. 

Propane  disulphonic  acid  C9Hs(S03H)2.  Got 
from  butyramide  and  fuming  H^SO,  (Buckton 
a.  Hofmann,  A.  100,  153),  and  also  by  heating 
butyric  acid  with  CiSOaH  at  140°  (Baumstark, 
A.  140,  83).-BaA".— PbA":  crystalline. 

Propane  trisnlpbonic  acid 
CH2(S03H).CH(S03H).CH2(S03H).    Got  by  boil- 
ing s-tri-chloro-propane  with    aqueous    K2SO3 
(Sohauffelin,  ,4.  148,  117).— Ba3A"'2 :  crystalline 
powder,  si.  sol.  water. 

Beferences. — Chloeo-  and  Oxv-peopane  SDfc 

PHONIC  ACID. 

DIPR0PAE6YL  Ofi,  i.e. 
CH:C.CH2.CHj.C:CH.  Bexunene.  (85°}.  S.G. 
IS  -81.  H.F.p.  -96,040.  H.F.v.  -97,200  (Thom- 
sen,  Th.).  Formed  by  distilling  diaUyltetrabrom- 
ide  with  solid  KOH,  and  boiling  the  resulting  di- 
bromo-diallyl  with  alcoholic  potash  (Henry,  B. 
6, 956 ;  7, 21 ;  14,  399 ;  17, 1132).  Limpid,  highly 
refractive  oil,  v.  sol.  ether.  Burns  with  smoky 
flame.  Combines  with  explosive  violence  with 
bromine,  forming  C^H^Br,,  a  thick  liquid  S.G.  — 
2-464,  from  which,  by  further  action  of  Br,  crys- 
talline CgHsBr,  [141°]  can  be  obtained.  Iodine  in 
KI  forms  dipropargyl  tetraiodide  CjHjI^  [113°] 
crystallising  from  0S|,  in  prisms.  Dipropargyl 
gives  with  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  a 
yellow  pp.  CujCjHj  2aq,  which  explodes  at  about 
100°.  Aqueous  AgNOj  ppts.  AgjCuH^  2aq,  which 
explodes  below  100°.  Dipropargyl  is  very  easily 
polymerised,  forming  a  resin. 

PEOPAEGTL  AICOHOL  CaH^O  i.e. 
CHiO.CHjOH.  Mol.  w.  56.  (115°).  V.D.  1-88 
(calc.  1-93).  S.G.  f  -9715.  /n^^  1-437.  E^, 
=  24-01  (Briihl).  H.F.p.  -3,500.  H.F.v.  -4,370 
(Thomson,  Th.).  Formed  by  boiling  bromo- 
allyl  alcohol  with  EOHAq  (Henry,  B.  5,  2'74, 
449,  569 ;  6,  728 ;  7,  20,  761).  Formed  also 
from  propargylamine  oxalate,  NaNO^,  and  HCl 
(Paal  a.  Hempel,  B.  24,  3039).  Colourless 
liquid  of  peculiar  odour,  sol.  water. 

Reactions. —  1.  Ammoniacal  CujClj  ppts. 
canary-yellow  Cn2(C5H30)j  which  explodes  when 
heated,  and  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  with 
reproduction  of  propargyl  alcohol. — 2.  Ammo- 
niacal AgN03  ppts.  white  AgCsHjO. — 3.  Anhy. 
drous  BaO  forms  Ba(C3H30)2C3H,0,  crystallising 
in  small  plates. — 4.  On  heating  with  solid  KOH 
it  yields  formic  acid  and  acetylene. — 5.  HBr 
forms  bromo-allyl  alcohol.— 6.  HNO,  yields  COj 
and  oxalic  acid. 

Acetyl  derivative  C3H3.OAC.  (125°). 
S.G.  1°  1-0052.  ft|5  =  1-427.  Eaj  =  39-71  (Briihl). 
Got  from  the  alcohol  and  AcCl. 

Methyl  ether  G,B.fiUe.  (62°).  S.G. 
H»-83.  H.F.p.  -10,910.  H.F.v.  - 12,360  (Thom- 
sen,  Th.).  Formed  by  boiling  s-tri-bromo-pro- 
pane  with  KOH  dissolved  in  MeOH  (Liebermann, 
A.  135,  287)  and  by  boiling  the  dibromide  of 
methyl  allyl  oxide  with  alcoholic  potash  (Henry). 
Ammoniacal  AgNO,  ppts.  lemon-yellow 
CsHjAg.OMe,  whence  I  in  KI  forms  oily 
C3H2l.OMe  [12°]. 

Ethyl  ether  OjHjOEt.  (81°-85°).  S.G. 
=,''■8826.  /*^  =  1-4096.  Boo  =39-5  (Bruhl).  This 
body  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on    CHjBr.CHBr.CHjBr,    on    OHj.CBrj.CflyBr, 
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on  diohloropropylene,  or  on  ethyl  bromo- 
allyl  oxide  (Liebermann,  A.  135,  278;  158, 
230 ;  Henry,  B.  5,  274 ;  Baeyer,  A.  138,  196). 
Mobile  liquid,  with  penetrating  odour,  v.  si.  sol. 
water,  miscible  with  alcohol.  Combines  with 
Br,  forming  CjHaBr^.OEt.  Boiling  very  dilute 
(1  p.o.)  H2SO4  splits  it  up  into  alcohol  and  pro- 
pargyl  alcohol.  Sodium  forms  CaHjNaOEt. 
Alcoholic  silver  nitrate  forms  crystalline 
JCjHjAg.OEtjjAgNOs  converted  by  ammonia 
into  amorphous  CaH^AgOEt,  whence  I  in  KI 
forms  crystalline  CjH^OEt  and  oily  CjHjIjOEt. 
An  ammoniacal  solution  of  AgCl  added  to  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  CgHjOEt  ppts.  white 
(CaHjAgOBtjjAgOl.  Ammoniacal  CujOlj  gives 
yellow  amorphous  CaHj,CuOEt. 

Isoamyl  ether  O3H3OC5H,,.     (140°-145°). 

PEOPAaBYLAMINE  CsHaNH,.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  NaOEt  on  bromo-allyl-amine  and 
on  di-bromo-propyl-amine  (Paal  a.  Hermann,  B. 
22,  3080).  The  free  base  has  not  been  isolated.. 
— B'HjCjO,.  [143°].  Large  tables  (from  water), 
b1.  sol.  alcohol.  Gives  a  white  pp.  with  am- 
moniacal AgNOs.— B'CsH2(N02),OH.  [189°]. 
Large  red  plates  or  tables. — B'HCl. — ^B'HBr. 
[130°-171°].— B'HI.  [205°].  White  plates,  v. 
c  sol  wflitsr 

PEOPAEGYL-ISOAMYI-AMINE  C,H,jN  i.e. 
C3H3.NHO5H,,.  Formed  from  di-bronio-isoamyl- 
amine  and  NaOEt  (Paal  a.  Hermann,  B.  22, 
3084).  Liquid.— B'HAO,  aq.  [204^].  White 
needles  (from  water).— B'HBr.  [186°].  Pearly 
plates. 

PEOPABGYL  BEOMIDECH-O.CH^Br.  (89°). 
S.G.  —  1'59.  Formed  from  propargyl  alcohol 
and  PBrs  (Henry,  B.  6,  728).     Liquid. 

Propargyl  tribromide  v.  Tki-bkomo-proptIi- 

KNU. 

PEOPAEGYL-ISOBTJTYL-AMINE  CjH.aN  i.e. 
CH:C.CHj.NH.CH2Fr.  (135°).  Formed  from 
di-bromo-propyl-isobutyl-amine  and  NaOEt 
(Paal  a.  Heupel,  B.  24,  3045).  Liquid,  miscible 
with  water.— B'HCl.  [148°].— B'jHjPtClj. 
[172°].— B'HjCaOi.  [210°].  Needles  and  plates, 
m.  sol.  cold  water. 

PEOPAEGYL  CHIOEIDE  CsHjCl.  (65°). 
S.Gr.  -  1-045.  Formed  from  propargyl  alcohol 
and  PCI3  (Henry,  B.  8,  398).    Mobile  oil. 

PEOPAEGYLIC  ACID  is  Pbopiomc  aoid. 

PEOPAEGYL  IODIDE  CHiC.CHjI.  (c.  115°). 
S.G.  -  2-018.  Formed  from  propargyl  bromide 
and  Nal  in  alcohol  (Henry,  B.  17, 1132).  Yellow- 
ish liquid.     Iodine  forms  CHI-.CI.CHJ.     [41°]. 

PEOPAEGYI-PEOPYL-AMINE  OjHi.N  i.e. 
C3H3.NH.C3H,.  The  salt  B'HBr  [180°]  is  got 
from  propyl  bromide  and  propargylamine  (Paal 
a.  Hermann,  B.  22,  3084). 

PEOPAEGYL  SULPHOCYANIDE  CsH,SCN. 
Formed  from  propargyl  bromide  and  potassium 
snlphocyanide  (Henry,  B.  6,  729).  Oil,  smelling 
like  mustard.     Decomposed  by  heat. 

PEOPAEGYL-DI-THIO-CAEBAHIC  ACID 
CH:C.CHj.NH.0S2H.    [115°].    Formed  by  boU- 
ing  propargylamine  with  CS^  and  alcohol  (Paal 
a.  Heupel,  B,  24,  3041).    Needles  (from  dilute 
alcohol)  or  plates  (from  benzene-ligroin). 

PEOFENYL-o-AMIDO-FHENOL  CAEB- 

OXYLIC  ETHEE  CeH,<^>0Me.CHj.COjEt. 

[108°].  Formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  o-amido- 
phenol  and  acetoacetic  ether  (Hantzsch,  B.  16, 


1948).  Flat  prisms,  readily  resohed  into  the 
parent  substances  by  dilute  acids,  alkalis,  or 
even  boiling  water. 

PEOPEHYL-o-AMXDO-PHENYL  MEECAP. 
TAN      C3H3NS     i.e.     C3H^<|^CEt.     (252°). 

Formed  by  heating  o-amido-phenyl  meroaptan 
with  propionyl  chloride  at  150°  (Hofmann,  B. 
13, 21).    Heavy  oil. — B'jH^PtCla :  large  prisma. 

PEOPENYLAMINE  OH,.CH:CH.NHy 
Formed  by  the  action  of  baryta  on  ;8-bromo- 
propylamine  (Hirach,   B.  23,  968).     Does  not 
decolourise  bromine  water. — ^B'3H3l32BiI, :   six- 
sided  plates. 

PBOPENYL-BENZENE  STTLFHONIC  ACID 
CHj:CMe.0sHj.S03H.  The  salts  of  this  acid  are 
formed  by  heating  the  dry  salts  of  the  aoid 
CMe2(0H).0jH4.SO3H  (E.  Meyer,  A.  219,  302). 

AmiHe  C,H,SOjNHj.    [152°]. 

o-PEOPENYL-BENZOIC  ACID 
CHjiCMe.CsH^.OOjH.    [61°],    Formed  from  di- 
methyl-phthalide  and  KCy  at  260°  (Wislicenus, 
A.  248,  64).    Needles  (from  water). 

^-Propenyl-benzoic  acid 
CHj.CMe.C3H,.C02H.  [161°].  Formed  by  heat- 
ing (CH3)j.C(0H).03H,.C02H  with  dilute  HCl  on 
a  water  bath  (B.  Meyer  a.  J.  Bosicki,  B.  11> 
1791 ;  A.  219, 270).  White  satiny  plates  (from 
1  pt.  alcohol  and  1  pt.  water)  or  slender  needles 
(from  water).  SI.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  Sodium  amalgam  reduces  it  to 
cuminic  acid. 

Salts.  —  NHjA'.  —  BaA'j  aq.  —  CuA'j  7aq.— 
AgA' :  amorphous  pp. 

Methyl  ether.— Mek'  [53°].  (254°  cor.). 
V.D.  6-09.    Insol.  water. 

Isopropenyl-benzoic  acid  C3H5.C5H4.CO2H 
[255°-260°].  By  boiling  oxy-propyl-benzoio 
aoid  (CH3)jC(OH).CsH4.C02H  with  fuming  HCl 
(E.  Meyer,  B.  12,  1076 ;  A.  219,  281).  Minute 
needles  grouped  in  stars  (from  alcohol).  Insol. 
water.  Does  not  decolourise  bromine,  and  is  not 
reduced  by  sodium  amalgam,  but  is  converted 
by  HI  into  cuminic  acid.  Hence  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  polymeride  of  propenyl-benzoic  acid,  not 
containing  a  C:C  group. 

Salts . — N  HjA'  aq.  SI.  sol.  water. — BaA'^  aq. 
— CaA'2  l^aq. — CuA'j. — AgA' :  pp.,  insol.  water. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  [83°].  Decomposed 
by  heat. 

References. — Amido-,  Niieo-,  and  Oxt-  Peo- 

PENYL-BENZOIO   AOID. 

PBOFENYL  BBOUIDE  v.  Bkomo-pboptlene. 
PEOPENYI  CAEBINOL  v.  Butentl  alcohol. 
PEOPENYL-TEICAEBOXYLIC  ACID  v.  Pbo- 

PANETKIOABBOXTLIO   ACID. 

FEOPENYIi   CHIOEIDE  v.  Chlobo-fbopyl- 

ENE.  t 

PEOPENYL-PHENOL. 

Anethol. 

PEOPENYI-ISOPEOPYL  BENZENE  C,„H„ 
i.e.  Pr.OjH^.CHiCHMe.  (230°).  S.G.  1^  -890. 
Got  by  boiling  Pr.OjH^.CHj.CBrMe.COjH  with 
Na^COsAq  (Perkin,  0.  J.  1877,  ii.  660).  Di- 
bromide  C,„H,5Brj  [59°].  • 

FEOPENYJi-SALICYLIC  ACID  v.  Oxt-fbo 
fentl-benzoio  acid. 

PEOPEPTONE  V.  Peotbidb. 

PEOPHETIN  CaHjjO,.  A  bitter  resin  got 
from  the  fruit  of  Cucv/mis  prophetarv/m,  split  up 


m 
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by  boiling  dilate  HdAq  into  glucose  and  pro- 
phetein  CjoHjjO,  (Walz,  /.  1859,  566). 

PROPIMENE  V.  AlltiiBne. 

PBOPINEHE  DIPHTHALIDE   C^HiA  i.e. 

0A<^.8=°^'-^^=g.-^>CeH,.    Formed  by 

heating  phthalie  anhydride  (3pts.)  with  pyro- 
tartario  acid  (3  pts.)  and  sodium  acetate  (1  pt.) 
at  240°-290°  (Eoser,  B.  17, 2776).  Fine  yellow 
needles,  not  melted  at  280°. 

PROPIO-GUANAMINE  O.H„N.         i.e. 


CHjMe.C:N.C(NH)v,vrTT 


Got  by  heating  guan- 


NH.C(NH) 

idine  propionate  at  230°  for  an  hour  (Haaf,  J.pr. 
[2]  43,  78).  Granules  (from  NaOHAq)  or  dimetrio 
prisms  (from  water). 

PEOPIO-HOMO-rEETrLIC   ACID  v.  Di-oxy- 

PHBNYL-OBOTONIO  kHID. 

PEOPIOLIC  ACID  CjH^Oj  i.e.  CHiO.COjH. 
PropargyUc  acid.  [6°].  (o.  144°).  Formed  by 
boiling  the  acid  K  salt  of  acetylene  dicaiboxylic 
acid  with  water  (Bandrowski,  B.  13,  2840). 
Liquid,  solidifying  at  about  4°.  Smells  like 
acetic  acid.  Turns  brown  in  air.  Sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Beduces  HgCl^,  AgNO,,  and 
PtCl,. 

Reactions. — 1.  Ammoniacal  AgNOj  gives  a 
white  crystalline  explosive  pp. — 2.  Ammoniacal 
CUjClj  gives  a  green  amorphous  explosive  pp., 
turning  brown. — 8.  Sodium-amalgam  reduces  it 
to  propionic  acid. — 4.  Combines  with  HCl,  form- 
ing i8-chloro-aorylic  acid.  HBr  and  HI  act  in 
like  manner. — 5.  Br  forms  di-bromo-acrylic  acid 
[85°].— 6.  I  forms  CHI:CI.CO,H  [104°]  (Bruok, 
B.  24,  4120). 

Salt. — KA'  aq.  Transparent  prisms,  v.  sol. 
water,  deflagrating  at  105°. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (119°).  V.D.  3-47. 
Liquid,  smelling  like  horse-radish.  Oxidised  by 
alkaline  EjFeCyj  to  diacetylene  dioarboxyhc 
acid  (Baeyer,  B.  18,  677,  2269). 

Reference,  —  Bbomo-  and   lono-    Pbopiolio 

ACtD. 

PBOPIONAMIDE   v.    Amide   of  TBOPiomo 

ACID. 

PEOPIONAMIDIWE  CjHgNj  i.e. 
OEt(NH).NHj.  The  hydrochloride  is  formed  by 
leading  HCl  into  a  solution  of  propionitrile  in 
isobutyl  alcohol,  and  heating  the  product  with 
alcoholic  NH3  (Pinner  a.  Klein,  B.  11,  1484;  17, 
176 ;  18,  2845).  Very  unstable  oil,  si.  sol.  ether. 
On  heating  with  NaOAo  and  kcfi  it  yields  a  base 
CjHijNj  [204°].— B'HCl.  [129°].  Needles,  insol. 
ether.— B'^HjPtCls.  [200°].— B'HNOs.  [116°]. 
Crystals  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol.  water  (0.  Lessen, 
A.  265,  167). 

Reference. — OxT-PBOPiONAMiDniE. 

PEOPIONE  V.  Dl-ETHXL  KETONE. 

PEOPIONIC  ACID  C^fi^i.e.CB^.CZ^CO^B.. 
Metacetonic  acid.  Mol.  w.  74.  [-23°](Petters- 
Bon^J.pr.  [2]  24,295).  (140-7°  cor.)  (Zander). 
S.G.  ¥  -9946  (B.) ;  ||  -9983;  |f  -9896  (Perkin). 
M.M.  3-462  at  20°.  jU/9  =  1-391.  Eoo  =28-01 
(Briihl).  S.V.  85-3.  O.K.  (0°-10°)  -00106.  H.F.p. 
109,450.  H.F.V.  107,710  (Thomson,  Tfe.).  S.H. 
•440  at  0°  (B.  Schiff,  A.  234,  300).  Critical 
temperature  840°  (PaWlewski,  B.  16,.  2684). 
Oociirs  in  the  fruit  of  Oingko  hiloba  (B^champ, 
il.  130,  364),  in  suint  (Bnisine,  Bl.  [2]  48,  689), 
.ftndiin  wood  vinegar  (Anderson,  (7.  N.  14,  257 ; 
J8arr6,  Z.  [2]  5,  445). 


Formation. — 1.  By  oxidation  ol  metatietoiU 
with  chromic  acid  (Gottlieb,  A.  52,  121).— 2.  By 
potash-fusion  from  sugar,  starch,  mannite,  and 
angelic  acid  (G.). — 3.  By  reduction  of  acrylic 
acid  (Linnemann,  A.  125,  317),  of  lactic  acid 
(Lautemann,  A.  113,  217),  and  of  pyruvic  acid 
(Wislicenus,  A.  126,  229). — 4.  By  heating  potas- 
sium oxalate  with  dry  NaOEt  (Van't  HofE,  B.  6, 
1107).— 5.  By  heating  NaOEt  with  CO  at  180° 
(Frohlich,  A.  202,  290;  cf.  Hagemann,  B.  4, 
877).— 6.  From  ZnEt2,  sodium,  and  CO^  (Wank- 
lyn,  A.  107,  125).— 7.  Oiogether  with  di-ethyl 
ketone,  by  heating  ZnEt^  vrith  COj  at  160° 
(Schmitt,  J.pr.  [2]  42,  568).— 8.  By  the  action 
of  sunlight  on  a  solution  of  succinic  acid  con- 
taining a  uranium  salt  (Seekamp,  A.  133,  253). 
9.  By  heating  barium  succinate  with  NaOMe  for 
8  hours  at  300°  (Mai,  B.  22,  2133).— 10.  Among 
the  products  of  destructive  distillation  of  colo- 
phony (Eenard,  0.  B.  103, 157). 

Pr^aration. — 1.  By  oxidation  of  w-propyl 
alcohol  (Pierre  a.  Puchot,  A.  Oh.  [4]  28,  75).— 

2.  By  saponification  of  the  nitrile  (Linnemann, 
A.  148,  251 ;  Beokurts  a.  Otto,  B.  10,  262).— 

3.  By  heating  lactic  acid  with  HIAq  (Freund, 
J.pr.12]  5,446). 

Properties. — ^Liquid,  miscible  with  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  ligroin.  Separated 
from  its  aqueous  solution  by  CaClj,  but  not  by 
NaCl  and  Na^SOi.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with 
ICI3  it  gives  C^Clj,  COj,  and  HCl  (KrafEt,  B.  9, 
1085).  On  boiling  the  -dry  acid  with  Br  and  P 
for  some  time  the  product  is  a-bromo-propionio 
acid  (Yolhard,  A.  242,  141). 

Salts.— NH^A'.—(NH,)HA'j  (Sestini,  Z. 
1871,  34).— NaA'.  S.  99  at  15° ;  187  at  100° 
(B.).  S.  (alcohol)  2-4  at  20°,  3  at  100°.— NaA'aq.— 
EA'aq :  deliquescent  plates  (Eenard,  C  B.  104, 
913).  S.  (of  KA')  178  at  16° ;  309  at  100°.— 
KHA'j.— LiA'  aq.— CaA'j  aq.  S.  54  at  17°  (L.) ; 
41  at  0° ;  39  at  80°  (K.).  Needles,  insol.  alcohol.— 
Ca^HA's  5aq.— BaA'j  aq.  S.  60  at  17°  (Linne- 
mann, A.  160,  220) ;  48  at  0° ;  68  at  80°  (von 
Krasnicki,  M.  8,  605).— BaA'^  6aq.— BaHA'j  3aq 
(Mixter,  Am.  8,  348).— SrHA'3  8|aq :  long  thin 
crystals.  [67°-75°].— SrA'26aq.  Crystals.— 
BasMgjA'is  12aq  (Fitz,  B.  13, 1312 ;  14,  1085).— 
MgiPbjA'ij  12aq,— CajPbsA'iB  12aq  :  monometrio 
crystals. — BaCa^A'j  :•  monometrio  octahedra. — 
SrCa^A',.- MgA'2  aq.— BasAVAOj  (Fitz,  B.  11, 
1897).  —  PbAV  [100°].  Crystalline  mass.— 
PbjA'eO^.  S.o.llatl4°.— PbjA'^O.  S.  8-8  at  20°; 
6-3  at  85°. — OuA'jjaq:  green  prisms. — CUjA'^O  aq 
— "CdA'j.  V.  e.  sol.  water. — ZnA'^  aq :  needles. 
S.  (of  ZnAg  32  at  15°.-HgAV  [110°].  S.  19-2 
at  15°.— HgjA'j.  [225°].  S.  1-4  in  the  cold.— 
NiA'j  2aq.— CoA'j  3aq. — FeA',:  pale-green  crya- 
stals.— FejAV— AljA'^O :  white  pp.— OrjA'jC— 
AgA'.    Crystals.    S.  -9  at  18. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (80°).  S.G.  £  -9373 
(Elsasser,  A.  218,  313) ;  g  -9408  (Gartenmeister). 
C.E.  (0°-10°)  -001296.  md  =  1-3812.  H.F.p. 
107,330.  H.F.V.  105,010  (Thomson,  TA.).  S.V. 
104-6. 

Ethyl  ether 'EiA.'.  Mol.  w.  102.  (99°  cor.). 
S.G.  fi  -9124  (E.) ;  i?-  -8958 ;  f|  -8863.  M.M. 
5-452  at  15-7°  (Perkin).  O.E.  (0°-10°)  -001215. 
S.V.  127-7  (E.  Sohifl,  A.  220,  110).  Formed 
from  AgA'  and  EtI  and  also  by  distilling  tbs 
acid  with  alcohol  and  H^SO^.    Oil. 
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Pr6pyt  ether  frA'.  (122"  66t.).  S.G.  S 
■9019  (Elsasser,  A.  218,  321) ;  if  -8868  ;  ?§  -8781 
(Perkin,  O.J.  45,  497) ;  g  -9023  (Gartenmeister). 
M.M.  6-429  at  21-3°-  C.B.  (0°-10°)  -001052. 
S.V.  150. 

Isopropyl  ether  ?rA'.  (110°  cor.).  S.G. 
fi  -8981  (Pribram  a.  Handl,  M.  2, 687) :  H  -8717 ; 
i-862C.    M.M.  6-595  at  14°. 

n  Butyl  ether  C^H^A'.  (145°).  S.G.  g 
-8953.  S.V.  173-2.  C.E.  (0°_10°)  -00106  (Gar- 
tenmeister, A.  283,  265). 

Isobutyl  ether  PrCH^A'.  (137°).  S.G. 
2-8876.  O.B.  (0°-10°)  -001015  (E.).  S.V.  174 
(B.  SohifE,  A.  220,  332). 

Isoamyl  ether  CjHuA'.  Mol.  w.  144. 
(160°).  S.G.  I  -8877  (Elsasser,  A.  218,  330). 
O.B.  (0°-10°)  -00099.  S.V.  197  (Sohiff) ;  195 
(E.). 

Heptyl  ether  C,H„A'.  (208°).  S.G.  g 
-8847.  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00096.  S.V.  247-1  (Gar- 
tenmeister). 

Octyl  ether  0,B.,,A.'.  (226°).  S.G.  g -8833. 
C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00093.   S.V.  270-5  (Gartenmeister). 

Ethylene  ether  O^HjAV  (211°  cor.). 
S.G.  if  1-0544  (Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  505). 

Phenyl  ether  PhA'.  (200°  i.V.)  at  744 
mm. 

Chloride  C.;a,.COGl.  (80°).  S.G.  »j°  1-0646 
(Briihl,  A.  203, 14 ;  of.  Sestini,  Bl.  [2]  11,  470). 
iu^  =  1-4107.  Boo  =34-12.  ZnMe,,  followed  by 
■water,  forms  methyl  ethyl  ketone  and  oily 
O^nO  (168°).  S.G.  2  -877  (Pawloft,  A.  188, 
138). 

Bromide  CsH^OBr.  (104°  i.V.).  S;G.  !L» 
1-52  (Lobry  de  Brayn,  E.  T.  C.  3,  389). 

Iodide  O3H5OI.    (128°). 

Anhydride  {G,B.fl)fi.  Mol.  w.  130.  (162°) 
at  708  mm.  (L.) ;  (165°)  (Limprioht  a.  Uslar,  A. 
94, 322) ;  (167°)  (Eahlbaum,  B.  16, 2481) ;  (169°) 
(Perkin,  C.  J.  28,  10).  Formed  by  the  action 
of  Pb(N03)2  (also  of  nitrates  of  other  heavy 
metals)  upon  propionyl  chloride ;  PbClj  is  formed, 
and  NjO,  and  oxygen  evolved ;  the  yield  is  77 
p.c.  of  theoretical  (Lachowicz,  B.  18,  2991). 
Eeactswith  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  form- 
ing CHj.CHj.O(OH):NOH  [85°]  (Miolati,  B.  25, 
700). 

Amide  CjHjNO,  i.e.  OjHj.CO.NHj.  Mol.  w. 
73.  [79°].  (213°).  H.C.p.  436,000.  H.C.v. 
435,600.  H.P.  88,400  (Berthelot,  0.  B.  Ill,  145  ; 
A.  Ch.  [6]  22,  20;  Bl.  [3]  4, 229).  Formed  from 
propionic  ether  and  XH,  (Dumas,  O.  B.  25, 657 ; 
Sestini,  Cimento,  4,  21 ;  L.  Meyer,  B.  22,  24). 
Prepared  by  heating  ammonium  propionate  at 
230°  under  pressure ;  the  yield  being  55  p.c.  of 
the  theoretical  amount  (Hofmann,  B.  15,  981). 
Got  also  by  heating  propionic  acid  (46  g.)  .with 
ammonium  sniphocyanide  (18  g.)  for  4  days,  and 
distilling  the  product  (J.  Schulze,  J.pr.  [2]  27, 
517). — B'jHOl.  Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  v.  si. 
sol.  ether. — Hg(NH.C3H,0)2.  Large  dimetrio 
plates,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Bromo-amide      OaHjO.NHBr.  [80°]. 

Formed  from  propionamide,  bromine,  and 
KOHAq  (Hofmann,  B.  15,  753).  Colourless 
needles,  sol.  alcohol.  Converted  by  hot  KOHAq 
into  ethylamine.— OsHsCNNaBrj.     [c.  100°]. 

Ace'tyl-amide  Ofifi.^'HA.o.  [82°].  (230°- 
840°).  Formed  from  propionamidine  hydro- 
oblorlde,  NaOAc,  and  Ao^O,  a  compound  C,H„Nj 


[204°]  being  formed  at  tte  ssme  time  (Pinner,  B, 
22,  1604). 

Imide  (OsHjO)jNH.  [IBi"]  (Otto  a.  Troger, 
B.  23,  759).  (210°-220°).  I'ormaUon.—l.  By 
heating  the  amide  in  a  current  of  HOI. — 2.  By 
heating  the  amide  with  the  chloride  and  AlClj. — 

3.  By  the  action  of  AlCl,  at  100°  on  a  mixture  of 
propionitrile  with  AcCl  or  propionyl  chloride. — 

4.  By  heating  propionic  acid  with  propionitrile 
for  some  hours  at  200°.  Properties. — Eeet- 
angular  tables  or  silky  needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 
May  be  sublimed. 

Anitide  OaHjONHPh.  [105°].  S.  -42  at 
24°.  Formed  by  heating  the  amide  with  aniline 
(Kelbe,  B.  16, 1200).  Plates,  sol.  ether.  With 
oxalic   ether,   benzene,  and   NaOEt  it  forma 

jIg^g;co>NPh  [192°]  (Wislioenua  a.  Sattler, 

B.  24, 1256). 

Methyl-anilide  OjHsO.NPhMe.  [58-5°]. 
Formed  from  the  auilide  and  Mel  (Norton  a. 
AUen,  B.  18, 1998). 

Ethyl  -  p  -  toluide  C3H50.NHC,HiMe. 
(c.  270°).  From  the  chloride  and  ethyl-toluidine 
(Norton  a.  Livermore,  B.  20,  2271). 

Nitrite  O3H5N,  i.e.  Et.CN.  Propionitrile. 
Ethyl  cyanide.  (97°).  S.G.  |  -7998 ;  f|  -7815 
(Perkin,  C.  J.  55,  701) ;  2  -solO  (Thorpe).  C.E. 
(0°-10°)  -00125 ;  (0°-100°)  -00148.  M.M.  3-331. 
fin  1-3659  at  24°  (Gladstone,  C.  J.  59,  290). 
H.F.p.  -9,670  (Thomsen,  Th.);  +8,700  (from 
diamond)  (Berthelot,  C.  B.  108, 1219).  H.P.v. 
-10,830.  H.O.  446,700  (Berthelot);  471,450 
(Thomsen,  Th.  4,  129).  S.V.  78-4.  Forma- 
tion.—1.  By  distilling  dry  KOy  with  KEtSOj 
or  Ba(EtS0,)2  (Pelouze,  A.  10,  249).— 2.  By 
boiling  KOy  with  EtI  and  alcohol  (William- 
son, P.  M.  [4]  6,  205 ;  Buokton  a.  Hofmann, 
O.  J.  9,  250;  Eossi,  A.  159,  79).— 3.  From  the 
amide  and  PjOj  (Dumas,  A.  64,  334).- 4.  From 
ZnEtj  and  cyanogen  or  CyCl  (Gal.  Z.  1868, 252 ; 
Frankland  a.  Graham,  0.  J.  37, 740).— 5.  By  the 
action  of  Ac^O  on  the  oxim  of  propionic  aldehyde 
in  the  cold  (DoUfua,  B.  25,  1915).  Prepara- 
tion.— The  nitrile  cannot  be  freed  from  alcohol 
by  distillation,  since  the  compound  03HjN3HOFit 
boils  constantly  at  79°,  and  is  not  decomposed  by 
water  or  OaOl,.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  prepare  it 
from  the  amide.  Properties.— Colourless  liquid, 
T.  sol.  water,  but  separates  on  addition  of  NaCl  or 
CaOlg.  Miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Combines 
with  metallic  chlorides,  yielding  (0,H5N)SbCl5, 
C3H5NAUCI3,  C3HjNPt0l4,  (C3H3N)2'SnCl„  and 
(03H5N)2TiCl4  (Henke,  A.  106,  280).  Forms  also 
(C3H,N),FeCy,  6aq,  (C3H3N).Pe0y^t3Cl3  6aq 
(Buff,  A.  91,  253),  and  (BtCy)jPtOy2  2aq  (Than, 
Ai  107, 315).  Beactions. — 1.  Potash  forms  pro- 
pionic acid.  Dilute  H2SO4  acts  in  like  manner. 
2.  Dry  chlorine  forms  CHj.OClj.CN  (Otto,  A.  116, 
195).— 3.  Bromine  forms  C3H5NBr2  [64°],  con- 
verted by  water  into  (C3H4BrO)2NH  (Bngler,  A. 
142,  65).— 4.  Dry  HOI  slowly  forms  03H,NC1 
[121°]  (Gautier,  A.  142,  289),  while  HBr  gives 
CjHjNBrj  [50°-65°]  (Engler,  A.  149,  307).  H] 
below  0°  forms  BtCIjNHj  crystallising  in  plates 
(Biltz,  B.  25,  2542). — 5.  Sodium  converts  it  on 
heating  into  the  polymeric  cyanethine  (q,  v.). 
Sodium  added  to  its  solution  in  dry  ether  gives 
off  H  and  ethane,  and  forma  a  product  which  is 
left  when  the  ether  is  evaporated  as  a  white  powder 
(Et.C(NH).OMeNa.CN  ?).    This  powder  is  con- 
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verted  by  water  into  d,H,„N2  [48°]  (258°  nneor.), 
and  by  HClAq  into  C,HgNO  or  CjHs.CO.OHMeON 
(193-3°).  The  white  powder  treated  with  Mel 
yields  0,H,jN2  [43°]  (262°),whence  HClAq  forms 
liquid  C,H„NO  (175°),  S.G.  2  -945,  mol.  w.  125 
(obs.).  EtI  and  EGlAq  acting  on  the  white 
powder  yield  CsH.jNO  (195°),  S.G.  a  -943  (E. 
von  Meyer,  J.  ■pr.  [2]  38,  836  ;  Hanriot  a.  Bou- 
veault,  O.  B.  108,  1171 ;  Bl.  [3]  1,  551).  The 
compounds  C,H,iNO  and  CsH^NO  are  converted 
by  heating  with  HClAq  in  sealed  tubes  into 
ethyl  isopropyl  ketone  and  ethyl  butyl  ketone 
respectively. — 6.  A  mixture  of  propionitrile  and 
benzonitrile  in  ethereal  solution  is  converted  by 
Na,  foUowjed  by  water,  into  CPh(NH).CHMe.CN 
[97°],  whence  warm  dilute  HOlAq  forms  oily 
C,H5.C0.CHMe.CN  (E.  von  Meyer,  J.'gr.  [2]  39, 
189). — 7.  Zina  and  HClAq  yield  propylamine 
together  with  smaller  quantities  of  di-  and  tri- 
propylamine  (PisaueUo,  G.  16,  446).— Ao^O  at 
200°  forma  C,HnNjO,  [68°]  (220°)  (Gautier,  Z. 
1869, 127). 

Beferenoes. — ^Amido-,  Bbomo-,  Beomo-nitro-, 
Chlobo-,    Ohlobo-bbouo-,   I0DO-,   N1TB0-,   and 

OXTT-AMIDO-PBOPIONIO  AOID  and  PROPIONITBILE. 

PEOPIONIC  ALDEHYDE  O^Kfi  i.e. 
CHa.CH2.CHO.  Mol.  w.  58.  (48°).  S.G.  H 
•8065 ;  If  -7966  (Perkin,  G.  J.  45,  476) ;  =,»  -8066 
(Briihl,  A.  203,  13).  S.  16  at  20°.  MM.  3-332 
at  13-6°.  jUfl  1-368.  Ea,  =25-42.  S.V.  75-4. 
H.F.p.  55,240.  H.F. v.  53,790  (Thomsen).  Formed 
by  oxidation  of  propyl  alcohol  (Michaelsou,  A. 
134, 69  ;  Chancel,  A.  151,  301 ;  Lieben  a.  Zeisel, 
M.  4,  14)  and  by  distilling  calcium  formate  with 
calcium  propionate  (Eossi,  0.  B.  70,  129).  Pun- 
gent liquid,  sol.  water.  Eeadily  oxidised  by  air. 
Beduces  ammoniacal  AgNOg,  forming  a  mirror. 
Beadily  dissolves  in  aqueous  NaHSO,.  Decom- 
posed by  hot  KOHAq.  Coloured  brownish-red 
by  alkaline  sodium  nitroprusside,  the  colour 
being  destroyed  by  HOAo  (Von  Bitto,  A.  267, 
376). 

BeacHons. — 1.  Eeduced  in  aqueous  solution 
by  sodium-amalgam  to  ro-propyl  alcohol. — 
2.  H^S  passed  into  its  aqueous  solution,  acidified 
by  HOI,  forms  oUy  (CsHjS)C3H,0  (Alexejeff,  B. 
10,  1739). — 3.  Dry  ammonia  passed  into  pro- 
pionic aldehyde  dissolved  in  ligroin  cooled  by  a 
freezing  mixture  forms  a  white  flocculent  pp.  of 
C8H8(0H)NH2,  which  readily  deliquesces,  form- 
ing C,5H,gNg  [74°],  crystallising  in  triclinic  tables, 
a:b:e  =  1:1-185:  -801,  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether  (Waage,  MA,  708).— 4.  PH,  and  HCl  form 
(CHs.CHj.CH0),PH401  [128°],  while  PH,  and 
HBr  give  (C3HjO)4PH4Br  [106°].  These  com- 
pounds are  decomposed  by  water  (Messinger  a. 
Engela,  B.  21,  381).  PH<I  at  0°  forms,  in  like 
manner,  (CaH,0)4PH4l  [96°]  (Girard,  A.  Ch.  [6] 
2,  24).  —  6.  Mercaptan  and  ZnCl,  give 
CH3.CH,.CH(SEt)j  (198°)  (Fromm,  A.  253,  150). 
6.  Propyl  alcohol  and  HOAo  at  100°  form 
CHBt(0Pr)2  (166°  cor.)  (Schudel,  M.  5,  247). 

Oxim  CjH5.CH:N0H.  (181°).  Formed 
from  the  aldehyde  and  aqueous  hydroxylamiue 
(Petraczek,  B.  15,  2784).  Liquid,  sol.  water. 
It  is  a  sj/»-oxim,  because  it  is  converted  by 
Ac^O  and  ether  in  the  cold  into  propionitrile 
(DoUfus,  A.  25, 1915). 

Phenyl-hydrazide  OHEt:NjHPh  (152° 
in  vacuo)  (Bischofl,  B.  23, 1916). 


Beferences. — Bbomo-,    Chlobo-,   Iodo-,   and 

OXT-  PeoPIONIO  AIjDEHYDB. 

PEOPiONIC  IMIDO-ETHYL  ETHEE 
CjH5.C(NH).0Et.  The  hydrochloride,  B'HCI, 
formed  by  passing  gaseous  HCl  into  a  mixture 
of  propionitrile  and  alcohol  diluted  with  ether 
(I  vol.),  crystallises  in  prisms,  decomposing  at 
about  92°  into  BtCl  and  propionamide  (Pinner, 
B.  16, 1654). 

FBOFIONITEIIiE   v.  Nitrite  of    Peopionio 

ACID. 

PEOPIONYI-ACETOPHEirONE  v.  Pmim,- 

MeTHTLENE-ETHYIi-DIKBTONE. 

PEOPIONYL-BENZOIC    ACID    v.    Phenyl 

EIHYl  KETONE   OAEBOXYLIO  AOID. 

PEOPIONYL  BEOJIIDE  v.  Bromide  of  Peo- 

PIONia  ACID. 

PROPldNYl-BUTYEIO  ACID 

O2H5.CO.CMej.OOjH. 

Methyl  etherUeA'.  (188° uncor.).  Formed 
by  the  action  of  MeOH  and  HCl  on  the  nitrila 
C2H5.CO.CMe2.CN  (175°),  which  is  got  by  the 
action  of  cold  HCl  upon  C2H5.C(NH).CMe2.CN 
[43°]  which  is  made  by  the  action  of  Mel  on  the 
product  of  the  action  of  Na  on  propionitrile 
(Bouveault,  G.  B.  Ill,  531).    Liquid. 

PBOFIONYL  CHLOEIDE  v.  Chloride  of  Peo- 
pionio ACID. 

PKOPIONYL  CYANIDE  CjHjNO  i.e. 
CH3.OH2.OO.ON.  (109°).  Prepared  by  heating 
propionyl  chloride  (12  g.)  with  silver  cyanide 
(8  g.)  in  closed  tubes  for  1  hour  at  100°.  The 
product  is  fractionally  distilled  (Claiaen  a. 
Moritz,  O.  J.  37, 692).  HCl  converts  it  into  ethyl- 
glyoxylic  acid  {q. «.). 

Di-propionyl  di-cyanide  (Et.C0)2C2N2.  [59°]. 
(208°).  V.D.  5-6  (calc.  5-7).  Obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  the  preceding  (C.  a.  M.)  and  by 
the  action  of  AgCy  on  propionyl  bromide  (Lobry 
de  Bruyn,  B.  T.  G.  3,  890).  Prisms,  si.  sol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

PEOPIOHYL-CYANO-ACETIC  ETHEE  v. 
Ctano-aoeiio  acid. 

PEOPIONYl-MAIONIC  ETHEE  O.oH.jO, 
i.e.  C2H5.0O.CH(0OsEt)2.  (239°-242°  unoor.). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  propionyl  chloride  upon 
sodio-malonio  ether  (Lang,  B.  20, 1326).  Colour- 
less liquid. 

PEOPIONYL-PHENOL  v.  Oxt-phenyl  bthyi; 

KETONE. 

o-PEOPioirn.-PEOPioNic  acid  CaH.^O, 

i.e.  CH,.CH2.C0.CHMe.002H. 

Methyl  ether  CjHs.CO.OHMe.OOjMe  or 
C2H5.0(OH):CM6.C02Me.  (187°  cor.).  S.G.  22 
1-07.  Formed  by  the  action  of  Na  on  methyl 
propionate  (Pingel,  A.  245,  84).  Colourless 
liquid  with  aromatic  odour.  Converted  by  am- 
monia into  C,H,sN02  and  a  hygroscopic  sub- 
stance 0|^,2N20,  (?)  [^2°].  Aniline  forma  oxy- 
methyl-ethyl-quinoline  [295°]  (Bouveault,  G.  B. 
Ill,  41).  NaOHAq  yields  a  mixture  of  di-ethyl 
ketone  and  methyl  ethyl  ketone.  NaOEt  followed 
by  alkyl  iodides  yields  the  alkyl  derivatives : 
0,H„Me03  or  0Et(0Me):CMe.C02Me  [194°], 
C,H„Bt03  (208°),  C,H„PrO,  (220°),  and 
0,H„(CH2Pr)0,  (231°),  aU  being  Uquid. 

Ethyl  ether  MA.\.  (199°).  S.G.  2  -995; 
IS  -983.  Formed  by  digesting  propionic  ether 
in  EtjO  with  Na  (Oppenheim  a.  Hellon,  B.  10, 
699;  Israel,  A.  231, 197).  Gives  no  colour  with 
FeClj.    Ammonia  forms  OjHijNOj  (195°),  insoL 
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Wftlef,  and  a  hygroseopio  substance  [75°]. 
NaOIIAq  forms  di-ethyl  ketone.  NaOEt  and 
EtI  yield  propionic  ether  and  0H5.CHEt.00.,H 
(Genther,  A.  239.  386).  Na  foUowed  by  EtI 
added  to  the  solution  in  benzene  forms 
CA.C(OEt):CMe.GOjEt  (206°),  S.GI-.  is  .966. 
Eeduced  by  HI  and  P  to  CHMePr.CO,H  (193°). 
Nitrous  acid  yields  0H3.C(NOH).COjEt  [94°] 
(Hantzsoh  a.  Wohlbruck,  B.  20,  1320). 

AmiAe  CjH^O.CHMe.CO.NH^.  [153°]. 
Formed  by  adding  water  to  the  product  of  the 
action  of  AlCl,  on  a  mixture  of  propionyl  chloride 
and  propionitrile  (Otto  a.  Troger,  B.  22, 1455). 
Keedles,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

mtrile  CjH5.CO.CHMe.CN.  (0.  188°). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  cold  cone.  HClAq  on 
the  product  of  the  action  of  Na  on  propionitrile 
(Meyer,  J.  iir.  [2]  38,  339).  Oil.  Converted  by 
ammonia  into  the  imide  [45°].  Hydroxylamine 
forms  the  oxim  CjH5.C(N0H).CHMe.CN  [44°] 
(180°  at  200  mm.)  (Hanriot,  O.  B.  112,796). 
Aniline  yields  amido  -  methyl  -  ethyl  -  quinoline 
(Hanriot  a.  Bouveault,  Bl.  [3]  1, 552). 

Fropionyi-propionic  acid 
'  CH,.CH2.C0.CH,.CHj.C02H.  [33°].  A  product 
of  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  di-bromo-hexoic 
acid  (from  hydrosorbic  acid  and  Br)  (Fittig,  A. 
268,  69).  Crystalline,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether. — CaA'jljaq:  plates. — AgA'. 

FBOFIOX^L  •  PBOFIONIO  AI,I>EH7I)E 
O2H5.GO.CHMe.CHO.  [0.40°].  (165°).  Formed 
by  adding  a  well-cooled  mixture  of  formic  ether 
(11  g.)  and  di-ethyl  ketone  (13  g.)  to  NaOEt 
(10'5  g.)  suspended  in  dry  ether  (10  g.).  After 
12  hours  the  product  is  acidified  and  distilled 
under  50  mm.  pressure  (Claisen  a.  Meyerowitz, 
B.  22,  3273).  Crystals,  t.  sol.  water.  Deliquesces 
and  turns  brown  in  air.  NH3  forms  dehquesbent 
crystals  of  (C8H„02)NH3.  Cu(OAc)j  added  to  its 
alcoholic  solution  forms  Cu(C5Ha02)j  [168°]. 
Phenyl-hydrazine  produces  Ci^HnNj  (283°). 

FBOFIOFHEHONE  u.Phenh,  eihtl  ketone. 

FEOPYL.  The  radicle  C^H,.  m-Propyl 
CH3.CH2.GH2  changes  in  some  reactions  to  iso- 
propyl  (0H3)2CH  and  vice  versd. 

ir  changes  to  Pr :  1.  When  oumyl  alcohol  is 
reduced  to  m-cymene  by  boiling  with  zinc-dust 
(Kraut,  A.  192,  225 ;  Jaoobsen,  B.  12,  434).— 
2.  When  oumyl  chloride  is  reduced  to  w-oymene 
by  zinc  and  HCl  {J.  1879,  369).  —  3.  When 
nitro-cylnylene  chloride  is  reduced  to  M-cymidine 
by  boiling  with  zinc  and  HOI  (Widman,  B.  15, 
166;  19,245). — 4.  When  isopropyl-oinnamic  acid 
is  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to  w-cumyl-pro- 
pionio  acid. — 5. '  When  o-amido5sopropyl-oin- 
namic  acid  is  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to 
(B.  3)-TC-propyl-(Py.  3)-oxy-quinoUne  dihydride. 

Pr  changes  to  Pr:  1.  When  w-oymene  is 
oxidised  to  ouminioacid — [a)  bypassing  through 
the  organism,  Ifi)  by  air  and  gaseous  NaOH 
(B.  5, 749 ;  12, 512 ;  11,  869 ;  14, 1144).— 2.  When 
n-cymene  sulphouic  acid  is  oxidised  to  oxy- 
isopropyl-sulpho-benzoic  acid  by  alkaline  KMnOf 
(Meyer  a.  Boner,  B.  14, 1136, 2391 ;  A.  220, 6).— 
8.  When  «-oymene  is  oxidised  to  oxyisopropyl- 
benzoic  acid  by  alkaline  EMnO,. — 4.  When 
thymol  is  oxidised  by  KOH  fusion  to  the  oxy- 
cuminio  acid,  which  is  obtained  from  ?re-nitro- 
cuminio  acid  by  reduction  and  diazotisation 
(Barth,  B.  11, 1571). — 5.  When  carvacrol  (which 
contains  re-propyl,  since  by  distillation  with  PjSj 


it  gives  M-cymene)  is  oxidised  by  KOH  fusion  to 
the  oxy-ouminic  acid  [93°],  which  is  obtained  from 
o-amido-cuminio  acid  by  diazotisation  [B.  6, 936 ; 
9,  1061). — 6.  Since  ouminol  is  always  accom- 
panied in  plants  by  w-cymene,  it  is  probably 
produced  by  oxidation  of  the  latter.— 7.  When 
M-propyl  bromide  is  boiled  with  AlBr.  (Gustavson, 
O.  J.  44,  565). 

From  the  above  may  be  deduced  the  general 
law :  When  a  propyl  group  in  a,  benzene  deriva- 
tive occurs  in  the  para-  position  to  Me,  CBtO,  or 
CO2H,  it  is  predisposed  to  be  kobmai,  by  Me,  iso 
by  CHO  or  OO^H  (Widman,  B.  19,  251,  273, 
2769,  2781 ;  c/.  Fileti,  O.  16,  300,  497). 

Dipropyl  v.  Hbxanb. 

DI-FSOFYL-ACETAL  v.  Aldehyde. 

FEOPYL  ACETATE  v.  Acetyl  derivative  of 
Pbopyl  alcohol. 

FEOFYL-ACETIC  ACID  v.  Valeric  acid. 

Di-propyl-acetic  acid  v.  Ootoio  acid. 

FECFYL-ACETOACETIC  ETHEE  v.  vol.  i. 
p.  23. 

DI-FEOPYL-ACETONE  v.  Methyl   hepttl 

KETONE. 

FEOFYL-ACETYLENE  v.  Penunene. 
DI-FEOPYL-ACEYLIC    ACID    v,  Ennenoict 

ACID. 

w-FEOFYL  ALCOHOL  0,H„0  i.e. 
CH,.CH,.CHjOH.  Mol.  w.60.(97-4°i.V.).  S.G.  § 
•8177  (Zander,  A.  224,  79) ;  if  -8088  ;  ||  -8025 
(Perkin) ;  f  -8044  (Briihl,  A.  203,  268).  O.B. 
(0°-10°)  -00082-  M.M.  3-77  at  15-6°.  i>.g  1-3901. 
Boo  28-0.  H.F.p.  82,000  (Berthelot)  ;  65,690 
(Thomsen).  S.V.  81-3  (E.  Sohiff,  A.  220,  101). 
S.H.  -670  (Diaconoff,  Bl.  [2]  38,  172).  Occurs 
in  fusel  oil,  especially  in  that  of  wine  (Chancel, 
C.  B.  37,  410  ;  68,  659,  726  ;  Pierre  a.  Puchot, 
0.  B.  66,  302 ;  70,  406 ;  Linnemanu,  A.  160, 
195 ;  Fittig,  Z.  [2]  4,  44  ;  Ekman,  Chem.  Zeit. 
12,  564).  Thus  40  g.  of  it  were  found  in  100 
litres  of  old  cognac  (Ordonneau,  G.  B.  102,  217  ; 
Clandon  a.  Morin,  G.  B.  104,  1187;  105,  1019). 
A  litre  of  potato-fusel  oil  was  found  to  cou- 
tain  30  c.c.  of  n-propyl  alcohol,  150  c.o.  of 
isopropyl  alcohol,  115  c.c.  of  butyl  alcohols,  335 
c.c.  of  amyl  alcohols,  125  c.o.  of  water,  and  245 
0.0.  of  other  bodies  (Eabuteau,  G.  B.  87,  501). 
Propyl  alcohol  also  occurs,  together  with  iso- 
propyl alcohol,  among  the  product*  of  the  lactic 
and  butyric  fermentation  of  sugar  (Bouchardat, 
G.  B.  78, 1145 ;  Meyer  a.  Forster,  B.  9, 535),  and 
in  the  fermentation  of  glycerin  (Fitz,  B.  13,  36, 
1311). 

Formation. — 1.  By  reducing  propionic  an- 
hydride with  sodium-amalgam  (Linnemann,  A. 
148,  251;  160,  231;  161,  18).— 2.  By  adding 
sodium-amalgam  and  dilute  H^SOj  to  a  solution 
of  propionic  aldehyde  (1  pt.)  in  water  (18  pts.) 
(Eossi,  C.  B.  70, 129).— 3.  By  heating  allyl  alco- 
hol with  KOH  (ToUens,  Z.  [2]  7,  242). 

Properties. — ^Liquid  with  alcoholic  odour, 
miscible  with  water,  but  separated  from  the 
solution  by  CaClj.  Does  not  yield  isopropyl 
alcohol  when  heated  in  sealed  tubes,  (Aron- 
stein,  B.  T.  C.  1,  134).  When  propyl  alcohol 
(71*46  CO.)  is  mixed  with  water  (28-54  c.o.),  con- 
traction (1-85  c.o.)  is  observed  (Eamsay  a. 
Young,  0.  /.  Proa.  4,  101). 

Beactions. — 1.  Ch/romiQ  acid  oxidises  it  to 
propionic  aldehyde  and  acid. — 2.  HBr  and 
HgSO,  give  propyl  bromide,  propylene  bromide, 
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End  CaHsBra  (Niemilovitch,  Jf.  10,  820).— 3.  I 
and  KOHAq  form  iodoform  (Lieben,  A.  Suppl. 
7,  230).— 4.  Fused  ZnCLj  forms  propylene,  iso- 
butyl  alcohol,  CHj-.CMe^,  and  CHMe:CHMe  (Le 
Bel  a.  Greene,  C.  B.  89,  413).— 5.  Phospho- 
platinous  chloride  followed  by  water  forma  crys- 
talline P(OPr)sPtClj  (Pomey,  C.  B.  104,  364).— 
6.  Calcium  chloride  yields  (C3HjO)3CaClj  crys- 
tallising in  needles  (Gottig,  B.  28, 181). 

Metallic  derivatives.  KOPr  (De  For- 
crand,  O.  B.  104, 68).— NaOPr2HOPr  (Frohlieh, 
A.  202,  295).  Ba2(OPr)2(OH)j.  Formed  by 
heating  propyl  alcohol  with  BaO  under  pressure 
(Destrem,  A.  Ch.  [5]  27,  32).  Yields  propylene, 
methane,  and  hydrogen  when  heated.  The  cor- 
responding lime  compound  yields  di-ethyl  ketone 
when  heated.— Al(0Pr)3.  [c.  60°].  S.G.  *  1-026. 
Formed  in  small  quantity  from  propyl  alcohol, 
All,,  and  Al  (Gladstone  a.  Tribe,  C.  J.  39,  6). 
Isopropyl  alcohol  does  not  react  in  this  way. 

Acetyl  derivative  PrOAc.  Propyl  acetate. 
(102°).  S.  1-5  at  16°  (Linnemann,  A.  161,  30). 
S.G.  2  -9091  (E.) ;  f  -8856  (Bruhl)  j  g  -9093 
(Gartenmeister) ;  ^  -8933;  ||  •8840  (Perkin, 
C.  J.  45,  421).  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -001197  (Blsasser, 
A.  218,  320).  S.V.  128-3.  ;it^  1-3890.  Eo,  43-11. 
M.M.  5-487  at  15-2°.  Liquid.  Not  changed 
into  isopropyl  acetate  by  heating  in  a  sealed 
tube  (Aronstein,  B.  T.  G.  1, 134). 

Benzoyl  derivative  BzOPr.  (230°  cor.). 
B.G.    la  1-032  (Linnemann). 

Isopropyl  alcoliol  (CH3)jCH.0H.  (83°  cor.). 
S.G.  g  -7996  (Zander);  ||  -7914;  i|  -7843 
(Perkin);  <'£  -7887  (Briihl,  A.  203,  12).  t^g 
=  1-3821.  Eoo  27-99.  M.M.  4-019  at  17-9°.  S.V. 
81-7  (E.  Schiff,  A.  220,  331);  82-8  (Zander). 
C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00108.  H.F.p.  71,000.  HJ'.v. 
68,970  (Thomsen,  Th.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  PrO.SOjH  (made 
from  propylene  and  HjSO,)  with  water  (Berthe- 
lot,  J.  1855,  611).— 2.  By  reducing  acetone  or 
propylene  oxide  with  sodium-amalgam  (Friedel, 

A.  124,  327 ;  Linnemann,  A.  140,  178).— 3.  By 
heating  a  solution  of  n-propylamine  nitrite 
(Linnemann,  A.  161,  43;  B.  10,  1111;  Meyer, 

B.  9,  535). — 4.  By  the  action  of  sodium-amal- 
gam on  (CHjC^jCH.OH  dissolved  in  wet  ether 
(Buff,  Z.  [2]  4,  124).— 5.  From  CH,I.CHjOH  by 
Buccessiye  treatment  with  ZnMe,  and  water 
(Builerow  a.  Ossokin,  A.  145,  257). 

Preparation. — 1.  Acetone  (1  vol.)  is  diluted 
with  water  (5  vols.)  and  sodium-amalgam  is 
slowly  added.  The  liquid  is  distilled  and  the 
process  repeated  upon  the  distillate  (Linnemann, 
A,  136,  37). — 2.  By  boiling  isopropyl  iodide 
(1  pt.)  with  water  (10  pts.)  and  Pb(0H)2  (Fla- 
vitzky,  A.  175,  380). — 8.  By  heating  isopropyl 
iodide  (1  pt.)  with  water  (20  pts.)  at  100°  for  40 
hours  (Niederist,  A.  186,  891). 

Properties. — Liquid  with  peculiar  odour,  not 
solid  at —20°.  Inactive  to  light.  Miscible  with 
water,  yielding  on  distillation  the  hydrate 
^0,B.fi)3iaq.  (80°),  S.G.  ^  -832.  When  KjCO, 
IS  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  alcohol  a 
hydrate  (C5HsO)jaq  separates  (Erlenmeyer,  A. 
126,  307).  After  drying  over  OuSO,  the  hydrate 
(03HjO)3aq(81°)  S.G.  i^  -800  is  left.  Dilute 
CrOj  forms  acetone.  Bromine  forms  acetone 
and  PrBr, 

Acetyl  derivative  FrOAc.    Isopropyl 


acetate.  (91°).  S.G.  2  -917  (Friedel,  A.  124, 
327  ;  Pribram  a.  Handl,  M.  2,  686). 

Benzoyl  derivative  PrOBz.  (218°) 
(Silva,  Bl.  [2]  12,  225).  Liquid.  Split  up  by 
distillation  into  benzoic  acid  and  propylene 
(Linnemann,  A.  161,  51). 

Beferences. — Bbomo-,  Chloeo-,  Chloeo-iodo-, 
and  loDo-  Propyl  alcohol. 

PEOPYL  AIDEHYDE   v.   Peopionio  aldb- 

BTDE. 

PROPYL-DI-ALLYI-CAEBINOL  v.  Decinyl 
alcohol. 

PEOPYIAMIDOACETIC   ACID 

NHPr.CH;.C03H.  Formed  from  CH^Br-CO^Et 
and  NHjPr  (Chancel,  Bl.  [3]  7,  409  ;  C.  B.  114, 
756).  Needles,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol. 
ether.— (HA')2HJPtCl3  aq.— CuA'j  2aq :  crystals, 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

PEOPYL-AMIDO-ISOPEOPYL  ALCOHOL 
CjH.jNO  i.e.CH3.0H(OH).CH3.NHC3H,.  Formed 
by  heating  aUyl-propyl-amine  with  H2SO4  (3^ 
pts.)  at  135°  (Liebermann  a.  Paal,  B.  16,  582).— 
B'^HjPtClj  2aq  i  nodules  (from  water), 

Si-propyl-amidc-isopropyl  alcohol 
CH3.0H(OH).CBL,.N(C3H,)3.      Formed    in    like 
manner  from  allyl-di-propylamine. — B'uHjPtClB. 

TO-PEOPYLAMINE  CaHsN  i.e. 
CH3.CH2.CHj.NH2.  Mol.  w.  59.  (49°).  S.G. 
If  -7222;  II  -7144.  H.F.p.  22,760.  H.F.v. 
20,420  (Thomsen,  r/i.).  S.V.  85-6.  M.Mi  4-564 
(Perkin,  C.  J.  55, 693).  /to  =  1-3878  (Gladstone, 
a.  J.  59,  290). 

Formation. — 1.  By  reduction  of  propionitrile. 
Using  36  g.  of  propionitrile,  500  g.  alcohol, 
200  g.  water,  zinc,  and  500  g.  of  20  p.c.  HClAq, 
the  yield  is  9  g.  (Mendius,  il.  121, 129 ;  Linnemann, 
A.  161,  44). — 2.  From  ji-propyl  iodide  by  succes- 
sive treatment  with  silver  cyanate  and  KOHAq 
(Silva,  Z.  [2]  5,  638).— 3.  By  heating  w-propyl 
iodide  with  alcoholic  NH,,  and  distilling  the 
product  with  potash.  .  The  fraction  boiling  be- 
low 78°  is  mixed  with  alcohol  and  oxalic  ether, 
and  the  di-propyl-oxamide  [161-5°]  thus  formed 
distilled  with  alcoholic  potash  (Vincent,  C.  B. 
103,  208).  n-Propyl  iodide  heated  with  cone. 
NH3Aq  for  13  hours  at  100°-150°  forms  propyl- 
amine hydriodide  and  NPr^I  (Malbot,  A.  Ch.  [6] 
13,  480,  546).— 4.  When  w-propyl  chloride  is 
heated  with  aqueous  ammonia  in  equimolecular 
proportions  at  140°-165°,  one-fifth  of  the  pro- 
duct is  TO-propylamine  and  is  nearly  all  contained 
in  the  lower  layer.  The  upper  layer  consists  of 
free  di-  and  tri-  propyl-amines,  water,  and  alco- 
hol (Malbot,  C.  B.  104,  998).— 5.  By  heating 
TC-propyl  nitrate  with  alcoholio  NH,  at  100° 
(Wallaoh,  4.  214,  311). 

Pr^aration. — 1.  A  mixture  of  equimolecular 
quantifies  of  bromine  and  butyramide  is  run  into 
an  excess  of  a  10  p.c.  solution  of  KOH  at  60°  and 
the  propylamine  distilled  off ;  the  yield  is  80-90 
p.c.  (Hofmann,  B.  15,  769).  It  may  be  dried 
over  CaO  and  afterwards  over  Na. — 2.  PrCl 
(1  mol.)  heated  with  aqueous  NHj  (1  mol.),  and 
enough  alcohol  to  effect  solution,  in  sealed  tubes 
at  110°  forms  45  p.o.  propylamiiie,  35  p.c.  di- 
propylamine,  and  20  p.c.  tri-propyl-amine 
(Chancel,  Bl.  [3]  7,  405).  The  product  is 
neutralised  with  HCl,  the  alcohol  distilled  off, 
cooled,  filtered  from  separated  NH,C1,  the  syrup 
mixed  with  NaOH,  distilled,  and  fractiouatetLi 
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The  tases  may  be  farther  ptirlfied  by  means  o( 
their  oxalates. 

Properties. — Mobile  liqnid  with  ammoniaoal 
smell ;  mixes  with  water,  becoming  hot.  When 
wet  it  boils  at  78°-82°.  Its  aqueous  solution 
ppts.  salts  of  Cu  and  Pe,  the  pp.  not  dissolving  in 
excess,  but  with  AgHO,  it  gives  a  pp.  sol. 
excess. 

Reaciiam, — 1.  Chromic  acid  yields  propionic 
acid  (Chapman  a.  Thorpe,  A.  142,  176).— 2.  Ni- 
trous acid  forms  n-  and  iso-  propyl  alcohols  and 
propylene  (Meyer  a.  Forster,  B.  9,  535). — 3. 
Benzoic  aldehyde  forms  CjHa.CHjNPr  (210°) 
(Zaanschirm,  A.  245,  282).— 4.  Oxalic  ether 
added  to  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  propyl- 
amine and  water  forms  CONHPr.CONHPr  and 
COjH.CONHPr  [110°],  which  yields  OaA'j  2aq. 
S.  1-B8  at  17°. 

Salts.— B'HCl.  [158°]  (Topsoe,  J.  1883, 
621).— B'HHgjCl,.  -  B'HHg^Cl,,.— B'HAuCl,.— 
B'jHjPtClj.  Monoolinic  crystals.  —  Oxalate. 
Na^r  C,H,0,  iaq.  Plates.  S.  14-8  at  18° ;  S. 
(alcohol)  -6  at  18°.— Pier  ate  [185°]. 

Nitramine  CH3.CH,.CH.,.NH.N0j.  (129° 
at  40  mm.).  S.G.  is  i-i02.  Formed  by  heating 
PrN(N02).C0^t  in  a  current  of  dry  NH„  and 
decomposing  the  product  with  dilute  H^SO, 
(Thomas,  B.  T.  C.  9,  75).  Liquid,  crystallising 
at  —23°.  Decomposes  at  142°.  SI.  sol.  water ; 
decomposes  carbonates. — PrNKNOj.  Formed 
by  dissolving  the  nitramine  in  alcoholic  potash 
and  ppg.  with  ether.  Small  pearly  plates,  form- 
ing an  alkaline  solution  in  water. — PrNAg.NOj. 
Slender  needles,  blackening  in  light.  AcCl 
yields  N^O. 

Isopropylamine  (CH3)2CH.NH2.  (32°).  S.G. 
iS.  -690. 

I'ormatton. — 1.  By  the  action  of  HClAq  on 
isopropyl-carbamine  (Siersch,  A.  148,  263 ; 
Gautier,  C.  R.  67,  723).— 2.  By  running  a  mix- 
ture of  bromine  (1  mol.)  and  isobutyramide  (1 
mol.)  into  an  excess  of  a  10  p.c.  solution  of 
KOH  at  60° ;  the  yield  being  65  p.c.  (Hofmann, 

B,  15,  768). — 3.  By  reducing  acetoxim  dissolved 
in  alcohol  with  sodium-amalgam  and  HOAc  at 
40°  (Goldschmidt,.B.  20,  728).— 4.  By  heating 
isopropyl  iodide  with    cone.    NHjAq   (Malbot, 

C.  R.  Ill,  650 ;  cf.  Jahn,  M.  3, 166). 
Preparation. — By  reduction  of  a  solution  of 

acetone-phenyl-hydrazide  (1  pt.)  in  96  p.c.  al- 
cohol (10  pts.)  by  means  of  acetic  acid  (2J  pts.) 
and  sufficient  -67  p.c.  sodium-amalgam,  the  tem- 
perature being  kept  below  25° ;  the  yield  is  70 
p.o.  of  the  theoretical  (Tafel,  B.  19,  1926). 

Properties. — Mobile  Liquid,  with  anmioniacal 
Bmell,  miscible  with  water.  Converted  by  nitrous 
acid  into  isopropyl  alcohol. 

Salts.  —  B'HCl.  [140°].  Deliquescent 
cubes. — B'jHjPtClj :  orange  plates,  m.  sol.  Aq. 

Nitramine  frNH.NOj.  [-4°].  (91°). 
S.G.  iS  1-098.  Formed  from  ?rN(N02).C0,Et 
by  successive  treatment  with  dryNHaand  dilute 
HjSO,  (Thomas,  R.  T.  0.  9,  78).  Needles.— 
PrNKNOj.  Slender  hygroscopic  needles.  — 
JrNAg.NOj.  Thin  plates.  Converted  by  PrI 
into  PrNPr.NOj  (67°  at  10  mm.). 

Di-w-propylamine  Pr^NH.  (110°)  (P.;  C); 
(98°)  (V.).  S.G.  1|  -7430 ;  if  -7357  (Perkin,  0.  J. 
65, 693).  M.M.  7,  549./«,  =  l-4083  (Gladstone,  C. 
J.  59,  290).  A  product  of  the  action  of  alcoholic 
MHj,  on  PrI  at  100°  (Vincent,  C.  B.  103,  208; 


Bl.  [2]  46,  287)  or  of  aqueous  NH,  on  PrCl  at 
190°  (Malbot,  O.  R.  105,  575).  Purified  by 
means  of  its  nitrosamine.  Liquid  with  am- 
moniaoal smell,  si.  sol.  water.  The  pps.  that  it 
forms  with  salts  of  Ag  and  Al  are  sol.  excess  ; 
those  with  salts  of  Cu  and  Zn  are  insol.  excess. 

Salts.- B'HjCA-  Plat  needles.  S.  5  at 
17°.  S.  (alcohol)  -83  at  18°  (Chancel,  BL  [3]  7, 
406).-Picrate.  [75°].  S.  2-2  at  19°.  Melts 
under  water  at  45°. 

Nitrosamine  Pr^N.NO.  (206°).  S.G.  « 
•931.  Liquid  smelling  lite  hay.  Decomposed 
by  HClAq,  with  formation  of  dipropylamine. 

Nitramine  Pr^N.NOj.  A  liquid,  got  from 
PrNK.NOj  and  PrBr  (Thomas,  B.  T.  C.  9,  79). 

Di-isopropylamine  Pr^NH.  (84°).  S.G.  ^3 
■722.  A  product  of  the  action  of  alcoholic  NHj 
on  PrI  at  100°  (Van  der  Zande,  R.  T.  C.  8, 202  ; 
cf.  Siersch,  Z.  [2]  6,  145).  Liquid  with  very 
ammoniacal  odour,  miscible  with  water.  — 
B'HNO^.     [138°].— B'jHjPtCl, :  orange  tables. 

Nitrosamine  ¥i^S.nO.    [46°].    (195°). 

Nitramine  Pr^N.NOj.  (56°  at  10  mm.). 
Formed  from  PrNAg.NOj  and  PrI  (Thomas, 
R.  T.  C.  9,  82).    Liquid. 

Tri-»-propylamine  Pr^N.  (157°).  S.G.  g  -770 ; 
ll  "760 ;  If  -754  (Perkin).  S.V.  222-1  (Zander,  A. 
214,  171).  M.M.  11-664.  ;«„=  1-4171  (Glad- 
stone, C.  J.  59,  290).  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00105.  A 
product  of  the  action  of  PrI  on  alcoholic  NH, 
(V.).  It  is  the  chief  product  got  by  heating 
PrCl  with  cone.  NHjAq  (Malbot,  A.  Ch.  [6]  13, 
480,  546).  Purified  by  means  of  its  piorate 
(Chancel,  Bl.  [8]  7,  407).  Liquid  with  faintly 
ammoniacal  odour,  almost  insol.  water.  — 
Pi  crate.  S.  -3  at  18° ;  S.  (94  p.o.  alcohol)  4-4 
at  19°. 

Propylo-iodide  Pr,NI.  The  chief  pro- 
duet  of  the  action  of  PrI  on  NH,Aq  at  150°- 
190°.  Prisms.  Yields  (PrjNCl).,PtClj  and  deli- 
quescent Pr^NOH,  which  is  decomposed  by  heat 
into  Pr,N,  propylene,  and  water  (Boemer,  B.  6, 
784). 

References. — Bromo-,  Chloko-,  OHLOno-ioro-, 
and  OxY-  fhoftlamdie. 

PBOPYL-ISOAMYL-GLYOXALINE 
CsHj(05H„)N2.     OxaUsoamyl-butyUne.    (251°). 
S.G.  IS  .920.    Formed  from  propyl-glyoxaline 
and  CjH,,!  (Eieger,  M.  9,  609). 

PEOPYl  ISOAMYL  OXJDE  Pr.O.C^H,,. 
(125°-130°)  (Chancel,  A.  151,  305). 

PROPYL-ANILINE  CjH.jK  i.e.  PhNHPr. 
(222°  i.V.)  (Piotet  a.  Or^pieux,  .B.  21,  1111). 
S.G.  '2  "949.  Formed  by  heating  aniline  with 
PrBr  (Claus  a.  Eoqnes,  B.  16,  909  ;  Wacker,  A. 
243,290).  Liquid.  Salts.— "B'HCl.  [150^].— 
"B'^HjCjO,.    [152°].    Large  tables,  v.  sol.  water. 

Formyl  derivative  PhNPr(CHO).  (269° 
i.V.).  S.G.  w  1-044.  Got  from  formanilide  and 
ji-propyl  bromide. 

Acetyl  derivative  PhNPrAo.  [48°]. 
(269°  i.V.).    Hexagonal  plates  (from  ligroin). 

Nitrosamine.    Yellow  oil. 

Isopropyl-amline  PhNHPr  (213°  i.V.). 
Liquid.  Yields  an  oily  nitrosamine. — B'jHjPtOl,. 
Bed  prisms  (P.  a.  C). 

Formyl  derivativeVW^r.'^O.  (264°i.V.). 
Formed  from  formanilide  and  PrBr. 

Acetyl  derivativeVh^VTko.  [39°].  (266" 
i.y.).    Transparent  leaflets  (from  Ugroin). 
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Di-Tfpropyl-aniline  NPhPr^.  (245°  i.V.). 
S.G.  g  -9240.  S.V.  243-1  (Zander,  A.  214,  168). 
C.B.  (0°-10°)  -00081.  Formed  from  aniline  and 
PrI  (Lippmann  a.  Fleisaner,  M.  3,  711).— 
B'»H  j'tClj.    Decomposed  by  water. 

"  Di-isopropyl-aniline  NPhPrj.  (220°  i.V.). 
S.G.  a  -9338.  S.V.  235-4  (Zander).  C.E.  (0°-10°) 
•00087. 

-NiTEO-    aiid  NiTKoso-  Pbopyl- 


SI-FBOFTL-AXTHBACENE  SIHTDBIDE 

CjjKj,  i.e.  0„H4<;^^^'^''^C A-    Formed  from  di- 

propyl-anthrone,  HI,^  and  P  at  140°-170''  (Hall- 
garten,  B.  22, 1070).    Plates,  getting  soft  at  47°. 
Di-isopropyl-anthracene  dihydride 

CAPr<™^>0,H,Pr.     [90°].     (above  360°). 

Formed  by  boiling  CeHjPr.CHjCl  alone  or  -with 
ZnClj  (Errera,  G.  14,  280).  Amorphous  yellow 
powder,  insol.  alcobol,  sol.  etber.  Its  solutions 
are  red  with  green  fluorescence. 

PBOPYIi-ANTHKANOL.  Propyl  deriva- 
tive.   O^oH^O  ie.  CsH,<^^(Jp^j>OA.    [72°]. 

Formed  by  boiling  anthranol  with  EOHAq  and 
PrI  (Hallgarten,  B.  22,  1070).  Needles,  sol. 
ethe^  and  alcohol,  insol.  alkalis.  Chromic  acid 
solution  converts  it  in  the  cold  into  propyl- 
oxanthranol  C„H,j02  [164°],  v.  gol.  benzene. 
DI-PEOPYL-ANTHKOHE       CjoH^jO       t.«. 

C„H,<^°j.  >CeHj.    [124°].     Formed,  together 

with  the  preceding  body,  by  boiling  anthranol 
(5  g.)  with  KOH  (5  g.),  water  (25  c.c),  and  PrI 
(13  g.)  (Hallgarten,  B.  22,  1069).  Trimetrio 
crystals,  sol.  hot  alcohol.  CrOj  in  HOAo  oxidises 
it  to  anthraquinone. 

TEI-PEOPYL-AESINE  v.  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

PEOPYl-BENZENE  v.  CcMENia. 

Di-TC-propyl-benzene  08H,Pr2[l:4].  (219°). 
Formed  from  p-di-bromo-benzene,  M-propyl 
bromide,  and  Na  (Korner,  B.  11,  1863;^.  216, 
223).  Formed  also,  together  with  the  m-isomer- 
ide,  by  the  action  of  AlClj  and  HCl  on  M-cumene 
(Heise  a.  Tohl,  A.  270,  165).  Liquid,  volatUe 
with  steam.    Bromine  forms  CjHjBrjPrj  [48°]. 

w-iso-Di-propyl-benzene  05H4PrPr[l:4]. 

(212°  car.).  S.G.  2  .8713.  Formed  from 
CBH^Pr.CHjCl  and  ZnEt^  (Paterpo  «..  Spica,  B. 
10,  1746-)  and  from  PrBr,  ^-bromo-cumene,  and 
Na.  Formed  also,  together  with  the  »i-  isomeride, 
by  the  action  of  AlClj  at  —2°  on  a  mixture  of 
M-cumene  and  PrBr  (Heise,  B.  24,  772). 

m-Di-isopropyl-benzene  05HjPr2[l:iJ].  (204°). 
Formed,  together  with  the  p-  isomeride,  by  the 
action  of  propyl  or  isopropyl  chloride  on  benzene 
in  presence  of  AlOl,  (Silva,  Bl.  [2]  43,  320 ; 
Uhlhorn,  B.  23,  3142)  and  by  the  action  of  AIOI3 
and  HCl  at  100°  on  cumene  (H.  a.  T.).  Xields 
isophthalic  acid  on  oxidation. 

^-Bi-isopropyl-beuzene  Cfi^¥iJ[l:i'].  (0. 
202°).  Formed  as  above.  Yields  terephthalio 
acid  on  oxidation. 

PEOPYL-BEITZEITE  SULFHONIC  ACID  v. 

CCMENE  SULPHONIO  AOID. 

p-Si-ra-propyl-benzene  salphonic  acid 
C5H3Pr2.S03H.    [62°].    Formed  from  di-propyl- 
benzene  and  fuming  H^SO,  (Korner,  B.  11, 1865 ; 
A.  216,  224 ;  Bemsen,  Am.  5, 162).  Deliquescent 


needlea,  with  pearly  lustre. — NaA'4aq. — KA'4a(]. 
— BaA'2  |aq. — BaA'2  2aq.—  CaA'j  9aq. — PbA'j  aq. 

Amide  CeHsPrySO^NHj.  [103°].  Hexagonal 
crystals  (from  alcohol),  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

n-iso-Di-propyl-benzene  sulphonic  acid 
[1:4:3!]  CjH,PrPr.SOaH.    [60°].    Needles  (Heise, 
B.    24,    771). — BaA'2  a;aq. — PbA'^aq:     minute 
needles,  m.  sol.  cold  water. — PbA'j  8aq :  needles. 

Amide.    [96°].    Needles. 

m-Bi-isopropyl  benzene  sulphonic  acid 
CjHsPrj.SOsH  [l:3:ii;].  Formed  by  shaking  with 
Hj,S04  (1^  pts.jf  the  fraction  (200°-210°)  got  by 
the  action  of  AlOl,  on  a  mixture  of  PrCl  and 
benzene,  and  separated  from  the  accompanying 
jp-di-isopropyl-benzeue  sulphonic  acid  by  means 
of  its  Ba  salt  (Uhlhorn,  B.  23, 3142).— BaA'j2aq: 
needles,  si.  sol.  water.— CuA'j4|aq.—MgA'j4aq. 

Amide  C.HsPrj.SO^NH^.    [145°]. 

p-Di-isopropyl-benzene  sulphonic  acid 
CsHsPr2(S0,H)  [1:4:2].      Formed    as     above.— 
BaA'j:  nodules,  v.  sol.  water. — CuA'26|aq. 

Amide  CjHjPrj.SOjNHj.    [102°]. 

m-Si-n-propyl-benzene  disalphonic  acid 
OaH2Pr2(SO,H)2.    Deliquescent  tables  (Heise). — 
KjA"  !caq. — BaA"  l|aq :  tables,  v.  sol.  water.— 
PbA"  l^aq :  tables,  v.  e.  sol.  warm  water. 

Amide.    [195°].    Needles. 

FEOPYL-BEH'ZOIC  ACID  v.  Cuminio  Aom. 

FEOFYL-BENZOYL-ACETIC  ACID  v.  Bbnz< 

OYL-ACETIO     ACID     and     FhENYIi     BUIYIi     EEIOm 
CABBOXYLIO  ACID. 

PEOFYL-BENZYL-  v.  CnMiNVL-. 

n-FEOFYL  BOEATE  (PrO)aB.  (172°-175°). 
S.G.  iS.  -867  (Cahours,  0.  B.  76, 1383). 

Isopropyl  borate  (PrO)3B.  (140°  cor.). 
Formed  by  heating  B2O3  with  isopropyl  alcohol 
at  120°  (Councler,  J.  pr.  [2J  18,  389).  Mobile 
oil,  slowly  saponified  by  water. 

w-PEOFYIi  BEOMIDE  PrBr.  (71°).  S.G.  § 
1-3835  (Zander,  A.  214,  159) ;  f  1-3520  (Bruhl, 
A.  203,  13);  if  1-3611;  |f  1-3474  (Perkin). 
C.E.  (0°-10°) -00123.  fig=l-U06.  Ea,  =38-20. 
S.V.  97.  M.M.  6-885  at  19-2°.  H.F.p.  30,850. 
H.F.v.  29,110  (Thomsen,  Th.).  Formed  from  n- 
propyl  alcohol  and  HBr  (Linnemann,  A.  161, 
40;  Pierre  a.  Puohot,  J.  Ph.  [4]  13,  9).  When 
heated  in  sealed  tubes  at  280°  it  partially  changes 
to  isopropyl  bromide  (Aronstein,  B.  T.  C.  1, 134). 
When  heated  for  a  short  time  with  AlBr,  it  is 
completely  changed  to  isopropyl  bromide  (Kekul6 
a.  Sohrotter,  B.  12,  2279 ;  Gustavson,  J.  B.  15, 
61).  Bromine  forms  propylene  bromide.  — • 
C3H,Br(H2S)2  23aq  (De  Forcrand,  A.  Ch.  [5]  28, 
35). 

Isopropyl  bromide  PrBr.  (60°).  S.G.  2 
1-3397  (Z.) ;  f  1-3097  (B.) ;  if  1-3198 ;  |f  1-3052 
(Perkin).  C,E.  (0°-10°)  -00127.  a'^  =  1-4317. 
Boo  38-58  (Briihl).  M.M.  7-003  at  17-1°.  S.V.  99. 

Formation. — 1.  From  isopropyl  alcohol  and 
HBr  at  150°  (Linnemann,  A.  136,  41).— 2.  From 
TC-propyl  bromide  and  AlBrj. — 3.  From  propylene 
bromide  and  HI  (Linnemann,  A.  161,  57). 

Preparation. — By  adding  bromine  (65  g.) 
gradually  to  PrI  (100  g.)  in  the  cold ;  the  yield 
being  45  g.  (E.  Meyer,  J.  pr.  [2]  34,  105). 

Properties. — Liquid,  not  attacked  by  01. 

ISOFEOFYL-BVIEHYL-BENZENE    v.   Bv- 

TENTL-CUMENB. 

w-FEOPYL-ISOBUTYE-AMINE  C,H„N  i.e. 
PrNH.C^H,.  (124°J.  Formed  by  reducing  iso- 
butyl-propaigyl-amine  in  alcoholic  solution  with 
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todium  fP&al  a.  Heupel,  B.  24,  3048).— B'HCl. 
paS"].— B'HjCjOj.    [224°].    Needles. 

ISOPBOPYL-BUTYL-AMINE  DICABB- 

OXYLIC  ACID  0,H„NO,  i.e. 
C0,H.CMe„.NH.CMe2.CHj.C0jH.  A  product  of 
the  oxidation  of  triacetonamine  with  ohromio 
acid  mixture  (Heintz,  A.  198,  69).  Crystalline 
grains,  m.  sol.  hot  water.  Yields  amido-iso- 
butyrio  acid  when  heated.  —  H2A"H01.  — 
KHA"2aq.  —  Zn(HA")j  6aq.  —  ZnA"aq.  — 
CuA"  aq.— AgHA".— AgjA"HNO,  aq :  grains. 

PEOPYL-ISOBUTYL-GLYOXALINE 

C,„H,gNj  i.e.  (JH  NPr^^"^-"^'  Oxal-jaropyl-iso- 
amyline.  (241°  at  738  mm.).  S.G.  iS  -915. 
Formed  from  isobutyl-glyoxaline  and  PrBr 
(Eadziszewski  a.  Szul,  B.  17,  1295).  Liquid. — 
B'jHjPtCla :  minute  orange  prisms. 

Propyl.bntyl-glyoxalinegg.N:CP^^^s>, 

(243°)  at  728  mm.  S.G.  ia  -938.  Formed  from 
propyl-glyoxaline  and  butyl  iodide.  Oxidised  by 
H^O.,  to  butyl-oxamide  [198°]  (Eieger,  M.  9, 609). 
— B'HZnClj.— B'jHaCdCli.— B'jH,PtCl8. 

Propyl-iaobutyl-glyoxaline  ohInJo^J^' 
(282°)  at  736  mm.    S.G.  IS  -940.    Formed'  from 
propyl-glyoxaline  and  isobutyl  iodide  (Eieger). 

PBOPYL  ISOBTTTYL  KETONE  Pr.CO.O^Hs. 
(155°)  at  750  mm.  S.G.  g  -831.  Formed  from 
isovaleryl  chloride  and  ZuPr^  (Wagner,  J.  B.  16, 
668).    Liquid. 

Isopropyl  isobutyl  ketone  Pr.CO.OHjFr. 
(160°).  S.G.  14  -865.  Formed  by  oxidising  seo- 
octyl  alcohol  with  cold  dilute  KjDtfi,  and  H2SO4 
(Williams,  C.  J.  35,  130).  Liquid,  not  solid  at 
—  17°.  Does  not  form  a  crystalline  compound 
with  NaHSOj. 

PBOPYL-ISOBTTTYI-MAIONIC  ACID 
04Hj.CPr(COjH)2.  [129°].  This  appears  to  be 
the  composition  of  the  acid  got  by  saponifying 
OtEi,.C{C3E,){GO^t)^  (249°),  which  is  got  from 
malonic  ether,  isobutyl  iodide,  allyl  iodide,  and 
NaOEt  (Ballo,  B.  14,  335). 

PBOPYL  BUTYL  OXIDE  Pr.O.C.H,.  (117°). 
S.G.  §  -7773.  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00124.  S.V.  174-4 
(Dobriner,  A.  243,  7). 

ISOPBOPYL-ISOBUTYL-PHOSPHINE 
PHPr.CHjfr.    (140°).    Formed  from  isopropyl- 
phosphine  and  isobutyl  iodide  at  130°  (Hofmann, 
B.  6,  300). 

ISOPBOPYL.ISOBUIYL-QTTIITOLIXE 

OA<^=OCT,Pr-  (296°)  at  710  mm.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  isovaleric  aldehyde  and  cone. 
HClAq  upon  aniline  (Spady,  B.  17,  1718  ;  18, 
3373).— B'^ByPtOlj.  Yellow  needles,  si.  sol. 
water.— B'C5Hj(NOj)30H.  Large  yellow  plates. 
—  B'HCl  aq.  —  B'HNOjaq.  —  B'HjSO<.  — 
B'HjCrjO, :  orange  needles,  sol.  hot  water. 

Methylo^iodide  B'Melaq.  Yellow 
needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. — ^B'jMe^PtCl,, :  yellowish- 
red  triclinic  prisms. 

PEOPYL-TEICAEBALLYLIC  ACID 
CHPr(CO.^).CH(CO,H).CHj.CO,H.  [152°]. 

Formed  by  saponifying  its  ether,  which  is  made 
by  the  action  of  f  umaric  ether  on  sodium  propyl- 
malonic  ether  (Auwers,  B.  24, 311, 2898).  Prisms 
(containing  aaq),  v.  e.  sol.  ether. 

Ethyl  ether  Et^'".  (206°  at  16mm.). 
B.G.  « 1-092. 


IsopTopyl-tricarballylic  acid 
CHPr(C02H).CH(CO,;H).CH2.CO.^.  [102°].  Pre- 
pared in  like  manner  from  isopropyl-malonio 
ether.    Plates  or  prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  ligroin. 

Ethyl  ether  EtjA'".  (206°  at  20  mm.). 
S.G.  V  1-085. 

PBOPYL  CAEBAMATE  NH^.CO.OPr.  [52°]. 
(195°).  Formed  by  heating  urea  with  propyl 
alcohol  (Cahours,  G.B.  76,  1387).  Formed  also 
from  Cl.COjPr  and  NHj  (Eoemer,  B.  6,  1102). 
Prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Isopropyl  carbamate  NH^.CO.Ofr.  [37°]. 
Formed  from  Cl.COjJr  and  dry  NH3  (Spica  a. 
Tarda,  0. 17,  165).    Hygroscopic  needles. 

ISOPBOPYL-CAEBAMINE  PrNO.  (87°). 
S.G.  2  -760.  Formed  from  isopropyl  iodide  and 
AgCy  (Gautier,  O.  B.  67,  723;  A.  149,  165). 
HClAq  forms  isopropyl-formamide. 

FEOPYL-CABBAMIC  ACID  NHPr.CO^H. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (180°  at  755mmi). 
S.G.  M  -992.  Liquid  (Thomas,  B.  T.  0. 9,  71). 
The  nitramine  NPr(N02).00,Me.  S.G.  iS 
1-187  is  made  from  NAgPr(N02)  and  CLOOaMe. 

Ethyl  ether  MA.'.  (186°).  Formed  from 
propylamine  and  chloro-fonuic  ether  (Schreiner, 
J.pr.  [2]  21,  125). 

Isopropyl-carbamic  acid  NHFr.CO^. 

Methyl   ether   MeA'.    (165-5°).    S.G.  15 
'981.    Liquid.    The  nitramine 
NPr(NO,).COjMe  S.G.  M  1-159  is  also  liquid. 

PEOPYL-CAEBINOL  v.  Butyl  alcohol. 

Di-propyl-carbinol  v.  Heptyl  alcohol. 

DI-PEOFYL-GAEBOE£irZONIC  AGIOS 
CjjH^Oj.  Two  acids  of  this  formula  [139°]  and 
[90°]  are  formed  by  heating  phenyl  benzyl 
ketone  with  w-propyl  alcohol  and  KOH  (Zagu- 
menny,  A.  184, 166).  The  acid  [139°]  forms  a 
di-nitro-  derivative  [176°]. 

PEOPYL  CAEBONATE  CO(OPr)j.  (168° 
cor.).    S.G.  12  -949  (Eoese,  A.  205,  230). 

Propyl  orthocarboDate  0(0Pr)4.  (224°  cor.). 
S.G.  s  -911.  Formed  from  NaOPr  and  chloro- 
picrin  (Eoese,  A.  205,  253). 

TC-PEOPYL  CHLOBIDE  PrCl.  Mol.  w.  781. 
(46°  i.V.).  S.G.  g  -9123  (Zander,  A.  214,  156) ; 
¥  -8898  (Briihl,  A.  200, 179),  i^  -8930 ;  |f  -8813 
(Perkin).  M.M.  5-056  at  16°.  /««=  1-3934. 
Ea,  =33-36.  S.V.  91-6.  H.F.p.  87,760.  H.F. v. 
36,020.  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00137.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  propane  and  on  PrI.  Pre- 
pared by  saturating  n-propyl  alcohol  with  gaseous 
HOI,  and  heating  at  125°  with  cone.  HOlAq 
(Malbot,  Bl.  [3]  2,  136;  cf.  Pierre  a.  Puchot, 
A.  Ch.  [4]  20, 234).  Acts  with  extreme  slowness 
on  alcoholic  NH,  (Vincent,  Bl.  [2]  45, 504).  Not 
changed  to  PrCl  by  heating  in  sealed  tubes 
(Aronstein,  B.  T.  G.  1,  134).— PrCUHjS)^  23aq 
(De  Fororand,  A.  Ch.  [5]  28,  34). 

Isopropyl  chloride  PrCl.  (36°).  S.G.  §  -8825 
(Z.) ;  *|  -8688 ;  ||  -8575  (P.).  M.M.  5-159  at 
17-2°.  S.V.  94,  O.B.  (0°-10°) -00142.  Formed 
from  isopropyl  alcohol  and  HCl.  Chlorine  con- 
verts it  into  0H3.0C1,.CH3  and  CH3.CHCI.OH2OI. 
Partially  converted  into  NHjFr  by  heating  vrith 
cone.  NHjAq  at  140°  (Malbot,  0.  B.  Ill,  650). 

ISOPEOPYL  CINNAMIC  ACID   v.    Cumyl. 

AOBYLIC  ACm. 

Beferences. — Ahido-,  Chloeo-,  and  Nitbo- 
Pbopyl-cinnamio  acids. 

PBOPYL-m-CEESOL  CjHsMePr.OH.  (230°- 
835°  at  734  mm.).    Formed,  together  with  its 
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PROPYL-CEESOL. 


propyl  ether  and  di-propyl-m-cresol,  by  heating 
w-cresol  with  propyl  alcohol  and  MgClj  (Maz- 
zara,  G.  12,  187,  a32).  Liquid,  si.  sol.  water, 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Not  solid  at  — 15°.  Not 
coloured  by  FeClj.  Yields  a  crystalline  nitroso- 
derivative  [140°]. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.    (226°)  at  740  mm. 

Propyl  ether  PrA'.    {235°-240°). 

Acetyl  derivative  AcA'.  (240°)  at  743 
mm. 

Isopropyl-m-oresol  OoHaPrMe.OH.  (238°). 
Formed  in  like  manner  by  heating  m-cresol 
with  isopropyl  alcohol  and  MgCl^  (Mazzara,  <?. 
12,505).    Oil.    Yields  CA^NO)PrMe.OH  [167°]. 

Methyl   ether  MeA'.     (215°-220°). 

Isopropyl  ether  PrA'.     (280°-235°). 

Isomeride  v.  Thymol. 

Propyl-o-cresol  v.  Cabtaoeoii  and  Cymenol. 

Isopropyl-cresol  CjHsPrMe.OH.  (229°  cor.). 
SiG.  °  1"0012.  Formed  by  potash-fusion  from 
the  m-isocymene  derived  from  camphor  (Spica, 
e.  12,  552).    Not  coloured  by  FeCl,. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.     (228°  cor.). 

Di-propyl-m-cresol  CeH^Pr^Me.OH.  (250°). 
Formed  as  above.  Liquid,  yielding  a  liquid 
acetyl  derivative  (255°-260°). 

Si-isopropyl-m-cresol  G,H2Pr2Me(0H). 

(251°).  Formed  at  the  same  time  as  isopropyl- 
m-cresol  (M.).  Liquid  smelling  like  phenol,  si. 
sol.  water,  insol.  dilute  potash. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.     (243°). 

Acetyl  derivative  AcA'.    (255°-260°). 

ISOPBOPYL-CUmiDINE  C„H,Pr.NHPr. 

(245°-250°).  A  product  of  the  action  of  aniline 
and  ZnClj  on  isopropyl  alcohol  (Louis,  B.  16, 
111).    Liquid.    Forms  a  granular  picrate. 

ISOPROPYL  CYANATE  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

PEOPYL  CYANIDE  v.  NitHle  of  Buiybio 
kcm. 

PROPYLENE  CsHj.  Mol.  w.  42.  S.  -44  at 
0°;  -22  at  20°  (von  Than,  A.  123,  187).  S. 
(alcohol)  13.  S.  (H,SOJ  200  (Berthelot).  H.F.p. 
3,220.  ■  H.F.V.  2,060  (Thomsen,  Th.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  passing  fusel  oil,  valeric 
acid,  or  light  petroleum  through  a  red-hot  tube 
(J.  W.  Eeynolds,  A.  77,  118 ;  Prunier,  J'.  1873, 
347). — 2.  By  distilling  calcium  oxalate  with 
KOAc  (Dusart,  A.  97, 127).— 3.  By  the  action  of 
■mercury  (containing  a  trace  of  zinc)  and  fuming 
HClAq  on  allyl  iodide  (Berthelot  a.  De  Luca,  A. 
92,  306).— 4.  Mixed  with  H  (i  vol.),  by  reducing 
allyl  iodide  in  alcoholic  solution  with  granulated 
zinc  and  HClAq  (ToUens  a.  Henninger,  A.  156, 
156).— 5.  From  allyl  iodide  and  HI  (Butlerow, 
A.  145,  271). — 6.  A  product  of  the  action  of 
ZnEtj  on  001^  (Eieth  a.  Beilstein,  A.  124,  242) 
on  allyl  iodide  (Wurtz,  Bl.  5,  51)  and  on  CHBrj 
(Beilstein,  Bl.  [2]  2,  51).— 7.  By  boiling  n-  or 
iso-  propyl  iodide  with  alcoholic  potash  (Freund, 
M.  3,  633 ;  Brlenmeyer,  A.  139,  228).— 8.  To- 
gether with  other  hydrocarbons,  by  treating 
propylene  bromide  with  water  and  sodium- 
amalgam  or  with  zinc  and  HClAq  (Prunier,  0.  B. 
76,  98).— 9.  By  heating  OCl^Me^  or  CBrjMejWith 
Na  at  140°  (Friedel  a.  Ladenburg,  Z.  1868,  48 ; 
Beboul,  A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  488).— 10.  Together  with 
cresol,  by  heating  thymol  with  Ffl^  (Engelhardt 
a.  Latschinoff,  Z.  1869, 616).— 11.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  oil-gas  (Armstrong,  C.  J.  49,  74). — 
12.  Together  with  ethylene,  by  heating  allyl 
aJcchol  with  PA  (B6hal,  A.  Ch.  [6]  16,  360}.^ 


13.  By  heating  N(0,H,),  with  C,H,C1  at  190* 
(Malbot,  A.  Ch.  [6]  13,  546). 

Preparation. — 1.  By  dropping  propyl  alcohol 
on  strongly-heated  ZnClj  (L'e  Bel  a.  Greene,  Am. 
2,  23).— 2.  By  passing  gaseous  HI  into  allyl 
iodide,  PrI  being  also  formed  (Malbot,  0.  B.  107, 
114 ;  Bl.  [2]  50,  449).— 3.  By  pouring  an  alco- 
holic  solution  of  allyl  iodide  on  zinc  (Gladstone 
a.  Tribe,  B.  6,  1550 ;  Niederist,  A.  196,  358).— 
4.  By  dropping  propyl  alcohol  (4  pts.)  on  PjO, 
(8  pts.)  (Beilstein,  B.  15,  1498).— 5.  By  mixing 
isopropyl  alcohol  (200  g.)  with  ZnClj  (650  g.)  and 
heating  after  twenty-four  hours  (Friedel  a.  Silva, 
J.  1873,  322). 

Properties. — Colourless  gas,  liquefied  by  a 
pressure  of  eight  atmospheres  (MoltschanoSsky, 
/.  iJ.21,31).  Unites  with  CI  and  Br.  Its  solu- 
tion in  HjSO,  yields  isopropyl  alcohol  on  distil- 
ling with  water.  Cuprous  chloride  in  HClAq 
absorbs  it  somewhat.  HClAq  heated  with  pro- 
pylene for  seventy  hours  at  100°  forms  isopropyl 
chloride  (Berthelot,  A.  104,  184) ;  HBr  and  HI 
act  in  like  manner.  Dilute  CrO,  forms  acetone 
acetic  acid  and  COj  (Berthelot,  A.  150,  373). 
Alkaline  KMnO^  forms  formic  and  acetic  acids 
(Truchot,  0.  B.  63,  274).  KCl  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  propylene  in  PtOlj  and  HClAq  ppts. 
CaHsPtCl^KOl  aq  (Birnbaum,  A.  US,  72). 

Si-propylene  v.  Hezylgnb. 
■    Beferences.  —  Bromo-,        Di  -  bbomo  -  lono-, 
Cbloko-,  Chlobo-iodo-,  Di-chlobo-niibo-,  and 

lODO-  PBOPYIENE. 

PROPYLENE-ACETOACETIC  ACID  v.  Aoeto- 
AOETio  ACID  and  Methyl  tbimeihylenylmeibyi, 
ketone  cabboxylio  acid. 

PROPYLENE-ALLYL-iJ/.THIO-UREA 

CHlNfO  H  \/''^=NH'  I'ormed  from  propylene- 
ifi-thio-urea  and  allyl  iodide  (Hirsch,  B.  23,  973). 
Oil.— B'OjHjNjO,.    [126°].    Triangular  prisms. 

Isomeride  ^^'^^^>C:NC3H5.    [56°].     Got 

from  j3-bromo-propyl-amine  and  mustard  oil. 
Prisms  (from  ligroin).— B'CjHjNjO,.  [130°].— 
B'CsHjNCS.    [52°].    White  prisms. 

PROPYLENE-DIAMINE  CsHlN,  i.e. 
CH,.CH(NH2).CHj.NHj.  (119°).  S.G.  is  -878. 
Formed  by  heating  propylene  bromide  with 
alcoholic  ammonia  at  100°-150°  (Hofmann,  B. 
6,  308;  Straohe,  B.  21,  2358).  Hygroscopic 
liquid,  fuming  in  the  air.  Yields  a  hydrate 
(CjHggNj),  aq,  boiling  at  the  same  temperature  as 
the  base,  and  dehydrated  by  Na.  Benzoic  alde- 
hyde forms  oily  03H,(N:CHPh)2,  decomposed  by 
HGl  into  the  parent  substances.  Acetoacetio 
ether  forms  oily  C,Hj(NH.CMe:CH.00jEt)2.' 

Salts.— B"H2CL,.  [220°].  Very  hygroscopic 
needles.— B"H2PtCl8.    Small  four-sided  tables. 

Acetyl  derivative  CsH5(NHAc)j.  [139°]. 
Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Benzoyl  derivative  CaHgBzjNy    [193°]. 

PROPYLENE-AMYL-ifr.THIO-TTEEA 

^H^^N>C.NHC,H„.    [32°].    (267°).    Formed 

by  heating  allyl-amyl-thio-urea  vrith  oono. 
HGlAq  at  100°  (Avenarius,  B.  24,  264). 

PROPYLENE  BROUIDE  v.  Di-bbouo-fbo- 

FANE. 

PROPYLENE      TRICARBOXYLIC      ACID. 

Ethyl  ether  CO^t.CH:CH.CH(C0^t),.  (171" 


PROPYLENE  SULPHOOYANIDE. 
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at  15  mm.).  Formed  by  the  action  of  water  or  of 
NaOHAi  upon  OH<CjCO,Et):0(OBt)^0  ^g.o^, 

which  is  got  by  distilling  di-carboxy-glutaoonio 
ether  m  vactio  (Guthzeit  a.  Dressel,  B.  22, 1425). 
It  is  identical  with  iso-aconitic  ether. 

Isomeride  v.  AcomTic  acid. 

Propylene  tetra-carbozylic  acid 
(COjH)jCH.O(COjH):CH.CO,H.   [192°].    Got  by 
saponifying  its  ether.    Colourless  crystals  (con- 
taining 2aq).    Gives  off  COj  at  180°. 

Salts. -NajHA*^  8aq.  —  Ba^A'^  l|aq.  — 
CajA.1'  3Jaq. 

Ethyl  ether  Et^A'^  (220° -230°  at  40 
mm.).  Formed  from  sodium-malonic  ether  and 
bromo-maleic  ether  (Schacherl,  A.  229,  91). 

laomerides. — Dioaeboit-giiUtaoonio  acid  and 
Tbimethylene  tbtbaoabboxylic  acid. 

PROPYLENE   CHLOBHYDRIN  v.  Cmoao- 


PKOPTIi  alcohol. 

PBOFYLENE 


CHLORIDE    V.    DiCELUBO- 


FBOPANB. 

PROPYLENE  CHLOROBROMIDE  v.  Ghlobo- 

BBOUO-FBOPANE. 

PROPYLENE  GLYCOL  Cfifi^i-e.G^B-^ifiB.)^. 
JH-oxy-propane.  Mol.  w.  76.  (189°).  S.G.  g 
1-0527  (Z.).  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00069.  S.  (ether) 
11.    S.V.  85-2  (Zander,  A.  214, 177). 

Formation. — 1.  By  saponifying  its  acetyl- 
derivative  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [3]  55,  438).— 2.  By 
reduction  of  CH2C1.0H(0H).CH^0H  by  sodium- 
amalgam  (Lourenfo,  C.  B.  52,  1043).— 3.  By 
heating  propylene  bromide  with  PbO  and  much 
water  at  150°  (EltekofE,  J.  B.  10,  210).— 4.  By 
boiling  propylene  bromide  with  aqueous  K2CO3 
for  some  days  (Hartmann,  J.pr.  [2]  16,  383). — 

6.  By  boiling  propylene  bromide  (1  pt.)  with 
water  (36  pts.),the  yield  being  43  p.c.  (Niederist, 
A.  196,  359). — 6.  By  the  action  of  the  oopper- 
tino  couple  and  some  HOlAq  on  the  product  of 
the  action  of  AoBr  on  glycerin  (Hanriot,  C.  B. 
86,  1139).— 7.  By  treating  allyl  alcohol  with 
dilute  H^SO,  (20  p.o.)  or  HOI  (10  p.c.)  (Solonina, 
Bl.  [2]  46,  816). 

Preparation. — Glycerin  (1,800  g.)  is  distilled 
with  NaOH  (550  g.)  and  the  aqueous  layer  con- 
centrated and  distilled;  the  yield  is  140  g. 
■  (Belohoubek,  B.  12, 1872 ;  Morley  a.  Green,  0.  J. 
47,  132). 

Pr(yperties,  —  Liquid,  with  sweet  taste; 
miscible  with  water  and  alcohol. 

Beactions. —  1.  Water  containing  a  trace  of 
HCl  forms  propionic  aldehyde  at  215°  (Linne- 
mann,  A.  192,  61).  It  also  yields  propionic 
aldehyde  on  heating  with  ZnCl,  (Flavitzky,  B. 
11, 1256). — 2.  Cone.  HIAq  forms  isopropyl  iodide 
(Wurtz,  A.  Suppl.  1,  381).— 3.  PCI,  forms  di- 
ohloro-propane. — 4.  KOH  at  250°  forms  oxalic 
acid  and  H.— 5.  Chrondc  acid  vmctrwe  forms 
acetic  acid  (Flavitzky,  B.  11, 1256). — 6.  Oxidised 
by  platinum  black  and  air  to  lactic  acid. — 

7.  Glyceryl  trimetric  forms,  at  100°,  oily 
CH3.CH(0.N0).CHj.0.N0  (109°),  S.G.  2  1-44, 
which  explodes  in  sunUght  (Bertoui,  0.  C.  1887, 
35). 

Acetyl  derivative  0,'E.,fiii.e. 
0,H,(OAo)5.    Propylene  acetate.    (186°).    S.G. 
2  1'109.    S.  11.    Formed  by  heating    CjHjBrj 
with  AgOAe  and  HOAo  (Wurtz,  A.  105,  202). 
I^eutral  liquid. 


Mono-hemoyl  derivative 
CH3.CH(0Bz).CH.pH.    Formed  from  the  amine 
CH3.CH(OBz).CH.,NH2   and   HNOj  (Gabriel  a. 
Heymann,  B.  23, 2501).    Oil. 

Di-bemoyl  derivative 
CH3.CH(OBz).CH20Bz.     (240°    at     13    mm.). 
Liquid  (Friedel  a.  Silva,  O.  B.  73,  1379). 

Di-nitrate  CjHelo.NOJj.  S.G.  5  1-335. 
Formed  by  dropping  propylene  oxide  into 
strongly-cooled  fuming  HNOj  (Henry,  A.  Ch. 
[4]  27,  261).    Oil. 

Chlorhydrin  v.  Chlobo-pbopyl  alcohol. 

Bromhydriu  v.  Bbomo-pbofyl  alcohol. 

lodhydrin  C3H.I(0H).  (105°  at  60  mm.). 
Formed  from  propylene  oxide  and  HI  (Mar- 
kownikofl,  Z.  1870,  423).    Liquid.  * 

Active  propylene  glycol  03H5(0H)j.  ob  = 
-4°  35'  to  -1°  15'  in  a  22  mm.  tube.  Formed, 
together  with  propionic  and  lactic  acids,  by 
allowing  Bacterium  termo  to  breed  in  ordinary 
inactive  propylene  glycol  (Le  Bel,  G.  B.  92,  582). 
Yields  active  propylene  oxide  (85°)  0^=  + 1°  10' 
in  a  22  mm.  tube. 

n-Fropylene     glycol    v.    Tbi  -  methylene 

QLYCOL. 

PROPYLENE  IODIDE  v.  Di-iodo-peopanb. 

PROPYLENE  HERCAPTAN  C3H„(SH)2. 
(152°  in  vacuo).  Formed  by  reducing  propylene 
Bulphocyanide  with  Zn  and  HOLAq  (Hagelberg, 
B.  23,  1087). 

PROPYLENE  OXIDE  C3H3O  i.e. 

ch'^°-  ^°^-  '^-  ^^-   (^^°)-   ^•'*'  ®  ■^^^• 

V.D.  2-0.  Formed  by  warming  propylene  chloro- 
hydrin  with  KOHAq  (Oser,  BZ.  1860, 237 ;  Morley, 
B.  IS,  179).  Dried  over  KOH.  Neutral  hquid, 
smelling  like  acetone.  Miscible  with  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether.  Beduced  by  sodium-amalgam 
to  isopropyl  alcohol.  Yields  acetic  acid  when 
oxidised  by  moist  Ag^O  (Linnemann,  M.  6,  369). 
PROFYLENE-OXIDE  CARBOXYLIC  ACID  v. 

MEIHYL-QLYOIDia  ACID. 

PROPYLENE    PHENYL  ETHYL.  KETATE 

^^■^•^^CPhEt.    (235°  cor.).    S.G.    ^  -988. 

Formed  by  dropping  C3H5OI.OBZ  into  a  mixture 
of  ZnEt,  and  toluene,  and  then  adding  water 
(Morley  a.  Green,  C.  J.  47,  134 ;  B.  17,  3015). 
Oil,  with  pleasant  odour ;  sol.  ether.  Not 
attacked  by  alcoholic  potash,  by  AcCl,  by  Na, 
by  hydroxylamine,  by  phenyl-hydrazine,  or  by 
HClAq  at  155°.  HI  at  200°  yields  FrI  and 
phenyl  ethyl  ketone.  By  dissolving  in  H^SO, 
and  pouring  into  water,  it  is  split  up  into 
propylene  glycol  and  OjH5.CO.C2H5.  Nitric  acid 
oxidises  it  to  acetic  and  benzoic  acids.  Bromine 
forms  a  mono-bromo-  derivative  (230°). 

PROPYLENE  -  PROPYL  -  iji  -  THIO  -  TJREA 

^^'^"I^CNHPr.   [237°].    Formed  by  heating 

allyl-propyl-thio-urea  with  cone.  HClAq  at  100° 
(Avenarius,  B.  24,  264).  OU.— P  i  0  r  a  t  e  [123°]. 

PROPYLENE  SULPHIDE  OsHjS.  Formed 
from  03HjBrj  and  alcoholic  Na^S  (Husemann,  A, 
126,  296).    Amorphous  powder. 

PROPYLENE  SULPHOOYANIDE  OsHjNjS, 
i.e.  0H3.0H(SCy).CH.,(SCy).  Formed  by  heating 
OaHaBr,  with  potassium  sulphocyanide  and 
alcohol  at  100°  (Hagelberg,  B.  23,  1086).  InsoL 
water,  sol,  alcohol  and  ether. 
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PROPYLENE  DISULPHONIC  ACID, 


FfiOFTL£ITE  DISTTLFHONIC  ACID  v.  Fbo- 

PANB   DISULPHONIC  ACID. 

PEOPYLEHE  SULPHONIC  ACID 

CH2:0H.CH2.S03H.  Formed  by  boiling  allyl 
iodide  with  cone.  K^SOjAq  (Yon  Bad,  A.  161, 
218).— KA'.  Crystalline  solid.— {KA')AI«-— 
(KAOsKjI,.  White  solid. 

PROPYLENE  TKI-THIO-CAEBONATE 
OaHjtCSs.    B.Or.  ^  1-31.    Formed  from  CsH^r^ 
and  NajCS,  (Husemann,  A.  126,  269).    Thick 
liquid,  of  disagreeable  smell. 

PROPYLENE-.j-THIO-TrBEA    O.HgN^S    i.e. 

A„  ^4?NC:NH.    Jmido-methyl-thiazole   tetra- 

hydride.  Formed  by  heating  allyl-thio-urea 
with'HOLAq  (S.G.  1-17)  under  pressure  at  100° 
(Gabriel,  B.  22,  2985).  Formed  also  from 
^-bromo-propyl-amine  hydrobromide  and  po- 
tassium Bulphooyanide  (Hirsch,  B.  23,  965). 
Liquid.  —  B' HJPtGl».  [212^.  —  B'HAuCl^.  — 
B'CeHjNsO,.  ^[200°].  —  Methylo  -iodide 
[172°].    Colourless  prisms. 

PKOPYLENE-i|-UEEA  QBLNH^''-^^- 
Formed  by  heating  allyl-urea  with  HClAq  at 
100°  (Gabriel,  B.  22,  2990),  and  by  heating 
/3-bromo-propyl-amine  hydrobromide  with  po- 
tassium cyanate  at  100°  (Hirsch,  B.  23,  966).— 
^'OsHjNaO,.    [186°].    Needles.— B'^HjPtClj. 

PKOPYIi  ETHER  v.  Di-peoptl  oxide. 

PROPYL-ETHYLEME  v.  Amymne. 

PROPYl-ETJGENOL  v.  Eugenol. 

PROPYL  FLUORIDE  PrF.  (2°).  V.D.  2161 
at  20°  (oalc.  2-175).  S.  1  at  15°.  Formed  by 
gently  warming  AgF  with  PrI  fMeslans,  C.  B. 
108,  352).  Gas,  with  ethereal  odour  and  hot, 
sweet  taste.  Has  no  action  on  glass  when  dry. 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. 

Isopropyl  fluoride  ?rF.  (-5°).  S.  1'5  at 
15°-  S.  (alcohol)  29  at  16°.  V.D.  2-171.  Formed 
from  AgF  and  ?rl.  Gas,  not  affected  by  KOHAq 
at  100°.  Br  at  30°  forms  a  liquid  (143°),  while 
chlorine  forms  a  liquid  (105°). 

ISOPROPYL-FORMAMIDE  v.  Formamide 
in  article  on  Fobmic  acid. 

DI-PBOPYL-FTJRFTJRANE  C^HjPr.p.  (120°). 
One  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  sodium 
citrate  with  lime  (BischofE,  B.  23,  1918). 

DI-PROPYL-GLTJTARIC  ACID  C„H2„04  i.e. 
(002H.CH.Pr)2CHj.  [89°].  Formed  by  heating 
((002H)j.CPr),,CHj  above  170°  (Dressel,  A.  256, 
190).    Needles,  v.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  ether. 

PROPYL-GLYCOL  v,  Pboptlbne  qltooii. 

PROPYL-GLYOXAI.      Mono-oxim. 
CsH,.CO.CH:NOH.    [51°].   Formed  from  methyl 
propyl  ketone,  amyl  nitrite,  and  HCl  or  NaOEt 
(Olaisen  a.  Manasse,  B.  22,  528).    Pearly  plates. 

Di-oxim  Pr.C(NOH).CH(NOH).    [168°]. 

Di-phenyl-di-hydrazide 
PrC(N2HPh).CH(NjHPh).    [163°].    Needles. 

PROPYL -OLYOXALINE  CeH,„Ni,  (219°- 
223°).  S.G.  iS  .267.  Formed  by  heating  gly- 
oxaline  with  PrBr  (Wallaoh,  B.  15, 650 ;  16,534; 
^.214,321).  Liquid,  miscible  with  water.  HgOl, 
added  to  its  aqueous  solution  gives  a  pp.  sol. 
EClAq.— B'jHjPtCl,.    Crystals,  sol.  hot  water. 

Propyl-glyoxaUne  ^h^N^^^"^-  (^^''°)' 
Formed  from  glyoxal,  w-butyrio  aldehyde  and 
KB,    (Bieger,  U.  9,  603).     Oil.  —  B'jHjCjO,. 


[192°].— B'2H2Cj04  2aq :  [161°] ;  plates  or  needles. 
— ^B'^^tOlj :  yellow  prisms. 

Isopropyl-glyoxaliue.  Olyoxal-isobutyUne. 
[129°].  (o.  250°).  Formed  from  glyoxal  and 
isobutyric  aldehyde-ammonia  (Badziszewski,  B. 
16,  747).  Needles,  sol.  alcohol,  benzene,  and 
hot  water.— B'HCl.  [105°]  (Bieger).- B'HBr. 
[222°].— B'HAO,.    [195°]. 

Di- propyl -glyoxaline  C8H,PrNj.  (227°). 
S.G.  i2  -939.  Formed  by  heating  propyl-gly- 
oxaline  with  PrI  (Bieger,  M.  9,  607). 

ra-PROPYL-GLYOXYLIC  ACID  Pr.CO.CO^H. 
(180°-185°)  at  760  mm.;  (115°)  at  84  mm. 
Got  by  the  action  of  HCl  on  the  nitrile  (133°- 
137°)  which  is  made  from  AgOy  and  butyryl 
chloride  (E.  Moritz,  C.  J.  39, 16).    Liquid. 

Amide  OiHjO.CGNHj.  [106°];  Formed 
from  the  nitrile  and  cone.  HCLAq. 

Oxim  PrC(NOH).COjH.  [144°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  soda  and  NaNO^  on 
propyl-acetoacetic  ether  (Fiirth,  B.  16,  2180), 
Small  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  water. 

Isopropyl-glyoxylic  acid  "Pr.CO.COjH.  A 
mixture  (93°  at  45  mm.)  of  this  acid  with  iso- 
butyric acid  is  got  by  the  action  of  HCl  on  di- 
isobutyryl  dioyanide  (Moritz,  C.  J.  39, 14). 

Amide  "Pr.CO.CONH,.    [126°]. 

PROPYL  HEPTYL  KETONE  C3H,.CO.C,H,5. 
[12°].  (222°).  S.G.  sa -828.  Formed  by  distiUing 
calcium  butyrate  (Limprioht,  A.  108,  185). 

PROPYL  HEPTYL  OXIDE  PrOO,H,5.  (188°). 
S.G.  g  -7987.  S.V.  245-6.  O.E.  {0°-10°)  -00099 
(Dobriner,  A.  243,  7). 

DI  -  ISO  -  P  kOPYL  -  HEXmYL  DIKETONE 
Pr.C0.CaH5:CsH5.C0.Pr.  Di-isobutyrme.  (o. 
266°).  Formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  iso- 
butyric ether  (Bruggemann,  A.  246,  151). 

PROPYL  -  HEXYL  ■  CARBINOL    v.    Deoyl 

ALCOHOL. 

PROPYL-HEXYL-GLYOXALINECH.sPrNj. 

Oxalpropylosnanthyli/ne.  (286°).  S.G.  1^  -919. 
Formed  from  hexyl-gljoxaline  and  PrBr  (Karez, 
M.  8,  222).    OU. 

PROPYL  HEXYL  KETONE  Pr.CO.C„H„. 
[-9-5°].  (207°].  S.G.  f  -824.  Formed  by 
oxidation  of  the  corresponding  alcohol  (Wagner, 
J.  pr.  [2]  44,  271).  Needles.  Oxidiued  by 
Kfivfl,  and  H2SO4  to  heptoio  and  propionic 
acids. 

Isopropyl  hexyl  ketone  Pr.CO.C„H„.  (200°- 
210°).  S.G.  iJ -841.  Formed  by  distilling  calcium 
isobutyrate  with  calcium  heptoate  (Fuchs,  J,  B, 
7,  334).  Yields  acetone,  HOAc,  and  heptoic  acid 
on  oxidation, 

PROPYL  HYPOPHOSPHATE  Pr.PjO,-  S.G. 
15  1-134.  Formed  from  Ag^PjOe  and  PrI  (twice 
the  calculated  quantity)  at  120°  (Sanger,  A, 
232, 12).    Oil.    Decomposed  by  hot  water. 

Propyl-hypophosphate  of  barium 
PrBaHPjOs  6aq.    Needles. 

PROPYLIDEHE-ACETIC  ACID  v.  Pentbhom 
Acn>. 

ISOPROFYLIDENE-AUIDO-FHEXOL 
CMejtN.CsHi.OH.  [158°].  Formed  fromp-amido- 
phenol,  acetone,  and  HOAo  (Haegele,  £.  25, 
2755).    Colourless  plates. 

ISO-PEOPYLIDiSNE-ANILINECeHsNiCMej. 
(228°).  V.D.  66-4  (calo.  66-5).  From  acetone 
and  aniline  in  presence  of  dehydrating  agents 
(Engler  a.  Heine,  B.  6,  638 ;  Biehm,  A.  238, 10). 
Liquid ;  rapidly  turning  brown  in  air.    Its  salt) 


PROPYL-MALONIC  ACID. 


82J 


are  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.— B'jH^SO, :  deoom- 
poses  at  235°. 

PBOPYLIDENE  CHLOBIDE  v.  Di-ohlobo- 

PBOPANE. 

PBOPYLIDENE  -  HYDBAZIDO  -  BENZENE 
p-STJLPHONIC  ACID  0Mej:N.NH.C„H4.S0jH. 
(Jot  from  p-hydrazido-benzene  Bulphonio  acid 
(phenyl-hydrazine  p-sulphonic  aoid)  and  acetone 
(Pfaf,  A.  239, 216).    Plates,  m.  sol.  hot  water. 

ISO-PBOFYLIDENE  HYDEAZINE 
0Me2:N.NHj.   (125°).  Formed  from  acetone  and 
hydrazine  hydrate  (Curtius,  /.  ^r.  [2]  44,  543). 
Mobile   liquid    decomposing  when    kept,  with 
evolution  of  N  and  NHj. 

ISO-PEOPYLIDENE-PHTHALIDE   0„H,„Oj 

i.e.  C.H,<^|J'^^0.      [96°].      Formed   by 

heating  phthalio  anhydride  with  NaOAc  and  iso- 
butyric  aoid  or  pyrotartario  acid  (Gabriel  ai 
Michael,  B.  11,  1683;  Eoser,  B.  17,  2776). 
Needles,  si.  sol.  hot  water.  Converted  by  boiling 
alkalis  into  Pr.CO.OsH^.COjH. 

DI-ISO-FBOPYLIDENE  DISULFHONE  v. 
Tetea-methtl-m-mbthylbne  disulphonb. 

ISOPBOPYIIDENE  -  DI  -  THIO  -  DIGLY- 
COLLIC  ACID  CMej,(S.OHs.COjH)j.  [127°]. 
Formed  from  thioglyoollic  aoid,  acetone,  and 
ZnClj  (Bongartz,  B.  21,  482).  Crystals  (from 
chloroform). 

ISOPBOPYI  INDOLE  0„H„N  i.e. 

OsHi^^g^CH.    (288°).    Formed  by  heating 

the  phenyl-hydrazide  of  isovaleric  aldehyde  with 
ZnCL,  at  180°  (Trenkler,  A.  248,  106).  Oil, 
solidifies  by  cold.  Yields  adihydride(o.260°) 
and  a  picrate  [99°]  crystallising  in  red  needles. 
Di-isopropyl-indole  C,4H,,N  i.e. 

CH  IchIRnH^''^-  ^^^°^-  (295°-300°).  Formed 
by  the  action  of  dilute  H^SO,  on  isopropyl-pyr- 
role  in  the  cold  (Dennstedt,  B.21, 3430).  Needles 
(from  dilute  alcohol).  Colours  acidified  pine- 
wood  red.  Yields  a  picrate  [115°]  and  an 
acetyl  derivative  [186°].  Benzoic  aldehyde 
and  ZnClj  form  OjsH^Nj  [o.  164°]. 

w-PBOPYL  IODIDE  C^K,!.  (102-5°)  (Brown, 
PJ-.26, 238).  S.G.  g  1-7829  (Dobriner,  A.  243, 24) ; 
Ig  1-7673  ;  If  1-7585  (Perkin) ;  f  1-7427  (Bruhl, 
A.  203,  15).  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00105.  /t^  1-5157. 
Ea,  47-05.  M.M.  11-08  at  18°.  S.V.  106.-9. 
Formed  from  propyl  alcohol  (60  g.), iodine  (127 g.), 
and  red  F  (10  g.),  the  yield  being  90  p.c.  of  the 
theoretical  amount  (Chancel,  Bl.  [2]  39,  648 ; 
cf.  Linnemann,  A.  160, 240).    Oil. 

Isopropyl  iodide  PrI.  (89°).  S.G.  \°  1-7033 
(Briihl);  i|  1^7163;  ||  1-7005  (Perkin).  M.M. 
11-182  at  26°.  ;ii^  1-5108.  Ba,  47-48.  S.V.  108-3. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  HI  on  isopropyl  alco- 
hol, propylene  glycol,  glycerin,  allyl  iodide,  or 
propylene  (Linnemann,  A.  161,  26 ;  Wurtz,  A. 
Swppl.  1,  381 ;  Brlemneyer,  A.  126,  305 ;  139, 
228  ;  Maxwell  Simpson,  A.  129,  127  ;  Berthelot, 
A.  104, 184 ;  ButleroW,  A.  145,  275).  Prepared 
by  distilling  glycerin  (200  g.)  with  I  (300  g.), 
water  (160  g.),  and  clear  phosphorus  (55  g. 
added  slowly)  in  a  current  of  OOj  (Mar- 
kownikofl,  A.  138,  364  ;  E.  Meyer,  J.  pr.  [2]  34, 
98).  Obtained  also  by  saturating  allyl  iodide 
with  HI  and  heating  in  sealed  tubes  at  100° 
(Malbot,  C.  B.  107,  114  ;  Bl.  [2]  50,  449  ;  A.  Ch. 
[6]  19,  352).     Oil,  QQK verted  by  Br  into  PrBr. 


The  copper-zino  couple  decomposes  it  at  50°, 
giving  off  gases  (Gladstone  a.  Tribe,  0.  J.  26, 
969). 

PKOPYL-ITACONIC  ACID  C,H,jO,  i.e. 
COjH.CHj.O(CO,H):CHPr.  [159°].  Formed  by 
heating  propyl-paraconic  ether  with  alcoholic 
NaOEt,  and  saponifying  the  product  (Fittig,  A. 
256,  106  i  cf.  Schmidt,  A.  255,  83).  Tufts  of 
prisms,  insol.  chloroform,  v.  sol.  ether.  Eeduced 
by  sodium-amalgam  to  butyl-succinic  aoid  [81°]. 
Bromine,  followed  by  hot  water,  gives  rise  to 

CHPr<^(°°«^)^CH  [124°].-BaA". 

DI-PBOPYL-KETINE       v,      Di-methyl-di 

PaOPYL-PTRAZrNE.  ' 

DI-PBOPYL  KETONE  C,H„0  i.e.  COPr,. 
Butyrcme.  Mol.  w.  114.  (145°).  S.G.  *|  -8217'; 
If  -8145.  H.C.  1,053,064  (Louguinine,  Bl.  [2]  41, 
389).  Prepared  by  distilling  calcium  butyrate 
alone  or  mixed' with  CaCOa  (Chancel,  4. 52, 295  ; 
Kurtz,  A.  161,  205;  Schmidt,  B.  5,  697). 
Formed  also  from  ZuPr^  and  butyryl  chloride, 
by  the  oxidation  of  di-propyl-carbinol  (Schtsoher- 
bakofE,  /.  B.  13,  346),  and  by  heating  butyryl 
chloride  (1  mol.)  with  FeCla  (1  mol.)  at  50° 
(Hamonet,  Bl.  [2]  50,  355).  Got  also  by  heating 
butyric  anhydride  with  sodium  butyrate  at  180° 
(Perkin,  0.  /.  49,  325).  It  is  also  one  o^  the 
products  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
butyric  ether  (Bruggemanu,  A.  246,  140).  Oil, 
Bol.  alcohol.  Does  not  combine  with  NaHSOg 
or  NHj.  Chromic  acid  yields  propionic  and 
butyric  acids.  Treatment  with  Zn  and  EtI  fol- 
lowed by  water  gives  ethyl-di-propyl-carbinol ; 
while  Zn,  Mel,  and  water  give  methyl-di-ethyl- 
carbinol  (A.  Saytzeff,  J.pr.  [2]  31, 320).  Sodium- 
amalgam  forms  sec-heptyl  alcohol  and  a  plna- 
cone  0„H,„0,  [68°]  (o.  260^).  PCI,  yields 
C,H„Clj  (181°)  and  CH.jCl  (141°)  (Tavildaroff, 
B.  9,  1442).  Gives  on  ohlorination,  when  cooled 
by  ice  and  salt,  the  compound  Pr.CO.CHCl.Et 
(o.  175°)  converted  by  NHj  into  tetra-propyl- 
pyrazine  (Vladesco,  Bl.  [3]  6,  835).  P^O^  forms 
(C,H„)j  (200°-250°)  (Tavildaroff,  B.  9,  1442). 

Oxim  Pr,0:NOH.  (190°-195°)  (Meyer  a. 
Warrington,  B.  20,  501).  Yields  an  acetyl 
derivative.  , 

Di-isopropyl-ketone  Pr^CO.  (124°  cor.). 
S.G.  2  -8230;  f  -8063  (Poleteeff,  /.  R.  20, 
672).  H.C.  1,044,559  (L.).  Bo,  33-46.  Formed 
by  distilling  calcium  isobutyrate  (Popofi,  B.  6, 
1255 ;  Miinde,  B.  7, 1370  ;  A.  180, 327).  Formed 
also  by  heating  tetra-methyl-phloroglucin  with 
HClAq  at  200°  (Spitzei:,  M.  11,  288).  Oil,  with 
ethereal  odour,  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
Does  not  unite  with  NaHSOg.  Eeduces  ammo- 
niacal  AgNOg.  Yields  isobutyrio  and  acetic 
acids  and  CO,  on  oxidation,  and  sec-heptyl 
alcohol  (c.  140°  cor.)  on  reduction. 

Oxim  ?rjC:NOH.  [8°].  (o.  183°).  Liquid, 
converted  by  AoCl  into  PrjC:NOAo,  which  on 
heating  produces  JrCO.NHPr  (M.  a.  W.). 

Dipropyl-diketone  v.  Dibutyrtl. 

Reference. — Chlobo-di-isopropyl-kbtonb. 

PEOPYL-LTJPETIDINE  v.  Di-meihyl-proptl- 

PYRIDINB    HBXAHYDKIDE. 

PBOPYL-LTTTIDINE   v.   Di-methyl-propyi- 

PYBIDINE. 

PEOPYL-MALONIC  ACID  CeH,„0,  i.e. 
CHPr(CO,H)      MqI.  w.  146.    [84°]  (S.) ;  [96°] 


PROPYL-MALONIO  ACID, 


(P.)-  H.C.p.  675.000.  H.C.V.  674,700.  ttF. 
234,000  (Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  40,  211). 

Ethyl  ether  Bt^A".  (222°)  (Fiirth,  M.  9, 
309).  S.G.  If  -9931 ;  |f  -9854.  M.M.  10-367 
at  18°  (Perbin,  G.  J.  45,  514).  Formed  from 
malonic  ether,  PrI,  and  zinc  or  NaOEt. 

Isopropyl-malonio  acid  G¥xB.(CO^)p  [87°]. 
H.O.V.  674,900.  H.C.p.  675,200.  H.F.  233,800 
(Stohmann).  Formed  by  saponifying  its  ether, 
which  is  m^de  from  sodium-malonic  ether  and 
PrI  (Conrad  a.  Bisohofi,  B.  13,  595;  A.  204, 
144).  Prisms,  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Tields  iso- valeric  acid  at  180°. — AgjA". 

Ethyl  ether  EtjA".  (214°).  S.G.  g  -997 
(C.  a.  B.) ;  If  -9927  ;  ||  -9852  (Perkin).  M.M. 
10-482  at  17°. 

References. — Di-bbomo-    and    Oxy-    pbopyl- 

UALONIC  ACID. 

ISOPBOPYI-MAIGNIO  ALDEHYDE  HI- 
TEILE  PrCH(ON).CHO.  (137°).  V.D.  3-83  (calo. 
3-87).  S.G.  i5  -911.  Formed  by  heating  iodo- 
isovalerio  aldehyde  with  KCy  or  AgCy  (Chaa- 
tard,  A.  Ch.  [6]  16,  188).  Oil  which  reduces 
Fehling's  solution.    Miscible  with  alcohol  and 

Ji-'PEOPYI  MERCAPTAN  PrSH.  Mol.  w. 
76,  (68°)  (Boemer,  B.  6,  784;  Schatzmann, 
A.  261,  7).  Formed  from  PrBr  and  alcoholic 
ESH.   Oil,  smelling  like  mercaptan,    Hg(SPr)2. 

Isopropyl  mercaptan  PrSH.  (57°-60°) 
(Henry,  B.  2,  495;  Glaus,  B.  6,  659;  8,  532). 
Formed  from  PrI  and  alcoholic  KSH.  Hg(SPr} ^ : 
white  plates  (from  alcohol). 

PKOPYL-METHANE  is  Butakb. 

Di-propyl-methane  v.  Heptane. 

DI-PEOPYL-TRIMETHYLENE        TEISTTI- 

PHONE  OI^2<|o  !ch!^^°2-  ^^^'''^-  ^°™i«^ 
from  sodium  trimethylene  trisulphone  and  PrI 
in  alcohol  (Camps,  B.  25,  244).  Slender  needles, 
m.  sol.  boiling  alcohol. 

Heza  -  propyl  ■  trimethylene        trisulphone 
SO,.CPr,^ 


CPrj<g^'';^J^^>SOj.     [133°].     Formed   from 

the   trisulphone,    PrI,    and    alcohoUo    NaOH 
(Camps).    Prisms. 

ISO-PROPYL-NAPHTHALENE  C.sH,,  i.e. 
C,„H,Pr.  (265°).  V.D.  5-85.  Formed  by  heat- 
ing naphthalene  with  PrBr  and  AIGI3  (Boux,  Bl, 
[2]  41,  379 ;  A.  Oh.  [6]  12,  289).  OU,  sol.  alco- 
hol and  benzene.  Yields  (j3) -naphthoic  acid  on 
oxidation.— B'OjHaNjO,.    [90°].     Lemon-yellow 

PROPYL  HITEATE  PrNO,.  (110-5°)  (Per- 
kin, O.  /.  55,  683).  S.G.  if  1-0631 ;  ||  1-0531. 
M.M.  4-085.  Formed  by  distilling  re-propyl 
alcohol  with  HNO3  and  a  little  urea  (Wallach  a. 
Schulze,  B.  14,  420).  Forms  with  anthracene 
C,4H,„PrNOs  [92°]  crystallising  in  four-sided 
prisms  (Perkin,  jun.  a.  Mackenzie,  G.  J.  61, 866). 

Isopropyl  nitrate  PrNO,.  (102°).  S.G.  2 
1-054  (Silva,  A.  154,  256). 

Reference. — Chloro-isopboptl  nitrate. 

PROPYL  NITEITE  PrO.NO.  (43°-46°) 
(Cahours,  G.  R.  77,  749) ;  (53°-60°)  (Pribram  a. 
Handl,  M.  2,  655).  S.G.  ^  -935  (C.) ;  f  -998 
(P.  a.  H.).  Formed  by  passing  nitrous  acid  gas 
into  n-propyl  alcohol. 

Isopropyl  nitrite  PrNOj.  (44°).  S.G.  2 
•856 ;  2=  -844  (Silva,  Bl.  [2]  12,  227  |  Kissel, 
J.  B.  1882,  226). 


PROPYL  ^-NITEOLE  CsH,NA  »•«• 
CH3.C(NOj)(NO).CH3.  Mol.  w.  118.  [70»] 
(Bewad,  B.  24,  976).  Formed  by  adding  KNO, 
and  dilute  HjSOj  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  iso- 
nitro-propane  CHMe2.N0j  (V.  Meyer  a.  Locher, 
B.  7, .  670 ;  A.  175,  120).  Monoolinic  crystals, 
insol.  water  and  alkalis.  Forms  a  blue  liquid 
when  fused.  Its  solutions  in  alco|;iol  and  chloro- 
form are  blue. 

PEOPYL-NITEOLIC  ACID  CsHAO,  i-e. 
CH3.CH2.CH(N0j)N0  or  CH3.CH2.C(N04:NOH. 
[60^.  Formed  by  adding  potassium  nitrite  and 
dilute  H2SO4  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  nitro- 
propane  CH,.CH2.0H2.N02.  Formed  also  from 
Et.CBrj.NOj  and  hydroxylamine  (V.  Meyer,  B. 
7,  670 ;  9,  895).  Prisms,  with  sweet  taste,  v. 
sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Alkalis  form  a 
deep-red  solution.  Cone.  H^SOj  forms  propionic 
acid  and  N^O. 

PBOPYL  OCTYL  OXIDE  Pr.O.CjH,,.  (207°). 
S.G.  §  -8039.  C.E.  (0°-10°).  -00101.  S.V. 
272-4  (Dobriner,i4.  243,  7). 

DI-PEOPYL  OXIDE  PrjO.  Propyl  ether. 
(90-7°  i.V.).  S.G.  s  -7633  (Zander,  A.  214, 163). 
C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00125  (Dobriner,  A.  243,  20). 
S.V.  150-9.  Formed  from  PrI  and  KOPr  (Chan- 
cel, A.  151,  304).  Got  also  from  PrI  and  Ag,0 
(Linnemann,  A.  161,  37)  and  by  heating  «-propyl 
alcohol  with  HjSO^  at  135°  (Norton  a.  Prescott, 
Am.  6,  243). 

Di-isopropyl  oxide  Pr^O.  (68-8°  i.V.).  S.G. 
2  -7435.  C.B.  (0°-10°)  -00130.  S.V.  151-6 
(Zander).  Got  from  PrI  and  Ag^O  (Erlenmeyer, 
A.  126,  806). 

PROPYL  OXYBTJTYL  KETONE 
C8H,.C0.CH(0H).C3H,.  Butyr&Cn.  (180°-190°). 
Formed  from  di-n-propyl  diketone  and  alcoholic 
KOH  (Klinger  a.  Schmitz,  J3.  24, 1273).    Yields 
a  pheuyl-hydrazide  [135°]. 

FBOFYL-FHENOL  v.  Oumenol. 

PEOPYL-PHENOL  CARBOXYLIC  ACID  11. 
GXY-CUMINIO  Acm. 

Isopropyl-phenol  dicarbozylic  acid 

CeH,Pr(OH)(COjH)j.  [295°].  Formed,  together 
with  oxy-cuminio  acid,  by  the  action  of  Ka  and 
OO2  on  isopropyl-phenol  (Fileti,  Q.  16,  126), 
Tables  or  needles,  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

j)-PROPYL-PHENYL-ACETIC  ACID 
03H,.0„H4.CH,,C02H.  [52°].  Formed  by  saponi- 
fying the  nitrile,  which  is  got  from  a--chloro- 
cymene,  alcohol,  and  KCy  at  100°  (Eossi, 
A.  Suppl.  1,  139).  Small  needles  (from  hot 
water). — AgA' :  slender  needles. 

References. — Amido-  and  Oxy-propyl- phenyl- 
ACETIC  Acm. 

PEOPYL-PHENYL-AMINEd.  Amido-phenyl- 
PEOPANE  and  Pbopyl-aniline. 

ISOPROPYL-PHENYL-  v.  Ccmyl-. 

isopropyl-phenyl-cinnamic      acid 

Pr.0„Hj.C(CHPh).C0jH.  [184°].  Formed  from 
Pr.C,H4.CHj.C02Na,  benzoic  aldehyde,  and  AcjO 
(Maguanini,  O.  15,  509).  Needles  (from  dilute 
alcohol).— CaA'j.— AgA '. 

ISOPEOPYL-PHENYL-p-COUMAEIC    ACID. 

Methyl  derivative 
Pr.CeH,.C(C0jH):CH.C„H4.0Me.  [199°].  Formed 
from  Pr.CjHj.CHa.COjNa,  anisic  aldehjde,  and 
A.o.fi  (Magnanini,  O.  15,  611).    Prisms  (from 
alcohol). — AgA'. 

DI-p  -  PROPYL  -  DI  -  PHENYL  -  CYANAMIDE 
C(N.C„H^Pr)j,      [168°].      Formed   by    heating 
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CS(NH.C.H,Pr)jWith  benzene  and  PbO  (Franok- 
ten,  B.  17, 1228).    Needles. 

PBOPYL-BENZONITBILE  v.  Nitrile  of  Co- 

MINIC  ACID. 

ISOPEOPTL  -  DI  -  PHEHYl  -  ETHYLENE 
Cja5.CH:0H.C!eHjPr.    [84°].    Formed  by  heat- 
ing phenyl-acetio  acid  with  cuniinio  aldehyde 
.and   NaOAo  at    250°  (Michael,  Am.  1,    314). 
Scales  (from  alcohol),  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

DI  -p .  PEOPTI  -  DIPHENYI  -  GTJANIDIN  E 
NH:C(NH.O,H^r)j.  [113°].  Formed  by  heating 
di-propyl-di-phenyl-thio-urea  with  alcoholic  NH, 
and  PbO  (Francksen,  B.  17, 1225).  Needles,  v. 
sol.  warm  alcohol  and  ether. — Platinoohlor- 
ide  (OigKBNjJaHjPtClj :  yellowish-brown  pp. 

Tri-propyl-tri-phenyl-guanidine 
CsH4PrN:C(NH.0^,Pr)j.    Formed  by  heating 
CS(NH.0.HjPr)2  with  C.H^Pr.NH,,  alcohol,  and 
PbO.      Amorphous   resin,    v.    sol.   alcohol. — 
B'jHjPtClj :  brown  powder. 

l»4-PE0PYL-PHE»yL  METHYL  KETONE 
CH3.00.CsH,Pr.  (259°  i.V.).  S.G.  15  -979. 
Formed  from  n-cumene,  AoCl,  and  AlCl,  (Wid- 
mann,  B.  21,  2224).  Colourless  liquid.  Yields 
ah  ozim  [54°],  which  melts  at  44°  after  fusion. 
Thephenyl-hydrazide  [92°]  forms  six-sided 
hatchet-shaped  tables. 

Isomeride  CK,.GO.O^^t.  (253°),  Yields  an 
ozim  [71°]  and  a  phenyl-hydrazide  [82°]. 

ISOPEOPYL-FHENYL  PHOSPHATE 
PO(0.0„H,Pr),.    (375°-380°  at  280  mm.).    Got 
from  isopropyl-phenol  and  PBr,  (Fileti,  O.  16, 
130).    Viscid  liquid,  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol. 

2)  -ISOPEOPYL-  (Pj^.  3)-PHENYL-ftTJIN0L- 

INE  0,»H„N  U.  C.H,<^?;g^^H  g^.      [60°]. 

Formed  by  heating  its  carbozylic  acid  with  soda- 
lime  (Dobner,  A.  249,  102).  Needles,  si.  sol. 
water.  —  W^S^iCl,  2aq.  —  B'sHjOr^O,.  — 
Picrates:  [195°];  plates  (from  alcohol). 

Carboxylic  acid    0,H<^(CO^QH  ^^^^_ 

[201°].  Formed  from  cuminic  aldehyde,  pyru- 
vic acid,  and  aniline  (Dobner).  Yellow  plates 
(from  HOAc). — AgA' :  white  powder. 

^■PBOPYL-PHENYL-THIOCAEBimOE 
C,H,Pr.N:CS.    (268°).    Formed  by  heating  di- 
propyl-di-phenyl-thio-urea  with  syrupy  H3PO4 
(Francksen,  B.  17,  1223).     Oil,  volatile  with 
steam,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

^.PEOPYL-PHENYL-THIO-UEEA  C.oHhNjS 
t.e.  NHj.CS.NH.C,H,Pr.  [159°].  Formed  from 
amido-phenyl-propane  hydrochloride  and  am- 
monium sulphocyanide  (Francksen,  B.  17, 1222). 
Needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Di-propyl-di-phenyl-thio-urea 
CS(NH.C.H,Pr)2.    [138°].    Formed  from  amido- 
phenyl-propane,  CS.2,  and  alcohol  (F.).    Plates. 

PEOPYL-PHENYL-UEEA  C„H„NjO  i.e. 
NHj.CO.NHC.H,Pr.  [143°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  potassium  cyanate  on  amido-phenyl- 
propane  hydrochloride  (Francksen,  B.  17, 
1225).    Plates,  sol.  hot  alcohol,  insol.  water.    ' 

Di.^-propyl-di-phenyl-urea  00(NHCaH4Pr)j. 
[205°].  Formed  by  heating  amido-phenyl- 
propane  with  urea.  Formed  also  by  the  action 
of  OOCL2  on  amido-phenyl-propane  in  benzene, 
and  by  heating  amido-phenyl-propane  sulphate 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  cyanate. 
Needles,  t.  sol.  ether  and  hot  alcohol, 


PKOPYI  PHOSPHATE  PO(OPr),.  Formed, 
together  with  PrCl  and  P0(0H)2(0Pr)  (which  is 
sol.  water)  by  the  action  of  POI5  on  ,«-propyl 
alcohol  (Winssinger,  Bl.  [2]  48,  111).  Oil.  V. 
si.  sol.  water,  its  insolubility  being  greatest 
at  75°.    Cannot  be  distilled,  even  m  vacuo. 

ISOPEOP-Yt-PHOSPHINE  PrPH^.  (41°). 
Formed,  together  with  Pr^PH  (118°)  and  PrjP, 
by  heating  PrI  with  PH^I  and  ZnO  for  6  hours 
at  100°  (Hofmann,  B.  6,  292).  Liquid,  with 
penetrating  odour.  Eeadily  absorbs  oxygen, 
taking  fire  on  a  hot  day. — "B'HI :  decomposed  by 
water. 

Tri-isopropyl-phosphine  Pr^P.  Oil.  Forma 
red  crystals  with  CS,. — Pr,PHI.  Large  crystals, 
V.  sol.  water. — PrjPI.    Cubes  or  octahedra. 

Di-chloro-isopropyl-phosphine  PrPClj.  (0. 
135°).  Formed  by  heating  HgPr^  with  POl, 
(Miohaelis,  B.  13,  2175).    Liquid. 

Reference. — Oxy-tbi-pboptl-phosphinb. 

PEOPYL  PHOSPHITE  P(0Pr)a.  (240°). 
S.G.  iS  1-004.  Formed  from  PCI,  and  NaOPr 
(Jaehne,  A.  256,  282).    Liquid. 

ISOPROPYL-ISOPHTHALIC  ACID 
C,H,Pr(CO,H),  [1:3:5].  [285°].  Formed  by 
heating  pyruvic  aoid  with  isobutyrio  aldehyde 
and  Ba(OH)j  (Doebner,  B.  23,  2380  ;  24,  1748). 
Plates  (from  dilute  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water). 
— BaA"  2Jaq.-CaA"  2iaq.— Ag^A"  aq. 

PEOPYL-PHYCiTE.  According  to  Faucon- 
nier  [0.  B.  107,  629),  the  substance  described 
under  this  name  by  Oarius  (A.  134,  71)  is 
glycerin. 

PEOPYL-PIPEEIDINE  v.  PEOPXi.-piniiDniB 

HEXABTSBIDE. 

FSOPYL-PEOPANE  v.  Hexane. 
(a).PEOPYL-PYEn)INE  C,H„N  t.e. 

N<ppj.^2>0H.    Gonyrme.    (168°).   Formed 

by  distilling  coniine  hydrochloride  with  zinc- 
dast  (Hofmann,  B.  17,  825 ;  Ladenburg,  A.  247, 
20).  Light  oil,  with  blue  fluorescence.  Yields 
picolinic  acid  [134°]  on  oxidation.  Beduced  by 
cone.  HIAq  at  290°  to  coniine.— B'jHjPtCl,. 
[160°]  and  [172°].  Orange  monocUnic  tables. 
a:6:c  =  10622:1:1-5356;  i8  =  87°  13'.— B'Mel. 
Oil.— B'jMejjPtCla.    Crystals,  si.  sol.  water. 

Tetrahydride     NH<^^jf^^>CH,    or 

CH3.CH2.CH:0<^;c^CH,.     This  ia  (7)- 

coniceine  (vol.  ii.  p.  248).  Yields  coniine  on  re- 
duction with  tin  and  HCl  (Lellmann  a.  Miiller, 
B.  23,  680). 

Sexaiydride  NH<^^;^^p>CH,.  In- 

aotwe  crnmme.  (167°).  S.G.  s  -8626.  Formed 
by  reducing  (o)-aUyl-pyridine  (derived  from  (a), 
methyl-pyridine  and  paraldehyde)  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  sodium  (Ladenburg,  B.  19,  2579 ; 
A.  247,  80).  Oil,  optically  inactive.  Can  be 
separated  by  means  of  the  acid  tartrate  into  a 
dextro-  modification  (coniine)  and  a  Iebvo-  modi- 
fication.—B'HCl.  [203°]  (L.);  [213°]  (L.  a.  M.). 
V.  sol.  water.— B'jH^tCl,.—B'jH,CdI,.    [118°]. 

(fl)-Propyl-pyridiiie  N<gg;^f,>CH.    OoL 

Udine.  (170°).  Got  by  passing  nicotine  through 
a  red-hot  tube  (Cahours  a.  Etard,  J.  1881,  T  " 
Yields  nicotinic  '^oid  on  oxidation- 
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(a)  -  Isopropyl  -  pyridine     N^^f^j^g^CH. 

(159°).  S.G.  2  -9342.  Formed,  together  with 
the  (7)-isomeride,  by  heating  pyridine  with  PrI 
and  PrI  at  290°  (Ladenhurg,  B.  17,  772,  1121 ; 
18,  1587  ;  A.  247,  22).  Liquid,  with  unpleasant 
odour,  si.  Bol.  water.  Gives  picolinio  acid  on 
oxidation  with  KMnOj.— B'^H^PtOls.  [170°]. 
Hexagonal  rhombohedra,  flcc  =  1: '9489.  — 
B'HAuCl^.  [91°].— B'CANjO,.  [116°].  Needles. 
Merourio  chloride  double  salt:  [90°]. — 
B'MeAuCl^.     [128°]. 

Tetra-hydride  CsH.sN.  (164°).  S.G.  2 
•896.  Formed  from  the  hexahydride,  Br,  and 
NaOHAq  (Ladenburg,  B.  20, 1646).— B'jHjPtCl,. 
[189°].    Tables. 

Hexahydride  OjHpN  i.e. 

NH<^^p^;^5^»>CH,.*  (159°).    S.G.  2  -8668. 

Formed  by  reduction  in  alcoholic  solution  by 
Na  (Ladenburg,  A.  247,  73).  Liquid,  more  sol. 
cold  than  hot  water.     Converted  by  Mel  into 

NMe<gg|;^g>CH,     (167°).      CS,     yields 

(C,H„N)jCSj  [106°].  — B'HCl.  [210°].  Tri- 
metrio  prisms;  o:6:c  =  '814:l:-419.  —  B'HBr. 
[233°].— B'HL  [243°].  — B'jHjPtOls.  [193°]. 
Monoolinio  prisms;  a:Z>:c- '977:1:1*385;  j3 
=  89°38'.— "B'jHjCdl^.  [138°]. 
i>-Fropyl-pyridine  hexahydride 

^^Kch'ch!>^^-      (149°-150°)'     formed 
from  piperidine  and  PrI  (Ladenburg,  B.  14, 1348). 
Liquid. — B'jH^SuCIj :  monoolinic  crystals. 
c-Isopropyl-pyridiue.  hexahydride 

NPr<^^g^-^g»>CH;.— B'jHjSnCl, :  monoolinic 

crystals  (Hjortdahl,  J.  1882, 1085).— B'^H^PtClj. 

(7)  -  Isopropyl  -  pyridine    N<^]^:^^^CPr. 

(178°).  S.G.  2  -9439.  Formed  as  above,  being 
separated  by  means  of  the  platinochloride, 
which  is  more  soluble  than  that  of  the  (a)-iso- 
meride.  Oil.  Yields  isonicotinic  acid  [305°] 
on  oxidation.— B'jHjPtCle.    [205°].    Plates. 


Hexahydride 


NH<^g!;Cl!>CHPr. 


^CHj.OHj- 

(171°).  Formed  by  reducing  (7)-isopropyI- 
pyridine  in  alcoholic  solution  by  Na.  Fuming 
liquid,  V.  sol.  cold  water.— B'jHjPtCl,.  [172°]. 
Golden  prisms,  si.  sol.  water. 

iJe/erejices.— OxY-PKOPYL-PTRiDiNB  and  Oxr- 

PBOPyL-PIPEKIDINE. 

PEOPYL   PYEIDYL   KETONE    v.  Ptkidtl 

FBOPYL  KETONE. 

PEOPYL  -  PYKOeALLOL  C.H.^O,  i.e. 
OjH2Pr(OH)3.  [80°].  Got  by  heating  its  di- 
methyl  ether  with  cono.  HClAq  at  130°  (Hof- 
mann,  B.  8,  67 ;  11,  329).  Prisms  (from  benz- 
ene), V.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  FeSOj  colours 
its  aqueous  solution  blue  (Fastrovitch,  M.  4, 182). 

Methyl  ether  C5H2Pr(OH)j(OMe).  (290° 
oor.).  S.G.  i^  1-023.  Occurs,  together  with  the 
di-methyl  ether,  in  beech-wood  tar  (Fastro- 
vitch). Oil,  with  smoky  smell.  Gives  an  in- 
tense bluish-green  colour  with  FeCl,  in  alcohol. 
— C,H2Fr(0K)j(0Me),  Pearly  crystals  (from 
dilute  alcohol).— C,HjPr(OAo)j(OMe).  [83°]. 
Needles  (from  alcohol).— C,Br,Fr(OAc)j(OMe). 
£79°].    Golden  needles. 


Di-methyl  ether  CeH2Pr(OH)(OMe)2. 
Picamar.  (c.  286°  cor.).  Occurs  in  beech-wood 
tar  (Eeiohenbach,  A.  8,  224 ;  Niederist,  M.  4, 
487).  Oil,  with  bitter,  burning  taste.  Eeducea 
salts  of  Au  and  Ag.  Yields  the  di-methyl  ether 
of  di-oxy-quinone  on  oxidation.^-C„H,50,E. 
Pearly  leaflets  (from  spirit).— 0„H,5AoO,.  [87°]. 
Monoclinio  prisms;  a:!):c  =  -39:1: '547 ;  ;8 
=  96°  29'.— 0„H„BrjAcOs  [101°].  Trimetrio 
prisms;  a:6:c  =  -99:l:l-93.-C„H,5BzO,.    [91°]. 

Tri-methyl  ether  08H,Pr(aMe)3.  (164°). 
Formed  from  propyl-pyrogallol  and  Mel  (Will, 
B.  21,  2020).       • 

w-PEOPYL-PYEEOLE  C,H„N  i.e. 

NPr<;^2-cH'  (1^7°).  Formed  from  potassium 
pyrrole  and  PrI  (Zanetti,  B.  22,  2518).    Liquid. 

Isopropyl-pyrrole  CjH,PrN.  (174°).  Formed 
by  boiling  pyrrole  with  acetone  and  ZnCl, 
(Dennstedt  a.  Zimmermann,  B.  20,  851;  21, 
1480).  Liquid.  Dry  HCl  passed  into  its 
ethereal  solution  forms  (C,H,,N)jHCl,  a  crystal- 
line salt  yielding  a  liquid  base  (c.  287°)  and  a 
picrate  (C,H„N)2CjH,N30,  [146°].  Ac^O  forms 
C4H3Pr:NAc  (222°-232°)  and  C,HjAoPr:NH  [64°] 
(251°). 

ISOPEOPYL-PYEEYE  STYEYL  KETONE 
NHC,H2Pr.C0.0H:CHPh.     [143°].     Formed  by 
boiling  NHC|H,Pr.CO.CH,  with   benzoic  alde- 
hyde and  dilute  EOHAq  (Dennstedt  a.  Zimmer- 
mann, B.  20,  853).    Yellow  crystals. 

{B.  3)-IS0PE0PYL.ftiriN0LINE  CuH^N  i.e. 

CPr'cH  0  N  =  OH  CvmoquinoKne.  Formed 
by  heating  (Py.  3)-ohloro-isopropyl-quinoline 
with  a  solution  of  HI  in  HOAc  (Widman,  B.  19, 
267).  Oil,  easily  volatile  in  steam.— Salts : 
B'jH2FtCl„2aq.  [220°].  —  Picrate :  [206°].— 
Chromate :  [c.  92°].    Large  red  prisms. 

Methylo-iodide  B'Mel.     [c.  200°]. 

{Py.  2)-Isopropyl-quinoline 

C6H4<N=0H  ■    ["•  ^°°]-    (275°-280°)  at  715 
mm.    Formed  by  distilling  its  {Py.  3)-carboxylio 
acid  (Spady,  B.  18,  3388).  Liquid,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.— B'jH2PtCls.—B'2H2CrjO,.— 
B'CgHjNjO, :  long  slender  needles. 

(Py.  3)-Isopropyl.quinoline  C.H,<^?;g^j.. 

(255°).  Formed  by  heating  its  {Py.  l)-carb- 
oxylio  acid  with  soda-lime  (Doebner,  B.  20,  279  ; 
A.  242,  279).  Oil,  smelling  like  quinoline.  — 
B'2H2PtCl,2aq:  yellow  needles.— B'CjHsNsO,. 
[150°].    Yellow  plates  (from  alcohol). 

"  '  -Chlobo-    and    Oxy-  isopboftIi- 


qniNouNE. 

{Py.  2)-IS0PE0PYL-QTJIN0LINE  {Py.    3). 

CARBOXYLIC  ACID  C!A<n=6So,H-  ^'^^^°'^- 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  {Py.  2,3)-isopropyl-iso- 
butyl-quinoline  with  CrOj  and  dilute  H^SO, 
(Spady,  B.  18,  3879).  Plates  (from  dilute  al- 
oohol).— AgHA'jHNO,.— (HA')jHjPtCl, :  prisms. 
{Py.   3)-Isopropyl-qainoline    {Py.    l).carb- 

oxylio  acidC^,<^(ggg).=g^.  [146°].  Formed, 

together  with  CuHjoNjO  [222°],  by  adding 
aniline  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  isobutyrio 
aldehyde  and  pyruvic  acid  (Doebner,  A.  242, 
276  ;  B,  20,  279).    Prisms  (containing  l|aq).— 


PROtYL-THIENirL  METHYL  KEJONE, 


HA-fiCa.  —  (HAOAPtCUaq.  —  (HAO^HAuOl^ : 
lemon-yellow  needles. — AgA'. 

PEOPYI  SILICATE  Si(OPr),.  (226°).  S.G. 
la  -915  (Oahours,  O.  B.  76,  1383).  On  heating 
with  SiCl^  at  160°  it  yields  (PrOj.SiCl  (209°)  and 
(PrO)2SiOL,  (-187°). 

DI-PROPYL-DI-STYEYL  KETONE 
(C3H,.0eH^.CH:CH),C0.    [106°].    Formed  from 
onminio  aldehyde,  acetone,  alcohol,  and  NaOHAq 
(Claisen  a.  Ponder,  A.  223, 148).    Prisms. 

ISOPEOPYI-STYRYI-PHEITOE.  Methyl 
ether.  CsH4Pr.CH:0H.CsH,OMe.  [1S2°].  Got  by 
heating  OsH^Pr.C(COjH):CH.CeH,OMe  (Magna- 
nini,  0. 15,  513).  Pearly  scales  (from  alcohol). 

PBOPYL-STJCCINIC  ACID  OjH.A  i.e. 
CO2H.CHj.CHPr.CO2H.  Oa^-hexic  acid.  [92°]. 
Formed  by  heating  pentane  tri-carboxylic  acid 
(Waltz,  B«  15,  608 ;  A.  214,  59).  Got  also  by  re- 
ducing oxy-hexic  acid  with  zinc  and  HjSOj  (Gor- 
boft,  J".  B.  1887,  605 ;  Walden,  B.  24,  2036). 

Iso-propyl-sTiBcinic  acid  v.  Pimelio  Aom. 

Si-isopropyl-snccinic  acid  C,„H,j04  i.e. 
COjH.CHPr.CHPr.CO2H.  [168°].  The  ether  is 
formed  from  a-bromo-isovalerio  ether  and  finely- 
divided  silver  (Hell  a.  Mayer,  B.  22,  48).  Den- 
dritic crystals  (from  water). — ^BaA"  5aq.  S.  7-7 
at  17°.— CflA'Uq.  S.  -099  tRi  24°.-SrA"  3aq.— 
CaA"4aq.— MgA"7aq.— CoA"  7aq.— NiA"  5aq.— 
CdA"4aq.— MnA"7aq.  S.  4-71  at  21°.— ZnA". 
— PbA".— AgjA".    S.  -062  at  20°. 

Isomeride  0,„H,b04.  [200°].  Accompanies 
the  preceding  acid.  Granular  crystals.  — 
BaA"2aq.— SrA"4aq.— CaA"2aq.— MgA"5aq.- 
MnA"  3aq.  —  NiA"  4aq.  —  CuA"  3aq.— CdA"  3aq. 
— ZnA".— PbA".— AgjA". 

Beference. — Oxy-peopyl-suooiotc  acid. 

TETBA-PBOPYL-SUCCINIMIDINECisHaNj 

*■*■  CHoclNPri^^'  ®°*  bom  succin-imido- 
ethyl  ether  hydrochloride,  NHPr,,  and  alcohol  at 
50°  (Pinner,  B.  23,  2930).— B'2HN0a.  [53°].— 
B'jHjPtCle.    [174°].    Needles,  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

PBOPYL  SULPHATES. 

Propyl  Bnlphnric  acid  PrO.SO^.OH.  Formed 
from  propyl  alcohol  and  H2SO4  (Chancel,  O.  B. 
37,  410).  —  KA' :  needles,  v.  sol.  water.  — 
BaA'jBaq  (Schmidt,  Z.  1870,  576). 

Di-propyl  sulphate  Pr^SOj.  Formed  from 
propyl  alcohol  and  CISO2.OH  (Mazurowaka,  J.pr. 
[2]  13, 162).    Oil. 

DI-w-PEOPYL  SULPHIDE  Pr^S.  (142°) 
(Winssinger,  Bl.  [2]  48,  109).  S.G.  ii  -814  (C). 
Occurs  in  raw  petroleum  (Mabery  a.  Smith,  B. 
22,  3303).  Formed  by  heating  KjS  with  PrCl 
or  Prl  in  alcohol  (Cahours,  0.  B.  76,  133). 
Fetid  oil.  Bromo-acetic  acid  forms  the  acid 
PrjSBr.OH2.CO2H,  which  yields  PhjA'Sr^  and 
PbjA'Brj  (Letts,  Tr.  E.  28,  586). 

Compounds  with  platinum  salts 
(Blomstrand,  J.  pr.  [2]  38,  354,  498).  — 
(Pr2S)2PtCl2.  Occurs  in  three  varieties :  (o)  [46°] 
S.  (alcohol)  15-6  at  15°,  (j8)  [86°],  and  (7)  [63°]. 
Alcoholic  KOH  (1  mol.)  acting  on  the  (a) -com- 
pound forms  crystalline  (Pr2S)2PtCl(OH).— 
(Pr2S)(Bt2S)PtCl2:  syrup.-(Pr2S)2Pt201..  [185°]. 
— (Pr2S)2PtCl4.  [139°].— (Pr2S)Pt01I.  Prisma.— 
(Pr2S)2PtBr2.  [105°].-(Pr2S)2PtBr,.  [141°].- 
(Pr2S),PtBr2Cl2.  [129°].-(Pr2S)2Ptl2.  [133°]. 
Bed  prisms. -(Pr2S)2Pt2l4.  [161°].  Crystals.— 
(Pr2S)(Et2S)Ptl2.  [115°].  —  (Pr2S)(Pr2S)Ptl2. 
p31°].— (Pr2S)^t(N02)2.    Occurs  in  two  forms 


[210°]  and  [195°].-(Pr2S)2Pt(N03)2.  Occurs  in 
two  varieties,  an  oil  and  a  crystalline  body  [70°] 
which  yields  (Pr2S)2Pt(N03)(0H)  [145°].— 
(Pr2S)2PtCr04. .  Bed  prisms  (from  chloroform). 
(Pr2S)2Pt020, :  crystalline  pp.— (Pr2S)2Pt(SCN)2: 
yellow  pp.— (Pr2S)2Pt0l2HgCl2.  [82°].  Trimetrio 
crystals,  a:6:c  =  •554:1:  '591. 

Propylo-iodide  SPrjI.  Yields  the  bom- 
pound  ( SPrjC^jPtCl,  (Cahours). 

Isopropyl  sulphide  PrjS.  (121°  i.V.).  Formed 
by  distilling  Prl  with  alcoholic  K2S  (Henry,  B. 
2,  495 ;  Beckmann,  J.pr.  [2]  17,  459).  Oxidised 
by  KMnO,  to  Pr^SOj  [36°].    Yields  PrjSHgClj.- 

Compounds  with  salts  of  platinum 
(Blomstrand) :— (Pr2S)2PtCl2.      [163°].— 
Pr2S)2PtBr2.      [174°].-(Pr2S)2Ptl2.       [176°].- 
(Pr2S)2Pt(SCN)2.        [102°].  -  (Pr2S)2Pt(N02)2. 
Prisms,  decomposing  at  210°.— (Pr2S).^tI,.  [139°]. 

Di-propyl  disulphide  Pr2S2.  (193°).  (Spring 
a.  Legros,  B.  15, 1940). 

Di-isopropyl  disulphide  Pr2S2.  (175°).  A  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  Na  and,  Mel  on  isopropyl 
mercaptan  in  ether  (Obermeyer,  B.  20,  2923). 

PEOPYL  SULPHOCYANIDE  PrSON.  (163°). 
Liquid  (Schmidt,  Z.  1870,  576). 

Isopropyl  snlphocyanide  PrSCN.  (160°) 
(Henry,  B.  2,  496) ;  (153°)  (Gerlich,  A.  178,  90). 
S.G.  ^  -963.  Formed  from  Prl  and  potassium 
snlphocyanide.  Liquid,  decomposed  by  boiling 
■water.    H2S  yields  NH2.CS2Pr  [97°]. 

DI-ji-PROPYL  STJLPHONE  Pr2S02.  [30°]. 
Formed  by  oxidising  PrjSO  (Winssinger,  Bl.  [2] 
48,  111).  Scales,  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether 
Volatile  with  steam. 

•  Di-isopropyl  sulphone  PrjS02.  [36°].  Got 
by  oxidising  PrjS  with KMnO,  (Beckmann,  J.pr. 
[2]  17,  459).  V.  sol.  water  and  HClAq.  Not 
affected  by  reducing  agents. 

DI-PEOPYL  SULPHONE  DICAEBOXYLIC 
ACID  S02(CHEt.C02H)2.  Sulpho-dibutyric  acid. 
[152°].  Formed  from  S02(CH2.COjEt)2,  Btl, 
and  NaOEt  (Lov6n,  B.  17,  2817).  Dimetric 
octahedra. 

Di-isopropyl  sulphone  dicarboxylic  acid 
S02(CMe2.C02H)j.        [188°].        Formed    from 
S02(CH2.C02Et)2  (1  mol.),  Mel   (4  mols.)  and 
NaOEt  (4  mols.)  (LovSn,  B.  17,  2824). 

DI-PEOPYL  SULPHOXIDE  Pr^SO.  [15°]. 
Got  by  oxidising  Pr2S  with  dilute  HNO3  (S.G. 
1-2)  (Winssinger,  B.  16,  329  ;  Bl.  [2]  48, 110). 
Needles,  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Decom- 
posed by  heat.  Eeadily  reduced  to  PrjS.  Cal- 
cium nitrate  forms  (Pr2SO)g5Ga(N03)2,  a  fibrous 
mass  [80°]. 

)3-IS0PB0PYLTHIENYL  ETHYL  KETONE 
C^HjPrS.OO.CjHj.  (251°).  Formed  from  ()3)- 
isopropyl-thiophene,  propionyl  chloride,  and 
AICI3  (Thiele,  A.  267, 136).  Oil,  volatile  with 
steam.  Appears  to  yield  isopropyl-thienyl- 
glyoxylic  acid  on  oxidation  with  alkaline 
KMnO^. 

PEOPYL-THIENYL-GLYOXYLIC  ACID 
C4H2PrS.CO.CO2H.   Formed  by  oxidising  propyl 
thienyl  methyl  ketone  with    alkaline  KMnOj 
(Buffi,  B.  20,  1745).  ■  Solid.-AgA'. 

PEOPYL-THIENYL  METHYL  KETONE 
CjHjPrS.CO.CH,.  (255°).  Formed  by  the  action 
of  AoCl  and  AICI3  on  a  solution  of  (a)-propyl- 
thiophene  in  ligroin  (Buffi,  B.  20,  1744). 
Liquid.  Yields  an  oxim  [55° |  and  a  phenyl- 
hydrazide  [60°]. 
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IsopTopyltluisnyl  methyl  ketone 
CiHjPrS.CO.CH,.     (237°).     Formed  from  iso- 
propyl-thiophene,  AoCl,  and  AlCl,  (Thiele,  A. 
267, 137).    Oil.    Yields  a  crystalline  oxim  and 
phenyl-hydrazide. 

PEOPYL-DI-THIO-BIITBET  C^TS.,,NJi^  i.e. 
NHj.CS.NH.CS.NHPr.  [121°].  Formed  from 
Bodium  cyanamide  and  propyl-thiocarbimide 
(Hecht,  B.  25, 754).  Crystalline  mass,  v.  si.  sol. 
cold  water. 

FBOFYL-THIOCABBIUISE  PrN:OS.  (153°). 
S.G.  2  -9909 ;  f  -8924.  Formed  from  propyl- 
amine and  CSj  followed  by  HgCL,  (Heoht,  B.  23, 
'281,  1662).  Pungent  liquid,  si.  sol.  water, 
miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Sodium  cyan- 
amide  and  alcoholic  Mel  form  NHPr.CS.NCyMe 
[115°].  In  the  same  manner  may  be  prepared 
NHPr.CS.NCyEt  [56°],  NHPr.CS.NCyOsH^  [50°], 
NHPr.CS.NCyPr  [56°]  crystallising  in  needles, 
and  NHPr.CS.NCy.CBLjPh  [113°]. 

Isopropyl-thiocarbimide  PrK:CS.  (137°). 
Pungent  liquid  (Jahn,  M.  3,  168). 

PKOPYL  DI-THI0-CABB0KATEPrO.CS.SH. 
Unstable  oil.— PrO.CS.SK.  Formed  from  CSj 
and  KOH  dissolved  in  propyl  alcohol  (Scala, 
O.  17,  78).  Silky  needles.  Its  aqueous  solu- 
tion gives  an  orange  pp.  with  CuSO,.  Iodine 
forms  oily  (PrO.CSjjSj  decomposing  at  180°. — 
PrO.CS.SMe.  (202°).   Oil.— PrO.CS.SEt.  (216°). 

(a)-PKOPYL-THIOPHElTE  C^PrS.  (158° 
cor.).  S.G.  i9  -974.  Formed  from  iodo-thio- 
phene,  PrBr,  and  Na  (Meyer  a.  Kreis,  B.  17, 1561). 
Oil.    Yields  (a)-thiophenic  acid  on  oxidation. 

iBopropyl-thiopheiLe  CjHjerS.  (154°  cor.). 
S.G.  if  -9695.  Formed  from  PrBr,  thiophene, 
and  AlCl,  (Schleicher,  B.  19,  672).  OU  with 
powerful  odour.  With  HOAc,  phenanthaquinone, 
and  HjSOj  it  gives  a  deep  violet  colour. 

iS-Isopropyl-thiophene  ^h-CH>^-  (■'■^^°)' 
Formed  by  distilling  sodium  isopropyl-succinate 
with  PjSj  (Thiele,  A.  267,  133).  Oil,  smelling 
like  benzene,  insol.  water,  miscible  with  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene.  Forms  CsHj.G^HjS.HgCl 
[137°]  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  white  needles, 
and  CaHj.C.HSIHgCl);  as  white  grains,  insol. 
alcohol  (Volhard,  A.  267, 183). 

Beferences.  —  Bbomo-,   Ioso-,    and    Nimo- 

PBOPYIi-THIOPHBNE. 

PBOPYL-THIOPHENE  CABBOXYLIC  ACID 
C4HjPrS.C02H.  [57°].  Formed  from  iodo- 
propyl-thiophene,  GlCOjEt,  and  sodium-amal- 
gam; the  product  being  saponified  by  alcoholic 
potash  (Euffi,  B.  20, 1743).  Needles  (from  warm 
water),  or  plates  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

,PBOPYL  THIOSTJLPHATE.  The  salt 
PrS.S08Na5aq  is  made  from  Na^SjO,  and  Prl 
(Spring  a.  Legros,  B.  15, 1938). 

PBOPYL-Tmo-UEEA  NHPr.CS.NK,.  [110°]. 
Formed  from  propyl-thiocarbimide  and  NHjAq 
in  the  cold  (Hecht,  B.  23,  283).  Four-sided 
plates,  sol.  alcohol. 

Isopropyl-thio-urea  NHPr.CS.NHj.  [157°]. 
Plates  (Jahn,  M.  3, 168). 

Di  -  propyl  -  tMo  -  urea  CS(NHPr)2.  [71°]. 
Formed  in  the  preparation  of  propyl  thiooarb- 
imide.    Pearly  plates  (from  water). 

Di-isopropyl-thio-urea  OS(NHPr)j.  [161°]. 
Needles  (from  hot  water)  (Jahn). 

f  BOPYI-IOIiTJENE  v.  Cyuene. 


PBOPYI-TOLTTIC  ACID  «.  fiYMEun  OABfidx*£itf 

Acn>. 

ra-PROPYI-^-TOLTJIDIHE  0,oH„N  *.«. 
C„H^Me.NHPr.  (232°).  S.G.  "i  -9296.  /^ 
=  1-5367.  S.V.  197-58.  Ra,  =82-5.  Formed 
by  heating  ^-toluidine  (1  mol.)  with  Prl  (1  mol.) 
for  two  days  at  160° ;  the  yield  being  90  p.c.  off 
the  theoretical  amount  (Hori  a.  Morley,  C.  J.  59, 
36).  Purified  by  means  of  the  nitrosamine.  Oil. 
Salts.— B'HOl.  [151°].  Needles  (from  boiling 
benzene),  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — B'Kfifif. 
[173°].  S.  (alcohol)  1-4  at  21°.  Ppd.  on  mixing 
alcoholic  solutions  of  the  base  (1  mol.)  and 
oxalic  acid  (1  mol.).  SL  sol.  cold  water  and 
alcohol.— B'^HjCjO^.  [117°].  Occurs  in  the 
filtrate  from  the  preceding  salt,  and  formed  also 
when  a  large  excess  of  base  is  added  to  a  cold 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  oxalate.  Crystals,, 
m.  sol.  cold  water  and  alcohol.  Decomposed  by? 
boiling  water,  B'H2C204  being  ppd. — B'jH,PeCy,. 

Nitrosamine  OBH^Me.NPr.NO.  Oil,  not 
solid  at  -20°.    Decomposes  below  100°. 

Isopropyl  -  p  -  toluidine  0,HjMe.NFr.NOi. 
(220°  uncor.).  S.G.  'f  -9129.  /*d  =  1-5322'. 
S.V.  199-57.  Boo  81-4.  Formed  byheating  Prl 
with  p-toluidine  for  two  days  at  130°  (Hori  a. 
Morley,  0.  J.  59, 34).  Got  also  by  heating  diazo- 
toluene  toluide  G^Hj.N^.NHC^H,  with  alcoholic 
NaOEt  and  Prl  for  5  hours  on  the  water-bath, 
distilling  ofi  the  alcohol,  pouring  into  water,  and 
decomposing  the  pp.  with  HCl.    Oil. 

Salts.— B'HCl.  [171°].  Wax-like  crystals 
(from  alcohol)  or  needles  (from  benzene),  v.  sol. 
water.-B'jHjCA.  [130°].  S.  (alcohol)  5-76  at 
22°.  Crystals  (from  dilute  alcohol).  The  acid 
oxalate  is  not  easily  crystallisable. — B'2H4FeCyg. 

Nitrosamine  GAMe.NPr.NO.  [59°].  S. 
(alcohol)  65  at  22^.  Yellowish  crystals  (from 
alcohol),  not  volatile  with  steam. 

Reference. —  Oxy-pkopyl-toluidinb. 

PEOPYl-TJEEA.  NHj.CO.NHPr.  [107°]. 
Formed  from  propyl  cyanate  and  NHj,  and  from 
potassium  cyanate  and  propylamine  sulphate 
(Chancel,  Bl.  [3]  9,  101).  Long  needles,  sol. 
water  and  alcohol.  Its  oxalate  and  nitrate  are  v. 
sol.  water.  Decomposed  by  HClAq  in  a  sealed  tube 
at  160°  into  NHj,  NHjPr,  and  COj.  Butyryl 
derivative  NHPr.CO.NH(GO.GjH,),  [99°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  cold  KOELAq  on  a  mix- 
ture of  butyramide  (2  mols.)  and  bromine  (1  mol.) 
(Hofmann,  B.  15,  757).  Golourless  plates,  si. 
Bol.  water. 

Isopropyl-urea.  Isobutyryl  derivative 
NHPr.CO.NH.GOPr.  [86°].  Formed  in  like 
manner  from  the  amide  of  isobutyrio  acid. 
Tables,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

M-Di-propyl-urea  NHj.CO.NPrj.  [57°]. 
Formed  from  dipropylamine  andECyO.  Needles 
(from alcohol).  Its  oxalate  crystallises  in  needles, 

»-Di-propyl-ureaCO(NHPr)j.  [105°].  (255°). 
Got  by  boiling  the  corresponding  thio-urea  with 
HgO  and  water  ^echt,  B.  23,  285),  or  from. 
PrOyO  and  aqueous  NHjPr.  White  plates  (from, 
water).  SI.  sol.  cold,  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and> 
ether.    Its  salts  are  decomposed  by  water. 

Di-propyl-nrea  CjH^NjO  i.e.  NHj.GO.NPrj.. 
[76°].  Formed  from  propylamine  sulphate  and- 
potassium  cyanate  (Von  der  Zande,  B.  T.  0.  ^r 
228).  Needles.  An  ethereal  solution  of  aldehyde^ 
forms   CB^OH(NH.OOJ^Prj)j  [113°].     Chlorali 
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hydi-ate  gives  CCla.OH(OH).NH.CO.NPrj  [128°] 
and  in  aqueous  solution  (OrH,aN20)02HCl30  aq 
[51^].  (Enanthol  in  ethereal  solution  gives 
C,H„{NH.CO.NPrJj  [113°].— B'^H^OjO^.  [103°]. 
— E'CANjO,.    [185°].— B'2HN03. 

s-Di-isopropyl-urea  C0(NH5r)2.  Formed  as 
a  by-produot  in  the  production  of  isopropyl 
cyanate  from  isobutyrio  bromo-amide  and 
NajCOj  (Hofmann,  B.  15,  766).  Needles,,  sol. 
alcohol,  insol.  ether. 

M-Dl-isopropyl-urea  NHj-CO-N^rj.  [103°]. 
Formed  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  isopropyl- 
amine  sulphate  with  potassium  cyanate  (Yon 
der  Zande,  R.  T.  C.  8,  231).  Crystals  (from 
ether).  An  ethereal  solution  of  aldehyde  forms 
CH3.0H(NH.CO.NPr2)j[147°].  Chloral  in  ethereal 
solution  gives  CCl3.CH(0H).NH.C0.NPrj  [121°]. 
—B\B.fi.flt.  [111°].  Needles.  — E'C^NjO,. 
[134°],    Needles.- B'HNOa.    [79°]. 

Beference. — Di-beomo-pbopyl-deba. 

PBOTAGON  V.  Lecithin. 

PEOTAMIHE  CgHjiNjOa  or  C„H3,NA- 
Occurs  in  the  seminal  substance  of  the  salmon 
in  November  (Miescher,  B.  7,  376 ;  Piccard,  B. 
7, 1714).  Gummy  mass,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
sol.  water  with  alkaline  reaction.  Its  salts  give 
with  EjFeCy,,  a  milky  pp.  composed  of  minute 
drops.  Salts.  — (CaHaNAlaHjPtClo  (M.) ; 
C,^,N,04HjPtCls  (P.).    YeUow  powder. 

PEOTEIDS.  (npaTeiov, 'pre-eminence.')  This 
name  is  given  to  a  large  group  of  organic  com- 
pounds which  are  also  known  as  'albuminous.' 
The  word '  proteid '  itself  has  been  retained  simply 
as  a  convenient  general  term,  and  not  as  imply- 
ing any  adherence  to  the  theory,  first  advanced 
by  Mulder,  that  they  all  contain  a  complex 
molecule  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of '  protein.' 
The  word  albumin  is  now  limited  to  a  certain 
class  of  proteids,  and  the  word  albuminoid, 
though  it  is  still  largely  used  synonymously  with 
proteid,  is  restricted  by  physiological  chemists  to 
a  class  of  nitrogenous  substances  (which  includes 
such  substances  as  gelatin  and  mucin) 'which  are 
not  proteids,  but  still  in  certain  reactions  re- 
semble those  substances  closely. 

Proteids  are  never  absent  from  the  proto- 
plasm of  active  living  cells,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  and  they  are  indissolubly  connected 
with  every  manifestation  of  organic  activity.  A 
definition  of  proteids  is  not  possible  in  the  logical 
sense.  Gamgee  (Ph/ysiol.  Chem.  p.  4)  gives  in 
the  following  sentences  a  terse  description  of 
these  substances,  which  must  take  the  place  of 
a  definition :  '  Proteids  are  highly  complex,  and 
for  the  most  part  non-crystallisable  compounds 
of.  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sul- 
phur, occurring  in  a  solid  viscous  condition  or 
in  solution  in  nearly  all  the  solids  and  liqmds  of 
the  organism.  The  different  menibers  of  the 
group  present  differences  in  physical,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  chemical,  properties ;  they  all 
possess,  however,  certain  common  chemical  re- 
actions, and  are  united  by  a  close  genetic  rela- 
tionship.' 

In  vegetables  the  proteids  are  constructed 
out  of  the  simpler  chemical  compounds'which 
serve  as  their  food.  In  animals  sach  a  synthesis 
never  occurs,  but  the  proteids  are  derived  directly 
or  indirectly  from  vegetables.  By  the  action  of 
certain  digestive  juices  all  proteids  are  capable 
pf  being  converted  into  closely  allied  substances 


called  peptones,  which  after  absorption  undergo 
reconversion  into  proteids. 

Although  much  work  has  been  done  in  at 
tempting  to  unravel  the  constitution  of  the 
proteids,  there  is  at  present  but  little  positive  to 
be  said  on  this  point.  All  we  can  do  is  to  give 
the  result  of  the  experiments  that  have  been 
performed  which  show  the  classes  of  products 
yielded  by  the  proteids,  and  to  enumerate  the 
various  theories  held  by  different  observers  con- 
cerning their  constitution. 

The  various  proteids  differ  somewhat  in  ele- 
mentary composition  within  the  limits  of  the 
following  numbers  (Hoppe-Seyler,  Handbuch  d. 
Phys.  tmd  Path.-Chem.  Analyse,  4te  Aufl.  p. 
228) : 

0  H  N  S  O 

From      51-5     6-9      15-2     0-3     209 
To  54-5     7-3      17-0     20     23-5 

The  various  decompositions  that  proteids 
undergo  may  be  conveniently  stated  under  the 
following  heads : — 

a.  Decomposition  in  the  body.  In  the  ali- 
mentary canal  the  proteids  are  converted  into 
proteoses  (albnmoses)  and  peptones ;  this  change 
is  probably  due  to  hydration.  Under  the  influ: 
ence  of  the  pancreatic  ferment,  a  certain  class  of 
peptones  called  hemi-peptones  are  further  acted 
upon,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  leucine, 
tyrosine,  aspartio  acid,  ammonia,  and  protein- 
chromogen  (a  substance  coloured  purple,  by  bro- 
mine). Putrefactive  processes  due  to  bacteria 
in  the  small  intestine  also  occur;  these  result  in 
the  formation  of  indole,  skatole,  phenol,  and  oxy- 
acids.  Kthereal  hydrogen  sulphates  can  be  de- 
tected in  the  urine  as  a  result  of  these  putrejfac- 
tive  changes  (Baumann,  H.  10,  123) ;  when 
putrefaction  is  hindered  by  the  administration 
of  large  doses  of  iodoform  in  dogs,  these  products 
do  not  appear  in  the  urine  (V.  Morax,  H,  10, 
318).  One  of  the  sources  of  hippurio  acid  in  the 
urine  of  flesh-feeders  is  the  phenyl-propionic 
acid  that  results  from  the  putrefaction  of  proteids 
in  the  alimentary  tract  (Salkowski,  B.  12,  648  ; 
Tappenier,  Z.  B.  22,  236). 

After  the  proteids  have  been  absorbed  from 
the  alimentary  canal,  they  become  assimilated 
by  the  tissues,  and  there  undergo  combustion  or 
metabolism,  the  chief  ultimate  products  being 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  urea.  "  It  is  probable 
that  glycocine,  leucine,  creatine,  and  ammo- 
nium carbonate  are  intermediate  products  in 
this  change.  Urea  had  not  been  obtained  from 
proteids  by  experiments  performed  outside  the 
body  until  quite  recently,  when  Drechsel  .{B.  23, 
8096)  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  crystalline 
base  lysatin  by  acting  on  casein  with  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  Lysatin  yields  urea  when 
boiled  with  baryta  water.  It  has  also  been  de.- 
monstrated,  by  experiments  on  animals,  that 
proteid  food  gives  rise  to  glycogen  in  the  liver, 
and  to  fat  in  the  subcutaneous  and  other  tissues. 
That  proteids  can  be  converted  into  fats  is  also 
shown  by  the  occurrence  of  adipocere  in  the 
muscular  tissues  after  death. 

6.  Action  of  heat.  By  dry  distillation  the 
proteids  yield  an  oily  liquid  called  Dippel's  oil, 
which  contains  ammoniacal  salts  of  the  fatty 
acids,  amines,  and  aromatic  compounds. 

c.  Action  of  putrefaction.  The  chief  products 
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kre  ammonia,  ammomum  sulphide,  carbonic 
acid,  volatile  fatty  acids,  lactic  acid,  amines, 
leucine,  tyrosine,  and  other  complex  aromatic 
compounds. 

d.  Action  of  acids  and  alkalis.  Prolonged 
boiling  with  strong  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  fusion  with  caustic  alkalis,  gives  rise  to 
a  large  number  of  products,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important:  leucine,  tyrosine, 
aspartic  acid,  and  glutamic  acid.  Prolonged 
heating  with  dilute  acids  gives  rise  to  hydrolytic 
decomposition  (Hermann)  and  the  formation  of 
albumoses  and  peptones  (Keumeister,  Z.  B.  2B, 
381). 

The  effect  of  heating  proteids  with  caustic 
baryta  was  investigated  by  Nasae,  and  subse- 
quently by  Schutzenberger  (Bl.  Feb.  15,  March  5 
and  15,  1875).  Ammonia  was  evolved,  and  car- 
bonic acid  remained  in  combination  with  barium ; 
these  two  products  occurred  in  the  same  ratio  as 
would  result  from  urea  similarly  treated.  In 
addition  oxalic  acid,  acetic  acid,  tyrosine,  amido- 
aoids  of  the  fatty  acid  series  (especially  leucine, 
butylamine,  and  amido-butyric  acid),  acids  allied 
to  glutamic  and  aspartic  acids,  and  lastly  a 
dextrin-like  substance,  were  found  in  the  residue. 
Schutzenberger  (A.  Oh.  [5]  16,  289)  explains  the 
mechanism  of  the  reaction  as  follows :  the 
proteid  molecule,  losing  ammonia  and  carbon  as 
carbonic  oxalic,  and  acetic  acids,  and  assimilating 
water,  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  glucopro- 
teins  CiHjnNjOj,  containing  as  its  principal  term 
CgHggNjO, ;  by  the  prolonged  action  of  baryta  at 
a  high  temperature  these  split  up  partly  into 
leucines  or  amido-  acids  of  the  acetic  series 
GnEjn+iNOj  and  leuceines  or  amido-  acids  of  the 
acrylic  series  C„Hj„.,.N02,  and  partly  into  double 
compounds  formed  by  the  unioil  of  glucoproteins 
and  leuceines  with  the  leucines.  For  Schiitzen- 
berger's  recent  attempts  to  synthesiae  proteids 
see  C.  B.  112, 198. 

e.  Action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  stannous 
chloride.  Ammonia,  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid, 
leucine,  and  tyrosine  are  the  chief  producta 
(Hlaaiwetz  a.  Habermann,  Anz.  Wien.  Acad. 
1872,  1873;  A.  159,  304;  169,  150;  J.pr.  7, 
397). 

/.  Action  of  oxidising  agents.  By  meana  of 
manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  potas- 
sium ohromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  many  fatty 
and  aromatic  compounds  are  formed.  Nitric  acid 
produces  first  a  yellow  insoluble  substance, 
xantho-proteic  acid,  which  dissolves  on  further 
action,  and  yields  ultimately  para-oxybenzoic 
and  oxybenzoio  acids. 

Mulder  (J.pr.  16, 129;  17,  312  ;  A.  31, 129) 
obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  on  proteids  a 
substance  which  is  now  called  alkali-albuminate, 
but  which  was  regarded  by  Mulder  to  be  the  base 
of  all  proteids ;  he  gave  it  the  name  '  protein.' 
Various  definite  compounds  of  protein  were  de- 
scribed, auch  as  oxyprotein,trioxyprotein,sulpho- 
proteic  acid,  &o.  Liebig  (A.  57,  132)  was  the 
first  to  disprove  these  assertions,  and  the  only 
remnant  of  this  theory  now  is  the  term '  proteid.' 
For  recent  work  on  this  subject  and  the  related 
one  of  sulphur  in  proteids  see  Danilewski  (H. 
7,  UO),  and  Kriiger  (P/.  43,  244). 

Gerhardt  was  of  opinion  that  all  the  proteids 
are  identical  in  constitution  and  molecular 
arrangement,  but  differ  from  one  another  in  the 


nature  of  the  mineral  substance  with  whioli 
they  are  aaaociated.  He  designated  the  common 
organic  element  by  the  name  '  albumin,'  and  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  elaboration  of  his 
theory  he  regarded  egg  albumin  as  the  neutral 
albumate  of  sodium,  and  fibrin  as  a  oomppund 
of  albumin  with  earthy  phosphates.  Proteids, 
however,  have  been  separated  from  all  but  traces 
of  mineral  matter,  and  still  exhibit  their  peculiar 
characteristics  ;  careful  elementary  analysis  also 
has  shown  that  there  is  a  difference  of  the  per- 
centage amounts  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
&o.,  in  various  proteids.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still 
a  fact  that  some  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  certain  proteids  are  due  to  the  adhering  salt ; 
for  instance,  the  coagulation  of  caseinogen  by 
rennet  occurs  only  in  the  presence  of  calcium 
salts  (Hammarsten). 

Gautier  (Ghimie  appUguie  d,  la  Physiologic, 
i.  251)  states  that  the  proteids  behave  as  amides 
of  the  higher  homologuea  of  lactic  and  tartaric 
acids,  and  residues  of  aromatic  acids ;  hence 
when  proteids  are  oxidised  there  is  a  simultaneous 
production  of  fatty  acids,  of  aromatic  compounds, 
and  doubtless  of  bodies  analogous  to  urea ;  the 
products  furnished  by  different  proteids  are  not 
in  the  same  proportions.  It  must,  therefore, 
follow  that  the  different  radicles  they  contain 
differ  not  only  in  arrangement  but  in  relative 
proportion,  and  sometimes  even  in  their  nature. 
It  was  Nasae  who  first  observed  (P/.  6,  589)  that 
the  nitrogen  in  proteids  appears  to  exist  in  two 
conditions,  a  certain  fraction  of  it  being  more 
unstable  and  apparently  more  feebly  combined 
than  the  rest.  This  view  was  fully  confirmed- 
by  Schiltzenberger  in  the  experiments  already 
alluded  to.  The  latter  observer  regards  the 
proteids  as  complex  ureides,  i.e.  combinations  in 
various  proportions  of  urea  with  amido- acids, 
some  of  which  belong  to  the  leucine  series,  others 
to  the  aspartic  series.  Bepresenting  albumin 
by  the  empirical  formula  G„B.^^^^g0^i8_  (Lieber- 
kiihn),  it  yields,  when  decomposed  by  caustic 
baryta,  urea,  acetic  acid,  a  sulphur-containing 
body,  and  a  substance  with  the  formula 
CjjHijjNuOj,,  which  may  on  further  hydration 
be  split  up  into  the  substances  already  mentioned 
(glucoproteins,  leucines,  leuceines,  &o.). 

Pfliiger's  view  relative  to  the  constitution  of 
the  proteids  (P/.  10,  251)  may  be  thus  summar- 
ised. One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
proteids  is  the  difference  that  exists  between  non- 
living proteid  matter,  such  as  white  of  egg,  and 
that  which  forms  part  of  living  protoplasm.  The 
former  may  remain  for  years  without  undergoing 
decomposition,  and  is  indifferent  to  neutral 
oxygen ;  while  the  latter  is  continually  decom- 
posing, undergoing  intramolecular  changes,  and 
lives  by  breathing  oxygen.  The  assimilation  of 
proteid  food  is  looked  upon  by  Pfluger  as  an 
ether-like  combination  of  a  molecule  of  living 
proteid  with  one  of  the  non-living  proteid,  water 
being,  eliminated.  This  union  of  isomeric  mole- 
cules, which  forms  a  heavy  mass  but  still  remaina 
a  simple  molecule,  may  be  conceived  to  go  on 
indefinitely.  In  this  process  it  seems  probable 
that  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  proteid,  which  exists 
there  in  combination  as  amides,  passes  into 
combination  with  carbon,  so  that  in  living 
proteid  it  is  combined  ^n  the  form  of  cyanogen. 
This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  sub- 
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EtADCbs  like  niio  acid,  creatine,  and  guanine,  are 
products  of  proteid  metabolism,  while  such  com- 
pounds are  never  obtained  from  non-living  proteid 
material.  O.  Loew  (Die  chemische  Kraftquelle 
im  Lebenden  Protoplasme,  Munich,  1882,  B.  A. 
1885,  p.  1075)  has  also  fdlind  that  a  striking 
difference  between  living  and  non-living  proteids 
is  the  fact  that  the  former  reduce  silver  nitrate, 
probably  owing  to  some  radicle  of  the  nature  of 
aldehyde,  whereas  the  latter  do  not  behave  in 
this  way.  He  suggests  that  albumin  is  a  con- 
densation product  of  aspartic  aldehyde.  The 
simplest  formula  for  Sohiitzenberger's  leuceine 
OjHjNOj  is  also  that  of  aspartic  aldehyde. 

Latham  {Srit.  Med.  Joufn.  [1]  1886,  629)  re- 
gards albumin  as  a  compound  of  cyan-  alcohols 
-  united  to  a  benzene  nucleus.  The  cyan-  alcohols 
resemble  proteids  in  readily  undergoing  con- 
densation and  intramolecular  changes ;  and, 
moreover,  the  various  products  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  proteids  can  also  be  obtained  as  the  de- 
composition products  of  these  cyan-  alcohols. 
See  also  Drec^sel's  art.  in  Ladenburg's  Handw. 
d.  Chem.  3,  5ik;  Beilstein's  Handb.  3, 1258. 

Geneeal  Propebtibs  of  Proteids. 

1.  Tndiffusibility.  Solutions  of  proteids  are 
aon-diSusible.  They  belong  to  Graham's  class 
of  colloid  substances.  Peptones,  and  to  a  less 
extent  albumoses,  are,  however,  diffusible.  This 
property  of  indiffusibility  enables  us  to  separate 
proteids  from  saline  admixtures,  and  also  to 
separate  various  proteids  from  one  another :  e.g. 
if  a  mixture  of  albumin  and  globulin  in  a  saline 
solution  be  dialysed,  the  salts  pass  out,  the  albu- 
min remains  within  the  dialyser  in  solution,  while 
the  globulin,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  pre- 
cipitated. 

2.  Action  on  polarised  light.  Proteids  all 
rotate  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  left. 
The  following  table  gives  the  specific  rotatory 
power  for  the  yellow  Une  D  of  some  of  the  chief 
proteids : 

Proteid 
Sertim  albumin        •        • 


of  various  proteids  is  usually  characteristic,  but 
it  can  be  varied  somewhat  by  additions  of  small 
quantities  of  acid  or  alkali ;  the  former  lowers, 
the  latter  heightens,  the  coagulation  tempera- 
ture. Alkali  albumin  in  the  latter  case  is  not 
coagulable  by  heat,  and  forms  so  readily  that  it 
is  advisable  to  have  the  solution  either  perfectly 
neutM  or  faintly  acid  before  performing  the 
experiment.  Bendering  the  Liquid  faintly  acid 
with  weak  (2  p.c.)  acetic  acid  also  renders  the 
flocculi  of  precipitate  larger  and  easier  to  filter 
off.  The  alkalinity  of  a  liquid  is  always  in- 
creased, or  its  acidity  diminished,  after  the  separa- 
tion of  a  heat  coagulum.  Various  neutral  salts  in 
excess  also  cause  the  coagulation  temperature 
to  vary ;  sodium  chloride  lowers  the  temperature, 
while  magnesium  sulphate  has  little  or  no  effect. 
A  solution  of  proteid  enters  into  an  opalescent 
condition  a  few  degrees  below  that  at  which  the 
separation  of  flocculi  begins.  In  the  dry  state 
proteids  are  rendered  insoluble,  like  coagulated 
proteid,  at  a  temperature  of  'llO^O.  ^On  the  in- 
fluence of  salts  on  coagulation  temperatures,  see 
liimbourg  {S.  13,  450).  Haycraft  criticises  the 
method  of  fractional  heat  coagulation  (Pr.  Boy. 
Soa.  Edin.  1888-9,  361).  It  is  defended  by 
numerous  observers  (for  references  see  Halli- 
burton, J.  Physiol.  13,  806  ;  Hewlett,  ibid.  798). 
The  following  table  gives  the  heat  coagula- 
tion temperatures  of  some  of  the  most  important 
proteids : 


Proteid 
Egg  albumin     . 
Serum  albumin  a 
Vitellin      . 
Serum  globulin . 
Fibrinogen         . 
Myosin       .        . 
Crystallin  . 
HaBmooyanin     . 

4.  General   tests  for  proteids, 


Temperature  of  heat 
coagulation 
72-3°0. 
72-3° 
75° 
75° 
56° 
56° 
93° 
65° 


Solutions  of 


the  proteids  are  precipitated  by  strong  mineral 


Egg  albumin    •        •       «  • 

Fibrinogen        .        •       •  . 

Sodium  albumate      .        .  . 

Syntonin  (from  egg  albumin)  . 

Syntonin  (from  myosin)  .  . 
Casein  (in  weak  MgS04  solution) 
Serum-globulin         .        . 

Various  albumoses    .        .  . 


Observer 
Hoppe-Seyler  (Zeit.  f.  Chem.  und 

Pharm.  1864,  737) 
Starke  {Mah/'s  Jahrs.  11,  17) 

Hoppe-Seyler 

Haas  (P.  12,  378) ..... 
Haas  (0.  C.  1876,  295,  811,  824)  . 
Hermann  (S.  11,  508)  .... 

Haas . 

Haas 

Hoppe-Seyler 

Hoppe-Seyler 

Haas     ....... 

Kiihne  a.  Chittenden  {Z.  B.  20,  51) 


Value  at  [a]„ 

-56° 
-60° 
-33-5° 
-38-08° 
-59-75° 
-43° 
-55° 
-63-12° 
-72° 
-80° 
'  -59-75° 
-70°  to  80° 


According  to  Haas,  these  numbers  are  un- 
altered by  the  salts  adherent  to  the  proteids. 

3.  Heat  coagulation.  Most  of  the  native 
proteids  are  coagulated  by  heating  their  solu- 
tions, but  more  especially  the  globulins  and 
albumins.  '  By  this  means  the  character  of  the 
original  proteid  is  lost,  and  all  are  converted 
in  10.  an  exceedingly  insoluble  substance,  called 
•■coagulated  proteid.'  When  several  proteids 
are  mixed  in  a  solution,  if  their  tempera- 
ture of  coagulation  differs,  it  is  possible  to 
separate  them  by  a  process  of  '  fractional  heat 
eoagulation.'  Tlie  beat  coagulation  temperature 


acids,  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferxocyanide, 
by  acetic  or  oxalic  acid  together  with  a  large 
addition  of  concentrated  solutions  of  neutral 
salts,  by  basic  lead  acetate,  by  mercuric  chloride, 
by  copper  sulphate,  by  tannic  acid,  by  satura- 
tion with  powdered  potassium  carbonate,  am- 
monium sulphate  or  sodio-magnesium  sulphate, 
and  by  alcohol. 

Strong  acids  and  salts  of  the  heavy  metala 
produce  a  precipitate  of  coagulated  proteid,  or 
of  metallic  albuminate;  in  the  latter  case  the 
metal  can  be  removed  by  treatment  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  pioteid  again  o1>i 
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tained  nnaltered.  Nentral  salts  like  ammonium 
sulphate,  or  sodio-magnesium  sulphate,  com- 
pletely precipitate  all  proteids  but  peptones,  and 
in  an  uncoagulated  condition — i.e.  they  can  be 
re-dissolved  in  water  or  weak  saline  solutions, 
and  exhibit  their  characteristic  properties.  Al- 
cohol precipitates  proteids,  and  after  long  con- 
tact with  the  precipitate  converts  them  into 
'coagulated  proteid.'  The  following  reactions 
are  those  most  frequently  employed  in  the  de- 
tection of  proteids  in  solution : 

{a)  The  xanthoproteic  reaction.  Nitric  acid 
is  added;  this  usually  produces  a  precipitate, 
but  in  the  case  of  peptones,  or  if  the  quantity 
of  proteid  is  very  small,  it  does  not.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  boiled,  when  the  liquid  and  the 
precipitate  turn  yellow  (xanthoproteic  acid) ;  if 
it  is  boiled  sufficiently  long  with  excess  of  acid 
the  precipitate  dissolves.  Addition  of  ammonia 
causes  the  yellow  colour  to  become  orange.  A 
similar  reaction  is  given  by  gelatin  and  keratin. 
Analyses  of  xanthoproteic  acid  and  its  com- 
pounds made  by  Mulder  and  others  are  not  of 
any  value,  as  it  has  since  been  shown  that  this 
yellow  substance  is  not  constant  in  composition. 
The  reaction  is  due  to  the  aromatic  radicle  un- 
doubtedly present  in  all  proteids.  On  colour 
reactions  of  proteids  see  Salkowski  {H.  12,  215), 
Gnezda  {Pr.  47, 202),  Pickering  {J.  Physiol.  14). 

(b)  The  liquid  is  rendered  strongly  acid  with 
acetic  acid,  and  solution  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  added,  which  throws  down  the  proteid 
as  a  white  flocculent  precipitate. 

(c)  Millon's  reaction.  Millon's  reagent ' 
causes  a  white  precipitate  of  the  proteid.  On 
boiling  this  precipitate  and  the  -surrounding 
liquid,  both  turn  a  brick-red  colour.  If  only 
a  trace  of  proteid  is  present  there  may  be  no 
initial  precipitation.  This  test  is  given  also  by 
tyrosine,  and  it  is  in  all  probability  owing  to  the 
aromatic  radicle  in  proteids  that  those  substances 
give  it. 

(d)  Addition  of  a  trace  of  copper  sulphate 
and  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide  causes  a 
violet  solution.  In  the  case  of  albumoses  and 
peptones  the  colour  produced  is  a  pink  one  (biuret 
reaction).  See  also  Gnezda  a.  Pickering  (lac. 
cit.)  for  similar  reactions  with  nickel  and  cobalt. 

(e)  Proteids  when  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  ex- 
hibit a  violet  colour  and  faint  fluorescence, 
and  if  sufficiently  concentrated  show  an  ab- 
sorption spectrum  very  like  that  of  urobilin 
(Adamkiewicz,  B.  8,  161). 

The  reactions  which  are  applicable  to  pro- 
teids which  will  not  dissolve  in  water  or  neutral 
saline  liquids,  are  the  xanthoproteic,  Millon's, 
and  the  Adamkiewicz  colour  reactions. 

QUANTITAirra  BSTIMAIION  0!  Protbids. 

A  large  number  of  different  methods  of 
estimating  quantitatively  the  amount  of  proteid 
in  a  solution  have  been  proposed  and  used ;  the 
polarimetrio  method  has  been  much  employed 
(Hoppe-Seyler,  Virchow's  Archi/v,  11,  647). 
Among  gravimetric  methods  various  precipitants 

'  MilUm't  reagent.  Equal  quantities  of  mercury  and 
nfcrong  nitric  acid  are  mixed  and  gently  warmed  till  the 
mercury  is  dissolved.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  twice 
its  bulk  of  water,  and  the  copious  precipitate  which  forms 
•Uowed  to  settle.    The  supemataat  liquid  is  the  reagent. 


of  proteids  have  been  suggested,  e.g.  tannin  nnd 
sodium  chloride  (Girgensohn,  N.  B.  P.  22, 557) ; 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassio-mercuric  iodide 
(Brucke,  Sitz.  W.  1871),  &o. ;  but  the  follow- 
ing methods  are  those  most  frequently  em- 
ployed : 

(a)  Clinical  method.  The  rough  method 
generally  used  for  the  comparison  of  albuminous 
urines  consists  in  acidulating  the  urine,  if  it  is 
alkaline,  with  acetic  acid  and  then  boiling  it  in  a 
graduated  tube.  The  floocul;.  which  form  are 
allowed  to  settle,  and  the  proportion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate to  the  total  volume  of  the  liquid  read 
ofi  and  expressed  in  fractions,  such  as  a  half,  a 
tenth,  and  so  on.  Esbaoh's  tubes  are  graduated 
to  correspond  to  percentages  of  proteid;  the 
precipitant  being  picric  acid. 

(6)  Precipitation  by  heat.  50  to  100  c.o. 
of  water  are  boiled  and  an  accurately-weighed 
amount  of  albuminous  fluid,  about  15  or  20  g,, 
poured  in.  The  fluid  is  boiled  for  some  minutes, 
a  few  drops  of  two  per  cent,  acetic  acid  added, 
until  the  precipitate  separates  in  flakes  from  a 
clear  liquid.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
weighed  Alter,  washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  finally  dried,  weighed,  incinerated, 
and  the  ash  deducted.  This  method  is  obviously 
applicable  only  to  such  proteids  as  are  coagu- 
lable  by  heat. 

(c)  Precipitation  by  alcohol.  An  accurately 
measured  or  weighed  quantity  of  the  liquid  is 
mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of 
spirits  of  wine,  and  set  aside  for  some  hours ; 
the  precipitate  is  then  collected,  washed  with 
spirit,  hot  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  warm  water, 
and  finally  dried  and  weighed  as  before  (Hoppe- 
Seyler,  Handbuch,  Zte  Aufl.  312).  Or  the  liquid 
may  be  neutralised  with  acetic  acid  and  mixed 
with  ten  times  its  volume  of  strong  alcohol,  and 
then  boiled,  the  precipitate  being  treated  as  before 
(A.  Schmidt,  Pf.  11, 10 ;  A.  Hoffmann,  Virchow's 
Archiv,  1879,  255). 

{d)  Precipitation  with  ammonium  sulphate. 
Since  Kiihne  {Z.  B.  22,  423)  has  fully  shown  that 
saturation  with  this  salt  causes  complete  precipi- 
tation of  all  proteids  but  peptones,  this  method 
may  be  employed  as  follows  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  these  proteids: — The  liquid  is 
shaken  or  stirred  with  excess  of  the  powdered 
salt,  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with 
saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate.  The 
filter  with  adherent  proteid  and  salt  is  dried  at 
110°,  by  which  means  the  proteid  is  rendered 
insoluble,  and  the  salt  can  then  be  washed  away 
with  distilled  water.  The  precipitate  is  then 
washed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dried,  and 
weighed  as  before. 

CiiAssiriOATioii  OP  Peoteids. 

I.  AlbumMs.  These  are  proteids  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  not  precipitable  from  their 
solutions  by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride  or 
magnesium  sulphate.  They  ai;e  coagulated  by 
heat.  The  important  members  of  the  group  are 
egg  albumin,  serum  albumin,  and  lactalbumiu. 

II.  Olobulins.  These  aire  proteids  which  are 
insoluble  in  water;-  they  are  soluble  in  dilute 
solutions  of  neutral  salts ;  and  are  precipitated 
in  an  uncoagulated  condition  by  saturation  with 
sodium  chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate. 
They  are  coagulated  by  heat.    The  most  ini- 
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portant  membefg  of  the  gtoup  are :  serum  glo- 
bulin, fibrinogen,  myosin,  orystallin,  and  globin. 

III.  Albuminates.  This  name  is  applied  to 
the  metallio  compounds  of  proteids,  and  also  to 
acid  albumin  or  syntonin,  and  alkali-albumin.  Ee- 
strieting  the  term  to  the  two  latter  substances, 
they  may  be  defined  as  proteids  insoluble  in 
water  or  in  solutions  of  neutral  salts,  but 
readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalis.  Their 
solutions  are  not  coagulated  by  heat. 

lY.  Proteoses.  These  are  proteids  which  are 
not  ooagulable  by  heat,  and  most  of  them  are 
precipitable  by  saturation  with  certain  neutral 
salts.  They  are  precipitated  by  nitric  aoid,  the 
precipitate  dissolving  on  the  application  of  heat 
and  reappearing  when  the  solution  is  cooled. 
They  resemble  peptones  in  being  slightly  diffu- 
sible, and  in  giving  the  biuret  reaction.  They 
are  formed  from  other  proteids  as  the  result  of 
the  action  of  proteolytic  ferments  on  them, 
being  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  formation  of 
peptones.  They  are  also  found  in  certain  animal 
and  vegetable  tissues.  The  best-known  members 
of  the  group  are  the  albumoses. 

V.  P^tones.  These  are  proteids  which  are 
very  soluble  in  water ;  they  are  not  precipitated 
by  heat,  by  saturation  with  any  neutral  salt, 
nor  by  nitric  aoid.  They  are  completely  preci- 
pitated by  tannin,  by  excess  of  absolute  alcohol, 
and  by  potassio-mercurio  iodide ;  incompletely 
by  phosphotungstio  aoid,  phosphomolybdic  acid, 
and  picric  aoid.  They  give  the  biuret  reaction. 
Peptones  are  subdivided  into  hemipeptones,  those 
which  yield  leucine  and  tyrosine  as  the  further 
result  of  pancreatic  digestion,  and  antipeptones, 
those  which  do  not. 

VI.  Insoluble  proteids.  This  class  includes 
a  number  of  proteids  varying  in  their  reactions 
which  cannot  be  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
classes,  but  which  all  resemble  one  another  in 
their  extreme  insolubility  in  various  reagents. 
This  class  includes  fibrin,  coagulated  proteid, 
lardacein,  antialbumid,  and  gluten. 

DbSCBIPTIOII  op    tub   PkOPEKTIES  of  iNWVrDUAIi 

Pboibids. 

It  will  now  be  convenient  to  take  the  most 
important  members  of  the  various  foregoing 
groups,  and  describe  the  characteristic  properties 
of  each.  The  animal  proteids  will  be  taken  first. 

Class  I.,  AiiBumins: — Egg  albumin.  This  is 
■the  albumin  occurring  in  white  of  egg ;  it  may 
>be  separated  from  the  globulin,  which  alsooccurs 
iin  that  situation,  by  precipitating  the  latter  with 
dilute  acetic  acid,  or  by  saturation  with  mag- 
nesium sulphate.  It  is  coagulated  at  a  tem- 
perature of  70°-73°O.  By  fractional  heat  coagu- 
lation further  pps.  are  obtained  at  76°  and  82° 
.(Corlin  a.  Berard,  Arch,  de  Biol.  9,  1).  Its 
specific  rotation  is  —  35"5°.  It  is  precipitated  by 
agitation  with  ether.  Crystalline  egg  albumin 
may  be  obtained  by  addition  of  an  equal  vol.  of 
eat.  sol.  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  filtration  to 
remove  oviglobulin.  On  slow  evaporation  of  the 
filtrate,  crystals  of  egg  albumin  form  (Hofmeister, 
S.  14,  165 ;  Gabriel,  15,  456). 

Iiieberkuhn  ascribed  to  albumin  the  formula 
CjjHH^NjsSOa,  Sohiitzenberger  CjjoHsjjNjsOjjSs, 
Barnack  {S.  5,  207)  OajjHjjjNjjOsjSa..  Since 
Jjieberkuhn  attempted  to  establish  the  molecular 
freight  of  albumin  by  preparing  and  analysing 


the  copper  compounJ,  various  investigations 
have  been  published  bearing  on  the  nature  a,nd 
composition  of  the  compounds  of  albumin  with 
the  heavy  metals,  and  especially  with  copper 
{F.  Eose,  Mitsoherlich,  Harnack,  Bielitzki,  Eitt- 
hausen,  Lassaigne,  &a.  Further  particulars 
will  be  found,  with  references  to  literature,  in  a 
paper  by  E.  H.  Chittenden  and  H.  H.  White- 
house  in  Studies  from  the  Laboratory  of  Physiol. 
Chem.,  Yale  Vmimersity,  2,  95).  The  results  ob- 
tained are  most  contradictory,  and  illustrate  that 
numerous  compounds  may  be  obtained  by 
slightly  modifying  the  conditions  of  precipita- 
tion ;  they  are  also  very  liable  to  dissociation. 
The  only  other  proteid  the  metallio  compounds 
of  which  have  been  studied  is  myosin ;  the  per- 
centage amount  of  the  various  metals  in  the 
compounds  obtained  differ  from  those  formed 
from  egg  albumin  (Chittenden  a.  Whitehouse, 

I.C.). 

Uses  of  albumin.  It  is  much  used  for  clari- 
fying vinous  and  syrupy  liquids,  as  when  boiled 
with  it  the  heat  coagulum  carries  down  colour- 
ing matter  and  other  impurities.  In  cookery 
white  of  egg  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  but 
in  large  operations,  such  as  sugar  refining,  blood 
serum  is  used.  Albumin  is  also  largely  used  in 
photography,  and  in  calico-printing  for  fixing 
colours.  Its  property  of  forming  a  hard  com- 
pound with  lime  renders  it  useful  as  a  cement  in 
repairing  earthenware.  Spoilt  albumin  in  print 
works  may  ba  recovered  for  practical  purposes 
by  the  action  of  pepsin  (Wagner  a.  Witz, 
D.  P.  J.  119,  166). 

Serum  albumin.  This  is  the  albumin  occur- 
ring in  serum.  Its  specific  rotation  is  —56°. 
Fractional  heat  coagulation,  and  elementary 
analysis  show  that  it  is  probably  not  a  single 
proteid  but  consists  in  warm-blooded  animals  of 
three,  a,  j3,  and  y,  coagulating  respectively  at 
73°,  77°,  84°  {v.  Blood).  Aronstein  a.  A. 
Schmidt  (Pf.  2,  1)  stated  that  serum  albumin 
completely  freed  from  salts  by  prolonged  dialysis 
does  not  coagulate  by  heat.  i?his  statement  has 
not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  observers,  who 
have  found  it  impossible  to  free  serum  albumin 
from  ash  by  this  method,  and  have  attributed 
the  non-coagulation  to  a  slight  alkaline  residue 
(Heynsius,  Pf.  9,  514;  Winogradofi,  2,  605; 
Hinzinga,  2,  392 ;  Haas,  2,  378).  On  ash-free 
albumin  see  also  Harnack,  B.  22,  8046 ;  23,  3745. 
Serum  albumin  is  not  coagulated  by  ether.  It  is 
the  proteid  which  most  frequently  occurs  in 
morbid  urine. 

Serum  albumin  is  not  precipitated  by  satu- 
rating the  serum  with  magnesium  sulphate; 
if,  however,  the  globulin  precipitated  by  this 
method  be  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  saturated 
with  sodium  sulphate,  the  albumin  is  precipi- 
tated; this  is  due  to  the  formation  of  sodio- 
magnesium  sulphate  (MgSO4.Na2SO4.6H2O)  in 
the  liquid  (Halliburton,  Joum.  of  Physiol.  [5] 
152).  Albumin  having  nearly  the  same  characters 
as  serum  albumin  is  found  also  in  milk,  muscle, 
lymphatic  glands,  and  other  tissues  in  small 
quantities. 

Class  II.,  Globulins.  —  Serum  globulin. 
(Synonyms,  paraglobulin,  jibrinoplasti/n,  serum- 
casein.)  This  is  the  globulin  occurring  in  serum. 
It  is  soluble  in  weak  solutions  of  sodium 
chloride;  it  is  partially  precipitated  when  tb« 
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percentage  of  sodiiun  chloride  reaches  0'03  to 
0'07,  re-dissolved  on  the  addition  of  more  salt,  and 
again  precipitated,  though  never  completely, 
when  the  amount  of  salt  present  is  20  p.c.  It  is 
completely  precipitated  by  saturation  with  mag- 
nesium sulphate.  It  does  not  coagulate  on  the 
addition  of  fibrin  ferment,  and  probably  takes 
no  part  in  the  formation  of  fibrin  {v.  art. 
Blood  ;  v.  also  Hammarsten,  Pf.  17,  447 ;  18, 
39).    Its  heat  coagulation  temperature  is  75°0. 

The  following  methods  have  been  suggested 
for  the  separation  of  the  globulin  from  the 
albumin  of  serum: 

(a)  Dialysis.  When  the  salts  are  dialysed 
out,  the  globulin  is  precipitated,  the  albumin 
lemains  in  solution. 

(2i)  Dilute  the  serum  to  10  or  15  times  its 
volume  with  water,  and  pass  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic acid  through  it,  the  globulin  is  precipi- 
tated (A.  Schmidt,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol. 
1862,  429) ;  it  is  also  partially  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  very  weak  acetic  acid  when 
the  serum  is  similarly  diluted  (Panuiti,  Arch.  f. 
Pathol.  Anat.  4) ;  it  was  on  account  of  this  that 
a  special  alkali  albumin  or  serum  casein  was 
formerly  believed  to  exist  in  the  blood. 

(c)  Saturation  with  sodium  chloride-  preci- 
pitates the  globulin,  leaving  the  albumin  in 
solution  (A.  Schmidt). 

(d)  Saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate 
(Hammarsten).  This  is  the  only  method  com- 
monly employed  which  effects  a  complete  sepa- 
ration. Eauder  has  stated  that  half-saturation 
with  ammonium  sulphate  will  act  similarly, 
and  Halliburton  {loc.  cit.)  that  sodium  acetate, 
and  sodium  nitrate  may  also  be  used. 

Serum  globulin  may  be  estimated  quantita- 
tively in  serous  liquids  in  the  following  way: 
a  weighed  or  measured  quantity  of  the  liquid  is 
saturated  with  magnesium  sulphate,  the  preci- 
pitate collected  on  a  weighed  filter  and  washed 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sul- 
phate, and  then  dried  at  110''C.  for  some  hours ; 
the  proteid  is  thus  rendered  insoluble,  and  is 
freed  from  the  salt  by  washing  with  water  and 
ai.aola.oL  The  precipitate  is  again  dried  on  the 
filter  to  constant  weight,  weighed,  and  subse- 
quently ignited  and  the  ash  deducted.  In  such 
a  liquid  as  seram,  viz.  one  containing  a  mixture 
of  globulin  and  albumin,  the  latter  may  be  esti- 
mated by  deducting  the  amount  of  globulin  from 
the  amount  of  total  proteids  present. 

Cell  globulin  found  in  lymph  cells  and 
other  cellular  structures  coagulates  at  47°-50°. 
A  globulin  (myoglobulin)  which  coagulates  at 
63°G.  but  otherwise  resembles  serum  globulin 
exists  in  muscle  plasma. 

Fibrinogen.  This  proteid,  which  occurs  in 
blood  plasma,  very  closely  resembles  the  prece- 
ding ;  it  differs  from  serum  globulin  in  being 
completely  precipitable  by  half-saturation  with 
sodium  chloride,  and  may  thus  be  separated 
from  that  proteid  (Hammarsten,  Pf.  19,  563).  It 
is  precipitable  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  dilute  the  plasma  with  at  least 
20  times  its  volume  of  water  before  precipitation 
occurs,  whereas  serum  globulin  is  precipitated 
when  the  dilution  is  less.  It  is  coagulated  by 
heat  at  56°C.  The  heat  coagulum  is  a  very  sticky 
one ;  the  low  temperature  at  which  fibrinogen 
coagulates  forms  the  basis  of  a  method  for  esti- 


mating it  quantitatively :  the  coagulated  proteid 
formed  from  the  fibrinogen  at  56°0.  is  collected 
on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  distilled  water 
and  alcohol,  dried  at  110°C.,  and  finally  weighed, 
ignited,  and  the  amount  of  ash  deducted  (Fre- 
dericq).  Under  the  influence  of  the  fibrin  fer- 
ment, fibrinogen  is  converted  into  fibrin ;  it  is 
due  to  this  change  that  blood  coagulates  when 
drawn,  the  fibrin  entangling  the  blood  cor- 
puscles to  form  the  clot.  The  term  fibrinogen 
has  been  recently  extended  by  Wooldridge  to 
other  ill-defined  proteid  substances  which  he 
considers  to  be  precursors  of  fibrin.  These  are 
probably  nucleo-albumins  mixed  with  lecithin. 
For  latest  views  on  blood  coagulation  with  re- 
ferences see  Halliburton  (/.  Physiol.  13,  829 ; 
Goulstonian  Lecture  No.  3,  Brit.  Med.  Jl.  March 
1893). 

Flasmine.  The  term  'plasmine'  was  given 
by  Denis  {Mimoire  sur  le  Sang,  Paris,  1859) 
to  the  precipitate  produced  by  saturating  blood 
plasma  with  common  salt ;  this  has  since  been 
shown  to  consist  of  the  two  proteids,  fibrinogen 
and  serum  globulin  ;  serine  was  the  name  given 
to  the  proteid  left  in  solution,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  serum  albumin. 

Myosin.  This  is  the  proteid  which  is  formed 
after  the  death  of  muscle ;  the  muscle  plasma 
separates  into  a  clot  composed  of  myosin,  and 
muscle  serum,  as  blood  plasma  separates  into 
fibrin  and  blood  serum.  This  produces  a  stiffen- 
ing of  the  muscles  called  rigor  mortis.  The 
name  given  to  the  proteid  precursor  of  myosin 
in  the  Hving  muscle  is  myosinogeu.  The  clot 
of  myosin  formed  by  diluting  with  water  a 
saline  extract  of  flesh  is  not  so  coherent  as  that 
of  fibrin ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  10  p.c.  sodium 
chloride  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitable 
by  saturation. with  that  salt  or  with  magnesium 
sulphate ;  it  forms  a  heat  coagulum  in  such  a 
solution  at  56°C.  Myosin  is  converted  with 
great  readiness  into  acid  albumin  or  syntonin  by 
weak  hydrochloric  acid ;  A.  Danilewsky  regards 
the  compound  so  formed  as  being  not  ordinary 
syntonin  but  a  combination  of  HCl  with  myosin, 
from  which  by  suitable  treatment  myosin  is  re- 
coverable. After  long-continued  dialysis,  myosin 
can  be  freed  from  salts,  and  is  thus  rendered 
exceedingly  insoluble,  both  in  saline  solutions 
and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (A.  Danilewsky,  . 
H.  5, 158 ;  Halliburton,  Journ.  of  Physiology,  8, 
136).    (See  also  Muscle.) 

Vitellin.  A  proteid  present  in  yolk  of  egg, 
which,  although  it  resemjbles  globulins  in  certain 
particulars,  differs  from  them  in  not  being  preci- 
pitable by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride. 
Solutions  coagulate  at  70°-75°C.  It  is  prepared 
by  treating  the  yolk  of  hen's  egg  with  ether,  by 
which  reagent  most  of  the  fatty  and  colouring 
matters  are  dissolved;  vitellin  remains  undis- 
solved as  a  white  granular  substance,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  dilute 
sahne  solutions.  Nuclein  appears  to  be  united 
closely  to,  and  may  be  obtained  from,  vitellin. 

Crystallin.  This  was  once  called  globulin, 
but  that  term  has  been  extended  to  the  whole 
group.  It  is  obtained  from  the  crystalline  lens 
of  the  eye,  composing,  according  to  Berzelius, 
85-9  p.c.  of  that  structure.  Its  saline  solutions 
become  opalescent  at  73°,  but  a  coagulum  is  not 
deposited  till  98°C.  is  reached.    According  tc 
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Lehmann  (Physiol.  Chem.  1,  366)  the  formation 
of  a  heat  coagulum  is  accompanied  by  the 
development  of  an  acid  instead  of  an  alkaline 
reaction,  as  is  the  case  with  other  proteids ;  he 
accounts  for  this  by  supposing  that  crystalUn 
is  united  to  ammonio-sodic  phosphate,  which, 
on  the  application  of  heat,  is  resolved  into  am- 
monia and  acid  phosphate  of  soda.  Valenciennes 
and  Fremy  (0.  B.  44,  1122)  state  that  other 
proteids  are  found  in  the  lens,  and  have  given 
the  name  phaconin  to  one  in  that  of  fishes  {v. 
also  B^champ,  C.  B.  90,  1255). 

Haemoglobin.  When  a  solution  of  hsBmo- 
globin,  the  red  pigment  of  the  blood,  is  heated, 
the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  a  coagulum  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  separates  out  between  70° 
and  80°C.  Heat  decomposes  the  hsemoglobin 
into  two  substances  insoluble  in  water,  one 
coagulated  proteid,  the  other  a  colouring  matter, 
hsematin,  which  contains  all  the  iron  of  the 
hEemoglobin,  A  similar  decomposition  occurs 
when  hemoglobin  is  acted  6n  by  strong  acids  or 
alkalis,  or  by  excess  of  alcohol.  Preyer  described 
the  proteid  substance  under  the  term  globin, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  which  swells  in 
solutions  of  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  hydrate 
without  dissolving.  Kiihne  concludes  from  the 
action  of  reagents  that  a  mixture  of  proteids 
rather  than  a  single  proteid  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  hsemoglobin ;  these  would, 
however,  seem  to  belong  to  the  globulin  class 
from  the  fact  that  haemoglobin  is  precipitable 
from  its  solutions  by  saturation  with  such 
neutral  salts  as  precipitate  other  globulins,  and 
also  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  (v.  art.  Hjemo- 
qlobin). 

Haemocyanin.  This  is  a  proteid  associated 
with  a  colouring  matter  which  takes  the'  place 
of  haemoglobin  as  an  oxygen-carrier  in  the  blood 
of  certain  Crustacea,  arachnida,  gastropoda,  and 
cephalopoda.  It  was  first  described  by  Fredricq 
in  the  blood  of  the  octopus ;  the  blood  which 
comes  to  the  gills  being  colourless,  and  that 
leaving  them  being  blue :  the  blue  pigment  is 
due  to  a  loose  combination  of  the  proteid  with 
oxygen,  which,  like  oxy-hiemoglobin,  parts  with 
its  oxygen  to  the  tissues.  Copper  takes  the 
place  of  the  iron  of  haemoglobin  in  this  com- 
pound. It  has  not  been  separated  into  a  pig- 
ment and  a  proteid,  as  haemoglobin  has.  It 
coagulates  by  heat  at  65°,  and  is  precipitated  by 
saturation  with  neutral  salts,  and  by  dialysis  like 
other  globulins  (for  references  see  Halliburton, 
Joum.  of  Physiol.  6,  300;  Griesbach,  Pf.  60, 
473). 

Cuss  III.,  ATiBUMINATES. 

Acid  albumin.  If  a  small  quantity  of  dilute 
acid  (hydrochloric  or  acetic)  be  added  to  serum 
or  egg-albumin,  no  precipitation  occurs,  but  after 
a  short  time  it  will  be  found  that  the  albumin 
no  longer  coagulates  on  heating,  and  that  its 
dextrorotatory  power  is  increased.  The  albu- 
min has  been  converted  into  acid  albumin.  On 
carefully  neutralising  such  a  solution  with  weak 
alkali,  the  whole  of  the  proteid  matter  is  thrown 
down  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  alkali,  and  may  be  re-precipitated 
by  neutralisation  with  weak  acid,  and  again  dis- 
solved by  excess  of  the  acid,  and  so  on.  Acid- 
albumin  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  alkaline  car- 
Iwnates ;    it  is  precipitated,  like  globulin,  by 


saturation  with  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium 
sulphate. 

Acid-albumin  may  also  be  formed  in  a  similai 
way  from  any  globulin ;  myosin,  for  instance,  is 
converted  into  acid  albivnin  or  syntonin,  as  it 
was  first  termed  by  Liebig,  when  prepared  from 
muscle.  The  parapeptone  of  Meissner,  which  is 
formed  in  the  first  stages  of  peptic  digestion,  is 
also  identical  with  acid  albumin. 

Alkali  albumin.  If,  instead  of  dilute  acid, 
dilute  alkali  be  added  to  an  albumin  or  globulin, 
coagulation  by  heat  is  similarly  prevented,  and  the 
whole  of  the  proteid  is  thrown  down  by  neutralisa- 
tion, andis  soluble  in  excess  of  either  acid  or  alkali. 
The  name  alkali-albumin  is  given  to  the  pro- 
teid thus  altered  by  alkali.  Like  acid  albumin 
it  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates, 
and  precipitated  by  saturation  with  sodium 
chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  allf  aline  phosphates  it  is  necessary  to 
add  more  acid  to  obtain  a  precipitate'than  if 
the  alkaline  phosphate  were  absent ;  the  acid 
is  just  used  to  convert  the  alkaline  into  neutral 
phosphate.  When  heated  with  strong  solution 
of  potassium  hydrate,  potassium  sulphide  is  not 
formed. 

Lieberkuhu's  jelly.  When  either  tribasio 
phosphoric  acid,  acetic  or  tartaric  acids,  which 
do,  not  precipitate  moderately  concentrated 
solutions  of  albumin,  is  added  in  excess  to  con- 
centrated serum  or  white  of  egg,  a  jelly  is  pro- 
duced which  liquefies  like  gelatin  on  heating, 
and  again  sohdifies  on  cooling.  A  similar  jelly 
is  formed  by  adding  a  strong  solution  of  potash 
to  serum  or  white  of  egg.  This  substance,  called 
Lieberkiihn's  jelly,  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
acid  or  alkali  albumin  respectively ;  it  is  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  water;  the  aqueous  solution 
remains,  however,  clear  when  boiled,  and  is 
precipitated  by  neutralisation. 

Compounds  of  albumin  with  acids.  On  ac- 
count of  the  present  uncertain  state  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  constitution  of  the 
proteids,  the  statements  concerning  compounds 
which  have  been  described  of  albumin  with 
various  acids  must  be  received  with  caution,  as 
is  also  the  case  with  metallic  albuminates  (see 
Egg  albumin). 

Trinitro -albumin  C,2H,j5(N02)3N,8S022  is 
prepared  by  triturating  or  shaking  dried  and 
powdered  albumin  with  14  or  15  times  its  weight 
of  nitric  acid  (HNO3) ;  a  gelatinous  mass  is  the 
result,  and  on  pouring  this  into  water  the  in- 
soluble light-yellow  tinted  compound  separates 
out.  If  the  gelatinous  mass  be  left  to  itself  at 
a  temperature  below  10°,  a  small-  quantity  of 
nitrogen  tetroxide  is  given  off,  and  a  solution 
formed  which,  when  diluted  with  water,  deposits 
a  dark-yellow  tasteless  hydroxytrvnitro-albumm, 
C,,H,„,(NO,)3N,.(OH)2(SOj.OH)0„.  Both  these 
compounds  dissolve  without  alteration  in  dilute 
alkalis,  from  which  solution  they  are  precipitated 
in  yellow  flocculi  on  addition  of  acid  (0.  Loew, 
J.  pr.  [2]  5,  433).  If,  instead  of  using  nitric 
acid,  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  be  employed,  a  bitter  yellow  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  dilute  acidg, 
but  soluble  in  dilute  alkaUs,  is  obtained  which 
is  called  hexnitro-albumin  suVphomo  acid, 
C„H,„,(N0J„(S0,.0H)N„S0„ ;  on  treating  this 
vrith  ammonium  sulphide,  hexa/nddo-albumm 
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suT/phome  aciiC,5H,„,(NHj)5(S02.0H)N,8SOjj  is 
formed ;  this  is  decomposed  by  strong  alkalis 
with  evolution  of  ammonia,  and  by  nitric  aoid 
with  evolution  of  red  fumes.  It  is  insoluble  in 
dilute  acids,  but  readily  dissolves  in  concentrated 
ones  (0.  Loew,  J.  pr.  [2]  3, 180). 

Gelatinous  compounds  of  albumin  with  acids 
are  prepared  by  leaving  it  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  parchment  paper  dialyser  and  a  dilute 
acid  in  the  outer  vessel.  For  a  quantity  of 
albumin  represented  by  Lieberkiihn's  formula, 
GjjHijjNigSOj,,  the  compounds  contain  2  mols. 
nitric,  2  mols.  hydrochloric,  1  mol.  sulphuric, 
and  1^  mols.  phosphoric  aoid  (G.  S.  Johnson, 
C.  J.  27,  734). 

Casein  and  Caseinogen.  Caseinogen  is  the 
chief  proteid  in  milk.  By  the  action  of  rennet  it 
is  converted  into  a  curd  called  casein.  Caseinogen 
is  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  acetic  or 
mineral  acids,  especially  if  the  milk  be  first 
diluted ;  this  precipitate  when  freed  from  fats 
is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  dilute  acids  or 
alkalis  (and  alkaline  carbonates),  and  re-pre- 
cipitable  by  acidulation.  It  may  also  be  prepared 
from  milk  by  saturating  it  with  magnesium  sul- 
phate, followed  by  washing  the  precipitate  with 
saturated  solution  of  that  salt  till  the  washings 
contain  no  albumin,  and  then  re-dissolving  the 
precipitated  caseinogen  by  adding  water.  The 
salt  stiU  adherent  to  the  precipitate  enables  it 
to  dissolve;  the  fat  remains  undissolved  on  the 
filter.  Such  a  neutral  solution  of  caseinogen 
becomes  cloudy  on  heating,  and  the  cloudiness 
disappears  on  cooling  if  the  heating  has  not 
lasted  too  long.  Lubavin  states  that  caseinogen 
differs  from  alkali  albumin  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  (1)  when  caseinogen  is  treated  with 
caustic  potash  potassium  sulphide  is  produced ; 
(2)  on  digestion  with  artificial  gastric  juice,  casein- 
ogen yields  a  substance  containing  phosphorus, 
whereas  an  albuminate  can  be  prepared  from 
white  of  egg  which  contains  no  phosphorus 
(Lubavin,  Hc^pe-Seyler's  Med.  Chem.  Untersuch. 
1871,  463).  0.  Wurster  {B.  20,  263)  states  that 
when  hydrogen  peroxide  is  passed  through  a 
solution  of  egg  albumin  in  the  presence  of  sodium 
chloride  and  an  acid  (lactic,  acetic,  phosphoric, 
or  sulphuric)  a  proteid  insoluble  in  water  is 
thrown  down,  which  he  states  to  be  a  mixture  of 
gelatinous  acid  albumin  with  a  large  quantity  of 
proteid  similar  to  caseinogen ;  he  further  supposes 
that  hydrogen  peroxide  plays  an  important  r6U 
in  the  living  tissues  of  the  body,  and  that  the 
caseinogen  of  milk  may  be  produced  from  the 
proteids  of  the  blood  by  a  similar  means.'  The 
precipitate  produced  by  adding  ether  to  yolk  of 
egg  is  also  stated  to  have  properties  similar  to 
caseinogen  (Bopp,  A.  79,  16). 

Most  of  tbe  older  writers  use  the  word  casein 
to  include  both  it  and  caseinogen.  Different 
varieties  of  casein  have  been  described  by  differ- 
eni  observers ;  Berzelius,  Bracoimot,  and  others 
described  soluble  casein,  soluble  in  water,  and 
vnsoluble  casein,  insoluble  in  water  («.  also  Bopp, 
I.C.).  The  soluble  casein  probably  consisted  of  the 
other  proteids  present  in  milk  in  addition  to 
casein.  More  recently  the  view  has,  however,  been 
again  advanced  that  the  only  proteid  in  milk  is 
casein ;  and  that  the  apparent  presence  of  albumin 
and  other  proteids  is  due  to  the  action  of  reagents 
gi  ferments  (Duclau;:,  0,  B.  98,  373,  438,  626 ; 


E.  Pfeiffer,  Maly's  Jahrher.  14, 177).  H.  Strnve 
{J.  pr.  29,  70,  110)  distinguishes  between  casein 
which  forms  the  envelopes  of  the  fat  globules, 
and  that  which  exists  in  solution  in  the  milk ; 
both,  however,  have  the  same  properties.  A. 
Oanilewsky  {H.  7,  433)  states  that  casein  can  be 
separated  idto  caseo-protalbin,  soluble  in  hot 
50  p.c.  alcohol,  and  caseo-albumin,  insoluble  in 
that  reagent.  Hammarsten  {H.  7,  227)  has,  how- 
ever, shown  that  this  behaviour  of  casein  depends 
in  part  upon  its  content  of  calcium  phosphate, 
the  presence  of  which  impurity  depends  upon 
the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  precipitation 
of  the  casein,  which  acid  does  not  favour  the  re- 
moval of  the  salt  as  well  as  acetic  acid.  Ham- 
marsten,moreover,  showed  by  elementary  analysis 
that  casein  is  a  single  body ;  this  has  been  con- 
firmed by  Chittenden  and  Fainter  {Studies  from 
the  Lab.  of  Physiol.  Chem.,  Yale  Univ.  2,  156). 
The  two  last-named  observers  obtain  the  follow- 
ing as  the  percentage  composition  of  casein : 
C,  53-30 ;  H,  7-07  ;  N,  15-91 ;  S,  0-82 ;  P,  0-87 ; 
0,  22-03.  Hammarsten  (B.  7,  269^  and  Eitt- 
hausen  {Maly's  Jahrsber,  1873,  28)  have  also 
published  elementary  analyses  of  casein. 

It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  caseinogen  that 
when  rennet  is  added  to  mUk  a  curd  is  produced, 
which  is  composed  of  the  clotted  casein  and 
entangled  fat  globules  ;  the  whey  or  liquid  resi- 
due contains  the  sugar,  albumin,  and  salts  of  the 
milk.  The  spontaneous  coagulation  that  some- 
times occurs  in  milk  is  due  either  to  the  preci- 
pitation of  caseinogen  by  lactic  acid  formed  from 
lactose  by  fermentation,  or  to  aerobic  organisms 
which  act  like  rennet.  The  coagulation  that 
occurs  when  milk  is  boiled  is  due,  not  to  the 
casein,  but  to  the  albumin  in  the  milk.  The  fer- 
ment coagulation  is  a  process  which  is  entirely 
different  from  the  precipitation  by  acid.  A  solu- 
tion of  pure  caseinogen  in  dilute  alkali  wUl  not 
coagulate  on  the  addition  of  rennet ;  if,  however, 
a  small  quantity  of  calcium  phosphate  or  chloride 
be  added,  coagulation  readily  occurs.  If  casein- 
ogen, precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  be  weU  washed 
with  water  till  the  reaction  is  nearly  neutral,  and 
then  neutratlsed  with  solid  calcium  carbonate, 
a  pasty  mass  is  formed  which,  on  the  addition 
of  rennet  thereto,  sets  into  a  solid  clot ;  but  here 
again  if  the  caseinogen  has  been  washed  free 
from  calcium  phosphate  rennet  has  no  such 
action.  This  dependence  of  the  rennet  coagula- 
tion on  the  presence  of  earthy  phosphate  has 
been  worked  out  by  Hammarsten.  The  ferment 
causes  the  change  from  caseinogen  to  casein. 
The  lime  salt  combines  with  the  latter  and  pre- 
cipitates it.  Hammarsten  showed  that  on  the 
coagulation  of  caseinogen  by  rennet  a  whey 
albumin  easily  soluble  in  water  is  formed  in 
addition  to  the  clot  of  casein.  Soxhlet  {J.pr. 
[2]  6,  1)  states  that  alkaline  solution  of  arti- 
ficially prepared  alkali  albumin  also  coagulates 
on  the' addition  of  rennet,  but  this  statement 
has  not  been  confirmedi  Metacasein  is  a  name 
given  to  an  early  stage  of  the  action  of  rennet 
and  pancreatic  juice  on  cas&inogen.  It  coagu- 
lates by  heat  (Boberts,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  1881 ; 
Edkins,  Jom-n.  Physiol.  12, 193). 

Casein  in  the  milk  of  different  animals 
is  stated  by  Simon  to  vary  slightly ;  thus  human 
casein  is  yellowish-white,  and  very  friable  ;  it  is 
incompletely  precipitated  tVQPi  its  aqueous  solg- 
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Hon  by  alum  or  by  acetio  acM.  Casein  from 
eow'a  milk  is  less  soluble  in  water,  and  becomes 
viscid  and  horny  on  drying.  Canine  mUk  gives 
a  casein  which  does  not  become  viscid  and  horny 
when  dried,  and  is  less  soluble  in  water.  Human 
casein  is  much  more  easily  digested  than  that  of 
cow's  milk,  which  is  more  viscid,  and  sets  into 
a  more  solid  clot  under  the  influence  of  the 
rennet  ferment  of  the  gastric  juice.  For  recent 
papers  on  casein  see  Binger,  Jawm.  Physiol.  11, 
464 ;  12, 164 ;  Halliburton,  11, 459  ;  SebeUen,  12, 
95 ;  Hewlett,  13,  798. 

Class  IV.,  Pkoteoses. — Under  the  name  pro- 
teose it  is  convenient  to  include  the  large  number 
of  products  which  are  intermediate  in  the  for- 
mation of  peptones  from  other  proteids.  Sinular 
substances  are  formed  by  the  action  of  both  the 
peptic  and  tryptic  ferment ;  those  formed  from 
fibrin  or  egg  albumin  have  received  the  name  of 
albumose;  from  globulin,  globulose ;  from  casein, 
caseose ;  from  vitellin,  vitellose,  &a.  These 
various  substances  resemble  each  other  in  their 
general  reactions,  and  differ  from  one  another  in 
origin,  slightly  in  percentage  composition,  and 
in  a  few  minor  reactions.  The  albumoses  are 
those  which  have  been  most  studied.  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  describe  the  properties  of  the 
varieties  of  albumose.  The  globuloses,  vitelloses, 
&c.,  are  divided  into  similar  varieties,  with  corre- 
sponding prefixes. 

The  properties  of  these  substances  have 
been  chiefly  worked  out  by  Euhne  and  Chitten- 
den. The  names  first  given  to  them  were  pro- 
peptone  (Kiihne)  and  a  peptone  (Meissner). 
Kuhne  then  adopted  the  name  albumose,  and 
subdivided  the  albumoses  into  hemi-albumoses, 
those  which  are  converted  into  hemi-peptones, 
and  anti-albumoses,  those  which  are  converted 
into  anti-peptones.  Ampho-albumose  is  a  term 
which  includes  both  hemi-  and  anti-  varieties. 

The  following  are  the  chief  albumoses : 

(i.)  Proto-albumose,  soluble  in  distilled 
water  and  weak  saline  solutions,  partly  precipi- 
tated by  saturating  its  acidified  solutions  with 
sodium  chloride.  It  is  also  precipitated  by  mer- 
curic chloride  and  by  copper  sulphate. 

(ii.)  Hetero-albumose,  insoluble  in  dis- 
tilled water,  soluble  in  weak  saline  solutions, 
and  completely  precipitated  therefrom  either  by 
dialysing  out  the  salt  or  by  saturation  with 
sodium  chloride.  It  is  precipitable  by  mercuric 
chloride  only  in  acid  solutions ;  it  is  precipitated 
by  copper  sulphate.  By  heating  its  saline  solu- 
tions a  cloudiness  is  produced,  which  is  not 
caused  by  the  formation  of  coagulated  proteid, 
since  it  readily  disappears  on  the  addition  of 
weak  acid  or  alkali.  By  the  action  of  alcohol 
hetero-albumose  is  partially  converted  into  an 
insoluble  product  (dys-albumose). 

(iii.)  Deutero-albumose.  This  is  the 
albumose  most  nearly  allied  to  peptone.  It  is 
soluble  in  distilled  water,  and  in  saline  solutions ; 
it  is  not  precipitated  by  saturation  with  sodium 
chloride.  It  is  precipitable  by  nitric  acid  only 
in  the  presence  of  excess  of  salt,  and  then  does 
not  dissolve  so  readily  on  heating  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  albumoses.  It  is  precipitable  by 
mercuric  chloride,  but  not  by  copper  sulphate. 
It  can  be  separated  from  peptones  by  saturation 
vith  ammonium  sulphate,  which  precipitates 


deutero-albumose  but  not  peptones.  For  latest 
work  on  this  see  Eiihne,  Z.  B.  29, 1. 

The  above  reactions  are  those  in  which  the 
albumoses  differ  from  one  another;  they  re- 
semble one  another  in  their  characteristic  be- 
haviour with  nitric  acid  (already  described),  and 
in  giving  the  biuret  reaction.  Neumeister  says 
that  in  the  formation  of  peptones  from  albumin, 
in  the  first  stage  of  digestion,  proto-albumose 
(chiefly  a  hemi-product),  hetero-albumose,  and 
anti-albumid  (an  insoluble  product  only  par- 
tially further  changed,  and  that  into  antipep- 
tone)  are  formed.  Deutero-albumose  is  in  all 
cases  an  intermediate  product  between  these  and 
the  final  peptones. 

The  followingare  the  chief  papers  published 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  On  albumoses: 
Kuhne  and  Chittenden,  Z.  B.  20,  11 ;  B.  Neu- 
meister, ibid.  23,  381 ;  Chittenden  and  Bolton, 
Studies  from  the  Physiol.  Lab.,  Yale  Univ.  2, 
126.  On  globuloses:  Kuhne  and  Chittenden, 
Z.  B.  22,  409.  On  vitelloses :  Neumeister,  ibid. 
23,  402.  On  caseoses :  Chittenden  and  Painter, 
Studies  from  the  Physiol.  Labi,  Yale  Univ.  2, 
156.  On  the  digestion  of  casein :  H.  Thierfelder, 
B.  10,  577.  On  benzoylated  ethers  of  the  albu- 
moses :  Schrotter,  B.  22, 1950. 

Class  V.,  Peptones. — The  general  reactions 
of  these  substances  and  of  their  chief  varieties, 
hemi-  and  anti-  peptone,  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. It  is  only  since  the  introduction  of  the 
method  of  separating  them  from  other  proteids 
by  saturating  a  solution  containing  such  a  mix- 
ture with  ammonium  sulphate  that  they  have 
been  obtained  free  from  proteoses.  Most  of  the 
peptones  of  commerce  consist  almost  entirely  ot 
proteoses.  Peptones  have  also  been  described 
as  occurring  in  milk,  and  in  certain  animal  and 
vegetable  tissues,  whereas  these  proteids  are  in 
reality  proteoses  artificially  formed  during  mani- 
pulation. Certain  properties  previously  ascribed 
to  peptones,  e.g.  a  power  of  preventing  blood  from 
coagulating  after  intravenous  injection,  are  now 
known  to  be  due  to  proteoses. 

When  peptones  are  formed  artificially  a  bitter 
taste  is  developed;  what  this  is  due  to  is  un- 
known. Pure  peptone  has  a  meaty  or  cheesy 
taste ;  the  albumoses  are  also  free  from  bitter- 
ness. It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  dry  pure 
peptone,  and  when  dry  it  hisses  and  froths,  with 
evolution  of  heat  on  the  addition  of  water. 

Anti-peptone — and  the  same  appears  to  be 
true  of  other  anti-  products  of  digestion  {e.g. 
anti-albumid) — do  not  only  not  yield  leucine  and 
tyrosine  on  further  pancreatic  digestion,  but 
appear  not  to  contain  the  tyrosine  radicle ;  they 
do  not  give  Millon's  reaction,  and  do  not  yield 
tyrosine  on  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid. 

(For  the  most  recent  paper  on  peptones,  me- 
thods of  purification,  and  ultimate  analysis,  see 
Euhne  and  Chittenden,  Z.  B.  22,  423.) 

Class  VI.,  Insoloele  pkoteids. 

FibriUi  j?his  is  the  proteid  formed  from 
fibrinogen,  probably  under  the  influence  of  a 
ferment  derived  from  the  white  corpuscles  of 
the  blood.  It  is  owing  to  its  formation  that 
blood  clots  after  withdrawal  from  the  body  (see 
Blood).  It  may  be  prepared  pure  by  washing 
the  clot  free  from  corpuscles  by  a  stream  of 
water,  or  better,  by  allowing  the  plasma  freed 
from  corpuscles  to  coagulate,  and  then  it  ia 
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washed  free  from  other  proteids  by  water.  It  is 
a  white  elastic  solid,  usually  exhibiting  fibrilla- 
tion under  a  high  magnifying  power.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  partially  soluble  in  dilute  saline 
solutions,  the  proteid  which  goes  into  solution 
having  the  properties  of  serum  globulin.  Fibrin 
possesses  the  power  of  liberating  oxygen  from 
solutions  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  Fibrin  swells 
up  in  cold  weak  hydrochloric  acid  (O'l  p.o.) ;  it 
dissolves,  forming  acid  albumin,  on  heating  it 
with  weak  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is-readily  digested 
by  pepsin  or  trypsin,  yielding  albumoses  and 
peptones.  Hasebroek  (ff.  11,  348)  and  A.  Herr- 
mann (ibid.  11,  508)  state  that  a  first  product  in 
the  digestion  of  fibrin  is  a  substance  with  many 
of  the  properties  of  fibrinogen.  (For  elementary 
analyses  and  varieties  of  fibrin  see  Hammarsten, 
Pf.  22,  484 ;  30,  437.    See  also  Fibrinogen.) 

Coagulated  proteid.  This  is  proteid  con- 
verted by  hieat  or  alcohol  into  a  coagulu'm.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  or  dilute  acids  or  alkalis ;  it 
is,  however,  like  fibrin,  readily  digestible  by 
proteolytic  ferments. 

Lardacein  (so-called  amyloid  or  albuminoid 
substance).  This  is  formed  in  the  disease  known 
as  waxy  degeneration,  the  cells  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  other  organs  being  replaced  by  this 
substance.  It  is  coloured  brownish-red  by  iodine, 
hence  the  name  amyloid  (Virchow).  Kekulfi 
and  Schmidt  showed  that  it  was  a  proteid.  It  is 
insoluble,  Uke  coagulated  proteid,  and  it  has 
been  usually  stated  that  it  is  not  dissolved  by 
gastric  juice.  Kostiurina  (C.  0.  1887,  120) 
finds,  however,  that  it  is  soluble  in  pepsin  solu- 
tion acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  vegetable  proteids  have  the  same  general 
reactions,  and  may  be  divided  into  the  same 
classes  as  the  animal  proteids.  Their  percentage 
composition  is  also  approximately  the  same,  but 
varies  vdth  individual  members  of  the  group,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  animal  proteids.  Leucine, 
tyrosine,  asparagine,  and  other  amides  are  found 
in  plants,  which  may  perhaps  be  stages  in  the 
formation  of  proteids  from  the  union  of  inorganic 
nitrogen  with  certain  non-nitrogenous  compounds 
in  the  plant  tissues  (C.  O.  MuUer,  L.  V.  1886, 326). 
Various  observers  have  found  in  vegetable  tissues 
a  crystallisable  proteid,  often  spoken  of  as  an 
albumin,  but  which  has  since  been  shown  to 
consist  of  a  globulin  (vitellin).  These  crystals 
were  first  observed  by  Hartig  (Botan.  Zeitung, 
1885, 881).  Maschke  obtained  crystals  from  Para 
nuts  by  extracting  them  with  water  at  50°  ;  the 
crystals  formed  on  evaporating  this  extract  at 
the  same  temperature  (J.  pr.  74,  436).  Similar 
crystals  have  been  obtained  by  Sohmiedeberg 
(H.  1,  205),  by  Drechsel  {J.  pr.  [2]  19,  331), 
Eitthausen  (J.  pr.  131,  481).  G.  Grubler  ob- 
tained octahedral  crystals  from  pumpkin  seeds 
and  castor-oil  seeds  by  cooling  to  7°  a  sodium 
chloride  extract  of  the  seeds  made  at  70°  (J.  pr. 
131,  105).  The  aleurone  ■  grains  of  plants  have 
been  investigated  by  S.  H.  Vines  (Pr.  30,  387  ; 
31, 62) ;  in  the  peony,  castor-oil  plant,  blue  lupin, 
and  many  other  plants.  Vines  found  that  the 
grains  are  either  wholly  or  partially  composed  of 
proteids,  and  classifies  them  according  to  whether 

(1)  they  are  soluble  in  water,  in  which  case  they 
consist  of  vegetable  peptone  or  hemi-albumose, 

(2)  soluble  in  10  p.o.  sodium  chloride  solution, 
and  (3)  partially  soluble  in  10  p.c.  sodium  chloride 


solution.  In  the  two  latter  cases  globulins  and 
albumins  are  also  present.  For  recent  work  on 
crystallised  vegetable  proteids  see  Osborne,  Am. 
14,  No.  8. 

Class  I.,  VBOBTAaiiB  albumins. — In  addition 
to  the  crystalline  body  just  described,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  in  our  classification  is  properly  in 
the  next  group,  there  are  in  vegetable  juices 
true  albumins.  These  have  been  prepared  and 
analysed  from  rye  by  Jones  (A.  40,  66),  from 
wheat  flour  by  Dumas  and  Cahours  (A.  Oh.  [8] 
vi),  by  Boussingault  (ibid.  [2]  63,  225),  from 
potatoes  by  Billing  (A.  58,  806),  in  the  latex  of 
several  caovitchouo-yielding  plants  by  J.  E. 
Green  (Pr.  4'0, 28),  and  in  papaw  juice  by  Martin 
(J.  Physiol.  6,  336).  Such  albumins  are  coagu- 
lated by  heat  at  about  70°,  and  are  not  precipi- 
tated by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride,  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  nor  by  acetic  acid.  The 
myrosin  of  mustard  seeds  also  resembles  vege- 
table albumin,  and  myco-protein  from  yeast  and 
bacteria  is  also  stated  to  be  an  albumin 
(SchafSer,  J.pr.  131,  302). 

Class  II.,  Veobtable  olobulins. — These 
were  first  described  by  Vines  (l.c.),  and  have  since 
been  classified  by  Martin  (Proc.  Physiol.  Soa. 
1887,  8),  who  has  found  them  in  the  flour  of 
wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  in  papaw  juice,  and  in 
the  seeds  of  Abrus  precatorius  (jequirity).  He 
divides  them  into  two  classes :  vegetable  myosins 
&nd  vegetable  paraglobulins.  The  myosins  co- 
agulate at  55°-60°,  are  precipitated  by  dialysing 
the  salt  away  from  their  solutions;  but  this 
precipitate  is  no  longer  a  globulin,  being  in- 
soluble in  saline  solutions.  It  has  the  properties 
of  an  albuminate,  i.e.  soluble  in  weak  acid  or 
alkali  and  precipitated  by  neutralisation.  A 
similar  transformation  occurs  when  a  solution 
of  the  myosin,  especially  a  dilute  solution,  is 
placed  in  an  incubator  at  35°-40°  for  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours.  The  vegetable  paraglobulins 
coagulate  at  70°-75°C.,  and  are  not  transformed 
into  albuminates,  either  by  dialysis  or  by  a  long 
exposure  to  a  temperature  of  35°-40°.  This 
classification  does  not  include  plant  vitelUn 
(phytoviteUin),  the  crystalline  form  of  which  has 
-been  already  alluded  to.  The  crystals  are  mem- 
braneless,  doubly  refracting,  and  the  proteid  of 
which  they  consist  has  all  the  reactions  of 
vitellin  prepared  from  yolk  of  egg.  This  vitellin 
was  found  to  be  free  from  nuclein  and  lecithin, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  purest  globulin  yet 
known.  Elementary  analysis  gave  C  52'43, 
H  7-12,  N  18-1,  S  0-55  p.c.  (For  further  ana- 
lyses of  vegetable  proteids  see  Barbifire,  J.pr. 
126,  lU.) 

Class  III.,  Veobtablb  albuminatbs. — Legn- 
mia  and  conglutin,  Legumin,  or  vegetable 
casein,  was  discovered  by  Einhof  in  1805,  and 
called  by  him  v6g6to-animale  (N.  allgem.  J.  D. 
Ch.  V. ;  A.  Gehlen,  vi.  126,  548),  in  peas, 
beans,  and  lentils.  Proust,  H.  Vogel,  BouUay, 
Braconnot,  and  Liebig  considered  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  casein  of  milk.  Dumas  and 
Cahours  found  that  it  contained  less  carbon  and 
more  nitrogen  than  casein  (Gerhardt,  Traiti,  4, 
491).  The  composition  and  properties  of  this 
proteid  have  been  more  recently  studied  by 
Eitthausen.  He  prepared  it  by  extracting  pul- 
verised peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  vetches  with 
dilute  alkali,  precipitating  the  strained  liquid 
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with  acetio  acid,  washing  the  precipitate 
with  alcohol  on  a  filter,  and  finally  drying  over 
sulphuric  acid.  It  dissolves  both  in  cold  and 
boiling  water;  on  analysis  the  following  per- 
centages were  obtained  :  From  peas,  lentils, 
vetches,  and  field  beans  —  0  51-48  ;  H  7-02 ; 
N  16-77  ;  0  24-32  ;  S  0-40.  From  garden 
beans— 0  51-48  ;  H  6-92 ;  N  41-71 ;  O  26-35 ; 
S  0-45.  Treated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  yields 
leucine,  tyrosine,  glutamic,  and  aspartic  acids. 
The  legumin  of  almonds  and  lupines,  called  by 
Bitthausen  conglutin,  is  richer  in  nitrogen,  more 
glutinous,  and  more  soluble  in  acetic  acid  (Bitt- 
hausen, J.  pr.  103;  65,  78,  193,  273;  [2]  26, 
several  papers ;  Z.  [2]  iv.  528,  541 ;  vi.  126 ; 
Qm.  xviii.  427, 437).  Legumin  differing  slightly 
in  properties  and  composition  has  been  prepared 
from  many  other  sources. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  vast  amount  of 
work  which  has  been  done  on  this  subject,  and 
which  is  only  briefiy  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  the  existence  of  this  substance  is 
now  pretty  generally  denied.  Fresh  seeds  or 
vegetable  tissues  and  juices  contain  no  proteids 
of  the  casein  or  albuminate  group,  and  all  the 
substances  hitherto  designated  plant  casein  are 
artificial  products  produced  by  the  alkali  used 
to  extract  them  from  the  various  globulins 
and  albumins  which  exist  there  normally 
(Hoppe  -  Seyler,  Physiol.  Ohemie,  Theil  i.  76). 
Although  Bitthausen  defends  his  views  (C.  6. 
1877,  667,  586)  on  the  ground  chiefly  of  the 
concordance  of  numerous  elementary  analyses, 
the  recent  work  of  Vines,  Green,  and  Martin 
confirms  Hoppe-Seyler's  statement.  For  proteids 
of  oats  see  Osborne,  Am.  13,  327,  385 ;  14,  212  ; 
of  maize,  Osborne  a.  Chittenden,  ibid.  13,  453, 
529  ;  14,  20 ;  of  flax,  Osborne,  ibid.  14,  No.  8. 

Class  IV. — Vegetable  pbotboses.  —  These 
were  first  described  by  Vines  (Z.c.)  in  aleurone 
grains,  and  spoken  of  as  hemi-albumose  by 
him.  They  were  previously  regarded  as  pep- 
tones. Martin  (J.  Physiol.  6,  336)  has  given 
the  name  phytalbumose  to  these  substances. 
In  papaw  juice  he  found  two  phytalbumoses  : 
o  -  phytalbumose,  with  which  the  ferment 
papaon  is  associated  ;  this  resembles  the 
proto  -  albumose  of  Kflhne  a.  Chittenden,  but 
differs  from  it  in  the  fact  that  copper  sul- 
phate and  saturation  with  sodium  chloride  do 
not  precipitate  it ;  ^-phytalbumose,  which  re- 
sembles hetero-albumose,  except. that  it  is  not 
precipitated  by  dialysing  out  the  salts  from  its 
solutions,  nor  by  copper  sulphate,  nor  by  mer- 
curic chloride.  Green  {Pr.  40, 28)  has  described 
an  albumose  in  latex;  and  Martin  has  found 
another  albumose — insoluble  phytalbumose — in 
wheaten  flour  {Brit.  Med.  Jour.  1886,  2, 104 ;  see 
also  under  Gldien). 

Class  V.  —  Veoetable  peptones.  —  True 
peptone  does  not  apparently  exist  as  such  in 
vegetable  tissue;  as  the  result  of  peptic  or  pan- 
creatic digestion,  however,  peptones  are  formed 
with  intermediate  products  (proteoses),  as  in 
the  case  of  animal  proteids.  Some,  moreover, 
are  further  acted  on  yielding  leucine  and  tyrosine. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  digestion  of 
the  proteids  of  papaw  juice  by  papajin,  a  pro- 
teolytic ferment  present  in  that  juice,  no  true 
peptones,  but  only  phytalbumoses,  are  formed. 
Fapajin,  however,  which  acts  like  trypsin  best  in 
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an  alkaline  medium,  forms  true  peptones  with 
animal  proteids  (Martin,  /.  Physiol.  5,  213 ;  6, 
336).  For  ferments  in  pineapple  juice  see 
Chittenden,  Trans.  Connecticut  Acad.  8,  1.  It 
appears  probable  that  such  ferments  are  wide- 
spread in  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  convert  the 
proteid  of  the  cotyledons  into  peptone-like  sub- 
stances, and  so  render  it  available  for  food  in  the 
growing  plant. 

Class  VI. — Insoluble  vegetable  proteids. — 
Gluten.  This  is  the  most  important  of  the 
vegetable  proteids  which  falls  under  this  head. 
When  wheat  flour  is  made  into  a  paste  its 
stickiness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  gluten,  which 
can  be  obtained  free  from  starch  by  washing  the 
paste  with  water;  this  is  most  conveniently 
done  by  kneading  the  paste  in  a  muslin  bag 
under  running  water.  Gluten  is  tenacious, 
almost  tasteless,  of  a  light  brownish-grey  colour ; 
on  being  burnt  it  emits  the  smell  of  burnt  horn, 
and  on  destructive  distillation  yields  the  same 
products  as  animal  proteids.  It  dissolves  in 
strong  acids  and  alkalis;  it  also  dissolves,  but 
very  slowly,  in  0-2  p.c.  hydrochloric  acid 
(Bouchardat,  C.  B.  14,  962).  Gluten  has  been 
stated  to  possess  amylolytio  powers,  converting 
starch  first  into  dextrin  and  then  into  dextrose. 
Taddei  {Oiomale  fisica  di  BrugnaUlU,  12,  360) 
flrst  showed  that  gluten  consists  of  two  sub- 
stances—  one  soluble,  the  other  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  Bitthausen  called  the  part  insoluble 
in  alcohol  vegetable  fibrin,  and  the  part  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  to  which  the  stickiness  of  the 
gluten  is  due,  he  subdivided  into  two  substances, 
mucedi/n  or  vegetable  mucin,  and  glutrni,  gliadin 
or  vegetable  gelatin.  These  are  extracted  with 
boiling  alcohol  of  70-80  p.c.  This  extract 
becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  and  after  half  the 
alcohol  has  been  distilled  off  mucedin  is  de- 
posited in  flocouli.  It  may  be  purified  by  re- 
dissolving  it  in  hot  alcohol,  and  re-precipitating 
by  cooling.  The  gliadin  remains  in  solution  in 
cold  alcohol.  Mucedin  is  soluble  in  cold  dilute 
acetic  acid,  but  when  precipitated  from  this 
solution  by  ammonia,  or  left  in  contact  with  or 
boiled  with  water  or  dilute  alcohol,  it  is  con- 
verted into  an  insoluble  substance  like  fibrin. 
GUadin  forms  a  solution  in  alcohol  which  re- 
sembles varnish ;  on  evaporating  the  alcohol  it 
is  obtained  in  a  form  resembling  animal  gelatin. 
It  is  more  soluble  in  hot  than  cold  water,  and  is 
precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  basic  lead  acetate, 
and  mercuric  chloride.  The  analyses  of  crude 
gluten,  and  of  glutin,  give  approximately  the 
same  percentage  composition  as  other  proteids 
(Bitthausen,  J.  pr.  74, 193,  384). 

Gunsberg  (J.pr.  86, 213)  regards  mucedin  as 
consisting  simply  of  fragments  of  suspended 
fibrin;  he  states  that  gliadin  is  also  not  a  distinct 
proximate  principle,  for  cold  water  extracts  from 
it  a  brown  substance  containing  nitrogen  and 
sulphur,  and  the  residue  has  nearly  the  same 
composition  as  animal  gelatin.  Martin  {Brit, 
Med.  low.  1886,  2,  104)  has  shown  that  gluten 
does  not  exist 'in  fiour  as  such,  but  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  water  (perhaps  also  by  a  ferment 
action)  on  the  proteids  pre-existent  in  the  flour. 
The  doctrine  of  a  ferment  action  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  washing  flour  with  water  at  a  low 
temperature  (2°C.)  does  not  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  gluten.    Johannsen  {^Ann.  Agronom.  14, 
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420)  has  advanced  e-ridenoe  against  the  ferment 

theory.    Gluten  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and 

in  10  to  15  p.c.  sodium  chloride  solution.    It 

dissolves  partially  in  alcohol  and  in  boiling  water. 

Both  these  extracts  contain  the  same  substance, 

which  is  an  albumose  (insoluble  phytalbumose), 

and  it  corresponds  to  Bitthausen's  mucedin  and 

gliadin.     The  insoluble  residue,  which  is  not 

sticky,  may  still  be  called  gluten  fibrin,  and  it  is 

soluble  in  0-2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid.    The 

flour  itself  contains  two  proteids :  (1)  A  myosin 

coagulating  between  66°  and  60°,  precipitated  by 

sodium  chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate ;  and 

(2)  a  soluble  phytalbumose.  Both  can  be  extracted 

from  flour  by  10-15  p.c.  sodimn  chloride  solution. 

They  are  considered  to  be  the  precursors  of 

gluten,  according  to  the  following  scheme : 

Gluten—  i CHuten-fibrin — precursor:  myosin 

1  Insoluble  albumose— precursor:  soluble  albumose 

The  more  wheaten  flour  has  been  extracted 
with  a  10  or  15  p.c.  sodium  chloride  solution 
the  less  is  the  yield  of  gluten  when  it  is  subse- 
quently treated  with  water. 

The  proportion  of  gluten  in  wheat  flour 
varies  considerably  according  to  climate,  soil, 
temperature,  &o. ;  the  best  flour  containing 
10-11  P.O.,  inferior  kinds  8-9  p.c.  In  the 
moist  state  gluten  weighs  about  three  times  as 
much  as  when  dry.  The  flours  of  barley,  rye, 
and  oats  contain  only  a  trace  of  gliacUn,  or 
albumose,  as  it  may  now  be  regarded;  hence 
these  flours,  containing  mostly  gluten-fibrin  orits 
precursor,  cannot  be  made  into  such  a  sticky 
paste  as  can  be  made  with  wheat  flour.  Gliadin 
also  does  not  exist  in  leguminous  seeds ;  it  is 
said  to  be  present  in  the  juice  of  the  grape  and 
other  fruits,  and  is  held  in  solution  there  by 
tartaric  or  other  vegetable  acids. 

Appendix  A. — Proteids  in  wrine.  Normal 
urine  contains  no  proteid.  The  chief  facts  con- 
cerning proteids  in  morbid  urine  are  treated  fully 
in  medical  works  (MacMunn's  CUn.  Chem.  of 
Urine,  Halliburton's  Chem.  Physiol.),  but  may 
be  here  briefly  summarised  as  follows : 

When  urine  contains  blood  (which  may  be 
detected  by  the  microscope  or  spectroscope)  or 
pus  (which may  be  also  detected  microscopically), 
it  of  necessity  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
proteid  derived  from  these  contaminations.  In 
paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  the  urine  may  con- 
tain hemoglobin  or  methsemoglobin  indepen- 
dently of  the  presence  of  blood  corpuscles.  In 
the  various  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  the  un- 
healthy kidney  allows  the  proteids  of  the  blood 
to  diffuse  into  the  urine,  the  most  common 
and  abundant  being  serum  albumin.  Serum 
globulin  is  usually  also  present,  and  is  recog- 
nised by  the  fact  that  saturation  with  magnesium 
sulphate  in  the  neutralised  urine  precipitates  it 
(A.  Ott,  0. 0. 1886,  640).  A  crystalline  globulin 
was  found  in  urine  by  Faton,  Lab.  Bep.  B.  Coll. 
Phys.  Edin.  4,  47. 

dlinioal  observers  do  not  as  a  rule  attempt  to 
distinguish,  however,  between  the  various  forms 
of  proteid  that  dccur  in  urine,  but  speak  of  them 
all  under  the  name  of  albumin.  The  most  com- 
monly applied  tests  for  its  detection  are : — (1)  To 
boil  the  upper  part  of  a  test  tube  full  of  urme ; 
any  cloudiness  produced  is  then  seen  in  contrast 
to  the  clear  urine  below.  If  any  precipitate 
occurs  it  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acidi  so  distia- 


guishing  it  from  phosphates.  If  the  urine  Is 
neutral  or  alkaline  it  is  necessary  always  to 
acidify  with  acetic  acid  either  before  or  after 
boiling,  in  order  to  obtain  a  precipitate.  The 
clinical  method  of  estimating  the  proteid  quanti- 
tatively has  been  already  described.  (2)  Nitric 
acid  causes  a  precipitate  in  the  cold.  If  urine 
contains  but  little  proteid,  it  may  be  detected  by 
pouring  the  urine  on  to  the  surface  of  _  some 
nitric  acid  in  a  narrow  test  tube,  the  ring  of 
precipitate  at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids  is 
then  clearly  seen  (Heller).  The  difficulty  of 
carrying  nitric  acid  about  has  led  to  the  adop- 
tion more  recently  of  methods  in  which  test 
papers  saturated  with  various  reagents,  picric 
acid,  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  &o.,  are  added  to 
the  urine.  A  committee  of  the  Clinical  Society 
have  recently  presented  a  report  in  which  the 
relative  advantages  of  various  methods  of  detect- 
ing albumin  in  urine  are  discussed  {Clin.  Soc. 
Trans.  19,  339).  They  have  investigated  Dr. 
Oliver's  test  papers  just  mentioned ;  Dr.  Pavy's 
pellets  of  citric  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide; 
Dr.  Johnson's  picric  acid  solution ;  Sir  W. 
Boberts's  acid  brine  test;  acetic  acid  and  boiling 
nitric  acid ;  and  a  solution  of  potassio-mercuric 
iodide  with  citric  acid.  The  last  named  is  the 
most  delicate  reagent  in  the  list;  the  test  papers 
and  pellets  are  not  so  delicate  but  are  more  con- 
venient; the  picric  acid  test  has  the  advantage 
of  being  also  applicable  for  recognising  (after  the 
addition  of  potash)  sugar  as  well  as  albumin. 

Besides  albumin  and  globulin  in  urine,  other 
proteids  may  sometimes  occur ;  viz.  (1)  egg  al- 
bumin— this  occurs  after  a  very  large  ingestion 
of  eggs  as  food;  (2)  Bence-Jones  albumin,  so 
called  after  its  first  observer,  has  been  shown  to 
be  a  form  of  hemi-albumose — it  occurs  in  cases 
of  osteomalacia;  (3)  peptones  or  deutero-albu- 
mose  occurs  in  many  suppurative  diseases,  and 
doubtless  originates  from  the  disintegration  of 
pus  cells ;  (4)  casein  has  been  stated  to  occur  in 
chylous  urine,  but  there  are  considerable  doubts 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement ;  (5)  mucin 
occurs  not  only  in  suspension  in  the  mucus  from 
the  urinary  tract,  but  it  appears  to  be  occa- 
sionally present  dissolved  in  the  urine — it  is 
precipitable  therefrom  by  acetic  acid.  It  is  pro- 
bably not  true  mucin,  but  a  nucleo-albumin. 

AppenddcB. — Proteids  as  poisons.  For  effects 
on  blood  pressure,  &o.,  of  albumoses  andpeptones, 
V.  Pollitzer,  J.  Physiol.  7,  283.  The  poison  of 
venomous  snakes  has  also  been  shown  to  depend 
on  the  proteids  contained  therein  (Weir  Mitchell), 
and  not  to  any  alkaloid,  ptomaine,  or  cobrio  acid 
(W.  Blyth,  An.  1,  204).  Wolfenden  has  sepa- 
rated a  globulin,  alDumin,  syntonin-,  and  albu- 
mose from  the  venom  of  the  cobra  and  daboia ; 
for  the  action  of  these  v.  J.  Physiol.  7,  327 ;  see 
also  Kanthack,  ibid.  13,  272.  The  poisonous 
principle  abrin  of  Abrus  or  Jequirity  is  also 
proteid  (Martin,  Pr.  42,  331).  The  subject  of 
proteid  poisons  has  recently  risen  into  pro- 
minence, as  it  is  found  that  the  micro-organisms 
of  many  diseases  produce  these  toxalbumoses. 
Koch's  tuberculin  owes  its  activity  to  similar 
substances.  The  poisons  produced  in  anthrax, 
diphtheria,  &o.,  are  also  proteid  in  nature.  For 
references  see  Halliburton's  Chem.  Physiol.  Ger- 
man translation;  Martin,  Brit.  Med.  Journal, 
March  and  April  1892.     On  the  other  hand, 
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certain  proteids  (globulins  or  nnoleo-albumins) 
are  protective  and  destroy  mioro-organisms. 
They  are  termed  alexines  by  Daremberg,  Buch- 
ner,  and  Hankin.  For  Hankin's  most  re- 
cent paper,  see  Centr.  Bacterial.  12,  Nos,  22 
and  23. 

Appendix  0. — Albummoids.  The  term  'al- 
buminoid '  is  stUl  used  by  some  synonymously 
with  proteid;  it  will  be  here  restricted  to  a 
number  of  substances  which  resemble  proteids 
in  many  points,  but  which  difier  from  them  in 
others. 

Collagen.  This  is  the  substance  of  which 
the  white  fibres  of  connective  tissue  are  com- 
posed, and  which  by  the  action  of  boiling  water 
is  converted  into  gelatin.  Collagen  is  prepared 
from  tendons  by  Bollett's  process  as  follows :  the 
finely-divided  tissue  is  soaked  in  water  to  remove 
proteids,  and  then  for  some  days  in  lime  water 
to  dissolve  the  mucin-bolding  cementing  sub- 
stance between  the  fibres.  The  insoluble  matter 
is  washed  first  with  water,  then  with  weak  acetic 
acid,  and  then  again  with  water.  The  residue 
consists  of  collagen,  mixed,  however,  with  small 
quantities  of  elastin  and  nuclein.  With  very 
dilute  acids  or  alkalis  collagen  swells  and  be- 
comes transparent. 

The  organic  material  which  composes  one- 
third  of  the  substance  of  bone  consists  mainly 
of  a  substance  identical  with  collagen,  and  which 
has  been  termed  ossein  by  some  writers.  The 
organic  basis  of  dentine  (but  not  of  the  enamel 
of  tooth)  is  also  collagenous. 

Gelatin.  When  the  white  fibres  are  subjected 
to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  or  of  water  heated 
under  pressure,  as  in  a  Fapin's  digester,  or  to  the 
long-continued  action  of  dilute  acids  at  the  or- 
dinary temperature,  they  dissolve,  and  the  solu- 
tion contains  a  substance  called  gelatin.  Gelatin 
may  be  similarly  prepared  from  bones.  Isin- 
glass is  gelatin  prepared  from  the  swimming 
bladder  of  the  sturgeon;  an  inferior  kind  is 
made  from  fish  bones.  Glue  is  the  crude  pro- 
duct obtained  by  boiling  down  hides,  bones,  &c. 
(«.  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  dc,  [2]  324,  376). 
Pure  gelatin  is  prepared  from  commercial  gela- 
tin by  soaking  the  latter  in  distUled  water  for 
some  days  to  remove  salts ;  it  is  then  dissolved 
in  hot  distilled  water,  and  filtered  while  hot  into 
90  p.c.  alcohol.  The  gelatin  separates  in  the 
form  of  white  thready  masses,  which  can  be 
subsequently  dried.  Thus  prepared  it  contains 
only  0-6  p.c.  of  ash. 

Gelatin  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  hot 
water;  on  cooling  the  hot  watery  solution  it 
sets  into  a  jelly  (gelatinises) ;  this  property  is 
possessed  by  solutions  as  weak  as  1  p.o.,  it  is 
lost  by  prolonged  boiling,  or  instantly  by  heating 
to  140^  in  sealed  tubes.  Gelatin  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Aqueous  solu- 
tions are  powerfully  Isevorotatory,  the  rotatory 
power  being  infiuenced  by  the  temperature  and 
reaction  of  solution;  at  30°[o]d=  —130  (Hoppe- 
Seyler),  Gelatin  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid  nor  by  a  solution  of  lead  acetate ;  it  may  be 
thus  distinguished  from  chondrin.  It  is  not 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide,  nor  by  the  majority  of  metallic  salts 
which  precipitate  proteids.  Tannic  acid  even 
in  very  dilute  solutions  precipitates  it ;  it  is  on 
the  formation  of  the  last-named  precipitate  that 


the  conversion  of  hides  into  leather  is  brought 
about. 

Schiitzenberger  and  Bourgeois  ascribe  to 
gelatin  the  formula  0,„B.y^^'S{,fl^.  Hofmeister 
{B.  2,  315)  finds  that  by  heating  gelatin  it  loses 
water,  and  is  converted  into  collagen,  which  he 
therefore  considers  an  anhydride  of  gelatin ;  his 
formula  for  gelatin  is  G,„2H,5,N5,0,5. 

By  the  action  of  boiling  water,  gelatin  loses 
after  25  hours  its  power  of  gelatinising,  and  it  is 
split  up  into  two  peptone-like  bodies,  semiglutin 
(sparingly  soluble  in  70-80  p.c.  alcohol  and  pre- 
cipitated by  platinum  tetrachloride)  and  hemi- 
collin  (soluble  in  70-80  p.c.  alcohol,  not  pre- 
cipitated by  platinum  tetrachloride).  Similar 
substances  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
peptic  or  pancreatic  ferment,  but  ultimately 
true  gelatin  peptones  (notprecipitable  by  satura- 
tion with  ammonium  sulphate),  leucine,  glyco- 
cine,  and  volatile  fatty  acids  are  formed.  (The 
foregoing  account  of  gelatin  is  very  largely 
taken  from  Gamgee's  Physiol.  Chem.,  p.  9S52.y 
Many  bacteria  liquefy  gelatine.  On  digestion  of 
gelatin  see  Chittenden,  J.  Physiol.  12,  23,  34. 
The  most  recent  work  on  the  decomposition 
products  of  gelatin  has  been  done  by  Schiitzen- 
berger. On  heating  gelatin  at  200°  with  barium 
hydroxide,  one-fifth  of  the  total  nitrogen  is  con- 
verted into  ammonia ;  carbonic  and  oxalic  acids 
are  also  formed,  these  products  being  in  the 
ratio  of  the  products  of  decomposition  of  urea 
and  oxamide.  The  other  products  are  amido- 
acids  of  the  acetic  series,  the  most  important 
being  glycocine,  alanine,  amido-butyric  acid  and 
leucine,  and  acids  of  an  homologous  series 
CnHjnNjOg,  the  value  of  n  varying  from  8  to  10. 
These  latter  acids  are  difficult  to  isolate ;  at 
100°-120°  they  are  converted  into  anhydrides ; 
they  do  not  yield  derivatives  with  acetic  an- 
hydride, but  vrith  ethyl  iodide  in  the  presence  of 
an  alkali  they  yield  di-ethyl  derivatives.  The 
general  results  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
gelatin  is  formed  by  the  combination  with 
elimination  of  water  of  1  mol.  urea  or  oxamide 
with  2  groups  Cn'ELu^.fl^  and  4  groups 
CnHjn^iNO^,  n  being  2,  3,  4,  or  6,  with  a  mean 
value  of  3-5  (v.  Schiitzenberger  a.  Bourgeois, 
C.  B.  82,  262 ;  Schutzenberger,  0.  B.  102,  1296) 
Both  gelatin  and  albumin  yield  on  treatment 
with  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  a  diazo-  com- 
pound OjHjNjOa  (Buchner  a.  Curtius,  B.  19, 850). 

The  question  of  the  part  played  by  gelatin, 
which  is  an  easily-digestible  substance  in  nutri- 
tion, is  very  important  practically,  jellies  es- 
pecially being  given  to  invalids.  The  question 
was  first  investigated  by  J.  Etzinger  (N.  it.  P. 
23,  535),  and  subsequently  by  Voit  (Z.  B.  8, 
297).  Yoit's  chief  result  showed  that  gelatin 
will  not  entirely  replace  proteids,  but  that 
animals  rapidly  waste  which  are  fed  on  it  alone, 
but,  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  small  amount 
of  proteid,  it  is  capable  of  maintaining  nitro- 
genous equilibrium  as  well  as  if  the  pnly  nitro- 
genous food  taken  was  proteid  in  nature.  These 
results  have  been  since  very  generally  confirmed 
(«.  S.  PoUitzer,  Pf.  37, 301).  _  Voit  distinguishes 
between  circulating  and  organic  albumin  ;  gelatin 
can  never  yield  the  latter,  but  it  may  replace  the 
former  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  the  conversion  of 
organic  into  circulating  albumin.  Gelatin  also 
diminishes  the  waste  of  fat  in  the  body. 
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Uncin.  This  body  forma  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  ground  substance  of  connective 
tissue,  the  other  organic  constituent  being  a 
globulin  very  like  serum  globulin.  Mucin  is  es- 
pecially abundant  in  the  '  jelly  like  '  tissue  of 
the  umbilical  cord,  and  in  the  vitreous  humour. 
The  cement-substance  of  epithelia  behaves 
similarly  to  microscopic  reagents  (especially 
silver  nitrate,  by  which  it  is  stained  brown  owing 
to  a  deposit  of  metallic  silver],  and  is  probably 
of  the  same  chemical  nature  as  the  ground  sub- 
stance of  connective  tissue ;  both  are  soluble  in 
alkalis.  Mucin  forms  the  chief  constituent  of 
mucus,  and  gives  the  sliminess  to  the  secretion 
of  mucous  membranes.  In  mucus  it  is  suspended 
in  an  alkaline  exudation  from  the  blood  and 
xiixed  with  the  dibris  of  epithelium  cells,  and  a 
few  white  blood  corpuscles.  The  mucin  itself  is 
here  formed  by  the  protoplasm  of  certain  cells 
of  the  epithelium  becoming  altered,  so  that  it 
becomes  swollen  and  brightly  refracting;  the 
globule  of  mucin  so  formed  is  discharged,  leaving 
a  so-called  goblet  cell.  In  mucous  glands,  such 
as  the  submaxillary  salivary  gland,  a  very 
similar  replacement  of  protoplasm  by  mucin  (or 
mucigen,  as  it  is  called  when  inside  the  secreting 
cells)  takes  place.  Mucin  is  also  largely  con- 
tained in  the  surface  secretion  of  several  inver- 
tebrate animals,  e.g.  the  snail.  Mucin  is  con- 
tained in  submaxillary  saliva;  the  metalbumin 
and  paralbumin  (g.  v.)  of  ovarian  cysts  is  a  very 
similar  substance.  The  substance  which  confers 
sliminess  to  the  bile  and  the  synovial  fluid, 
formerly  considered  to  be  mucin,  has  been  shown 
to  consist  of  a  nucleo-albumin  (q.  v.). 

The  methods  of  preparation  of  mucin  from 
its  various  sources  differ  ;  from  tendon  (v. 
Eollett,  SiU.W.  30, 308 ;  Lobisch,  B.  10, 40) ;  from 
submaxillary  gland  (Obolensky,  P/.  4, 336 ;  Ham- 
marsten,  B.  12,  163) ;  from  bile  (Gautier, 
Cfrnnie  Appliquie  a  la  Midecine,  2,  126  ;  Paij- 
kuU,  S.  12,  196).  Eichwald,  Hammarsten,  and 
others  have  prepared  it  from  snails  (P/.  86, 373), 
and  Giacosa  {H.  7,  40)  from  the  membranes  of 
frog's  eggs.  These  methods  depend  upon  the 
fact  that  mucin  is  soluble  in  weak  alkalis,  e^, 
lime  water  or  dilute  baryta  water,  and  can  be 
precipitated  from  this  solution  by  acetic  acid,  in 
excess  of  which  it  is  not  soluble.  Hammarsten 
finds,  however,  that  submaxillary  mucin  is  easily 
decomposed  by  lime  water  and  similar  weak 
alkaline  fluids  ;  he,  therefore,  uses  water  to  ex- 
tract the  mucin.  Eammarsten  has  shown  that 
considerable  differences  exist  in  mucin  according 
to  its  origin ;  this  was  previously  suspected  from 
the  divergencies  in  elementary  composition. 
Tendon  mucin  (C,  48-3 ;  H,  6-44 ;  N,  11-7S  ;  S, 
0'81  p.c,  Loebisoh)  and  submaxillary  mucin 
(C,  48-84 ;  H,  6-8 ;  N,  12-32 ;  S,  0-8,  Hammarsten) 
are  very  much  alike  in  elementary  composition, 
but  differ  in  their  reactions ;  e.g.  tendon  mucin  is 
not  easily  decomposed  by  weak  alkalis,  nor  is 
it  so  easily  soluble  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid  as 
submaxillary  mucin.  These  forms  of  mucin 
differ  still  more  from  those  obtained  from  Selix 
pomaiia;  Hammarsten,  indeed,  has  shown  that 
two  distinct  varieties  of  mucin,  from  the  foot 
and  mantle  respectively,  can  be  obtained  from 
this  snail. 

Mucin  gives  the  xanthoproteic,  Millon's,  and 
the  iLdamkiecwicz  reactions ;  it  is  precipitated, 


but  not  rendered  insoluble,  by  saturation  with 
sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate,  and  by 
alcohol.  It  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  but 
by  no  other  metallic  salt  (except  the  submaxil- 
lary mucin,  which  is  precipitated  by  several), 
it  is  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  nor  by 
boiling ;  acetic  acid  gives  a  characteristic  stringy 
precipitate.  Mucin  yields,  when  boiled  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  leucine  and  tyrosine, 
and  when  boiled  with  caustic  soda  pyrocatechin 
(Obolensky).  When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  for  a  few  hours,  mucin  yields  a  reducing 
sugar,  but  one  which  is  not  capable  of  the 
alcoholic  fermentation,  and  albumin  is  also 
formed.  Landwehr  regards  mucin  as  a  com- 
pound of  a  proteid  and  a  non-reducing  carbo- 
hydrate (CjHijO,)  which  has  most  of  the  pro- 
perties of  plant  gum ;  he  calls  it  animal  gum 
(P/.  39, 193).  At  one  time  this  carbohydrate 
was  regarded  as  a  variety  of  glycogen  which 
gave  no  colour  with  iodine  (aohrooglycogen). 

Met-albumin  and  paralbumin.  These  two 
proteid-Uke  substances  are  fairly  constantly 
found  in  the  fluids  removed  from  ovarian  cysts 
(Scherer),  and  occur  occasionally  in  other  cysts 
and  in  ascitic  fluid  also.  Metalbumin  is  a  form 
of  mucin  (pseudomucin)  ;  paralbumin  differs 
from  metalbumin  by  giving  a  precipitate  when 
it  is  boiled;  it  is  probably  a  mixture  of  pseudo-  . 
mucin  with  albumin,  and  can  indeed  be  prepared 
by  mixing  these  two  substances.  Both  yield  re- 
ducing sugars  when  boiled,  and  both  contain 
animal  gum  (D.  Hammarsten,  Maly's  Jahresb. 
11,  11;  Landwehr,  B.  8,  114;  Pf.  89,  193; 
Oerum,  Maly's  Jahrsb.  14,  459). 

Nnclein.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  sub- 
stance which  composes  the  nuclei  of  cells.  It 
was  prepared  by  Lauder  Brunton  from  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  of  birds  and  snakes ;  the  nuclei 
were,  freed  from  adhering  stroma  and  hesmo- 
globin  by  repeated  agitation  with  ether  and 
water  (Joum.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.  2nd  series,  3 
91).  Nuclein  resembles  mucin  in  its  solubilities. 
Plosz  found,  however,  that  it  contained  phos- 
phorus (Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  Chem.  XJnter- 
siichungen,  Heft  4,  460),  and  considered  it  was 
identical  with  the  nuclein  which  Miescher 
separated  from  the  nuclei  of  white  corpuscles 
{ibid.).  Miescher  separated  the  nuclein  from 
the  other  constituents  of  the  cells  by  subjecting 
them  to  artificial  gastric  digestion,  nuclein,  like 
mucin,  being  indigestible  by  pepsin.  Miescher 
ascribes  to  it  the  formula  OjsHjjNgPsOia.  Nuclein 
has  also  been  separated  from  the  brain  (Jaksch, 
Pf.  18,  469)  to  the  amount  of  0-14  p.c. 
(Geoghegan,  E.  1,  380),  and  from  the  liver ;  it  is 
probably  present  in  all  parts  where  nucleated 
cells  occur.  Miescher  has  also  described  nuclein 
as  occurring  in  the  yolk  of  hens'  eggs  ;  it  has  also 
been  described  in  mUk.  A.  Eossel  (B.  10,  248) 
has  shown  that  the  nuclein  of  yolk  and  milk 
differ  from  that  of  cell  nuclei  in  containing  iron, 
and  by  not  yielding  guanine  and  hypoxanthine 
when  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature  by 
weak  acids.  Adenine  G^^^  is  described  by 
Eossel  as  being  an  intermediate  product  between 
cell  nuclein  and  hypoxanthine.  Nuclein  is 
present  in  vegetable  cells  also,  and  adenine  can 
also  be  obtained  from  this.  It  is  present  in 
yeast  (Hoppe-Seyler)  and  mildew ;  in  tea  leaves 
(Kosgel),  in  poppy,  earth  nut,  rape  and  cottos, 
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otisa  i  also  in  palm  nnt,  but  the  proportion  F:N 
is  different  in  the  naclein  prepared  irom  this 
source  (Elingenberg  a.  A.  Stutzer,  Bro.  1883, 
204).  Miescher's  formula  for  nuclein  must, 
indeed,  be  received  with  caution;  there  are 
either  several  varieties  of  nuclein — for  elementary 
analyses  show  great  discrepancies — or  else,  as 
Worm  Miiller  (Pf.  8,  190)  supposes,  it  is  no 
definite  chemical  individual,  but  the  different 
nualeins  are  mixtures  of  an  organic  phosphorus 
compound  with  varying  quantities  of  proteids. 
Beceut  work  on  nuclein  has  shown  that  this 
phosphorus  compound  is  nucleic  acid  (Altmann, 
Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Fhys.  1888.  524).  For  arti- 
ficial nuclein  made  by  adding  phosphoric  acid 
to  albumin  see  Liebermann,  B.  31,  598 ;  Pohl, 
H.  13, 292 ;  Malfatti,  B.  d.  Nafurwiss.  Med.  Ver. 
Innsbruck,  1891-2 ;  Eossel,  Verh.  physiol.  Ges. 
Berlin,  Oct.  21, 1892.  See  also  numerous  papers 
by  Eossel,  Eriiger,  and  others  on  adenine  and 
nuclein  bases  in  last  few  volumes  of  E.  For 
iron  compounds  of  nuclein  see  Bunge's  Physiol. 
Chem.  This  hsematogen  is  probably  the  normal 
iron-containing  food.  The  chromatin  and  plastin 
of  histologists  are  respectively  phosphorus-rich 
and  phosphorus-poor  nucleins.  For  iron  in  the 
nucleus  see  Macallum,  P.  49,  488. 

Nucleo-proteids.  ITucleo-albnmin.  E.  Merck 
{D.  P.  J.  261,  316)  calls  nucleo-proteids  sub- 
stances which,  when  boiled  with  water  under 
pressure  or  treated  with  acids,  alkalis,  or  fer- 
ments, are  resolved  into  nuclein  and  albumin ; 
for  instance,  vitellin  and  casein  (v.  also  Lubavin, 
Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  Chem.  Unters.  p.  447),  Ham- 
marsten gives  the  name  nucleo-albumin  to  a  class 
of  proteid-like  bodies  which  are  very  like  globu- 
lins, being  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by 
saturation  with  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium 
sulphate;  they  are  also  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid,  but,  unlike  mucin,  are  soluble  in  excess. 
On  gastric  digestion  of  a  clear  solution,  an  in- 
soluble phosphorus-containing  substance,  like 
nuclein,  is  formed.  Many  nucleo-albumins  have 
the  physical  characters  of  mucin,  and  the  slimi- 
ness  of  bile  and  synovia  is  due  to  such  bodies 
(Hammarsten,  H.  12,  173,  on  synovia ;  Maly's 
Jahrsber.  12,  1882,  on  bile-muoin  ;  PaijkuU,  3. 
12,  196).  The  chief  proteid  constituent  of  all 
protoplasm  is  nucleo-albumin  (Halliburton's 
Gouldionian  Lectures,  Brit.  Med,  Joum.,  March 
1893).  Wooldridge's  tissue  fibrinogens  are  also 
nucleo-albumins  (for  ref.  see  above  lectures). 

Chondrin.  This  is  the  substance  obtained 
from  cartilage  by  boiling ;  the  mother  substance 
of  chondrin  in  the  matrix  of  the  cartilage  is 
termed  chondrigen.  Hot  aqueous  solutions  of 
chondrin  gelatinise  on  cooling  like  those  of 
gelatin.  Aqueous  solutions  are  precipitated  by 
the  same  reagents  that  precipitate  solutions  of 
gelatin  and  of  mucin.  It  is  strongly  Isevorotatory ; 
its  rotatory  power  in  solutions  of  different 
Etrengths  has  been  studied  by  de  Bary  (Med. 
Chem.  Unters.  i.  71).  Very  great  discrepancies 
exist  between  the  results  of  various  analyses 
(see  table  comparing  analyses  by  Mulder, 
Fischer  a.  Bodeoker,  Schiitzenberger  a.  Bour- 
geois, and  V.  Mehring  in  Gamgee's  Physiol. 
Chem.  p.  270),  hence  considerable  doubts  have 
been  entertained  of  its  being  a  chemical  in- 
dividual. It  gives  the  reactions  both  of  mucin 
and  gelatin ;  on  being  boiled  with  dilute  acids  it 


yields  a  lievogyrate  reducing  sugar,  called  by  de 
Bary  chondnglucose  (v.  also  Fischer  a. 
Bodeoker,  A.  117,  111),  but  is  now  regarded  aa 
identical  with  that  obtained  from  mucin,  Land- 
wehr  considering  that  animal  gum  is  contained 
in  chondrin  as  in  mucin  (Pf.  39,  204,  40).  Moro- 
chowitz  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  chondrin  is  a  mixture  of  gelatin  and  mucin 
{Verhandl.  d. naturhist.  med.  Vereins  su  Heidel- 
berg, 1,  Heft  5) ;  mucin  can  be  extracted  from  it 
with  lime  or  baryta  water,  and  pure  gelatin  is 
left  behind.  On  this  assumption  chondrigen  = 
collagen  +  mucin.  It  must,  however,  be  men- 
tioned, in  opposition  to  this  view,  that  Hoppe- 
Seyler  (/.  pr.  56,  129)  and  Otto  {Z.  [2]  4,  628) 
state  that  on  treating  chondrin  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  it  yields  leucine,  but  no  tyrosine  or 
glycosine.  The  most  recent  work  on  chondrin 
shows  that  it  is  chondroitic  acid  rather  than 
mucin  which  is  present  (C.  T.  Morner,  H.  12, 
396 ;  Skand,  Arch.  Physiol.  1, 210  ;  Erukenberg, 
2.B.  20,  307 ;  Schmiedeberg,  Arch.  exp.Path.  u. 
Pharm.  1891,  355). 

Elastin.  This  substance  is  the  very  insoluble 
material  of  which  the  elastic  fibres  of  connective 
tissue  are  composed.  It  may  be  prepared  from 
the  Ugamentum  nuchee  by  boiling  it  with  ether 
and  alcohol  to  remove  fatty  matters,  then  for  36 
hours  with  water  to  remove  the  collagen.  The 
residue  is  boiled  with  strong  acetic  acid,  and 
afterwards  with  concentrated  caustic  soda  till 
the  fibres  begin  to  swell ;  it  is  then  treated  with 
weak  acetic  acid,  water,  and  lastly  for  24  hours 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  is  removed  by 
wasliing  with  water,  and  the  residue  has  still  all 
the  characters  of  fresh  elastic  tissue,  and  has  the  ■ 
following  percentage  composition :  C,  55"45  ;  H, 
7-41 ;  N,  16-19  ;  0,20-89  (Miiller,  Zeit.f.  Nat.  Med. 
3,  10,  Heft  2).  For  recent  analyses  see  Chitten- 
den, Z.  B.  25,  368. 

Elastin  is  not  soluble  in  any  liquid  which 
does  not  decompose  it.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling 
concentrated  caustic  potash,  in  concentrated 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  is  digestible  by 
both  pepsin  and  trypsin ;  the  former  ferment 
being  the  more  active  (A.  Bwald  a.  W.  Eiihne, 
Die  Verdauung  als  histol.  Methode).  Peptones 
are  ultimately  formed;  there  are  also  inter- 
mediate bodies  of  the  nature  of  albumosea 
(Horbaczewski,  C.  C.  1885,  843).  Elastin  when 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  yields  leucine  but 
no  tyrosine. 

Keratin.  This  substance  replaces  the  proto- 
plasm in  the  cells  of  certain  epidermal  structures. 
viz.  the  superficial  layer  of  the  epidermis  itself, 
nails,  horns,  hoofs,  feathers,  and  the  cuticle  and 
fibrous  substance  of  hairs.  It  is  prepared  by 
successively  boiling  the  tissue  with  ether,  alco- 
hol, water,  and  dilute  acids  ;  the  insoluble  resi 
due  is  keratin. 

Subjected  to  the  prolonged  action  of  watei 
under  pressure  at  150°-200°  it  yields  a  turbid 
solution.  It  is  also  dissolved  by  boiling  with 
alkalis,  and  on  the  addition  of  acids  to  this  solu- 
tion sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off,  the  sul- 
phur in  keratin,  which  varies  considerably  in 
amount,  being  very  loosely  combined.  Horn 
swells  in  diluj:e  acetic  acid,  dissolves  in  boiling 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  in  nitric  acid ;  it  yields 
aspartic  acid,  volatile  fatty  acids,  leucine  and 
tyrosine  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  j 
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when  burnt  it  gives  off  a  characteristic  smell. 
The  following  are  the  chief  analyses  that  have 
been  made  (Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol,  Chem.,  Th. 
1,  p.  90) :- 
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Neurokeratin.  This  is  a  substance  which 
forms  an  irregnlar.framework  in  the  meduUary 
sheath  of  nerve  fibres,  which  resembles  keratin 
in  its  general  behaviour,  but  differs  from  it  in 
being  less  easily  soluble  in  boiling  solutions  of 
caustic  potash  (Ewald  a.  Kuhne,  Verhandl.  d. 
naturhist.  med.  Yereins  zv,  Heidelberg,  vol.  i. 
Heft  5 ;  Eiihne  a.  Chittenden,  Z.  B.  26,  291). 
This  substance  is  interesting,  as  both  the  epi- 
dermis and  the  nervous  system  are  derived  from 
the  epiblast  of  the  embryo. 

Chitin.  This  substance  forms  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  skeletal  octodermal  tissues  of  in- 
vertebrate animals,  especially  arthropoda.  A 
list  of  situations  in  which  it  has  been  described 
is  given  in  Gamgee's  Physiol.  Chem.  p.  299 ;  to 
these  must  be  added  the  pen  of  cuttlefishes  (Eru- 
kenberg),  the  cartilages  and  other  mesodermal 
tissues  of  sepia  and  the  king-crab  (Halliburton, 
Pr.  38,  75).  In  Crustacea  it  is  often  impreg- 
nated with  calcareous  matter,  and  in  the  odon- 
tophore  of  molluscs  vrith  silica.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  wing-cases  or  shells  by  boiling  them 
with  caustic  soda.  The  chitin  remains  insoluble. 
It  may  be  dissolved  in  cold  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  water.  It  is  colourless,  amorphous, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid, 
dilute  mineral  acids,  and  solutions  of  the  alka- 
Us.  It  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  mineral 
acids.  (On  the  solubilities  of  chitin  v.  Kruken- 
berg,  Z.  B.  22,  480.) 

The  formula  for  chitin  is  CisHjbNjO,,  (Led- 
derhose,  H.  2,  218 ;  4,  139).  Berthelot  (0.  B. 
47,  227)  stated  that  it  yields  a  fermentable  sugar 
on  boiling  it  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  Sandwick 
considered  it  to  be  an  amine  derivative  of  a 
carbohydrate  with  the  formula  N(C,2H2|,0,„). 
Ledderhose  showed,  however,  that  the  reducing 
Bnbstance  is  a  nitrogenous  body,  glucosamine ; 
and  when  chitin  is  heated  with  acids  it  takes  up 
the  elements  of  water,  and  yields  glucosamine 
and  acetic  acid, 

20„Hj,N,0,„  +  6H,0  =  40,H,3N05  +  2C,H,0,. 
Glucosamine  is  an  amido-  derivative  of  grape 
sugar  (OjH.jO,  -0U  +  NH^  =  CeH.sNOs) ;  it  forms 
salts,  of  which  the  hydrochloride  is  formed  by 
boiling  chitin  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  this  is  a 
crystalline  substance  soluble  in  water,  and  in 
solution  dextrorotatory  (od=  -h70-6°).  The  pure 
base  prepared  by  the  action  of  barium  hydrate 
on  the  sulphate  of  glucosamine  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  the  form  of  needles.  It  is  not  fer- 
mentable. (The  foregoing  account  of  elastin, 
keratin,  and  chitin  is  largely  taken  from  Gam- 
gee's  Physiol.  Chem.,  which  see  for  fuller 
details.) 


Skeletins.  This  term  is  applied  by  Eraken- 
berg  (Z.  B.  22,  241)  to  a  number  of  nitrogenous 
but  sulphur-free  substances,including  conchiolin, 
spongin,  &a.,  found  in  the  skeletal  tissues  of  in- 
vertebrates ;  they  are  probably  all  like  chitin 
amido-  derivatives  of  carbohydrates.  The  sub- 
stances are  all  very  insoluble. 

Conchiolin  (OaoHjaNjO,,)  forms  the  organio 
basis  of  the  shells  of  mussels  and  snails.  On 
decomposition  it  yields  leucine,  perhaps  glyco- 
cine,  but  no  tyrosine  nor  reducing  substance. 
It^oes  not  give  the  xanthoproteic,  Millon's,  nor 
th4  Adamkiewicz  reactions.  The  cementing 
subV^nce  between  the  eggs  of  various  molluscs, 
whose^ells  and  egg  capsules  contain  conchiolin, 
is  coloured  red  by  heating  with  MiUon's  reagent, 
and  contains  a  body  allied  to  keratin.  Cornein 
(from  corals)  (CjjH^jNjOis)  differs  from  con- 
chiolin by  giving  a  red  colour  with  Millon's  test. 

Spougi^,  the  organio  basis  of  the  common 
sponge,  yields  as  decomposition  products  leu- 
cine and  glyoocine  (Stadeler),  but  no  tyrosine. 
It  does  not  give  any  of  the  colour  reactions  men- 
tioned above;  it  also  resembles  conchiolin  by 
yielding  on  digestion  peptone-Uke  substances 
which  differ  from  true  peptones  and  albumoses 
by  not  giving  the  three  colour  reactions  just 
mentioned ;  they  thus  differ  from  keratin,  which 
is  not  digestible. 

Fibroin,  the  chief  constituent  of  insects' 
cocoons  and  spiders'  threads,  behaves  to  all 
three  tests  like  an  ordinary  proteid,  and  on  de- 
composition yields  leucine,  glyoocine,  and  tyro- 
sine. Fibroin  is  soluble  when  heated  in  sealed 
tubes  in  glacial,  acetic,  and  other  organic  acids 
(A.  Ledow,  Maly's  Jahrsbericht,  13,  32).  For 
Bilk  see  Weyl,  B.  21, 1407, 1629. 

Hyalins  and  Hyalogens.  The  term  '  hyalin ' 
is  applied  to  the  chief  constituent  of  the  walls  of 
hydatid  cysts.  Krukenberg  states  (Z.  B.  22, 
261)  that  the  substance  is  present  in  the  cyst 
wall  as  hyalogen,  an  insoluble  substance  which 
by  the  action  of  alkalis  is  changed  into  hyalin, 
which  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  Hyalogen  is 
also  converted  into  hyalin  by  heating  with  water 
(under  pressure)  at  160°C.  (For  elementary 
composition  v.  Liicke,  Vi/rchow's  Archiv,  19, 
189).  By  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  hyalin 
yields  a  sugar,  probably  glucose,  which  is  dextro- 
rotatory and  capable  of  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion, and  in  this  hyalin  resembles  mucin. 

Krukenberg  has  extended  the  terms  hyalogen 
and  hyalin  to  other  similarly  related  bodies  ob- 
tained from  various  sources.  The  edible  bird's 
nest  has  properties  very  like  those  of  mucin  (v. 
J.  E.  Green,  J.  Physiol.  6,  40),  and  is  the  result 
of  the  activity  of  certain  glands  described  by 
Bernstein  (Journ.  Omithologie,  1869.  Ill)  as 
being  remarkably  developed  in  the  nest-building 
season.  Krukenberg  finds  that  it  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  a  hyalogen  [neossine),  which  yields  as 
its  hyalin,  neossidine.  Chondrosine  is  a  hyalo- 
gen, obtained  from  the  sponge  Chondrosia 
reniformis.  The  vitreous  humour  from  the  eyes 
of  oxen  and  pigs  was  found  to  contain  a  hyalo- 
gen, whereas  the  cornea  did  not  yield  one,  but 
was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  coUagen,  and  a 
proteid  allied  to  myosin.  Spirographm,  which 
largely  composes  the  skeletal  tissues  of  the 
worm  SpirograpMs  is  also  a  hyalogen,  but  differs 
from  ottiers  by  yielding  when  acted  ou  bj  alkalis 
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flot  only  a  hyatin,  spvrogrwpMdm,  but  also  pyro- 
catechin.  The  hyalogens  are  not  acted  on  by 
gastric  juice ;  some  are,  some  are  not  attacked 
by  trypsin.  W.  D.  H. 

FBdlEIN  V.  Pboieids. 

PEOTEOSESd.  Pboteids. 

7B0T0-AIB1TII0SE  v.  Pboteids. 

PEOTOCATECHUIC  ACID  0,H,0,  i.e. 
C»H3(OH)2.COjH[4:3:l].  Mol.  w.  154.  [199°] 
(Hlasiwetz) ;  [194°]  (Earth  a.  Schmidt,  B.  12, 
1265).  S.  1-9  at  14°;  10  at  60°  (Tiemann  a. 
ITagai,  B.  10,  211).  Occurs  in  the  fruit  of  Hid- 
mm,  religiosum  (Eykman,  B.  T.  0. 4,  47). 

Formation.— X.  By  potash-fusion  from  piperio 
acid  (Strecker,  A.  118,  280),  catechin  (Eraut, 
A.  128,  285),  maclurin  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Ffaundler, 
A.  127,  35l),  guaiac  resin  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Barth, 
A.  130,  346),  kino  (Stenhouse,  0.  J.  28, 6),  oafleic 
acid  (Hlasiwetz,  A.  142,  219),  cinchona-red 
(Bembold,  A.  143,  273),  asafoetida  (Hlasiwetz  a. 
Barth,  A.  138,  -61),  angelica-resin  (Briinner, 
N,  B.  P.  24,  641),  many  other  resins,  the 
methyl-  derivative  of  sulpho-p-oxy-benzoic  acid 
(MaUn,  A.  152,  109),  snlpho-jre-  and  sulpho- 
y-oxy-benzoic  acids  (Barth,  O."  J".  24,  829), 
and  iodo-p-ozy-behzoic  aldehyde  (Tiemann  a. 
Herzfeld,  B.  10,  213).— 2.  By  heating  pipero- 
nyUc  acid  with  HClAq  at  150°  (Fittig  a.  Eem- 
sen,  A.  169, 129).— 3.  By  the  action  of  Br  and 
water  on  quinic  acid  (Hesse,  A.  112,  52  ;  122, 
221 ;  Kttig,  A.  168,  111).— 4.  By  heating  pyro- 
catechin  with  water  and  ammonium  carbonate 
at  140°  (MUler,  C.  J.  41, 400). 

Properties. — Tufts  of  monoolinio  needles 
(containing  aq),  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
nearly  insol.  boiling  benzene.  FeCl,  colours  its 
aqueous  solution  bluish-green,  the  colour  chan- 
ging to  red  on  addition  of  alkalis.  FeSO,  colours 
solutions  of  its  salts  violet.  Fb(0Ac)2  gives  a 
pp.,  sol.  acetic  acid.  Crystallises  with  ^-oxy- 
benzoic  acid  as(C,H80JC,H50a2aq,  which  yields 
PbO„H,oO,  2aq  (Hlasiwetz,  A.  134,  276).  Ee- 
duces  aqueous  AgNO,  on  heating  or  on  adding 
NH^q.    Does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution. 

Beactigns. — 1.  Split  up  by  dry  distillation 
into  OOj  and  pyrocatechin. — 2.  Soda-fusion 
gives  55  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  amount  of  pyro- 
catechin.— 3.  Bromime  in  the  cold  forms  bromo- 
protocatechuio  acid.  Br  at  100°  yields  tetra- 
bromo-pyrocatechin. — 4.  NjO,  passed  into  the 
ethereal  solution  forms  oxalic  acid  (16*5  p.c), 
carboxy-tartronio  acid  (10  p.c),  di-nitro-di-oxy- 
quinone  (-5  p.c),  trinitrophenol  (4  p.c),  (o)-di- 
nitro-phenol  [114°]  (3"5  p.c),  and  nitro-^-oxy- 
benzoic  acid  (1  p.c)  (Gruber,  B.  12,  514). — 
5.  H2SO4  (25  pts.)  at  140°  forms  a  very  small 
quantity  of  tetra-oxy-anthraquinone  (rufiopin) 
pi[61ting,  Bl.  [2]  37,  395).— 6.  Heating  with 
ASjO,  at  160°  or  exposing  a  solution  in  NajCOgAq 
to  the  air  forms  catellagic  acid  C,4H,oO,  ?  wMch 
resembles  ellagic  acid  and  forms  an  orange  solu- 
tion in  nitric  acid. 

Salts.— BaA',68q.—Ba,(0,H304)2  (dried  at. 
130°)  (Barth,  A.  142,  246).— OaA'j  4aq.— 
CaA'j  3aq.— Fb^'A-  -PbA'j  2aq. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H,(0Ac)2.C02H. 
[153°].    Crystals  (Herzig,  M.  6,  872). 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.    [134-5°].    Needles. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [134°  cor.].  Prisms 
^Mat6moto,.B.11.129). 


m-Methyl  derivative 
C5H,(OH)(OMe).CO,H[4:8:lJ.  YcmaUo  acid. 
[207°].  S.  -12  at  14° ;  2-5  at  lOO^".  Formatim 
(Tiemann,  B.  8,  509,  1123  ;  9,  52,  419 ;  10,  59, 
202 ;  11, 122). — 1.  By  exposing  moist  powdered 
vanillin  to  the  air. — 2.  By  oxidising  coniferiu 
with  dilute  KMnO,. — 3.  From  its  acetyl  deriva- 
tive, which  is  got  by  the  action  of  KMnO^  on 
acetyl-eugenol,  acetyl-ferulic  acid,  and  acetyl- 
oreosol. — 4.  Together  with  isovanillic  acid  by 
heating  C,H3(OMe)2C02H  with  HOlAq  at  140°. 
Properties. —  Needles  (from  water),  v.  e.  sol. 
alcohol,  m.  sol.  ether.  Has  no  smeU.  May  be 
sublimed.  Gives  no  colour  with  FeClj.  Bea/i- 
tions.—l.  SpUt  up  by  HGlAq  (S.G.  1-1)  at  150° 
into  protocatechuio  acid  and  Mel. — 2.  Potash- 
fusion  yields  protocatechuio  acid.— 3.  By  heating 
with  Mel  (2  mols.)  and  KOH  (2  mols.)  it  is  con- 
verted into  CjH3(0Me)2.C02Me. — 4.  Yields  guaia- 
col  on  distillation  with  lune. — 6.  The  Ca  salt 
yields  vanUlin  on  distilling  with  calcium  formate. 

Methyl  ether  ot  the  m-Methyl  deriva- 
tive MeA'.    [63°].    (286°). 

Ethyl  ether  of  the  m-Methyl  derivat 
tive  EtA'.    [44°].    (292°). 

Acetyl  derivative  of  the  m-Methyl 
derivative  C„H8(OAo)(OMe).COsH.  [142°]. 
Needles  (from  dUute  alcohol). 

Benzoyl  derivative  of  the  m-Methyl 
derivative.    [178°]  (Tiemann,  B.  15,  2068). 

p-Methyl  derivative 
CeH3(OMe)(OH).0O2H  [4:3:1].  IsovamiUic  acid. 
[250°].  S.  -06  at  15° ;  -7  at  100°.  Formed  with 
other  products  by  heating  protocatechuio  acid 
with  Mel  and  KOH  at  150°.  Got  also  by  heating 
hemipic  acid  with  HClAq  (Matthiessen  a.  Foster, 
A.  Su^l.  2,  378),  and,  together  with  vamlUo 
acid,  by  digesting  C8H,(OMe)2C02H  with  dilute 
HClAq  at  140°  (Tiemann).  The  acetyl  deriva- 
tive is  got  by  oxidation  of  the  acetyl  derivative 
of  isoferulic  acid  (hesperetio  acid)  by  EMnO, 
(Tiemann  a.  Will,  B.  14,  §63),  and  likewise  by 
oxidation  of  the  acetyl  derivative  of  betelphenol 
C.H3(0Me)(0H).C3H5  [4:3:1]  (Bertram  a.  Gilde- 
meister,  J.  pr.  [2]  39, 349).  Prisms,  v.  sol.  alco- 
hol and  ether.  May  be  sublimed.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  not  coloured  by  FeCl,.  Yields  a 
nitro-  derivative  [173°]  and  an  acetyl  deriva- 
tive C8Hs(OMe)(OAc).C02H  [207°]. 

Di-methyr derivative  0BHj(0Me)j.C0jH. 
Veratrie  acid.  [174°]  (T.) ;  [181°]  (G.).  S.  -05 
at  14° ;  -6  at  100°.  Occurs  in  small  quantity  in 
sabadilla  seeds  (Merck,  A.  29, 188).  Formed  by 
heating  at  140°  prolocatechuic  acid  (1  pt.)  with 
Mel  (4  pts.)  and  EOH  (Ipt.)  dissolved  in  MeOH 
(KoUe,  A.  159, 241).  Produced  also  by  oxidation 
of  CsHsMe(0Me)2  (Tiemann,  B.  8,  1138),  of 
methyl-eugenol  (Graebe,  A.  158,  282),  of  papa- 
verine (Goldschmidt,  M.  6,  378),  and  of  di- 
methyl-caffeio  acid  (Tiemann  a.  Will,  B.  14, 
962).  Formed  also  by  saponifying  its  amide, 
which  is  made  by  the  action  of  CI.CONH2  on 
CsH,(0Me)2  in  CS^  in  the  presence  of  AlCl, 
(Gattermann,  A.  244,  71).  Yeratrio  acid  is  a 
product  of  the  action  of  alcoholic  soda  on 
pseudaconitine,  on  veratrine  (Wright  a.  LufE, 
C.  J.  33, 160, 353),  and  on  hexa-methyl-quercetin 
(Herzig,  M.  5,  83),  and  of  fused  potash  on  papa- 
veraldine  (Goldschmidt,  M.  7,  493).  Yeratrio 
acid  is  also  got  by  the  action  of  EOH  on  pseudo- 
Of  ianio  acid  (W.  H.  Perkin,  jun.,  C.  J,  57. 1068). 
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Properties. — Slender  needles  (containing  aq). 
From  hot  solutions  (above  50°)  it  separates  in 
anhydrous  crystals.  Y.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
FeCl,  gives  no  colour.  Distillation  with  lime 
forms  OjHj(OMe)2.  Potash-fusion  yields  proto- 
catechuic  acid.  HIAci  at  160°  forms  Mel  and 
protocatechuio  acidl  HGlAq  forms  vanillic  and 
also  iso-vanillic  acids. — Salts. — NaA'2aq. — 
BaA'j 6aq.  —  AgA'.  —Ethers.  —  MeA' [60°]  (c. 
300°).— BtA'.    [44°].    (296°). 

Di-ethyl  derivative  0^^3(0^^)2.00^. 
[166°].  Formed  by  saponifying  its  ether,  which 
is  made  from  protocatechuio  acid,  alcoholic 
potash,  and  EtI  (KoUe,  A.  159,  240).  Got  also- 
by  heating  hexa-ethyl-quercetin  with  alcoholic 
potash  at  150°  (Herzig,  M.  5,  78).  Needles 
(from  alcohol).— KA'iaq.-BaA',  3aq.— AgA'.— 
Ethyl  ether  BtA'.    [57°].    Crystals. 

Methyl-ethyl  derivative 
OeH,(OMe)(OEt).CO^  [3:4:1].  [194°].  Formed 
by  oxidation  of  ethyl-vanillin"  (Tiemann,  B.  8, 
1130),  of  ethyl-engenol  (Wassermann,  A.  179, 
379  ;  Balbiano,  (?.  11,  416),  and  of  di-ethyl-cur- 
cumin  (Jackson  a.  Mencke,  Am.  4, 90).  Needles, 
almost  msol.  cold  water. — ^BaA'j,  4aq :  needles. 

Methyl-propyl  derivative 
CsH3(0Me)(0Pr).002H  [3:4:1].    Formed  by  oxi- 
dation of  the  propyl  derivative  of  eugenol  (Ca- 
hours,  Bl.  [2]  28,  314).    Needles. 

Methyl-carboxymethyl  derivative 
Cfi,{OM.e){O.CH.fiO^).COfi  [3:4:1].  [256°]. 
Formed  from  CBH,(OMe)(O.CH2.C02H).CHO  by 
oxidation  (Elkan,  B.  19,  3056).  Yields  OuA"  as 
a  green  insoluble  pp. 

Methylene  derivative 
CHj:02:05H3.C02H.  PiperonyUa  acid.  [228°]. 
Occurs  in  para-ooto  bark  (Hesse  a.  Jobst,  A.  199, 
63).  Prepared  by  oxidation  of  piperonal  (Fittig 
a.  Mielck,  A.  152,  40).  Got  by  heating  proto- 
oateehuic  acid  with  potash  and  CH^I^  (Fittig  a. 
Eemsen,  A.  168,  94)-.  Piperonylio  acid  is  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  EMnO^  on  oubebin,  on 
methystic  acid  (Pomeranz,  M.  8,  468 ;  10,  790), 
on  safrole  (Bykman,  M.  T.  C.  4,  39 ;  Poleck,  B. 
19,  1096),  and  on  the  (a)-dihydride  of  piperic 
acid  (Begel,  B.  20, 415).  Needles  (from  alcohol). 
May  be  sublimed.  Nearly  insol.  cold  water, 
m.  sol.  boiling  alcohol.  FeClj  gives  a  brown 
pp.  in  neutral  solutions.  Dilute  EClAq  at 
170°  forms  protocatechuio  acid.  HNO3  forms 
nitro-piperonylic  acid  [172°].  Salts.— NaA'  aq. 
— KA'  aq.— BaA'2  aq.— OaA'^  3aq.  S.  -625  at  15°. 
— PbA'^aq. — CuA'^aq. — AgA'.  Quinine  salt 
OjoHjiNjOjHA'aq:  needles,  sol.  hot  water.  Cin- 
chonidinesalt  C^H^jN^OHA' :  needles  (Hesse, 
A.  243,  147).  —  Bthyl  ether  EtA'.  Oil.— 
Nitrile  0Hj02:0,H3.0N.  [95°].  Formed  from 
the  oxim  of  piperonal  and  k.a.fl  (Marcus,  B.  24, 
3656).  Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Alcoholic  hy- 
droxylamine  at  60°  forms  the  amidoxim 
CHA:C!„H3.C(NHj):N0H  [151°]  which  yields 
B'HCl  [193°],  and  is  converted  by  AojO  into 

CHA:0eH3.0<^°>CM6  [110°]. 

Ethylene  derivative  C2Hj02:CgH3.C0jH. 
[134°].  Formed  by  heating  protocatechuio  acid 
with  ethylene  bromide  and  KOH  (Fittig,  Z.  [2] 
7, 289 ;  A.  168,  99).  Needles  (from  hot  water). 
May  be  sublimed.  PCI5  yields  a  product  whence 
irater  reproduces  eth^lene-protocatecbuic  acid. 


PCI5  at  130°  followed  by  water  yields  tli6 
acid  C,H2CLj0j:0,H3.C02H  [121°].— BaA',  2aq.— 
CaA'j2aq:  monoclinio  crystals. — Ethyl  ether 
EtA'.     Oil. 

Di-methyl-ethylene  ether 
02H,(O.OsH3(OMe).COjH)2.  Formed  by  oxidising 
the  ethylene  ether  of  eugenol  with  KMnO,  (Ca- 
hours,  Bl.  [2]  29,  270).    Amorphous. 

Reference. — Nitko-peoiooateohuio  acid. 

Homo-protocatechuic  acid  v.  Di-oxt-fhentl- 

ACETIC  ACID. 

Diprotocatechnic  acid  0,2H4(OH)4(C02H)j. 
Formed  by  potash-fusion  from  divanilUn  (Tie- 
maun,  B.  18,  3494).  Amorphous,  si.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol.    Coloured  bluish-green  by  FeCl3. 

PEOTOCATECHUIC  ALDEHYDE  C,H,03i.e. 
C3H3(0H)j.CH0  [4:3:1].  Mol.  w.  138.  [150°]. 

Formaticm.—l.  From  piperonal  by  successive 
treatment  with  PCI5  and  water  at  100°  (Fittig  a. 
Eemsen,  Z.  [2]  7, 100 ;  A.  159,  148  ;  168,  97).— 
2.  By  heating  piperonal  with  dilute  HClAq  at 
200°  (F.  a.  B.).— 3.  By  heating  a  solution  of 
pyrocateohin  in  dilute  NaOH  with  chloroform 
(Tiemann,  B.  9, 1269  ;  14,  2020).— 4.  By  heating 
vanillin  with  dilute  HCl  at  200°  (Tiemann,  B. 
7,  620). — 5.  By  heating  opianic  acid  with  dilute 
HCl  at  170°  (Wegsoheider,  M.  3,  792). 

Properties. — ^Flat  needles  (from  water),  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water.  FeClj  colours  the 
aqueous  solution  green,  changing  to  red  on  addi- 
tion of  Na^COj.  Oxidised  by  KMnO^  and  by 
potash-fusion  to  protocatechuio  acid.  Gives  a 
mirror  with  ammoniacal  AgNOj.  Combines  with 
NaHSOj. 

m-Methyl  derivative.  CgHgO,  i.e. 
C5H3(0Me)(0H).CH0.  Va/nillin.  Mol.  w.  152. 
[81°].  (285°).  S.  1  at  14°  ;  5  at  80°  (Tiemann 
a.  Nagai,  B.  10,  211).  The  fragrant  constituent 
of  the  pods  of  Vanilla  a/romatica  (Gobley,  J. 
1858,  534;  Stokkebye,  J.  1864,  612).  Occurs 
also  in  the  seeds  of  Lupimts  albus  (dampani  a. 
Grimaldi,  O.  17,  545),  in  raw  beet-root  sugar 
(Weger,  J).  P.  J.  237,  146 ;  Scheibler,  B.  13, 
335;  Lippmann,  B.  13,  662),  in  gum  benzoin 
from  Siam  (Jannasch  a.  Bump,  B.  11,  1635),  and 
in  small  quantity  in  wood  (Singer,  M.  3,  409). 
Formation. — 1.  Together  with  isovanillin,  by 
heating  guaiaool  with  chloroform  and  NaOHAq 
(Keimer,  B.  9,  424 ;  Tiemann,  B.  14,  2023).— 

2.  By  oxidation  of  coniferin  or  coniferyl  alcohol 
with  chromic  acidmixture  (Tiemann, B.  7, 613). — 

3.  By  oxidation  of  eugenol  by  EMnO,  (Erlen- 
meyer,B.9,273). — 4.  By  heating  calcium  vanillate 
vdth  calcium  formate  (Tiemann,  B.  8,  1124). — 
5.  By  the  action  of  chloroform  and  potash  on 
vanillic  acid  (Tiemann,  B.  9, 1280).— 6.  By  the 
action  of  emulsin  or  of  boiling  dilute  acids  on 
glucovanillin  (Haarmann  a.  Eeimer,  0.  J.  46, 
1343).-7.  From  C3H3(OMe)(NOj).CHO  by  reduo- 
tion  followed  by  the  diazo-  reaction  (Ulrieh,  B. 
18,  2573).  Properties. — Monoolinic  needles,  v. 
sol.  alcohol,  ether,  CHOI3,  and  CS^ ;  v.  si.  sol. 
cold,  V.  sol.  hot,  ligroin.  Smells  and  tastes  like 
vanilla.  May  be  sublimed.  Acid  in  reaction, 
and  decomposes  carbonates.  FeCl,  gives  a  blue 
colour.  Boiling  aqueous  dgOlj  containing  KNO, 
gives  a  violet  colour  (Nickel,  Fr.  28,  247).  Ee- 
duces  silver  solution.  .  Oxidised  by  moist  air  to 

•vanillic  acid  CjHjO,.  Reactions. — 1.  Bromine 
forms  O.H,BrO.  [161°].— 2.    Dilute  HCl  at  190° 
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yields  MeCl  and  protooatechnio  aldehyde. — 
8.  Potash-fusion  gives  protooateohuio  acid. — 
4.  Sodium-amalgam  reduces  it  in  alooholio 
solution  to  vanillyl  alcohol  OgHijOa  as  a  yel- 
lowish oil,  and  also  hydrovanilloin  OuHisOj 
[0.  225°]  (Tiemann,  B.  8,  1123).— 5.  By  heat- 
ing with  di^methyl-aniline  and  ZnCl,  it  is 
converted  into  OjjHjgNjOj  [136°]  (Fischer  a. 
Schmidt,  B.  17,  1895)— 6.  Vanillin  (1  mol.) 
mixed  with  pyrogallol  (2  mols.)  is  converted  by 
cone.  HClAq  into  '  pyrogallo-vanillein '  C^^K^jOg, 
.which  forms  colourless  crystals,  insol.  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol,  giving  isomeric  bluish- violet  crystals 
by  the  further  action  of  HCl  (Etti,  M.3,  637) 

7.  Vanillin  (1  pt.)  boiled  with  cHacetonamine  acid 
oxalate  (1  pt.)  forms  the  oxalate  of  vanillodiace- 
tonamine  OnHuNOs  {v.  vol.  i.p.  28). — 8.  Heating 
with  Xo.fi  forms  the  acetyl  derivative  of  vanillin, 
and  also  CjH3(OMe)(OAc).CH(OAo)j[89°]  crystal- 
lising in  six-sided  tables  (Tiemann  a.  Nsgai,  B. 

8,  1143).— 9.  Boiling  aqueous  FeClj  forms  di- 
vanillin  C,jH„0„  [304°],  whence  NaOEt  and  Mel 
form  C^2(OMe)j(CHO).CeH2(OMe)2(CHO)  [138°] 
(Tiemann,  B.  18,  3493). — 10.  Ghloro-acetic  acid 
and  KOHAq  form  0eH3(OMe)(O0H2CO2H).CHO 
[188°]  (Elkan, B.  19, 3055).  S alts.— "C^HjNaOj. 
Needles  (from  alcohol),  si.  sol.  NaOHAq. — 
Hg(CjH,Oj)j :  crystals,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  insol. 
alcohol. — Zn(0gH,03)j :  crystalline  pp.  Esti- 
mation. — Vanilla  pods  are  extracted  with  ether, 
the  extract  shaken  with  a  nearly  saturated 
solution  of  NaHSO],  the  aqueous  layer  decom- 
posed by  H.;S04,  the  vanillin  thence  extracted 
by  ether,  and  the  extract  evaporated  (Tiemann  a. 
Haarmann,  B.  8,  1115). 

Acetyl  derivative  of  vanillin 
05H3(OMe)(OAc).OHO.  [77°].  Formed  slowly 
by  the  action  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  AojO  on 
sodium-vanillin  in  the  cold  (Tiemann  a.  Nagai, 
B.  11,  646).  Flat  needles.  Combines  with  bi- 
sulphites. 

Oxim  of  vanillin 
CsH3(0Me)(0H).0H:N0H.    [122°]  (Tiemann  a. 
Zees,  B.  18,  1664  ;  c/.  Laoh,  B.  16, 1786). 

Phenyl-hydrazide  of  vanillin 
C3H3(OMe)(OH).CH:N2HPh.    [105°].    Plates. 

Qlucoside   of  vanillin 
C8Hg(0Me)(0C5H„05).CH0.  Glucovamllin. 

[192°].  [o]d= -88-63  at  20°.  Prepared  by 
slowly  adding  CrOj  (8  pts.)  in  water  (100  pts.)  to 
coniferin  (10  pts.)  dissolved  in  water  (200  pts.), 
and  leaving  the  mixture  to  stand  for  5  days  (Tie- 
mann, B.  18,  1596,  1661).  Colourless  needles 
(containing  2  aq),  v.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol, 
insol.  ether.  Beadily  split  up  by  dilute  HjSO^ 
or  by  emulsin  iuto  vanillin  and  glucose.  Does 
not  reduce  Fehling's  solution  in  the  cold.  Yields 
C3H3(OMe)(OC„H„OJ.CH:N2HPh  [c.  195°]  and  a 
IsBvorotatory  oxim  [152°],  crystallising  in  slender 
yellow  needles  (containing  aq). 

p- Methyl-derivative 
03H3(OMe)(OH).CHO [4:3:1].  Isovanillm.  [116°]. 
Formed  by  oxidising  aoetyl-isoferulio  acid  with 
KMnO,  and  saponifying  the  resulting  acetyl 
derivsftive  (Tiemann  a.  Will,  B.  14, 968).  Formed 
also  by  heating  opianio  acid  (4  pts.)  with  water 
(30  pts.)  and  HClAq  (8  pts.  of  S.G.  1-17) 
(Wegsoheider,  M.  8, 789).  MonooUnic  pyramids, 
si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  May 
be  sublimed.  When  warm  it  smells  somewhat 
like  vanillin.    Its  alkaline  solutions  are  yellow. 


FeClg  does  not  colour  the  aqueous  solution. 
Beduces  boiling  ammoniacal  AgNO,.  Forms  a 
very  soluble  compound  with  NaHSO,. 

Di-methyl  derivative  OBH3(OMe)2CHO. 
Methyl-vardlUn.  [43°].  (o.  283°).  Formed 
from  potassium  vanillin  and  Mel  (Tiemann,  B. 
8, 1135),  and  also  by  distilling  opianio  acid  with 
soda-lime  (Beckett  a.  Wright,  0.  J.  29,  164). 
Needles,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.    Smells  like  vaniUa. 

Methyl-ethyl  derivative 
CeH3(0Me)(0Et).CH0.    [65°].    Formed  by  boU- 
ing  potassium-vanillin  with  EtI  and  alcohol 
(Tiemann,  B.  8,  1129).    Prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  hot 
water.    Smells  like  vanilla. 

Methylene  derivative  C^fi^  i.e. 
CH202:05H3.CH0.  Piperotial.  Mol.  w.  150. 
[37°].  (263°).  S.  -2  in  the  cold.  Formed  by 
oxidation  of  piperic  acid  in  neutral  solution  by 
KMnO,  (Fittig  a.  Mielok,  A.  152,  35).  Formed 
also  by  oxidation  of  the  (a)-dihydride  of  piperic 
acid  by  alkaline  KMnO,  (Eegel,  B.  20,  415). 
Transparent  prisms  (from  water),  m.  sol.  hot 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Smells  much 
like  coumarin.  Forms  a  crystalline  compound 
with  NaHSOj.  Not  affected  by  aqueous  alkalis. 
Beactions. — 1.  By  oxidation,  or  by  boiling 
with  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  converted  into  piper- 
onylio  acid  CHjOjtCeHj.COjH.— 2.  Beduced  by 
water  and  sodium-amalgam  to  piperonyl  alcohol 
CjHjOj,  hydropiperoin  0,jH„03  [202°],  and  iso- 
hydropiperoin  [138°].  AcCl  converts  the  hydro- 
piperoins  into  OuHijCljO,  [198°]  (Bemsen  a. 
Fittig,  Z.  [2]  6,  97 ;  A.  159, 129).— 3.  An  alco- 
holic solution  of  ECy  forms  piperonyloin 
CHA:C3H3.CH(0H).C0.C3H3:02CH2  [120°],  se- 
parating from  alcohol  in  yellow  crystals  (F.  M. 
Perkin,  C.  J.  59,  164).— 4.  Very  dilute  HClAq 
at  200°  forms  protocatechuio  aldehyde. — 5.  PClj 
forms  liquid  CHj02:C3Ha.0H0l2  (c.  235=)  and 
CgB.filfl„  whence  cold  water  forms  dichloro- 
piperonal  OBH4CIJO3  [90°].— 6.  Gaseous  HCl, 
passed  into  a  mixture  of  phenyl  mercaptan 
and  piperonal,  forms  CHj03:CeH3.CH(SPh), 
[48°]  (Baumann,  B.  18,  886).— 7'.  Alcoholic  am- 
monia, in  presence  of  some  HCy,  forms 
CjiHijNjOj,  crystallising  in  prisma  [213°],  insol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Piperonal,  heated  with  alco- 
holic NHj  at  70°,  forms  an  isomeric  body  [172°], 
crystallising  in  yellow  needles,  sol.  hot  alcohol, 
insol.  water  and  ether  (Lorence,  B.  14,  791). — 
8.  Aqueous  HCy  at  65°  forms  a  compound 
whence  an  alcoholic  solution  of  NH3  yields 
CH20j:CsH,.CH(NH,).CN,  converted  by  boiling 
HClAq  into  CjHbOj. — 9.  Aniline  forms,  on  heat- 
ing, C|4H,iN02,  crystallising  in  colourless  needles 
[65°]  (L.). — 10.  p-Phenylene-di-methyl-diam/ine 
gives  C3H3(0jCH3).CH:N.CsH4NMej  [110°]  (Nuth, 
B.  18,  575). 

Oxim  of  piperonal  CHjO./.OjHj.CaNOH. 
[110°].    Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  (Marcus,  B.  24, 


Phenyl-hydrazide  of  piperonal 
CB.fi^.G^B.,.CB.-S^-9h.  [100°]  (M.) ;  [103°] 
(Budolph,  A.  248, 103).    Yellow  needles. 

PEOTOPINE  OjoHuNOj.  [202°].  An  alka- 
loid occurring  in  very  small  quantity  in  opium, 
and  obtained  from  the  mother-liquors  after  the 
separation  of  morphine  by  Gregory's  process 
(Hesse,  Z.  [2]  7,  653 ;  A.  Suppl.  8,  318).  Sepa- 
rated  from  cryptopine  by  ppn.  of  the  solution  ot 
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(he  mixed  hydrochlorides  with  cone.  EClAq,  the 
protopine  salt  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  Crystalline  powder  (from  alcohol),  insol. 
water,  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  m.  sol.  chloroform. 
The  alcoholic  solution  is  alkaline  in  reaction. 
SI.  sol.  ether,  separating  in  spherical  groups  of 
prisms.  SI.  sol.  KOHAq  and  HH,Acl.  FeOl,  gives 
no  colour.  HNO3  forms  a  Colourless  solution, 
which  turns  yellow  on  warming.  H2SO4  con- 
taining ferric  sulphate  gives  a  dark-violet  solu- 
tion, turned  dirty  brownish-green  at  150°.  The 
salts  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  do  not  gelatinise. — 
B'jHjPtClj  2aq :  yellow  crystalline  pp. 

FSTTSSIAN  BLUE  v.  Febrio  rERBOCYAUiDB, 
vol.  ii.  p.  334 ;  and  Foiassiuu-i'ebbous  febbi- 
OXANIDE,  vol.  ii.  p.  339. 

PBUSSIC  ACID  V.  Oyamhydbic  acid,  vol.  ii. 
p.  300. 

PSATYEIH  V.  Habtin. 
PSOKOMIC  ANHYDRIDE  Oj„H„Os,?  [264°]. 
Occurs  in  Psoroma  crassa,  a  lichen  growing  in 
Sicily  (Spica,  Q.  12,  431).  Needles,  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  insol.  benzene,  yields  OjjHisAgO,,, 
as  a  flocculent  pp. 

PSYCHOSIH'E.  A  substance  got,  according 
to  Thudichum  (J.pr.  [2]  25, 19),  from  brain. 

PTEKOCAEPIlf  C^B.,fi,.  [152°].  [o]j=  -211° 
in  4-6  p.c.  chloroform  solution.  Obtained  by 
mixing  powdered  sandal  wood  {Pterocarpus  san- 
taUrms)  with  slaked  lime,  and  extracting  with 
ether.  The  residue  is  crystallised  from  alcohol, 
and  the  homopterocarpine  dissolved  in  CS^, 
which  leaves  the  pterocarpine  (Gazeneuve  a. 
Hugounenq,  A.  C'n.  [6]  17,  115).  Square  tables 
(from  CHCI3),  insol.  water,  m.  sol.  hot  alcohol 
and  hot  CS,.  Insol.  acids  and  cone.  KOTTAq, 
even  on  boiling.  Bromine  forms  OinHisBrOj, 
crystallising  in  yellowish  needles. 

Homopterocarpin  Cj^HjiOj.  [82°-86°]. 
[a]j=-199°.  Obtained  as  above  (C.  a.  H.). 
Long  needles  (from  boiling  alcohol),  insol.  water, 
sol.  ether,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

BeacUons. — 1.  Bromine  gives  OjiH^jBrOj 
and  Oj<H,»BrBOe  [270°].— 2.  On  distillation  it  is 
largely  split  up  into  phenols  resembling  creosote, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  pyrocatechin.  — 3.  Dis- 
tillation over  zinc-dust  gives  benzene,  toluene, 
ethylene,  and  CO. — 4.  HCl  gives  MeCl  and  a 
resin. — 5.  HI  gives  Mel. — 6.  Potash-ftision  gives 
phloroglucin.  — 7.  Fuming  HNO3  gives  oxalic 
acid  and  tri-nitro-orcin  [162°].  Not  acted  upon  by 
sodium-amalgam,  phenyl-hydrazine,  and  Ac^O. 

PTOMAINES.  The  name  'ptomaines'  was 
first  applied  to  poisonous  organic  bases  obtained 
from  dead  bodies  (irTWiua,  a  corpse),  but  is  now 
usually  given  to  poisonous  organic  bases  formed 
in  the  putrefaction  of  any  kind  of  animal  matter. 
In  extracting  ptomaines  no  reagents  that  would 
decompose  proteids  may  be  used.  The  bases 
may  be  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  purified  by  ppn. 
with  phosphomolybdic  acid.  In  presence  of  a 
little  HCl  the  ptomaines  are  fairly  stable,  and 
the  solution  can  then  be  evaporated  and  the 
hydrochlorides  extracted  from  the  syrupy  residue 
by  absolute  alcohol.  By  this  method  neuridine 
hydrochloride  can  readily  be  obtained.  By  the 
putrefaction  of  proteids  Brieger  (Two  mono- 
graphs :  Ueber  Ptomaine,  Berlin,  1885 ;  cf. 
Gautier,  Bl.  [2]  48,  10)  obtained  tri-methyl- 
vinyl-ammonium  hydroxide  (neurine)  C,HuNO 
01   C;^,.NMe,.OH,   muscarine     0,H„NO,    or 


CH(OH)j.CHj.NMe,OH  (vol.  iii.  p.  444),  a  haie 
isomeric  with  ethylene-diamine,  neuridine 
CsHnNj,  gadinine  CjHuNOj,  triethylamine,  di- 
methylamine,  and  trimethylamine. .  Garcia  {S. 
17,  543)  got  hexamethylene-diamine  CsHuNj. 
Herring-pickle  contains  choline,  NMe„  ajid 
NH^Me.  By  the  putrefaction  of  the  herring  NMCj, 
NHjMe,  cadaverine  CsHuNj,  putrescine  C.HijNj, 
and  gadinine  C,H„N02  are  formed  (Bocklisch, 
B.  18, 1922).  Gautier  and  Etard  (0.  B.  94, 1600) 
from  putrid  mackerel  and  putrid  horse-flesh 
obtained  a  coUidine  dihydride  OsH^N,  parvoHne 
CgHijN,  and  a  base  C„H3bN4.  In  the  putrefaction 
of  proteids  poisonous  bases  are  formed  in  the  first 
five  or  six  days,  and  are  destroyed  by  further 
progress  of  putrefaction.  The  highly  poisonous 
methyl-guanidine  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
putrefactive  bacteria  on  beef -broth  at  38°  (Bock- 
lisch, B.  20, 1441).  From  human  corpses  Brieger 
obtained  tri-methyl-oxyethyl-ammonium  hy- 
droxide C^HisNO^  or  CH2(0H).CHj.NM^.0H 
(choline  or  neurine,  vol.  iii.  p.  498),  neuridine 
CgHnNj,  cadaverine  CjHuiNj,  putreBcmB  OjH^,, 
saprine  CsHuNj,  trimethylamine,  methyl-guan- 
idine, tetanine  CjsHjjNjO,,  mydine  CgH„NO, 
mydatoxin  CjHuNOj,  and  mydaleine  (Brieger, 
loc.  cit. ;  cf.  Sehni,  Bend.  Accai.  Sci.  Bologna, 
1872;  Schwanert,  B.  7,  1332;  Guaresohi  a. 
Mosso,  J.  pr.  [2]  27,  428 ;  28,  504  ;  O.  13,  493  ; 
Beckurts,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  14, 1041).  Ptomaines  are 
often  produced  in  animal  bodies  which,  after 
brief  exposure,  have  been  excluded  from  the  air ; 
e.g.  corpses,  sausages,  and  tinned  meat.  A  crys- 
talline ptomaine  can  be  obtained  from  the  body 
after  arsenical  poisoning  (Husemann,  Ar.  Ph. 
[B]  16,  169 ;  19,  415).  The  alcoholic  solution  of 
hydrochlorides  of  ptomaines  may  be  ppd.  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  HgCLj;  after  twenty-four 
hours'  standing,  the  pp.  is  boiled  with  a  large 
quantity  of  hot  water,  which  leaves  the  com- 
pounds of  peptones  and  albuminates  undissolved. 
The  hot  filtrate  deposits  the  mercury  double  salt 
of  choline  (neurine)  while  the  mother-liquor  con- 
tains the  remaining  bases.  Picric  acid  added  to 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochlorides  ppts. 
neuridine  picrate,  while  the  mother-liquor  de- 
posits, on  evaporation,  broad  needles  of  choline 
picrate  C5H,3N00bH;(N02)30H.  Cadaverine  and 
putrescine  can  be  separated  by  means  of  their 
aurochlorides.  Saprine  is  isolated  by  means  of 
its  platinochloride.  To  distinguish  a  ptomaine 
from  a  vegetable  alkaloid,  Brouardel  a.  Boutmy 
(0.  B.  92,  1056;  cf.  Tanret,  0.  B.  92,  1163) 
add  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  the  sulphate 
of  the  alkaloid  to  potassium  ferricyanide  mixed 
with  FeCl3 :  a  dark-blue  pp.  is  formed  if  a  pto- 
maine be  present,  while  the  vegetable  alkaloids 
(except  morphine,  veratrine,  eserine,  aconitine, 
and  ergotinine)  have  no  action.  The  test  is,  of 
course,  given  by  many  other  reducing  agents. 
This  ptomaine  reaction  is  given  (slowly)  by 
a  poisonous  Uquid  alkaloid  extracted  by  Stas's 
method  from  the  intestines  of  persons  who  died 
of  cholera  (Villiers,  C.  B.  100,  91).  Pouchet 
(0.  B.  97,  1560;  cf.  Gautier,  B.  C.  1882,»  710; 
B6champ,  0.  B.  94,  978)  obtained  from  urine 
and  feeces  some  alkaloids  closely  resembling 
the  ptomaines  got  by  putrefaction  of  proteids 
out  of  contact  of  air.  He  separated  them  by 
decomposing  their  tannates  with  Pb(0H)2  in 
presence  ot  alcohol,  the  lead  being  finally  re- 
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moved  by  HjS,  and  the  liquid  dialysed.  C3H5NO2 
is  liquid  and  dialyses  with  difficulty ;  it  exhibits 
the  alkaloidal  reactions,  is  resinified  by  HGl,  and 
reduces  platinia  chloride.  The  base  CiHi^N^Oj 
or  OrHijN,©^  is  crystalline,  and  passes  through 
the  membrane ;  it  is  insol.  ether,  nearly  insol. 
alcohol,  is  feebly  alkaline  and  yields  crystalline 
salts.  From  the  dialysate  the  platinochlorides 
of  two  crystalline  unstable  bases  0^^^fi^  and 
OjHisNjO,  can  be  got.  Urine  which  had  a  ten- 
dency to  deposit  cystin  and  the  fseces  of  the 
same  patient  contained  cadaverine  and  putres- 
cine  (Baumann,  n.  13,  562  ;  cf.  DuprS  a.Bence- 
Jones,  Pr.  15,  73 ;  Stadthagen  a.  Brieger,  Ar. 
pathol.  Anat.  IIS,  pt.  3).  These  diamines  appear 
to  be  absent  from  normal  urine,  but  present  in 
cholera. 

Cadaverine  is  PBNTAMEiHyiiENB-DiAMiNE,  vol. 
iii'.  p.  305. 

Fntrescine  is  Tetramethtlene-diamine. 

Ilydaleme  is  extremely  poisonous,  while 
gadinine  is  not  poisonous. 

Mydine  CgH„NO.  Occurs  in  putrid  corpses 
(Brieger,  Ptomaine,  iii.  25).  Has  an  ammoniacal 
odour  and  reduces  gold  chloride.  Not  poisonous. 
— E'CsHaNjO,.    [195°].    Broad  prisms. 

Base  C,H„N02.  Occurs  in  decaying  horse- 
flesh, four  months  old  (Brieger).  Acid  in  reac- 
tion. Poisonous.  Does  not  form  a  picrate. — 
BTEAuCl,.    [176°].    Needles  or  plates. 

Iyphot02du  C,H„NOj.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  the  typhus  bacillus  on  muscle  (Brieger,  Pto- 
maine, iii.  86).  Poisonous  base. — ^B^'HAuOlj. 
[176°].    Prisms. 

Uydatozin  C,H„N02.  Occurs  in  decaying 
horse-flesh  and  corpses  (B.).  Poisonous.  Strongly 
alkaUne.— B'jHjPtCls.    [193°].    V.  e.  sol.  water. 

letanine  CijHjoNjO,.  Occurs  in  decaying 
corpses  (Brieger,  B.  19,  3120),  and  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  on  beef.  Very 
poisonous  base. — ^B'H^PtClg.    Plates. 

Base  GjH„N.  (c.  100°).  Accompanies  te- 
tanine,  and  also  produces  convulsions  (B.).  Vola- 
tile liquid.  Its  hydrochloride  is  crystalline 
[205°].— B'HAuCl,.  [180°].— B'jHjPtCl..  Plates, 
decomposed  at  240°. 

Base  CxiH„N.  Oily  ptomaine,  smelling  like 
hawthorn  (Delezinier,  Bl.  [3]  1,  178).  In  pre- 
sence of  air  it  acts  chemically  and  physiologi- 
cally like  veratrine.  Insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.    Its  salts  are  deliquescent. 

Base  CsH.iNOj.  [156°].  Occurs  in  putrid 
flesh  and  putrid  fibrin  (B.  a.  H.  Salkowski,  B. 
16, 1192).  Crystalline  powder,  v.  e.  sol.  water. 
Not  poisonous. —B'HCl :  crystals,  v.  e.  sol.  water. 
— ^B'HAuCl,  aq :'  yellow  crystals. 

Base  C„H„NO,.  Erysipeline.  Occurs  in 
turine  in  erysipelas  (Griffiths,  G.  B.  115,  667). 
Prisms,  sol.  water.    Very  poisonous. 

Base  GgjHi^O,.  Occurs  in  urine  in  puer- 
peral fever  (G.).    Crystalline  and  poisonous. 

Base  C,gH„N.  A  product  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  albumen  by  Bactervwm  aim,  which  ia 
found  in  decaying  onions  (A.  B.  Griffiths,  C.  B. 
110,  416).  Minute  deliquescent  needles  (from 
water),  smelling  like  hawthorn.— B'jHjPtOl, : 
crystalline,  sol.  hot  water. 

Base  CisHigN^O,.  Occurs  in  urine  of  victims 
to  glanders  (A.  B.  Griffiths,  C.JB.  114,  1382). 
White  crystals.  Poisouona.  Forms  oiystaUine 
salts. 


Base  CjgH^gNjOj.  Occurs  in  urine  In  cases  of 
pneumonia  (G.).  Minute  needles,  forming  an 
alkaline  aqueous  solution  [o]d  =  23-5°. 

BaseC,H„N.  (202°).  S.G.  2-9865.  Extracted, 
together  with  a  base  C,|,H,5N  from  putrid  cuttle- 
fish (De  Coninok,  C.  B.  106,  858, 1604 ;  108,  58, 
809  ;  110,  1339 ;  112,  584).  Mobile,  strongly- 
smelling  liquid;  V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Turns  brown  in  air.  Appears  to  be  a  propyl- 
pyridine,  as  it  yields  nicotinic  acid  on  oxidation 
by  dilute  KMnO,  at  90°.— B'HCl :  deliquescent 
radiating  mass. — ^B'^H^PtCl,,.  Converted  by  hot 
water  into  B'jPtClj,  a  nearly  insoluble  brown 
powder.— B'HAuCl^.  —  B'HBr.  —  B'^H^HgCl,.- 
B'jHjHgjCls.  -B'Mel.  Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 

Base  CijHisN.  (280°).  Formed  as  above. 
Liquid,  smelling  like  furze.*  Besinified  by  air. — 
B'HBr.  White  deliquescent  needles.— B'HCl.— 
B'jHjPtCl^.  —  B'jPtCl,.  [206°].  —  B'HAuCl^ : 
yellow  pp.,  decomposed  by  hot  water. 

Base  0,„H,3N.  (200°).  Extracted  by  Stas's 
method  from  fibrin  that  has  putrefied  for  two 
months  (Guareschi  a.  Mosso,  J.  pr.  [2]  27,  428  ; 
J.  Th.  1887,  487).  Yields  the  alkaloidal  reac- 
tions. Smells  Like  pyridine.  Acts  physiologi- 
cally Uke  curare. — B'^jPtClj;  rose-red  crystals. 

Base  Cl^B^^O^.  [250°].  Formed  in  the 
putrefaction  of  fibrin,  from  which  it  can  be  ex- 
tracted, together  with  the  liquid  alkaloid  C|„H,3N, 
by  chloroform  and  ether  (Guareschi,  O.  17,  509). 
Tables  (from  alcohol),  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  v. 
si.  sol.  chloroform.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
neutral.  Griffiths  {Bl  [2]  7,  250 ;  C.  B.  113, 
656)  got,  from  urine  of  patients  suffering  from 
erysipelas,  a  crystalline  ptomaine  '  erysipeline ' 
CjiHijNOj,  sol.  water,  and  very  poisonous.  It 
gives  the  alkaloidal  reactions. 

The  term  leucomaines  (Aeixaiia,  white  of 
egg)  is  applied  by  Gautier  {Sur  Us  Alcalo'idea 
des  Tissus  Animaux,  Paris,  1886)  to  alkaloids  oc- 
curring in  the  tissues  of  living  animals.  From 
fresh  beef  and  Liebig?s  extract  of  beef  he  ob- 
tained xanthocreatinine  CjHggN^O,  crysocrea- 
tinine-  CsHgN^O,  amphicreatinine  CgHjgNjOj, 
pseudoxanthine  C4H5N5O,  and  two  feeble  bases 
C„H24N,|,05  and  CijBLhNuOs,  both  crystallising 
in  tables. 

Xanthocreatinine  C5H,|,N40.  Thin  sulphur- 
yellow  tables,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  sol.  boiling  alco- 
hol. Gives  an  odour  of  roast  meat  when  heated. 
Besembles  creatinine. 

Chrysocreatinine  C^^fi.  Orange  crystals, 
with  feebly  alkaline  reaction.  SI.  sol.  water, 
Besembles  creatinine. 

Amphicreatinine  CgHjgN,04.  Yellow  prisms, 
si.  sol.  water.  A  weak  base,  resembling  crea- 
tinine. 

Pseudoxanthine  C^HgNjO.  Yellow  crystal- 
line powder,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  sol.  HClAq  and 
NaOHAq.  Beacts  with  ENO,  and  KOH  like 
xanthine. 

Carnine  v,  vol.  i.  p.  710. 

PTYALINu.  vol.  ii.p.  545. 

FIYCHOIIS  OIL.  The  essential  oil  got  from 
the  seeds  of  Ptychotis  ajowan,  an  umbelliferous 
plant  growing  in  Central  India,  contains  thymol 
and  a  terpene  C,„H,g  (172°)  S.G.  ia  -854  (Sten. 
house,  C.  /.  9,  284 ;  cf.  Haines,  0.  J.  8,  289). 

PULEGIUM  OIL.  The  essential  oil  of  Pule- 
gmm  rmcranthmn,  growing  on  the  Steppes  of 
Southern  Bussia,  contains  oily  CigH^O  (237°) 
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S.G.  il -932  (Bntlerow,  X  1854,  594).  It  yields 
acetic  and  valeric  acid  when  fused  with  potash. 
The  oil  of  Mentha  pulegium  is  described  uiider 

PbNNTROTAIi. 

PULVIC  ACID  CisH.A  i.e. 

CO^.CFh:0<^^l^^^  .    [215°].    Prepared 

by  the  action  of  cold  NaOHAq  oh  a  solution  of 
the  anhydride  in  acetone,  and  also  by  boiling  vul- 
pio  acid  with  milk  of  lime  (Spiegel,  B.  13,  1630, 
2219  ;  14,  1686  ;  15,  1550  ;  A.  219,  1).  Orange 
crystals  or  yellow  plates  (containing  EtOH), 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  water.  Decom- 
posed by  baryta-water  into  phenyl-acetio  and 
oxalic  acids.  Alkaline  KMnO,  oxidises  it  to 
phenyl-glyoxyUc  and  oxalic  acids.  On  reduction 
by  zinc-dust  and  NHjAq  it  gives  a  mixture  of 
carboxy-corniculario  acid  (C,jH,,|05),  corniculario 
acid  (CijHijOj),  and  the  two  dihydrides  of  corni- 
culario acid  (CijHigOj). 

Salts. — BaA"!!;aq :  golden  plates.— AgHA": 
small  prisms. — Ag^A"  aq :  long  needles. 

Methyl  ether  v.  Vulpio  acid. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [128°].  Prepared  by 
dissolving  the  anhydride  in  alcoholic  potash. 

Methyl  derivative  of  the  methyl  ether 
CisHioMe^Oj.    [139°].    Colourless  needles. 

Anhydride  C^s'B.ifi^  i.e. 

CpiP'-O  0^^>^°-  [^^^°^-  ^0™^^'  together 
with  MeOH,  by  heating  vulpic  acid  at  200°. 
Colourless  needles,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  water. 
Converted  by  ammonia,  into  0,5H„(NH2)04 
[220°]  crystallising  in  yellow  prisms. 

FUNICIIT.  The  purple  of  the  ancients.  Ex- 
tracted from  Purpura  capilhis  and  other  shell- 
fish which  yield  a  colourless  secretion  which 
becomes  purple  on  exposure  to  sunlight  (Sohunck, 
C.  J.  35,  589 ;  37,  613).  Obtained  in  Central 
America  from  Purptira  patula.  Yarn  dyed  by 
the  Indians  is  warmed  with  HCl  and  then  with 
ether.  The  colouring  matter  is  then  extracted 
with  aniline,  which  on  cooling  deposits  puniein 
as  a  crystalline  powder,  insol.  boiling  alcohol 
and  ether,  si.  sol.  benzene  and  HOAc.  Its  solu- 
tion in  aniline  shows  an  absorption  band  be- 
tween C  and  D,  with  a  sharp  edge  towards  C. 
The  band  resembles  that  of  indigo,  but  it  dis- 
appears sooner  on  standing.  In  phenol  it  forms 
a  sky-blue  solution.  Its  solution  in  cone.  HjSO, 
shows  an  absorption  band  between  D  and  E  ; 
this  disappears  on  standing,  the  liquid  becoming 
bright  green.  Water  precipitates  the  purple 
from  this  solution,  so  that  a,  sulphonic  acid 
is  not  formed.  Funicin  begins  to  sublime  at 
190°.  It  is  hardly  attacked  by  HNO3  (S.G.  1-2) 
or  by  aqueous  CrOj.  With  bromine  it  reacts, 
forming  a  body  which  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  yellow  needles.  Puniein  dissolves  in  aqueous 
SnCl,,  but  is  deposited  again  on  exposing  the 
solution  to  air. 

PUEPIE  OF  CASSITTS.  A  purple-coloured 
BoUd,  obtained  by  adding  SnOljAq  to  AuCljAq 
in  presence  of  a  reducing  agent ;  v.  Tin,  oxides 
ojr,  in  this  volume. 

PTTBPTJEIC  ACID  CsHsN^Oj.  Not  known  in 
the  free  state. 

Salts.  —  (NHJHA"  aq.  Murexide. 

Formed  by  heating  ammonium  dialurate ;  by  oxi- 
dising uranil  with  HgO ;  and  by  adding  ammo- 
nia or  ammonium  carbonate  to  a  mixture  of 


alloxan  and  alloxantin  (Front,  A.  Ch.  11,  4d; 
Eodweiss,  P.  19,  12 ;  Liebig  a.  Wohler,  A.  26, 
319;  Fritzsohe,  J.pr.  16,880;  17,47;  Beilstein, 
A.  107, 176 ;  Laurent,  0.  B.  35,  629  ;  Gregory, 
A.  33,  334).  Garnet-red  four-sided  prisms  with 
golden-green  lustre ;  when  dried  im  vacuo  it  forms 
a  brown  powder.  M.  sol.  hot  water,  forming  a 
purple  solution,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  De- 
composed by  acids  with  formation  of  uranil 
and  alloxan.  The  absorption  spectrum  has  been 
studied  by  Hartley  (0.  J.  51,  199).— KHA". 
Crystals  resembling  murexide,  forming  in  cold 
KOHAq  a  blue  solution  decolourised  by  heat. — 
NaHA".— BaA"  3aq ;  dark -green  powder. — 
AgHA"  l|aq :  brownish-red  powder. — Ag^A". 

Isopurpuric  acid  v.  Tbi-niibo-fbenoii,  Be- 
action  5. 

Hetapnrpuric  acid  v.  (a)-Di-iiiTBO-FHENOii, 
Beaction  2. 

PTTBFUBEO-CHBOMITrM  SALTS  v.  Chbou- 
AMMONIUM  SAIiTS,  vol.  ii.  159-60. 

PUBPUBEO-COBALT  SALTS  v.  Cobam- 
AMiNES,  vol.  ii.  pp.  227-8. 

PTIBPTJBEO-EHODniM     SALTS     v.     Bho- 

DIDM-AMMONIUM  COMPOUNDS. 

PUBPTJBIN  V.  Tbi-oxy-anthbaquinonb. 

PUEPTJBOGALLIN  Ca,H„0,.  Pyrogallo- 
quinone.  [256°].  Formed  by  the  slow  oxida- 
tion of  pyrogaUol  (Struve,  A.  163,  162  ;  Girard, 
Z.  1870,  86 ;  Wichelhaus,  B.  5,  848 ;  De  Cler- 
mont a.  Chautard,  C.  B.  94,  1362  ;  102,  1072; 
Nietzki  a.  Steinmann,  B.  20,  1277  ;  Loew,  J.pr. 
[2]  15,  322).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of 
aqueous  ENO^  on  gallic  acid  (Hooker,  B.  20, 
8259).  Obtained  also  from  pyrogaUol  and  quin- 
one (Wichelhaus,  B.  5,  847;  Nietzki,  B.  18, 
1278).  Prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of 
KaFeCys  (87  g.)  in  water  (330  c.c.)  to  pyrogaUol 
(20  g.)  dissolved  in  cold  water  (330  c.c),  and 
filtering  after  half  an  hour ;  the  yield  is  small 
(3g.).  Dark-brown  needles  (from  alcohol). 
May  be  sublimed.  V.  si.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alco- 
hol, m.  sol.  ether.  Beduces  AgNOj  and  Fehling's 
solutions.  HjSO,  forms  a  crimson  solution 
changed  to  violet  by  HNOj.  Ammonia  forms  a 
blue  solution,  changing  through  green  to  dark 
yellow.  Yields  naphthalene  on  distillation  with 
zino-dust.  According  to  De  Clermont  and 
Chautard  purpurogaUin  yields  Na^A''  crystal- 
lising in  deliquescent  needles,  BajA''  as  crystal- 
line plates,  0j„H|2Br,0g  as  red  needles  [204°]  and 
Cj^.jAc^Os  [186°].  By  heating  with  HjSO, 
these  chemists  obtained  SOj  and  OjjHi^Oio,  which 
crystallised  in  brown  needles  forming  a  blue 
solution  in  KOHAq. 

PTJBPUBOXANTHIN    v.   m-Di-oxy-ANiHEA- 

QUINONE. 

PUBBEIC  ACID  V.  Euxanthio  acid. 

PTJTBEF ACTION  v.  Feementation. 

PTITKEFACTIVE  ALKALOIDS  v.  Ptom^es. 

PUTBESCINE  V.  Tetea-methylene-diaminb. 

PYKNOMETEB.  This  name  is  sometunea 
given  to  various  forms  of  the  specific  gravity 
bottle,  for  determining  the  relative  densities  of 
liquids  (c/.  Densities,  eblative,  vol.  ii.  p.  373). 

PYBANIL-PYBOitC  ACID  0,oH,„NO(COjH). 
[165°].  Formed  by  heating  phenyl-amido-pyro- 
tartarioacid  CO2H.0Hj.CMe(NHPh).COjH  alittle 
above  its  melting-point  for  some  time  (Beissert 
a.  Tiemann,  B.  19,  622;  21,  1942,  3257;  22, 
2281;    24,  314).     Crystalline  powder,  si.   go]. 


PYRENE, 


Water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Converted  by  heating 
Btrongly  into  the  phenyl-imidea  of  oitraconlo 
aoid  and  of  phenyl-amido-pyrotartario  acid. 
According  to  Ansohutz  {B.  21,  3252  ;  22,  731 ; 
23,  895,  2979 ;  A.  246,  115 ;  248,  269),  pyranil- 
pyroio  acid  is  the  mono-anilide  of  mesaconio 
acid. 

PYEAZINE.    This  name  is  used  to  denote 

the  ring  N<gH:OH>N. 

Pyrazine        hezahydride       CiHijNj       i.e. 

^^*Cch!"ch!^^^"  ■P»i'«»"'»^»»8-  Di-ethyUne- 
diamine.  [104°-107°].  (137°  unoor.).  Formed 
from  ammonia  and  ethylene  bromide  (Cloez, 
Instit.  1843, 213)  or  ethylene  chloride  (Natanson, 
A.  92,  48 ;  98,  291 ;  Hofmann,  Pr.  10,  224 ;  11, 
278;   B.  23,  3297).     Formed  also  by  boiling 

NO.CsH,.N<^&-^^N.C„H^.NO  with  alco- 
holic potash  (Bischler,  B.  24,  717).  According 
to  Majert  a.  Schmidt  {B.  24,  241),  it  is  not  iden- 
tical with  spermine.  Glittering  tables  (from 
water).  May  be  sublimed.  Strongly  alkaline 
and  absorbs  CO^  from  the  air. 

Reactions. — 1.   Aqueous    NaOCl,    saturated 

with  CI,  forms  ClN<^2^-^g''>NCl  [71°],  crys- 
tallising in  prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alco- 
hol (Schmidt  a.  Wichmann,  B.  24,  3248).  This 
body  explodes  at  80°-85°-  Bromine  water  forms 
the  corresponding  di-bromo-piperazine,  which  is 
very  unstable. — 2.  Diazobenzene  chloride'  and 
NaOHAq  form  Ph.N2.N:0,Hs:N.NjPh  [129°]  (S. 
a.  W.). — 3.  Benzoic  aldehyde  yields  the  com- 
pound (N:C4Hj:N):0HPh  [247°]  (Schmidt  a. 
Wichmann,  B.  24,  3242). — 4.  Quinone  forms  an 
amorphous  violet-brown  body,  almost  insol.  alco- 
hol.— 5.  By&rogwmone  in  alcoholic  solution 
forms  CjHjoNjCbHjOj,  crystallising  in  needles 
[195°].— 6.  Phenol  forms  CjH,„N22PhOH  [101°], 
crystallising  from  spirit  in  prisms,  v.  sol.  water. — 
7.  Oxalic  ether  at  110°  reacts  forming  the  ether 
C08Et.C0.N:G,H,:N.C0.C0,^t  [124°]  crystallis- 
ing is  broad  needles  (S.  a.  W.). — 8.  jp-Chloro- 
nitro-benzene  at  150°  gives  the  compound 
NOj.C,H,.N:CjHa:N.CeH4.N08  [248°]  (Schmidt  a. 
Wichmann,  B.  24,  3240). 

Salt  s. — B"HjClj  aq :  needles,  V.  Bol.  water. — 
B"HjPtClj.— B"2HAuCl4.— B"K;HgClj :  stellate 
groups  of  needles  (Sieber,  B.  23,  326). — 
B"CiH2(NOj)sOH :  yellow  needles.r-Carbon- 
ate:  [162°-165°].— Urate  :  B"C5H]NA-  The 
phosphate  and  the  bismutho-iodide  are 
crystalUue. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C4HgN2Ac2. 
[138-5°].  (above  310°).  Formed  from  piperazine 
and  ACjO.    Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Nitrosamine  N0.N:C4Hj:N.N0.  [158°] 
(Ladenbnrg,  B.  24,  2640 ;  Schmidt,  B.  24, 3245 ; 
O.  P.  12,  59222).  Eeduced  by  zinc-dust  and 
HOAc  to  NHj.N:C<H,:N.NH2,  which  crystallises 
in  needles  [o.  100°]  (228°),  and  yields  B'HCl, 
B'OjHjN.O,,  an  amorphous  di-benzoyl  deriva- 
tive, and  reacts  with  benzoic  aldehyde,  forming 
CHPh:N.N:C4H,:N.N:CHPh  [205'-'J,  which  crys- 
taUises  in  pearly  plates. 

PYEAZOLE  CaH,Nji.e.^2:Q2>NH.  [70°]. 

(187°).  Formed  by  heating  the  tri-carboxylio 
ftcid  produced  by  saponification  of  the  product 


of  direct  addition  of  diazoacetio  ether  and 
acetylene  dicarboxyUc  ether  (Buchner,  B.  22, 
2165).  Formed  also  by  heating  hydrazine 
hydrate  (10-8  g.)  with  epichlorhydrin  (10  g.)  and 
ZnOlj  (11  g.)  (Balbiano,  B.  23,  1103).  Needles, 
V.  sol.  cold  water,  forming  a  neutral  solution, 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Gives  a  white  pp.  with 
HgClj,  and  also  with  ammoniacal  AgNO,. 

Salts. — B'HCl.  Hygroscopic  prisms. — ■ 
B'jHjPtCls  2aq.  At  210°  it  is  split  up  into  HCl 
and  (C3H3N2)2PtCls,  a  Ught-yellow  powder.— 
AgOjHjNj:  si,  sol.  water.— B'CsHjNjO,.    [160°]. 

PYEAZOLE  BLUE  OjoHlN^O.  i.e. 
N.NPh.CO  CO.NPh.N  ^         ,  ,         . ,  . . 

OMe  -d=C CMe-    ^°"^^^  ^^  oxidation 

of  di-oxy-di-phenyl-di-methyl-dipyrazyl  (Enorr, 
A.  238, 172 ;  B.  25, 765).  Sol.  chloroform,  cone. 
HjSO,  and  HOAo.  Its  spectrum  resembles  that 
of  bodies  of  the  indigo  group.  Decomposes 
about  230°.  Its  sulphonic  acid,  got  by  the  action 
of  Br  on  di-oxy-di-phenyl-di-methyl-dipyrazyl 
disulphonic  acid,  is  destroyed  by  excess  of 
bromine  (MoUenhoff,  B.  25,  1949). 

o-PYEAZYL-BENZOIC  ACID  OioHjNjOa  i.e. 

^^;^g>N.0„H,.002H.     [139°  cor.].     Formed 

by  oxidising  o-tolyl-pyrazole  with  KMnO,  (Bal- 
biano, O.  19,  123).  YeUow  needles  (from  dilute 
alcohol).— BaA'j. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    (309°  i.V.). 

jj-Pyrazyl-benzoio  acid.  [265°].  Got  in  like 
manner  from  p-tolyl-pyrazole. — NaA'.— BaA'j. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    [62°].    Tables. 


CH( 


Mol.     w. 


.CH:CHv 
^CH.0/  ^_^  /°=^NcH 
\CH:C<     '        Sccm-^ 
\CH:0H/ 
202.    [149°].    (above  360°).    S.  (alcohol)  1-37 
at  16°;   3-08  at  78°;   S.  (toluene)  16-5  at  18° 
(Bechi,  B.  12, 1978).    Occurs  in  coal  tar  (Graebe, 

A.  158, 285).    Monoclinic  tables  (Fittig  a.  Hintz, 

B.  10,  2143),  V.  e.  sol.  CS^  and  ether.  Yields 
pyrene-quinone  and  pyrenio  acid  on  oxidation. 
SbCl,  at  360°  forms  CC1„  C,5C1,„  [above  300'], 
C,jCl,„  [above  300°],  and  other  bodies  (Merz  a. 
Weith,  B.  16,  2880).  Bromine  forms  crystalline 
CijHsBr,  and  CieH^rs  (Graebe). 

Picric  acid  compound  CigH^CgHgNjO,. 
[222°].  Bed  needles  (from  alcohol),  v.  si.  sol. 
cold  alcohol,  m.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  benzene. 

Sexahydride  C,jH,5.  [127°].  Formed 
by  heating  pyrene  with  HIAq  and  P  at  200°. 
Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  ether  and  boiling  alcohol.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  is  not  ppd.  by  picric  acid. 

GbloropyreueB.  The  following  chloro-pyrenes 
are  formed  by  passing  CI  into  a  solution  of 
pyrene  in  chloroform.  They  are  separated  by 
fractional  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  chloro- 
form, and  xylene  (Goldschmiedt  a.  Wegscheider, 
M.  4,  237). 

CijHjCl.  [119°].  Golden  needles,  forming 
in  HjSOi  a  solution  with  violet  fluorescence. 
Yields  0,jH„ClC„HsN,0,.    [177°]. 

C,„H,Cl2.  Two  di-ohloro-pyrenes  [156°]  and 
[196°]. 

C„H,Clj.    [257°].    White  needles. 

CiACl,.    [above  330°].    Needles. 

Kitropyrene  C,„H„N02.  [150°].  Formed  by 
slowly  adding  H2SO4  to  aqueous  END,  under  an 
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ethereal  Bolution  of  pyrene  (Goldsclimiedt,  M. 
2,  680).  Tellow  needles  (from  alcohol),  si.  sol. 
oold  alcohol. 

Si-nitro-pyrene  OuHjINOJj.  Formed  from 
pyrene  and  HNO,  (S.G.^  1-45).  Yellow  needles 
(from  HOAc).  Beduced^  by  tin  and  HGl  to  di- 
amido-pyrene  (Jahoda,  M.  8,  449). 

Tetra-nitro-pyrene  C,sHj(N0j)4.  [above 
300"^.  Yellow  needles  (from  HOAc),  nearly 
insol.  alcohol. 

Amido-pyrene  C„Hb.NH2.  [116°].  Got  by 
reducing  nitropyrene.  Needles,  si.  sol.  water. — 
B'jHjSO,  (dried  at  100°).— B'HCl.  Its  solution 
dyes  fir- wood  red. 

PYBENE  CAEBOXTLIC  ACID  O.jH^.COjH. 
[267°].  Formed  by  fusing  its  nitrUe  with  potash 
(Goldschmiedt  a.  Wegscheider,  M.  4,  256). 
Needles,  si.  sol.  water.  Besolved  by  heat  into 
pyrene  and  OO^. — CaA'j  aq. — BaA'^  2^aq. 

Nitrile  G,eH,.CN.  [150°].  Formed,  to- 
gether with  the  nitrile  of  the  dicarboxylio  acid, 
by  heating  potassium  pyrene  disulphonate  with 
KCy  or  K,FeCy„.  Needles- (from  alcohol).  The 
solutions  of  this  body  show  green  fluorescence. — 
(0„H,N)2C8H3NsO,.  [134°].  Bed  needles,  de- 
composed  by  alcohol. 

Pyrene  dicarboxylio  acid  0|bH5(COsH)2. 
[above  300°]. 

Nitrile  [above  300°].  0,sHj(ON)j,  Formed 
as  above.  Yellow  powder.  Its  solutions  show 
green  fluorescence. 

PYEENE-KETONE  C.sHjO  i.e. 

[1:1^  C,A<^^>CO.      [142°].      Formed     by 

distilling  pyrenic  acid  with  slaked  lime  (Bam- 
berger a.  Philip,  B.  19,  1996,  3040 ;  20,  371 ;  A. 
240,  178).  Golden  tables  (from  dilute  alcohol), 
volatile  with  steam.  Beduced  by  zinc  and  HCI 
to  C,2HsrCH.0H).  Oxidised  by  KMnO,  to  naph- 
thalene (l,l')-dicarboxylic  acid, 
PYEENE-ftUINONE  C.fifi^  i.e. 

jou.cf     '     ycoR. 

C0<   I        >  0=0  <      I      >00 
\CH.04  >o.ch/ 

(Bamberger  a.  Philip,  B.  20,  369 ;  A.  240, 166). 
[o.  282°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  pyrene  by 
chromic  acid  mixture  (Graebe,  A.  158,  295 ; 
Goldschmiedt,  M.  4,  309).  Bed  needles  (from 
EOAc),  sol.  aqueous  ,NaHSO„  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  Yields  pyrene  on  distillation  with 
zinc-dust.  Bromine  forms  OigHgBrjO,  and 
OggHjBrjiOj.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  turned 
claret-colour  by  a  little  NaOH.  Beduced  by 
zinc-dust  and  ammonia  to  hydropyrene- 
quinone  or  pyrene-hydroquinone 
CjjHijOj,  which  forms  golden  crystals  exhibiting 
a  dark-blue  fluorescence  in  alcoholic  solution,  and 
yielding  0,.H»AoA  [167°]. 

PYEENE  SULPHONIC  ACID  CjsHs.SOjH. 
Got  by  fusing  the  disulphonio  a/sid  with  potash 

(Goldschmiedt .  a.  Wegscheider,  M.  4,  242^ 

KA'  aq :  minute  needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

PYEENE  DISULPHONIO  ACID 
C,8H„(S03H)2.    Formed  by  heating  pyrene  with 
HjSO,.    Sticky  mass,  v.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alco- 
hol,   ins'ol.    ether.— KjA"  2iBq.—BaA"  3|aq.— 
CaA"2aq:  yellow  powd«r. 


PYEEHIC  ACID  C,3H,0s  i.t. 

.OH.Cf  ^O.OOjH 

C0<|       >   0=C< 

\OH.CC  No.OOjH 

^OH.OH^ 
Formed  by  the  oxidation  of  pyrene  or'pyrene- 
quinohe  by  chromic  acid  (Bamberger  a.  Philip, 
B.  19,  1427,  1995,  3036;  20,  369;  A.  240,  168)i 
Fale-yellow  plates,  blackened  above  250°.  Y.  si. 
sol.  alcohol.  H^SO,  forms  an  orange  solution. 
Oxidised  by  KMnO,  to  naphthalene  tetra-carb- 
oxylic  acid.  Beacts  with  hydroxylamine. 
Phenyl-hydrazine  forms  ,C,5H,04(N2HPh)  2aq, 
crystallising  in  yellow  prisms.  —  BaA"aq. — 
AgjA" :  amber-yellow  pp. 

Anhydride       0„Iifl<^QyO.       Yellow 

needles,  formed  by  boiling  the  acid  with  HOAc. 

Imide  C„H,0<^^q>NH.     Yellow    plates, 

got  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  NH,Aq, 

PYEENOLIBE  C„H„N.  [153°].  Formed  by 
heating  amido-pyrene  hydrochloride  with  nitro- 
benzene, glycerin,  and  H^SO,  (Jahoda,  M.  8, 
442).  Golden  scales  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol.  water, 
forming  solutions  which  exhibit  green  fluor- 
escence.—B'HCl.  [270°].— B'jHjPtClj.  [above 
290°].  —  B'HjSO.iaq.  [246°].  —  B'C.HsN,0,. 
Decomposes  at  260°.— B'Mel.     [212°]. 

PYEIDANTHEILIC  ACID  0,5H„NjO,  i.«. 
[2:l]COjH.05H,.NH.CO.C5HjN(C02H)j.  [265°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  alkaline  EMnO^.on 
cyclothraustio  acid  derived  from  o-diquinoline 
(Weidel  a.  8trache,lf.  7, 289;  8, 197).  Micaceous 
plates,  si.  sol.  hot  water.  Yields  isocinchome- 
lonic  and  anthranilic  acids  on  oxidation. 

PYEIDAZINE.  The  ring  CH<^^|^^^OH 

(Ach,  A.  253,  46 ;  cf.  Knorr,  A.  236,  295). 

PYEIDINE    0,H,N    i.e.    N<™;^]^>CH. 

Mol.  w.  79.  (116°)  (Sohiff,  B.  19,  566) ;  (114°) 
(Ladenburg,  A.  247,  4) ;  (116-5°)  (Perkin,  0.  J. 
65,  701).  S.G.  2  1-0033  (L.) ;  i|  -9855 ;  ||  -9778 
(P.).  M.M.  8-761.  H.F.p.  -19,370  (Thomsen); 
7,117  (Eamsay,  0.  /.  35,  696).  H.F.v.  -20,530 
(Thomsen,  Th.).  S.H.  -418  (Colson,  A.  Ch.  [6] 
19,  408).  S.V.  89-4  (Schiff) ;  91-6  (Bamsay). 
Occurs  in  bone  oil,  in  coal; tar,  and  in  tar 
got  by  distilling  bituminous  shale  and  peat 
(Anderson,  Tr.  E.  16,  4 ;  20  [2]  247  ;  P.  M.  [4] 
2,  257  ;  A.  80,  55  ;  96,  200  ;  105,  335  ;  Greville 
Williams,  P.  M.  [4]  8, 24 ;  Church  a.  Owen,  C.  N. 
2,  146  ;  P.  M._  [4]  20,  110;  Schulze,  B.  20,  409). 
Occurs  also  in  tobacco  smoke,  and,  in  small 
quantity,  in  fusel  oil  (Haitinger,  M.  3,  688). 

Formation.—!.  By  heating  isoamyl  nitrate 
with  P2O5  (Chapman  a.  Smith,  ^1.  SwppZ.  6, 329). 

2.  By  distilling  its  carboxylic  acids  with  lime. — 

3.  By  distilling  oxytrialdine  and  oxytetraldine 
with  soda-lime  (Sohiff,  A.  Suppl.  6, 21).— 4.  With 
other  bases  by  heating  glycerin  with  ammonium 
phosphate  (Stohr,  J.  pr.  [2]  45,  23).— 5.  By 
parsing  ethyl-allyl-amine  over  PbO  at  450° 
(Koeuigs,  B.  12,  2344).— 6.  By  heating  piper- 
idine  with  H^SOj  at  300°  (E.),  with  nitro-benzene 
(4i  pts.)  at  260°  (Lellmann  a.  Geller,  B.  21, 1921), 
or  with  AgOAo  and  10  p.c.  HOAc  at  180°  (Tafel, 
B.  25,  1621).— 7.  Together  with  mono-  and  di- 
eubstitution  products  by  the  action  ot  Br  00 
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Acetyl-piperidine  (Hofmann,  B.  16, 587).— 8.  By- 
heating  sodium-pyirole  with  NaOMe  and  CHjIj 
in  sealed  tubes  at  200°  (Dennstedt  a.  Zimmer- 
mann,  B.  18,  3316). — 9.  From  anhydroecgonine, 
by  treatment  with  oono.  HOI  and  distillation  o{ 
the  product  with  zino-dust  (Einhorn,  B,  22, 
1365). 

PurifleaUon. — By  ppg.  the  crude  base  (20  g.) 
dissolved  in  (100  g.  of)  a  10  p.c.  solution  of 
ECl  by  adding  HgCl,  (135  g.)  dissolved  in  hot 
water  (1,000  g.).  The  crystalline  double  salt  is 
distilled  with  NaOEAq  (Ladenburg,  A.  247,  4). 

Properiies..— Colourless  liquid  with  powerful 
odour,  miscible  with  water.  Fumes  with  HGl. 
Strong  poison.  Should  not  be  inhaled  (Marcus 
a.  Oechsner,  Bl.  [2]  38,  97 ;  cf.  Kendriek  a. 
Dewar,Pr.22,432;  23,290).  Pormsa hydrate 
B'3aq,  (93°),  S.G.  1-0219,  V.D.  1-17,  which  is  a 
colourless  Uquid  (Goldschmidt  a.  Gonstam,  B. 
16,  2976).  Not  attacked  by  boiling  HNO,  or 
CrOj.  Pyridine  ppts.  the  hydroxides  of  Fe,  Al, 
and  Cr  from  their  salts.  With  CuSO,  it  gives  a 
pale-blue  pp.  dissolving  in  excess,  forming  a 
deep-blue  liquid.  Pyridine  passes  unchanged 
into  the  urine  (0.  de  Coninck,  Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.  4,  755).  Pyridine  does  not  mix  with  liquid 
COs  (Ditte,  0.  B.  105,  612).  It  gives  no  reaction 
with  hot  alkaline  NaOBr  (Denig^s,  C.  B.  107, 
662). 

Beactions. — 1.  Dry  chhrine  forms  di-chloro- 
pyridine  [72°].  Chlorine  passed  into  a  solution 
of  pyridine  in  CHCI,  forms  B'Clj,  a  white 
powder  (Bally,  B.  21,  1772).  Chlorine-water 
ppts.  a  white  powder.  KOCl  completely  decom- 
poses pyridine,  forming  N,  CO,,  CHCls,  and 
chloro-acetic  acid  (Eeiser,  Am.  8,  308).  —  2. 
Bromine  added  to  a  solution  of  the  hydro- 
chloride ppts.  GgHgNBr^,  which  is  split  up  by  heat 
into  pyridine  and  bromine.  Bromine  acting 
in  the  cold  on  pyridine  and  water  gives  rise  to 
(OsHsNBrJjHBr  [126°J  (Grimaux,  Bl.  [2]  38, 
127).  Pyridine  hydrochloride  heated  with  Br 
at  200°  forms  mono-  and  di-bromo-pyridine. — 3. 
HTAq  at  300°  yields  n-pentane  and  NH,  (Hof- 
mann, B.  16,  590).— 4.  Sodium  at  80°  yields 
(7)-dipyridyl  CioH^Nj,  dipyridine  0,„H,^2,  iso- 
nicotine  Cj^g^Nj,  and  two  nitrogenous  oils 
(240°-260°)  and  (300°-310°)  (Weidel  a.  Eusso, 
M.  3,  884). — 5.  Its  aVkylo-iodides  are  converted 
by  distillation  with  solid  EOH  into  volatile 
bases. — 6.  Excess  of  AcCl  forms  dehydracetio 
acid  (Dennstedt  a.  Zimmermann,  B.  19,  75). — 7. 
Unites  with  CHjChOH  (the  product  of  the 
anion  of  formic  aldehyde  and  HGl),  and  the  pro- 
duct in  aqueous  solution  gives  with  HgCl,  a  pp. 
of  (OsHjN)(CH,G10H)HgGls[162°],  with  platinio 
chloride  a  pp.  of  (G5H5N)j(CH,G10H)jPtGl4 
[216°],  and  with  picric  acid  the  compound 
(C5H5N)GH2(OH).G,H2(NOj)aO  [o.  200°].  Treat- 
ment with  AgNOa  forms  (C5H5N)0H2(PH)NO, 
erystaUising  from  alcohol-ether  in  prisms  (Hem- 
melmayr,  M.  12,  533).— 8.  Alloxa/n  and  aqueous 
SO2  form  triclinio  crystals  of  B'CiHjNjOjHjSOj 
(Pellizzari,  A.  248,  150).— 9.  OlycolUo  chlor- 
hydrm  forms  the  base  G,HgNO  (Coppola,  0. 15, 
831).  Olycerin  chlorhydrin  reacts  with  forma- 
tion of  C5H5NG1.C3H5(0H)2  [107°]  separating 
from  alcohol  in  hexagonal  crystals  and  yielding 
(CHi^OaG^jPtCl,  [180°]  and  C,H,jNO,ClAuGl, 
I122°3  (Kruger,  J.  pr.  [2]  44, 130).— 10.  Chloro- 
acetic  acid  at  100°  forms  OjHjNCl.CHj.COaH 


[202°]  which  may  be  viewed  as  the  hydrochloride 

of    'pyridine-betalne'     C5H,N<;^q2>GO 

(yon  Geriohten,B.15, 1253 ;  Kruger,  B.  23, 2609 ; 
J.  pr.  [2]  43,  279,  297 ;  44, 136).  The  pyridina- 
betaine  hydrochloride  is  also  got  by  oxidising 
C5H5NC1.CH,.CH(0H).CH,0H  with  chromic 
acid  and  is  decomposed. at  240°  into  GO,,  MeCl, 
and  pyridine.  Pyridine  betaine  C,H,N02,  got 
by  the  action  of  moist  AgjO  on  the  hydro- 
chloride, forms  hygroscopic  tables  (containing 
aq)  and  yields  the  salts  B'^H^PtCl,  [211°],  B'HCl 
[202°],  B'jHClaq  [159°],  B'^HHgOljaq  [134°], 
B'jHBraq,  an  auro-ohloride  B'HAuOl^  [165°] 
(Jahns,  £..  20,  2841),  B'HBr,  [200°],  B'HNO,, 
[145°],  B'jHjSO,  [175°],  B'CrOa  [0.  166°], 
B'OsHjNjO,  [143°],  B'AgNOj  [171-5°],  and 
B'HBiI,2aq.  On  reduction  by  sodium-amalgam, 
pyridine-betaone  yields  G5H5NC1.GH..CH,0H. 
— 11.  Chloro-acetic  ether  yields  the  compound 
G5HiNCl.CH2.C02Bt,  a  crystalline  powder  [100°] 
(Kruger,  J.  pr.  [2]  43,  274).  This  ether, 
CsHioNOjOl,  forms  the  salts  B'^PtCl^  [213°], 
B'AuCls  [117°],  B'HgClj  [123°],  B'CdClj  [141°], 
■andB',GdCl2[107°]. 

Salts.  —  B'HOl.  Deliquescent  mass.  — 
B'jHjPtGls.  [242°].  Orange  triclinio  prisms.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  converted  by  long  boiling 
into  crystalline  B',H2Clj2PtClj  and  B'.^tCl4,  a 
yellow  insoluble  powder. — B'jPtClj.  Yellow  tables, 
almost  insol.  cold  water  (Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2] 
33,  504).  An  isomeride  crystallises  in  needles. 
— B'^PtClj  3aq.— B',Pt,Gl4.  —  B'j(NH3),PtClj.  — 
B'(NH3)PtCL,.— B'j,(NH,)2PtjCle.-B'(NHs)PtCl4. 
— B'2(NH3)PtGl2.— B',(NH3),PtCl,  aq.  Minute 
colourless  prisms.— B'HHg^Clj.  [178°].  Needles 
(from  water).— B'23HgClj.—B'HAuCl,.  [285°]. 
Prisms,  si.  sol.  water.— B'CeHjNjO,.  [162°] 
Needles,  si.  sol.  water.— B'sZuGl^:  short  prisms, 
very  soluble  in  cold  water  (Lang,  B.  21, 
1578).— B'jZnClj  2aq  (Lachovitch,  M.  9,  516).— 
B'jZnBr^ :  prisms,  v.  sol.  pyridine. — B'^HjZnClj. 

—  B'^CuCl,  [180°-190°].  —  B'CuSO,  3aq.  — 
B'^CUjClj.  — B'eCujClj.  —  B'jCuBrj.  —  B'fiu.J^.— 
B'fiufij^  —  B'iftCuOl,.  —  B'jGdClj :  needles, 
almost  insol.  alcohol,  sol.  water. — B'jGdBr^. — 
B'^CdL,.— B'CdIj  (Monari,  J.  1884,  629).  — 
B'HgClj.— B'jHgOyj.— B'sCaClj :  white  powder.— 
B'jNiBrj. — ^B'AgBr :  white  needles,  sol.  cold 
pyridine. — ^B'Agl. — B'AgCy  :  prisms  (Varet,  Bl. 
[3]  5,  843).— B'jCuCy :  yeUow  lamella,  v.  sol. 
warm  pyridine  (Yaret,  C.  B.  112,391).  Loses 
pyridine  on  warming. — B'HjSOj :  deliquescent 
mass. — B'HI :  tables,  v.  sol.  water,  but  not  deU- 
quesoent.  —  B'HIj.  [89°].  Green  crystalline 
powder  (Dafert,  M.  4,  508).  —  B'HBr.  DeU- 
quescent  needles.  —  B'^HBrs.  [126°].  Bed 
tables. — B'jClj.  Waxy  mass  (Keiser,  Am.  8, 312). 
— B'HNOs.— B'jAgNO,.  [87°]  (Jorgensen,  J.^jr.  [2] 
33,  502).— B'jAgNO,.- B'.CuSO,.- B'CuSO,  3aq. 

—  B'lCuSPs.— B'jSiGlj.  Amorphous  (Harden, 
G.J.  51,  47).— B'jSiF,  (Gorneya.  Smith,  4m.  10, 
294).— B',2SiP4.— B'jHjFeGyj  2aq  :  monoclinio 
prisms  (Mohler,  B.  21,  1015).— B'IGl.  [132°]. 
Needles  (Pictet  a.  Krafft,  Bl.  [3]  7,  72).— 
B'IGIHOI.  [180°].  Long  yellow  needles  (from 
water).— B'jEhClaHCl  2aq  (Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2] 
27,478).— B',EhCl5.—B'8Eh2Pt01,o.—B'4BhCL^r. 
— B',EhGl,(N03)  (dried  at  100°).-B'8EhjGl,SO< 
(dried  at  100°). 

Acetate  B'jSHOAo.    (140°).   Miscible  with 
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water,  forming  an  acid  solution  (Gardner,  B.  23, 
1588).— Formate  B'3CHA-  (149°).  Liquid, 
V.  Bol.  water.— Propionate  B'SCaHjOj.  (149°). 
Liquid.  —  Cuprio  oxalate  compound 
B'sCuCjO,:  minute  prisms  (Seubert  a.  Eauter, 

B.  25,  2825). 

Methylo-chloride  B'MeCl.  White 
needles  (Ostermeyer,  B.  18,  591).  Converted  by 
a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  picrio  acid  into 
B'Me00jH2{N0j)aJaq,  which  crystallises  in 
greenish-yeUow  explosive  needles  [34°].  — 
B'jMeJ>t01s.  [188°J  (0.) ;  [207°]  (B.).  — 
B'MeAuCl,.  [253°].— B'MeOlICl.  [82'»]  (0.); 
[90°]  (B.).  YeUow  plates.-B'MeClICl,.  [180°]. 
Unstable  yellow  crystals  (Bally,  B.  21, 1774). 

Methylo-perbromide  B'MeBrj.    [48°]. 

Methylo-iodide  B'MeL  Converted  at 
290°  into  methyl-pyridine  hydriodides.  On  heat- 
ing with  alcoholic  potash  at  45°  it  yields  a  brown 
resin,  forming  a  deep-red  solution  in  alcohol, 
turned  bright-red  by  HOI,  orange-red  by  acetic 
acid,  and  ruby-red  by  ammonia  (0.  de  Coninck, 

C.  B.  102, 1479).  Chlorine  forms  B'MelCl,  [90°] 
{v.  stipra).  Oxidised  by  alkaline  K,FeCy,  to 
oxy.  methyl -pyridine    or     v- methyl -pyridone 

CH<^^^:^°>>NMe  (250°),  a  liquid  miscible 

with  water  (Decker,  J.  pr.  [2]  47,  28 ;  cf.  Pech- 
mann,  B.  24,  3144). 

Ethylo-iodide  B'EtL  Silvery  tables 
(Anderson,  A.  94,  364).  At  300°  it  yields  pyr- 
idine,  NH,,  (o)  and  (7)-  ethyl-pyridine,  and  di- 
ethyl-pyridine (Ladenburg,  B.  16,  2059 ;  18, 
2961).    Yields  B'^EtjPtCls.    Oxidised  by  alkaline 

K^FeCy,  to  CH<^g;^0>NEt  (250°). 

Ethyleno-iodide  B'CjHiIi.  Prisms 
(Coppola,  G.  15,  332).  AgjO  yields  a  base 
OjHbNO.  By  heating  pyridine  with  ethylene 
bromide  and  some  alcohol  at  100°  there  is  found 
B'jCjHjBr.,,  which  yields  B'jCjHiPtOle  (Davidson, 
A.  121,  254). 

Bemylo-chloride  B'PhCH^Cl.  Eeduced 
by  sodium-amalgam  to  the  unstable  Cj^H^Nj 
(Hofmann,  B.  14,  1503).— (B'PhCa,01)2PtCl4. 

Nitro-benzylo-chlorides 
B'0,H4(NOJ.CHjCl.    0  [o.76°],OT[70°-100°],jp 
[90°-100°].     These  bodies  are  reduced  by  tin 
and  HOlAq  to  B'CsH,(NH3Cl).CH2Cl,  which  are 
split  up  by  heat  into  pyridine  hydrochloride  and 

C.H,^^.^^'^^  (Lellmann  a.  Pekrun,  A.  259,  54). 

Phenaeylo-bromide  B'BzOHjBr.  Prisms 
(Bamberger,  B.  20,  3344).— B'2(BzCH2)jCrjO,. 

Beferences. — Bbomo-,  Chlobo-,  Oxy-amido-, 
and  Oxi-  pibidine. 

Sipyridiue  0,jH,„N2  v.  Dipyeidiij  dihydridb. 

Dipyridine  C,„H,„N2.  (275°).  S.G.  ia  1-124. 
Is  probably  a  dipyridyl  dihydride.  Formed  by 
heating  nicotine  with  KOH  and  KjFeCyj,  and 
also  by  heating  the  product  of  the  action 
of  S  on  nicotine  at  150°  with  finely-divided 
copper  (Cahours  a.  Etard,  Bl.  [2]  34,  452). 
Inactive  Uquid.— E'EHgCl,.- B'ja.^tClj  2aq.— 
B'2HjFe0y„2aq :  brownish-green  tables. 

(a)-FTfiII)IN£  CARBOXYLIC  ACID 

OANOj  i.e.  ^H-cH  i'*^^'^-  ^^^^"^  <^^- 
[136°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  (o)-methyl- 
pyridine  with  KMnO,  (Weidel,  B.  12, 1994),  and 
by  oxidation  of  (a)-phenyl-pyridine  (Skraup,  M. 


4,  477).  Obtained  also,  together  with  its  hexa- 
hydride,  from  comenamic  acid  by  successive 
treatment  with  PCI,  and  H^SO,,  the  resulting 
di-chloro-picolinic  acid  being  reduced  by  heating 
for  three  days  at  155°  with  HI  dissolved  in 
HOAc  (Ost,  J.pr.  [2]  27,  285). 

Preparation. — The  three  acids  got  by  oxida- 
tion of  crude  methyl-pyridine  from  animal  oil 
are  converted  into  copper  salts.  Cupric  pyridine 
(a)-carboxylate.  is  extracted  by  hot  water.  The 
residue  is  treated  with  HjS,  and  the  difficultly- 
soluble  (7)-  acid  separated  from  the  (3)-  acid  (Ost, 
J.^jr.  [2]  27,286). 

Properties. — Needles,  v.  sol.  water  and  alco- 
hol, ahnost  insol.  ether,  benzene,  CHCI3,  and 
CSj.  May  be  sublimed.  FeSOj  gives  a  red 
colouration  with  picolinic  acid  and  with  all  the 
carboxylic  acids  of  pyridine  that  contain  COjH 
in  the  (»)-  position  (Skraup,  M.  7,  210).  The 
absorption  of  the  ultra-violet  spectrum  has  been 
studied  by  Hartley  (0.  J.  41,  45). 

BeacUons. — 1.  Yields  pyridine  on  distillation 
with  Ume  or  with  alcoholic  potash  at  240°.  The 
Cu  salt  on  distillation  gives  pyridine  and  (a)- 
dipyridyl  [70°]  (Blau,  M.  10,  375 ;  B.  21, 1077). 
— 2.  Sodmm-amalgam  forms  S-oxy-adipio  acid 
(Weidel,  M.  11,  522).-3.  Fuming  HI  at  170° 
forms  (o)-methyl-pyridine  and  piperidine  (Seyf- 
ferth,  J.  pr.  [2]  34,  241). — 4.  Zinc-&ust  and 
HOAc  reduce  it  to  (o)-methyl-pyridine. 

Constitution. — This  may  be  deduced  from  its 
formation  from  (3)-naphthoquinoline  viA  (0)- 
phenyl-pyridine  carboxylic  acid  (Skraup  a.  Co- 
benzl,  M.  4,  436). 

Salts.  —  HA'HCl:  unstable  crystals. — 
H2A'2H2PtCl8  2aq :  orange-red  crystals. — NH4A' : 
triclinic  tables. — KA'. — BaA'j^aq. — CaA'j  aq. — 
MgA'2  2aq. 

Bexahydride  CsHuN.COjH.  Piperidine 
{a).carboxyUc  add.  The  chief  product  of  the 
action  of  HI  at  160°  on  mono-  or  di-  chloro- 
picolinic  acid  (Ost,  /.  pr.  [2]  27, 287).  Got  also 
by  reducing  picolinic  acid  (Ladenburg,  B.  24, 
640).  Syrup,  v.  sol.  water.  Salts.— B'HCl. 
[264°].  Nodules.— B'jH^tClj.  [184°]  (L.).— 
B'jHjPtCl,2aq.— B'MeCl.    [191°].    Needles. 

Pyridine  (;3)-caTbozylic  acid 

OH-'^n".CH°'^-    NicoHnie  acid.    [230°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  oxidising  nicotine  with 
HNO,  (Weidel,  A.  165,  330),  CrO,  (Huber,  A. 
141,  271 ;  B.  3,  849),  or  KMnOj  (Laiblin,  A. 
196, 129). — 2.  A  product  of  oxidation  of  coal-tar 
bases  (Weidel;  Mohler,  B.  21,  1009).— 3.  By 
heating  quinolinic  acid  at  160°  or  with  HCl  at 
180°  (Ost,  J.  pr.  [2]  27,  286;  Lippmann  a. 
Fleissner,  M.  8,  315).— 4.  By  oxidation  of  (;8)- 
methyl-pyridine  (Weidel,  B.  12, 2004),  (e)-ethyl- 
pyridine  (Stoehr,  J.pr.  [2]  43, 155)  or  (fi)-phenyl- 
pyridine  (Skraup,  M.  4,  453). — 5.  By  saponifica- 
tion of  its  nitrile,  which  is  got  by  distilling 
sodium-pyridine  sulphonate  with  KOy  (Fischer, 
B.  15,  63).  — 6.  By  heating,  three  of  the  pyridine 
dicarboxylio  acids  (Hoogewerff  a.  Van  Dorp, 
B.  T.  C.  1,  1,  107;  A.  204,  117;  207,  226; 
Weidel  a.  Herzig,  M.  1,  16). — 7.  By  heating 
berberonic  acid  at  215°  (Fiirth,  M.  2,  420).—  8. 
By  the  action  of  Zn  and  HClAq  on  chloro-nico- 
tinic  acid  (Pechmann  a.  Welsh,  0.  J.  47,  145). 

Properties. — Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  sol. 
alcohol,  nearly  insol.  ether.    May  be  sublimed. 
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Beactians. — 1.  Yields  pyridine  on  distillation 
with  lime. — 2.  Sodium-amalgam  yields  a  mix- 
ture of  S-oxy-o-methyl-glutario  acid  and  its  lao- 
ione,  which,  on  treatment  with  alcohol  and  HGl, 
yields  a  mixture  of  two  ethers.  One  of  these, 
C,gH„0104,  is  oonyerted  by  sodium-amalgam 
into  o-methyl-glutario  acid,  and  the  other, 
CgHi^Oj,  is  also  converted  by  successive  treat- 
ment with  PI2  and  with  Zn  and  dilute  HjSO,  into 
o-methyl-glutario  acid  (Weidel,  M.  11,  502). — 
3.  Bromine  and  water  at  120°  yield  COj,  pyridine, 
and  bromoform. — i.  The  K  salt  heated  With 
Mel  at  150°  forms  C^H^NMel.CO^Me,  which  on 
saponification  yields  CsHiNMe(0H).C02H  [130°], 

converted  at  100°  into  trigonellin  Oja.t'ISUe<^^ 

[218°],  which  occurs  in  the  seeds  of  IVigonella 
fcsnum  grescum  (Jahns,  B.  18,  2521 ;  Hantzsch, 
B.  19,  31).  This  anhydride  forms  the  salts 
0^,NOjHCl,  B'jH.,PtCl,  aq,  B'HAuCl,  [198°], 
and  B'43HAuCl,  [186°]. 

Constitution. — This  may  be  deduced  from 
its  formation  from  (a)-naphthaquinolrne  viA  (a)- 
phenyl-pyridine  carboxylic  acid. 

Salts.  —  HA'HGl.  Colourless  prisms. — 
HA'jHjPta,  2aq.— B'jHjAuCls.— B'HNOj  aq.— 
NH,A':  needles.— KA.'. — MgA'ji  needles. — 
CaA'2  5aq :  monoclinio  crystals ;  a:b:c  = 
1-537:1 : -629 ;  /3  =  62°  50'.  —  Cu(OH)A'  (De 
Goninck,  Bl.  [2]  42, 100).— AgA' :  needles  (from 
hot  water). 

Nitrile  CfiiTH-Oj.  [49°].  Formed  by  dis- 
tilling  sodium  pyridine  sulphonate  with  EGy 
(Fischer,  B.  15,  63).  Needles  or  prisms,  sol. 
water.  — E'EGL—B'sKiPtOlj:  yellow  soluble 
needles.  Tables  (by  sublimation).  Converted 
by  means  of  hydroxylamine  into  the  amidoxim 
G5H,N.C(NHj:N0H  [128°],  which  yields  an 
acetyl  derivative  [143°]  and  a  benzoyl  derivative 
[190°],  and  is  converted  by  phenyl  cyanate  into 
G5H,N.C(N0H).NH.C0.NHPh  [167°],  by  phenyl 

thiocarbimide     into    CjHiN.&^^^C.NHPh 

[241°],  and  by  succinic  anhydride  at  100°  into 

C,H,N^°>C.CHj.CH,.GOjH     [178°].      The 

acetyl  and  benzoyl  derivatives  are  converted  by 

heating   into    CiHjN<^^^°^CMe    [109°]    and 

CiH4N<^^°>CPh    [139°]    respectively     (Mi- 

chaelis,  B.  24,  3439). 

Hexahydride  CjH,|,N(C02H).  Nipecotimc 
acid.  [250°].  Got  by  reducing  nicotinic  acid 
in  alcoholic  solution  by  Na  (Ladenburg,  B.  25, 
2768).  Crystals,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol 
and  ether.— HA'HGl;  [240°].— H,A'^,Pt01j. 
[213°  cor.].  —  HA'HAuGli.  [197°  cor.].— 
HA'HG15HgClr  [231°].— MeA'HCI  [208°].— 
MejA'jHjPtCl,.  —  Nitrosamine  C,H,AO,. 
[112°]. 

f  yridine  (Y)-carbozylio  acid 

sN^Qgicg^O.COjH.  IsonieoUnic  acid.  [305»] 

(S.) ;  [306°]  (B.  a.  H.) ;  [309-5°]  (W.  a.  H.). 

Formation. — ^1.  By  heating  pyridine  s-tri- 
carboxylic  acid  (Skraup,  B.  12,  2331)  and  three 
of  the  pyridine  di-carboxylio  acids  (Hoogewerft 
a.  Van  Dorp,  4.  204,  112  ;  Weidel  a.  Herzig,  M. 
lf-28j-Bottinger,  B.  14,  68).— 2.  By  the  action 
of  KMnO,  (vn.<7)--me,thyl-pyridige  (?ehnnann  «, 
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Hofmann,  B.  17,  2696 ;  Ladenburg,  B.  21,  287). 
3.  By  heating  di-chloro-pyridine  carboxylic  acid 
[210°]  with  HI  (B.  a.  H.). 

Properties. — Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  in- 
sol. alcohol.  Yields  pyridine  on  distilling  with 
lime  and  S-oxy-ethyl-succinio  acid  on  reduction 
with  sodium-amalgam  (Weidel,  M.  11,  517). 

Salts. — NHjA':  needles. — GaAAi4aq:  silky 
needles,  m.  sol.  water. — HA'HGl :  monoclinio 
prisms, — H^'^HjPtGla  2aq :  monoolinic  crystals. 

Hexahydride  C,H,„N(G02H).  Got  by  re- 
ducing the  acid  in  alcoholic  solution  by  Na 
(Ladenburg,  B.  25,  2773).  Branching  groups  of 
needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol.  Blackens 
at  300°,  but  is  not  melted  at  320°.— HA'HGl. 
[228^].  Trimetric  crystals ;  a:b:a  =  •922:1:  -979. 
— HjA'jHjPtGlj.  [239°].  —  Auroohloride: 
[197°].    Nitrosamine  0,H,oNA-     [101°]. 

Pyridine  (aa)-dicarboxylic  acid 

*^^"^0h'0(0O^)M-  ^ipi<:oUnic  acid.  [226°] 
(L..a.  B.';  S.) ;  [237°]  (E.);  [236°  cor.]  (Collie, 
C.  J.  69, 179).  Formed  by  oxidation  of  (oo)-di- 
methyl-pyridine  [145°]  (derived  from  aceto- 
acetic  ether  or  from  coal-tar)  by  EMnO^  (Epstein, 

A.  231,  26;  Ladenburg  a.  Both,  B.  18,  52;  19, 
790 ;  20, 130 ;  A.  247,  32  ;  Lange  a.  Rosenberg, 

B.  20,  132 ;  cf.  Dewar,  0.  N.  23,  18).  Got  also 
by  oxidation  of  (a)-methyl-(o)-ethyl-pyridine  by 
dilute  (2  p.c.)  KMnO^  (Sohultz,  B.  20,  2724). 

Pr^erties. — Hair-like  needles  (containing 
l^aq)  or  anhydrous  scales ;  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol, 
water,  and  ether.  On  heating  at  245°  in  a  cur- 
relit  of  H  it  yields  pyridine  and  pyridine  (a)- 
carboxylic  acid.  PGI,  forms  a  chloride  [61°], 
(284°).    FeSO,  gives  a  reddish-yellow  colour. 

Salts.  —  GaA"  2aq:  minute  prisms.  — 
CuA"2aq:  dark-blue  prisms. 

Pyridine  (a;3)-dicarbosyUc  acid 

CH^^CH=C^^^-  <3"»~^^"»=  '^^-  [231°]- 
S.  '55  at  6-5°.  Formed  by  the  oxidising  action 
of  KMnOjOn  quinohne  (Hoogewerft  a.  van  Dorp, 
B.  12,  747;  B.  T.C.I,  107;  4,204,  117),  on 
cinchonine  (H,  a,  D.),  on  0-  and  p-  methyl- 
quinoUne  (Skraup,  M.  2,  157),  on  o-oxy-quino- 
Une,  on  quinohne  o-sulphonic  acid  (0.  Fischer 
a.  Benouf,  B.  17,  755),  and  on  (a)-oxy-quinoline 
carboxylic  acid  (La  Coste  a.  Yaleur,  B.  20,  103). 
Properties.  —  Monoolinic  needles,  a:b:c  = 
•542:1:  -607  ;  /3  =  64°  54' ;  si.  sol.  water  and  alco- 
hol, insol.  ether.  Begins  to  decompose  at  140°, 
and  forms  nicotinic  acid.  Yields  pyridine  when 
distilled  with  lime.  Reduced  by  sodium-amalgam 
to  the  S-lactone  of  butane  o/Sy-tricarboxylic  acid 

6?;^^:cH:oa|  (i"»i^°««'^.  ^- 13.  sio). 

Salts,^-KHA"2aq:  triclinic  plates  (Lipp- 
mann  a,  Fleissner,  M.  8,  311).— K^A"  2aq. — 
BaA"  aq. — Ag^A" :  crystalline.— AgHA"  aq. 

Anhydride.  0,H,N<po>0,    [135°],  Got 


from  the  acid  and  Ac^O  (Bernthsen  a.  Mette- 
gang,  B.  20,  1208).  Prisms.  Converted  by 
benzene  and  AlCl,  into  CjHjBzN.CO.H  [147°], 
converted'  by  heat  into  the  ketone  CjH,BzN 
i(307°  nncor.),  which  yields  a  crystalline  phenyl- 
ihydrazide  [143-5°]. 
.■  Pyridine  (a'v)-dicaTboxyUc  acid 

CO,H.C<^.|='^^°"^>N. '    Lutidinic     acid. 

AA. 
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[240°]  (V,)i  [235°]  (B.;  L.a.E.).  J-ormed  by 
the,  oxidising,  action  of  KMnOj  on  (07) -di- 
methyl-pyridine  (EamBay,  P.  M.[5]i,  241;  6, 
19  ;  Weiidel  a.  Herzig,  Af.  1,  20 ;  Ladenburg  a. 
Both,  B.  18,  915 ;  A.  247,  37),  on  (o)-methyl. 
(T)-etbyl-pyridine  /Sohultz,  B.  20,  2726),  on  di- 
ethyl-pyridine., on  (oo)-di-methyl-dipyridyl  (Heu- 
ser  a.  :Stoehr,  J.  pr.  [2],  44,  409),  and  on  the 
methyl-pyridine  oarboxylio  acid  obtained  from 
Hvitonio  acid  (Bottinger,  B.  14, 68 ;  17, 93 ;  Voigt, 
A  228,  54). 

Praperties. — Needles  (containing  aq),  m.  sol. 
eold  water,  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Gives  a 
blood-red 'colour  with  FeSOj.  Yields  pyridine 
on  distillation  with  lime.  Converted  by  heat 
into  GO2  and  isonicotinio  acid.  FCl,  yields  a 
chloride  [203°]. 

Salts.— KHA."Jaq.  Crystals.— (NH,)jA.".— 
(NH4)HA"aq:  hygroscopic  needles. — CaA."3aq. 
CaA"  aq.— CaA"  iaq.— CaHjA",  2aq.— BaA"  aq. 
— BaA"  liaq  (B.).  —  BaA"  3aq.  —  CdA"  4aq 
(Waage,  M.  4,  727).— MgA"  5aq.— CnA"  3aq.— 
CuA"  4aq  (B.).— Ag^A"  2aq :  white  pp. 

Pyridine  (a0')-dicarboz7lic  acid 

CH'^Q/fjQ  V\  ^^N.    IsoctinchometwUe  add. 

[236°]. 

FormalAoni — 1.  By  oxidation  of  lutidine 
(150°-l70°)  with  KMnOj  (Eamsay,  P.  M.  [5]  4, 
246 ;  Weidel  a.  Eerzig,  M.  X,  1 ;  Lange  a. 
Eosenberg,  B.  20,  135).— 2,  By  oxidising  (j3')- 
methyl-(o)-ethyl-pyridine  (Ladenburg,  A,  247, 
44). — 3.  By  oxidation  of  quinine  (Bamsay  a. 
Dobbie,  C.J.  33, 102;  B.  11,  324).— 4.  By  heat- 
ing the  dihydride  of  potassium  pyridine  tricarb- 
oxylate  (Weiss,  B.  19,  1311).— 5.  By  the  action 
of  alkaline  KMnOj  on  cyclothraustic  acid  and 
on  pyridanthrilic  acid  (Weidel  a.  Strache,  M.  7, 
290).— 6.  By.  oxidising  (i3)-ethyl-(a)-stilbazole 
(Plath,  B.  22, 1062). 

Properties. — Small  prisms  (containing  aq), 
almost  insol.  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  benzene, 
sol.  hot  HOIAq.  On  heating  with  HOAc  at  220° 
it  is  split  up  into  CO,  and  nicotinic  acid  [230°]. 
On  heating  with  lime  it  gives  pyridine.  FCl, 
yields  a  chloride  [61°]  converted  by  NH, 
into  an  amide  [297°].  FeSO,  gives  a  reddish 
colour. 

,  Salts.— (NH4)HA"aq.  [253°].  Triolinio 
prisms,  si.  sol.  cold  water. — (NH,)^". — 
KHA"  iaq :  needles.— K^"  aq.— CaA"  2aq.— 
Ca(HA''')2  3aq.— MgA"  5aq.— CuA"  aq.— Ag^". 

Methyl  ether  Ueji.".    [117-5°]  (E.). 

Pyridine  (/3j8')-dicarbozylic  acid 

eH<^^|pQ^S:Q^N.  Dmicotinieaeid.  [322°]. 

Formedby  heating  pyridine  (2,3,5)-tri-carboxylio 
acid  and-  pyridine  (2,3,5,6)-tetra-carboxylic  acid 
(Eiedel,  B.  16, 1613 ;  Hantzseh  a.  Weiss,  B.  19, 
286;  Weber,  4.  241, 12).  Formed  also  by  heat- 
ing di-chloro-pyridine  di-carboxylio  acid  with 
cbno.  HIAq  at  180°  (Guthzeit,  A.  262, 130). 

Properties. — Small  prisms  (from  HOAc),, 
split  up  by  heat  into  CO,  and  nicotinic  acid. 

Salt  s.— PbA"  2aq.— Ag^"  aq.— Ag^A"  IJaq. 
— HA'HC12aq:  needles,  decomposed  by  water. 
^HjA'jHjPtCla :  orange-red  needles. 

Pyridine  (l7)-dicarbozylio  acid 

CO.H.C<g^Q'^)=^g>.l;T.  Cmchomeromo 
acid.    [239°]. 


Formation.— 1.  By  oxidation  of  oinchonine 
or  cinchonidine  by  HNO3  of  S.G.  1-4  (Weidel,  ' 
A.  173, 76).— 2.  By  oxidation  of  quinine  by  HNO„ 
the  yield  being  28  p.o.  (Weidel  a.  Schmidt,  S. 

12,  1146). — 3.   By   heating  apophyllenic    acid 
with  cone.  HOIAq  at  240°  (Von  Gerichten,  B. 

13,  1635).— 4.  By  heating  pyridine  tricarboxylia 
acid  (formed  from'  cinchonio  acid)  at  190° 
(Hoogewerff  a.  van  Dorp,  B.  13,  61 ;  Skraup,  M. 
1,  184;  Weidel  a.  Brix,  M.  3,  604).-*-6.  By  the 
action  of  EMnOj  on  methyl-pyridine  carboxylic 
acid  and  on  isoquinoline  (HoogewerS  a.  van 
Dorp,  JJ.  T.  0.  2,  23;  4,  285).— 6.  By  heating 
pyridine  pentacarboxylic  acid  (Weber,  A.  241, . 
16).— 7.  By  oxidation  of  methyl-nicotinio  acid, 
derived  from  (;3)-collidine  (Oechsner  de  Coninck," 
Bl.  [2]  43,  106). —8.  By  boiling  berberonic  acid 
with  HOAc  (2  pts.)  and  AOjO  (1  pt.)  for  six 
hours  (Mayer,  M.  13,  344 ;  ef.  Fiirth,  M.  2,  426). 

Frcyperties. — Prisms  (from  HClAq),  v.  si.  sol. 
water  and  ether,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Yields  iso-. 
nicotinic  and  some  nicotinic  acid  on  heating 
(Hoogewerff  a.  van  Dorp,  A.  207,  217).  Gives, 
pyridine  on  distillation  with  lime.  Sodium- 
amalgam  yields  NH,  and  cinohonic  acid  C,H,0„' 

i.e.  COsH.CH<^^-^S>0  (Weidel  a.  Hofl,  M, 

COjH 
13,  578).  Cinchonic  acid  [169°]  forms  mono- 
clinic  crystals,  v.  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol^ 
and  yields  BaO,H„0, 3aq,  Bas(G,H,0,)j  3aq, 
CaA"  2aq,  Ca3(C,H,0,)2  (dried  at  190  ').and  oily. 
EtjA",  whence  PCI5,  followed  by  alcohol,  yields 
C0^t.CH(CHjCl).CH(C0JEt).CH2.C0^t,  which 
is  a  heavy  oil.  Cinchonic  acid  is  reduced  by  HI 
to  butane  tricarboxylic  acid  C,H,gOg  [184°], 
whence  CagA'",  8aq,  accompanied  by  an  isomerio> 
butane  tricarboxylio  acid  [133°].  FeSO,  gives 
no  colour. 

Salts.— Na2A"2aq :  tables.— NaHA".—, 
BaA"l^aq:  needles,  sL  sol.  water. — CaA"35aq: 
prisms.  —  CaA"3aq. ' — '  CuA"3|aq  :  smiJl' 
blue  crystals. — AgjA"  :  white  pp. — AgHA". — 
HA'HCl:  monoclinic  prisms,  decomposed  by 
water. — HfA'^H^PtClj :  golden  prisms. 

Anhydride  {G^a^lfifi^.  [77°].  Formed 
by  boiling  the  acid  with  Ao^O  (Goldschmiedt  a. 
Strache,  M.  10, 156).  Plates.  May  be  sublimed.  Con-' 
verted  by  NH,  gas  into  C5H3N(C0jNH,).C0NH, 
[229°],  which  is  converted  by  heat  into  a  yello* 
powder  [130°],  and  which  yields  the  amic  acid. 
C5H3N(C0jH).C0NH5  [237°],  crystallising  in 
needles. 

Mono-ethyl  ether'SEAk".  [133°]. Formed, 
from  the  anhydride  and  EtOH.  Plates  (from, 
benzene). — AgEtA":  long  needles. 

Mono-methyl  ether  HMeA".    [154°]. 

Anhydride  of  the Melhylo-hydroxide 

CsH,NO,  i:e.  C,H3NMe(C0;^)<g° .     Apophyl- 

lemo  add  [242°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of' 
cotarnine  by  HNOj  (Wohler,  A.  50,  24  ;  Ander-, 
son,  Tr.  E.  23,  347 ;  C.  J.  5,  257 ;  Gerichten,  B; 
13,  1635).  Formed  also  by  heating  cinchome- 
ronic  acid  with  Mel  and  MeOH  at  100°  (Eoser, 
A.  234,  116).  Needles  (anhydrous)  or  octahedra 
(containing  aq),  sol.  hot  water,  insol.  alcohol  and . 
ether.  HClAq  at  250°  decomposes  it,  forming 
cinchomeronic  acid  and  MeCl.  —  BaA'~  — 
AgA'.— AgjA'(NO^J.— E^A',jHift01.fl,q. 
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<  Bromo,-apophyllenio  aoid 
CsHjBrNOjSaq.    [205°].    Formed  ty  oxidation 
6i   bromo-taroohine.      Yields    BaA'jSaq    and 
HjA.'jH.,PtCl„  (Geriohten,  A.  210,  91). 
Pyridine  (oa'/3)-tricarboxylic  acid 

itig  di-methyl-niootinio  aoid  with  EMnO,  (Weiss, 
B.  19, 1309).  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  plates 
(containing  2aq),  v.  e.  sol.  water.  Decomposes 
at  160°  iqto  COg  and  isocinchomeronic  a6id. 
PeSO,  colours  its  neutral  solution  red.  — 
EH,A."',5aq:needlea.— Ca3A"'24aq.— PbjA"'j5aq. 
Pyridine  (oo'7)-tricarboxyUo,  aoid 

CO^.C<™:^|^°^Kn.      Trimesitic     acid. 

CarboHtidimc  acid.  [244°].  Formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  nvitonio  acid  (Bottiuger,  B.  13,  2048; 
14,  69),  and  by  oxidation  of  the  tri-methyl- 
pyridine  obtained  from  aoetQ'acetic  ether  and 
aldehyde-ammonia  (Voigt,  4.^228,  31).  Tables 
or  spheroidal  groups  of  needles  (containing  2aq), 
sol.  hot  water,  si.  soL  alcohol  and  ether.  Yields 
isonicotinic  acid  on  sublimation.  FeSO,  gives  a 
violet-red  colour. 

Salts . — K3A"'5aq^  needles. — Ca3A"'24aq.— 
Ba3A"',6'aq.  —  BaH,A"'j4aq.  —  MgjA"',12aq.— 
Cu3A"',12aq.--AgA"'liaq. 

Ethyl  ether  EtjA'".    [127-6°]. 

Amide,    [above  280°]. 

Pyridine  (ai3i3')-tri-carbozylic  acid , 

''^"^oloo'ni'-l^aE^^-  CarbodimcoHnic. 
acid.  [323°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  qnino-' 
line  {Py.  2)-oarboxylio  acid  (Eiedel,  B.  16, 1615)," 
of  metl^yl-pyridine  (j8j3')-dicarboxylio  aoid 
(Weber,  il.  241,  11),  and  of  the  parvoline  got' 
by  heating  propionic  aldehyde-ammonia  with 
propionie  aldehyde  at  200°  (Diirkopf,  B.  21, 832, 
2707 ;  23,  689).  Spherical  aggregates  (oontaih-' 
ing  l^aq),  v.  sol.  hot  water.  At  155°  it  is 
split  np  into  COj  and  diniootinio  acid. — 
Ba3A"'j5aq. — ^AgjHA'"  1  Jaq :  rosettes  of  plates. 
Pyridine  (da87)-tri-carboxylic  acid 

CO,H.O<^^^)^£f^^>N.    [250°]  (H.  a. 

D.;  S.) ;  [257°].  (D.  a.  E.),    S.  1-2  at  15°. 

Formation.— 1.  By  the  action  of  KMnOibn 
quinine,'  cinchonine,  einchonidine,  quinoidine, 
and  oinohonic  aoid  (Dobbie  a.  Eamaay,  0.  J.  35, 
189 ;  Hoogewerff  a.  van  Dorp,  B.  12,  158 ;  13,' 
152;  4.204,84;  Skraup,  A  201, 312  ;  Straohe,' 
M.  10,  642).— 2.  By  oxidation  of  cinchonine  by 
HNO,  (Weidel,  A.  173, 101 ;  B.  12,  415).— 3.  By 
oxidation  of  methyl-pyridine  (a;8)-di6arboxylio 
acid  (Hoogewerff  a.  van  Do^,  B.  T.  0.  2,  18),  of 
di-methyl-pyridine  carboxylio  acid  (Jliohael,  B. 
18,  2027),  of  (o)-6xy-oinchonic  acid  (Weidel  a. 
Cobenzl,  M.  1,  865).— 4.  By  oxidation  of  l)apa- 
verine  (Goldschmiedt,  Jlf.  6,  397).  Trimetrio 
plates  (containing  IJaq),  v.^sol.  not  water,  m. 
sol.  alcohol,  nearly  insol,  ether.  Blackens  at 
200°.  FeSO,  gives  a  reddish  colour,  HjS  forms 
a  red  amorphous  body  (D.  a.  B.).  Decomposed 
by  long  heating  at  180°,  or  by  boiling  with 
HO  Ac  into  OOj  and  oinohomeronio  aoid. ,  Yields 
pyridine  on  distUling  with  lime.  Mel  and 
MeOH  at  100°  form  00^  and  apophyllenio  aoid. 
Sodium-amalgam  gives  XH3  and  oinchonio  acid. 
PCL  forms  a  chloride  (206°  at  40  mm.). 

Salt?.    —  K,A"'3aq.  —  Ba,A"',16aq.  — 


Ba3A"'jl2aq.  —  CasA^Waq.  —  CajA"',  ISaq.— 
CaHA'"  2iaq.  —  CujA'",  9aq :  light-blue  pp.— 
OuHA"'3^aq:  hexagonal  prisms. — OuHjA'"2  2aq." 
— OdjA'";,  6aq.— Ag„HA"'aq.-— AgsA'"  2aq ;  amor- 
phous pp.-^AgH5A'''j,2iaq.—H3A"'HCl:  crystal- 
line powder  (Eoser,  A.  234,  125). 
Pyridine  (a/S'y)'- tricarboxylic  acid 

C0,H.C<QS,Q(g9|^^N.     Berberomc    acid. 

[243°].  Formed  by  oxidising  berberine  with 
nitric  acid  (Weidel,  B.  12,  410 ;  Furth,  M.  2, 
416).  Triolinio  prisms  (containing  2aq),sol.  hoi 
water,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Yields 
pyridine  on  distillation  with  lime.  FeSOj  gives 
a  red  colour.  At  215°  it  is  split  up  into  00^ 
and  nicotinic  acid ;  above  243°  it  yields  isonioo-' 
tinic  aoid. 

Salts.  —  K3A"'4iaq.  —  KjHA"'3aq.  — 
KH^A'-'liaq.  —  Ca3A"'j,8aq.  —  Cd3A'"j4aq.  — 
AgjA'" :  white  pp.,  insol.  water. 

Pyridine  ()38'7) -tricarboxylic  acid 

002H.C<^QffiQS;^^N.     (B)  -Carbocincho- 

meronia  acid.^  [261°].  Formed  by  heating  di- 
potassium  pyridine  pentaoarboxylate  at  220°  1 
(Weber,  4.  241,17).  Plates  (containing,  3aq),  v... 
sol.  hot  water.  Yields  oinohomeronio  acid  when, 
heated.  Gives  no  colour  with  FeSOj.' — ' 
Cu5H2A"'4  24aq.— Ag3A'"2aq:  orystallihe  pp.      ; 

Pyridine  (o/3i8'7)-tetra-carboxylie  acid 
0»HaNO,    i.e.    C0,H.0<Cg0g.0(GD3g^i,.; 

Formed  by  oxidising  (a7)-di-methyl'-pyridine! 
(j8;3')-dioarboxylio  aoid  (Weber,  A.  241,  23Jf. 
Prisms  (containing  2aq  or  3aq).  At  120°  it 
loses  CO2,  forming  (i3)-oarbr)cinohomeronic  acid.> 
FeSO,  gives  a  dark-red  poloii^.^Ba2A'^  4aq. — j 
Ag,HAiT,  aq :  orystaOine.  ■ 

Pyridine  (oa'B0')-tetraoarboxslio  acid 

CH<gioo:H):C(c2gM.    Formed  by  oxidis-' 

ing  di-methyl-pyridine  dioarboxylio  aoid 
(Hantzsoh,  B.  19,  286 ;  Weber,  A.  241,  4). 
Needles  (containing  2aq),  v.  sol.  water.  -  Decom-- 
poses  at  150°  into  CO^  and  diniootinio  aoid.^. 
CattjA'^  2aq :  needles,  v.  sol.  water. — Cu^A'^  5aq.' 
— AgjA'^  2aq  ;  bulky  pp. 

Pyridine  (oo'i8'7)-tetra-carboxyUo  acid 
CO^.C<gH— C(COg^j^_      Formed     by: 

oxidation  of  tri-methyl-pyridine  Carboxylio  acid 
and  of  di-methyl-pyridine  di-oarboxylio  aoid' 
(Michael,  4-  ^^6,  142).  Formed  also  by  oxida-, 
tion  of  flavenol  by  alkaline  KMnO^  (Fischer  a.' 
Tauber,  B.  17,2927).  Slender  needles  (contain- 
ing 2aq),  V.  sol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol  and, 
ether.  Hot  decomposed  at  150°.  FeSO,  gives  a 
brownish-red  colour. — BajA'^  SJaq. — Ba^'^  aq.^ 
— OujA"  2^aq.— Ag^A'T  aq. 

Pyridine  pe'nta-carbozylic  acid  N05(C0.^H)j.'^ 
Formed  from  potassium  tri-methyl-pyridine  di- ; 
carbozylate  and  KMnO,  (Hantzsoh,  A.  215,  62 ;' 
Weber,  A.  241, 15).  Crystalline  mass  of  minute,' 
needles  (containing  2aq),  extremely  sol.  water, 
V.  si.  sol.  ether.  Acid  to  litmus  and  to  taste. ' 
Loses  2aq  at  120°  and  decomposes,  without  hav-^ 
ing  melted,  at  220°.  The  neutral  alkaline  salts' 
are  very  soluble,  but  the  acid  alkaline  salts  are , 
si.  sol.  water.  The  acid  does  not  combine  with! 
HCl.  Distille^with  lime  it  gives  pyridine.  FeSO^ 
gives  a  dark-red  colour, 
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Salts.— KHjA»  2  or  3aq.  When  heated 
swells  up  like  Pharaoh's  serpent. — KjHaA''  3|aq. 
—  KjA\  —  BajA^j  llaq.  —  Ca^Ay^  12aq.  — 
CaHsA^  Jaq.— MgsA's  12aq.— Caa(NH  JA^  oaq.— 
AgjHA^Saq. 

Double  salt  with  oxalic  aoid 
KB.,&yKECfit  5aq. 
;  iie/erences.— Bbouo-  and  OxT-frBiDiNE  cabb- 

OXYLIO  ACID. 

PYBISINE  lETBAHYDBIDE  C,H,N  i.e. 
*'^<Cc1LohJ>^^'  P^erideln.  Pprmed  by 
heating  amido-valerio  aldehyde  with  solid  KOH 
(Wolffenstein,  B.  25,  2782).-B'HAuCl,.  [141°]. 
— Bj'K^tCV— B'HCl.  [230°].— B'HBr.  [178^. 

Pyridine  hezahydride  v.  Fifebidine. 

FTEIDINE  (3)-Si;iFH0NIC  ACID 
CjHjN.SOsH.  Formed  by  heating  pyridine  (1  pt.) 
with  HjSO,  (3  pts.)  at  320°  (0.  Fischer,  B.  15, 
62;  16,  1183).  Small  needles  or  plates,  sol. 
water,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Br  added  to 
its  boiling  aqueous  solution  forms  dibromo- 
pyridine.  Potash-fusion  gives  oxy-pyridine 
[123°].  On  distillation  with  KCy  it  yields  the 
nitrile  of  nicotinic  acid.  The  K  salt,  heated  with 

Mel  at  150°  forms  crystaUine  O^B.^Ue<;l^' 

(Hantzsoh,  B.'19,  36).— BaA'2  4aq  :  needles. 

Pyridine  sulphonic  acid?  GjHjNSO,. 
[155°].  Formed  from  pyridine  and  ClSOjH 
(Wagner,  B.  19, 1157).  CrystaUine,  decomposed 
by  water  into  pyridine  and  E^SO^. 

Pyridine  disnlphonic  acid  CjH,N(S0sH)2. 
Formed  by  heating  piperidine  (1  pt.)  with  H^SO^ 
(10  pts.)  (Konigs,  B.  16, 735 ;  17, 592).  Needles 
(from  HOAc),  y.  sol.  water,  nearly  insol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  POI5  at  200°  forms  tri-chloro- 
pyridine  [48°].  —  Na^A"  4aq.  —  KjA"  3aq.  — 
PbA"  4iaq. 

FYBIDOITE  V.  Ozy.ftbidiiie. 

(oo)-DIPYBIDYL  O.^sN,  i.e.  CsH^N.OsH.N. 
[70°].  (272-5°),  V.D,5-6.  Formed  by  distilling 
cnprio  picolinate  (Blau, .£.  21,  1077;  M.  10, 
375).  Crystals  (from  water),  m.  sol.  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol.  Not  hygroscopic.  Strong  base. 
FeSO^  colours  its  aqueous  solution  red.  Oxidised 
by  KMnO<  to  pioolinio  acid.— B"HjPtCls.— 
B"H<FeCy,.— B'-C^HsNaO,.    [155-5°].    Needlea 

Sexahydride.  Formed  by  reducing  the 
base  with  zinc  and  HClAq.    Alkaline  oil. 

Dodecahydride  CuH^Nj.  Diplperidyl, 
(259°  COT.).  Formed  by  reducing  the  base,  dis- 
Bolved  in  isoamyl  alcohol,  by  Na.  Powerful  base. 
Very  deliquescent.  Not  poisonous.  Forms  with 
CS2  a  compound  [93°],  and  yields  a  nitrosamine 
[159°].— B"H2Pt01,  2iaq. 

(/3;3).Dipyridyl  0,.H.N,.  [68"].  (287°)  (L. 
a.  O.) ;  (292°  at  736  mm.)  (S.  a.  V.).  Formed 
by  distilling  its  dicarboxylio  aoid  with  KOH 
(Skraup  a.  Vortmann,  M.  4,  591),  and  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  pyridine  disnlphonic  acid 
(Leone  a.  Oliveri,  0. 15,  276).  Extremely  deli- 
quescent needles,  miscible  with  water  and  alco- 
hol, si.  sol.  ether.  Yields  nicotinic  acid  on  oxi- 
datiou.— B"jH2PtCl,.— B"2C„H3N,0,.    [232°]. 

Eexahydride  C,„H„N2.  Nicotidine. 
(288°).  Got  by  warming  the  base  with  tin  and 
cone.  HClAq.  Poisonous  oU ,  t.  e.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol,  m.  sol.  ether. — B"jHjPtCl, ;  orange-red 
pp.— Picrate:  [202°]. 


(77)-Kpyridyl  0,„HA.  [114°].  (305"  cor.). 
V.D.  5-9  (calc.  6'5).  Formed  by  boiling  pyridine 
with  sodium  (Anderson,  A.  154,  274  ;  Weidel  a. 
Busso,  M.  3,  854).  Formed  also  by  heating  its 
(oo)-dioarboxylio  acid  with  HOAo  at  180°  (Heuser 
a.  Stoehr,  J.  pr.  [2]  44,  407).  Tables,  si.  sol. 
cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Crystallises  from 
water  in  tables  (containing  2aq).  [73°],  _  Tastes 
bitter.  Yields  isonicotinio  acid  on  oxidation. 
Br  forms  CjjHjBrjNj  crystallising  from  alcohol 
in  needles.  Mel  and  EtI  form  crystalline 
B"2MeI  and  B"2EtI  respectively. 

Salts B"HjCl2.     Monoclinic  crystals ; 

a:*:c  =  1-064:1: -595.  i8  =  112o  33'.— B"HjZnCl<. 
—  B"HjHgCl4.  Monoclinic  tables  ;  a:b:o 
=  ■673:1:  -341;  5  =  91°  3'.  —  B"HPtCls. — 
B"2HN0,.  [256°].  ffrimetrio  prisms;  a:b:a 
=  -841:1:  •397,-B"HN0^gN03.— B"H,S0, 2aq. 

Dihydride  C,(P,„N2.  nipyridine.  (290°) 
at  735  mm.  V.D.  5-0  (calc.  5-5).  Formed  by  the 
action- of  Na  on  pyridine  (Anderson,  0.  /.  22, 
406 ;  Weidel,  M.  3, 879).  Liquid,  sol.  water  and 
alcohol.— B"BytCl8.  —  B"2MeL  —  B"MejPtCl, 
(Bamsay,  0.  J.  36, 264), 

Hexahydride  C,„H„Nj.  Isonicotme.  [78°], 
(above  260°).  Formed  by  reducing  (77)-dipyridyl 
with  tin  and  HClAq  (W.  a.  B.).  Deliquescent 
needles,  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  benzene.  Has 
hardly  any  smeU,  Strongly  alkaline  and  caustic. 
Poisonous,  acting  somewhat  like  curari.  Its 
salts  are  much  less  poisonous.  Oxidised  by  EMn04 
to  isonicotinic  acid.— B"2HN03.  Deliquescent 
needles,  —  B"H^tCl,aq.  —  B"2H,Hg301,„,  — 
B"2MeI :  triclinio  prisms  (from  MeOH), 

Dodecahydride  0,„Ha,Nj,  [122°].  Formed 
by  reducing  (77)-dipyridyl  in  alcohol  by  Na 
(Ahrens,  B.  21,  2929).  Needles,  insol.  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.— B"HjPtCIa.—B"HAuCl,, 
Picrate;  needles,  blackening  when  heated, 

Dipyridyl  CioHsNj.  (281°),  Formed  by 
passing  pyridine  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube 
(Both,  B.  19, 360).  Oil,— B"2HC1 :  hygroscopic 
needles,— B"HjPt01.,—P  i  0  r  a  t  e :  [208°]. 

(aj3)-Dipyridyl  CuHgNj,  (296°  cor.).  Formed, 
by  heating  its  carboxylic  acid  with  lime  (Skraup 
a,  -Yortmann,  M.  3,  599  ;  Blau,  B.  24, 326).  Oil, 
Sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  —  B"H2Pt01a  iaq.  — 
B"Cj[sN,0,,    [149-5°].    Yellow  needles,  ' 

Dodecahydride  C,(Pa.Nj,  [69°],  (269° 
cor.).  Formed  by  reducing  the  base  with  isoamyl 
alcohol  and  Na  (Blau,  M.  13, 332).  Hygroscopic 
ciystalline  mass.  Not  identical  with  nicotine 
hexahydride.  Strongly  alkaline,  absorbing  CO, 
from  the  air.  V,  e,  sol.  water,  but  much  water 
gives  a  turbidity,  Y.  sol.  alcohol,  m.  sol.  ether. 
CSaforms  a  compound  [205°].— B"HiCl2.  V.  e.  sol. 
water,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. — B"H,FtCl„2aq. 
[238°].  —  B"2HAuOL,  [212°].  —  B"2C,H.N.O,, 
[216°]. 

Benzene  sulphonyl  derivative.  [157°]. 

Nitrosamine  C,(P„Nj(NO)j.    [88°]. 

Dipyridyl  dodecahydride^  0,„Hj„N,? 
(251°).  S.G.  *  -956.  Is  perhaps  (o0) -dipyridyl 
hexa-hydride  (Blau).  Formed  by  the  action  of  Na 
on  nicotine  in  alcoholic  solution  (Liebrecht,  B, 
18, 2970 ;  19, 2590).  Lsevorotatory  liquid,  v.  sol, 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Alkaline  in  reaction. 
Smells  like  piperidine.  Beadily  unites  with  CSg. 
Forms  an  oily  nitrosamine  and  an  oily  di-acetyl 
derivative  (c.  405°).— B"2HC1.  Sol.  alcohol.— 
B"HjPtCl,i    [202°].— B"HjI,:  brown  needles,— 
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B"2HAnCl,.[lS2»].— B"a,Hg5Ca,r-B"MejPt01,. 
— 0,»H„MeNjMe2PtCl,.  Blau  {M.  13,  341)  by 
reducing  nicotine  obtained  a  mixture  of  bases 
(235°-265°)  yielding  a  sparingly  soluble  platino- 
chloride  [218°],  whiob  gave  a  base  (244°),  pos- 
sibly metibyl-niootine  hezahydride  CuE^,. 

(o)-PyEIDYL.ACayLIC  ACID  C,H,NOj  i.e. 
05H(N.0H:CH.C02H.  [203°].  Formed  by  heat- 
ing o-oxy-tri-«-ohloro-propyl-pyridine  with  alco- 
holic potash  (Einhorn,  B.  20,  1593;  23,  220; 
A.  265,  215).  Got  also  by  heating  a-oxy-pyridyl- 
propionic  acid.  Small  transparent  needles,  t.  si. 
sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Reactions.  —  1.  Br  in  HOAo  forms 
C5H,N.0HBr.CHBr.00jH  [127°],  which  melts 
at  146*5°  when  containing  HOAc  of  crystallisa- 
tion.—2.  Hydrogen  bromide  in  HOAo  forms 
(05H^N.CHBr.CH,.C0ja)HBr  [164°],  crystalll- 
Bing  in  needles.— 3.  Mel  yields  HA'Mel  [220°] 
converted  by  AgBr  into  HA'MeBr  [242°]. 

Salts.— HA'HCl.  [220°].— H^A'jHjPtCOp 
[210°].  Bed  prisms.  — HA'HAuClj.  [195°].— 
HA'HBr.    [223°].— CaA'j.— AgA':  needles. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.—MeA'B.Cl.  [186°].— 
MeA'HBr.    [242°].    MaA'HI.    [220°]. 

Ethyl  ether EtA.'.   Needles. 

(a).PYRIDYI-BTITYLENE  OjH.iN  i.e. 
CsH,N.CH:CHEt.  (148°  at  75  mm.).  By  distilling 
oxybutyl-pyridine  05H,N.OHj.CH(OH).C2H5  with 
EOH  in  vacuo  or  by  heating  it  with  HCLAq  at 
165°  (Matzdorff,  B.  23,  2711).  Colourless  oil, 
smelling  like  conyrin.  —  Platinochloride : 
[140°].— B'HAuCl,.    [130°].    Small  needles. 

(am-DIPTBIOYL  (/3)-CASB0XTLIC  KGLD 
C.iHsNjOj  i.e.  OsH^N.CsHsN.COjH.  [183°]. 
Formed  by  heating  the  dicarboxylic  acid  at  200° 
(Skranp,  B.  15,  896 ;  M.  3,  597).  Needles  (con- 
taining l^aq),  si.  sol.  cold  water  and  alcohol. 
Gives  a  yellow  colour  with  FeClj. — GaA',  2aq. — 
AgA'  ^aq :  prismatic  needles. 

(al)-Dipyridyl  (i37)-dicarbozylic  acid 

[215°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  phenanthroline 
by  EMnO^  (Skraup  a.  Vortmann,  B.  15,  896 ;  M. 
3,  587).  Triclinic  prisms  (containing  2aq),  si. 
sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Fe§04  colours 
its  aqueous  solution  red.  S  alts. — KHA"  Jaq. — 
CaA"  3aq.— CuA"  3aq.— BaA"  l|aq.  Crystals.— 
AgHA"  4aq.— HjA"  2HC1.  —  H2A"H2PtOI,  3aq.— 
(Hj(A")jHjPtOl8  6aq :  golden  prisms. 

(;3j3)-I)ipyridyl  (aa) -dicarboxylic  acid 
CijHbNA-  [213°].  Formed  by  oxidation  ol 
pseudo-phenanthroline  by  KMnOj  (Skraup  a. 
Vortmann,  M.  4, 583).  Thick  prisms  (contain- 
ing ^aq),  si.  sol.  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
FeSO,  gives  an  orange-yellow  colour. — K^"  5aq. 
—  KHA"2aq.  —  CaA"5aq.  -  CuA"3iaq.  — 
AgjA"  iaq.— AgjA"AgNOs.— HjA"HC1  aq.  Mono, 
clinic  prisms ;  a:6:c  =  l-27:l:2-29 ;  )3  =  110°  16'.— 
H^i.  'By'tClaSaq :  orange  crystalline  pp. 

(77)-Dipyridyl  (aa) -dicarboxylic  acid.  [247-5°]. 
Formed  by  oxidising  (oo)-di-methyl-ipyridyl 
by  KMnOi  (Heuser  a.  Stoehr,  J.pr.  [2]  44,  405). 
Needles,  t.  b1.  sol.  water'  and  alcohol.  FeSO, 
gives  a  reddish-yeUow  colour.  AcOH  at  180° 
gives  (77)-dipyridyl. 

Dipyridyl  tetracarboxylic  acid  ?  [96°].  Got 
by  oxidising  diquinolyl  (Clans,  B.  14,  1942). 
Keedles  (from  hot  water).— Pb^'^—Ag«AK 


FTHIDTLEIirE-PHENTtSirE-SETONE 

PhENTLENE  PYMDYIi  KETONE. 

Fyridylene-phenylene-ketone  snlphonic  acid 
[3l]c,H.(S0,H)<g^P£§H      p^^^^j  gy 

oxidising  (;3)-naphthoquinoline  sulphpnate  with 
alkaline  KMnOf  (Immerheiser,  B.  22,  408). 
Yellow  plates  (from  water),  v.  si.,  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  Yields  an  oxim  crystallising  in 
yellow  flakes  and  a  phenyl-hydrazide  crystal- 
lising in  minute  orange  needles. — KA'aq.-^ 
BaA'j  2aq.— PbA'j  3aq.— AgA'  aq. 

PYRIDYI-ETHYIENE  C^H^N.CHiCHj. 

(160°).  Formed  by  the  action  of  NaOHAq  on 
the  hydrochloride  of  0-bromo-fl-pyridyl-pro- 
pionic  acid  (Einhorn,  B.  23,  221 ;  A.  265,  229). 
Liquid.— B'HAuCl,.    [144°].    Yellow  needles. 

(a)-PYIlIDYL  ETHYL  KETONE  C,H,NO  i.e. 
C5HjN.OO.CjH5.  (205°).  Formed  by  distilUng 
calcium  picolinate  with  calcium  propionate 
(Engler  a.  Bauer,  B.  24, 2530).  Oil,  sol.  alcohol. 
Sodium-amalgam  forms  a  pinacone  [136°]. 
Phenyl-hydrazine  sulphonic  acid  yields  a  crystal- 
line compound  [268°]. — B'HgClj :  crystaUme. — 
B'Etl.    [160°]. 

Oxim        C5H,N.C(N0H).CjH5.  [106°]. 

Needles.  Yields  an  acetyl  derivative  [46°]  and 
a  benzoyl  derivative  [69°]. 

(;3)-Pyridyl  ethyl  ketone  C3H4N.CO.CjHi. 
Formed  by  distilling  calcium  nicotinate  with 
calcium  propionate  (Engler,  £.24, 2589).  Yields 
a  phenyl  hydrazide  [145°]  and  a  phenyl-hydraz- 
ide sulphonate  [235°]  which  forms  B'jBy'tCl,. 
B'CjHjNjO,,  and  B'HgClj  [130°]. 

Oxim  CjHjN.CfNOHJ.CjH,.    [116°]. 

(a)-FYBIDYL  UETHYL  KETONE 
djHjN.CO.CH,.  (192°).  Formed  by  distiUing 
calcium  picolinate  with  calcium  acetate  (Engler 
a.  BosumofE,  B.  24,  2527).  V.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Beadily  volatile  with  steam.  Yields  an 
oxim  [120°],  a  phenyl-hydrazide  [155°],  and  a 
phenyl-hydrazide  sulphonate  which  is  not 
melted  at  300°.— B'C„H,N,0,.  [131°].— B'HgCl,.  . 
[150°].— B'Mel.    [161°].— B'Etl.    [205°]. 

(i3)-Pyridyl  methyl  ketone  O5H1N.CO.OH,. 
(220°).  Formed  by  distilling  calcium  nicotinate 
with  calcium  acetate  (Engler  a.  Kiby,  B.  22, 
597).  Oil,  V.  sol.  acids.  Yields  an  oxim  [112°], 
which  yields  B'HOl  [204°].  The  phenyl-hydraz- 
ide  [137°]  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow 
needles.-B'HgClj.    [158°].    White  needles. 

DI-(a).PYRIDYL.PEOPANE  C,^„Nj  m. 
0H2(CH2.C5H4N)2.  (323°).  S.G.  a  1.028I, 
Formed  by  heating  picoUne  with  methylal  and 
ZnClj  for  10  hours  at  290°  (Ladenbnrg,  B.  21, 
3100).  YeUow  oil,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.— 
Salts:  B"HjPtCls.  [215°].— B"2HAuCl,  l^aq. 
— B"H2Hg,01,o.    [161°].    Large  plates. 

Dodecahydride  CuHj^N,.  DipipicolyU 
methane.  [54°].  (195°  at  26  mm.).  Formed 
by  reducing  the  base  with  Na  and  alcohol. 
Crystalline  mass,  si.  sol.  water.— B"2H01 ;  very 
hygroscopic  needles.  —  B"2MeCl.  [171°].  — 
Ci3HaMe^j2MeI.    Crystals,  v.  e.  sol.  water. 

(o)-PYEIDYL  PEOPYL  KETONE 
05H,N.CO.Pr.  (216°-220°).  Formed  by  dig- 
tilling  calcium  picolinate  with  calcium  butyrate 
(Engler  a.  Majmon,  B.  24,  2536).  Oil.  Yields 
an  oxim  [48°]  which  forms  a  benzoyl  derivative 
[57°].    Forms  a  phenyl-hydrazide  [82°]  and  a 
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phettyl-hydrazide  snlphonic  acid  [251°].  The 
ketone  is  reduced,  ia  £lute  alcoholic  solution,  by 
Bodium-amalgamto  a  pinaoone  CuH^^HjOj  [146°]. 
The  ehloro-iodide  melts  at  85°. 

Salts.— B'jH2PtCl,.—B'HgClj.  [o.  78°].— 
B'Mel.    [79°]. 

(J3)-Pyridyl  propyl  ketone  CsH^N.CO.Pr. 
(246°-252°)..  Eormed  by  distilling  calcium 
nicotinate  with  calcium  butyrate  (Engler,:B.  24, 
2541).  Yellow  needles,  sol.  alcohol.  Yields  a 
phenyl-hydrazide  [182°],  a  phenyl-hydrazide 
sulphonate  [2S3°],  a  ciystalline  oxim,  and  an 
ethylo-iodide  [192°].  —  B'HgCL.  [173°].  — 
B'C„H,N30,. 

(B.3)-(a).PTEIDYI,-aTJIlI0LINEC„H,„Nji.e. 

heating  the  Ag  salt  of  its  carboxylio  acid  (0. 
Fischer  a.  H.  van  Loo,  B.  19,  2475).  Prisms. — 
B'jHjPtClj. 

Carbozylic  acid  OuHuNjOj  i.e. 

C,H.N.C<^^^=^^>C.CO,H.     [273°].     Formed 

by  oxidising  (j3)-di<j|uinolyl  with  CrOj.  Needles, 
V.  si.  sol.  water. — AgA' :  pale  yellow  pp. 

PYBO-.  Use  o/  this  prefix  agpUed' to  in- 
orgamc  compounds ;  for  pyro-  compounds  v. 
the  compounds  to  the  names  of  which  pyro-  is 
prefixed.  Thus  pyro-phosphoria  acid  will  be 
found  under  Phosphokio  aoid,  and  pyro-phos- 
phates  under  Phosphates. 

PYKOCATECHIN  C^fi,  i.e.  0,B.t{0B.)Jil:2]. 
Catechol.  o-Di-oxy-benzene.  Oxyphenic  acid. 
[104°]  (F.  a.  M.);  [111°]  (Mortinon).  (240°- 
245°).  H.C.p.  685,200.  .  H.O.v.  684,900.  H.F. 
85,800  (Stohmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  45,  834).    Occurs 

.  in  urine,  especially  after  administration  of  benz- 
ene or  phenol  (Baumann,  K.  1,  244;  3,  157; 
Nencki  a.  Giacosa,  S.  4, 335  ;  Schmiedeberg,  H'. 

,p,  189).  Occurs  in  the  green  leaves  of  the 
Virginia  creeper  (Ampelopsis  hederacea)  (Gorujp- 
Besanez,  B.  4,  905)  and  in  the  sap  of  the  plants 
from  which  kino  is  prepared  (Fliickiger,  B.  5, 1). 
Occurs  sometiines  in  raw  beet  sugar  (Lippmann, 
B.  20,  3298).  Occurs  in  wood-tar  {B6hal  a. 
Desvignes,  Bl.  [3]  9, 144). 

Formation. — 1.  By  dry  distillation  of  catechin, 
moritannic  acid,  and  all  varieties  of  tannin  that 
turn  green  with  FeOlj  (Zwenger,  A.  37,  327; 

.  Wagner,  J.jpr.  52, 450 ;  55, 65 ;  Bissf eldt  a.  Uloth, 
A.  92, 101 ;  111,  215).— 2.  By  the  dry  distillation 
of  wood  (Buohner,  A.  96,  lS8).— 3.  By  heating 
cellulose,  starch,  or  cane  sugar  with  water  at 
200°-280°  (Hoppe-Seyler,  B.  4,  15).— 4.  By 
potash-fusion  from  o-iodo-phenol  (Korner,  Bull. 

\Apad.  Belg.  [2]  24,  166  ;  Lautemann,  A.  120, 
315). — 5.  By  the  action  of  HI  on  guaiacol 
(Gorup-Besanez,  /.  1867,  688;  Baeyer,  B.  8, 
155). — 6.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  protooateohuio 
acid  and  of  quinio  acid  (Strecker,  A.  118,  285; 
Hlasiwetz  a.  Barth,  J.  1864,  405;  Tiemann  a. 
Haarmann,  B.  7,  617).— 7.  By  potash-fusion 
from  o-phenol  sulphonic  acid  (Kekul6,  2.  1867, 
643),  benzoic  aoid,  gum  guaiacum  (Hlasiwetz  a. 
Barth,  A.  130,  352 ;  134,  282),  and,  together 
with  resoroin,  from  o-  and  m-  bromo-phenol 
(Fittig,  B.  8,   364).— 8.  By  soda-fusion  from 

■phenol  (Barth  a.  Schroder,  B.  12, 4l9).-9.  From 

^phenol  and  H^O^  (Martinon,  Bl.  [2]  48,  157).— 

;10.  By  passing  a  rapidly  alternating  electric 
Bfirrent  through  a  solution  of'  phenol. — 11.    A 


product  of  the  action  of  Water  at  206"  on  ben& 
ene  hexachloride  (Meunier,  C.  B.  100, 1591). 

Preparation, — l.From  HIAq  andguaiaool  at 
200°  or  by  heating  guaiacol  with  oono.  HClAq 
■for  4  hours  at  175°  (Perkin,  jun.,  C.  J.  57, 587). 
2.  By  fusing  o-phenol  sulphonic  acid  with 
potash  at  850°  (Degener,  J.  pr.  [2]  20^  308). 

Properties.— rliaxge  plates  (from  benzene)  or 
needles  (from  water),  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  m.  sol.  benzene  and  chloroform,  insol. 
ligro'in.  Gives  an  aoid  reaction  in  presence  of 
.borax  (Lambert,  C.  B.  108, 1017).  FeSO^  gives 
no  colour.  FeClj ,  colours  the  aqueous  solution 
green,  turned  violet-red  by  .alkalis  (Ebstein  a. 
Muller,  Fr.  15,  465)._  The  alkaline  solution 
absorbs  oxygen,  becoming  brown.  It  reduces 
AgNOa,  AuClj,  and  platinio  chloride.  ,  Ppts.  a 
Cone,  solution  of  egg-albumen.  Does  not  ppt. 
gelatin.  Lead  acetate  gives  a  white  pp.  Quinone 
in  ethereal  solutions  forms  CjHjOjCjHjOj, 
crystallising  in  deep-green  needles. with  violet 
lustre  [153°]  (Clermont  a.  Chautard,  O.  B.  102, 
1072).  Ppts..  a  solution  of  quinine  sulphate, 
forming  C^^'KulUfi^  H^SO,  G^Hfi^  aq,  which 
separates  from  alcohol- in  yellow  crystals  [167°], 
V.  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Beactions. — 1.  Nitric  acid  acts  violently, 
forming  oxalic  aoid. — 2.  Phthalic  anhydride  and 
ZnClj  at  150°  form  '  pyrocatecliin  phthaleiin  • 

a  blue  solution  in  alkalis  and  yielding  a  tetra- 
benzoyl  derivative  [202°]  (Baeyer  a.  Koohen- 
dorfer,  B.  22,  2196).— 3.  Phenyl  cyanate  at  100° 
forms  CsHj(O.CO.NHPh)j  [165°]  crystaUising  in 
needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  (Snape,  0.  J.  47,  772).— 
4.  The  disodium  compound  C8H4(QNa)2  treated 
with  GOj  in  the  cold  forms  C,H,(0.00jNa)2, 
which  at  100°  changes  .  to  the  compound 
CBH,(0.CO2Na)(OH).COjNa  and  at  210°  to 
CsH2(0H)j(C02Na)2  (Sohmitt  a.  Hahle,  J.  pr.  [2] 
44,, 2). — 5.  Ammonium  carbonate  and  water  at 
140°  react  forming  protocatechuio  acid  and 
C^ja3(0H)(CC>2H)j[l:2:3].— 6.  K.,Sj0,  acting  on 
K  salt  forms  crystalline  CsHj(0.S0aK)2  and 
C,Hj(0H)(0.S03E)  (Baumann,  B.  11, 1913).— 7. 
CLCONHjj  forms  OsH,(O.OONH2)j  [178°]  crystal- 
lising from  alcohol  in  needles. — 8.  Chlorine 
passed  into  its  solution  in  acetic  acid  forma 

^^^"^GOJoO^'y^^     crystallising    (with    2aq) 

from  ether-ligroin,  and  from  ligroin '  (with  aq)) 
melting  at  94°  (Zinoke  a.  Klein,  B.  21,  2719).— 
9.  KOH  and  ClOO^Et  form  CeH.COa  [118°] 
(Bender,  B.  13,  697),  (225°-230°)  (M.  Wallaoh, 
A.  226,  84). 

Estimation.  —  By  extracting  its  acidified 
aqueous  solution  with  ether,  evaporating  the 
ether,  dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  and  pre.; 
cipitating  with  lead  acetate.  The  pp.  is  dried  at 
100°  and  weighed  (Degener,  J.  pr.  [2]  20,  308). 

Salt  s.— OjH,OjPb.  White  pp.— CjHjOaSb  or 

CaHi^^Q^SbOH.    Formed  by  adding  SbClj  to  a 

solution  of  pyrocatechin  saturated  with  NaCl 
(Oausse,  Bl.  [3]  7,  245).  Prisms,  insol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  sol.  alkalis  and  mineral  acids. 
ACjOatl25°formBC,fH,(pAc)2andSb(OH)(OAc)2. 
Di-acetyl  derivative  CgH,(OAa)^ 
Needles  (Naehbauer,  A.  107,  243;, 
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Di-hemoyt  derivative  CaHjIOBz)^. 
[84°].    Plates  (Doebner,  A.  210,  261 ;  Hinsberg, 

A.  254,'  254). 

Mono-methyl  ether  CoHj(OH)(OMe). 
Chiaiacol.  Mol.  w.  124.  pS-S"].  (205°)  (Tiemann 
a.  Eoppe,  B.  14,  2016 ;  Bihal  a.  Choay,  Bl.  [3]  9, 
142).  S.G.  la  1-125  (V.) ;  a  i-iSS  ;  is  1-143  {B.  a. 
O.).  A  product  of  distillation  of  gain  guaiacum 
(Sobrero,  A.  48,  19 ;  Deville  a.  Pelletier,  A.  52, 
403 ;  Yolckel,  A.  89, 349).  Occurs  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  distillation  of  wood  (Hlasiwetz,  A. 
106,  362;  Gorup-Besanez/^.143,151).  Prepared 
by  heating  calcium  vanillate  with  slaked  lime 
(Tiemann,  B.  8,  1123)  and  by  heating  pyro- 
oateohin  with  Mel  and  KMeSOj  (Gorup- 
Besanez,  A.  147,  248,  or  with  NaOMe,  MeOH, 
and  Mel).  Iiiquid,  with  peculiar  odour,  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  si.  aol.  water,  sol.  dry  glycerin 
and  ligroin.  FeOl,  gives  a  green  colour  in  its 
ftlcoholie  solution.  Dissolves  in  alkalis.  Yields 
C^5<0Me  on  heating  with  zinc-dust  (Marasse,  A. 
a52s  64).  PCI5  forms  CeH^CLOMe  (Fisohli,  B.  11, 
1463).  I  and  EOHAq  give  a  coSee-brown  pp. 
{125°-130°]  (Messing;er  a.  Yortmann,  B.  22, 
8320).  The  K  salt  is  converted  by  acetochlor- 
hydrose  into  CsH,(0Me){0.0sH„05)  [157°] 
(Michael,  Am.  6,  839).  Phtualio  anhydride  and 
SnClj  at  115°  form  '  guaiacol-phthaleiin,'  which 
yields  a  crystalline  benzoyl  derivative  (Baeyer, 

B.  22,  2199).  H2SO4  forms  two  sulphonio 
acids  (Tikmann  a.  Eoppe,  B.  14,  2019).-^ 
C8H4(OE)(OMe)  2aq.— EHA'2  aq:  prisms  (from 
alcohol),  decomposed  by  water. — Pb(OH)A': 
flocculent  pp.  —  C8H4(O.S03E)(OMe)  :  white 
needles.— CeH,(OAc)(OMe).  (235°-240°).  V.D. 
82-7  (obs.).     Colourless  liquid. 

.  Di-methyl  ether  C8H4(OMe)2.  Veratrole. 
(205°).-  V.D.  68-6  (obs.;  H  =  l).  S.G.  15  i-ose. 
Formed  by  heating  veratrio  acid  with  baryta 
(Merk,  A.  108,  60;  Eoelle, '  4. 159,  243;  Tie- 
mann, B.  14,  2016).  It  is  obtained  also  from 
C8Hj(0E>(0Me)  and  Mel  (Marasse).  SoUdified 
at  15°. 

.     Methyl    ethyl    ether    C5H4(OMe)(OEt). 
(213°).    V.D.    (H  =  l)  75-6  (obs.).    Liquid. 
.    'Methyl  propyl   ether  0„Hj(OMe)(OPr); 
(240°-245°).    Liquid.(Cahours,  Bl.  [2]  29,  270). 

Di-ethyl  ether  Oi,B.t{OM)2.  [44^.  Formed 
from  pyrocatechin,  EtI,  and  alcohoUc  potash 
(Herzog  a.  Zeisel,  M.  10, 152). 

Di-benzyl  derivative  0|,H4(0C,H,)j. 
[61°J.  Yellowish  needles  (from  alcohol).  Forms 
a  nitro-  derivative  crystallising  in  needles  [98°].- 

The  mono-benzyl  derivative  is  liquid,  but  its 
nitro-  derivative  forms  yellow  needles  (from  al- 
cohol) [129°]  (SchifE  a.Pemzzari,4.  221, 378;  (?. 
13,  507). 

Sulphonio  acid  0,H3(OH)2(S03H)[4:3:l]. 
Formed  by  fusing  phenol  (a)-disulphonic  acid 
with  KOH  at  300°  (Barth  a.  Schmidt,  B.  12, 
1260).  Deliquescent  needles,  v.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol,  insol.  ether. — KA'. — NaA'aq. — BaA'^. 

Beferences.- — Amido-,  Bbouo-,  CBL030-,  and 
NiTBO-  Pybocatechin,  and  Tbi-bbomo-ouaiacol. 

FTBOCIITCHONIC     ACID    v.     Di-ubtbyl- 

KAIiEia   ACtD. 

FYBOCOLL  CjgHgN^O,  (Magnanini,  B.  22, 
2502).  [269°].  A  product  of  the  distillation  of 
gelatin  when  free  from  fat  but  containing  albu- 
men, casein,  or  gluten  (Weidel  a.  Ciamician,  M, 
i,  279;  '^,  29).     Formed  alsp,  together  with 


■HOAo,  by  heating  the  acetyl  derivative  of  i*yr- 
lole  ((s)-oarboxylic  acid  (Ciamician  a.  Silber,  B. 
17, 103 ;  0. 14, 162, 563).  Colourless  plates,  insol. 
water  and  cold  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether.  Sublimes 
before  fusion. 

Beactions. — 1.  Boiling  KOHAq  converts  it 
into  pyrrole  oarboxylic  acid. — 2.  Alcoholic  NH, 
forms  the  amide  of  pyrrole  carboxylio  acid. — 3. 
PCI5  forms  C,„01,NjOj  [above  320°]  insol.  ether 
and  C,„01,„NjO  [197°J  sol.  ether  (Ciamician  a. 
Danesi,  Q.  IB,  28).  The  perohloro-pyrocoll 
Ci^CljNjOj  is  converted  by  boiling  EOHAq  into 
tri-ohloro-pyrrole  carboxylic  acid,  and  by  PCI5 
into  CijClnNjOj  [147°]. — 4.  Bromine  forms 
0,oH,BrNA  [192°],  0,„H.Br,NA  [290°],, and 
CjoHjBrjNjOj,  which  is  converted  by  EOHAq 
into  di-bromo-pyrrole  carboxylic  acid  (Ciamician, 
(?.  11, 330 ;  12,  29 ;  B.  16,  2388). 

Reference. — CeIiOBO-,  Bbomo-,  and  Niibo- 
Pyeoooll. 

PYROCEESOL.  0,5H„0?  An  inappropriate 
name  given  by  Schwarz  (B.  15,  2201 ;  16,  2141 ; 
M.  3,  726 ;  c/.  Armstrong,  G.  J.  Proc.  3,  114)  to 
some  neutral  substances  found  in  coal-tar. 

(o)-Pyrooresol  [195°].  Thin  silvery  plates, 
yielding  crystalline  Cjji^jBrjOa?  ^nd  oxidised  by 
CrO,  in  HOAc  to  O^^tfi,  [168°]  which  yields 
C,3H,„(N0,)A  [235°],  0,5H,(N0,),0,  and 
0,5H8(NHj)A  [300°]  ?  (Bott  a.  Miller,-  O.  J.  55; 
52).  Chlorine  acting  on  a  solution  of  (a)-pyro- 
cresol  in  chloroform  gives  CisHnClaO  [225°]? 
HI  reduces  (o)-pyrooresol  to  a  hydrocarbon 
C„Hj2?  (Bott,  G.  J.  Proc.  3, 114).      • 

(;8)-PyrocreBoI  [0.  124°].  Y'ields,  on  oxida- 
tion, '{j3)-Pyrocresol  oxide  '  C,5H,A  [95°]- 

(7)-Pyrooreaol  [165°].  Yields '  (7)-pyrocresol 
oxide'  [77°]  on  oxidation.  Bromine  forms 
OjjH^jBrjOj  ?  crystallising  in  trimetrio  plates. 

PYBOGrALLIC  ACID  v.  Pxbooallol. 

PYBOGAlLOl  OeHjOj  i.e.  C.H3(OH)3[l:2:3]; 
e-Tri-oxy-henzene.  •  PyrogalUe  acid.  Mol.  w. 
126.  [131°]  (Etti,  S.  11,  1882;  cf.  Stenhousei 
A.  179,  236) ;  [134°]  (Stohmann).  (210°).  S: 
40  at  12°.  H.C.p.  633,300  (Berthelot  a, 
Louguinine,  A.  Ch.  [6]  13,  339 ;  C.  B.  104, 1577) 
H.F.  (from  diamond)  137,700  (B.  a.  L.) ;  132^000 
(Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  45,  336).  Occurs  in  wood- 
tar  as  dimethyl  ether. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  gallic  acid  (alone 
or  mixed)  with  pumice  stone  (2  pts.)  (Braconnot, 
A.  1,  26  ;  Pelouze,  A.  10, 159  ;  Liebig,  A.  101, 
47). — 2.  By  heating  di-iodo-o-oxy-benzoic  acid 
with  EOHAq  (Lautemann,  A.  120,  299).— 3.  By 
heating  (a)-  or  (j3)-  ohloro-phenol  sulphonio  acid 
with  EOH  at  190°  (Petersen  a.  Baehr,  A.  157, 
136). — 4.  By  heating  gallic  acid  (10  g.)  with 
glycerin  (30  0.0.)  at  200°  as  long  as  COj  comes 
off  (Thorpe,  Ph.  [3]  11,  990).— 5.  By  heating 
gallic  acid  (1  pt.)  with  aniline  (2  pts.)  at  120° 
(Oazeneuve,  Bl.  [3]  7,  549).  The  product  is 
aniline  pyrogallate  OjHsOa^NPhHj  [56°],  which 
gives  off  aniline  when  exposed  to  air,  or  when 
shaken  with  benzene. 

Properties. — Prisms,  v.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  al- 
cohol and  ether.  Tastes  bitter.  Poisonous 
(Personne,  Z.  [2]  5,  728).  Its  alkaline  solution 
rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  turning  brown,  and 
giving  off  a  little  CO  in  bulk  about  ith  of  the 
oxygen  absorbed  (Calvert  a.  Cloez,  A.  130,  248). 
Eeduces  KMnO,  (Monier,  O.  B.  46,  577)  and 
salts  of  mercury,  Ag,  Au,  and  Ft.    FeSO^  gived 
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a  white  milkiness,  tut  if  a  ferrio  salt  is  present, 
or  the  pyrogallol  solution  has  become  slightly 
oxidised  by  keeping,  FeSO^  gives  an  indigo-blue 
colour,  changing  to  brownish-red  on  standing 
and  on  adding  HCl  (Jacquemin,  0.  B.  77,  593  ; 
Cazeneuve,  Bl.  [2]  44,  114;  O.  B.  101,  66). 
FeOlj,  in  absence  of  air,  gives  a  transient  blue 
colour,  restored  by  cautious  addition  of  alkali.  A 
solution  of  pyrogallol  renders  borax  slightly 
acid  (Lambert,  G.  B.  108,  1017).  Nitrous  acid 
colours  the  aqueous  solution  brown  (Schonbein, 
Fr.  1,  319).  KjCrO,  and  KjSO,  give  a  dark 
colour.  Beduceg  OuSO,  and,  on  addition  of  al- 
kalis, gives  a  black  colour  changed  by  NHj  to 
red.  Cu(0Ac)2  gives  at  once  a  black  colour. 
FyrSgallol  fused  with  ammonium  oxalate  yields 
ammonium  rufigaUate,  which  dissolves  in  water 
with  red  colour  and  gives  with  KjFeCyj  and 
K.fii,fl,  a  dark-brown  pp.  insol.  alcohol  (Klie- 
bahn,  Fr.  26,  641).  A  solution  of  iodine  in 
presence  of  NajSO^  gives  a  purple  colour  (Nasse, 

B.  17,  1186).  A  solution  of  HgCLj  and  pyro- 
gallol in  alcohol  gives  a  black  pp.  with  alkaloids 
but  not  with  glucosides  (Schlagdenhaufen,  Ph. 
[8]  4,  772).  An  alkaUue  solution  of  pyrogallol 
absorbs  about  50  vols,  of  KO  in  12  hours,  but 
no  NjO  (Eussell  a.  Lapraik,  0.  J.  32, 35).  Pyro- 
gallol does  not  react  vnth  bydroxylamine 
(Baeyer,  B.  19,  163).  A  solution  of  potassium 
pyrogaUate  jyhich  is  absorbing  oxygen- in  con- 
tact with  alumina  gives  out  a  feeble  light,  es- 
pecially in  presence  of  NajS  (Lenard  a.  Wolf,  P. 
[2]  34,  918). 

Beactimts. — 1.  Fuming  HNOj  forms  oxalic 
acid. — 2.  Bromine  forms  tri-bromo-pyrogaUol. — 
8.  Chlorine  in  presence  of  HOAc  forms  mairo- 
gaUol  (vol.  iii.  p.  165)  and  crystalline  leucogaUoI 
0,8HjCl,jO,2  2aq,  which  yields  tri-chloro-pyro- 
gallol  when  boiled  with  water  and  zinc-dust 
(Stenhouse  a.  Groves,  C.  J.  28,  706 ;  Webster, 

C.  J.  45,  208 ;  Hantzsch  a.  Schniter,  B.  20, 
2033).— 4.  Ozone  passed  through  a  solution  of 
pyrogallol  (1  mol.)  and  KOH  (8  mols.)  in  water 
forms  a  syrupy  acid  C^Kfi,,  which  yields 
BaOeHjO,  (Boeke,  B.  6,  486).— 5.  Purpurogallin 
or  pyrogalloquinone  is  formed  by  oxidation  by 
alcoholic  AgNOj,  by  'SM.nOt  and  H^SO,,  or  by 
excess  of  FeCl,  (Girard,  C.  B.  69,  865).  It  is  also 
got  from  pyrogallol  and  quinone  (Wiohelhaus, 
B.  5,  847;  Nietzki,  B.  20,  1278).  It  forms 
garnet-red  needles  (by  sublimation),  si.  sol. 
water,  m.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  forming  yellow 
solutions.  Alkalis  impart  a  transient  blue 
colour.  Purpurogallin  dyes  cotton  mordanted 
with  alumina  violet-blue.  When  an  aqueous 
solution  of  pyrogallol  is  mixed  with  guin  arable 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  purpurogallin  02„H„0, 
separates,  the  yield  in  the  course  of  two  months 
being  67  p.o.  of  the  pyrogallol  used  (Struve,  A. 
163,  160 ;  De  Clermont  a.  Chautard,  O.  B.  94, 
1189,  1254).  A  solution  of  pyrogallol  and 
NajHPOi  also  yields  pyrogalloquinone  on  ex- 
posure to  air  (Loew,  J.pr.  [2]  15,322).  Purpuro- 
gallin forms  OjDHjjAcjOjandOji^ijBrjOj.— 6.An 
ammoniacal  solution  exposed  to  the  air  forms 
brown  pyrogallein  CisHjoNsO,,  (Bosing,  J.  1858, 
259). — 7.  Ammoniwm  carbonate  at  130°  forms 
pyrogallol  carboxylic  acid  O^HjOs  {v.  TRf-oxt- 
BENZoic  acid)  and  pyrogallol  dicarboxylio  acid 
C,H„0,  [270°]  (Senhofer  a.  Briinner,  M.  1,  468). 
8.   Z/istillation   over   zinc-dost    yields   benz- 


ene.— 9.  ClCOjQt  acting  on  the  E  salt  forms 
CjHgO,  [105°]  converted  by  aniline  into  di- 
phenyl-urea  and  the  mono-ethyl  ether  of  pyro- 
gallol (Bender,  B.  13,  698).— 10.  A  few  drops  of 
POClj  added  to  a  mixture  of  pyrogallol  (2  pts.) 
and  acetone  (1  pt.)  react  violently,  forming 
gallacetonin  CgH,gO„  which  crystallises  from  IS 
p.c.  alcohol  in  whetstone-shaped. crystals,  insol. 
water,  decomposing  about  250°,  and  yielding 
0,H,A.cO,  (Wittenberg,  J.  pr.  [2]  26,  76).  Its 
solutions  are  turned  purple  by  FeClj  and  reduce 

AgNOj 11.  A  few  drops  of  H^SOj  added  to  a 

mixture  of  pyrogallol  (12  g.)  and  acetoacetio 
ether  (8  g.)  form  di-oxy-methyl-coumarin 
OijHgOj,  which  crystallises  from  water  in  needles 
[285°]  and  yields  0,„HsAo,0,  [176°]  (Wittenberg, 
/.pr.  [2]  26,  68;  Peohmann,  B.  16,  2127;  17, 
2188). — 12.  PhthaUc  anhydride  torms,  on  heat- 
ing, Oj„H,„0,  (Baeyer,  B.  4,  457,  668 ;  A.  209, 
261).— 13.  Phenyl  cyanate  at  100°  forma 
OsH3(O.CO.NHPh),  [178°]  crystallising  in  minute 
needles  (Snape,  0.  J.  47,  774).— 14.  Cyanogen 
passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  forms  G,HgOgCy, 
or  a  polymeride  thereof,  as  an  unstable  crystal- 
line pp.  (Loew,  J.  pr,  [2]  15,  826).— 15.  Chloro- 
acetic  acid  (2^  pts.)  followed  by  NaOHAq  forms 
GgH3(O.CH2.C02H),  crystallising  in  needles 
[198°],  S.  1-8  at  14-5°  and  yielding  K^A'"  and 
KHjA"'aq  (Giacosa,  J.  pr.  [2]  19,  398).— 16. 
Bemoirichloride  at  160°  yields  '  pyrogaUol- 
benzein'  CggEL^O,,,  crystallising  in  minute  red 
plates  with  green  lustre  forming  a  blue  solution 
in  alkalis  and  a  bluish-violet  solutionin  alcohol. 
Zinc  and  HOAc  reduce  it  to  the  anhydride  of 
hexa-oxy-diphenyl-methane.  Pyrogallol-benzeiu 
yields  0,,H,„Ac,0„  [208°],  C,,H^Bz,0„  [251°]* 
03sHa,0„(C5HjO),  [228°]  (Dobner  a.  Forster,  A, 
257,  60).— 17.  Benzoic  acid  and  ZnCL,  at  145° 
form  tri-oxy-benzophenone  {Alizarin  yellow  A) 
0,H2(OH)3.CO.OeH5[141°],whioh  crystallises  with 
aq.  The  same  body  is  got  by  heating  pyrogallol 
with  benzotrichloride  (G.  P.  50,451  [1889]  and 
54,661  [1890] ;  Graebe  a.  Eicheugriin,  A.  269, 
297). — 18.  On  heating  pyrogallol  with  salicylic 
add  and  zinc  chloride  tetra-oxy-benzophenone 
C  A(OH).CO.CsH2(OH)3  [149°]  is  f  ormed(G.  a.  E.). 

19.  AOjO  forms  C,„H,„Oj  [280°]  crystallising 
in  white  prisms  (Causse,  Bl.[S}S,  867).  -Fuming 
HClAq  at  170°  forms  Oj4H„0,  as  a  black 
powder,  sol.  NaOHAq  (Bottinger,  A.  202,  280).— 

20.  Benzene  suVphonic  chloride  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  pyrogallol  kept  slightly  alkaline  forms 
C3H3(O.S02Ph),  [142'],  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol. 
ether  (Georgesen,  B.  24,  418). — 21.  Formic  al- 
dehyde and  dilute  HOlAq  form  OH2(03Hj(OH)3)j, 
a  microcrystalline  powder,  insol.  wateri  sol.  al- 
cohol (Oaro,  B.  25,  947).— 22.  Aldehyde  and 
dilute  HjSO,  mixed  with  Na^SOj  added  slowly  at 
60°  gives  colourless  crystals  of  CsH,03  2aq,, 
which  when  dried  at  30°  over  H2S04  leaves 
violet  CjHgOsaq  (Oausse,  Bl.  [3]  3,  865;  cf. 
Michael  a.  Byder,  Am.  9,  133). — 23.  Benzoic 
aldehyde  and  a  large  quantity  of  HClAq  form 
amorphous  Cj,HaO,  (Baeyer,  B,  5, 280).  Benzoio 
aldehyde,  alcohol,  and  a  little  cone.  HOlAq  form 
a  pp.  of  OjaHajO,,  which  yields  Ca,H,4ACjOi 
(Michael  a.  Byder,  Am.  9,  130).  On  heating 
with  benzoic  acid  alone  pyrogallol  forms  resin- 
ous C^B-J),  and  red  CjsHggO,,  which  may  be  re- 
duced to  colourless  C^EL^O,  (Baeyer,  B.  5,  25). 
24.  KOH  (38  pts.)  and  K^Sfi,  (70  pts.)  heated 
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with  water  (^3  pta.)  and  pyrogallol  (25  pts.)  at 
70°  form  OjH3(OH).^(O.S03K),  orystaUiaing  in 
needlea,  t.  e.  aol.  water  (Baumann,  B.  11, 
1913).— 25.  ClCONHj  forma  O.H,(O.OO.NHj),. 
[178°],  cryatalliaing  from  alcohol  in  plates. 

Salts.  — O.H,(OH)j(ONH,).  Crystals,  got 
by  passing  NH,  into  an  ethereal .  solution  of 
pyrogallol  (De  Luynes,  A.  Suppl.  6,  252). — 
OeH3{OH)(0,Pb)  aq.  Crystalline  pp.  got  by 
adding  lead  nitrate  to  ammonium  pyrogallol. 
Converted  by  oono.  NH,Aq  into  OsHjOaSPbO. — 
(C^sO,)Pb.OAc.  Fpd.  by  adding  lead  acetate  to 
a  solution  of  pyrogallol  (Deering,  C.  J.  26,  702). 
— 0BH5(Sb0)0j.  Plates,  got  by  ppg.  pyrogallol 
solution  with  tartar-emetic  (Bosing).  SbCl, 
(100  g.)  dissolved  in  a  saturated  solution  (250 
CO.)  of  KaCl,  filtered,  and  slowly  added  to  pyro- 
gallol (50  gi)  dissolved  in  saturated  NaClAq 
(250  g.),  forms   a  white  pp.  which  changes  to 

crystals  of  CjH3(OH)<^9'>SbOH2aq,insol.water 

and  alcohol,  sol.  mineral  acids  (Causse  a.  Bay- 
ard, Bl.  [3]  7,  794).  At  100°  the  above  liquids 
pn  mixing  yield  CAOjSb,  which  is  also  crystal- 
line, whence  Ac^O  at  100°  forms  CsHjOjAc,. 
AcCl  in  Ao^O  converts  both  antimonites  into 
CsH3(OAo)3.— CsHAaNPhHa.  [56°]  (MyUus,  B. 
19,  1003). 

Acetyl  derivative  O^iOAo),.  Got  from 
pyrogallol  and  AcCl  (Nachbauer,  A.  107,  244). 

Benzoyl  derivative  CbH3(OBz)3.  [90°]. 
Got,  together  with  a  mono-  or  di-  benzoyl  deriva- 
tive [131*5°],  from  pyrogallol  and  BzCl  (Skraup, 
M.  10,  391). 

Di-methyl  ether G^{0iR)(0U6)^  [52°], 
(253°).  Oocura  in  .beech-wood  creosote  (Hof- 
mann,  B.  11,  333;'  12,  1373).  Formed  from 
pyrogallol  (1  mol.),  EOH,  and  Mel  (2  mols.)  at 
160°.  Prisms  (from  water).  Its  alkaline  solu- 
tion does  not  turn  brown  in  air.  Oxidised  by 
means  of  E2Cr20,  and  HOAc  to  coerulignone 
C,jHA(0Me)4.  Yields  CBH3(0Ac)(0Me)j  as  a 
Bticky  mass,  and  OsH3(OBz)(OMe)j  [118°]. 

Tri-methyl  eth'er  C8H3(0Me)3.  [47°]. 
(235°).  Formed  by  the  action  of  Mel  and  KOH 
on  pyrogallol  dissolved  in  MeOH  (Will,  B.  21, 
607).  Needles,  insol.  water  and  alkalis,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Yields  0sBr3(0Me)3  [81°]. 
Cone.  HNO3  forms  CsH2(NO,)(OMe)3  [100°]  and 
the  di-methyl  derivative  of  dioxyquinone. 

Mono  -ethyl  ether  OsH3(OH)2(OEt).  [95°]. 
Formed,  together  with  the  di-  and  tri-  ethyl 
ethers,  by  heating  pyrogallol  with  KOH  and 
KEtSO,  at  100°  (Benedikt,  B.  9, 125 ;  M.  2,  212 ; 
Hofmann,  B.  11,  797).  Needles,  m.  sol.  water, 
y.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  FeSO,  gives  a 
bluish-violet  colour.    Volatile  with  steam. 

Di-ethyl  ether  O.H3(OH)(OEt)j.  [79°]. 
(262°).  Crystals  (from  dilnte  alcohol).  Oxidised 
by  KjCr^O,  and  HOAc  to  ethyl-coerulignone. 
Nitrons  acid  passed  into  an  ethereal  solution 
forms  OjoH^jOjHNOj,  which  forma  a  brown  solu- 
tion in  water. 

.  Tri-ethyl  ether  Ofi^(Om)p  [39"].  Got 
from  pyrogallol,  alcohoUo  potash,  and  EtI 
(Herzig  a.  Zeisel,  M.  10,  151).  Needles,  insol. 
EOHAq. 

Ethylene  ether  C^B^iOny.O^iO^n^.  (267"^. 
Formed  from  pyrogallol,  alcoholic  potash,  and 
ethylene  bromide  (Magatti,  B,  12, 1860).   Yields 

CtB^OBzy.ojajit  [109°]. 


Beferenees. — Amido-,  Bbomo-,  Chloho-,  and 

NiTEO-  PTBOaAIiOIi. 

PTBOGALLOL   CABBOXYLIC   ACID  v. 

GaiiLio  acid. 

Pyrogallol  dicaTboxylic  acid 
05H(OH)a(CO2H)3[l:2:8:4:5].  Oallocarhoxylia 
acid.  [270°].  S. -05  at  0°.  H.C.  633,700.  H.F. 
231,300  (Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  40, 128).  Fqrmed 
by  heating  pyrogallol  or  gallic  acid  with  am- 
monium carbonate  at  130°  (Senhofer  a.  Brunner, 
M.  1,  468).  Needlea  (containing  3aq),  si.  sol. 
cold  water.  Gives  a  violet  colour  with  PeCla. — 
KjA"  2aq :  needlea.  —  BaA"aq.  —  CaA"  6aq.  — 
Ag^A". 

PYBOBALIOL  STTLPHONIC  ACID  C,H,SO, 
i.e.  C3H2(OH),.S03H  |aq.  Formed  by  dissolving 
pyrogallol  in  HjSO<  (Personne,  Bl.  [2]  12,  169 ; 
20,  531;  Schiff,  A.  178,  179).  Hygroscopic 
crystals. — KA'  2aq :  priams,  v.  sol.  water.  Con- 
verted by  heating  with  POCI3  into  0,2H|„SjO,,,  a 
flocculent  mass,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  which  is  con- 
verted by  warming  with  HOAc  and  Ac^O  into 
crystalline  CijHsAcsS.O,,  and  C,.,HrtAOiS./0„. 

FYBOaAIiIiOQUlNOlTE  v.  FxBoaALi.01.,  Rl- 
action  5,  and  Pubfubogallin. 

PYBOaENTISIC  ACID  is  Htdboquinone. 

PYEOGLUXAMIC      ACID      is      Oxy-tetba- 

METEENTL  DIBTDBIDE   CABBOXYLIC  ACID. 

PYBOGLYCEEIN  v.  DiqIiTOeein. 

PYEOGUAIACIN  C„H,303  i.e.  C„H„0(0H)3. 
[180-5°].  (258°)  at  80  90  mm.  V.D.  9-53  (oalc. 
9*76).  A  product  of  the  distillation  of  gum 
guaiaoum  (Pelletier  a.  Deville,  G.  B.  17,  1143 ; 
Ebermaier,  J.  pr.  62,  291 ;  Nachbauer,  A.  106, 
382 ;  Hlasiwetz,  A.  106,  381 ;  119,  277 ;  Wieser, 
M.  1,  594).  Plates,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water,  si.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Forms  a  blue  solution  in 
H2SO4.  On  distillation  with  zinc- dust  it  yields 
guaiene  G,2H,2  [100°],  which  is  converted  by 
oxidation  into  a  lemon-yellow  quinone  C^HigO, 
[121°].  Potash-fusion  forms  CuHjA  [202°], 
which  is  reduced  by  zinc-dust  to  guaiene.  Pyro- 
guaiacin  yields  C,gH„Ao.,03  [122°],  C,gH,jBz.,0, 
[179°],  CisHisBrjO,  [172°],  and  the  salt 
O1SH16K2O3. 

FYBOLIC  ACID  v,  Sebacio  acid. 

PYBO-MECAZONIC  ACID  CftNO,.  Formed 
by  heating  oxycomenio  acid,  with  NHgAq  and 
also,  in  small  quantity,  along  with  the  isomeric 
amido-pyro-meconic  acid,  by  the  reduction  of 
nitro-pyromeconic  acid.  Prepared  from  oky- 
pyro-mecazonio  acid  by  reducing  with  HI  (Ost, 
J.  pr.  [2]  19,  203 ;  23,  441 ;  27,  258). 

Properties. — Streaked  trimetric  tablets.  Com- 
bines with  mineral  acida,  but  not  with  acetic 
acid.  Givea  rise  to  a  di-aoetyl  derivative  [155°] 
and  a  bromo-  derivative  C^HjBrNOj.  la  atable 
in  acid  solutions,  but  soon  turns  brown  in  alka- 
line solution.  Gives  a  blue  colour  with  FeClj. 
BaClj  and  NH,  give  a  pp.  which  turns  bright 
blue  in  air. 

BeactA(ms. — 1.  Suspended  in  ether  and  miied 
with  HNOj  forms  '  pyromecazone '  OsHsNOj. 
Fyromeoazone  is  a  brick-red  powder,  insol. 
ether,  v.  sol.  water,  gives  no  colour  with  FeCl,, 
and  turns  the  skin  violet.  With  BaCl;  and  NH,it 
gives,  on  exposure  to  air,  a  crimson  pp.  Crystal- 
Uses  from  alcohol  as  CsHjNOajEtOH.  Aqueous 
SO,  converts  pyromecazone  back  into  pyrome" 
cazonic  acid.  These  properties  resemble  those 
of  a  quinone. — 2.  Suspended   in   HOAo  and 
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treated  with  HNOj  it  fortns  yellowish  prisms  ot 
nitro-pyromecazone  C5Hi(NOj)N03  aq.  This 
body  is  decomposed  by  water  at  30°  into  nitro- 
pyro-mpcazonio  acid  C4H4{NO.JN03,  COj  coming 
off  through  oxidation  of  some  of  the  substance. 
SO2  rapidly  changes  nitro-pyromeoazone  into 
nitro-pyromecazonic  acid,  so  that  the  former 
resembles  quinone  in  its  ready  reducibility. 
Nitro-pyromecazonio  acid  gives  a  blood-red 
colour  with  FeClj,  nitro-pyromecazone  gives  no 
colour  with  FeCl,.   It  yields  the  salt  CsHsNaNjOj. 

Salt.— HA'HOlaq:  needles. 

Ozypyromecazonic  acid  C5H5NO4.  Formed 
liy  passing  SO^  into  an  ethereal  solution  of 
nitrosopyromeconio  acid,  and  boiling  the  product 
(«.  .Niiroso-PTBOMBooNio  acid)  with  CHCI3  (Ost, 
J.  pr.  [2]  19,  177).  Needles  (containing  aq  or 
2aq).  Coloured  dirty- violet- by  P6CI3.— NaHA'j. 
— EHA'j.— TlHA'j.— CaAV— HA'HCl. 

PYEOMECONIC  ACID  OsH,0,.  [117°].  (225° 
nncor.). 

PreparaUon. — By  distillation  of  meconio 
acid  in  a  current  of  CO2,  some  comenic  acid  being 
also  formed  (Ost,  J.pr.  [2]  19, 182 ;  23,  441 ;  c/. 
Bobiquet,  A.  5,  90;  A.  Ch.  [2]  5,  282  ;  51,  236; 
Stenhouse,  P.  M.  [3]  24, 128;  A.  49, 18 ;  F.  D. 
Brown,  P.  M.  [4]  4,  161 ;  8,  201  ;A.  84,  32  ;  92, 
321 ;  Ihl^e,  A.  188,  31).    The  yield  is  14  p.c. 

Properties. — Glittering  prisms  from  water  or 
alcohol.  '  V.  sol.  chloroform,  much  less  sol. 
ether.  Gives  a  blood-red  colour  with  FeOlj. 
Feeble  acid.  Does  not  react  with  hydroxylamine 
(Oderheimer,  B.  17,  2081).  Bromine  forms 
CsHjBrOj,  crystallising  in  prisms  and  yielding 
"PbA'^aq.  Excess  of  Br  yields  G^HiBrOjaq 
[109°].  101  forms  O5H3IO3  yielding  BaA'j  aq  and 
PbA'j. 

Salts. — Forms  two  series  of  unstable  salts, 
alkaline  to  litmus:  KA', — HNaA',.^— BaA'j 3aq. 
—  BaHjA'4.  —  OaA'jaq.— OaHjAV  —  MgA'^.  — 
SrA'^aq.— PbA',.— FeA'3.— OuA'r— 03H403,H01. 
Formed  by  passing  HOI  into  ethereal  solution  of 
the  acid.  Decomposed  into  its  constituents  by 
water  or  alcohol.  Sulphates  05H40,.H2S04  and 
(C5H403)jH;SOi.  Got  by  adding  HjSO,  to  an 
-ethereal  solution  (Ost,  J.pr.  [2]  19,  189). 

Acetyl  derivative  G^'BsA.oO,.  [91°].  Ob- 
tainedby  warming  with  AcOl. 

Nitrosa-p3rro-mecoiiic  acid  03H,(K0)0,.  An 
unstable  compound  of  this  body  with  an 
equivalent  of  pyro^meconio  acid  is  formed  by 
passing  N2O3  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  that 
acid  (Ost,  J,  pr.  [2]  19,  195).  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  SOj  converts  this  compound  by  addition 
of  Hj  into  05H5(NO)Os,05HjOa,  a  compound 
which  is  split  up  by  boiling  chloroform,  leaving 
Bo-called  oxy-mecaronic  add,  O5H5NO4.  This 
jtcid  gives  a  violet  colour  with  Fed,,  and  a  blue 
pp.  with  BaOlj  and  NH,.  By  Sn  and  HCl  it  is 
reduced  to  pyro-meca/ronic  acid  CjHjNO,. 

References. — A'mido-  and  Niteo-pteomeconio 

ACID. 

PYKOMELLIC  ACID  C„H,0,,  [238°].  Ob- 
tained in  the  electrolysis  of  aqueous  KOH  with 
carbon  electrodes,  and  got  also  by  oxidation  of 
mellogen  by  KOCl  (Bartoli  a).  Papasogli,  &.  12, 
113 ;  13,  51).  Crystalline  (containing  2aq),  sol. 
water  and  alcohol.  Tields  the  crystalline  salt 
CjoHjNajOg  and  an  ethyl  ether  crystallising  in 
OolouilesB  needles  [below  100'?],  insol.  water. 


FYBOMELLIXIC       ACID       C„BeO,        U, 

0^n,(CO^B.)ll:i:i:S\.  Mol.w.254.  [264°].  S. 
14-2  at  16°.  H.O.p.  777,400  (Stohmann,  J.  pr.  [2] 
40, 140 ;  43,  540).  H.q.v.  778,900.  H.F.  369,600. 
Formed  by  gently  distilling  mellitic  acid  (Erd- 
mann,  A.  80,  281)  and  by  oxidising  s-durena 
(Jacobsen,  B.  17,  2517).  Crystallises  from  water 
in  triclinic  tables  (containing  2aq),  v.  sol.  hot 
water.  Forms  various  compounds  on  heating 
with  (o)-naph{hol  (Grabowski,  B.  4,  726 ;  6, 
1065).— Ca2A"6aq.— PhjA^aq.— AgjA'^:  pp. 

Methyl  ether  Me<A".  [138°].  Plates,  si. 
sol.  hot  alcohol  (Baeyer,  A.  166,  339). 

Ethyl  ether 'Eith}".  [53°].  Formed  from 
the  Ag  salt  and  EtI  (Baeyer,  A.  Suppl.  7,  36). 
Needles  (from  alcohol)'. 

Chloride  OjHjjCOCl),.  Got  by  heating  the 
acid  with  POlg.    Crystalline  mass,  v.  sol.  ether. 

Anhydride  Oi'B.,{Cfi,)i.  [268°].  Got  by 
distilling  the  acid.  Nefedles  (by  sublimation),  v. 
sol.  hot  water,  being  re-converted  into  the  acid. 

Tetrahydride  C„He(002H)j.  Forfhed  by 
the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  the  ammonium 
salt  of  pyromellitic  acid  (Baeyer).  Amorphous 
hygroscopic  mass,  v.  sol.  water.  When  heated 
with  H2SO4  it  yields  pyromellitic,  trimellitle, 
and  isophthalic  acids-. 

Iso- tetrahydride  CjH3(00jH)4.  [above 
200°].  Accompanies  the  preceding  acid.  Needles 
(containing  2aq).  Behaves  like  the  preceding 
hydride  when  heated  with  HjSO,.  Yields  a 
methyl  ether,  [156°]  which  may  be  distilled. 

Beferemtt. — Aumo-  and  Nitbo-  Pseombl- 

lilTIO  ACID. 

PYBOMUCIC  ACID  C5H4O,  i.e. 
OH  CH 
qtj'q   ^C.COjH.      FiMrfv/rane     (a).carhoxylio 

acid.  Mol.  w.  112.  [132°].  S.  8-6  at  15° ;  25 
at  100°.  Ba,  40-18  (in  a  2-19  p.c.  aqueous 
solution). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  distillation  ot  muoio 
acid  (Houton-Labillardi^re,  A.  Ch.  [2]  9,  365 ; 
Pelouze,  A.  9,  273  ;  Boussingault,  A.  15,  184 ; 
Lifes-Bodart,  .4.  100,  327).— 2.  By  distilling  de- 
hydromucic  acid  (Heinzelmann,  A.  193,  184).— 
3.  By  oxidation  of  furfuraldehyde  by  AggO 
(Sohwanert,  A.  114,  63  ;  116,  257).— 4.  Together 
with  furfuryl-carbinol  by  boiling  furfuraldehyde 
with  alcoholic  potash  (TJlrich,  ^.1861,  186; 
Schmelz  a.  Beilstein,  A.  Suppl.  3,  275 ;  Lim- 
pricht,  A.  165,  279).— 5.  By  distilling  iso- 
sacchario  acid  in  a  current  of  CO,  (Tiemann  a. 
Haarmann,  B.  19,  1271). — 6.  Occurs,  together 
with  pyromycuric  acid  CjHjNOj  [165°]  which 
yields  BaA'jl^aq,  in  the  urine  of  dogs  dosed 
with  furfuraldehyde  (Jaff6  a.  Cohn,  B.  20, 
2311). 

Preparation. — By  oxidising  furfuraldehyde 
with  alkaline  KMnOj  below  20°  (Volhard,  A.  261, 
379). 

Properties. — ^Long  white  needles  (by  sublima- 
tion), t.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  FeCl,  gives  no 
colour. 

BeacUons. — 1.  Bromine  in  excess  forms 
mucobromio  acid.  Dry  Br  gives  CjH^BrjO, 
[160°],  oxidised  by  dilute  CrOj  to  di-bromo- 
pyromucic  acid  (Tonnies,  B.  11, 1086),. — 2.  Dis-' 
tillation  with  soda-Ume  yields  furfurane. — 3.  On 
heating  with  Ume  and  ammonia-zinc-chloride  it 
yields  pyrrole. 

Salts. — KA.';  needles. — NaA'.— BaA',:  crya- 
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tals,  sol.  water  and  alebliol. — CaA'j :  crystalline 
powder. — CuA'j  3aq.— PbA'^  2aq. — AgA' :  scales. 
,  Ethyl  ether 'E.ik'.  [34°].  (209°).  Laminse, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  water  (Malaguti, 
.  A.  25,  276).  Combines  with  dry  chlorine,  form- 
ing 0;HsClA-  S.G.  m«  1-496.  Dry  Br  forms 
0,HsBr,Oj  [48°]  (Tonnies)  and  also  the  ethers 
of  (j3S)-di-bromo-pyromucio  acid  [167°],  of  (187)- 
di-bromo-pyromuoic  acid  [192°]  and  of  (5)-bromo- 
pyromuoio  acid  [i83°]iHill  a.  Sanger,  4.232, 
65). 

Chloride  O5H3O2C].     (170°). 

Amide  CiHjO.CONHj.  [143°].  Formed 
from  the  ether  or  chloride  and  NHjAq  (Wallach, 
B.  14,  751 ;  214,  227 ;  Ciamioian  a.  Dennstedt, 
B.  14, 1058 ;  0.  11,  294).  Large  plates,  sol.  al- 
cohol, si.  sol.  ether.  Converted  by  PCI5  or  P^Os 
into  the  nitrile. 

Ethylamide  O^HsO.CONHEt,  [258°  cor.). 
Formed  from  pyromuoio  ether  and  ethylamine 
solution  at  100°.  Converted  by  PClj  into  crystal- 
line C^HaO.CCLi.NHEt.  PCI5  in  smaller  quantity 
(I  pt.)  forms  the  amidiue  CjH30.C(NEt).NHEt, 
a  liquid  (240°)  which  gives  B'jHjPtClj. 

Anilide  C^aaO.CO.NHPh.  [123-5°].  Long 
needles  (Schiff,  B.  19,  849). 

Nitrite  CjH3O.CN.'  Furfwryl  cycmide. 
(148°).  Liquid  with  sweet  taste,  si.  sol.  water, 
smelling  like  benzoic  aldehyde.  On  reduction  it 
gives  C4H3O.CHj.NH2. 

(a)-Pyromiicic  acid,  got  by  oxidation  of 
.fuousol,  is  a  mixture  Of  pyromucic  acid  with 
methyl-pyromuoio  acid  [108°]  (Bieler  a.  ToUens, 
A.  258,  126). 

■_  Isopyromncic  acid.  [82°].  Formed,  together 
with  pyromucic  acid,  in  the  distillation  of  mucio 
acid.  It  decomposes  BaCOa  very  slowly,  and 
can  be  separated  by  shaking  the  product  with 
BaCOj  and  extracting  with  ether  (Limprioht,  A. 
165,  256).  Plates  (by  sublimation),  v.  e.  sol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  FeClj  gives  a  green 
colour.    Br  yields  mucobromic  acid. 

Beferences.  —  Beomo-,  Bkomo-sulpho-, 

Cbloko-,  N11E0-,  and  Sclpho-  pyromucic 
Acms. 

FYBOUTJCIC   ALDEHYDE  v.  Fubfdbalde- 

HTDE. 

PYEOMYKUEIC  ACID  CjHjNO^.  [165°]. 
Occurs  in  the  urine  of  rabbits  dosed  with  fur- 
furaldehyde  (JafE6  a.  Cohn,  B.  20, 2311).  Prisms 
(from  water).  Split  up  by  boiling  baryta-water 
into  glycoooll  and  pyromucic  acid. — BaA'^  Ijaq  : 
plates.— A  urea  compound  (C,H,N04)CO(NHj)2 
[120°]  occurs  in  the  urine  of  dogs  fed  with  meat. 
It  crystallises  from  benzene  in  needles,  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  sL  sol.  ether,  and  is  decom- 
posed by'  heating  with  BaCO,  into  urea  and 
pyromykurio  acid. 

FYBOITE.      A    name    given    to    the    ring 

co<Sh;S^o. 

PYBOFHOSnS.  Any  finely-divided  substance 
which  takes  fire  very  easily  when  exposed  to  air 
is  called  apyrophorus. 

FYBOEACEUIC  ACID  is  Ftbuvio  acid. 

FYEOTAETAEIC  ACID  0^nfit.i.e^ 
COjH.CHMe.CHj.CO2H. 

Meth^l-succvwio.acid.  Mol.  w.  132.  [115°]. 
S.  66  at  20°.  8.H.  -3098  (from  0°  to  50°)  (Hess, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  35,  410).     H.C.V.  and  p.  616,200 


(Stohmann,  X^pr;  [2] '40;  20'9J ;  511,672  (Lon- 
guinine,  0.  B.  107,  597).    H.F.  230,800  (S.). 

Formation.-^l.  Bj  dry  distillation  of  tartar 
(Valentin  Rose,  Oehlen's  Jofwm.  3,  598)  and  of 
tartaric  and  racemio  acids  (Gruver,  N.  J.  T.  24, 
2,  55  ;  Pelouze,  A.  0;t.-i;2]  56,  297-;  Weniselos, 
A.  15, 148 ;  Fouroroy  a.  VauqueHn,  A.  Ch.  35, 
161 ;  64,  42 ;  Arppe,  A.  66,  73).— 2.  By  the  re- 
duction of  ita-,  citra-,  and  mesa-  conic  acids  and 
of  dibromopyrotartaric  acid  with  sodium- 
amalgam  (Kekul6,  A.  SuppU  1, 542  ;  2,  95). — 3. 
By  saponifying  its  nitrile  with  HClAq- (Maxwell 
Simpson,  A.  121,  i6i).^-4.  By  heating  powdered 
tartaric  acid  with  HClAq  at  180°  (Geuther  a. 
Eiemann,  Z.  [2]  5,  318). — 5.  By  potash-fusion 
from  gamboge  (Hlasiwefcz  a.  Earth,  A.  138,  73).-;- 

6.  By  heating  pyruvic  acid  alctoe  at  170°  or 
■with  HClAq  at  100°,  or  by  boiling  it  with  baryta. 

7.  By  boiling  ;8-acetyl-a-  or  ;3-  methyl-sucoinio 
ether  with  potash  (Conrad,  A.  188,  217  ;  Kress- 
ner,  A.  192,  135). — 8.  By  heating  allyl  iodide 
(1  mol.)  with  KCy  (2  mols.)  and  a  little  alcohol, 
and  boiling  the  resulting  nitrile  with  KOHAq 
(Claus,  B.  5,  612 ;  8, 100 ;  A.  191,  38).— 9.  By 
heating  propane  tricarboxylic  acid  (BischofE  a. 
Guthzeit,  B.  20,  614).— 10.  By  oxidation  of  ;8- 
aoetyl-re-  and  iso-  butyric  acid  (Bischoff ,  A.  206, 
337).     - 

Properties. — Triclinic  prisms  grouped  like 
frog's  feet  (from  ether),  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Begins  to  boil  at  200°,  yielding  an 
anhydride  together  with  some  butyric  acid 
(Claus,  A.  191,  48).  Its  solution  is  not  ppd.  by 
lime-water  or  lead  acetate,  but  gives  a  pp.  with 
lead  subacetate. 

Reactions. — 1.  Bromine  act's  very  slowly  in 
the  cold,  but  when  the  acS  (10  pts.)  is  heated 
with  Br  (24  pts.)  and  water  (10  pts.)  at  120°  for 
6  hours  bromocitraconic  anhydride  is  formed 
(Lagermark,  Z.  6,  299).  When  the  acid  (1  mol.) 
is  heated  with  Br  (4  mols.)  at  132°  acetylene 
tetrabromide  is  formed  (Bourgoin,  A.  Ch.  [5]  12, 
419). — 2.  The  K  salt  yields,  on  electrolysis,  0, 
CO,  and  CO^  at  the  positive  pole  (Eeboul  a. 
Bourgoin,  C.  B.  84,  1281).— 3.  Distillation  with 
P2S3  yields  methyl-thiophene.— 4.  On  heating 
the  .acid  (5  pts.)  with  resoroin  (9  pts.)  and  K^SO, 
(18  pts.)  at  150°  there  is  formed  pyrotartryl- 
fluorescein  C,jHijOj,  a  brownish-red  powder,  si. 
sol.  water,  v.  sol.  dilute  acids  and  alkalis.  Its 
dilute  alkaline  solutions  fluoresce  yellowish- 
green.  It  yields  CuHijBr^O,  (Hjelt,  B.  17, 
1280). 

Salts.— KjA"  aq :  deliquescent.  —  KHA" : 
monoclinio  prisms. — Na^"  6aq :  efflorescent 
laminae. — NaHA":  small  prisms. — (NHJjA":  de- 
liquescent ;  gives  off  NHj  on  evaporation,  leav- 
ing (NHJHA",  which  crystallises  from  water  in 
prisms,  permanent  in  the  air. — ^BeA". — BeH^A''^. 
■—CaA"2aq:  powder.  S.lat  100°.— CaH,„A"a2aq. 
—  SrA"  aq.  —  SrA"  2aq.  —  SrH^A'-j  2aq.  — 
BaA"  2aq.  —  BaHjA"2  aq.  --.  BaH^A''^  2aq.  — 
BaHjA",  3aq.  —  BaH2A"j  4aq.  —  MgA"  3aq.  — 
MgA"  6aq.  —  A1(0H)A".  —  Bi,A"s(H0)40;  — 
CdA"  Baq.— CdA"  2aq.— MnA"  3aq.— CuA"  2aq. 
— Cu2(0H)jA".  —  Fe(OH)A"  2aq.-PbA"  2aq.— 
PhjA^Oj.-  NiA"  2aq.  -NiH^A",  2aq.-  Zn  A"  3aq. 
— ^AgjA" :  white  curdy  pp.,  blackened  by  Ught. 

Ethyl  ether  EtjA".  (218°  cor.).  S.G. 
y  1-0189;  fl  1-0113.  M.M.  9-347  at  17-4'' 
(Perkin,  0.  J.  45,  516 ;  cf.  Malaguti,  A.  25,  274). 
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Chloride  C5HACV  (lOO'-igS")  (Hjelt, 
B.  16,  2624).  Beduced  in  ethereal  solution  by 
Bodium-amalgam  and  HOAo  to  liquid  CjHgOj, 
(204"),  S.  20,  which  is  the  anhydride  of  an  acid 
C.H,„0,. 

Anhydride  Ofifi,.  (245°  cor.)  (Lebedefl, 
4. 182,  327).  Got  by  heating  the  acid  at  200° 
alone  or  with  PjOj.  Heavy  oU,  slowly  converted 
by  water  into  the  acid. 

Amide  CH3.CH(00.NH,).0Hj.C0NHj. 

[175°].  S.  7  at  10°.  Large  plates  (Henry,  0.  B. 
100,  943). 

Imide  CH,.CH<^^;^q  .    [66°].    Formed 

by  heating  acid  ammonium  pyrotartrate  (Arppe, 
A.  87,  228).  Si?-sided  trimetric  plates,  sol. 
water,  alcohol,- and  ether. 

Di-methylamide  C,Hj(CO.NHMe)j. 

[115°]  (Henry,  Bl.  [2]  43,  619). 

Mo»o-a?iiZideCOjH.CHj.CHMe.CONHPh. 
[147°].  Formed  from  aniline  and  pyrotartarie 
anhydride  in  chloroform  (Arppe,  A.  90,  141; 
Anschiitz,  A.  246,  122).  Got  also  by  reducing 
the  anilide  of  mesaconio  acid  with  sodium- 
amalgam.  Is  identical  with  Beissert's  '  pyranil- 
pyroic  lactone  dihydride.'  Bulky  needles,  m.  sol. 
water. — PbA'„:  white  pp.— AgA'. 

PhenyUimideCB^CH<^Q^^Q\     [98°] 

(Arppe,  A.  90,  139) ;  [104°]  (Biffi,'  A.  91, 105). 
Formed  by  heating  the  acid  with  anilhie  at 
100°  for  ten  minutes.    Minute  needles. 

p-Nitro-anilide 
C,Hb(0OjH)(CO.NH.C8H,NO,).      [above    150°]. 
Formed    by  boiling   the  ^-nitro-phenyl-imide 
with  Na^COgAq,    Minute  tables,  v.  si.  sol.  hot 
water. — AgA' :  white'pp. 

p-Nitro-phenyl-imide 
C,H.:CA:NCANOj.    [155°].     Formed  by  ni- 
trating  the  phenyl-imide.     Keedles  (from  al- 
cohol), almost  insol.  water. 

p-Bromo-anilide 
03H»(C0ja).C0.NHCjH4Br.      [158°].      Formed 
from     the     anhydride     and    ^-bromo-aniline 
(Anschiitz  a.  Hensel,  A.  248,  269). 

Di-bromo-anilide 
CsH,(COjH).CO.NHCeH^rj[l:2:4].    [139°]. 

Nitrile  CH3.CH(CN).CHjCN.  [0,  12°]. 
(254°).  Formed,  amongst  other  products,  by 
the  action  of  KON  on  allyl  chloride  (Pinner,  B. 
12,  2053).  Prisms.  Prepared  from  propylene 
bromide  and  alcoholic  KCy  at  100°  (Maxwell 
Simpson,  A.  121,  160).  Liquid,  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

Ethyl  ether  of  the  seminitrile 
COjEt.CHj.CHMe.CN.    (198=).    S.G.  3t«  1-0275. 
V.D.  4*6.  Formed  from  o-bromo-propionic  ether 
and  alcoholic  KCy  (Zelinsky,  B.  21,  3162).    Oil. 
— NaA' :  very  hygroscopic. 

Beferences. — Beomo-,  Ohlobo-,  Iodo-,  Oxt- 
AMiso-,  and  Oxz-  Ftboiabtabio  acid. 

«-Pyrotartaric  acid  v.  Glutabio  acid. 

Isopyrotartaric  acid  v.  Oi-methyl-ualonio 

ACID. 

FYBOIEBEBIC  ACID  v.  Hexenoic  acid. 
PYBOTBITAEIC  ACID  0,nfi^  i.e. 

''^CMe'c  CO  H*  ^'"^  '"'"'■  ■Di-»»e/%3-/Mr- 
furane  ca/rboxyUe  acid.  Mol.  w.  140.  [135°]. 
S.  -25  at  100°.  A  product  of  the  distillation  of 
tartaric  acid  (Wishcenns  a.  Stadnicki,  A.  146, 


306).  Prepared  by  heating  pymvio  acid  with 
NaOAc  and  AcjO  at  140°,  the  yield  being  20  p.o. 
(Bottinger,  B.  13, 1969 ;  A.  172,  241 ;  208, 122  5 
247,  255),  by  heating  pyruvic  acid  (30  g.)  with 
dry  sodium  succinate  (55  g.)  at  110°  (Fittig  a. 
Parker,  A.  267,  212),  and  by  heating  pyruvic  ' 
acid  (17-5  g.)  with  dry  potassium  propionate 
(20  g.)  at  140°  (BisohofE,  B.  24,  2021).  Formed 
also  by  heating  methronio  acid  as  long  asCO^  is 
given  off  (Fittig,  A.  250,  190 ;  cf.  Harrow,  C.  J. 
33,  425).  Needles  (froil!  hot  water),  nearly  in- 
sol. cold  water,  r.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Not 
affected  by  potash-fusion.  PCI5  gives  a  chloride, 
reconverted  by  water  into  the  acid.  Does  not 
react  with  hydroxylamine  or  phenyl-hydrazine. 
Water  at  160°  forms  acetonyl-acetone.  By 
bromine  it  is  converted  into  a  tetra-brorao- 
derivative  and  its  tetra-bromide,  which  are  both 
reduced  back  to  pyrotritaric  acid  by  sodium- 
amalgam.  An  excess  of  bromine  at  100°  forma 
penta-bromo-pyrotritaric  acid.  By  dry  distilla- 
tion it  gives  di-methyl-furfurane,  a  shbstahce 
which  is  also  obtained  by  distilling  acetonyl- 
acetone  with  ZnCl^  (Faal,  B.  20,  1074 ;  Dietrich 
a.  Paal,  B.  20, 1077). 

Salts  .—NaA'  2aq.—  CaA',  2aq  :  prisms. — 
CaA'2  4aq.  —  CaA'j6aq.  —  BaA'^  4aq :  plates.— 
BaA'2  2aq.— BaA'j  Saq.— ZnA'^  8aq. — AgA'. 

Methyl  ether  Mek'.  (192°).  Gotbydis- 
tilling  the  Ag  salt  of  carbopyrotritaric  mono- 
methyl  ether  (Enorr  a.  Cavallo,  B,  22, 156). 

Ethyl  ether  BtA'.    (208°). 

Pyrotritaric  carbozylie  acid  v.  Methbonio 

ACID. 

Carbopyrotritaric  acid   v,   Di-meihyl-fdb- 

niBANE  OABBOXYIiIO  ACID. 

PYEOXANTHIHOisHiA-  [162°].  Extracted 
by  NaOHAq  from  the  product  of  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  wood  (Soanlan,  /.  pr.  7,  94 ;  Gregory,  A. 
21, 143  ;  HiU,  Am.  3,  332  ;  B.  11,  456).  Orange 
needles  (from  alcohol),  sol.  benzene  and  HOAc. 
Forms  a  purple  solution  in  H^SO,.  Beduced  by 
zinc-dust  and  HOAc  to  a  colourless  body. 
Bromine  forms  C,sH,gBrsO,  crystallising  in  small 
colourless  triclinic  needles,  converted  by  alcohol 
and  powdered  Sb  into  CigHigBr^O,,  crystallising 
in  yellow  monoclinic  needles,  t.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

FTBOXYLIN  V.  Cellulose. 

PYERODIAZOLE    C^jN.   t.e.   N<Qg;^g.' 

[121°].  Formed  by  heating  its  carboxylic  acid  at 
120°  (Andreocci,  B.  25,  229).  Needles,  v.  e.  soU 
water  and  alcohol. 

Fyrrodiazole  carboxylic  acid 

COaH-C^^i^g.    Formed  by  oxidising  methyl- 

pyrrodiazole  with  alkaline  EMnO,.  White 
crystalline  powder,  v.  si.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

PYEEOIE  C^HsN  i.e.  ^^-CH^^^'  ^V^^^o^- 
PyrroUne.  Mol.  w.  67.  (130°  i.V.).  S.G.  !?:» 
•9752.  S.V.  92-1  (Eamsay).  H.F.p.  4,056  (Bam- 
say).  Occurs  among  the  products  of  distillation 
of  coal  (Bunge,  P.  31,  67)  and  of  bones  (Ander- 
son, Tr.  E.  20  [2]  247 ;  21  [4]  571  j  A.  80,  63; 
105,  349). 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  ammonium 
mucate  alone  or  with  glycerin  at  190°(Schwanert, 
A.  116,  279 ;  Goldschmidt,  Z.  [2]  3,  280).— 2.  By 
heating  its  carboxylio  acid.— 3.  By  distilling 
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(ucomimide  with  zino-dast  (Chichester  Bell,  B. 
13, 877). — i.  By  distilling  ammonium  saooharate 
(Bell  a.  Lapper,  B.  10,  1962).— 5.  By  heating 
di-ohloro-maleic  imide  with  PCla  at  200°,  and 
reducing  the  resulting  peichloride  OjCl^N  with 
zinc-dust  and  HOAo  (Ciamician  a.  Silber,  B.  17, 
65.4  ;  19,  3027).  The  dichloro-maleio  imide  may 
be  got  from  succinimide  and  FClj. — 6.  By  re- 
ducing tetra-iodo-pyrrole  with  zinc-dust  and 
KOHAq  (0.  a.  S.)-— 7.  By  heating  albumen  with 
Ba(OH)j  at  150°  (Sehutzenberger,  Bl.  [2]  25, 
289). — 8.  By  distilling  pyromucio  acid  with 
ammonia-zinc  chloride  and  CaO  (Canzoneri  a. 
Oliveri,  G.  16,  487).— 9.  By  passing  di-ethyl- 
amine  through  a  red-hot  tube  (BeU,  B.  10, 1868). 
10.  By  passing  ethyl-^allyl-amine  over  PbO  at 
450°  (Koenigs,  B.  12,  2844).— 11.  By  distilling 
glutamic  acid  (Haitinger,  ilf.  3, 228). 

Preparation. — Bone  oil  is  shaken  with  acids 
and  distilled.  The  fraction  98°-150°  is  heated 
with  EOHAq  and  distilled,  and  the  portion 
125°-140°  heated  with  solid  EOH  with  inverted 
condenser.  The  solid  C^H^NE  thus  obtained  is 
washed  with  ether  and  decomposed  by  water,  and 
the  pyrrole  distilled  with  steam  (Ciamician,  B, 
13;70;19, 178;  0.16,  336). 

Pr(^erties. — Oil  with  fragrant  odour,  re- 
sembling  chloroform.  Tastes  hot  and  pungent. 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  dilute  alkalis. 
Turns  brown  in  air.  Turns  piiie-wood  soaked 
in  HClAq  red.  Dissolves  in- cold  diLute  acids, 
but  on  warming  the  solution  pyrrole-red  is 
formed  as  a  bulky  amorphous  pp.  FeCl,  added 
to  its  solution  in  HClAq  gives  a  green  colour 
changing  to  black.  Alcoholic  HgCL;  gives  a 
white  pp.  Isatin  and  HOAo  or  dilute  E^SO, 
give  a  deep-blue  pp.  which  forms  a  deep-bine 
solution  in  HOAc  and  H^SO^  (Y.  Meyer,  B.  16, 
2974 ;  Ciamician,  B.  17,  142). 

Beactions. — 1.  HNOj  forms  oxalic  acid. — 
2.  Potassium  acts  very  strongly,  forming  a 
colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to 
CjH^NE.  Boiling  with  solid  KOH  gives  the 
same  body  (Anderson,  A.  105,  352).  Sodium 
acts  but  slightly,  forming  G^H^NNa  only  at  a 
very  high  temperature.  NaOHAq  has  no  action 
on  pyrrole. — 3.  ECl  passed  into  an  ethereal 
solution  ppts.  crystaUine  (C4H5lT)^Cl,  whence 
ammonia  liberates  an  unstable  base(Dennstedt  a. 
Zimmermann,  B.  21, 1478). — 4.  Hydroxylamine 
forms  NHj  and  orystaUine  CjHjNA  [175°]. 
Converted  by  adding  Na  to  its  boiling  alcoholic 
solution  into  tctramethylene-diamine  (Ciami- 
cian, a.  14,  156 ;  B.  22, 1968).  The  compound 
CjHsNjOj,  when  heated  with  phenyl-hydrazine, 
yields  C,^,bN„  which  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  plates  [125°]. — 5.  By  a  dilute  solution  of 
sodium  hypochlorite  (15  pts.  of  active  chlorine 
in  1,000  pts.  of  water  to  10  pts.  of  pyrrol)  it  is 
converted  into  di-chloro-maleic  acid  and  chlor- 
inated pyrroles.  On  the  other  hand,  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  (45  pts. 
of  active  chlorine  in  500  pts.  of  water  to  10  pts.  of 
pyrrole)  yields  dichloro-acetic  acid.  An  alkaline 
solution  of  bromine  yields  dibromomaleimide. 
Iodine  in  presence  of  alkalis  yields  tetra-iodo- 
pyrrol  (Ciamician  a.  Silber,  B,  17,  1748;  18, 
1763). — 6.  Potassium  pyrrole  heated  with  ethyl 
iodide  yields  y-ethyl-pyrrole,  di-ethyl-pyrrole 
CiHsEtiNEt,  and  probably  also  CiHgEtiNH. 
j>Dta3sium  pyrrole   wd   benzyl-.chloride  yield 


v-benzyl-pyrrole  (247°)  (Ciamician,  B.  22,  659 ; 
0.  17, 135).— 7.  Pyrrole  (50g.),  boiled  with^ar- 
aldehyde  (50  g.)  and  ZnOlj  (12  g.),  forms  oily 
ethyl-pyrrole  CbH„N  (164°)  (Dennstedt  a.  Zim- 
mermann, B.  19,  2189).— 8.  Pyrrole  (1  pt.), 
acetone  (10  pts.)  and  a  drop  of  HCl  give 
OhHibNj  [291°],  whence  alcoholic  AgNOa  forms 
(0„H,sNj)jAgN03,  crystallising  in  needles  (Baeyer, 
B.  19,  2184).  The  compound  CnHigNj  yields, 
on  distillation,  C,„H,3N  (275°-285°),  which  is 
probably  mesityl-pyrrole,  and  whence  Xofl  and 
NaOAo  form  K-aeetyl-pyrrole.  The  compound 
C,,H,,N2,  examined  byBaoult's  method,  appears 
to  have  the  formula  C^AgN^.  On  heating 
pyrrole  with  acetone  and  ZnClgisopropyl-pyrrole 
(174°)  is  formed.  Among  the  products  of  the 
action  of  acetone  on  pyrrole  there  is  also  a 
yellow  oil  C„H„N  (?)  (800°-305°),  which  soon 
blackens  in  air.  This  oil  forms  an  acetyl  deriva- 
tive [above  360°],  and  is  reduced  by  tin  and 
alcoholic  HCl  to  C,3H,gN  (274°),  which  yields 
B'HCl  [228°]  and  B'HSnCl,  [170°]  (Dennstedt 
a.  Zimmermann,  B.  20,  850,  2449  ;  23, 1370).— 
9.  Di-ethyl  ketone,  MeOH,  and  HCl  give 
O.sHjjNj  [210°],  which  yields  B'^AgNO,,  crystal- 
lising in  needles  (Dennstedt  a.  Zimmermann,  B. 
20,  2455).— 10.  Chloroform  converts  potassium 
pyrrole  into  (i3)-chIoro-pyridine.  Bromoform 
acts  in  like  manner,  giving  bromo-pyridine. 
CHjClj  has  no  action,  but  GCl,  forms  ohloro- 
pyridine,  while  benzylidene  chloride  yields  (j3)- 
phenyl-pyridine  (Ciamician,  B.  14,  1160 ;  15, 
1172;  20,191;  G.  16, 140).- 11.  Readily  combines 
with  diazo-  compounds,  forming  azo-  and  disazo- 
bodies,  but  no  compounds  analogous  to  the 
diazoamides.    Their   constitution    is   probably 

^^<l^mi  -^   «H<g{g!:gi   (0. 

Fischer  a.  Hepp,  B.  19, 2251).— 12.  Pyrrole  (5  g.) 
added  to  a  lukewarm  solution  of  alloxcm  (11  g.) 
in  water  (300  o.o.)  forms  colourless  crystals  of 
CaH^NjO^  or  NH,.CO.NH.CO.CO.CO.C4H3NH, 
si.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  nearly  insol.  water  and  ether, 
and  yielding  Ag^A".  Pyrrole-alloxan  is  converted 
by  caustic  potash  solution  into  CjHgN^O,  or 
NHrCO.CO.CO.C^HaNH,  which  crystallises  in 
white  plates,  v.  sol.  warm  alcohol,  and  yields 
AgA'  and  crystalline  MeA'  (Ciamician,  B.  17, 
106,  1711;  19,  1708;  0.  16,  198,  357).— 
13.  Pyrrole  and  MeOH  distiUed  over  zinc-dust 
yield  (o)-  and  (B)-  methyl-pyrrole,  di-methyl- 
pyrrole,  and  di-methyl-dipyrrole  (Dennstedt,  B. 
24,  2559). — 14.  Aeetyl  chloride,  acting  on  potas- 
sium-pyrrole, forms  v-acetyl-pyrrole  and  pyrryl 
methyl  ketone  (pseudo-aoetyl-pyrrole) ,  which  may 
be  separated  by  steam-distillation.  AC2O  at  300° 
forms  pyrrylene  di-methyl  diketbne  (Ciamician  a. 
Silber,  0. 15, 193). — 15.  Propionic  anhydride  and 
sodium  propionate  form,  on  boiling,  c-propionyl- 
pyrrole,  pyrryl  ethyl  ketone,  and  pyrrylene  di- 
ethyl diketone  (Dennstedt  a.  Zimmermann,  B, 
20,  1760).— 16.  BzjO  and  NaOBz  at  220°  form 
pyrryl  phenyl  ketone  (pseudo-benzoyl-pyrrole). 
17.  COClj  in  benzene,  added  to  C^H^NE  in 
ether,  forms  C0(NCjHj)2,  separating  from  hgrom 
in  monoclinic  crystals  [63°]  (238°)  (Ciamician  a. 
Magnaghi,  B.  18,  415). — 18.  PhthaUc  anhydride 
and  HOAc  at  185°  form  0,jH,NOj  [241°],  con- 
verted by  Br  into  G,^^BiJSOt  [199°],  and  by 
boUing  EOHAq  into  C.^HjNOa  [174°-184°],  which 
yields  MeA'  [105°]  (Ciamician,  B.'ll,  2957 < 
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Anderlihi,,  _  B.    21,    2869).       The    eompound 
CijHjNQs .  is   reduced    by   water   and   Na   to 

G,H,N:0<^~^CH.OH  [118°]  (Oiamician,  B. 

19,  2206 ;'  21, 1554).. 

,,  Salts,— 04HiNK.SoUd,  absorbing  COj  at 
200°,  forming  pyrrole  (;8).oarboxylio  acid. — 
B'2HgCl2:  crystalline  powder,  insol.  water,  si. 
ppl,  cold  alcohol.— B',3CdCl2.—B'ICl :  black  pp. 
(Dittmar,  B.  18,  1612).— Picrate:  [o.  71°]; 
unstable  (Hooker,  B.  21,  3299). 
.  Acetyl  derivative  CJ3.f^A.o.  (182°  i.V.). 
Formed  by  the.  action  of  AoOl  on  potassium- 
pyrrole  suspended  in  ether,  and  also  as  a  by- 
product, in  the  preparation  of  pyrryl  methyl 
ketone  by  heating  pyrrole  with  AojN  and  NaOAo 
(Oiamician,  JB.  16,  2348 ;  18,  881).  Oil,  volatile 
with  steam,  saponified  by  hot  KOHAq.  Beddens 
acidified  pine-wood.  Gives  a  pp.  with  aqueous 
HgCl,. , 

P^opionyl  derivative  C4.H4N.COEt. 
(193°)  (Dennstedt  a.  Zimmermann,  B.  20, 1760). 
..  Dihydride  C^HiN.  PyrroUne.  (90°  i.V.). 
Formed  by  reducing  pyrrole  with  zinc-dust  and 
HOAc  (Oiamician  a.  Dennstedt,  B.  16,  1586 ; 
22,  25i2 ;  a.  15.,  481).  Hygroscopic  liquid,  v. 
sol.  water.  Yields  a  nitrosamine  C4HgN(N0) 
[38°]..  Absorbs  COj  from  the  air.— B'HCl. 
[174°].  Plat  prisms,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. — 
B'^HJ^tClj:  trioUnic  crystals.— B'HAuCl^  [152°]. 
— B'CoHjNaO,.  [156°].  Yellow  crystals  (from 
water).  Benzoyl  derivative  C4HJNBZ. 
(160°  at  2  mm.).  Syrup,  formed  from  the  hy- 
drochloride and  BzCl  at  110°.    V.  sol.  alcohol. 

Tetrahydride  CjHjN.  Pyrrolidine. 
(88-5°).  S.G.  ^  -8520.  Formed  by  reducing 
the  dihydride  by  HIAq  at  P  at  250°  (Oiamician 
a.Magnaghi,  G.  15, 483 ;  -B.  18,  2079).  Formed 
also,  together  with  tetra-methylene-diamine,  by 
the  action  dl  Na  on  ethylene  cyanide  or  succin- 
imide  in  alcohol,  and  by  distilling  tetramethylene- 
diamine  hydrochloride  (Ladenburg,  B.  19,  782  ; 
20, 442, 2215 ;  Petersen,  B.  21, 290).  Formed  from 
chlorobutylamine  hydrochloride  and  KOHAq 
(Gabriel,  JS.  24,  3284).  Liquid,  with  pungent 
ammoniacal  odour.  Yields  a  liquid  nitrosamine 
(2l4°),  V.  sol.  water.— B'jHjPtCls.  [200°]. 
Prisms.  —  B'HAuClj.  [206°].  —  E'CANjO,. 
[112°].— B'jHjBiJE,.- B'HjCdl,.  [219°].  Needles. 

Pyrrole  red  CijSuN^O  ?.  Formed  by  boiling 
pyrrole  or  its  carboxylic  acid  with  dilute  H^SO, 
or  HCl  (Anderson,  A.  105,  357 ;  Sohwanert,  A. 
116,  280).  Eeddish-brown  flakes,  insol.  water, 
ether,  acids,  and  alkalis,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Yields 
pyrrole  on  distillation. 

Homopyrrole  v.  MEiEiL-PYiiBOLE. 

References. — Bbomo-,  Chloko-,  Iodo,  Niibo-, 
and  OxY-AMiDO-  Ptkkolb. 

FY£EOI£  -  AZO-  v.  Azo-  coufounds  and 

DiSAZO-   COMPOUNDS.- 

PYREOL-CAEBO-KETONIC  ACID  1;.  PiBBYL- 

OLYOXTIilO  ACID. 

PYEEOLE  (a).CARBOXYLIC  ACID  C^HsNOj 
t.e.  C4H,(C0jH)NH.  Ca/rbopyrroUc  add.  [191°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  boiling 
baryta  on  its  amide,  which  is  got  by  distilling 
ammonium  mucate  (Malaguti,  A.  15,  179 ; 
Sohwanert,  A.  116, 270 ;  Oiamician,  B.  17,  IC 1).— 
2.  By  boiling  pyrocoU  with  KOHAq  (Weidel  a. 
Oiamician,  M.  1,  285). — 3.  By  fusing  potassium 
(a)-methyl-pyrrole  with  potash  (Oiamician,  B. 


14,  1054 ;  O.  11,  228).-^4.  By  heating  pyrrolo; 
with  ammonium  carbonate  and  water  at  140° 
(Oiamician  a,  Silber,  B.  17, 1150 ;  G.  14, 162).— 
5.  By  heating  pyrrole  with  alcoholic  potash  and 
C01,(0iamiciana.Silber,  B.17,1487).— e.Bythaj 
action  of  CO,  on  potassium  pyrrole  at  a  high; 
temperature  (C.  a  S.). 

Properties. — Prisms  (from  water),  sol.  water 
and.  alcohol.  Decomposed  by  heat  into-CO,  and, 
pyrrole.  HClAq  forms,  on  warming,  OO^,  pyrrolo 
red,  and  NH,Aq. 

Salts.— NH4A' :  m.  sol.  water.— CaA'j : 
scales. — BaA'j  (dried  at  100°) :  plates,  sol.  water 
and  alcohol. — PbA'^:  nacreous  scales,  v.  soU 
water. — AgA' :  small  needles,  si.  sol.  water. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.    [173°].     Prisma. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    [39°]     (231°). 

Amide  04H4(CONHj)N.  [173°].  Laminw, 
T.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  m.  sol.  water. 

Acetyl  derivative  C4HsN.CO.OA0.  [75°]. 
Formed  from  the  Ag  salt  and  AcCl.  Scales, 
readily  decomposed  by  water  into  acetic  acid 
and  pyrrole  carboxylic  acid.  At  75°  it  deoom^ 
poses  into  HOAc  and  pyrocoll.      ,  .  .        ', 

Pyrrole  (i8)-carboxylic  acid  04Hs(C02H):NH, 
[162°].  Formed  by  fusing  potassium  (;3)-metbyl? 
pyrrole  with  potash  (Oiamician,  B.  14,  ld54)T 
Needles,  partially  decomposed  by  boiling  water 
into  CO2  and  pyrrole.  The  lead  salt  is  si.  sol. 
water. — BaA'^:  needles.  A  pyrrole  oarboxylio 
acid  [166°],  got  by.potash-fusion  from  isopropyl* 
pyrrole,  and  yielding  a  methyl  ether  [129°J 
(Dennstedi  a.  Zimmermann,  B.  20,  855),  is  pro-, 
bably  identical  with  the  (*!)-  acid. 

Pyrrole  c-carboxylic  acid 

Ethyl  ether  C4H4N.C02Et.  Tetrol- 
urethame.  (180°).  Formed  from  potassiumr 
pyrrole  and  ClCOjEt  in  ether  (Oiamician  a. 
Denhstedt,  0. 12,  84).    Oil. 

Amide  OjHjN.CONHj.  [167°].  Formed 
from  the  ether  and  NH,. 

Nitrite  C,H4N.CN.  Tetrol  cyanuramide',, 
[210°].  Got  by  passing  CyCl  into  potassium.' 
pyrrole  in  ether  (Oiamician  a.  Dennstedt,  G.  13, 
102).  Needles,  insol.  water,  sol.  hot  alcohol. 
Boiling  alcohoUe  potash  forms  pyrrole,  GOo,  and 
NH,. 

Pyrrole  dicarboxylic  acid  OsHjNOi  i.fi 
0^i(GOl^.^B..  Formed  by  oxidising  pyrrylene 
dimethyl  diketone,  and  fusing  the  product  with 
potash  (Oiamician  a.  Silber,  G.  16,  877 ;  B.  19, 
1958 ;  20, 2601).  Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol); 
sol.  ether  and  hot  water.  Blackens  at  260°, 
giving  pyrrole  and  OOj.  FeCl,  gives  a  brown 
pp.  The  Ba  salt  crystallises  in  needles.  The 
Ag  salt  is  a  curdy  pp. 

Mono-methyl  ether  MeHA".    [248°]. 

Di-methyl  ether  Ue^k!'.    [132°]. . 

Di-ethyl  ether  EtjA".    [82°]. 

References. — Bbomo-,    ChIiObo,    and   Niibo- 

PTBKOLE   OABBOXYLIO  ACIDS. 

PYEBOLINE.  A  name  used  both  for  Fybbols 

and  P^BBOLE  DIHTDBIDE, 

PYEEOLYLENE  v.  Sutinene. 
PYEEOLYLENE  IETEABEOIIIDEv.Teiba- 

BBOMO-BUTANB. 

PYEEONE  V.  Dl-PIBBYL-KETONE. 

PYEEOYL-rOEMIC   ACID    v.  Pybeyl-qly- 

OZYLIO  ACID. 

PYEEOYL  -  PYREOL      C4H,N.CO.C4H,NH 

[63°].    Formed,  together  with  di-pyrryl-keton? 


PYERYL  STTRYL  KETONE. 
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CO(C4H3NH),  by  intramolecular  transformation 
of  oarbonyl-pjrrole  by  heating  it  to  250°  for  a 
few  hours  (Oiamioian  a.  Magnaghi,  B.  18,  1829). 
White  silky  plates.  Not  volatile  with  steam. 
By  heating  with  aqueous  EOH  it  is  split  up  into 
pyrrolearid  pyrrole-{o)-oarboxylio  aoid. 

PYEROYL-PYBUVIC  ACID.  Sthyl  ether 
0,H3NH.OO.CH,.aO.COaBt.  [123°].  Formed  by 
the  action  of  NaOEt  and  ozaUc  ether  on  pyrryl 
methyl  ketone  (Angeli,  B.  23, 1794, 2155).  Yellow- 
ish plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  water.  Decom- 
posed by  alkalis,  even  in  the  cold,  into  oxalic 
acid  and  pyrryl  methyl  ketone.  Hydroxylamine 
forms  Cii^ijNjOa  [124°],  whicih  on  saponification 

yields  the  acid  CH<g^;g;^;g^O^    [179°], 

crystallising  in  white  needles.  Aniline  (2  pts.) 
in  HOAc  forms  0,H3NH.OO.OHs,.C(NPh).00,Bt 
[115°].  Phenyl-hydrazine  forms  OijHijNaOj 
[168°]  which  is  the  ether  of  an  acid  [215°]. 

Anhydride  OH<^^;g;^°;^^.      [250°]. 

Formed  by  adding  HCl  to  the  mother-liquor  from 
which  the  ether  has  separated  (Angeli,  B.  23, 
1795).  Yellow  needles  (from  benzene),  v.  sol., 
alcohol.  o-Phenylene-diamine  forms  OnHjNjO, 
a  feddish-yeUow  crystalline  powder  forming  a 
bluish-green  solution  in  SjSO,  and  yielding  a 
benzoyl  derivative    [e.  .166°].    Aniline    forms 

C,H3N<g°;^^j^    [218°],  whence  cold  KOHAq 

forms  an  acid  O^Hi^NjOa  [179°]. 

PYBRYLEBTE  DIETHYL  DIKETONE 
04HjNH(C0Bt)j.  _  [117°].     Formed  by  heating 
pyrrole  with  propionic  anhydride  at  260°  (Denn- 
Btedt  a.  Zimmermann,  B.  20, 1761).    Plates. 

PYBBYLENE  DI-METHYI.  DIEEIONE 

CgHjNOj  i.e.  NH<^;^°:^^-  C^^^"]-  ^o™ed 
by  heating  pyrrole,  pyrryl  methyl  ketone,  or 
acetyl-pyrrole  with  Ao^O  at  250°  (Oiamioian,  B. 
17,  432,  2953;  18,  881,  1466;  19,  1957;  20, 
2595).  Needles,  sol.  hot  water  and  hot  KOHAq. 
May  be  sublimed.  Yields  a  nitro-  derivative 
|149°]  and  a  di-bromo- derivative  [172°].— AgA'. 

PYBEYLENE  DISTYEYL  DIKETONE 
(C8H5.CH:'GH.C0)AHjNH.  [240°].  Formed  by 
heating  pyrrylene  dimethyl  diketone  with  ben- 
Zoic  aldehyde  and  KOHAq  (Ciamician  a.  Denn- 
etedt,  B.  17,  2953).  Crystals  (from  HOAc),  si. 
6ol.  alcohol.    Forms  a  violet  solution  in  HjSO,. 

PYERYL  ETHYL  KETONE  OjE^NO  i.e. 
CjH5.00.C,H3NH.  [52^.  (224°).  Formed  by 
boiling  pyrrole  with  propionic  anhydride  and 
sodium  propionate  (Dennstedt  a.  Zimmermann, 
B.  20,  1761).    Colourless  needles. — AgA' :  pp. 

PYREYL-GLYOXYLIC  ACID  CeH^NOjaq  i.e. 
C4H3NH.OO.CO2H  aq  or  C4H3NH.C(0H)2.002H. 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  pyrryl  methyl  ketone  by 
KMnO,  (Ciamician  a.  Dennstedt,  B.  16,  2350 ; 
17,  2949).  Crystallises  from  benzene  in  yellow 
needles  (of  CsH,NO,)  melting  at  76°,  v.  sol.  hot 
water.  After  drying  over  sulphuric  aoid  the  acid 
(CsHsNOs)  decomposes  at  114°.  The  aqueous 
solution  gives  a  red  colour  with  FeBlj.  On  heat- 
ing with  HOlAq  it  gives  a  crimson  colour  turned 
yellowish-green  by  alkalis.— AgA':  colourless 
needles,  sol.  hot  water. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  [72°].  (28.5°).  Mono- 
Qliuic  crystals,  el.  spl.  wate;:. 


Oarboxy-pyrryl-glyoxylic  aoid 
COjH.OjHaNH.CO.COjH.    Formed  by  oxidation 
of  pyrrylene  dimethyl  diketone   (jOiamician  a. 
Silber,  B,  19,.  1412,  1961).    Crystalline,,  v.  soL 
hot  water. — k%2k." :  canary -yellow  pp. 

Methyl  ether  Me^A".    [145°]. 

DI-PYEBYL  KETONE  eO(0,HaNH)j.  [160°]. 
Formed,  together  with  (CiH^NJaCO,  by  the  action 
of  COCI2  on  CjHjNK.  Formed  also,  together 
with  pyrroyl-pyrrole,  by  heating  (04H4N)2CO  at 
250°  for  a  few  hours  (Ciamician  a.  Magnaghi, 
B.  18,  414,  1829).  Trimetric  crystals;  o:6:c=; 
2-531:l:2'901.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene, 
nearly  insol.  water.- AgjA"  :  yellow  pp. 

PYBEYL  METHYL  KETONE    CjHjNO   i.e. 

CHj-CCC^HaNH   or   NH^^^";^]^.       Pseudo- 

acetyl-pyrrole.  [90°].  (220°  unoor.).  V.D.  3-8 
(calc.  B-8).  Formed bybqjling pyrrole  with  Ac^Q 
and  NaOAc  (B.  ScKfflTB.  10,  1501 ;  Ciamician 
a.  Dennstedt,  B.  16,  2348 ;  17,  432,  2944 ;  18, 
1456  ;  20,  2605 ;  G.  15,  175).  Formed  also  by 
heating  pyrrole  with  AcjO  and  ZnClj  (Dennstedt 
a.  Zimmermaim,  B.  19,  2204),  and  by  heating 
CH3.CO.CjH3N.CO2K  with  KjCOj  at  290°  (Ciami- 
cian a.  Silber,  B.  19,  1963).  Long  monoclinie 
needles,  sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol.  aqueous  alkalis, 
sparingly  volatile  with  steam-  Not  converted 
into  pyrrole  and  KOAc  by  potash. 

Beactions. — 1.  Yields  pyrryl-glyoxylic  aoid 
when  oxidised  by  KMnOj. — 2.  Benzoic  aldehyde 
and  dilute  KOH  form  pyrryl  styryl  ketone. — 3# 
Water  and  sodium-amalgam  reiuoe  it  to  crystal- 
line pyrryl  methyl  pinacone  CuHuNjO^  [120°]  and 
pyrryl-methyl-oarbinol  CH3.CH(OH).C4H3NH 
an  oil  (290°-300°).  Pyrryl-methyl-pinacone 
C4H4N.OMe(OH).CMe(OH).C4HjN  crystallises  in 
prisms  (containing  2aq)  melting  at  98°  when 
hydrated.-:— 4.  OxaUc  ether  and  NaOEt  form 
pyrroyl-pyruvio  ether  (Angel,  B.  23,  1357, 1794)^ 
5.  Cold  fuming  H^SO,  yields  an  unstable  sul- 
phouic  acid,  which  forms  a  crystalline  K  salt. 

Salt. — CiHjAcNAg.    Crystalline  pp. 

OffiiTO  OH3.C(NOH).64H3NH.'[i46°].  Needles, 

Phenyl  -  hydrazide 
CH3.C(N2HPh).C4H3NH.    [147°]..  White  powder. 

References. — AmDO-,  Bkomo-,  Beomo-niibo-, 
and  NiTBO-  Pybbyl  methtii  ketone. 

PYBEYL  METHYL  KETONE  CAEBOXYLIC 
ACID  0,H,N03  i.e.  CH3.CO.C4H3N.CO2H.  [186°]. 
Formed  by  saponification  of  its  methyl  ether, 
obtained  by  heating  methyl  pyrrole  (a)-carboxy-! 
late  with  Lajd  at  ,260°  (Oiamioian  a.  Silber,  O. 
14,  169 ;  B.  17,  1155).  ,  Leaflets,  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  FeCl3  gives  a  brown  pp.— 
CaA'2  7aq:  triolinic  prisms. — "PbA',:  needles.^- 
AgA' :  powder,  si.  sol.  water. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  [113°].  Gives  with 
ammoniacal  AgNO,  a  pp.  CsHsAgNOa. 

PYERYL  PHENYL  KETONE  C„H,NO  i.e. 
C3H5.CO.C4H3NH.  [78°].  Formed  by  heating 
pyrrole  with  benzoic  anhydride  and  dry  NaOBz 
at  200°-240°  (Ciamician  a.  Dennstedt,  B.  17, 
432,  2955),  Needles,  y.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  hot 
water.— CnHsAgNO. 

PYBEYL  SIYBYL  KETONE  C,3H„N0  i.e. 
OeH3.CH:CH.CO.C4H3NH.  [142°].  Formed  by 
boiling  pyrryl  methyl  ketone  with  CjHjCHO.and 
KOHAq  (Ciamician  a.  Dennstedt,  B.  17,  2947). 
Yellow  needles,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  water.—. 
C„H,pONAg :  yeUow  needles,  insol.  NH,Aq. 
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PYETJVIC  ACID    OjHjOa  i.e.  CHj.CO.OO^. 

Pyroracemic  acid.  Di-oxy-propionic  acid,  Mol. 
w.  88.  [9°].  (o.  165°).  S.G.  H  1'2752 ;  |f 
X-2700.    M.M.  3-557  (Perkin,  O.  J.  61,  836). 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  racemio  or  tar- 
taric acid  (Berzelius,  A.  13,  61 ;  Yolokel,  A.  89, 
65 ;  Wislicenus,  A.  126,  225).— 2.  By  gradually 
heating  tartaric  acid  with  EGlAq  in  sealed  tubes 
to  180°  (Geuther  a.  Eiemann,  Z.  [2]  5,  818).— 3. 
By  heating  tartaric  acid  with  cono.  H2SO4  at  40°- 
60°  (Bouchardat,  0.  B.  89,  99).— 4.  By  heating 
silver  di-a-chloro-propionate  with  water  (Bec- 
kurts  a.  Otto,  B.  10,  265 ;  18,  227).— 5.  By  dis- 
tilling glyceric  acid  (Moldenhauer,  A.  131,  338 ; 
Bottinger,  A.  196,  92).— 6.  By  boiling  acetyl 
cyanide  with  dilute  HCl  (Claisen  a.  Shadwell,  B. 
11,  1563). — 7.  By  oxidation  of  a  cold  aqueous 
solution  of  calcium  lactate  by  EMuO^  (Beilstein 
a.  Wiegand,  B.  17,  840). 

Preparation. — 1.  Tartaric  acid  (3  lbs.)  is  dis- 
tilled from  a  glass  retort  (30  lbs.  capacity).  The 
distillation  takes  three  hours.  A  fresh  quantity 
of  tartaric  acid  is  then  added  and  the  operation 
repeated.  The  distillate  is  fractionally  distilled 
(Clewing,  J.pr.  [2]  17,  243).-  2.  Dried,  and  finely 
powdered,  tartaric  acid  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  sand  and  distilled  (Seissl,  A.  249, 297). 
3.  Tartaric  acid  is  distilled  with  KHSO4,  the 
yield  being  50  to  60  p.o.  (Erlenmeyer,  B.  14, 
321). 

Properties. — ^Liquid,  smelling  like  acetic  acid, 
T.  e.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Colourless 
crystals  below  9°  (Simon,  Bl.  [3]  9,  111).  Par- 
tially decomposed  on  distillation.  Beduces  am- 
moniacal  AgNO,,  forming  a  mirror,  and  yielding 
CO2  and  acetic  aeid.  Coloured  cherry-red  by 
alkaline  sodium-nitroprusside,  the  colour  being 
discharged  by  HOAc  (Von  Bitto,  A.  267,  377). 
Eeadily  ppd.  by  phenyl-hydrazine.  Forms  an 
oxim. 

Reactions. — 1.  Dilute  HijSO,  at  150°  splits  it 
np  into  aldehyde  and  COj  (B.  a.  W.).— 2.  By 
long  heating  at  170°  it  is  converted  into  CO, 
and  acetic,  pyrotartaric,  uvic,  and  oitraconio 
acids  (Bottinger,  B.  9,  670, 837, 1823).— 3.  HClAq 
at  100°  forms  CO,  and  pyrotartaric  acids  (De 
Clermont,  B.  6,  72). — 4.  Boiling  with  AgjO  yields 
CO2  and  acetic  acid. — 5.  Beduced  to  lactic  acid 
by  sodium-amalgam,  and  by  Zn  and  H^SOj. — 
6.  HI  reduces  it  to  propionic  acid. — 7.  2ina 
when  added  to  its  alcoholic  solution  forms 
CO.,H.CMo(OH).CMe(OH).CO^  (B5ttinger,  B.  9, 
101)4). — 8.  PCI5  forms  di-o-chloro-propionic  acid 
(Klimenko,  B.  3,  465  ;  Beckurts  a.  Otto,  B.  11, 
386). — 9.  Dry  bromine  at  0°  forms  crystalline 
di-bromo-lactic  acid  (?).  Br  and  water  give  di- 
bromo-pyruvic  acid  (Wislicenus,  A.  148,  208 ; 
Wiohelhaus,  A.  152,  265).— 10.  Oxidised  by 
ehromic  acid  mixture  to  CO,  and  acetic  acid. — 
11.  HNOjforms  oxalic  acid  and  CO,. — 12.  Boiling 
baryta-water  forms  uvitic,  uvic,  pyrotartaric, 
oxalic,  and  acetic  acids  and  00,  (Finckh,  ^.  122, 
182;  Bottinger,  B.  8,  957;  A.  172,  241,  253; 
188,  313;  208,  129).  Baryta-water  added  to 
a  cold  solution  of  pyruvic  acid  ppts.  barium 
hydruvate  BaCgHgO,  or  the  basio  salt 
Ba5H,(C,H,0,)4.  Hydnivio  acid  is  a  syrup.— 
13.  On  heating  with  excess  of  qmcklime  it  yields 
a  little  aldehyde  (Hanriot,  0.  fl.  101, 1156;  Bl. 
[2]  45,  81).— 14.  HON  followed  by  HCl  forma 
laptio  acid.     ECN   fgllQwed   by   HCl  ^elds 


CH3.0(OH)(0N).CO,H  v.  Cyano-oxt-propionio; 
ACID.  On  warming  pyruvic  acid  with  HON 
nnder  pressure  the  product  isCMe(NH2)(C0,H)„ 
crystallising  in  unstable  prisms  (Korner  a. 
Menozzi,  O.  17,  104). — 15.  Alcoholic  ammoma 
forms  methyl  -  pyridine  dicarboxylio  acid.— 
16.  Aniline  added  to  an  ethereal  solution  forma 
C,HgN0„  i.e.CH3.C(NPh).C0,H  [122°]  (Bottinger, 
B.  10,  818).  Aniline  alone  forms,  on  heating, 
0,4H,3N20,  crystallising  from  dilute  alcohol  in 
needles  [195°],  whUe  p-toluidine  gives  O^HaiNjO 
[238°]  (Lazarus,  B.  17,  998).    Aniline  and  /«r- 

furaldehyde     form 


n  TT  ^0(C0,H):CH 
O.H4<_jjV_^  CC^HjO, 


crystallising  in  greenish-yellow  needles  [210° 
215°] (Doebner,4.242, 285).  Tetra-amido-anisole 
forms  the  quinoxaline  CjH(OMe)(NjC3H40)2  as 
orange-yellow  flakes,  V.  sol.  alkalis  (Nietzki  a.  Eur- 
tenaoker,  B.  25, 284). — 17.  H5S  passed  into  water 
containing  the  Ag  salt  forms  thiolactic  acid  (BSttin- 
ger,B.  9, 404 ;  Lovfen,  J.pr.  [2]  29, 376).— 18.  PH, 
and  HCl  passed  into  an  ethereal  solution  form 
'phosphortrianhydropyruvic '  acid  CjHjPOj,  crys- 
tallising in  needles,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
forming  with  phenyl-hydrazine  the  compounds 
CsH,PO„BPhN,H,  [132°]  and  C^sH^N.A  (?) 
[162°].  The  acid  CjHjPO,  is  converted  by  aniline, 
into  C„HhN,P08[158°],  whence  phenyl-hydrazine 
forms  CjiH^aNjO,  [169°].  Tolylene-diamine  con- 
verts  CjHgPOjinto  C„H,P032C,H,oN;  [178°]  (Mes- 
singer  a.  Engels,  B.  21, 334,  2919).— 19.  Pyruvic 
acid  (50  g.)  heated  -mthirysodiumsuccinate  (92  g.) 
and  ACjO  (58  g.)  at  110°  forms  di-methyl-maleio 
anhydride  (pyrocinchonio  anhydride)  (Fittig  a, 
Parker,  A.  267, 204).  Pyruvic  acid  (30g.)  heated 
with  dry  sodium  succinate  (55  g.)  at  110°  forms 
uvic  (pyrotritaric)  acid. — 20.  Pyruvic  acid  (30  g.) 
heated  with  sodium  pyrotartrate  (60  g.)  and 
AoO  (36g.)  at  140°  forms  methyl-ethyl-maleib 
anhydride  fP.  a.  P.). — 21.  Benzoniirile  and  cold 
H2SO,  form  an  acid  CijHigK^O^,  crystallising  in  - 
tables  [172°],  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  acetone 
(Bottinger,  B.  14,  1599).— 22.  Phenyl  ■  aceto- 
nitrite  and  H2SO4  form,  in  like  manner, 
C„H,„N,04  [145°]  (B.).— 23.  By  heating  with 
aldehydes  B.CHO  and  baryta-water  it  is  con- 
verted into  s-alkyl-isophthalic  acids  of  the  form 
0„H3E(C02H)j  (Doebner,  B.  23, 2378).— 24.  Benz- 
oic aldehyde  and  amline  in  ether  form,  in  the 
cold,  C,.^,8N,0  or  OHPh:CH.C{NPh).CONHPh 
[225°],  insol.  water,  acids,  and  alkalis,  si.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Ouminio  aldehyde  and  . 
amline  give  OjsHujNjO  [216°]  (Doebner  a. 
Gieseke,  A.  242,  290;  249,  102).  Benzoie 
aldehyde  and  p-toluidine  form,  in  like  manner, 
0„HjjN,0  [205°].— 25.  Isobutyric  aldehyde  and 
aniline  in  alcoholic  solution  react  forming^ 
CHft:.CH.C(NPh).CONHPh  (?)  [222°]  crystal- 
lising from  HOAc  in  needles,  while  isovaleriei 
aldehyde  and  aniline  in  ether  give  CjjH^aNjO 
[160°]  (Doebner,  A.  242,  275).  Isovaleric  alde- 
hyde in  warm  alcoholic  solution  forms  the  acid 
CnHijNO,. — 26.  TMoglycollic  acid  gives  rise  to 
00,H.CMe(OH).S.OH,.00.;g[  [110°]  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat;  whUe  HCl  passed  through  a  mix- 
ture of  pyruvic  and  thioglycollic  acids  produces 
COjH.CMe(S.CHj.C03H)2  [162°]  crystallising 
from  ether  (Bongartz,  B.  19,  1933 ;  21,  484).— 
27.  Phenyl  mercaptan  forms  the  compound' 
CH3.C(SPh)(0H).00,H,  while  p-bromo-phen/yl 
nwrca^tan    fprwa   •0H,.0(SC,H^Br)(OH).CO^ 
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[114-5T  (Baamann,  JB.  18,  263).— 28.  Ethylene 
mercaptan  forms  a  substance  [96°]  which  crystal- 
lises from  benzene  as  a  fine  powder,  and  may  be 

condensed  to  ^g^'I^OMe.COjH  [102°],  which 

on  oxidation,  gives  ethylene  ethylidene  disulphone 
[198°]  (Fasbender,  B.  21,  1473).— 29.  Benzene 
and  HaSO,  form  CH3.CPhj.OOjH,  while  phenol 
and  HjSO,  yield  OisHnOj  (Bottinger,  B.  14, 1595 ; 
16,  2071).— 30.  Distillation  of  the  K  salt  with 
EOAc  forms  acetone  and  pyrotartario  aoid  (Wi- 
chelhaus,^.[2]  5, 254).— 31.  Pyruvic  aoid  (1  pt.) 
heated  with  urea  (2  pts.)  at  100°  forms  pyvuril 
or '  pyruvic  diureide '  CsHgNjOj,  which  crystallises 
in  tables,  S.  10  at  100°,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether 
(Giimaux,  0.  B.  79,  526,  1304,  1478;  80,  53; 
A.  Ch.  [5]  11,  373).  Pyvuril  is  decomposed  by 
long  heating  at  160°,  forming  amorphous  'tetra- 
pyruvio  tetraureide'  OhjHujNbOj,  insol.  water. 
Boiling  dilute  HClAq  converts  pyvurU  into  urea 
and  '  dipyruvio  triureide '  CjHuNoOs,  which 
crystallises  from  hot  water  in  needles,  S.  '4  at 
100°,  decomposed  by  boiling  alkalis  into  urea, 
pyruvic  acid,  and  pyvuril.  Boiling  cone.  HClAq 
converts  pyvuril  into  urea  and  '  pyruvic  ureide ' 

C^HjNjO,   or    CO<^HCO^'     *     crystalline 

powder,  m.  sol.  hot  water,  insol.  alcohol.  Nitric 
acid  converts  pyvuril  into  nitro-pyruvic  ureide 
CjHslNOjjNjOj  [above  200°],  which  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling  bromine-water  into  parabanio 
acid  and  CBrj.NOj.  Pyruvic  acid  heated  with  an 
equal  weight  of  urea  at  100°  forms  amorphous 
insoluble  'tripyruvjo tetraureide'  OjsHijNjO, and 
dipyruvic  triureide. — 32.  SoMum  hippurate  and 
Ac^O  at  100°  form  the  dibasic  acid  C,2H,N04 
[157°]  (A.  Hoffmann,  B.  19,  2555).— 33.  A 
solution  of  indoxyl  forms  on  adding  cone.  HGl 

the  indogenide  0,H,<;^g>0:CMe.00jH  [197°], 

crystallising  in  red  needles  forming  a  blue 
solution  in  HjSOi  (Baeyer,  B.  16,  2199).— 34. 
Olycerin  and  KHSO4  form  'glyouvic  acid,'  or 
'  pyruvin,'  which  is  also  got  by  heating  glycerin 
with  glyceric  acid  at  120°,  and  by  distilling  gly- 
cerin with  citric  acid.  Glycuvic  acid  is  probably 

CH3.CO.CO.O.0Hj.CH<;^^* .    It  is  crystalline 

[82°]  (241°),  and  yields  pyruvic  aoid  when  boiled 
with  baryta  (Bottinger,  B.  10,  286;  14,  316; 
A.  263,  246 ;  Jowanovitch,  M.  6,  467 ;  Erhardt, 
^M.  6,  511;  Sehlagdenhauffen,  0.  JB.  74,  672 ;  De 
Clermont,  0.  B.  105,  520). 

Salts. — The  salts  crystallise  well,  provided 
heat  is  avoided  in  their  preparation ;  otherwise 
they  become  amorphous.  The  acid  also  is 
changed  by  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution 
into  a  non-volatile  syrupy  mass.— NaA' :  large 
prisms. — BaA'j  aq :  scales. — BaA'j  2aq :  amor- 
phous.— PbA'j  aq :  crystalline  pp. — ZnA',  3aq : 
white  microcrystalline  powder,  si.  sol.  water 
(Beckurts  a.  Otto,  B.  18,  227).— OuA'j  aq.— 
AgA' :  scales,  si.  sc^  water. 

Combinations  with  Msulphites  (Clewing,  J. 
pr.  [2]  17,  241).— HA'NaHSOs  aq ;  crystals.— 
NaA'NaHSO,  aq.  —  NaA'NaHSO,  l^aq.  — 
HA'KHSOa :  octahedra.  —  KA'KHSO,  aq.  — 
CaA'j0a(HS03)j  Saq.- (CaAy3(Ca(HS03)j)j  24aq. 
— (CaA'j)j(Ca(HS0,)Jj3aq.— SrA',Sr(HS0.)j6aq. 
— BaA'JBa(H803)2. 

Yoi..  IV, 


Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (c.  136°).  S.G.  * 
1-154.    Got  from  AgA'  and  Mel. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  Oil.  Converted  by 
aniline  into  two  crystalline  bodies  [144°]  and 
[c.  250°].  The  compound  0(CMe(OH).CO,Et)„ 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  amido- 
propionic  ether,  is  an  oil  {80°-86°  at  120  mm.) 
(Curtius,  J.pr.  [2]  38,  472). 

Isoamyl  ether  O5H11A'.  Got  by  distilling 
the  acid  with  isoamyl  alcohol  (Simon,  Bl.  [3]  9, 
136). 

.4miie  OH3.CO.CO.NHj.  [125°].  Got  from 
acetyl  cyanide  and  HCl  (Claiaen  a.  ShadweU,  B, 
11, 1566).    Prisms  or  tables  (from  alcohol). 

Nitrite  v.  Acetzii  cyanide. 

Phenyl  hydrazide  0H3.C(NjHPh).C0jH. 
[192°]  (P.) ;  [185°]  (Japp  a.  Klingemann,  B.  20, 
3284;  4.247,208;  C.J.  53,  519).  Ppd.  when 
a  solution  of  phenyl-hydrazine  hydrochloride  is 
added  to  a  dilute  (even  1  in  1000)  solution  of 
pyruvic  aoid  (Fischer,  B.  16,  2241 ;  17,  578). 
Prisms,  sol.  hot  water  and  hot  alcohol.  Beduced 
by  sSdium-amalgam  to  phenyl-hydrazido-pro- 
pionio  aoid  [172°].  At  190°  it  gives  ofi  COj  and 
Hj,  and  forms  the  phenyl-hydrazide  of  di-methyl 
diketone  [242°]  and  the  oily  phenyl-hydrazide  of 
aldehyde.  The  ether  0H3.C(NjHPh).C0jEt  [117°], 
orystallises  in  yellow  needles  (from  ligroin). 

o-Chloro -phenyl -hydrazide 
C3H4Cl.NH.N:0Me.COjH.     [178°].     Lemon-yel- 
low needles,  forming  a  crystalline  ethyl  ether 
[168°]  (Hewett,  C.  J.  69,  211). 

p-Nitro-phenyl-hydrazide 
CsH4(N0j).NH.N:CMe.C0jH.       Yellow     plates 
(Pisoher  a.  Ach,  A.  253,  64).  V.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

p-Sulpho-phenyl-hydrazide 
S03H.CjH,.NH.N:CMe.C0jH.   Solid,  insol.  ether, 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol  (Pfiilf,  A.  239,  217).— 
NaA'  aq :  nodules. 

Phenyl -methyl -hydrazide  C,|,H,jN,Oj 
t.e.  NPhMe.N:CMe.COjH.  [78°].  Yellowish 
needles  (Fischer,  B.  16,  2245 ;  17,  559).^  Con- 
verted by  heating  with  HClAq  into  methyl-indole 
carboxylio  acid  and  NH3.  The  pbeuyl-ethyl- 
hydrazide  is  converted  in  Uke  manner  into 
ethyl-indole  carboxylio  acid. 
-  Di-phenyl-hydrazide 
NPhj.N:CMe.OOjH.  [145°].  White  needles 
(Fischer  a.  Hess,  B.  17,  667).  Sol.  hot  benzene 
and  CHCI3,  forming  deep-yellow  solutions.  Con- 
verted into  phenyl-indole  carboxylio  aoid  by 
heating  with  HClAq. 

o-Tolyl-hydrazide 
C3H4MeNjH:CMe.COjH.  [156°]  (J.) ;  [159°]  (R.) 
Formed  by  saponifying  the  product  of  the  action 
of  o-diazotoluene  chloride  on  sodium  methyl- 
acetoacetic  ether  (Japp,  A.  24:1  i  213),  and  from 
o-tolyl-hydrazine  hydrochloride  and  pyruvic 
acid  (Baschen,  A.  239,  228).  Small  yellow 
plates  (from  benzene).  Yields  o-tolyl-hydrazido- 
propionio  acid  [143°]  on  reduction.  At  about 
160°  it  forms  the  di-o-tolyl-di-hydrazine  of  di- 
methyl-^-ketone,  a  yellow  crystalline  powder 
[198°]. 

p-Tolyl-hydrazide  C,H,NjH:CMe.COjH. 
[162°].  Formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  o-iso- 
meride.  TeUow  plates  (from  benzene).  At  165° 
it  is  converted  into  the  di-j)-tolyl-hydrazide  of 
di-methyl-di-ketone  [230°].  Gives  an  ethyl 
ether  0,jH|jNjOz  [106°],  crystallising  from  ligroin 
in  yellowish  plateg, 
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Methyl.p-tolyl-hydrazide  CuHuNjOj. 
[83°].    TeUow  prisms  (Hegel,  A.  232,  215). 

Ethyl-p-tolyl-hydrazide  CijHuNjOj. 
Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether  (H.). 

^-Oiimyl-hydrazide 
0eHjMeaNH.N:0Me.CO2H.     -•  [148°].        Yellow 
needles  (Buhemann,  C.  J.  67,  55). 

p-Bemoylphenyl-hydr  aside 
C,H,Bz.NjH:OMe.COjH.  [200°].  Lemon-coloured 
crystals  (Buhemann  a.  Blackman,  C.  J.  55,  616). 

{a)-Naphthyl-hydrazide 
0,oH,.NjH:CMe.COjH.    [159°]  (Fischer,  A.  232, 
236).    Yields  BtA'   [100°]   (SohUeper,  A.  239, 
229). 

{0)-Naphthyl-hydrazide  [166°].  Yields 
EtA'  [131°]  (Sohlieper,  A.  236, 176). 

(B.  i)-Q,uinolyl-hydraz'ide 
CgH„N.NH.N:0Me.CO2H.    [174°].    Formed  from 
pyruvic    acid    and    (B.   4)-hydrazido-quinoline 
acetate  (Dufton,  O.  J.  59,  758).    Light-yeUow 
pp.,  insol.  water,  sol.  acids  and  alkalis. 

Oxim  0Hs.C(N0H).C02H.  a-Nil/roso^o- 
pionic  acid.  Formed  by  the  action  of  cold 
KOHAq  on  its  ether,  which  is  got  by  adding  a 
dilute  solution  of  KNO^  (10  pts.)  to  methyl- 
acetoacetio  ether  dissolved  in  water  (3  pts.), 
EOH  (2  pts.),  and  some  alcohol,  the  yield  being 
16  p.c.  of  the  methyl-aoetoacetic  ether  used  (V. 
Meyer  a.  Zublin,  B.  11,  692 ;  Gutknecht,  B.  13, 
1116).  Got  also  from  pyruvic  acid  and  hydroxyl- 
amine  (V.  Meyer  a.  Janny,  B.  15, 1527  ;  Schafer, 
A.  264, 153 ;  Hantzsch,  B.  24,  50).  Crystalline 
powder,  si.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 
Decomposes  suddenly  at  about  177°.  Oxidised 
by  potassium  permanganate  to  ethyl-nitrolio 
acid  CHj.CH(N0)(N02).  Yields  acetonitrile  on 
heating  with  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride.  Ee- 
ducedby  tin  and  HGlAq  to  alanine.  Salts. — 
KA'  aq :  pearly  plates,  sol.  water. — BaA'j : 
soluble  prisms. — CujOA'j  aq. — AgA' :  white  in- 
soluble powder.  Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [94°]. 
(233°  cor.).  Formed  as  above,  and  also  by  the 
action  of  HNO2  on  methyl-malonio  ether  and  on 
propionyl-propionio  ether  (Bergreen,  B.  20, 533). 
Needles  or  prisms,  with  weak  acid  properties. 

Beferences. — BBomo-,  Chioeo-,  and  Oxy- 
Pyruvio  acid. 

PYRUVIC  ALDEHYDE  CH3.CO.CHO.  Me- 
thyl-glyoxal.  Got  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids 
upon  OH5.C(OH)(SOsNa).CH(S03Na).NHS03Na, 
which  is  got  from  nitroso-acetone  and  NaESO, 
(Pechmann,  B.  20,  2543). 

Mono-oxim  v.  Niteoso-aoetoih!. 

Di-oxim  CH,.C(NOH).CH:NOH.  Methyl- 
glyoxim.  [153°].  Formed  by  the  action  of 
hydroxylamine  on  CH3.CO.CH.NOH  or  upon 
CH,.OO.CHCli  (V.  Meyer  a.  Janny,  B.  15, 1165 ; 
Treadwell,  B.  15,  2787).  Small  prisms  (from 
alcohol)  or  needles  (by  sublimation).  Salt. — 
AgCsHsNjOj,        pp. — Diaoetyl      derivative 


C3H,(NOAo)j.  [Sl°].  Prisms  (from  Hgroin) 
(Schramm,  B.  16,  2187). 

Phenyl-hydrazide  of  the  oxim 
CHs.C(N2HPh).CH:N0H.  [134°].  Formed  from 
nitroso-acetone  and  phenyl-hydrazine  (Pech- 
mann a.  Wehsarg,  B.  21,  2994 ;  A.  262,  278), 
Prisms  or  needles  (from  alcohol).  H2SO4  forms 
a  reddish-yeUow  solution,  coloured  deep  blue  by 
FeClj.  AcjO  yields  OH3.C(NjHPh).CH:NOAo 
[163°],  crystallising  in  colourless  needles. 

Phenyl-methyl-hydrazide  of  the 
oxim  CH3.G(N2PhMe).OH:NOH.  [118°].  Orange 
yellow  prisms  (from  alcohol). 

'  Phenyl-hydrazide  CHa.OO.CHrNjHPh. 
[150°].  Formed  from  sodium  aoetoaoetic  ethet 
and  diazobenzene  chloride  (Japp,  A.  247, 198, 
218 ;  0.  J.  53,  519).  Plates  (from  benzene  or 
MeOH).  Yields  OHa.CO.CH:NjAcPh  [93°] ,  crys- 
tallising from  ligroin  in  needles.  NaOEt  and 
chloro-aoetio  ether  yield,  on  saponification  of  the 
product,  0H3.0O.GH:N.NPh.CO^H  [162°],  which 
crystallises  from  hot  water  in  needles,  and  is  re- 
duced by  tin  and  HClAq  to  phenyl-amido-acetio 
acid  [127°]. 

Di-phenyl-di-hydrazide 
CH3.0(NjHPhJ.0H:N^Ph.  [145°].  Formed  by 
heating  the  phenyl-hydrazide  of  aoetyl-carbinol 
with  phenyl-hydrazine  hydrochloride  and  NaOAo 
in  alcohol  at  100°  (Laubmann,  A.  243,  248). 
Formed  also  by  warming  pyruvic  aldehyde  or  its 
mono-oxim,  phenyl-hydrazide,  orphenyl-hydraz- 
ide  of  the  oxim  with  phenyl-hydrazine  acetate 
(Pechmann,  B.  20,  2543;  .21,  2755;  Japp,  A. 
247,  207).  Yellow  plates  or  needles  (from  dilute 
alcohol),  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Cone.  HjSO,  forms  an 
olive-green  solution,  changing  through  slaty- 
blue  to  violet.  Yields  a  crystalline  hydrochloride 
[197°].     Oxidised   by   KjCrjO,    and  HOAC  to 

CMeiNiNPh    O'ystallising    m    needles    [107°], 

whence  boiling  HClAq  produces  fjue-N'^^^^ 
a  colourless  oil  (150°  at  60  mm.),  oxidised  by 
alkaline  KMnOj  to  the  acid  CgHjNaOj  [192°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  of  the  di-phenyl- 
di-hydrazide  CH3.0(NjaPh).CH:N.NPhAo. 
[229°].  Formed  from  the  acetyl  derivative  of. 
the  phenyl-hydrazide  and  phenyl-hydrazine 
(Japp,  C.  J.  53,  519).    Yellowish  needles. 

Phenyl-methyl-hydrazide 
CH3.C0.CH:N.NPhMe.  [64°].  Formed  from  the 
phenyl-hydrazide,  MaOMe,  MeOH,  and  Mel 
(Japp).  Flat  needles  (from  MeOH),  v.  e.  sol. 
alcohol.  Converted  by  phenyl-hydrazine  into 
CH3.0(NjHPh).0H:N.NPhMe  [152°],  crystalhsing 
in  pale-yellow  needles. 

Phenyl-ethyl-hydrazide 
CH3.00.0H:N.NPhEt.    [55°].    Prepared  in  like 
manner.    Prisms  (from  ligroin).. 

PYBUVYIi  ALCOHOL  v.  Aoetyi.  oabbinoi. 


Q 


QTJABTENYLIO  ACID  v.  Isocbotohic  acid. 

QTJASSIN  03,Hi,0,o  or  Csja^O,.  or  Cs^H^O,, 
(Oliveri)  or  Cj,H„Oa  (Ohristensen).  Qvassim. 
[211°].  S.  -253  at  22°  (0.  a.  D.) ;  -07  at  15°  (C). 
S.  (chloroform)  48  at  15°  (0.).     [a]D  =  37'5  in 


CHClj.  Occurs  in  quassia-wood  (Winckler,  Bep, 
Pharm.  54,  85  ;  Wiggers,  A.  21, 40  ;  Ohristensen, 
Ar.  Ph.  [3]  20,  481;  Goldsohmidt  a.  Weidel, 
Sitz.  W.  74,  389 ;  Adrian  a.  Moreaux,  Ph.  [3] 
14,  507).    Prepared  by  extracting  quassia  wood 
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(10  pts.)  with  bofling  water  (45  pts.),  evaporating 
(to  10  pts.)  at  a  gentle  heat,  ppg.  by  tannin, 
mixing  the  pp.  with  lead  carbonate,  and  extract- 
ing with  boiling  alcohol.  The  product  is  re- 
crystaUised  from  water  and  alcohol  (yield  '01  pt.) 
(Oliveri  a.  Denaro,  Q.  15,  6). 

Properties. — Slender  monoclinic  needles,  v. 
Bol.  alcohol  and  chloroform,  si.  sol.  ether.  Sol. 
oonc.  HOlAq  and  KOHAq,  insol.  NajCOsAq.  Ee- 
duoes  Pehling's  solution  (Oliveri),  or,  according 
to  Allen  (An.  12,  107),  has  no  reducing  power. 
Not  coloured  by  FeCl,.  Ppd.  by  tannin.  Quassin 
appears  to  be  the  dimethyl  ether  of  quassic  acid, 
and  probably  contains  two  hydroxyls,  two  COjMe, 
and  two  CO  groups,  and  is  perhaps  a  derivative 
of  anthraquinone  (Oliveri).  Phenyl-hydrazine 
forms  C82H,„OB(NjHPh)2  (?),  a  yellow  amorphous 
powder,  decomposing  at  about  230°  without  fusion 
(OUveri,  G.  18, 169). 

BeactUms. — 1.  Boiling  dilute  (4  p.o.)  HjSO, 
forms  'quasside'  OjjHijOj,  a  white  amorphous 
very  bitter  substance  [194°],  which  reduces  Feh- 
ling's  solution,  and  is  reconverted  by  boiling 
dilute  alcohol  into  quassin.— 2.  Ao^O  andNaOAo 
form,  on  boiling,  the  amorphous  anhydride 
CsjH^Os  [150°-158°],  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.— 3. 
Bromine  forms  CjjH^BrjOj,  a  very  bitter  yellow 
powder  [155°].— 4.  Fuming  HClAq  in  a  sealed 
tube  at  100°  forms  MeCl  and  quassic  acid. — 5. 
PCI5  gives  CsjHajClsOs,  a  yellow  powder  [120°] 
decomposed  on  fusion.—  6.  HIAq  and  P  at  150°- 
280°  form  durene  (188°-195°)  0,4H,5  (220°-240°) 
and  anthracene  (OUveri,  0. 17,  575). 

Qnassic  acid  03„H„0,„  or  0,oH„0,„.  [245°]. 
S.  -0043  at  23°.  Formed,  togetherwith  MeCl 
(2  mols.),  by  heating  quassin  with  HClAq.  Mono- 
clinic  prisms  (containing  aq),  sol.  hot  alcohol,  si. 
sol.  ether.  Alkalis  give  a  reddish-yellow  colour. 
FeGl,  gives  a  greenish-yeUow  colour.  Beduces 
FehUng's  solution  and  ammoniacal  AgNOg. 
Hydroxylamine  forms  Csi,H3i,(NOH)20j  (7),  crys- 
tallising in  rectangular  prisms  [230°]. — BaA"  7aq : 
reddish-yellow  crystals.  —  PbA"6aq:  white 
amorphous  pp. — FejA",:  brownish -green  pp. 

aTTEBBACHAUINE.  [142°].  Occurs  in  white 
quebracho  bark  (Hesse,  A.  211,  269).  Plates,  v. 
sol.  alcohol,  benzene,  CHOI,,  and  ether.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  is  alkaline  and  tastes  bitter. 
H2SO4  and  KjCr^O,  give  a  dark-violet  colour. 

QTIEBEACHIHE  Cj,Ha,NA.  [216°].  [o]i, 
=  62-5  in  a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solution  at  15°; 
» 18-6  in  chloroform.  Occurs  in  white  quebracho 
bark  (Hesse,  B.  13,  2308 ;  A.  211,  254).  Colour- 
less needles,  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and 
CHCL,,  V.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  NaOHAq,  and 
NHjAq.  Dextrorotatory.  Its  solutions  are  al- 
kalme,  bitter,  and  poisonous.  Its  solution  in 
H2SO4  is  turned  blue  by  PbOj  or  Kfiv^O,,  and 
finally  brown.    FeCl,  gives  no  colour. 

Salts.— B'HCl.—B'2HjPtCl,  5aq:  crystals.— 
B'jHjSOi  8aq :  cubes  or  short  prisms,  v.  sol.  hot 
water.— B'jHjCjO,.— Tartrate  B'JS.fifla  6aq.— 
Citrate  B'^CgHgO,:  nodular  groups  of  needles, 

Hypoquebrachine  CjHmNjOj.  [80°].  Strong 
base  with  bitter  taste,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
forming  yellow  amorphous  salts.  Platino- 
chloride.— B'2H2PtCl84aq  (Hesse,  A.  211, 264). 

ftlTEBEACHITE  cX,MeOj.  [187°].  S.G. 
2  1-54.  (0.  210°  in  vaciio).  [oJd=  -80°.  Occurs 
in  the  seeds  of  Aspidosperma  quebracho,  from 
which  it  Qan  be  extracted  with  alcohol  (Tanret, 


0.  B.  109,  908).  Trimetrio  prisma  with  sweet 
taste,  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 
Does  not  ferment  with  yeast  or  reduce  Fehling's 
solution.  Beduces  ammoniacal  AgNO^.  Not 
affected  by  dilute  acids  or  alkalis  at  100°.  Ppd. 
by  ammoniacal  lead  acetate,  but  not  by  lead  sub- 
acetate.  Heated  with  HI  it  gives  off  Mel  and  a 
little  benzene.  Ac^O  and  ZnCl,  form  an  acetyl 
derivative  [89°].  Gives  on  heating  with  HNO, 
the  same  reactions  as  inosite. 

QTTEBBACHO  BABK.  Quebracho  bianco,  or 
white  quebracho  bark,  used  as  a  febrifuge,  con- 
tains about  '8  p.o.  of  alkaloids,  consisting  of  Asfi- 

SOSFEBMINE,  AsFinOSFEBMAIINE,  AsPIDOSAMINE, 
QuEBBACHINE,HYFOQnEBIlAOHINE,QuEBBACHAMIIIE, 

and  QuEBBACHOL  (Hesse,  A.  211,  251). 

QTJEBBACHO  GUM.  Occurs  in  quebracho 
Colorado,  the  bark  of  Loxopterygium  Lorentii 
(Jean,  Bl.  28,  6 ;  Arata,  Afuiles  de  la  Sociedad 
cientifica  Argentina,  July  1878  ;  Feb.  1879 ;  C.  J. 
34,  986).  Brittlered  concretions,  with  astringent 
taste,  sol.  boUing  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 
Quebiracho  gum  contains  quebrachitannic  acid, 
a  pale-red  amorphous  mass,  m.  sol.  hot  water, 
giving  a  green  colour  with  FeCl,,  turned  dark 
red  by  NaOAo.  Quebrachitannic  acid  ppta. 
Pb(0Ac)2,  gelatin,  albumen,  and  alkaloids.  It 
yields  pyrocatechin  and  a  liquid  (100°-120°)  on 
distillation.  Potash-fusion  gives  protocateohuic 
acid  and  phloroglucin ;  nitric  acid  yields  oxalic 
and  picric  acids. 

QUEBBACHOL  O^^sfi.  [125°].  [«]„ 
=  —  29-3°.  Occurs  in  white  quebracho  bark 
(Hesse,  A.  211,  272  ;  228,  288).  Plates,  v.  e.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  water  and  alkalis.  When 
the  solution  in  chloroform  is  shaken  with  H^SO^ 
the  chloroform  is  coloured  red  [cf.  Cholestebln). 

Acetyl  derivative  Cj|,H,3.0Ao.    [115°]. 

ftTJEBCETAGETIN  Cj,HsO,3  4aq.  Yellow 
crystals,  extracted  by  alcohol  from  the  blossoms 
of  the  common  marigold,  Tagetespatula  (Latour 
a.  Magnier,  Bl.  [2]  28,  337). 

QUEBOETIN  CmHibO,,  3aq  (Liebermann  a. 
Hamburger,  B.  12, 1178)  or  0,5H,„0,  (Herzig.M. 
12, 172).  (e).Bhammetm  (Herzig,  M.  10,  561). 
[above  250°].  S.  (alcohol)  5-5  at  78° ;  -4  in  the 
cold  (Stein,  J.  1862,  499).  Mol.  w.  (byBaoult's 
method)  258  (calo.  302).  Formed,  together  with 
isodulcite,  by  the  action  of  dilute  H^SO,  on 
quercitron,  a  yellow  dye-stuff  consisting  of  the 
shavings  of  the  bark  of  Quercus  Hnctoria,  grow- 
ing m  the  United  States  (Eigaud,  A.  90,  289). 
Butin  and  robinin  also  yield  quercetin  when 
treated  with  dilute  HjSO,  (Zwenger  a.  Dronke, 
A.  123,  153  ;  Suppl.  1,  261 ;  Schunck,  C.  J.  63, 
262;  Hlasiwetz,  A.  112,  96;  J.  pr.  94,  65). 
Occurs  in  Persian  berries  (Kane,  A.  Ch.  [S]  8, 
380 ;  Bolley,  0.  J.  13,  327),  in  the  ripe  fruit, 
flowers,  and  leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut  (Eooh- 
leder,  A.  112,  112),  in  the  berries  of  the  sea- 
buckthorn  {Hippc^haS  rhamnoides),  in  apple- 
tree  bark,  in  tea-leaves,  and  in  catechu  (Loewy, 
Fr.  12, 127). 

ProperHes.  —  Lemon  -  yeUow  crystalline 
powder,  si.  sol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  ether.  Gives  oft 
water  of  crystallisation  at  130°.  May  be  sub- 
limed as  yellow  needles.  Dissolves  in  alkalis, 
forming  yellow  solutions.  Dyes  fabrics  mordanted 
vrith  alumina  yellow ;  with  iron,  grey  or  black- 
Its  alcoholic  solution  is  coloured  dark  green  by 
FeCl,,  the  colour  begomin^dark  red  op  w*>wning. 
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Pb(OAo)2  gives  a  briok-red  pp.  Eeduoes  AgNO, 
in  the  cold,  and  Fehling's  solution  on  heating. 

BeacHons. — 1.  On  fusion  with  potash  it 
yields  phloroglucin  and  quercetio  acid,  and  by 
prolonged  fusion,  paradatiscetin  O^fi^fi,,  quer- 
oimerio  and  protooatechuio  aoid. — 2.  Boiling 
dilute  alcoholic  potash  gives  phloroglucin  and 
protocatechuio  aoid  (Herzig,  M.  6, 863).— 3.  KCIO3 
and  HCl  yield  protooateohuic  acid. — i.  Sodium- 
amalgam  forms  phloroglucin,  a  compound 
CisHijOs  crystallising  in  needles,  si.  sol.  water, 
and  a  compound  O^Kfi,,  which  forms  granular 
crystals  [130°],  v.  sol.  water.— 5.  Bromine  in 
HOAc  forms  CaHisBraO,,,  crystallising  in  lemon- 
yellow  needles  [237°]  andyieldingCj^HsAcsBrjO,,. 
Excess  of  Brin  HOAc  forms  CjjHuBrsOii.whenee 
OjiHjAOjBrsO,,  may  be  got,  crystallising  from 
EOAc  in  needles  [253°].  Liebermann  obtained 
the  compounds  Oj^HuBrjO,,,  C^^HijACaBrjO,, 
[218°],  Cj,H,^r,0,„  and  CaH.^c^Br^O,,  [228°], 
all  crystallising  in  needles. — 6.  Phenyl  cyanate 
at  160°  forms  Cj,H„Os(O.CO.NHPh)„  a  white 
amorphous  powder  [200°-205°]  (Tesmer,  B.  18, 
2609). — 7.  Ammonia  at  150°  forms  amorphous 
' qnercetamide '  (Sohiitzenberger  a."  Paraf,  Z. 
1862,  41). 

SaltB.-C,,H2„K,0,3  (?).— 0„H2„Na,0,3  {?).— 
C2,Ha,ZnO,4  (H.  a.  F.). 

Acetyl  derivative  C^HgAOjO,,  or 
CisHjACsO,  (Herzig,  M.  5,  72 ;  6,  890 ;  9,  537  ; 

10,  561 ;  12,  174  ;  cf.  Liebermann,  B.  12,  1178  ; 
A.  196,  319).  [191°].  Formed  by  boiling  quer- 
cetin  or  rhamnetin  with  AC2O,  and  NaOAc. 
Needles  (from  alcohol).  Liebermann  obtained 
CjjHuAojO,,  [198°],  crystallising  in  needles. 

Methyl  ether  C,5Hi,0|j(0Me).  'Bhamnetin. 
Formed,  together  with  isodulcite,  by  heating 
xanthorhamnin  with  dilute  H^SOj  (Gellatly, 
N.  E.  P.  J.  7, 256;  Liebermann  a.  Hermann,  B. 

11,  1618;  Herzig,  M.  6,  889;  9,560;  12,  175. 
Lemon-yellow  powder,  nearly  insol.  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  v.  sol.  hot  phenol.  Forms  a 
yellow  solution  in  EOHAq.  Beduces  ammoniacal 
AgNOs  and  hot  Fehling's  solution.  Yields  proto- 
catechuio acid  and  phloroglucin  on  fusion  with 
potash  or  on  treatment  with  sodium-amalgam 
(Smorawski,  B.  12,  1595).  Converted  by  HI  into 
quercetin  and  MeL  Dyes  iron  mordants  black 
and  alumina  yellow.  Yields  0,5H5AojOa(OMe) 
[185°].  KOH  and  Btl  give  ethyl-rhamnetin 
[108°],  whence  Ac^O  and  NaOAo  form  an 
aeetyl-ethyl-rhanmetin  [157°].  Ehamnetln  yields 
also  (tetra-?)  propionyl  [158°-162°]  and  (tetra-?) 
Juenzoyl  [212°]  derivatives,  and  an  acetyl-di- 
iromo-  derivative  [212°]. 

Methyl  derivative  OjiHuMeaO,,  or 
CisHsMe^O,.  [157°].  Formed  from  quercetin, 
EOMe,  and  Mel  (Herzig,  M.  5,  83)  and  got  also 
by  heating  xanthorhamnin  with  KMeS04  and 
MeOH  at  120°,  and  from  rhamnetin,  KOH,  and 
Mel  (Liebermann  a.  Hermann,  A.  196,  317 ; 
Herzig,  M.  6,  889 ;  9,  552).  Golden  needles,  si. 
sol.  alcohol,  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  at 
140°  into  the,  di-methyl  derivative  of  proto- 
catechuio aoid.  Boiling  ACjO  and  NaOAc  give 
OjiHsAcjMejO,,  or  OisHjAcMe^O,  crystallising 
in  needles  [167°].     ' 

Ethyl      derivative      Oj^HuEtjO,,       or 

CisHjEtjO,.    [122°].    Got  by  boiling  quercetin 

with  alcoholic  potash  and  EtI  (Herzig,  M.  9, 

'  937).    Yellow  needles,  m.  9q1.  aloohpl.    Yields 


OaH3(OEt)200jH  when  heated  with  potash  at 
140°.  Ao^  and  sodium  acetate  give  the 
colourless  acetyl  derivative  Oj^HjACjEtaO,,  or 
CisHijAcBtjO,  crystallising  in  needles  [153°]. 
Mol.  w.  (by  Eaoult's  method)  0.  426  (Herzig,  M. 
12, 172). 

A  compound  of  quercetin  and  rham- 
netin which  sometimes  occurs  in  Persian 
berries  (Herzig,  M.  10,  561)  yields  an  acetyl 
derivative  [171°],  an  aoetyl-ethyl  derivative 
[142°],  and  an  ethyl  derivative  [102°]. 

Paradatiscetin  C,5H,„0j.  Formed  from 
quercetin  by  potash-fusion  (Hlasiwetz  a. 
Pfaundler,  J.  pr.  94,  65).  Yellowish  needles 
(from  dilute  alcohol),  nearly  insol.  water,  m.  sol. 
ether.  Acid  in  reaction.  FeClg  colours  its  alco- 
holic solution  violet.  Potash  forms  a  yellow 
solution,  turning  green  in  air.  Beduces  AgNO, 
and  Fehling's  solution  on  heating.  Potash- 
fusion  yields  phloroglucin  but  not  protocatechuio 
acid.  Boiled  with  water  and  BaOO,  it  yields 
BaA'j  2aq.— SrA'j2aq. 

Quercetic  acid  0,jH,„0, 3aq  (?).  Formed, 
together  with  phloroglucin,  by  heating  quercetin 
(1  pt.)  with  moist  KOH  (3  pts.)  till  a  sample  no 
longer  gives  a  flocculent  pp.  with  HCl  and  the 
residue  quickly  turns  dark  red  at  the  edges 
(Hlasiwetz,  A.  112,  96  ;  119,  213  ;  J.  pr.  94,  65). 
Slender  silky  efflorescent  needles,  si.  sol.  cold 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  aqueous 
solution  turns  yellow,  and  finally  crimson,  in  air, 
HjSO^  forms  a  brown  solution,  whence  water, 
gives  a  red  pp.  forming  a  purple  solution  in 
NHjAq.  FeCl,  gives  a  blue-black  colour.  Be- 
duces AgNOj  Potash-fusion  gives  protocate- 
chuio acid.  AcCI  forms  CisHgAc^O,,  crystallising 
from  alcohol  in  prismatic  needles. 

Quercimeric  acid  CgH^Ojaq  (?).  Formed 
from  quercetin  by  potash-fusion.  Colourless 
prisms,  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Tastes 
bitter.  Alkalis  colour  its  solutions  purple-red. 
FeClj  gives  a  dark-blue  colour.  Beduces  AgNOj 
and  Fehling's  solution.  Potash-fusion  gives 
protocatechuio  acid. 

ftTJERCIN  C,Hs(0H)5.  [340°].  Occurs  in 
oak  bark,  being  obtained  from  the  mother- 
liquors  in  the  preparation  of  quercite  (Gerber, 
A.  48,  348 ;  Vincent  a.  Delaohanal,  C.  B.  104, 
1855;  Friedel,  105,95;  JBi.  [2]  48,  113).  Efflor- 
escent monoclinic prisms  (containing a; aq),sl.  sol. 
water,  insol.  boUing  alcohol.  Inactive  to  light. 
Does  not  ferment  with  yeast,  nor  reduceFehliug's 
solution.  Does  not  react  with  phenyl-hydrazine. 
Beduces  ammoniacal  AgNO,  after  addition  of 
NaOH.  Gives  a  gelatinous  pp.  with  lead  sub- 
acetate.  After  evaporation  with  HNO,  it  gives  a 
rose-red  colour  with  NHjAq  and  CaClj.  Not 
coloured  by  boiling  NaOHAq. 

Acetyl  der!/vati/ve.—0„B.^(OAe)e.    [301°]. 

aUEECITAlTNIC  ACID  C„H,jO„  or 
Oi8H,„0,„.  S.  -6.  S.  (ether)  -035.  Occurs  in 
oak  bark,  from  which  it  is  got  by  powdering, 
sifting  from  bast  fibres,  extracting  with  dilute 
alcohol,  and  shaking  the  filtrate  with  ether  and 
EtOAo.  The  acetic  ether  when  evaporated  de- 
posits eUagic  acid.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  washed  with  ether 
and  then  extracted  with  Et^O  and  EtOAc  (Etti, 
Sitz.  W.  [2]  81,  49'5 ;  M.  1,  264 ;  4,  514 ;  cf. 
Stenhouse,  A.  iS,  16;  Bottinger,  A.  202,270; 
240,  381 ;  263, 112 ;  Lowe,  Fr.  20,  210).    Occurs 
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also  in  tea  (llochleder,  A.  63,  205).  Eeddish- 
■white  powder.  FeCl,  colours  the  aJcoholio  solu- 
tion dark  blue.  Pb(OAo)2  ppts.  the  alpoholio 
solution.  Quercitannic  acid  is  not  a  glucoside 
(Etti).  At  130°  to  140°  it  forms  an  anhydride 
which  gives  CjiH^jBaO,,  (Etti).  On  evaporating 
with  NaCl  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  an- 
hydrides which  give  with  bromine-water  an 
amorphous  pp.  CJgB^^Bxfiy„,  m.  sol.  alcohol  and 
EtOAo,  v.  e.  sol.  a  mixture  of  these  solvents,  re- 
acts with  hydroxylamine,  and  is  converted  by 
Br  into  CioHjnBr.Oio,  whence  AcjO  forms 
C„H,Ac5Br,G,o. 

QTJESOITE  CjHijOs.  Penta-oxy-bemene 
hexahydridel  Mol  w.  164.  [234°]  Bottinger, 
B.  14, 1598).  S.G.  121.585.  S.  9  at  12° ;  11  at 
20°.  [o]d  =24-17.  H.C.  V.  710,100  (Berthelot  a. 
Becoura,  A.  Ch.  [6]  13,  341).  H.F.  268,200. 
Boo  58-95  in  a  7-7  p.c.  aqueous  solution  (Zanon- 
nikoff).  Occurs  in  acorns  (Braconnot,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  27,  392  ;  Dessaignes,  A.  81, 103, 251 ;  Prunier, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  15,  5 ;  O.  B.  84,  1318 ;  85,  808 ;  86, 
338,  1460  ;  Hofmann,  A.  190,  282). 

Preparation.  —  Acorns  are  extracted  with 
cold  water,  the  extract  concentrated  at  40°,  ppd. 
by  lead  subacetate,  filtered,  mixed  with  yeast  to 
remove  sugar,  and,  after  fermentation,  freed 
from  lead  by  HjS,  and  evaporated  to  crystallisa- 
tion. 

Propertiea.  —  Monoclinio  prisms,  a:b:c  = 
•800:1:  -766,  ;8  =  68  °67',  insol.  ether,  benzene,  and 
chloroform,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Does  not 
undergo  alcoholic  fermentation.:  '  Dextrorota- 
tory.   Does  not  render  borax  solution  acid. 

BeacHons. — 1,  At  100°  it  slowly  loses  water, 
forming  Cj^HjaOia  (?).  At  240°  in  vacuo  it  gives 
GijHjjOj  [230°],  V.  si.  sol.  water.  Eapidly  heated 
to  290°  it  swells  up  and  gives  off  quii^Jiydrone 
and  hydroquinone. — 2.  Potash-fusion  gives 
quinone,  hydroquinone,  CO.^,  formic  acid,  and 
oxalic  acid. — 3.  H^SO^  and  MnOj  give  quinone. 
4.  Cone.  HOlAq  forms,  at  100°,  CeH,Cl(0H)4 
[200°],  sol.  ether,  and  viscid  CsHgClOa,  which  is 
converted  by  baryta-water  into  amorphous 
quercitan  CbH,„04,  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol. 
ether.  HOlAq  at  120°-140°  gives  C„H,Cl3{0H)j 
[155°],  converted  by  further  treatment  with  HCl 
into  C,H,Cl5  [102°].— 5.  Distillation  with  HIAq 
forms  benzene,  phenol,  iodo-pheuol,  quinone, 
hydroquinone,  and  hexane. — 6.  Nitric  add  forms 
mucio  and  tri-oxy-glutaric  acids  (Kiliani  a. 
Soheibler,  B.  22,  517). — 7.  Phenyl  cyanate  at 
165°  forms  CJE,(0.C0.NHPh)5  [120°-140°],  a 
white  amorphous  powder  (Tesmer,  B.  18,  2606). 
8.  Benzoic  acid  at  200°  forms  solid  'benzo- 
queroite '  OjHijBz^Os  (?)  insol.  water,  sol.  alco- 
hol and  ether.  Stea/rie  acid  forms  a  similar 
body,  while  tartaric  acid  gives  '  quercitartario 
acid  CjjHjjOj,  (Berthelot,  C.  B.  44,  452  ;  A.  Ch. 
[3]  54,  82). 

Salts. — (0eH„05)2Ba 3aq :  amorphous,  sol. 
water  and  alcohol.— (OjH,205)2CaSOj  2aq. 

Acetyl  derivatives.  The  compounds 
OeH„AcO„  C,H,„AoA.  C,H^C30„  C,H»AcP„ 
and  OsHjAojOs  have  been  prepared. 

Butyryl  derivatives.  Heating  with 
butyric  acid  gives  rise  to  08H„(C4H,0)05, 
C,n,{C,S,0)fi„  and  O.H,(C,H,0)A.  all  being 
amorphous  with  bitter  taste. 

Pentanitrate  0,'B.,(S03)y  Formed  from 
auercite  (1  pt.),  HjSO,  (10  pts.)  and   HNO, 


(4  pts.)  (Hofmann,  A.  190,  288).  Resin,  insol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Explodes  when 
heated.  Zinc-dust  and  alcoholic  soda  give  ofl 
the  N  as  NH,. 

QUEECITRIN  O^fiisjO,,  or,  more  probably, 
CaHsAs  (Herzig,  ikf.  14,  53).  [168°].  S. -04  in 
the  cold ;  -7  at  100°.  S.  (alcohol)  4  in  the  coU 
29  at  78°  (Stein).  S.  (ether)  -8  (Schunck,  0.  J 
53,  264).  Occurs  in  quercitron-bark,  the  bark  ol 
Quercus  tinctoria  (Bolley,  A.  37,  101 ;  62,  136  ; 
Koohleder,  J.pr.  77,  34;  Eigaud,  A.  90,  283; 
Zwenger  a.  Dronke,  A.  Suppl.  1,  266;  Stein, 
J.  pr.  85,  351 ;  Hlasiwetz,  A.  112,  109).  Occurs 
also  in  fully-developed  horse-chestnut  leaves 
(Bochleder  a.  Kawalier,  Sitz.  W.  55  [2]  46),  in 
leaves  of  the  ash  (Gintl,  Z.  [2]  4,  732),  and  in 
leaves  of  Androme^japonica  (^jkiaa.n,  B.T.C. 
2,  200). 

Preparation.—  Quercitron  bark  is  exhausted 
with  alcohol,  and  the  evaporated  extract  dis- 
solved'in  water  and  shaken  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  evaporated,  the  residue  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  the  quercitrin  ppd.  by 
water  and  crystallised  from  boiling  water  (Lowe, 
Fr.  14,  238;  cf.  Herzig,  M.  6,  877). 

Properties. — Yellow  needles  or  plates  (con- 
taining 3aq).  Neutral  and^  tasteless.  Nearly 
insol.  cold  water,  sol.  alkalis  and  HOAc.  FeCl, 
colours  its  solution  dark  green.  FeSO,  gives  no 
colour.  Ppd.  by  Pb(0Ac)2.  Seduces  aqueous 
AgNO,  in  the  cold,  and  Fehling's  solution  after 
long  boiling.  Boiling  dilute  acids  split  it  up 
into  quercetin  (q.  v.)  and  isodulcite  (Liebermann 
a.  Hamburger,  B.  12,  1178).  Bromine  forms 
CjsHsjBriOji,,  which  is  crystalline  and  is  decom- 
posed by  acids  into  isodulcite  and  tetra-bromo- 
quercetin. 

Salt .— CjsHasKjOao :  yellow  pp. 

Yiolaqnercitrin  042H,2024-  Occurs  in  Viola 
tricolor  (Mandelin,  J.  1883,  1369).  Yellow 
needles  (from  water).  Split  up  by  dilute  acids 
into  glucose  and  quercetin. 

QUILLAJIC  ACID  0,^lB.^O,y  Extracted  by 
water  from  the  bark  of  Quillaja  Sapona/ria 
(Kobert,  C.  G.  1888,  972).  White  flakes,  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Coloured  dark 
red  by  H^SOj.  Boiling  dilute  acids  split  it  up 
into  sapoginin  and  an  unfermentable  glucose. 
The  Na  salt  violently  attacks  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  is  very  poisonous  when  injected  into 
the  blood. 

QTTINACEXOFHENONE     ia     Di-oxy-aceio- 

PHENONB. 

QUINAIDINE  D.  Mbihtl-qcinoline. 
QUINALDINIC  ACID    v.    Quinoline   oabb- 
OXYLIO  Aon>. 

auiNAMINE  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 
QTJINAMICINE  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 
QUINAMIOINE  V.  Cinchona  baseb. 
QTTINANISOLE  v.  Methyl  derivative  of  Oxy- 

QUINOLINB. 

QTJINAZOLE  v.  Methyl-indazinb. 
QUINAZOLINE.    This  name  is  given  to  the 

ring  C8H,<]^-5;^2  ;  v.  Oxy-quinazolinb. 

ftUINAZOLINE    DIHYDEIDE    CsHjNj   i.e. 

C6H4<N='cH-  1^^^^°^-  ^°™«^  ""y  reducing 
o-nitro-benzyl-formamide  by  Zn  and  HClAq 
(Gabriera.  Jansen,  B.  23,  2814;  24,  3097). 
Yellowish  crystals,  sol.  warm  water,  forming  an 
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alkaline  solution.— B'HCl.—B'OjHjNsO,.  [215°]. 
Small  crystals,  si.  sol.  water.— B'jHjPtClj. 

ftUINENE  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 

QUINETHONIC  ACID  C„H,s08  i.e. 
CsH^(OEt).0AO,.  [146°].  Occurs  in  urine 
after  a  dose  of  CjHs.OEt  (Kosael,  H.  4,  296  ;  7, 
292;  Lehmann,  H.  13,  181).  Crystalline. 
Lsevorotatory.  Does  not  reduce  Pehling's  solu- 
tion. Converted  by  dilute  HjSO,  into  crystalline 
CsH,„02.  HIAq  forms  hydroquinone.  Oxidising 
agents  yield  quinone.  —  KA'aq  :  monoclinic 
crystals.— AgA'aq.  Forms  vrith  CsHs.O.SOaH 
the  double  salt  PhO.SOsBaA'aq  (dried  at  110°) 
and  with  cresol  and  indoxyl  the  corresponding 
CjHjO.SOs^aA'aq  and  CjHeNSOiBaA',  all  three 
being  crystalline  (Hoppe-Seyler,  H.  7,  424). 

QTJINHYDRONE  C,jH„0,.  Formed  by  mix- 
ing aqueous  solutions  of  quinone  and  hydro- 
quinone  ;  by  oxidising  hydroquinone  ;  and  by  re- 
ducing quinone  (Wohler,  4.51,153;  Liebermann, 
B.  10,  1614,  2000  ;  Hesse,  A.  200,  248 ;  Nietzki, 
A.  215,  130 ;  Wiehelhaus,  B.  5,  840  ;  12,  1500  ; 
Stenhouse  a.  Groves,  B.  13,  1305).  Brownish- 
red  prisms,  with  green  metallic  lustre.  May  be 
sublimed.  SI.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  forming  yellow  solutions.  Decomposed 
by  boiling  water,  giving  ofi  quinone  and  leaving 
a  solution  of  hydroquinone.  Its  ammoniacal 
solution  is  green.    Beduces  ammoniacal  AgNOj. 

QUINIC  ACID  C,H,jO.  i.e.  C,H,(0H),.C02H. 
Mol.  w.  192.  [162°  cor.].  S.G.  5:5 1-637  (Henry  a. 
Plissou,  B.  J.  10, 186).  S.  40  at  9°.  [a]D  =  -44° 
at  20°  in  a  20  p.c.  solution  (Thomsen,  J.  pr.  [2] 
35,  156).  H.C.  838,700.  H.F.  238,300  (Berthe- 
lot  a.  Becoura,  C.  B.  105,  144 ;  Bl.  [2]  48,  703  ; 
A.  Ch.  [6]  13,  342),  Boo  '66-52  in  an  18  p.o. 
aqueous  solution  (KauonnikofE,  /.  jar.  [2]  31, 
348).  Occurs  as  calcium  salt  in  cinchona  bark 
(Hoffmann,  Crell's  Ann.  2,  314 ;  Vauquelin, 
A.  Ch.  59,  162  ;  Pelletier  a.  Caventou,  /.  Ch.  [2] 
15,  340 ;  Liebig,  P.  21,  1 ;  29,  70 ;  Baup,  A.  Ch. 
[2]  51,  5  ;  4.  6,  7  ;  Woskresensky,  A.  27,  260 ; 
Hesse,  A.  110, 194  ;  112,  52 ;  114,  292;  176,  124 ; 
Clemm  «.  Will,  4. 110,  345).  Occurs  also  in  the 
bilberry  plant  {Vaccinmm,  Myrtillus)  (Zwenger, 
4.115,108;  129,203;  SfjtpiiZ.  1,77),  in  the  leaves 
and  beans  of  the  coffee-plant  (Z.),  and  in  hay 
(0.  Loew,  J.pr.  [2]  19,  310;  20,  476). 

Prepa/ration. — Cinchona  bark  is  extracted 
with  dilute  H2SO4,  the  extract  ppd.  by  milk  of 
lime,  filtered,  and  evaporated.  The  residue  is 
boiled  with  alcohol  and  the  calcium  quinate  left 
undissolved  is  crystallised  from  water  and  de- 
composed by  oxaUc  acid. 

Properties. — Monoclinic  prisms.  V.  e.  sol. 
water,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  nearly  insol.  ether. 
Lsevorotatory. 

Beacttms.—l.  Heated  to  200°-225°  it  gives 
off  aq,  forming  quinide  G,H,gOs,  a  crystalline 
anhydride,  v.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  dilute  alcohol. 
Quinide  is  acid  in  reaction,  and  is  reconverted  by 
bases  into  quinic  acid.  On  dry  distillation 
quinio  acid  gives  hydroquinone,  phenol,  benzoic 
acid,  and  pyrocatechin. — 2.  AcjO  at  170°  forms 

tri-aoetyl-quinide  CsH,(OAo)3<^°q     [132°] 

and  tetra-acetyl-quinie  acid  (Erwig  a.  Konigs,  B. 
22,  1458 ;  cf.  Hesse,  A.  200,  233).  By  further 
heating  with  ACjO  at  240°-250°  monoclinic 
crystals  of  iso-tri-aoetyl-quinid'e  [139°] 
•re  obtained. — 3.  Bromine  added  to  an  aqueous 


solution  forms  protooatechuio  aoM  (Sesse).^^, 
Hot  HjSOi  forms  CO  and  hydroquinone  disul- 
phonio  acid. — 5.  Hydroquinone  is  formed  by 
boiling  the  aqueous  solution  with  PbO^.  Distilla- 
tion with  MnOj  and  dUute  HjSO,  yields 
quinone  (detection  of  quinic  acid  in  bark :  Sten- 
house, A.  59,  100). — 6.  HNO3  gives  oxalic  acid. 
7.  KClOj  and  HCl  give  chlorinated  quinonea 
and  chlorinated  acetones  (Stadeler,  A.  69,  300 ; 
111,  293).— 8.  Cone.  HIAq  at  120°  reduces  it  to 
benzoic  acid  (Lautemann,  A.  125,  9). — 9.  Cone. 
HClAq  at  150°  gives  ^-oxy-benzoic  acid  and 
hydroquinone  (Hesse,  A.  200,  232).  Dilute 
(3  p.c.)  HClAq  at  100°-120°  forms  phenol, 
hydroquinone,  and  p-oxy-benzoio  acid  (Cha- 
dounski,  O.  G.  1888,  1029).  — 10.  Fuming 
HBrAq  at  130°  gives  protooatechuio  and  benzoic 
acids  (Fittig,  A.  193,  197).— 11.  PCI5  forms 
m-chloro-benzoyl  chloride  (Graebe,  A.  138,  197). 
12.  Gives  protooatechuio  acid  on  fusion  with 
KOH  or  NaOH. — 13.  Boiling  with  iodine  and 
KOHAq  yields  iodoform. — 14.  Calcium  quinate 
fermented  by  schizomycetes  in  presence  of  air 
yields  protocatechuic  acid,  in  absence  of  air  it 
gives  propionic,  acetic,  and  formic  acids  (Low, 
B.  14,  450). 

Salts .— NaA'  2aq.— NaA'  5aq.  S.  200.— 
BaA'2  6aq :  dodecahedra,  very  soluble  in  water. — 
CaA'jlOaq.  S.  17  at  16°.  Plates,  insol.  alcohol. 
— CaA'Ac  aq  (Gundelach,  B.  9, 852).— SrA'^  lOaq. 
— SrA'jlSaq.— MgA'j6aq.— CdA'j.  S.  -4  in  the 
cold. — ZnA'2. — CoA'j  5aq. — NiA'j  5aq :  crystals. 
CuA'j  oaq :  blue  needles. — CuC,H,„Oj  2aq.  S.  "09 
at  18°. — PbA'j  2aq :  needles,  sol.  alcohol,  v. 
e.  sol.  water. — Fb^C^BigOp  Amorphous,  insol. 
water. — MnA'^.  S.  -5  in  the  cold. — FeCuH^iO,,. 
— AgA' :  mammellated  groups  of  crystals. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  Viscid  mass,  with 
bitter  taste,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Converted 
by  boiling  Ac^O  into  CBH,(0Ac)i.C02Et  crystal- 
lising from  water  in  plates  [135°],  si.  sol.  boiling 
water. 

Tetra-acetyl  derivative 
C,H,(OAo),.C02H.      [130°-136°].      Formed  by 
heating  quinio  acid  with  ACjO  and  ZnCl,  (Erwig 
a.  Koenigs,  B.  22,  1461).    Crystalline  crusts,  si. 
sol.  cold  water,  insol.  ligroin. — AgA' :  needles. 

Anilide  C,3H„N05.  [174°].  Formed  by 
heating  quinio  acid  with  aniline  at  180°.  Small 
silky  needles  (containing  aq),  v.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether. 

dUINICINE  V.  Cinchona  bases. 

ftUINIDE  V.  Quinio  acid. 

ftUINIDINE  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 

ftUINIENE  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 

ftTJININE  CjoH^jNA-  [173°  cor.]  (Lenz,^r. 
27,  559 ;  Hesse,  A.  258,  133).  The  trihydrate 
melts  at  57°  (H.).  S.  -05  at  15°  (Eegnauld, 
/.  Pha/rm.  Cfmn.  [4]  21,  8).  S.  (of  the  trihy- 
drate) -06  at  15°  (Hesse,  B.  10,  2152) ;  -06  at 
20°,  -11  at  100°  (Sestini,  Fr.  6,  359).  S.  (of  the 
anhydrous  base)  -051  at  15°  (H.) ;  -07  at  20°,  -13 
at  100°  (S.).  S.  (ether)  100  at  10°  (Hesse,  A. 
135,  327) ;  4-4  at  18°  (van  der  Burg,  J.  1865, 
438).  A  cone,  ethereal  solution  often  gelatinises, 
the  quinine  thus  separated  being  less  sol.  ether 
(S.  about  5  at  15°).  S.  (chloroform)  57-5 
(Pettenkofer,  J.  1858,  363).  S.  (benzene)  -5  at 
15°  ;  3-3  at  80°  (Oudemans,  J.  1874,  867).  S. 
(xylene)  -11  at  15°;  -645  at  138°  (Swaving, 
B.  T.  a.  4, 186).    [a]„=  -166°  at  16°;   -163" 
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at  2S°  in  alodholio  Solntion  (Hesse,  A.  166,  217) 
=  —  145'2  +  '657p  in  a  solution  of  p  grammes  in 
100 CO. of  97p.o.  alooholatl5° (Hesse,4. 176,206 ; 
182,  131).  Ml,  =  -158-7  +  l-Qllp  in  an  ethereal 
solution  containing  from  1-5  to  6  p.o.  base.  In 
solutions  containing  not  more  than  1'6  p.c. 
quinine,  Oudmans,  jun.  {Ar.  N.  10,  193),  found 
[a]D=  -167-5°  (in  alcohol) ;  -136°  in  benzene; 
-127°  in  toluene;  -117°  in  chloroform.  Dis- 
persive power;  Grimbert,  J.  Ph.  [5]  16,  295, 
345. 

Occurrence. — In, cinchona  bark,  v,  vol.  ii.  p. 
175.  According  to  Grimaux  {Bl.  [3]  7,  304), 
Bupreine  heated  with  NaOMe,  MeOH,,  and  MeCl 
or  MeNOj  yields  10  to  15  p.o.  of  quinine,  while 
Mel  gives  chiefly  quinine  di-methylo-di-iodide. 

Prepa/ration. — The  bark  is  extracted  with- 
dilute  HjSOj,  and  the  solution  ppd.  by  NaOHAq. 
The  pp.  is  dissolved  in  ether,  the  ether  shaken 
with  dilute  HjSOi,  and  the  boiling  solution 
neutralised  by  ammonia.  Quinine  sulphate 
separates  on  cooling.  The  sulphate  is  decom- 
posed by  ammonia. 

B^erences.  —  Vide  references  in  articles 
Cinchona  babk  and  Cinchonidine,  and  also 
Pasteur,  O.  B.  36,  26 ;  37,  110,  162 ;  Schiitzen- 
berger,  A.  108,  347,  350 ;  Eobiquet,  A.  Ch.  [2] 
17,  816;  Stratingh,  B.  P.  15,  139;  Pelletier, 
J.  Ph.  11, 249  ;  Duflos,  B.  J.  27, 1, 110 ;  Strecker, 
A.  91,  155 ;  Thiboumery,  J.  Ph.  [3]  16,  369 ; 
AUuard,  /.  Ph.  [3-]  46, 192 ;  K5rner,  Z.  [2]  1, 
ISO ;  Bouohardat,  A.  Oh.  [8]  9,  213 ;  De  Vrij, 
N.  J.  P.  14,  268 ;  Laitdrin,  0.  B.  108,  750. 

Properties. — Ppd.  by  ammonia  from  solu- 
tions of  its  salts  in  an  amorphous  anhydrous 
form,  which  quickly  changes,  especially  in 
presence  of  free  ammonia,  into  the  crystalline 
hydrate  (containing  3aq),  consisting  of  minute 
four-sided  prisms  terminated  by  pyramids. 
The  hydrate  gives  ofE  its  water  of  crystallisation 
over  H2SO4.  Quinine  is  v.  e.  sol.  ether  and  alco- 
hol, v.  sol.  CS2,  m.  sol.  benzene,  v.  si.  sol. 
Ugroin,  sol.  volatile  and  fixed  oils.  It  is  alkaline 
in  reaction.  Its  solutions  are  Isevorotatory. 
A  5  p.o.  solution  of  the  sulphate  gives  0=  —22° 
in  a  depth  of  200  mm.  (Kozsnyay,  ffr.  23,  589). 
Its  solutions  in  dilute  H2SO4,  HNO3,  H3PO4,  and 
HO  Ac  exhibit  blue  fluorescence,  destroyed  by 
HCl,  HBr,  HI,  or  H^FeCyj.  Fluorescence  of  the 
sulphate  is  prevented  by  a  large  excess  of  sul- 
phate of  cupreine  (Grimaux  a.  Arnaud,  Bl.  [3] 
7,  304).  Chlorine- water  and  ammonia  give  a 
green  pp.  dissolving  in  excess  of  ammonia  to 
an  emerald  green  liquid.  On  addition  of  an 
acid  the  colour  changes  through  blue  (when 
neutral)  to  red,  the  green  colour  returning 
on  adding  ammonia  (Brandos,  Ar.  Ph.  13, 
65  ;  Andr6,  J.  Ph.  22,  132).  Excess  of 
chlorine-water  and  of  anunonia  should  be 
avoided.  Chlorine  does  not  render  a  solution  of 
quinine  sulphate  turbid  (Lepage,  J.  Ph.  26, 140). 
Bromine-water  and  ammonia  give  the  gffeen 
colour  even  in  exceedingly  dilute  solutions 
(Fliickiger,  Fr.  11,  318).  The  green  colour  may 
be  also  got  by  mixing  -01  g.  of  the  salt  to  be 
tested  with  an  equal  bulk  of  KCIO3  and  a  drop 
of  cone.  HjSOj  followed  by  excess  of  ammonia 
(Mylius,  O.  0.  1886,  602).  Chlorine-water 
followed  by  K^PeOyj  gives  a  red  colour  in  a 
solution  of  quinine  sulphate  (Vogel,  A.  78,  221 ; 
86,  122).    Quinine  ^ves  the  usual  alkaloidal 


reactions.  It  is  coloured  green  by  potash- 
fusion  (Lenz,  Wr.  25,  31).  Potassium  sulpho- 
eyanide  gives  a  white  pp.,  sol.  excess  (Schrage, 
Ar.  Ph.  [3]  18,  25).  Boiled  with  dilute  H^BD, 
and  PbO^  quinine  forms  quinetin,  a  red  substance 
(Marchand).  Dilute  HNO3  gives  no  colour.  Sun- 
light acting  on  an  aqueous  solution,  even  in  an 
atmosphere  of  H,  ppts.  brown  flocculent  quini- 
retin,  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  (Fliiokiger, 
Ph.  [3]  8,  885).  ICl  gives  a  light-brown  crystal- 
line pp.,  si.  sol.  HClAq.  Quinine  is  antiseptic, 
hindering  putrefaction  and  the  alcoholic,  lactic, 
and  butyric  fermentation.  Quinine  is  a  febri- 
fuge.   Its  salts  taste  bitter. 

Beactions. — 1.  The  sulphate  is  oxidised  by 
EMnOj  to  pyridine  tricarboxylic  acid,  oxalic 
acid,  and  NH,  (Hoogewerff  a.  van  Dorp,  B.  12, 
158).  At  0°  the  first  product  is  chitenine 
CijHjjNzOj,  which  crystallises  in  colourless 
prisms  [240°-286°],  insol.  ether  aifl  alcohol, 
sol.  dilute  acids  and  alkalis  (Skraup,  B.  12, 
1104 ;  M.  10,  39).  Quinine  (5  g.)  is  apparently 
oxidised,  by  KMnO,  (50  g.)  to  pyridine  dioarb- 
oxylic  acid  (Eamsay  a.  Dobbie,  0.  J.  33,  102). 
Boiling  nitric  acid  also  forms  pyridine  dicarb- 
oxylic  (cinchomeronic)  acid.  Aqueous  CrOj 
oxidises  quinine  to  quininio  or  methoxy- 
quinoline  carboxylic  acid. — 2.  A  mixture  of 
HNO3  and  HjSO,  reacts,  and  on  diluting  an 
amorphous  pp.,  apparently  (j^^L^iJ^Q^^^^ji 
is  got  (Rennie,  C.  3.  39,  469).— 3.  PCI5  converts 
it  into  colourless  quinine-chloride  OjjHjjNzOGl 
[151°]  which  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  KOH 
gives  chinen  O^oHjjNjO  (Comstock  a.  Kijnigs,  JB. 
17,  1988).— 4.  Eeduced  by  zvm  and  dilute  HjSO, 
to  hydroquinine  CzjH^sNjOj,  an  amorphous 
bitter  resin  (containing  aq),  _  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  giving  a  green  colour  with  chlorine- water 
and  ammonia  (Schiitzenberger,  A.  108,  847). — 5. 
Heated  with  water  at  250°  it  yields  quinoline 
(Eeynoso,  G.  B.  24,  795).  The  same  body  is 
formed  by  heating  with  cone.  KOHAq  at  190° 
(Gerhardt  a.  Wertheim,  J.  1840,  370).— 6. 
Fuming  HjSO,  forms  a  sulphonic  acid.  Cone. 
H2SO4  dissolves  quinine,  forming  isocinchonine. 
DUute  H^SO,  at  125°  converts  quinine  into 
quiniciue. — 7.  loSAc  acid  gives  off  much  gas  on 
warming  (Brett,  J.  Ph.  [3]  27,  116).— 8.  Cone. 
HClAq  at  150°  forms  MeOl  and  apoquinine 
(Hesse,  A.  205,  317).  Concentrated  HOlAq 
at  —17°  slowly  forms  hydroohloroquinine 
Ca,H25ClN  jOj  [187°] ,  while  hydrogen  bromide  gives 
C^jHsBrN A>  which  forms  B'H^rj  (Comstock  a. 
Konigs,  B.  20,  2510).— 9.  Heated  for  a  long 
time  with  12  pts.  of  HIAq.  S.G.  1-96  for  3  hours 
at  100°  it  gives  methyl  iodide  and  a  yellow  salt 
O.sHjjNASHI  [238°]  sol.  alkalis.  Alcoholic 
NHjAq  converts  it  into  C^^^fi^QiBl  mixed 
with  a  little  CjgH^jNjOjHI,  which  yields  an 
oxalate  [187°]  (C^^B.^,^fi^BI)B.fifi^  mixed  with 
(CisHzjNjOzHjyjHzC^O,  (Schubert  a.  Skraup,  M. 
12,  684).  HBrAq  acting  on  quinine  at  100° 
forms  CisH^BrNjO^HBr  aq,  crystallising  in 
needles,  from  which  sodium  carbonate  sets  free 
OijHzsBrNjOs,  a  powder  [210°]  (Julius,  M.  6, 751). 
lOi  Quinine  dried  at  120°,  heated  with  HIAq 
(S.G.  1-7)  at  100°,  forms  C^^fi^Bl  [230°],  a 
yellow  crystalline  mass,  v.  si.  sol.  water,  si.  sol. 
alcohol,  insol.  ether  and  NaOHAq.  Alcoholic 
NH3  converts  this  salt  into  GJi^j^^l  1  which 
is  white,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  b1.  sol.  ether  [155°- 
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160°].  Its  solution  in  dilute  H^SO^  shows  blue 
fluorescence,  and  gives  a  brownish.yellow  pp. 
with  chlorine- water  and  ammonia.  .  It  gives  rise 
to  the  salts  {(G^B.,iNfi^)2H,l,)^SRjOfii7  and 
O.^fi^Sfi.^I^HSO,'!  [217°]  (Schubert  a. 
Skraup,  M.  12,  678 ;  c/.  Lippmann  a.  Fleissner, 
M.  12, 329). — 11.  Bromine  added  to  a  solution  of 
quinine  in  dilute  H^SO,  ppts.  B'Brj  2aq,  B'^Br^, 
and  B'Brj  as  bitter  yellow  curdy  pps.,  melting 
at  160''-180°  (Oolson,  G.  B.  108,678). 

Estimation. — V.  Cinchona  baek.  V.  also 
Lenz,  Fr.  27,  549-631.  Quinine  may  be  ppd. 
as  ohromate  (De  Vrij,  0.  C.  1889,  708 ;  Ar.  Ph. 
[3]  24,  1078 ;  Vulpius,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  24,  1022 ; 
Sohhknm,  Ar.  P^s.  [3]  25,  128  ;  Hesse,  Ph.  [3] 
17,  585).  A  solution  of  quinine  sulphate  re- 
quires more  ammonia  to  redissolve  the  pp.  first 
formed  than  solutions  of  the  sulphates  of  the 
alkaloids  usually  present  with  it  (Kerner  a. 
Weller,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  25,  712, 749 ;  Fr.  1, 159  ;  27, 
115  ;  cf.  Schafer,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  25,  1033 ;  Buddi- 
maui  C.  N.  58, 202,216,  226 ;  Jungfleisch,  J.  Ph. 
[5]  15,  5).  Use  may  also  be  made  of  the  sparing 
solubility  of  quinine  oxalate  in  presence  of 
Kfifi,  (Schafer,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  25,  64,1041). 

Constitution.— Chitenine  G,,'B^'SJOfTaa.j  be 
got  by  oxidation  of  both  quinine  andcinohoniue. 
On  further  oxidation  chitenine  yields  quinic, 
pyridine  tricarboxylic,  and  cincholeuponic  acids. 
From  this  it  may  be  surmised  that  one  half  of 
the  quinine  molecule  has  the  same  composition 
as  one  half  of  the  cinchonine  molecule  (Skraup, 
M.  10,  39,  220).  Quinine,  quinidine,  and 
quinioine  are  probably  stereo-isomeric,  since 
they  give  the  same  products  of  oxidation ;  they 
are  derivatives  of  {B.  2)-methoxy-quinoline 
while  cinchonine  is  a  derivative  of  quinoline. 
Cincholeuponic  acid  CsH^NOi  [226°]  yields 
C,H,3N0,HC1  [194°]  and  C,H,jAoNO„  and  is 
converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  the  dibasic 
nitroso-  derivative  CgH,j(NO)NOi.  Oxidation  of 
quinine  also  yields  a  base,  cincholeupone 
CsHijNOj  oxidised  by  CrO,  to  cincholeuponic 
acid  and  other  products.  Cincholeupone  when 
heated  with  zinc-dust  yields  (;8)-ethyl-pyridine. 
By  nitrous  acid  cincholeupone  is  converted  into 
CgH,|j(N0)N02,  which  is  an  acid.  ACjO  forms 
acid  CjHijAcNOj.  Oxy-quinoline  (cynurine)  is 
also  a  product  of  oxidation  of  quinine.  From 
these  experiments  Skraup  concludes  that  quinine 
and  cinchonine  contain  a  quinoline  nucleus 
united  to  an  ethyl-pyridine  nucleus ;  quinine 
being  methoxy-cinohonine.  Cupreine  heated 
with  NaOMe  (1  mol.),  Mel  (6  mols.),  and  MeOH 
forms  quinine  di-methylo-di-iodide  (Hesse,  A. 

266,  244;  cf.  Grimaux  a,.  Aruaud,  O.  B.  112, 
774 ;  A.  267,  379).  The  chief  product  is,  how- 
ever, cupreine  mono-methylo-iodide.  When 
only  1  mol.  Mel  is  used,  no  quinine  is  got. 

Salts. — OioHjjAgNjOj.  Gelatinous  pp.  got 
by  adding  AgNO,  to  a  solution  of  quinine  in 
alcoholic  NH,  (Skraup,  M.  2,  613).— B'HC12aq: 
groups  of  white  needles  (Hesse,  A.  176,  210; 

267,  142).  Melts  (when  anhydrous)  at  160°, 
without  undergoing  any  change.  S.  2-5  at  10°. 
v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  [o]d'=  —134°  in  a 
2  p.c.  solution  at  17°  (Oudemans).  Its  solution 
is  not  ppd.  by  silver  nitrate  (1  mol.)  until  added 
in  excess  fVulpius,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  20,  361).— 
B'HCll^aq.  Large  monoclinic  octahedra,  de- 
posited atO°.— B'2HC1,  Groups  of  white  needles, 


or  gektinohs  mass.  S.  100  in  the  cold.  Melts 
at  15°  (Ai  Clermont,  J.  Ph.  [5]  16,  15).— 
B'HjPtOls  aq :  yellowish  flocculent  pp.,  soon  be- 
coming  orange  and  crystalline  (Gerhardt,  B.  J. 
23,  354).  S.  -07  in  the  cold ;  -8  at  100°  (Duflos). 
— B'jH2ptCl5  3aq :  orange  amorphous  pp.  {Hessey 
A.  207,-B08).— B'HjHgCl,.  Ppd.  by  mixing  al- 
ooholio  solutions  of  quinine,  HCl,  and  HgOL,' 
(Hinterberger,  A.  77,  201).— B'jH.ZnCl.  2aq : 
prisms  (from  alcohol)  (GrafinghoS,  Bl.  [2]  4, 391).; 
—  B'jHjZnCls 3aq :  crystalline.—  B'HjBrj3aq:j 
crystals,  v.  e.  sol.  water. — B'HI :  lemon-yellow 
prisms  (Herapath),  or  heavy  white  powderj 
SI.  sol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  (Winckler, 
Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  20,  321).  Melts  at  150°-J 
155°,  but  softens  at  about  100°  and  then  blackens 
(Lippmann  a.  Fleissner,  M.  IB,  436).— B'HIEtjO 
(from  ether).  Crystals.— B'HjIj  5aq  (Begnault).! 
Crystals.  V.  BeacUon  9,  supra.— B'KJ.,.  £230°]. 
Converted  by  NH^Aq  into  B  HL— B'jH^SO,  8aq 
(Hesse,  A.  119,  361  ;  225,  97;  Carles,  Bl.  [3]  7, 
108 ;  cf.  Oownley,  Ph.  [3]  7,  189).  Commercial 
specimens  are  somewhat  efdoresced.  Monoclinio 
efflorescent  prisms.  Loses  6aq  over  H^SOj.  S. 
(of  B'jHjSOJ  -126  at  6°;  3  at  100°  (Howard).  S. 
(alcohol  of  S.G.  -85)  1.  S.  (glycerin)  2-5.  Insol. 
chloroform  and  tatty  oils.  [a]D=— 163°  in  a 
2  p.c.  solution  in  80  p.c.  alcohol. — B'H^SO,  7aq'. 
[100°].  Eeotangular  prisms  (from  hot  solutions) 
or  small  needles.  S.  9  at  13°;  12-5  at  22°. 
Loses  6aq  over  HjSO,.  [o]„= -164-9 -l--31p  in 
a  solution  of  p  g.  in  100  c.o.  water,  where  p 
is  between  1  and  6  (Hesse,  A.  176,  215 ;  182, 
134). — ^B'(H2SO,)2  7aq:  prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  water, 
m.  sol.  alcohol.  Its  hot  alcoholic  solution  deposits 
gelatinous  B'(H2S04)3 5aq.  [o]„  =  - 170 -h •94p.— 
B'jHjCljHjSOiBaq.  Mass  of  small  needles,  v. 
sol.  water.  S.  (of  anhydrous  salt)  86.  [120°] 
(hydrated) ;  [165°-170°]  (anhydrous)  (Grimaux, 
Bl.  [3]  7,  819).— B'jH^r^HjSOj  3aq.  S.  26  at 
21°.— B'jH^JSjSOj  2aq :  yellow  crystals,  form- 
ing a  colourless  solution.  Crystallises  also  with 
4aq. — B'jHjCljHaPO,  9aq :  smaU  needles,  sol. 
water. -B'jH^BraHjPO,  7aq.  — B'^HjI^HaPOj  6aq. 
— B'2H.,SA2aq.  S.  -3  (Wetherill,  A.  66,  150; 
How,  N.  Ed.  P.  J.  [2]  1,  47).— B'HNOjaq: 
prisms  (Streoker,  A.  91,  159).— B'AgNOjiaq: 
crystalline  pp.  Chlorate. — B'HC10j2aq  (fich- 
borne,  Z.  1866, 665 ;  cf.  Serullas,  A.  Ch.  [2]  43, 
279).— B'(HC10j2  7aq  :  trimetrio  octahedra.-^ 
B'(HC10J  2aq.  [210°]  (Boedeker,  A.  71,  61).— 
B'HIO^gaq:  needles  (Langlois,  A.  Ch.  [3]  31, 
274^.— B'4(HCl)a(HI)5l4 :  small  brown  crystals.— 
B'3(HC1)5(HI) J,„ :  blackish-green  flat  needles 
(Jorgenseu,  J.  pr.  [2]  15,  79).— B'HIj  (Bauet, 
Ar.  Ph.  [3]  5,  214).— B'HIj.  Black  prisms.— 
B'Jj.  Eesin.— B',Ij.— B'j(H3S0j3(HI)2l4  6aq. 
Herapathite.  Formed  by  adding  an  alcoholio 
solution  of  iodine  to  a  solution  of  quinine  sul- 
phate in  HOAo  (Herapath,  P.  M.  [4]  3,  161 ;  4, 
186:  6, 171,  346  ;  7,  352 ;  9,  366 ;  14,  224  ;  0.  /, 
11,130;  Haidingera.  Stokes,  Sitz.  W.  10,  106; 
Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  14,  230).  Large  colourless 
plates  with  metallic  green  lustre.  Polarises 
light,  so  that  two  plates  at  right  angles  are 
opaque.  S.  (90  p.c.  alcohol)  -125  at  16°.  Decom- 
posed by  cold  water.  Dried  over  BL,S0i  they 
become  B'j(HjS0JaIj  3aq  (Hauer,  Z.  [2]  1,  481). 
— B'„(H,S0,)s(HI)jI,„:  thin  lustrous  plates.— 
B7H,S0j)s(HI)jIj  2aq.  Crystals,  resembling 
herapathite,  decomposed  by  hot  alcohol  iuto 
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iodine  and  herapathite.-^B'8(HjS0J,(HI)  J„  4aq: 
brownish  needles.— B'2H2SO<(HI)irj :  red  needles. 
— ^B'2H2S04(HI)2l^ :  brown  rectangular  plates 
with  olive-green  reflex.— B'jHjS0,(HI)2l8 :  black 
crystals  with  green  reflex.— B's(H2S04).,(HI)jX.— 
B'3{H,,SO,),(HI)^5  aq.  -  B'3(H,S0,),(HI)A.  - 
B'HjSeO,  7aq :  trimetrio  tables,  insol.  alcohol 
(Hjortdahl,  J.  1879,  794).-B',(HjSe04)j(HI)2l^. 
Isomorphons  with  herapathite,  which  it  greatly 
resembles.  Almost  insol.  cold  alcohol  (Jorgen- 
sen,  J.  pr.  [2]  15,  65,  418).-B'jtt,OrO,.  S. 
•042  at  15°  (Andr6) ;  -037  at  14° ;  -05  at  16°  (De 
Vrij,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  24,  1073 ;  -625  at  100°  (A.). 
Ppd.  by  adding  KjCrO,  to  a  solution  of  the 
neutral  or  acid  sulphate.  Tufts  of  golden 
needles.— B'jH,,0r04  2aq  (Hesse,  Ph.  [3]  17, 585, 
66.5).  Becomes  anhydrous  at  80°,  but  re-absorbs 
2aq  on  exposure  to  moist  air. — ^B'BLjCrO,  7aq. 
Ppd.  by  adding  K^CrjO,  to  a  solution  of  quinine 
in  excess  of  dilute  HjSOj  (Alidr6,  /.  Ph.  [3]  41, 
341).  Orange  pp.,  decomposed  by  Hght,  and 
turned  brown  when  heated  to  60°-6S°  or  when 
boiled  with  water.  More  soluble  than  B'jH^CrOj. 
— ^B'HjCOaaq.  Efflorescent  needles,  with  al- 
kaline reaction,  deposited  from  a  solution  of 
quinine  in  aqueous  COj.  Sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether 
(Langlois,  A.  Ch.  [3]  41,  89).— B'^HsPO,  8aq. 
S.  -127  at  10°  (Hesse).  Tufts  of  long  needles.— 
B'32H3P045aq  (Anderson,  A.  66, 59).  Crystals.— 
B'32HjPOil2aq  (A.).— B'^HjPO^  2aq  (Gerhardt, 
a&rh.  iv.  118).- B'HjPOj.  S.  1-33  at  15-5°  (L. 
Smith,  Z.  1862,  159).— B'HVO,  (Ditte,  A.  Ch. 
[6]  13,  236).— B'HjSiPj.  Got  by  passing  SiF4 
into  a  solution  of  quinine  in  absolute  alcohol 
(Cavazzi,  G.  17,  563).  Minute  crystals,  insol. 
ether  and  CS^,  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  fluorescent. — B'jH3As04  8aq.  Prisma, 
V.  sol.  hot  water  (Hesse). — B'sHjAsOjOaq  (Ses- 
thii).— B'HjAsOj  2aq.— B'H^FeCys  3aq  (Dollfus, 
.4.  65,  227).— B'HjFeCyjllaq:  golden  plates.— 
B'HjPtCy^aq  (Wertheim,  i.  73, 210).  Crystals.- 
B'jHjPtCyj  2aq.  S.  -054  at  18° ;  1-8  at  57°.  S. 
(alcohol)  20  at  16°  (Schwarzenbach,  Pliarm. 
Viertelj.  8,  210  ;  Van  der  Burg,  Fr.  4,  312).— 
B'H2PtCy4  2aq.  -074  at  18-5°;  5  at  100°.— 
B'HjPtCyj.— B'2HCyS.  Lemon-yellow  mono- 
cUnio  crystals  (W.).— B'HCyS  aq.  S.  -18  at  20° 
(Hesse,  A.  181,  48).  —  B's(H0yS)j4HgClj. — 
B',(HCyS),Hg0y2.  —  B'(HCr(CyS),(NH,)J,2aq. 
Formed  by  ppg.  a  solution  of  the  acid  sulphate 
with  Beinecke's  salt  (Christensen,  J.  pr.  [2] 
45,  366).  Bed  crystals,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water. — 
Nitro-prusside.  S.  -04  (Davy,  Ph.  [3]  11, 
756).— Oyanurates  B'HsOaNaOa 9aq.  [237°]. 
SI.  sol.  hot  water  (Olaus,  J.pr.  [2]  38,227).— 
B'(HsC3N303)j  7aq.  [243°].  —  Oxalates.  — 
B'^H-AOi  6aq.  S.  -1  at  10°.  Prisms  (Hesse,  A. 
176,  218;  cf.  Eegnault,4.  26,  37).— B'HjOA  aq. 
Prisms,  m.  sol.  cold  water.  —  B'HjC^OjSaq. 
[a]=-131°.-B'H0Ac.  [140°].  Long  needles, 
V.  sol.  hot  water  (E.). — B'Cu(OAc)j.  Green 
erystals  (Skraup,  M.  2, 611). — Chloro-acetate 
B'CjHsClOj  2Aaq.  S.  1-6  at  21°  (Mazzara,  <?.  13, 
525).— Di-ohloro-acetate  B'CjH.ClA  2aq. 
S.  2*4  at  22°. — Formate  :  colourless  needles 
(Bonaparte,  J.  Ohim.  Mid.  18,  680). — Valerate 
B'CjHioOj  l^aq  (Bonaparte,  J.  Chim.  Mid.  18, 
680;  19,  330;  Ohatin,  J.  Ph.  [4]  1,  268).— 
B'OsHioO,  (Stahnann,  A.  147,  132 ;  Schmidt  a. 
Bachtleben,  A.  193, 100).  S.  -9  in  the  cold ;  2-5 
»t  100°  (Wittstein,  B^ert.  87,  295 ;  Landerer, 


N.  'Br.  Arch.  119,  240).  —  Succinate 
B'O^HjO^  8aq.  S.  -1  at  10°.  Prisms,  v.  sol.  hot 
water.— Tartrate  B'^O^HjOj 2aq.  Crystalline 
powder  (Hesse,  A.  243, 134 ;  of.  Arppo,  /.  pr.  53, 
334).— B'C,HeOeaq  (Pasteur,  J.  1853,  421). 
The  Ibbvo-  tartrate  is  more  soluble  than  the 
dextro-  tartrate,  and  has  a  different  orystalUne 
form.— B'C4Hj(SbOH)Os2aq.  Eesin  (Clarke,  B. 
15,  1540).-Citrate  B'^HATaq.  S. -11  at 
12°  (Hesse) ;  44  at  100°  (Mandelin,  J.  1879, 
796 ;  Scribani,  (?.  9,  284).— B'a2C|,HsO, :  minute 
prisms.  S.  -11  in  the  cold;  2-4  at  100°.— 
B'CsHjO,.  Small  prisms.  S.  -16  in  the  cold, 
2-6  at  100°.— Chloro-crotonate  E'C^HjOlOj. 
[201°].  SI.  sol.  ether  (Daccomo,  J.  1884, 1385). 
— Triohlorocrotonate  E'C^HjOlsOj.  [140°]. 
— Tri-chloro-lactate  E'CsHjClaO,.  SI.  sol. 
ether. — Di-bromo-pyruvate  E'CsH^rjOj- 
[93°]  (D.).  —  Mucate  B'^C^HioO,.  Needles 
{Euhemanna.Dufton,O.X59,754).— Benzoate 
B'HOBz.  S. -27  at  10°.  Small  prisms.— Sal i - 
cylateB'CjHjO,.  S.-44  at  16°.  S.  (ether) -83  at 
16°.  Prisms  (from  alcohol).  —  Melitate 
B'jCijHjOij.  Crystalline  powder,  v.  si.  sol.  cold 
water  (Karmrodt,  A.  81,  170).  —  Tannates 
B'(C„H,„0,)j  4aq  and  B'(C,,H,„0„)3  8aq  (Jobst, 
Ar.  Ph.  [8]  12,  331 ;  Neumann,  Fr.  28,  664).— 
Meconate  B'CjHjO,.  Crystals  (Austen,  Ph. 
[3]  3,1016).— UrateB'CjHjNA-  Minute  prisms. 
S.  -117  in  the  cold,  2-7  at  100°.  S.  (alcohol  of 
S.G.  •823)  -063  in  the  cold,  2-2  on  boiUng  (Elder- 
horst,  A.  74,  77 ;  Andrese,  Pharm.  Viertelj.  10, 
382).  Dextro-tropate.  [187°].  — Loevo- 
tropate.  [178°]  (Ladenburg,  B.  22,  2590). 
Dextro  -  iso  -  propyl  -  phenyl-glycoUate 
[193°].  S.  -18  at  19° ;  S.  (alcohol)  1-44  at  20°. 
[o]d=  —79°.  —  LsBVO  -  iso- propyl -phenyl - 
glyoollate  [205°].  S.  -09  at  15°;  S.  (alcohol) 
54.    [o]„  =  - 118°  (Fileti,  J.  pr.  [2]  46, 560). 

Compound  with  benzene  E'C^Hg. 
Needles  (from  benzene)  (Oudemans,  J.  1874, 
867).— Compound  with  toluene  B'CjHji 
Needles.  —  Compounds  with  phenol 
B'PhOH.  Crystals  (from  alcohol).  S.  -25  at  16° 
(Eomei,  Z.  [2]  5,  383  ;  Jobst,  N.  B.  P.  24,  193). 
— B'jHjCljPhOH  2aq :  prisms.  S.  1  at  15°  (Jobst  a. 
Hesse,  A.  180, 248).— B'HjSO^PhOH  2aq  (Hesse, 
Pharm.  Zeit.  34,  191).— B'jHjSOjPhOH  aq.  S. 
•147  at  15°.  Prisms.- B'jHjSO^PhOH  6aq  (Cotton, 
Bl.  [2]  24,  535).— Compound  with  tri- 
bromo -phenol  B'CJB^Bifi.  Silky  needles 
(from  alcohol)  (Purgotti,  G.  16,  528).— Com- 
pound with  anetholeB'2C,oHi202aq.-Mono- 
clinic  crystals  (from  ether),  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol 
(Hesse,  A.  123,  382).  Compound  with 
eugenol  B'C,„H,A  [110°]-  S.  (ether)  8-5 
at  10°.  Long  silky  prisms  (Hesse,  A.  135, 
329).  —  Compound  with  pyrocatechin 
B'AHaOjHjSOjaq:  colourless  needles  (Hesse,  O. 
0. 1889,  519).— Compounds  with  resorcin 
E'CsH^O^a^SO^iaq :  needles  (MaUn,  A.  138,  77). 
— B'AHsOjH^SOj  aq  (Hesse) .  —  Comppund 
with  phloroglucin  B'CsH„0.AS0j2aq:  stel- 
late groups  of  needles  (Hlasiwetz,  Z.  [2]  1, 613). 
— Compound  withorcin  B'C,H AH-^SO, aq. 
Needles  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Barth,  A.  134,  290;  138, 
77).— Compound  with  chjoral  B'CjHClaO, 
[149°].  Amorphous,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol  (Maz- 
zara, 0. 13,  270).— £!ompoiind  with  m-nitro- 
benzoic  aldehyde  B'C„H4(N0.J.CH0.  [113°- 
118°].    Yellow  powder  (Mazzara,  G.  13,  368).^ 
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Componnd  with  nitfo  -  camphor 
B'(0,„H„(N0,)0)2aq.  Needles.  [o.  131°]. 
Md=+46°  in  a  2-7  p.o.  alcoholic  Bolution 
(Cazeneuve,  Bl.  [2]  49,  97). — Compound  with 
urea  B'CONjH^HjCljSaq.  S.  6.  Small  prisms 
(Drygin,  O.  C.  1878,  622;  1881,  2*5).— Com- 
pounds with  quinidine  E'CjoH^^NA 2iaq-— 
B'CjiBL,,NA  3aq.— B'C^oHj^NACsHe  2aq  (Wood 
a.  Barret,  0.  N.  45,  6;  48,4;  Hesse,  A.  243, 
146). — Compound  with  hydroquinidine 
B'^aoHjeNjOj  2iaq :  slender  white  needles,  v.  si. 
sol.  water,  m.  sol.  ether. — Compounds  with 
oinohonidine  B'2C,5H22N20.  Bhombohedra, 
very  slightly  sol.  ether  (Hesse,  A.  243,  131). 
—  B'7C„Ha,N20.  Crystals  (from  alcohol).— 
B'2(G,„HaNjO)i(H;,SOj3  20aq.  S.  -597  at  15". 
Needles.  -  B',(C„H,,N,0),(C,H,0,)5  6aq.  — 
B'j(C„H2jN20)4(H2CrOj3  18aq  :  crystals.  — 
B'2C,3HJ^20(H2CjO,)  6aq  (?).  Long  colourless 
needles.  —  Compounds  with  oupreine 
B'CisHjjNjO  4aq.  [177°].  [o]b=-236°.  Tri- 
metrio  prisms  (Howard  a.  Hodgkin,  G.  3.  41, 
66  ;  Hesse,  A.  225, 98 ;  226,  242 ;  230,  72).  Its 
Bolution  in  dilute  H2SO4  shows  blue  fluorescence. 
— B'CijHgNjOHjPtCls  2aq :  orange-red  prisms. — 
B'CigH^N^OHjSO,  6aq :  six-sided  prisms.  S.  3 
at  100°.— B'CibHjeNjOC^HsOj  2aq :  needles. 

Acetyl  derivative  CjoH^jAcNjOj.  [108°]. 
Formed  by  heating  quinine  with  Ac^O  (Hesse, 
A.  205, 317).  Prisms,  sol.alcohol  and  chloroform, 
si.  sol.  ether,  [o]^  =  -  54°  in  a  2  p.o.  solution  in 
alcohol  (of  97  p.c.)  at  15°.  [o]d= -115°  in 
presence  of  3HC1.  Decomposed  by  alcoholic 
potash  into  quinine  and  HOAc. — ^B'HjPtCla  2aq. 
— B'(HAuOl4)2  aq :  yellow  flocculent  pp. 

Pro'pionyl  derivative 
C2„Hj3(03H50)N202.     [129°].    Six-sided  prisms, 
sol.  ether  and  alcohol.    [o]d=  —109°  in  a  2  p.c. 

solution     at     15°      (Hesse) B'HsPtCls  2aq.— 

B'(HAuCl4)j2aq:  yellow  amorphous  pp. 

Benzoyl  derivative  OjjHjsBzNjOj.  Amor- 
phous (Schiltzenberger,  0.  B.  47,  834). — 
B'H^PtCl,. 

Methylo-iodide  B'Melaq  or 
C,„H,(0Me)N.CsH,4NMeI0  (Grimaux,  Bl.  [3]  7, 
573).  [233°-236°].  Formed  by  boiling  quinine 
(1  mol.)  with  Mel  (6  mols.)  in  MeOH  (Streoker, 
A.  91,  164;  Claus  a.  Malhnann,  B.  14,  76). 
Formed  also  from  cupreiiue,  NaOEt  and  Mel 
(Hesse,  A.  266,  240).  Colourless  needles  (from 
water),  v.  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol.  Not  at- 
tacked by  alkalis  in  the  cold.  Boiling  KOHAq 
or  moist  AgjO  converts  it  into  methyl-quinine 
CjoHjjMeNjGj,  an  oU  which  yields  an  amorphous 
hydroiodide,  crystalline  B'HjPtClo  aq  (Hesse)  or 
B'H2PtCle2aq  (Lippmann,  M.  12,  512),  and 
CjjHjsMeNjOjMel  aq  crystallising  in  needles,  de- 
composed at  218°. 

Methylo-periodides  B'Melj.  Black 
needles  (Jorgensen,  J.  pr,  [2]  3, 145 ;  14,  261). — 
B'jMbjIjHjSO,.  Eeddish-brown  needles  (from 
alcohpl). — ^B'jMejIjHjSO,.  Brown  plates. — 
B'4Me4l,82H2S04.  Almost  black  laminte. — 
B'4Me4l222H2S04.  Almost  black  needles  with 
green  lustre. 

Methylo-chloride  B'MeClaq.  [182°]. 
Needles.-— B'jMeHPtCl, :  orange  prisms. 

Methylo-bromide  B'MeBraq.  [126°]. 
Blender  needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Di-methylo-di-iodide  B'Me^IjSaq. 

p69°-162°].    Formed  by  heating  B'Mel  with 


Mel  and  MeOH  in  sealed  tubes  at  100".  Gtot  also, 
together  with  B'Mel  from  cupreme  by  the  action 
of  NaOMe  followed  by  Mel  (Hesse,  A.  266,  240). 
Yellow  tables  (from  water).  Converted  by  cold 
NaOHAq,  or  better  NaOH  in  MeOH,  into  a  resin 
and  a  smaller  quantity  of  a  yellow  crystalline 
body.  S.  (boiUng  MeOH)  -1,  melting  about  280°, 
Bol.  acids  and  reppd.  by  alkalis  as  a  jelly.  Its 
solutions  are  yellow  with  green  fluorescence.  A 
similar  body  is  got  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on 
the  methylo-iodide  of  methoxy-quinoline  (ob- 
tained from  quinine).  —  B'MCjPtClj  2aq.  — 
B'2MeAuCl4. 

Ethylo-iodide  B'Etlaq  (Howard,  G.  J. 
26,  1180).  [211°].  Trimetric  needles  (from 
ether),  with  very  bitter  taste.  Lsevorotatory. 
— ^B'BtXj :  black  needles. 

Ethylo-chloride  B'EtC13aq.  Slender 
needles.— B'EtHPtCle:  yellow  pp, 

Ethylo-bromide  B'EtBr2aq. 

Ethylo-sulphates  B'jEtjSOi  8aq.— 

B'EtHSOj  2aq  :  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water. 

Ethylo-cyanide  B'EtCN.  [90°].  White 
needles  (Claus  a.  Merck,  B.  16,  2746). 

Di-ethylo-di-iodide  B'Etjl23aq.  [115°> 
Prepared  by  heating  quinine  with  EtI  and  al- 
coholic potash  (Skraup,  M.  2,  610).  Monoclinio 
tables,  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 

Methylo-ethylo-di-iodide  B'MeEtlj  aq. 
[208°].  Formed  by  boiling  B'Mel  with  EtI  and 
alcohol  (Claus,  B.  14,  76).  An  isomeride  [157°- 
160°]  is  got  from  B'Etl  and  Mel. 

Benzylo -chloride  B'C^HjCl.  Amorphous. 
B'(C,H,)HPtCl,2aq:  crystalline  (Mazzara,  0. 
IB,  530).— B'(C,H,)2PtCls :  yellow  powder. 

Tolyl-quinine  Cj,„H2j(C,H,)N20j.  Two  modi- 
fications are  formed  by  heating  quinine  with  0- 
toluidine,  and  two  from  p-toluidine.  The  o  and 
p  (a)  modifications  form  oils  soluble  in  ether  ; 
the  0  and^  (|8)  modifications  form  amorphous 
yeUow  powders  insoluble  in  ether,  soluble  in 
chloroform  and  alcohol.  B'^H^Cl^PtCljaq: 
yellow  crystalline  powders  (Glaus  a.  Bottler,  B. 
14,  80). 

Quinopropyline  C^^^p^.  [164°],  Got  by 
heating  sodinm-cupreine  with  PrNO,  and  PrOH 
at  110°  (Grimaux  a.  Arnaud,  Bl. .  [3]  7,  310). 
White  powder. — B'^HjSOjljaq.  Silky  needles. 
[224°].     [o]„  =  229at22°. 

Quinoisopropyliue  [154°].  Formed  in  like 
manner  from  ;erN03.— B'jHjSO,  aq.  S.-3  at  10°. 
[a]D  =  229°. 

Quinoamyline  C^^^^O.^.  [167°].  Formed 
from  sodium-cupreine  and  amyl  chloride  in  amyl 
alcohol  at  105°.  Amorphous. — B'JB^SO,  2aq. 
Needles.  S.  '025  at  11°.  Its  solution  in  dilute 
H2SO4  fluoresces. 

Quinine  sulphonic  acid  02„H23(S0sH)N2O2. 
[209°].  Formed  by  moistening  quinine  tetra- 
sulphate  with  Ac^O,  and  treating  the  product 
with  hot  water  (Hesse,  A.  267,  141).  Small 
white  prisms  (containing  aq  when  air-dried). 
Wd  =  —182°  in  a  2  p.c.  solution  containing  HOI 
(3  mols.).— HjA'^H^PtClj  8aq. 

Qninine  (Iso)-Bulphonic  acid 
C2,H23N202(S03H).  Formed  from  quinine  and 
fuming  HjSO,  (Hesse,  A.  267,  138).  V.  sol. 
water,  forming  a  slightly  acid  Issvorotatory  solu- 
tion with  blue  fluorescence.  Gives  a  dark-green 
colour  with  chlorine-water  and  NHjAq.^ 
HA'HAuClj :  yellow  flocculent  pp. 
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Apoqninine  CieH^NA-  [160^.  la]^= -178° 
in  a  2  p.c.  solution  of  alcohol  (of  97  p.o.)  at  15°. 
[o]d=  —247°  in  water  containing  3HC1.  Formed 
by  heating  quinine  or  oupreine  with  HClAq  at 
140°  (Hesse,  4.  "205,  323,  341 ;  230,  65).  Amor- 
phous  powder  (containing  2aq),  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  GHCl,,  and  hot  water.  A  solution  of  its 
sulphate  shows  no  fluorescence.  Chlorine-water 
and  ammonia  give  a  darl^-green  colour  in  the 
cold.  The  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  dark 
brownish-red  colour  with  PeOla.  Fuming  HClAq 
at  150°  forms  OipHjjGlNjOj  2aq  [160°],  which 
gives  the  salts  B'Afil^  3aq,  B'HjPtClj  2aq,  and 
C„H,,Ao,ClNA  [184°]. 

Salts.— B'HjPt01e3aq.  —  B'HI.  Small 
crystals  (Lippmann  a.  Fleissner,  M.  12,  331). 

Acetyl  derivative  CigHjjAo^NA •  amor- 
phous powder,  sol.  ether  and  alcohol. 

Isoapoquinine  OisH^jNA  [176°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  boiling  alcoholic  potash  on 
CigHjjNjOjSHI  [238°]  (v.  Quininb,  Beacticm  8). 
Crystalline  (Lippmann  a.  Fleissner,  M.  12,  331). 
— B'HjPtClj  aq :  granules,  si.  sol.  water. 

Isoquinine  OjoBL^NA-  [186°].  [»]d=-181° 
in  a  4  p.c.  solution.  Formed  from  the  compound 
CajHj^NABHI  [230°]  [v.  Quinine,  Reaction  9) 
with  alcoholic  potash  (Lippmann  a.  Fleissner, 
M.  12,  332).  Needles  (containing  aq),  v.  e.  sol. 
benzene,  si.  sol.  ether,  v.  si.  sol.  boiling  water. 
Coloured  green  by  chlorine-water  and  ammonia. 
— B'HCl  2aq  :  needles,  v.  sol.  water.— B'2HC1,  m. 
Bol.  water. — B'H^PtClj:  yellow  crystalline  pp. — 
B'jHjSOilOaq  :  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water. — 
B'AgNOj:  needles. 

i((-Cluinine  Ca,Hj<NA-  [191°].  Formed, 
together  with  nichine  OjgHjiN^Oj  (?),  by  heating 
quinine  hydroiodide  with  alcoholic  potash 
(Skraup,  B.  25,  2911).  Lsevorotatory.  Yields 
B'HCl,  B'HNOa,  and  B'^HNOj,  all  si.  sol.  water 
and  readily  crystallised. 

Ghinene  or  Qoinene  v.  Quinigne,  vol.  ii. 
p.  181. 

Homoqninine  v.  Cinchona  bases. 

QUINIHIC    ACID  V.  Methyl  derivative    of 

(B.  3)-0xT-QUIN0IiINE   OABBOXYLIO  ACID. 

QTIINISATIC  ACID  C,H,(NHj).C0.C0.C02H. 
o-Amido-henzoyl-glyoxyUo  acid.  Formed  by 
oxidation  of  (Py.  l,2,3)-tri-oxy-quinoline  with 
FeClj  (Baeyer  a.  Homolka,  B.  16,  2219).  Yellow 
prisms,  v.  sol.  water.  On  reduction  with  zinc- 
dust  and  HOAc  and  exposure  of  the  filtrate  to 
the  air  it  forms  a  dark-blue  colouring  matter. 

Anhydride  CsH.<^°;^°.        [255°-260°]. 

Formed  by  heating  the  acid  at  120°.  Bed 
crystals,  forming  a  red  solution  in  alcohol. 
Eeadily  combines  with  water,  with  re-formation 
of  the  acid.  Dilute  NaOHAq  forms  a  yellow 
solution,  very  quickly  becoming  colourless. 
NaOBt  gives  a  body  crystallising  in  indigo-blue 

needles.      Gives  an    oxim    ^^t'C'^—coH. 
crystallising  in  orange  prisms  [208°]. 

QTTIITIIAITNIG  ACID.  An  acid  occurring  in 
cinchona  bark  (Schwarz,  J.  pr.  56,  76 ;  cf.  Pelle- 
tier  a.  Caventou,  A.  Ch.  [3]  15,  337).  Hygro- 
scopic yellow  mass.  Its  alkaline  solutions  absorb 
oxygen.  Converted  by  boiling  dilute  acids  into 
glucose  and  a  brownish-red  powder  CjsH^Oh, 
which  gives  acetic  and  protocatechuic  acid  when 
lased  with  potash  (Bembold,  A.  143,  270). 


ftUINITE  C^H,  A  «'■«• 
CH(0H)<^^g2-p^^CH(0H).      Bych-oquinont 

hexahydrlde.  Formed,  by  reduction  with  sodium- 
amalgam  in  a  current  of  COj  from  the  product 
of  the  action  of  dilute  H2SO4  on  the  dihydride 
of  di-oxy-terephthalic  ether  (succinyl-sucoinio 
ether)  (Baeyer,  B.  25, 1037, 1840).  V.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol.  Occurs  in  two  modifications, 
trans  [144°]  and  cis  [90°],  which  yield  acetyl 
derivatives  melting  at  106°  {trans)  and  32°  (cis). 
Both  acetyl  derivatives  boil  at  244°.  Qninite  is 
converted  by  HBr  into  di-bromo-benzene  hexa- 
hydride  (trans  [114°],  cis  an  oil),  which  on  heat- 
ing with  quinoline  give  oily  benzene  dihydrida 
(81°),  which  forms  a  tetrabromide  [182°]. 

QVINIZABIN  V.  Sl-OXY-ANTHBAQCINONE. 

QTJINIZINE.  Substances  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  hypothetical  quinizine  were 
subsequently  found  to  be  derivatives  of  phenyl- 
pyrazole.  Thus  oxy-methyl-quinizine  is^oxy- 
phenyl-methyl-pyrazole  (2.  v.). 

QUINOL  V.  Hydboquinone. 

QiriNOLIC  ACID  CsHjNA-  Go*  by  oxida- 
tion of  oinohonine  with  HNO3  (Weidel,  A.  173, 
91 ;  B.  12, 1152).  Woolly  crystals,  almost  insol. 
water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol,  sol.  HClAq.  Alkalis 
give  a  transient  crimson  colour.  Br  and  water 
at  180°  give  hexa-bromo-quinoUne.  HNO3  at 
170°  forms  cinohomeronio  acid. — AgA'. — 
HA'HCl.— HjA'^H^PtClj :  orange  needles. 

QUINOLINE  CjHjN  i.e. 

CH-CH ON^-CH-  C/imoZme.  LeucoUne.  Mol. 
w.  129."  (237-5°)  (Young,  0.  J.  55,  485) ;  (234°) 
(Schiff,  B.  19,  566) ;  (241°  cor.)  (Kretschy,  M.  2, 
80).  S.G.  2  1-106  (0.  de  Coninck,  Bl.  [2]  37, 
208);  2  1-108  (Skraup).  S.V.  139-8  (Schiff). 
Va/pour-pressv/re :  Young.  Heat  of  neutralisa- 
tkm :  Colson,  A.  Ch.  [6]  19,  409.  Absorption  of 
ultra-violet  spectrum:  Hartley,  C.  J.  41,  47. 
Occurs  in  coal-tar  (Runge,  P.  31,  68 ;  Hofmann, 
A.  47,  76  ;  53,  427  ;  74, 15 ;  Greville  Williams, 
Tr.  E.  21  [2] ;  [3]  377 ;  0.  Fischer,  B.  16,  720  ; 
Jacobsen  a.  Reimer,  B.  16, 1084). 

Formation.— 1.  By  distilling  quinine,  oin- 
ohonine, or  strychnine  with  potash  (Gerhardt, 
A.  42,  310  ;  44,  279  ;  0.  de  Coninck, 
C.  B.  94,  87 ;  Bl.  [2]  35,  296).  Quinoline  free 
from  homologues  is  got  from  oinchonine  by 
treatment  with  potash  and  CuO  (Wyschnegrad- 
sky,  B.  13,  2818).— 2.  By  passing  allyl-aniline 
over  heated  PbO  (Konigs,  B..12,  453).— 8.  From 
hydrooarbostyril  (vol.  i.  p.  180)  by  treatment 
with  PCI5  and  reduction  of  the  product  with  HI 
and  HOAc  (Baeyer,  B,  12,  1320).— 4.  By  distil- 
lation of  acrolein-aniline  (Konigs,  B.  13,  911). — 
5.  By  distilling  anU-uvitonio  acid  with  soda- 
lime  (Bottinger,  B.  13,  2165).— 6.  By  heating  a 
mixture  of  nitro-benzene,"  aniline,  glycerin,  and 
HjSOi  for  three  hours  with  inverted  condenser 
(Skraup,  M.  1,  316;  2,  189,  535).— 7.  By  heating 
its  carboxylic  acids  with  lime. — 8.  By  adding  a 
few  drops  of  NaOHAq  to  a  cold  dilute  solution 
of  equimoleoular  quantities  of  o-amido-benzoio 
aldehyde  and  acetic  aldehyde  (Friedlander  a. 
Gohring.B.  16, 1833).— 9.  By  heating  the  hydro- 
chloride of  quinoline  tetrahydride  with  water 
and  Hg(OAc)j  at  150°  (Tafel,  B.  25,  1623).— 10. 
By  fusing  methyl-acetanilide  with  ZnCl,  at  290° 
(Piotet,  B.  23, 1903), 
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Preparation. — A  mixture  of  aniline  (38  pts.), 
glycerin  (120  pts.),  nitro-benzene  (24  pts.)  and 
HjSO,  (100  pts.)  is  heated  with  inverted  con- 
denser. Potash  is  then  added,  and  the  base  dis- 
tilled ovei  with  steam  and  fractionally  distilled. 
It  may  be  further  purified  by  means  of  the  acid 
sulphate  and  freed  from  aniline  by  oxidation  or 
by  treatment  in  acid  solution  with  NaNOj.  The 
yield  is  60  p.o.  (Skraup). 

ProperSies. — Colourless  liquid  with  peculiar 
odour,  slowly  becoming  yellow.  V.  si.  sol.  water, 
miscible  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  CSj.  Quinoline 
is  very  hygroscopic,  forming  the  hydrate 
(C5HjN)23aq,  which  becomes  turbid  on  warming 
jHoogewerfE  a.  Van  Dorp,  B.  T.  C.  1, 1,  107).  It 
is  antiseptic,  antipyretic,  and  antizymotic" 
(Donath,  B.  14, 178).  Quinoline  separated  from 
solutions  of  its  salts  dissolves  in  excess  of  MH, 
or  ammonium  carbonate,  but  not  in  NaOH  or 
Na^COj.  Iodine  in  KI  gives  a  brown  pp.,  insol. 
HOlAq.  Phosphomolybdio  acid  a  yellowish- 
white  pp.,  sol.  NHjAq.  Picric  acid  a  yellow 
amorphous  pp.  HgClj  a  white  pp.,  sol.  HOlAq. 
KjHglj  a  yellow  amorphous  pp.,  changed  to  yellow 
needles  on  adding  HOI.  K^CrjO,  gives  crystals, 
sol.  excess.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  an  amor- 
phous orange  pp.  (Donath,  B.  14,  1769).  On 
shaking  with  cone.  CuSOjAq  a  green  pp. 
(CuSO,)2(Cu02Hj)34aq  is  got  (Borsbach,  B.  23, 
924 ;  c/.  Lachoviteh,  M.  10,  884).  NaOBr  gives 
no  reaction  (Denig^s,  0.  B- 107,  662).  Quinoline 
forms  very  soluble  crystalline. compounds  with 
NaHSOj  (Brunck  a.  Graebe,  B.  15,  1785).  It 
combines  with  iodoform  (Rhoussopoulos,  B.  16, 
202). 

Beactions. — 1.  On  passing  through  a  red-hot 
tube  it  yields  (;3)-diquinolyl  (Zimmermann  a. 
Miiller,  B.  17,  1965).— 2.  On  boiling  with  sodiam 
or  sodium-amalgam  it  is  converted  into '  diquino- 
line,'  which  forms  a  scarlet  hydrochloride  which 
dyes  silk  a  transient  orange  (Greville  Williams, 
Pr.  31,  536;  C.  N.  37,  85).— 8.  Eeduced  by  tin 
and  HCLAq  to  quinoline  tetrahydride  (244°) 
(Wysohnegradsky,  Bl.  [2]  34,  339).— 4.  Zinc- 
dust  and  NHgAq  or  alcohol  and  sodium-amalgam 
give  the  tetrahydrides  of  quinoline  and  of  di- 
quinoline  (Konigs,  B.  14,  99). — 6.  Oxidised  by 
bleaching-powder  or  other  hypochlorites  to  oxy- 
quinoUne  (carbostyril)  and  chloro-oxy-quinoline 
(Erlenmeyer,  B.  19,  489  ;  Einhorn  a.  Lauoh,  A. 
243,  342).  Chlorine  passed  into  its  solution  in 
HOAc  forms  tri-chloro-oxy-oarbostyril. — 6.  On 
heating  with  SbClj  at  170°-400°  and  passing  in 
chlorine,  the  products  are  OjOl,  and  CjCl,  (Smith 
a.  Davis,  0.  /.  41,  413). — 7.  Bromine  (2  pts.) 
added  to  a  mixture  of  quinoline  (1  pt.)  and  water 
(3  pts.)  forms  the  tetrabromide  OsHjNBrj, 
which  crystallises  from  chloroform  in  very  un- 
stable red  needles,  and  is  converted,  by  heating 
with  alcohol,  into  CgHjNBrjHBr  [86°]  crystal- 
lising in  red  prisms,  insol.  chloroform,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  decomposed  at  180°  into  HBr 
and  bromo-qninoline-hydrobromide  (Grimaux, 
Bl.  [2]  38,  125  ;  C.  B.  95,  85).  Bromine  added 
to  an  ethereal  solution  of  quinoline  forms  the  di- 
bromide  CeH^NBrj, yielding  B'HOl  [100°-105°] 
and  B'HBr  [88°  cor.],  which  form  red  crystals 
(Claus  a.  CoUischonn,  B.  19,  2765).— 8.  KMnO^ 
in  alkaline  solution  forms  pyridine  dicarboxylic 
acid  (Hoogewerff  a.  Van  Dorp,  B.  T.  0. 1,  1, 107; 
ef.  Dewar,  Pr.  26,  65).   EMuO^  and  cono.HsSO^ 


also  give  qninolinic  acid.  EMnO^  and  dilutd 
HjSO^  form  quinoline  (B.  3)-oarboxylio  acid,  di- 
quinolyl  being  an  intermediate  product  (Georgie- 
vitoh,  M.  12,  312).— 9.  H,S04  at  220°  forms  the 
[B.  4)-sulphomc  acid ;  at  250°'  the  (B.  2)-sul. 
phonic  acid  is  produced  (Georgievitch,  M.  8, 
578, 641). — 10.  Oxygen  passed  through  platinised 
asbestos  containing  quinoline  and  quinoline  hy- 
drochloride at  190°  forms  (o)-diquinolyl.  Oxygen 
acting  on  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  quinoline 
hydrochloride  forms  {Py.  3 ;  B.  2)-diquinolyl 
and  jp-amido-(P^.  3)-phenyl-quinoline,  while 
quinoline  and  o-toluidine  hydrochloride  are  con- 
verted by  oxygen  into  amido-phenyl-methyl- 
quinoline  (Weidel,  M.  8,  120;  9,  99).— 11. 
p-Amido-phenyl-quinoline  is  also  formed  by 
heating  quinoline  hydrochloride  with  aniline. — 
12.  BzCl  at  240°  gives  (j3)-diquinolyl.— 13. 
Alloxan  added  to  a  solution  of  quinoline  saturated 
with  SO2  forms  E'CANjO^SOaHj  crystallising 
in  yellowish  prisms  (Pellizzari,  A.  248,  150). — 
14.  SiClj  forms  (CaH^Nj^SiClj  (Harden,  C.  /.  51, 
40).  SlP,  forms  (C8H,N)32SiF4,  crystallising  in 
needles  (Gomey  a.  Jackson,  Am.  10,  176). — 15. 
Nitroso-di-methyl-aniline  and  hydrogen  cyanide 
form  B'(C8H4(N0).NMe2)2HCy,  crystallising  in 
golden  plates  (Lippmann  a.  Fleissner,  M.  6, 
543).  — 16.  Glycerin  dichlorhydrin  forms 
(OgH,N)C,H3Cl,  which  is  deliquescent  and  forms 
(B'CjHjCl)  jPtCl^  and  E'CaHjAuOlj.— 17.  Ethylene 
chloride  at  100°  forms  B'^C^HjClj,  crystallising  in 
needles,  yielding  B'fifi^§tClg  (Rhoussopoulos, 
B.  16,  879).— 18.  Ethylene  bromide  (1  mol.) 
heated  with  quinoline  (1  mol.)  at  80°  forms  the 
bromo-ethylo-bromide  B'BrOjHjBr,  crystallising 
from  alcohol  in  needles  and  yielding  E'ClC^H^Br 
and  (B'C102H4Br),PtCl4  (Berend,  B.  14,  1349). 
Ethylene  bromide  (1  mol.)  with  quinoline  (2 
mols.)  at  40°  forms  B'CjHjBr^  aq  crystallising 
from  alcohol  in  needles. — 19.  By  heating  quinol- 
ine (16  g.)  with  glyoolic  chlorhydrin  (10  g.)  and 
water  (10  0.0.)  for  3  days  at  100°  there  is  formed 
B'Cl.OjHjOH,  crystallising  from  alcohol-ether  in 
splendid  prisms  (Wurtz,  Pr.  33,  452 ;  C.  B.  95, 
263;  96, 1269).  It  is  hygroscopic,  v.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  On  boiling  with  moist 
Ag.jO  it  forms  a  caustic  liquid  that  soon  turns 
crimson.  It  yields  B'(C2H40H)AuCl4,  crystal- 
lising in  minute  pointed  hexagons,  and  also 
B'(C,H40H)C16HgCl,,  and  (B'(0,H40H)Cl)jPtOl4. 
20.  Iodoform  (1  mol.)  heated  with  quinoline 
(2  mols.)  for  8  days  at  100°  forms  B'^CH^I^ 
crystallising  in  long  needles  [132°]  (Rhousso- 
poulos, B.  16,  202,  880,  2004).  It  is  converted 
by  AgCl  into  B'jCHjOlj  [168°],  which  gives 
B'jCHjPtClj.  Iodoform  (1  mol.)  added  to  quinol- 
ine (3  mols.)  in  ethereal  solution  forms  B'jCHIj 
crystallising  in  needles  [65°],  not  afEected  by 
AgCl. — 21.  Chloro-acetic  acid  forms  quinoline- 
betaine  CnHgNO,  [171°],  which  separates  from 
alcohol  in  thick  crystals  (containing  aq)  and 
forms  (C„H„NOj)jH2PtCla2aq  (Geriohten,  B.  15, 
1254  ;  Rhoussopoulos,  B.  16,  2006).— 22.  Chloro- 
acetic  ether  forms  CjHjNCl.CHj.COjEt  crystal- 
lising in  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  converted  by 
moist  AgjO  into  quinoline.  It  yields  the  salt 
(C,3H„N02)jH2Pt01s.  —  23.  Chloral  in  ether 
forms  CsH^NCaHClaO  aq  [66°],crystamsing  from 
benzene  (Rhoussopoulos,  B.  16,  881).  It  is  insol. 
water  and  decomposed  by  alcohol.  It  yields 
(C,H,NC2HCl,Oaq)23Pt01i.  —  24,   Beaorcin  at 
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100°  forms  (C.H^NjjCAOj,  [102°],  S.  -25  in  the 
cold  (Hook,  B.  16,  886).  It  orystaUiaes  from 
dilute  alcohol  in  silvery  plates,  decomposed  by 
HOlAq.— 25.  PhthaUc  anhydride  at  150°  forms 
'quino-phthalone'  0,,HsNOj  [235°]  {Traub,  B. 
16,  297). 

Salts.  —  B'HCl.  [94°].  Deliquescent 
nodules,  t.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  hot 
ether  (0.  de  Ooninck,  Bl.  [2]  37,  208).— 
B'jH^tOl.  2aq  [225°]  (Skraup)  ;  [218°]  (LeU- 
mann,  4.  237,  328).— B'jHjPtCls  aq.  S.  -07  at 
11°.— B'jPtClj :  insoluble  powder.— B'^H^PtOl,.— 
B'HAuClj.  Canary-yellow  needles.— B'HCdCla  aq. 
— B'CdCLj:  white  pp.— B'HgCl^.  Pearly  plates 
(Bromeis,  4.  52,  136).— B'jH.;EgOl4  2aq.  [91°]. 
Monoclinio  crystals. — B'jHjPdCl,.  Crystals. — 
B'H2SnCl,2aq:  needles.— B'HSnClj.  [127°]. 
Thin  needles.  —  B'^H^SnCV  [above  240°].  — 
B'jHjUrOjOl, :  yellow  prisms.  —  B'SbClj.  — 
B'HSbCl^.-B'sH3BiCl,.-B',HaZn0l4.-B'jZnClj. 
— B'HCUOl.  [118°]  (Ostermayer).  Yellow  pp., 
converted  by  ammonia  into  explosive  B'NHjI 
(Dittmar,  B.  18,  1613).— B'ICl.  [160°].  SmaU 
white  needles  (Piotet  a.  ErafEt,  Bl.  [3]  7,  73).— 
B'Br.;aCl.  [100°-105°].  Orange  crystals  (Glaus, 
B.  19,  2766).— B'HMnCls:  rose-red  needles 
(Borsebach,  B.  28,  438).— B'HFeCl,.  [150°]. 
Formed  by  adding  HCl  to  a  solution  containing 
quinoHne  and  FeClj  (B.).  Small  needles,  decom- 
posed by  boiling  water. — ^B'^CoCl^ :  blue  triolinic 
crystals. — ^B'jCuClj:  nearly  black  crystals. — 
B'CufOAo),.  [above  240°].  Green  crystalline 
powder. — B'^Znlj:  white  powder,  si.  sol.  cold 
water.— B'jZaBrj.-B'CdBrj.-B'CdIj.—B',,CdL,. 
— B'HgBr^  [204°].— B'Hglj.  [168°].— B'Br^. 
[92°-100°].  Bed  crystals  (Lubavin,  J.  B.  18, 
484).— B'Br,.  Bed  needles.— B'HBTj.  [86°].- 
B'Br^HCl.  [100°-105°].— B'L,.  [90°].  Formed 
by  adding  I  .to  a  solution  of  quinoUne  in  OS^ 
(Glaus  a.  Istel,  £.15,  824).  Dark-green  lustrous 
needles.— B'Htg.  [67°].  Ppd.  by  adding  I  in 
EI  to  a  solution  of  quinoline  sulphate  (Dafert, 
M.  4,  509).  Green  crystalline  pp.,  sol.  alcohol 
and  benzene.— B'HjSO^.  [164°].  S.  (alcohol)  2 
at  18° ;  11  at  78°  (Erakau,  J.  B.  17,  364).  Deli- 
quescent crystals.  —  B'jHjCrjO,.  [c.  167°]. 
Yellow  needles  (from  hot  water).  S.  -36  at  10°. 
— B'HNOa.  Needles  (from  alcohol),  v.  soL 
water,  insol.  ether.  —  B'^AgNOj :  needles.  — 
B'2Hg(N03)2 :  white  crystalline  precipitate.  — 
B'2(HN0s).i0e(N03)4 :  orange-red  plates  (G.  Wil- 
liams, O.  N.  58, 199).— B'jHjSiFj.  Long  needles 
(Gomey  a.  Jackson,  Am.  10,  176). -B'H^OA- 
Silky  needles  (from  alcohol).  Decomposes  at 
100°  (Williams).— B'jHgOyj :  long  needles  (from 
water)  (H.  Sohifl,  A.  131,  112).— Tartrate 
B',4G4H,08.  [125°]  (Friese,  B.  14,  2805).— 
Cyanurate  B'sEfi^'^aO,.  Crystals  (Claus, 
J.  pr.  [2]  38,  226).  -  B'HS0y(Gr(SGy)3NH3). 
BedlameUsB,  si.  sol.  hot  water  (Christensen,  J.pr. 
[2;f  45,  365).  —  Picrate:  [203°].  —  o-Oxy- 
benzoate  B'OjHsO,.    Crystalline  powder. 

Alhylo -iodides.  According  to  Decker 
(B.  24,  690)  the  alkylo-iodides  B'EI  are  con- 
verted by  alkalis  into  the  hydroxides  B'BOH 
which  are  readily  oxidised  by  the  air  to  orystal- 

line  oxy-i'-alkyl-quinolines  C8H,<^jjjj"j^q, which 

melt  about  100°.  The  cyanines  may  be  con- 
sidered as  derived  from  one  molecule  of  alkyl- 
quinoUne  and  oije  molecule  of  oxy-v-alkylrquin- 


oline.  The  alkylo-hy^roxides  are  converted  by 
warming  with  alcohols  B'OH  into  compounds 
B'EOB'. 

Methylo-chloride  B'MeClaq.  [126°]. 
On  heating  with  ZnCLj  at  180°  it  is  converted 
into  a  base  C^U^'Sfi  [72°-75°]  (above  360°), 
crystallising  in  large  trimetrio  prisms,  and 
yielding  a  hydrochloride  [112°]  and  the  double 
salts  Ca,Ha,NjOHAuCl,  and  {0^ii^'SJO)^^tOl„ 
[190°]  nearly  insol.  water  (Ostermayer,  B.  18, 
593).— B'jMejPtClj.  [230°].  Yellow  plates.— 
B'MeAuCl^.  [205°].  —  B'MeGlICl.  [112°]. 
Formed  by  adding  IGl  to  the  methylo-chloride 
in  aqueous  solution.    Large  yellow  plates. 

Methylo-tribromide  B'MeBrj.  [128°]. 
Orange-red  plates.  Converted  by  picric  acid 
solution  into  B'MeOC3H2(N02)j  [164°]. 

Methylo-iodide  B'Mel.  [73°]  (La  Cdste, 
B.  15, 192 ;  Pictet,  B.  23, 1903),  Large  crystals. 
Converted  by  moist  AgjO  into  a  strongly  alka- 
line solution  of  the  hydroxide  B'MeOH.  Aqueous 
NaOH  in  the  cold  converts  B'Mel  into  the 
oxide  B'jMejO,  a  white  powder,  reconverted  by 
HI  into  B'Mel  (possibly  oxy-y-methyl-quinoline) 
(La  Coste;  Claus,  B.  15,  475;  Bernthsen,  B.  18, 
29 ;  Decker,  B.  24,  690).  Potash,  even  in  cold 
aqueous  solution,  forms  an  oil  probably  contain- 
ing methyl-quinoline  (lepidine)  (Skraup,  Sitz. 
W.  [2]  81,  593).  By  the  action  of  EOH  on  a 
mixture  of  B'Mel  (2  pts.)  and  the  methylo- 
iodide  of  (Py.  l)-methyl-quiuoline  (1  pt.) 
there  is  formed  di-methyl-cyanine  iodide 
CjiHjjNjI,  orystaUising  in  oblong  green  tablets, 
[291°],  si.  sol.  water,  forming  a  reddish-blue 
solution  (HoogewerfE  a.  Van  Dorp,  B.  T.  0.  2, 
317 ;  3,  337).  The  alcoholic  solution  is  violet, 
with  green  fluorescence.  Its  solution  in  acids  is 
yellow.  The  aqueous  solution  is  decolourised  by 
COj,  the  colour  re-appearing  on  boiling.  The 
corresponding  CjiHuNjCl  5aq  [c.  300]  forms 
C2,H,sNjGl(HPtCl5)  ^aq  as  yellow  crystals.  Quin- 
oline methylo-iodide  is  oxidised  by  alkaline 
EjFeCyj  to  oxy-metbyl-quinoline  or  v-methyl- 

quinolone  O.H,<^^g;^^   [72°]  (324°   at  728 

mm.)  (Decker,  J.  pr.  [2]  46,  81 ;  cf.  Bernthsen  a. 
Hess,  B.  18,  37,  who  took  it  for  di-methyl-di- 
quinolyl ;  Ostermayer,  B.  18,  591).  This  body 
is  also  got  from  carbostyril  and  Mel  (Fried- 
lander  a.  Miiller,  B.  20,  2009).  It  deliquesces 
with  water,  forming  an  oil.  Hydrochloride 
[112°]. 

Ethylo-ohloride  B'EtClaq.  [98°].  Large 
trimetric  tables  (Glaus  a.  Tosse,  B.  16,  1277).— 
B'aEtjPtCl..    [226°].    Yellow  pp. 

Ethylo-bromide  WKiiSr  aq^.  [80°].  Tri- 
metrio tables.  By  the  action  of  {Py.  1) -methyl- 
quinoline  ethylo-bromide  it  is  converted  into  di- 
ethyl-oyanine  bromide  OjjHjjNjBr  or  023H25N2Br, 
crystallising  in  small  needles,  not  melted  at  290°, 
forming  a  blue  solution  in  alcohol. 

Ethylo-iodide  B'Btl.  [118°]  (Spalteholz, 
B.  16, 1851) ;  [160°]  (Hoogewerff  a.  Dorp,  B.  T.  C. 
2,  321).  Monoclinic  crystals.  At  280°  it  yields 
(7)-ethyl-quinoline  and  di-ethyl-quinoline 
(Eeher,  B.  19,  2996).  Moist  AgjO  forms  strongly 
alkaline  B'EtOH,  which  is  sol.  water  and  resini- 
fied  by  atmospheric  oxidation.  On  heating 
B'Etl  (2  pts.)  with  {Py.  8)-methyl-quinoline 
ethylo-iodide  (1  pt.)  and  alcoholic  potash,  there  is 
formed  di-ethyl-isoeyanine  iodide  C^^N^ 
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(Hoogewerff  a.  Van  Dorp,  B.  T.  0.  3,  344)  or 
CjsHjsNjI  (Spalteholz,  B.  16, 1851).  This  body 
forms  lustrous  green  prisms  (containing  iaq  or 
I  EtOH  or  I  EtOH  l^aq)  melting  at  152°.  It  is 
insol.  ether,  b1.  sol.  water,  and  forms  a  crimson 
solution  in  alcohol.  By  the  action  of  KOH  on 
a  mixture  of  B'Etl  and  {Py.  l)-methyl-quinpliue 
ethylo-iodide  there  is  formed  di-ethyl-cyanine 
iodide  OjsHjjNjI  [273°],  crystallising  in  green 
prisms  (Hoogewerff  a.  Van  Dorp,  B.  T.  0.  2, 
817).     Quinoline  ethylo-iodide  is  oxidised  by 

alkaline  K^FeCy.  to  O.H^<^^^;g^        (317°) 

(Decker,  J.  pr.  [2]  47, 86),  which  body  is  also  got 
from  carbostyril  and  EtI  (Friedlander  a.  Wein- 
berg, B.  18,  1530).  Solidifies  at  -20°. 
0,H,NEtIHgCyj.  [138°].  Needles  (from  water). 
CsHjNEtBrHgCyj.  [155°].  Crystals  (from 
alcohol)  (Glaus,  A.  269,  271). 

Ethylo-niirate  B'EtNOj.  [89°  uncor.]. 
Large  trimetrio  crystals  (Glaus,  B.  16, 1277). 

Propylo-chlori^e  BTrClaij.  [o.95°](hy- 
drated);  [135°]  (anhydrous).  Golonrless crystals 
(Glaus  a.  CoUischonn,  B.  19,  2504).  Grystallises 
from  chloroform  in  prisms  (containing  CHGlj) 
[79°].  V.  e.  sol.  water.— BTrClBrj.  [85°  uncor.]. 
Orange-red  radiating  crystalline  mass. — B'BrCl]^. 
[62°].    Brown  crystals. 

Propyl-bromide  B'PrBr2aq.  [66°uncor.] 
(hydrated) ;  [148°  uncor.]  (anhydrous).  Formed 
by  heating  quinoline  with  PrBr  and  a  little 
(10  p.c.)  alcohol  at  100°.  Tables,  v.  e.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol.  The  anhydrous  crystals 
(obtained  from  absolute  alcohol)  are  very  deli- 
quescent. Crystals  obtained  from  chloroform 
(containing  CHCy  melt  at65°-129°.— B'PrGl^Br. 
[o.  60°].  Formed  by  passing  dry  01  into  a  solu- 
tion of  B'PrBr  in  chloroform.  Small  sulphur- 
yellow  plates.  Unstable.— B'PrBra.  [93°]. 
Formed  by  adding  Br  to  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solution  of  B'PrBr.  Triclinio  garnet-red  crystals. 
Yields  (Py.  3)-bromo-qninoline  on  heating. — 
B'PrBrlj.  [60°  uncor.].  Formed  by  evaporating 
a  mixture  of  I  in  ether  and  B'PrBr  in  alcohol. 
Lustrous  brown  needles. —  B'PrBrlj.  [49°]. 
Slender,  nearly  black,  needles  with  green 
reflex. 

Propylo-iodide  B'PrL  [145°].  Small 
yellow  crystals.  Not  hygroscopic.  Crystallises 
from  chloroform  with  GHClj,  parJiaUy  melting 
at  92°.  —  B'PrCLjI.  [87°].  Sulphur-yeUow 
needles.— B'PrClJ.  [145°].  Converted  by  long 
boiling  with  water  into  B'PrOl.-B'PrBrJ.  [77°]. 
Triclinio  orange  tables.— B'PrBrJ.  [48°-58°]. 
Very  unstable  orange  powder.— BTrlj.  [62°]. 
Very  stable  bronzy  brown  prisms.  —  B'Prlj. 
[50°].    Stable  tables. 

Iso-amylo-chloride  B'CsHuOl. — 
B'2(C5H„)jPt01e.    [220°].  Yellow  crystalline  pp. 

Iso-amylo-hromide  E'CgHnBraq..  [87°] 
(hydrated) ;  [140°]  (anhydrous)  (Olaua  a.  Tosse, 
B.  16,  1277). 

Isoamylo-iodide  E'C^H,,!.  [185°]. 
YeUow  monocHnic  needles  (Perkin,  0.  /.  14, 
246  ;  Nadler  a.  Merz,  J.  pr.  100,  129  ;  Greville 
WiUiams,  0.  N.  1861,  219 ;  Hoogewerff  a.  Van 
Dorp,  B.  T.  G.  2,  40 ;  3,  352  ;  Arzruni,  B.  T.  C. 
4,  62).  Does  not  form  cyanine  on  treatment 
with  potash  unless  it  contains  the  isoamylo- 
iodide  of  (Py.  l)-methyl-quinoline,  in  which 
case  di-isoamyl-cyaniije  iodide  CjjHjjNjl 


[o.  100°]  is  produced.  This  body  orystalUses  in 
lustrous  green  monoolinio  crystals  (containing 
4aq) ;  a:b:c  =  2-379:l:l-669 ;  i3  =  88°  45'.  It  also 
forms  brass-yeUow  crystals.  It  is  very  hygro- 
scopic, nearly  insol.  ether,  si.  sol.  CHOI3, 
acetone,  and  isoamyl  alcohol.  It  is  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  forming  a  deep-blue  solution.  Iodine 
converts  it  into  C^B.,^!!,  [189°],  which  is  si. 
sol.  alcohol,  V.  sol.  acetone,  forming  blue  solu- 
tions. The  solution  of  di-isoamyl-cyanine 
iodide  in  HClAq  is  colourless,  and  deposits  on 
evaporation  colourless  scales  of  C25H35N2I2HCI, 
which  at  100°  gives  off  HOI,  leaving  bronzed 
OjgHjsNjIHCl.  Moist  Ag^O  forms  uncrystal- 
Hsable  Cj,H35Nj(OH).  Alcohol  and  AgCl  pro- 
duce CjgHasNjCHaq,  crystallising  in  long  blue 
prisms,  and  yielding  (OjBHasNjC^jPtCli.  Alcohol 
and  AgNOs  give  C29H35N2(NOs)  aq,  which  forma 
lustrous  needles  giving  a  blue  aqueous  solution 
and  yielding  colourless  02gHs5N2(NO3)2H01  and 
blue  C2jH35N2(N03)HGl.  Alcoholic  ammonium 
sulphide  converts  the  nitrate  into  reddish- 
yellow  monoclinic  crystals  of  O5SHSJN4S3O2,  whi,oh 
yields  C58Hs,N4S3Cli2PtOl4  as  an  orange  pp. 
(N.  a.  M.).  HjSO,  converts  di-isoamyl-cyaniua 
iodide  into  (Oj9H35N2)2S04  2aq,  crystallising  from 
hot  water  in  blue  needles. 

AUylo-iodide  E'CaH^I.  [177-5°]  (Pictet, 
O.  B.  95,  800). 

Benzylo-chloride  B'C,H,C18aq.  [65°]. 
Triclinio  tablets.  It  crystallises  also  as 
B'C,H,C1 2aq  [180°]  in  trimetric  crystals  (Glaus, 
B.  13,  2045  ;  16,  1279 ;  18,  1305).  V.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  KMnO,  oxidises  it  to 
benzyl-o-amido-benzoic  acid  and  its  formyl 
derivative.  By  treatment  with  KOH  or  Agfi  it 
is  converted  into  a  strong  base,  v.  sol.  water. 
Excess  of  KOH  ppts.  an  oil  which  turns  red  in 
air.  The  benzylo-hydroxide  yields  quinoline  on 
distillation  (Bernthsen  a.  Hess,  B.  18,  35). 
Mercuric  chloride  yields  a  crystalline  pp. 
[142°].— (B'CjHjjjPtClj.  [246°].  Yellow  pp.— 
B'CjHjClBrj.  [92°].  Crystalline.- B'C^H^BrClj. 
[80°].  Yellow  needles.— B'CjH^Bra.  [100°]. 
Orange  prisma.— B'tC,H,Brl2.  [110°].  Dark- 
violet  needles. 

Phenacylo-bromide  B'Br.CHjBz.  [115°- 
165°].  Needles,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  v.  si. 
sol.  ether  (Bamberger,  B.  20,  3840).— B'HNOa'. 

Beferenees. — Amido-,  Beomo-,  Bkomo-amido-, 
Bbomo-niibo-,  CuiiObo-,  Chlobo-niibo-,  I0D0-, 
N1TB0-,  OxY-AMiDO-,  and  Oxy-  quinolinbs. 

Diquiuoliue  v.  Diqcinoltii. 

Isoquinoline  CjHjN  i.e.  CeH4<;^^:^^.  [23°]. 

(241°  i.V.).  Occurs,  as  well  as  quinoline,  in 
coal-tar  (Hoogewerff  a.  Van  Dorp,  B.  T.  0.  4, 
125,285;  5,305). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  HI  at  230' 
or  of  zinc-dust  in  a  current  of  H  at  a  low  red 
heat  upon  the  di-ohloro-  derivative  [123°]  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  POGI3  on  the  imide  of 

0-carboxy-phenyl-aoetio     acid     CjH^^^q  ^TiTl 

(Gabriel,  B.  18,8470;  19,1656,2361;  Le  Blane, 
B.  21,  2299).— 2.  Together  with  di-isoquinolyl, 
which  yields  B'jHjPtCl,  [177°]  by  distilling 
benzylidene-ethyl-amine  (Pictet  a.  Popovioi,  B. 
25,  733). — 3.  By  heating  isocarbostyril  or  its 
carbo^yliQ  acid  with  zinc-dust  in  a  current  of 
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hydrogen  (Bamberger  a.  Kitsohelt,  B.  25,  1146 ; 
Zinoke,  B.  25,  1497). 

Prc^erties. -UygioBooyia  tables.  Yields 
phthalio  and  oinohomeronio  acids  on  oxidation 
by  KMnO^.  Tin  and  HClAq  give  a  tetra-hydride. 
Forms  crystalline  compounds  with  HgClj  and 
AgNO,.  Bromine  in  ether  gives  OjHjNBr^, 
[82°],  which  forms  very  unstable  OsHjNBrjHBr, 
[o.  133°],  converted  at  200°  into  bromo-iso- 
quinoline  [40°]  (Bdinger,  J.  pr.  [2]  43,  191). 

Salts.— B'jHjPtCle2aq.  [264°].  Keddish- 
yellow  crystals.— B'HAuCl^.  [225°].  Yellow 
needles.— B'HgOlj.  [165°].  White  needles.— 
B'HjSO^.  [206°] — B'HjCrjO,:  needles.— 
PiorateB'C.HjNA-    [223°].    Yellow  needles. 

Methylo-iodide  B'Uelaq.  [160°].  Flat 
yellowish  needles.  Treatment  with  AgCl  and 
platinio  chloride  gives  (B'MeG^^PtCl,  [240°] 
(Clans,  J.  pr.  [2]  38,  492).  KOHAq  added  to 
B'Mel  forms  an  oily  base  which  yields 
(B'MeCl)jPtCl4  6aq.       Oxidised     by     alkaline 

KsFeOy^to  v-methyl-isoquinoline  C«H^<^^^-^^g 

[40°]  (319°),  sol.  water,  and  yie'ldmg 
B'HJPtOl,  2aq  (Decker,  J.pr.  [2]  47,  37). 

Ethylo-iodideB'MI.  [147°].  YeUowish- 
red  tables.  Yields  ethyl-phthalimide  on  oxida- 
tion.   Gives  (B'BtC^jPtCl,. 

Benzylo-chloride  B'C,H,C1.  V.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether  (Goldschmidt, 
M.  9,  678).  Yields  benzyl-phthalimide  [115°] 
on  oxidation  by  KMnOi  in  a  solution  kept 
neutral  by  HCl. 

Phenacylo-bromide  B'BrCH^Bz.  [205°]. 
Formed  from  isoquinoline  and  «-bromo-aoeto- 
phenone  dissolved  in  benzene  (G.).  Prisms 
(from  alcohol),  v.  sol.  water.  AgNOj  forms 
B'N0a(CH2B2)  crystallising  in  needles. 

Diqninoline  v.  DicmmoiiYU. 

aUIlTOLI»E  (B.  1).CAEB0XTIIC  ACID 
(?H:C(COJH).C.CH:CH       ^   ■    t  '   . 

CH-CH— —  G N-GH'      Qv^nom^    ana-caro- 

oxylio  acid.  Quinolme-m-earboxylic  acid. 
[357°]. 

Formation. — 1.  Together  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  the  {B.  3)-acid  by  heating  wt-amido- 
benzoic  acid  with  glycerin,  H^SOj,  and  m-nitro- 
benzoic  acid  (Schlosser  a.  Skraup,  M.  2,  518 ;  7, 
519). — 2.  By  saponifying  its  nitrile,  which  is  got 
bydistiLUng  sodium  quinoline  {B.  1)-  or  {B.  4)- 
Eulphonate  with  KCy  (BedaU  a.  Fischer,  B.  14, 
2574 ;  15,  683,  1980).— 3.  By  heating  quinoline 
{B.  l,4)-di-carbozylio  acid  (Skraup  a.  Brunner, 
M.  7, 153). 

Properties. — White  crystalline  powder,  sol. 
dilute  acids  and  alkalis,  insol.  ether  and  benzene, 
T.  si.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Salts. — HA'HCl  l|aq  :  white  needles. — 
(HA')jHjPtCls :  yellow  plates.  —  CaA'^  2aq.  — 
OaHA'j  6aq :  needles.  —  HO.GuA'  2aq :  minute 
violet  plates,  insol.  water. — AgA' :  crystalline  pp. 

Nitrile  C,H„N.CN.  [88°].  (above  860°). 
Formed  as  above  and  also  from  {B.  l)-amido- 
guinoline  by  diazotisation  and  treatment  with 
CuGy^  (Freydl,  M.  8,  581).    Crystals,  si.  sol.  Aq. 

Tetrahydride  C,„H„NOj.  [147°].  Formed 
by  reducing  the  acid  with  tin  and  HCl  (Fischer 
a.  Korner,  B.  17,  765).  Yields  a  crystalline 
nitrosamine  CjjHioNjjOa.    [186°]. 

i/i-lBomeride  OjoH^NOj.  [338°].  Perhaps 
identipal  with  the  preceding.    Forqied  by  warijx- 


ing  quinoline  with  w-amido-benzoio  acid,  nitro- 
benzene, glycerin,  and  H2SO4  (Lellmaun  a.  Alt, 
A.  237,  318).  Got  also  by  saponifying  its 
nitrile  which  is  formed  by  fusing  sodium  quinol- 
ine ifi-ana-sulphonate  with  KCy  in  a  current  of 
hot  air  (Lellmann,  B.  20,  1449 ;  21, 397).  Snowy 
powder.— HA'HCl  aq — H„A'„H»PtCl. :  needles.— 
ZnA'j.— AgA'. 

Tetrahydride  0,„H„NOj.  [147°].  Got 
by  reducing  the  acid  or  bromo-quinoline  carb- 
oxylic  acid  with  tin  and  HClAq.— HA'HCl  aq. 

Nitrile  C,HeN.Cy.  [89°].  Needles  (con- 
taming  l^aq),  melting  at  70°.    Effloresces,  and 

then    contains    ^aq    and    melts    at    74-5°.  

B'jEjjPtClj :  needles. 

Quinoline  IB.  2)-caTbozylic  acid 
C02H.0=CH.C.GH:CH     o   •    7-  1      ,. 

CH-CH  b N-CH'    y"*'*°^*''8,-p-carooxyMB 

acid.  [291°].  Formed  by  heating  ^-amido- 
benzoic  acid  with  glycerin,  ^-nitro-benzoic  acid, 
and  HjSO,  (Schlosser  a.  Skraup,  if.  2,  618). 
Formed  also  by  heating  its  nitrile  with  HClAq 
at  140°  (Fischer  a.  Wittmaek,  B.  17,  440). 
Thick  prisms,  si.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol.  acids  and 
alkaUs.— HA'HCl.— (HA'jjHjPtOl,.  —  CaA'j  2aq. 
—AgA'. 

Nitrile  C,„H„Nj.  [131°].  Formed  by  dis- 
tiUing  potassium  quinoline  p-sulphouate  (from 
sulphaniho  acid)  with  KCy.  Needles,  forming  a 
red  solution  in  HClAq. 

Quinoline  IB.  3)-carbozyIic  acid 
CH:CH.C.GH:CH  ^   •     7- 

CO2H.G  =CH.C— N:GH-  Qmnohne-m-carb- 

oxyUc  acid.    [248°]. 

Formation.^l.  By  oxidation  of  (0)-di- 
quinolyl  with  CrOj  and  HOAc  (0.  Fischer  a. 
Loo,  B.  17,  1901 ;  19,  2478).— 2.  By  oxidation 
of  (B.  3)-methyl-quinoline  (Skraup  a.  Brunner, 
M.  7,  142).— 3.  By  heating  the  stannochloride 
of  c-amido-phthalic  acid  with  c-nitro-phthalio 
acid,  glycerin,  and  H^SO^  (Tortelli,  G.  16,  367). 

Properties. — Needles  (from  water). 

Salts .— Cu(OH) A'  aq.— AgA'.— HA'HCl  aq : 
trichnic  prisms. — HjA'jHjPtCl,, :  orange  prisms. 

Quinoline  IB.  4)-carbozyIic  acid 

CH:CH C.CH:CH     r>  ^  ,.  ,       ,. 

CH'CfCOJS)  d N"CH"    V'ii'i'^to^'ne-o-carooxyUc 

acid.    [187°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  o-amido-benzoio 
acid  with  o-nitro-benzoic  acid,  glycerin,  and 
HjSOi  (Schlosser  a.  Skraup,  M.  2,  518).— 2.  By 
heating  its  nitrile  with  cone.  HClAq  at  150° 
(Lellmann  a.  Eeusoh,  B.  22, 1392).— 3.  Together 
with  the  {B.  l)-isomeride,  by  heating  quinoline 
(B.  l,4)-di-carboxylic  acid  (Skraup  a.  Brunner, 
M.  7,  158). 

Properties. — Needles,  m.  sol.  cold  water  and 
alcohol.  FeSO,  gives  a  purple  colour  in  neutral 
solutions.  —  HA'HCl  :  yellowish  prisms.  — 
H2A'jHCl :  golden  prisms. — HjA'aHaftCls :  orange 
needles. — CaHA's:  needles.— AgA':  pp. 

Methylo-iodide  HA'Mel.  Slender  yellow 
needles  (La  Coste,  B.  15,  196).  Moist  AgjO 
forms  a  solution  of  the  hydroxide  which  re- 
produces HA'  on  evaporation. 

Nitrile  CjoH^Nj.  [84°].  Needles.  Yields 
B'^HjPtClj,  crystallising  in  orange  needles. 

Quinoline  (Py.  l)-carbaxylic  acid 

CsH4<^^(£^^"^2.    Cinchoninic  acid.  [254°]. 
Formation.— 1,  By  oxidation  pf  oinQhonine, 
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cinchonicline,  cinchotenine,  oinfihotenidine, 
oinohonitine,  and  oinoholepidine  (Weidel,  A. 
173,  84 ;  M.  3,  79  ;  Skraup,  A.  201,  303  ;  M.  2, 
601 ;  Porst  a.  Bohringer,  B.  14,  486 ;  Sohnider- 
Bohnitsoh,  M.  10,  55).— 2.  By  oxidation  of  {Py. 
l)-methyl-quinoline  (lepidjne)  (HoogewerfE  a. 
Van  Dorp,  B.  T.  G.  2, 11). 

Preparation. — By  boiling  cinchonine  with 
nitric  acid  of  S.G.  1-3  (Konigs,  B.  12,  97  ;  Glaus, 
B.  18,  362). 

Properties. — Slender  needles  (containing  aq) 
(Skraup)  or  triolinio  crystals  (containing  2aq) 
o:6:c  = -746:1: -817;  o  =  81°  37';  3  =  120°  2'; 
7=86°  37'  (Muthmann  a.  Nef,  B.  20,  637).  By 
Blow  evaporation  of  an  aqueous  solution  it  is 
obtained  in  monoolinio  forms  (containing  2aq), 
a:6:c  = -276:1: -533;  ;8  =  98°3'  (Ditsoheiner,  A 
173,  84 ;  Claus,  B.  20,  1604).  V.  si.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Yields  quinoline  on 
distillation  with  lime,  and  oxy-quinoline  oarb- 
oxylio  acid  on  fusion  with  potash.  On  heating 
with  cone.  H^SO^  it  yields  quinoline  p-sulphonio 
acid  (Georgievitch,  M.  8,  644).  Sulphuric  acid 
and  P2O5  at  175°  gives  an  (a)-sulphonic  acid 
CsH5N(S03H)(C0.,H),  which  forms  very  bitter 
triclinic  crystals  (containing  aq),  nearly  insol. 
cold  water,  giving  the  salts  {'!SB.,).X"  ^a^t 
CaA"  2|aq,  BaA"  3aq,  PbA"  aq,  and  CuA"  aq. 
HjSO,  and  PA  at  260°  give  a  (3)-sulphonio 
acid  0„H,NSOj  crystalUsing  in  bitter  needles 
(containing  2aq),  m.  sol.  cold  water,  forming  the 
salts  (NH,)HA"2aq,  BaA"aq,  and  PbA"  4aq 
(Weidel,  M.  1,  845;  2,  565;  Georgievitch,  M. 
8,  644). — KMnOj  forms  pyridine  triearboxylic 
acid. 

Salts.— HA'HCl.—(HA')2HjPtCl, :  triclinic 
prisms.— HA'HOlIOl  2aq  (Dittmar,  B.  18,  1618). 
—KA'SSO,.  —  (EA')^,80t:  long  prisms.— 
KA'  ^aq.— CaA'2  l^aq :  prisms  (Weidel).— CaA'j 
(Skraup). — OuA'^ ;  dark-violet  plates,  si.  sol.  hot 
water. — AgA' :  crystalline  pp. 

Dibromide  GnHjNOjBrj.  [188°].  Long 
red  needles,  decomposed  by  boiling  water  (Glaus, 
B.  18, 1307). 

Di-iodide  Ci.HjNOJ^.  [0.  242°].  Steel- 
blue  tables,  nearly  insol.  cold  water. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [13°].  Trimetrio 
crystals,  v.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  ether,  si.  sol. 
alcohol  (Van  der  Kolf  a.  Van  Leent,  B  T.  C.  8, 
217).— BtA'HgGL,.  [153°].  SmaU  needles.— 
(EtA')jH2PtGl,.    [204°].    Orange-yellow  needles. 

Amide  0,„n^1Sfi.  [181°].  Needles,  v.  e. 
sol.  hot  water.— B'jHjPtOl,.    [250^-255°]. 

Bemylo-bromide  G,„H,N02G,H,Br. 

[130°].  Saky  needles,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol, 
insol.  ether.  By  heating  the  aqueous  solution  or 
by  treatment  with  alkalis,  it  is  converted,  by  loss 

of  HBr,  into  the  anhydride  5°^^°'^'.  which 

crystallises  in  dimetric  tables  (containing  3aq) 
[84°]  and  has  a  bitter  taste.  This  anhydride  is 
converted  by  alkalis  into  GaHjN(0,Hj)C02H 
[218°]  (Claus  a.  Muchall,  B.  18,  363, 1310). 

Tetrahydride  C,jH„N02.  Formed  from 
cinchonic  acid,  tin,  and  EGLA.q  (Weidel,  M.  2, 
29 ;  3,  61).  Yields  a  nitrosamine  [137°].  — 
B'HClljaq:  monoclinic  crystals;  a:b:c  = 
•932:1:1-942 ;  18  =  90°  41'.  Heated  with  HjSO^  it 
gives  disulpho-cinchonic  acid  and  methyl- 
quiuoUne  (ciuoholepidine).- B'^2PtGl,. 


Acetyl  derivative  of  the  Tetrahydride 
0,„H,„AcN02.  [164°].  Trimetrio  crystals; 
a:&:c  = -848:1:  :569.  SI.  sol.  cold  water  and  al- 
cohol.— CaA'2  2aq :  minute  needles. 

Quinoline  {Py.  2)-carboxylio  acid 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  acridinio  acid  at 
125°  (Graebe  a.  Caro,  B.  13, 100). -2.  By  oxida- 
tion of  {Py.  2)-ethyl-  (or  methyl-)  quinoline 
(Eiedel,  B.  16,  1609 ;  Doebner  a.  MiUer,  B.  18. 
1643). 

.Properties Slender  needles,  sol.  alcohol,  si. 

sol.  cold  water.  Dissolves  in  acids  and  alkalis. 
Oxidised  by  KMnOi  to  pyridine  tricarboxylic 
acid. 

Salts.— HA'HOl:  needles,  v.  sol.  water.— 
Pier  ate :  [216°].— CuA'j.— AgA' :  small  prisms. 
— (HA')2H2PtCl8 :  orange  needles. 

Quinoline  {Py.  3)-carbozylic  acid 

08H<^ii_jA  QQ  -n-.    Quinaldinie  acid.    [156°]. 

Formed  from  {Py.  3) -methyl-quinoline  by  oxida- 
tion with  chromic  acid  mixture  (Doebner  a. 
Miller,  B.  16,  2472).  Got  also  by  oxidation  of 
(a)-diquinolyl  (Weidel  a.  Strache,  M.  7,  300).. 
Needles  (containing  2aq),  v.  sol.  hot  water,  acids, 
and  alkalis. — GuA'2  2aq. — CaA'^. — AgA':  amor- 
phous precipitate. — ^AgHA'^HNOj  aq  :  silky 
needles.  —  HA'HGl  aq.  —  (HA')jHjPtGle  2aq.  — 
(HA')jHjCrjO, :  sparingly  soluble  red  crystals. 

Quinoline  {B.  l,4)-di-carbozyUc  acid 
CH:C(GOjH).Q.GH:CH  r„_„oi  w^^.j  w 
OH:C(GO^).d.N=CH-  P^°  3-  P<»™ed  by 
heating  amido-terephthalic  acid  with  glycerin, 
E2SO4,  and  o-nitro-phenol  (Skraup  a.  Brunner, 
M.  7,  147).  Long  needles  (containing  2aq),  v. 
si.  sol.  cold  water.  Salts. — HA'HOl  l^aq. — 
(HA'),H2Pt01,.— Cu,A'2(H0)jaq :  bluish  pp. 

Quinoline  {Py.  2,3)-dicarbozylic  acid 

(^s^a^-ks^Lcco'k'  ^'^'''^'"^  ooid-  Formed 
by  oxidation  of  acridine  with  KMnOj  (Graebe  a. 
Caro,  B.  13,  99).  Long  needles  (containing  2aq), 
si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Does  not 
combine  with  acids.  Decomposed  by  heat  into 
CO2  and  a  mono-carboxylio  acid  [275°]. 
Quinoline  (Pj/.  l,3)-dicarboxylic  acid 

C,H.<°(2££)i^^Q^g.    [246°].   Formed  from 

{Py.  3)-styryl-oinchoninic  acid  by  oxidation 
with  alkaline  KMnO,  (Doebner  a.  Peters,  B.  22, 
3009).  Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water  and  alcohol. — 
CuA"  aq. — AgjA"  :  white  pp. 

Quinoline  (a)-dicarboxylic  acid 
C8H5N(C02H)j.    [270°].   Formed  by  saponifying 
its  nitrile.    Slender  needles  (containing  aq),  si. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Nitrile  CjHsNCyj.  [222°].  Formed  by 
heating  potassium  quinoline  (a)-disulphonate 
with  KCy  (La  Coste  a.  Valeur,  B.  20,  99). 
Needles  (from  alcohol),  insol.  Aq,  v.  sol.  alkalis. 

Quinoline  {B.  2,  Py.  3)-dicarbozyIic  acid 

C0jH.C=CH.C.CH:0H  r97i;o  oanoi 

0H:0H.C.N=C.C0jH-  L'i'o  -^o»  J- 

Formed  by  oxidation  of  benzylidene-quinoline 

(B.  2)-carboxylio  acid  (Von  Miller,  B.  23,  2261). 

Beferences. — ^Bbomo-,     Nitbo-,     and      Oxx- 

QUINOLINK    CABBOXYLIO  ACIDS. 

QUINOLINE  {Py.  3)-CABB0XYIIC  ALDE- 
HYDE CpH,N.CHO.    [71°].    Formed  hj  oxida- 
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tion  of  (Py.  3)-quinolyI-acrylio  aoid  with  KMnO, 
(Miller  a.  Spady,  B.  18,  3404 ;  19,  130).  Mono- 
olinio  plates  (from  ligroin),  si.  sol.  water.  Ee- 
duoes  ammoniaoal  AgNOj.  Yields  a  phenyl- 
hydrazide  CuHuNs  [198°]  crystallising  in  yellow 
plates. 

QUIITOIINE  HYDBISES. 

Polymeride  of  quinoline  dihydride  C,bH„N2. 
[162°].  Formed  by  reducing  quinoline  with 
aino-dust  and  HOAo,  zinc-dust  and  NHj,  zinc 
and  HClAq,  or  alcohol  and  sodium-amalgam 
(Konigs,  B.  12, 101, 252 ;  14, 99  ;  Wyschnegrad- 
sky,  B.  12,  1481;  Lelhnann,  B.  22,  1337). 
Amorphous  powder.  Its  solution  in  cone.  HClAq 
is  ppd.  by  water  and  by  NaOAc.  Yields  a 
uitrosamine. 

Quinoline  dihydride  (?).  (220°-226°).  Pound 
in  small  quantity  among  the  products  of  the 
action  of  KOH  on  quinoline  (0.  de  Goninck, 
0.  B.  94,  87).— B'jHjPtCl,. 

Quinoline  tetrahydride  OjH„N  i.e. 

^«^*<NH  ".OH,-    ^°-  ^°°J-    P*°°  rmooi.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  reduction  of  quinoline 
with  zinc  or  tin  and  EClAq  (Wysohnegradsky, 
Bl.  [2]  34,  339;  B.  12,  1481;  13,  2400),  with 
zinc-dust  and  NHjAq,  with  alcohol  and  sodium- 
amalgam  (Konigs,  B.  14,  99 ;  16,  727),  or  with 
sodium  (Weidel  a.  Glaser,  M.  7, 328).— 2.  From 
carbostyril,  alcohol,  and  Na  (Knorr  a.  Klotz,  JS. 
19,  3302). 

Prctperties. — Needles,  sol.  water,  volatile  with 
steam.  Secondary  base.  ICl  forms  in  presence 
of  HCl  an  amorphous  pp.  OoH-I-N  (Dittmar,  B. 
18, 1619). 

Beactions, — 1.  The  vapour  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tube  yields  indole  and  quinoline. — 2. 
Chromic  add  mixture  yields  quinoline. — 3. 
Nitro-ienzene  yields  quinoline.  p-Chioro-nitro- 
bemene  at  200°  does  the  same  (Lelhnann  a. 
Eeusoh,  B.  22, 1389).— 4.  HI  and  P  reduce  it  to 
CgH,„  an  oil  (147°  at  720  mm.)  (Bamberger  a. 
Len^eld,  -B.  23,  1158).— 5.  Br  forms  oily 
OjHijBrN  and  CsHgBrjN. — 6.  Benzene  sulphovAa 
chloride  and  NaOH  form  OjHioN.SOjCaNs  [67°], 
crystallising  in  plates,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
water  (Schotten  a.  Schlomann,  B.  24,  3695). — 7. 
Methyl  chloroformate  gives  OjHujN.COjMe 
[o.  35°],  which  may  be  oxidised  by  KMnO,  in 
the  cold  to  an  acid  [156°]  and  at  100°  to  a  com- 
pound [175°]  crystallising  in  red  needles. — 8." 
Diazohenzene  chloride  and  aqueous  NaOAc  form 
C9H,„N.N2C8H5,  which-  is  split  up  by  dilute 
H28O4  into  phenol  and  quinoline  tetrahydride. — 
9.  Potassi/wm  cya/nate  acting  on  the  hydro- 
Ohloride  forms  CgHioN.CO.NHj  [150-5°],  crystal- 
lising in  needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water.  It  is  con- 
verted by  cone.  HjSOj  and  HNO3  at  0°  into 
C,HsfNO,)2N.CO.NH2  [191°],  si.  sol.  alcohol,  and 
CaH„(N02)jN  [161°],  V.  sol.  alcohol,  which  forms 
a  nitrosamine  [127°]  (Thomas,  B.  T.  C.  10, 
148). — 10.  Benzoic  aldehyde  and  ZnCl,  yield 
CHPh(0aHi(,N)2  [153°],  while  jp-nitro-benzoic 
aldehyde  forms  a  corresponding  body  [177°] 
(Einhorn,  B.  19,  1243). 

Salts.  — B'HCI.  [181°].  —  B'jH^PtCl.. — 
B'HaSOi.  [137°].  Prisms  (from  alcohol)  or 
tables  (from  water). 

Acetyl  derivative  CsH,„NAc.  (295°). 
Yields  CO2H.OO.NH.CeH4.CO2H  [1:2]  on  oxida- 
tion by  KNnOj. 


Benzoyl  derivative  CjHuNBz.  [75°]. 
Tables  (from  alcohol).  Oxidised  by  KMnO,  to 
behzoyl-isatic  acid  (Schotten,  B.  24,  772). 

Nitrosamine  ObH,„N(NO).  Oil.  Converted 
by  alcoholic  HCl  into  the  isomeric  (B.  2)- 
nitroso-quinoline  tetrahydride  [134°],  ■«hich 
separates  from  benzene  in  steel-blue  crystals, 
converted  by  NaNOa  and  HOAo  into  CsHaNjOj 
[98°]  (Ziegler,  B.  21,  864).  Phenyl-hydrazine 
forma  O^.pNjO.PhNjHa  [120°].  Zinc-dust  and 
HOAo  reduce  the  nitrosamine  to  the  hydrazine 
CsH,<,N(NH2)  [56°]  (c.  255°),  which  crystallises 
from  ligroin,  andformsB'jH2S04  2aq,  crystallising 
in  yellow  plates.  The  hydrazine  is  oxidised  in 
ethereal  solution  by  ppd.  HgO  to  the  tetrazone 
CijHjdNi,  which  forma  colourless  needles  [160°], 
sol.  ether,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

Methylo-chloride  v.  Hydrochloride  of 
v-Methtl-quinoline  tetkahydeide. 

Ethylo-iodide'B''&il.  Changed  by  alkalia 
into  I'-ethyl-quinoline  tetrahydride,  which  is  a 
liquid  (254°-258°)  yielding  (C,H,„NEt)2H2CdCl4, 
[105°],  and  (0,H,„NBt)2H2Pt01e  [c.  160°]  (Wysch- 
negradsky,  B.  13, 2400;  Claus  a.  Stegehtz,  B.17, 
1329). 

Quinoline  tetrahydride  C„H„N.  (213°). 
Formed  by  distilling  cinohonine  (1  pt.)  with 
KOH  (8  pts.)  (0.  de  Coninck,  G.  B.  94,  87 ; 
A.  Oh.  [5]  21,  478).  Got  also  by  distilling 
bruoine  with  potash  (De  Coninck,  O.  B.  99, 1077). 
Slightly  hygroscopic  oil,  v.  sol.  acids.  Eeduoes 
FeOla.  May  be  oxidised  to  quinoUne.— B'HCI : 
deliquescent  needles,  v.  sol.  water. — B'jHjPtClj. 
— ^B'jHjPtClj;  pale  orange  plates. 

Quinoline  hexahydride  CaH,sN.  (227°)  at 
720  mm.  A  product  of  the  action  of  HI  and  F 
at  230°  on  the  hydrochloride  of  quinoline  tetra- 
hydride (Bamberger  a.  Lengfeld,  B.  23, 1155), 
Liquid,  turning  brown  in  air,  m.  sol.  hot  water. 
PeClj  gives  a  brown  colour  on  warming.  Diazo 
benzene  sulphonic  acid  gives  a  light-red  colour- 
ing matter.  Phosphomolybdic  acid  gives  a  white 
pp.  Potassio-merouric  iodide  gives  no  pp.' 
NaNO,  in  acid  solution  gives  an  oily  pp.  of  the 
nitrosamine.— B'HCI.  [170°],  Silky  needles. 
B'HBr.    Long  silky  needles. 

Quinoline  decahydride  OgH„N  i.e. 

ei::CH::CH:NHl6S-  [*8-5°].  (204°at714mm.). 

Formed  by  heating  the  hydrochloride  of  quinol- 
ine tetrahydride  (3  pts.)  with  HI  (16  pts.  of 
S.G.  1-9)  for  7  hours  at  230°  (Bamberger  a. 
Lengfeld,  B.  23, 1145).  Needles  or  prisms  (from 
ligroin).  Smells  like  coniine.  Fumes  with  HCl. 
Sublimes,  in  needles,  in  the  cold.  M.  sol.  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  alkalis.  Gives 
no  colour  with  FeCl,  or  diazo  salts.  Beduces 
ammoniacal  AgNO,  in  alcoholic  solution. 
Phosphomolybdic  acid  gives  a  white  flocculent 
pp.  changing  to  needles.  Potassio-mercurio 
iodide  added  to  the  acid  solution  gives  scarlet 
crystals  changing  to  black  prisms  on  warming. 

Beactions.  —  1.  Phenyl-cyanate  forms,  in 
ethereal  solution,  0„H,„N.CO.NHPh,  crystallising 
in  needles  [148°]. — 2.  Phenyl  thiocarbimide  in 
ether  forms  CjHuN.CS.NHPh,  crystallising  from 
chloroform  in  tables  [134-5°]. — 3.  An  ethereal 
solution  of  OS2  gives  CgH,„N.0S.SNH,C8H,s, 
crystallising  in  needles  [120°],  not  decomposed 
by  boiling  alcohol,  but  converted  by  iodine  into 
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(CsH„N)HI  and  SjCCS.NCjH,,)^  which  crystal- 
lises in  colourless  needles  [81°J,  sol.  aleohoir 

Salts.— B'HCl.  [276°].  Small  tables.— 
B'HI.  [253°].  Silky  needles.— B'HAuCl,. 
[96°].    Golden  needles.— B'jHjPtClj.    [207-5°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  C9H15NA0.    Oil. 

Benzoyl  derivative  CgHuNBz.    [44°]. 

ISOauINOLINE  TETBAHYDEIBE  CaH.iN. 
(232°).  Formed  by  the  action  of  tin  and  HCl 
upon  isoquinoline  (HoogewerfE  a.  Van  Dorp, 
B.  T.  C.  6,  305).  Liquid,  smelling  like  iso- 
quinoline, si.  sol.  water.  Absorbs  COj  from  the 
air,  forming  a  crystalline  carbonate.  The 
aqueous  solution  reduces  AgKO,.  Tields  an 
oily  nitrosamine.-B'HCl.  [196°].  Tables,  sol. 
alcohol.  Not  hygroscopic.— B'jHaSOj :  sol.  al- 
cohol.—B'jHjPtCl,.  [232°].  Eeddish-yellow 
tables,  decomposed  by  hot  water. 

ftTJINOLINE-HYDECfttriNONE    v.    Di-oxY- 

QUINOLrNE. 

QVmOLINE-IODOFOBM  v.  Quinoline, 
Beaction  20. 

QTHNOLINE-QTIINONE  CbH^NOs  i.e. 

CHCo'c  N='gH'  ^°™'^'^  '"y  *^^  action  of  cold 
chromic  acid  mixture  on  {B.  4,l)-ozy-amido- 
quinoline  (Fischer  a.  Eenouf,  B.  17,  1644).  Flat 
needles  with  green  reflex  (from  alcohol),  decom- 
posing at  110°-120°.  Its  salts  are  decomposed 
by  water.  Beduced  by  sulphurous  acid  to  di- 
oxy-quinoline.  Aniline  in  alcoholic  solution 
forms,  on  boiling,  the  dianitide  OgsHigN^O, 
crystallising  from  dilute  alcohol  in  small  copper- 
red  plates  with  green  reflex  [c.  190°],  forming  a 
violet  solution  in  HClAq. 

,,  .      CH.C(NOH).C.CH:CH 

Mono.oxzm  CH.CO  —  C.N=CH- 
Formed  by  the  action  of  NaNO,  and  HClAq  on 
(B.  4)-oxy-quinoline  (Von  Kostanecki,  B.  24, 
152).  Needles  (from  alcohol).  Gradually 
blackens  below  220°,  decomposing  completely  at 
245°. 

n.-  n-,.-™  CH.C(NOH).C.CH:CH       t,„,^  , 
Dt-oxim  CH.C(N0H).C.N=CH-      -formed 

by  adding  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  mono-oxim  (Von  Kosta- 
necki a.  Beicher,  B.  24,  156).  Minute  crystals. 
AcjO  yields  a  crystalline  di-aoetyl  derivative  de- 
composing below  160°  with  evolution  of  gas. 
Dyes  cotton  mordanted  with  iron  salts  greenish- 
black. 

Quinoline-o-qninone  CgE^NO,.  Formed  by 
oxidising  {B.  2)-oxy-(B.  1  or  3)-amido-quinoline 
with  FeCl,  in  acid  solution  (Matheus,  B.  21, 
1887).  Unstable.— B'HCl :  long  reddish-yellow 
needles.  Decomposed  by  NajCO,,  forming  a 
brown  solution.  The  sulphate  forms  yellow 
plates. 

Mono-oxim  08H,N(0H)(N0H).  Formed 
from  ^-oxy-quinoline,  NaNOj,  and  HOI  (M.). 
Golden  needles  (from  HOAc),  si.  sol.  ether. 

JDi-oxim  OjH5N(NOH)2.  Needles,  decom- 
posing at  190°  (Von  Eostaneoki  a.  Beicher,  B. 
24, 158).  Converted  by  cono.  EOHAq  into  the 
anhydride  CgH5N(NjO),  which  forms  colourless 
needles,  reaiUly  volatile  with  steam. 

QTIINOIINE  {B.  1)-STILPH01IIC  ACID 
CH:C(SO,H),C.CH:gH        .     „„„,„„.      .    +.  „ 
CH:CH— O.N=OH-      ^    P™^"°*    °'    *^^ 
snlphonation  of  quinoline  (0.  Fischer,  B.  15, 
6S3, 1979 ;  20,  731 ;  La  Coste  »,  Valeur,  B.  20, 


97).  Formed  also  from  amido-beuzene  m-suf- 
phonic  acid,  nitrobenzene,  glycerin,  and  HjSO, 
at  160°  (Lellmann  a.  Lange,  B.  20, 1446).  Monoi 
clinic  needles  (containing  aq).  Yields  oxy-quino- 
line[224°]  by  potash-fusion.— OaA'2  5aq:  needles, 
V.  e.  sol.  water.  According  to  LeUmaun,  there, 
exists  an  isomeric  quinoline  {B.  l)-Eulphouio 
acid,  also  got  by  sulphonation  of  quinoline,  with 
HjSOj  (containing  50  p.c.  SO,  extra)  at  260° 
(Lellmann,  B.  20, 2172).  Thisi/'-acid  is  converted 
by  cone.  H^SOi  at  250°-300°  into  the  {B.  2)-acid 
(Lellmann,  B.  22, 1391).  The  iff-acid  forms  an- 
hydrous crystals. 

Tetrahydride  OgH.jN.SOsH  aq.  [315°]. 
Formed  by  reducing  the  above  acid  {B.  4)-bromo- 
quinoline  (B.  IVsulphonic  acid  and  also  (B.  4)- 
oxy-quinoline  (B.  l)-sulphonic  acid  with  tin  and 
HClAq  (Lellmann  a.  Lange,  B.  20,  3087 ;  Claus, 
J.  jar.  [2]  42,  344),  Trimetrio  crystals  (from 
dilute  solutions)  or  monoclinic  crystals  (from 
cone,  solutions).  FeClj  gives  a  brown  colour 
passing  through  purple  to  grass-green  on 
warming. 

Quinoline  (B.  2)-snlphonlc  acid 
SO,H.O=CH.C.CH:OH     ,,         j  u    i,    *• 

6h:CH.6.n=oh-  ^°'"^''^  ''y  ^^^^'^g  * 

mixture  of  amido-benzene-^-sulphonic  acid, 
glycerin,  nitrobenzene,  and  H2SO4  (Happ,  B.  17, 
191).  Formed  also  (to  the  extent  of  70  p.c.)  by 
heating  quinoline  with  coucH^SOi  at  240°-300° 
and  by  heating  the  (B.  1)-  or  (3  4)-  acid  with 
concHjSO,  at  240°-300''  (Georgievitch,  M.  8, 578, 
639).  Monoclinic  needles  (containing  l^aq),  si. 
sol.  alcohol  and  cold  water.  Not  melted  at  260°. 
Potash-fusion  yields  (B.  2)-oxy-quinoline  [193°]. 
Bromine-water  gives  a  yellow  pp.  of  di-bromo- 
quinoline  [126°]  and  at  100°  Br  (3  mols.)  forms 
tri-bromo-quinoline  [170°]  (Olaus  a.  Kiittner,  B. 
19,  2884).  Heating  with  KOy  gives  OjHjN.Oy 
[131°]  which  on  saponification  yields  the  carb- 
oxylio  acid  [288°]. 

Salts.  — KA'  (dried  at  120°).  Tables.— 
BaA',  (dried  at  120°).— AgA' :  slender  needles.— 
AgjHA's :  needles.  —  {HA'),jKj8  6aq :  lustrous 
green  crystals. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'2aq.  Crystals,  t.  sol. 
water  (Olaus  a.  Happ,  B.  18,  366).— BtA'KI, ; 
unstable  brown  needles,  v.  sol.  water  (Olaus  a. 
Stegelitz,  B.  19,  921).— EtA'KBrj.- EtA'HgClj. 

Benzyl  ether  0,H,A'2aq.  Monoclinic 
crystals. — CjHjA'KI,:  needles  with  blue  reflex. 

Quinoline  {B.  3)-Bulphouic  acid 

S03H.0=CH:c:N=0ff  [above  300°].  Formed 
by  heating  quinoline  with  HjSO,  (containing  15 
p.o.  SO3  extra)  at  130°  (Claus,  /.  pr.  [2]  37, 
260).  Small  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol.  Potash-fusion  yields  oxy-quinoline 
[165°-200°].  Bromine  forms  di-bromo-quinoliae 
[255°]  and  tri-bromo-quinoline  [199°].— NaA'3aq. 
EA'  2aq.  —  CaA'^  4aq.  —  BaA',  4aq.  —  PbA'j.  — 
CuA'j  2aq :  dark-green  crystalline  powder. 

Ethyl  ether  MA'.  [275°].  Needles  (from 
alcohol). 

Chloride  OgU^.SOfil.    Viscid  mass. 

Amide  CjHjN.SO^NHj.  [119°].  Crystalline. 

Quinoline  (B.  4)-sulphonic  acid 

qH:CH dCH:OH     «   .    ,.  ,,      . 

CH:C(S03H).0.N=6H-  V"*^'»^  o-sulphomc 
acid.  Formed,  together  with  a  smaller  quantity 
of  the  p-  acid,  by  heating  quinoline  with  fuming 
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SSOi  at  170O  (0.  Fisolier  a.  BedaU,  B.  15,  683, 
1979 ;  20,  731 ;  Eiemerschmied,  B.  16,  721 ;  La 
Coste  a.  Valeur,  B.  20,  95 ;  Glaus,  B.  19,  925, 
2882 ;  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  260).  Formed  also  by  heat- 
ing quinoline  with  oono.  HjSOj  at  220^  (Georgie- 
vitoh,  M.  8,  641).  Monoelinio  prisms,  v.  si.  sol. 
water.  Oxidised  by  KMnO^  to  pyridine  dioarb- 
oxyUo  (quinolinio)  acid  (Fischer,  B.  17, 755)  and 
a  small  quantity  of.  (1,2,3) -sulpho-amido- 
benzoio  aoid  (Ziiroher,  B.  21, 180).  Changed  by 
oono.  HjjSOj  at  250°  to  the  (B.  2)-isomeride 
(Georgievitoh,  M.  8, 578).  Bromine-water  forms 
a  yellow  insoluble  pp.  and,  at  100°,  tri-bromo- 
quinoline  [198°]. 

Salts.— NaA'5aq  (Spies,  J.pr.  [2]  87,  265). 
— KA'2aq. — CaA'j9aq.  Monoohnio  crystals.— 
PbA'j. — CuA'2  2aq :  small  green  needles. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [66°].  Needles  (from 
chloroform).    Decomposed  by  boiling  water. 

Chloride  Cs^H^NSOjCl.    [124°].    Needles. 

Amide  OjHjN.SOjNHj.  [184°].  Needles 
(from  water)  (HoogewerfE  a.  van  Dorp,  B.  T.  G. 
8,  184).  Converted  by  Br  and  KOHAq  into 
CgHgNSOiJ^BrK  2aq,  crystallising  in  yellow 
needles,  m.  sol.  water,  and  converted  by  HOAo 
into  CjHaNSOjNBrH,  crystallising  from  acetone 
in  needles,  yielding  (C„H5NSOjNBr)jBa2aq. 

Quinoline  (a)-disnlplioiiic  acid 
0bH5(S03H)2N.  Formed,  together  with  the  (j3). 
isomeride,  by  heating  quinoUne  (B.  4)-sulphonio 
acid  with  fuming  HjSO^  at  250°  (La  Coste  a. 
Valeur,  B.  19,  995;  20,  98).  Yellow  needles 
(containing  3aq),  v.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol. — 
K2A"3^aq:  satiny  plates,  v.  e.  sol.  water. — 
BaA"3aq.    S.  4-08  at  15°. 

Quinoline  (;3)-di8ulphDnic  acid 
CaH5N(S03H)j.  Formed  as  above  (La  Coste  a. 
Valeur,  B.  19,  998 ;  20,  3199).  Needles  (con- 
taining l^aq),  V.  Bol.  water,  insol.  alcohol.— 
KjA"  aq :  crusts,  si.  sol.  cold  water. — BaA"  2aq : 
white  powder,  si.  sol.  cold  water  (difference  from 
(a)-  isomeride). 

References.  —  Bbomo-    and    Oxt-quinolinb 

BUIiPHONIO  ACIDS. 

ISOQVINOLINE  SULFHONIC  ACID 
OgHoN(SO,n).    Formed  by  heating  isoquinoline 
(1   pt.)  with  fuming  H,S04  (2  pts.)  at  100° 
(HoogewerfE  a.  van  Dorp,  B.  T.  O.  5,  305).— 
BaA'^Oaq.    Needles,  v.  sol.  water. 

QmrOLINIC  ACID  V.  PraiDiNB  dicabb- 
OXYMO  Aom.  The  name  is  also  given  by  Dewar 
(Pr.  30, 164)  to  an  aoid  CgH^Oa  [143°]  formed 
in  small  quantity  in  the  oxidation  of  quinoline 
(derived  from  cinchonine)  by  boiling  aqueous 
KMnO,. 

(a)-DIQTriNOLYL  O^HuNj  i.e. 

[176°].    (above  400°).    V.D.  8-73  (oalo.  8-86). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  quinoline  with 
sodium  at  192°  (Weidel,  M.  2,  491 ;  7,  327).— 2. 
In  small  quantity  (8  p.o.)  by  passing  dry  oxygen 
into  a  mixture  of  quinoline  and  quinoline  hydro- 
chloride in  presence  of  platinum-black  (Weidel, 
M.  8,  120). 

Properties.  —  MonocHnic  plates,  a:b:o  = 
l-37:l:l-32;  j8  =  109°58'.  Insol.  water,  sol.  al- 
cohol, ether,  and  benzene.  Oxidised  by  KMnO, 
and  HOAc  to  cyclothraustio  (OuHigN^Oa),  quin- 
oline {Py.  3)-oarboxylic,  oxyisocinchomeronio 
(oxy-pyridine  dicarboxylio),  and  o-amjdo-benzoie 


acids  (Weidel  a.  Straohe,  M.  7,  280,  306;  8, 
197).  Alkaline  KMnO^  forms  isocinohomeronio, 
o-amido-benzoic,  andpyridanthriho  (C,5H||,N„0,) 
acid.  MeOH  and  HjSO,  form  B"MeSO,H 
(Ostermayer,  B.  18,  333,  597). 

Salts,  — B"H,Cl2  4aq:  white  needles.— 
B"H,Pt01„  aq— B"HAuCl,  2aq.— B"HjS0,  aq. 

Methylo -chloride  B"Me2Cl2 6aq  :  needles, 
— B"Me2Clj2ICl.    [238°].    Lemon-yellow  pp. 
Methylo-iodide  B"MeI.     [283°]. 
Ethylo-iodide   B"EtI.     Yellow    needles 
(from  water),  si.  sol.  water  (Eoser,  B.  17 ,  2769). 
Sulphonia  acid  0,sH„N2(S03H).  Formed 
by  heating  diquinolyl  with   H^SO,  (containing 
5  p.c.  SO3  extra)  (Weidel  a.  Glaser,  M.  7,  308). 
Minute  needles,   almost  insol.  hot  water,   sol. 
cone.  HClAq  and  H^SOi.    Converted  by  potash- 
fusion    into    oxy-diquinolyl    [208°].— KA'  2aq  : 
needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water.— CuA'j  2aq. 

{aj-Disulphonia  acid  C,8Hi„(S03H)2N2, 
Formed  by  heating  diquinolyl  (10  pts.)  with 
HjSO,  (11  pts.)  and  SO,  (34  pts.)  at  170° 
(Weidel,  M.  2,  503).  Minute  needles,  si.  sol. 
water.  Yields,  by  potash-fusion,  di-oxy-di- 
quinolyl  [239°].— K^A"  5aq :  needles.— CuA"  6aq : 
bluish-green  crystals,  nearly  insol.  water. 

{$)-Disulphonic  acid  0,8H,„(S03H)jN2. 
Forhied,~together  with  the  mono-sulphonio  aoid, 
by  heating  (o) -diquinolyl  (100  pts.)  with  HjSO, 
(332  pts.)  and  SO,  (18  pts.)  for  20  hours  at  190° 
(Weidel  a.  Glaser,  M.  7,  322).  Small  needles, 
converted  by  potash-fusion  into  di-oxy-di- 
quinolyl  [above  305°].— K^A"  (dried  at  120°) : 
crystaUine  powder. — CuA"  (dried  at  120°). 

(;3)-Biquinolyl 
CH:CH.C.CH:g.CH:CHv„„      „„„„, 
CH:N— C.CH:C.CH:N-/^«^*-    L^^"^  -I- 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  quinoline  with 
BzCl  at  250°  (Japp  a.  Graham,  O.  J.  39, 174).— 
2.  In  very  small  quantity  by  distilling  cinchoninic 
acid  with  lime  (Weidel,  M.  2,  501).— 3.  By 
passing  quinoline  through  a  red-hot  tube  (Zim- 
mermann  a.  Miiller,  B.  17,,  1965). — 4.  By  dis- 
tilling quinoline  (B.  4)-sulphonio  acid ;  the  yield 
being  10  p.o.  (0.  Fischer  a.  Loo,  B.  17, 1899 ;  19, 
2472). 

Properties. — Iridescent  plates  (by  sublima- 
tion) or  colourless  prisms  (from  ether),  sol.  hot 
benzene,  alcohol,  and  ether,  insol.  water.  Weak 
base,  the  salts  being  decomposed  by  water. 
Oxidised  by  CrO,  and  HOAc  to  quinoline  (B.  3)- 
carboxylic  acid.  CrOj  and  H,S04  give  pyridyl- 
quinoline  carboxylio  acid  C9HjN.OsH3N.CO2H 
[273°].    Bromine  forms  CiBH.aNjBr,  [192°]. 

Salts. — B"HjS04:  sparingly  soluble  con- 
centric needles. — B"HjfPtCl3 :  granular  pp. 

Ethylo-iodide  B"BtI.  Very  unstable 
red  crystals,  decomposed  by  hot  water. 

Disulphonic       acid       C,gH,„(S0aH)jN2. 
Formed  by  heating  the  base  (1  pt.)  with  cone. 
HjSOi  (10  pts.)   at  180°.    V.  e.  sol.  water.— 
KfA"  3aq :  prisms, 
(7)-Diquinolyl 
gH:N— C.CH:CHCH:CH.C.N=CH  „. 

OH:OH.C.CH:0— C=OH.O.CH:CH-  ^^' 

guinolyl.    [178°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  boiling  a  mixture  of 
benzidine,  nitrobenzene,  glycerin,  and  HjSO, 
(Eoser,  B.  17,  1817,  2767  ;  0.  W.  Fischer,  M.  5, 
418 ;  Colson,  O.  B.  108,  677).  A  better  yield  is 
got  by  using  p-or^-  nitrophenol  instead  of  flitrg- 
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benzene  (Oatermayera.  Henriclisen,  B.  17, 2444). 
When  crude  benzidine  is  used  there  is  also 
formed  a  base  C^Mia'S'ifi,,  which  yields  B'2SnClj 
[135°]  and  B"H2ptCls  2aii  (Colson,  C.  B.  107, 
1003;  108,  677).— 2.  By  heating  azobenzene 
with  glycerin  and  HjSOj  (Glaus  a.  Stegelitz,  B. 
17,  2380). 

Properties. — Monoolinio  crystals,  insol.  water, 
si.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol  and  benzene. 
MeOH  and  H^SO,  at  180°  form  B"(MeHS0Jj2aq, 
crystallising  in  needles.  Bromine  in  alcohol 
forms  unstable  CisHijNjBr^  and  OisHjjNjBr,,  con- 
verted by  HOlAq  at  190°  into  0,.H,,BrN2  [150°- 
155°]. 

Salts.  —  B"H2Cl2  4aq :  white  needles.  — 
B"HAuClj2aq:  slender  needles.— B"H2SnCl4 : 
colourless  needles.— B"HjPtCl6  (dried  at  105°).— 
B"HjCl22ICl :  cheesy  pp.  (Dittmar,  B.  18, 1618). 
—  B"HjS04  Saq.  —  B'2H2SO,.  —  B"21iJ0ifi,.— 
B"0uH3(NO.JjOH :  minute  yeUow  prisms. 

Methylo-iodides  B"MeI.  Crystals.  — 
B"Mejjl2.    [c.  300°].    Yellow  needles,  sol.  water. 

Ethylo-iodide  B"2EtI.   [270°].   Needles. 

Disulphonic  acid  0ibH,j(S0sH)2N2. 
White  powder,  insol.  water  and  alcohol. — 
Na2A"5aq:  small  needles.  The  same,  or  an 
isomeric,  disulphonic  acid  is  got  by  heating 
benzidine  disulphonic  acid  with  o-nitro-phenol, 
glycerin,  and  H^SOj.  It  crystallises  in  plates  or 
needles,  and  yields  K^A."  aq. 

(S)-Diquinolyl 
CH:N— C.CH:CH     CH.CH:CH.C.CH:CH 

CH:CH.C.OH:C 0 C.N=CH- 

[148°].  Formed  by  heating  o-  p-  di-amldo-di- 
phenyl  hydrochloride  with  nitrobenzene,  glycerin, 
and  HuSO,  (0.  W.  Fischer,  M.  6,  646).  Leaflets, 
insol.  water,  sol.  hot  alcohol  and  benzene. 
Bromine  in  presence  of  water  forms  orange 
needles  of  0,8H,2N2Bri. — B"H20l2 :  needles,  v.  e. 
sol.  water. — B"HjPtCls  aq :  reddish-yellow  crys- 
talline pp. — Picrate.    [168°].    YeUow  needles. 

Methylo-iodide  B"MeI.   [126°].  Needles. 

Disulphonic  acid  C,jH,„(SOjH)2N2.  Four- 
sided  tables,  not  melted  at  800°.  SI.  sol.  hot 
water. — BaA."  8aq :  needles,  m.  sol.  hot  water. 

(Py.  3,  B.  1  or  3)-Diqiiiiiolyl  C.sHuN^.  [159°]* 
Formed  (7  pts.),  together  with  the  iaomeride 
[115°],  by  heating  a  mixture  of  m-amido-(P^.  3)- 
phenyl-quinoline  (20  pts.),  glycerin  (70  pts.), 
o-nitro-phenol  (15  pts.),  and  H^SO^  (60  pts.) 
(Miller  a.  Kinkelin,  B.  18,  1910).  Small  mono- 
clinic  tables,  si.  sol.  ether,  cold  alcohol,  and 
chloroform.— B"H2C1^2aq :  plates.— B"K;PtCla. 
— B"H2S0j :  easily  soluble  needles;— B"08H3N,0,. 
[240°].    Crystalline  powder. 

Methylo-iodide  B"MeI.   [263°].  Needles. 

[Py.  3,  B.  3  or  l)-Diquiiiolyl  O^fi^M^. 
[115°].  Formed  as  above  (M.  a.  K.).  Light- 
yeUow  triclinic  crystals,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzene,  si.  sol.  ligroin.— B"H2C1, 3aq : 
tables,  v.  e.  sol.  water. — B"HjPtClj :  orystaUine. 

(Py.  3,  B.  l)-Diqiiinolyl 
„„/CH:CH    CH.CH:CH.C.CH:CH      „.,^, 
C6H4<j;[_(3 0 c.N=CH-      ["*  J- 

Formed  from^-amido-{P3/.  3)-phenyl-quinoline, 
glycerin,  nitro-benzene,  and  HaSO,  (Weidel,  M. 
8, 140).  It  is  also  a  product  of  the  action  of 
oxygen  on  a  mixture  of  quinoline  hydrochloride, 
aniline,  and  platinised  asbestos  at  180°.  Mono- 
clinic  tables  (from  alcohol). — ^B"H2PtCl,:  crystal- 
line powder,— B"HC1 :  yellow.— B"HjClj. 


Methylo-iodide'B"Uel&(i.  [232°].  Small 
needles  (from  water),  si.  sol.  boUing  water. 

Sulphonic  acid  C,sH„(S03H)Nj.  In- 
soluble powder.  Potash-fusion  yields  an  oxy- 
diquinolyl  [187°]. 

(B.,  Py.  l)-Diquinolyl  C.bH.jNj.  [122°].  Got 
by  heating  {a)-a,mido-{Py.  l)-phenyl-qmnoline 
[150°]  with  glycerin,  nitro-benzene,  and  H^SO, 
(Koenigs  a.  Net,  B.  20,  632).  Large  crystals 
(from  benzene).  May  be  distilled.  V.  e.  sol. 
alcohol,  v.  si.  sol.  ether.  Strong  base.  — 
B"H2PtClj:  granules,  sol.  cone.  HClAq. 

{B.,  Py.  l)-DiqninoIyl  O.sHijNj.  [117°]. 
Got  by  heating  {$)-avaiio-{Py.,  l)-phenyl- 
quinoline  [198°]  with  glycerin,  nitro-benzene, 
and  H^SO,  (Koenigs  a.  Nef,  B.  20, 634).  Tables 
(from  benzene),  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol.  May  be  dis- 
tiUed.  Strong  base.  —  B"H2PtCla:  yellow 
needles.— Picrate.     [248°].    Bulky  flakes. 

{Py.  2,3)-Diquinolyl 

CeH<^?;gi-gi;^H>0«=f-  [176°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  {Py.  3)-qmnolyl-acetio  alde- 
hyde on  o-amido-benzoio  aldehyde  in  alcohoho 
solution  (Carlier  a.  Einhorn,  B.  23,  2895). 
Plates  (from  alcohol).— Auro chloride:  [248°]. 
— Platinochloride:  [278°].— B"H,Cl2 4aq. 

Methylo-iodide  B"MeI. 

Diquinolyl  tetrahydride  CijHjjNj.  [118°]. 
Formed  by  heating  {Py.  3)-chloro-quinoline 
with  quinoline  tetrahydride  (Friedlander  a. 
Weinberg,  B.  18,  1533).  Crystals,  si.  sol. 
ligroin,  insol.  water.  May  be  distilled.  HClAq 
forms  a  deep-yellow  solution. 

Beference. — OxtdiquinoIiYIi. 

{Py.  3)-QTIIlT0IYL.ACETIC  ACID 

CeH.<°?:g5H2.00^-  [275°].  Formed,  from 
the  aldehyde  by  potash-fusion  or  by  oxidation 
(Carlier  a.  Einhorn,  B.  28,  2896).  Formed  also 
by  oxidation  of  o-oxy-quinolyl-propionic  acid 
with  KMnO,.  Needles  (from  alcohol). — Hydro- 
chloride: [243°];  needles.  —  Silver  salt: 
white  scales,  yielding  quinaldine  on  distilling 
with  lime. 

{Py.  3)-aTIIN0LYi:-ACETIC  ALDEHYDE 
0„H<,NOi.e.  CsH,N.CHj.CHO.  [104°].  Formed 
by  careful  oxidation  of  o-oxy-quinolyl-propionio 
acid  (Einhorn,  B.  18,  3467;  19,  908).  Crystals 
(from  alcohol).  Yields  a  phenyl-hydrazide 
[199°].— B'jHjPtCle  2aq.— B'OjHsNjO,.    [212°]. 

QTJINOLYl-ACETONE  v.  AcEiONYL-QmNoi.- 

INE. 

{Py.  3)-QTIIN0LYL.ACETYLENE 
OjHjN.OiCH.    Formed  by  distilling  a  solution  of 
di-bromo-quinolyl-propionio  acid   with  Na^COj 
(Carlier  a.  Einhorn,  B.  23,  2896),    Volatile  oiL 
Br  forms  C^jN.CBr:CHBr. 

{Py.  3)-QTJIN0LYL.ACEYLIC  ACID 
C.AN02i.e,  CA<OH:gH^^^^^^^_  ^^gg^j^ 

Formed  by  the  action  of  boiling  potassium  carbon- 
ate  solution  upon  *  quinolyl-aorylo-trichloride ' 
Cs,H,N.CH:CH.CCl3  aq  [145°],  which  is  got  by 
heating  {Py.  8)-methyl-quinoline  with  chloral  at 
110°  (Miller  a.  Spady,  B.  18,  3402,  3465 ;  19, 
130 ;  Einhorn,  B.  19,  908).  Plates.  Oxidised 
by  KMnO^  to  aldehydo-quinoline.  HBr  forma 
;3-bromo-quinolyl-propionio  acid.  —  "BaA^: 
needles,  si,  sol,  cold  water, — "HA'HCl:  needles, 


QXJINONE. 


QimrOItl-ACRYlb-TBiCmOEIDE  V. 

twpra. 

TEI-(B.  2).ftmN0LYl-CAEBIN0L 
(C^sN)aC.OH.     [108°].    Formed  by  oxidising 
tri-quinolyl-methane  -with   ELjCrO,    and  HOAo 
(Noelting  a.  Sohwarz,  B.  24, 1608).    Needles,  y. 
Bol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ligroin. 

(B.  3,  Py.  3)-QUIN0LYIENE  DIACBYLIC 
ACID  CH:CH.C.CH:CH 

002H.CH:CH.6=CH.C.N=6.CH:0H.C02H. 
[over  300°].    Formed  by  boiling  tri-chloro-pro- 
penyl-quinolyl-aorylio  acid  with  KjOOjAq  (Eck- 
hardt,  B.  22,  284).  Sol.  acids  and  alkalis.  Insol. 
water,  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

DI-(B.  2)-QiriirOIYL.ETHANE  C^^^^^U. 
C5HsN.CHj.CHj.CAN.  [124°].  Formed  by 
heating  di-^i-amido-di-phenyl-ethane  with  nitro- 
phenol,  glycerin,  and  H2SO4  (Comey,  B.  23, 
1115).  Hexagonal  plates,  insol.  water,  si.  sol. 
ether. — B"H2Cljj4aq:  needles,  v.  sol.  water. — 
B"HjCl,.  —  B"HjPtCle.  —  B"2HAuCl4.  —  Sul. 
phate:  prisms,  m.  sol.  cold  water. 

(Py.  3)-QUIN0LYl-ETHYIENE  0„H,N  i.e. 

C5H,<^-f;^^g.pg^.     Formed  by    boiling    /3- 

bromo-quinolyl-propionio  acid  with  oono. 
KjCOaAq  (Einhorn,  A.  246,  172).  Oil.  — 
B'2H2PtCl5  4aq.    [187°].— B'HAuCl,.    [159°]. 

(B.  3,  Py.  3)-Di-qTiinolyl-ethyleiie  Oj„H,jN2 
•     r-  Ti  /CH:CH  CH:CH.C.CH:CH 

».e.  ^ct»i4SN=o.CH:CH.G=CH.C.N=CH- 
Formed    by    heating  m-axaidiO-iPy.    3)-Btyryl- 
quinoline  with    o-nitro-phenol,    glycerin,    and 
HjSO,  (Wartmann,  B.  23,  3650).    Oi),  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether. 

Methylo-iodi.de  B'Mell^aq.  [226°]. 
Golden  needles,  v.  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol. 
Yields  CjoH^N^Br^Mel.    [210°]. 

ftUINOIYL-DI.ETHYIi.PHEN0I  C,^„NO 
i.e.  0^aN.C5H2Et2.0H.  This  is  probably  the  con- 
stitution of  apocinchene  (Comstock  a.  Konigs, 
B.  20,  2674 ;  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  174). 

(B.  4)-{lTIIN0LYL-HYDEAZINE  OjHjNa  i.e. 

(B.  4)-amido-quinoline  by  diazotisation  and 
treatment  with  SnCl^  and  HCl  (Dufton,  0.  J. 
59,  757 ;  Bottinger,  B.  24,  3277).  Needles  (from 
ether)  or  prisms  (from  ligroin).  —  B"H2Cl2 : 
prisms.  Converted  by  potassium  oyanate  and 
HCl  into  CsHjN.NH.NH.CO.NH2  [235°],  and  by 
pyruvic  acid  into  CsHsN.NjHiOMe.COJH  crystal- 
lising in  orange  needles,  converted  by  boiling 
HClAq  into  quinindole  (o)-oarboxylio  acid 
C,jH,„NA  [286°]. 

(B.  l)-ftuiiM>lyl-hydrazine  [151°].  Formed 
in  like  manner  from  orea-amido-quinoline 
(Dufton,  C.  J.  61,  785).  Yellow  needles  (from 
water).  Yields  B'HCl  [248°]  and  is  converted 
by  cyanic  aoidinto  OgHjN.NH.NH.CO.NHj[255°], 
by  benzoic  aldehyde  into  CgHsN.NH.NiCHPh 
[194°],  by  acetone  into  CJSeN.NH.NiCMej 
[140°]  and  by  pyruvic  acid  into  the  acid 
CjH8N.NH.N:CMe.C02H  [185°],  whence  boiling 
HClAq  forma  the  corresponding  quinindole  carb- 
oxylio  acid,  which  decomposes  at  about  300°. 

WftTTINOLYlINE  is  DiQuiNoiTn.. 

DI-(B.  2)-aUIM'0LYL  KETONE  (C8HaN)2C0. 
[174°].  Formed  from  di-^-amido-benzophenone, 
glycerin,  HjSO,,  and  picric  acid  (Noelting  a. 
Schwarz,  B.  24, 1608).    Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol, 


si.  sol.    hot    water.  —  B'TljClj.    [over    200°]. 
Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 
{Py.  3)-(niIN0LYL.MEECAPTAN 

^»^i<N=o1h-  f^''^°^-  ^°™ed  by  heating 
(Py.  3)-oxy-quinoline  with  PjSj  at  145°  (Eoos, 
B.  21,  620).  Yellow  plates,  si.  sol.  hot  water,  v. 
sol.  hot  alcohol.  Yellow  dye.  Combines  with 
acids  and  bases.  Does  not  react  with  hydroxyl- 
amine  or  phenyl-hydrazine. 

Ethyl  derivative  CgHjN.SEt.  Formed 
from  quinolyl-mercaptan,  NaOEt,  and  Btl.  Oil, 
decomposed  by  distillation. — B'HI.  [154°]. — 
B'jHjPtClsaq.     [c.  190°].     Octahedra. 

TEI-(B.  2)-ClTJIN0LYL-mETHANE 
CH(C8H5N)3.  [202°].  Formed  from  2)-rosaniline, 
glycerin,  H2SO4,  and  picric  acid  at  150°  (Noelting 
a.  Schwarz,  B.  24,  1606).  Needles  (containing 
EtOH),  melting  at  98°.  Melts  at  202°  when  an- 
hydrous. —  B"'3HC1:  plates,  sol.  water.  — 
B"C8H3N30,:  yellow  needles.  —  B"',H,2Pt3CLjj : 
yellow  crystals.— B"'3MeI.    [266°]. 

(B.  2)-ftTIIN0LYL-METHENYL-AMID0XIM 
C(NOH)(NH^.C=CH.C.CH:CH  ^gg^  j,  ^ 
CH:CH.O.N=CH"  ^^  ^'  ■"°'^™®'^ 
from  CjHjN.Cy,  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride, 
NajCOj,  and  dilute  alcohol  (Biedermann,  B.  22, 
2761).  Yellowish  needles,  m.  sol.  hot  water., 
Fehling's  solution  gives  a  greyish-green  pp. 
FeCla  gives  a  deep-red  colour.  AgNOj  gives  a 
white  pp.  yielding  a  mirror. 

Beactions. — 1.  Phthalia  anhydride  on  warm- 
ing forms  CsH5N.C<^j;f°^0.C5H,.C02H    [203°]. 

2.    Ao,0    yields    C3HjN.C<^j^°^CMe    [175°], 

crystallising  in  needles. — 3.  The  hydrochloride 
is  converted  by  potassium  cyanate  into 
CgHjN.C(N0H).NH.C0.NH2  [165°].— 4.  Chlm-o- 
formic  ether  forms  C,HBN.C(NHj):N0.C02Et 
[97°],  which    is  converted   by    NaOHAq    into 

C,H,N.C<^^>0  [155°].. 

Salts  .—B'HCl :  needles.— B'^H^PtClj. 

Acetyl  derivative  09HsN.C(N0Ac).NHj. 
[115°].  Formed  by  means  of  AoCl  in  the  cold. 
Needles,  insol.  cold  water,  si.  sol.  ether. 

Ethyl  ether  CsH„N.C(N0Et).NH2.  [85°]. 
Formed  from  the  amidoxim,  NaOEt,  and  EtI. 
Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  hot  water. 

(Py.  3)-CniIir0LYL.PE0PI0NIC  ACID 
CsH,N.CH,.CHj.C02H.    [116°].    Formed  by  re- 
ducing   quinolyl-acrylic    acid    with    sodium- 
amalgam  (Carlier  a.  Einhorn,  B.  23,  2896). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    [116°].    Needles. 

Beferertice. — Oxy-quinolyl-pkopionio  acid. 

DI-(P2/.  3)-ClTJIN0LYL  DISTTLPHIDE 
(CsH8N)jSj.      [137°].      Formed     by    oxidising 
quinolyl-mercaptan  with  Hp^  in  dilute  alcohol 
(Eoos,  B.  21,  622).    Plates  (from  alcohol),  insol. 
water  and  alkalis. 

PTT  PO  OH 

QUINONE  C,H,0,  i.e.  ^gJcaOH-  ^''''°- 
quinone.  Mol..  w.  108.  [116°].  V.D.  (H  =  l) 
53-4  (oalc.  54)  (Hofmann,  B.  3,  583).  H.O. 
659,020.  H.F.  45,200  (from  diamond)  (Berthelot 
a.  Eecoura,  Bl.  [2]  48,  699;  A.  Ch.  [6]  13,  312, 
335  ;  G.  B.  104, 1572). 

Formation. — 1.  By  oxidation  of  quinio  acid 
with  MnO,  (4  pts.),  HjSO,  (1  pt.),  and  water 
(i  pt.)    (Woskresensky,  A.    27,    268).— 2.    By 
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oxidation  of  hydroquinone  (Wohler,  A.  51,  148). 
8.  By  oxidation  of  benzidine,  of  aniline,  and  of 
p-phenylene-diamine  by  MnOj  and  HjSOj  (Hof- 
mann,  Pr,  13,  4). — 4.  By  action  of  MnOj  and 
E2SO4  on  amido-benzene  ^-sulphonic  acid  and 
on  phenol  ji-salphonio  acid  (Schradei,  B.  8, 
759). 

PreipwraUon. — 1.  By  adding  cone.  Na|jCrjO,Aq 
to  a  cold  solution  of  aniline  (1  pt.)  in  H^SO, 
(8  ptB.)  and  water  (25  pts.),  and  extracting  with 
ether  (Nietzki,  B.  19, 1467).— 2.  20  g.  of  aniline 
are  dissolved  in  600  c.o.  of  water  containing 
160  g.  of  HjSOi ;  20  g.  of  finely-powdered  potas- 
sium bichromate  are  added  by  degrees,  with 
constant  agitation,  keeping  the  temperature  at 
10°-15°.  After  standing  over  night  33  g.  more 
potassium  bichromate  are  added;  the  quinoneis 
then  extracted  with  ether,  dried  over  GaCl^,  and 
the  ether  removed  by  distillation.  The  yield  is 
about  86  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  amount  (Schniter, 
B.  20,  2283 ;  cf.  Seyda,  B.  16,  687 ;  Nietzki,  B. 
11,  1102  i  A.  215,  127).  —  3.  Prom  i>-amido- 
phenol.  ^-Amido-phenol  sulphate  is  dissolved 
in  water,  some  HjSOi  added,  and  then  PbOj 
gradually,  with  shaking,  till  the  violet  colour 
first  formed  disappears.  The  quinoue  is  ex- 
tracted with  ether.  Yield  theoretical  (Schmitta. 
Siepermann,  J.pr.  [2]  19,  317). 

Properties. — Yellow  monoclinic  prisms  (from 
water)  or  plates  (from  EtI)  (Hesse,  A.  114,  299), 
or  needles  (by  sublimation).  Its  odour  is 
characteristic.  Y.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  m.  boL 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  solutions  turn  the  skin 
brown.  Sol.  HClAq  and  cone.  HNO3.  Its  alka- 
line solution  turns  brown  in  air  (Laurent,  0.  B. 
26,  35).  An  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrocoeru- 
lignone  deposits,  even  in  dilute  solutions, 
crystals  of  ccerulignone  with  steel-blue  reflex. 

BeacUons. — 1.  Chlorine  forms  tri  -  chloro- 
quinone. — 2.  HCl  and  KCIO3  give  tetra-ohloro- 
quinone  (Hofmann,  A.  52,  55). — 3.  Gone.  HClAq 
forms  chloro-hydroquinone  (Wohler ;  Stadeler, 
A.  69,  308). — 4.  HIAq  forms  quinhydrone  and 
hydroquinone. — 5.  HBr  passed  into  a  solution 
in  chloroform  ppts.  quinhydrone,  and  finally  forms 
bromo-hydroquinone.  EBrAq  forms,  on  heating 
di-bromo-hydioquinone  (Sarauw,  A.  209,  99). — 

6.  Bromine.  (1  mol.)  in  CHClj  is  instantly  ab- 
sorbed. Excess  of  bromine  (2  mols.)  appears  to 
form  OjH^BriOj,  which  is  split  up  by  heat  into 
HBr  and  two  di-bromo-quinones  OBH^BrjOj 
[2:5:4:1]  and  [2:6:4:1]  (Nef,  J.pr.  [2]  42, 167).— 

7.  HNO,  on  heating  yields  oxaho  and  picric  acids 
and  HOy  (Nietzki,  A.  215,  138). — 8.  Ammonia 
gas  forms  emerald-green  quinonimide  G^gNO, 
sol.  water,  the  solution  soon  turning  black 
(Woskresensky).  NH3  in  presence  of  chloroform 
produces  hydroquinone,  quinhydrone,  and  brown 
CaH5N02(Zincke,  B.  16, 1556).— 9.  An  alcoholic 
solution  exposed  to  sunlight  yields  hydroquinone 
and  aldehyde  (Oiamician,  Q.  16,  111).  —  10. 
Hydrazine  hyd/rate  gives  hydroquinone  and  a 
compound  G^AOS^^^t  (Gartius  a.  Thun, 
J.pr.  [2]  44, 191). — 11.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube 
alone  at  160°,  or  with  water  at  100°,  it  yields 
hydroquinone  and  quinhydrone  (Soheid,  A.  218, 
227). — 12.  PGI3  forms  a  thick  oily  product, 
Ci^jO^PsGls.  Water  acting  upon  this  forms 
mono-  and  di-chloro-hydroquinone.— 13.  Heated 
with  POCI3,  quinone  gives  mono-  and  di-chloro- 
bydroquinune.     An  amorphous  body  0^fi^^O^^ 


is  also  formed.— 14.  Alcoholic  S^S  form  C,  jfl ^SO,, 
a  yellowish  crystalline  mass,  melting  below 
100°.— 15.  AcOl  forms  in  the  cold  the  di-aoetyl 
derivatives  of  chloro-hydroquinone.  On  warm- 
ing it  also  forms  GjH2Clj(0Ac)j  (Sohulz,  B.  15, 
652).  AcBr,  in  like  manner,  gives  GsH3Br(OAo)j 
and  C|iH2Br2(OAc)2. — 16.  Ao^O  does  not  act  below 
200°,  when  it  forms  05H4(OAc)2and  a  brown  mass. 
17.  Gold  dilute  NaOAc  converts  it  into  hydro- 
quinone (Hesse,  4. 220, 365). — 18.  Aniline  in  boil- 
ing alcoholic  solution  forms  di-phenyl-di-amido- 
quinone  and  hydroquinone  SCsHjOj  +  2NH2Ph 
=  OjH,(NHPh)  A  +  20jH4(OH)2.  Other  primary 
and  secondary  bases  act  in  like  manner. — 
19.  0-  and  p-  Nitro-aniUne  form  red  crystals 
C^fifieT^iiTSO^M^i  melting  at  97°  and  120° 
respectively  (Hebebrand,  B.  15, 1976).  o-Nitro- 
aniline  in  HOAo  forms  G3HA(NH.CjH4.N0j)j 
[1:4:2:5]  [305°]  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  red 
needles  (Leicester,  B.  23,  2794). — 20.  o-Amido- 
phenol  in  hot  alcohol  forms  a  base  (GjjHijNjOj?) 
which  crystallises  in  violet  needles  [250^,  si.  sol. 
alcohol  (Zincke  a.  Hebebrand,  A.  226,  61).  In 
dilute  acids  it  forms  a  red  solution.  AOjO  yields 
GjjHijAojN^Oi  [285°],  whUe  Bz^O  at  150°  gives 
GmHijBzjN^Oj  [265°].  Yields  a  crystalline  ni- 
trosoamine  G2,H,t,(NO)2N40,.  Forms  the  salts 
B"H2Cl2,  crystallising  in  needles  with  green 
lustre,  B"H2S04,  B"H2Pt0l5,  and  ^  pi  or  a  to 
crystallising  in  steel-blue  needles  [236°].  — 
21.  C„H4(NHj)(0Me)  [1:2]  forms  Oj,H,3NA  or 
G3H202(NH.CjH4.0Me)j  crystallising  in  reddish- 
violet  needles  [230°],  forming  a  blue  solution  in 
HjSO,. — 22.p-AnUdo-phe'nol  hydrochloride  gives 
CjH202(NH.CjH,.0H)j  crystallising  in  violet- 
brown  needles,  not  melted  at  290°.— 23.  (1,3,2)- 
Amido-o-cresol  forms  a  compound  [285°],  which 
gives  a  crystalline  acetyl-  derivative. — 24.  (2, 4, 1)- 
Nitro-toluidine  forms  05H302.NH.C,HjN02,  de- 
composing at  300°,  and  GjHj0j(NH.G,H,.N02), 
(L.). — 25.  Acetoaceiic  ether  and  ZnClj  at  100° 
form  OijHijO,  [184°],  crystallising  in  needles, 
insol.  water,  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Gone.  H^SO,  forms 
a  deep-blue  solution.  Alcoholic  potash  forms 
GiiHigKjOg  2aq,  the  salt  of  an  insoluble  acid 
GnHiA  (Von  Pechmann,  B.  21,  3005).  — 
26.  G5H4(OH)(OMe)  [1:4]  in  hot  ligroiin  forms 
di-methyl-quinhydrone  CjjHjjOs,  crystallising  in 
lustrous  greenish-black  prisms,  decomposed  by 
warm  water  (Hesse,  A.  200,  253). 

Mono-oxim         C0<;pJ^:Q2>0:N.0H      or 

G(OHX™ioH^^-'^°-  p-Nitroso-phenol. 

Mol.  w.  123. ' 

Formation. — 1.  By  boiling  nitjroso-di-methyl- 
aniUne  (or  nitroso-di-phenyl-aniline)  hydro- 
chloride with  dilute  NaOHAq  (Baeyer  a.  Garo, 
B.  7,  809,  967 ;  Ter  Meer,  B.  8,  622 ;  Fischer,  B. 
19,  2995).— 2.  By  adding  KNOj  and  HOAo  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  phenol  (B.  a.  0. ;  cf.  Sten- 
house  a.  Groves,  A.  188,  360). — 3.  By  adding 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  to  a  cold  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  quinone  (Goldschmidt,  B, 
17,  213). — 4.  Formed  also  from  aqueous  phenol, 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  andHjOjj(Wurster, 
B.  20,  2631).  Free  hydroxylamine  merely  re- 
duces quinone  to  hydroquinone. 

Properties. — Nearly  colourless  needles  or 
greenish  trimetrio  plates;  a:&:c= -593:1:2-469. 
M.  sol.   water,  forming  a  light-green  solution 


QUmONE. 
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which  iams  brown  oil  boiling.  V.  sol.  ether, 
acetone,  and  aqueous  alkalis,  si.  sol.  HOAo. 
Decomposes  at  120°-130°.  Decomposed  by  hot 
oonc.  HClAq.  When  dissolved  in  phenol  it 
gives,  on  addition  of  HjSO„  a  cherry-red  solu- 
tion turned  blue  on  addition  of  KOHAq.  In  this 
reaction  the  compound  OuHisNO,  is  formed. 
Polyhydrio  phenols,  containing  two  hydroxyls 
in  the  w- position,  give  by  like  treatment 
fluorescent  '  diohroins '  ;  thus  resorcin  gives 
CigHi^NOg,  CjsHjgNjO,,,  andazoresorcin(Brunner 
s.  Chuit,  B.  21,  249). 

Beactioms. — 1.  Oxidised  by  alkaline  K,FeCyg 
to  p-nitro-phenol. — 2.  Bedmed  by  tin  and 
HClAq  to  p-amido-phenol. — 3.  Nitrous  add  gas 
passed  into  an  ethereal  solution  forms  diazo- 
phenol  nitrate  (Jaeger,  B.  8,  894).— 4.  Gaseous 
EGl  passed  into  a  cooled  ethereal  solution  forms 
di-chloro-amido-phenol  [175°]  and  tri-chloro- 
amido-phenol  (J. ;  Hirsch,  B.  13, 1908).— 5.  A 
solution  of  HCl  in  MeOH  in  presence  of  ice 
forms  C5HjCl2(NHj)(OMe)  [72°] ;  while  EtOH 
and  HOI  give  CBHjCLj(NHj)(OEt)  [46°]  (275°). 
6.  Cone.  KOHAq  at  180°  forms  azophenol 
C,ja„NA  [214°]  (Jaeger).  —  7.  KCIO,  and 
HClAq  form  CjHjClNOj,  crystallising  in  yellow 
needles,  f.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  water,  and  ex- 
ploding at  70°  (Mohlau,  B.  19,  281).  — 8. 
C103^Me  added  to  its  sodium  salt  forms 
C,H,(N0).0.C02Me  [137°],  while  ClCOjBt  yields 
C,H,(NO).O.COjEt  [109°]  (Walker,  B.  17,  400). 
9.  BzCl  added  to  the  sodium  salt  in  ether  forms 
C8Hj(N0).0Bz,  crystaUising  in  yellowish  needles 
[168°-175°],  sol.  hot  alcohol  (Walker).— 10. 
Aniline  forms  azophenine  CeH2(NFh)2(NHPh)2. 
p-Chloro-aniline  forms,  in  like  manner,  tetra- 
chloro-azophenine  [265°]  (Fischer  a.  Hepp,  B. 
21,  677).— 11.  Bromine  forms  CeHiBr20(N0H), 
crystallising  in  small  leaflets,  decomposed  by 
water  (0.  Fischer,  B.  21,  674).— 12.  PhenA/l 
cyanate  gives  CijHjO.NO.OO.NHPh,  crystallising 
in  short  yellow  prisms  decomposed  at  160°  with- 
out melting.  It  is  converted  by  alkalis  into  the 
oxim,  aniline,  and  CO,  (Goldschmidt  a.  Strauss, 
B.  22,  3105). 

Salts.— C8H40NO)(ONa)2aq.  Bed  needles 
(from  alcohol),  v.  sol.  water,  insol.  ether.  De- 
composed by  boiling  water.  Ppd.  by  NaOH 
from  aqueous  solution. — ^0|,H4(NO).0)2Ba  (dried 
at  100°).  Bed  needles  (from  warm  water).— 
— CjH,(:^).OAg  aq.  Violet  crystals  with  green 
reflex. 

Dioxim  C(NOH)<^^:^^>C(NOH).Formed 

by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride 
on  the  mono-  oxim,  on  hydroquinone,  and  on  p- 
nitroso-aniline  (Nietzki,  B.  20,  613;  21,  430; 
Fischer,  B.  21,  685).  Yellowish  needles  (from 
hot  water).  Decomposes  at  240°.  Eeduced  by 
SnCl,  and  HCl  to^J-phenylene-diamine.  Oxidised 
by  alkaline  K^eOy,  into  insoluble  di-nitroso- 
benzene.  Ac^O  forms  a  crystalline  di-acetyl 
derivative,  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Quinone-chlorimide     OaH4'^Q    .         [85°]. 

Tormed  by  the  action  of  bleaching  powder  on  a 
solution  of  the  hydrochloride  of  ^-amido-phenol 
(B.  Sohmitt,  J.  pr.  [2]  8,  1 ;  19,  816 ;  Hirsch,  B. 
11,  1980 ;  13, 1903 ;  Fogh,  B.  21,  890 ;  Andresen, 
J.  pr.  [2]  23,  167)  or  C,H,(NHj).OEt.  Purified  by 
Bteam-distillation.  Golden  crystals  (fromHOAc). 


SI.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Explodes  above  86°.  Smells  like  quinone. 
Stains  the  skin  brown.  Turned  brown  by  al< 
kaUs.  Beduced  by  tin  and  HCl  to  ^-amido- 
phenol.  Water  at  100°  forms  quinone.  Aqueous 
SO2  forms  amido-phenol  sulphonic  acid.  HCl 
gives  chlorinated  amido-phenols.  Gives  Lieber- 
mann's  colour  reaction  with  phenol  and  HjSO,. 
Quinone-di-chlorimide  G^^jui^  i.e. 

CjH^'^o.™ .    Formed  from  jp-phenylene-diamine 

hydrochloride  and  bleaohing-powder  solution 
(Krause,  B.  12,  47). .  Needles  (from  water),  de- 
composing at  124°.  Almost  insol.  cold  water. 
Its  solution  stains  the  skin  brown.  Beduced  by 
SnClj  to  j)-phenylene-diamine.  HCl  forms  tetra- 
ohloro-p-phenylene-diamine.  Br  gives  di-ohloro- 
di-bromo-quinone.  ()3)-Naphthylamine  forms 
amido-naphthophenazine.  (i8)-Naphthol  forms 
CijHinNjO,  which  dyes  silk  crimson  and  yields 
B'HNOa  (Nietzki  a.  Otto,  B.  21, 1745). 
Qninone-phenylimide  C,2H„N0  i.e. 

OsHi<^^^^  [97°].    Formed  by  oxidising  ^-oxy- 

di-phenyl-amine  in  benzene  by  HgO  (Ban- 
drowski,  M.  9,  134,  415).  Bed  crystals,  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Decomposed  by 
water  and  alkalis.  Acids  reproduce  quinone. 
Beacts  with  aniline,  forming  ^-oxy-di-phenyl- 
amine  and  di-phenyl-di-amido-quinone-phenyl- 
imide. 

Quinone-p-tolylimide  0,3Hi,N0.  [70°]. 
Formed  in  like  manner  from  p-oxy-phenyl-p- 
tolyl-amine  (B.).  Dark-red  scales  (from  ligroin), 
sol.  most  solvents. 

Si-metbyl-amido-phenylimide  C,4H,,N20  i.e, 

O.H,<o"*^°^*^'^^'-  Phenol-blue.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  nitroso-di-methyl-aniline  on  an 
alkaline  solution  of  phenol,  or  by  oxidation  of  a 
mixture  of  phenol  and  phenylene-di-iffethyl-p- 
diamine  (Mohlau,  B.  16,2851 ;  18, 2913).  Formed 
also  from  quinone-chlorimide  and  di-methyl- 
aniline  (Fogh,  B.  21,  889).  Steel-blue  prisms 
(from  water)  (containing  ^aq).  Its  solution  in 
HClAq  is  blue.  Cone.  HjSO^  forms  quinone  and 
CsH,(NH2)(NMej).      Boiling    NaOHAq     forms 

NMejH  and  OeH^^^-^'^*'^^.    The  sulphonio 

acid  OnHnNjSO,  |aq,  formed  from  ^j-amido- 
phenol-sulphonic  acid  in  water  by  successive 
treatment  with  CI  and  dimethylaniline,  crystal- 
lises in  bronzed  needles,  forming  a  blue  solution 
in  NaOHAq. 

Quinone    tetrahydride    C0<^Q-g^'(j2^_]>C0. 

Diketohexamethylene.  [78°].  Formed  by  heat- 
ing the  dihydride  of  di-oxy-terephthalic  acid 
(succinyl-sucoinic  acid)  of  200°  and  distilUng 
the  product  under  reduced  pressure  (Hermann, 
A.  211,  322;  Baeyer  a.  Noyes,  B.  22,  2170). 
Prisms,  v.  sol.  water.  FeClj  does  not  colour  its 
solution.  Its  alkaline  solution  turns  brown  in 
the  air.  Bromine  forms  OaBr^Oj.  Beduoes 
Fehling's  solution.  HOy  forms  0,H8(0H)20y, 
[180°].  Yields  a  di-oxim  which  when  quickly 
heated  melts  at  200° ;  when  slowly  heated  at  192°. 
The  di-phenyl-di-hydrazide  08Hj(NjHPh)j  is  ob- 
tained as  a  white  pp.  [125°]  crystallising  from 
alcohol  in  yellow  prisms  [150°],yielding  a  crystal 
line  hydrochloride  B"ja,01, 


^triNoirti. 


An  isomeride  of  the  tetrahydride  CaHgOj, 
[170°],  is  got  by  the  action  of  NaOHAq  on 
Buccinyl-sucoinie  ether.  It  orystaUiaes  in  prisms 
(containing  ^aq).  It  changes  into  the  preceding 
isomeride  on  distillation.  It  reduces  Eehling's 
solution. 

Beferences. — Amido-,  Bbomo-,  Bkomo-nitbo-, 
Chloko-,  Chloeo-niteo-,    Iodo-,    Nitbo-amido-, 

OXT-AMIDO-,  and  OxY-QinNOUE. 

TBIQTTINONE  v.  Benzene-tei-quinonb. 
QTTINONE    DICABBOXTLIC    ACID    dihy- 
dride  v.  Di-orr-TEEEPHTHAUo  Aoro. 

Tetrahydride   v.  Dihydride  of    di-oxy- 

lEEEPHTHALIO  ACID. 

Quinone  tetTacarboxylic  acid.  Methyl 
ether  06O2(CO2Me)4.  [207°].  Formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  C,{OB.UCOj!le)i  with  HNO,  (Nef,  A.  258, 
318).  Colourless  prisms  (containing  2MeOH) 
(from  MeOH)  or  yeUow  needles  (by  sublimation). 

Ethyl    ether    0A(C02Bt)i.  [149°]. 

Formed  by  oxidising  di-amido-pyromellitio  ether 
with  cone.  HNO3  (Nef,  G.  J.  53,  428;  A.  237, 
28).  Golden  needles  (from  alcohol).  May  be 
sublimed.  On  treatment  with  KOHAq  or  with 
H2SO4  in  HOAo  it  yields  hydroquinone  tetra- 
carboxylic  ether.  Zino-dust  and  HOAc  also  re- 
duce it  to  hydroquinone  tetracarboxylic  ether. 

QTJINOPHENOL  v.  Oxr-QtriNOLiM. 

DlftTJING-PHENAZINE        C„H^<^>CjOi. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  HNO3  on 
CeH4:N2:C802(OH)j,  which  is  got  from  thodi- 
zonic  acid  and  o-phenylene-diamine  (Nietzki  a. 
Schmidt,  B.  21, 1228).  Yellowish  needles  (con- 
taining 3aq),  si.  sol.  water.  Converted  by 
o-phenylene-diamine  sulphate  into  Cj^Hi^N,, 
crystallising  in  greenish  needles. 

DIftTJINOQUmONE  OH^^^:^0!^OH.    Di- 

gumoyl.  The  di-oxim  C^dj^OE)^  is  di- 
nitrosoresorcin  ($'.  v.)  (G-oldschmidt  a.  Strauss, 
B.  20,  1611;  Eehrmann  a.  Messinger,  B.  23, 
2816).  The  dioxim  is  converted  by  hydroxyl- 
amine  into  the  tetra-oxim,  which,  on  heating 
with  AOjO,  yields  the  anhydride  CjH  j^jOj  crystal- 
lising in  needles  [61°],  sol.  ether.  The  tetra- 
oxim  may  be  reduced  by  SnClu  and  HCl  to  tetra- 
'  amido-benzene. 

Triqninoquinone  v.  Benzene  tbiquinone. 

iJe/erercce.— OxT-DiQuiNOYL. 

DIQTriNO-TOLAZINE       CsH3Me<;|>C,04. 

Formed  from  rhodizonio  acid  and  tolylene-o- 
diamine,  the  product  being  oxidised  by  HNO3 
(Nietzki  a.  Kehrmann,  B.  20,  324).  Yellow 
needles  (containing  2aq).  On  warming  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of  tolyleue-o-diamine 
it  is  converted  into  O^'B.^fig,  which  crystallises 
from  chloroform  in  needles  (containing  CHGI3). 
QTIINOVATANNIC  ACID  CnH.aO,  ?  Occurs 
in  the  bark  of  Cinchona  nova  {Quina  nova) 
(Hlasiwetz,  A.  79,  129).  Translucent  yellow 
mass,  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  FeClj 
gives  a  dark-green  colour.  NH,Aq  colours  its 
solution  brown.  Its  alkaline  solution  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air.  Boiling  dilute  HjSOi  splits 
it  up  into  sugar  and  '  quinova  red '  02^^21^11 
(Eembold,  A.  143,  273),  which  also  occurs  in  the 
bark.  Quinova  red  is  a  nearly  black  resin,  nearly 
insol.  .water,  t.  sol  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalis, 


gives  no  colour  with  FeCl,,  and  yields  proi6- 
catechuic  acid  on  fusion  with  potash. 

ftUINOVIK  CajHjgOs  (Hlasiwetz)  or  OsgHB,0„ 
(Oudemans,  jun.,  E.  T.  G.  2,  160).  Qvinova- 
bitter.  Qumovic  acid,  [a]^  =  +  59°.  Occurf 
in  false  cinchona  bark  from  Ginchona  nova 
(Pelletier  a.  Caventou,  /.  Ph.  7, 112  ;  Winckler, 
Bep.  Pharm.  51, 193 ;  Buohner,  jun.,  A.  17, 161 ; 
Peterson,  A.  17,  165 ;  Schnedermann,  A.  45, 
277;  Bochleder  a.  Hlasiwetz,  A.  79,129;  111, 
182).  Occurs  also  in  true  cinchona  bark  (Schwarz, 

A.  80,  330;  Do  Trij,  /.  Ph.  [3]  37,  255),  in  aU 
parts  of  Ginchona  GaUsa/ya  (from  Java),  and  in 
tormentilla  root  (Bembold,  A.  145,  9). 

Preparation. — The  bark  is  extracted  with 
boiling  milk  of  lime,  the  extract  ppd.  by  HCl, 
and  the  pp.  repeatedly  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  thrown  down  by  water. 

Properties. — Needles  (from  alcohol),  almost 
insol.  hot  water,  v.  si.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  dilute 
alcohol.  Tastes  bitter.  Dextrorotatory.  Sol. 
aqueous  alkalis.  Besolvedby  acids  into  quinovio 
acid  and  quinovite.  Does  not  reduce  Fehling's 
solution. 

Salt  s.— PbOjoH^O,  aq.-  (OuO),4C„H„0,. 

(y8)-Qiiinovin.  [0. 235°].  [o]^  =  +  28°  in  a  2'7 
p.c.  alcoholic  solution.  Occurs  in  cuprea  bark 
(from  Bermjia)  (Liebermann  a.  Giesel,  B.  16, 
928).  Scales  (from  dilute  alcohol).  Insol.  ether, 
V.  e.  sol.  alcohol.  Dextrorotatory.  Forms  with 
alcohol  the  compound  OsgHj^OuSEtOH,  crystal- 
lising in  large  prisms.  Split  up  by  dilute  acids 
into  quinovio  acid  and  quinovite.   - 

ftuinoviteCsHijOji.e.  C|jH50(OH)3.  Quinova- 
sugar.  (c.  300°).  [«]„  =  60°  (0.) ;  =  +  78°  (L. 
a.  G.).  Formed  by  the  action  of  HCl  on  a  hot 
alcoholic  solution  of  quinovin ;  quinovio  acid 
crystallises  out,  and  the  mother-Uquor  is  neu- 
tralised by  BaCOj,  filtered,  and  evaporated. 
Hygroscopic  mass,  sol.  ether.  Has  a  bitter- 
sweet taste.  Does  not  ferment  with  yeast. 
Beduces  Fehling's  solution. 

Tri-acetyl  derivative  CjHjOfOAc),. 
[47°].    (c.  303°).    White  needles  (Liebermann, 

B.  17,  872). 

Quinovic  acid  CaaHsjOs  (Oudemans,  B.  T.  G. 
2, 160) ;  OjjHsbOi  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Gilm,  A.  Ill, 
182);  CjiHjjOa  (Liebermann).  [a]D=+86°. 
Occurs  in  tormentUla  root  (Bembold,  A.  145,  6). 
Formed  from  quinovin  as  above.  White  sandy 
powder  composed  of  minute  trimetric  six-sided 
laminse,  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  si.  sol. 
ether.  Tasteless.  Ppd.  from  alkaline  solu- 
tions by  acids  in  a  gelatinous  form,  gradually 
becoming  pulverulent.  Dextrorotatory.  H^SO, 
gives  off  CO  and  forma  novio  acid,  quinoohromin 
CjoHjijOj  (crystallising  in  needles),  quinovene 
CsjHjj  (?),  and  apoquinovic  acid  CuH^jO^  (crys- 
tallising in  needles ;  whence  0„Hj5NaOi  3|aq). 

Salts.— KjCjjHjjOjliaq:  bulky  pp.  — 
CuA"Cu3(OH),5aq:  light-blue  pp.  —  Ag^A": 
bulky  pp.    • 

Ethyl  ether  OsjHjjBtPj.  [127°-130°]. 
Crystals,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Pyroquinovic  acid  CaiH^jO,.  (above  360°). 
Formed  by  heating  quinovio  acid  (Liebermann 
a.  Giesel,  B.  16,  936).  Needles,  insol.  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  aad  ether.  Its  alkaline  solution  ia 
laevorotatory.  On  distillation,  the  distUlata 
soUdifiea  to  a  clear  glassy  mass,  easily  soluble 
in  ether,  and  resembling  gum  oopal  in  its  proper- 
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ties.  Wten  this  substance  is  heated  with  HI 
and  P  it  yields  a  terpene  (qninoterpene)  which 
probably  has  the  formula  CjoH^.  This  terpene 
is  also  formed  by  direct  reduction  of  pyroquino- 
vic  acid  with  HI  and  P  (Liebermann,  B.  17. 
869). 

Salts.— KA'  (dried  at  110°).— BaA'j. 

ftuinoterpene  Cs„H„.  (above  360°).  Formed 
as  above.    Dextrorotatory. 

Oxy-qninoterpene  C,ja.„0^  or  Cj„H„0. 
Cholestol.  [139°].  (above  360°).  Accompanies 
quinovin  in  false  cinchona  bark  (Liebermann, 
B.  17,  871;  18,  1803;  Hesse,  i.  234,  877). 
Needles  (from  alcohol).  Beduoed  by  HI  and  P 
to  quinoterpene.  Yields  an  acetyl  derivative 
[126°]  and  a  benzoyl  derivative  [144°]. 

QUINOXALINE  C,HA   i.e.    CA<n;oh" 


[27°].  (222*  uticor.).  formed  by  the  action  of 
o-phenylene-diamine  on  glyoxal  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion (Hinsberg,  B.  17,  320;  A.  237,334).  White 
crystals,  smelling  like  quinoline  and  piperidine, 
miscible  with  cold  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzene.  Partially  separated  from  aqueous 
solution  by  warming  or  by  adding  EOHAq.  Its 
aqueous  solution  gives  white  pps.  with  HgClj 
and  AgNOj.  Yields  a  sparingly  soluble  oxalate. 
Little  attacked  by  oxidising  agents.  Sodium 
reduces  it,  in  alcoholic  solution,  to  phenyl- 
ene-ethylene-diamine  (Merz  a.  Eis,  B.  20, 
1190).— B'HCl :  needles,  v.  sol.  water.  Decom- 
poses at  184°.— B'HjSO,.  [187°].  Silvery 
plates,  y.  sol.  water.— B'^H^PtOla  (dried  at  100°). 
Needles. 

References. — Amido-  and  OxY-QDiNoxALruB. 
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EACEMIC  acid  v.  Tabtaeio  acid. 

EACEMIC  CAMPHOR  v.  Camphor. 

BADICLE,  Lavoisier  and  his  followers  re- 
garded an  acid  as  a  substance  formed  by  the 
combination  of  much  oxygen  with  another 
body;  the  body  with  which  the  oxygen  was 
combined  was  called  by  de  Morveau  the  radicle 
of  the  acid,  and  the  name  was  used  in  this  sense 
by  Lavoisier.  '  II  faut  done  distinguer  dans 
tout  acide  la  base  acidifiable,  k  laquelle  M.  de 
Morveau  a  donn6  le  nom  de  radical,  et  le  prinoipe 
aoidiflant,  o'est-4-dire,  I'oxigdne  '  (Traiti  iU- 
mentaire  de  Chimie  [1789]  1,  69).  That  the 
radicle  of  an  acid  might  be  either  a  simple 
or  a  compound  substance  is  evident  from  de 
Morveau's  use  of  the  term ;  in  speaking  of  the 
nomenclature  of  acids  of  unknown  composition, 
he  says:  'Nous  nous  sommes  content^s  de 
designer  l'6tro  simple  qui  y  modifie  I'oxig&ne 
par  I'expression  de  base  acidifiable,  ou,  pour 
abr^ger,  de  radAcle,  de  tM  acide  '  (Mimovre  sur 
le  Diveloppement  des  Principes  de  la  Nomencla- 
ture Mithodique  [1787]).  Lavoisier,  in  1789, 
extended  the  meaning  of  the  term  radicle  when 
he  said  (Trmti,  1,  209)  that  most  of  the  oxidisa- 
ble  and  acidifiable  radicles  of  mineral  com- 
pounds were  simple  bodies,  whereas  the  radicles 
of  compounds  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin 
were  generally  composed  of  at  least  two  simple 
bodies.  The  notion  of  radicles  was  here,  and 
elsewhere,  extended  by  Lavoisier  to  mean  the 
bases  or  foundations  whereon  more  complicated 
bodies  were  built  up,  generally  by  the  addition 
of  oxygen. 

As  organic  chemistry  advanced,  and  many 
compounds  were  obtained  from  animal  and 
vegetable  sources,  attempts  were  naturally  made 
to  find  some  reason  for  the  existence  of  so  vast 
a  number  of  compounds  aU  composed  of  but 
three  or  four  elements.  Lavoisier's  assertion 
that  the  radicles  of  organic  compounds  are 
themselves  composed  of  two  or  more  elements, 
was  revived,  adopted,  and  developed.  Berzelius, 
Liebig,  Dumas,  and  other  earlier  workers  in 
organic  chemistry  were  struck  by  the  enormous 
number  of  compounds  produced  by  the  union 


of  the  four  elements  carbon,  hydrogenj  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen.  They  said  the  true  elements  of 
organic  chemistry  are  the  radicles  cyanogen, 
amidogen,  benzoyl,  ethyl,  &d.,  &c.  Dumas  (C.  B, 
5,  300)  said :  '  In  mineral  chemistry  the  radicles 
are  simple,  in  organic  chemistry  they  are  com- 
pound; therein  consists  the  whole  difference.  The 
laws  whereby  the  compounds  are  formed  and 
their  reactions  are  regulated  are  the  same  in 
both.'  Liebig  said  :  '  Organic  chemistry  is  the 
chemistry  of  compound  radicles.'  In  1832 
Liebig  and  Wohler  made  apparent  the  meaning 
and  wide  applicability  of  the  diBtum  that 
'  organic  chemistry  is  the  chemistry  of  com- 
pound radicles '  by  their  researches  into  the 
constitution  of  the  compounds  obtained  from 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  By  regarding  these  bodies 
as  compounds  of  the  radicle  benzoyl,  C,H^O, 
they  became  comparable  with  the  compounds 
of  the  radicles  potassium  and  other  n^etals. 
From  this  time  the  conception  of  the  radicle 
was  firmly  established. 

The  elements  are  the  simple  radicles,  on 
which,  and  by  the  combinations  of  which,  com- 
pounds are  built  up.  The  reactions  of  a  series 
of  compounds  often  show  such  similarities  that 
we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  compositions 
of  these  compounds  are  also  similar ;  in  many 
cases  this  similarity  of  composition  can  be  made 
apparent  only  by  supposing  that  a  certain  group, 
or  collocation,  of  elements  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  aU  the  compounds.  Such  a  group  of 
elements,  playing  the  part  of  a  simple  body 
throughout  a  series  of  reactions,  but  neverthe- 
less separable  into  two  or  more  elements,  is 
called  a  compound  radicle. 

For  an  example  of  the  working  out  of  the 
conception  of  the  radicle  v.  Ammonium  com- 
pounds, vol.  i.  pp.  200-201. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

BADI  OIL.  The  product  of  the  distillation  of 
the  wood  of  a  juniper.  Contains  a  sesquiterpene 
CsHuj,  whose  hydrochloride  C,5H242HC1  melts  at 
118°  (Wallach,  A.  238,  82). 

EAFFINOSE  C.sHjjOiBBaq  (Morris  a.  Brown, 
C.  J.  53,  619  ;  De  Vries,  B.  T.  C.  8,  326  j  0.  B. 
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106,  751 ;  Tollens  a.  Mayer,  B.  21,  1569). 
Melitose.  Gossypose.  Melitriose.  Mol.  w.  528to 
644  (by  Eaoult's  method)  (cal.  594) ;  596  (by  rate 
of  osmosis  in  leaves  of  TradesccmHa).  [o.  87°]. 
S.  17  at  16°  (B.) ;  14  at  20°  (Loiseau).  S.  (80 
P.O.  alcohol)  1-4  at  70°.  [o]d  =  104-6  (M.  a.  B.). 
Hj  =  116-6.  H.C.  2,019,700  (Stohmann,  J.  pr.  [2] 
45,  320  -,  c/.  Berthelot  a.  Matignon,  C.  B.  Ill, 
13).  Discovered  by  Johnston  (C  S.  Mem.  1, 
159)  in  a  manna,  which  drops  from  various 
kinds  of  eucalyptus  in  Tasmania.  Further 
examined  by  Berthelot  (O.  B.  41,  392)  and 
Bisohbiet  a.  Tollens  {B.  18,  2611).  Occurs  also 
in  cotton-seed  (Bitthausen,  J.  pr.  [2J  29,  351 ; 
Bohm,  /.  pr.  [2]  30,  37),  in  beet-rqot  molasses 
(Loiseau,  Bl.  [2]  26,  365 ;  ToUens,  B.  18,  26 ; 
A.  232,  201 ;  Lipmann,  B.  18,  3087 ;  Lindet, 
0.  B.  110,  795 ;  Bl.  [3]  3,  682). 

Preparation. — Cotton-seed  cake  is  extracted 
with  spirit  (S.G.  -848).  The  extract  is  boiled 
down  to  a  small  bulk,  and  then  shaken  with 
ether  (to  remove  colouring  matters).  After  a 
time  lumps  of  sugar  separate;  these  are  dis- 
solved in  80  p.c.  alcohol  at  70°,  boiled  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  allowed  to  stand.  In  a 
week  glittering  needles,  arranged  in  hemispheri- 
cal masses,  separate  (H.  Bitthausen,  J.  pr.  [2] 
29,  351). 

Prc^erties. — Groups  of  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  hot 
water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Has  a  slightly  sweet 
taste.  Does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  Not 
turned  Tirown  by  boiling  EOHAq.  At  108°  it 
gives  ofE  its  water  of  crystallisation  without 
melting ;  the  anhydrous  raffinose  is  not  very 
hygroscopic.  A  second  hydrate  (containing 
6aq)  may  be  got  as  lamellas  by  crystallisation 
from  dilute  alcohol  (Berthelot,  G.  B.  109,  548 ; 
Bl.  [3]  2,  656).  Beadily  ferments,  giving  with 
good  yeast  approximately  as  much  alcohol  as 
cane-sugar,  while  with  feeble  yeast, only  one- 
third  of  that  quantity  is  formed.  Ba&nose  can 
be  assimilated  by  young  plants,  being  converted 
into  starch  (Brown  a.  Morris,  C.  J.  57,  486). 

Reactions.— 1.  Boiling  dilute  H^SOj  splits  it 
up  into  IsBvulose  and  '  melibiose '  OuHjjOn, 
which  yields  with  phenyl-hydrazine  the  osa- 
zone  CjjHjjNiOj.  The  mixture  of  IsBvulose  and 
melibiose  shows  [ajn  =  50°.  On  further  boiling 
with  dilute  HjSO,  the  melibiose  is  hydrolysed, 
the  product  consisting  of  galactose  (1  mol.), 
liBvulose  (1  mol.),  and  dextrose  (Imol.)  (Scheib- 
ler  a.  Mittelmeier,  B.  22,  1678,  3118 ;  Tollens, 
A.  288,  308 ;  249,  227).  Mehbiose  is  identical 
with  eucalyn,  and  may  be  reduced  by  sodium- 
amalgam  to  melibiotite  CuH^jO,,,  a  syrup  which 
does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  but  yields 
galactose  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  luvertin 
also  splits  up  raffinose  first  into  Isevulose  (which 
may  be  fermented  by  yeast)  and  melibiose,  and 
then  this  melibiose  may  be  split  up  at  36°  by  a 
cone,  solution  of  invertin  into  dextrose  and 
galactose.  The  Pneumococciis  of  Friedlander 
sets  up  fermentation  in  suitable  solutions  of 
rafBnose  (Percy  Frankland,  O.  J.  59,  270).— 
2.  KaOEt  gives  a  compound  containing  6  to  7 
p.c.  sodium.— 3.  BoiUng  HNO3  (S.G;  1-15)  gives 
23  p.c.  of  mucic  acid.  Saccharic  acid  is  also 
formed. 

Salts  (Beythien  a.  Tollens,  .4.255, 195).— 
NaC,sHj„0,5.  -  Na20,8H3„0iB  aq.  Crystals.  — 
C,ii^Ou(SrO)jaq.    Sl.sol.water.— C,sHjjO„SrO. 


— OisHjjOisBaO.— C,8H320,j2BaO.  Crystals.^ 
Oi8H,.«0,„(CaO)a2aq.— C„H,„0,s3PbO. 

Estimation. — In  a  mixture  of  cane-sugar  and 
raffinose,  the  amount  of  raffinose  may  be  deter- 
mined by  observing  the  change  of  rotatory 
power  after  hydrolysis  (Creydt,  B.  19,  3115  ; 
Gunning,  Fr.  28, 45).  The  raffinose  may  also  be 
ppd.  by  lead  acetate  from  a  solution  in  methyl 
alcohol,  and  the  effect  on  the  polarising  action 
of  the  liquid  observed  (Lotman,  Chem.  Zeit.  12, 
391;  Gunning). 

EANGIFORMIC  ACID  Ci.H.sOs.  [106°]. 
Occurs,  together  with  atranoric  acid,  in  the 
lichen  Cladonia  rangiformis  (Paterno,  (?.  12, 
259).  Plates  (from  benzene),  sol.  ether.  Its 
ammoniacal  solution  gives  a  fiocculent  pp.  of 
AgA'  on  adding  AgNOj. 

RAPIO  ACID  CisHa^Oa.  Occurs  as  glyceride, 
together  with  the  glycerides  of  erucic  and  be- 
henio  acids,  in  rape-seed  oil  (Eeimer  a.  Will,  B. 
20,  2387).  Oil.  Yields  stearic  acid  on  fusion 
with  potash.  The  zinc  salt  melts  at  78°.  The 
Na  salt  is  gelatinous,  v.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

SEDUCIITE  C,2H,„NbO»  or  C^H.iNjO,.  An 
alkaloid  occurring,  as  well  as  para-reducine 
CANsQ,  according  to  Thudichum  (C.  B.  106, 
1803)  in  urine.  It  reduces  ferric,  cuprio,  mer- 
curic, and  silver  salts,  and  forms  an  insoluble 
barium  compound. 

BEOITCTIOIT.  This  term  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  deoxidatioB  in  its  widest  sense. 
V.  Deoxidaiion,  vol.  ii.  p.  377 ;  and  ef.  Oxida- 
tion, vol.  iii.  p.  657. 

BEGIANIN  V.  JuQLONE. 

EENNET  V.  Milk  and  Pboteids. 

BESACETIC  ACID  v.  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

SESACETOPHENONE      v.       Di-oxy-aoeto- 

PHENONE. 

BESIXS.  Amorphous  substances,  occurring 
in  all  parts  of  plants,  but  especially  in  the  bark 
(Wiesner,  Sitz.  W.  52  [2]  118).  Frequently  as- 
sociated with  essential  oils.  Besins  are  also 
formed  from  various  oils  by  atmospheric  oxida- 
tion or  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash.  Boil- 
ing aqueous  potash  resinifies  aldehydes.  FjO, 
converts  various  aldehydes  {e.g.  benzoic  alde- 
hyde) into  resins.  These  resins  are  soUd, 
translucent,  with  conchoidal  fracture,  insol. 
water,  wholly  or  partially  sol.  alcohol  and 
aqueous  alkalis.  The  resins,  therefore,  contain 
acids.  The  resins  soften  when  heated,  but  are 
decomposed  by  distillation.  By  potash-fusion 
protocatechuic  acid  is  obtained  from  guaiacum, 
benzoin,  dragon's  blood,  asafoetida,  esparto 
resin,  myrrh,  acaroid  resin,  and  opopanax.  By 
potash-fusion  p-oxy-benzoio  acid  is  got  from 
benzoin,  dragon's  blood,  aloes,  and  acaroid  resin ; 
phloroglucin  from  dragon's  blood,  esparto  resini, 
and  gamboge ;  and  resorcin  from  galbanum, 
asafoetida,  gum  ammoniac,  sagapenum,  and 
acaroid  resin  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Barth,  A.  184,  265 ; 
188,  61 ;  139, 83).  Dammar,  sandarac,  mastic, 
and  incense-resin  are  not  attacked  by  fused 
potash.  Besins  containing  gum  or  mucilage, 
soluble  in  water,  are  called  gum-resins.  Besins 
mixed  with  essential  oils  are  termed  balsams. 
The  following  resins  are  completely  soluble  in 
alcohol  of  96  p.c. :  benzoin,  caranna,  resins  and 
balsams  from  conifers  (colophony),  dragon's 
blood,  guaiacum,  mani-resin,  mastic  from  Alex- 
andria and  from  Bombay,  black  balsam  of  PerUj 
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t)odocarpaa  resin,  sandarao,  balsam  of  Tolu, 
xanthorrhoea  resin.  The  following  resins  are 
only  partially  dissolved  by  alcohol  of  95  p.o. : 
ammoniac,  asafcetida,  bdellium,  Canada  bal- 
sam, ceradia  resin,  copaiba  balsam,  copal,  dam- 
mar, elemi,  euphorbium,  euryops  resin,  galba- 
num,  gamboge,  liquidambar,  common  mastic, 
Mecca  balsam,  myrrh,  olibanum,  opopanax, 
White  balsam  of  Peru,  sagapenum,  sonora-lac, 
and  liquid  storax  (Hirschsohn,  Ar.  Fh.  [3] 
10, 481 ;  11,  54, 152,  247,  312, 434).  Ether  dis- 
Bolvea  completely :  oaranna,  Canada  balsam, 
conifer  resins,  copaiba  balsam,  dragon's  blood, 
elemi,  guaiao-resin,  mani-resin,  mastic,  podo- 
carpus  resin,  and  sandarac.  Most  other  resins 
are  partially  soluble  in  ether.  FeCl,  gives  in 
alcoholic  solution  a  blue  colour  with  guaiacum 
and  caranna,  a  dark-green  colour  with  benzoin 
and  some  sorts  of  asafcetida,  and  a  black  colour 
with  gamboge,  balsam  of  Peru,  opopanax,  storax, 
sagapenum,  shellac,  and  xanthorrhoea  resin. 
FeCla  gives  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  Canada 
balsam  and  of  some  sorts  of  dammar,  a  pp.  which 
disappears  on  heating,  and  with  copal  and 
Eonora-lac  a  pp.  which  does  not  disappear  on 
heating.  Alcohol  containing  HCl  is  coloured 
brick-red  by  white  balsam  of  Peru  and  ceradia- 
resin ;  red  to  violet  by  common  myrrh  and 
euryops-resin  ;  blue  to  violet  by  some  sorts  of 
elemi;  yellowish-brown  to  green  by  guaiac- 
resin ;  yellow,  changing  through  brown  to  cherry- 
red,  by  benzoin  and  balsam  of  Tolu  ;  crimson  by 
xanthorrhcea  resin  ;  greenish,  changing  to  dingy 
violet,  by  asafcetida;  yellow  by  gamboge  and 
caranna;  light  rose-coloured  by  podocarpus 
resin  ;  and  brown  by  other  resins.  Cone.  HoSO, 
forms  a  cherry-red  solution  with  benzoin  from 
Siam  and  with  balsam  of  Tolu ;  a  yellow  solu- 
tion with  gamboge ;  a  solution  with  yellowish- 
brown  fluorescence  with  asafcetida  ;  and  brown 
with  other  resins.  A  drop  of  H^SO^  added  to  a 
solution  of  pine-wood  resin  in  HOAc  gives  a  red 
or  violet  colour  as  the  liquids  mix  (Morawski, 
C.  C.  1888,  1630).  Fossil  resins  {e.g.  amber) 
are  often  found  in  beds  of  coal  and  lignite, 
being  clearly  derived  from  plants.  Schmidt 
a.  Erban  (M.  7,  655;  cf.  Kremel,  Fr.  26, 
262)  have  determined,  for  a  great  variety  of 
commercial  resins,  the  quantity  of  alkali  necjes- 
sary  to  neutralise  an  alcoholic  solution,  and  the 
amount  required  for  saponification,  and  also  the 
amount  of  iodine  the  resins  can  tak6  up.  They 
also  base  a  method  of  separation  upon  the  rela- 
tive solubilities  of  resins.  A  classification  of  red 
resins  according  to  their  solubility  in  chloroform, 
benzene,  and  OSj  is  given  by  Dobbie  a.  Hender- 
son {Tr.E.  30,  624).  Colophony  softens  under 
boiling  water,  while  powdered  shellac,  mastic, 
elemi,  and  danmiar  agglomerate,  and  sandarac, 
copal,  and  amber  remain  unchanged  (Kliebhau, 
C.  C.  1888,  87).  The  products  of  distillation  of 
colophony  have  been  examined  by  many  chemists 
(Fremy,  A.  Gh.  [2]  59, 13  ;  A.  15,  284 ;  PeUetier 
a.  Walter,  A.  Ch.  [2]  67, 267 ;  Th6nard,  Eobiquet, 
a.  Dumas,  C.  B.  1838,  i.  460 ;  Schiel,  A.  115, 96; 
Couerbe,  J.pr.  18,  165 ;  Curie,  O.  N.  30,  189  ; 
Kelbe,  B.  13, 1157  j  B.  14, 1240 ;  A.  210, 1 ;  B. 
15,  308 ;  Eenard,  G.  B.  91,  416 ;  B.  13,  2000 ; 
Bl.  [2]  36,  215  ;  Tilden,  B.  13, 1604 ;  Anderson, 
C.  N.  20,  76 ;  MUls,  '  Destructive  Distillation,' 
31;  Tichborne,  Ph.  £3]  i.  302;  Morris,  C.  J.  41, 


167)  by  whom  the  following  substances  have 
been  described  as  constituents  :  water,  reti- 
naphtha  C,H,  (108°)  (P.  a.  W.),  retinyl  0,Hi, 
(150°)  (P.  a.  W.j,  retinol  O^Hs  [150°]  (236°-246°) 
(P.  a.  W.),  retisterene  [67°]  (325°)  (T.  B.  a.  D.), 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  ethylene  (S.),  pro- 
pylene (S.),  heptane  (97°)  (T.),  octane  (S.),  a 
valerylene  (50°)  (C),  cymenes  (170°-178°)  (K.), 
heptinene  0,H,2  (104°)  (E.),  colophenone 
C.iHijOa  (S.)  (97°),  a  terpene  (160°)  (S.),  abietio 
acid  (K.),  isobutyric  and  methyl-propyl-acetic 
acids  (K.),  hydrocarbons  C„H,a  (190°-200°)  (K.), 
and  iso-butyrio  aldehyde  (T.).  Eenard  {A.  Ch. 
[6]  1,  223)  found  among  the  products  of  distilla- 
tion of  colophony  (rosin  oil),  pentane,  amylene, 
hexane,  hexylene,  toluene,  toluene  tetrahydride, 
toluene  hexahydride,  xylene,  xylene  tetrahydride, 
xylene  hexahydride,  m-ethyl-propyl-benzene, 
terpenes,  isobutyric  aldehyde  and  acid,  and 
valeric  aldehyde  and  acid.  Lwofi  (B.  20,  1017) 
found,  in  resin  oil,  valeric,  heptoic.^nnoic,  and 
hendecoic  acids.  Eesin  oil  is  coloured  violet  by 
HjSO,  of  S.G.  1-53  (Holde,  0.  C.  1888,  952). 

Kesin  of  Pinm  Laricio  (Poir).  [o.  100°].  V. 
sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  insol. 
ligroin.  Contains  much  methoxyl  (Bamberger, 
M.  12,  441).  Turned  red  by  air,  and  finally 
brown.  It  contains  a  little  free  ca&io  acid 
CBH,(0H)2CH:0H.00ja  [195°]  and  ferulic  acid 
[4:3:1]  0,Hj(0H)(0Me).CH:CH.C02H  [169°]. 
4  p.o.  of  caffeio  and  1  p.c.  of  ferulic  acid  may  be 
extracted  by  boiling  with  water.  The  resin  also 
contains  some  vanillin  C8Hj(0H)(0Me).CH0. 
Th6  resin  yields  pyrocatechin  and  protocatechuio 
acid  on  fusion  with  potash. 

Eesin  of  Picea  vulgaris  (Link),  [c.  100°]. 
Contains  methoxyl  (Bamberger,  M.  12,  456). 
Contains  p-coumaric  acid  and  vanillin.  Potash- 
fusion  gives  protocatechuio  and  p-oxybenzoio 
acids. 

Kesin  of  Pinvs  sylvestris  contains  an  acid 
CjjHjsOs  [143°],  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  HOAc.  [a]j=-74°.  It  yields  the 
salts  CjoHjjAgO,,  (0.,<,Hj,0s)jBa2aq,  (G,^fi,).fisk, 
and  (Ca,H,90s)jCu,  and  oily  C2i,H2gEt03,  which  on 
distillation  forms  oily  CjoHj?^^^^.  Alcoholic 
HCl  converts  the  acid  into  an  isomeride  [160°], 
[a]j=  -93°  (Shkateloft,  J.  B.  20,  477). 

Eesin  fropi  Ficus  rubiginosa  contains  '  syco- 
oeryl  acetate '  C34H5502  [121°]  which  on  saponi- 
fication gives  acetic  acid  and  sycoceryl  alcohol 
O^^fi  [114°]  (De  la  Eue  a.  Miiller,  Tr.  1860, 
43 ;  Eennie  a.  Goyder,  C.  J.  61, 916). 

Beferences. — Abietic  acid,  Aldehyde  besin, 
AuBEB,  Abbol-a-bbea  besin,  Asaeceiida,  As- 
PHAiii,  Benzoin  (gum),  Canada  balsam.  Colo- 
phony, Copaiba  balsam,  Copal,  Dammaba  besin, 
Dbaqon's  blood,  Elemi,  Euphobbium,  Gal- 
banum,  Guaiacum,  Gum  ammoniac,  Gutta  peecha, 
Jalap,  Lao,  Laeoh  fungus,  Laeebabesin,  Masopin, 
Mastic,  Matnas  besin,  Mecca  balsam,  Mybbh, 
Olibanum,  Opopanax,  Palisandee  eesin,  Podo- 
OAEPio  ACID,  Podophtllin,  Saqapenum,  San- 
DABAC,  Scammont,  and  Stobax. 

EESOECIN  C„H„02  i.e.  O.H^(OH),[l:3]. 
[112°].  (267°)  (Kopp).  S.  86-4  at  0°  ;  147-3  at 
12-5° ;  228-6  at  30°  (Oalderon,  Bl.  [2]  29,  234). 
V.D.  3-85  (ealc.  3-81)  (Troost,  0.  B.  89,  351). 
H.O.V.  683,100.  H.C.p.  683,400.  H.F.  87,600 
(Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  45,  335).  S.V.  103  (Loa- 
sen,  4.  264,  59}.    S.V.S.  9305. 
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FonmUon.—!.  By  potash-fusion  from  gal- 
banum  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Earth,  A.  130,  354), 
OT-iodo-phenol  (Korner,  Bl.  [2]  7,  261),  phenol- 
p-sulphonio  acid  (Glutz,  Bl.  [2]  8, 361),  ^-ohloro- 
benzene  sulphonio  aoid  (Oppenheim  a.  Vogt,  A. 
Suppl.  6,  876),  from  umbelliferone  (Hlasiwetz  a. 
Grabowski,  A.  139,  99),  from  asafoetida,  from 
gum  ammouiac,  from  sagapenum,  from  aoaroid 
resin  (Hlasiwetz,  A.  130,  354  ;  138,  63  ;  139, 78), 
from  0-,  m-,  and  p-  bromo-phenol  (Fittig  a. 
Mager,  B.  8,  362),  from  j)-ohloro-phenol  (Faust, 
J5.  6,  1022),  from  p-iodo-phenol  above  165° 
(Nolting  a.  Wrzesinsky,  B.  8,  820),  from  phenol 
(Barth  a.  Schreder,  B.  12, 420),  and  from  benzene 
TO-  or^-  disulphonio  acid  (Barth  a.  Senhofer,  B. 
8,  1483 ;  Fahlberg,  Am.  2,  195).— 2.  By  dry 
distillation  of  brazilin  (E.  Kopp,  B.  6,  446).— 
3.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  TO-amido- 
phenol  (Bantlin,  B.  11,  2101). 

PreparaMon.—'Ry  fusing  benzene  TO-disul- 
phonic  acia  with  NaOH  (Miihlhauser,  D.  P.  J. 
263,154). 

Properties. — Colourless  trimetrio  tables  (from 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether);  a:6:c  =  '912:l:l-059 
(Calderon,  O.  B.  84,  779)  or  needles  (from  benz- 
ene). V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  insol. 
chloroform  and  GSj.  Acquires  a  reddish  tint  on 
exposure  to  air.  Neutral  to  litmus.  Has  a  sweet 
taste.  FeClj  colours  its  aqueous  solution  dark 
violet.  Its  ammoniacal  solution,  exposed  to  the 
air,  becomes  rose-red  and  finally  brown.  The 
ammoniacal  solution  leaves  on  evaporation  a 
dark-blue  mass,  which  forms  a  blue  solution, 
turned  red  by  acids.  Bleaching-powder  gives  a 
transient  violet  colour.  A  drop  of  a  solution  of 
NaOCl  gives  a  violet  colour,  quickly  changing  to 
yellow,  and  on  heating  to  dark-red  or  brown 
(Stark,  Ph.  [3]  21,  848;  Bodd6,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  27, 
656).  Besorcin  reduces  boiling  ammoniacal 
AgNOj  and  boiling  Fehhng's  solution.  On  heat- 
ing resorcin  with  a  few  drops  of  nitro-benzene 
and  cone.  H2SO4  a  blue  mass  is  got  which,  when 
poured  into  water  and  made  alkaline,  gives  a, 
solution  with  vermilion  fluorescence.  If  resor- 
cin is  added  to  cone.  H^SO,  and  a  little  NaNOj, 
and  the  mixture  is  heated  to  100°,  a  product  is 
got  which,  when  mixed  with  water  and  rendered 
alkaline  by  NH,,  imparts  to  fusel  oil  a  crimson 
colour  with  vermilion  fluorescence  (^indschedler, 
M.  5,  168).  Besorcin  fused  with  phthalic  an- 
hydride forms  fluorescein,  which  dissolves  in 
aqueous  alkalis  with  strong  green  fluorescence 
(Baeyer,  A.  183, 8).  Besorcin  heated  with  alco- 
hol, beet-sugar,  and  HOlAq  gives  a  reddish- 
violet  colour  (Ihl,  Chem.  Zeit.  13, 264).  A  solu- 
tion of  resorcin  (1  pt.)  in  absolute  alcohol 
(2  pts.),  mixed  with  an  aldehyde  and  a  few  drops 
of  cone.  HOlAq,  gives,  after  standing  for  some 
hours  and  then  pouring  into  water,  a  resinous 
or  crystalline  pp.  (Michael  a.Byder,  Am.9, 134). 
A  mixture  of  resorcin  and  f  urf  uraldehyde  touched 
with  a  drop  of  HCl  gives  an  indigo-blue  sub- 
stance, which  dissolves  with  greeil  colour  in 
water,  and  is  ppd.  by  HCl  in  blue  flakes  (Baeyer, 
B.  5,  25).  On  warming  a  liquid  containing 
chloral  or  chloroform  with  resorcin  and  NaOH 
a  yellowish-red  colour  with  green  fluorescence 
is  got  (Schwarz,  £V.  27,  668).  Cuprio  sulphate 
and  excess  of  ammonia  form  a  deep-black  liquid, 
which  dyes  wool  black  (Wagner,  D.  P.  J.  220, 
86). 


TitraUmi. — 1.  Bromine- water  is  run  in  until 
all  the  resorcin  is  converted  into  tribromo-re- 
sorcin,  which  is  ppd.:  06Hj(OH)2+3Br2  = 
CBHBr3(OH)2  H-  3HBr.  The  excess  is  determined 
by  adding  KI  and  titrating  with  hyposulphite 
(Degener,  J.  pr.  [2]  20,  322).— 2.  Potash  and 
potassium  iodide  are  added  to  the  solution,  and 
then  a  neutral  solution  of  bleaching-powder  is 
run  in.  On  adding  HCl  a  pp.  of  tri-iodo-re- 
sorcin  is  formed,  and  the  excess  of  iodine  ia 
titrated  by  hyposulphite  (Degener). 

Beactions. — 1.  Soda-fusion  gives  phlofo- 
glucin  (65  p.c),  some  pyrooateohin  (3  p.c),  and 
tetra-oxy-diphenyl  (1|^  p.c.)  (Barth  a.  Schreder, 
B.  12,  503). — 2.  Exhaustive  chlorination  in  pre- 
sence of  I  forms  CCI4  and  CO^  (Buoff,  B.  9, 
1483). — 3.  ICl  forms  tri-iodo-resorcin  (Michael 
a.  Norton,  B.  9,  1752). — 4.  An  alkaline  solution 
gives  with  KI  a  violet-red  pp.  of  CjHjIjKOj 
(Messinger  a.  Yortmann,  B.  22,  2320).— 5.  A 
solution  of  resorcin  (10  g.)  in  water  (100  c.c.) 
gives  a  purple  colour  with  "5  c.c.  of  very  dilute 
solutions  of  nitrates,  to  which  a  drop  of  15  p.o. 
HClAq  and  2  c.c.  of  HjSO,  have  been  added 
(Lindo,  0.  N.  58, 176).— 6.  Besorcin  (15  g.)  dis- 
solved in  water  (70  c.c.)  and  warmed  with  a 
mixture  of  (60  c.c.  of)  HBrAq  (S.G.  1-47)  and 
(20  C.C.  of)  HNO3  (S.G.  1-39)  gives  OisHjsBrNjO.j 
as  a  lustrous  violet  mass,  which  forms  a  red 
solution  in  alcohol,  changed  by  alkalis  to  a  blue 
liquid  (Brunner  a.  Kramer,  B.  17,  1873;  21, 
2481).  It  yields  CjgHjgAcgBrN^O,,  as  an  orange- 
red  amorphous  powder  [120°],  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

7.  Besorcin  (15  g.)  heated  with  water  (60  g.), 
HNO3  (20  C.C.  of  S.G.  1-39),  and  HCl  (60  c.c.  of 
S.G.  1'2)  for  half  an  hour  on  a  water-bath  forms 
a  violet  mass  C„gH4,ClN,0,„  insol.  chloroform, 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  It  yields  yellowish-brown 
flocculent  CbjHjjACbCINjO,,  (Brunner,  B.  21, 
2479). — 8.  A  blue  colouring  matter  (lacmoid)  is 
got  by  heating  resorcin  (55  pts.)  withNaNOj  (18 
pts.)  at  130°,  dissolving  in  NHjAq  and  reppg.  by 
HCl  (Benedikt  a.  Julius,  M.  5,  534). — 9.  Bromine 
in  CSj  forms  CsH»Brj(0H)2  [111°]  (Zehenter,  M. 

8,  293).— 10.  With  AljOl,  it  gives  the  compound 
(CeH402)Al2Cl4,  which  is  v.  sol.  hot  OSj,  less 
sol.  cold  CSj^.  decomposed  at  once  by  water  into 
resorcin,  AljOj,  and  HCl  (Claus  a.  Merklin,  B. 
18,2934). — 11.  Dry  amjnoma  passed  into  a  soli;- 
tion  of  resorcin  in  dry  ether  forms  (C|,He02)NHj, 
which  separates  as  a  liquid,  solidifying  as  co- 
lourless deliquescent  crystals,  turning  green  and 
afterwards  blue  in  the  air  (Malin,  A.  138,  80). — 
12.  H2O2  and  NHjAq  give,  after  acidification,  a 
brown  pp.  ('  lacmoid ')  which  forms  an  indigo 
blue  solution  in  alkalis  (Zulkowsky  a.  Peters,  M. 
11,  243 ;  cf.  Wurster,  B.  20,  2934).— 13.  Ammo- 
nium carbonate  solution  at  125°  forms  (4,2;!)- 
and  (6,2,1)-  di-oxy-benzoic  acid  (Senhofer  a. 
Brunner,  Sits.  W.  [2]  80, 504).— 14.  Ammoniacal 
CaOlj  at  300°  forms  a  brownish-red  colouring 
matter  [72°],  insol.  water  and  alkalis,  sol.  alco- 
hol (Seyewitz,  O.  B.  109,  946).— 16.  Sulphwr 
and  NaOHAq  form,  on  boiling,  G^fi^%  a  yel- 
low powder,  sol.  alkalis,  insol.  water,  and  de- 
composing  before  fusion  (Lange,  B.  21,  263).— 
16.  K^SjO,  acting  on  potassium  resorcin  forma 
C,H4(OH)(O.S03K)  and  0,H,(0.S03K)j.  The 
latter  salt  is  converted,  by  heating  in  the  dry 
state  at  160°,  into  a  salt  of  resorcin  disulphonio 
acid  (Baumanu,  B.  11, 1911).   -17.  0001^  formg 
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OjH^iCOs,  a  red  amorphous  substance,  insol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  (Birnbaum,  B.  14, 1753). — 
18.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potassivm  xanthate 
forms  OjH5(OH)2.0SijH,  crystallising  in  yellow 
needles  [131°],  sol.  hot  water  (Lippmann  a. 
Fleissner,  M.  9,  296).^9.  Acetone  dicarboxyUc 
acii  and  cono.BLjSOiform(i3]-umbeUi{erone-acetic 
acid      §i?H):CH.g.O.CO 
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crystallising  in  needles  (containing  aq),  insol. 
ether  (Michael,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  469).— 20.  Benzene 
sul/phonic  chloride  added  to  a  solution  kept 
slightly  alkaline  forms  CjHj(O.S02CbH5)2,  crys- 
tallising from  hot  alcohol  in  needles  [70°] 
(Georgesen,  B.  24,  417). — 21.  Hydrogen  ammo- 
nium o-sulphobemoic  acid  forms  C,8H,8NSO|j2aq 
as  pale-yellow  crystals,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 
Its  alkaline  solutions  are  slightly  fluorescent. 
Cone.  HOlAq  at  220°  reconverts  it  into  the 
parent  substances  (Fahlberg  a.  Barge,  B.  22, 
754).  Eesorcin  (4  mols.)  heated  with  o-sulpho- 
benzoic  acid  (1  mol.)  forms  CaiHjjNSOj  4aq. — 
22.  Chloro-acetic  acidioima  C„H4(O.CH2.C02H)2 
[194°],  which  yields  a  di-bromo-  derivative  (Ga- 
briel, B.  12,  1640).— 23.  ClCOjEt  acting  on 
GgB.JOK),  forms  C„Hj(0.C0jtBt)2,  a  thick  oil 
(300°)  (M.Wallaoh,  A.  226,  84).— 24.  DijoxaUc 
acid  (1  mol.)  in  a  sealed  tube  at  200°  forms 
'  resoroin-oxalein '  O^dHhO,,  a  hygroscopic  red 
powder,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether  (Glaus,  B.  10, 
1305  ;  14,  2563).  At  100°  it  becomes  O^^Uifi^ 
which  is  less  sol.  alcohol.  Dilute  alkaline  solu- 
tions are  yellow,  with  dark-green  fluorescence. 
Bromine  gives  CjoHjBrjOj.  HNO3  forms 
C„H3(N0,)^0s.  H,SO,  yields  C,A(S03H),0„. 
AOjO  forms  red  0.^'S,„ka.fls  a.nd  colourless 
GaiHjACsO,. — 25.  Crystallised  oxalic  acid  (1  mol.) 
heated  with  resorcin  (2  mols.)  at  120°  yields  two 
compounds  CuHjOsOne  of  which  fluoresces  green 
in  alkaline  solutions  (Gukassianz,  B.  11, 1184). 
26.  HOAo  and  ZnCl,  at  145°  form  di-oxy-aceto- 
pheuone.  Besorcin  (100  g.)  boiled  with  HOAc 
(200  g.)  and  ZnClj  (300  g.)  for  two  hours  forms 
'  aoetfluorescein '  CjjHijOs  and  'resaoetein' 
CiaHjjO,.  Besacetein  crystaUises  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  its  ammoniacal  solution  in  red 
needles.  Its  solution  in  KOHAq  is  red,  but  soon 
turns  brown.  It  yields  the  salts  B'HCl  2aq 
and  B'^SOj  (dried  at  110°)  and  a  triaoetyl 
derivative  0,^3.^0,0^  [229°].  Aoetfluorescein 
forms  minute  brownish-red  crystals.  Its  dilute 
(ilkaline  solutions  exhibit  green  fluorescence 
fNencki  a.  Sieber,  /.  pr.  [2]  23,  540 ;  Basinski, 
J.  pr.  [2]  26,  58).— 27.  Besoroin  (20  pts.) 
heated  with  formic  acid  (10  pts.)  and  ZnCl^ 
(20  pts.)  for  30  minutes  at  140°  forms  'res- 

aurin-  0„H„0.  or  (C^(0B.)^^C<(2^i^(0S). 
Eesaurin  is  a  brick-red  hygroscopic  powder, 
forming  a  red  solution  in  alkalis,  sol.  alcohol, 
insol.  ether  and  acids  (Nencki  a.  Schmid,  /.  pr. 
[2]  23,  547).— 28.  On  heating  with  ZnOlj  and 
acetoacetic  ether  or  citric  acid  '  resooyanin  ' 
is  formed  (Wittenberg,  J.  pr.  [2]  24,  125 ;  26, 
74;  Schmid,  J.  pr.  [2]  25,  81).  Besocyanin 
can  be  prepared  by  heating  dry  citric  acid 
(60  g.)  with  resorcin  (60  g.)  and  HjSOi  (150  g.) 
for  an  hour  at  180°.  Besocyanin  CaHuO, 
[185°]  is  insol.  cold  water,  si.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol. 
alcohol.  Its  alkaline  solutions  are  colourless 
with  blue  fluoresoenqe.    Its  solutions  ^re  not 


coloured  by  FeCla.  It  yields  02,H,jBrjO,  [250°] 
and  CjiHioAo^Oj  [150°].  Besocyanin  yields 
resorcin  when  fused  with  potash.  It  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  hydride  OjiH^jOj  [269°]  which  yields 
Cj,H,,AojOo  [222°].  NaOMe  and  Mel  give 
OjiHjsMejO,  [159°].— 29.  A  cold  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  sodium  malomc  ether  forms  OnHjOj 
[191°],  which  is  t.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  insol.  cold 
water.  Its  alkaline  solutions  are  fluorescent. 
It  splits  up  when  heated  above  191°  into  COj 
and  methyl-umbelliferoue  (Michael,  Am.  6, 434  ; 
J.  pr.  [2]  35, 455  ;  37,  469).— 30.  Besoroin  (7  pts.) 
heated  with  phthalic  anhydride  at  200°  forms 
riiUOKESOBiN  (vol.  ii."  p.  557).— 31.  Besorcin 
(2  mols.)  heated  with  phthalimide  (1  mol.)  and 
HjSO.,  at  100°  forms  C,„H,sNSO„  a  light-yellow 
powder,  insol.  benzene  and  ether,  v,  sol.  alcohol. 
It  forms  OjoHjjNaNSO,  7aq  and  OjoHnAcaNSO,,  a 
yeUowish-green  crystalline  powder  (Ostersetzer, 
M.  11, 425). — 32.  o-Bemoyl-benzoic  acid  forms, 
on  heating,  di-oxy-tri-phenyl-carbinol  oarboxylio 
anhydride  (v.  vol.  iii.  p.  738). — 33.  Maleic  anhy- 
dride   forms,    on    heating,    male'ic-fluoresoein 

eO-0>  0<cSiOTi>0.  ^^'"'^  exhibitsdeep 
green  fluorescence  in  alkaline  solution  and  gives 
crystalline  CisHgEtjOs  and  CibHsAo^O,  [157°] 
(Burckhardt,  B.  18,  2864). — 34.  Succimc  acid 
|13  g.)  heated  with  resorcin  (20  g.)  and  H.SO4 
(40  g.)  at    195°    forms    '  suocinyl-fluorescein ' 

0.eH. A  or  ^^f^^y  C  <gggl!>0,  which 

is  crystalline  (containing  8aq)  and  fluoresces  in 
alkaline  solution.  It  yields  On^'EL^Tfl^  (Nencki 
a.  Sieber,  J.pr.  [2]  23, 153).— 35.  Tartaric  acid 
(1  mol.)  heated  with  resorcin  (2  mols.)  and 
H2SO4  (1  p,c.)  at  165°  forms  resoroin-tartrein,  a 
dark  olive-green  powder,  which  fluoresces  in 
alkaline  solution  (Fraude,  B.  14,  2558). — 36. 
Ka^GOg  added  to  a  solution  of  resorcin  and 
^vnmone  forms  a  deep-green  solution  changing 
through  yellow  to  brownish-red  on  shaking  with 
air  (Wurster,  B.  20,  2934).— 37.  Heated  with 
amUne  and  GaOlj  it  yields  m-oxy-di-phenyl- 
amine.  With  aniline  and  ZnCl^  it  yields  di- 
phenyl-TO-phenylene-di-amine  (Calm,  B.  16, 
2786 ;  cf.  Merz  a.  Weith,  B.  14,  2345).— 38.  Alde- 
hyde in  presence  of  weak  acids  forms  GnHijO, 
or  CH3.CH(O.CbH4.0H)2,  yellow  crystals,  insol. 
water  and  ether,  sol.  alcohol.  At  120°  this  body 
is  converted  into  brown  crystalline  OjjHjijO,.  By 
heating  the  compound  Cj^Hi^O^  with  zinc-dust 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  300°,  resorcin  is  pro- 
duced. AO2O  at  140°  gives  ChHuAcA  [282°] 
(Gausse,  Bl.  [2]  47,  89 ;  J.  Ph.  [5]  13,  354).-39. 
Chloral  hydrate  in  aqueous  solution  containing 
NaHSOj  forms  silky  needles  of  CuHi^Oe,  insol. 
water  and  benzene,  sol.  ether  and  alcohol.  Its 
alkaline  solutions  are  fluorescent.  It  yields  a 
diacetyl  derivative  [252°]  (Gausse,  Bi.  [3]  3, 861). 
Eesorcin  and  glyoxyUa  acid  yield  the  same 
GhHijOj-  By  boiling  chloral  hydrate  (5  pts.)  with 
resorcin  (10  pts.)  and  water  (40  pts.)  there  is 
formed  CgHjOj  crystallising  from  dilute  alcohol 
in  yellowish  needles,  and  yielding  CgHjAOjOj 
[159°]  and  CgHiBzjGs  [165°]  (Michael  a.  Comey, 
Am.  5,  350). — 40.  Bemoio  aldehyde,  alcohol, 
and  a  little  HCl  give  CjjH^oOi  aaq  [above  330°], a 
colourless  resin,  insol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 
Its  alkaline  solution  absorbs  oxygen  from  the 
air.    AcjO  and  NaOAo  form  O^H,^o,0^-    HOI 
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converts  it  into  the  isomeiio  CjjHjjO,  4aq  crystal- 
lising from  alcohol  in  dimetrio  tables,  reduced 
by  sodium-amalgam  to  OjuHjjO,  crystallising 
from  alcohol  in  prisms,  and  converted  by  Ao^O 
and  NaOAo  into  0^eB.^^cfl^  crystallising 
from  xylene  in  prisms  (Michael,  Am.  5, 
340).— 41.  CHa.OClj  and  caustic  soda  form 
CH3.C(O.OsH,.OH)3  [159°],  v.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol. 
hot  water  (Heiber,  B.  24,  3684). — 42.  Camphor 
forms  the  compounds  CeBfl^{G,i;Bifl)  [29°], 
[o]d  =  22'5°,  crystallising  in  hygroscopic  rectangu- 
lar plates,  and  C8Hj02(C,„H,„0)j,  a  syrupy  hquid, 
S.G.  iS.  1-037 ;  [o]d  =  25-9°  (L§ger,  0.  E.  Ill,  110). 
43.  P]%enyl-}^clrazme  (2  molsj  rubbed  with 
powdered  resorcin  (1  mol.)  forma  C!,Hj022N2H3Ph, 
crystallising  in  unstable  satiny  needles  [76°],  v. 
sol.  benzene  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  water  and  (ilkalis  (Baeyer  a.  Eochen- 
dorfer,  B.  22,  2195).— 44.  Quinone  a  mol.) 
added  to  a  solution  of  resorcin  (1  mol.)  in  hot 
benzene  forms  0,2H,„0,  [o,  90°]  crystallising  in 
dark-red  needles  with  green  reflex,  m.  sol.  water 
(Hietzki,  A.  215, 136). — 45.  Cyanic  acid  passed 
into  an  ethereal  solution  of  resorcin  forms 
CsHgNjOj  [120°],  si.  sol.  ether,  m.  sol.  hot  water 
(Traube,  B.  22,  1579).— 46.  Phenyl  cyanate 
forms  at  100°  CeH,(O.CO.NHPh)j  [164°]  (Snape, 
C.  /.  47,  772).— 47.  Urea  (2  pts.)  in  a  current  of 
OOj  at  250°  forms  OjdHjdNjOj  6aq,  an  olive-Brown 
amorphous  powder,  melting  above  860°,  v.  si. 
sol.  hot  HOAc,  sol.  alkalis  (Birnbaum,  B.  13, 
1619).— 48.  Heated  with  aqueous  KHCO3  or 
ammonium  carbonate  it  yields  di-oxy-benzoic 
acid. — 49.  Eesoroin  (1  pt.)  mixed  with  acetone 
(2  pts.)  and  fuming  HClAq  (1  pt.)  forma  CisH.sOi 
or  CMe^lO.CBHj.OH);,  which  crystallises  in  small 
prisms  [213°],  insol.  water  and  ether,  sol.  KOHAq 
and  Na^COgAq.  It  ia  decomposed  by  beat  into 
acetone  and  resorcin.  It  forms  a  crystalline 
hydrate  OisHuOjaq.  Ac^O  yields  CuH^ACjOj 
[126°]  while  BzCl  gives  OisHuBz^O^  [115°] 
(Causse,  Bl.  [3]  7,  563).— 50.  Eesorcin  (20  g.) 
heated  with  K^CSa  under  pressure  at  100°  forms 
•  CjHjSjO^  [150°-155°],  si.  sol.  CSj,  converted  by 
potaah-fuaion  into  resorcin  a,nd  (4,2,l)-di-oxy- 
benzoic  acid  [205°]  (Pribram  a.  Gliicksman,  M. 
13,  626). 

Mono-methyl  ether  0„Hj(OH)(OMe). 
(244°).  V.D.  (H  =  l)  62-2  Jobs.).  Formed  by 
heating  resorcin  (1  mol.)  vrith  EOH  (1  mol.) 
and  KMeSOj  at  160°  (Habennann,  B.  10,  868). 
Formed  also  from  resorcin,  NaOMe,  and  Mel 
(Tiemann,  B.  13,  2362 ;  14,  2019).  Prepared  by 
heating  resorcin  -with  MeOH  and  KHSO4  for 
10  hours  at  180°  (Wallach,  B.  16,  151).  Liquid, 
Bol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and 
NaOHAq.  Slightly  volatile  with  steam.  FeCla 
colours  its  solution  violet.  Acetic  anhydride 
forma  OeH,(OAc)(OMe)  (255°).  KOHandK,S,0, 
form  0|,H4(0Me)(S0,K),  orystalliaiiig  in  plates, 
Bol.  water  and  hot  alcohol. 

Di-methyl  ether  0jH,(0Me)2.  (215°) 
(B.  Schiff,  B.  19,  562) ;  (224°)  (Stohmann). 
V.D.  68-8  (obs.).  S.Y.  157-13.  S.G.  2  l-07o. 
H.F.p.  74,034  [0,02  =  94,000;  Hj,0  =  69,000] 
(Stohmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  35,  27).  S.V.  157-1. 
Prepared  by  heating  reaoroin  (1  pt.)  with  MeOH, 
KOH  (1-5  pts.),  and  Mel  (3  pts.)  for  6  hours  at 
250°  (Oeehsner  de  Coninck,  Bl.  [2]  34,  149). 
Oil,  V.  sol,  alcohol  and  ether.  Volatile  with 
steam.    Net  coloured  by  FeCl^ 


Methyl  ethyl  ether  C^^(OMe)(OEl). 
(216°).  Formed  from  C„Hi(OH)(OMe),  KOH, 
and  KEtSO,  at  165° ;  the  product  being  distilled 
with  ateam  (Spitz,  M.  5,  488).    Liquid. 

Methyl  propyl  ether  CsH<(OMe)(OPr). 
(226°).    Colourless  Uquid. 

Methyl  isobutyl  ether 
0„H4(0Me)(0CH,?r).    (234°).    Liquid. 

Methyl  isoamyl  ether 
CsH,(OMe)(OC,H„).    (236°).    Liquid. 

Mono-ethyl  ether  CjHj(0H)(OEt). 
Liquid.  HNOj  aaturated  with  nitrous  acid 
added  to  its  ethereal  solution  at  0°  forms 
CsH3(N02)(OH)(OEt)  and  two  colouring  matters  : 
024Hj„N.iOj  [230°]  crystallising  in  red  needles, 
insol.  water,  si.  sol.  boiling  alcohol,  forming  a 
purple  solution  in  H^SOi ;  and  ChHuNO,  [228°] 
crystallising  in  orange-red  needles,  forming  a 
bluish-violet  solution  in  HjSOj  (Weselsky  a. 
Benedikt,iVf.  1,891). 

Di-ethyl  ether  C„Hj(0Et)2.  [12-4°]. 
(229°)  (PukaU,  B.  20,  1140) ;  (235°)  (Herzig  a. 
Zeisel,  M.  11,  300),  Formed  from  resorcin, 
KOH,  and  Btl.  Colourleas  prisms,  volatile  with 
steam.  On  adding  one  drop  of  ENO3  solution 
followed  by  HClAq  to  its  solution  in  HOAc,  an 
intense  emerald  green  colour  is  produced. 
Yields  two  di-bromo-  derivatives  [101°]  and  [77°]. 
Converted  by  dissolving  in  HOAc,  adding  NaNOj, 
and  passing  in  HOI  into  OsH3(NO)(OEt)2  [123°] 
and  C8Hs(NO)(OH)(0Et),  whence  BzCl  forms 
yeUow  crystals  of  C.H3(N0)(0Et)(0Bz)  [155°] 
(Krans,  M.  12,  374). 

Hexa-chloro-di-vinyl  ether 
0„H,(OC2Cl3),.      [54°].     Formed    by     heating 
CjH.IOAc)^  with  PCI5  at  100°  (Michael,  Am.  9, 
210).    Long  prisms,  insol.  hot  water. 

Di-propyl  ether  C8Hj(0Pr)j.  (251°). 
V.D.  7-02  (oba.).  Liquid,  m.  sol.  hot  water, 
sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  hgroin  (Kariof,  M.  1, 
258 ;  B.  13, 1677).  Br  forms  0eH3Br(0Pr),  [70°]. 

Mono-benzyl  ether  0jH4(0H)(0C,H,). 
Formed  from  resorcin,  KOH,  alcohol,  and  benzyl 
bromide  (Schifl  a.  PeUizzari,  A.  221, 376 ;  0. 13, 
504). 

Di-benzyl  ether  CeH4(00,H,)j.  [76°]. 
Glittering  tables  (from  alcohol). 

Tetra-nitro-di-phenyl  ether 
0eH,(0.03H3(N0j3)3.  [184°].  Formed  from 
resorcin,  NaOEt,  and  (l,2,4)-chloro-di-nitro- 
benzene  in  alcohol  (Nietzki  a.  Schiindelen,  B. 
24,  3586).  Colourless  plates.  Converted  by 
HNOj  into  a  penta-nitro-  derivative  [68°],  and 
by  H3SO4  and  HNO,  into  the  hexa-nitro-di- 
phenyl  ether  [220°]. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  CgB.t(OAo)^ 
(273°)  (Nenoki,  /.  pr.  [2]  23,  147) ;  (278°  i.V.) 
(Typke,  B.  16,  552).  Formed  from  resorcin 
andAcOl  (Malin,  4. 138,  78).    OU. 

Di-bemoyl  derivative  G^^ifiiBz)^ 
[117°].  H.F.  124,598'  (Stohmann,  J.  pr.  [2] 
36,  10).  From  resorcin  (6  g.),  benzoic  acid  (11  g.) 
and  POOL,  (13  g,),  the  latter  being  added  slowly 
(Easinski,  /.  pr.  [2]  26,  64).  Formed  also  by 
shaking  resorcin  with  BzCl  and  NaOHAq  (Hins- 
berg,  A.  254,  254).    Plates  (from  ether). 

Anhydride  G^^^fit  i.e.  0(0bH4.0H)j. 
Besorcvnyl  oxide.  Besorom  ether.  Formed  by 
heating  resorcin  with  NaOH  and  GO,  (Bdttingei, 
B,  9,  182),  with  Na  and  CO,  (Earth,  B.  9,  308), 
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with  HClAq  under  pregsnre  (Barth  a.  Weider, 
B.  10, 1464),  or  withHjSO^  (Barth,  A.  164, 122; 
Kopp,  B.  6,  447;  Annaheim,  B.  10,  976). 
Formed  also  by  heating  resoroin  at  195°  'with 
the  disulphonio  aoid  o£.  resoroin  or  of  phen- 
anthrene  (Hazura  a. Julius,  M.  5, 191).  Brownish- 
red  amorphous  powdef,  acquiring  by  pressure  a 
green  metallic  lustre.  Nearly  insol.  water,  v. 
si.  sol.  cold  alcohol  and  ether.  EOHAq  forms  a 
dark  red  solution  with  green  fluorescence.  Pot- 
ash-fusion reconverts  it  into  resoroin.  Oxidised 
by  nitric  acid  to  isophthaUc  acid.  Yields 
CijHgAOjOa,  which  forms  a  reddish-violet  solution 
in  alkalis,  and  Oy^gBifi,. 

Anhydride  O^jHuOs.  Formed,  together 
with  OijHmOj,  by  heating  resoroin  with  HClAq 
at  180°-  Brick-red  powder,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  alkaline  solution  is  brownish-yellow 
with  violet-blue  fluorescence.  Yields  CjiH^AcjOs 
and  CjtHijBr^O,.  Oxidised  by  nitric  acid  to 
isophthalic  acid. 

Resazurin  C^HgNO,  (B.  a.  K.),  or  CiaH^NOi 
(Nietzki,  B.  22,  3021 ;  24,  3366).  Diazaresorcin. 
Azoresorcin.  Besazo'Cn.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  resorcin 
(Weselsky,  B.  4, 613  ;  M.l,  889  ;  5, 607).  Formed 
also  by  the  action  of  MnO^  and  H^SO,  on  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  resoroin  and  nitroso-resoroiu. 
Prepared  by  adding  fuming  HNOj  (6  c.c.)  to  re- 
sorcin (10  g.)  dissolved  in  ether  (500  e.c.)  at  —  7°. 
Dark-red  prisms  with  green  reflex.  Insol.  water 
and  ether,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol  and  HOAc.  Its 
alkaline  solutions  are  bluish-violet.  Cone.  H2SO4 
forms  a  red  solution.  HOI  forms  a  crystalline  hy- 
drochloride. Yields  Ba(C,2HBN04)2  crystallising 
in  brown  needles,  and  a  sodium  salt,  which  forms 
greenish  needles,  v.  sol.'  water,  si.  sol.  NaOHAq, 
fluorescing  brick  red  in  dilute  alcoholic  solution. 
Eesazurin  forms  OiaHsBr^NGi  on  bromination. 

BeacUons. — 1.  AcCl  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100° 
forms  GijBLiCljNOs  (?)  crystallising  from  HOAc 
in  golden  plates  and  amorphous  OajHjiClaNjOj  (?) 
(Weselsky,  A.  162,  288 ;  Brunner  a.  Kramer, 
B.  17,  1854).— 2.  Cone.  H^SO,  at  210"  and  cone. 
HOlAq  at  100°  form  resorufin. — 3.  On  heating 
with  tm  and  cone.  HOlAq  an  emerald-green  solu- 
tion is  got,  from  which  on  cooling  '  hydrodiazo- 
resorufin  hydrochloride  '  separates  as  colourless 
leaflets  or  needles,  which,  when  exposed  to  air,  ac- 
quire a  coppery  lustre,  and  when  heated  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air  produce  resorufin.  Hydrodiazo-reso- 
rufin  is  dioxyphenoxazine,  the  formula  being 

C„Ha(OH)  <[j^>CsH30H  (Nietzki,  B.  22, 8020). 

4.  Hot  cone. HNO3 forms  'tetrazoresorcin  nitrate' 
C,sHjN,0,j  (?),  crystallising  in  lustrous  garnet- 
red  needles,  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  with 
indigo-blue  colour.  According  to  Brunner  a. 
Kramer  (B.  17, 1864 ;  18,  587)  these  crystals  are 
tri-nitro-resazurin  C,2H8(N02)3N04.  By  heating 
them  with  cone.  HNOj  Weselsky  obtained 
'  tetrazoresorufin  nitrate '  C3bHjN„02j(?), crystal- 
lising from  NHOa  in  dark-red  needles,  and  from 
wet  ether  in  purple  needles  (containing  11  aq). 
Tin  and  HClAq  acting  upon  either  of  these 
bodies  form  a  red  body,  probably  tri-amido- 
resornfin  hydrochloride,  and  a  colourless  body, 
probably  tri-amido-di-oxy-phenoxazine.  By 
passing  air  through  an  ammoniacal  solution  6f 
the  colourless  body  there  are  formed  lustrous 
green  crystals  of  '  hydrojmidotetrazQresor^flji  • 


Cs^H^sN^O^aq  (W.)  or  C,A(NH,)3N04  (B.) 
(possibly  tri-amido-resorufin).  —  5.  Broirlme 
added  to  its  solution  in  NaOHAq  forms 
(C,2H,Br2N04)HBr  as  a  lustrous  green  mass, 
forming  a  blue  alcoholic  solution  with  red 
fluoresoenoe  (Brunner  a.  Kramer,  B.  17,  1862). 
Nietzki  obtained  OijHjBrjNO^,  which  gave 
C,2H2NaBrjN04  2aq,  crystallising  from  dilute 
alcohol  in  lustrous  green  prisms. — 6.  Oxidised 
in  KOH  solution  by  HjOj  to  oxyresazuria 
C,8H,2N20,_(?),  which  forms  almost  colourless 
giving    a    reddish-yellow    solution  in 


alkalis.  This  compound  is  also  formed  by 
alkaline  KMnO,.  It  is  reduced  by  zinc-dust  to 
0,sH,jNaO,  (?),  crystallising  in  colourless  needles 
(Ehrlich,  M.  8,  425). 

Acetyl  derivative  Ci^HjAoNOi.  [222°]. 
Formed  by  heating  the  sodium  compound  with 
NaOAc  and  Ac^O  at  100°  (Nietzki,  B.  22,  3024). 
Buby-red  needles. 

Ethyl  ether  Ci^H^BtNO,.  [215°].  Formed 
from  the  Ag  salt,  alcohol,  afid  EtI.  Dark-red 
needles.  According  to  Weselsky  the  formula  of 
the  ether  [202°]  got  from  resazurin,  alcohol,  and 
HCl  at  100°  is  CisHgEt^NjO,. 

Sesornfin  C,2H,N0,  i.e. 
C0.CH:C.0.C.CH:C.0H      ,  _         ^       r,- 
CH:OH.6:N.O.CH:6h    '    ^^o^e^°^fin-   I>mzo. 
resorufin. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  resazurin  with 
cone.  H2SO4  at  210°. — 2.  By  heating  resorcin 
with  a  solution  of  nitrous  acid  in  HjSO,  (Brunner 
a.  Kramer,  B.  17, 184 7). — 3.  By  warming  nitroso- 
resoroin  with  resorcin  and  H2SO4  (Fevre,  Bl.  [2] 
39,  593). — 4.  By  heating  resorcin  with  nitro- 
benzene and  H2SO4  at  170°.— 5.  By  the  action 
of  zinc-dust  on  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
resazurin  (Weselsky  a.  Benedikt,  M.  5,  608). — 
6.  By  boiling  resazurin  (1  pt.)  with  FeClj  (2  pts.) 
and  fuming  HClAq  (10  pts.)  and  ppg-.  with  water 
(W.  a.  B.).— 7.  By  action  of  nitroso-phenol  on 
resorcin  or  of  nitroso-resoroin  on  phenol  in 
presence  of  H2S04  (Nietzki,  B.  22,  3020;  23, 
718). — 8.  By  adding  MnOj,  to  a  solution  of  p- 
amido-phenol  and  resorcin  in  cone.  H2SO4. 

Properties.  —  Small  dark-red  grains  (from 
dilute  HClAq),  insol.  water  and  ether,  si.  sol. 
alcohol.  Forms  a  bluish- violet  solution  in  H2SO4. 
Alkalis  form  a  crimson  solution  with  scarlet 
fluorescence. 

Beactions. — 1.  Eeduced  by  tin  and  HClAq 
or  by  zine  and  HClAq  to  dioxy-phenoxazine 
CijHsNOj,  crystallising  in  nearly  colourless 
needles,  which  soon  become  green  in  the  air,  and 
yielding  Ci^HjAojNOj  [216°]  crystallising  in 
colourless  needles,  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. — 2.  Bro- 
mine added  to  the  alkaline  solution  yields  the 
sodium  salt  C,2H2Br4N03Na  2aq,  crystallising  in 
lustrous  green  needles.— 3.  Nitric  acid  (S.G.  1'37) 
forms  a  body  crystallising  in  green  needles, 
forming  a  purple  solution  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  This  body  is  probably  tri-nitro-resorufin. 
4.  Fuming  HCl  at  100°  forms  '  azoresorufyl 
chloride '  OjjHisCljNjOs  (?)  crystallising  in  red, 
plates,  sol.  ether  (Brunner  a.  Kramer,  B.  17, 
1857).  Its  alkaline  solution  exhibits  red 
fluorescence. 

Acetyl  derivative  CijEaAoNOj.  [228°]. 
Formed  by  heating  resorufin  with  AojO  and 
'NaOAc.  Orange  scales,  v.  sol.  acetone,  si.  sol. 
alcohol  ar  i  ether. 
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Eihyl  e«fter  C.^jEtNOa.  [225°].  Orange- 
led  needles  (I^ietzki). 

Nitroso-resoTcin  v.  vol.  iii.  p.  619. 
SireBorcin  v.  Tetka-oxy-diphekyii. 
References. — Amtdo-,  Amido-di-imibo,  Bbomo-, 

Dl-BBOMO-AMIDO,  BkOMO-NITBO-,  ChLORO-,  IoDO-, 
Dl-I0D0-NIIB0-,NlIB0-,NlIK0-AMID0-,andNlTil030- 
BESOEOIN. 

BESOBCIN-AZO-    v.   Azo-  compounds     and 

BiSAZO-  COMPOUNDS. 

EESOECIN-BENZEIN      v.      Tet?a-oxy-tbi- 

THENYIi-CABBINOli. 

BESOBCIN  CAEBOXTLIC  ACID  v.  Di-oxy- 

BENZOIO  AOID. 

Besorcin  (a)-dicai1)oxylic  acid 
0,Hj(OH),(COjH)r  [276°].  Formed,  together 
with  di-ozy-henzoio  acid,  by  heating  resorcin 
(1  pt.)  with  ammonium  carbonate  (4  pts.)  and 
water  (5  pts.)  in  a  sealed  tube  (Senhofer  a. 
Brunner,  Bn.  2,  1266).  Minute  tables  (from 
water),  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water.  PeClj  colours  its 
aqueous  solution  red. — KHA"aq:  needles. — 
K2A"3aq  :  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water. — ^BaA"  5Jaq: 
needles. — CuA"  55aq. — AgjA"  :  amorphous  pp. 

Besorcin  (/3)-dicarbozylic  acid 
C.BL,(0H)2(C0i,H)j.  [250°].  Formed  by  heating 
(l,3,5)-di-oxy-benzoic  acid  with  ammonium  car- 
bonate and  water  (S.  a.  B.).  Four-sided  prisms 
(containing  aq),  si.  sol.  cold  water.  Fed,  colours 
its  solution  violet. —  K3A".—Ba(HA")2 7aq.— 
BaA"  4aq  :  needles.  —  BajCgH^Oj  2aq  (dried  at 
160°).— PbC,H,0.1^aq.— CuA"  S^aq. 

Besorcin  dicarboxylic  acid 
OA(OH).,(C02H)2[4:2:5:l]  (?).    [192°].    Formed 
by  oxidising  the  corresponding  aldehyde  [127°] 
(Tiemann  a.  Lewy,  B.  10,  2212).  Slender  needles. 

Siresorcin  dicarbozylic  acid  v.  Teiba-oxy- 

DIPHENYIi  DIOABBOXYLIO  ACID. 

BESOBCIN  ALDEHYDE  v.    Di-oxt-benzoio 

AliDEHYDE. 

Besorcin  dicarbozylic  aldehyde  v.  Di-orY- 

ISOPHTHAIiIC  ALDEHYDE. 

BESOBCIN-INDOPHANE  C^.Jfffl,.  Ppd., 
as  E  salt,  by  warming  potassium  tri-nitro- 
resorcin  with  aqueous  KOy  (Schreder,  A.  163, 
297).  Small  lustrous  needles,  forming  a  bluish- 
violet  aqueous  solution. — NajCjII^NjOj  aq.  — 
KfigEL^fig&q  :  dark-brown  lustrous  crystals, 
exploding  when  heated. — BaCsHjN^Oe  aq. 

DIBESOECIN-PHTHALEIN  OjjHjjO.o  S^aq 
(Link,  B.  13,  1654)  or  C^tfi,  (Benedikt  a. 
Julius,  M.  5,  182).  [245°].  Formed  by  heating 
diresorcin  (tetra-oxy-diphenyl)  with  phthalio 
anhydride  and  SnCl,  or  H2S0<  at  115°.  Silvery 
plates  or  needles,  forming  an  indigo-blue  solu- 
tion in  alkalis.  Converted  by  heating  with  zinc- 
dust  and  caustic  soda  into  diresorcin-phthalin 
C3,H„0„8iaq  (L.)  or  Cj„H,A2aq  (B.  a.  .J.), 
crystallising  from  water  in  colourless  plates 
[238°],  forming  a  colourless  solution  in  alkalis. 

BESOBOIIT  SXTLPHOKIC  ACID 
CaH3(OH)2(S03H).     Formed   by   potash-fusion 
from  the  disulphonio  acid  (H.  Fischer,  M.  2, 
337).— K A'  2aq :  crystals. 

Besorcin  disnlphonic  acid  CeH2(OH)2(S03H)2. 
Prepared  by  sulphonation  of  resorcin  (Piccard  a. 
Humbert,  B.  9, 1479 ;  Tedesohi,  B.  12, 1267).  De- 
liquescent  needles  (containing  2aq),  sol.  water 
and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  FeOL,  gives  a  red 
colour.     Gives  phloroglucin   on   fusion   with 


potash.  Bromine  forms  tri-bromo-resorcin  ovsfl 
in  the  cold. — KjA"  aq :  needles. — K^A"  4aq  :  deli- 
quescent needles.  —  NajA"  aq.  —  BaA"  3aq.  -~ 
BaA"3|aq.— BajCjH2S20B4aq.— CuA"  lOaq:  tri- 
olinic  crystals. — Ba2CgH2S20, 5aq :  crystals.  — • 
Pb.fi,n.,Sfisia,<i. 

Besorcin  disnlphonic  atid 
CjH2(0H)j(S03H)2.  Formed  from  di-amido- 
benzene  disulphonic  acid  by  the  diazo-  reaction 
(Limpricht,  B.  8,  290).  Long  four-sided  needles. 
BaA"  2aq  :  crystalline  pp.,  got  by  adding  alcohol 
to  its  aqueous  solution. 

Besorcin  trlBulphonic  acid  C,H(OH)2(S03H),. 
Formed  by  heating  the  disulphonic  acid  with 
fuming  HjSO,  at  200°  (Piccard  a.  Humbert,  B. 
10,  182).  In  neutral  solution  it  gives  a  violet 
colour  with  Fed,. — ^BajA"'^  3^aq.  Insol.  water 
and  HClAq. 

References. — Iodo-,    Nitbo-,    and    Niiboso- 

BBSOEOIN   SULPHONIO  AOID. 

BESOBCYLIC  ACID  v.  Di-oxy-benzoio  acid. 
BESOBCYLIC  ALDEHYDE  v.  Di-oxy-benzoio 

AI;DEHYDE. 

Besorcylic  dialdehyde  v.  Di-oxY-isopHTHAiiic 

ALDEHYDE. 

BETENE  C,3H.,  i.«.^l[;g:|Sti:2:C:3]- 
Mol.  w.  234.  [98-5°].  (394°)  (Sehweizer,  A.  264, 
195).  V.D.  8-3  (oalc.  8-1)  (Knecht,  B.  10, 
2074).  S.  (95  p.c.  alcohol)  3  in  the  cold ;  69  at 
78°.  S.G.  (solid)  1-13  at  16°.  H.C.v.  2,323,600. 
H.C.p.  2,326,100.  H.F.  -13,100  (Berthelot  a. 
VieiUe,  A.  Ch.  [6]  10,  447).  Occurs  in  scales  in 
fossil  pine-stems,  accompanying  fichtelite  in 
peat  bogs,  and  is  a  product  of  the  distillation  of 
wood  (Fritsche,  J.pr.  75,  281 ;  Fehling,  A.  106, 
388 ;  Wahlforss,  Z.  [2]  5,  73 ;  Krauss,  A.  106, 
391 ;  Ekstrand,  Bl.  [2]  24,  53 ;  A.  185,  75 ; 
Bamberger  a.  Hooker,  A.  229,  115).  Produced 
by  passing  acetylene  through  a  red-hot  tube 
(Berthelot,  J.  1866,  516).  White  plates,  sol. 
alcohol,  V.  sol.  hot  HOAc,  ether,  and  CS,.  Kot 
attacked  by  potash-fusion  or  by  alkaline  EMn04. 
Dissolved  by  fuming  HKO,.  It  is  not  attacked 
by  sodium-amalgam  or  HIAq  at  200°. 

BeacUons. — 1.  Absorbs  chlorine,  forming 
C,gH,sClj,  which  splits  up  on  heating  into  HCl 
and.ohloro-retene  0,gH,,Cl,  a  crystalline  body. — 

2.  Bromine  and  water  form  di-bromo-retene 
OijHjjBr^  [180°]  crystallising  from  CSjin  colour- 
less tables.  Excess  of  Br  at  100°  forms  viscid 
CigHisBr,  and    crystalline    C„H„Br4   [212°].— 

3.  Oxidised  by  chromic  acid  mixtzire  to  retene- 
quinone,  phthalic  acid,  and  HOAc.  CrO,  in 
HOAc  forms  retenequinone,  retenicacid  C,,HisO» 
and  an  acid  C,gH,gO,  crystallising  from  hot  iilco- 
hol  in  plates  [139°],  forming  NaA'  and  BaA'^, 
both  crystallising  in  plates. 

Compound  with  picric  acid 
0,3H,30sHj(NOj30H.  [124°].  S.  (95  p.c.  alco- 
hol) 2-3  at  10°;  20  at  78°.  Orange-yellow 
needles  (from  alcohol).  Decomposed  by  water. 
Crystallises  as  (C,8HiB)(0jH8)0||H3Na0,  from 
benzene. 

Compound  with  di-nitro-anthra- 
quinone.  Dark  orange-red  needles  (from 
HOAc). 

Tetra-hydride  C^JB.^  (280° at  50  mm.). 
Fbrmed  by  adding  Na  to  a  solution  of  retene  in 
isoamyl  alcohol  (Bamberger  a.  Lodler,.  B.  20, 
3076).    Pale-yellow  liquid. 
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Do  dee  a -hydride  C.sHa,.  (336"  nncor.). 
Porined  by  heating  retene  with  HI  and  P  at 
260°  (Liebermann  a.  Spiegel,  B.  22,  780). 
Colourless  oil  with  bluish  fluorescence.  Yields 
no  retenequinone  when  oxidised  by  HNOa. 

■  Perhydride  O.sHjj.  [48°].  (335°  i.V.)  at 
719  mm.  V.D.  8-69  (calo.  8-58).  This  is  pro- 
bably the  constitution  of  fichtelite  (Bamberger 
a.  Strasser,  B.  22,  8361 ;  Spiegel,  B.  22,  3369  ; 
c/.  vol.  ii.  p.  548).  By  heating  with  iodine  it  is 
converted  into  0,jH3„  (346°  cor.)  at  714  mm. 

EETENE-rLUOEEKE  v.  Methyl-isopropyl- 

FLnOEBNB. 

EETENE-GLYCOLLIC  ACID  O.sHisOj  i.e. 
0,bH,5:C(0H).C0jH.  Formed  by  boiling  retene- 
quinone  with  NaOHAq  (Bamberger  a.  Hooker, 
A.  229,  132).  White  crystals,  si.  sol.  hot  water. 
— AgA' :  flocculent  pp.,  al.  sol.  hot  water. 

EETENE    KETONE   v.   MBTHyi-isopnopn.- 

DIPEENTLEim  KETONE. 


EETENEQTJINONE  C,jH,jOj 


'uinone.        Dioxy- 


CO.CjHi 

CO.OeHjMePr' 
retistene.  [192°].  S.  (95  p.o.  alcohol)  -15  at 
0°;  2-2  at  78°.  Formed  by  oxidising  retene 
with  CrO,  in  HOAc  (Wahlforss,  Z.  [2]  5,  73 ; 
Ekstrand,  A.  185,  75  ;  Bamberger  a.  Hooker,  B. 
18,  1024  ;  A.  229,  117).  Orange-red  prisms,  v. 
si.  sol.  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  aniline 
and  HOAc,  sol.  benzene  and  chloroform.  Not 
attacked  by  01  in  the  cold.  Not  afiected  by  hot 
HNO3.  .  Cone.  HjSOi  forms  a  green  solution. 
Alcoholic  potash  imparts  to  its  alcoholic  solu- 
tion a  claret  colour  which  disappears  on  shaking 
with  air,  but  reappears  on  warming  in  absence 
of  air. 

Reactions. — 1.   Bromine  forms  0,8H„Br20, 
[252°] ,  crystallising  from  HOAc  in  orange  prisms. 

2.  Cold  NaOHAq  does  not  dissolve  it,  but  on 
boiling  converts  it  into  retene-glycoUic  acid. — 

3.  On  distillation  with  ba/i-yta  it  yields  retene- 
ketone  and  oily  O^iHji  (215-220°).— 4.  Distilla- 
tion with  zinc-dust  forms  retene. — 5.  HI  and  P 
reduce  it  to  retene. — 6.  In  boiling  alcoholic  solu- 
tion it  is  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to  retene 
diphenio  acid  0,jH,5(C02H)2,  an  unstable  resin 
yielding  Ag^A". — 7.  KMnOj  forms  oxy  isopropyl- 
diphenylene  ketone  carboxylic  acid.— 8.  Phenyl- 

ene-o-diamine  tonus  Ou'B.^s■^A,[■^'^CiB.^,  crystal- 
lising in  needles  [164°],  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  aloo" 
hoi,  V.  sol.  ether,  resinified  by  strong  acids.— 
9.  Alcoholic  ammonia  added  to  a  solution  of  the 
quinone  in  chloroform  slowly  forms  the  imide 
0,8H,aO(NH),  crystallising  in  unstable  golden 
needles. — 10. Aqueous SO^forms  hydroretene- 

quinone     CisHu^^jQ-n-',  crystallising  in  white 

plates,  sol.  alcohol  and  alkalis.  The  same  body 
is  got  by  reducing  the  quinone  with  Zn  and 
NaOHAq.  It  is  oxidised  by  air  to  retenequinone. 

Oxim  C,8H,eO(NOH).  [128-5°].  Golden 
needles  (from  alcohol),  decomposed  by  acids  into 
the  quinone  and  hydroxylamine.  Forms  green 
compounds  with  iron  mordants  (Ton  Eostanecki, 
B.  22,  1347). 

BETENE  SISTTLFHONIC  ACID 
C,sH,s(S03H)j.    S.  0.  40  in  the  cold.    Formed 
by  sulphonation  (Ekstrand,  A.  185, 86).  Needles 
(containing  10  aq),  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 
It's  aqueous  solution  is  ppd.  by  H2SO4,  forming 
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H2A"5H,S04,  crystallising  in  hair -like  needles. — 
KjA"iaq  (dried  at  100°).  S.  c.  18.  Small  silky 
needles.— Na2A"^aq  (dried  at  100°).  S.  0.  40  in 
the  cold.— BaA"6aq.  S.  1-6.— SrA"  l^aq.  S.4.— 
CaA"8aq.  S.5.— MgA"2aq(driedatl00°).  S.4.— 
CuA''5aq:  long  needles.  S.  c.  30.— PbA"aq 
(dried  at  100°).     S.  2. 

Chloride  C,8H,8(S02Cl)j.  [175°].  Prisms 
(from  HOAc). 

Betene  trisulphonic  acid  C,5H,5(S03H)s, 
Got  by  heating  retene  with  fuming  H^SOj  at 
100°.  Crystalline  mass,  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether;  not  ppd.  by  HaSO^.— Ba3A"'2l8aq. 
Needles.    S.  7.^Pb3A"'2l8aq :  slender  needles. 

EEXENIC  ACID  CuH^O^.  [222°].  A  pro- 
duct of  oxidation  of  retene  (Ekstrand,  A.  185, 
111).  Needles  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  HOAc.  May  be  sublimed.^NaA  : 
plates,  m.  sol.  water. 

EETINAPHTHA  is  Tolcenb. 

EETINDOLE  v.  Indole. 

EETISTEUE  is  Ebibnb. 

EHAMNETIW    is     the    Methyl    ether    of 

QUEROETIN  (2.  v.). 

EHAMNITE  0,S,fi,  i.e. 
CH,.CH(0H).CH(0H).CH(0H).CH(0H).CH20H. 
[121°].  [o]b  =  10-7°.  Formed  by  reducing  isodul- 
cite  with  sodium-amalgam  in  a  solution  kept 
nearly  neutral  by  H^SO,  (E.  Fischer  a.  Piloty,  B. 
23,  3104).  Triclinio  crystals,  with  sweet  taste, 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  chloroform,  v. 
si.  sol.  ether.  Dextrorotatory.  Does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution. 

EHAMNOHEPTOSE  OsH.jO,  i.e. 

CH(0H).0H(0H).0H(0H).CH3  ,-  „, 
CH(OH).CH(OH).0H(OH).CHO"  L«Jd-8  • 
Formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam 
on  the  lactone,  [0.  160°],  [o]d  =  55-6°,  of  hexa- 
oxy-octoio  acid,  which  is  formed  from  rhamno- 
hexose  by  successive  treatment  with  HCy  and 
baryta  (Fischer  a.  Piloty,  B.  23,  3106).  Sweet 
syrup.  Dextrorotatory.  Yields  CaH|B0„(N2HPh) 
[200°]  and  08H„05(N2HPh)2  [c.  200°].  Con- 
verted by  treatment  with  HCy,  followed  by 
saponification,  into  hepta-oxy-ennoio  acid 
CH(0H).CH(0H).0H(0H).CH3  ,, 

CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CO,H'  *^® 
lactone  of  which  [c.  172°]  is  Isevorotatory 
[a]i,=  -51°. 

EHAMNOHEXITE  C^K^fi,,  i.e. 
CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH,  .    ,„,, 

CH(0H).CH(0H).CH2(0H)  <■"•  ^"^  J' 

[«]d  =  11'6°.  Formed  by  reducing  rhamnohexose 
with  sodium-amalgam  (Fischer  a.  Piloty,  B.  23, 
3106).  Small  colourless  prisms  (from  hot  al* 
cohol).    Does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution. 

EHAMNOHEXOSE  C,H„Og  i.e. 
OH..OH(OH).OH(OH).OH(OH).OH(OH).OH(OH).OHO. 
[181°].  [o]o=-61°.  Formed  by  reducing  the 
lactone  of  isoduloite  carboxylic  acid  with  sodium- 
amalgam  in  acid  solution  at  a  low  temperature 
(Fischer  a.  PUoty,  B.  23,  3104).  Small  tables, 
si.  sol.  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  tastes 
sweet.    Yields  a  di-phenyl-di-hydrazide  [200°]. 

EHAMNOSE  v.  IsosuiiOiTE. 

EHATANINE  C,„H,3N03.  S.  -S  at  100°. 
S  (alcohol)  -01  at  15° ;  -04  at  78°.  Occurs  in 
the  extract  of  rhatany  root  (Wittstein,  J.  1854, 
656 ;  Euge,  Yiertelj.  d.  nat.  Qes.  in  ZiVrich,  6, 
Heft  3 ;  Gintl,  Sitz.  W.  [2]  60,  668 ;.  Ereitmair, 
A.  176,  69).    SphericpJ  groups  of  white  needles, 
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Insol.  ether.  Not  ppd.  by  lead  acetate  or  sub- 
acetate.  Eesembles  tyrosine.  On  heating  with  a 
Uttle  solution  of  Hg(N0a)2  it  becomes  rose-red, 
and  gives  a  brown  pp.  on  further  addition  of 
HgfNOj);,.  Boiling  HNOj  gives  a  red  colour 
changing  to  blue,  and  finally  to  a  fluorescent 
green.  Sulphuric  acid  forms  a  sulphonic  acid 
C,oH,2NOj(S03H)  act  crystallising  from  alcohol  in 
plates  yielding  BaA'2  2^aq  and  BaA'jSaq. 

Salts. — H2A"HC1:  monoclinic  prisms,  de- 
composed by  treatment  with  water  or^alcohol. — 
(H2A")2H2PtCls. — NajA." :  deliquescent  amor- 
phous mass.— KjA.".— BaA"  2aq.— SrA"  2aq.— 
CaA".— MgA".— AgjA" :  minute  needles,  si.  sol. 
cold  water.— KjA"HNO,.—H2A"H2SO, :  tri- 
metrio  crystals. — H2A"H3P04 :  small  prisms. 

EHATANITANNIC  ACID  0,JSJ),  (Eaabe, 
J.  188ff,  1060).  Occurs  in  rhatany  extract  from 
the  root-bark  of  Krameria  triandra  (Wittstein, 
J.  1834,  656 ;  Grabowski,  A.  143,  274).  Amor- 
phous, sol.  water.  Eeduces  Fehling's  solution. 
Gives  a  dark-green  colour  with  FeOla.  Yields 
phloroglucin  and  protQcatechuic  acid  on  fusion 
with  potash.  Boiling  dilute  H^SO,  forms  '  rha- 
tania-red '  02„H,jOj,  which  yields  pyrooatechin 
on  distillation. 

KHINACANTHIN  CnHisG,.  Occurs  in  the 
root  of  Bhmanth/us  communis  (Liborius,  J.  1881, 
1022).  Tasteless  resin,  sol.  alcohol.  Does  not 
form  glucose  on  boiling  with  HClAq. 

EHINANTHIlSr  C„S,jO^  (L.)  or  0„H,,0„. 
A  glucoside  occurring  in  the  seeds  of  the  yellow 
rattle  {Bhinanthus  crista-galU),  and  giving  rise 
to  the  violet  colour  of  bread  prepared  from  rye 
contaminated  with  these  seeds.  Occurs  also  in 
the  seeds  of  Ahctrolophus  Mrsutus  (Ludwig,  Z. 
[2]  5,  303 ;  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  142,  199),  and  in  the 
leaves  and  stalks  of  the  snap-dragon  [Anti- 
rhinum  majus)  (Phipson,  0.  N.  58,  99).  Stel- 
late groups  of  prisms,  with  bitter-sweet  taste,  v. 
sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Gives  a  bluish-green 
solution  on  warming  with  alcoholic  HCl.  Ee- 
Bolved  by  dilute  HOlAq  into  brown  amorphous 
rhinanthogen  and  a  sugar. 

EHIZOPOGONIC  ACID  OjsHsA-  [127°]. 
Obtained  from  the  mushroom  Rhizopogon  ru- 
bescens  by  extracting  with  ether  (Oudemans, 
B.  T.  0.  2,  155).  Eed  needles,  insol.  water,  t.  e. 
sol.  ether,  chloroform,  and  "boiling  alcohol.  Its 
alkaline  solutions  are  intensely  violet. — KA'  aq  : 
minute  dark- violet  crystals. 

BHODAMMINI!S  v,  BHOciuM-AMUONinu 
COMPOUNDS,  p.  405. 

KHODANIDES,  another  name  for  Sidpho- 
cyanides  (2.  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  348). 

RHODAKIC  ACID  G^-&Bfi  i.e. 

HS.CHj.CO.S.0N  or  CHj<^~^^  (Andreasoh, 

Jlf.  10,73).  [169°].  Formed  by  warming  an  aqueous 
solution  of  chloro-acetic  acid  (1  mol.)  with  am- 
monium sulphocyanide  (3  mols.)  (Hencki,  J.  pr. 
[2]  16, 1 ;  B.  17,  2279 ;  Ginsberg  a.  Bondzynski, 
B.  19, 113).  Formed  also  by  passing  HOI  into 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  thioglycoUic  acid  and 
potassium  sulphocyanide  (Freydl,  M.  10,  82). 
Tellow  six-sided  prisms  and  tables,  v.  si.  soL 
cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Acid  in 
reaction.  Boiling  baryta- water  splits  it  up  into 
HOyS  and  thioglycoUic  acid.  Water  at  200° 
forms  CO,,  HjS,  NHj,  and  thioglycoUic  acid. 
Reacts  with  aldehydes  in  presence  of  SCI,  fonn- 


ing  compounds  of  the  typeB.CH:C(SH).C0.S.t3N. 
Ethylidene-rhodanio  acid  O5H5NS2O  [148°] 
forms  yeUow  needles,  sol.  hot  water.  Benzyl- 
idene-rhodanic  acid  CjoH^NSaO  [200°]  also  forma 
yellow  needles,  converted  by  hot  HjSOi  (4  pts.) 
into  OioHiNSjOj,  crystallising  in  needles,  yield- 
ing NaA',  KA',  and  NH^A',  and  converted  by 
HNO3  into  CjoHjNjSjO,,  crystallising  in  yeUow 
needles  yielding  NaA'  aq.  o-Nitro-benzylidene- 
rhodanic  acid  CuHsNjSA  [189°]  orystaUises 
from  dilute  alcohol,  and  may  be  reduced  to 
o-amido-benzyHdene-rhodanio  acid,  which  yields 
0,„H,AoNjSaO  [280°-285°]  and  OioHjAc^N^SjO 
[189°].  ;p-Nitro-benzylidene-rhodanic  acid  [252°] 
is  also  crystaUine  {Bondzynski,  M.  8,  857)., 
FeClg  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  rhodanic  acid 
forms  a  brown  pp.,  from  which  alcohol  extracts 
CsHsNjSsOa  as  a  brownish-red  powder,  forming 
a  red  solution  in  alkalis. 

Salts. — CuA'^aq:  yellowish-green  amor- 
phous pp. — (CjHjNS20)2CuCl :  golden  needles. 

BHODATES.  No  salts  have  been  isolated 
the  acidic  radicle  of  which  is  composed  of  Eh 
and  0  ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that 
such  salts  exist  in  the  solution  obtained  by  pass- 
ing 01  into  an  alkaline  solution  of  Eh2(0H)g ;  v. 
under  Hydbated  bhodium  dioxide,  p.  405. 

EHODINOl  CioH.sO  i.e. 
CH2:C(C3H,).CH:CH.CHMe.CH20H.  (217°).  S.O. 
i^  "88.  Occurs  in  German  and  Turkish  oil  of 
roses  (Eckart,  B.  24, 4205).  Oxidised  by  chromic 
acid  mixture  to  an  aldehyde,  rhodinal,  and  rhodi- 
nolic  acid.  P^O^  yields  a  terpene.  EMn04  forms 
valeric,  butyric,  acetic,  oxalic,  fl,nd  carbonic  acids 
and  O^HijOs,  possibly  an  alcohol. 

EHODITJM.  At.  w.  102-7.  Mol.  w.  unknown. 
Melts  ate.  2000°  (Pictet,  O.  B.  88,  1317).  S.G. 
12a  (Deville  a.  Debray,  J.  12,  240).  S.H.  -05803 
(10°  to  97°;  specimen  contained  trace  of  Ir) 
(Eegnaiult,  A.  Ch.  [3]  63,  1).  C.E.  -0000085  at 
40°  (Fizeau,  0.  B.  68, 1125). 

Occurrence. — With  the  other  Pt  metals  in 
platinum-ore ;  the  p.c.  of  Eh  varies  from  0  to  c.  5 ; 
as  much  as  12-3  p.c.  was  found  in  a  South 
American  ore  by  Deville  a.  Debray  {A.  Ch.  [2] 
29, 137 ;  cf.  Kern,  C.  N.  85,  88). 

Del  Eio  {v.  D.  a.  D.,  l.c.)  found  an  alloy  of  Bh 
and  Au  in  Mexico,  containing  from  34  to  43  p.c. 
Eh.  Ehodium  was  separated  from  the  other  Pt 
metals  in  1803  by  WoUaston  (2".  1804.  419),  at 
the  same  time  as  he  isolated  Pd.  The  name 
rhodium  was  given  by  W.  because  of  the  rose- 
colour  of  the  salts  (p6Sov  =  tL  rose). 

Formation. — 1.  By  reducing  EhCls-SNaClAq 
by  Zn,H,  formic  acid,  &o. — 2.  By  strongly  heat- 
ing EhCl3.3NH401. 

Preparation. — Eh  is  generally  prepared  by 
adding  iron  to  the  mother-liquors  from  which 
Pt  has  been  extracted  (v.  PiiATiNUM,  this  vol.  p. 
286),  and  then  treating  the  solid  so  ppd.  The 
processes  for  the  treatment  of  this  residue  are 
many ;  that  described  here  is  the  one  employed 
by  Claus  (J.  pr.  85, 129),  and  by  Gibbs  {J.  pr.  84, 
65 ;  94,  19),  and  is  a  modification  of  Claus's 
older  method,  (cf.  Deville  a.  Debray,  G.  B.  78, 
1782).  The  platinum-residue — which  contains 
Eh,  Eu,  Pd,  Ir,  Or,  Cu,  and  Pb — is  fused  at  a 
bright  red  heat  with  1  pt.  Pb  and  1  pt.  PbO ; 
the  reguluE,  after  separation  of  slag,  is  treated 
with  nitric  acid  (equal  vols.  cone,  acid  and  water) ; 
the  in^Qluble  residue  is  washed,  dried,  and  mixed 
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with  its  own  weight  of  NaOl,  and  this  mixture 
is  heated  to  low  redness,  in  a  large  porcelain 
tube,  in  a  stream  of  CI,  for  some  time ;  the 
treatment  with  NaCl  and  CI  is  repeated ;  after 
cooling,  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  lixiviated 
with  water,  when  EhClj.SNaCl  dissolves  with 
small  quantities  of  the  corresponding  salt  of  Ir 
and  traces  oi  some  of  the  other  metals.  The 
solution  is  heated  with  HNOjAq,  to  transform 
IrCl,  into  IrCl,,  and  Ir  is  then  removed,  as 
IrCl4.2AmCl,  by  fractional  ppn.  with  cone. 
AmClAq.  The  filtrate  from  the  last  pp.  of 
IrCl4.2ATnCl,  which  is  almost  quite  free  from  all 
metals  except  Eh,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with 
HMOjAq,  to  decompose  the  AmCl ;  the  reMdue  is 
mixed  with  3  or  4  times  its  weight  of  S,  and 
heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  covered  porcelain 
crucible,  which  is  packed  in  powdered  charcoal 
in  a  larger  earthen  crucible.  The  regulus  thus 
obtained  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  aqiia 
regia,  and  then  with  cone.  HjSOj;  it  is  then 
fused,  at  a  low  red  heat,  with  3  or  4  pts.  Zn, 
whereby  an  alloy  of  Eh  and  Zn  is  formed,  with 
the  production  of  so  much  heat  that  part  of  the 
Zn  is  volatilised.  After  cooling,  the  alloy  is 
digested  with  cone.  HClAq,to  remove  impurities, 
and  is  then  dissolved  in  aqua  regia.  NHjAq  is 
added  to  this  solution  tiU  the  pp.  which  forms 
has  dissolved ;  the  solution  is  boiled,  and  evapo- 
rated until  yellow  Eh2(NH3),„Clj  separates ;  the 
whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°,  and 
the  residue  is  treated  with  warm  dil.  HClAq 
until  the  washings  show  no  yellow  colour;  the 
residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the 
liquid  is  filtered,  hot,  into  dil.  HClAq ;  the  small 
yeUow  crystals  of  Eh2(NH3),„Cl,  which  separate 
are  re-crystallised  several  times  from  hot,  dil. 
NHjAq,  whereby  the  salt  is  obtained  quite  pure. 
The  pure  EhjINHjJijOls  is  decomposed  by  heat- 
ing strongly  in  a  graphite  crucible,  and  the  Eh 
thus  obtained  is  fused  in  a  lime  crucible  in  the 
0-H  flame  (v.  vol.  iii.  p.  642).  The  fusion  re- 
moves the  last  traces  of  Os  and  Si.  For  other 
methods  of  preparing  Eh  v.  Bunsen,  A.  146, 
265;  Fremy,  G.  B.  38, 1008 ;  Lea,  Am.  S.  88,81, 
248 ;  Schneider,  P.  Swpp.  5, 261 ;  PhiUpp,  D.  P.  J. 
220,  95  ;  Martins,  A.  67,  357  ;  Wilm,  Bl.  [2]  34, 
679. 

Properties. — A  very  hard,  white  metal,  with 
a  tinge  of  blue-grey ;  about  as  ductile  and  malle- 
able as  Ag.  Melts  only  in  the  full  0-H  flame, 
without  volatilising ;  spits  on  cooling ;  is  super- 
ficially oxidised  when  very  strongly  heated  in 
air.  Insoluble  in  acids  when  oompaft,  but  the 
finely  divided  metal  ppd.  from  solutions  is  sol. 
HNOjAq,  and  also  si.  sol.  HClAq  in  presence  of 
air  (Wilm,  Bl.  [2]  34, 679).  Alloys  of  Eh  with  Bi, 
Cu,  Pb,  Pt,  or  Zn  are  attacked  by  HNOjAq.  Eh 
is  obtained  as  a  black  porous  solid  by  reducing 
solutions  of  Eh  compounds  by  Zn,  Hg,  EtOH, 
or  HCOjH  {v.  Claus,  /.  pr.  85, 139 ;  Wilm,  Z.c). 
The  finely  divided  Eh  obtained  by  heating  the 
purpureochloride  takes  up  o.  13  p.c.  0  when 
heated  in  a  stream  of  air  (EhO  requires  13-5  p.q. 
0),  and  the  0  is  given  up  by  heating  in  H. 

In  its  chemical  relationships  Eh  is  closely 
allied  to  Eu  and  Pd,  and  less  closely  to  Os,  Ir, 
and  Pt ;  v.  Noble  metals,  vol.  iii.  p.  628. 

The  at.  w.  of  Eh  has  been  determined  (1)  by 
analyses  of  EhCla-BECl  (BerzeUus,  P.  13,  442 
[1828]);  (2)  by  analyses  of  a  large  number  of 


different  Eh  compounds  (Claus,  /.  pr.  85,  139 
[1862]) ;  (3)  by  analyses  of  Eh2(NH3),„Clj  and 
Eh2(NHs),„Brj  (Jorgensen,  J.pr.  [2]  27,  433,489 
[1883]) ;  (4)  by  reducing  pure  Eh2(NHs),„Cl„  in 
H,  and  determining  the  residual  Eh  (Seubert  a. 
Kobb6,  A.  260,  314  [1890]) ;  (5)  by  determining 
S.H.  of  Eh  (Eegnault,  A.  Oh.  [3]  63,  1).  No 
compound  of  Eh  has  been  gasified.  The  older 
values  for  at.  w.  of  Eh  varied  from  104'3  to  103. 
Seubert  a.  Kobbi  have  shown  that  the  true  value 
is  less  than  103. 

Beactions  and  Combinations. — 1.  Ehodium 
black  heated  in  adr  combines  with  O  to  form 
EhO,  according  to  Wilm  (B.  15,  2225).  Leidie 
{Bl.  [2]  50,  664)  says  that  the  products  contain 
from  14-5  to  17'8  p.c.  0  (EhO  requires  lB-5  p.c, 
0).— 2.  Oxidised  to  Eb^O^,  and  then  to  EhO^, 
by  fusion  withpotash  a>id  nitre  (Clans,  l.o.) ;  also 
by  heating  strongly  with  ha/Hum  peroxide  (D.  a. 
D.,Z.c.). — 3.  Fusion  of  Eh  hl&ak  with  potassium- 
hydrogen  sulphate  produces  what  is  probably  a 
double  Eh-K  sulphate  (Claus,  l.c.). — 4.  Heated 
m  chlorine  to  o.  400°,  EhCl,  is  formed  (v.  Leidi6, 
Bl.  [2]  50,  664). — 5.  Mixed  with  sodium-chloride 
and  heated  in  chlorine,  EhClg-BNaCl  is  produced ; 
ECl  and  CI,  and  BaCl,  and  CI,  act  similarly 
(BerzeUus,  P.  13,  435 ;  Bunsen,  A.  146,  266).— 
6.  BhS  is  formed  by  heating  Eh  black  in 
vapour  of  sulphur  (B.,  l.c.). — 7.  Eh  dissolves  in 
molten  phosphoric  acid  (Fischer,  P.  18,  257),  « 
also  in  molten  acid  phosphates  (Eose-Finkner, 
Sand.  d.  anal.  Chem.  6th  ed.,  1,354).— 8.  Finely- 
divided  Eh  dissolves  in  molten  zinc  (Jorgensen, 
J.pr.  [2]  27, 433, 489).— 9.  Bydrogm  is  absorbed 
in  large  quantities  by  Eh.  The  finely  divided 
metal  obtained  by  heating  EhCls-SAmCl  becomes 
sensibly  hot  when  H  is  passed  over  it  (Wilm, 
Z.C.). — 10.  Eh  black  decomposes  chlorine  water, 
forming  HClAq  and  0,  and  solutions  of  hypo- 
chlorites, forming  chlorides  and  O  (Jorgensen, 
Z.O.).  It  also  decomposes  hydrogen  peroxide, 
giving  off  0. — 11.  Eh  black  decomposes  formic 
acid  solution  to  H  and  COj;  alcohol  in  presence 
of  alkali  is  oxidised  to  alkali  acetate,  and  H  is 
given  off,  at  c.  30°  (D.  a.  D.,  A.  Ch.  [2]  29,  137 ; 
56, 385 ;  cf.  Hoppe-Seyler,B.  16, 117).— 12.  When 
Eh  black  obtained  by  heating  EhCl,.3AmCl  is 
heated  in  coal-gas,  or  in  ethylene,  the  volume  of 
the  Eh  increases  and  C  is  absorbed  (WUm,  Bl. 
[2]  34,  679). 

,  Detection. — Eh  may  be  brought  into  solution 
in  water,  either  by  repeated  fusion  with  KHSO^, 
or  by  mixing  with  NaCl  and  heating  to  low  red- 
ness in  CI.  To  detect  Eh  in  solution,  Demarf  ay 
(C.  B.  101,  951)  recommends  to  add  AmCl  to  a 
neutral,  or  an  almost  neutral,  solution  which 
has  been  boiled  with  HClAq,  then  to  add  fairly 
cone,  freshly  prepared  NaClOAq,  and  then  a  2,0 
p.c.  acetic  acid  solution,  drop  by  drop,  with 
constant  shaking,  till  any  pp.  formed  by  the 
NaOlOAq  dissoves  to  an  orange-coloured  solu- 
tion; on  standing,  this  solution  decolourises, 
deposits  a  greyish  pp.,  and  finally  acquires  an 
intense  sky-blue  colour,  which  remains  for  some 
time.  Free  HNOj  or  H^SO^  should  be  absent, 
not  much  acetic  acid  should  be  added,  and  the 
temperature  should  not  be  raised.  By  taking 
two  equal  portions  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested, 
diluting  one  with  water  to  the  same  bulk  as  the 
other  occupies  when  the  reagents  are  added, 
and  comparing  the  two,  '00019  g.  Eh  can  b$ 
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detected  in  3  c.c.  liquid.  The  other  Pt  metals 
give  no  reaction  with  NaClOAq  under  the  above 
conditions. 

Bhodium,  alloys  of.  Bh  alloys  with  many 
metals,  by  fusion  with  them.  Some  of  the 
alloys  seem  to  have  definite  compositions,  .e.gf. 
Eh^Pb  and  EhZiL,.  Descriptions  of  the  alloys 
will  be  found  in  the  papers  referred  to: — As 
(WoUaston,  T.  1804.  419) ;  Bi  (W.,  l.c.) ;  Au  (W., 
I.C. ;  van  Eiemsdyk,  /.  1880. 1269) ;  Pe  (Faraday 
a.  Stodart,  G.  A.  66, 167) ;  Pb  (Debray,  0.  B. 
90, 1195 ;  Deville  a.  D.,  0.  B.  44, 1101 ;  94, 1557) ; 
Pt  (D.  a.  D.,  l.c.) ;  Ag  (W.,  U.) ;  Sn  (D.,  l.c. ; 
Leidi6,  0.  B.  106,  ,1076);  Zn  (D.  a.  D.,  l.c.; 
Bunsen,  A.  146,  271 ;  Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  27, 
-434). 

Ehodinm,   ammonio-salts  of,    v.   Ehodiuk- 

AMMONICM   COMPOUNDS,  p.  405. 

Rhodium,  chlorides  of.  The  only  chloride 
of  Eh  which  has  been  isolated  with  certainty 
is  EhClj.  The  lower  chloride  EhClj  probably 
exists. 

Ehodiuu  DicEiiOBiDE  EhClj.  This  chloride 
probably  exists.  Berzelius  obtained  a  greyish- 
red  powder,  to  which  he  gave  this  composition, 
by  beating  Eh  in  CI,  warming  the  product  with 
EOHAq,  and  treating  the  hydrated  oxide  so 
formed  with  HGlAq,  when  EhCl,  dissolved  and 
EhClj  (?)  remained  (P.  13,  437).  According  to 
Fellenberg  (P.  50,  68)  EhCl,  is  obtained,  as  a 
rose-red  powder,  insol.  water,  HClAq,  or  HNOjAq, 
uudecomposed  by  KOHAq,  by  heating  EhS  in  01. 
Glaus  {J.  1855.423)  and  Leidi6  (C.  B.  106, 1076 ; 
107,  234)  regard  the  existence  of  EhOlj  as  un- 
proved. According  to  L.,  no  substance  of  con- 
stant composition  is  obtained  by  F.'s  method. 

(?)  Double  salt,AmjEh01„.a!H20.  The  com- 
pound to  which  Wilm  gave  this  composition, 
and  which  he  said  was  obtained  by  adding  AmGl 
to  EhCljAq  in  presence  of  much  aqua  regia  {B. 
16,  3033),  is  almost  certainly  identical  with 
Am3EhCle.NHjN03.3^H;,0,  obtained  by  LeidiA  (o. 
AMMONnjM  OHiiOB-EHODiTE,  infra). 

Ehodium  tkichlorlde  EhCl,  (Bhodo- 
chloride.  Bhodo-rhodic  chloride,  BhCl2.EhCl4. 
Bhodium  sesguichloride,  Eh^Gl,).  EhGl,  is 
the  simplest  formula  possible,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  molecular.  Leidii  (C.  B.  106, 
1076;  107,  234)  prepared  EhCl,  by  heating 
the  alloy  EhSn,  in  a  rapid  stream  of  dry,  air- 
free  CI  at  the  B.  P.  of  S,  until  SnCl,  ceased  to  be_ 
formed,  allowing  to  cool,  and  removing  CI  by  a' 
current  of  GO,.  The  chloride  is  thus  obtained 
as  a  sealing-wax-red  powder.  The  alloy  EhSn, 
is  formed  by  fusing  1  part  finely  divided  Eh 
with  30  to  50  parts  Sn,  and  treating  the  product 
for  a  day  or  two  with  fairly  cone.  HCLAq  at  0° 
(Debray,  G.  B.  104,  1470,  1577).  EhCl,  was 
also  formed  by  Jorgensen  (/.  pr.  [2]  27,  433)  by 
heating  Gl2Eh2(NHs),|,Cl4  in  a  stream  of  CI. 
Leidi6  (Bl.  [2]  60,  664)  says  that  EhCla  is  not 
obtained  pure  by  Glaus'  method  of  heating  Eh 
in  CI,  as  part  of  the  EhCl,  is  decomposed  at  the 
temperature  which  must  be  employed  to  cause 
combination  of  Eh  and  CI.  Leidi^  (Z.c.)  could 
not  obtain  pure  EhClj  by  heating  Eh^Ss  in  Gl, 
nor  by  heating  the  double  chlorides  of  Eh  and 
alkali  metals  with  H^SO,,  as  recommended  by 
Claus ;  in  the  latter  reactions  L.  obtained  alkali 
sulphate  and  Eh2(S04)a.  EhClj  is  a  red  powder, 
ipsol.  water  and  acids ;  decomposes  to  Eh  and 


Gl  at  c.  450''-500''  (L.,  U.).  When 'moist  BhCa, 
is  heated  im  vaciio,  or  in  a  stream  of  N,  it  is 
partially  decomposed  at  100°,  and  wholly  at  360°, 
to  EhjOj  and  HGl  (L.,  I.e.).  Slowly  reduced  by 
H  at  low  redness  (v.  Glaus,  J.  1855.  423). 

Htdbatb  ob  ehodium  ieichloeidb 
EhCl3.4HjO.  Said  to  be  formed  by  Glaus  (I.e.) 
by  dissolving  freshly  ppd.  Eh(0H)3  in  HOlAq, 
and  evaporating ;  by  Berzelius  (P.  13,  437)  by 
decomposing  EsEhCluAq  by  H^SiFjAq,  filtering, 
and  evaporating.  Described  as  a  dark-red,  glassy, 
deliquescent  solid;  e.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 
Leidii  {Bl  [2]  50,  664)  could  not  obtain  this, 
nor  any  definite,  hydrate  of  EhCl,. 

Double  salts.    Chloro-rhodites 
EhCl3.3MGl,  or  MjEhGl,.   M  =  Am,  iBa,  JPb,  Hg, 
K,  Ag,  Na.    Also  MjEhClj ;  M  =  ?Am,  and.K. 

Ammonium  chliyr-rliodite  2Am3EhCl8.3H20 
{Ammonium-rhodiu/m,  trichloride).  Large,  red, 
rhombic  prisms  (u.  Keferstein,  P.  99,  275) ;  by 
adding  cone,  HClAq  to  Na,EhCljAq,  filtering 
from  NaGl,  and  adding  cone.  AmClAq  (Claus, 
l.c. ;  Wihn,  B.  16, 3033 ;  LeidiA,  i.e.).  Sol.  water, 
or  dil.  AmClAq  ;  insol.  alcohol.  The  salt 
AmjjEhGlj.HjO,  said  to  be  formed  by  heating  a 
solution  of  the  preceding  salt  (Yauquelin,  A.  Ch. 
93,~204),  could  not  be  obtained  by  Leidi&  (Z.c.). 

Double  salt  with  ammonium 
nitrate,  2(AmsEhGls.NH4NOj).7H20.  Obtained, 
as  violet-red  crystals,  by  adding  HNOjAq  to 
AmjEhOljAq,  and  then  excess  of  AmClAq,  con- 
centrating, and  drying  the  crystals  in  vacuo. 
Scarcely  sol.  HNOjAq ;  when  boiled  with  water 
gives  o£E  same  gases  as  are  obtained  by  boiling 
AmGlAq  with  aqiia  regia. 

Potassium  chlor-rhodites  (1)  K8EhGl5.3H„0. 
Dark-red  triclinio  prisms ;  by  adding  cone. 
KGlAq  to  EhCljAq,  and  allowing  to  evaporate 
(Glaus,  I.C.).  .  Obtained  by  Seubert  a.  Kobbi  (B. 
23,  2556)  by  saturating  the  filtrate  from  the  salt 
K^EhCls  [infra)  with  HCl,  filtering  from  KCl, 
and  evaporating.  Leidie  {l.c.)  failed  to  obtain 
this  salt. 

(2)  KjEhCls-H^O  (no  water,  according  to  L.), 
Brown  triclinio  prisms,  si.  sol.  water.  Gives  Eh, 
KCl,  and  CI  when  heated  to  redness.  Formed 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  1  part  spongy  Eh  with 
2  parts  KCl,  in  a  stream  of  CI,  so  long  as  Gl  is 
absorbed,  dissolving  in  water,  filtering,  and 
evaporating  under  reduced  pressure  (S.  a.  K., 

I.C.). 

Sodium  chlor-rhodite  Na3EhGle.9H20.  Pre- 
pared like  the  K  salt  (Berzelius,  Claus,  Leidi^). 

The  leitd,  mercurous,  and .  siluer  salts  are 
obtained  by  adding  Pb(N03)2Aq,  HgNOjAq,  or 
AgKOaAq,  to  solution  of  an  alkali  salt  (Glaus, 
I.C.).  The  barium  salt  is  obtained  like  the  K 
and  Ka  salts  (Bunsen,  A.  146,  276).  Compounds 
of  EhOlj  with  methylamime  chlorides  are  de- 
scribed by  Yinoent  (Si.  [2]  44,  513). 

Bhodium,  cyanides  of,  and  derivatvoes,  v,  vol. 
ii.  p.  346. 

Bhodium,  hydrosnlphide  of, 
EhSaH3(  =  Eh2S3.BH2S).  A  brownish  -  black, 
voluminous  pp.,  obtained  by  passing  H^S  into 
solution  of  a  Eh  salt  at  o.  100°  (LeidiA,  Bl.  [2] 
50,  664).  Insol.  acids,  or  alkali  sulphide  solu- 
tions ;  decomposed  by  Br  and  aqua  regia.  Gives 
off  HjS,  and  forms  Eh^S,  when  boiled  with  much 
water  in  N,  or  when  heated  with  water  in  $ 
seale4  tube  \o  lOQ", 
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fthodinin,  hydroxides  of,  v.  Bhodium  oxides 

AND  BTDBAIED   OXIDES. 

Ehodium,  iodide  of.  The  black  substance 
obtained  by  Jorgensen  in  making  Elij(NH3),„l5 

(U.    lODOPUBPUKEOKHODIUM    IODIDE,    p.   406)    WaS 

probably  Ehlj ;  analysis  gave  21-8  p.o.  Bh,  the 
formula  requiring  21-3  p.o.  According  to  Glaus 
(Z.c.)  an  iodide  of  Eh  is  formed  when  EIAq  is 
added  to  solution  of  a  salt  of  Bh. 

Bhodium,  oxides  and  hydrated  oxides  of. 
Kh  and  0  combine,  when  Eh  is  strongly  heated 
in  0,  probably  with  formation  of  EhO.  The 
only  oxides  of  Eh  which  have  been  isolated  with 
cfertainty  are  Eh^Oa  and  BhOj;  BhO  also  pro- 
bably exists,  and  there  are  indications  of  the 
formation  of  EhO,.  The  hydrated  oxides,  or 
hydroxides,  are  EhjOa-SHjO  [  =  Bh(0H)3],  and 
EhOj.2Hj,0[  =  Eh(OH)<]. 

Bhodittm  monoxide  EhO  {Bhodous  oxide). 
Probably  formed  when  Eh  black  ia  heated  in  a 
stream  of  air  (Wilm,  B.  15,  2225).  Leidi^  (Bl. 
[2]  50,  664)  says  that  from  14-5  to  17-8  p.o.  0  is 
taken  up ;  BhO  requires  13-5  p.o.  0.  The  grey 
powder  obtained  by  heating  Eh(OH)jwaB  looked 
on  by  Glaus  as  probably  EhO.  Deville  a.  Debray 
(A.  Oh.  [3]  61,  83)  obtained  what  they  regarded 
as  EhO  containing  a  little  PbO  by  melting  Eh 
with  PbO,  Pb,  and  borax,  cupelling,  and  treating 
the  residue  with  HNOjAq.  EhO  is  said  to  be 
fairly  easily  reduced  to  Eh  by  heating  in  H. 

Ehodium  sesquioxide  EhjOj  {Bhodo-rhodia 
oxide).  This  oxide  may  be  formed  when  Bh 
black  is  heated  to  redness  in  air.  Leidi^  found 
from  14-5  to  17-8  p.o.  O  taken  up  {Bl.  [2]  50, 
664) ;  EhA  requires  18-92  p.o.  0.  Bh^Oj  was 
obtained  by  Glaus  (/.  pr.  76,  24  ;  80,  282 ;  85, 
129)  by  heating  Bh(N03)3  in  a  Pt  crucible  till 
oxides  of  N  ceased  to  come  off ;  also  by  fusing  Eh 
with  BaOa  and  Ba(NOs)j.  Premy  {A.  Ch.  [3]  44, 
385)  says  that  SiiJO,  is  produced  by  heating 
Na3EhCl5  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  0.  Eh203  is 
also  formed  by  heating  EhOjH,.  Bh^O,  forms  a 
grey  solid ;  insol.  acids ;  reduced  by  H  to  Eh 
(Glaus,  I.C.).  Fremy  obtained  it  as  lustrous, 
metal-like,  crystals,  somewhat  volatile  when 
heated  in  a  stream  of  0,  which  decomposed 
ClAq  giving  HClAq  and  0. 

Hydrated  bhodium  sbsquioxide.  (1) 
Eh203.3H20  (Bfiodo-rhodic  hydroxide,  BhOjHs). 
A  black  gelatinous  pp.  formed  by  adding  excess 
of  EOHAq,  and  a  little  alcohol,  to  Na,IUiCleAq. 
SI.  sol.  cone.  HClAq  (Glaus,  I.e.).  (2)  Eh203.5H20 
(Sydratedrhodo-rhodichydroxidet'RhO^'B^.'H.fl). 
Obtained  by  adding  KOHAq  to  solution  of  BhCls, 
the  latter  being  in  excess,  allowing  to  stand  till 
the  pp.  is  citron-yellow  (the  first  rose-red  pp. 
contains  the  hydrate  mixed  with  K3EhClj),  and 
washing  with  hot  water  (Glaus,  I.e.).  The  whole 
of  the  KOH  cannot  be  removed  from  the  pp. 
by  washing.  Sol.  HClAq,  HNOjAq,  BLjSOiAq, 
HjSOjAq,  and  when  freshly  ppd.  also  in  acetic 
acid.  Also  sol.  cone.  KOHAq,  but  reppd.  on 
dilution  (Descotils,  Om.-K.  3,  1261).  Said  by 
Leidi^  (0.  B.  107,  234)  to  be  sol.  in  solution  of 
alkali  hydrogen  oxalates.  Solutions  of  this  hy- 
drate in  acids  yield  the  salts  Eh23X  on  evapora- 
tion; X  =  2N03,  Cfi„  SO,,  SO3,  &o. 

Ehodibm  dioxide  BhO,  {Bhodi-  or  rhodio 
oxide).  A  brown  solid ;  obtained  by  repeatedly 
fusing  finely  divided  Eh  with  KOH  and  KNO,. 


Insol.  acids,  or  boiling  KOHAq.    Eeduced  to  Bh 
by  H  at  a  high  temperature  (Glaus,  l.c.). 

HyDEATED  ■  RHODIUM  DIOXIDE  Bh02.2H20 
(Bhodia  hydroxide,  EhO^H,).  Obtained  by  Glaus 
{I.e.)  by  leading  01  into  a  solution  of  Ehj05.5H20 
in  KOHAq  till  a  dark-brown  gelatinous  pp.  was 
formed,  then  adding  pieces  of  KOH  from  time  to 
time,  and  continuing  the  passage  of  Gl  until  pp. 
became  more  compact,  and  green,  and  the  solu- 
tion became  blue-violet.  A  greenish  solid,  sol, 
HGlAq,  forming  a  greenish-blue  solution,  which 
evolves  Gl  and  becomes  the  deep-red  colour  of 
BhOlj  solution  (c/.  Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  27, 
446). 

Bhodio  acid  and  rhodates  (?).  The 
blue^violet  solution  obtained  by  passing  Gl  into 
BILJO3.5H2O  in  KOHAq  (supra)  is  fairly  per- 
manent, but  after  some  time  it  ppts.  a  blue 
powder,  gas  is  given  off,  and  the  liquid  becomes 
colourless.  When  the  blue  powder  is  dried  it 
becomes  green  Eh02.2HjO.  A  blue  pp.  is  also 
obtained  by  carefully  neutralising  the  blue- 
violet  solution  by  HNOjAq ;  this  powder,  when 
moist,  is  sol.  HClAq,  with  evolution  of  Gl ;  on 
heating,  more  Gl  is  evolved,  and  the  liquid  be- 
comes the  red  colour  of  BhClj  solution.  Glaus 
(I.e.)  regarded  the  blue-violet  solution  as  contain- 
ing potassium  rhodate,  and  the  blue  pp.  he 
looked  on  as  rhodium  trioxide  or  rhodic  anhy- 
dride, EhOj. 

Ehodium,  salts  of.  But  few  salts  are  known 
obtained  by  replacing  H  of  oxyacids  by  Eh ;  the 
chief  are  nitrate,  nitrite,  oxalates, phosphates,  and 
sulphates ;  a  few  double  salts  are  also  known. 

Bhodium,  sulphides  of.  Bh  and  S  combine 
when  heated,  probably  forming  EhS.  Eh2S3  is 
formed  by  ppn.  from  Eh  salts. 

Bhodium  monosulfhide  EhS  (Bhodous  sul- 
phide). Said  by  Berzelius  to  be  formed  by  heat- 
ing finely  divided  Eh  in  S  vapour ;  also,  accord 
ing  to  Vauquelin  (A.  Ch.  88,  167),  by  heating 
AmsBhClj  with  S.  FeUenberg  (P.  50,  63)  ob- 
tained BhS  by  heating  dry  BhjSj  in  COj  (?).  A 
white-blue,  lustrous  solid ;  heated  in  air  gives 
spongy  Eh  ;  heated  in  01  forms  BhCl,  and  SjCl, 
(P.,  I.C.).  EhS  is  insol.  ajwa  regia,  according  to 
Debray  (O.  B.  97, 1333.)  (v.  also  Gibbs,  Z  pr.  91, 
171 ;  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  0.  B.  96, 152). 

Bhodium  sesquisulphide  Bh^S,  (Bhodo- 
rhodia  sulphide).  Formed,  by  passing  HjS  into 
solution  of  a  Bh  salt,  as  a  black  pp.  according 
to  Leidi6  (0.  B.  106,  1076,  1533)  the  pp.  is 
Eh2Ss.3H2S  (v.  Bhodium,  hydrosulphidb  of,  p. 
404) ,  which  becomes  EhjSj  by  heating  for  some 
time  with  water  at  100°,  in  a  closed  vessel  or  in 
N.  LeidiS  (l.c.)  obtained  EhjSj,  in  black  crystal- 
line tablets,  by  heating  EhCl,  to  360°  in  a  stream 
of  HjS ;  according  to  JJ.,  this  is  the  only  method 
whereby  pure  Eh^Sa  can  be  prepared.  Loses 
8  p.o.  S  when  heated  in  N  to  dull  redness ;  all  S 
expelled  only  in  O-H  flame  (L.,  I.e.).  Insol.  al- 
kali solutions ;  not  acted  on  by  HGlAq,  HNOsAq, 
BrAq,  or  a^Ua  regia  (L.,  I.e.).  Forms  the 
double  salt  EhjSa.SNa^S,  by  adding  excess 
of  cone.  Na^SAq  to  NaaEhOljAq';  decomposed  by 
water,  stable  in  presence  of  excess  of  alkaU 
sulphide  (Leidi6,  l.c.).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

BHODIum  •  ASLTHOTHIVIIL  GOMFOTTNOS. 
(Bhodamndnes.  Ammomacal  rhodium  hases^ 
When  a  solution  of  Eh  in  aqua  regia  is  eva- 
porated with    excess  of   NH,Aq  a   compoimd 
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Bh^dj-IONH,  is  obtained.  By  treating  this 
body  with  moist  AgjO  and  water  in  the  cold 
Bh2Ol4O2Hj.l0NH3  is  formed;  if  heat  is  used, 
Ihe  product  is  EhjOjHc.lONHj  These  com- 
pounds  react  as  definite  salts,  which  exchange 
their  more  negative  radicles  without  'losing  Eh 
or  NHj.  The  classification  of  the  rhodium- 
ammonium  compounds  generally  adopted  is 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  Cr  and  Co  com- 
pounds {v.  vol.  ii.  pp.  158  and  222).  In  the 
following  general  formula  M  and  X  represent 
negative  radicles,  which  may  be  the  same  or 
different 

Mj.Ehj.lONH,.X4  or  N4H,(NH,)8(Eh2Mj).X, 

Purpwreo-rhodium  series. 

Bhj.lONH3.Xr2HjO  or  N,H5(NH,)^hj.Xj.2H20 

lioseo-rhodium,  series. 

Eh2.i2NH3.Xj  or  N,Hi(NHJsEhj.X, 

lMteo.rhodmi/m  series. 

The  Eh  compounds  were  investigated  by 
BerzeliuB  [Lehrlruch,  6th  ed.,  3, 956) ;  Yauquelin 
(A  Ch.  88,  167);  Glaus  (Beitr&ge  zv/r  Chemie 
der  PlaUrvmetalle,  Dorpat,  1854) ;  and  more 
recently  by  Jorgensen  (J  pr.  [2]  27,  633 ;  34, 
394;  44,48). 

I.  FuBPUBBO-BHOniVM   COMPOUNDS 

H2.Bh2.10NH,.X,.  Changed  to  roseo  salts,  with- 
out loss  of  KH3,  by  boUing  with  alkali  solution. 
The  two  atoms  of  radicle  represented  by  M2  are 
not  removed  by  the  ordinary  reagents  for  remov- 
ing this  radicle  from  salts. 

Chloro-purpureo-  series  (Jorgensen,  Z.c). 

Chloropv/rpv/reorhodmm  chloride 
Cl2.Ehj.lONH3.Cl4.  This  salt  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  alloy  EhZn,  in  aqua  regia, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  treating  the  residue 
with  water,  filtering,  adding  excess  NHjAq, 
evaporating  to  dryness  at  100°,  heating  with 
dil.  HClAq,  and  filtering  while  hot;  the  insoluble 
salt  is  washed  with  dil.  HClAq,  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  the  hot  solution  is  filtered 
.into  HClAq  (1:1  by  volume) ;  the  purpureo- 
ehloride  which  separates  is  washed  with  dilute 
HClAq,  and  then  with  alcohol.  Small  lustrous 
yellow  rhombic  crystals ;  isomorphous  with 
chloropurpureo-cobalt  chloride  (v.  Topsoe,  J.  pr. 
[2]  27,  438 ;  Keferstein,  A.  Ch.  99,  275).  S.G. 
2-079  at  18°.  S.  -56  cold  water,  considerably 
more  sol.  hot  water.  Sol.  without  decomposi- 
tion in  hot  cone.  H2SO4,  also  in  boiUng  NaOHAq. 
Easily  reduced  to  Bh,  but  not  acted  on  by 
such  oxidisers  as  aqua  regia  or  HClAq  and 
KCIO3.  Heated  in  COj  gives  Eh,  NH,C1,  NH3, 
andN ;  heated  inH,  gives  Eh,  NHjCl,  and  NH,; 
heated  in  HCl  gas,  gives  Eh  and  NH,C1 ;  heated 
in  01  gives  EhCl,  and  NH4CI.  Eeaots  with 
various  substances  to  exchange  Clj  for  equi- 
valent quantities  of  other  negative  radicles. 
Combines  with  FtCl,  to  form  the  double  salt 
Cl2.Ehj.lONH3.Cl4.2PtCl4. 

Chlnropurpureorhodmm  hydroxide 
OL,.Eh2.10NH3.(OH)4.  Known  only  in  solution, 
which  is  obtained  by  rubbing  the  chlorochloride 
with  a  little  water  and  moist  Xgfi  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  filtering.  Beacts  strongly  alkaline ; 
gives  salts  by  neutralisation  with  various  acids. 
After  warming,  the  solution  contains  roseo- 
chloride,  and  hydroxide  Eh2.10NH3.Cl2(OH)„ 
along  with  Bh2.10NH4.(OHj5,  and  gives  a  pp. 
mth  AgNOjAq. 

The    other   salts    of    this    series    are    the 


chloro-carbanate  M(C03)2.2aq,  chtoro-tdtrate 
M(N03)4,  silicofluoride  M{SiPs)2,  and  chloro- 
sulphates  M(SOj2-4aq  and  MjCSOJj.SHjSO^. 
M  =  Cl2.Eh2.10NH3. 

Bromopurpureo-  series  (Jorgensen,  Z.c). 
Bromopurpureorhodium  bromide 
Br2.Eh2.lONH3.Br1.  Deep-yellow  rhombic  crys. 
tals;  S.G.  2-65  at  17-5°;  scarcely  sol.  water. 
Prepared  similarly  to  the  chlorochloride,  using 
HBrAq  in  place  of  HClAq;  also  by  dissolving 
the  chlorochloride  in  7  p.o.  hot  NaOHAq,  digest- 
ing for  about  an  hour  at  100°,  adding  excess 
cone.  HBrAq,  washing  the  pp.  which  forms  with  dil. 
HBrAq  and  then  with  alcohol ;  also  by  saturating 
solution  of  roseo-hydroxide,  Eh2.10NH3.(OH)j, 
with  dil.  HBrAq  and  heating  for  some  time  at 
100°.  Forms  a  double  salt  with  platinio 
bromide,  Br2.Eh2.10NH3.Br4.2PtBr4.  The  brcmo- 
nitrate,  Br2.Eh2.10NH3.{NO3)4,  and  bromo- 
silicofluoride,  Brj.Ehj.lONHj.2SiFa,  have  been 
isolated. 

lodopurpureo-  series  (Jorgensen,  l.e.), 
lodopwrpureorhodium  iodide  I2.Eh2.lONH3.I4. 
Prepared  by  heating  the  roseohydroxide  with 
excess  of  HIAq  for  some  time ;  then  transform- 
ing the  impure  product  into  iodochloride  by 
washing  with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  rubbing 
repeatedly  with  dil.  HClAq,  dissolving  in  hot 
water,  and  filtering  into  dil.  HClAq.  The  iodo- 
chloride is  then  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
poured  into  XIAq;  the  ppd.  iodo-iodide  is 
crystallised  from  hot  water.  Eeddish-yellow, 
rhombic  crystals;  S.G.  3"11  at  14*8°;  very  si. 
sol.  cold  water.  Forms  a  double  salt  with 
2Ptl4.  The  other  salts  of  this  series  are  the 
iodo-chloride  MCI,,  iodo-nitrate  M(N0a)4,  iodo- 
silicoflMoride  M(SiFg)2,  and  iodo-sulphate 
M(S04)2.6aq.    M  =  l2.Eh2.10NH3. 

Nitratopurpureo-  series  (Jorgensen, 
</■.  pr.  [2]  31,  49).  Nitratopurpv/reorhodium 
nitrate  (NO3)2.Eh2.10NH3.(NO3)4.  Formed  by 
heating  the  roseonitrate  Eh2.10HH3.(NO3)3  to 
100° ;  also  by  adding  an  equal  vol.  cone.  HNOjAq 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  roseonitrate,  and 
heating  at  100°.  TeUowish-white  crystals ;  de- 
flagrates when  heated.  The  other  salts  of  this 
series  are  nitrato-chloride  MOI4,  and  Tl^trato-di• 
thionate  M(S20e)j.  2aq.    M  =  (NO3)2.Eh2.10NHj. 

Nitritopurpureo-  series  or  Xantho- 
series  (Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  31,  49).  Nitrito- 
pu/rpv/reorhodium  nitrate 
(NO2)2.Eh2.10NH3.(NO3)4  {Xanthorhodwm  ni- 
trate). 5  g.  chlorocifiloride  are  heated  with 
50  0.0.  water  and  30  c.o.  NaOHAq  (7  p.o.)  till 
dissolved ;  after  cooling,  10  g.  crystallised  NaNO, 
are  added  and  then  a  slight  excess  of  dil. 
HN03Aq  (1  acid  :  2  water).  The  powder  which 
separates  after  a  time  is  washed  with  dil. 
HN03Aq,  and  then  with  alcohol,  and  is  crystal- 
lised from  hot  water.  Octahedral  crystals,  iso- 
morphous with  corresponding  Co  salt.  Insol. 
alcohol  and  dilute  HNOjAq ;  si.  sol.  cold  water ; 
easily  sol.  hot  water  and  cone.  HNOjAq.  No 
reaction  with  ordinary  reagents  for  nitrites,  e.g. 
EIAq,  KMn04Aq,  <S;c.  Cone.  H2SO4  does  not 
evolve  NOj. 

The  other  salts  of  this  series  are :  xantho- 
bromide  MBr,,  xanthochloride  MCI4,  xantho- 
dithionate  M(S208)2. 2aq,  oxalate  M(C204)2, 
silicofluoride  M(SiF,)2i  sulphates  M(S04)2  and 
M(S04)j.3HjS04.    M  =  (NOJj.Eh,.10NH,. 
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It.  EosEotiSdDnjM  coitpotfNbs 
Rli,.10NHj.Xp.2H.p.  All  the  atoms  of  the  nega- 
tive radiole  in  these  salts  react  similarly ;  e.g. 
AgNOjAq  ppts.  6  CI  from  the  chloride.  Heated 
to  100°  2H2O  is  given  off,  and  purpureo-  salts  re- 
main.  These  compounds  are  generally  formed 
by  treating  the  chloropurpureo-  compounds  with 
hot  alkali  solutions.  Many  are  prepared  from 
the  hydroxide  by  the  action  of  acids  (Glaus,  l.c. ; 
Jorgensen,  Z.c). 

Roseorhodium  hydroxide  Eh2.10NH3.(OH)s. 
Prepared  by  heating  ohloropurpureoohloride  with 
excess  of  moist  Ag^O  and  water  for  some  days, 
filtering  from  AgOl,  and  evaporating  m  vacuo. 
A  yellow  deliquescent  solid,  with  strongly  a,lka- 
line  reaction ;  ppts.  metallic  hydroxides  from 
salts;  decomposes  KHj  salts,  giving  oS  KH^. 
Neutralises  acids,  forming  roseo-  salts. 

Boseorhodmm  bromide  Bh2.lONH3.Br8.2H2O. 
Ppd.  by  adding  ocnc.  HBrAq  to  solution  of  the 
hydroxide ;  also  by  boiling  chloropurpureo- 
chloride  with  NaOHAq,  and  then  adding  excess 
of  oonc.  HBrAq.  Pale-yellow  crystals ;  changes 
to  the  purpureo-  salt  at  100°,  or  by  crystallising 
from  hot  water.  The  other  salts  of  this  series 
are  :  carbonate  M(C03)3.aci ;  .iodo  •  sulphate 
MIj(S0,)2;  nitrate  M(N0s)8,  and  the  double 
salt  M(N03)2.PtCl8;  phosphate  M(HP04)s.4aq, 
and  the  sodium  pyrophosphate 
M'(NaP20,)2.23aq ;  sulphateM(S0,)3.SsKi,  and  the 
double    salt  M{S04)2.EtCla. 

III.  LUIEOBHODIUM  COMPOUNDS  Bh2.l2NH3.X3. 

These  salts  are  very  stable.  Their  colours  are 
the  same  as  those  of  corresponding  roseo-  salts. 
The  chloride  can  be  prepared  by  heating  the 
ohloropurpureoohloride  with  cone.  NH,Aq  ; 
most  of  the  other  salts  are  obtained  from  the 
chloride  (Jorgensen,  J.pr.  [2]  44,  48,  63).  The 
negative  radicles  are  all  acted  on  similarly  by 
reagents. 

Luteorhodium  chloride  Eh2.i2NHs.Cl5.  Pre- 
pared by  heating  ohloropurpureoohloride  with 
0.  30  times  its  weight  NHjAq  (25  p.o.  NH3)  for 
several  days  at  100°-102°,  dissolving  in  hot  water, 
and  ppg.  by  cone.  HClAq.  S.  0.  12  at  8°.  Not 
changed  to  ohloropurpureoohloride  by  digestion 
with  HClAq  at  100°.  Forms  the  double  salt 
Eh2.i2NH3.Cl8.3PtOl4.6aq.  The  other  salts  of 
this  series  described  by  Jorgensen  are  :  bromide 
MBr,,  nitrates  M(N03)8  and  M(N03)8.HN03, 
phosphate  M(POj2-8aq  and  sodium  luteo- 
pyrophosphate  M(NaP20,)2.23aq,  and  sul- 
phate M(S04)3.5aq. 

Bhodinm-pyridine  compounds.  Compounds 
of  Eh  with  pyridine,  C5H5N,  and  negative  ra- 
dicles have  been  prepared  by  Jorgensen  (/.  pr. 
[2]  27,  433).  The  compounds  examined  con- 
tain 8C5H5N1,  and  correspond  with  the  ohrom- 
tetrammonium  series  of  ammoniacal  compounds 
(vol.  ii.  p.  159),  and  with  the  octammine  series 
of  ammomaoal  Co  compounds  (vol.  ii.  p.  225). 
The  composition  of  these  pyridine  compounds 
is  represented  by  the  formula  M4Eh2(C5H5N)jX2; 
where  M  =  01  and  X  =  Br,  01,  OH,  NO3  and  J  SO,. 
The  salts  resemble  the  NHj  compounds  generally. 
The  chloride  (X  =  C1)  is  prepared  similarly  to 
chloropurpureorhodium  chloride,  using  pyridine 
in  place  of  ammonia ;  the  other  salts  are  pre- 
pared from  the  chloride  by  the  action  of  acids. 
AgNOjAq  ppts.  one-third  of  the  halogen  only  from 
the  cUoride  and  bromide.  M.  M.  P.  M. 


BHODIZONIO  ACID  v.  Di-ozt-diquiNotl; 

HHffiADINE  02,H2,NO8.  [232°],  S.  (80  p.o. 
alcohol)  -09.  S.  (ether)  -08  at  18°.  An  alkaloid 
occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  red  poppy  Papaver 
Bhceas,  and  in  the  white  seed  capsules  of  the 
white  poppy  Papaver  sommferum  (Hesse,  A. 
140,  145  ;  149,  35  ;  153,  47).  Small  white 
prisms,  nearly  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
May  be  sublimed.  Tasteless,  and  not  poisonous. 
Its  solution  in  very  weak  HCl  is  colourless,  but 
in  cone.  HClAq  and  in  HjSO,  it  forms  purple 
solutions,  the  base  being  partially  decomposed. 
The  colourless  solution  is  ppd.  by  tannin  and  by 
HgCl,. 

Sal  t  s. — B'2H2Pt0l8 2aq  :  yellow  amorphous 
pp. — B'HI  2aq :  mass  of  minute  prisms. 

Ehoeagenine  C2iH2,N08.  [223°].  S.  (80p.o. 
alcohol)  •07.  8.  (ether)  -06.  Formed  by  boiling 
rhoeadine  with  dilute  H2SO4.  Small  crystals 
(from  alcohol),  si.  sol.  ether,  alcohol,  and  water, 
V.  sol,  dilute  acids.  Its  alcoholic  solution  turns 
litmus  blue.  Cannot  be  Sublimed.  Not  coloured 
by  acids.  Its  salts  taste  bitter.— B'2H2PtCl,.-^ 
B'HI :  short  prisms,  m.  sol.  hot  water. 

EIBONIC  ACID  CsH.oOs  i.e. 

CH2(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).C02H. 
Tetra-oxy-valeric  'add.  Formed  by  heating 
CH2(OH).0H(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CO2H,  ara- 
bonic  acid,  with  pyridine  in  a  closed  vessel  at 
130°  (E.  Fischer  a.  Piloty,  B.  24, 4216).  When  set 
free  from  its  salts  it  changes  into  the  lactone.-;- 
HgA'2;  needles.— CdA'2.    [a]D  =  0-6°,    Needles. 

Lactone  Ofifi^.  [72°-76°].  [a]D=-18°. 
Colourless  prisms,  v. ,  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol, 
V.  si.  sol.  ether.  Converted  by  heating  with 
pyridine  and  water  at  135°  into  arabouio  acid, 
HNO3  yields  tri-oxy-glutaric  acid.  Phenyl 
hydrazine  forms  C3H305(N2H2Ph)  [164°]. 

EIBOSE  "CsHioOa.  Formed  by  reducing  the 
lactone  of  ribonio  acid  with  sodium-amalgam 
(Fischer  a.  Piloty,  JB.  24,  4220).  Colourless 
syrup.  Yields  a  phenyl-hydrazide  [155°]  and  a 
^-bromo-phenyl-hydrazide  OiiHijOjNjBr  [165°]. 

RICINELAIDIC  ACID  Ci,lS,fl,.  [53°], 
Formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  ricinolei'o 
acid  (Boudet,  A.  4,  16 ;  Playfair,  A.  60,  322 ; 
Bonis,  A.  Ch.  [3]  44,  82 ;  Ulrich,  Bl.  [2]  9,  225). 
Got  also  by  saponifying  rioinelaidin.  White 
silky  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Eeddens 
litmus.  Yields  n-heptoic  acid  on  oxidation  with 
HNO3  (Krafft,  B.  21,  2735).  Alkaline  KMnO, 
yields  two  tri-oxy-steario  acids  [120°]  and  [116°] 
(Grussner  a.  Hazura,  M.  10,  196  ;  Mangold,  M, 
13,  326).  Forms  oily  CuHsiBrjOj,  converted  by 
KOHAq  in  the  cold  into  OisHjjBrOj,  whence 
alcoholic  potash  forms  an  acid  melting  at  71°. 

Salts. — BaA'2:  unctuous  powder. — AgA'. 
white  powder,  sol.  NHjAq. 

Ethyl   ether  EtA'.    [16°].    Crystalline. 

Amide  C,sH35N02.  [93°]  (Eowney,  C^iem. 
aaz.  1855, 361). 

Beference. — Bbomo-bioinelaidio  aoid. 

EICINELAIDIN.  [45°]  (Bonis) ;  [66°]  (Bou- 
det), Formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  fumes  on 
castor  oil.  Solid,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Split  up  by  boiling  KOHAq  into  glycerin  and 
potassium  riolnelaidate.  Yields  heptoic  alde- 
hyde (mnanthol)  on  dry  distillation  (Bertagnini, 
A.  85,  282),  -  Yields  octyl  alcohol  and  potassium 
sebacate  on  distillation  with  potash  (Bouis), 
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HIOINIC  ACID. 


EICINIC  ACID  CisSjA  i.e. 
C,;H3j(0H).C0,H.  [81°].  (252°  at  15  mm.). 
Formed  by  distilling  barium  rieinoleate  in  vactio 
(Kraftt,  B.  21,  2736).  Plates  (from  dilute  alco- 
hol). Yields,  on  oxidation  by  HNOj,  w-heptoio 
acid  and  an  acid  [o.  103°]  not  volatile  witb 
steam.  Converted  by  HCl  into  dirioinio  acid 
C,^3j(OH).CO.O.C„H32.C02H,  triricinio  acid 
C„H32(OH).CO.O.O„H3j,.CO.O.C„H,j.C02H,  and 
polyricinic  acids.  Sulphuric  acid  forms  these 
acids,  as  well  as  SOsH.O.CiiHaj.COjH, 
S03H.O.O„H32.CO.O.O„H32.C02H,  &a.  H^SO^ 
acting    on    castor    oU    forms    the    compound 

SO<0:%5:2cic.,H3,OH  '^^^  *^«  -^°-« 
acids,  constituting  Turkey  red  oil.  The  poly- 
ricinic acids  are  converted  by  boiling  KOHAq 
but  not  by  NajCOj  into  rioinic  acid.  Hot  water 
decomposes  the  polyrioino-sulphuric  acids  into 
BLjSOj  and  polyricinic  acids  (Juillard,  Bl.  [3]  6, 
638). 

RICININI!.  An  alkaloid  occurring,  accord- 
ing to  *ruson  (0.  J.  17,  195  ;  G.  N.  22,  229 ;  cf. 
Werner,  0.  N.  22,  203),  in  the  seeds  of  the 
castor  oil  plant  (Bicmus  communis).  Eeotau- 
gular  prisms  or  laminas,  insol.  water,  nearly 
insol.  ether,  sol.  alcohol.      * 

EICINISOIIC  ACID  V.  Tbi-oxt-sieabio  Aon>. 

RICIHOLEiC  ACID  CuHs^O,  i.e. 
CH3.[CHj]3.0H(OH).OH:OH[CHJ,.COjH(?). 
[17°].  Occurs  as  glyoeride  in  castor  oil  (Bussy 
a.  Lecanu,  J.  Ph.  13,  70;  Saalmiiller,  A.  64, 
108 ;  Svanberg  a.  Eolmodin,  J.  pr.  45,  431 ; 
Bonis,  A.  Oh.  [3]  44, 103  ;  48,  99  ;  Petersen,  A. 
118,  69).  Prepared  by  saponification  of  castor 
oil  by  KOH  or  HCl  and  purified  by  means  of  its 
Ca  or  Ba  salt  (Glaus,  B.  9,  1916;  Erafft,  B.  21, 
2731).  Crystalline  mass,  miscible  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  Its' alcoholic  solution  is  alkaline  in 
reaction.  Does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air. 
Yields  0,sH33Ao03.  Yields  polymerides  when 
heated  with  water  in  closed  vessels  (Soheurer- 
Kestner,  0.  B.  113,  201). 

BeacUons. — 1.  Oxidised  by  HNOj  to  azelaio 
acid  CbH,jO„  oxalic  acid,  and  heptoio  acid. — 
2.  Alkaline  KMnO,  forms  two  isomeric  tri-oxy- 
stearic  acids  (Dieff,  J.  jw.  [2]  39,  345 ;  B.  20, 
1211;  Hazura  a.  Griissner,  M.  8,475;  Mangold, 
M.  13,  326). — 2.  Nitrous  acid  forms  ricinelaidio 
acid. — 3.  Yields  methyl  hexyl  ketone  (173°)  and 
an  acid  CuHsjOj  [81°]  on  distillation  of  the  Ba 
salt. — 4.  The  Na  salt  on  distillation  with  NaOH 
yields  methyl  hexyl  Ifetone,  sec-ootyl  alcohol 
and  sodium  sebaoate  NajCuHuOi. — 5.  Bromine 
forms  oily  0,gH34Br203,  converted  by.  alcoholic 
potash  into  CisH33Br03,  whence  Br  forms  oily 
CijHjjBrjOj,  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  at 
120°  into  rioinostearolic  acid  CuHj^Oj,  which 
combines  with  bromine  forming  unstable  oily 
C,sH3jBr^03.— 6.  PCI5  forms  CisHjjCljO.— 7.  HI 
and  P  give  C,5H33l02. 

Salts. — BaA'j:  soft  scales  (from  alcohol), 
si.  sol.  water. — SrA'j :  small  grains  (from  alco- 
hol).—CaA'^  (dried  at  100°).  [80°].— MgA'^ : 
slender  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. — PbA'j.  [100°]. 
Crystalline  mass,  v.  sol.  ether. — ZnA'j. — AgA' : 
curdy  pp. 

Ethyl  ether 'Etk'.    Oil. 

Amide  C„H33.CONH^  [66°].  Nodules 
(from  alcohol). 


Beferences. — Bbomo-    and    Ox?-    rMjWolekj 

ACID. 

EICINOLIC  ACID  v.  Tbi-oxy-steabio  aoid. 

EICINOSTEABOLIC  ACID  C^^B.,f>,.  [51°]. 
Formed  by  heating  the  dibromide  of  ricinoleic 
acid  with  alcoholic  potash  (Ulrioh,  Z.  1867, 
547).  Groups  of  needles  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol. 
ether.  Volatile.— BaA'j :  plates  (from  alcohol) 
[135°]. — AgA' :  granular  pp. 

EICINOSTEABOXYLIC  ACID  C.sHsjO,. 
[78°].  Formed  by  heating  rioinostearolic  aoid 
with  moist  Ag^O  (Ulrich,  Z.  1867,  550).  Den- 
dritic groups  of  needles  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol. 
ether.-— BaA'jj.— AgA' ;  granular  pp.  decomposed 
by  hot  alcohol. 

EOBININ  CjsHsoO.j.  [195°].  Occurs  in  the 
blossoms  of  the  acacia  (BohinAa  pseudacacia) 
(Zwenger  a.  Drouke,  A.  Suppl.  1,  257).  Thin 
yellow  needles  (containing  SJaq).  Neutral  in 
reaction.  Tasteless,  si.  sol.  cold  water  and  alco- 
hol, insol.  ether.  Sol.  alkalis,  forming  yellow 
solutions.  The  ammouiacal  solution  turns 
brown  in  air.  FeCl,  gives  a  brown  colour.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  is  ppd.  by  lead  subacetate. 
Beduces  hot  FehUng's  solution.  HNO3  forms 
oxalic  and  picric  acids.  Split  up -by  boiling 
dilute  acids  into  quercetin  and  a  sugar. 

EOCCEIIIC  ACID  C^HjA-  [132°].  S.  (boil- 
ing alcohol  of  S.G.  •819)  55.  Occurs  iii  various 
species  of  Boccella  (Heeren,  S.  J.  59,  346 ; 
Liebig,  P.  21,  31 ;  Schunck,  A.  61,  64 ;  Hesse, 
A.  117,  332).  Four-sided  prisms,  insol.  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  warm  benzene. 
Sol.  Na2C03Aq  and  borax. 

Salts.— BaA"  (dried  at  100°).— CaA"  aq : 
amorphous  pp.— Pb3A"j(OH)2  2aq:  white  powder. 
— ^AgjA"  :  amorphous  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  Et^A".    Oil. 

Anhydride  CuHsjOj.  Got  by  heating  the 
acid  above  220°.  Oil,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Anilide  C^B^fi^CSSFh.)^.  [55°].  Got  by 
heating  the  acid  with  aniline  at  190°.  Colour- 
less laminse  (from  alcohol),  insol.  water,  NHjAq, 
and  HClAq. 

EOCCELLININ  CisHuO,.  Oocwcs  in  Boccella 
Unctoria  (Stenhouse,  A.  68,  69).  Silky  needles 
(from  alcohol),  nearly  insol.  cold  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  solutions  in  alkalis  are  not  coloured 
by  air.  Not  decomposed  by  boiling  KOHAq. 
Does  not  pp.  metaUic  salts. 

EOCHELIE  SALTS,  Potassium-sodium  tar- 
trate; V.  Tabtbates. 

EOSANILINE  C^oHaNjO  i.e. 
([4:l]0,H,(NH,)),C(OH).C,H3Me(NH,)  [1:3:4]. 
Tri-amido-d/i-phenyl-tolyl-carbi?wl.  Formed  by 
oxidation  of  a  mixture  of  aniline,  o-toluidine, 
and  ^-toluidine  (Hofmann,  J.  pr.  77,  190 ;  87, 
226  ;  Pr.  12,  2  ;  Miihlhauser,  D.  P.  J.  266,  455, 
503,  547).  SnCl„  As^Oj,  HNO„  Hg(N03)„ 
FeClj,  and  nitrobenzene  may  be  used  as  oxidising 
agents.  For  the  production  of  a  red  colouring 
matter  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  pre- 
sent a  base  with  methyl  in  the  J)-  position  to 
amidogen  (p-toluidine,  (l,3,4)-xylidine,  or  mes- 
idine),  and  also  a  base  with  H  in  the  p-  position 
to  amidogen  {e.g.  aniline,  o-toluidine,  or  (1,3,2)- 
xylidine)  (Eosenstiehl,  C.  B.  82,  415;  94, 
1319;  95,  238;  98,  433;  A.  Ch.  [6]  2,  360). 
When  nitro-benzene  is  used  as  oxidising  agent 
it  appears  to  be  itself  reduced  to  benzene  and 
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nitrogen,  and  not  to  take  part  in  the  formation 
of  rosaniline.  Thus,  when  ohloro-nitro-benzene, 
nitro-aniline,  or  di-nitro-benzene  is  used,  a  sub- 
stituted rosaniline  (e.g.  ohloro-rosaniline)  is  not 
formed  (Lange,  B.  18, 1918).  Colourless  needles 
or  plates,  obtained  by  ppg.  a  solution  of  one  of 
its  salts  with  NHjAq  and  reorystallising.  Nearly 
insol.  water,  si.  sol.  NHjAq,  m.  sol.  alcohol, 
insol.  ether.  Turns  red  in  air.  Dyes  "silk  and 
wool  in  acid,  neutral,  and  even  in  slightly  am- 
moniacal  solutions. 

Reactions. — 1.  Eeduced  by  ammonium  sul- 
phide or  powdered  zinc  to  tri-amido-di-phenyl- 
tolyl-methane  (leueaniline)  (Hofmann,  Pr.  12, 
2). — 2.  Yields  alkyl  derivatives  on  heating  with 
alkyl  iodides  and  phenyl  derivatives  on  heating 
a  salt  with  aniline  (Hofmann,  Pr.  13, 9) .  Benzyl 
chloride,  methyl  iodide,  and  MeOH  form 
02|,H,s(0,H,)3N3MeI,  crystallising  in  lustrous 
green  needles  (Hofmann,  B.  6,  263).— 3.  The 
hydrochloride,  heated  with  water  at  235°,  forms 
NHjCl,  phenol,  red  crystals  of  CjoH^oNA  [176°], 
and  colourless  crystals,  which  turn  red  in  air 
and  then  crystallise  from  alcohol  in  red  needles 
CjoHiaMOs  (Liebermann,  B.  5,  144;  6,  951).— 

4.  The  hydrochloride,  heated  with  dilute  HClAq 
at  240°,  yields  aniline    and   toluidine  (L.). — 

5.  Water  at  270°  forms  di-oxy-benzophenone, 
di-amido-phenyl-iolyl-ketone,oxy-amido-phenyl- 
tolyl-ketone,  phenol,  and  NH,  (Liebermann,  B. 

6.  951;  11,  1435;  16,  1927).— 6.  Potassium 
cyanide  added  to  rosaniline  acetate  Iq  alcohol 
yields  CziH^jN.,,  a  white  crystalline  powder,  sol. 
HClAq,  and  reppd.  by  NHjAq.  It  separates 
from  alcohol  in  monoclinic  crystals.  It  forms 
crystalline  salts. — 7.  A  solution  of  a  rosaniline 
salt  is  decolourised  by  SO,,  and  the  solution  is 
turned  red,  and  afterwards  violet,  by  aldehydes, 
and  gradually  deposits  copper-coloured  scales 
of  alkylidene  derivatives  (Schiff,  Bl.  [2J  J,  518). 
Thus  cenanthol  forms  C5H,3.CH:C2„H„N3, 
which  yields  B'HAsOj  and  B'H,PtClB.— 
8.  CEnanthol  reacts  with  rosaniline  acetate  in 
the  cold,  forming  (0,H„)3(C2„H,5N3)2  (Schiff,  Bl. 
[2]  6,  291). — 9.  By  exhaustive  chlorination  it 
yields  CCI4  and  per-chloro-bsuzeue  (Merz  a. 
Weith,  B.  16,  2876).— 10.  Boiling  Ac.,0  yields  a 
tetra-aoetyl  derivative  as  a  reddish  amorphous 
powder.  The  same  body  is  got  by  treating  tri- 
aoetyl-lii-amido-di-phenyl-tolyl-methane  with 
KjCrjO,  and  HOAo  (Eenouf,  B.  16,  1303).  A 
mono-aoetyl  derivative  CjoHibAcNj,  got  by  heat- 
ing rosaniline  hydrochloride  with  acetamide,  is 
reddish-brown  and  yields  dark-blue  B'HCl  with 
metallic  lustre  (Beckerhinn,  J.  1870,  768).— 11. 
May  be  sulphonated  by  H^SOj  containing  SO3  at 
130°  (Schoop,  Ohem.  Zeit.  11,  572).— 12.  By 
diazotisation  followed  by  reduction  with  tin  and 
HOI  in  the  cold  it  is  converted  into  '  roshydraz- 
ide,'  the  hydrochloride  of  which  forms  green 
crystals,  and  dyes  cotton  brownish-red  (Ziegler, 
B.  20,  1557).— 13.  Br  forms  a  tetra-bromo-ros- 
aniline  (?)  crystallising  from  benzene  in  prisms 
(Caro  a.  Graebe,  A.  179,  203).— 14.  Aldehyde 
forms  a  blue  product  which  is  converted  By 
Na^SjO,  into  aldehyde  green  C22Hj,N3S20,  an 
amorphous  green  mass,  sol.  alcohol  and  ppd.  by 
ether  (Oherpin;  Usfibe,  /.  pr.  92,  337;  Hof- 
mann, B.  3,  761 ;  Gattermann,  B.  22,  227). 

Salts.— These  are  derived  from  the  anhy- 
drous base  C,H,N:C(C,H4.NHJj.-Ca,H„N3HCl. 


Bed  crystals  with  green  lustre.  Insol.  ether,  si. 
sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol.  Its  solution  in  water 
or  alcohol  is  crimson.  Dyes  wool  and  silk 
magenta.  The  absorption-spectrum  has  been 
studied  by  Hartley  (0. /.51, 169).— C2„H,3N33HC1. 
Ppd.  by  cone.  HClAq.  Xellowish-brown  needles, 
more  sol.  alcohol  and  water  than  B"'HC1. — 
Decomposed  by  much  water,  forming  B"'HC1. — 
0„H,„N34HC1  or  (C,H„NH3Cl).CCl(C,H4NH3Cl)j. 
Got  by  passing  dry  HCl  into  rosaniline  powder 
(Eosenstiehl,  Bl.  [3]  9, 122).  Eeddish-brown  and 
hygroscopic,  forming  a  magenta  solution.  Fumes 
in  air,  giving  off  HOI.  After  keeping  it  is  not 
completely  soluble. — 02„H,gN34HBr.  Eesembles 
the  preceding  salt. — CnjHuNsHOAo.  Large  crys- 
tals with  green  metallic  lustre;  v.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol.— (C2,H|jN3)2H2PtOl3.  Amorphous. 
-(Oj„H,3N3)23H2Pt01s.-Cj„H,3N3HBr.  SI.  sol. 
water. —  C2i,H,jN3HI.  Green  needles,  v.  sol. 
water.  —  OjjHiaNsHNOa  :  small  crystals.  — 
(CjoHijNsj^HjSG^  (dried  at  180°).  Crystals  with 
green  lustre.  Does  not  form  an  alum  with 
A1,(S0,)3  (Wood,  C.  J/.38,1).-C,„H,3N3C„H3N30,. 
Eed  needles,  very  slightly  sol.  water.  — 
(CjoHijNjjjHjOjOj  aq.  —  Tannate:  ppd.  by 
adding  tannin  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt 
of  rosaniline.  Eed  mass,  insol.  water,  sol.  al- 
cohol and  HOAc  (B.  Kopp,  J.  1862,  694).— 
Aurinate:  Got  by  heating  equivalent  quantities 
of  rosaniline  and  aurin  with  alcohol  (Dale  a. 
Schorlemmer,  C.  J.  43,  186).  Hexagonal 
crystals  with  green  lustre  (Dyson,  0.  J.  43,  471). 
More  sol.  alcohol  than  either  constituent.  Dyes 
silk  magenta. — Phenate  CjuHuNjOgHgO.  Got 
by  heating  rosaniline  with  phenol,  dissolving  in 
alcohol,  and  ppg.  with  water  (Dyson,  C.  J.  43, 
,470). 

Fara-rosaniline  CuHuNjO  i.e. 
([l:4]C3Hj(NH2))3COH.      Tri-amido-tri-phenyl- 
carbinol. 

Formation.  —  1.  Prom  tri-nitro-tri-phenyl- 
methane  by  oxidation  by  Cr03  and  HOAo  fol- 
lowed by  reduction  of  the  resulting  tri-nitro-tri- 
phenyl-carbinol  with  zinc-dust  and  HOAo  (E.  a. 
0.  Fischer,  B.  11, 195,  473,  612,  1079,  1598  ;  A. 
194,  242). — 2.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  aniline 
and  j)-toluidine  with  arsenic  acid  (Eosenstiehl, 
A.  Oh.  [5]  8,  192) ;  formed  therefore  in  the  pre- 
paration of  rosaniline  (Graebe,  B.  12,  2241). — 3i 
By  heating  ^J-nitro-di-amido-tri-phenyl-methane 
with  FeClj  at  17ft°  (0.  Fischer,  B.  15,  678).— 4. 
By  heating  p-nitro-benzylidene  bromide  with 
aniline  (Zimmermann  a.  Miiller,  B.  17,  2936). — 
5.  Hy  heating  aurin  with  NHjAq  at  180°  (Dale 
a.  Schorlemmer,  B.  10,  1016).— 6.  By  heating 
di-amido-di-phenyl-methane  (from  aniline  and 
formic  aldehyde)  with  aniline,  aniline  hydro- 
chloride, and  nitro-benzene  or  arsenic  acid. 

Properties.  —  Crystalline  plates.  Nearly 
colourless ;  si.  sol.  water ;  absorbs  CO2  from  air. 
Its  solution,  in  cone.  HClAq  is  coloured  grass- 
green  by  a  crystal  of  KCIO3. 

Reactions.  —  1.  Yields  o-toluidine  and  di- 
amidb-benzophenone  [237°]  on  boiling  with 
HOlAq  for  a  long  time  (Wichelhaus,  B.  19, 110). 

2.  HIAq  at  190°  forms  aniline  and  ^-toluidine 

3.  Nitrous  acid  forms  the  tri-diazo-  derivative, 
which  on  boiling  is  converted  into  aurin.— 4.  Ee- 
duced by  zinc-dust  and  HClAq  to  tri-amido-tri- 
phenyl-methane. — 6.  KCy  added  to  its  hydro-' 
ehloride  in  presence  of  alcohol  forms  '  hydro- 
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EOSAlOLlNfi. 


cyanpararosaniline '  CuSuKsSON,  orystallising 
from  hot  alcohol  in  colourless  prisms,  forming 
B'HjClj  2aq. — 6.  Pararosaniline  {5  g.)  is  slowly 
converted  by  oono.  HClAq  (55  g.),  water  (55  g.), 
and  aldehyde  (22  g.)  in  the  cold  into  aldehyde- 
blue,  n  dark-blue  hygroscopic  powder,  ppd.  by 
adding  NaCl  to  the  product  after  dilution  with 
water  (Gattermann,  B.  22,  227).  Aldehyde  blue 
yields,  on  distillation,  a  solid  base  OuHnN. 

Salt.— OisH^NaCl.    S. -24  at  9°. 

Tri-methyl-rosaniline     v.    Tei-methtl-tei- 

AMIDO-DI-PHBNYli-TOIiTIL-CABBINOIi. 

Hexa-methyl-pararoBanilinei).  Hexa-meihtl- 

lEI-AMIDO-TKI-PHENTL-OABBINOL, 

Fhenyl-rosauiUnes     v.      Hexa-phentl-tki- 

AlUDO-IRl-PHEirYIi-OABBINOL  and  TBI-PHENYL-TKl- 
AMIDO-M-PHENYL-TOLYL-OABBINOL. 

BOSSlNE.    A  name  for  salts  of  Eosaniline. 

EOSEMASY  OIL.  S.G.  is  -905.  a=+i2' 
to  +9°  48' in  100  mm.  (Sohimmel,  PTi.  [3]  21, 
940;  22,  328).  Obtained  by  steam-distillation 
from  Bosmarinus  officinalis  (Kane,  Trans.  Irish 
Acad.  18, 135 ;  Lallemand,  i.  114, 197 ;  A.  Ch. 
[3]  57,  404;  Gladstone,  J.  1863,  549;  Mont- 
golfier,  Bl.  1876,  18 ;  Bruylants,  J.  Ph.  [4]  29, 
608).  Contains  aterpene  (165°),  dextrorotatory 
camphor,  borneol,  and  cineol  CuHigO  (176°- 
179°)  (Weber,  A.  238,  89).  The  cineol  forms  a 
hydrochloride  (C|„H,jO)|fHCl,  a  tetra-bromide 
[124°],  and  the  iodide  0,„H„Ij  [79°]. 

BOSE  OIL,  Obtained  by  steam-distillation 
from  rose  leaves.  Contains  a  stearoptene  CuH,, 
[34°]  (365°)  which  is  not  attacked  by  chromic 
acid  mixture  and  appears  to  be  a  parafSa  (Mar- 
kownikoff,  B.  23,  3191 ;  J.  pr.  [2]  48,  311 ;  of. 
Blanohet,  A.  7,  154 ;  Gladstone  a.  Dale,  C.  J. 
17,  1 ;  Salkuliinski,  N.  B.  P.  24,  129 ;  Bauer, 
D.  P.  J.  204,  253;  Fluckiger,  Z.  [2]  6,  126; 
Panajotoff,  B.  24,  2700;  Eckart,  B.  24,  4205). 
Bose  oil  also  contains  rhodinol  {q.v.).  Bulgarian 
oil  of  roses  contains  roseol  CigHjgO  (225°  cor.), 
which  is  oxidised  by  KMnO,  to  C,„H,9(0H)., 
(240°)  S.G.  g  1-0445 ;  f  1-0343  ;  and  is  reduced 
"by  HI  to  C,„H^  (159°)  S.G.  g  -7700;  f  -7554 
(Ladenburg,  J.  pr.  [2]  48,  298). 

BOSEOCOBALT-  SALTS  v.  Cobaltamines, 
vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

BOSEOCHBOUIinil  SALTS  v.  Cebom-ammo- 
NiuM  SALTS,  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 

BOSEOBHODITrm  SALTS  v.  Bhodzuu-ammo- 
HiuM  compounhs,  this  vol.  p.  4^. 

EOSEWOOD  OIL.  The  oil  got  by  steam- 
distillation  from  the  wood  of  Conoolmulus  scopa- 
rius  contains  a  terpene  C,gH,g  (249°)  (Gladstone 
a.  Dale).  Bosewood  also  contains  a  black  resin 
Oj,Hj,Os  [95°]  S.G.  i5  1-266,  which  is  insol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol,  and  gives  a  blood-red  colour 
with  HjSO,  (Terrell  a.  Wolff,  Bl.  [2]  33,  435). 

BOSINOOLES.  Bed  colouring  matters, 
greatly  resembling  rosaniline,  formed  by  heating 
indoles  with  BzCl,  and  by  oxidation  of  benzyl- 
idene  derivatives  of  indoles  (E.  Fischer  a.  Wag- 
ner, 3.  20,  815).  Thus  methyl-ketole  yields  di- 
methyl rosindole,  Cj5Ha,Nj,whiJi!h  may  possibly  be 
CPh(OsH,NH)\ 
NC,H, ^• 

EOSINLONE    O.H<^5;^g^pi^>C.H,. 

Bosindulone.  [262°].  Formed  by  heating  rosin- 
duline  with  cone.  HClAq  at  170°  under  pressure 
(Fischer  a.  Hepp,  A.    256,  238;    262,   244). 


Formed  also  frolil  dxjr-naplithoquiuone  and 
phenyl-o-phenylene-diamine  (Kehrmann,  J.  pr. 
[2]  43,  269  ;  B.  24,  586).  Bed  hexagonal  tables, 
insol.  hot  water,  m.  sol.  boiling  alcohol,  forming 
a  scarlet  solution  with  brick-red  fluorescence. 
Eeduced  to  naphthophenazine  by  distilling  in  a 
current  of  H  over  zinc-dust.  Converted  by 
p-toluidine  at  180°  into  ^-tolyl-rosinduline. 
Oxidised  by  CrOj  to  rosindonio  acid  C^jHuNjO,, 
which  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  si.  sol. 
alcohol,  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  ether. 


*^6^Kc 


-0:N 


>C.H, 


.C(NH).CH:d.NPh^'^«'^<-  [199°]. 

Formed  by  heating  benzene-  azo-  (a)-naphthyl- 
amine  with  aniline  and  alcohol  at  165°  under 
pressure  (Fischer  a.  Hepp,  A.  256, 236).  Formed 
also  by  heating  phenyl-o-phenylene-diamine 
with  oxy-naphthoquinoue  imide,  HOAc,  and 
alcohol  at  100°  (Kehrmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  43,  269  ; 
B.  24,  587).  Beddish-brown  plates,  v.  sol.  alco- 
hol and  ether,  insol.  water.  Cone.  HjSOj  forms 
a  green  solution,  becoming  red  on  dilution.  The 
alcoholic  solutions  exhibit  reddish-yellow  fluor- 
escence.— B'HGl  3|aq  :  red  needles. 

Bosinduline.  This  name  has  also  been  given 
to  the  phenyl  derivative  of  the  preceding  body 
(v.  vol.  iii.  p.  9). 

BOSOLIG  ACID  v.  Tri-oxy-di-phenyl-tolyl- 
CAEBiNOL  and  Tri-oxy-tei-phenyl-gakbinol., 

EOTTLEBIN  C„H,„0,?  [200°].  A  yellow 
substance  occurring  in  the  fruit  of  Bottlera 
Unctoria,  which  grows  in  India  (Anderson, 
N.  Ed.  P.  J.  [2]  1,  300;  Jawein,  B.  20,  182). 
It  is  identical  with  Mallotoxin  {a.  v.). 

EUBAZONIC  ACID  Ca,H„N502.  Formed  by 
oxidation  of  oxy-amido-phenyl-methyl-pyrazole 
(Knorr,  A.  238,  137).  Got  also  by  boiling  pyr- 
azole-blue  with  NHjAq.  Prepared  from  the 
phenyl-hydrazide  of  oxy-phenyl-methyl-pyrazole 
by  reduction  with  zinc-dust  and  HOAc,  followed 
by  oxidation  with  FeOl,  (Buchka  a.  Sprague, 
B.  22,  2551).  Insol.  water  and  dilute  acids,  v. 
sol.  ether  and  benzene.  Its  solutions  in  alkalis 
are  deep  violet,  but  on  boiling  become  yellow. 

ETJBERYTHBIC  ACID  O^sHjaO,!  i.e. 
C,4He02(OH).O.C,2H„Os(OH),.  Bubianic  acid. 
[260°].  Obtained  from  madder-root  by  extracting 
with  boiling  absolute  alcohol  (Eochleder,  A.  80, 
321 ;  82,  205 ;  Schunok,  A.  66, 176  ;  Liebermann 
a.  Bergami,  B.  20, 2241).  Lemon-yellow  needles, 
V.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insSl.  ether. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  is  yellow.  Alkalis  form 
blood-red  solutions.  It  does  not  ferment  with 
yeast.  Boiling  dilute  acids  split  it  up  into 
alizarin  and  sugar.  Ac^O  and  NaOAc  yield 
C^sH^jAOjOij,  crystallising  in  yellow  needles 
[280°].  -C2,H„K0„.— BaA'2  aq. 

BUBIAN  OjgHjjOij.  A  glucoside  in  madder 
root,  split  up  by  acids,  alkalis,  or  the  madder- 
ferment  (erythrozym)  into  glucose,  alizarin,  and 
other  bodies  (Schunok,  P.  M.  [4]  12,  200,  270 ; 
J.  pr.  59,  465).  Amorphous  resin,  v.  sol.  water, 
m.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Its  solutions  are 
ve'ry  bitter.  Yields  ruberythric  acid  on  treat- 
ment with  baryta.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of 
ruberythric  acid  and  other  bodies. 

ETJBIANIC  ACID  v.  Eubebtthbio  acid. 

BTTBIDIIfE.  A  general  name  for  homologuea ' 
of  pyridine  of  the  formula  0„H„N,  e.g.  di-ueihyIt 

ISOBUTYIi-FYBISINK. 


RUBIDIUM. 
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BuWdifle   C„H„N.     (230°).     S.G.  22 1-017. 

Occurs  in  ooal-tar  (Thenius,  Bejg.  Chim.  app.  i, 
181).  Liquid,  si.  sol.  water,  misoibls  with  alco- 
hol and  ether.  Its  salts  redden  in  the  air. 
Bleaching-powder  gives  a  red  colour.  Colours 
acidified  fir-wood  red.  —  B'jHjPtOlj :  reddish 
crystalline  powder. 

EUBIDIUM.  Eb.  At.  w.  85-2.  Mol.  w.  un- 
known. Melts  at  0.  38-5°  (Bunsen,  A.  125, 367). 
S.G.  c.  1-52  (B.,  I.C.).  Eefraction-equivalent  12-1 
(Gladstone,  Pr.  18,  49) ;  11-6  (Kannonikoff,  J.B. 
1884  [1]  119).  Chief  Unes  in  emission-spectrum 
are  two  in  the  red,  Ebj  and  Eb„  7800  and  6297 ; 
and  two  in  the  violet,  Eb^  and  Eb.,  4216  and  4206 
(KirchofE  a.  Bunsen,  P.  113,  337;  Lecoq  de 
Boisbaudran,  Spectres  lumineux  [1874]  46;  v. 
also  B.  A.  1884. 438).  .BeketofE  (J.  B.  1888. 363) 
gives  [Eb^O]  =  94,900.  . 

Occwrrence. — Never  free.  Salts  are  widely 
distributed,  but  in  very  small  quantities,  along 
with  salts  of  Cs,  and  frequently  also  salts  of  Li, 
E,  and  Na.  Many  lepidolites  contain  Eb  salts 
amounting  to  o.  -24  p.c.  Eb  (K.  a.  B.,  P.  113,  337 ; 
119,  1 ;  Grandeau,  A.  Oh.  [3]  67,  155 ;  Allen, 
Am.  S.  [2]  34,  367).  Traces  of  Eb  salts  have 
been  found  in  specimens  of  orthoclase  (Erdmann, 
J.  pr.  86,  377,  448  ;  Laspeyres,  A.  134,  349 ; 
petalite  (Grandeau,  l.c.) ;  micas  {Sohrotter,  J.  pr. 
85,  458);  basalt  (Engelbach,  A.  135,  126); 
eamalUte  (Erdmann,  l.c.) ;  in  alum  obtained  on 
the  island  of  Volcano  (Cossa,  Ace.  dei  Lincei, 
11,  9) ;  saltpetre  (Meulafait,  C.  B.  98,  1545). 
Small  quantities  of  Eb  salts,  varying  from  c. 
•0002  to  0.  -03  g.  EbCl  per  litre,  occur  in  mineral 
springs  (v.  Bunsen,  A.  122,  347 :  Grandeau, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  67,  155  ;  Schrotter,  J.  pr.  85,  458 ; 
Eedtenbacher,  J.  pr.  85,  458  ;  Bottger,  J.  pr.  89, 
378).  Traces  of  Eb  salts  have  been  found  in 
sea  water  (Sonstadt,  C.  N.  22,  25,  44)  ;  in 
fumaroles  giving  out  boric  acid  (Hofmann, 
J.  G.  T.  1863.  354) ;  in  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and 
tobacco  (Grandeau,  2.C.) ;  in  the  ashes  of  beetroot 
(G.,  1.0. ;  LefAvre,  C.B.  55, 430) ;  in  the  ashes  of 
varums  plants  (von  Than,  A.  Suppl.  2,  84) ; 
in  normal  human  vHne  (Schiaparelli  a.  Peroni, 
G.  10,  390).  According  to  Lockyer  a  well- 
marked  Eb  line  occurs  in  the  solar  spectrum 
(Pr.  27,  279). 

Historical. — In  1860  Bunsen  applied  the 
method  of  spectroscopic  analysis,  then  being 
worked  out  by  him  along  with  Eirchofl,  to  the 
examination  of  the  residue  obtained  by  eva- 
porating very  large  quantities  of  the  water  from 
a  mineral  spring  at  Diirkheim.  Two  red  lines 
appeared  which  were  not  known  to  belong  to 
any  element.  By  further  investigation  Bunsen 
separated  the  chloride  of  the  element,  and  on 
electrolysing  the  molten  chloride  he  obtained 
metallic  globules,  which  rose  to  the  surface  and 
took  fire.  By  strongly  heating  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  the  carbonate  of  the  new  element  with 
finely  divided  charcoal  and  distilling  into  a  re- 
ceiver under  rock-oil,  Bunsen  obtained  the  metal 
in  some  quantity.  The  name  rubidium  was  given 
because  of  the  characteristic  lilies  in  the  red 
part  of  the  spectrum  (rM6er=dark  red)  {v.  Bun- 
Ben,  A  113,  337;  122,347). 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  the  mixture  of 
EbjCOj  and  C  obtained  by  carbonising  Eb.H 
tartrate  (Bunsen,  l.c. ;  Setterberg,  4.211, 100).— 
it  Bj  distilling  a  mixture  of  EbOH  and  AI  (Beke- 


toff,  /.  B.  1888.  363).— 3.  By  passing  a  strong 
electric  current  through  molten  EbCl,  the  posi- 
tive electrode  being  graphite,  and  the  negative 
an  iron  wire,  globules  of  Bb  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  there  take  fire.  If  the  negative  electrode 
is  surrounded  with  H  {v.  Lithium,  vol.  iii.  p. 
148),  a  smalt-blue  substance  is  formed,  which 
dissolves  in  water  with  formation  of  EbOH  and 
H ;  this  blue  solid  is  probably  a  lower  chloride 
than  EbCl,  perhaps  EbjCl  (Bunsen,  l.o.). 

Preparation. — The  salme  residues  from  the 
manufacture  of  lithium  compounds  from  Saxon 
lepidoUte  (at  Struve's  works  in  Leipzig)  were 
found  by  Bunsen  [I.e.),  Heintz  [J.  pr.  87,  310), 
and  Erdmann  {J.  pr.  86,  294)  to  be  rich  in  Eb 
salts.  The  specimen  examined  by  Bunsen  con- 
tained 19'75  p.c.  EbCl.  Cossa  (B.  11,  811)  re- 
commended the  natural  alum  from  the  island 
of  Volcano  as  a  good  raw  material  for  preparing 
Eb  salts. 

1.  Bunsen's  method  {A.  122,  351)  for  separa- 
ting Eb  is  based  on  the  different  solubilities  in 
water  of  tbe  platinochlorides  of  K,  Eb,  and  Cs ; 
these  solubilities  at  17°  are  in  the  ratio  of 
15:2:1.  One  kilo,  of  the  saline  residue  from  the 
preparation  of  Li  compounds  from  Saxon  lepi- 
dolite  is  dissolved  in  2-5  kilos,  water,  and  ppd., 
when  cold,  by  30  g.  Pt  in  aqua  regia.  After 
settling  the  liquid  is  drawn  off,  and  the  pp. 
is  boiled  25  times  in  succession  with  small 
quantities  of  water  (1*5  kilos,  in  all),  each  portion 
being  poured  into  the  liquid  which  was  drawn 
off  from  the  pp.  by  the  PtCl^.  The  4  kilos,  of 
liquid  and  washings  are  evaporated  to  2:5  kilos. 
While  this  evaporation  is  proceeding,  the  washed 
platinochloride  pp.  is  dried  at  100°,  heated 
nearly  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  H  until  a  mix- 
ture of  Pt  with  EbCl,  and  perhaps  a  little  CsCl, 
remains  (if  the  solid  melts  reduction  is  incom- 
plete) ;  and  the  EbCl  is  dissolved  out  in  hot 
water.  The  Pt  which  remains  is  dissolved  in 
apia  regia,  and  added  to  the  liquid  which  has 
been  evaporated.  The  pp.  is  washed  with  small 
quantities  of  water  as  before,  dried,  and  reduced 
in  H,  the  supernatant  liquid  and  washings  being 
evaporated.  The  reduced  Pt  is  dissolved  and 
added  to  the  liquid,  and  so  on.  These  processes 
are  repeated  seven  or  eight  times.  From  1  kilo, 
material  Bunsen  obtained  -125  kUo.  EbCl,  con- 
taining 3-4  p.c.  KCl  and  a  little  CsCl.  To 
separate  KCl,  the  approximately  pure  EbCl  is  dis- 
solved in  water  (36  g.  in  1  litre),  heated  to  boil- 
ing, and  a  boiling  solution  of  FtClt  (30  g.  Pt  iu 
aqua  regia,  diluted  to  1  litre)  is  added ;  the  pp. 
is  washed  repeatedly  with  water  at  40°-50°,  then 
dried,  and  reduced  in  H  ;  the  EbCl  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  Pt  in  aqua  regia,  and  these 
processes  are  repeated  until  the  EbCl  shows  no 
trace  of  the  red  Unes  of  K  in  the  spectro- 
scope. Finally,  Bunsen  separated  CsCl  by  trans- 
forming the  chlorides  into  carbonates,  and  treat- 
ing the  powdered  salts  with  boiling  absolute  . 
alcohol  until  the  insoluble  EbCl  ceased  to  show 
the  blue  lines  of  Cs  in  the  spectroscope  (EbCl  ia 
insoluble,  while  CsCl  dissolves,  in  absolute  alco- 
hol). This  process  has  been  modified  by  Heinta 
<J.  pr.  87,  310),  Grandeau  (A.  Ch.  [3]  67,  155), 
Piocard  (X  pr.  86,  449),  Bottger  {J.  pr.  89,  378), 
SchrStter  (X  pr.  85,  458),  de  Boisbaudran  (Bl. 
[2]  17,  551),  and  others. 

2.  Eedtenbacher's  method  (/.  pr.  95, 148}  ig 
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based  on  the  different  solubilities  of  the  alums 
of  K,  Eb,  and  Cs ;  the  solubilities  in  water,  at 
17°,  are  as  22:4:1.  The  method  has  been  modi- 
fied by  Stolba  (J.pr.  99,  49),  Godeffroy  (A.  181, 
176),  Petersen  (D.  P.  J.  224,  176),  Cossa  {B.  11, 
811),  Setterberg  {A.  211,  100),  Eobinson  a. 
Hutchins  (C.  N.  49,  253).  The  mother-Mijuor 
from  which  Li^OOs  has  been  separated,  by 
Sohrotter's  method  (vol.  iii.  p.  149)  is  evaporated 
with  HjSOjAq,  with  addition  of  Al2(S04)3, 
whereby  Bb  and  Cs  alums  are  obtained  mixed 
with  K  alum.  Or  lepidolite  may  be  decomposed 
by_  heating  with  H^SOj  'and  CaF^,  the  residue 
boiled  with  five  or  six  volumes  water,  KOH  added 
equal  to  5  p.o.  of  the  quantity  of  lepidolite  used, 
the  whole  boiled  with  water,  and  filtered  hot, 
when  the  alums  crystallise  out  on  cooling 
(Stolba,  I.e.).  The  alums  are  dissolved  in  half 
their  weight  of  boiling  water,  half  as  much  cold 
water  is  added,  and  after  stirring  the  whole  is 
let  cool  to  45°,  when  almost  all  the  Bb  and 
Cs  alums  separate,  leaving  much  K  alum  in 
solution.  The  solution  in  water,  afid  cooling, 
are  repeated,  temperature  being  allowed  to  fall 
to  40° ;  the  alum  which  separates  is  dissolved 
in  water  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  original 
quantity  of  mixed  alums,  boiled  for  some  time, 
and  allowed  to  cool  to  60°  while  being  stirred. 
The  crystals  which  separate  are  almost  pure  Cs 
alum ;  the  mother-liquor,  when  evaporated,  yields 
almost  pure  Bb  alum. 

To  prepare  the  metal,  EbCl  or  Bb  alum  can 
be  transformed  into  BbOH,  and  Eb  prepared 
therefrom;  or  the  BbOH  may  be  dissolved  in 
the  proper  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  to  form 
BbH  tartrate,  which  may  then  be  charred,  and 
Eb  obtained  from  the  mixture  of  Eb^COj  and  C 
BO  formed. 

To  prepare  BbOH,  the  BbCl  is  converted 
into  EbjSOj  by  H^SO^Aq,  the  EbjSO,  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  boiled,  BaOAq  is  added,  the 
liquid  being  kept  boiling.  EaS04  is  removed  by 
decantation,  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  silver  dish  as  quickly  as  possible. 
EbOH  is  obtained  from  Eb  alum  by  dissolving 
in  hot  water,  ppg.  AljO,  by  slight  excess  of 
NHjAq,  filtering  hot,  evaporating  to  dryness  in  a 
Pt  dish,  strongly  heating  till  (NHJjSO,  is  re- 
moved, and  then  proceeding  to  decompose  the 
EbjSOj  by  BaOAq  as  already  described.  BbOH 
is  mixed  with  Al  clippings  in  the  ratio  2EbOH:Al 
(  =  1  part  Al  to  7'5  parts  EbOH),  and  the  mix- 
ture is  heated  to  f uU  redness  in  a  furnace,  in  an 
iron  cylinder,  connected  by  an  iron  tube  with  a 
glass  receiver.  TheEb  distils  over,  and  appears 
like  Hg  in  the  receiver.  As  H  is  given  ofi,  the 
Bb  is  surrounded  by  a  non-oxidising  atmosphere 
(4EbOH  +  2A1  =  EbjO-Al^O,  +  2Eb  +  2H2).  From 
28  to  33  p.c.  of  the  Eb  in  EbOH  is  obtained 
(Beketoff,  J.  B.  1888.  368 ;  abstracts  in  G.  J.  58, 
108,  and  B.  21,  Bef.  424).  For  a  description  of 
the  method  of  preparing  Eb  from  Bb^COg  and  G 
V.  Bunsen  {A.  125,  367)  and  Setterberg  (A.  211, 
100).  An  explosive  compound  similar  to  the 
compound  of  K  and  CO  (this  vol.  p.  300)  is  liable 
to  be  formed. 

For  a  method  of  separating  Eb  from  Cs  and 
K,  based  on  the  formation  of  double  compounds 
of  EbCl  with  SbClj,  and  with  SnCl^,  v.  Muth- 
mann  (B.  26, 1019  [1893]). 

FroperUes. — A  very  lustrous,  white  metal. 


with  an  extremely  faint  tinge  of  yellow.  Soft 
as  wax,  even  at  — 10° ;  melts  very  easily  (o. 
38-5°).  Lighter  than  water.  Bunsen  (A.  125, 
867)  made  one  determination  of  S.G.,  which  gave 
1-52,  but  the  result  is  not  final.  Heated  in  ab- 
sence of  0,  the  metal  distils  below  redness, 
forming  a  blue  vapour.  Bb  dissolves  in  liquid 
NH3  (Seeley,  0.  N.  23, 169).  When  exposed  to 
air  Eb  is  at  once  covered  with  a  greyish-blue 
film,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  suboxide  ;  much 
heat  is  produced,  and  the  metal  soon  takes  fire. 
Decomposes  cold  water  very  rapidly,  with  evolu- 
tion of  H,  which  takes  fire.  Eb  is  the  most 
positive  element  next  to  Cs.  It  closely  resembles 
K  in  its  chemical  relations  {v.  Alkalis,  metals 
or  THE,  vol.  i.  p.  114).  The  at.  w.  of  Bb  has 
been  determined  (1)  by  detgrmining  01  in  BbCl  by 
Bunsen  (P.  113,  339 ;  115,  584  [1861]),  Picoard 
(J.  pr.  86,  454  [1862]),  and  Godeffroy  {A.  181, 
189  [1875]) ;  (2)  by  determining  V.D.  of  EbCl 
and  Ebl  at  c.  1200°  (Scott,  Pr.  E.  14,  410). 
The  S.H.  of  Eb  has  not  been  determined ;  but 
from  observations  of  the  molecular  heats  of  EbCl 
and  BbjCOj,  and  comparisons  of  these  with  those 
of  the  corresponding  salts  of  metals  that  have 
normal  atomic  heats,  it  is  probable  that  the 
atomic  heat  of  Bb  is  c.  6-4,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  S.H.  is  0.  -075.  The  atom  of  Eb  is  mono- 
valent in  the  gaseous  molecules  EbCl  and  Ebl. 

Beactions  and  Combinations. — 1.  Eapidly 
oxidises  in  air  ;  much  heat  is  produced,  and  the 
metal  ignites.  Beketofi  (J.  B.  1888.  363)  gives 
[Eb'^O]  =  94,900. — 2.  Decomposes  cold  water, 
with  rapid  evolution  of  H  and  production  of 
EbOHAq;  Beketoff  (l.c.)  gives  [Bb,H20Aq] 
=  96,400,  with  formation  of  EbOHAq  and  H.— 
3.  Burns  in  vapour  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
sulphwr,  and  arsenic,  forming  compounds  with 
those  elements  (Bunsen,  Z.c). 

Detection  and  EsUmatUm.  —  Phospho- 
molybdio  acid  gives  a  yellow  pp.  insol.  acids 
(Debray,  Bl.  [2]  5,  404).  Silicotungstic  acid 
(SiW,2042Hj.!BH20)  ppts.  Bb  salts,  but  not  salts 
of  E  (Godeffroy,  B.  9,  1365).  As  Cs  salts  are 
ppd.  by  SbCl,  in  cone.  HClAq,  added  to  solu- 
tions containing  cone.  HCl  (as  6CsCl.SbCl,), 
while  Bb  salts  give  no  pp.,  Eb  can  be  separated 
from  Cs  salts  by  addition  of  HClAq  and  SbClj 
in  HClAq  (G.,  B.  8,  9).  Bb  is  best  detected  by 
the  spectroscope.  The  most  characteristic  lines 
are  in  the  blue- violet,  Bb.(\=4206),  and 
Bb^(A.  =  4216):  -0002  mgm.  EbOl  can  be  de- 
tected (Bunsen,  I.e.).  Bb  is  determined  in  the 
form  of  BbCl.  For  the  separation  of  Bb  from 
K,  and  estimation  of  the  Eb,  v.  Bunsen  {I.e.). 
Bunsen  determined  BbCl  in  presence  of  CsGl  by 
finding  the  sum  of  the  two  chlorides,  then  esti- 
mating the  total  CI,  and  calculating  the  quantity 
of  each  salt. 

Bubidinm,  amalgam  of.  When  cone. 
EbClAq  is  electrolysed,  using  Hg  as  negative 
electrode,  a  solid,  white,  lustrous,  crystalline 
amalgam  is  formed.  Decomposes  cold  water 
rapidly;  becomes  oxidised  superficially  in  air, 
and  then  deliquesces  with  formation  of  BbOH. 
Is  electropositive  to  K  amalgam  (Bunsen,  A.  122, 
347). 

Subidiam,  bromide  of.  BbBr.  Formula 
probably  molecular,  from  analogy  of  BbCl  and' 
Bbl.  Formed  by  burning  Eb  in  Br.  Also  by 
saturating  HBrAq  with  Eb2C0„  and  evaporating. 
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White,  lustrons,  regular  ootahedra.  S.  98  at  5°, 
104-8  at  16°  (Eeissig,  A.  127,  33).  Melts  at  o. 
683°  (CarneUey,  O.  J.  83,  279).  Combines  with 
IBr,  to  form  EbBr.DBr;  and  with  Br  to  form 
EbBr.Brj  (Wells  a.  Wheeler,  Am.  8.  [3]  48, 475). 

Subidlum,  chloride  of.  EbCl.  Mol.  w. 
120-57.  V.D.  at  1200°-1500°  69-7  (Scott,  Pr.  E. 
14,  410),  Melts  at  o.  710°  (CarneUey,  0.  JT.  38, 
279).  By  burning  Eb  in  CI.  Also  by  saturating 
EClAq  with  EbjCOa,  evaporating,  and  crystal- 
lising from  water.  Also  by  reducing  EbjPtOlj 
in  E,  and  dissolving  but  EbCl  in  water  (c/. 
Preparation,  p.  411).  White,  lustrous,  cubi- 
cal crystals ;  unchanged  in  air ;  decrepitates 
when  heated,  and  then  melts,  and  volatilises  at 
a  very  high  temperature.  S.  76-38  at  1°,  82-89 
at  7°  ;  sol.  alcohol  (Bunsen,  l.c.).  Molten  EbCl 
is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity  (Hampe,  Ohem. 
Zeitung,  1887. No.  54).  Double  compounds  : 
EbCl  combines  with  many  metallic  chlorides ; 
some  at  any  rate  of  the  products,  e.gr.  the  platino- 
and  platini-chlorides  Eb^PtCl^  and  Eb^FtCl,,  are 
best  regarded  as  Eb  salts  of  acids  containing 
metals  and  CI.  The  following  compounds  have 
been  prepared:  M=EbCl.  — .  6M.SbCl,  (1) ; 
3M.2SbCl3  (6)  ;  CM-BiClj  (1)  ;  2M.CdOl2, 
M.CdClj.a;H,0  (1) ;  2M.CrCls.aq  (2) ;  2M.CuOl2  (1) ; 
M.AuCls  (3) ;  3M.FeCl3  (1),  2M.E'eCl3.aq  (2) ; 
2M.MnClj.  3aq  (1) ;  2M.HgCls„  2M.HgCl2. 2aq, 
M.2HgCl2,         M.4Hg01j  (1) ;  2M.NiClj  (1) ; 

2M.PtClj  (4),  2M.PtCl4  (5)  ;  3M.T1C13  (2)  ; 
2M.SnCl,  (1) ;  2M.ZnCl2  (1). 

References  to  above. — (1)  Godeffroy,  B.  8, 
9 ;  (2)  Neumann,  A.  244,  329 ;  (3)  Eosenbladt, 
B.  19,  2535;  (4)  Nilson,  Bl.  [2]  27,  210;  (5) 
Bunsen,  A.  122,  347;  (6)  Muthmann,  B.  26, 
1019,  1425. 

EbCl  also  combines  with'  IBr  to  form 
EbCLIBr;  with  ICl,  to  form  EbCLICl;  with 
BrCl,  to  form  EbCLBrCl ;  and  with  Br  to  form 
EbCl.Br2  (Wells  a.  Wheeler,  Am.  S.  [3]  43,  475). 

Bubidinni,  cyanide  of.  Setterberg  [A.  211, 
100)  probably  obtained  a  cyanide  of  Eb  by  pass- 
ing dry  ECN  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  BbOH. 
Eeissig  {A.  127,  33)  failed  to  obtain  the  salt 
free  from  products  of  decomposition. 

Babidinm,  ferrocyanide  of ;  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  385. 

Bnbidinm,  flaoride  of,  EbS*.  Formula  pro- 
bably molecular,  from  analogy  of  EbCl  and 
Ebl.  S.G.  3-202  at  16-5°  (Clarke,  Am.  S.  [3] 
13,  293).  Melts  at  o.  753°  (CarneUey,  0.  J.  33, 
279).  Forms  a  double  compound  with 
nranyl  fluorida,  4EbF.UOjP2.6aq  (Ditte,  0.  B. 
91, 166). 

Bubldinm,  hydroxide  of,  EbOH.  A  white, 
brittle  solid,  with  slight  greyish  tinge;  very 
alkaline  and  caustic ;  easUy  sol.  water,  with 
production  of  much  heat ;  sol.  alcohol.  Formed 
by  decomposing  KjH  by  Eb ;  also  by  boiling 
RbaSOjAq  tUl  air  is  driven  out,  adding  BaOAq 
graduaUy,  keeping  the  liquid  boiling  tiU  BaSOj 
ceases  to  be  formed,  decanting  from  BaS04, 
which  separates  out  rapidly,  and  evaporating 
in  a  silver  dish.  Melts  below  redness;  is  not 
decomposed  by  heating.  When  molten  attacks 
Pt.  Beketoff  {J.  2.  1888.  363)  gives  [Eb,0,H] 
=  164,800;  [Eb^O,ffO]  =  69,900. 

Kubidium,  iodide  of,  Ebl.  Mol.  w.  211-53. 
V.D.  110-8  at  1200°-1500°  (Scott,  Pr.  E.  14, 
410).  Melts  at  0.  642°  (CarneUey,  G.  J.  33, 279). 
Jiustrcus,  white,  regular  ootahedra ;  unchanged 


in  air.  S.  137-5  at  6-9°,  152  at  17-4°.  Penned 
by  saturating  HIAq  with  EbgCOj,  evaporating, 
and  crystallising  from  water.  Also  by  heating 
Eb  in  I  vapour  (Eeissig,  A.  127,  33).  Ebl  com- 
bines with  I  to  form  Ebl.Ij  (WeUs  a.  Wheeler, 
Am.  8.  [3]  43,  475); 

Kubidium,  oxides  of.  No  oxide  of  Eb  has 
been  isolated.  Eb  burns  in  air,  possibly  with 
formation  of  an  oxide  and  peroxide  similar  to 
KjO  and  KjO,.  The  greyish-blue  film  which  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  is  perhaps  a  suboxide.  According 
to  Beketoff  (/.  B.  1888.  363),  the  thermal  value 
of  [Eb^O]  is  94,900. 

Kubidium,  salts  of.  The  principal  salts 
formed  by  replacing  H  of  oxyacids  by  Eb  are 
borate,  carbonates,  chlorate  and  perchlorate, 
chromate  and  dichromate,  molybdate,  nitrate, 
oxalate,  silicotungstate,  sulphate,  and  tMo- 
sulphate  (v.  Gabbonates,  Nitrates,  &o.). 

Kubidium,  silieofluoride  of.  EbjSiFe.  White, 
regular  crystals.  S.G.  3-338  at  20°.  S.  c.  -16  at 
20°,  1-35  at  100°.  By  ppg.  hot  Eb  alum  solu- 
tion by  CuSiFe  (Stolba,  J.  pr.  102, 1).        ' 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

EUBIJEBVINE  v.  Jbevinb. 

KTJE  OIL.  The  essential  oU  (0.  229°)  ob- 
tained  by  distiUing  Buta  graveolens  contains 
methyl  ennyl  ketone  CnHjjO  (224°),  a  ketone 
OijH^iG  (232°),  and  a  smaU  quantity  of  terpene 
(Gerhardt,  G.  B.  26,  225,  361 ;  Cahours,  O.  B. 
26,  262 ;  GreviUe  Williams,  T.  1858  [1]  99  ;  A. 
107,  374 ;  Hallwaohs,  A.  113,  108 ;  Harbordt, 
A.  128,  293).  By  boiling  oil  of  rue  with  nitric 
acid  (S.G.  1-2)  an  acid  CgHjjNjO,  may  be  ob- 
tained (Chiozza,  A.  85, 225 ;  AlexejefE,  Z.  1865, 
736).  This  acid  is  a  heavy  oU,  forming  KA'  and 
NaA',  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  greenish- 
yeUow  tables  (Limpach,  A.  190,  298). 

KUncoCOIN  V.  Cabminio  acid. 

KTJFIGALLIC   ACID    v.   Hexa-oxy-anthea- 

QniNOKE. 

RUFIN  OjiHjoOb.  a  product  of  the  action 
of  heat  on  phlorizin  (Mulder,  Bev.  Scientif.  3, 
50 ;  Stas,  A.  60, 198).  Dark-red  resin,  sol.  alco- 
hol, nearly  insol.  ether  and  water.  Its  alkaline 
solutions  are  red.  AOjO  forms  CjnHuAoOs  (Schiff, 
A.  156,  6). 

KTJFIOFIITE  is  Tbtea-oxt-anthhaquinonb. 

KUFOL  V.  Di-oxy-anthbacene. 

KUTHENAMMINES         v.        Euihenium. 

AMMONIUM  COMPOUNDS,  p.  418. 

KTITHENATES  v.  Euihenium,  salts  ob 
OXYACIDS  of,  p.  417. 

BUIHEITITES  v.  Ectbenium,  salts  ov 
OXYACIDS  01",  p.  417. 

KUTHENIUM.  At.  w.  101-4.  Mol.  w.  nn- 
known.  Melts  at  highest  temperature  attainable 
by  0-H  flame,  which  is  above  2000°  (DeviUe  a. 
Debray,  A.  Gh.  [3]  56,  385).  S.G.  12-26  at  0° 
(crystallised)  (D.  a.  D.,  C.  B.  83,  928) ;  older  de- 
terminations  varied  from  8-6  to  11-4.  Joly  (0.  B, 
116,  430)  gives  S.G.  of  Eu  melted  in  an  electric 
furnace  as  12-63  at  0°  referred  to  water  at  4°. 
S.H.  -0611  from  0°  to  100°  (Bunsen,  P.  141, 1). 
O.B.  at  40°  (Unear)  -00000963  (Fizeau,  0.  B.  68, 
1125). 

Ooevrrenee. — In  many  platinum  ores ;  Eu  ia 
a  constant  ingredient  of  osmiridium  (vol.  iii.  p. 
47),  the  quantity  varying  from  3  to  6  p.o.  (v. 
Clftus,  A.  56,  267 ;  59, 234 ;  Gibbs^  4ra.  ^.  [2]  29, 
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427;  31,  63;  34,  341).  WoWer  found  EnjSain 
lavHte.  a  rare  mineral  occurring  in  Borneo  and 
in  Oregon  {J.  pr.  98,  226). 

In  1828  Osann  (.P.  18,  283 ;  14,  329  ;  cf.  64, 
197)  thought  he  had  discovered  three  new  metals 
in  the  portion  of  a  Ft  ore  insol.  in  aqtta  regia ; 
to  these  metals  he  gave  the  names  poKn,  plura- 
nium,  and  ruthenvwm  (fromBwf^6raia  =  Bussia). 
In  1845  Olaus  {A.  56,  257 ;  59,  234;  cf.  63,  359) 
examined  the  substance  called  ruthenium  oxide 
by  Osann,  and  found  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  SiOj, 
TiOj,  FejOa,  and  ZrOj ;  from  this  material  Glaus 
isolated  a  new  metal,  to  whichhe  assigned  Osann's 
name,  ruthenvwm. 

Formation.  —  1.  By  reducing  EUsO,  by 
heating  in  H  or  C. — 2.  By  strongly  heating 
(NHJ.^uCle,  (NHJjRuCls,  Ru(NH3.NH301)„  or 
Eu(NH3.NH3Cl)2.HgClj.— 3.  By  heating  EuSujin 
a  graphite  boat  in  a  stream  of  HCl. 

PrepawatioTC.— Deville  a.  Debray  (0.  B.82, 926) 
prepared  pure  Eu  by  heating  the  ordinary  metal  in 
a  stream  of  0  till  every  trace  of  Os  was  removed 
as  OSO4  (vol.  iii.  p.  646),  fusing  with  KOH  and 
KNO3,  dissolving  in  water,  saturating  with  01,  and 
distilling  off  EuO,  into  KOHAq,  by  heating  in 
a  stream  of  01  on  a  water-bath,  ppg.  Eu^Oa-by 
adding  alcohol  to  the  solution  of  KEuOj,  heating 
the  pp.  in  coal-gas  till  reduced  to  Eu,  melting  in 
a  graphite  crucible  with  5  to  6  parts  pure  tin, 
treating  with  boiling  HOlAq,  washing  and  drying 
the  crystalline  EuSuj  which  remained,  and  heat- 
ing this  strongly  in  a  graphite  boat  in  a  stream 
of  HCl.— 2.  Osm-iridium  is  mixed  with  2  parts 
KNOj  and  1  part  KOH,  and  the  mixture  is  heated 
to  redness  in  a  large  silver  crucible,  embedded  in 
MgO  in  an  earthenware  crucible;,  the  molten 
portion  is  poured  of[,  and  the  residue  is  heated 
with  more  KNO3  and  KOH.  The  fused  mass  is 
lixiviated  with  water ;  the  orange  solution,  which 
contains  KOH  and  K  salts  of  HNO^,  HNO3, 
HjOsO^,  and  HjEuOi,  is  neutralised  by  HNOjAq, 
when  a  black  pp.  forms  containing  OsOj.aiH^O 
and  Eu.P3.a;H30.  This  pp.  is  filtered  off,  the 
filtrate  being  set  aside,  and  is  washed  and  boiled 
with  HClAq  and  HNOgAq  in  a  retort  connected 
with  a  receiver  which  is  kept  very  cold ;  the 
boiling  is  continued  till  a  drop  of  the  distillate, 
when  brought  alternately  into  the  oxidising  and 
reducing  .parts  of  the  Bunsen  flame,  ceases  to 
give  a  bright  flash  in  the  former,  i.e.  until  OsO, 
ceases  to  distil  off.  The  residue,  which  con- 
tains EuCl,  and  EuCl^,  is  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  excess  of  NH^Cl  is  added  to  the  hot 
cone,  solution,  the  liquid  is  poured  off  from 
(NHJaEuCls,  evaporated  and  mixed  with  more 
NHjCl,  when  (NHJjEuClj  .  ppts.  Excess  of 
NH^Cl  is  removed  from  the  pps.  by  washing  with 
alcohol.  By  strongly  heating  the  pps.  Eu  is  ob- 
tained. The  solution  filtered  from  the  pp.  of 
OsOj.xHiO  and  EtijOj.kHjO  contains  OsO,  and 
EuOj ;  it  is  made  strongly  acid  by  HCLA.q,  OsO, 
is  distilled  off,  the  solution  is  evaporated  till  most 
of  the  KNOa  crystallises  out,  the  mother-liquor 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  EujSj  is  ppd.  by  adding  (NHJ^SAq 
and  then  acidifying ;  after  washing  and  drying, 
the  EU2S3  is  roasted,  and  the  Bu^O,  so  formed  is 
reduced  by  heating  in  H,  or  by  strongly  heating 
in  a  graphite  crucible;  or  the  Eu^O,  may  be 
dissolved  in  HOIAq,  and  NH,-Bu  chlorides  ob- 
tained from  this  solution  and  d^cpmposed  by 


heat  (Claus,  J,  pr.  85, 129 ;  Carey  Lea,  Am.  8. 
[2]  38,  83). 

For  other  methods  of  separating  Eu  from 
osm-iridium  v.  Deville  a.  Debray  {A.  Ch.  [3]  56, 
385;  C.  B.  83,  927;  Fremy,  A.  Oh.  [3]  44,  385; 
Gibbs,  Am.  S.  [2]  34,  343;  37,  61).  Debray  ob- 
tained ruthenium  in  crystals  by  dissolving  the 
spongy  metal  in  molten  lead,  heating  strongly, 
and,  after  cooling,  dissolving  out  the  lead  (with 
which  Eu  does  not  alloy)  in  HNOsAq  (0.  B.  90, 
1195). 

PrcyaerOes. — A  white,  lustrous,  hard,  heavy, 
brittle  metal.  As  obtained  by  heating  the  double 
ammonium  chlorides,  Eu  forms  a  white  spongy 
mass ;  the  metal  formed  by  reducing  the  oxide 
by  H  appears  in  white  porous  fragments,  which 
can  be  powdered;  after  fusion  in  an  electric 
furnace  Eu  appears  greyish  (Joly,  0.  B.  116, 430). 
Next  to  Os,  Eu  is  the  most  infusible  metal ;  small 
pieces  can  be  melted  at  the  highest  teniperature 
of  the  O-H  flame  (D.  a.  D.,  A.  Ch.  [3]  66,  385) ; 
a  little  EUO4  is  formed  and  then  decomposed  to 
EuOj  (D.  a.  D.,  G.  B.  80,  457).  Insoluble  in  all 
acids  if  in  compact  pieces ;  very  finely  divided 
Eu  dissolves  slightly  and  slowly  in  boiling  aqua 
regia.  Not  attacked  by  molten  KHSO4 ;  oxidised 
to  KjEuO,  by  fusion  with  KOH,  KNOj,  or  KOlO,. 
Eu  dissolves  in  molten  Zn  or  Fb ;  treatment  with 
HNOjAq  leaves  the  Eu  undissolved.  Small  quan- 
tities of  Bu  when  aUoyed  with  Ft  metals  soluble 
in  acids  go  into  solution,  with  the  Ft  metals,  in 
these  acids.  Finely  divided  Eu  combines  with 
0,  when  heated  in  O  or  in  air. 

Bu  is  closely  related  to  Eh  and  Fd,  and  less 
closely,  but  very  distinctly,  to  Os,  Ir,  and  Ft ; 
V.  Noble  metals,  vqI.  iii.  p.  628. 

The  atomic  weight  of  Bu  has  been  deter- 
mined (1)  by  determining  the  ratio  of  Eu  to 
KOI  in  KjBuCl,  (Claus,  P.  65,  218  [1845]; 
(2)  by  analyses  of  the  salts  M2Eu(N0)Cl5,  where 
M  =  K,  Na,  and  NH^  (Joly,  O.  B.  107,  994;  108, 
946  [1889];  (3)  by  determining  V.D.  of  EuO, 
(Debray  a.  Joly,  O.  B.  106,  328) ;  (4)  by  mea- 
suring S.H.  of  Eu  (Bunsen,  P.  141, 1).  Claus'a 
determinations  gave  values  from  102-2  to  104-8 
for  the  at.  wt. 

The  only  compound  of  Eu  whose  mol.  weight 
is  known  in  the  gaseous  state  is  BUO4;  the 
valency  of  the  atom  of  Bu  cannot  be  determined 
from  this  datum. 

BeacUons  and  CombmaUons. — 1,  Finely  di- 
vided Eu,  when  heated  to  redness  in  air  or  in 
oxygen,  rapidly  absorbs  18-5  p.o.  0  (Claus,  J.pr. 
42,  364) ;  after  10  hours,  c.  23  p.o.  0  has  com- 
bined (D.  a.  D.,  O.  B.  87,  441) ;  the  product  is  a 
mixture  of  EuO,  and  Eu  (Claus  failed  to  obtain 
a  lower  oxide  than  BuOj  in  this  way).  Crys- 
tals of  EuOj  are  obtained  by  heating  the  metal 
in  a  tube  in  a  rapid  stream  of  0  ;  according  to 
Debray  and  Joly  (0.  B.  106,  1494),  BuO,  is 
formed  and  then  decomposed  (v.  Buiheniuu 
TETEoxiDE,  p.  417). — 2.  Heated  in  chlorine,  a 
small  portion  is  changed  to  a  chloride ;  mixed 
with  soMum  chloride  and  heated  in  chlorine, 
NajEuCls  is  formed  (Olaus,  Z.c.).— 3.  Spongy  Eu 
is  said  to  form  HClAq  when  placed  in  chlorine 
water ;  and  to  produce  chlorides  in  solutions  of 
hypochlorites,  0  being  given  oft  (Schonbein, 
J.  ■pr.  98,  76).— 4.  Very  finely  divided  Bu  dis- 
solves  slightly  when  kept  in  boiUng  aqua  regia 
fpr  soine  fiiiu^,  BuCl,  being  formed. — 5.  M^BuO^ 
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Solable  in  water,  la  fanned  by  fusing  Rn  with 
oaustio  alkaUs,  alkaK  chlorates,  or  alkali  m* 
trates.  Alkaline  earth  nitrates  or  chlorates  also 
form  ruthenates  {v.  Edthbnates,  p.  417). 

Detection. — A  few  mgms.  of  the  substance  to 
be  tested  are  heated,  in  a  spoon  of  Ft,  with  ex- 
cess of  KNO,  until  the  whole  melts  and  ceases 
to  give  off  gas ;  when  cold,  the  mass  is  dissolved 
in  water,  when  a  strongly  coloured  orange-yellow 
solution  is  obtained ;  a  little  HNOgAq  is  added  to 
this  solution,  followed  by  HClAq,  and  warming 
till  the  voluminous  black  pp.,  produced  by 
HNOjAq,  dissolves  to  an  orange-yellow  solution ; 
HjS  is  passed  into  this  liquid,  until  it  appears 
black  from  the  presence  of  suspended  Bu  sul- 
phide (or  ozysulphide) ;  on  filtering,  an  azure- 
blue  liquid  is  obtained,  probably  containing 
BuCl,  (Bunsen,  A.  146,  265).  For  estimation 
D.Deville  a.  Debray  (0.  B.  83,  927)1 

Bathenium,  alloys  of.  An  alloy  with  iridium 
was  obtained  by  Beville  a.  Debray  (A.  Ch.  [3] 
56,  385).  A  crystalline  alloy  with  tin,  BuSn^,  is 
formed  by  melting  Bu  with  10  to  15  parts  Sn,  and 
when  cold  treating  with  HGlAq.  The  tin  is 
removed,  and  crystalline  Bu  remains,  by  heat- 
ing, in  a  graphite  boat,  in  HCl  gas  (D.  a.  B.,  l.c. ; 
V.  also  C.  B.  83,  927).  Bu  alloys  with  zinc ; 
much  heat  is  produced  (D.  a.  D.,  l.c.).  Bu  dis- 
solves in  molten  lead,  but  separates  out  again  on 
oooUng  (Debray,  0.  B.  90,  1195). 

Buthenium,   ammonio-salts    of;  v.  Btjieb- 

HIUU-AUMOHIUM  COMPOUNDS,  p.  418. 

Buthenium,  chlorides  of.  Two  chlorides, 
BuClj  and  BuGl,,  are  obtained  by  heating  finely 
divided  Bu  in  a  stream  of  CI.  No  other  chloride 
has  been  isolated ;  the  existence  of  double  com- 
pounds of  BUCI4  with  alkali  chlorides  is  doubt- 
ful. The  molecular  weights  of  the  chlorides  are 
not  known. 

BcTHEinuM  DiCHLOBiDE  BuClj.  {Buthenous 
chloride.  Buthenoso-chloride.)  Prepared  by 
heating  very  finely  divided  Bu  in  a  stream  of 
CI.  Action  begins  at  o.  360°  (Joly,  G.  B.  114, 
291)  with  formation  of  BuCls,  which  is  removed 
by  subliming,  and  the  temperature  is  kept  at  dull 
redness  for  an  hour  or  two;  the  residue  is 
powdered,  and  again  heated  in  CI;  and  this 
treatment  is  repeated  several  times  (Glaus,  A. 
69,  234).  A  black  crystalline  mass ;  insoluble 
water,  acids,  or  alkali  solutions.  The  azure- 
blue  liquid  formed  by  the  action  of  reducers, 
Buch  as  Zn  or  H^S,  on  solutions  of  BuCl,,  was 
thought  by  Glaus  {I.e.)  to  contain  BuGl,. 

Buthenium  TBiCBLOBroE  BuCl,.  {Butheno-, 
or  ruthenoso-ruthemc,  chloride.  Sesguichloride 
ofruthermim.)  Obtained,  as  a  brown,  crystalline, 
very  hygroscopic  soUd,  by  dissolving  Bu(OH)s 
(Glaus,  A.  59,  234),  or  EuO^  (Joly,  C.  B.  107, 
994),  in  HGlAq,  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 
Joly  (0.  B.  114, 291)  obtained  EuGl,  by  heating 
finely  divided  Bu  at  360°  to  440°  in  a  mixture  of 
CO  and  Gl,  the  Gl  being  in  excess.  Glaus  says 
that  BuCl,  is  sol.  water,  with  partial  decompo- 
sition to  an  insol.  oxychloride ;  and  that,  on 
heating,  the  solution  decomposes  with  separation 
of  a  black  powder  (partly  oxychloride,  partly 
EUO3H3),  the  colouring  power  of  which  is  so 
great  that  1  mgm.  suffices  to  make  500  0.0.  water 
appear  quite  black.  Joly  (0.  B.  114,  291)  says 
that  EuCls,  prepared  by  heating  Bu  in  Gl  and 
CO,  is  jnspl.  Q0I4  w^ter,  ajoid  solutions,  001,,  OS,, 


CHOI3,  Et^O,  or  POla;  it  is.  decomposed  slowly 
by  hot  water ;  slowly  dissolved  by  digesting  with 
50  times  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  in  a  sealed 
tube.  Solution  in  alcohol  is  purple- violet ; 
slowly  decomposes  in  moist  air,  more  rapidly  at 
60°,  giving  RuGlj.OH  {v.  Euthenium  hydboxy- 
OHLOBiDE,  p.  416).  EuGlj  absorbs  HH3  to  form 
2EUOI3.7NH3 ;  another  compound  containing 
NH3,  viz.  Euj01,(OH)3.7NH3.3H,0,  is  formed  by 
throwing  BuGlj  in  small  successive  quantities 
into  cold  saturated  NHjAq  and  then  heating  to 
40°  (Joly,  a.  B.  115,  1299). 

Double  salts.  Ohlor-ruthenites, 
EUGI3.2MGI,  or  MjEuClj;  M  =  NH„-K,  Na 
(Glaus,  4.  59,  234;  63,  359).  Formed  by  eva- 
porating EuOjH,  in  HGlAq  nearly  to  dryness, 
dissolving  in  water,  and  adding  cone,  solution 
of  the  alkali  chloride ;  also  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  Bu  with  KGl  or  NaGl  in  Gl  (Joly,  C.  B. 
107,994).  'Shejgotassium  salt,  which  seems  to 
be  the  most  definite,  is  a  brownish-violet,  crys- 
talline powder,  scarcely  sol.  cold  water,  some- 
what sol.  boiling  water,  insol.  alcohol  of  80  p.o. 

Joly  (C.'B.  108,  854)  obtained  ruthenium 
nitrosochloride  BuClj.NO.H^O,  by  heating 
BUGI3  with  a  large  excess  of  HNOjAq,  and  eva- 
porating at  120°.  Heated  in  vacuo,  or  in  GO3, 
at  440°,  gives  off  NO,  and  leaves  a  mixture 
of  BuGlj  and  EuO,.  Solution  of  the  nitroso- 
chloride is  not  ppd.  by  alkalis  in  the  cold ;  but 
on  boiling  with  enough  alkaii  to  combine  with 
301,  a  brown  gelatinous  pp.  of  nitroso-oxide, 
EujO3.2NO.2H2O,  is  obtained.  For  compounds 
of  EuGlj  with  NO  and  alkali  chlorides,  v.  NiProso- 
chlor-ruthenates,  infra. 

Buthenium  tetbachlobide  BuCl^.  {Buthe- 
nichloride.  But}iemc  chloride.)  Glaus  {A.  59, 
234)  supposed  that  a  solution  of  BUO4H,  in 
HGlAq  contained  this  chloride ;  he  also  de- 
scribed various  alkali  chlor-ruthenates,  M^RuGl,, 
obtained  by  adding  alkali  chlorides  to  the  sup- 
posed solution  of  EuGlj.  Joly,  however  (0.  B. 
107,  994),  has  shown  that  Glaus'  salts  contain 
NO  ;  and  he  asserts  that  the  compound  used  by 
C.  and  supposed  to  be  BuO^Hj  itself  contained 
NO.  Joly  failed  to  obtain  either  EuCl,  or  the 
salts  MjBuClg.  The  compounds  described  by  G. 
as  MjEuGlj,  but  shown  by  J.  to  be  M2Bu(N0)Cl|i, 
may  be  oaUed  nitrosochlor-ruthenates. 

Nitrosochlor-ruthenates, 
MjBu(NO)Ol5(BuGl3.NO,2M01).  M  =  Am,  K,  Na. 
These  salts  were  obtained  by  Joly  (0.  B.  107, 
994)  by  heating  BuGlj  in  HNOjAq  for  some  time 
and  adding  alkali  chlorides,  also  by  adding 
alkali  nitrites  to  warm  solutions  of  BuGlj  in 
HGlAq.  According  to  Joly,  the  salts  described 
by  Glaus  as  MjEuOlj  are  in  reality  nitrosochlor- 
ruthenates.  These  salts  yield  NO  when  heated 
with  GaGO,.  Solutions  of  these  salts  are  not  ppd. 
by  alkalis  in  the  cold ;  on  boiling  with  alkali  suffi- 
cient to  combine  with  301,  a  pp.  of  Euj03(NO)2.2aq 
is  slowly  formed  (J.,  0.  B.  108, 854).  The  group 
NO  evidently  forms  part  of  the  acidic  radicle  of 
the  salts  (c/.  EuiHENiuM-iMMONium  compounds, 
p.  418). 

Potassium  nitrosochlor-ruthenate, 
K2Eu(N 0)015.  Prepared  by  fusing  Bu  with  KOH 
and  .KNO3,  dissolving  in  HOlAq,  and  evapora- 
ting somewhat  tlU  excess  of  KCl  and  ENO,  crys- 
tallise out;  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquor 
a  mixture  of  KjpRuGlj  a«d  K^u(NO)Gl,  is  ob- 
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tained,  from  which  water  dissolves  the  latter 
salt.  Purified  by  crystallisation  from  water, 
wherein  the  salt  is  fairly  soluble.  Black,  ortho- 
rhombio  prisms;  transparent  when  in  tbin 
crystals.    Solution  in  water  is  violet-red. 

Kuthenium,  cyanide  of,  and  derivatives ;  v. 
vol.  ii.  p.  346. 

Butheninm,  hydroxides  of;   v.  Buiheniuu, 

OXIDES  AND  HYDBATED  OXIDES  Or,  infra. 

Ruthenium,  hydroxychloride  of,  Eu{0H)Cl2. 
Described  by  Joly  (0.  R.  114,  291)  as  a  solid, 
obtained  by  heating,  in  moist  air  to  60°,  a  solu- 
tion of  BuClj  in  absolute  alcohol.  Very  sol. 
water;  the  deep  indigo-blua  solution  slowly 
deposits  EuOjHj. 

Butheuium,  iodide  of,  Bulj.  This  com- 
pound is  formed,  according  to  Claus  (A.  59, 
234),  as  a  black  pp.  by  adding  EI  to  KjBuCljAq. 

Euthenium,  nitrosochloride  of,  Bu.NO.Ol3, 
V.  under  Euthenium  tbichlobidb. 

Butheuium,  nitrosopeutoxide  of, 
Eu2(NOJjOs.2HjO,  V.   under  Euthenium  pent- 
oxide. 

Bntheninm,  oxides  and  hydrated  oxides  of. 
Claus  described  four  oxides  of  Eu :  BuO,  Bu^Oj, 
EuOj,  and  BuOj;  and  the  hydrated  oxides 
EujOa.SHjO  and  EUO2.2H2O.  According  to  De- 
bray  and'  Joly,  EuO  and  EujO,  have  not  been 
isolated,  but  the  oxides  Rnfi^  and  EUjOg  exist, 
besides  EuOj  and  EuOj.  According  to  Joly, 
Glaus'  EUO2.2H2O  contains  NO.  Eu  combines 
with  0  when  melted  in  the  0-H  ilame,  with 
formation  of  EuO^;  it  is  probable  that  EuO,  is 
formed,  and  then  decomposed  to  BuO^  +  Oj. 

Euthenium  monoxide  EuO.  {Buthenous 
oxide.)  According  to  Claus  {A.  59,  234),  this 
oxide  is  formed,  as  a  dark-grey,  metal-like  solid, 
by  calcining  EuCl^  mixed  with  rather  more  than 
an  equivalent  of  NajCOj  in  a  stream  of  CO^,  and 
washing  with  water  as  long  as  anything  dis- 
solves. Debray  and  Joly  (0.  B.  106,  328,  1424) 
could  not  obtain  this  oxide. 

Euthenium  sesquioxide  EUjOj.  {Butheno- 
oxide.)  When  Eu  black  is  strongly  heated  in  a 
Pt  crucible,  c.  18-5  p.c.  0  is  rapidly  taken  up  ; 
0  is  then  slowly  absorbed  till  from  23  to  24  p.c. 
has  combined,  and'  a  blue-black  mass  is  formed. 
This  blue-black  solid  is  Bu^Os,  according  to  Claus 
{A.  56,  257  ;  59,  234) ;  according  to  D.  a.  J.  (l.c.) 
it  is  a  mixture  of  Bu  and  EuOj. 

Hydkated  euthenium  sesquioxide 
EU2O3.3H2O  or  EUO3H3.  {Black  ruthenium 
hydroxide.)  A  black  powder ;  prepared  byppg. 
solutions  of  iSuClj  by  alkali,  or  by  alkali  car- 
bonate, phosphate,  or  borate  (Claus,  A.  59, 234). 
Also  ppd.from  an  aqueous  solution  of  Bu(OH)Clj 
(v. Hydroxychloride,supra).  Even  after  washing 
for  several  days  the  pp.  retains  0. 1  p.c.  alkali. 
Eeduced,  but  incompletely,  by  H  at  ordinary 
temperature.  Insol.  KOHAq  or  NaOHAq,  si. 
sol.  NHjAq  (Claus,  l.c.) ;  sol.  in  acids.  The  only 
salts  of  oxyacids  derived  from  this  oxide  which 
have  been  prepared  are  Eu(N02)3.3KN02  and 
the  corresponding  Na  salt  (Claus,  J.  1863.  697 ; 
Gibbs,  Am.  S.  [2]  29,  427 ;  31,  63 ;  34,  341). 

Euthenium  dioxide  EuO^.  (Buthemc  oxide.) 
Formed  by  strongly  heating  Bu  sulphide,  or 
Eu(S04)j,  in  air  (Claus,  A.  59,  234).  Eu(S04)j 
is  obtained  by  ppg.  BuOlj  solution  by  H^S,  and 
oxidising  the  pp.  by  HNO3.  BuO^  is  also  formed, 
ftsa  crystalline   sublimate,  by  roasting  osm- 


iridium  containing  Eu  in  a  porcelain  tubs 
(Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  44,  385).  Also  obtained  by 
strongly  heating  finely  divided  Bu  for  some 
time  in  a  stream  of  0  (D.  a.  D.,  A.  Ch.  [3]  56, 
385 ;  0.  B.  83,  927 ;  87,  441).  The  whole  of 
the  Eu  is  not  converted  into  EuO^,  but  some 
metal  remains  unoxidised  (D.  a.  J.,  0.  B.  106, 
1494).  At  a  very  high  temperature  EuO,  is 
formed,  and  at  a  lower  temperature  this  is  re- 
solved into  BuOj  and  0  (D.  a.  D.,  G.  B.  80,457; 
D.  a.  J.,  0.  B.  106,  1424).  D.  a.  J.  (C.  B.  106, 
328)  obtained  BuO^,  partly  amorphous  and  partly 
crystalline,  by  heating  BuO,  to  107° ;  also  by 
heating  Bu,0,  to  440°- 

Dark- violet,  quadratic  crystals ;  isomorphoua 
with  rutile  (Fremy,  l.c. ;  D.  a.  J.,  Z.c.).  S.G. 
7-2  (D.  a.  D.,  A.  Ch.  [3]  56,  385).  Insol.  acids, 
sol.  molten  KOHAq.  Easily  reduced  by  H.  The 
only  salt  of  an  oxyacid  corresponding  with  BuOj 
which  has  been  isolated  is  Eu(S04)2  (Claus,  I.e.). 

^ydkated  buthenIum  dioxide  Eu02.5H20  or 
EuOjH^.SHjO.  The  existence  of  this  compound 
is  doubtful.  Claus  (A.  59,  234)  gave  this  com- 
position to  the  gelatinous,  yellow-brown  pp. 
formed  by  decomposing  K^EuCleAq  by  Na^CO, ; 
but  Joly  has  shown  that  Claus'  K^EuClj  contains 
NO  (c/.  Euthenium  teteaohlobide,  p. 415).  Claus 
also  obtained  hydrated  EuOj  by  evaporating 
Eu(S04)2Aq  with  KOHAq;  but  as  the  sulphate 
employed  was  obtained  by  oxidising  Eu  sulphide 
byHNOj,  it  may  have  containedNO.  Joly  (C.  B, 
107,  994)  gives  the  formula  Bu203(NO)2.2H20  to 
to  the  brown  gelatinous  pp.  formed  by  boiling 
Eu(NO)Cl,  or  KjEu(N0)Cl5  with  KOHAq  or 
E2C03Aq.  It  seems  probable  that  Claus' 
EuOj.SHjO  is  the  same  as  the  nitroso-  com- 
pound obtained  hy  Joly  (c/.  infra  Hydrated 
nitroso-pentoxide) . 

Euthenium  pentoxidb  BuaOjf  =  EuOj.EuOj). 
When  EuOjAq  stands  for  some  time  in  a  closed 
vessel,  a  black  pp.  settles  down  and  a  black 
crystalline  crust  forms  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
while  0  is  set  free  and  escapes  when  the  vessel 
is  opened.  The  composition  of  the  pp.  and 
crystalline  crust  after  drying  at  100°  is  given  by 
Debray  a.  Joly  as  Eu^Os  {C.  B.  106,  328).  This 
oxide  is  also  obtained  by  allowing  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  a  ruthenate  to  stand  for  a  long  time,  or 
by  adding  a  dilute  acid  to  such  a  solution. 
EU2O5  dissolves  in  HClAq,  giving  off  CI ;  heated 
to  360°  Bu^O,  is  formed. 

Bydratednitroso-pentoxide'R\i.fl,Q^O)^.2'Bi20. 
A  black  solid,  formed  by  boiling  Eu(N0)Cl3  or 
K2Eu(N0)0l5  {v.  Nitrosochloride,  and  Nitroso- 
chlor-ruthenates,  p.  415)  with  sufficient  alkali 
or  alkaline  carbonate  to  combine  with  3C1,  and 
drying  the  pp.  at  150°  (Joly,  O.  B.  108,  854). 
Slowly  decomposes  when  heated  to  360°  in  COj, 
giving  EU4O9 ;  above  440°  decomposes  violently, 
giving  off  N  oxides  ;  reduced  by  H  below  100°, 
giving  o£E  NH3.  Sol.  in  acids,  forming  nitroso- 
salts. 

Euthenium  nonoxide  EUjOg  ( =  SBuO^.BuOg). 
This  composition  was  given  by  D.  a.  J.  (0.  B. 
106, 328)  to  the  black,  lustrous,  crystalline  crust 
obtained  by  heating  EuOjAq  to  100°.  The  same 
oxide  is  formed  by  heating  Eu^O,  to  360°. 
Heated  to  440°  this  oxide  gives  amorphous 
EuOjandO. 

Euthenium  iei- oxide  BuO,.  (Buthenie 
mhydride.)    This  oxide  has  not  been  isplatedf 
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but  salts  derived  from  it  are  known.  RuOs  ia 
the  hypothetical  anhydride  of  ruthenio  aoid 
(HjBuOJ,  which  has  not  been  isolated.  For 
the  salts  corresponding  with  this  oxide  v. 
Buthenates,  under  Buthenium,  salts  of  oxy- 
AciDS  OF,  infra. 

,  EuTHENrDM  HEPTOxiDB  EujO,.  {Per-ruthenic 
anhydride.)  This  oxide,  the  hypothetical 
anhydride  of  the  non-isolated  per-ruthenic 
acid  (HEuO,),  has  not  been  prepared.  For  the 
salts  corresponding  with  this  oxide  v.  Per- 
ruthenaUs,  under  BuiEENitJu,  salts  of  oxyagids 
OF,  infra. 

EnTHENiUM  TEiEoxiDB  EuOj.  (Sometimes 
called  per-ruihsrUc  acid,  and  frequently  rMi/iereio 
acid.)  Mol.  w.  165-24.  V.D.  83-3  at  100°  and 
106  mm.  pressure  (Debray  a.  Joly,  0.  B.  106, 
328). 

JFormation. — 1.  Bypassing  CI  into  a  solution 
of  the  product  of  fusing  Bu  with  KOH  and 
KNO3.— 2.  By  the  action  of  KCIO,  and  HCl,  not 
aqiia  regia,  on  KjEuCljAq  (Olaus,  A.  59,  234). — 
3.  By  heating  finely  divided  Eu  in  a  stream  of 
O  to  0. 1000°,  and  cooling  rapidly  by  means  of 
ice.  If  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  fall  slowjy 
the  BuO,  formed  decomposes  explosively  at  0. 
108°  (Debray  a.  Joly,  G.  B.  106, 100). 

Preparation. — A  mixture  of  1  part  finely 
divided  Bu,  with  8  parts  KOH  and  1  part  ENO3, 
is  heated  to  duU  redness  in  a  silver  crucible  till 
fused ;  the  product,  when  cold,  is  dissolved  in 
16  parts  water;  the  solution  is  placed  in  a 
tabulated  retort  connected,  by  a  long  tube,  with 
a  very  well  cooled  receiver  (the  connecting  tube 
being  also  cooled),  and  a  rapid  stream  of  Gl  is 
passed  into  the  solution ;  a  considerable  amount 
of  heat  is  produced,  and  EuO,  passes  over  and 
solidifies  in  the  receiver  (DeviUe  a.  Debray,  A.  Chr 
[5]  4,  587).  To  free  the  preparation  from  water 
D.  a.  J.  (0.  B.  106,  328)  place  it  in  a  tube  with 
fused  OaCl,,  contract  the  tube  in  the  middle, 
pump  out  the  air,  and  seal  off  .the  tube.  The 
BuOj  slowly  sublimes  into  the  upper  part,  which 
is  then  separated  from  the  rest.  The  BUO4  is 
finally  distilled  m  vacuo  into  tubes  which  have 
been  very  carefully  cleansed  from  all  traces  of 
organic  matter,  and  dried  by  heating  to  redness 
in  a  stream  of  H.  BUO4  may  be  obtained  in 
well-formed  crystals  by  subliming  in  vactto  at 
the  ordinary  temperature. 

Properties.— {T>.  a.  J.,  C.  B.  106, 328.)  Golden 
yellow  crystals,  melting  at  25*5°  to  an  orange-red 
liquid,  which  solidifies  slowly  to  a  vitreous  solid. 
Smell  resembles  that  of  ozone  ;  the  vapour 
causes  coughing,  but  does  not  aSect  the  eyes 
(Clans,  J.pr.  80,  282).  Sublimes  at  3  to  4  mm. 
pressure  on  the  slightest  rise  of  temperature; 
the  vapour  is  golden  yellow.  Decomposes  at 
106°-107°  without  boiling.  The  vapour-pressure 
of  the  crystals  is  almost  rnl  at  0°,  20  mm.  at 
42°,  and  182  mm.  at  100-8°.  May  be  distilled  in 
water- vapour  containing  CI  or  HCIO.  Gradually 
reduced  to  BuO,  by  sunlight  (Joly,  0.  B.  113, 
693).  Dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  golden- 
yellow  solution,  which  gradually  decomposes 
with  ppn.  of  BUjj05.a;H20.  BuOj  attacks  Hg,  and 
slowly  acts  on  glass.  BmO,  does  not  form  cor- 
responding salts,  either  by  reacting  with  acids 
or  alkalis.  Moist  BuO,  is  very  easily  reduced, 
e,g.  by  contact  with  paper. 

Btactions.-^l.  Decomposed  by  Jieat  \  no  t^o- 
Vot,  IV, 


tion  below  106° ;  at  107°  sudden  decomposition 
occurs,  with  a  smoky  flame  and  formation  of 
amorphous  BuO^  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and 
crystalline  BuO^  from  the  part  that  has  melted 
(D.  a.  J.,  I.C.).  According  to  D.  a.  J.  (0.  B.  106, 
100),  BuO,  is  formed  when  0  is  passed  over 
spongy  Bu  at  c.  1000°,  and  the  product  ia 
rapidly  cooled.  If  cooling  is  allowed  to  take 
place  slowly  the  BuO,  decomposes  at  c.  108°. — 
2.  Dissolves  in  water ;  soliition  keeps  unchanged 
for  some  time,  but  slowly  deposits  'Rufi^.xB.fi. 
Decomposition  is  more  rapid  at  higher  tempera- 
tures ;  at  100°  Eu^Oj-iKHjO  is  formed  (D.  a.  J., 
l.c.y — 3.  Solution  in  water,  or  moist  BuO,,  is 
quickly  reduced  by  alcohol  and  several  other  or- 
ganic compounds  (Glaus,  /.  pr.  80,  282). — 
4.'  With  solutions  of  alkaUs  forms  ruthenates 
and  per-ruthenates,  with  evolution  of  0.  Alco- 
holic solution  of  potash  ppts.  BujOg.SHjO. — 
5.  Heated  with  hydrochlorie  acid,  CI  is  given 
off  and  BuClj  formed  in  solution. — 6.  Hydrogen 
sulpMde  gradually  throws  down  a  black  pp.  of 
an  oxysulphide,  from  BuO,Aq  (Glaus,  l.c.). 

Butheniiim,  oxyacids  of.  No  oxyacid  of  Bu 
has  been  isolated,  but  some  salts  of  the  hypo- 
thetical acids  HjBuO,  and  HBuO,  are  known 
(v.  RuTHENiaM,  SALTS  OF  OXYACIDS  OF,  infra). 

Buthenium,  oxysulphide  of.  A  current  of 
HjS  passed  into  EuO,Aq  slowly  ppts.  all  the  Eu 
as  a  black  substance,  which  is  said  by  Glaus 
{J.pr.  80, 282)  to  be  an  oxysulphide,  whose  com- 
position varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  H^S 
passed  in.  The  pp.  suddenly  glows  when  dried 
at  100°,  and  burns,  giving  off  SO,. 

Buthenium,  salts  of.  Yery  few  salts  are 
known  obtained  by  replacing  the  H  of  oxyacids 
by  Bu.  The  double  nitrites  Bu(N02)3.3MN02, 
wjiere  M  =  K  or  Na,  are  the  only  salts  which  have 
been  prepared  corresponding  with  Bu^O, ;  and 
Eu(S04)2  is  the  only  salt  of  EuO,  which  has 
been  isolated ;  the  double  sulphite  EuSOj.KjSO, 
corresponds  with  BuO. 

Buthenium,  salts  of  oxyacids  of.  A  few 
salts  of  the  hypotheticail  acid  HjEuO,,  and  two 
salts  of  the  hypothetical  acid  HEuO,,  have  been 
isolated. 

Edthekatbs,  M'jEuO,.  Salts  of  hypothetical 
HjBuO,  (formerly  called  ruthenites).  These 
salts  are  formed  by  heating  Bu,  or  an  oxide  of 
Eu,  with  an  oxide,  hydroxide,  nitrate,  or  chlor- 
ate of  an  alkali  metal  (Glaus,  A.  66,  257 ;  59, 
234),  or  of  an  alkaline  earth  metal  (DeviUe  a. 
Debray,  A.  Oh.  [3]  56,  385)/  Buthenates  in 
solution  are  easily  reduced  by  organic  bodies, 
with  ppn.  of  black  BU2O3.3H2O ;  acids  added  to 
cone,  solutions  form  per-ruthenates,  M'BuO,. 

Barium  ruthenate  BaBuO,.aq.  Obtained 
by  adding  BuO,  to  BaOAq.  The  solution  is  at 
first  green,  probably  from  formation  of  per- 
ruthenate ;  a  black  pp.  is  thrown  down,  which 
soon  changes  to  the  cinnabar-coloured  crystal- 
line Ba  salt.  This  salt  is  also  formed  by  adding 
BaCljAq  to  a  solution  of  the  E  salt  (Debray  a. 
Joly,  a.  B.  106, 1494). 

Potassium  ruthenate  KifBuO,.aq  (D.  a. 
J.,  I.C.).  50  g.  BuO„  melted  under  water,  are 
slowly  added  to  70  g.  KOH  in  500  o.c.  water  at 
60° ;  temperature  is  kept  at  60°  until  the  evolu- 
tion of  0  has  ceased,  when  the  solution  is 
evaporated  in  vacuo ;  long,  black,  orthorhombio 
prisms,  reflecting  green  light,  are  formed  (for 
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etystalline  measurements  «.  D.  a.  3.{l.c.  p.  1497). 
After  drying  in  vacuo,  the  crystals  absorb 
moisture  and  COj  from  the  air.  Unchanged  at 
106°  m  vacuo  ;  loses  H2O  at  200°,  and  may  then 
be  heated  to  4Q0°  without  decomposition.  Very 
sol.  water ;  solution  is  orange  yejlow ;  it  soon 
decomposes  in  air,  depositing  BufiyxS./),  and 
probably  forming  KRuO^Aq.  Organic  bodies 
dTpped  into  the  solution  become  black  from  de- 
position of  EUaOa.SHjO.  Acids  hasten  forma- 
tion of  ^KEuOjAq  and  EujOj  ;  from  oonc. 
KjRuOjAq  aoids  ppt.  EEuO„  which  decomposes 
to  BujOs  and  RuO,  (D.  a.  D.,  O.  E.  83,  927). 

The  magnesium,  silver,  and  strontium  salts 
are  obtained  by  adding  MgCljAq,  AgNOjAq,  and 
SrCljAq  respectively  to  EjRuOjAq.  The  sodium 
salt  has  not  been  isolated ;  it  cannot  be  separated 
from  excess  of  soda. 

PEB-BniHENATES,  M'EuO,,  Salts  of  hypo- 
thetical HEuO^  (formerly  called  ruthenates). 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  01  on  ruthenates,  or 
of  acids  on  cone,  solutions  of  ruthenates. 
Alkalis  produce  ruthenates  from  solutions  of 
per-ruthenates. 

Potassium  per  -  ruthenate  EEUO4 
(Deville  a.  Debray,  C.  R.  83,  927).  50  g.  EuO^, 
melted  underwater,  are  slowly  added  to  60  g.  KOH 
in  250  0.0.  water  at  60°  ;  0  is  evolved,  and  the 
solution  becomes  green  ;  after  0  ceases  to  come 
off,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  closed 
vessel ;  the  cold  (red)  liquid,  which  contains 
JKjEuO,,  is  poured  off,  and  the  crystals  of 
EEUO4  that  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
are  dried  in  vacuo  on  an  unglazed  porcelain 
plate.  Black,  opaque,  quadratic  pyramids  (for 
oirystallographio  measurements  v.  D.  a.  J.,  0.  B. 
106, 1496).  Unchanged  in  air  after  drying  m 
vacuo ;  decomposes  suddenly  at  440°,  giving  off 
0  (?  with  formation  of  K^BuOj  and  EnOj).  01 
reacts  in  the  cold  to  form  EuOj  and  KCl. 
Slightly  sol.  water ;  solution  is  blackish-green 
and  soon  decomposes,  KOH  being  formed. 
Alkalis  added  to  KEiiOiAq  produce  E^EuOjAq, 
with  evolution  of  0. 

'  The  sodium  salt,  NaRuOj.aq,  has  been 
isolated;  it  forms  black  crystals.  Addition  of 
chlorides  of  alkaline  earths  to  solution  of  KRuOj, 
or  NaBuO,,  ppts.  M^EuOj,  not  M"(EuOj2,  and 
the  solutions  contain  EuOj. 

Buthenium,  sulphides  of.  No  sulphide  of 
Bu  has  been  isolated  with  certainty.  Olaus 
could  not  obtain  a  sulphide  by  heating  Eu  with 
S  in  COj  (A.  56, 257 ;  59, 234).  The  pps.  formed 
by  H^S  in  solutions  of  Eu  compounds  vary  in 
composition,  and  contain  free  ^.  By  ppg.  BuCl, 
splution,  by  H^S,  and  heating  the  solid  in  OO^, 
S  and  HjO  are  given  off,  and  a  greyish-black 
metal-like  substance  remains,  which  is  perhaps 
EU2S3  (C,  I.e.).  The  pp.  which  HjS  produces  in 
BuO^Aq  is  probably  an  bxysul^hide  (q.  v.).  The 
mineral  laurite,  from  Borneo  and  Oregon,  con- 
tains BujS,  with  Os  sulphide  (Wohler,  A.  139, 
116 ;  191,  374).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

BUTHENIUM-AHMONITTM  COMFOirNDS. 
[Buihenamndnes.  Ammoniacal  ruthenium 
bases.)  These  compounds  have  not  been  ob- 
tained by  treating  Eu  chlorides  with  NHjAq. 
The  starting-point  for  the  compounds  described 
by  Glaus  was  EuOl4.2NHjCl.  By  treatment  with  • 
NHjAq,  Glaus  obtained  BuOl2.4NH,.3aq,  and 
from  this  he  prepared  various  salts  BuXj.4NH„. 


where  X  =  monovalent  acidic  radicle  {N.  Petersh. 
Acad.  Bull.  1,  97 ;  2,  158).    By  evaporating  a 
solution  of  the  base  Eu(0H)2.4NH3  m  vacuo 
over  H2SO4,  Glaus  obtained  a  new  base,  to  which  < 
he   gave  the  formula  Bu(OH)2.2NH3.4aq ;    hs- 
did  not  prepare  any  salts  of  this  base.    Joly . 
(O.  B.  107,  994)  found  that  Glaus'  EuCl4.2NH,Cl 
is  a  nitroso-  compound,  and  has  the  composi-  < 
tion  EuCl3N0.2NHj01.    Joly  also  showed  (0.  B. 
108, 1300)  that  Glaus'  BuCi2.4NHa  has  the  com- 
position   EuCl2.NO.OH.4NHj,    and    that    the 
salts  obtained  by  Glaus  belong  to  the   form 
EuXj.NO.OH.4NH3.   Whether  the  base  described 
by  Glaus  as  Eu(0H)j.2NH3  contains  NO  or  not 
has  not  been  determined ;  it  is  described  here 
provisionally. 

The  nomenclature  adopted  in  this  article 
must  be  looked  on  as  only  provisional. 

NlIEOSO-BUTHBNl-DIAMMINES, 

X.N0.Ru(NH3.NHsB)j ;  E  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same  as  X.    (Joly,  O.  B.  108,  1300 ;  111,  969.)- 
Described  by  Glaus  as  ammonium  ruthenoso-di- 
ammonium   compounds,   N2H4(NH4)2Bu.X2,    or 
rMi/ieraoso-(ZiflHreiMmes,,Eu(NH3.NH,X)j. 

Series  I.    Sydroxy-compounds, 
0H.N0.Eu(NHs.NH3E)2.    The  chloride,  H  =  G1, 
was  obtained  (Joly,  G.  B.  108,  1300)  by  boiling. 
Eu(N0)Cl3   (described  under   Buthenium  tbi- 
CBLOBIDE,  p.  415)  with  excess  of  NHjAq,  until 
the  liquid  became  golden  yellow,  and  deposited  - 
orange-yellow  crystals  of  the  salt.    The  bromide- 
E=Br,  aniiodide  E  =  I,  were  prepared  similarly. 
The  carbonate  E  =  fOOj,  nitrate  E  =  NO3,  and 
sulphate  B  =  5SO4,  were  prepared  by  the  reaction 
of  the  chloride  with  Ag  salts.    By  reacting  on 
the  chloride  with  moist  Ag^O,  Joly  obtained  a 
strongly  alkaline  liquid  which  probably  con-, 
tained  the  hydroxide,  B  =  OH.     The  chloride 
forms  a  double  compound  with  PtClj. 

Series  11.  Ghloro  -  compounds, 
Gl.NO.Bu(NH3.NH3E)j  (Joly,  O.  B.  Ill,  969).- 
The  chloride,  B  =  G1,  was  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  hydroxy-chloride  in  much  HClAq,  evapora- 
ting, and  crystallising  from  boiling  water ;  it 
combines  with  PtOl^.  The  bromide  and  iodide, 
B  =  Br  and  I,  were  obtained  similarly  to  the 
chloride. 

Series  III.  Nitrato  -  compounds, 
N03.NO.Eu(NHs.NH3E)j.  The  mirate,  B  =  N03, 
was  formed  by  the  action'  of  AgNOjAq,  or  boil- 
ling  HNOjAq,  on  the  ohloro-chloride  (J.,  l.c.). 

Series  IV.  Sulphato  -  compounds, 
S04.2[NO.Eu(NH3.NH3E)J.  Two  sulphates,  the 
normal  salt  where  B  =  |B04  and  the  acid  salt 
2(S04.2[NO.Ru(NH3.NH3)2SOJ).H2S04,  were  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  HgSO^Aq  on  the  ohloro-; 
chloride. 

These  compounds  give  oft  NH3  when  heated 
in  KOHAq,  and  separate  Eu  nitroso-hydroxide 
Eu(0H)3N0j  from  which  nitroso-  salts  are  ob- 
tained  by  the  action  of  acids. 

??EcTHEN0s-AMMiNES,Eu(NH3X)j,  or  ruthenos- 
diammonium  compounds,  NH2(NH4)Eu.X2.  The 
only  compound  of  this  class  which  has  been' 
isolated  is  the  hydroxide,  Bu(NH3.0H)2.4aq, 
obtained  by  Glaus  {N.  Betersb.  Accid.  Bull.  1, 
97 ;  2, 158)  by  evaporating,  over  HjSO,  in  vacua, 
a  solution  of  the  base  to  which"  he  gave  the 
formula  Bu(NH3.NH3.0H)2.  As  the  compound 
from  which  Glaus  obtained  the  supposed 
rutlienbs-ammine  hydroxide  has   b§9ii  found 
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to  contain  NO,  it  is  probable  that  the  product 
of  evaporation  was  also  a  nitroso-  compound. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 
aUTIN  O^ja^jOa.  [above  190°].  S.  -58  at 
100°.  S.  (boiling  alcohol)  20.  S.  (ether)  -29. 
Extracted  by  alcohol  or  HOAo  from  the  leaves 
of  the  garden  rue  (_Buta  graveolens)  (Weiss, 
Pharm.  Centr.  1842,  903 ;  Borntrager,  A.  53, 
385;  FSrster,  B.  15,  217).  Occurs  also  in 
capers,  the  flower-buds  of  Capparis  sjmnosa 
(Bochleder  a.  Hlasiwetz,  A.  82,  197 ;  96,  123 ; 
Zwenger  a.  Dronke,  A.  123,  145),  in  saiilower 
(Stein,  J.pr.  58,  899;  88,  280),  in  rose  leaves 
(Filhol,c7'.1863,594),and  in theleaves of  the  buck- 


wheat (Polygonum  Fagopyrum  (Sohunck,  O.  J. 
53,  262).  Crystallises  from  water  in  pale-yeUow 
needles  (containing  3aq).  Sol.  alkalis,  forming 
a  yellow  solution,  from  which  it  is  reppd.-  by 
acids..  FeOl,  gives  a  dark-green  colour.  Lead 
acetate  added  to  its  alcoholic  solution  forma 
a  yellow  pp.  PbjC^jH^Ojs.  Does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution.  Decomposed  by  boiling, 
dUute  HjSO,  into  quercetin  (1  mol.)  and  iso- 
dulcite  (3  mols.). 

BUTYL.  A  name  sometimes  used  for  deooyL 
C,„H,aO  or  decyl  C,„Hj,. 

ETHYLENE  v.  DBOmENB. 

BTTIYLIDENE  v.  HKNDECiKEira, 
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SACCHABIC  ACIS  C,H„0,  i.e. 
C0jH.CH(0H).CH(0H).CH(0H).CH(0H).C02H. 
Mol.  w,  210.  Formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  (6  pts.  of  S.Gr.  1-15)  on  dextrose  (glucose), 
and  therefore  on  cane  Sugar  and  on  milk  sugar 
(Scheele,  Opuscula,  ii.  203 ;  Trommsdorif,  A. 
8,  36;  Gu6rin-Varry,  A.  Ch.  [2]  49,  280;  52, 
318;  65,  332;  Erdmann,  A.  21,  1;  Hess,  A. 
26,  1 ;  ThaulofE,  A.  27, 113  ;  Liebig,  A.  30,  313  ; 
113,  1  ;  Heintz,  P.  61,  315 ;  105,  211  ;  106, 
93  ;  111,  265,  291 ;  A.  51,  185  ;  ToUens,  B.  21, 
2149).  Formed  also  by  oxidation  of  dextrin, 
maltose,  and  dextrose  by  Br,  and  subsequent 
additipn  of  ZnCO,  (Herzfeld,  A.  220,  352),  and 
by  the  action  of  Br  on  glyouronio  acid  (Thier- 
felder,  B.  .19,  3148). 

Pr^aration. — 1.  Dextrose  (5g.)  is  evapo- 
rated with  HNOj  (30  o.c.  of  S.G.  1-15)  to  a  thick 
syrup.  The  syrup  is  dissolved  in  water  (20  c.c.) 
and  neutralised  with  KjCOj ;  HOAc  is  then 
added  and  the  solution  evaporated  until  the  acid 
K  salt  crystallises  out  (Tollens,  A.  249,  218).— 
8.  Starch  (100  g.)  is  ground  up  with  water  (100 
CO.),  poured  into  HNO3  (500  c.c.  of  S.G.  1-15), 
and  heated  on  the  water-bath  till  red  fumes 
begin  to  come  off.  The  temperature  is  then 
lowered  and  kept  at  65°  until  syrupy.  The  pro- 
duct is  converted  as  above  into  the  acid  K  salt 
(20  g.),  which  is  dissolved  in  water,  neutraUsed 
with  ammonia,  and  ppd.  by  AgNOj.  The  Ag 
salt  is  then  decomposed  by  HCl  (Sohst  a.  Tol- 
lens, A.  245,  4). 

-  Prc^erties. — Brittle  deliquescent  mass,  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol.  ether.  Dextro- 
rotatory, Md  varying  from  8°  to  38°.  Eeduces 
auric  chloride  and  ammoniacal  AgNOj  (forming 
a  mirror)  but  not  Fehhng's  solution  (Kiliani, 
B.  14,  2529). 

Beactibns.—l.  Oxidised  by  HNOj  to  dextro- 
tartaric,  racemid,  and  oxalic  acids. — 2.  Potash 
at  250°  yields  acetic  and  oxalic  acids.  — 
3.  PGlj  forms  ohloromuoonic  acid  CaH^CljO, 
[260°]  (Bell,  B.  12,  1272).— 4.  Boiling  dilute 
(30  p.o.)  HOlAq  forms  dehydromucic  acid  (S.  a. 
T. ;  Sohrotter,  M.  9,  442).— 5.  HIAq  and  P  at 
150°  forms  some  adipic  acid  (De  la  Motte,  B.  12, 

1572). 6.  The  ammonium  salt  decomposes  at 

100°  into  CO2,  NH3,  and  pyrrole  (Bell  a.  Lapper, 
B.  10, 1961).  The  ethylamine  salt  yields,  in  like 
manner,  ethyl-pyrrole.— 7.  Phenyl-h/ydraeim 
etcetate  at  l-QQ"  ioms  'Ofifi,0i.TS^l^)^  a, 


yellowish  substance  [210°],  insol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether ;  not  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash 
(Maquenne,  Bl.  [2]  48, 721). 

Salts. — KHA";  trimetric  crystals;  a:h:e 
=  1-763:1:2.234.  &.  1-1  at  7°.— K^A"  :  crystal- 
line  crusts,  v.  sol.  water.— (NHJHA".  S.  1-22 
at  15° ;  24-4-  at  100°.  Four-sided  prisms.— 
BaA" :  minute  crystals,  v.  si.  sol.  water. — 
BaA"  3aq :  amorphous. — CaA"  aq. — ^SrA"  l^aq. 
— MgA"3aq:  crystalline,  m.  sol.  hot  water. — 
ZnA"  aq.  —  CdA".  —  PbA".  —  PbaC^HsOg.  — 
PbsO.^H^O,,.  -  Pb,0,jH,.0,e.  —  PbjGsH.O,.  — 
PbjCljA".— BijCsHjOg  2aq.— Ag^A"  :  white  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  BtjA".  Crystalline  mass,  v. 
sol.  water  and  alcohol. — (Et2A")2CaClj.  Prisms, 
V.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 

Tetra-ao&tyl  derivative  of  the  ethyl 
fiifcerOjHjAoiEtjOa.  [61°].  Monoclinic  tables 
(from  alcohol),  insol.  Aq,  v.  e.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Anhydride  CgHgO,  i.e. 

CH(0H)<^^q(°^>CH.0H(0H).C0jH.       Sao- 

charolactone.  [132°].  Formed  by  allowing 
syrupy  saccharic  acid  to  stand  over  HjSO,  for 
some  days  (Sohst  a.  ToUens,  A.  245,  5).  Thin 
plates  (from  water).  Yields  pyromucic  acid  on 
heating.  Beduced  in  acid  solution  by  treat- 
ment with  sodium-amalgam  to  glycuronic  acid 
COjH.CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CHO: 
(Fischer  a.  Piloty,  B.  23, 937 ;  24,  521). 

Di-acetyl  derivative   of  the  double 
anhydride  CuHkOs  i.e. 
CH(OAo).CH.O.CO  nggo-,         voimei 

CO.b-— CH— OH(OAo)-  L^'*''-'-  -^o^ed 
from  Ac^O,  acid  potassium  sacoharate,  and 
HjSO,  (Maquenne,  Bl.  [2]  48,  720 ;  c/.  Baltzer,, 
Bl.  [2]  10,  263 ;  A.  149,  238).  White  plates,  v. 
sl.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Amide  GsB.,0,{NB.^)2.  Amorphous  powdei  • 
Isosaccharic  acid  CsHi„Oa.  "[185°].  [ajn 
=  46°  at  20°.  Formed  by  careful  oxidation  of 
glucosamine  hydrochloride  by  dilute  HNOji 
(S.G.  1-2)  (Tiemann,  B.  17,  246 ;  19,  1258, 
1273).  Trimetric  crystals  (from  water),, v.  sol. 
water,  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether.  Dextrorota-. 
tbry.  Converted  by  heat  into  OOj  and  pyro- 
mucic acid.  Beduced  by  HI  to  adipic-  acid; 
Heated  in  a  current  of  dry  HGl  it  yields  fur- 
furane  (ao')-dicarboxylio,  acid.  POI5  forms 
CiHaClOloP^),,  which   yields  Et^A"  [40°^.— 
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KHA"iaq:  v.  sol.  water.-(NHJjA.",— BaA".— 
CaA".— SrA".— PbA"2aq.— OuA".— AgjA". 

Ethyl  ether  EtjA".  [73°].  (250°).  [o], 
=  +  35'5°.  Needles,  v.  sol.  water.  Yields  a 
tetra-aoetyl  derivative  C4H;,(OAo)4{COi^t)j 
[47°]  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Amide  of  the  anhydride 
G,H40(OH)2(CONH,)j  [226°].    fo]„  =  7-2°. 

Anilide  of  the  anhydride.    [231°]. 

Acetyl  derivativeO^B.^{OAo)^{CO^)^^,q,. 
[101°],    Needles  (from  water).  '    . 

Farasaccharic  acid  CsH,„Ob.  Formed,  to- 
gether with  glyoyrrhetin.by  boiling  glycyrrhizin 
with  dilute  HjSO,  (Habermann,  C.  0.  1880, 
253).  Hygroscopic  mass,  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 
Its  salts  are  amorphous. 

Uetasaccharlc  acid  C^tfig.  The  salt 
CaA"  aq,  got  by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  dianhydride  with  GaCO,,  forms  crystals,  si. 
sol.  water.  KA'  and  Ag^CsHjOg  have  also  been 
prepared  (Fischer,  B.  23,  2621).  Solutions  of 
inetasaecharates  turn  deep  red  when  exposed  to 
air. 

Dilactone  CgHgO,  i.e. 

G0^°^OXIH-CH(0H)  •  l-M<^nnosacchcmo 
acid.  [68°].  S.  5-5  at  15°.  [a]D=-202° 
(Fischer,  B.  24,  541).  Formed  by  oxidation  of 
arabinose-carboxylic  (mannonic)  acid  C„H,20, 
by  digesting  its  lactone  with  HNOs  (S.G.  1-2) 
for  24  hours  at  50°  (Kiliani,  B.  20,  341,  2710 ; 
21,  1422).  Long  colourless  needles  (containing 
2aq),  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Beadily  re- 
duces Febling's  solution.  Beduced  by  HI  to 
n-adipic  acid.v  Sodium-amalgam  reduces  it  to 
raannite.  Phenyl  hydrazine  hydrochloride  and 
sodium  acetate  solution  in  the  cold  form 
gH(OH).CH(OH)  ,  rlQ9°i    ^r^= 

CO  .  O.CH.CH(OH).OO.NjHjPh  ^^^''  J  ''^^^^ 
tallising  in  minute  plates  (containing  |aq),  v.  e. 
sol.  hot  water.  Phenyl  hydrazine  hydrochloride 
and',  boiling  sodium  acetate  solution  forms 
CiHi(0H)i(00.N2H2Ph)j,  crystallising  in  minute 
plates  [213°],  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  of  the  dilactone 
CH(OAo).eH.O.CO  r,.,on      w„^„j   u„ 

GO.O— -CH-CH(OAo)*  ["^^'  ^°™^^  ^^ 
adding  a  few  drops  of  H2S04  to  a  mixture  of  the 
dilactone  and  Ac^O  (Eiliani,  B.  22,  524).  Prisms, 
T.  sol.  hot  HOAc. 

Amide  0,-B.,{OB.UOO.^B,),.  [190°]. 
Formed  from  the  lactone  and  NHjAq.  Mono- 
clinic  tables. 

Bextro-metasaccharic  acid.  d-Marmosaccha- 
no  acid  C„H,„Ob.  Salts. — CaA":  crystalline 
powder. — BaA"  :  minute  tables,  m.  sol.  water. — 
SrA".— CdA" :  minute  tables,  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

Lactone  O^Ufi,.  [180°-190°].  [o]d  =  202'' 
at  23°.  Formed  by  oxidation  of  mannose,  of 
mannite,  or  of  <2-mannouic  acid  by  HNO3  (S.G. 
1-2)  at  50°  (Fischer  a.  Wirthle,  B.  24, 539 ;  Easter- 
field,  C.  J.  59,  306).  Long  needles  (from  alcohol 
or  water),  v.  sol.  hot  water.  Beadily  reduces 
Fehling's  solution.  Turns  yellow  on  boiling  with 
potash.  Phenyl-hydrazine  acetate  in  the  oold 
.    ^^  CH(OH).CH(OH)  riQioi 

terms  ^qq — CH.CH(0H).00N2H,Ph  LA**^  J' 
while  at  100°  it  forms  04H4(OH),(CO.NjH2Ph)j 
[212°],  almost  insol.  hot  water. 

Amide  CJ3.,^jO„.  [189°].  Formed  from 
tbe  lactone  and  ilH,A^  in  iks  oq14<    Crystal^,     ^ 


Inactive  metasaccharic  acid  C,H„0,.  i-Man- 
nosacoharic  acid.  The  salts  of  this  acid  greatly 
resemble  those  of  the  preceding  acid. 

Lactone  C^HA-  [o-  190°].  Formed  by 
mixing  equal  parts  of  the  dextro-  and  laevo- 
laotones  in  aqueous  solution.  Formed  also  by 
oxidising  i-mannonio  lactone  (E.  Fischer  a. 
Stanley  Smith,  B.  23,  2622;  24,  544).  The 
aqueous  solution  is  inactive  to  light,  and  gra- 
dually becomes  acid  on  standing.  Phenyl-hy- 
drazine acetate  reacts,  forming  in  the  cold 
CH(OH).CH(OH)  rion°  iq'joi 

CO.O— CH.CH(0H).C0N^2Ph  1-190  -195  J 
and  atl00°C4H4(OH),(CON2H2Ph)j  [220°-225°]. 

Amide.    [185°]. 

SACCHABIIT.  The  lactone  of  sacoharinio 
acid  (v.  infra).  The  name  has  also  been  ap- 
plied to  the  imide  of  Sulfhobenzoic  acid. 

SACCHABINIC  ACID  C^H.^O.  i.e. 
CH,(0H).CH(0H).CH(0H).CMe(0H).C02H. 

Formed  by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  dex- 
trose, lavulose,  or  invert  sugar  with  lime  (P^ligot, 
Bl.l2-\  36,  226;  O.  B.  90,  1141;  Scheibler,  B. 
13,  2212).  On  setting  the  acid  free  it  changes, 
especially  on  heating,  into  the  anhydride.  The 
salts  are  v.  e.  sol.  water.— KA':  monoclinic 
tables.— NaA'.  [o]d= -17-2°.— CaA'j  (dried  at 
100°).  Formed  by  boiling  the  lactone  with 
water  and  CaCOg.  Amorphous.  [o]d=— 5-7°. — 
CuA'2  4aq :  blue  nodules  (Kiliani,  B.  15,  2955). 

Anhydride  C,H„0,.  [161°].  [o]i,  =  94°, 
S.  13  at  15°.  Electrical  conductivity :  Walden, 
B.  24,  2028.  H.C.  656,900.  H.F.  252,100  (Stoh- 
mann,  J.pr.  [2]  45,  313). 

Preparation. — A  cold  solution  of  1  kg.  of 
invert  sugar  in  9  litres  of  water  is  treated  with 
100  g.  of  powdered  lime  and  allowed  to  stand, 
agitating  at  intervals.  After  14  days  400  g. 
more  CaO^Hj  is  added,  and  the  mixture  again 
allowed  to  stand  for  one  or  two  months,  until  it 
no  longer  reduces  Fehling's  solution.  It  is  then 
saturated  with  CO^,  the  remaining  Ca  precipi- 
tated with  oxalic  acid,  and  the  filtrate  evapo- 
rated nearly  to  a  syrup.  The  saccharin  which 
separates  is  recrystallised  from  hot  water  ;  the 
yield  is  100  g.  (Kiliani,  B.  15,  2954). 

Properties. — Prisms,  with  bitter  taste,  v.  sol. 
hot  water.  Dextrorotatory.  Converted  by 
alkalis  into  Isevorotatory  salts  of  aaccharinio 
acid.  May  be  volatilised  almost  without  decom- 
position. Can  be  extracted  by  ether,  even  from 
solutions  containing  NajCO,.  Does  not  ferment 
with  yeast.  Does  npt  reduce  Fehling's  solution, 
even  after  long  boiling  with  dilute  Hj,S04.  Not 
attacked  by  dilute  HNO3.  Cone.  HNO,  forms 
oxalic  acid  and  saccharonic  acid  C„H,oO,.  1  g. 
reduces  4-6  g.  of  KMnO^.  Oxidised  by  moist 
AgjO  to  formic,  acetic,  and  glycoUic  acids.  Boil- 
ing HIAq  reduces  it  to  the  lactone  of  7-oxy- 
isohexoic  acid  CHs.0H(0H).0ELi.0HMe.C02H, 
which  is  further  reduced  by  HI  at  200°  to 
CHMePr.CO.^  (Liebermann  a.  Soheibler,  B.  16, 
1821 ;  Kiliani,  A.  218,  371).  I  and  KOH  give 
iodoform.  Potash -fusion  forms  formic  and  lactic 
acids  (Hermann  a.  Tollens,  B.  18, 1333).  Boil- 
ing EClAq  has  no  action.  Phenyl-hydrazine 
forms  OjHiiOjfNjHjPh)  [165°],  crystallising  from 
alcohol  in  needles,  v.  sol.  water  (Fischer  a.  Pass- 
more,  B.  22,  2733).  Phenyl  cyanate  at  165° 
fprias  CiuHjftN^O,,  crystallising  in  silky  needles 
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[230^-2i(t%  V.  sol.  hot  aniline,  si.  sol.  alcohol 
(Tesmer,  B.  18,  2607). 

Isosaccharinic  acid  CsHuO,  i.e. 
CH2(0H).CH(0H).0Hj.0(0H)(00^H).CH,0H? 
Formed  by  the  action  of  lime  on  malt-extract  at 
20°  or  on  milk-sugar  (Cuisinier,  Bl.  [2]  38,  512). 
The  free  acid  at  once  splits  up  into  water  and 
lactone.  The  Na  salt  is  Isevorotatory. — CaA',. 
S.  1  in  hot  water.     Crystalline  powder. 

'Lactone  CbH,„05.  Isosaccharin.  [95°]. 
[o]d  ■=  63°  in  a  10  p.o.  aqueous  solution ;  =  74°  in 
HOAc.  Electrical  conductivity  :  Walden,  B.  24, 
2028.  Prepared  by- allowing  a  solution  of  milk- 
sugar  (1  kilo)  in  water  (9  litres)  mixed  with 
slaked  lime  (450  g.)  to  stand  for  6  weeks ;  filter- 
ing; saturating  the  filtrate  with  CO,;  boiling, 
again  filtering,  and  evaporating  to  500  o.c.  The 
calcium  isosaccharinate  (170  g.)  which  then 
crystallises  is  decomposed  by  oxalic  acid  (Eiliani, 
B.  18,  631).  Large  crystals,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  al- 
cohol, and  ether.  Dextrorotatory.  Does  not 
ferment  with  yeast  or  reduce  Fehling's  solution. 

BeacUons. — 1.  Beduced  by  HI  and  P  to  the 
lactone  of  oxy-hexoic  acid,  and  finally  to 
CHPrMe.CO,H.— 2.  Oxidised  by  HNO3  to  di- 
oxy-propane  tricarboxylic  acid  05H3(OH)2(C02H)3, 
which  is  split  up  by  heat  into  COj  and  07-di-oxy- 
glutario  acid  CH2(0H(0H).C02H)2  (Kiliani,  B. 
18,  2514).— 3.  Phenyl  cyanate  at  165°  forms 
CjjHajN^Oj  [181°]  a  white  amorphous  powder 
(Tesmer,  B.  18,  2609). 

Anilide  C,^„NOj.  [165°],  Formed  by 
heating  the  lactone  with  aniline  at  115°  (Sorokin, 
Bl.  [2]  47, 168 ;  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  818).  Needles,  v. 
sol.  water.  Decomposed  by  acids  and  alkalis 
into  aniline  and  isosaccharin. 

Metasaccharinic  acid  C^,fis  i.e. 
CHj(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH2.C02H. 
Formed,  together  with  isosaccharinic  acid,  by  the 
action  of  lune  on  a  cold  solution  of  milk-sugar, 
its  Ca  salt  being  contained  in  the  mother-liquoi 
from  which  calcium  isosaccharinate  has  crystal- 
lised (Kiliani,  B.  16,  2625  ;  18,  642).  The  free 
acid  spUts  up  at  once  into  water  and  lactone. — 
CaA'2  2aq :  crusts  of  minute  prisms,  v.  si.  sol. 
cold  water. — CuA'2  2aq :  groups  of  minute  green 


Lactone  Cflifl^.  Metasaccharin.  [142°]. 
[o]n=— 48°.  Large  trimetrio  plates;  a:b:c  = 
■624:1:  -899.  Y.  sol.  cold  water  and  alcohol,  t. 
b1.  sol.  ether.    LcBvorotatory. 

Beactions.—l.  Beduced  by  EI  to  the  lactone 
of  oxy-M-hexoio  acid. — 2.  Oxidised  by  HNO5  to 
tri-oxy-adipic  acid. — 8.  Phenyl  cyanate  at  165° 
forms  Oj^HjdNjOj,  a  white  amorphous  powder 
[205°-210°]  (Tesmer,  B.  18,  2608). 

SACCHABOLACIONE  v.  Anhydride  of  Sac- 

CHABIC  ACID. 

SACCHAEOSIC  ^CID  CeH,„0,i.e. 

C02H.CH(0H).CH(0H).CMe(0H).C0^. 
Formed  by  heating  saccharin  (1  pt.)  with  HNO3 
(3  pts.  of  S.G.  1-375)  at  35°,  diluting,  adding 
CaCOj,  filtering,  evaporating,  and  extracting 
with  ether  (Kiliani,  A.  218,  361).  The  product 
DO  obtained  is  the  lactonic  acid ;  the  free  acid  at 
once  splits  up  into  water  and  lactone. — Na^A". 
Formed  by  boiling  the  anhydride  with  Na2C03Aq. 
Crystalline.  —  (NH^)^".— CaA"  :  gummy.  — 
AgjA":  flooculent  pp. 

Lactonio  acid  OjHjOa.  Sacchwrone. 
ra]|,  =  -  6°.    Formed  as  above.    Large  trimetric 


crystals  (containing  aq),  v.  si.  sol.  ether.  Cone. 
HIAq  converts  it  into  a  dibasic  acid  CgHgO^ 
[1B9°]  crystallising  from  water  in  small  prisms, 
and  finally  to  o-methyl-glutaric  acid.  Does  not 
reduce  Fehling's  solution. — NaA'aq.  Formed 
from  saccharone  (2mols.)  and  Na2C03Aq  (1  mol.). 
Trimetrio  prisms  with  neutral  reaction. — NH^A' : 
crystals.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  ppd.  by  lead 
subaoetate,  but  not  by  lead  acetate  or  AgNO,. 

SACCHABTIMIC  ACID  C^H.-jO,,.  A  product 
of  the  action  of  baryta  on  dextrose  (Eeichardt, 
Vierteljahrschrift  jar.  Pharm.  19,  384,  503). 
Jellowish-brown  powder  with  bitter  taste,  v.  sot 
water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether.  Its  solution 
becomes  dark  on  exposure  to  air  or  on  addition 
of  alkalis.  —  BaH^A''.  —  Ba^A''  5aq :  pp.  — 
CUjA''  3aq  :  greyish-brown  pp.  —  PbjA''.  — 
PbaO^H.^O,,. 

SACCULMIC  ACID  e„H,<,0,?  Formed, 
together  with  sacculmin,  by  boiling  cane-sugar 
(300  g.)  with  HjSO,  (15  g.)  and  water  (420  g.) 
(Stein,  A.  30,  84;  Sestini,  O.  10,  121).  The 
yield  of  the  two  bodies  is  about  10  p.c.  of  the 
sugar  used.  Glittering  black  mass,  si.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  red,  with  reddish-brown  reflex.  Sol. 
KOHAq  and  reppd.  by  acids.  AgN03  gives 
brown  amorphous  C„H3aAgO,j.  BaClj  ppts. 
brown  C22H„BaO,  aq.  Chlorine  passed  into 
water  in  which  sacculmic  acid  or  sacculmin  is 
suspended  gives  yellow  flocculent  di-chloro-oxy- 
saccuhnide  CuHgCl^Os.  Di-chloro-oxy-saccul- 
mide  boiled  with  KOHAq  forms  oxysacculmio 
acid  CiiHgOj,  which  is  sol.  water,  but  insol.  water 
containing  E^SO^.  CUSO4  gives  in  its  aqueous 
solution  a  brown  pp.  of  C,4H3gOu024.  Bromine 
and  water  form  amorphous  orange  C^HasBrjOa 
(Sestini,  G.  12,  292). 


Sacculmin    Cj.Ho.O,, 


Formed    as    above. 


Black  amorphous  mass,  insol.  KOHAq.  Beacts 
with  chlorine  water  in  the  same  way  as  sac- 
culmic acid.  According  to  Conrad  and  Guthzeit 
{B.  18,  443 ;  19,  2844),  sacculmin  and  sacculmic 
acid  are  mixtures  of  variable  composition. 

SAFFLOWEK  v.  Cabthamin, 

SArrEANINE(PHEHO-)  C.sH.jN^O.  Pheno. 
saffranme.  The  hydrochloride  may  be  represented 

as  C„H3(NH2)<;^^>C5H3NH2     (Bernthsen, 

B.  20,  179,  2690;  cf.  Andresen,  B.  19,  2215; 
Nietzki,  B.  19,  3017,  3163;  Witt,  B.  19,  3121), 

or   by    C3H<|cl(0,H4NHJ>0«H»(NH2)  [^  4] 

(Witt). 

FormaUon. — 1.  Formed  by  gently  warming 
phenylene-^-diamine  (1  mol.)  with  aniline  (2 
mols.)  and  K^CrjO,  (Nietzki,  B.  16,  466).  A  blue 

compound  C3H,<j^f,jjjjgpjjj>C8H3NH2  (?)    is 

first  formed,  and  changes  at  100°  into  the  red 
saffranine  (Barbier  a.  Vignon,  Bl.  [2]  48,  338 
772  ;  G.  B.  105,  939).  The  blue  compound  is 
reduced   by    zinc    and    hydrochloric    acid    .to 

C8H4<j^g^CjH3.NH2,  which  is  oxidised   by  air 

to  amido-phenazine.  According  to  Nietzki,  how- 
ever, the  blue  intermediate  compound  is  the 
indamine  C3H4(NH2).N:CeH4:NH2Cl  and  yields 
di-amido-diphenylamine  on  reduction. — 2.  From 
benzene-azo-amline  (amido-azo-benzene)  by 
treatment  with  nitro-benzene,  Fe,  and  EClAq 
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SAFFRANINE. 


(B.  a.  V.).--3.  By. oxidising  a  mixture  of 
NH(C5H,.NH2[1:4])2  (Imol.)  and  aniline  {1  mol.) 
with  KjOrjO,  (B.). 

.  Properties. — Golden  plates.  When  freshly 
precipitated  by  baryta  from  the  sulphate  it  is 
OisHjsN^OH,  but  after  frequent  reorystallisation 
from  hot  water  it  approximates  to  C,8H„N, 
(Nietzki  a.  Otto,  B.  21,  1590).  V.  sol.  hot  water, 
sol.  alcohol,  almost  insol.  ether.  Cone.  H2SO4 
gives  a  green  colour,  changing  to  blue  and  red  on 
dilution.  Conc.HClAqgiyes  a  blue  colour.  KaNO, 
added  to  a  solution  of  saSranine  hydrochloride 
forms  the  diazo-  compound  CigHigNjClj,  which 
gives  a  blue  solution  and  yields  CjsH,  jN^CJ^SAuOlj. 
5?hia  diazo-  compound  on  boiling  with  alcohol 
forma  CigH^Na,  the  salts  of  which  form  red 
aqueous  solutions  and  dye  wool  and  silk  a  bluer 
shade  than  safiranine.  The  base  0,gH,3N,  is 
also  got  by  adding  H2SO4  tiU  the  colour  is  vio- 
let, then  adding  excess  of  NaNOj  and  boiling : 
it  yields  E'ENO,,  B'HjSO,,  and  a  violet  acetyl 
derivative.  Alcoholic  potash  forms  NHj  and 
saffranol.  Zinc-dust  and  HCl  give  leuco-saffra- 
nine  and,  on  long  boiling,  CigHigNjO  [130°], 
crystallising  from  water  in  long  needles  yielding 
CigHijAoNjO  [173°]  and  converted  by  nitrous 
ether  into  OtJ3i,s^fi  [117°].  crystallising  from 
alcohol  in  needles. 

Salts.-  (C„H„N,Cl)^tCl,.  -  0„H„N,C1. 
!Flat  needles  with  green  lustre,  si.  sol.  cold,  v. 
Bol.  hot  water,  insol.  HGlAq. — B'HHOj.  Almost 
insol.  HNO3. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  CuHuAc^Ni. — 
B'HGl.  Got  by  heating  saSranine  hydrochloride 
with  AC2O  and  NaOAo  (Nietzki,  B.  16,  468). 
Lustrous  brown  plates,  forming  a  violet  solution 
in  alcoholic  soda. — B'EI. 

Si-methyl-saSraniue.  The  chloride  of  this 
substance  C^gHjgN^Cl  is  formed,  together  with 
N2(Cj,H4NMe2)2,  by  the  action  of  p-nitroso-di- 
methyl-aniline  (1  mol.)  on  aniline  (1  mol.)  in 
alcoholic  solution  at  100°  (Barbier  a.  Yignon, 
C.  R.  105,  672).  An  isomeric  (?.)  di-taethyl- 
saffranine  got  by  oxidising  a  mixture  of 
C„Hj(NH2)NMe2  and  aniline  yields  B\B.jPtCl, 
and  B'HNOj  (Nietzki,  J5.16,869  ;  19,3163).  An 
isomeride  is  formed  by  heating  benzene-azo- 
zylidiue  with  aniline  at  150°  (Menton,  A.  263, 
337).  Crystalline,  forming  a  rose-red  aqueous 
solution.  A  tetramethyl-saffranine  Cj^EQNj  is 
got  by  oxidising  di-methyl-phenylene-green 
mixed  with  aniline  acetate  (Bindschedler,  B. 
16,  867).  It  yields  B'HCl,  v.  e.  sol.  water  and 
B'HNOsaq. 

Etbyl-saffranine  CisHuBtN,.  Formed  by 
boiling  2)-phenylene-ethyl-diamine  with  aniline, 
KjCrjO,,  and  dilute  HOAo  (Schweizer,  B. .  19, 
150).  Formed  also  by  oxidising  phenylene-^;- 
diamine,  aniline,  and  ethyl-aniline  with  Kfiifi, 
and  dilute  HOAc  (S.).  The  hydrochloride  forma 
bluish-green  hygroscopic  crystals,  sol.  water  and 
alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Its  solutions  exhibit  olive- 
green  fluorescence. — B'jHjPtCl,:  dark  lustrous 
needles. 

Di-ethyl-saffranine  Cj^HjjN,.  Formed  by 
oxidising  a  mixture  of  C8H:j(NH2)(NEtj)  (1  mol.) 
and  aniline  (2  mols.)  with  Kfiifi,  (Nietzki,  B. 
16,  470).  Formed  also'by  oxidising  a  mixture 
of  phenylene-^J-diamine,  aniline,  and  di-ethyl- 
aniline  with  KjCr^O,  (N.) .  The  alcoholic  solution 
U  fluorescent.   The  hydrochloride  is  sol.  HClAq. 


NaNO,  added  to  its  solution  in  HClAq  gived  21 
greenish-blue  colour  due  to  the  diazo-chloride 
■which  forms  CjjHjaNjCljPtCl,.  —  B'jHjPtOl, : 
green  needles. 

Acetyl  derivative  OuHnEtjAoNj.  The 
hydrochloride  is  ppd.  as  glittering  brown 
needles  on  adding  NaCl  to  its  aqueous  solution. 
— B  g^sBtClg. 

Tetra-ethyhsaf&anine  CjA^Nt  or 
C2sH3.,N,.0H.  Formed  by  oxidising  a  mixture  of 
phenylene-di-ethyl-jj-diamine,  anUine,  and  di- 
ethyl-aniUne  with  KjCrjO,  (N.).— B'^HjPtClj. 

Fara-saffi:anine  CjgH,^,.  Prepared  by  dis- 
solving mauveine  in  dilute  acetic  acid  and  boil- 
ing with  PbO,.  NaOH  is  added  to  slight  ex- 
cess, and  the  red  filtrate  boiled  with  some  pow- 
dered zino  and  CaCO,  and  then  NaCl  added. 
Commercial  saSranine  contains  some  para- 
saffranine  (Perkin,  G.  J.  35,  728). 

Properties. — Eed-brown  pp.,  dissolving  in 
water  or  alcohol.  It  is  isomeric  or  identical 
vrith  commercial  saffranine,  prepared  from  equal 
molecules  of  tolylenep-diamine,o-toluidine,  and 
aniline.  Salts.— B'HCL— B'HNOj.  Thesesalts 
dye  silk  a  shade  more  scarlet  than  saffranine. 

Saffranine  CjiHjjNi  or  Cj.HaN^OH.  Formed 
from  o-toluidine  by  treatment  with  nitrous  acid 
and  oxidation  of  the  product  with  K^CrjO,  (M^ne, 
C.  N.  26, 215 ;  Hofmann  a.  Geyger,  B.  5, 526 ;  Dale 
a.  Schorlenmier,  C.  J.  35,  683).  Obtained  by 
heating  toluene-azo-o-toluidine  with  o-toluidine 
hydrochloride  at  150°-160°  (Witt,  B.  10,  873), 
and  by  adding  K^CrO,  to  a  hot .  solution  of 
tolylene-jp-diamine  hydrochloride  (1  mol.)  and 
0-  or  p-toluidine  hydrochloride  (2  mols.)  (Witt, 
B.  12,  939;  Bindschedler,  B.  13,  207).  The 
commercial  saffranine  (saffranine  hydrochloride) 
can  be  purified  by  recrystaUisation  from  water 
containing  HCl,  or  by  treatment  with  alcohol 
(B5ttger,  N.  B.  P.  23,  181).  Eeddish-brown 
crystals,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 
Cone.  HCl  changes  the  colour  of  its  solution 
through  violet  to  blue.  H2SO4  turns  it  blue  and 
finally  green.  Decolourised  by  zino  and  HClAq. 
Saffranine  is  also  decolourised  by  glucose  and 
NaOHAq  on  heating,  and  hence  maybe  used  as  a 
test  for  sugar  in  urine  (Crismer,  C.  C.  1888, 1510) ; 
the  colour  is  restored  by  atmospheric  oxidation. 
Commercial  safiraniue  ('5  g.)  is  fatal  when  ad- 
ministered to  dogs  by  subcutaneous  injection 
(Weyl,  B.  21,  2191).— B'HCl.  Thin  reddish 
crystals,  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether  and 
NaClAq.— B'^HjPtCla.  Xellowish-red  crystalline 
powder,  almost  insol.  water,  aJcohol,  and  ether, 
— "B'HBr :  minute  needles.— B'HNO,.  Slender 
reddish-brown  needles,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water. — 
Sulphate :  needles,  m.  sol.  water. — 
B'CeHjNgO, :  brownish-red  insoluble  needles. 

Substances  of  the  saffranine  class  are  formed 
by  heating  NB.{Cfii^B.i)^  with  (4,3,1)-  and 
(4,2,1)-  xylidine  and  vrith  (5,4,2,1) -oumidine, 
but  not  with  mesidine,  (5,4,3,l)-oumidine,  or 
(5,2,1)-,  (6,2,1)-,  (5,8,1)-,  and  (3,2,l)-xylidino 
(Nietzki,  B.  19,  3163). 

Saffranol  C,8H,„N2(0H)2.  Formed  by  boiling 
saffranine  hydrochloride  with  alcohoUc  potash 
for  3  days  (Nietzki  a.  Otto,  B.  21, 1593).  Ppd. 
as  yellowish  needles  by  adding  HOI  to  its  solu- 
tion in  alkalis.  Nearly  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
HOAc.  Cone.  H^SO,  forms  a  brown  solution, 
fields  a  crystalline  diacetyl  derivative. 


SALICIN. 


eAFFllOK.  The  dried  Stigmas  of  Crocus 
satwiis,  used  as  a  colouring  matter.  It  contains 
orocin  (q.v.),  crocose  (g.«.).  picrocrocin  (q.v.), 
polychroite,  and  an  oil  C,„H„0  (209°)  misoible 
,with  alcohol  and  ether  but  decomposed  by  water 
(Quadrat,  J.pr.  56,  68 ;  Weiss,  J.pr.  101,'  65). 

Polychroite  C^Hj^Oib.  Dried  saffron  is 
washed  with  ether  and  extracted  with  water. 
The  extract  is  mixed  with  alcohol  and  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  ppd.  by  ether.  Orange  deli- 
quescent mass,  Y.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol. 
Yields  glucose  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids. 

SAFSOLE  0,„Hi,Oj  i.e. 

''^Ko;C."cHic.CH.CH:CH,  '  ShiUmole.  [8°]. 
(232°).  S.G.  i5  10956  (S.) ;  li?  1-0963  (Glad- 
stone, O.  J.  59,  290).  V.D.'81  (obs.  and  calc). 
,  /tD  =  l'539  at  11°  (G-.).  Eoo  =45-57  (Briihl,  B. 
21,  477).  H.C.V.  1,243,800.  HKJ.p.  1,244,700. 
H.F.  40,300  (Stohmann  a.  Langbein,  J.pr.  [2] 
46,  533),  The  chief  constituent  of  the  essential 
oil  of  sassafras  (Sassafras  officinalis)  (Grimaux 
a.  Euotte,  A.  152,  88 ;  J.  Schiff,  B.  17,  1935 ; 
Poleok,  B.  17,  1940  ;  19,  1094  ;  22,  2861). 
Occurs  also  in  the  oil  obtained  from  the  leaves 
and  fruit  of  HUcium  religiosum  (Eykman, 
,B.  T.  G.  4,  36,  45  ;  B.  22,  2757  ;  23,  864),  and 
in  the  oU  of  the  camphor  tree,  Cinnamomum 
,eamphora  (Fliickiger,  PK.  [3]  17,  989).  Mono- 
clinio  crystals,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Smells 
like  oil  of  sassafras.  Inactive  to  light.  Oxidised 
by  dilute  £MnO,  to  GO^,  formic,  oxalic,  and 
piperonylio  acids,  and  pi^eronal.  Alcoholic 
potash  converts  it  into  isosafrole.  .  Does  not 
react  with  hydroxylamine  or  BzOl.  Does  hot 
combine  with  NaHSO,.  Bromiue  forms 
OuH^BrjOj  [170°]  S.  (chloroform)  7. 
Isosafirole  C„H,g02  i.e. 

CH2<;^>08Hj.CH:CH.0Hj.    (247°).    V.D.80-3 

(obs.);  81  (calc).  H.C.V.  1,233,600.  H.O.p. 
1,234,500.  H.F.  50,500.  Formed  by  boiling  safrole 
(100  g.)  with  KOH  (250  g.)  in  alcohol  (500  c.o. 
of  94  p.c.)  for  24  hours  (Schiff ;  Ciamician  a. 
SUber,  B.  23,  1160).  Liquid,  even  at  -18°, 
miscible  with  alcohol^  ether,  HOAc,  and  benzene, 
inso).  water  and  alkalis.  Cone.  HjSO,  forms  an 
intensely  red  solution.  Oxidised  by  K^Cr^O,  and 
HjSO,  to  piperonal  and  acetic  -aldehyde.  Alka- 
line KMnO,  gives  piperonylic  acid.  Bromine  in 
CSj  forms  Gifit^B^O,^  [110°],  crystallising  from' 
ligroin  in  colourless  needles.  Sodium  reduces 
it     in     alcohol     solution     to     CioHj^O^     or 

C5H3Pr<^Q>0Hj  (228°),  a  liquid  miscible  with 

alcohol  and  ether.  Isosafrole  is  converted  by 
treatment  with  KOH  and  MeOH  into  a  com- 
pound, apparently  different  from  methyl- 
eugenol,  but  yielding  isovanillio  acid  on  oxida- 
tion, and  [4:2:1]  CeH3(C3H,)(OAo)2  on  treatment 
with  Ao^  (Ciamician  a.  Silber,  B.  25, 1470). 

Nitrosite  GiJB.,^fit  i.e. 
CaA:O.H,q  — QM«y  (^g^ij_  ^    24_  3994. 

25,  1956).  Mol.  w.  224  (by  Eaoult's  method). 
[124°].  ACjO  forms  a  white  modification  [124°]. 
Alcoholic  potash  forms  an  isomeride  [185°] 
which  yields  a  mono-acetyl  derivative  [129°], 
j,nd  a  benzoyl  derivative  [146°].  KMnO^  oxidises 


it  to  piperonylic  acid.  Seduced  by  tin  and  HClAq 
,to  0,3H3NA  or  OH,0,:PA.q- QMe  ^        ^g^^^ 

Mol.  w.  197  (by  Eaoult's  method).  Zinc  and 
HOAc  yield  0,„H,|,Oj,  probably  represented  by 
(CHA)CaH3.0Hj.C0.CH,  [38°],  which  yields 
a  phenyl-hydrazide  C,„H„02(N»HPh)  [97°]. 
Another  product  of  the  action  of  iaino  and  EOAo 
is  CjoH.sNjO,  [180°] ;  and  a  third  is  O.oHuNaO, 

or  CH,0,:C.Hi.C — CMe  „   „,go.       ,., 

N.O.H  HON  .     '   Llw  J.    WHICH 
yields  a  di-acetyl  derivative  [138°]. 

SAGAPENUM.  A  gum  resin  imported  from 
Egypt  and  Persia,  consisting  of  yellow  agglo- 
merated granules,  smelling  like  garlic  and 
having  an  acrid  bitter  taste.  Softens  in 
the  hand.  Yields  umbelHferone  on  distillation. 
HNO3  fonns  styphnic  acid.  Potash-fusion 
forms  resorcin  (Brandes,  N.  Tr.  2,  2,  97; 
Pelletier,  Bull.  Pharm.  3,  481 ;  Johnston,  Tr, 
1840,  361).  After  moistening  with  alcohol  it 
dissolves  in  H^SOi,  forming  a  brown  liquid. 
Sagapenum  is  only  partially  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  but  the  ethereal  extract  is  not  clouded 
by  addition  of  alcohol.  FeOlj  colours  its  solu- 
tions black  (Hirschsohn,  J.  1875,  859  ;  Ar.  Ph. 
[3]  10,  481 ;  11,  54,  152,  247,  312,  434 ;  0.  0. 
1877,  182). 

SAGE  OIL.  Obtained  in  the  south  of  Europe 
by  distUling  sage  {Salvia  officinalis)  with  water, 
the  plant  being  cut  down  in  the  autumn  (M.  M.  P. 
Muir,  O.  J.  33,  292  ;  37,  678 ;  cf.  Eochleder,  A. 
44,  4;  Herberger,  B.  P.  34,  138;  Hlasiwetz, 
/.  pr.  51,  355).  Contains  a  terpene  (156°), 
sal  viol  (q.v.),  0,i,H,jO  (c.  200°),  a  camphor 
C,„H,i;0,  probably  a  little  cymene,  and,  especially 
when  prepared  from  English  plants,  cedrene, 
OjsHa  (c.  260°).  The  amount  of  salviol  and  of 
camphor  is  very  small  at  first  and  increases 
with  the  age  of  the  oil,  being  formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  the  terpenes.  Pure  salviol,  pure  sage 
terpene,  and  pure  cedrene  do  not  resinify  when 
singly  exposed  to  heat  and  light ;  but  a  mixture 
of  Qiese  rapidly  darkens. 

SAGO.  Balls  of  starch  got  from  the  pith  of 
certain  species  of  Sagus  and  Cycas  by  stirring 
with  water,  allowing  to  settle,  and  rubbing  the 
deposit  through  sieves. 

SAL&MANBSINE  Gj^H^gKA-  ^^  alkaloid 
obtained  from  the  poisonous  secretion  of  the 
cutaneous  glands  of  the  salamander  (Salaman- 
dra  maculata).  Crystalline,  v.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol  (Zalesky,  Blj  [2]  6,  344).  Alfealine  in 
reaction.    Poisonous. — B'H^Olj:  needles. 

SALipiN  0„H„0,  i.e.  ; 

0„H„05.0.C„H^.CH20H.  Mol.  w.  286.  [201°] 
(Schiff,  B.  14,  304).  S.  3-3  at  11°  (Piria,  A.  96, 
378).  [a]D=  -62-6°  (Tienlann,  B.  18,  1600  ;  cf. 
Hesse,  A.  176,  116  ;  Sorokin,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  331). 
Occurs  in  the  bark  of  several  species  of  willow 
and  poplar,  e.g.  Salix  helix,  S.  amygdaUna, 
Populus  tremula,  P.  grmca  (Leroux,  A.  Ch.  [2] 
43,  440  ;  Braconnot,  A.  Ch.  [2]  44,  296  ;  Pelouza 
a.  Gay-Lussac,  A.  Oh.  [2]  44, 220  ;  48,  111 ;  Piria, 
A. Ch.  [2]  6S, 281 ;  [3]  14, 257 ;  Bouohardat,  C.B. 
18,  299 ;  19,  602, 1179  ;  20, 610, 1635  ;  Gerhardt, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  7, 215;  Tisbhhauser,  A.  7, 280).  Occurs 
also  in  castoreum  (Wohler,  A.  67,  360). 

Formation. — 1.  By  digesting  an  aqueous  so- 
lution of  helicin  with  sodium-amalgam  (Lisenkb, 
Z.  1864,  577)  or  with  zino  and  H^SO^  (Michael, 
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Am.  5, 172).— 2.  By  boiling  popnlin  with  lime- 
water  (Piria). 

Preparation.— Willow  bark  (6  lbs.)  is  boiled 
with  water ;  the  filtrate  evaporated  (to  18  lbs.) ; 
mixed  while  hot  with  PbO  (2  lbs.) ;  digested  for 
24  hours  and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to 
a  syrup  and  left  to  crystallise  (Duflos,  A.  8, 200 ; 
ef.  Pesohier,  A.  Ch.  [2]  44,  418 ;  Erdmann,  B.  J. 
83, 1, 136). 

Properties. — Trimetrio  tables ; 
o:6:c  =  •927:1:2-494.  Sol.  water  and  alcohol, 
insol.  ether.  Lsevorotatory.  Tastes  bitter. 
Neutral  to  litmus.  Its  solutions  are  not  ppd.  by 
lead  acetate  or  subacetate,  by  gelatin,  or  by 
tannin.  Cone.  HjSOj  gives  a  red  colour.  IClAq 
forms  a  crystalline  body  (Stenhonse,  0.  J.  17, 
327).  After  injection  of  sahcin,  salicylic  alde- 
hyde and  salicylic  acid  are  found  in  the  urine 
(Laveran  a.  Millon,  A.  Ch.  [3]  13, 145 ;  Eanke, 
J.iJT.  56,  ij: 

Beactions. — 1.  Decomposed  at  240°  into  sali- 
letin  and  glucosan. — 2.  Split  up  by  emulsin  and 
saliva  at  40°  into  glucose  and  saligenin  (Piria ; 
Stadeler,  J.  pr.  72,  850).— 3.  Boiling  dilute 
HjS04  forms  glucose  and  saliretin. — 4.  Oxidised 
by  chJrondc  acid  mixture  to  CO.^,  formic  acid, 
and  galicylic  aldehyde. — 5.  Cold  dilute  HNOj 
forms  helicin.  Hot  cone.  HNO,  forms  picric 
acid. — 6.  Potash-fusion  forms  salicylic  acid. — 
7.  Boiling  NaOHAq  forms  saliretin. — 8.  HCl 
and  EClO,  give  tetra-chloroquinone. 

Metallic  derivatives.  —  C,3H,,NaO,. 
Formed  from  salicin  and  HaOEt  in  alcohol 
(Perkin,  C.  N.  18,  110).  Crystalline.  — 
PbjCjjH^O,.  Got  by  adding  NHjAq  to  a  hot 
cone,  solution  of  salicin,  and  then  adding  lead 
subacetate.    Bulky  white  pp. 

Acetyl  derivative  CuHuAo^O,.  Needles 
(from  alcohol),  nearly  insol.  water  (Sohiff,  Z.  [2] 
5,  51). 

Benzoyl  derivative  C^gH^jOg  i.e. 
C„H„BzO,.  PopuUn.  [180°].  S.  -05  at  9° 
(Piria)  j  -04  at  15° ;  -24  at  100°  (Schiff) ;  S. 
(alcohol)  1  at  16°.  Occurs  in  the  bark  and 
leaves  'of  the  aspen  (Populiis  tremula)  (Braoon- 
not,  A.  Ch.  [2]  44,  296 ;  Piria,  A.  Ch.  [3]  34, 
278  ;  44,  366 ;  A.  81,  245).  Formed  by  heating 
salicin  with  BzjO  (Schiff,  A.  154,  5).  Prepared 
by  boiling  the  leaves  of  the  aspen  with  water, 
ppg.  with  lead  subacetate,  removing  lead  from 
the  filtrate  by  H^S,  and  evaporating  to  crystal- 
lisation. Light  silky  needles  (containing  2aq). 
Tastes  sweet.  Ljevorotatory  (Biot  a.  Pasteur, 
C.  B.  34, 607).  SI.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  nearly 
insol.  ether.  KjCrjO,  and  H^SO^  form  salicylic 
aldehyde.  WHO^  (S.G.  1-3)  forms  benzoyl- 
helicin.  Cone.  H^SO,  forms  a  deep-red  solution, 
whence  water  ppts.  a  red  powder  ('  rutilin '). 
Boiling  dilute  acids  split  it  up  into  glucose, 
benzoic  acid,  and  saliretin.  Alcoholic  NH,  at 
100°  forms  benzamide,  benzoic  ether,  and  salicin. 
Populin  is  not  hydrolysed  by  emulsin. 

Di-benzoyl  derivative  CuHn^ZjO,. 
Formed,  together  with  the  mono-  and  tetra- 
benzoyl  derivatives,  by  heating  salicin  with 
BzjO  (Schiff).  Flocculent  mass,  nearly  insol. 
water,  si.  sol.  ether. 

Tetra-bentoyl  derivative  CuHuBz^O,. 
Amorphous  resin,  not  coloured  by  cold  H2SO4. 

Chloro-salicin  C,sH„C10,.  Formed  by  pass- 
ing CI  into  water  in  which  salicin  is  suspended 


(Piria,  A.  Ch.  [3]  14,  275).  tong  silky  needles 
(containing  2aq),  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol. 
ether.  Tastes  bitter.  Resolved  by  emulsin 
into  glucose  and  ohloro-saligenin.  Yields  a  tetra- 
acetyl  derivative,  crystallising  from  alcohol  in 
prisms. 

Di-chloro-salicln  0,3'B.^fiifi,.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  CI  on  chloro-salicin. '  Silky  needles 
(containing  aq),  nearly  insol.  cold  water,  m.  sol. 
alcohol.  Gives  no  colour  with  FeCls.  or  HjSOi. 
Split  up  by  emulsin  into  glucose  and  di-chloro- 
saligenin. 

Iri-chloro-salicia  CuHisOljOj.  Formed  by 
chlorinating  the  preceding  body  in  presence  of 
water  and  CaOOj.  Yellowish  needles  (contain- 
ing aq)  (from  dilute  alcohol),  almost  insol.  cold 

Bromo-salicin  CuHi^BrO,.  [160°].  Formed 
by  slowly  adding  Br  to  salicin  (1  pt.)  in  water' 
(20  pts.)  (0.  Schmidt,  Z.  [2]  1,  320).  Four-sided 
prisms,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Split  up  by 
emulsin  into  glucose  and  bromosaligenin. 

SALICYL.  The  radicle  o-6xy-benzoyl 
[1:2]05H,(0H).C0.  The  same  name  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  radicle  o-oarboxyl-phenyl 
[l:2JC02H.CsH4  and,  rarely,  to  o-oxy-benzyl 
CjH4(0H).CH2. 

SALICYLAUIC  ACID.  An  old  name  for 
o-Amido-benzoio  acid. 

SAIIGYIAMIBE.     The    amide    of    o-Ox;< 

BENZOIC  ACID. 

SALICYIAMINE.  A  name  f  or  o-Oxv-benztl- 
AinNE. 

SALICYI-GLTOiDIC  ACID  v.  Oxy-fhentl- 
OLYCIDia  Acm. 

SALICYL-GLYCOILIC  ACID   is  o-Cabboxy- 

PHENOXY-AOETIO  ACID. 

SALICYLIC  ACID  v.  o-Oxy-benzoic  acid. 
Homosalicylio  acid  v.  Oxy-toluio  acid. 
SALICYLIC    ALDEHYDE  v.  o-Oxy-benzoio 

ALDEHYDE. 

SALICYL-LACTIC   ACID  v.  Di-oxy-fhenyi.- 

FBOPIONIC  ACID. 

SALICYL-PHEXOL  v.  Di-oxy-benzofhenone. 
SALICYL-BESOBCIIT  v.  Tbi-oxy-benzofeen- 

ONE. 

SALICYL-SULFHUBIC   ACID   v.    Cabboxt- 

PEENYIi  SULFHUBIO  ACID. 

SALICrENIIT  V.  0-Oxy-benzyIi  aiiCOHol. 
SALIGENOL.    Another    name   for    o-Oxy- 

BENZYIi  ALCOHOL. 

SALIRETIN  V.  o-Oxy -benzyl  alcohol. 
SALOL  V.   Phenyl  ether  of    o-Oxy-benzoio 

AOID. 

SALT-rOEMING  OXIDES.  Oxides  which 
form  salts,  either  by  reacting  with  acids  (or 
acidic  oxides) — in  which  case  the  oxides  are 
basic — or  by  reacting  with  basic  oxides  or 
hydroxides — in  which  case  the  oxides  are  acidic. 
For  a  table  showing  the  compositions  and. gene- 
ral characters  of  the  characteristic  highest  salt- 
forming  oxides  of  each  group  of  elements,  v.  vol. 
iii.  p.  661.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SALTPETRE.  A  common  name  for  potassium 
nitrate ;  v.  vol.  iii.  p^  514. 

SALTS.  The  earliest  use  of  the  word  salt 
seems  to  have  been  to  designate  the  solid  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  sea-water.  The  term 
was  afterwards  applied  to  solids  which  more  or 
less  resembled  sea-salt,  especially  to  those  solid 
bodies  which  were  easily  soluble  in  water.    The 
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Btndy  of  the  compositions  of  salt-like  substances 
led  to  the  view  that  they  were  made  up  of  two 
parts,  one  of  which  was  electro-positive  •  with 
regard  to  the  other.  When  the  compositions  of 
acids  had  been  generalised  in  the  statement  that 
acids  are  compounds  of  hydrogen  with  non- 
metallic,  or  negative,  elements,  the  relation  of 
salts  to  acids  was  indicated  by  calling  salts  me- 
tallic derivatives  of  acids.  This  conception  of 
the  composition  of  salts  included  the  older  view, 
inasmuch  as  the  metallic  derivative  of  an  acid 
is  necessarily  a  compound  of  a  positive  metal 
with  a  less  positive  non-metal,  or  with  a  (less 
positive)  group  of  elements,  which  non-metal,  or 
group  of  elements,  was  combined  with  hydrogen 
in  the  parent  acid. 

The  most  general  conception  of  the  compo- 
sition of  salts  is  that  which  formulates  them  as 
MjCBj,  where  M  is  the  positive,  or  basic,  or 
basylous  part,  and  B  is  the  negative,  or  acidic, 
or  chlorous  part  of  the  salt.  Both  H  and  B 
may  be  either  simple  or  complex.  Common 
salt,  NaCl,  is  the  type  of  aU  salts  as  regards 
composition ;  the  positive  radicle,  Na,  may  be 
replaced  by  other  metals,  or  by  groups  of  ele- 
ments which  are  positive  with  regard  to  the 
other  part  of  the  compound;  so  the  negative 
radicle  CI  may  be  replaced  by  other  non-metals, 
or  by  groups  of  elements  which  are  negative 
with  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  compound. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  is  elec- 
trolysed, the  positive  radicle  is  separated  at  the 
negative  electrode,  and  the  negative  radicle  at 
the  positive  electrode  (secondary  reactions  may 
occur).  An  element  may  form  part  of  the  posi- 
tive radicle  of  a  salt,  and  the  same  element 
may  form  part  of  the  negative  radicle  of  another 
salt.'  Thus  in  the  electrolysis  of  a  ferric  salt 
the  iron  travels  to  the  cathode,  but  in  the  elec- 
trolysis of  K^e{CiS)i  the  iron  travels,  with  the 
cyanogen,  to  l^e  anode.  In  the  electrolysis  of 
FtClj  the  Pt  is  separated  at  the  negative  elec- 
trode, but  in  the  electrolysis  of  Ha^PtCls  the  Pt 
is  separated,  with  the  CI,  at  the  positive  elec- 
trode. We  must  then  regard  the  radicles  of, 
say,  FeCls,  as  Fe  and  3C1,  the  radicles  of  PtClj 
as  Pt  and  4C1,  and  the  radicles  of  NaCl  as  Na 
and  CI ;  but  we  mast  look  on  the  radicles  of 
K4l'e(CN)5  as  4K  and  I'e(CN)e,  and  the  radicles 
of  NajPtClj,  not  as  2Na,  Pt,  and  6C1,  but  as 
2Na  and  PtCl,.  Again,  neither  the  salt 
K4Pe(CN)8,  nor  the  salt  Na2PtCl(i,  in  aqueous 
solution,  gives  the  ordinary  reactions  of  iron  or 
platinum ;  but  if  these  salts  were  composed  of 
the  radicles  4K,  Fe,  and  6CN,  and  2Na,  Pt,  and 
6C1  respectively,  we  should'  expect  them  to 
show  the  same  qualitative  reactions  as  solutions 
of  FeCL,  and  PtCl,.  In  contrast  with  these  salts 
js  the  compound  formed  by  evaporating  a  mix- 
ture of  KjSOiAq  and  CuSO^Aq.  The  salt  thus 
produced,  E2SO4.CuSO4.6H2O,  when  dissolved  in 
water,  gives  the  ordinary  reactions  of  sulphates, 
of  E  compounds,  and  of  Cu  compounds ;  more- 
over, on  electrolysis  the  E  and  Cu  appear  at  the 
cathode,  and  the  group  SO4  is  set  free  at  the 
4node  (where  it  reacts  with  Kfl  to  give  H2SO4 
and  O). 

But  all  these  salts— NaCl,  PtCl4,  FeCfs, 
K4Fe(0N)„,  NajPtClj,  and  CuS04.E2S04— are  re- 
presented, as  regards  composition,  by  the  general 
loimula  MjB,.    This  formula  satisfactorily  ex- 


presses the  composition  of  all  salts ;  but  it  saya 
nothing  about  the  properties  of  these  com- 
pounds. When  solutions  of  two  salts  are  mixed, 
a  more  or  less  complete  interchange  of  positive 
radicles  generally  takes  place.  This  capability 
of  reacting  as  if  they  were  composed  of  two 
parts— or,  one  may  say,  of  reacting  in  a  binary 
way — is  characteristic  of  salts.  Salts  in  solution 
are  most  probably  dissociated  into  two  parts, 
each  of  which  carries  an  electric  charge.  Even 
if  the  whole  of  the  salt  is  not  dissociated,  the 
portion  which  readily  takes  part  in  chemical 
changes  is  most  probably  dissociated  binarily 
(c/.  Eleotrioai.  methods,  p.  184). 

Salts,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  compounds 
of  the  form  MzBif,  which  readily  exchange  M 
and  B  with  other  compounds  of  similar  compo- 
sition, and  which  in  aqueous  solutions  are  whoUy 
or  partially  separated  into  their  positive  and 
negative  radicles,  each  radicle  carrying  with  it 
an  electric  charge. 

Salts  are  often  classified  as  normal,  <Kid, 
iasic,  and  double  salts. 

An  acid  salt  is  one  whose  negative  Tadicle 
contains  hydrogen  that  can  be  eliminated  by 
causing  the  salt  to  react  with  an  alkali  or  basic 
oxide,  while  a  normal  salt  contains  no  replaco- 
able  hydrogen.  As  &n  acid  is  described  as  a 
compound  containing  hydrogen,  all  or  part  of 
which  is  replaceable  by  metal  when  the  acid 
interacts  with  a  metal  or  a  basic  oxide,  it  is 
evident  that  an  acid  salt  comes  under  the  de- 
scription of  an  acid,  and,  strictly  speaking,  is  an 
acid.  According  to  the  meaning  already  given 
to  the  term '  salt,'  th6  class  of  salts  includes  acids. 
It  is,  however,  convenient  to  give  a  special  name 
to  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  with  negative 
radicles.  A  basic  salt  contains  a  positive  radicle 
or  radicles  which  can  be  replaced  by  a  negative 
radicle  with  formation  of  a  normal  salt.  This 
positive  radicle  is  sometimes  the  group  OH, 
sometimes  it  is  a  group  MxOj/,  where  M  is  the 
metal  of  the  salt.  Thus  Bi(0H)2N03  and 
Pb(PbO)NOj  are  basic  salts.  When  treated  with 
nitric  acid  the  former  gives  the  normal  salt 
Bi(N03)s,  and  the  latter  the  normal  salt  Pb(N03)2. 
The  basic  salt  is  an  intermediate  stage  between 
the  base  and  the  normal  salt,  just  as  the  acid 
salt  is  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  acid 
and  the  normal  salt. 

Basic  salts  are  formed  by  fairly  weak  bases ; 
the  very  strong  bases,  NajO,  KjO,  CaO,  &c.,  do 
not  form  basic  salts. 

Normal  salts  frequently  combine  with  other 
normal  salts  to  form  double  salts.  Generally 
speaking,  one  of  the  components  of  a  double 
salt  is  a  salt  of  a  strong  base  which  forms  acid 
salts  but  not  basic  salts,  and  the  other  com- 
ponent is  a  salt  of  a  weaker  base  which  readily 
forms  basic  salts  but  does  not  form  acid  salts. 
That  component  which  is  itself  the  salt>  of  a 
strong  base— e.j.  EjSO,,  NaCl,  &c. — may  be  re- 
garded as  the  more  acidic  or  negative  radicle  of 
the  double  salt,  while  the  component  which  is 
itself  the  salt  of  a  weaker  base — e.g.  Al2(S04)3, 
Zn8(P04)2,  &o. — may  be  regarded  as  the  more 
basic  or  positive  radicle  of  the  double  salt.  The 
double  salt  belongs  to  the  type  MxR„ ;  both  M 
and  B  are  themselves  salts.  And  just  as  many 
normal  salts  are  formed  by  the  direct  union  of 
their  radicles — e.g.  NaCl  by  combining  Na  and 
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CI,  BaSO^  by  oombining  BaO  and  SO,— so  double 
Baits  are  formed  by  the  union  of  a  more  positive 
\vith  a  less  positive  radicle,  vrhich  is,  in  such 
cases,  itself  a  salt.  . 

The  reactions  of  some  double  salts  indicate 
that  these  salts  are  to  be  regarded  as  composed 
of  the  two  simple  salts  which  were  brought 
together  when  the  double  salts  were  formed ;  the 
salt  MgSOj.EjSOj.  6aq,  for  instance,  gives,  in 
solution,  the  reaction  of  sulphates,  of  Mg,  and 
of  K,  and  on  electrolysis  the  Mg  and  X  go  to  the 
negative  electrode.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
actions of  some  double  salts  indicate  that  these 
salts  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  composed  of  the 
simple  salts,  by  the  union  of  which  the  double 
salts  were  formed  ;  the  salt  Cr2(CjOj3.KjC204, 
for  instance,  does  not  give  the  reactions 
of  oxalates,  nor  the  reactions  of  Cr :  this 
salt  must  be  looked  on  as  the  potassium 
salt  of  the  acid  H2Crj(C20Ji.  If  the  salt 
(NHj2Crj(C20i)4.2H,0  is  treated  with  NHjAq, 

B,  new^  salt  is  formed  having  the  composition 
Cr2(CjO,)3.(NHj.,C20,.4NH,.a;H20,  and  the  re- 
actioQs  of  this  salt  show  that  it  is  an  oxalate, 
and  therefore  that  it  has  a  different  constitution 
from  that  of  the  salt  {NB.^).fir2{Cfi^)ttiom  which 
it  is  obtained. 

The  salts  of  the  haloid  acids  combine  to  form 
many  double  salts,  e.g.  Pblj.KI,  BiClj.SECl, 
AuCLg-ECl,  &c.  Most  of  these  double  haloids 
are  generally  regarded  as  double  salts  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term ;  but  several  of 
them  do  not  give  the  ordinary  reactions  of  the 
less  positive  metal -they  contain,  nor  the  re- 
actions of  the  halogen  which  enters  into  their 
composition.  For  instance,  PtClj.2NaClAq  re- 
acts with  two  equivalents  of  AgNOj  to  give 
PtCl^.aAgCl ;  if  Pt01j.2NaCl  were  a  double  salt, 
reacting  in  solution  as  if  it  were  composed  of 
the  two  radicles  PtCl,  and  NaCl,  it  would  inter- 
act with  six  equivalents  of  AgNOj,  and  the  pro- 
ducts would  be  Pt(N03)4,  NaNOj,  and  AgCl.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  the  Na-Ft  chloride  is  the  Na 
salt  of  the  acid  H^PtClg,  and  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  salt  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
simple  salts. 

Eemsen  {Am.  11,  No.  5  [1889])  proposes  to 
regard  all  the  so-called  double  haloids  as  simple 
salts  similar  to  ordinary  oxysalts.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  constitutions  of  these  salts  cannot 
be  determined  by  an  examination  of  their  com- 
position only,  but  that  the  reactions  of  each 
salt  must  be  examined.  Some  of  the  double 
haloids  are  undoubtedly  simple  salts,  as  some  of 
the  double  oxysalts  are  certainly  simple  salts  of 
metal-containing  acids;  but  as  soihe  oxysalts 
containing  two  metals  react  so  as  to  show  that 
they  are  composed  of. two  radicles,  each  of  which 
is  a  simple  salt,  so  some  of  the  double  haloids 
also  give  the  ordinary  reactions  of  both  the 
metajs,  and  also  of  the  acidiciadicle,  which  they 
contain,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  true 
double  salts.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SALVIOL  C,.H,80.  (200°).  S.G.  1^  -938. 
^D  =  1-462  at  20°.    Ea,  74-2.     (M.  M.  P.  Muir, 

C.  J.  33,  292 ;  37,  683).    A  constituent  of  oil  of 
^AaB(g.i;.).    It  is  a  dextrorotatory  liquid.    On 

distillation  some  of  it  splits  up  into  B.fl  and 
Cii)H,j. 

EeacUons. —  1.  Chromio  acid  mixture  or 
dilute  nitric  acid  produces  acetio  and  oxalio 


acids  and  camphor  [174°].— 2.  tjOj  producM 
polymerides  of  C,„H,„  a  terpene  (171°),  an 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  (c.  130°),  and  a  paraffin- 
like hydrocarbon  (170°-180°).  Oymene  is  not 
formed.  Hence  salviol  is  not  0,„H,|,0.  However; 
according  to  Semmler  {S.  25,  3350),  salviol  is 
identical  with  tanacetone. 

Constitution. — Refractive  index  appears  to 
indicate  absence  of  C:0  groups. 

SALTLIC  ACID.  A  name  given  by  Kolbe  to 
a  supposed  isomeride  of  benzoic  acid  got  from 
salicylic  acid  by  successive  treatment  with  PCI5 
and  sodium-amalgam.  It  is  identical  with 
benzoic  acid  (Eeichenbach  a.  Beilstein,  A.  132, 
309).  The  name  is  also  applied  by  Stadeler  {A. 
Swppl.  7, 159)  to  two  acids  :  (a)  ChH^Os  [101°] 
and  (;8)  O^.H^Og  [95°],  obtained  by  allowing 
salicylic  aldehyde  to  stand  for  12  years  under 
water.  The  (a),  acid  forms  small  four-sided 
prisms,  gives  no  colour  with  FeClj,  and  yields 
AgjA".  The  (j3)-  acid  forms  aggregates  of  needleii, 
gives  an  intense  violet  colour  with  FeClj,  and 
yields  AgjA'".  Both  acids  are  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether. 

SAMARIUM.  This  name  was  given  by  Lecoq 
de  Boisbaudran  (0.  B.  88,  322  ;  89,  212)  to  the 
metal  of  an  earth  which  he  separated  from 
what  was  then  known  as  didymia,  occurring  in 
samarskite.  Delafontaine  (C.  B.  89,  632)  ob- 
tained from  didymia  an  earth  which  he  called 
decipia,  and  when  this  had  been  removed  by 
ppn.  as  sulphate,  the  new  earth,  samaria, 
remained  in  solution,  and  was  obtained  by  frac- 
tionally ppg.  by  NHaAq.  Cleve  (C.  /.  43,  362) 
separated  what  he  regarded  as  pure  samaria 
from  orthite  ;  he  prepared  and  described  several 
salts  of  the  new  element.  Cleve  found  the  at. 
wt.  of  Sm  to  be  150,  supposing  the  oxide"  to  be 
Sm^Oj ;  this  number  was  confirmed  by  Betten- 
dorff  {A.  263,  164).  It  is  stiU  very  doubtful 
whether  samaria  is  a  homogeneous  substance; 
according  to  Orookes,  it  contains  at  least  four 
different  bodies  (v.  Meials,  babe,  vol.  iii.p.  244). 
Because  of  the  great  uncertainty  attaching  to 
the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  so-called  samaria 
it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  give  an  account  of 
the  bodies  which  have  been  described  as  com- 
pounds of  Sm.  The  student  is  referred  to  the 
memoirs  cited  above,  and  also  to  the  following : — 
L.  de  Boisbaudran,  O.B.  114,  575 ;  116, 611  (spec- 
trum and  compounds  of  samaria);  Marignac, 
Ar.  So.  [3]  3,  413  (spectrum,  and  compounds) ; 
Kruss  a.  Nilson,  B.  20, 2134 ;  21,2810  (spectrum) ; 
V.  also,  for  spectrum,  B.  A.  1884. 438.  The  com- 
pounds of  the  supposed  element  are  described 
by  Cleve  (Z.C.,  and  also  Bl.  [2]  43,  162)  (c/.  also 
Eabths,  vol.  ii.  p.  422).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SANDAL  ■WOOD.  A  dye  wood  furnished  by 
Pteroc^rpus  santalinus,  which  grows  in  tropical 
Asia.  It  dyes  mordanted  cotton  red.  It  con- 
tains santalin  (Meier,  A.  72,  820).  Yellow 
sandal  wood  (from  SantaVum  album),  yields 
by  steam-distillation  an  oil  containing  santalol 
OijHggO,  and  santalal  C,jH„0  (Ghapoteaut,  Bl. 
[2]  37,  303).  After  treatment  with  Na  the  oil 
yields  a  terpene  C,(,H,„  S.G.  -919,  jttA  =  1-487 
(Gladstone,  G.  J.  [2]  10,  6).  The  crude  oil 
heated  in  sealed  tubes  at  310°  forms  C„'B.efi, 
(0.  340°),  C^AoOj  (350°)  and  C^^^.O  (240°) 
whence  PjOj  forms  0„H„  (e.  177°). 
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'  Santalol  (310°)  is  converted  by  PjO^  into 
water  and  C.sHjj  (260°).  HOAo  at  150°  forms 
the  acetyl  derivative  CnHaOAo  (298°),  and  a 
compound  OjjH^O  (283°). 

Santalal  (300°)  is  converted  by  P-O.  into 
Cja^  (248°). 

Sandal  wood  oil  from  Santalum  Preissianum 
contains  a  crystalline  solid  [105°]  (Ph.  [3]  22, 
828). 

SANDABACH.  A  gum  resin  which  exudes 
from  Thuja  articulata  growing  in  Barbary,  and 
from  various  species  of  Callitris  growing  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  (Johnston,  J.  pr. 
17,  1§7 ;  Maiden,  Ph.  [3]  20, 562).  Transparent 
yellowish  mass  with  vitreous  fracture,  resembling 
pine-resin  in  taste  and  smell.  Sol.  alcohol.  Com- 
pletely sol.  ether.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  ppd. 
by  Pb(OAc)j.  It  appears  to  contain  several  resins 
{e.g.  C^HjjOs,  C^HsjOs,  and  C^B.^fig)  differing 
in  solubUity  in  alcohol. 

SANGUIHAEINE  CijH.sNO,  (E.  Schmidt, 
Ar.  Ph.  [3]  26,  622).  .Prepared  from  the  root 
of  Sanguinaria  canadensis  (psina,,  Annals  of 
the  Lyceum  of  New  York,  2,  245;  Probst,  A. 
29,  120;  31,  241;  Sohiel,  A.  43,  288;  Am.  S. 
[2]  10,  220 ;  Nasohold,  J.  pr.  106,  385).  Accord- 
ing to  Probst  ?.nd  Sohiel  it  is  identical  with 
chelerythrine,  but  Naschold  and  Schmidt  assign 
the  formula  GijHisNO,  to  sanguinarine  and 
C,jH„N04  to  chelerythrine.  Prepared  by  ex- 
hausting the  root  with  ether  and  ppg.  the 
hydrochloride  by  HCl.  Pearly  grains,  insol, 
water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Poisonous. — 
Salts  :  B'HClaq.— B'aHjPtCls  (driedat  100°).— 
B'jHjPtCys.  According  to  Konig  (C.  C  1891, 
i.  321)  sanguinarine  has  the  formula  OjoHuNOj, 
crystallises  with  Jaq,  melts  at  211°,  and  forms 
the  red  salts  B'HOl  5aq,  B'HNO,  aq,  B'HAuCl„ 
and  B'jHjPtOle. 

SANTAL  CgHjjOj.  Obtained  from  sandal 
wood  by  extracting  with  very  dilute  KOH,  ppg. 
with  HCl,  and  extracting  the  pp.  with  ether 
(Weidel,  Z,  [2]  6,  83).  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
scarlet  crystalline  powder  Ci,B.,fit1  Santal 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colourless  iridescent 
four-sided  lamina,  (containing  l^aq),  insol. 
water,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  sol.  KOHAq,  si.  sol. 
NHjAq.  PeCla  colours  its  alcoholic  solution 
dark  red.  Potash-fusion  yields  protooatechuio 
acid. 

SANTAIIIT  CisH^Oj  (Meier,  A.  72,  320) ; 
C„H,jOs  (Wegermann  a.  Haffely,  A.  74,  226) ; 
C„H,sO,  (Franchimont,  B.  12, 14).  [105°].  The 
colouring  matter  of  sandal  wood  and  of  coliatur 
wood.  Extracted  by  ether  or  alcohol,  and  purified 
by  ppg.  its  alcoholic  solution  with  Pb(0Ac)2,  and 
decomposing  the  pp.  by  dilute  HjSO,.  Minute 
red  prisms  (M.)  or  amorphous  (P.),  without 
taste  or  smell,  insol.  water.  Its  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  blood-red.  Sol.  alkalis,  forming  violet 
solutions  in  which  BaClj  ppts.Ba(C,5H,302)2  as  a 
dart  violet  amorphous  pp.  Pb(0Ac)2  added  to  its 
alcoholic  solution  ppts.PbC,sH„Oj  (dried  at  100°). 
On  heating  with  HCl,  santaUn  gives  ofE  MeCl 
(1  mol.).  Gives  resorcin  and  HOAo  on  fusion 
with  potash.  KMnO,  gives  oft  an  odour  of 
TaniUa. 

SANTONIC  ACID  OisHjoO,  ».e. 
_.„ /CHMe.gH(OH)  ,,v     ,„ 

OA<OHMe.OH.CH(OH).OHj.CO^  ^^1  t*^*"' 
eizzaro.  5.18, 2748).  IIW^  (Hvoslef,B.6,1471). 


S.  -56  at  17°.  [a]D  =  -74°  at  20°  in  chloroform 
(Nasini,  B.  13,  2210 ;  G.  13,  164).  Formed  by 
boiling  santonin  with  baryta-water  (Cannizzaro 
a.  Sestini,  G.  3,  241 ;  Hesse,  B.  6, 1280).  Colour- 
less trimetrio  plates  (Striiver,  O.  6,  349),  m.  sol. 
hot  water,  v.  sol.  ether,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol.  Acid 
to  litmus.  LfBvorotatory.  HIAq  forms  OisHj, 
(235°-245°)  and  0,^S^  (144°  at  3  mm.)  (Can- 
nizzaro  a.  Amato,  B.  7,  1104).  Boiling  HIAq 
and  P  form  (o)-  and  (;3)-metasantonin.  By  boil- 
ing with  HOAc  and  heating  the  residue  it  is 
converted  into  santonide  and  parasantonido. 
Sodium-amalgam  yields  hydrosantonic  acid. 
Does  not  react  with  hydroxylamine.  When  its 
chloroform  solution  is  heated  with  POCl,  as 
long  as  HCl  comes  off,  and  a  current  of  damp 
air  passed  through  the  product,  there  is  formed 
P0(C,5H„0301)3  [98°]  (Cannizzaro,  G.  10,  459) 

Salts. — ^NaA'.  Stellate  groups  of  needles. 
— BaA'j. — AgA' :  white  pp. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (86°).  Colourless 
needles  (Cannizzaro,  G.  6,  335). 

Ethyl  ether  MA.'.  [95°].  [o]D=-45°at 
26°.    Trimetric  crystals. 

n-Propyl  ether  PrA'.  (220°  at  3  mm.). 
S.G.    Y    1-125.    [a]n=-40°at  20°. 

Isobutyl  ether  CH^PrA'.  [67°]. 
[o]n=  -41°.  Needles  (Carnelutti  a.  Nasini, 
B.  13,  2208  ;  G.  10,  580). 

Allyl  ether  G,n^k'.    [55°].    [a]n=-40°. 

Acetyl  derivative  CisHmAcOj.  [140°]. 
Got- by  boiling  the  acid  for  six  hours  with  AoOl 
(Sestini,  0.  5,  121).  Prisms  (from  CHCy.  It 
is  accompanied  by  CigHjjO,  [128°]. 

Chlor  id  eGtfi,fi,01.    [155°]. 

Bromide  0,5H,s,0^r.    [145°]. 

lodide.CijHiAI-    [136°]. 

Hydrosantonic  acid  C,5H2204.  [170°], 
Formed  by  reducing  santonio  acid  with  sodium- 
amalgam  (Cannizzaro,  O.  6,  341).  Colourless 
trimetric  crystals  (from  ether),  less  sol.  alcohol 
than  santonic  acid.  Dextrorotatory.  Oxidised  by 
AgjO  to  metasantonic  acid.  HOAc  at  150'  forms 
hydrosantonide  Oi^S^fi^  [156°],  which  is  re- 
converted into  hydrosantonic  acid  by  alcoholic 
potash  (Cannizzaro  a.  Yalente,  O.  8, 309).  AcCl 
converts  hydrosantonic  acid  into  acetyl-hydro- 
santonide  CjjHuAoOs  [204°],  which  is  converted 
by  alcohoUc  NH,  at  130°  into  hydrosantonamide 
0,5HaOj.NH2  [190°].  BzCl  forms  benzoyl- 
hydrosantonide  CuHuBzOa  [157°]. 

Salts.— NaA'Saq:  trimetric  crystals.  — 
KA'  2aq :  monoclinic  crystals. 

Santoninic  acid  Ci^H^^O,  i.e. 
CH:CH.CH.OHMe.CO  ,„> 

CH:CH.6H.OHMe.OH.CH(OH).CH2.C02H  ^'> 
(Cannizzaro,  B.  18,  2746).  Santonous  acid. 
aj  =  -  26°  in  alcohol  at  22°.  Formed  by  heating 
santonin  with  KOHAq  (Hesse,  B.  6,  1280).  Tri- 
metric tables,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  m.  sol.  ether, 
V.  e.  sol.  alcohol.  Not  turned  yellow  by  light. 
Acid  to  litmus.  Not  coloured  red  by  aloohoho 
potash.  At  120°  it  splits  up  into  water  and 
santonin ;  dilute  H^SOj  acts  in  Mke  manner. 

Salts.— NaA'  3^aq.  S.  33  in  cold  water. 
S.  (90  p.c.  alcohol)  25  (Lepage,  J.  1876,  618). 
Stellate  groups  of  needles.  Lsevorotatory ; 
o]  =  - 18°  at  22°.— BaA'j  aq. 

Metasantonic  acid  OisH^dOi.  [161°].  Formed 
by  heating  silver  hydrosantonate  with  water. 
Got  also  by  distilling  santonic  acid  at  45  mm., 
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by  boiling  santonide  with  EOBAq,  and  by  the 
action  of  Na^COjAq  on  isosantonin.  Trimetrio 
crystals  (from  ether).  Lsevorotatory.  Its  K  and 
Na  salts  are  very  soluble. — AgA' :  pp.,  m.  sol. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.    [102°]. 

Chloride  C.jH.jO.Cl.    [139^. 

Farasantonic  aeid  C,5H2„04.'  [173°], 
[o]=— 99°  in  chloroform  (Carnelutti  a.  Nasini 
0. 10,  534).  Formed  by  boiling  parasantonide 
with  NaOHAq  or  HOlAq.  Trimetric  crystals, 
m.  sol.  water  and  ether.  Converted  by  AoCl,  < 
AcjO,  or  FCljinto  parasantonide.  Boiling  HIAq 
and  P  form  (a)-  and  (;8)-  metasantonin.  The 
parasantonates  are  mostly  v.  sol.  water. — ^BaA'j : 
slender  needles  (from  water). 

Methyl  ether  Me^k'.  [184°].  [o]d=-109° 
in  chloroform  at  27°. 

Ethyl  ether  "EtA'.  [178°].  [a]„=-100° 
in  chloroform  at  20°. 

n-Propyl  etherVrk:  [113°].  [o]d= -91° 
at  26°.    Colourless  prisms. 

AUyl  ether  C,n^k'.  [149°].  [o]d=-92°. 
Lsevorotatory. 

Fhotosantonic  acid  CijE^jOs  i.e. 
CH:CH.CH.CHMe.C02H  „, 

CH:CH.CH.CHMe.CHj.CH(OH).CH2.C02H  *''• 
[155°].  [o]d=-125°.  Formed,  as  ethyl  ether 
of  the  lactonic,  acid,  by  exposing  a  solution  of 
santonin  in  65  p.c.  alcohol  to  direct  sunlight 
(Sestini,  Bep.  ital.  chim.  pharm.  1865).  Formed 
also  by  exposing  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
santonate  to  sunshine.  Prepared  by  insolation 
of  a  1  p.c.  solution  of  santonin  in  diluted  HOAc 
for  one  month  (Cannizzaro  a.  Yillavecchia,  B. 
18,  2750,  2859).  Trimetric  prisms_(from  alco- 
hol). Gives  oft  HjO  at  100°,  forming  the  lac- 
tonic acid  C,jH2g04,  and  then  melts  at  155°.  Y. 
si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Lsevo- 
rotatory. 

Salts.—  (NHJjA"  6aq.  —  BaA"  aq :  white 
amorphous  pp. — CaHjA"2  3aq :  silky  needles,  si. 
sol.  cold  water.^-CaA"  a:aq. — Ag2A" :  white  pp. 

Methyl  ether  of  the  lactonic  acid. 
[57°].  Got  by  the  action  of  sunshine  on  a  solu- 
tion of  santonin  in  MeOH.  Long  prisms  (from 
MeOH). 

Ethyl  ether  of  the  {a)-lactonic  acid 
C„H,,04.  [69°].  (305°).  [a]„=-118°  in  a 
6  p.c.  alcoholic  solution  at  14°.  Got  by  exposing 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  santonin  to  sunlight 
(Sestini,  J.  1876,  622).  Formed  also  from 
AgjCisHjjOj  and  EtI  (V.).  Formed  also  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  and  H2SO4  on  photosantonic 
acid.  Thin  tables,  almost  insol.  cold  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Lfevorotatory.  NaOH 
converts  it  into  sodium  photosantonate. 

Ethyl  ether  of  the  (B)-lactonic  aeid 
C„H„04.  [155°].  [o]„  =  77°  in  alcohol  at  14°. 
Formed,  together  with  the  preceding,  by  insola- 
tion of  a  solution  of  santonin  in  absolute  alco- 
hol.   Tables  (from  ether).    Dextrorotatory. 

Anhydrophotosantonic  acid  Ci^H^gO,  i.e. 
C,3H„(C0jH)j.  [183°].  [a]„=-h31-9.  Obtauaed 
by  saponification  of  its  ether,  which  is  formed 
by  passing  gaseous  ECl  into  a  solution  of  photo- 
santonic acid  in  absolute  alcohol  (TUlavecchia, 
B.  18,  2862).  Crystalline  solid.  Y.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether. — BaA" :  white  amorphous  solid,  v.  e. 
goL  water. 


Di-ethyl  ether  £tjA":  (1.8^-166% 
[o]„  =  +  20-4°.    Colourless  liquid. 

Isophotosantonic  acid  CuH^jOj  i.e. 
CH:CH.GH.CHMe.C(0H)2  ,,v 

6H:CH.CH.CHMe.CH.CH(0H).CHj.C0jHl'' 
[o]n  =  r24°  in  a  3  p.c.  alcoholic  solution  at  11°. 
Formed,  together  with  photosantonic  acid,  by  ex- 
posing a  solution  of  santonin  (1  kilo.)  dissolved 
in  HOAc  (52  litres  of  S.G.  1-054)  for  several 
months  to  sunshine  (Cannizzaro  a.  Fabris,  B, 
19,  2260).  Thick  trimetric  crystals  (from  alco- 
hol), si.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
Dextrorotatory.  At  100°  it  gives  an  anhydride 
CjsHjjOi.  Sol.  alkalis  and  hot  NajCOjAq.'form- 
ing  orange-red  solutions. — BaA'jaq :  white  amor- 
phous powder,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  water. 

Acetyl  derivative  CisHjiAcOj.  [183°]. 
[a]D  =  59°-  Transparent  needles.  Dextro- 
rotatory. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  "CisHjjAc^Os.  [0. 
106°].  Crystals,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Converted  into  CuHjiAcOs  by  heating  with 
absolute  alcohol  at  120°. 

Pyrophotosantonic  acid  CnHjuOy  [94'5°]. 
Formed  by  heating  photosantonic  acid  in  a 
current  of  CO^  or  Hj  (Sestini  a.  Danesi,  Q.  12, 
83).  Got  also  by  heating  photosantonic  acid 
with  HI  (Cannizzaro  a.  Fabria,  B.  19,  2260). 
Crystals,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. — ^BaA-'j.  Forms, 
on  distillation,  C^^B^  (222°). 

SANTOITIDE  CuH.jO,.  [127-5°].  [o]„  =  754° 
in  chloroform  at  20° ;  666°  in  alcohol  at  20°. 
S.V.S.  206.  Formed  by  evaporating  a  solution 
of  santonic'acid  in  HOAc  and  heating  the  residue 
at  180°  (Cannizzaro  a.  Valente;  Carnelutti  a. 
Nasini,  0. 10,  528  ;  13, 149).  Trimetric  crystals. 
Dextrorotatory.  M.  sol.  chloroform,  v.  si.  sol. 
alcohol.  Not  attacked  by  PCI5.  Boiling  KOHAq 
forms  metasantouic  acid. 

Parasantonide  CuHigOj.  [110°].  S.G.  =^ 
1-202.  [a]D  =  897°at26°.  S.V.S.  206.  Formed 
by  boiling  santonic  acid  with  HOAc,  evaporating, 
and  heating  the  residue  at  260°  (Cannizzaro,  0. 
8,  309;  10,  528).  Trimetric  crystals,  v.  si.  sol. 
alcohol,  m.  sol.  Ac^O.  Not  attacked  by  Ac^O  or 
PCI5.  Boiling  KOHAq  converts  it  into  para- 
santonic  acid. 

Metasantonide.  [138°].  [o]d  =  -223°  at 
26°.  S.V.S.  236.  Prepared  by  heating  santonin 
with  cone.  HjS04  for  some  hours  at  100°  and 
ppg.  by  water  (Cannizzaro  a.  Valente,  Bend. 
Acead.  Lincei,  ii. ;  0.  10,  42).  Crystals  (from 
ether).  Converted  by  NajCOjAq  into  metasan- 
touic acid. 

SANTONIN  C,5H„03t.a. 
CH:CH.CH.CHMe.CO  „„ 

CH:CH.CH.CHMe.CH.CH<^^^>CO  or 

CH2.CMe.C.CH,.CH.O v.  pn      /nor,„;„or„\ 

CO  .CMe.C.CH,.CH.CHMe>'^°  (Cannizzaro). 
Mol.w.246.  [170°].  S.G.  ae  1-247.  [o]D=-i74° 
in  alcohol  of  90  v.  p.  0.  (Hesse,  A.  176,  125) ; 
=  - 172°  in  chloroform  at  20°.  S.  -02  at  17-5° ; 
•4  at  100°.  S.  (alcohol)  2-8  at  22-5° ;  8  at  50° ; 
37  at  80°.  S.  (ether)  2-4  at  40°.  S.  (chloroform) 
23  (Sohlimpert,  N.  Br.  Arch.  100, 151).  Occurs 
in  wormseed  (semen  contra,  semen  cinse,  or 
semen  santonici),  the  undeveloped  flower  heads 
of  Artemisia  VahUcma  and  other  species  of 
Artemisia  (Kahler,  Brandes  Archi/v,  31, 318 ;  85, 
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216 ;  Alms,  ibid.  34, 319 ;  39, 190 ;  H.  Tromms- 
dorff,  A.  11, 190  ;  Heldt,  A.  63, 10,  40). 

Preparation^ — From  Artemisia  maritima 
(Linn.)  which  contains  2  p.c.  The  seeds  (5  pts.) 
are  treated  with  lime  (1  pt.)  and  water,  and  ex- 
tracted with  alcohol.  The  extract  is  freed  from 
alcohol  by  evaporation  and  neutralised  with  HCI, 
when  santonin  crystallises  out.  In  this  process 
a  lime-  compound  (OijHigOJ^Ca,  is  first  formed, 
and  afterwards  decomposed  by  HGl,  which  forms 
aantonio  acid,  Ci^H^gO,,  whence  santonin  is 
formed  by  splitting  off  H,0  (Busch,  J.  vr.  [2]  35, 
322). 

ProperUes. — Flattened  hexagonal  prisms, 
which  turn  yellow  in  light.  May  be  sublimed. 
LsBvorotatory,  the  specific  rotation  being  but 
little  affected  by  temperature  or  concentration 
of  the  solution  (Hesse;  Nasini,  O.  13,  139). 
Nearly  insol.'  cold  water,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol  and 
ether.  Poisonous,  exerting  an  anthelmintic 
action^  and  producing  temporary  colour-blind- 
ness (Lavater,  Pharm.  Viertelj.  2,  110 ;  Wells, 
J.  Ph.  [3]  16,  111 ;  Martini,  C.  B.  47,  259 ;  50, 
645).  Beacts  with  hydroxylamine,  forming  an 
oxim  (Cannizzaro,  B.  18,  2746) ;  santonin  is 
best  administered  as  oxim  (Coppola,  O.  C.  1887, 
1206, 1301).  Not  attacked  by  aqueous  EMnO,. 
Besinified  by  boiling  cone.  HClAq.  KOH  turns 
santonin  crimson  (especially  in  presence  of 
alcohol)  and  forms  CisHjgKO,.  AcCl  has  no 
action.  Cone.  E^SO^  containing  FeCl,  gives  a 
violet  colour  (Lindo,  C.  N.  36,  222;  Enapp, 
D.  P.  J.  268,  42). 

BeacUons. — 1.  By  treatment  with  1  mol.  of 
FClj  it  gives  a  compound  CisHj^ClO^  [125°  uncor.]. 
With  2  mols.  of  POl^  it.  gives  a  compound 
C,5H„01jO,  [182°  uncor.]  (Pawlewski,  .B.  18, 
2900).  According  to  Klein  {B.  26,  982)  the 
compound  is  €,56,501,0,. — 2.  Beduced  by  HI 
and  P  to  santonous  acid  0,53^03.— 3.  HNO, 
(S.G.  1-123)  at  95°  forms  GO,,  succinic,  oxalic, 
and  acetic  .acids,  and  HCy  (Wagner,  B.  20, 
1662).^ — 4.  Boiling  haaryta-water  forms  san- 
tonic  acid. — 5.  Hot  EOHAq  forms  santoninio 
acid.— 6.  Potash-fusion  forms  formic  and  pro- 
pionic acids  (Banfi  a.  Chiozza,  A.  91,  112). — 7. 
An  alcoholic  solution  exposed  for  some  months 
to  sunlight  forms  the  ethyl  ether  of  the  lactonic 
acid  of  photosantonio  acid  {v.  supra). — 8.  A 
solution  in  HOAc  exposed  to  sunshine  yields 
photo-  and  isophoto-  santonic  acids. — 9.  Forms 
santonol  on  distillation  with  zinc-dust.  Distil- 
lation over  red-hot  zinc-dust  giv^s  di-methyl- 
naphthalene  (Cannizzaro,  0. 12, 415). — 10.  Cold 
cone.  HClAq  forms  an  isomeride  0,5H,j03,  [260°], 
si.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  insol.  water  (Andreocoi,  B. 
26, 1373).  [o]d  =  + 112°.  This  body  is  not  acted 
upon  by  hydroxylamine  or  phenyl-hydrazine,  but 
yields  an  acetyl  derivative  C,5H„AoOs  [156°]. 
Like,  santonin  it  is  insol.  Na^GOjAq,  but  sol. 
NaOHAq.  It  is  reduced  by  zinc-dust  and  HOAc 
to  OijHjoO,  [175°]  [a]i,=  -  53-3°  an  acid  isomeric 
with  santonous  acid,  which  when  fused  with 
potash  yields  propionic  acid  and  di-methyl-(j8)- 
naphthol. — 11.  Br  in  glacial  acetic  acid  forms 
C,5H,803.HOAo,Brj.  Crystals  (from  alcohol),  de- 
composing above  60°.  On  boiling  with  alcohol 
and  aniline  it  yields  bromo-santonin  0,5H„Br03 
[151°].  On  boiling  with  KOEAq  the  acetate 
bromide  yields  santonin  (Elein,  B.  25,  3317). 

Oxim  C„Hj80,(N0H}aq.    [209°]  (Klein,  B. 


26,  411 ;  cf.  Gucci,  0. 19,  367).  Needles  (from 
dilute  alcohol).  Ac^O  yields  0,5H,i,0.^(N0Ac) 
[166°]  or  [170°]  (K.) ;  [203°]  (G.).  The  oxim 
prepared  by  alkaline  hydroxylamine  gives  with 
HOI  and  FeOlg  a  violet-red  colour  [syn-oximio 
acid]. 

Benzyl  ether  of  the  oxim  [152°].  UIAq 
forms  benzyl  iodide. 

Phenyl-hydrazide  0,5H,902(N,HPh). 
[220°].  Pale-yellow  needles  (from  alcohol),  not 
decomposed  by  cold  acids  (Cristaldi,  0. 17,  526 ; 
Grassi,  C.  C.  1887, 1163). 

'Chlorosantonin  Oi5H„C103.  Formed  from 
santonin  and  chlorine-water  (Heldt,  A.  63,  34 ; 
Sestini,  BZ,  6,  202).  Crystalline.  Turns  yellow 
in  light. 

Si-chloro-santonin  O^^B.,filfl,.  Formed  by 
passing  01  for  a  long  time  through  water  con- 
taining santonin  in  suspension  (Sestini).  Groups 
of  small  plates  (from  alcohol).  Coloured  orange- 
red  by  alcoholic  potash. 

Tri-chloro-santonin  CsHiiClaO,.  [213°]. 
Monoclinlc  prisms,  not  coloured  by  sunshine,  m. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

(o)-metasantonin  0,5H,30s.  [161°].  (239°). 
S.V.S.  205.  [o]d  =  124°  in  chloroform  at  20°. 
Formed,  together  with  (i3)-metasantonin,  by 
boiling  santonic  acid  or  parasantonide  with 
HIAq  and  P  (Cannizzaro,  O.  4,  446,  452;  8, 
318;  10,  461).  Trimetric  hemihedral  plates 
(from  ether).  Bextrorotatory.  Not  affected  by 
light.  Yields  0,5H„BrOa  [212°]  and  0,5H,8Br20, 
[184°]. 

(/3)-MetaBantonin  OisH.jOs.  [136°].  S.V.S. 
211.  [o]d  =  124°.  Formed  as  above.  Mono- 
clinic  crystals.  Yields  CuHuBrO,  [114°]  and 
0,5H,^rA[186°]. 

Fhotosantonin.  A  name  for  the  ethyl  ether 
of  the  (a) -lactonic  acid  of  photosantonio  acid  {v. 
supra). 

SAKTONOUS  ACID  0,5H2„03  i.e. 
C,„H3Me,(0H).CjH«.00,H?  [179°].  [a]„  =  74'' 
in  alcohol  at  20°.  Formed  by  boiling  santonin 
with  HIAq  and  P  (Cannizzaro  a.  Carnelutti,  B. 
12, 1574;  0. 12,  393;  13,  385).  White  needles, 
V.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  cold  water, 
sol.  NajGOjAq.  May  be  distilled  in  vacuo. 
Distilled  over  powdered  zinc  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  it  yields  di-methyl-naphthalene,  di- 
methyl-naphthol,  propylene,  and  a  little  xylene. 
On  heating  with  Ba(0H)2  above  360°  it  yields 
CO,,  CH4,  and  di-methyl-naphthol  0,2H„0H 
[135°],  which  yields  C„H„0Ma  [68°].  Converted 
by  heat  into  the  anhydride  of  isosautonous  acid, 
and,  finally,  into  di-methyl-naphthol  dihydride 
and  propionic  acid. 

Salts. — NaA'.  Needles,  ppd.  by  adding 
ether  to  its  alcoholic  solution.  V.  sol.  water. — 
BaA'2.— "AgA':  white  pp.,  quickly  turning  black. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.    [82"^. 

Ethyl  ether  BtA'.  [117°].  [o]i,  =  78°  in 
chloroform  or  67°  in  HOAo  at  20°.  White 
crystals,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Dextrorotatory. 
Converted  by  BzCl  into  C.aHisBzEtO,  [78°].  Na 
added  to  its  ethereal  solution  ppts.  CisHjgNaEtOa, 
whence  EtI  ptoduoes  C,5H,8Et203  [32°],  which 
on  saponification  yields  ethyl-santonous  acid 
0,5H,3Et0,  [116°],  [o]j,=  -1-75°  in  alcohol. 

IsosantonouB  acidCuHaiOj.  [155°].  Formed 
by  heating  santonoas  acid,  dissolving  the  re- 
sulting anhydride  io^N^QHAc^,  and  p|)g.  with 
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QClAq.  Got  also  by  heating  santonoua  acid  (1 
pt.)  with  Ba(OH)j  (3  pts.)  in  a  bath  of  molten 
lead  (Cannizzaro  a.  Carnelutti,  B.  12,  1574 ; 
G.  12,  400).  Small  plates,  si.  Bol.-  water,  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Inactive  to  light.  May  be 
distilled  m  vactio. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [125^.  Crystalline. 
BzCl  at  100°  yields  O.^Hi^zEtO,  [91°].  Na 
added  to  its  ethereal  solutions  gives  no  pp.,  but 
on  adding  alcohol  GisHigKaEtOj  is  thrown  down 
as  an  amorphous  powder,  readily  decomposed 
by  water.  The  Na  derivative  is  converted  by 
EtI  into  OisHijEtjOs  [54°],  whence  alcoholic 
potash  produces  CuHigEtOj  [143°],  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether. 

SAPONIFICATIOII.  The  conversion  of  the 
natural  fats  into  soap  (and  glycerin)  by  boiling 
with  alkalis.  In  a  more  general  sense  it  is  used 
to  denote  the  resolution  of  compound  ethers  into 
acids  and  alcohols.  In  the  widest  sense  it  is 
used  to  denote  the  production  of  an  acid  from  a 
neutral  substance  by  hydrolysis. 

SAPONIN  Cs2H,,0„  (Eoohjeder,  Z.  [2]  3, 
632) ;  C„H,„0,„  (Stutz,  A.  218,  231) ;  CjA^O,, 
(Hesse,  A.  261,  373).  Strutkwn.  Oithagin. 
PoVygaUn.  PolygaUc  acid.  Senegin.  Agluooside 
occurring  in  the  common  soapwort  {Sa^ionaria 
officinalis)  (Sohrade,  N.  Journ.  d.  Chem.  8,  548), 
in  the  Oriental  soapwort  {Oypsophila  Struthium) 
(Bley,  A.  4,  283  ;  Bussy,  A.  7,  168),  in  quillaja 
bark  (0.  Henry  a.  Boutron-Charland,  J.  Ph.  4, 
249),  in  the  corncockle  {Agrostemma  6ithago) 
(Malapert,  J.  Ph.  [3]  10,  339 ;  Seharling,  A.  74, 
351 ;  Christophsohn,  Ar.  Ph.  [8]  6,  432,  461),  in 
the  root  of  Polygala  Senega  (BoUey,i4.  90,  211; 
91,  117),  and  in  many  other  plants.  White 
amorphous  powder,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether,  v.  e. 
sol.  water.  The  dilute  aqueous  solution  froths 
like  soap  when  shaken ;  the  lather  is  prevented 
by  addition  of  alcohol.  Impure  saponin  pro- 
duces sneezing.  Saponin  begins  to  turn  black 
at  145°  (Blyth),  but  does  not  melt  or  sublime 
when  heated.  Baryta  forms  amorphous 
(C,sHs„0,|,)2Ba(0H)2.  A  solution  of  saponin  is 
ppd.  by  lead  acetate.  Decomposed  by  boiling 
dilute  acids  into  sapogenin  and  sugar  C,H,jO|, 
([a]„  =  52°  at  25°)  (Eoohleder  a.  Schwarz,  Site. 
W.  11,  339 ;  Overbeck,  N.  Br.  Arch.  77,  135 ; 
Sohiaparelli ;  cf.  Crawford,  Pharm.  Viertelj.  6, 
361 ;  Fliiokiger,  Ph.  [3]  8,  488). 

Acetyl  derivativesO,^H2sA.oflii,.  [161°]. — 
C„H,,Ao,0„.  [99°].-C„H^Ac,0„.  [137°].- 
C„H,,Ao„0„.  [84°]  (Stutz).-C,,H,,Ao,0„.— 
CjjH^AosO,,.  —  C3jHj„Ac,20„.  —  CsjH^AOijOj, 
(Hesse). 

Butyryl  derivative  Oi^^{Cj^fi)fli, 
(Stiitz) ;  C,jH„(C,H,0),0„  (Hesse).  [68°-72°]. 
According  to  SchiapareUi  (G.  13,  422 ;  Ph.  [3] 
14,  801),  saponin  obtained  from  soapwort  has 
the  formula  O^^fi,,,  is  laevorotatory,  [o]d=  -8 
at  20°,  yields  amorphous  Ba2H2(C82H520,s)j,  and 
is  split  up  by  boiling  dilute  H2SO4  into  glucose 
and  saponetin  C^dHjbOu. 

SAPOGENIN  C„HhOj.  Formed  by  hydro- 
lysis of  saponin.  Concentric  groups  of  needles 
(€rom  alcohol),  sol.  ether,  insol.  water.  From 
solution  in  dilute  potash  it  is  ppd.  by  cone. 
EOHAq  as  flocculent  potassium-saponin.  Pot- 
ash-fusion gives  acetic  and  butyric  acids  and  a^ 
eryetalUfle  oompojind[128'^. 


Ozysapogenin  C^H^sO,  is  obtained  by  tha 
action  of  HClAq  on  a  glucoside  present  in  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  Herniaria  (Barth  a.  Herzig, 
M.  10,  172). 

SAPPANIN,C,jH,„Oi.  Formed,  together  with 
resorcin  and  a  little  pyrocatechin,  by  fusing 
extract  of  sapan  wood  with  NaOH  (Schreder, 
B.  5,  572).  Crystallises  from  water  in  plates 
(containing  2aq),  nearly  insol.  cold  water,  v.  sol, 
alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  CHCI3.  Neutral  in  re- 
action. FeCl,  colours  its  aqueous  solution  red. 
NaOCl  gives  a  grass-green  colour.  May  be  dis- 
tilled. Pb(OAo)j  gives  a  yellowish  pp.  Eeducea 
hot  Fehling's  solution  and  ammoniaoal  AgNO,. 
HNO3  forms  tri-nitro-resorcin  (styphnic  acid). 
Tields  diphenyl  on  distillation  with  red-hot  zino- 
dust.  AcCl  gives  OijHjACiOj,  crystallising  from 
alcohol  in  prisms.  Br  and  HO  Ac  give  CijHsBrjO,, 
crystallising  from  dilute  alcohol  in  needles. 

SAPEINE  CsHisNj.  [From  (rairpiis,  putrid.] 
An  alkaloid  in  putrefying  flesh  (Gautier,  Bl.  [2] 
48,  13),  V.  Ptomaines. 

SASCINS  V.  Hyfoxakihine. 

SAECOLACTIG  ACID  v.  Lactic  Acm. 

SABCOLEMMA  v.  Muscle. 

SABCOSINE  V.  METHVIi-AMIDO-ACETia  ACID. 

SAECOSINIC  ACID  CaHjNOj.  [195°].  Oc- 
curs in  a  variety  of  shellac  known  as  Sonora 
gum  (Hertz,  /.  1876,  912).  White  silky  scales, 
V.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Cannot 
be  sublimed.  Converted  by  nitrous  acid  into 
lactic  acid.  Forms  salts  with  acids  and  bases. 
It  is  a  weaker  acid  than  alanine. 

SABCOSINUEIC  ACID  v.  vol.  iii.  p.  260. 

SABSAFABILLA  v.  FAnrLLm. 

SASSAFBAS  OIL.  Obtained  by  steam-dis- 
tillation from  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  root  of 
Laurus  sassafras  of  North  America;  Contains 
saffrole  (q.  v.)  and  a  terpens  C,,H„  (156°).  S.G. 
2  -835. 

SATIVIC  ACID  V.  Tetra-oxt-steaeio  acid. 

SATUBATION,  CAPACITY  OF.  When  a 
base  is  added  to  an  acid,  a  point  is  reached 
whereat  the  properties  of  the  base  are  neutralised 
by  those  of  the  acid,  and  the  properties  of  the 
acid  are  neutralised  by  those  of  the  base.  The 
compound  that  is  produced — a  salt — has  neither 
the  properties  of  the  acid  nor  the  properties  of 
the  base.  The  capacity  of  saturation  of  an  acid 
is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  a  base,  taken 
in  formula-weights,  which  must  be  added  to  the 
quantity  of  the  acid  expressed  by  its  formula  in 
order  to  form  a  normal  salt.  The  capacity  of 
saturation  of  a  base  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  formula-weights  of  an  acid  which  must  be 
added  to  a  formula-weight  of  the  base  in  order 
to  form  a  normal  salt.  .  The  study  of  the  capa- 
cities of  saturation  of  acids  and  bases  leads  to 
the  classiflcation  of  acids  as  monobasic,  dibasic, 
tribasic,  &o.,  and  of  bases  as  mono-acid,  di-aoid, 
tri-acid,  &a.  (v.  Acn>s,  vol.  i.  p.  49 ;  and  Acms, 
Basicity  OP,  vol.  i.  p.  51).  The  notion  of  equi- 
valency also  arises  from  the  study  of  the  capa- 
cities of  saturation  of  acids  and  bases  {v.  vol.  ii. 
p.  446). 

When  chlorine  combines  with  potassium,  one 
atom  of  the  metal  is  saturated  by  one  atom  of 
the  halogen;  but  three  atoms  of  chlorine  are 
required  to  saturate  a  single  atom  of  bismuth  or 
antimony,  The  notion  of  a  definite  capacity  of 
saturation  Ijas  b$eii  e:&^ended  fr9m|hc  acids^nd 
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baaei  to  the  atoms  of  the  elementa.  The  develop- 
ment of  thia  conception  leads  to  the  hypotheses 
of  valency  and  atom-linking  (v.  Classification, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  213-215 ;  Equivalenot,  vol.  ii.  p.  446 ; 
and  FoBMULSi,  vol.  ii.  p.  572).      M.  M.  P.  M. 

SAVINE  OIL.  Oleum  SabincB.  The  essen- 
tial oU  from  Juniperus  Sabina  contains  a 
sesquiterpene  OijH^j,  -which  has  a  crystalline 
hydrochloride  C,5H2j2HCl  [118°]  (Wallach,  A. 
238,  82). 

SAVOBY.  Essence  of  savory  (from  Satureja 
montana)  contains  40  p.o.  carvacrol  (232°)  and 
two  terpenes  (174°)  and  (183°)  (Haller,  C.  B. 
94, 132).  The  oil  from  Satureja  hortensis  con- 
tains 20  p.c.  oymene,  50  p.c.  carvacrol,  a  terpene 
(179°).  S.G.  i£  '855,  and  avery  small  quantity 
of  a  phenol  which  differs  from  carvacrol  in  not 
being  extracted  by  ether  frem  its  dilute  alkaline 
solution,  and  yields  a  phosphate  [69°]  (Jahns, 
B.  15,816). 

SCAIOIONY.  A  purgative  gum-resin  com- 
posed of  the  dried  milky  juice  of  Comiolvulus 
scarmnonia  and  of  other  species  of  Cotmolvulus. 
It  is  purified  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  neutralising 
the  alkaline  filtrate  by  dilute  H^SO,,  filtering, 
and  evaporating  (Ferret,  Bl.  [2]  28,  522).  It 
contains  jalapin  (§.  v.). 

SCAWDIUm.  Sc.  At.  w.  44.  Mol.  w.  un- 
known. The  oxide  of  a  new  element  was 
isolated  in  1879  by  Nilson  (B.  12,  554)  from 
eiixenite  and  gadoUmte ;  the  same  oxide  was 
obtained,  about  the  same  time,  by  Gleve,  also 
from  Scandinavian  minerals  {Bl.  [2]  31,  486 
[1879]).  The  name  scandiwm  was  given  to  the 
metal  of  the  new  earth  by  Nilson  to  denote  the 
locality  of  the  minerals  from  which  the  oxide 
had  been  obtained.  In  his  first  memoir  Nilson 
represented  scaudia  as  ScO,,  and  determined  the 
at.  w.  of  Sc  to  be  c.  170 ;  in  his  second  memoir 
(B.  13,  1439)  he  adopted  Cleve's  correction,  and 
formulated  the  pxide  as  Sc^O,,  and  gave  the 
at.  w.  of  the  metal  as  44.  The  element  scandium 
has  not  yet  been  isolated. 

Occurrence. —  ScjOj  is  found,  along  with 
yttria,  ytterbia,  &c.,  in  very  small  quantities 
in  a  few  rare  minerals — gadoUtdte,  keilhauite, 
yttroUtamte,  and  euxeniie.  From  4  kilos. 
gadolvmte  Cleve  obtained  -8  g.  ScjO,,  and  1-2  g. 
SCjOafrom  3  kilos.  yttrotitaniU. 

Preparation. — The  metal  has  not  been 
Isolated  (v.  Scandiuu  oxide,  infra). 

Detection. — So  salts  give  a  very  brilliant 
emission-spectrum,  rich  in  rays.  ThaUn 
{B.  12,  555)  gives  the  wave-lengths  of  the  most 
characteristic  lines  as  6304,  6079,  6037  in  the 
orange ;  5526  in  the  yellow  (very  marked) ; 
5031  in  the  green;  4415,  4400,  4374,  4325, 
4326,  4314,  and  4249  in  the  indigo  {v.  also  B.  A. 
1884.  440). 

Chemical  relations. — Ten  years  before  Nilson 
discovered  Sc,  MendeUeS  asserted  that  an 
element  would  be  found  in  the  group  of  which 
boron  is  the  first  member,  and  that  this  element 
would  resemble  B  and  Al.  To  this  unknown 
element  MendelfiefE  gave  the  name  ekaboron, 
and  he  stated  the  properties  of  the  element  and 
its  compounds  in  detail.  The  properties  of  the 
compounds  of  scandium  correspond  with  great 
closeness  with  those  of  MendelfiefE's  ekaboron 
{v.  tables  in  vol.  i.  p.  352  ;  cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  815). 
Jlie -properties  <ft  ekaboron  ^ere  arrived  at  by 


comparing  the  properties  of  pairs  of  elementa 
related  to  one  another,  as  regards  positions  in 
the  periodic  arrangement,  similarly  to  ekaboron 
and  its  atom-analogues.  The  relations  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  scheme  were  specially 
studied  by  Mendelfiefl : 
Eb:Al  =  Ca:Mg  =  Ti:Si  =  V:P  =  Or:S: 
Eb:B  =  Ca:Be  =  Ti:C  =  V:N  =  Cr:0  =  Mn:F. 

These  statements  mean,  the  relations  between 
the  properties  of  Eb  and  Al  are  similar  to  the 
relations  between  the  properties  of  Oa  and  Mg, 
&c.  For  a  brief  working  out  of  similar  rela- 
tions in  the  case  of  eka-aluminium  v.  Gallium 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  598-9).  Scandium  is  the  second 
even-series  member  of  Group  III.  It  follows  B, 
and  is  followed  by  Y,  La,  and  Yb  in  the  even 
series  of  this  group.  Sc  resembles  Al  in  many 
respects,  but  tbe  difference  between  these  ele- 
ments is  shown,  among  other  ways,  in  the  fact 
that  the  double  sulphate  of  Sc  and  K — 
8c2(SOJ,.3K2S04 — is  not  an  alum  {v.  Eabihs, 
METALS  OF  THE  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  424). 

Scandium,  chloride  of,  -Sc0l3(?).  White 
hygroscopic  needles  separate  on  evaporating  a 
solution  of  the  oxide  in  HClAq  to  a  ayiup ;  HGl 
is  given  off  on  heating,  and  an  oxychloride 
remains  as  a  white  powder  (Gleve,  l.c.). 

Scandium,  oxide  of,  So^O,.  (Scanaia.)  Pre- 
pared by  ppg.  solutions  of  So  salts  by  NHjAq, 
washing  the  white,  gelatinous,  very  bulky  pp.  of 
hydrated  oxide,  drying  at  100°,  and  then  heating 
strongly ;  also  obtained  by  heating  to  redness  So 
nitrate,  sulphate,  or  oxalate.  A  white,  light 
powder,  resembling  MgO;  sol.  in  hot  cone. 
HjSO^Aq  or  HNOsAq.  S.G.  3-864  (Nilson  a. 
Pettersson,  B.  13,  1461).  S.H.  from  0°  to  100° 
=  •153  (N.  a.  P.). 

Scandia  is  best  obtained  from  .  euxemte. 
The  finely-powdered  mineral  is  fused  with 
EHSO4,  the  product  is  dissolved  in  cold  water, 
and  ppd.  by  NHjAq,  the  pp.  is  dissolved  in 
HNOjAq,  the  solution  is  boiled  for  some  time, 
filtered  from  any  pp.  which  forms,  and  ppd.  by 
oxalic  acid ;  the  ppd.  oxalates  are  dried,  heated 
strongly,  washed  with  hot  water  to  remove  the 
E2GO3,  dissolved  in  HNOjAq,  and  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  heated  till 
it  melts ;  the  fused  nitrates  are  treated  with 
water,  when  a  pp.  forms,  consisting  of  oxide  of 
Thwith  small  quantities  of  oxides  of  Ge,  U,  and 
Fe ;  the  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  nitrates  are  partly  decomposed  by  heating, 
and  then  treated  with  water ;  the  residue,  which 
contains  a  basic  nitrate  of  Sc,  is  evaporated  with 
HNOjAq,  and  the  residue  is  again  heated  -for 
some  time,  treated  with  water,  and  the  insoluble 
evaporated  with  HNOsAq,  and  so  on.  This 
process  separates  didymia,  yttria,  and  terbia,  the 
nitrates  of  which  earths  are  not  so  readily  de- 
composed by  heat  to  basic  nitrates  as  So 
nitrate  is.  By  repeating  this  process  68  timea 
Nilson  (B.  13,  1442)  obtained  a  nitrate  solution 
which  showed  no  absorption  bands,  and  con- 
tained  only  salts  of  Sc  and  Yb.  The  solution"  of 
Sc  and  Yb  nitrates  ia  evaporated  with  cone. 
HjSD,,  saturated  KjSO,Aq  is  added,  the  salt 
Sc2(SO<)3.3K2SO<  which  separates  (Yb  sulphate 
remains  in  solution)  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
ppd.  by  NHjAq ;  the  ppd.  SojOs.eHjO  is  washed 
and  dissolved  in  HNO^q,  and  Sc  oxalate  is 
ppd.  by  oxalic  ftcid ;  tie  ppd.  oxalate  is  washed, 
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dried,  and  decomposed  by  heat.  The  Sc^O, 
thus  obtained  contains  only  traces  of  ytterbia, 
which  may  be  removed  by  transforming  the  earths 
into  nitrates,  heating  for  some  time,  treating 
with  water,  again  transforming  the  insoluble  into 
nitrate,  and  so  on. 

Scandium,  salts  of  (Nilson,  Z.c. ;  Gleve,  l.c. ;  also 
C.iJ.  89,419).  AfewsaltsofSchave  been  prepared; 
they  are  white  solids,  resembling  the  salts  of  Al. 
The  sulphate  forms  a  double  salt  with  KjSO,, 
yiz.  Sc^lSO^jj.SKjSOj,  which  is  not  an  alum. 
The  salts  which  have  been  isolated  are  nitrate, 
oxalate,  selenites,  sulphate,  and  double  sulphates 
of  NH<,  K,  and  Na.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SCATOLE  V.  Methyij-indole. 
SCHEELE'S  GBEEX.    Commercial  name  for 
CuHAsOa ;  V.  Coppeb  absbnites,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 

SCHEIBLEB'S  BEAGENT.  Composed  of 
sodium  tungstate  (100  g.),  sodium  phosphate 
(70  g.),  water  (500  o.c.)  and  a  little  nitric  acid 
{J.pr.  80,  211).    It  ppts.  alkaloids. 

SCHIFE'S  EEACTIOSS.  (a)  For  aldehydes': 
a  solution  of -a  rosaniline  salt,  bleached  by  SOj, 
is  coloured  purple-red  by  aldehydes.  (6)  For 
urea  :  a  purple  colour  with  furfuraldehyde  and 
HCl.  (c)  For  cholesterin;  a  red  colour  with 
cone.  HjSO,  followed  by  NH,. 

SCHXTLTZE'S  BEAGENT.  A  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sodium  phosphate  (4  pts.)  mixed  with 
SbClj  (1  pt.).  It  gives  a  white  pp.  with  alka- 
loids. 

SCHTJLZE'S  BEAGENT.  Dry  ZnCl^  (25  pts.), 
KI  (8  pts.),  water  (8-5  pts.),  and  sufficient  iodine 
to  be  dissolved  on  warming  for  a  short  time. 
Gives  a  blue  colour  vrith  cellulose. 

SCHWEIZEE'S  SOUTTION.  A  saturated 
solution  of  freshly  ppd.  Cu(0H)2  in  ammonia 
(of  20  p.c).  It  dissolves  silk,,  cotton  wool,  and 
linen. 

SCOPABIN  CjiHjjOjj.  Occurs,  together  with 
sparteine,  in  Spartium, :  scc^arium  (Stenhouse, 
.Tr.  1851,  422 ;  A.  78,  15).  Pale.yeUow  brittle 
mass,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  neutral.  Ppd.  as 
a  jelly  by  adding  HCl  to  its  cold  ammoniacal 
solution,  but  may  be  obtained  from  cold  alcohol 
in  crystalline  stars.  V.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  m. 
sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol.  Sol.  alkalis.  Its 
alkaline  solution  deposits  a  greenish-brown 
resin  on  boiling.  Bleaching-powder  colours  its 
solution  dark  green.  Br  gives  a  bluish-green 
colour.  HNO3  forms  picric  acid.  Potash-fusion 
gives  phloroglucin  and  protocatechuic  acid 
(HlasLwetz,  A.  138, 190). 

SCOPOLAMINE  CiXiNO^.  Hyoscme.  [53°] 
(Sdbmidt);  [55°]  (Hesse).  [o]d= -13-7°  in  al- 
cohol  at  15°.  All  alkaloid  occurring  in  the  root 
of  ScopoUa  atropoides  and  also  in  hyosoyamus 
seeds  (B.  Schmidt,  Ar.  Ph.  230,  207 ;  B.  25, 
2601;  cf.  Ladenburg,  A.  206,  299;  276,  345; 
B.  14, 1870;  25,  2388;  O.  Hesse,  A.  271,  100). 
Crystalline.  Not  affected  by  nitrous  acid.  It  is 
either  identical  with  hyoscine,  or  sometimes  con- 
founded with  that  alkaloid.  Decomposed  by 
baryta-water  into  atropio  acid  and  scopoline 
(pseudatropine,  oscme)  CgH„NOj  [110°]  (242° 
nncor.),  which  yields  B'HAuCl,  [225°],  B'JECjPtCl, 
[230°],  and  CgH,jBzNOj  [59°],  which  gives 
(C,H,^zNOJjHjPtCl,  [184°].  —  B'HBr  Sa^.  — 
B'HAuCl,.    [214°].— B'HC12aq.— B'HI. 

Acetyl  derivative  OijE^gAoNOi. 
r-B'SAuOl,. 


SCOPOLElNE  CijHjsNOj  (?).  Extracted  by 
alcohol  from  the  root  of  Scopolia  japonica 
(Eijkman,  B.  T.  C.  3,  173).  Crystals  (from 
OHCI3). 

SCOPOLETIN  C„H,„0,  (E.);    C,„HA    (T.) 

t.e.  CeH,(OMe)(OH)<^^;g^.      [198°    uncor.]. 

Occurs  in  the  root  of  Japanese  Belladonna 
(ScopoUa  japonica)  (Eijkman,  B,  T.  C.  3,  189 ; 
Takahashi,  0.  C.  1888,  1864).  Slender  needles 
or  prisms,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Poisonous.  Its  solutions  exhibit  blue 
fluorescence.  KOH  and  Mel  yield  C,„H,MeO, 
[144°]  identical  with  di-methyl-sesculetin,  and 
converted  by  Br  into  OuHjBrMeO,,  whence 
potash  forms  C„H,gOs,  an  acid  from  which 
dimethoxy-coumarin  0,„H,„03  [58°]  may  ba 
obtained.  Methyl-scopoletin  is  converted  by 
potash-fusion,  extracting  with  MeOH  and  heat- 
ing with  Mel  into  05H2(OMe),.CH:CH.002Ma 
[102°],  which  may  be  reduced  to'  the  acid 
CjH,(OMe)3CH2.CH2.COjH. 

Acetyl  derivative  CioH^cOj.    [176°]. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,„H,Bz04.^   [158°]. 

SCOPOLINOaHj,0,52aq(?).  [c.218°].  Occurs 
in  Scopolia  japonica  (Eijkman,  B.  T.  0.  3, 177). 
White  needles,  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol,  insol. 
ether  and  CHCI3.  Decomposed  by  heating  with 
dUute  acids  into  glucose  and  scopoletin.       ' 

SCUTELIABIN  OioHsOj.  [199°].  Occurs  in 
the  root  of  Scutellaria  Icmceolata  (Takahashi, 
O.  0.  1889,  ii.  100).  Flat  yellow  needles,  insol. 
cold  water,  v.  sol,  alcohol  and  ether,  sol.  NaOHAq 
and  NajCOjAq.  Does  not  reduce  Fehling'a 
solution.  Does  not  react  with  phenyl-hydrazine. 
Is  not  poisonous. 

SOYIIITE.  A  neutral  substance  resembling 
inosite,  occurring  in  cartilaginous  fishes  (Frericha 
a.  Stadeler,  J.pr.  73,  48). 

SEA  SALT.  Common  name  of  sodium 
chloride  {q.  v.  in  this  volume).  ^ 

SEA  WATEB  v.  Water  (in'this  volume). 

SEBACIC  ACID  C.jHijOi  i.e.  \gE^\(GO^)j. 
Ipondc  acid.  Pyrolio  acid.  Mol.  w.  202. 
[133°].  (295°  at  100  mm.)  (KrafEt,  B.  22,  816). 
B.  •!  at  17°;  2  at  100°  (Neison  a.  Bayne,  J. 
1874,  625).  H.Cp.  1,295,668  (Louguinine,  C.B. 
107, 597 ;  1,296,800  (Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  40, 202). 
H.F.  264,200  (S.). 

Formation. — 1.  Dry  distillation  of  oleic  acid 
or  of  fats  containing  oleiin  {Th&naxdi,Arm.Chim, 
39,  193;  Dumas  a.  P^ligot,  A.  Ch.  57,  332; 
Eedtenbaoher,  A.  35,  188).— 2.  By  distilling 
castor  oil  or  ricinoleic  acid  with  KOH  (Bonis,  A. 
80,  803  ;  97,  34.-3.  By  the  action  of  HNO3  on 
spermaceti,  stearic  acid  (Arppe,  il.  124,  98),con- 
volvulic  acid,  jalapin,  jalapio  acid  (Mayer,  A. 
83,  143 ;  95,  160).— 4.  One  of  the  products  ol 
the  distillation  of  crude  fatty  acids  in  a  current 
of  superheated  steam  (Cahours,  C.  B.  94,  610). — 
5.  The  ethyl  ether  is  formed  by  electrolysis  of 
C02Et.CH2.0Hi.CH2.CH,.C02K,  the  yield  being 
20  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  amount  (Crum  Brown 
a.  Walker,  A.  261,  120).— 6.  By  oxidation  of 
hendeoenoic  acid  by  HNO3  (Becker,  B.  11, 
1414). — 7.  By  reduction  of  tetracetylene  dicarb- 
oxylic  acid  G3(C02H)2  by  sodium-amalgam 
(Baeyer,  B.  18,  2271). 

Preparation. — Castor  oil  is  heated  with  cone. 
KOHAq  for  some  hours  at  40°,  and  the  resulting 
bard  criist  Qrvished,  dried,  and  hearted  in  an  irps 
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vessel  till  the  mass  begins  to  tarn  brown.  The 
prodnot  is  shaken  with  cold  water  and  the 
solution  ppd.  by  HCl  (Witt,  B.  7,  219). 

Properties. — White  needles  or  plates,  si.  sol. 
cold  water,  y.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Beddena 
litmus. 

Reactions. — 1.  HNOj  forms  succinic,  pimelio, 
and  adipio  acids  (Oarlet,  J.  Ph.  [3]  24,  176; 
Wirz,  A.  104,  280;  Arppe,  Z.  1865,  295;  cf. 
Schlieper,  A.  70,  121).— 2.  KMnO,  yields  suo- 
ciaio,  glutaric,  and  adipio  acids  (Carette,  G.  B. 
101,  1498). — 3.  Distillation  with  lime  yields 
deoinene  and  heptoic  aldehyde  (Petersen). 
Distillation  with  BaO  forms  octane.  —  4. 
MeOHa  at  300°  forms  ennoic  acid  (Mai,  B.  22, 
2138).— 5.  6'Z3/cenwat200°forms(OsH5(OH)j)jA", 
which  solidifies  at  -40°  (Berthelot,  A.  Oh.  [3] 
41,  293).— 6.  Brat  165°  forms  0,„H,5BrA  [115°], 
which  yields  Na^A",  KHA",  B'aA"  2aq, 
CaA"  2aq,  PbA",  Ag^A",  and  Me^A"  [50°]  (Glaus 
B.  20,  2882). 

Salts. — KjA':  crystalline  powder,  v.  sol. 
water. — KHA" :  minute  needles,  v.  sol.  water 
(Nelson,  O.J.  27, 301). — NajA,":  minute  crystals. 
— NaHA" :  crystalline  powder. — CaA"  (dried  at 
100°) :  thin  scales,  si.  sol.  water. — CaHjA";, : 
white  pp.,  si.  sol.  water. — BaH^A''^:  needles 
(from  water),  v.  sol.  water. — ^BaA" :  crystalline 
crusts,  V.  sol.  water.— SrA". — MgA":  white 
Vjfusts,  V.  sol.  water. — MgH2A"j :  needles,  v.  sol. 
water. — ZnA" :  white  pp.,  si.  sol.  water. — NiA". 
— CoA".— CoA"  2ac[.— PbA".-CuA"j  emerald- 
green  pp.— HgA" :  insoluble  pp. — HgjA" :  amor- 
phous powder. — AIH3A", :  white  powder,  v.  sol. 
hot  water. — ^Ag^A." :  white  powder,  v.  sol.  HNO3. 
—Aniline  salt  (PhNHJjH^A".  [134°].  Sil- 
very plates,  sol.  warm  water.  May  be  sublimed 
(Gehring,  0.  B.  104, 1451). 

Methyl  ether  Me^A".  [88°].  (288°) 
(Neison,  0.  J.  29,  314 ;  cf.  Oarlet,  C.  B.  37,  180). 

Pearly  crystals  (from  ether). 

Mono-ethyl  ether  EtHA".  Solidifies  at 
10°  as  snow-white  needles. 

Ethyl  ether 'Eit^A".  [e.  5°].  (308°  cor.). 
8.G.  H  -9682 ;  ||  -9605.  M.M.  14-496  at  14° 
(Perkm,  C.  J.  45,  518). 

Butyl  ether  (O^H^j^A".  (344°),  S.G. 
fi  -942  ;  15  •983.  Formed  by  the  action  of  gaseous 
HCl  on  a  mixture  of  sebacio  acid  and  biifcyl 
alcohol  at  150°  (Gehring,  O.B.  104, 1289, 1625). 
Oil,  misoible  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Chlorine 
in  sunlight  forms  {Cfil,)ik",  crystallising  in 
hexagonal  prisms  [172°]. 

Isoamyl  ether  {G^B.„)^".  (above  360°). 
S.G..  IS  .951.  Oil.  Alcoholic  NaOH  forms 
(05Hi,)HA",  which  solidifies  at  10°,  forming  a 
crystalline  mass,  splitting  up  at  325°  into  sebacio 
acid  and  (O^M^t)^".  Chlorine  in  excess  forms, 
in  160  hours,  (CsCl,,)^^'  [179°],  crystallising  in 
volatile  trimetric  prisms,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

Chloride  0,H,,(COCl)s,.  (220°  at  75  mm.). 
Formed  from  sebaoic  acid  (40  g.)  and  PCl5(85  g.) 
(Auger,  A.  Ch.  [6]  22,  361).  Thick  Uquid,  de- 
composed by  heat.  Benzene  and  AICI3  give 
0,H,„(C0.06H5)j  [89°]  and  CA.CO.0,H„.C0^ 
[79°]-  - 

Anhydride  C8H,„<5^0.  [78°].  Formed 

by  heating  the  Na  salt  with  the  chloride  (Auger, 
A.  Oh.  [6]  22,  362).  Minute  yellewjsji  crystals 
(from  benzene). 


Amide  0aH„(C0.NHj),.  Formed  from  tha 
ethers  and  NHjAq  (Eowney,  A.  82,  123  ;  Carlet, 
C.  B.  37,  128).  Groups  of  minute  needles, 
m.  sol.  hot  water. 

Amic  acid  CsH,5(C0jH)(C0NHj).  Formed 
from  EtHA"  and  NHjAq,  and  got  also  by  heating 
(NHJjA"  (Eowney,  O.  J.  4,  334;  Kraut,  J.  1868, 
858).    Crystalline,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  hot  water. 

Anilide  C,H,.(C0NPhH)2.  [198°]  (PelUz- 
zari,  A.  232,  147).  (above  860°).  Formed  by 
heating  sebacic  acid  (1  pt.)  with  aniline  (1  pt.) 
at  216°  (Gehring,  C.  B.  104, 1451 ;  cf.  Maillot, 
O.  B.  87,  787).  Scales  (from  alcohol),  v.  si.  sol. 
ether. 

.  Nitro-anilide  0sH,s(C0.NHCsH.,.N02)j. 
[116°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  HNO3  on  the 
anilide  (Gehring,  O.  B.  104,  1716).  Slender 
needles  (from  water).  Tastes  sweet.  May  be 
sublimed. 

Befwences. — Febcelob-    and    Oxt-sebacio 

ACID. 

SEBAOIST  V.  Deoinene. 
SEBACOXYI-AHIDO-BEITZOIG      ACID      v. 

Cabboxy-phenyl-sebaoamio  acid. 

S£BAOYL-DIB£NZAUIG  ACID  v.  Bebacyl 
derivative  of  m-AMino-BENzoia  acid. 

SELENATES.  Salts  of  selenio  acid  (HjSeOJ, 
Mj'SeO,  and  M'HSeO,.  These  salts  are  formed 
by  dissolving  metaUio  oxides,  hydroxides,  or 
carbonates  in  H^SeO^Aq;  the  more  insoluble 
selenates  are  formed  from  the  alkali  salts  by 
double  decomposition.  The  selenates  generally 
resemble,  and  on  the  whole  are  isomorphous 
with,  the  sulphates  (von  Gerichten,  A.  168, 
214).  The  selenates  generally  crystallise  with 
less  water  than  the  sulphates  under  the  same 
conditions  of  temperature  (Topsoe,  Ar.  Sc.  45, 
76).  , Selenates  are  generally  undecomposed  at 
red  heat ;  heated  in  H,  or  with  Na^COj,  or  C, 
they  give  selenides ;  boiled  with  HClAq,  they 
give  off  01  and  leave  SeOjAq.  For  the  crystal- 
lographic  measurements  of  selenates,  v.  Topsoe 
(Z.C.) ;  Topsoe  a.  Christiansen  (A.  Ch.  [4]  31) ; 
and  Fabre  (O.  B.  105,  114).  For  measurements 
of  the  specific  volumes  of  selenates,  v.  Fettersson 
(B.  9, 1559, 1676)  and  SchrSder  {J.  pr.  [2]  22,' 
432). 

AInmiulum  selenates.  The  normal  salt, 
Al2(Se04)3,  is  a  white  solid;  by  dissolving 
AIO3H3  in  HjSeOjAq,  and  evaporating.  Yields 
various  basic  salts  by  heating  with  AIO3H3  or  by 
partially  ppg.  the  normal,  salt  in  solution  by 
NHjAq.  Forms  alums  with  alkali  metal  selen- 
ates. For  accounts  of  these  alums  v.  Wohlwill 
(A.  114, 162) ;  Weber  (P.  108,  615) ;  Petterssou 
{B.  9, 1559, 1676) ; ,  Fabre  ,(0.  B.  105,  114).  For 
the  alums  formed  by  Aljj(Se04)3  and  sulphates  of 
alkali  metals,  and  by  selenates  of  alkali  metals 
with  Al,(S04)s  and  Cr2(SOj3,  v.  von  Gerichten 
(B.  6, 162). 

Ammonium  selenates.  The  normal  salt, 
(NHJjSeO^,  is  formed  by  neutralising  HjSeOjAq 
by  NHjAq  and  evaporating ;  it  seems  to  exist 
in  two  different  crystalline  forms  {v.  von  Lang, 
W.  A.  B.  45  (2nd  part),  109  ;  Topsoe,  ibid.  66, 
5).  When  heated,  it  gives  off  NH3  and  leaves 
the  acid  salt  (NHJHSeO,  (Cameroc  a.  Davy, 
C.  N.  38, 133).  This  acid  salt  is  also  formed  by 
adding  excesg  of  H^SeO^Aq  to  NHjAq   (Topsoe^ 
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Barium  selenate  BaSeO,.  A  white  salt, 
obtained  by  deoomposyig  an  alkali  selenate  by 
BaCljAg,  filtering,  and  washing.  Insol.  water 
and  HNOsAq ;  boiled  with  HClAq  gives  BaSeOj, 
which  dissolves.  S.G.  4-67  at  22°  (Sohafarik, 
J.  1863. 15 ;  Michel,  O.  B.  106,  878). 

Beryllium  selenate  BeSe04.4aq.  Ehombio 
crystals  (Topsoe,  W.  A.  B.  66,  5). 

Cadmium  selenate  CdSeO^.  2aq.  By  dis- 
solving CdO.asH^O  in  HjSeOjAq,  and  crystal- 
lising ;  lustrous,  rhombic  plates ;  S.G.  3'632 
(von  Hauer,  /.  pr.  80,  214).  Forms  dxiuhle  salts 
with  NH,  and  K  (TopsBe,  l.c. ;  von  H..  l.c. ;  von 
Gerichten,  B.  6,  162). 

Calcium  selenate  CaSe04.2aq.  Besembles 
CaSO,;  obtained  by  ppg.  KjSeOjAq  b^ 
Ca(N03)2Aq,  dissolving  in  cold  water,  and  ppg. 
by  heating  (von  Hauer,  Ix.).  Also  formed  by 
fusing  CaClj  with  KjSeO,  and  NaCl  (Michel, 
C.  B.  106,  878). 

-  Chromium  selenate.  Not  isolated.  Double 
salts,  which  are  alums,  are  known,  of  the  com- 
position Cr2(Se04)3.MjSe04. 24aq  (Wohlwill,  A. 
114,  162;  Fabre,  C.  B.  105,  114;  Pettersson,  B. 
6,  1466).  Alums  are  also  known  of  the  com- 
position Cr2(Se04)s.MjSOj.  24aq  (von  G.,  l.c.). 

Cobalt  selenate  CoSeO,.  7aq.  Hydrated  salts 
have  been  obtained  with  6aq  and  5aq  {v.  Mitsch- 
erlich,  P.  11,  327  ;  Topsoe,  W.  A.  B.  66,  5). 
Forms  double  sails  with  E^SeO,,  and  (NHJjSeO, 
(T.,  l.c. ;  von  G.,  l.c. ;  von  H.,  l.c.). 

Copper  selenate  CuSeOi.Saq.  Blue,  trans- 
parent, lustrous  crystals,  isomorphous  with  the 
sulphate.  By  dissolving  CuOzHj  in  H^SeO^Aq 
(Mitscherlioh,  P.  11,  330).  Forms  double  salts 
with  selenates  of  NHj,  K.  (Topsoe,  l.c. ;  von  G., 
l.c.) ;  also  with  Mg  and  Zn  selenates  (Wohl- 
will, I.e.). 

Didyminm  selenate  Di2(SeOi)3  (Cleve,  Bl.  [2] 
43,  362).  Also  with  5aq  (0.,  l.c.) ;  and  with  6aq 
(Frerichs  a.  Smith,  A.  191,  350)..  Forms  d!o«6Ze 
salts  with  NH4  and  E  selenates  (C,  l.c.). 

Iron  selenate  FeSe04.7aq  (Ferrous  selenate). 
By  evaporating,  in  H,  a  solution  of  Fe,  or 
FeCOj,  in  HjSeO^Aq ;  resembles  FeSO^.  7aq 
(Topsoe,  I.C.).  Obtained  by  WohlwiU  (A.  114, 
189)  with  5aq.  Forms  a  double  salt  with 
KjSeOi  (von  G.,  l.c.). 

Lanthanum  selenate  La2(Se04)3. 12aq  (F.  a. 
S.,  la.). 

lead  selenate  PbSeO,.  A  white  powder ;  by 
ppg.  KjSeOjAq  by  Pb(NOs)jAq,  (Sohafarik,  J. 
1863. 15). 

Magnesium  selenate  MgSeOj.  6aq.  White, 
monoclinio  crystals ;  isomorphous  with  the  sul- 
phate ;  S.G.  1-928  (Topsoe,  l.c.).  Forms  double 
salts  with  NH4  and  K  selenates  (T.,  l.c. ;  von 
G.,  J.C.). 

Nickel  selenate  NiSeO^.  aq.  By  evaporating 
solution  of  NiOOj  in  HjSeOiAq  (Mitscherlioh, 
l.c. ;  Wohlwill,  Ix.),  Forms  double  salts  with 
selenates  of  NH4  and  K  (von  G.,  l.c. ;  von  Hauer, 
J.^jr.  80,214).' 

Mercury  selenates.  1.  Mercuric  selenate, 
HgSeO,.  By  digesting  HgO  with  H^SeOjAq,  or 
by  adding  excess  of  H^SeOiAq  to  mercuric 
acetate,  and  evaporating ;  a  yellowish-white 
solid.  Decomposed  by  water,  giving  a  basic  salt 
HgSeOj.  2HgO  (Cameron  a.  Davy,  Trans.  I.  28, 
137).    2.  Mercuroifs  selenate,  HgjSeO^ ;  by  ppg. 


HgNOjAq  by  KjSe04Aq  (C.  a.  D.,  lo.).    With 
NHsAq  forms  (NHg2),Se04. 2aq. 

Potassium  selenates.  The  normal  salt, 
K^SeOt,  is  obtained  by  fusing  Se,  KjSeO,,  or 
native  lead  selenide,  with  KNO3,  dissolving  in 
hot  water,  allowing  to  cool  partly,  pouring  ofE 
from  excess  of  KNO,  which  separates,  and  col- 
looting  the  crystals  which  separate  from  the 
mother-Uquor.  Equally  sol.  hot  and  cold 
water  (Mitscherlioh,  P.  9,  623 ;  11, 327).  Closely 
resembles  KjSO,.  The  acid  salt  KHSe04  is 
obtained  like,  and  closely  resembles,  KHSO4 
(M.,  I.C.).  KjSeOi  forms  many  double  salts; 
with  MSO4,  M=  Od,  Co,  Ou,  Fe,  Mn,  Hg,  and 
Zu  (von  Gerichten,  B.  6, 162) ;  with  AySe04)3 
and  Crj(Se04)3,  the  compounds  being  alums 
(von  G.,  l.c. ;  Pettersson,  B.  9,1559, 1676  ;  Schro- 
der,  J.pr.  [2]  22,  432;  Fabre,  C.  B.  105, 114). 

Silver  selenate  Ag^SeOj.  Similar  to,  and 
isomorphous  vrith,  AgjSOi  (Mitscherlioh,  l.c.).    , 

Sodium  selenate  Na2Se04.  Prepared  like 
KjSeOi ;  separates  with  lOaq  when  crystallised 
below  40°  (M.,  l.c.). 

Strontium  selenate  SrSe04.  Obtained  by 
fusing  SrCL,  with  NaCl  and  an  alkali  selenate ; 
S.G.  4-23.  Exactly  resembles  celestine  in  crys- 
tallographic  and  optical  properties  (Michel,  C.i2. 
106,  878). 

Thallium  selenate  Tl2Se04.  By  dissolving 
TI2CO3  in  HjSeOjAq,  and  evaporating.  Forms, 
white,  prismatic  needles,  isomorphous  with 
K2Se04 ;  si.  sol.  cold  water ;  insol.  alcohol  or 
ether'  (Kuhhnann,  Bl.  1864  [1]  330 ;  Oettinger, 
Zeit.  OJiem.  Pharm,._186i.  440).  Forms  double 
salts,  which  are  akims,  with  Al2(Se04)3  and  with 
Cr3(Se04)s  (Fabre,  C.  B.  105,  114). 

Zinc  selenate  ZnSe04. 7aq.  Various  hydrates 
are  known  (v.  Mitscherlioh,  P.  11, 326 ;  12, 144 ; 
Topsoe,  1.0.).  Forms  a  double  salt  with  Tl^SeOj 
(Werther,  Bl.  1865  [1]  60) ;  also  with  K^SO^ 
(von  Gerichten,  B.  6,  162). 

THIOSELENATBS  M'^SeSOj.  {SelenotMo- 
sulphates.  SelenosuVphates.)  Solutions  of  the 
normal  alkali  sulphites  dissolve  Se,  forming 
these  salts.  The  acid  has  not  been  isolated. 
The  salts  correspond  with  the  thiosulphates,  S 
being  replaced  by  Se. 

Potassium  thioselenate  K2SeS03.aq.  Formed 
by  ■  mixing  KjSeAq  with  SO^Aq  (Cloez,  Bl.  3, 
112 ;  [2]  4,  419).  Better  prepared  by  digesting 
KjSOjAq  with  excess  of  Se,  filtering  the  cold 
liquid  from  Se,  and  concentrating  without  heat ; 
crystals  of  K^SO,  mixed  with  K^SeSjOj  (ti.  infra) 
separate,  and  K2SeS03  crystallises  from  the 
mother-liquor  (Clo6z,  l.c.;  Eathke,  J.pr.M,  1). 
White,  lustrous,  six-sided  tablets ;  deliquescent 
in  moist  air;  effloresce  over  H2SO4.  Decom- 
posed rather  easily  by  heat,  giving  E  poly- 
selenides ;  cold  water  separates  Se,  and  forms 
KjSeSjOj  (v.  infra) ;  acids  evolve  SO^  and  sepa- 
rate Se ;  BaCl^Aq  ppts.  BaSOj  and  Se  from  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt;  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  AgjO  forms  AgjSe  and  E^SO^Aq  on 
heating. 

DITHIO  -  TEISELENATES  Mi^SeS.O.- 
{Selenotrithionates.)  These  salts  may  be  re- 
garded as  derived  from  trithionates  (Mi^SjOg)  by 
replacing  S  by  Se ;  as  the  salts  M2S3O,  are  called 
trithionates,  so  the  salts  Mi2Se30,  might  be 
called  triselenates  if  they  were  isolated,  and  the 
salts  M'jS^jSeO,  may  be  called  dithio-triselenateg. 
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fotassinm  dithio-triselenate  EjSeSjOu. 
This  salt  is  formed  in  the  preparation  of  potas- 
sium thioselenate  (v.  sitpra);  if  KHSO,  is 
present  in  the  K^SOj  used  considerable  quan- 
tities of  KjSeSjOo  are  produced  (Eathke,  J.  pr. 
95,  1).  It  is  also  obtained  by  mixing  EjSeSOa 
"with  excess  of  K^SOa  and  cone.  HjSeOjAq. 
Forms  lustrous,  greenish-yellow,  monoolinio 
prisms,  isomorphous  with  KjSjOa ;  stable  in 
air ;  sol.  water  without  change  (Eathke,  J.  jpr. 
[2]  1,  33).  Acids  evolve  BO^  and  ppt.  Se,  on 
warming ;  ammoniacal  solution  of  Ag^O  ppts. 
AgjSe,  forming  also  KjSOiAq  and  H^SOiAq. 

Sithio-triselenic  acid,  EjSeSjOg,  is  said  to 
be  present  in  the  solution  obtained  by  the  action 
of  excess  of  SOj  on  SeO^Aq  (Schulze,  J.  pr.  [2] 
,32,  390).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SELEITHTDBIC  ACID  H^Se ;  v.  HTDBOOEit 
SELBNiDE,  vol.  ii.  p.  724, 

SELENIC  ACID  H^SeO^.  Mol.  w.  not  de- 
termined. S.G.  2-9508  at  15° ;  S.G.  of  super- 
fused  acid,  2-60S3  at  16°  (Cameron  a.  Macallan, 
Pr.  46, 13).  Melts  at  58° ;  the  molten  acid  may 
be  cooled  below  5°  without  solidifying  (C.  a.  M., 
l.c.\.  H.P.  [Se,0',Aq]  =  76,660;  [SeO^Aq,0] 
=20,500  {Th.  2,  279). 

Formation. — 1.  By  passing  01  into  H^SeOjAq, 
and  evaporating. — 2.  By  fusing  Se  or  SeOj  with 
KNO3,  ppg.  BaSeO,  from  solution  of  the  fused 
mass,  decomposing  by  KjCOj,  filtering  from 
BaCOa,  neutralising  any  K2CO3  present  by 
HNOjAq,  ppg.  PbSeO,,  and  decomposing  this 
salt  by  H^S  (von  Gerichten,  A.  168,  214).— 
3.  By  heating  Se  with  HNOjAq,  boiling  with 
HClAq  (to  reduce  any  H^SeOi  to  HjSeOj),  ppg. 
traces  of  HjSOj  by  adding  a  little  Ba(N0s)2Aq, 
filtering'  from  BaSOj,  neutralising  by  NazCOa, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  heating  to  dull  redness, 
boiling  with  HNOjAq,  ppg.  PbSeO,  by  addition 
of  Pb(N03)2Aq,  and  decomposing  by  H^S  (Fabian, 
A.  Suppl.  1,  241).  —  4.  By  fusing  SeO^  with 
excess  of  KNO5,  boiling  with  HNOaAq,  ppg. 
CaSeOj  by  addition  of  Ca(N03)2Aq,  decomposing 
the  OaSeOi  by  addition  of  CdC204,  and  decom- 
posing the  CdSeOj  so  obtained  by  HjS  (von 
Hauer,  /.  pr.  80,  214).— 5.  By  adding  AgNOj  or 
Ag2C03  to  a  solution  of  pure  SeOj  in  water, 
digesting  the  ppd.  AgjSeOj  with  water  and  a 
slight  excess  of  Br,  filtering  from  AgBr,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate,  which  contains  H^SeOi 
(Thomsen,  B.  2,  598).  —  6.  By  oxidising 
H2Se03Aq  by  KjCrOjAq,  PbO^,  or  MnOj  (Wohl- 
will,  A.  114, 169, 176). 

Prepa/ration.—Se02ia heated  tiU  sublimation 
begins ;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  andBaOAq 
is  added  so  long  as  a  few  drops,  when  filtered, 
continue  to  give  a  pp.  with  BaOAq ;  the  filtered 
liquid  is  now  free  from  BLjSOi  and  HjSeO„  it  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residual  SeOj  is 
heated  till  it  sublimes  (Thomsen,  B.  2,  598). 
The  pure  SeO,  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in 
water,  excess  of  AgNO,Aq  is  added,  the  ppd. 
AgjSeOa  is  washed  with  water  and  shaken  with 
water  and  Br— at  first  Br  is  added,  and  then 
BrAq  till  the  liquid  shows  a  faint  orange  colour; 
the  liquid  filtered  from  AgBr  contains  only 
H2Se04,  it  is  evaporated  and  treated  as  described 
hereafter  (T.,  l.c.).  Another  method  consists  in 
neutralising  the  solution  of  pure  SeO^  by 
pjCOj,  evaporating  tp   dryness,  fusing  with  a 


little  KNOs  for  some  time,  dissolving  in  watsf, 
slightly  acidifying  with  HN03Aq,  boiling  for 
some  time  to  decompose  any  nitrite  present, 
allowing  to  cool,  adding  Pb(N03)2Aq,  washing 
the  ppd.  PbSeO,,  suspending  this  salt  in  water, 
and  decomposing  it  by  a  rapid  stream  of  H^S  ; 
the  filtered  liquid  is  then  evaporated  (von 
Gerichten,  A.  168,  214). 

The  solution  of  HjSeOjis  concentrated  by  eva- 
poration in  an  open  dish  on  a  water-bath  so  long 
as  water  passes  off ;  an  acid  containing. 0.  83-84 
p.c.  HjSeOj  is  thus  obtained ;  this  acid  is  placed 
in  a  small  flask  connected  with  a  short  wide  tube 
containing  solid  KOH,  which  is  connected  with  a 
large  U  tube  also  containing  solid  KOH  ;  the  U 
tube  is  connected  with  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  or  with  a  vessel  in  connection  with  a  good 
water-pump.  The  air  is  pumped  out  of  the 
apparatus,  and  when  a  good  vacuum  is  obtained 
the  small  flask  is  heated  to  100°  so  long  as  acid 
distils  over  (this  is  known  by  the  KOH  effervescing 
slightly,  as  ordinary  KOH  contains  KJCO^) ; 
the  temperature  is  then  raised  to  180°  (an  oil- 
bath  being  used  to  heat  the  flask),  and  heating 
at  this  temperature  is  continued  so  long  as  acid 
distils  off ;  as  soon  as  the  potash  ceases  to  be 
acted  on  the  heating  is  stopped  and  the  flask  is 
at^  once  cooled  ;  a  very  good  vacuum  must  be 
maintained  throughout  the  process.  HaSeO, 
crystallises  as  the  flask  is  cooled.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  HjSeOjAq  should  be  evaporated  thus  at  a 
time  (Cameron  a.  Macallan,  Pr.  46,  13). 

Properties. — A  white  crystalline  solid,  crystal- 
lising in  long  hexagonal  prisms,  and  melting  at 
58°  to  a  colourless  oily  liquid-  The  liquid  acid 
may  be  cooled  below  5°  without  solidifying  if  it 
is  not  stirred ;  a  crystal  of  H2Se04  dropped  into 
the  liquid  causes  it  to  solidify  at  once,  the  tem- 
perature rising  to  58°.  The  liquid  acid  is 
specifically  lighter  than  the  solid  {v.  data  at 
beginning  of  article)  (C.  a.  M.,  l.c.).  H^SeO,  is 
very  hygroscopic ;  it  mixes  with  water,  with"  pro- 
duction of  heat. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  Cameron 
and  Macallan  (Z.c.) : — 


P.O. 

S.a.  H^SeO^Aq 

P.O. 

S.G.  H^SeO. 

H,SeO. 

atl5» 

H.SeO. 

at  15° 

99-73 

2-6083 

90 

2-3848 

99-5 

2-6051 

89 

2-3568 

99-0 

2-5975 

88 

2-3291 

98-5 

2-5863 

87 

2-3061 

98-0 

2-5767 

86 

2-2795 

97-5 

2-5695 

85 

2-2558 

97 

2-5601 

84 

2-2258 

96 

2-5388 

83 

2-1946 

95 

2-5163 

82 

2-1757 

94 

2-4925 

81 

2-1479 

93 

2-4596 

80 

2-1216 

92 

2-4322 

79 

2-0922 

91 

2-4081 

73-5 

1-9675 

Reactions.— 1.  With  water  much  heat  is  pro- 
duced, and  hydrates  are  probably  formed  (v, 
infra,  Hydrates  of  selemc  acid).  HjSeO,  acts 
as  a  dehydrating  agent,  similarly  tp  H2SO4 
(0.  a.  M.,  I.C.). — 2.  Heated  in  vaciM  begins  to 
decompose  into  0,  HjO,  and  SeOj  at  0.  200° ;  the 
water  formed  dilutes  the  remaining  acid,  which 
then  distils  over.  When  dilute  H^SeOiAq  'is 
heated  at  ordinary  pressv/re  water  distils  off  till 
temperature  riges  to  §05°,  when  tlie  acid  has  the 
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composition  H^SeOj.HjO ;  traces  of  HjSeO^  then 
distil  over ;  at  260°  white  fumes  of  HjSeOi  come 
off.  When  HjSeOi  is  strongly  heated  at  the 
ordinary  pressure,  some  of  it  is  decomposed  to 
SeO:,  0,  and  H^O ;  the  remaining  acid  is  diluted 
by  the  water  till  a  dilute  acid  distils  off 
(C.  a.  M.,  Z.c.).— 3.  Dilute  HaSeOjAq  dissolves 
many  metals,  with  evolution  of  H ;  warm  cone, 
acid  dissolves  copper  and  gold,  with  partial  re- 
duction to  H^SeOs. — 4.  Digestion  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  reduces  HjSeOiAq  to  EjSeOgAq,  with 
evolution  of  CI;  the  acid  is  not  reduced  by 
sulphur  dioxide  noi  \>j  sulphuretted  hydrogen. — 
5.  Sulphur  reacts  with  liquid  H2Se04  at  c.  60°, 
forming  a  deep-blue,  very  unstable  substance 
{?  SeSO,)  which  decomposes  to  SOj  and  H^SeOj 
(C.  a.  M.,  I.C.). — 6.  Selemon dissolves  in  H^SeO,, 
giving  a  green  unstable  substance — ?  Se20j 
(C.  a.  M.,  I.C.). — 7.  Tellurium  dissolves  in  HjSeO,, 
forming  a  reddish  body,  probably  TeSeO, 
(0,  a.  M.). — 8.  Heated  with  phosphoric  anhy- 
d/ride,  SeO^  is  given  off ;  but  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture crystals  were  obtained  which  C.  a.  M.  think 
were  SeO,. 

Hydrates  op  selenio  acid.  The  mono- 
hydrate  HjSeOj.HjO  was  obtained  by  C.  a.  M. 
(2.C.)  by  diluting  HjSeOi  to  88'96  p.c,  freezing  at 
—  23°,  melting  and  re-crystallising  by  freezjng 
several  times.  This  hydrate  forms  long  needles, 
melting  at  25°,  and  remaining  liquid  even  50° 
below  its  melting-point  j  Pickering  {prm.  comm.) 
gives  melting-point  as  16-6°.  S.G.  of  solid 
hydrate  =  2-6273  at  15° ;  S.G.  of  Buperfused 
hydrate  =  2-3557  at  15°.  0.  a.  M.  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  other  hydrates  as  solids. 
For  salts  of  H^SeO,  v.  Selenates,  p.  433. 

M.  M.  P.  M, 

SELEmSES.  Se  combines  with  most  metals 
when  heated  with  them.  Se  also  combines  with 
many  non-metals,  e.g.  with  B,  Br,  01,  F,  H,  I, 
0,  Ff  and  S.  Many  metalUo  selenides  are 
formed  by  heating  the  elements  together  (Uels- 
mann,  A.  116,  122;  Schneider,  A.  97,  192; 
Little,  A.  112,  211) ;  also  by  the  interaction  of 
Se  and  metallic  salts  (Schneider,  P.  127,  642 ; 
Potilitzin,  B.  12,  697) ;  sometimes  by  the  inter- 
action of  Se  and  metallic  sulphides  at  high 
temperatures  (P.,  l.e.).  For  thermal  data  regard- 
ing the  formation  of  many  metallic  selenides  v. 
Fabre  (0.  B.  102, 1469 ;,  103, 269, 345).  Selenides 
of  th*  alkali  metals  are  sol.  water ;  they  are 
formed  by  saturating  the  hydroxides  in  water 
by  HjSe  (Fabre,  C.  R.  102,  613),  by  reducing 
the  selenites  by  C  (Wohler  a.  Dean,  A.  97, 1), 
by  reducing  selenates  by  H  at  200°  (Fabre,  0.  iJ. 
102,  1469),  and  by  heating  the  elements  to- 
gether (Uelsmann,  A.  116, 122).  The  selenides 
of  metals  other  than  the  alkali  metals  are  insol. 
water.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SELENION.  Se.  (Selenium.)  At.  w.  78-8. 
Mol.  w.  157-6  {v.  infra).  M.P.  217°  for  crystal- 
line variety  (Hittorf,  P.  84,  214 ;  Draper  a. 
Moss,  C.  B.  33, 1 ;  v.  Action  of  heat  on  seUmonX. 
Boils  at  676°-683°  (Oarnelley  a.  Williams,  0.  J. 
35,  568).  S.G.  c.  4-7  crystalline ;  o.  4-3  amor- 
phous (for  more  details  v.  description  of  varieties 
of  Se,  infra).  V.D.  Ill  at  860°,  92  at  1040°,  82 
at  1420°  (Deville  a.  Troost,  C.  B.  49,  239 ;  56, 
891).  S.H.  crystalline  -20°  to  +7°  =  -0732,  crys- 
talline 20°  to  98°  =  -0762,  amorphous  -  27°  to  +  8° 
=  •0746,  amorphous  19°  to  87''=-XQ36  <Eegnault, 


A.  Ch.  [3]  46,  257).  C.E.  vitreous  at  40* 
=  -0000368  (Fizeau,  0.  B.  68, 1125 ;  cf.  Spring, 

B.  14,  2580).  For  E.G.  v.  infra.  /iA  =  2-654, 
/la  =  2-692,  /ii  =  2-98  (v.  Sirks,  P.  143,  429). 
For  emission  and  absorption  spectra  v.  B.  A. 
1884.  440.  H.O.  [86,00  =  57,080;  [Se,0»,Aq] 
=  66,160 ;  [Se,0',Aq]  =  76,660  (Th.  2,  274)-. 

Historical.— la  1817  BerzeUus  (S.  23,  309) 
obtained  a  new  element  from  the  crystals 
formed  in  the  leaden  chamber  of  a  Bulphuria 
acid  works  at  Gripsholm  in  Sweden ;  as  the  new 
element  was  found  to  resemble  tellurium  (dis- 
covered in  1798  by  Eapstock),  Berzelius  gave  it 
the  name  selenion  ((rE\^vri  =  the  moon).  As  Se 
is  distinctly  a  non-metallic  element,  and  as  the 
termination  um  is  characteristic  of  the  names 
of  metals,  it  seems  altogether  improper  to  use 
the  name  selenium  rather  than  selenion. 

Occv/rrence. — In  small  quantities  uncombined 
with  other  elements ;  in  combination  vrith  various 
metals,  such  as  Bi,  Cu,  Fb,  Hg,  Ag,  generally 
along  vrith  sulphur.  Most  selenion-contain- 
ing  metallic  sulphides  are  very  poor  in  Se ;  but 
certain  selenides  from  the  Argentine  Bepublio 
contain  from  29  to  48-5  p.c.  Se,  combined  with 
Ou,  Pb,  and  Ag.  Minerals  containing  Se  are 
fairly  widely  distributed,  but  occur  only  in  small 
quantities  (Stromeyer,  S.  43,  452 ;  Maolvor, 
O.  N.  56,  251 ;  Nordstrom,  B.  12, 1723 ;  Pisani, 

C.  B.  88,  391 ;  Hensler  a.  Klinger,  B.  18,  2556 ; 
Stelzner,  J.  1874.  1234).  When  sulphides  which 
contain  Se  are  roasted,  the  Se  condenses  in  the 
flues.  The  deposits  that  form  in  sulphuric  acid 
chambers  often  contain  Se ;  and  many  specimens 
of  the  acid  also  contaih  this  element.  Com- 
mercial HOlAq  sometimes  contains  Se,  derived 
from  the  H^SO^  used  in  making  the  HClAq 
(Kemper,  J.  1860.  84;  Nilson,  B.  7,  1719; 
Lamy,  G.  B.  74,  1285 ;  Scheurer-Eestner,  0.  B. 
74,  1286 ;  Personne,  O.  B.  74,  1199 ;  Drink- 
water,  An.  8,  63). 

Formation. —  1.  By  passing  SO,  into 
HjSeOaAq;  HjSeOsAq  +  280,  +  BjO 
=  2H2S0^-^Se. — 2.  By  allowing  the  solution  of 
an  alkali  selenide  to  stand  in  air  (Bottger,  J.  pr. 
71,  512), — 3.  By  adding  acid  to  solution  of  a 
thio-selenate  (Bottger,  J.  pr.  94,  439),  or  to 
KCNSeAq  (Oppenheim,  J.  pr.  71,  266).— 4.  By 
the  action  of  such  metals  as  Zn  or  Fe  on 
HjSeOjAq  made  strongly  acid  by  HCl  or  HjSO,. 
6.  By  heating  (NHJjSeO,  or  (NHJjSeO,. 

Prepa/ratwn. — 1.  From  the  flue-dmst  formed 
in  roasting  sulphides  containing  Se.,  The  flue- 
dust  is  washed  ^th  water,  dried,  and  distilled ; 
this  method  is  applicable  to  dusts  rich  in  Se, 
Dusts  poorer  in  Se  are  washed,  the  heavier 
particles  are  lixiviated  with  dilute  HClAq  and 
then  with  water,  dried,  fused  with  pearlash  and 
soda,  and  washed  with  water ;  the  solution  of 
alkali  selenide  thus  obtained  is  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  air,  and  the  Se  which  ppts.  is  washed, 
dried,  and  distilled  (Bottger,  J.pr.  71,  512).  Or 
the  washed  dust  is  made  into  a  thin  paste  with 
equal  volumes  of  E2SO4  and  HjO,  heated  to 
boiling,  with  addition  from  time  to  time  of  a 
little  HNO,  or  KCIO,,  till  the  red  colour  of  the 
liquid. is  destroyed,  cone.  HOLAq  is  added  equal 
to  half  the  volume  of  the  liquid,  and  the  whole 
is  evaporated  to.  one-fourth  its  bulk,  whereby  01 
is  evolved  and  B^SeO^  is  reduced  to  H^SeO, ; 
SO,  is  passed  tDto  this  solution,  the  ppd.  Se  ig 
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washed,  dried,  and  distilled  (Wohler,  O.  A.  69, 
264). — 2.  From  the  deposit  in  the  leaden  cham- 
bers of  sulphuric  acid  worhs.  .  The  washed 
deposit  is  boiled  with  oono.  NajSOaAq  till  it  is 
black  (from  formation  of  PbS),  and  the  liquid, 
whioh  contains  NajSeOj,  is  filtered  into  dil. 
EClAq,  whereby  Se  is  ppd.  This  process  is  re- 
peated several  times  (Bottger,  J.  pr,  94,  439). 
Or  the  washed  deposit  is  digested  at  80°-100'' 
with  fairly  cono.  KCNAq  until  the  red  colour  of 
the  liquid  has  changed  to  grey,  the  liquid 
is  filtered,  the  residue  washed  with  boiling 
water  till  HClAq  ceases  to  produce  a  reddish 
opalescence  in  the  washings,  and  excess  of 
HClAq  is  added  to  the  filtrate  and  washings, 
whereby  Se  is  ppd.  (KCNAq  +  Se=KONSeAq; 
KCNSeAq  +  HClAq  =  KOlAq  +  HONAq  +  Se).  The 
ppd.  Se  is  dissolved  in  HNOjAq,  the  solution  is 
evaporated  (slowly,  to  prevent  loss  of  SeO^)  to 
dryness,  the  SeO,  is  sublimed  in  a  tube  of  hard 
glass  in  a  stream  of  dry  dust-free  air,'the  subli- 
mate is  dissolved  in  water,  HGlAq  is  added,  and 
Se  is  ppd.  by  SOj  (Oppenheim,  J.pr.  71,  266). 

Se,  as  prepared  by  reducing  cold  H^SeO^Aq,  is 
ared  amorphous  powder;  an  amorphous 
vitreous  variety  is  obtained  by  melting  ppd. 
Se  ajQd  cooling  very  rapidly  by  pouring  on  to  a 
porcelain  plate  (Hittorf,  P.  84,  214 ;  Bammels- 
berg,  P.  152,  151 ;  Eegnault,  A.  Ch.  [3]  46, 
257);  a  black  crystalline  variety  of  Se  is 
prepared  by  allowing  cono.  K^SeAq  or  NajSeAq 
to  stand  in  air  until  a  crust  forms  on  the  sur- 
face (H.,  l.c. ;  B.,  Z.C.),  also  by  crystallising  any 
form  of  Se  from  Sefil^  (Bathke,  A.  152, 181) ; 
a  red  crystalline  variety  is  prepared  by 
slowly  and  repeatedly  heating  a  solution  of  Se 
in  GSj  in  a  sealed  tube  to  somewhat  under  100°, 
and  {^lowing  to  cool  (B.,  l.c. ;  Bathke,  A.  152, 
181),  also  by  subliming  amorphous  Se  (Born- 
trager,  D.  P.  J.  2i2,  55) ;  a  grey  metal-like 
variety  is  prepared  by  very  slowly  heating 
amorphous  or  red  crystalline  Se  to  96°-97° 
(H.,  l.c. ;  B.,  l.c. ;  Pabre,  0.  B.  103,  53).  Ac- 
cording to  Sohutze  {J.  pr.  [2]  32,  890)  a  col- 
loidal soluble  form  of  Se  is  obtained  by 
reducing  H^SeO^q  by  SO,;  no  acid  must  be 
present.  The  colloidal  Se  remains  in  solution, 
colouring  the  liquid  dark  red.  The  solution  is 
not  changed  by  boiling  but  on  adding  an  acid 
or  a  salt  Se  is  ppd.  in  red  flocks. 

Properties. — Se  exists  in  several,  probably  in 
five,  forms. 

I.  Amorphous  selenion;  sol.  in  OS^ — 
(i.)  Bed-powdery  amorphous  Setoiiiisses,Uag-via,7i- 
red  flocks,  or  when  dned  at  a  low  temperature  a 
dark-red  powder ;  when  formed  by  reduction  of  hot 
EjSeOsAq  it  appears  as  a  black  powder  (Hittorf, 
P.  84,  214).  S.G.  at  20°  =  4-3  (Eammelsberg,  P. 
152,  151 ;  Schaffgotsoh,  P.  90,66) ;  4-2  (Bathke, 
A.  152, 181).  This  variety  is  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity  (Hittorf,  l.c.).  It  is  sol.  CS, ;  S. 
at  b.p.  of  CS2{46-6°)  =  -l,  at  0°  =  -016  (Mitscher- 
lich,  J.  1855.  314) ;  according  to  Bammelsberg 
(l.c.)  the  solubility  in  OS,  varies  much.  For 
S.H.  V.  beginning  of  this  article.  Petersen 
(Z.  P.  0.  8,  601)  gives  H.O.  of  this  variety 
[Se,©*]  =  57,250,  and  at.  vol.  18-4;  the  change 
from  this  form  to  any  other  form  of  Se  is 
attended  with  contraction  and  the  production 
of  a  small  quantity  of  heat.  For  action  of  heat 
V-  infra. 


(ii.)  Amorphous  vitreous  Se  forms  a  black 
lustrous  solid,  appearing  red  in  thin  layers. 
S.G.  4-282  at  20°  (Schaffgotsoh,  J.  pr.  43,  308 ; 
60,  312).  Sol.  in  OS,.  No  flxed  melting-point ; 
when  heated  it  softens  at  60°,  and  becomes 
gradually  less  viscous  till  at  250°  it  is  quite 
liquid;  if  this  liquid  is  rapidly  cooled,  the 
vitreous  variety  is  Ire-formed  (Hittorf,  Z.c. ; 
Draper  a.  Moss,  C.  N.  33,  1).  Heated  very 
slowly  to  96°-97°  this  variety  changes  to  metal- 
lio  Se,  with  production  of  heat  (E.,  l.c. ;  Begnault, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  46,  257 ;  Fabre,  O.  B.  103,  53)., 

II.  Crystalline  selenion;  insol.  in 
CSi. — (i.)  Black  crystalline  Se.  Small,  micro- 
scopic, glittering  leaflets.  S.G.  4-8  (B.,  l.c.) ; 
4-76  to  4-78  at  15°  (Mitscherlioh,  J.  1855.  314). 
Insol.  OS,.  H.C.  [Se,0'Q  =  55,820 ;  at.  vol.  =  16-5 ; 
change  from  amorphous  Se  to  this  form  is  ac- 
companied by  slight  production  of  heat  and 
contraction  (Petersen,  Z.  P.  C.  8,  601). 

(ii.)  Bed  crystalline  Se.'  Small,  thin,  trans- 
parent, lustrous  crystals ;  in  thicker  layers  ap- 
pears black  and  opaque.  S.G.  4-46  to  4-5  at  15° 
(B.,  l.c. ;  M.,  U. ;  Bathke,  l.e.).  Melts  at  217° 
(H.,  l.c. ;  D.  a.  M.,  l.c.).  Insol.  in  GS,.  Petersen 
(1.0.)  gives  H.O.  [Se,OT  =  56,200;  and  at.  vol. 
=  17"7.  This  variety  is  a  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, the  conductivity  increasing  with  increase 
of  temp,  and  also  by  exposure  to  light.  (For 
details,  v.  infra.)  When~  heated  to  c.  110°  this 
variety  becomes  black.  The  crystals  are  mono- 
clinic,  ratio  of  axes  =  1-62:1:1'6  (M.,  Z.c. ;  Begnault, 
l.c.) ;  isomorphous  with  monoclinic  S  (B.,  l.c.). 
For  S.H.  V.  beginning  of  this  article. 

(iii.)  Orey  metaJlia  Se.  Lustrous,  grey, 
metal-Uke,  granular  solid,  resembling  grey  pig- 
iron  ;  somewhat  malleable  (Begnault,  l.c.).  In- 
sol. in  CS,.  S.G.  4-4  to  4-5  (B.,  l.c.).  Melts  at 
217°  (H.,  l.c.) ;  on  cooling,  the  vitreous  variety 
is  chiefly  formed,  but  if  the  cooling  is  stopped 
at  210°  after  a  time  there  is  a  sudden  rise  to 
217°,  and  the  whole  solidifies  in  the  metaUio 
form.  AU  varieties  of  Se  are  sol.  Se^Cl,  and 
SeBt,. 

Action  of  heat  on  selenion.  Any  one  of  th« 
crystalline  varieties  of  Se  melts  at  217° ;  when 
the  molten  Se  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  it 
gradually  becomes  less  soft,  a  thermometer 
placed  in  the  cooUng  substan6e  continuously 
falls  and  shows  no  point  of  rest  (Hittorf,  l.c. ; 
Begnault,  l.c.) ;  the  final  product  is  crystalline 
Se,  but  if  the  cooling  is  caused  to  take  place 
rapidly  the  amorphous  vitreous  variety  is 
formed ;  if  the  cooling  is  stopped  at  210°,  and 
that  temperature  is  maintained  for  some  time, 
there  is  a  sudden  rise  to  217°  and  the  Se  again 
solidifies  in  the  crystalline  (metallic)  form. 
When  amorphous  Se  is  heated  it  softens  at  c. 
60°,  and  becomes  gradually  less  viscous  until 
at  250°  it  is  quite  liquid ;  if  the  heating  is  very 
gradual,  there  is  a  sudden  evolution  of  heat  at 
96°-97°  (Begnault,  l.c.,  found  temperature  rise 
to  200°-230°),  and  the  metallio  variety  is  pro- 
duced. Se  boils  at  676°-683°,  forming  a  reddish. 
yeUow  vapour,  the  V.D.  of  which  does  not  be- 
come constant  until  600°-700°  above  the  b.p. 

Effects  of  light  and  heat  on  the  electrical  con- 
ducHvity  of  crystalline  selenion.  Amorphous 
Se  does  not  conduct  electricity ;  but  when  heated 
rapidly  it  begins  to  conduct  at  165°-175°,  and 
conductivity     increases     antU    it    attains   a 
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maximum  at  c.  217°  (Draper  a.  Moss,  0.  N.  33, 1). 
Crystalline  Se  conducts,  the  conductivity  in- 
creasing proportionally  with  increase  of  tem- 
perature to  217°,  after  which  it  decreases  and 
reaches  a  minimum  at  250°  (Hittorf,  P.  84, 214  ; 
D.  a.  M.,  I.C.).  If  Se  is  heated  for  a  considerable 
time  to  200°  and  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  con- 
ductivity decreases  as  temperature  rises  and 
increases  as  temperature  falls  -{W.  Siemens, 
P.  159, 117).  This  observation  seems  to  show 
that  at  c.  200°  a  variety  of  Se  is  formed  which 
behaves  Uk'e  a  metal,  and  that  on  cooling  this 
form  remains  mixed  with  the  ordinary  crystal- 
line variety,  so  that  the  conductivity  depends  on 
the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  forms,  and 
therefore  on  the  temperature  (c/.  Kalisoher, 
W.  81,  101).  The  electrical  conductivity  of 
cj:ystalline  Se  increases  enormously  when  the  Se 
is  exposed  to  light  (Sale,  Pr.  21,  283 ;  Smith, 
B.  6,  204  ;  Eosse,  P.  M.  [4]  47, 161 ;  Forssmann, 
W.  2,  518).  Adams  and  Day  (Pr.  24, 163)  found 
that  the  resistance  of  Se  varied  directly  as  the 
square  root  of  the  intensity  of  the  source  of 
light ;  also  that  light  caused  an  electric  current 
in  Se  from  the  less  to  the  more  illuminated  part 
(Pr.  25,  113 ;  c/.  Bidweli;  C.  N.  52, 191). 

Se  may  be  sublimed  and  distilled  m  vacuo, 
or  in  an  indifferent  gas  (SchuUer,  J.  1884. 
1550) ;  heated  in  air  it  is  burnt  to  SeO^.  Se 
dissolves  in  oonc.  H^SO^,  forming  SeSOj,  and  is 
ppd.  again  on  adding  water  ;  Se  is  sol.  in  alkali 
solutions,  forming  alkali  selenides ;  also  in 
KCNAq,  in  alkaline  sulphite  solutions,  in  SejClg, 
Se^Br^,  and  SeEt^ ;  the  amorphous  varieties  are 
b1.  sol.  OSj 

Se  resembles  S  and  Te  in  its  chemical  cha- 
racter ;  it  is  somewhat  less  negative  than  S  and 
more  •  negative  than  Te ;  it  shows  'distinct 
analogies  with  Or,  Mo,  W,  and  XJ  (v.  Oxygen 
GEoup  OF  ELEMENTS,  vol.  Hi.  p.  705 ;  and  Cheo- 

mUM  OEOUP  OF  ELEMENTS,  VOl.  ii.  p.  168). 

The  atomic  wt.  of  Se  has  been  determined 

(1)  by  analysing  SeOl,  (BerzeUus,  P.  8,  21  [1818]) ; 

(2)  by  analysing  KjSeO,  (Mitscherlich  a.  Nitzsch, 
P.  9,  627  [1827] ;  (3)  by  oxidising  Se  to  SeO^, 
by  reducing  Se02  to  Se,  and  by  analysing 
BaSeO,  (Sace,  A.  Oh.  [3]  21, 119  [1847]) ;  (4)  by 
analysis  of  HgSe  (Brdmann  a.  Marohaud,  J.  pr. 
55,  202  [1849]) ;  ^5)  by  converting  Se  into  SeCl^ 
(Dumas,  4.  Ch.  [3]  55,  186  [1859];  (6)  by  re- 
ducing SeOj  to  Se  and  by  analysing  Ag^SeOj 
(Pettersson  a.  Bkman,  B.  9,  1210  [1876] ;  (7)  by 
determining  S.H.  of  Se  (Eegnault,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
46,  257) ;  (8)  by  determining  V.D.  of,  and 
analysing,  SeH^,  SeO^,  Se^OLj,  SeOl^,  andSeBrCl,. 

The  molecular  wt.  of  Se  has  been  found  by 
determining  the  V.D.  of  Se  at  860°,  o.  1000°, 
and  0. 1400° ;  the  values  at  1400°  agree  with  the 
formula  Scj. 

The  atom  of  Se  is  divalent  in  the  gaseous 
molecule  SeH^,  and  tetravalent  in  the  gaseous 
molecules  SeCl.,  and  SeBrCl,. 

Reactions  and  Combinations. — 1.  Water  and 
ozone  produce  H^SeO,  (Mailfert,  G.  B.  94,  860, 
1186).  Water  alone  does  not  react  at  160° 
(Cross  a.  Higgin,  0.  /.  85,  249).— 2.  Ccmc.  sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  Se  on  warming,  forming 
HjSeOj,  and  some  H^SeO^,  and  giving  ofi  SO^. 
Fuming  sulphuric  acid  forms  a  greenish  solu- 
tion containing  SeSO,  (v.  Thio-oxide,  p.  441) ; 
pu  boiling  H^SeO,  is  formed  and  SO,  evolved 


(Divers  a.  Shimos4,  J5. 18,  i209).—i.  Sot  cMd. 
nitric  acid  oxidises  Se  to  HjSeOj,  with  evolution 
of  NO.  Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  react  with 
Se. — 4.  Se  dissolves  in  alkali  solutions,  forming 
alkali  selenides ;  fusion  with  alkalis  produces 
the  same  compounds. — 5.  Fusion  wUh  niire  or 
potassium  chlorate  fortes  KjSeOj. — 6.  Potas- 
sium cyanide  solution  dissolves  Se  to  KCNSeAq. 
7.  Solutions  of  alkali  or  alkalme  earth  sul- 
phites dissolve  Se,  forming  thioselenates  (Eathke 
a.  Zschiesohe,  /.  pr.  92,  141 ;  Uelsmann,  A.  116, 
123 ;  V.  also  Thioselenates,  p.  434). — 8.  Se 
vapour  passed  over  heated  lead  fluoride  forms 
Se  fluoride  (Knox,  Pr.  Irish  Acad.  1841.  299).— 
9.  Se  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  SeOj,  when 
heated  in  0  or  air. — 10.  Se  combines  with  chlor- 
ine, bromine,  and  iodi/ne  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature.— 11.  Heated  to  low  redness  with  hydro- 
gen, HjSe  is  formed  (Uelsmann,  A.  116,  122). — 
12.  Phosphorus  combines  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature.— 13.  Se  combines  with  arsenic  and 
antimony,  by  heating  the  elements  together. —  * 
14.  Selenides  of  most  metals  are  formed  by  heat- 
ing Se  with  metals  {v.  Selenides,  p.  486).  Some- 
times the  combination  is  effected  without  heat, 
under  the  influence  of  light  {v.  Bddwell,  P.  M. 
[5]  20,  178 ;  Moss,  O.  N.  33,  203).— 15.  Se  dis- 
solves in  molten  sulphur,  but  no  definite  com- 
pounds are  formed  in  this  way.— 16.  With 
sulphuric  anhydride  Se  combines  to  form 
SeSOj  (v.  Thio-oxide,  p.  441). 

Selenion,  acids  of.  Selenhydric  acid  H^Se, 
vol.  ii.  p.  724 ;  selenic  acid  H^SeO^,  p.  435 ; 
selenious  acid  H^SeO,,  p.  US;.  Selenocyan- 
hyd/rie  acid  HCNSe,  vol.  ii.  p.  348 ;  also  Seleno- 
cyanic  acid,  this  vol.  p.  448 ;  salts  of  thioselenic 
acids,  HjSeSOj  and  H^SeSjO^,  are  known,  p.  434  ; 
and  salti  of  selenosamic  acids,  Se(NH2)0M'  and 
2SeO(NHj).OH.OMi,  have  been  isolated,  p.  446. 

Selenion,  antimonide  of;  v.  vol.  i.  p.  283, 
Antimony,  Combinations  of.  No.  6. 

Selenion,  arsenides  and  arsenosulphides  of ; 
V.  vol.  i.  p.  303,  Aesenio,  Combinations  of.  No.  7. 

Selenion,  boride  of.  A  yellow-grey  solid  is 
formed  by  strongly  heating  amorphous  B  in  a 
stream  of  HjSe ;  the  solid  is  decomposed  by 
water  with  rapid  evolution  of  HjSe  (Sabatier, 
0.  B.  112,  865).  As  S.  gives  the  formula  B.,Sa 
to  the  boron  sulphide  formed  by  passing  H^S 
over  B,  it  is  probable  that  the  Se  compound  has 
the  composition  BjSej. 

Selenion,  bromides  of.  Two  compounds  of 
Se  and  Br  are  known,  Se^Br^  and  SeBr, ;  both 
are  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  elements. 
Both  are  decomposed  by  heat,  but  they  are  more 
stable  towards  heat  than  the  corresponding  S 
compounds  (Evans  a.  Bamsay,  C.  J.  45,  62). 
As  the  V.D.  of  neither  has  been  determined,  the 
formula  are  not  necessarily  molecular ;  but 
from  the  analogy  of  SejCl^  and  SeCl,,  which 
formulsB  represent  the  compositions  of  gaseous 
molecules  of  these  chlorides,  it  is  probable  that 
the  mol.  wts.  of  the  bromides  correspond  with 
the  formulsB  Se^Br^  an^  SeBr,. 

Selenious  beomide  Se^Brj.  (Selenion  mono- 
bromide.)  Formula  probably  molecular,  from 
analogy  of  Se^Clj.  To  15'9  parts  powdered  Sa 
covered  with  three  times  its  weight  of  dry  CSj, 
16  parts  Br  are  gradually  added ;  after  a  time 
the  CSj  is  distilled  off  ;  and  Se^Br^  remains  as  i 
thin  oUy  liquid,  having  a  dark  reddish-brown 
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fioiaiir  (appearing  hladk  in  a  thiokish  layer),  and 
an  unpleasant  smell  resembling  that  of  S^Clj 
(SeruUas,  A.  Ch.  [2]  35,  349  ;  Schneider,  P.  128, 
327).  A  thin  layer  of  Se^Er^  transmits  rose-red 
light ;  the  absorption  spectrum  has  been  ex- 
amined by  Gernez.  (0.  R.  74,  1190).  S.G.  of 
SejBr2  =  3-604  at  15°.  Br  is  given  off  on  heating, 
then  a  little  SeBr,,  and  at  225°-230°  most  of 
the  Se^Brj  distils  over,  and  finally  some  Se  is 
obtained  (Schneider,  I.e.).  SejBrj  dissolves  in 
all  proportions  in  CSj,  less  easily  in  CHCI3, 
EtBr,  and  EtI.  It  sinks  in  water,  and  then  de- 
composes to  HjSeOjAq,  HBrAq,  and  Se.  Abso- 
lute alcohol  forms  SeBr^  (which  remains  dis- 
solved) and  Se.  Se^Brj  dissolves  Se  (0. 22  p.c), 
on  adding  CS^  the  Se  separates.  Br-is  absorbed 
by  SojBrj,  with  formation  of  SeBr4.  A  solution 
of  SojBr^  in  CS2  shaken  with  dry  AgCN  forms 
a  little  Se  cyanide  (Schneider,  P.  129,  634). 

Selenic  bbomide  SeBr,.  (Selemon  teira- 
hromide.)  Formula  probably  molecular,  from 
analogy  of  SeGl,.  To  a  solution  of  1  part  Se^r, 
in  CSj.  I5  parts  Br  are  gradually  added,  the 
SeBr,  which  separates  is  allowed  to  stand  in 
contact  with  the  CS^  for  some  days,  whereby  it 
becomes  crystalline,  and  the  CS^  is  distilled  off ; 
the  compound  obstinately  retains  some  OS:- 
By  heating  to  75°-80°  Br  is  given  off,  and  the 
SeBr,,  containing  Se^Br,,  sublimes  in  black, 
lustrous,  six-sided  leaflets,  mixed  with  a  little 
pure  SeBrj  in  dark-orange  crystals,  and  Se^Br, 
remains  (Schneider,  P.  129,  450).  SeBr^  is  also 
obtained  by  dissolving  1  part  powdered  Se  in 
10-12  parts  Br,  pressing  the  crystalline  mass 
between  filter-paper,  and  removing  excess  of  Br 
by  gently  warming.  SeBr,  dissolves  in  CSy, 
CHCl,,  and  EtBr  ;  it  dissolves  with  decomposi- 
tion in  alcohol,  also  in  HClAq.  SeBr,  is  very 
hygroscopic;  in  moist  air  it  gives  Br  and 
Se^r, ;  in  much  water  it  forms  HjSeO^Aq  and 
HBrAq.  Combines  with  SO3  to  form  SeCli-SOj 
(v.  SbiiENion  teio-oxtchloiudb,  p.  441).  Forms 
compounds  with  KBr  and  NHjBr,  KjSeBrj  and 
(NHJjSeBrj  (v.  Muthmann  a.  Sohafer,  B.  26, 
1008). 

Selenion,  bromoclilorides  of.  Two  com- 
pounds of  Se,  Br,  and  01  were  obtained  by 
Evans  and  Eamsay  (O.  /.  45,  68)  by  the  inter- 
actions of  SOjCljand  Br,  and  SejEr,  and  01.  The 
bromoohlorides  thus  formed  are  SeBrOlj  and 
SeBijOl. 

Sblbnion  tbibkomochlobide  SeBrjOl. 
Orange,  hygroscopic  crystals  formed  by  adding 
2'1  parts  Br,  in  OS2,  to  1  part  ScjClj,  crystal- 
lising from  OS2,  and  gently  warming  in  a  current 
of  air  to  remove  adhering  OS2  (Se^Cl, -i- SBrj 
=  2SeBr301).  Decomposes  when  heated,  giving 
off  Br ;  as  V.D.  at  200°  was  0.  half  that  calcu- 
lated for  SeBr,01,  dissociation  is  probably  com- 
plete at  that  temperature. 

Selenion  bbomotkichlobide  SeBrClj.  Mol. 
w.  264-66.  V.D.  at  179°  and  754  mm.  pressure 
=  131-5;  dissociation  begins  at  c.  190°-200°. 
Yellow-brown  crystals ;  obtained  by  passing  01 
into  Se^Brj  in  OS.^,  washing  the  pp.  with  OSj, 
and  drying  in  a  current  ot  warm  air.  Gives  off 
Br  when  heated  above  0.  190°,  and  yields  sub- 
limate of  SeBr,, 

Selenion,  carbide  of,  v,  Oabbon  belenide, 
rol.  i.  p.  693. 


Selenion,  cMorides  of.  Two  chlorides  are 
formed  by  passing  01  over  heated  Se ;  using  an 
excess  of  Se  the  product  is  Se^Ol,,  and  with  an 
excess  of  01  the  product  is  SeOl,.  Attempts  to 
form  SeOl^,  corresponding  with  SOlj,  have  been 
unsuccessful. 

Selenious  oecloeidb  ScjClj.  (SeleTmn  mono- 
chloride.  Selenion  selenochloride.)  Mol.  w. 
228-34.  V.D.  110  at  200°-250°  (Evans  a. 
Eamsay,  C.  /.  45,  62 ;  OhabriS,  Bl.  [3]  2,  803). 
S.G.  2-906  at  17-5°  (Divers  a.  Shimo§6,  G.  J.  45, 
198).  Boiling  begins  at  c.  145°,  but  no  definite 
b.p.  can  be  given  (E.  a.  E.,  2.c.).  H.F.  [SeSOl'] 
=  22,150  {Th.  2,  405). 

Formation. — 1.  By  passing  01  over  excess  of 
heated  Se.— 2.  By  heating  SeOl,  with  Se  at  100° 
(Berzelius,'  P.  9,  225).— 3.  By  passing  HOI  into 
a  solution  of  Se  in  fuming  HjSO,  (Divers  a. 
Shimos6,  0.  /.  45,  194,  198). 

Preparation. — HOI  gas  is  passed  into  a  solu- 
tion of  Se  in  fuming  H^SO,  till  a  deep-red  liquid 
is  deposited  and  the  mother-liquor  is  yellowish- 
brown  ;  the  mother-Kqnor  is  then  poured  off,  the 
red  liquid  is  dissolved  in  fresh  fuming  H^SO, 
and  HOI  is  passed  in ;  this  process  is  repeated 
again ;  finally,  the  red  liquid  is  digested,  in  a 
closed  vessel,  with  dry  KOI  (to  remove  H^SO,)  and 
decanted  (D.  a.  S.,  l.c.).  The  reactions  are  pro- 
bably (1)  2SeS0,  +  2H01  =  SeSOs.SeClj  +  H^SO, ; 
(2)  SeSO3.SeClj  +  H01  =  Sej01j+SO2.Cl.OH  (D. 
a.  S.). 

Properties,  Reactions,  and  Combinations. — 
SCjOlj  is  a  heavy,  deep-red  liquid,  smelling  some- 
thing like  8.fi\ ;  S.G.  2-906  at  17-5° ;  somewhat 
volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures,  giving  off 
orange-coloured  vapour  at  100°,  beginning  to 
boil  at  c.  145°,  but  exhibiting  no  fixed  b.p. 
(B.  a.  E.,  Z.c).  V.D.  determined  at  0.  200°  gave 
results  agreeing  with  ScjClj.  For  absorption 
spectrum  of  vapour  v.  Gernez,  C.  R.  74,  1190. 
Se^Olj  is  easily  sol.  CS^,  OHOI3,  0„H„  and  001,. 
It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  H^O,  EtOH,  and 
BtjO ;  a  solution  in  OS2  shaken  with  water 
gives  H^SeOjAq,  HOlAq,  and  Se.  Warm  Se^OL, 
dissolves  Se  freely ;  on  cooling  the  Se  is  partly 
ppd.  in  the  metal-like  form  (Eathke,  A.  152, 
181).  Se20l2  is  decomposed  by  shaking  with 
Hg  or  Ag  (D.  a.  S.,  l.c.) ;  with  P  it  gives  PCI,  and 
Se  (Baudrimont,  A.  Ch.  [4]  2,  5).  ScjOl^  com- 
bines with  POlj  to  form  a  yellow  substance 
(B.;  l.c.}. 

Selenio  ohlokede  SeOl,.  {Selenion  tetra- 
chloride.) Mol.  w.  220-28.  V.D.  at  180°  =  110 
(Evans  a.  Eamsay,  C.  J.  45,  65).  H.F.  [Se,01'] 
=  46,160  {Th.  2,  405). 

Formation.— 1.  By  heating  Se,  or  Se^CI^,  in 
excess  of  01.— 2.  By  heating  SeOj  with  PCI, 
{v.  Preparation). — 3.  By  the  action  of  SOOl,  on 
SeOOlj. 

Preparation.— To  13  parts  POI5  in  a  long- 
necked  flask  7  parts  SeOj  are  added  little  by 
little,  the  reaction  being  allowed  to  cease  after 
each  addition  before  more  SeO^  is  added 
(SeO2-HP0l5  =  SeO0l2-HPO01a);  the  mass  be- 
comes liquid  and  then  suddenly  solidifies 
(3SeOOl2-^2POCl3  =  3SeCl^■^-P205);  excess  ot 
POOI3  is  now  removed  by  heating  the  flask 
while  a  rapid  stream  of  dry  COj  is  passed 
through  it ;  a  wide  tube  is  then  fitted  by  a  cork 
into  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  the  flask  is  placed 
in  a  tray  containing  hot  sand  (if  the  flask  is 
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allowed  to  cool  the  condensing  Ffii^  may  cause 
it  to  crack)  (Michaelis,  /.  Z.  6,  79). 

ProperUes,  Reactions,  and  Oombmations. 
A  slightly  yellow  crystalline  solid;  volatilises 
when  heated,  without  melting,  in  yellow  vapours. 
Evans  a.  Eamsay  (C.  J.  45,  65)  found  V.D.  at 
180°  to  be  110,  agreeing  with  the  formula  SeClj ; 
dissociation  to  SCjClj  and  CI  began  at  c.  210°, 
and  at  350°  c.  66  p.c.  was  decomposed. 
Claus'nizer  (B.  11,  2007)  got  the  value  57  for 
V-D.  at  218°,  at  which  temperature  B.  a.  B.'s 
value  was  ».  86;  at  368°  Chabrifi  {Bl.  [3]  2,  808) 
obtained  the  number  57,  which  agrees  fairly  with 
the  results  of  E.  a.  B.  SeOl^  is  nearly  insol. 
CSj.  In  moist  air  SeOClj  and  HCl  are  produced 
(Weber,  P.  108,  615);  water  forms  HjSeOaAq 
and  HClAq.  H^S  produces  HCl  and  Se  sul- 
phide; SOj  has  no  action.  NHjAq  produces 
Se,  N,  and  H  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
N  selenide  at  a  low  temperature  (Verneuil,  Bl. 
[2]  38,  548).  Dry  NH,  combines  with  SeCl, 
at  -20°,  forming  a  very  unstable  compound, 
probably  SeClj.4NH3  (V.,  l.c.).  With  PCI,  the 
compound  SeCl4.2PCl5  is  formed  (Baudrimont, 
A.  Ch.  [4]  2,  5). 

Selenion,    chlorobromides   of,   v.   SEriENioN 

BBOMOCHLOBIDES,  p.  439. 

Selenion,  cyanide  of;  v.  Cyanoqen  selenide, 
vol.  ii.  p.  358. 

Selenion,  fluoride  of.  No  definite  compound 
of  Se  and  F  has  been  isolated.  According  to 
Knox  {Pr.  Irish  Acad.  1841.  299)  a  fluoride  of 
Se  sublimes  when  Se  vapour  is  passed  over 
molten  PbFj. 

Selenion,  haloid  compounds  of.  Se  com- 
bines with  the  halogens  to  form  two  types  of 
compounds,  Se^X^  and  SeX,  (the  fluorides  have 
not  been  examined) ;  the  formula  are  probably 
molecular,  as  the  V.D.S  of  Se^Clj  and  SeCl,  have 
been  determined.  The  compounds  Se2Xj,  where 
X  =  C1  or  Br,  are  liquids  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  the  other  compounds  are  solids.  All  the 
compounds  are  fairly  easily  decomposed  by  heat, 
but  less  easUy  than  the  corresponding  S  haloid 
compounds. 

Selenion,  hydride  of ;  v.  Htdboqen  selenue, 
vol.  ii.  p.  724. 

Selenion,  hydroxides  of.  The  hydroxides  of 
Se,  SeO(OH)„  and  SeO,^(OH)2  are  acids ;  v. 
Selenious  acid,  p.  445,  and  Selenio  acid, 
p.  435. 

Selenion,  iodides  of.  Two  compounds  of  Se 
and  I  are  known,  Se^l^  and  Sel,,  corresponding 
with  the  bromides  and  chlorides. 

Selenious  iodide  SbjIj.  {Selenion  mono- 
iodide.)  Formula  probably  molecular,  from  ana- 
logy of  Se^Clj.  Formed  by  heating  the  elements 
together  in  the  ratio  Se:I(l:l'61) ;  also  by  heat- 
ing Se^Br^  and  EtI  at  100"  in  a  sealed  tube 
(Schneider,  P.  129,  627).  Crystalline,  steel-grey, 
somewhat  metal-hke  solid ;  melting  to  a  dark- 
brown  liquid  at  68°-70°,  Decomposed  to  Se 
and  I  by  continued  heating  at  100° ;  also  by 
solvents  of  I.  Water  forms  HLjSeOaAq,  BQAq, 
and  Se. 

Selenio  iodide  Sel4.  (Selemon  tetra-iodide.) 
Formula  probably  molecular,  from  analogy  of 
SeCl^.  Formed  by  heating  together  Se  and  I 
in  the  ratio  Se:4I(l:6-44) ;  also  by  mixing  SeBr, 
and  EtI  in  the  ratio  SeBr4:4EtI,  the  Self  sepa- 
rates after  a  Uttle.    Best  prepared  by  adding 


HIAq  to  cone.  H^SeOjAq  as  long  as  a  pp.  ifl 
produced ;  the  pp.  is  washed,  pressed,  and-  dried 
over  HjSO,  (Schneider,  I.e.).  A  dark-grey  solid, 
melting  at  75°-80°  to  a  blackish-brown  liquid. 
Gives  up  all  I  when  heated  to  c.  100°,  or  treated 
with  solvents  of  I;  slowly  decomposed  by 
water.  Attempts  to  form  an  iodochloHde  of 
selenion  were  unsuccessful  (v.  Evans  a.  Bamsay, 
O.  J.  45,  70). 

Selenion,  nitride  of ;  v.  KiiBoaEK  selenide, 
vol.  iii.  p.  570. 

Selenion,  oxides  of.  Only  one  oxide  of  Se 
has  been  isolated  with  certainty ;  this  oxide  is 
SeO,.  Eerzelius  thought  that  an  oxide  SeO  was 
formed,  along  with  SeO^,  by  heating  Se  in  air  or 
O,  by  heating  Se  and  SeO,,  and  by  the  partial 
oxidation  of  Se  sulphide  by  HNO3.  According 
to  ChabriS  {A.  Ch.  [6]  20,  202)  Se  takes  up  0 
approximately  corresponding  with  that  required 
to  form  SeO,  when  heated  in  air  to  180°. 
Attempts  to  prepare  SeO,  have  failed.  By  pass- 
ing gaseous  SeO,  and  0  over  hot  spongy  Ft,  von 
Gerichten  {A.  168,  214)  obtained  a  white  sub- 
limate that  dissolved  in  water  with  a  'hissing 
sound,  forming  HjSeOj,  but  Cameron  a.  Macallan 
{Pr.  46,  32)  failed  to  confirm  this  result ;  C.  a. 
M.  (2.C.)  did  not  get  SeO,  by  passing  0  over  hot 
Pt  sponge  mixed  with  Se,  nor  by  the  action  of 
ozone  on  SeO,,  nor  by  heating  selenate  of  Sb, 
Bi,  Fe,  Pb,  Hg,  or  Ag.  By  heating  dry  HjSeO, 
with  P2O,  in  a  closed  flask  they  got  a  trace  of  a 
crystalline  solid,  analyses  of  which  pointed  to 
the  composition  SeO,.  A  solution  of  Se  in 
H2Se04  perhaps  contains  Se^O,  {v.  Selenic  acid, 
Eeactions,  No.  6,  p.  436). 

Selenion  dioxide  SeO,.  (Selenious  oxide, 
Selenious  anhydride.)  Mol.  w.  not  determined. 
S.G.  3-9538  at  15°  (Cameron  a.  Macallan,  Pr. 
46,  27;  Clausnizer,  A.  196,  265).  [Se,0^ 
=  57,250  from  amorphous  Se;  55,820  from' 
black  crystalline  Se ;  56,200  from  red  crystalline 
Se  (Petersen,  Z.  P.  C.  8,  601).  Melts  al  340'" 
in  a  sealed  tube ;  at  ordinary  pressure  volatilises 
without  melting,  slowly  at  250°,  rapidly  at  280° 
(Chabri«,  A.  Ch.  [6]  20,  202;  C.  a.  M.,  l.e.). 
For  absorption-spectrum  of  SeO,  vapour  v, 
Gemez  (0.  B.  74,  803). 

PreparaiAon. — 1.  Se  is  placed  in  the  lower 
part  of  a  V-tube  with  one  limb  longer  than  the 
other,  and  the  longer  limb  drawn  to  a  fine  open- 
ing; the  shorter  Umb  is  connected  with  a  gas- 
holder, from  which  a  stream  of  dry  0  is  passed 
into  the  V-tube^ ;  the  tube  is  heated  till  the  Se 
burns ;  the  SeO,  condenses  in  the  longer  limb  of 
the  tube.— 2.  Se  is  dissolved  in  cone.  HNO,Aq, 
the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  best  in  a 
retort  (solidification  occurs  suddenly,  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat) ;  the  dry  H^SeO,  is  heated  in  the 
retort  till  sublimation  begins,  then  let  cool,  and 
dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  is  ppd.  by 
BaOAq ;  the  solution,  after  filtering,  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  heated,  when 
SeOj  sublimes ;  traces  of  HjSeOi  and  H,SOj  are 
thus  removed,  excess  of  BaO  remains  in  the 
residue  (Thomson,  B.  2,  598 ;  c/.  Wohlwill,  A. 
114,  176  ;  Fischer,  P.  67,  412). 

Properties  and  Reactions. — ^Long,  white, 
lustrous,  four-sided  needles  (form.p.  &c.«.  begin- 
ning of  this  article).  1.  Slowly  withdraws  water 
from  moist  aJw,  forming  H2SeO,;  dissolves  in 
wa^er,  forming  same  acid,  with  disappearance  oi 
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heat,  [SeO',AcLl=  -920  (2%.  2,  405).— 2.  SI.  sol. 
boiling  acetic  axhydride,  crystallising  un- 
ohanged ;  heated  to  180°-200°  oxidation  of  the 
AojO  occurs  (to  COj,  &o.)  and  Se  separates 
(Hinsberg,  A.  260,  40).— 3.  Dissolves  in  aqueom 
acetAo  acid,  H^SeO,  separating  on  cooling  (H., 
2.C.). — 4.  Dissolves  in  alcohol  of  96  p.c.,  and  is 
re-obtained  on  evaporation  over  HjSO,  (H.,  l.c.). 
6.  Beacts  with  ^Tiosp^ioncc/iZoWie  to  give  SeCl^, 
P2O5,  and  POClj ;  heated  with  phosphoryl  chlor- 
ide gives  SeOGI,  and  P^O,  (Michaelis,  J.  Z.  6, 
79). — 6.  Heated  with  sodAum  chloride  yields 
SeOCl,  and  Ka2SeO,  (Cameron  a.  Macallan,  Pr. 
46,  35). — 7.  Heated  with  selemon  tetrachloride 
in  a  closed  tube  produces  SeOCl, ;  with  SeBr^ 
probably  forms  SeOBr,  (Schneider,  P.  129,  450). 
8.  Decomposed  by  dry  ammonia  to  H^O,  Se,  and 
N ;  when  NH,  is  passed  into  SeO:  in  absolute 
alcohol,  SeO(NH2).ONHj  is  formed  (v.  Selenos- 
AMic  ACIDS,  salts  or,  p.  446). — 9.  Heated  with  dry 
HCK  and  Ac^O,  Se  cyanide  is  probably  formed 
(Hinsberg,  A.  260,  40). — 10.  Hydriodic  acid 
reduces  SeO,  to  Se  and  H^O,  even  at  10°. — 

11.  SeO^  and  sulphti/r  dioxide  do  not  react  at 
any  temperature  (Schulze,  J.pr.  [2]  32,  390). — 

12.  The  compounds  K^SeBrj  and  (NHJjSeBrj 
are  produced  by  dissolving  SeO^  in  hyd/fohromic 
acid  and  adding  potassium  or  am/tnoni/u/m  brom- 
ide {v.  Muthmann  a.  Schafer,  B.  26,  1008). 

Combinations. — 1.  According  to  Ditto  {A\  Ch. 
[5]  10,  82),  SeOj  combines  with  dry  hydrogen 
chloride  to  form  two  compounds,  one  of  which, 
Se02.2HCl,  is  liquid,  and  the  other,  Se02.4HCl, 
is  solid,  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  With 
hydrogen  bromide  SeOj.lHBr  is  formed,  and 
when  this  is  kept  very  cold  and  HBr  is  passed 
over  it,  D.  says  that  SeO^.SHBr  is  produced. 
Hydrogen  fluoride  is  said  also  to  combine  with 
SeOj,  but  the  product  has  not  been  ex- 
amined.— 2.  With  alkali  haUdes  the  compounds 
MX.2SeO2.2H2O  are  formed  (Muthmann  a.  Scha- 
fer, B.  26,  1008).— 3.  Hinsberg  {A.  260,  40)  de- 
scribed a  compound  with  alcohol,  SeOj.CjjIjO,  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  SeO  jin  absolute  alcohol  over 
GaClj. — 4.  Large  white  crystals  of  the  compound 
SeOj-SOa  are  obtained  by  warming  SeOj  and  pure 
sulphimc  anhydride  talOO",  distilling  off  excess 
of  SOj  at  60°-70°,  and  allowing  to  cool.  At  100" 
the  compound  gives  up  SOj  (Weber,  B.  19, 3185). 

Selenion  ihio-oxidb  SeSOj.  (Selenion  suVph- 
oxide.  Selenion-sulphur  trioxide.)  Mol.  w.  not 
deterniined.  Magnus  (P.  10,  491)  noticed  that 
Se  dissolved  in  fuming  H2S04  to  produce  a 
green  solution ;  Weber  (P.  156,  531)  separated 
and  analysed  liie  green  compound,  and  gave  it 
the  formula  SeSOj.  Divers  a.  Shimos6  (O.  J. 
45,  201)  further  examined  this  substance. 
Powdered  Se  is  placed  in  Uguid  SO3;  heat  is 
given  off,  and  a  dark-green  liquid  is  formed; 
after  a  time  the  whole  solidifies  ;  after  warming 
to  30°-40°  for  a  few  minutes  the  liquid  part  is 
drained  off,  and  the  adhering  SO3  is  removed  by 
the  use  of  a  Sprengel  pump  (for  details  v.  D.  a. 
S.  on  TeSOs,  O.  J.  43,  324).  SeSO,  is  a  green 
solid,  which  may  be  heated  to  0.  35°  without 
change ;  decomposition  begins  at  0.  40°,  and  at 
0.  120°  SO2  and  0  are  rapidly  evolved  and  Se 
separates ;  by  heating  slowly  m  vaouoii  changes 
to  a  yellow  powder,  which  D.  a.  S.  think  to  be  a 
modification  of  the  thio-oxide.  SeSO,  is  sol. 
oonc.  HjSO, ;  on  adding  mooh  water  Se  is  ppd., 


and  HjSeOg  and  H^SO,  go  into  solution .  ECl  reacts 
with  SeSOa  in  HjSOj  to  form  Se^Clj  and  SO2.CI.OH 
(v.  Selbnious  chlokide.  Preparation,  p.  439), 
Schulz-Sellack  (B.  4,  113)  observed  that  the 
vapours  of  SO,  react  with  Se  to  form  a  yellow 
powder. 

Selenion,  oyacids .  of,  and  their  salts.  The 
oxyacids  of  So  are  selenious  acid  HjSeO,  (i>. 
p.  445)  and  selenic  add  HjSeOj  (v.  p.  435) ; 
salts  of  the  thioselemc  acids  HjSeSO,  and 
HjSeSjO,  have  been  isolated  {v.  p.  434) ;  and 
salts  of  the  selenosamic  acids  SeO(NHj).OH 
and  2SeO(NH2).(OH)2  are  known  {«.  p.  439). 

Selenion,  ozybromide  of.  By  melting  to- 
gether SeOj  and  SeBr^  Schneider  (P.  129,  450) 
obtained  needles  which  were  probably  SeOBr^, 
corresponding  with  SeOGl,  formed  in  a  similar 
way. 

Selenion^  ozyohlorides  of.  The  oxychloride 
of  Se,  SeOOl^,  corresponds  with  sulphuryl 
chloride  SOGI2;  an  oxychloride  containing  Se 
and  S,  and  corresponding  with  S2O3GI4,  has  also 
been  isolated. 

Selentl  chlobidb  SeOClj.  {Selenion  oxy- 
chloride.)   Mol.  w.  not  determined. 

Preparation. — 1.  Equivalent  weights  of  SeGl^ 
and  SeOj  are  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  150°, 
and  the  product  is  purided  by  repeated  distilla- 
tion (Weber,  P.  118, 615).— 2.  Se02  and  PGI5  are 
brought  together  in  the  ratio  Se02;PGl5 ;  SeOClj 
and  POGl,  are  produced,  but  the  heat  evolved 
suffices  to  cause  a  secondary  reaction,  which 
yields  SeGlj  and  P2O5,  so  that  very  little  SeOOlj 
can  be  obtained  by  this  method  (Michaelis,  /.  Z. 
6,  79;  cf.  Selenio  ohlobidb.  Preparation, 
p.  439).— 3.  By  distilling  SeOj  and  NaCl  in 
the  ratio  SeOsiNaCl  (Gameron  a.  Macallan,  Pr. 
46,  35). 

Properties. — A  yellowish  liquid,  fuming  in 
the  air,  boiling  at  179"5°,  and  solidifying  below 
0°  to  colourless  crystals,  which  melt  at  10° 
(M.,  I.C.). 

Beactions  and  Combinations  (M.,  l.c.). — 
1.  Water  decomposes  SeOCl2,  forming  H^SeOjAq 
and  HGlAq. — 2.  Ammonia  produces  SeO,,  Se,  N, 
NHjOl. — 3.  SuVphwryl  chloride  produces  SeGlj 
and  SOj. — 4.  Phosphoryl  chloride  forms  SeGl, 
and  P2O5  (v.  Preparation  of  selerUc  chloride, 
p.  439). — 5.  With  phosphorous  chloride  POCl,, 
SeClj  and  SejGlj  are  produced.  —  6.  SeOOlj 
combines  with  stannic  chloride  to  form 
3SeOGl2.SnGl4 ;  also  with  titanic  chloride  and 
antimonic  chloride  to  form  2SeOGlj.TiGl4  and 
2SeOCl2.SbCl5  (Weber,  P.  125,  325). 

Selenion,  thio-oxychlobidb  ot,  SeS03Cl4. 
{PyrothAoselemyl  chloride.  Selenion  sulpho^ 
oxytetrdchloride.)    Mol.  w.  not  determined. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  interaction  of  SO3  and 
SeOlj  (H.  Eose,  P.  44,  315).— 2.  By  dissolving 
SeGl,  in  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  (Olausnizer, 
B.  11,  2007).— 3.  By  heating  SOjGLj  and  SeOGL, 
in  a  sealed  tube  to  170°-180°(0.,  l.o.).—4.  By 
the  interaction  of  S0j.0H.01  and  SeOj,  SeOOLj, 
or  SeCl,  (G.,  l.c.). 

Preparation.-^SeCii  and  SO2.OH.GI  are 
warmed  together  in  the  ratio  SeCl4:2(S02.0H.C}) 
tiU  the  SeGL  is  quite  dissolved: 

SeGl,  +  SO2.OH.GI  =  S0j.G1.0SeCl3  +  01. 
(Excess  of  SO2.OH.Gl  is  needed  to  hasten  the  reac- 
tion and  to  serve  as  a  solvent.)  The  reddish  solu- 
tion solidifies  on  cooling ;  the  white  needles  ar« 
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separated  by  j^fdEsing  between  porous  plates,  and 
dried  over  HjSO^. 

Properties  and  Beactions.  —  Small  white 
needles  ^  unchanged  in  vacuo  or  on  gentle 
warming ;  deliquesces  in  moist  air ;  melts  at 
165°  and  boils  at  183°;  V.D.  at  209°  =  48-5, 
calculated  for  SeSO3Cl4  =  150;  dissocia- 
tion -has  therefore  occurred,  perhaps  thus  : 
2SeS03Cl4  =  280,-1-  SejClj+ 3CL,  (0.,l.c.).  Deoom- 
posed  by  water,  at  once,  to  HjSOjAq,  HjSeOaAq, 
and  HGlAq. 

Selenion,    phosphides    of;    v.    Fhosfhobus 

SELSNIDES,  p.  144. 

Selenion,  snlphides  of.  The  only  compound 
of  Se  and  S  that  has  been  isolated  is  SeS.  Divers 
a.  Shimidzu  (C  J.  47,  446)  say  that  this  is  the 
only  compound  of  the  two  elements  that  exists, 
butBathke  {B.  18,  1534)  considers  that  others 
exist,  although  nohe  but  SeS  has  been  obtained  in 
a  state  of  purity.  Se  and  S  may  be  melted  to- 
gether in  all  proportions,  but  no  compound  is 
produced  (Bettendorff  a.  von  Eath,  P.  189,  329  ; 
Bathke,  P.  141, 590).  Isomorphous  mixtures  of 
the  two  elements  crystallise  from  solutions  of 
Seand  Sin  CS^  (B.  a.  von  B.,  l.c.).  The  pp. 
formed  by  passing  HjS  into  H^SeO,  contains  Se 
and  S  in  the  ratio  SeS^,  but  it  is  a  mixture  of 
SeS  with  S  (H.  Eose,  P.  107,  186  ;  D.  a.  S.,  Ic. ; 
Bathke,  B.  18, 1534).  The  pp.  containing  Se  and 
S  in  the  ratio  Se^S  obtained  by  passing  H^Se 
into  H2SO3  is  merely  a  mixture  (D.  a.  S.,  Ix.). 

Selenion  MONOsULPHroE  SeS.  Mol.  w.  not 
determined.  Very  dilute  H^SeOaAq,  cooled  to 
0°-5°,  is  saturated  with  H2S,  which  is  first 
passed  through  a  flask  filled  with  pieces  of  ice  ; 
the  yellow  pp.  which  forms  is  washed,  dried 
in  vacuo,  moistened  with  CS2,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  days  till  the  mass  becomes  crys- 
talline, the  CSj  withdrawing  S  ;  CS2  is  added  to 
the  crystals,  after  a  few  minutes  the  CSj  is  de- 
canted, and  the  residue  is  washed  with  C^Hg  and 
then  with  alcohol.  SeS  forms  small,  orange- 
yellow,  lustrous  tablets  ;  S.G.  3-056  at  0°,  8-035 
at  52° ;  S.H.  -1274.  On  heating  it  melts,  gives 
off  S  vapour,  and  then,  vapour  of  S  and  Se.  Sol. 
OS2,  but  not  crystallisable  therefrom  by  evapora- 
tion; insol.  water  and  ether  (Ditte,  C.  B,  78, 
625,  660). 

Selenion,  snlphozide  of;  v.  Selenion  thio- 
oxide,  under  Selenion  oxides,  p.  441. 

Selenion,  sulphoxychlorlde  of;  v.  Selenion 
tMo-oxychlorifde,  under  Selenion  oxycelobides, 
p.  441. 

Selenion,  thio-ozide  of;  v.  Selenion  oxides, 
p.  441. 

Selenion,  thio-ozychloride  of;  v.  Selenion 
oxychlorides,  p.  441.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SELENION,  OBGANIC  COKFOUNBS  OF. 

Methyl  selenide  or  Selenion  methide  Me2Sc. 
Mol.  w.  109.  (58°).  Formed  by  distilling  a 
solution  of  barium  methyl  sulphate  with  EjSe 
(Wohler  a.  Dean,  A.  97,  5)  or  of  KMeSO^  with 
Na^Se  (0.  L.  Jackson,  A.  179,  1).  Heavy  oil 
witii  nasty  smell.  Burns  with  bluish  flame. 
PtClj  forms  (Me2Se)jPtCl4,  crystallising  from 
alcohol  in  yellow  plates.  Cone.  ENO,  forms 
(Me2SeO)HN03  [91°],  whence  HOlAq  produces 
Me^SeClj  [60°],  while  HBrAq  gives  MegSeBr^ 
[82°]  and  KIAq  ppts.  Me^Selj. 

Methylo-iodide  MejSel.  Tri-mettiA/l- 
tehnomum    iodide.      Yields    (Mej,SeGl)2FtCl4, 


crystallising  from  water  in  Jark-red  octabedrfi 
(Jackson,  S.  7,  1277). 

Di-methyl  diselenide  MejSe^.  Formed  from 
KMeSO,  and  K^Se,  (W.  a.  D.;  Bathke,  A.  152, 
211).  Heavy  reddish-yellow  oil,  with  unpleasant 
odour,  sol.  HNOjAq. 

Methane  seUnic  acid  CHj.SeOjH.  [122°]. 
Formed  by  oxidising  MejSe^  with  HNO,  (W.  a. 
D.).  Deliquescent  crystals,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
Gives  with  HCl  crystalline  CHiSeOjCl.— 
AgA':  prisms. 

Ethyl  selenide  Et^Se.  (108°).  (Bathke; 
Pieverling,  A.  185,  331).  Oil,  without  unpleasant 
odour.  HCl  added  to  its  solution  in  dilute 
HNO3  ppts.  EtjSeClj,  whence  NHjAq  forms 
(Et3Se)20Cl,  (Joy,  A.  86,  35). 

Ethyl  iodide  EtsSel.    Crystalline.    Con- 
verted by  moist  AgjO  into  a  strongly  alkaline  base 
which  forms  crystalline  salts. — (EtjSeCl);ZnCl 
thin  plates.— (EtsSeC^jPtClj.     . 

Di-ethyl  dipelenide  Et^Sej.  (186°).  Liquifl 
with  disgusting  odour.  HCl  added  to  its  solu. 
tion  in  dilute  HNO3  gives  monoclinic  crystals  of 
CjHsSeOjCl. 

Ethane  selinic  acid  Et.SO^H.  Tields  with 
HCl  monoclinic  crystals  of  CjHgSeOjCl. 

Ethyl  selenhydrate  BtSeH.  Selenion- 
mercaptan.  Formed  from  ESeH  and  Ca(EtS04)2 
(Siemens,  A.  61,  360).  Heavy  oil,,  boiling  much 
below  100°  and  having  an  unpleasant  odour. 
Beacts  with  HgO. 

Ethyl  selenite  SeO(OEt)j.  (184°).  S.G. 
iS  1-49.  Formed  from  Ag^SeO,  and  EtI,  and 
got  also  by  heating  SeOClj  with  NaOEt  and  dry 
ether  at  180°  (Michaelis,  A.  241,  158).  Thick 
liquid,  miscible  with  water  and  alcohol.  The 
chloride  SeO(OEt)Cl  [10°]  (175°),  formed  from 
SeOCL,  and  alcohol,  crystallises  in  needles. 

Selenide  of  carbon  CSe^.  Formed  in  small 
quantity  by  passing  a  mixture  of  CCl,  and  H^Se 
through  a  red-hot  tube  (Bathke,  A.  152, 199). 
Pungent  yellow  liquid.  Converted  by  alcoholic 
potash  into  EtO-CSe^K,  crystallising  in  yellow 
needles,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Selenido  -  di  -  acetic  acid  Se(CH2.C02H)2. 
Formed  from  ammonium  chloro-acetate  and 
alcoholic  (NH4)jSe  (Ulrioh,  B.  8,  773).  Mono- 
clinic tables.  —  ''(NH4)jA":  insol.  alcohol 
— "CuA":  bluish-green  pp. 

Amide.— Formed  from  ClCHj.CONHj  and 
alcoholic  (NHJjSe.    Prisms,  m.  sol.  cold  water. 

Di-phenyl  selenide  SePh^.  S.G.  22  1.450. 
V.D.  8-17  (calc.  8-09).  Formed,  together  with 
selenophenol  and  Se2Ph3.CeH,Cl  (240°-250°  in 
vacuo),  from  SeClj  and  benzene  in  presence  of 
AICI3  (Chabri6,  C.  B.  109,  183;  Bl.  [2]  50,  133; 
[3]  2,  788).  Oil.  Boils  at  227°  under  a  few  em. 
pressure.  Bromine  forms  Se(0sHJBr)2  [112°], 
crystallising  from  alcohol  in  colourless  hexa- 
gonal plates.  H2O2,  in  presence  of  HCl  and  a 
current  of  air,  forms  Se(C,H4Cl).CsH40H  [145°] 
converted  by  HNO,  into  a  crystalline  product 
[188°]. 

Phenyl  selenhydrate  CjHsSeH.  Seleno- 
phenol, [60°].  Formed  from  benzene,  SeCl^, 
and  AlClj  (Chabrifi,  0.  B.  109, 183 ;  Bl.  [3]  2, 
788).    Sol.  alcohol,  insol.  water. 

Tetra  -  methyl  -  di  -  amido  -  di  •  phenyl-selenide 
Se(C„H4NMe2)j.  [124°].  Formed  from  SeOCl, 
and  di-methyl-aniline  in  ether  (Godchaux,  .5. 
24,  765).    Yellowish  needles,  m.  sol.  cold  alcohol 
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ind  ether.— B"HjSO,.  [55°].  Colourless  needles, 
V.  e.  sol.  water.— B"20„H,{NOj)30fi.  [135°]. 
Tellow  plates. 

Tetra  -  ethyl  -  di  -  amide  -  di  -  phenyl  -  selenide 
Se(0„H,NEtj)j.  [83°].  Formed  from  SeOClj 
and  PhNEtj  in  ether.  Silky  needles,  v.  e.  sol. 
hot  ethec  and  alcohol.— B"H2CLj.  [73°].— 
B"20stt5(NO,),OH.  {135°].  Yellow  plates  and 
needles. 

Di-phenyl-selenone  SeOPhj.  (280°  at  65  mm.). 
S.G.??51'48.  Formed,  together  with  the  compound 
PhSeO(CeH4Cl)  [94°],  from  SeOClj,  benzene,  and 
AlClj.  Amber-yellow  liquid.  Not  attacked  by 
cold  HNO3.  Bromine- water  yields  SeO(CoH^Br)j 
[120°].  HjOj,  HOI,  and  a  current  of  air  form 
SeO{C5H,Cl)2  [159°]. 

Phenyl  seleno-carbimide  Ph.NG.Se.  Formed 
by  shaking  Na^Se  with  the  chloride  of-phenyl- 
carbamine,  PhNOCl^,  and  ether  for  a  day,  filter- 
ing, distilling  with  steam,  and  drying  the  oil  in 
vacuo  over  HjSO,  (Stolte,  B.  19,  2350).  Pale 
yeUowish-red  oil,  y.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Phenyl-seleno-urea  NHPh.CSe.NHj.  [182°]. 
Formed  by  passing  NH3  into  Ph.NO.Se  dissolved 
in  ether,  and  also  by  the  action  of  E^Se  on 
phenyl-cyanamide  In  benzene  (Stolte,  B.  19, 
1579,  2350).    Crystals  (from  alcohol). 

Di-phenyl-seleno-urea  CSe(NHPh)j.  [186°]. 
Formed  from  aniline  and  phenyl  seleno-carb- 
imide (Stolte,  B.  19,  2351).  Crystals  (from 
alcohol),  si.  sol.  ether. 

Selenaldine  CgHijNSe,.  Formed  by  passing 
SeHy  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  aldehyde- 
ammonia  in  absence  of  air  (Wohler  a.  Liebig,  A, 
61, 11).  Colourless  crystals,  with  slight  odour, 
si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solu- 
tions are  turned  brown  by  air. 

Amido-selenazole  CjH^N^Se  t.«. 

Ch'ch'^M-  Selenazylamine.  [121°]. 
Formed  by  warming  seleno-urea  with  di-chloro- 
di-ethyl  oxide  and  aqueous  NaOEt  (Gi  Hofmann, 
A.  250,  308).  White  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  m.  sol.  benzene  and  water.  Decomposed 
by  prolonged  boiling  with  water. — ^B'jH2PtClj: 
orange-red  pp. 

Acetyl  derivative  G^kal&tBe.  [o.210°]. 
Needles. 

Oxy-amido-selenazole  ch'cIohI^^'  '^*^*'"'' 
hydanUfln.  [190°].  Formed  by  boiling  seleno- 
Brea  with  chloro-acetic  acid  and  alcohol  (G. 
Hofmann,  A.  250,  812).  Thick  crystals,  m.  sol. 
hot  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. — B'HCl ; 
needles. 

Di-oxy-selenazole  ^h!c[oH)^^'  t^^''"]- 
Formed  by  boiling  oxy-amido-selenazole  with 
NaOHAq  (Hofmann).  Prisms,  t.  sol.  alcohol, 
m.  sol.  water. 

Amido-methyl-selenazole  cH:oS^''^^- 
[80°].  Formed  from  seleno-urea  and  chloro- 
acetone  (G.  Hofmann,  A.  250,  305J.  Needles, 
T.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Alkaline  in  reaction. 
—B'HCl :  prisms  (from  water),— B'jHjPtCla : 
orange-red  crystalline  pp. 

Acetyl  derivative  C^HsAcNjSe.  [122°]. 
jTeedlea  (from  benzene),  b1.  soL  water. 


Amido-methyl-selenazole     carbozylio    acid 

CO.H.o'iff^^M.    [195°].    Formed  by  heat- 

ing  seleno-urea  with  chloro-acetoaoetio  ether  (G. 
Hofmann,  A.  250,  309).  Needles,  m.  sol.  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and-Btheri — HA'HOl :  plates,  v.  e. 
sol.  water. 

Acetyl  derivative  OsHjAcNjSeOj.  [220°]. 
Needles,  almost  insol.  hot  water. 

Amido-phenyl-selenazole       CsHsN^Se      i.e. 

ChIoHi^^M-  t^^2°]-  I'ormed  from  bromo. 
aoetophenone  and  seleno-urea  (G.  Hofmann,  A. 
250,  307).  Needles  or  prisms,  insol.  water,  sdl. 
alcohol  and  acids. — B'HBr :  yellowish  plates,  si. 
sol.  cold  water.  • 

Sl-phenyl-selenazole  0,5H„NSe  i.e. 

CH-CPh^^'  t^^°]*  I'ormed  from  w-bromo- 
aoetophenone  and  seleno-benzamide  (G.  Hof- 
mann, A.  250,  817).  Plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  Its  salts  are  decomposed  by  water. — 
B'jHjPtClj :  pale-yellow  pp. 

Fhenyl-methyl-selenazole      CigHjNSe      i.e. 

CH-CM^^^-  (283°)  at  737  mm.  Formed  from 
PhCScNHj  [126°]  and  chloro-acetone  (G.  Hof- 
mann, A.  250,  316).  Yellow  oil.— B'jHjPtCl„ : 
pale-yellow  needles. 

Fhenyl-methyl-selenazole    carbozylio    acid 

C„H,SeNO,  i.e.  co^.oS^^-  ^07°]. 
Formed  by  saponifying  its  ether,  which  is  got 
from  seleno-benzamide  and  chloro-acetoacetic 
ether  (Hofmann,  A.  250,  318).  Small  needles 
(from  benzene),  m.  sol.  alcohol. — AgA'. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    [124°].    Plates. 

Seleno-benzoic  acid.  Amide  C^Hg.GSe.NHj. 
[126°].  Formed  by  passing  HjSe  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  benzonitrile  made  slightly  alkaline 
with  NH,  (Dechend,  B.  7,  1273  ;  G.  Hofmann, 
A.  250,  314).  Golden  needles  (from  water  or 
ether).  Eeacts  with  o-ohloro-ketones,  forming 
selenazoles;  e.g.  X.CO.CHCl.X-^CPh(SeH):NH 


=  H,0  + 


Se  .CPhN 


0X:CX>NHC1. 
Seleno-benzoic    aldehyde    v.    Benzylibeni: 

SELENIDE. 

Selenocyanic  acid  HSeCN.  The  K  salt  is 
got  by  fusing  K^FeCyj  (3  pts.)  with  Se  (1  pt.) 
(Orookes,  A.  78, 177 ;  cf.  BerzeUus,  S.  J.  81,  60); 
The  free  acid  is  obtained,  in  solution,  by  de- 
composing the  lead  salt  by  HjS.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  acids  into  Se  and  HGy.  FeCl,  does 
not  give  a  red  colour,  but  ppts.  Se.  Iodine  added 
to  a  solution  of  KSeCN  ppts.  KCgNsSe^.  Air 
containing  a  little  chlorine  passed  over  a  10  p.o. 
solution  of  KSeCN  forms  a  red  crystalline  pp. 
KSejCaNa  aq  changing  to  jrellow  SesOy^,  which 
separates  from  chloroform  in  yellow  plates,  and 
is  decomposed  by  water  into  HCy,  SeOj,  and  Se, 
and  yields  in  vacuo  at  108°  a  crystalline  sub- 
limate of  Se^Cyj,  decomposed  by  hot  water  into 
HOy,  SeOj,  and  Se  (Verneuil,  O.  B.  108,  144). 
Alcohol  converts  KSeiCjNs  into  Se  and  KSeaOaN,, 
which  forms  brown  crystals,  sol.  alcohol. 

Salts.— KA'.  Formed  as  above,  and  also 
by  dissolving  Se  in  aqueous  KOy  (Wohler; 
Sohiellerup,  A.  109, 125 ;  G.  Hofmann,  A.  250, 
296).  Very  deliquescent  needles,  alkaline  to 
litmus. — NHf  A'  (Cameron  a.  Davy,  O.  N.  4i, 
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63).— KArEtgCI,  J  tirtite  pp.— KA'HgB^^.— 
K  A-Hgl,.— KHg^', :  prisma.-KHgAV-Hg^', : 
olive-green  pp.  —  HgA', :  felt-like  mass  ot 
yellowish  crystals. — AgA'^HgCl,. — PbA', :  lemon- 
yellow  needles  (from  water).— KjPtA'j.  Dark- 
red  scales  (Clarke,  B.  11, 1325).— AgA'.  Satiny 
crystals,  blackened  by  light.  Converted  by  ICy 
into  volatile  crystalline  SeCy,  (Linnemann,  A. 
120,  36). 

Methyl  ether  Uek'.  (158°).  Tellow  oil 
(Stolte,  B.  19, 1577). 

Allyl  ether  OaHjA'.    Oil. 

Methylene  ether  CBJifp  [132°].  Formed 
from  Mel  and  alcoholic  ESeCN  (Proskauer,  B. 
7, 1281).  Ehombohedra  (from  alcohol).  HNO3 
forms  CH2(SeOsH)2.  , 

Ethylene  ether  OJi^A'^  [128°].  HNO3 
forms,  on  boiling,  deliquescent  G2H4(Se03H)2, 
which  yields  BaA",  sol.  hot  water.  EOH  yields 
diethylene  tetraselenide  [131°]. 

Propylene  ether 
CHa.OH(SeCN).CH,(SeCN).    [66°].    Formed  by 
heating  KSeCN  with  propylene  bromide   and 
alcohol  (Hagelberg,  B.  23, 1091).    White  crys- 
tals. 

Trimethylene  ether 
CHj(SeCN).CHj,CHj(SeCN).     [SI"!.    Converted 
by  KOH  into  trimethylene  diselenide  [55°]. 

Benzyl  ether  v.  vol.  i.  p.  502. 

Selenocyano-acetic  acid  CH2(SeCN).C02H. 
[85°].  Formed  from  chloro-'aoetio  acid  and 
potassium  selenocyanide  (G.  Hofmann,  A.  250, 
300).  Yellowish  needles  (from  ether  and  chlo- 
roform), V.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — BaA', : 
amorphous. 

Selenocyano-acetoacetic  ether 
CH3.C0.CH(SeCN).C0-,Et.  Formed  from  chloro- 
acetoacetio  ether  and  KSeCN  (H.),    Liquid. 

Selenocyano-acetone  CH^.CO.CHj.SeCN. 
Formed  from  chloro-acetone  and  ESeCN  (H.). 
Yellowish  oil.  (itives  an  oily  phenyl-hydrazide 
and  an  oxim.  Kot  more  sol.  alkalis  than 
water. 

Selenocyano-acetophenone 
C,H5.C0.CHjSeCN.    [85°].    Formed  by  boiUng 
a  bromo-acetophenone  with  alcohol  and  ESeCX 
(Hofmann).    Crystalline. 

Selenocyano-ethyl-phthalimide 
C,B.fitiS.CBL,.0a,.8eGN.  [125°].  Formed  by  heat- 
ing bromo-ethyl-phthalimide  with  ESeCy  and 
alcohol  (Coblenz,  B.  24, 2133).  Crystalline  mass. 
Converted  by  boiling  dilute  caustic  potash  into 
Se2{CjH4.NH.CO.C„H,.CO^)j  [119°],  which 
forms  yellowish  crystals  and  is  converted  by 
HCl  at  180°  into  aeJC^fT'i'a^)^,  which  yields 
B"2HC1  [188°]  and  B''2CaH3N30,  [178°],  both 
being  crystalline. 

7-Selenocyano-propyl-phthalimide 
C,H,02:N.CHj.CHj,.CH2.SeCN.  [102°].  Formed 
by  heating  bromo-propyl-phthalimide  with 
ESeCN  and  alcohol  (Coblenz,  B.  .24,  2134). 
Converted  by  boiling  dilute  (10  p.o.)  EOH  into 
crystaUine  Se2(C,Hj.NH.CO.C8H4.CO^)j  [84°], 
whence  HCl  at  180°  forms  Sej(C3H„NHj)j,  which 
yields  B"2HC1  [170°]  and  B"2C^N30,  [165°]. 

u-Selenocyano-o-tolnic  acid.    Nitrite 
CH2(SeON).C8H4.CN.      o-Gycmo-bemyl    seleno- 
cyanide.   [121°].    Formed  by  warming  the  ni- 
trile  CHjCl.C,H4.CN  with  ESeON  (Drory,  B.  24, 
2564).    Long  brownish  needles  (from  alcohol)^ 
pr  prisms  (from  benzene).    Converted  by  dilute 


H2S04  into  Se,(CHj.C,Hj.CN),  [110°].  HOlAq 
at  100°  fonns  Se  and  o-cyano-benzyl  chloride. 

Selenocyannrio  acid  K^Sefi^,.  Formed 
from  ClsCy,  and  Na^Se  (Stolte,  B.  19, 1578). 

Methyl  ether.    [174°]. 

Seleno-phthalimidineOsH^^Q^^^^^Se. 

Formed  from  CH2(SeCK).CsH4.CN  and  cono. 
H2SO4  (Drory,  B.  24,  2566).    Sol.  alcohol. 

Reactions. — 1.  NaOH  forms  the  compound 
Se2(CH2.C,H,.CN)j,  crystallising  in  needles  [110°], 
sol.  alcohol  and  CS,,  and  converted  by  HCl  at 
160°.  into  Se  and  phthalide. — 2.  When  steam  is 
blown  through  a  mixture  of  selenophthalimid- 
ine,  alcohol,  and  EOH  there  is  form'ed  seleno. 

phthalide    CjH,<^f,H^Se,  crystallising  in  broad 

plates  [58°],  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol. — 3.  Alco- 
holic potash  and  Mel  form  CH2(SeMe).CsE4.CN 
(180°-200°). 

Salts. — ^B'HCl:  needles,  slightly  sol.  water 
and  alcohol. — B'jHjPtClj.  Orange  powder- 
s'CjHjNsOj.-B'HBr.  [264°].  Needles :  si.  sol. 
water.— B'HIj  (?)  [223°].  Formed  by  heating 
CHj(SeCy).03H,.CN  with  HIAq  at  100°.  Dark- 
violet    aeeiles.— Sulphate  [145°-160°]. 

Piaselenole     C|iH4<^^]>Se.    [76°].  Formed 

from  o-phenylene-diamine  and  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  selenious  acid  (Hinsberg,  B.  22,  2897). 
Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  water. 
Its  salts  are  yellow  and  decomposed  by  much 
water  with  separation  of  the  base.  Iodine  forms 
a  green  periodide. 

Amido-piaseleudle  C,H,(NH2):N2Se.  [150°]. 
Formed  by  adding  H^SeO,  to  a  cool  solution  of 
tri-amido-benzeue  hydrochloride  and  NaOAo 
(Hinsberg,  B.  22,  2898).  Brownish-red  nee^es, 
si.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol.  SnCl;  separates 
Se. — ^B'HCl :  reddish-brown  needles,  si.  sol. 

Ozy-piaselenole.    Ethyl  derivative 
C„H3(0Et):NjSe.     [104°].    This  is  formed  from 
CeH3(OEt)(NH2)2  and  aqueous  H^SeO,.    Needles 
forming  a  yellowish-red  solution  in  H^SO^. 

Methyl-piaselenole  §Me;OH!c.'I>^®-  l^''^°]- 
(267°  unoor.).  Formed  from  tolylene-diamine 
and  aqueous  SeO,  at  80°  (Hinsberg,  B.  22, 
863).  Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water.  SnCl, 
yields  tolylene-o-diamine  and  Se.  Does  not  react 
with  nitrous  acid  or  with  AC2O. — ^B'^H^PtCls. 

Chloro-methyl-piaselenole  CgH^ClMecNjSe. 
[150°].  Formed  by  warming  o-tolylene-diamine 
with  SeOj  and  cone.  HClAq  (Hinsberg,  B.  23, 
1395).    Small  needles,  volatile  with  steam. 

KraphthopiaselenoleOsHj<^S2:SS^Se. 

[129°].  Formed  from  (a;3)-naphthylene-diamine 
sulphate,  aqueous  NaOAc,  and  SeO,  (Hinsberg, 
B.  22,  866).  Needles,  sh  sol.  water,  m.  sol. 
alcohol,  v.  Bol.  ether.  Cone.  H2SO4  gives  an 
intense  yellow  colour.  SnCLj  and  HOI  give  Se 
and  naphthylene-diamine. 

Seleno-urea  OSe(NHj)j.  [0.  200°].  S.  11  at 
19°.  S.  (alcohol)  3  at  18°.  Formed  by  passing 
HjSe  into  a  2  p.c.  solution  of  cyanamide  in 
ether  (Verneuil,  0.  B.  99,  1154 ;  100,  1296 ; 
Bl.  [2]  43,  58,  583).  White  needles,  v.  sol. 
hot  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
solutions  are  decomposed  by  light,  especially 
in  presence  of  an  alkali,  with  separation  ci' 
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Kelenium.  In  presence  of  air  and  HClAq  it 
yields  (CSeNsjHj302HCl,  which  forras  brown 
oiystals  with  violet  reflex,  converted  by  baryta- 
water  into  Se,  seleno-urea,  and  oyanamide. 
The  compound  (CSeN2H4)302HBr  may  be  formed 
in  like  manner.  When  the  '  ozy-triselenourea  ' 
hydrochloride  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  acid 
liquid  in  which  it  is  formed,  it  changes  into 
yellow  crystalline  (CSeN2H4)jOl2.  HIAq  converts 
selenourea  into  (CSeNjHi),!^.  E^SO,  added  to  a 
saturated  solution  of  s^enourea  forms  scarlet 
crystals  converted  by  heating  with  alcohol 
(100  pts.^  and  HjSO,  (4  pts.)  at  50°  into 
(CSeNjH  JjOHjSO,,  crystallising  in  pearly  plates. 
Ethylene-if'-seleuo-nrea   C^eNjSe  i.e. 

An-^"S?j^O:NH.     Formed    by   evaporating   a 

solution  of  bromo-ethyl-amine  hydrobromide 
(8  g.)  with  KSeCy  (5  g.)  to  dryness  on  a  water- 
bath  (Baringei',  B.  28,  1003).  Unstable.  Con- 
verted by  bromine-water  into  ethylene-i)/-urea. — 
B'HBr.  [170°].  Needles. —B'jHjPtCle.— 
B'OsHjNsO,.    [220°].    Needles. 

Propylene-^-selenourea  CtHgN^Se.  Obtained 
in  like  manner  from  jS-bromo-propyl-amine. — 
B'OANaO,.    [110°].— B'^H^tClj.   Light-yellow 


Trimethyleue  -  ifi  -  selenourea  O^HgN^Se. 

Formed  from  7  -  bromo-propyl-amine  and 
KSeCy.— B'HBr.  [136°].  White  crystals  (from 
alcohol)  soon  turning  red. — B'CjHjNjO,.  [c.  53°]. 
Small  concentric  needles. 

Seleno-isovaleric  aldehyde  OsHijSe.  [67°]. 
Crystalline  (SchrSder,  B.  i,  402). 

Di-methyl-selenophene   Se<^Qjjg:^g. 

Selffnoxene.  (154°  unoor.).  Formed  by  heating 
aoetonyl-acetone  with  phosphorus  pentaselenide 
PjSes  at  180°.  Colourless  mobile  liquid  of 
slight  smell.  With  isatin  and  cone.  B^SO,  it 
gives  a  carmine-red  colouration.  By  Lauben- 
heimer's  reaction  a  reddish-brown  colour  is 
produced.  Benzoyl-formic  acid  also  produces  a 
reddish-brown  colouration  (Paal,  B.  18,  2255). 

SELENIOUS  ACID  H^SeOj.  Mol.  w.  not 
determined.  This  compound  is  the  acid  of  the 
anhydride  SeOj. 

Pr^aration. — Se  is  dissolved  in  hot  cone. 
HNOjAq,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  BaOAq  is 
added  to  ppt.  traces  of  H^SeO,,  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  retort,  and  the  residue 
is  heated  till  SeOj  sublimes  (Thomsen,  B.  2, 
598) ;  the  pure  SeOj  thus  obtained  is  dissolved 
in  c.  I  its  weight  of  hot  water,  on  cooling  large 
crystals  of  H^SeOa  separate  (Weber,  P.  118, 479). 
To  prevent  formation  of  HjSeOjin  the  oxidation 
of  Se,  Divers  a.  Shimos6  (0.  J.  47,  439)  re- 
commend to  dissolve  Se  in  a  large  excess  of  cone. 
BLiSO,  instead  of  using  HNO3. 

Properties. — Large  white  crystals,  resembling 
nitre ;  effloresces  in  air ;  withdraws  water  from 
moist  air ;  S.G.  3-0066  at  15-7°  (Olausnizer,  B. 
11,  2009).  Poisonous.  The  acid  crystallises 
unchanged  from  solution  in  aqueous  acetic  acid, 
or  in  aqueous  Ofi,  (Ohabri6,4.  Ch.  [6]  20,  202). 
H.F.  [Se,O^Aq]  =  56,160  {Th.  2,  274).  H^SeO, 
is  a  dibasic  acid ;  this  is  shown  by  the  existence 
of  two  salts  M'HSeOj  andM^jSeOj  (».  Selenites), 
and  also  by  the  heat  of  neutralisation,  which  is 
giyen   by  Thomson  {Th.  1,  172)  as  fgUowg; 


[H'SeO'Aq,  NaOHAq]  =  14,770,  [H^SeO'Aq] 
2NaOHAq]  =  27,020,  [H'SeO'Aq,  4NaOHAq, 
=  27,480.  As  no  derivative  of  H^SeO,  exists 
corresponding  with  O2H5.SO2.OH,  and  as  only 
one  ethyl  selenite  SeO(OEt)2  can  be  obtained, 
and  as  the  compound  SeO.Ol.OEt  has  been 
isolated,  it  appears  that  the  acid  is  SeO(OH), 
and  not  SeO^.OH.H  (Michaelis  a.  Landmann, 
B.  13,  656;  4.241,  150). 

BeaeUcms. — 1.  Heat  causes  H^SeOjto  decom- 
pose to  SeOj.  and  HjO. — 2.  Many  oxiAisahU 
bodies  remove  0  from  H^SeOs.  For  instance, 
suVphur  dioxide  passed  into  HjSeOsAq  ppts.  Se ; 
the  reduction  is  complete  only  when  the  com- 
pounds interact  in  the  ratio  H2Se03:2SO, 
(Schulze,  J.  pr.  [2]  32,  390) ;  the  presence  of 
HCl  hastens  the  reaction  {v.  Michaelis,  J.  Z. 
6,  88 ;  Eathke,  A.  152,  194).  When  BOj  and 
EjSeOj  interact  in  other  proportions  than 
H2Se03:2SO2,  thioselenic  acids  are  formed 
(c/.  p.  435).  Hyd/roqen  sulphide  ppts.  Se  and 
S  in  the  ratio  Se:2S  (Divers  a.  Shimidzu,  0.  J'. 
47,  441).  Various  metals,  such  as  Cu,  Fe,  Ag,  or 
Zn,  also  reduce  H^SeOgAq  in  presence  of  HCl, 
vrith  ppn.  of  Se.  H2Se03Aq  is  partly  reduced  by 
exposure  to  air  containing  dust.    M.  M.  P.  M. 

SELENITES.  Salts  of  selenious  acid 
(a,SeOa),  Mj'SeOa,  and  M'HSeaa.  The  alkali 
salts  are  formed  by  adding  alkalis  to  H^SeOgAq 
and  evaporating;  most  of  the  other  selenites 
are  formed  from  the  alkali  salts  by  double  de- 
composition. 

Selenites  give  selenides,  or  metallic  '  oxide 
and  Se,  when  heated  with  charcoal.  Heated 
with  NHjCl,  out  of  air,  they  give  a  sublimate  of 
Se.  Most  selenites,  except  those  of  the  alkalis, 
are  insol.  in  water. 

Many  selenites  combine  with  SeO^  to  form 
acid  salts ;  many  basic  selenites  are  also  known. 

Boulzoureano  (Bl.  [2]  48,  209)  found  that 
many  selenites  can  be  obtained  in  well-formed 
crystals  by  adding  NajSeOjAq  to  solutions  of 
metallic  salts,  and  heating  the  pp.  so  formed  with 
very  dilute  HjSeOaAq  in  sealed  tubes  at  200° ; 
also  by  dissolving  metallic  carbonates  in  dilute 
HjSeOaAq,  adding  water,  and  heating  in  sealed 
tubes  at  200°.  The  older  investigations  of 
selenites  were  by  Berzelius  [v.  Leh/rbueh)  and 
Muspratt  (C  J.  2,  52).  Boulzoureano  {l.o. ;  also 
A.  Oh.  [6]  18,  289)  has  made  a  more  thorough 
investigation  of  these  salts.  Nilson  {Bl.  [2]  21, 
253 ;  23,  260,  853,  494)  has  also  prepared  and 
described  many  selenites. 

It  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  give  the 
names  of  the  metals  selenites  of  which  have 
been  analysed.  Abstracts  of  B.'s  papers  will  be 
found  in  O.  J.  54,  220  ;  60,  262 ;  and  an  abstract 
of  Nilson's  paper  wiU  be  found  in  the  ZrdSwpp, 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  Diotiokaby,  p.  1786.— 
Al,  Am,  Sb,  Ba,  Be,  Bi,  Cd,  Ca,  Ce,  Cr,  Co,  Cu, 
Di,  In,  Fe,  La,  Pb,  Li,  Mg,  Mn,  Hg  (e/.  Cameron 
a.  Davy,  Trans.  I.  28,  146),  Ni,  E,  Ag,  Na,  Sr, 
Tl,  Th,  U,  Zn,  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SELENO-ANTIMONATES    v.   Antiuonaieb, 

vol.  i.  p.  286. 

SELENOCTfANHYDRIC    ACID  v.  vol.  ii.  p. 

348. 

SELEITOCTANIDES  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 
SELENOMETAHYPOPHOSPHITES 

E'PSe  and  K"(PSe)s  v.  Dipbospsobvs  sjitEHiBS, 
this  vol.  p.  145, 
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SELENOPTROPHOSPHATES. 


SELENOPTBOPHOSPHATES  B^'P^Se,  and 
Ej"PjSe,  V.  Phosphobio  selenide,  p.  145. 

SELENOPYEOPHOSPHITES  E^TjSes  and 
Bj'TjSej  V.  Phosphokous  selenide,  p.  145. 

SELENOSAUIC  ACIDS,  SALTS  OF.  Selenos- 
amio  acid  SeO(NH2)OH  has  not  been  isolated, 
but  the  NH4  salt  of  this  acid,  and  also  the  NH^ 
salt  of  diselenosamic  acid,  2SeO(NH2).(OH)2, 
have  been  obtained. 

Ammoniam  selenosamate  SeO(NH2)ONH4  is 
formfed  by  the  action  of  dry  NH,  on  SeO^  dis- 
solved in  alcohol.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline, 
deliquescent  salt ;  very  unstable,  easily  giving 
off  NH3  and  forming  diselenosamate.  Water 
partially  converts  this^salt  into  (NHJjSeOj. 

Ammoninm  diselenosamate 
2SeO(NH2).OH.ONH4  is  formed  by  boiling  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  selenosamate,  or  by 
letting  the  solution  stand  over  H2SO4  m  vacuo. 
It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  large,  deliquescent 
prisma  {v.  Cameron  a.  Macallan,  Pr.  44, 112). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

SELENOTHIO-OXIDE  SeSO,  v.  Selenion 
thio-oxide,  under  Selenion  oxides,  p.  441. 

SELENOIHIO-OXTCHLOBIDE  SeSOaCl,  v. 
Selenion  ihio-oxycelokide,  p.  441. 

SELENOIHIOSULPHAXES  MjSeSO,  v. 
Thioselenates,  under  Selenates,  p.  434. 

SELENOIBITHIOKATES  M2SeS206  v. 
DitMotriselenates,  under  Selenates,  p.  434. 

SEIENOTEITHIONIC  ACID  H2SeS20,  v. 
DitMotriselenic  acid,  under  Selenates,  p.  435. 

SELENTL  BROMIDE  and  GHLOBIDE  v. 
Selenion  oxybbomide  and  Oxychlobide,  p. 
441. 

SEMINOSE  V.  Mannose. 

SENEGIN  V.  Saponin. 

SENNA  V.  Cathabtic  acid. 

SENNITE  is  identical  with  Pinitb,  the 
methyl  ether  of  dextrorotatory  inosite. 

SEFIYL.    A  name  for  Hepiyl. 

SEftUOIENE  CisH,,.  [105°].  (290°-B00"'). 
V.D.  5-66  (obs.).  Occurs,  together  with  C,„H„ 
(155°1,  S.G.  i5-852,  Wd  =  24°,  and  oily  O.sHjoO, 
(229°),  in  the  leaves  of  Sequoia  gigantea  (Lunge 
a.  Steinkauler,  B.  13,  1656).  White  plates  with 
characteristic  smell,  volatile  with  steam;  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform. 

SEBICIC  ACID  CisHj^NjO,.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  cone,  baryta- water  on  silk  (Champion, 
C  B.  Ti,  330).  Deliquescent,  translucent  mass. 
,— BaA'2.^PbA'2 :  pp. 

SEBIN  CjHjNOj.  a-Amido-kydracryUc  acid  1 
S.  3  at  10° ;  5  at  20°.  Formed  by  boiling  silk 
with  dilute  HjSO,  (Cramer,  J.  pr.  96,  76 ;  Bau- 
mann,  B.  15,  1735 ;  Melikoff,  C.  C.  1881,  354). 
Monoclinic  crystals,  insol.  alcohol  a,nd  ether. 
Converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  glyceric  acid. — 
CuA'j. — HA'HGl:  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water. — 
HA'HNO, :  minute  needles. 

SEBINE  V.  Fboieids. 

SEBTTM  ALBUMEN  v.  Pboteids. 

SEBUM  CASEIN  v.  Fboieids. 

SEBUM  GLOBULIN  v.  Pboteids. 

SESAME  OIL.  S.G.  "£  -9191.  f»D  =  1-474  at 
20°(Long,  4to.  10,  392).  A  fatty  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Sesamum  orientate.  It  con- 
tains glycerides  of  oleic  and  linoleic  acids 
(Pohl,  J.  pr.  63,  400 ;  .Hazura  a.  Griissner,  M. 
10,  247).  Gives  a  raspberry-red  colour  on  warm- 
ing with  H01Ac(  and  cane-sugar  (Zipperer,  Qhenp, 


Zeit.  11,  1600).  The  oil  contains  -05  p.c.  tii 
sesamin  CigHuOs  [118].  S.  (alcohol)  -27  at 
20°;  8-07  at  78°.  S.G.  1-805.  HjSO,  containing 
HNO3  colours  sesamin  green  and  afterwards 
bright  red  (Tocher,  Ph.  [3]  23,  700). 

SEXTYL.    Another  name  for  Hexyl. 

SHEA  BUITEB,  obtained  in  West  Africa 
from  the  nuts  of  Bassia  ParkU,  contains  oleiin 
and  stearin  (Oudemans,  J.  pr.  89,  205). 

SHELLAC  V.  Lag. 

SHIKIMIC  ACID  CjHi.Os  i.e. 
OH(OH)<^^(OH).CH^jj^Q^    ^jg^^_    gg^ 

ii  1-599.  ^oo=l'303  at  14°^  [o]d=  -186°  in 
a  7  p.c.  solution..  S.  (ether)  -015  at  23° ;  S.  (al- 
cohol) 2-25.  Occurs  in  the  fruit  of  IlUcium 
reUgiosum  (Japanese,  shikimi)  and  Chinese 
star-anise  (Bykman,  B.  T.  C.  4,  49  ;  5,  299 ;  B. 
24,  1278).  Crystalline  powder  composed  of 
minute  needles,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  CHGL;,' 
nearly  insol.  ether.  LsBvorotatory.  Yields  p- 
oxy-benzoio  acid  when  heated  with  HClAq. — 
NHjA' :  crystals. 
Dihydride 

CH(OH)<gg(OH^CH2^CH.C02H.  [175°]. 

S.G.  a  1-47.  /loo  =1-324  at  19°.  Md=-18°. 
S.  14  in  the  cold.  Formed  by  reducing  the  acid 
with  sodium-amalgam  in  presence  of  HClAq. 
Monoclinic  crystals.  Converted  by  HCl  into 
benzoic  acid. 
Dibromide 

CH(OH)<^gO^^^HBr^CBr.C02H.  [0. 188°] 

fioo  =1-295.  [o]3=-58°.  Formed  by  adding 
Br  to  a  cold  solution  of  the  acid.  Tetrahedra. 
Converted  by  moist  AgjO  into  CjH^rOj  [235°], 
S.  6-8  at  17°,  [a]D=  +2^,  crystallising  in  hexa- 
gonal needles,  si.  sol.  ether,  converted  by  baryta 
into  oxyshikimic  acid  [156^. 

SHIKIMIPICBIN  C,H,„03  (?)•  [200°].  S.6-2 
in  the  cold.  Occurs  in  the  fruit  of  Jllicium 
reUgiosum  (Eykman,  B.  T.  G.  4,  53).  Large 
crystals,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether. 

SHIKIMOLE  V.  Saebole. 

SIEGBUBOITE.  A  fossil  resin  found  near 
Siegburg.  It  contains  styraoin,  metastyrene, 
and  some  free  cinnamic  acid  (Elinger  a.  Pit- 
schke,  B.  17,  2742). 

SIKIMINE.  [175°].  A  poisonous  substance 
in  the  seeds  of  IlUcium  reUgiosum  (Eykman, 
_Ph.  [8]  11,  1046).  Prisms,  si.  sol.  water,  ether, 
and  OHCI3,  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  HOAc. 

SILICA  SiOj.  (SiUcon  dioxide.  SiUcic 
)     Mol.  w.  not  known.     S.G.  quartz 


2-647  to  2-652,  tridymite  2-282  to  2-326,  amor- 
phous 2-20  at  15-6°  (Schaffgotsch,  P.  68,  147). 
S.H.  quartz  -1737  at  ord.  temp.,  -305  at  0.  400°, 
constant  from  400°  to  over  1000°  (Pionohon, 
C.  B.  106,  1344).  H.F.  [Si,0^  =  219,240  from 
amorphous  Si ;  211,120  from  crystalline  Si 
(Troost  a.  Hautefeuille,  C.  B.  70,  252). 

Occurrence. — Compounds  of  SiOj  are  very 
widely  distributed  in  large  quantities ;  quartz, 
flint,  chalcedony,  jasper,  opal,  &c.,  are  nearly 
pure  SiOj.  Silica  is  the  chief  constituent  of 
sandstones ;  felspar,  agate,  and  a  vast  number 
of  other  minerals  contain  silica.  Silica  (or 
silicates)  is  also  found  in  many  plants. 

Prepa/ration. — (i)  Amorphous  silica.— 
I.  Quartz  i?  finely  powdered,  best  by  heating  tg 
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tectnesa  and  plunging  into  cold  water,  and 
heated  with  o.  6  times  its  weight  of  NajCOj  in 
a  Pt  crucible  till  the  whole,  fuses  quietly ;  the 
cold  mass  is  treated  with  water,  the  solution, 
when  clear,  is  poured  slowly  into  excess  of  fairly 
cone.  HOlAq,  the  liquid  (after  filtration,  if  neces- 
sary) is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  Pt  dish,  the 
residue  is  moistened  with  cone.  HClAq,  warmed, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two ;  this 
treatment  with  acid  is  repeated  two  or  three 
times ;  water  is  then  added  and,  after  warming 
and  standing,  the  solution  is  filtered  off,  the 
residual  SiOj  is  washed  with  hot  water,  dried, 
and  heated  to  redness. — 2.  SiP,  {v.  p.  459)  is 
passed  into  water,  the  gelatinous  SiOj  which  is 
ppd.  is  pressed  between  linen,  thoroughly  washed, 
dried,  and  heated  to  redness. 

(ii.)  Crystalline  silica.— 1.  Moist  ppd. 
SiOj — e.g.  the  pp.  got  by  passing  SiF^  into 
water— is  dissolved  in  boiling  NaOHAq,  and  the 
solution  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube ;  crystals  of 
tridymite  (v.  imfra,  Properties)  separate  below 
180°,  and  crystals  of  quartz  separate  above  180° 
(Masohke,  P.  145,  549).— 2.  Small  tubes  of  hard 
glass  are  half-filled  with  solutions  of  dialysed 
Silicic  acid  {v.  Silica,  hydrates  of,  infra}  con- 
taining c.  10  p.o.  SiOj,  closed  by  fusion,  B,nd 
heated  to  250°  for  some  months ;  small  crystals 
of  quartz  are  thus  obtained  (Kroustchoff,  C  B. 
104,  602).— 3.  Any  hydrate  of  SiOa  yields  crys- 
talline silica  by  heating  in'  a  forge-fire  (Fremy, 

A.  Ch.  [3]  38,  327).— 4.  CrystaUjne  SiOj  is 
formed  by  fusing  silicates  with  microcosmic  salt 
(G.  Eose,  /.  pr.  101, 228),  or  with  borax  (G.  Rose, 

B.  2,  388).  For  other  methods  of  preparing 
crystalline  silica  v.  Bammelsberg  {B.  5, 1006), 
Hautefeuille  (O.  B.  86, 1133 ;  90,  830),  S6nar- 
mout  {A.  Ch.  42,  129),  Friedel  a.  Sarasin 
(Bl.  [2]  31,  481),  and  Daubr^e  {Arm.  M.  [5]  12, 
297). 

Properties. — The  mol.  w.  of  silica  is  un- 
known, but  there  is  reason  to  think  it  is  a  con- 
siderable multiple  of  that  indicated  by  the 
formula  SiOj.  By  applying  the  cryoscopio 
method  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  colloidal  siUcio 
acid  {v.  Metasilicic  acid,  infra)  SabanSeff 
(J.  B.  21,  615 ;  Abstract  in  O.  J.  58,  1215)  ob- 
tained numbfers  pointing  to  silica  being  a  very 
high  polymeride  of  SiOjj.  The  %reat  inf  usi- 
bility  and  non-volatility  of  silica,  especially 
when  this  compound  is  compared  with  00^, 
make  it  probable  that  the  molecular  formula 
of  silica  is  wSiOj,  where  n  has  a  large  value 
(v.  Mendel^efl's  Prinoiples  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii. 
p.  93). 

Crystalline  silica.  SiOj  crystallises  as 
gwwrtz  in  colourless,  transparent,  hexagonal, 
six-sided  prisms  having  the  axes-ratio  1:1*0999 
(S.G.  c.  2*65),  and  as  tridymite  in  hexagonal 
forms  with  the  axes-ratio  1:1-631  (S.G.  e.  2-3). 
Crystalline  SiO,  is  insol.  or  almost  insol.  in 
alkali  solutions ;  it  is  attacked  by  HPAq  slowly 
and  without  notable  rise  in  temperature. 

Amorphous  silica  is  a  white,  loose, 
tasteless  powder ;  S.G.  2'2.  It  dissolves  in  hot 
alkali  solutions;  after  continued  heating  to  a 
high  temperature  it  is  less  sol.  or  nearly  insol., 
owing  to  change  into  the  crystalline  form.  Dis- 
solves in  HPAq,  with  intumescence  and  consider-  • 
able  rise  of  temperature. 

gilic»  is  fusi^ile  in  ijhe  P-H  flaipe   to  ^ 


colourless  glass ;  when  fused  it  may  be  drawn 
into  extremely  fine  threads.  Cramer  (Zeit.  far 
angewand.  Chem.)  finds  that  quartz  is  volatile 
at  a  temperature  whereat  Pt  boils  {v.  Abstract 
in  C.  J.  64,  ii.  164).  SiO^  is  insol.  in  acids, 
except  in  HFAq.  It  is  slightly  volatilised  in 
steam  (v.  Jeffreys,  A.  39,  255).  Silica  is  in- 
soluble in  molten  microcosmic  salt  (NaNHjHPOJ. 

Beactions. — 1.  Fused  with  alkalis,  alkali 
silicates  are  formed ;  with  alkali  carbonates 
COj  is  evolved. — 2.  Decomposes  most  solid  salts 
by  fusion  with  them  with  formation  of  silicates 
(c/.  Silicates,  p.  448).  According  to  Mills  a. 
Meanwell  (O.  J.  39,  533)  SiOj  does  not  react 
mtia'pure  NauSOi  or  K^SO,  even  at  a  very  high 
temperature. — 3.  SiO^is  decomposed  by ^otos- 
sium  at  a  red  heat,  forming  K  silicate  and 
silicide ;  it  is  also  reduced  at  red  heat  by  calciuin, 
strontium,  and  magnesium  (Bunsen  a.  Mat- 
thiessen,  A.  94,  111;  Phipson,  Pr.  13,  217; 
Parkinson,  C.  J.  [2]  5,  128 ;  Winkler,  B.  23, 
2642). — 4.  Heated  with  carbon  and  certain 
metals,  SiOj  is  reduced,  with  formation  of 
silioides  of  the  metals ;  Ir,  Pd,  Pt,  and  Eu  react 
in  this  way  (Boussingault,  O.  B.  82,  591;  cf. 
Warren,  0.  N.  60, 5).  Au  and  Ag  reduce  SiOj  only 
when  strongly  heated  therewith  in  presence  of 
NajSiFj  and  Na  (W.,  l.c.).—5.  Dry  SiOj  (prepared 
from  SiFJ  which  has  not  been  strongly  heated 
reacts  with  molten  metapliosphoric  acid  to  form 
Si02.P205  and  SiO2.2P2O5.4H2O  (Hautefeuille  a. 
Margottet,  C.  B.  96, 1052 ;  104,  56 ;  v.  Silico- 
PHOSPHOEio  oxiDBS,  p. 462). — 6.  Mixed  with  finely 
divided  carbon  and  heated  in  hydrogen  sulphide, 
SiSjis  formed  (v.  SruooN  sulphide,  p.  462). — 7.  A 
mixture  of  SiOj  and  carbon  heated  in  chlorine 
or  hydrogen  chloride  gives  SiClj  and  CO  (v. 
Silicon  tetraohlobidb,  p.  458) ;  when  bromine 
or  hydrogen  bromide  is  used,  SiBr^  is  formed 
(v.  Silicon  tetbabbomidb,  p.  457). — 8.  With 
hydrogen  fluoride,  SIP,  is  obtained  (v.  Silicon 
TETEAELTjoBiBB,  p.  459). — 9.  Heated  to  low  red- 
ness in  vapour  of  boron  trichloride,  SiCl,  and 
B2O,  are  formed  (Troost  a.  Hautefeuille,  A.  Ch. 
[5]  7,  476). 

SILICA,  HYDBATES  OF.  (Silicic  acids.) 
The  hydrates  of  SiOj  act  as  weak  acids.  The 
compositions  of  these  hydrates  are  very  un- 
certain. The  silicates  wSiOj.mEO  are  derivable 
from  hydrates  of  Si02,  some  of  which  have  been 
isolated,  while  others  are  hypothetical  (i> 
Silicates,  p.  448). 

Meiasilicic  acid  HjSiOa  =  SiOj.H^O.  (Silica 
monohydmte.)  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
moist  air  on  Si(0Et)4;  Si(0Et)4  +  SH^O  = 
Si02.H20-l-4EtOH  (Ebelmen,  J.  pr.  37,  359). 
Also  by  dialysing.a  mixture  of  Na  silicate  and 
excess  of  HClAq  until  the  liquid  in  the  dialyser 
is  free  from  chlorides,  concentrating  by  boiling 
in  a  fiask,  allowing  to  gelatinise,  and  drying  the 
jelly-like  mass  over  HjSO,  for  two  days  (Graham, 
T.  1861.  183).  Si02.H20  is  described  by  Graham 
as  a  transparent,  glassy,  lustrous  solid ;  insol. 
water. 

O.KTHOSILIOIC  ACID  HiSiOj  =  SiOj.aHjO. 
(Silica  dihydrate.)  This  hydrate  of  SiOj  has 
not  been  isolated  with  certainty  ;  it  is  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  solution  obtained  by  dialysing  a 
solution  of  E  or  Na  silicate  with  excess  of 
HClAq ;  but  as  the  compositions  of  the  silicates 
of  K  £ind  J?a  are  yery  doubtful,  the  argument 
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based  on  the  supposition  that  these  silicates  are 
ortho-  salts — and,  therefore,  will  yield  ortho-  acid 
— is  not  very  trustworthy.  Various  esters  of  the 
form  Si(0X)4  exist  where  X  is  Me,  Et,  &c.  The 
solution  of  Si02.!EH20,  when  a;  is  supposed  to 
=  2,  obtained  by  dialysing  E  or  ~Na  silicate 
solution  with  excess  of  HClAq  till  the  liquid  in 
the  dialyser  is  free  from  chlorides,  is  described 
by  Graham  (Z.c.)  as  a  clear  liquid,  which  may  be 
boiled  in  a  flask  till  it  contains  o.  13  p.c.  SiO, 
without  separation  of  any  solid.  The  liquid  soon 
becomes  opalescent  on  keeping,  and  after  a  time 
sets  toatransparent.colourless  jelly,  which  is  insol. 
water,  and,  dried  over  HjSO,,  gives  SiOj.H,0  («. 
METABrLioio  Acn>,  p.  447).  The  solntion  of 
SiO^.xHjO  is  coagulated  by  a  minute  trace  of  an 
alkali  or  alkaline  earth  carbonate,  also  by  CO^,  but 
notbydil.H2SO,Aq,HNOsAq,orH.02Hs02Aq.  The 
solution  reddens  litmus  (c/.  Doveri,  A.  64,  256 ; 
Liebig,  A.  94,  373;  Earsten,  P.  6,  857;  Fuchs, 
A.  82,  119;  Struckmann,  A.  94,  341;  Bose, 
P.  108,  20 ;  Kiihn,  J.  pr.  59,  1 ;  Fremy,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  38,  314;  Maschke,  J.pr.  68,  234). 

Tbisilioio  whtdeate  3  Si02.2H20  =  HjSisOj. 
By  decomposing  E  or  Na  silicate  solution  by 
C0„  or  SiP,  by  Kfi,  and  drying  the  gelatinous 
pp.  so  formed  in  vacuo,  Fremy  (Z.c.)  obtained  a 
hydrate  containing  16-2  to  16-8  p.o.  water 
(3Si02.2H20  requires  16-67  p.o.  water).  Several 
naturally  occurring  silicates  may  be  regarded 
as  derived  from  this  hydrate  (v.  Silicates, 
infra).  ■' 

Dismoio  MONOHYDRATB  2Si02.H20  =  HjSijOs. 
The  gelatinous  pp.  formed  by  decomposing  SiF, 
by  water,  after  drying  for  six  weeks  in  air  at 
20°-25°,  was  found  by  Merz  (/.pr,  99,  1771)  to 
contain  from  13-1  to  13-5  p.c.  water  (the  formula 
given  requires  13-05  p.c.  water), 

Otheb  hydbates.  By  drying  the  gelatinous 
pps.  obtained  by  decomposing  SiF,  by  water,  or 
by  decomposing  alkali  silicate  solutions  by  weak 
acids  and  washing  (v.  Eiihn,  J.  pr.  59,  1),  solids 
are  obtained  of  varying  and  uncertain  composi- 
tion (o.  Camelley  a.  Walker,  O.  J.  53,  80); 
hydrates  of  fair  definiteness  agreeing  approxi- 
mately with  the  formulie  3Si02.H20  =  H2Si30„ 
9Si02.2H20  =  H,Si,0.a„  and  6Si02.H20  =  H2SiBO,3, 
have  been  obtained  (Fuchs,  A.  82,  119 ;  Gott- 
lieb, /.  pr.  [2]  6, 185  ;  Merz,  J.  pr.  99,  1771). 
For  i%ethods  of  preparing  gelatinous  pps.  of 
SiOj-icHjO  V.  Struckmann,  A.  94,  337;  Euhl- 
mann,  A.  41,  231 ;  Liebig,  A.  94,  374 ;  Guyton- 
Morveau,  A.  Ch.  [2]  31,  246;  Hautefeuille  a, 
Margottet,  C,  B.  96,  1052.  Concerning  the  ab- 
sorption of  water  by  SiOj  v.  van  Bemmelen,  B. 
11,  2232 ;  13,  1466. 

Thomson  (Th.  1,  215)  has  examined  the 
thermal  phenomena  accompanying  the  inter- 
action of  KaOHAq  and  Si02Aq-;  the  SiOjAq  was 
prepared  by  adding  exactly  an  equivalent  of 
HCl  in  dilute  solution  to  Na  silicate  solution  of 
known  composition.  He  gives  the  following 
tables : — 

i  2652  i  1353 

I  3241  I  2615 

I  3555  I  3548 

1  4316  1  4316 

1  4731  I  5332 

2  5230  2  6483 
4  6412  8  7956 


There  seems  to  be  no  fixed  point  of  neutral- 
isation.      Putting     [NaOHAq,a;SiO''Aq}  =  --- 
^  x  +  n 

where  C  and  n  are  constants  having  the  values 
C  =  13,410  and  n  — 2-13,  the  calculated  values 
agree  very  fairly  with  the  observed  so  far  as 
data  go;  if  the  formula  is  supposed  to  be  ac- 
curate then  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of 
SiOjAq,  when  Si02  is  taken  as  =  ao  in  the  re- 
action NaOHAq  +  Si02Aq,  is  =  13,410,  which  is 
about  the  thermal  value  of  the  interaction  of  an 
acid  with  one  molecular  weight  of  NaOH.  The 
of  SiOjAq  is  almost  nil.    M.  M.  P.  M. 

SILICATES.  Compounds  of  SiO^  with  basie 
radicles.  The  basic  radicles  of  silicates  are 
generally  oxygen -containing  groups ;  sometimes 
they  contain  negative  elements  other  than  O. 
Silica,  like  other  feebly  acidic  oxides,  combines 
with  bases  in  many  proportions,  forming  com- 
pounds which  may  be  represented  as  normal 
salts,  and  also  compounds  of  the  type  of  basic 
and,  acidio  salts.  The  general  composition  of 
silicates  is  given  by  the  formula  nSiOj.mB, 
where  B  =  basic  radicle.  Most  of  the  silicates 
occurring  in  rocks  vary  .in  composition  between 
the  limits  Si02.4MO  and  2Si02.MO,  where  M 
=  a  mono-  or  di-valent  metal,  and  the  limits 
Si02.2M203  and  6Si02.M2Ps  where  M  =  a  trivalent 
metal.  The  metals  most  commonly  found  in 
these  silicates  are  Al,  E,  Na,  Ga,  Mg,  Fe,  and 
Mn.  A  fair  number  of  natural  silicates  contain 
01  or  F  as  part  of  the  basic  radicle.  Few  pure 
silicates  occur  in  rocks :  the  siliceous  minerals 
are  generally  mixtures  of  isomorphous  silicates ; 
hence  it  is  not  possible  to  deduce  satisfactory 
formula  for  naturally  occurring  silicates  solely 
from  the  results  of  analyses  of  minerals. 

Mendel^eff  {Principles  of  Cheirdstry,  2,  111) 
compares  the  siliceous  minerals  to  alloys.  Several 
silicates  which  occur  as  mineral  species  have 
been  formed  artificially ;  the  study  of  the  altera- 
tion-products of  natural  silicates,  and  the  com- 
parison .  of  siUcates  with  carbon  compounds  (v, 
e.g.  MendeUefE,  l.c.,  note  p.  Ill)  throw  light  on 
the  constitution  of  these  bodies. 

The  most  important  memoirs  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  chamical  relations  of  the  silicates  are 
to  be  found  in  Groth's  Tabellarische  Uebersicht 
der  MineraUen  nach  ihren  KrystallograpMsch- 
chemischen  Beziehumgen  (3rd  ed.),  pp.  89  et  seq., 
and  in  a  series  of  papers  by  F.  W.  Clarke  (Am. 
10, 120;  Am.  S.  [3]  38,  384;  40,  303  ;  43, 190), 
[v.  also  Clarke  in  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Bulle- 
tins, No.  90  [1892] ;  also  A.  C.  J.  May  1893). 

Groth  and  Clarke  both  look  on  the  natural 
silicates  as  derived  from  a  few  fairly  simple 
types.  They  are  very  stable  compounds;  most 
of  them  are  formed  at  high  temperatures,  their 
number  is  not  very  great,  and  a  few  typical 
forms  containing  a  small  number  of  common 
metals  are  very  widely  distributed.  Among  the 
commoner  sUioates  are  Si02.2MO,  2Si02.3MO, 
3Si02.2MO,  where  M  is  very  frequently  an 
alkaline  earth  metal;  3Si02.2E203,  2Si02.Ej03, 
6Si02.B20,.M20,  and  3SiO2.B2Oj.3MO,  where  R 
is  Al  or  Fe,  and  M  is  E,  Na,  or  an  alkaline 
earth. 

The  consideration  of  the  probable  constitu- 
tion of  the  typical  silicates  may  be  approached 
by  seeking  to  derive  th^se  siilts  from  the  sUiciQ 
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aoida  nSiOj.wHjO.  MelasiUcic  acid,  SiOj.H^O, 
has  been  isolated;  the  formula  may  be 
written  HaSiOs  or  OSi(OH)j.  Orthosiliaic  acid, 
SiOj.2H20  =  H,SiO,  =  Si(OH)„  also  probably 
exists.  A  few  other  hydrates  of  silica  have 
been  isolated,  but  their  compositions  are  not 
quite  definitely  established ;  2Si02.H20  =  HjSijOj, 
and  SSi02.2HjO  =  H4Si308,  seem  to  be  fairly 
certain. 

Silicates  derivable  from  metasilicic 
acid  0:Si(OH)j.  The  typical  empirical  formulsB 
of  normal  salts  of  this  class  are  SiO^.MjO, 
SiOj-MO,  SSiOa-MA.  4SiO2.E2O3.M2O,  and 
4SiO2.E2O3.MO.  The  atomic  ratio  of  Si  to  0  in 
these  salts  is  1:3 ;  this  ratio  is  maintained  in 
the  acid  salts.  Silicates  of  the  forms  Si02.2MO 
and  Si02.M203  may  be  represented  as  basic  salts 
of  this  class ;  the  atomic  ratios  of  SI  to  0  in 
these  are  1:4  and  1:5.  Examples  of  normal 
salts  of  this  class  are  sodium  silicate 
0:Si(0Na)2,  wollastomite  0:Si.02Ca,  and  leucite 
(0:Si.02)4Al2E2.  The  basic  salts  may  be  re- 
garded as  derived  from  0:Si(0H)2  by  re- 
placing each  H  by  a  monovalent  basic  radicle, 
such  as  AlO  or  ZnOH ;  for  instance,  siliceous 
calamine  SiO2.2ZnO.H2O  may  be  formulated 
0:Si(O.ZnOH)2,  and  kyanite  Si02.Al203  is  pro- 
bably 0:Si(0Al:0)2.  If  only  one  H  is  replaced 
in  0:Si(0H)2  the  product  will  be  an  acid  salt 
of  the  metasilicate  class ;  gyroUte,  for  instance, 
3SiO2.2CaO.H2O  may  be  represented  as 

O:Si(OH)O.0a.0.Si.0.0a.O.(H0)Si:O. 
6 

Silicates  derivable  from  hypotheti- 
cal metadisilicia  acid 

2  /'O.Si(OH)2WHOH  =  HO.Si.O.Si.OH.     The 

\  f  6     6 

typical  empirical  formulsa  of  normal  salts  of 
this  class  are  2Si02.M20,  2Si02.MO,  6Si02.E203, 
and  8SiO2.E2O3.M2O.  The  atomic  ratio  of  Si 
to  O  in  these  salts  is  2:5 ;  this  ratio  is  main- 
tained in  the  acid  salts.  Silicates  of  the  form 
2SiO2.2MO.H2O,  wherein  the  atomic  ratio  of  Si 
to  0  is  2:7,  may  be  regarded  as  basic  salts  of 
this  class.  PetaUte  8SiO2.Al2O3.Li2O  is  pro- 
bably an  example  of  a  normal  salt  of  the 
metadisilicate  class ;  thus 


0:Si.O 


O     >A1< 
:Si.O/      \ 


0  — Si:0 

6 
•LiO.Si:0 


Picrosmine  2SiO2.2MgO.H2O  may  perhaps  be 
a  basic  salt  of  this  class, 
{HOMg)O.Si.O.Si.O(MgOH) ;  but  it  may  also  be 

6     6 

regarded  as  an  acid  orthodisillcate  (v.  infra). 
One  of  the  soluble  glasses,  4SiO2.Na2O.H26, 
may  be  written  as  an  acid  salt  of  this  class, 
HO.Si.O.Si.ONa. 

6    6 

Silicates  derivable  from  ortho- 
silicic  acid  Si(0H)4.  The  typical  empiri- 
cal formula  of  normal  salts  of  this  class 
are  Si02.2M20,  Si02.2MO,  3Si02.2M203,  and 
3SiO2.M2Os.3M2O.  The  atomic  ratio  of  Si  to 
O  in  these  salts  is  1:4;  this  ratio  is  main- 
tained in  the  acid  salts.  Salts  of  the  forms 
SiO2.4MO.2H2O  and  Si02.2M20s,  atomic  ratio  of 
gi  to  0  =  1:8,  may  be  fornmlated  as  basic  ortho- 


silicates.      Olivine    Si02.2Mg0,    and    zirconite 
Si02.Zr02  are  likely  norma,l  salts  of  this  class; 

Mg<;°>Si<Q>Mg  and    Si(0,Zr).      Xenolite 

8Si02.2Al203,    is  also  a  normal  orthosillcate ; 
A103:Si.002:Si:020.Si:03Al. 


Al 


Al 


Andalusite  Si02.Al203  is  probably  partly  a  basic 
salt  and  partly  a  normal  salt  of  this  class; 
Si(03Al).0.A10.  Dioptase  Si02.Cu0.H,0  may  be 
formulated  as  an  acid  salt  of  the  ortho- 
silicate    class;  Si(0H)2.02Cu. 

Silicates  derivable  from  hypotheti- 
cal orthodisilicic  acid 
2Si(0H)^  -H2O  =  (H0)3Si.0.Si(0H)a.  The  typical 
empirical  formnlse  of  normal  salts  of  this  class 
are  2Si02.3M20,  2Si02.3MO,  2Si02.M,03,  and 
4SiO2.M2Oa.3M2O.  The  atomic  ratio  of  Si  to  0 
in  the  normal  and  acid  salts  is  2:7.  Serpentine 
2Si02.3MgO  is  probably  a  normal  salt  of 
this    class,   (MgOjJSi.  0.  Si(02Mg).         Ohemite 

O.Mg.O 
2SiO2.CaO.2H2O   seems   to  be    an    acid   salt 
of    this    class,    HO.Si.O.Si(OH)j ;    picrosmine 

0.fia, 
2SiO2.2MgO.H2O  may  also  be  an  acid  ortho- 
disilioate,  Mg02.{H0)Si.0.Si(0H).02Mg ;  but  it 
may  be  formulated  as  a  basic  metadisilicate 
(«.  supra). 

Silicates  derivable  from  hypotheti- 
cal orthotrisilicic  acid.  By  removing 
2H2O  from  3Si(0H)j  the  acid 

(HO)3Si.O.Si.O.Si(OH)3  would   remain.     Some 
(0H)2 

natural  silicates  may  be  looked  on  as  salts  of 
this  hypothetical  acid;  meerschaum,  for  in- 
stance, 3SiO2.2MgO.2H2O,  may  have  the  formula 

Mg02.(HO)Si.O.Si.O.Si(OH).02Mg.    Uroth  (I.e.), 

(0H)2 
however,  thinks  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  in  a 
hypothetical  trisilicio  acid  to  express  the  com- 
position of  silicates. 

Some  silicates  which  do  not  fit  into  any  of  the 
classes  already  mentioned  may  be  looked  on  as 
derived  from  more  than  one  of  the  acids  simul- 
taneously. Others  may  be  represented  as  salts 
of  hyppthetioal  acids  formed  by  eliminating 
water  from  one  or  other  of  the  acids  that  have 
been  mentioned.  Orthoclase,  6SiO2.Al2O3.K2O, 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  silicate 
derived,  according  to  Groth  (Z.c),  from  two 
acids,    metasilicic     and    metadisilicio ;     thus 

O.Si.<2>A1.0.Si.O.Si.OE:.     Groth  urges  that 

this  formula  is  in  keeping  with  the  facts  (1)  that 
felspars  of  the  orthoclase  class  are  derived  from 
silicates,  such  as  leucite,  which  are  metasiU- 
cates,  and  (2)  that  orthoclase  readUy  yields 
haolinAte  2Si02.Al203,  which  may  be  a  basic 
metadisUicate.  Writing  leucite  as  a  meta- 
silicate, and  Ttaolinite  as  a  basic  metadisili- 
cate, it  is  seen  that  both  contain  the  group 

0:Si<^Q_^j_,  a  group  which  is  represented 

as  present  io  9r(hoQhse  ^Iso.    Thus 

QQ 
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Orthoclaae. 


0-Si.O.Al 


<!>" 


The  group  eommon  to  the  three  silicates  is  in- 
dicated by  the  dotted   lines.     If  BGEO  were 
removed  from  orthodisilioio  acid  the  product 
0:Si(OH) 

would  be      O 


aiigite,  2Si02.2MgO,  may 


Si{OH), 


0:Si— 0. 


be  derived  from  this  acid, 


I        Vg 
0    0/      . 

1/ 

Si<°>Mg 


SiA(OH). 


and 


Again,  4Si(OH),-3HOH  =  Si,03(OH),„ 

r(OH)j:Si.O.Si.O.Si.O.Si(OH),-l;    if  H.0  were 

L  (OH),(OH),  J 

removed  from  this  hypothetical  orthotetrasilicie 

acid,  there  would  result  SijO,(OH)j 

rO:Si.O .  Si.O  .  Si.O.Si(OH).'l :  and  from  this 

L    OH   /\    /\  'J 

OHOHOHOH 
might  be  derived  the  following  acids : — 
rO:Si.O .  Si.O  .  Si.O  .  Si:01 

L    I      /\    /V I     J. 
OH  OHOHOHOH OH 

rO:Si.O.Si.O.Si.O.Si:0"l 
Si,0.(OH),  LI      6     /\\      J, 
OH    OH  OH  OH 

rO:Si.O.Si.O.Si.O.Si:On 
Si,0,(OH)j  L     I       0      6       I      J. 
OH  OH 

Some  of  the  natural  silicates  may  be  repre- 
sented as  derived  from  one  or  other  of  these 
acids.  Acids  containing  OH  yield  01  deriva- 
tives wherein  OH  is  replaced  by  01,  generally 
by  interaction  with  PCI5.  As  01  derivatives  of 
some  of  the  hypothetical  silicic  acids  are  known, 
the  existence  of  these  derivatives  is  an  argument 
in  favour  of  representing  certain  silicates  as 
salts  of  acids  which  have  not  themselves  been 
isolated.  Thus,  besides  SiOl^,  which  corresponds 
with  orthosilicio  acid  Si(OH)j,  and  SiClj.SH, 
which  is  derived  from  the  hypothetical  ortho- 
thiosilicic  acid,  there  exists  SijOClg  correspond- 
ing with  ortho-disilicic  acid  Si20(0H)g,  Si^OsOl,, 
corresponding  with  ortho-tetrasilicic  acid 
Si40s(0H),j,  Si404Clj  corresponding  with  the 
acid  Si404(OH)„  and  Si^O^Clg  corresponding 
with  the  acid  Si405(OH)„  (v.  svpra), 

Clarke  (l.c.),  recognising  the  two  main  divi- 
sions of  ortho- 'silicates  and  meta-  silicates,  seeks 
to  derive  the  various  members  o{  each  class  as 


0:Si.O/<r 


far  as  possible  from  the  typical  normal  alumi- 
nium salts  by  substituting  metals  or  basio 
groups,  wholly  or  partially,  for  Al. 

Orthosilicates.  Clarke  starts  with  normal 
Al  orthosilicate,  3Si02.2Al208  =  Ali(Si04)a,  which 
forms  the  mineral  species  xmioUte ;  allied 
to  xenolite  are  fibroUte  Si02.Al20j  =  ALjSi05, 
topaz  SiOj.AljOjPjsAlzSiOjPj,  rmiscovite 
6SiOi,.3AljOs.K20.2HjO  =  2AlsEk,(Si04)s,  para- 
gonite,  corresponding  with  muscovite  but  con- 
taining Na  in  place  of  K,  and  eiicrypUte 
2Si02.ALj03.Lij0  =  2AlIiiSi04.  By  trebling  the 
f ormulee  given  for  flhrdUte  and  topaz,  using  the 
simplest  formula  given  for  muscovite  and  pcura- 
gomte,  and  trebling  the  simplest  formula  given 
for  eticrypHte,  Clarke  arrives  at  the  following 
comparable  formula  for  the  six  silicates : — 


Al 


Al 


Al-^ 


XenoUte. 

ro.sirOa-Ai 

O.SiiOa-Al 
O.Si-Os-Al 

Topaz. 

ro.siiOgKAiFj, 

O.Si-Oj-AI 
.  O.SiiOjAl 

Paragomte. 

'  O.SiiOj-NaHj 
O.SiiOa-Al 
O.SiiOJAl     ' 


Al 


FibroUte. 
O.Si:03i(A10), 
O.SiiOa-Al 
O.Si-Oj-Al 

M^lscovite. 
( O.Si-Oa-KH, 
Al  I  O.SiiOs-Al 
[  O.SiiOa-Al 

Ezicryptite, 
O.SiiOs-Lij 
O.Si-Oj-Al 
[  O.Si-Os-Al 


Al 


These  silicates  are  represented  as  derived 
from  normal  Al  orthosilicate  by  substituting 
either  metals,  metals  and  hydrogen,  or  basic 
groups,  for  Al.  If  such  substitution  is  carried 
further  a  series  of  siUcates  may  be  obtained, 
for  some  of  which  Clarke  suggests  the  following 
formula : — 


Dwnortierite. 
fO.Si-OaKAlO), 
A1^0.Si:0,:(A10)3 
I  O.SiiO.:Al 


Al- 


Prehnite. 
r  O.Si:0.,iOaH 
O.Si-Os-CaH 
O.Si:OsiAl 


Al 


Al 


Qrossularite. 
O.SiiO,! 
O.Si-O,; 
O.SiiOj-Al 

Natrolite. 
O.Si-Os-NaH, 
O.SiiOs-NaH, 
[  O.SiiOa-Al 


FibroUte  alters  by  hydration,  giving  westa/n- 
ite  4Si02.3AL,Oa.H50  =  2Al3HSijOBi  IcaoUnite 
2Si02.AljO,.2HiO  =  AijSL^«OB,  and  numtmoril- 
loniU  4SiOa.AljOj-7H,0  =  SAlSijHjOs.  Clarke 
suggests  the  following  formulie  for  these  pro- 
ducts of  alteration  of  fibiolite  :^ 
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Al 


FihroUte. 
fO.Si:0,i(A10), 
O.SiiOjAl 
O.Si:0,!Al 


KaoKnite. 
fOH 
Al  \  O.SiiOs-H, 
lO.SiiOs'Al 


Al 


Al 


Westanite. 
OH 

O.SiiOaiAl 
O.Si-Oj-Al 

Montmorillomte. 
fOH 

O.SiiOjSH, 
L  O.SilOaiHj 


If  it  is  supposed  that  two  groups  Al(O.Si:Os), 
combine  with  elimination  of  one  of  the  CSiO, 
groups  (=SiO,+  20),  then  there  remains  the 

ro.sio, 

Al     


oollooation  of  atoms, 


O.SiO, 

■  Q^SiOj  from  which 

Al    O.SiO, 
[  O.SiO, 
a  number  of  silicates,  especially  iron  and  mag- 
nesian  micas,  may  be  derived.    Thus — 


Al 
Al 


Annite, 
O.Si-Oa-FeH 
O.SilOa-FeH 
Oj:Si:Oj:Ks 
O.SiiOsiFeH 
iCSi-bjiFeH 


Al 
Al 


SodaMte. 
O.Si-Os-Naj 
O.SiiOs-Al 
02:Si:02:Naj 
O.Si:0,:Al 
1 01 


Nosean. 

I  O.Si-Oj-Naj 
AljO.Si-Oa-Al 

JOjtSiiOjiNa, 
AlJo.SiiOsiAl 

lSOi.Na 

Clarke  {Am.  10,  126)  suggests  that  ultra- 
mai-ine  may  be  analogous  to  these   aUicates ; 
( O.Si:0,:Naj 
Al   O.Si:Os:Al 
thus,        ^Oj:Si:Oj:Na, 
Al.  O.Si:0,:Al 
ls.Na 
The  metasilicates  are  considered  by  Clarke 
(2.C.)  in  a  way  similar  to  that  whereby  he  has 
elucidated   the    orthosilicates.     The    starting- 
point  is  Al  metasilicate,  Al2(Si03),.    This  salt  is 


not    itself    known. 


(1) 


0:Si:0,|^ 
0:Si:0,  /^ 


The 
(2) 

Al 


formula    may 
0:Si<0- 


be 


0:Si<0- 


Al. 


Inasmuch  as  many  metasilicates  of  the  form 
AlMISiOj):,  where  M  =  Li,  E,  Na,  H,  may  be 
simply  derived  from  the  first,  but  not  from  the 
second,  formula  given  for  Alj(Si03)s,  thus 
0:Si:0j:A1.0.§«0_  q^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^-^^^  ^-^^  ^^^^ 

formula  may  be  taken  to  represent  Al2(SiOs)3. 
Several  other  metasilicates  may  be  formulated  as 
derived  from  the  Al  salt  by  substituting  metals 
or  basic  groups  for  one  of  the  AlSiO,  groups ;  or 
many  metasUicates  containing  divalent  metals 
may  bem  ore  simply  derived  from  the  normal 
form  M^SiOa,  by  doubling  this  formula  and  then 
replacing  one  M"  in  the  formula  M"M°(Si05)j 
by  other  metals  or  by  basic  groups. 

The  species  albite  and  orthoclase,  AlMSiaO,, 
are  looked  on  b^  Cl^irke  as  dwved  from  the 


Al  salt  of  the  acid  H^SisO,  (  =  3Si02.2H20), 
which  acid  has  probably  been  isolated,  in  the 
same  way  as  many  orthosilicates  are  derived  by 
him  from  the  normal  Al  salt  Alj(SiOJj.  The 
trielinic  felspars  are  generally  thought  to  consist 
of  mixtures  ranging  between  the  limits  marked 
by  albite  AlNaSiaO,,  and  anortMte  AljCa(SiOJj ; 
if  these  formulea  are  trebled  and  written  thus 

Anorthite. 
fO.Si:Oa=0a,SOaiSi.Ol 
Al     O.SiSOa'Al     Al:Oa:Si.O     Al 
O.SiiOsiAl    Al:Oa:Si.O. 
Albite. 

rO.SiaO,:Na,        . 
Al  i  O.SiaOjiAl     both     silicates    are     repre- 

[  O.SiaO,:Al 

sented  by  strictly  comparable  formulm.  Clarke 
also  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  four 
silicates  muscovite  6SiO2.3AijO3.K2O.H2O,  garnet 
3SiOj.AljOs.3CaO,  orthoclase  AlKSiaOg,  and 
tozmnalme  4Si02.Al20a.2M208(or  6MO)B20j,  are 
very  frequently  associated  in  granite  veins.  By 
halving  the  formula  for  muscovite  and  writing 
it  Al3KH2{Si04)3,  writing  the  formula  for  ga/met 
Al2Ca3(Si0j3,  trebling  the  formula  for  orthoclase 
and  writing  it  AlaKjISiaOj),,  halving  the  formula 
tot  tourmaline  and  writing  it  AlE2(B02)(Si04)j, 
where  E  is  a  metal  or  group  equivalent  to  Al, 
very  suggestive  relationships  are  disclosed  be- 
tween the  four  silicates ;  thus 


Al 


Muscovite. 
O.SiiOaiKHj 
O.Si:03:Al 
O.SiiOaJAl 

ToimruMne. 


Al 


B:0, 

O.SilOa-R 

O.SiiO.-E 


Al 


Al 


Oamet. 
fO.Si-Oal^ 
O.SiiOa/^^ 

.  o.siiOarAi 

Orthoclase. 

(  O.SiaOj-K, 
O.SiaOj-AI 
O.Si,0,:Al 


In  Am.  S.  for  November  1889  ([3]  38,  384), 
and  A.  C.  J.  May  1893,  Clarke  has  applied  the 
substitution  method,  as  sketched  above,  to  the 
rmca  group  of  silicates,  and  in  the  same  journal 
for  March  1892  (Am.  S.  [3]  43,  190)  he  has  ap- 
plied the  same  method  to  the  chlorite  group. 

The  micas  all  fall  within  the  limits  of  com- 
position indicated  by  the  two  formules 
AlaE'aJSiOJs  and  AlEsi(Si80j)3.  The  first  for- 
mula is  derived  from  Al4(Si04),  by  substituting 
Al  by  one  trivalent  or  three  monovalent  basic 
radicles ;  the  second  formula  is  derived  from 
the  hypothetical  salt  Al4(Si30a)3  by  substituting 
one,  two,  or  three  Al  atoms  by  equivalent  basic 
radicles.  When  F  is  present  it  is  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  one  or  other  of  the  monovalent 
groups  Mg.?  or  A1:F2.  If  the  ratio  of  0  to  Si  is 
greater  than  40:Si(Si04)  the  excess  of  0  is 
looked  on  as  combined  with  metal  to  form  a 
basic  group,  such  as  A1;0  ;  if  the  ratio  of  0  to  Si 
is  less  than40:Si  the  group  SiaOg  is  supposed  to 
be  present.  The  micas  are  all  capable  of  being 
represented  as  isomorphous  mixtures  of  various 
constituents,  the  compositions  of  which  fall 
within  the  limiting  formula. 

The  chlorites  are  treated  by  Clarke  (Ix.) 
similarly  to  the  micas.  In  Am.  8.  [3]  43, 198 
he  gives  the  following  general  formulae  which 
summarise  the  composition  of  the  chief  micas 
and  chlorites ;— 
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Normal  orthosilicate  Al,{SiOi)a. 
Micas. 
Muscovite  AX^(Bi0^^s. 
Normal  Biolite  Al2(SiOj)sE6- 
Normal  Phlogopite  AlJ^SiO^^'R^ 
Clintonite  EniOjiAllSiOJRj. 

Koimal  orthosilicate  Mg,(SiO,)2. 

Chlorites. 
Ajphrosiderite  Mgs(Si04)2R2. 

urtnocniontes  |  Mg(sioj^^. 
Amesite  0:Mg2{Si04)Bj. 

Preparation  of  silicates. — Alkali  silicates 
are  formed  by  dissolving  moist  amorphous  SiO^ 
in  boiling  solutions  of  alkalis  or  alkali  carbonates, 
also  by  fusing  SiOj  with  alkalis  or  with  alkali 
salts  of  acids  which  volatilise  by  heat.  Many 
other  silicates  are  obtainable  by  double  decom- 
positions between  alkali  silicates  (which  are  sol. 
water)  and  metallic  salt  solutions';  also  by 
heating  various  metaUio  oxides  or  carbonates 
with  SiOj. 

Some  naturally  occurring  silicates  have 
been  prepared  by  the  following  methods: — 1. 
Emerald  BejSiOj,  olivine  MgjSiOj,  and  enstatite 
MgSiOa,  by  heating  SiOj  with  BeO  or  MgO 
mixed  with  boric  acid  in  a  porcelain-oven, 
till  the  boric  acid  volatilised  (Ebehnen, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  22,  211).— 2.  AnoHUte  AljCa(Si04)j, 
Idbradmite  3Si02.Al20,.K20,  and  oUgoclase 
9SiO2.2Al2Os.2K2O,  by  strongly  heating  SiOj 
with  K2CO3  in  boric  acid,  or  by  adding  CaO  to 
molten  boric  acid  and  SiOa  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature (E.,  C.  B.  32,  710  ;  Fouquet  a.  L6vy, 
0.  R.  90,  620).— 3.  Zwcomte  ZrSiOj,  and  hyan- 
ite  (AlOJjSiO,,  by  heating  to  redness  ZrO^  in 
vapour  of  fi^SiJ',,  or  SiO,  in  vapour  of  Alf, 
(Deville  a.  Caron,  A.  Ch.  [4]  5, 113  ;  Fremy  a. 
Feil,  0.  B.  85, 1032).— 4.  Enstatite  MgSiOj,  and 
leucite  Al2K2(Si03)4,  by  heating  Mg,  or  Al  mixed 
vrith  KOH,  to  low  redness  in  H  and  SiOl,  vapour 
(St.  Meunier,  0.  B.  90,  349, 1009).— 5.  Ortho- 
clase  AlESijOg,  albite  AlNaSi,Os,  petaUte 
AILi(Si20i)2,  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  AI2O,,  Si02, 
and  tungstate  or  vanadate  of  E,  Na,  or  Li ;  with 
excess  of  AI2O3  leucite  Al2K2(Si03)4  is  obtained 
(Hautefeuille,  C.  B.  90,  378,  541).— 6.  Ortho- 
clase  AlKSijO,,  by  heating  AljOg  and  SiOj,  in 
the  ratio  Al202:6Si02,  with  KVO,  (Hautefeuille 
a.  Perrey,  C.  B.  107,  786).— 7.  Phenacite 
Be2(SiO()  mixed  with  a  lithia  felspar,  quartz, 
and  tridymite,  was  obtained  by  heating  for  fif- 
teen days  at  600°-700°  a  mixture  of  4-8  g.  SiOj, 
1-5  g.  BeO,  20  g.  LiVOs,  and  1-5  g.  UfiO^  (H. 
a.  P.,  0.  B.  106,  1800).— 8.  Crystals  of  emerald 
were  prepared  (H.  a.  P.,  0.  B.  106,  1800)  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  12-506  g.  SiOj,  3-58  g. 
AljOj,  2-64  g.  BeO,  -6  g.  CrjOj,  and  92  g.  acid 
Li  molybdate  (ratio=Li20:2^MoOj);  the  mix- 
ture was  placed  in  a  Ft  crucible,  which  was 
heated  in  a  muffle  to  low  redness  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  the  temperature  was  raised  to  800° 
and  kept  thereat  for  fourteen  days.  The  product 
was  washed  with  water. 

Properties  and  Beactions  of  Silicates. — All 
silicates  except  those  of  the  alkalis  are  insol. 
water ;  most  of  them  are  also  insol.  dil;  acids. 
For  the  action  of  water  on  certain  silicates  when 
the  mixtures  were  rapidly  rotated  in  cylindrical 


vessels  v.  Daubr^e  (C.  B.  64,  339).  Many  sili- 
cates are  decomposed  by  evaporation  with 
HOLAq  orHNOjAq,  with  separation  of  SiOj.KHjO, 
which  is  changed  to  SiO^  by  heating  somewhat 
above  100°.  Some  of  those  silicates  which  are 
not  thus  decomposed  are  acted  on,  with  separation 
of  SiOj-asHjO,  by  evaporating  with  8  parts  cone. 
H2SO4  and  3  parts  water.  Almost  all  silicates 
are  decomposed  by  heating  with  cone.  HCLAq  or 
E2SO4  and  a  little  water  in  sealed  tubes  to  0. 
200°.  Heating  with  cone.  HFAq,  or  in  HF  gas,  de- 
composes silicates  with  formation  of  SiF,;  when 
a  silicate  is  mixed  with  3  parts  AmF  or  6  parts 
powdered  OaFj,  and  the  mixture  well  moistened 
with  H2SO4,  and  heated  in  a  Pt  dish,  all  the  Si 
is  given  oS  as  SiF4.  Fusion  of  a  finely-powdered 
silicate  with  4-6  parts  mixed  K2CO,  and  Na2C0, 
gives  E  and  Na  silicate  (which  is  sol.  water), 
while  the  metal  remains  as  oxide.  Silicates 
which  contain  F  generally  lose  HF  or  silico- 
fluoride  when  strongly  heated ;  any  alkali  or 
alkaline  metal,  or  Fe  or  Al,  which  was  present 
in  the  silicate  in  combination  with  F  remains 
as  oxide  (Bammelsberg,  W.  7, 146).  Clarke  a. 
Schneider  {Am.  8.  [3]  40,  303,  406,  452)  have 
studied  quantitatively  the  interactions  of  various 
natural  silicates  with  HCl  gas  and  also  with 
HClAq ;  their  results  make  it  probable  that  la 
the  maguesian  silicates  gaseous  HCl  attacks 
only  the  Mg  which  is  present  as  the  basic  mono- 
valent radicle  Mg.OH. 

The  following  account  of  individual  silicates 
does  not  refer  to  silicates  which  occur  in  rocks, 
but  only  to  those  salts  which  have  been  pre- 
pared in  the  laboratory;  the  chief  naturally 
occurring  silicates  that  have  been  prepared 
artificially  are  mentioned  under  the  heading 
Preparatkm  of  silicates  (supra). 

Barium  silicates.  The  normal  meta-  salt 
BaSiOs.a;H20  is  formed  by  ppg.  dil.  NajSiOsAq 
(d.  Sodium  silicates,  imfra)  by  dU.  BaCl2Aq  or 
Ba(N03)2Aq ;  not  quite  insol.  hot  water,  easily 
sol.  dil.  HClAq ;  retains  water  at  100°  (Ammon, 
J.  1862. 138).  Lefort  (J.  Ph.  [3]  39,  31)  says 
that  Ba0.3Si02. 3aq  (?  BaH^SiaOg.  2aq)  is  formed 
by  ppg-  a.  dil.  Ba  salt  solution  by  a  dil.  solution 
of  9Si02.2Na20. 

Calcium  silicates.  The  compounds 
3Si02.Ca0,  2Si02.CaO,  3Si02.2Ca0,  and 
Si02.2Ca0,  are  said  to  be  produced  by  very 
strongly  heating  mixtures  of  quartz  and  marble 
in  the  proper  proportions.  By  adding  CaCl2Aq 
to  solution  of  3Si02.E20,  a  gelatinous  pp.  is 
obtained  which  becomes  crystalline  after  a 
time;  dried  at  100°,  the  solid  is  said  to  be 
SSiOj-CaO.  2aq  (?  CaH2Sij08.  aq).  The  normal 
meta-  salt  OaSiOj  is  said  to  be  formed  by  ppg. 
NajSiOsAq  by  dil.  OaCl2Aq  (v.  A.,  I.e. ;  L.,  Z.c.).  . 
Calcium  silicates  form  the  bases  of  most 
hydraulic  cements  {v.  Cements  in  Dictionaky  oj 

ACFIJED  CSmMXSTBT). 

Cerium  silicate.  The  nonnal  meta-  salt 
Ce(SiO,)2  is  said  to  be  formed  by  fusing  Ce 
oxyohloride  with  SiOj  and  CaOlj  or  NaCl 
(Didier,  0.  B.  101,  882). 

Cobalt  silicate.  The  normal  ortho-  salt 
Co2Si04  is  formed,  according  to  Bourgeois  (C.  B, 
108,  1177),  by  very  strongly  heating  CoO  with 
C0GI2  and  a  large  excess  of  SiOj. 

Nickel  silicate.  Normal  ortho-  salt  Ni^SiO^ 
formed  Uke  Hke  Co  sftlt  (B.,  Ix.), 
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Stagnesium  silicate.  The  gelatinous  pp. 
Obtained  by  adding  MgOljAq  to  solntion  of 
8Si02.KjO  is  said  to  be  2SiO,.Mg0.2H20 
(?  MgH2(Si03)i,.  aq  acidmeta-  salt)  (Heldt,  J.pr. 
94,  129,  157).  The  normal  meta-  salt 
MgSiOj.aiHjO  is  obtained,  according  to  Ammon 
{he),  by  ppg.  NajSiOjAq  by  dil.  MgCljAq. 

Potassium  silicates.  The  normal  meta-  salt 
EjSiOj  is  prepared  by  fusing  1  part  SiO,  with 
2  J  parts  dry  KjCOj.  If  this  product  is  dissolved 
in  a  little  water,  and  alcohol  is  added,  a  gela- 
tinous pp.  is  formed,  which,  if  slightly  washed 
and  squeezed,  is  said  to  be  4Si02.K20 ;  but 
Fremy  (/.  1856.  353)  gives  the  composition 
9Si02.2K20  aq  to  this  pp.,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  Lefort  (J.  1861.  205). 

The  name  potash  water-glass  is  given  to 
the  mixture  of  K  silicates  obtained  by  fusing 
together  quartz  and  pearlash  in  a  proportion 
about  equal  to  4Si02.K20.  Water-glass  is  a 
clear  transparent  soUd,  like  glass  ;  it  is  com- 
pletely sol.  hot  water;  a  cone,  solution,  with 
c.  28  p.c.  silicate,  is  syrupy,  somewhat  turbid, 
and  has  S.G.  1*25.  The  solution  is  decomposed 
by  acids,  even  by  COj,  with  separation  of 
SiOj.xHjO ;  alkaline  carbonates  and  chlorides,  es- 
pecially AmCl,  ppt.  Si0j.a;H20 ;  BaO,  SrO,  CaO, 
Al^Oj,  and  FbO  decompose  the  solution,  forming 
a  double  silicate  with  the  whole  of  the  silica  and 
a  portion  of  the  K.  The  solution  yields  pps. 
with  solutions  of  most  of  the  salts  of  earth  metals 
and  heavy  metals,  '^ater-glass  is  also  formed 
by  boiling  SiO,  with  KOHAq  under  pressure. 

Sodium  silicates.  The  normal  meta-  salt 
Na^SiOs  is  prepared  by  fusing  1  part  SiOj  with 
If  parts  dry  NajOOg.  The  salt  is  obtained 
with  SHjO,  in  monoolinio  crystals,  by  dissolving 
SiOj  in  an  equivalent  quantity^iof  NaOH  in 
solution,  decanting,  evaporating,  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  contact  with  air,  till  Na^CO, 
begins  to  settle  out,  cooling  to  -  22°,  stirring 
tUl  the  whole  solidifies,  straining  from  mother- 
liquor,  dissolving  in  a  little  water,  and  allowing 
to  stand  (Ammon,  J.  1862.  138;  of.  Ordway, 
Am.  8.  [2]  40,  186).  By  adding  freshly  ppd. 
AIO3H3  to  a  boiling  solution  of  NajSiOj  and 
"NaOH,  the  double  salt  Na2Si03.Alj{Si04)3  is  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  salt  Na2Si03.Al2(Si03),  is  ppd. 
by  adding  Na^SiOsAq  to  a  hot  solution  of  alum 
(A.,  Ix.).  Mixtures  of  Na  silicates  are  known  as 
soda  water-glass  (cf.  swpra.  Potash  water-glass). 
For  effect  of  time  on  composition  of  solutions  of 
Na  silicates  v.  Kohlrausch  {Z.  F.  C.  12,  778). 

Strontium  silicate.  The  normal  meta-  salt 
SrSi03  is  said  to  be  formed  by  adding 
NaaSiOjAq  to  dil.  SrCl2Aq.(Ammon,  l.e.). 

Thorium  silicates.  The  normal  ortho-  salt 
ThSiO,  and  the  normal  meta- salt  Th  (8103)2  are 
formed,  according  to  Troost  a.  Ouvrard  (0.  B. 
105,  225),  by  fusing  ThO^  with  SiO^  and  CaClj 
and  treating  vnth  dil.  HGlAq.  ThSi04  is  not 
isomorphouB  with  ZrSiO^  (T.  a.  0.,  Ix.). 

Zinc  silicates.  The  normal  meta-  salt  ZnSiO, 
is  obtained  in  rhombic  crystals  by  ppg.  ZnSOjAq 
by  NajSiOgAq,  and  strongly  heating  the  dried  pp. 
with  borio  acid  for  several  days  (H.  Traube,  B. 
26,  2735). 

A  systematic  arrangement  of  the  naturally 
occurring  silicates  will  be  found  in  Groth's 
Tabell.  Uebersichte,  pp.  103-151  [3rd  ed.]. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 


Silicic     ACIDS     V.     SiLIOl,     HTDBATES     OF, 

p.  447). 

SIIiICIBES.  Binary  compoimds  of  Si  with 
metals.  These  compounds  are  formed  (1)  by 
heating  amorphous  Si  with  metallic  chlorides  in 
presence  of  such  a  reducer  as  Na ;  (2)  by  heating 
KjSiFjWith  metals ;  (3)  by  electrolysing  a  mix- 
ture of  an  alkali  fluoride  with  a  metallic  oxide ; 
(4)  by  heating  metals  with  Si  {v.  Aluminium, 
Cebiuu,  Coffeb,  Ikon,  Maqnesiuu,  Mahqahesi!, 

NiOKBIi,  PliTINUM,  SILICIDES  OP).    M.  M.  P.  M. 

SILICO-BOBATES.  Certain  minerals  con- 
sist of  compounds  of  silicates  and  borates  ;  the 
name  silico-borate  is  sometimes  applied  to  such 

0:Si.Os^ 
compounds.     DathoUte      O      ^Ca.CaBgOr  aq, 

0:Si.O/ 
and  botryoKte,  the    same  formula    with  2aq, 
are    examples    of    borosilioates.     Tourmalines 
Al(B02)(SiO,)2B',  are  also  silico-borates  (B'  may 
be  replaced  by  its  equivalent  of  B"). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

SILICO-SBOUOFOBII  SinBr,.  (Silicon  hy- 
drogen bromide.  Tribromo-siUco-methane.) 
Obtained,  not  quite  pure,  by  Bufl.  and  Wohler 
(A.  104,  99)  by  leading  HBr  gas  over  heated  Si, 
distilling  the  product,  shaking  with  Hg,  and 
distilling  again.  Gattermann  (B.  22,  193)  ob- 
tained pure  SiHBrj  as  follows.  Crude  Mg 
silicide,  prepared  as  described  under  Siucon, 
PreparaUon,  No.  1  (p.  456),  is  freed  from  MgO 
by  powdering,  adding  little  by  little  to  HClAq 
(1:2),  shaking  with  this  acid  for  some  hours, 
washing  till  the  wash-water  is  neutral,  and 
drying  thoroughly.  The  Si  thus  obtained  is 
heated  in  a  tube  in  a  stream  of  HBr,  the  tube 
being  connected  with  a  well-cooled  receiver ;  the 
details  and  precautious  described  under  Silicon 
TETBAOHiiOKiDB,  Preparation,  No.  2  (p.  458) 
must  be  observed.  The  HBr  required  may  be 
made  by  the  action  of  H^SOjAq  on  KBr;  G. 
used  a  cold  mixture  of  45  c.c.  cone.  HjSO,  and 
15  CO.  water,  and  let  this  drop  on  to  75  g. 
KBr ;  he  dried  the  gas  by  H^SO^.  The  liquid  is 
distilled,  and  then  fractionated  till  a  portion 
boils  at  115°-117°  ;  most  of  the  remainder  boils 
at  c.  153°  and  is  SiBr^.  A  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  115°-117°;  S.G.  2-7  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature (G.,  I.C.).  Fumes  much  in  air,  and 
takes  fire,  probably  because  the  heat  produced 
in  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  by  the  mois- 
ture of  the  air  suffices  to  start  rapid  oxidation 
(G.,  I.C.).  Ice-cold  water  forms  silico-formia 
anhydride  (g.  v.,  p.  455).  Combines  with  PH3, 
when  compressed,  to  form  a  soUd,  unstable 
compound  (Besson,  C.  B.  112,  530). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

SILICO-CHLOROFORM  SiHCl,.  {Silicon 
hydrogen  chloride.  Triohloro-silico-methane.) 
Mol.  w.  135-41.    V.D.  67. 

Formation. — 1.  Dry  HCl  gas  is  passed  over 
Si  heated  below  redness;  the  product  is  con- 
densed in  a  flask  in  a  freezing  mixture  and 
fractionated  (Friedel  a.  Iiadenburg,  A.  143,  118 ; 
ef.  Buff  a.  Wohler,  A.  104,  94).— 2.  Dry  HCl 
gas  is  passed  over  siliceous  pig-iron  containing 
15  P.O.  Si  (Warren,  O.  N.  60, 158). 

Preparation. — Si,  prepared  by  reducing  sand 
by  Mg  {v.  Silicon,  Prepaj-ation,  No.  1,  p.  456) 
and  removing  MgO  as  described  under  Silico- 
BBOMopoBU  {supra),  ia  carefully  heated  in  a 
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stream  of  dry  HCI  gas  in  a  tube  connected  with 
a  receiver  surrounded  by  a  very  good  freezing 
mixture.  The  directions  given  for  preparing 
SiCl,  must  be  carefully  followed  (v.  Silicon 
TETRACHiiOMDE,  Preparation,  No.  2).  [Gatter- 
mann  recommends  to  make  the  HCl  in  a  Kipp's 
generator,  using  cone.  H2SO4  and  fused  NH^Cl.] 
The  liquid  in  the  receiver  is  fractionated  from  a 
flask  with  a  side  tube  75  cms.  long;  if  this 
is  done,  no  condenser  is  required;  the  flask 
must  be  warmed  by  water  at  90°,  if  a  naked 
flame  is  used  explosions  of  part  of  the  SiHCl, 
may  result  (Gattermann,  B.  22, 190). 

Properties  and  Reactions. — A  colourless, 
mobile  liquid,  with  a  very  disagreeable  smell ; 
boils  at  35°-39°  (F.  a.  L.,  Z.c.).  Non-conductor 
of  electricity. 

The  vapour  takes  fire  very  easily  in  air,  e.g. 
by  bringing  a  hot  glass  rod  to  the  mouth  of  a 
vessel  in  which  a  little  SiHCl,  has  been  shaken. 
Mixture  of  the  vapour  with  air  is  explosive. 
Decomposed  to  Si  and  HCl  by  passing  through 
a  narrow  tube  heated  to  redness.  Water  at  0° 
forms  SijOjHj  (v.  Snjcorosuio  akhydbide,  p. 
455)  and  EGl;  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
SiOjicHjO,  HOlAq,  and  H  are  produced.  Chlorine 
reacts  at  ordinary  temperatures,  forming  SiClf 
and  HCl;  bromme  reacts  similarly  at  100°. 
Alcohol  produces  SLH(0Bt)3  (v.  Silicon  tetba- 
HTDEiDE,  Preparation,  No.  1,  p.  460).  Combines 
with  phosphorus  hydride,  under  pressure,  to 
form  a  solid  unstable  body  (Besson,  C.  B.  112, 
630).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SUICO-ETHANE,  FENTA-BBOMO-  DERI- 
VATIVE OF,  ,SijHBrj.  [DisiUcon  hydrogen, 
pentabromide.  Pentabromo-siUco-ethane.)  In 
making  SiBr4  by  passing  SiH^  into  Br,  Mahn 
(J.  Z.  5,  163)  obtained  a  solid  in  the  form  of 
white  needles,  melting  at  89°  and  boiling  (out 
of  contact  with  air)  at  230°,  and  giving  numbers 
on  analysis  agreeing  with  the  formula  SigHBr^. 
Takes  fire  when  heated  in  air.     M.  M.  P.  M. 

SILICO-FLUOBHYDBIC  ACID  H,SiP.Aq. 
(flydj^/jMosiMcic  acAd^  Known  only  in  aqueous 
solution. 

PreparaVixm. — SiPi,  prepared  by  the  inter- 
action of  CaFj,  SiOj,  and  H^SO,  (d.  Silicon 
TETBAFLUOBiDE,  p.  459),  is  passcd  into  water,  the 
exit  tube  dipping  beneath  a  little  Hg  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  which  contains  the  water ; 
the  vessel  is  shaken  frequently  to  break  up  the 
gelatinous  silica  which  forms  in  the  water ; 
when  the  liquid  becomes  thickish  from  separated 
silica,  it  is  filtered  through  linen,  the  silica  is 
pressed,  and  more  SiF,  is  passed  into  the  fil- 
trate, as  before. 

(1)  SiF4  +  3H20H-Aq=Si02.H20-H4HPAq; 

(2)  4HFAq+2SiP4  =  2H,SiPBAq.  The  solution 
of  HjSiFs  may  be  evaporated  in  a  Pt  vessel  tiU 
it  contains  c.  34  p.c.  of  the  acid. 

To  prepare  the  acid  solution  on  a  large  scale, 
Tessi6  du  Mothay  recommends  to  fuse  a  mixture 
of  fluorspar,  silica,  and  charcoal  in  an  oven, 
and  to  lead  the  gas  that  is  given  off  through 
condensers  containing  water ;  o.  68  p.c.  of  the 
F  in  the  fluorspar  is  thus  obtained  as  HsSiP, 
(C.  C.  1868.  432). 

Properties  and  iJeaci'Mms.— HjSiFjAq  is  a 
strongly-acid  liquid,  smelling  like  HCL^q,  and 
Cuming  the  skin.  If  kept  in  glass  vessels  it 
(;radually    withdraws    alkali,   lune,    and   iron 


oxide  (H.  Eose,  P.  80,  403).  Truchot  (0.  R.  98, 
821)  gives  H.F.  [SiF*,2HFAq]  =  17,000  (cf. 
Sabatier,  A.  Oh,  [5]  22,  91).  Thomson  gives 
[SiO^Aq,6HFAq]  =  32,800;  and  the  heat  of 
neutralisation  as  [H2SiF"Aq,2NaOHAq]  =  26,600 
(Th.  1,  286).  The  following  table  is  given  by 
Stolba(J'.^.  90, 193):— 


S.(J.  . 

P.O. 

s.a. 

P.O. 

H,SiP.Aq 

H.sir. 

H,SiP.i(i 

H.SIF. 

1-0040 

0-5 

1-1559 

18 

1-0080 

1 

1-1653 

19 

1-0161 

2 

1-1748 

20 

1-0242 

3 

1-1844 

21 

1-0324 

4 

1-1941 

22 

1-0407 

5 

1-2038 

23 

1-0491 

6 

1-2136 

24 

1-0576 

7 

1-2235 

25 

1-0661 

8 

1-2335 

26 

1-0747 

9 

1-2436 

27 

1-0834 

10 

1-2537 

28 

10922 

11 

lr2639 

29 

1-1011 

12 

1-2742 

80 

1-1100 

13 

1-2846 

31 

1-1190 

14 

1-2951 

32 

1-1281 

15 

1-8056 

33 

1-1373 

16 

1-3162 

34 

1-1466 

17 

The  S.G.  for  any  percentage  of  HjSiFj,  when 
n  =  number  of  half-per-cents.,  is  given  by  the 

formula;  S.G.  =  l  +  »i-004  +  '^(?^JJt2, 

By  passing  SiFj  into  fairly  cone.  HFAq  until 
the  liquid  is  saturated,  hard,  colourless,  very 
hygroscopic  crystals  of  the  hydrate  H2SiIi'j.2H20 
separate  ;  the  crystals  melt  at  19°,  and  decom- 
pose at  a  higher  temperature  (Kessler,  0.  B.  90, 
1285).  » 

HjSiFgAq  acts  as  a  dibasic  acid  (the  heat  of 
neutralisation  confirms  this),  giving  salts  M'^^iF, 
and  M°SiF|,;  with  excess  of  a  strongly  basic 
metallic  oxide  it  forms  metallic  fluoride  and 
SiOj.HjO— thus 

HzSiFjAq  +  SKfl  =  SiOj.HjO  +  6KFAq. 

HjSiFjAq  is  decomposed  by  cone.  H2SO4, 
also  by  HCl  gas,  with  formation  of  SiF,  and 
withdrawal  of  water.  Boric  acid  separates 
SiOj-icHgO  and  forms  fluobofio  acid  (3.  v.,  vol.  i. 
p.  530).  M.  M.  P.  M.  , 

SILIOO-FLTTOBIDES.  {^HydrofluosUicates.) 
Salts  of  HjSiFj  {v.  preceding  article).  These 
salts  are  formed  by  dissolving  various  metals — 
e.g.  Fe  or  Zn — in  H^SiF^Aq,  or  by  neutraUsing 
the  acid  solution  by  the  proper  quantities  of 
basic  oxides  or  hydroxides  ;  if  excess  of  a 
strongly  basic  oxid»  is  added  to  B^SiF^Aq, 
SiOjiHjO  is  separated  and  a  fluoride  is  formed. 
Most  of  the  siUcofluorides  are  sol.  water ;  the 
salts  of  Ba,  E,  Na,  Ce,  and  a.  few  elements 
allied  thereto,  are  only  slightly  sol.  water  and 
insol.  alcohol.  Aqueous  solutions  of  siUco- 
fluorides have  an  acid  reaction  to  litmus.  SiUco- 
fluorides are  generally  decomposed  by  heat, 
giving  o£E  SiF^  and  leaving  fluorides ;  heated 
with  AmCl,  metallic  chlorides  remain  (Stolba, 
J.  pr.  101,  157).  Some  siUcofluorides  are  de- 
composed by  heating  strongly  with  Fe  or  K, 
forming  fluoride  and  Si.  Cone.  HjSO,  evolves 
HjSiFj,  when  heated  HF  is  given  ofE ;  cone. 
HClAq  and  HNOjAq  react  similarly,  but  more 
slowly    and   less    completely ;    but    H^SlF^q 
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partially  dedomfoses  most  chlorides  and  nitrates 
in  solution.  Truohot  (O.  B.  98,  821,  1330)  gives 
the  heats  of  formation  of  alkali  silicofluorides. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

SIIICO-EOBMIG  ACID.  By  the  action  of 
water  on  (?)  SiXj,  Friedel  a.  Ladenburg  (A.  203, 
247)  obtained  a  white  solid  that  gave  off  H 
when  treated  with  KOHAq;  the  amount  of  H 
obtained  agreed  fairly  well  with  the  formula 
SiHjOj.  n  this  formula  is  correct,  the  com- 
pound is  probably  the  Si  analogue  of  formic 
acid.  M;  M.  P.  M. 

SILICO-POEMIC      ANHTDEIDE       BLjSijO, 

E@i:0 
"     Q        This  body  represents  among  Si  com- 

HSi:0. 
pounds    the     hypothetical    formic    anhydride 
HQ:0 

Q        Prepared  by  slowly    distilling    SiHCl, 
HC:0. 

into  water  kept  at  0°,  filtering  quickly  the  solid 
that  separates,  washing  with  ice-cold  water, 
drying  m  vacuo  over  HjSO,  and  then  at  150° ; 
the  SiHClj  is  distilled  from  a  small  flask  and 
the  distillation-tube  is  fused  on  to  an  in- 
verted funnel  which  dips  beneath  the  water ; 
2SiHCl3-l-8HjO  =  6HCl  +  Si2HjOs  (Friedel  a. 
Ladenburg,  A.  143,  118;  cf.  Buff  a.  Wohler, 
A.  104, 101 ;  also  Gattermann,  B.  12, 186).  A 
white,  amorphous,  light  powder;  floats  in  water, 
sinks  in  ether ;  si.  sol.  water.  Does  not  decom- 
pose at  800°,  but  at  higher  temperatures  it 
glows  and  gives  off  H  which  takes  fire  ex- 
plosively ;  burns  when  heated  in  0,  emitting  a 
brilliant  light ;  burns  when  heated  in  a  covered 
crucible,  with  formation  of  some  amorphous  Si. 
Heated  in  tube,  SiE,  is  given  off  and  a  thin 
layer  of  amorphous  Si  remains.  Not  acted  on 
by  acids,  except  HFAq  which  dissolves  it  with 
rapid  evolution  of  E.  Alkali  and  alkali  car- 
bonate solutions,  including  NH,Aq,  dissolve  this 
compoundj  giving  off  H,  and  forming  alkali 
silicates.  A  freshly-prepared  aqueous  solution 
of  EjSijO,  acts  as  an  energetic  reducer ; 
AuCl^q  is  reduced  to  An;  Pd  salts  probably 
to  Pd  mixed  with  Pd  silicate  ;  SeOjAq,  SO^Aq, 
TeOjAq,  and  HgCljAq  are  reduced  to  Se,  S,  Te, 
and  HgCl.  CrO,Aq,  indigo  solution,  and  salts 
of  Pt  and  Ir  are  not  reduced. 

The  substance  obtained  by  Wohler,  by  the 
action  of  light  and  water  on  the  body  he  named 
siUcone  (v.  Siuoon,  compounds  of,  with  hydeooen 
AND  oxYQEN,  p.  459),  and  called  by  him  leukon 
(A.  127,  268),  and  also  the  substance  called  by 
Geuther  siliaium  oxide  (J.  pr.  95,  424),  are  pro- 
bably identical  with  SijHjOj.       M.  M.  P.  M. 

SILICO-IOSOfOBU  SiHIj.  {Silicon  hy- 
drogen iodide.  Tri-iodo-siUco-methoMe.)  For- 
mula probably  molecular,  from  analogy  of  SiHCl,. 
Obtained  in  small  quantities  by  the  interaction 
of  HI  and  crystalline  Si  at  red  hectt  (Buff  a. 
Wohler,  A.  104,  99) ;  better  prepared  by  diluting 
the  HI  vapour  with  H ;  the  product,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  Sil,  and  SiHI,,  is  repeatedly  frac- 
tionated ;  Sil,  boils  at  290°,  SiHI,  at  c.  200°.  A 
mixture  of  Sil,  and  SiHI,  is  also  obtained  by 
heating  SiHi  with  I  (Mahn,  /.  1869.  248).  A 
colourless,  retractive  liquid;  S.G.  3-362  at  0°, 
3-814  at  20° ;  boils  at  o.  200°.  Water  produces 
SijHjO,  (Friedel,  A.  149,  96)  {v.  SiLioo-rouMia 
iKUYDSiDB,  supra).  M.  M.  P.  M. 


SILICO-HOLTBDATEd.  Compounds  con- 
taining SiOj.MoO,,  and  basic  radicles  ;  v.  Moltb- 
DATBS,  vol.  iii.  p.  427. 

SILICON.  Si.  {Silicvum.)  At.w.28-3;  mol.w. 
unknown.  H.F.  [Si,  0']  =  219,240  amorphous 
Si;  211,120  crystalline  Si  (Troost  a.  Haute- 
feuille,  O.JR.  70,  252).  C.B.  (linear  at  40°) 
■00000763  (Fizeau,  O.  B.  68,  1125).  For  other 
properties  v.  Properties,  p.  456. 

Historical. — The  existence  of  a  special  earth 
in  rocks  that  could  be  melted  to  glass-like  sub- 
stances was  indicated  by  Pott  in  1746.  Seheele 
{Opuscula,  2,  67)  and  Bergmann  (Opuscula, 
2,  26)  showed  that  this  earth  could  not  be 
changed  into  lime  or  alumina ;  Smithson  in  1811 
found  that  the  earth  acted  like  an  acid; 
Berzelius,  in  1828,  isolated  the  element  of  this 
earth,  and  in  1854  Deville  obtained  the  same 
element  in  crystalline  form.  The  new  element 
was  shown  to  resemble  carbon  by  the  researches 
of  Buff  and  Wohler  and  of  Friedel  and  Laden- 
burg. The  name  silicon  was  given  from  acidum 
sildcum  or  silex. 

Oecv/rrence. — Si  is  not  found  uncombined  ; 
compounds  of  Si  are  very  widely  distributed  in 
vast  quantities ;  next  to  oxygen.  Si  (in  com- 
bination) is  the  most  widely  distributed  element. 
Silicates  occur  in  very  many  rocks  and  soils  and 
in  plant-ashes ;  SiO,  is  found  in  many  mineral 
springs  and  in  sea-water  (Forchhammer,  Fr.  E. 

2,  303  ;  Bunaen,  A.  62,  7,  25),  and  in  small 
quantities  in  various  animal  organisms  (von 
Gorup-Besanez,  A.  61,  46 ;  Henueberg,  A.  61, 
261).  Si  is  found  in  pig-iron ;  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  exist  therein  as  crystallised  Si,  but 
the  experipients  of  Jordan  a.  Turner  (0.  J.  49, 
215)  make  it  probable  that  the  Si  is  combined 
with  Fe  as  a  silicide. 

Formation. — Amorphous  silicon. — 1.  By 
passing  the  vapour  of  SiCl^  over  heated  E,  re- 
moving excess  of  SiCl,  by  a  current  of  dry  air, 
and  washing  out  KCl  with  water  (Berzelius, 
Leh/rb.  (1st  ed.)  3,  327). — 2.  By  passing  vapour 
of  HjSiFj  over  heated  K,  washing  with  water, 
heating  the  residue  in  a  covered  crucible  (to 
remove  H  and  0),  washing  with  HFAq  (to 
remove  SiOj)  and  then  with  water  (B.,  l.c.). — 

3.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  KjSiFj  and  K,  and 
washing  with  water  (B.,  Z.c.) ;  W6hler  (A.  104, 
107)  heats  a  mixture  of  Na^SiF,  with  NaCl  and 
Na.— 4.  By  heating  Mg  in  SiF,  .vapour  (Warren, 
0.  N.  58,  215).— 5.  By  reducing  SiOj  by  heating 
with  Mg  [v.  Preparation,  No.  1). — 6.  By  eleo 
trolysing  a  fused  silicate  in  a  carbon  crucible, 
with  Pt  as  the  positive,  and  gas-carbon  as  the 
negative,  electrode  (Hampe,  Chem.  Zeitimg,  12, 
841).  Crystalline  silicon. — 7.  By  heating  a 
mixture  of  KjSiFj,  Na,  and  Zn  {v.  Preparation, 
No.  2).— 8.  By  reducing  K^SiF,  or  a  silicate  by 
Al  {v.  Preparation,'So.3).—9.  Bypassing  H  and 
SiCli  vapour  over  Zn  heated  to  redness  in  a 
porcelain  tube  (Beketoff,  Bl.  1,  22).— 10.  By 
heating  a  mixture  of  SiOj,  KjCOj,  Iceland  spar, 
and  Na  (Deville,  A.  Ch.  [3]  49,  62).— 11.  By 
passing  vapour  of  SiF,  or  SiClj  over  Si  heated  to 
redness  (Troost  a.  Hautefeuille,  0.  B.  73, 443).— 
12.  By  passing  vapour  of  SiCl,  over  heated  Na,  or 
Al,  and  heating  the  product  (Si  with  excess  of  Na 
or  Al)  in  a  carbon  crucible  (Deville,  A.  Ch.  [8] 
49,  62). — 13.  A  piece  of  siliceous  pig-iron  is  con 
nected  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  batterj  and 
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immersed  in  dilute  H^SOiAq,  in  which  a  Pt  plate 
connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery 
is  also  placed ;  after  some  hours  the  iron  has 
dissolved ;  the  mixture  of  graphite,  amorphous 
Si  and  SiO^  which  remains  is  heated  to  full 
redness  for  some  time  with  Zn  and  the  fused 
mass  is  treated  with  dilute  HCIAq   (Warren, 

0.  N.  S7,  54). 

Preparation,  —  Amorphous     silicon. — 

1.  An  intimate  mixture  of  10  g.  Mg  powder  and 
40  g.  thoroughly  dry  sand  is  placed  in  a  test- 
tube,  of  fairly  thick  glass,  c.  2-3  cms.  dia- 
meter and  0.  15  cms.  long;  the  tube  is 
heated  throughout  by  a  large  flame,  and  then 
the  lower  part  is  very  strongly  heated,  when 
reduction  quickly  occurs.  If  the  tube  is  gradu- 
ally moved  downwards  so  that  one  part  is 
strongly  heated  after  another,  the  whole  of  the 
810,  is  reduced  in  a  few  minutes.  The  contents 
of  the  tube  are  shaken  out,  pulverised,  and 
treated  with  HCIAq  (1:2),  the  solid  being  added 
to  the  acid  in  small  successive  quantities  (to 
prevent  explosion  from  evolution  of  SiHJ 
(Gattermann,  B.  22,  186).  Crystalline 
silicon. — 2.  A  mixture  of  15  parts  dry  KjSiPai 
20  parts  dry  granulated  Zn,  and  4  parts  dry 
Na  in  small  pieces  is  placed  in  a  clay  crucible, 
which  is  covered  and  heated  to  redness ;  when 
the  reduction  of  the  K^SiPa  is  effected  (there  is 
a  visible,  but  not  violent,  reaction)  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised  till  the  mass  melts,  care  being 
taken  not  to  heat  to  the  b.p.  of  zinc,  else  con- 
siderable loss  will  occur.  The  crucible  is  broken 
when  cold,  the  regulus  is  heated  to  the  m.p.  of 
zinc,  the  molten  zinc  is  poured  off,  and  SiO,,  Zn, 
&c.,  are  removed  by  treatment,  in  succession, 
with  cone.  HCIAq,  cone,  boiling  HNOjAq,  and 
HPAq.  The  Si,  mixed  with  a  little  K^SiPs, 
thus  obtained  is  placed  in  a  crucible  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  powdered  glass;  the 
srucible  is  set  inside  another,  and  heated  to  the 
m.p.  of  pig-iron  (c.  1100°).  When  all  is  melted 
the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  to  dull  redness 
and  is  then  plunged  into  water ;  the  regulus  is 
separated  from  the  slag,  and  is  treated  with 
HFAq  and  then  washed  with  water  (Caron, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  63,  26 ;  Deville  a.  C,  A.  Oh.  [3]  67, 
435).— 8.  A  mixture  of  1  part  Al  with  20-40 
parts  thoroughly  dry  KjSiP„  or  NajSiF„  is 
heated  to  c.  950°  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  the 
contents  are  kept  molten  for  c.  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  the  crucible  is  broken  when  cold,  the 
regulus  is  separated,  crushed,  heated  with  cone. 
HCIAq  as  long  as  H  is  given  off,  then  with 
HFAq,  and  washed  with  water  and  dried 
(Wohler,  A.  97,  261).  Or,  a  mixture  of  10  parts 
powdered  cryolite  and  5  parts  EjSiOj  or  pow- 
dered glass  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts ;  one 
part  is  placed  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  1  part  Al 
is  added,  the  rest  of  the  mixture  is  placed  over 
this,  and  the  whole  is  heated  to  redness  for  half 
an  hour.  The  regulus  is  treated  vrith  cone. 
HCIAq,  HNOaAq,  &o.,  as  directed  above. 

Properties. — Si  exists  as  a  brown  amorphous 
powder,  and  also  as  greyish-black,  very  lustrous, 
octahedral  crystals. 

Amorphous  silicon  is  a  lustrous,  brown 
powder,  which  adheres  to  the  fingers  or  to  glass 
tenaciously.  The  S.G.  has  not  been  determined, 
but  the  powder  is  heavier  than  oU  of  vitriol ;  it 
is  a  uon-couductoi  of  electricity;  burns  when 


heated  in  air  or  0,  but  the  SiO.^  formed  sodn 
stops  the  process;  dissolves  in  cold  HFAq, 
forming  SiF,  and  H ;  also  dissolves  in  warm 
alkali  solutions ;  is  oxidised  with  incandescence 
when  thrown  into  molten  nitre ;  combines  with 
S  when  warmed  therewith.  After  being  strongly 
heated  in  a  covered  Ft  crucible,  and  the  310, 
formed  has  been  removed  by  HFAq,  amorphous 
Si  is  a  dark  chocolate-brown  powder,  which  is 
not  burnt  by  heating  in  air  or  0,  is  insol. 
HFAq  and  boiling  alkali  solutions,  does  not 
combine  with  S,  and  is  not  acted  on  by  molten 
KNO3  or  KClOj. 

Crystalline  silicon  is  obtained  in  leaflets 
or  needles.  The  leaflets  are  opaque,  very 
lustrous,  metal-like,  greyish  black,  resembling 
graphite;  they  consist  of  regular  ootahedra. 
The  needles  are  also  octahedral.  Crystalline 
Si  has  S.G.  2-49  at  10°  (Wohler,  J.  9,  437) ; 
2194  to  2-197  (Winkler,  J.  17,  208).  Scratches 
glass,  but  not  topaz.  According  to  Deville  (O.  B,. 
39,  321)  crystalline  Si '  conducts  electricity  like 
graphite.'  M.P.  between  those  of  pig-iron  and 
steel,  i.6.  between  c.  1100°  and  0. 1300°.  Crystal- 
line Si  is  not  changed  when  heated,  even  to 
whiteness,  in  0;  it  is  unacted  on  by  HFAq; 
dissolves  in  warm  alkali  solutions ;  combines 
with  S  vapour.  When  heated  in  the  electric  arc 
crystalline  Si  melts  and  then  boils,  and  the 
ends  of  the  electrodes  become  covered  with 
crystals  of  SiC  (Moissan,  0.  B.  117, 423). 

For  the  Unes  in  the  emission  spectrum  of 
Si  V.  B.  A.  1884.  441. 

DevUle  (A.  Ch.  [3]  49,  70)  thought  that  a 
graphite-like  form  of  Si  existed  different  from 
the  ordinary  crystalline  (or  diamond-like)  form ; 
but  Miller  (P.  M.  [3]  31,  397)  showed  that 
both  the  leaflets  and  the  needles  consisted  of 
octahe^a.  Kopp  (A.  Suppl,  5,  72)  found  dif- 
ferences between  the  specific  heats  of  crystalline 
Si  and  the  graphite-like  form  prepared  by  the 
interaction  of  KjSiF,,  and  Al,  and  these  differ- 
ences were  confirmed  by  Winkler  (J.  pr.  91, 
198). 

Warren  (O.  N.  63,  46)  thought  he  had  ob- 
tained a  crystalline  form  of  Si  (oblique  octa- 
hedra)  different  from  the  ordinary  by  the  action 
of  impure  Al  on  KjSiPj  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature; he  described  the  crystals  as  very 
perfect,  and  sometimes  haU-an-inch  across  the 
faces. 

Specific  heat  of  silicon.  Kopp,  Begnault, 
and  others  obtained  values  for  the  S.H.  of  Si 
varying  from  -138  to  -173  at  c.  80°-100°.  In 
1875  Weber  (P.  M.  [4]  49,  161,  276)  showed 
that  S.H.  of  crystallised  Si  increased  rapidly 
from  —40°  to  c.  200°,  and  attained  an  almost 
constant  value  at  the  latter  temperature. 
Weber's  results  gave  the  following  values  for 
S.H.  of  crystallised  Si : — 

•  Teinp.  S.H. 

-  40°  -ise 

+  57  -1833 

128  -196 

184  -2011 

232  -2029 

The  aUmdo  weight  of  Si  has  been  determined 
(1)  by  finding  the  ratio  of  Si  to  SiOj  formed 
therefrom  (Berzelius,  P.  1,  226  [1824]) ;  (2)  by 
converting  BaSiF,  into  BaSO«  (B.,  P.   8,  20 
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fl828j) ;  (3)  by  ppg.  (31  in  SiCI,  by  Ag  (Pelouze, 
C.  M.  20,  1047  [1845] ;  Dumas,  A.  Oh.  [3]  55, 
183  [1859]) ;  (4)  by  converting  SiCl,  into  AgOl 
(Sohiel,  A.  120,  94  [1861]) ;  (5)  by  deoompoaing 
SiBr,  by  water  and  determining  SiOj  produced 
(Thorpe  a.  Young,  O.  J.  51,  576  [1887]) ;  (6)  by 
finding  V.D.  of  SiH^,  SiCl„  SiBr„  SiP„  &c. ; 
J7)  by  determining  S.H.  of  Si.  The  atom  of  Si 
is  tetravalent  in  the  gaseous  molecules  SiH„ 
SiCli,  SiBr4,  BiP,,  SiHOlj,  &o.  The  molecular 
weight  of  Si  is  unknown.    ^ 

Si  is  closely  related  to  G,  and  less  closely  to 
Ti,  Ge,  Zr,  Sn,  Ce,  Pb,  and  Th  (v.  Cabbon  gboup 

OP  ELEMENTS,  Vol.  1.  p.  682). 

Beactions  a/nd  ComKnations. — I.  Amor- 
phous silicon  which  has  not  been 
heated. — 1.  Heated  in  air  or  oxygen  burns  to 
SiO^,  which  coats  the  Si,  so  that  the  process 
soon  stops. — 2.  Heated  with  sulphur  forms  SiS^ 
(Berzelius).— r3.  In  molten  nitre  forms  potas- 
sium silicate,  with  incandescence. — L  Dissolves 
in  cold  solution  ot  fluorhydric  acid  to  form 
SIF^  and  H. — 5.  Dissolves  in  cone.  alkaU  solu- 
tions on  warming,  forming  H^SiOjAq  (or 
Na^SiOjAq)  and  H.  For  differences  between 
amorphous  silicon  before  and  after  heating, 
V.  Properties  of  amorphoiLs  silicon,  p.  456. — 
n.  Crystalline  silicon. — 6.  Is  not  acted  on 
by  oxygen,  nor  by  fluorhydric  acid. — 7.  Heated 
In  dry  chlorine  forms  SiClj ;  in  bromine  vapour 
forms  SiBr4 ;  in  a  mixture  of  iodine  vapour  and 
CO,  forms  Sil^ ;  takes  fire  in  fluorine,  forming 
.  SiP,  (Moissan,  G.  B.  103,  256).— 8.  Heated  with 
sulphur  vapour  forms  SiSj. — 9.  Strongly  heated 
in  nitrogen  forms  SisNj. — 10.  Heated  to  c.  800° 
in  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  chlorine,  Si^OOl,;  is 
formed  (Troost  a.  Hautefeuille,  Bl.  [2]  35,  360). 
11.  Dissolves  slowly  in  warm  alkali  solutions  of 
medium  concentration,  giving  off  H. — 12.  Burns 
when  bleated  with  alkali  carbonates,  separating 
C,  and  giving  ofl  CO. — 13.  SiSj  is  produced 
(according  to  Sabati«r,  Bl.  [2]  38,  153)  by  heat- 
ing to  bright  redness  in  hydrogen  sulphide. — 
14.  Schutzenberger  (O.  B.  114, 1089)  obtained 
a  mixture  of  SijN,  and  a  carbide  (to  which  he 
gives  the  formula  SIC)  by  heating  to  bright  red- 
ness, in  a  carbon  crucible  placed  inside  another 
crucible  packed  with  lamp-black,  a  mixture  of 
1  part  Si  and  2  parts  SiOj. — Ths  following  re- 
actions apply  generalVy  to  silicon. — 15.  Heated 
in  hydrogen  chloride  SiHOlj  is  formed ;  in 
hydrogen  iodide  mixed  with  H,  SiHI^  is  pro- 
duced; and  SiHBrj  is  obtained  by  heating  in 
hydrogen  bromide. — 16.  Heated  with  silicon 
tetrachloride,  SijCl,  (and  ?SiCl2)  is  formed. — 
17.  Oxidised  by  hydrogen  iodide  solution  {v. 
Ditte,  Bl.  [2]  13, 322).— 18.  With  molten  caustic 
soda  or  potash,  H  is  given  off  and  a  silicate 
formed ;  similar  but  slower  reactions  occur  with 
baryta  and  lime  {v.  Berzelius,  A.  49,  247).— 
19.  Heated  with  several  metallic  oxides,  such  as 
PbO  or  Ag20,  reduction  occurs,  generally  with 
formation  of  a  silicide.  If  a  mixture  of  pow- 
dered Si,  Al,  and  PbO  is  heated,  a  violent  ex- 
plosion occurs. — 20.  According  to  Colson  {Bl.  [2] 
38,  56),  SifiJO  is  formed  by  heating  Si  in  carbon 
dioxide ;  BiS,  SiSO,  and  Si404S  are  formed  by 
heating  Si  to  white  heat  in  carbon  disulphide ; 
SiCOa  is  formed  by  heating  with  benzene ;  and 
SizCjO,  is  produced  when  Si  is  heated  to  white- 
ttiss  in  a  carbon  crucible. 


Silicon,  amidonitride  of.  By  the  interaction 
of  NH3  and  SiClj  or  SiPj  Harris  (O.  C.  1889  [ii.] 
283)  obtained  a  snow-white  powder,  to  which  he 
gave  the  formula  Si.NHj.N. 

Silicon,  carbide  of.  According  to  Schutzen- 
berger {G.  B.  114, 1089),  a  compound  of  Si  and 
C,  havmg  the  composition  of  SiO,  is  formed 
along  with  a  little  SijN,,  by  placing  a  mixture 
of  1  part  crystallised  Si  and  2  parts  SiO,  in  a 
covered  gas-oarbon  crucible,  imbedding  this  in 
lamp-black'in  a  larger  crucible,  and  this  again 
in  more  lamp-black  in  another  larger  crucible, 
and  heating  to  bright  redness  for  some  hours  ; 
boiling  with  moderately  cone.  HPAq  dissolves 
SiOj  and  ^i^„  and  leaves  the  SiO.  Heated  to 
low  redness  in  chlorine,  SiO  is  said  to  give  SiClj 
and  C.  Moissan  (0.  B.  117, 425)  obtained  colour- 
less crystals  of  SiC  by  fusing  C  and  Si  in  an  elec- 
tric furnace.  The  crystals  are  very  hard,  act 
strongly  on  polarised  light,  S.G.  3-12 ;  they  are 
not  acted  on  by  0  or  S  vapour  at  1000°  ;  CI  be- 
gins to  react  at  c.  600°  and  the  action  is  com- 
plete at  1200° ;  the  crystals  are  not  acted  on  by 
boiling  HOlAq,  HNO3,  H^SOj,  agwa  regia,  or  a 
mixture  of  HNO,  and  HFAq,  nor  by  fused 
KNO3  or  KCIO3 ;  molten  KOH  gradually  forms 
EjCO,  and  K  sUicate. 

Silicon,  bromides  of.  Two  bromides  of  31 
are  known,  Si^rj  and  SiBr,. 

DisiLicoN  HEXAEKOMiDE  Si^r,,.  (SiUcon  tri- 
bromide  SiBr,.)  Formula  probably  molecular 
from  analogy  of  SijClg.  A  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  c.  240°.  Formed  by  adding  the  proper 
quantity  of  Br  to  Sijlj  in  CS^,  pouring  off  from 
I,  purifying  by  shaking  with  Hg,  filtering  in  dry 
air,  and  fractionating  (Friedel  a.  Ladenburg.  A. 
203,  254). 

Silicon  tbtbabbomede  SiBr,.  Mol.  w.  pro- 
bably 347-3. 

Preparation. — Amorphous  Si,  prepared  aa 
described  under  Silicon,  Preparation,  No.  1 
(p.  456),  after  being  partially  purified  from  SiO^ 
by  HCIAq,  washing,  and  drying,  is  heated  in  a 
glass  tube,  while  Br  vapour  is  passed  over  it ; 
the  tube  passes  into  a  small  flask,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  cold  water.  A  mixture  of  SiBr^  and 
Br  collects  in  the  flask ;  this  is  fractionated, 
and  the  last  traces  of  Br  are  removed  by  shaking 
with  Hg  and  distilling  (G-attermann,  S.  22, 186). 
SiBr^  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  SiOj  and  0  (c/.  Silicon  tetbachlobidb, 
p.  458)  in  Br,  shaking  with  Hg,  and  fraction!- 
ating  (SeruUas,  P.  24,  341;  modified  by  Bey- 
nolds,  G.  J.  51,  590). 

Properties  and  Beactions.  —  A  lolourless 
liquid,  having  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  fuming 
much  in  air.  S.G.  2-8128  at  0°.  B.p.  153-4°  at 
762-5  mm.  (Pierre,  A.  Ch.  [3]  20,  26 ;  Freyer  a. 
Meyer,  Zeit.fUr  anorgan.  ChemAe,  2, 1);  148°  to 
150°  (Serullas,  l.c.).  Solidifies  at  c.-12°.  (F.  a. 
L.,  I.C.).  Decomposed  by  water  to  HBrAq  and 
SiOu ;  shaken  with  cone,  sulphu/ric  add,  slowly 
changes  to  Br  and  SiOj.  Heated  to  250°  with  lead 
oxide  gives  PbBr^  and  Pb  silicate  (Friedel  a. 
Ladenburg,  A.  147,  362).  Ammorda  probably 
forms  SiBri-NH,  (Persoz,  A.  Gh.  [2]  44,  316). 
Phosphorus  hydride  forms  a  white  amorphous 
compound,  by  repeated  compression  with  SiBr4, 
the  pressure  being  maintained  for  some  hours 
(Besson,  O.  B.  110,  240), 

For  the  compounds  SiBr,H  and  Si^r^H  v. 
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BnJcoBKOuoFoitM,   and    Siuco-ETHiNi!,   penta- 

BBOMO-  DEBIVAIIVB   OF,  pp.  453,  454. 

Silicon,  btomochloiides  of.  Three  compomidB 
of  Si  with  Br  and  CI  have  been  isolated.  The 
V.D.  of  SiBrjCl,  and  also  that  of  SiBrClj,  has 
been  determined ;  the  f ormulie  of  all  are  pro- 
bably molecular. 

SlIiICON     BBOMO-TBICBLOBIDE     SLBrClg.      Mol. 

w.  214-16.  A  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  c. 
80°,  fuming  in  air,  and  decomposed  by  water. 
Prepared  by  heating  Br  and  •SiHClj  at 
100°;  SiHC^+Brj  =  SiBrCl,  +  HBr  (Friedel  a. 
Ladenburg,  A.  145,  187).  Also  by  the  inter- 
action of  Br  and  SiClsSH  (?  SiClsSH  +  3Br 
=  SiBr01a  +  SBr  +  HBr)  (F.  a.  L.,  Z.c.  p.  179). 
V.D.  104-7  at  0.  130°  (P.  a.  L.,  J.c).  Beaots 
with  NH„  to  form  an  amorphous  compound, 
SSiBrClj.llNHa,  easily  decomposed  by  water 
(Besson,  C.  B.  112,  788). 

SlIilCOK    DIBBOMO-DICHLOBIDi:      SiBr^Cl,.       A 

colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  103°-105°,  and  not 
solidifying  at  —60°.  Prepared  by  heating 
SiHClj  and  Br  above  100°  (F.  a.  L.,  i.e.).  Also 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  HBr  and  SiClj  through 
a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  (Besson,  I.e.).  Com- 
bines with  NH,  to  form  SlBrjCl^.SNHj,  decom- 
posed by  water. 

Silicon  tbibbomo-ohlobide  SiBrjCl.  Mol. 
w.  802-92,  A  colourless  liquid,  fuming  in  air, 
boiling  at  140°-141°,  not  solidifying  at  -40°; 
S.G.  2-432.  V.D.  150-5  at  c,  185°  (Reynolds, 
O.  J.  51,  590).  Obtained,  along  with  SBr„  by 
passing  Br  vapour  over  a  mixture  of  SiOg  and 
C  heated  in  a  wind-furnace,  passing  dry  H 
through  the  warm  product,  shaking  with  Hg, 
and  fractionating  (B.,  l.c.).  Besson  (G.  B.  112, 
788)  seems  to  have  obtained  the  same  com- 
pound, along  with  SiBrjClj,  by  passing  the 
vapours  of  HBr  and  SiCl4  through  a  red- 
hot  porcelain  tube.  B.  gives  the  b.p.  126°- 
128°,  and  m.p.  —39°;  he  says  a  compound 
SiBr^CLllNH,  is  formed  by  interaction  with 
NH3. 

Silicon,  bromo-iodides  of,  v.  Silicok  iodo- 

BB0MIDE3,  p.  461. 

Silicon,  chlorides  of.  Two  chlorides  of  Si 
have  been  isolated  with  certainty,  Si^Cl,  and 
SiClj ;  these  formulae  are  molecular.'  There  are 
indications  of  the  existence  of  another  chloride, 
SiCl,. 

Silicon  hexaohloeidb  SijClj.  (SiKcon  tri- 
chloride SiCl,.)     Mol.  w.  268-22. 

Prepa/raUmi,.-^!.  By  heating  HgClj  with 
Siglg,  fractionating,  and  distilling  the  portion 
boiUng  at  146°-148°  from  HgClj  (Friedel  a. 
Ladenburg,  A.  203,  253).— 2.  Vapour  of  SiClj  is 
passed  over  Si  kept  molten  in  a  porcelain  tube 
(3SiCl,+  Si  =  2Si2Cl8);  the  product  is  rapidly 
cooled,  and  fractionated  from  SiClj,  Si  oxy- 
chlorides  (and  1  SiCy  (Troost  a.  Hautefeuille, 
A.  Oh.  [5]  7,  459). 

Properties.  —  A  colourless,  mobile  liquid, 
boiling  at  146°-148° ;  S.G.  1-58  at  0° ;  solidifies 
at  - 14°  to  large  leaflets,  which  melt  at  1°  (F.  a. 
L.,  I.C.).  V.D.  140  at  c.  240°  (T.  a.  H.,  l.o.). 
Fumes  in  air,  dco imposed  by  water;  vapour 
takes  fire  when  Si^Cle  is  heated  in  air. 

Beactions  ami  Combinations. — 1.  Decom- 
posed to  SiCl4  and  Si  by  heat  in  a  closed  tube ; 
decomposition  is  extremely  slow  at  350°,  nearly 
complete  at  800°;  heated  rapidly  above  1000° 


the  dissociation-pressure  falls;  the  componnd 
is  stable  below  350°  and  above  1000°  (T.  a.  H., 
I.C.). — 2.  Decomposed  by  water.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  products  remain  in  solution,  and 
are  ppd.  by  NHjAq ;  at  0°  SijHjO,  is  formed  (v, 
SiLico-ozALio  Acn>,  p.  463)  (F.  a.  L,,  l.c.).^- 
3,  Caustic  potash  forms  SiO,  and  gives  off  H 
(F,  a,  L.,  A.  203,  254). — 4.  Phosphorus  hydride 
is  changed  to  the  solid  hydride  at  -10°  (Besson, 
C.  B.  110,  516). — 5.  Combines  with  ammov,ia 
to  form  Si2Clj.5NH3  (B.,  l.c.). 

Silicon  tetbacelobide  SiCl,.  Mol.  w. 
169-78,  Boils  at  5Y-57°  at  760  mm.  pressure 
(Thorpe,  O.  /.  37,  327).  S.G.  %  1-52408  (T., 
I.C.).  V.D.  85-5  at  100°  (Dumas,  A.  Ch.  [2]  33, 
368).  S.H.  of  SiCl,  vapour,  at  90°  to  234°, 
=  '1322,  at  constant  pressure,  referred  to  equal 
weight  of  water;  -12,  at  constant  volume,  re- 
ferred to  equal  weight  of  water  (Eegnault,  Acad. 
26,  1).  Eegnault  (Z.c.)  gives  the  vapour-pres- 
sures of  SiCl^  as  follows : — 


Temp. 

Vapour-pressure. 

-20°. 

.    26-49  mm 

mercury 

-10   . 

.    46-46    „ 

>» 

0   . 

.    78-02    „ 

1, 

+  10    . 

.  125-90    „ 

It 

20   . 

.  195-86    „ 

If 

30   . 

.  294-49    „ 

II 

40   . 

.  429-08    „ 

II 

60   . 

.  607-46    „ 

11 

60   . 

.  837-23    „ 

II 

H.F.  [Si.Cl*]  =  157,640  (Troost  a.  Hautefeuille, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  9,  70). 

Formation. — 1.  By  passing  dry  CI,  or  HCl 
gas,  over  a  mixture  of  SiOj  and  C  at  full  red 
heat  (Oerstedt,  B.  J.  6,  119  ;  Deville,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
43,  23).  According  to  Weber  (P.  112,  649)  C  is 
not  necessary  if  the  temperature  is  high  enough. 
2.  By  heating  crystalline  Si,  or  Si  containing 
H,  in  CI  (Berzelius,  C.  J.  4,  91). —  3.  Favre 
(O.  B.  107,  339)  heats  impure  Si,  and  passes 
HCl  and  vapour  of  naphthalene  over  it.— 4.  By 
heating  iron  containing  0.  15  p.c.  Si  in  CI 
(Warren,  0.  N.  60, 158), — 6.  By  passing  vapour 
of  BCI3  over  SiOj  heated  to  dull  redness 
(4BCI3  +  3SiO,  =  38101,  +  2B2O3 ;  Troost  a.  Haute- 
feuille, A.  Ch.  [5]  7,  476). 

Preparation. — 1.  Amorphous  SiOj  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  lampblack,  and  the 
mixture  is  made  into  a  paste  with  oil.  Small 
pellets  are  made  of  this  paste;  these  are  im- 
bedded in  charcoal  powder,  and  strongly  heated. 
The  dry  pellets  are  placed  in  a  porcelain  tube, 
which  is  heated  to  very  bright  redness  in  a  fur- 
nace whUe  a  stream  of  CI  (dried  by  HjSO,  and 
then  by  CaCy  is  passed  through.  The  exit 
end  of  the  porcelain  tube  is  connected  with  a 
U-tube,  from  the  bottom  of  the  bend  of  which 
a  short  tube  passes  down  into  a  small  flask ;  the 
U-tube  and  small  flask  are  surrounded  by  a 
freezing  mixture.  The  SiCl,  which  condenses 
in  the  flask  is  shaken  in  a  dry  flask  with  Hg 
and  a  few  pieces  of  E,  and  then  distilled  with 
sodium. 

L.  Meyer  (A.  270,  238)  recommends  the  use 
of  charcoal-powder  in  place  of  lampblack,  and 
starch-paste  rather  than  oiL — 2.  Gattermann 
(B,  22, 186)  places  impure  amorphous  Si  (con- 
taining some  Mg,  &a.),  prepared  as  described 
under  Silicon,  Preparatum,  'S.o.  1,  in  a  tube  0. 
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2  onta.  wide,  leaving  a  space  of  o.  1  om. 
above  the  Si  along  the  tube  ;  he  bends  this  tube 
at  right  angles,  and  connects  it  with  a  U-tube 
placed  in  a  freezing  mixture;  he  then  passes 
dry  01  through  the  apparatus,  while  he  heats 
the  tube,  laid  in  an  iron  trough-in  a  gas-furnace 
so  that  the  tips  of  the  flames  just  touch  the 
iron  trough.  The  temperature  must  not  get 
too  high,  else  the  Si  glows,  and  MgOl^  and  0 
are  formed,  and  the  0  oxidises  the  Si  to  SiOj. 

Properties. — A  colourless,  very  clear,  and 
very  mobile  liquid,  with  a  disagreeable  odour 
resembling  that  of  cyanides ;  reddens  litmus ; 
fumes  in  moist  air.  Does  not  become  viscid 
at  -76°  (Haase,  B.  26,  1052).. 

BeacUons  and  Combinations. — 1.  Heated  to 
redness  with  hydrogen  a  little  SiHClj  is  formed 
(Friedel  a.  Ladenburg,  Bl.  [2]  12,  92).— 2.  Oxy- 
ohlorides  are  produced  by  the  action  of  oxygen 
under  the  influence  of  induction  sparks  (Troost 
a.  Hautefeuille,  A.  Gh.  [5]  7,  465).— 3.  SiOl,  is 
decomposed  by  passing  the  vapour  with  dry  air 
through  a  white-hot  tube,  giving  SijOClj  and 
01  (F.  a.  L.,  i.c.).  Berthelot  {A.  Ch.  [5]  15, 
185)  says  that  SiOj  is  also  produced.— 4.  Water 
produces  HjSiOa  and  HClAq.— 5.  Hydrogen 
sulphide  forms  SiClj-SH,  when  SiCl,  and  H^S 
are  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  (F.  a.  L.,  A. 
145, 179  ;  Pierre,  A.  Gh.  [3]  24,  300).— 6.  Many 
metals — e.g.  K,  Na,  Zn,  Ag — withdraw  all  01 
from  SiOlj  when  heated  to  redness  in  vapour  of 
SiOli  (P.  a.  L. ;  of.  Eauter,  A.  270,  285).— 
7.  Most  metallic  oxides  form  Si02  and  metaUio 
chlorides  when  heated  with  SiCl4  (B.,  l.c.) ;  OaO, 
MgO,  ALjO,,  and  BeO  form  silicates  and  crystal- 
line SiOj  (Daubr^e,  G.  B.  39, 135) ;  TiO^  is  not 
changed  (T.  a.  H.,  A.  Gh.  [5]  7,  476).— 8.  De- 
composed by  heating  with  alkali  carbonates, 
potassium  chlorate  or  rvilyraie,  and  various  oxid- 
ising salts  (E.,  I.C.). — 9.  SiOj  and  HOI  are  pro- 
duced by  reaction  with  sulphwrio  acid.  — 
10.  Ammonia  forms  SiClj.eNHj  (Persoz,  A.  Gh. 
[2]  44,  815) ;  also,  according  to  Gattermann  (B. 
22,  194),  Si-NBLj-N.— 11.  Phosphoretted  hydro- 
gen does  not  react  at  ordinary  temperatures ; 
but  at  —40°  0.  40  vols,  of  PH,  are  absorbed  by 
SiClj,  forming  a  solution  which  does  not  solidify 
at  -60°  (Besson,  G.  B.  110,  240).  A  colourless 
crystalline  compound  is  produced  by  compress- 
ing PH3  and  SiOli  and  then  decreasing  pressure 
to  20  atmospheres  at  10°  (B.,  l.c.). — 12.  Heated 
with  sodium  silicate,  NaOl  is  formed.  If  SiOl4 
vapour  is  passed  through  a  tube  containing 
fragments  of  felspar,  at  a  white  heat,  £01,  SiOj, 
and  SijOOl,  are  formed  (F.  a.  li.,  l.c.). 

For  the  compound  SiHOl,  v.  Secjco-ohlobo- 
voBM,  p.  453. 

7  Silicon  eiohloeidb  SiClj.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  SijOls  by  the  reaction  of  SiOl,  with  Si, 
Troost  a.  Hautefeuille  (A.  Gh.  [5]  7,  463)  ob- 
tained a  liquid  which  took  Are  when  heated  in 
air,  and  reacted  with  ice-cold  water  to  form  a 
hydroxide  of  Si  having  reducing  properties. 
Silicon,  chlorobromides  of,  v.  Silicon  bbouo- 

CHLOBIDBS,  p.  458. 

Silicon,  chlorohydrosalpMde  of,  SiOlj.SH. 
iTrichloro-siUco-mercaptan.)  Mol.  w.  167'39. 
This  compound  may  be  looked  on  as  a  deriva- 
tive of  hypothetical  ortho-thio-siUoio  acid 
Si(SH)„  obtained  by  replacing  3SH  by  301. 

f  lejiared  hj  passing  dry  U^S  into  Sid^  in  a 


retort,  and  then  passing  tha  mixed  vapours  of 
H^S  and  SiOlj  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube 
connected  with  a  receiver  surrounded  by  a 
freezing  mixture,  and  fractionating  the  liquid 
that  condenses  (Friedel  a.  Ladenburg,  A.  145, 
179).  Odourless  liquid,  with  sharp,  disgusting 
smell ;  boils  at  96° ;  S.G.  1-45.  V.D.  83-5  at  0. 
167°.  Decomposed  by  mmst  air,  more  rapidly  by 
water,  to  StjS,  S,  HClAq,  and  SiOj.xHjO ; 
bromine  produces  SiBrOl,  and  HBr.  Alcohol  in 
excess  forms  Si(0Et)4,  H^S,  and  HOI ;  by  react- 
ing in  the  ratio  3EtOH :  SiOlj.SH,  F.  a.  L.  (I.e.) 
obtained  a  liquid  boiling  at  164°-167°,  probably 
Si(0Et)3.SH ;  this  liquid  could  not  be  obtained 
pure,  as  it  changed  to  Si{0E(;)4,  HOI,  and  HjS. 

Silicon,  chloro-iodides  of,  v.  Silicon  iodo- 
OHLOBIDES,  p.  461. 

Silicon,  compounds  of,  with  carbon  and 
oxygen.  According  to  Oolson  {Bl.  [2]  38,  56),  tha 
compound  SiOOa  is  formed  by  heating  Si  with 
benzene  vapour,  the  compound  SijOaOz  by  heat- 
ing Si  to  whiteness  in  a  carbon  crucible,  and 
the  compound  SijO^O  by  heating  Si  in  00^. 

Silicon,  componud  of,  with  carbon  and 
sulphur.  Oolson  {Bl.  [2]  38,  56)  says  that  a 
compound,  to  which  he  gives  the  formula 
Si404S,  is  produced  by  heating  Si  to  a  white  heat 
in  CSj  vapour. 

Silicon,  compounds  of,  with  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  The  compounds  of  the  form  SiO^.aiB.JO 
are  described  under  Silioa,  hydbates  of  (p.  447) ; 
the  compounds  SijHjOj  and  SijHjO',  are  de- 
scribed as  silico-formio  anhydride  and  silica- 
oxalic  acid  respectively  (pp.  455,  468).  Wohler 
{A.  127,  257)  obtained  a  substance,  by  the  de- 
composition of  impure  Oa  silicide  by  HOlAq,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  silicone,  and  either  the 
composition  SiiHjOs  or  SisHjOj.  On  account  of 
the  yellow  colour  of  this  body,  Miller  proposed 
to  call  it  chryseone.  Silicone  is  described  as 
orange-yellow  leaflets,  insol.  water,  alcohol,  OS^, 
SiOlj,  or  FOI3;  when  heated  below  redness  it 
takes  fire,  burning  to  SiO^  and  amorphous  Si ; 
heated  out  of  air,  H  is  given  o£E  and  SiO^  and 
amorphous  Si  remain ;  not  acted  on  by  01, 
fuming  HNO3,  or  cone.  H^SOj;  caustic  alkali 
solutions,  even  dilute  NH^Aq,  produce  SiO^  with 
rapid  evolution  of  H ;  acts  as  an  energetic 
reducer  towards  solutions  of  many  metallic 
salts. 

Silicon,  fluorides  of.  The  existence  of  any 
compound  of  Si  and  F  except  SiF,  is  doubtful. 
Troost  a.  Hautefeuille  {A.  Gh.  [5]  7,  464)  ob- 
tained a  fine  dust  by  passing  SiF,  over  molten 
Si  and  suddenly  cooling,  which  was  probably  a 
lower  fluoride  than  SiF,. 

Silicon  tetkaflhobide  SiP,.    Mol.  w.  104*3. 

Formation. — 1.  By     passing    BF3    vapour 

through  a  red-hot  porcelain    tube  (Troost  a. 

Hautefeuille  {A.  Gh.  [5]  7,  464).— 2.  By  the  in- 

teraotion  of  HFAq  and  SiO^  or  silicates. 

Preparation. — A  fair-sized  flask  is  one-third 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  powdered 
GaF^  and  quartz  or  white  sand ;  sufficient 
oono.  HjSO,  is  added  to  thoroughly  moisten 
the  mixture ;  tha  flask  is  gently  warmed,  and 
the  gas  that  comes  off  is  collected  over  Hg 
{20aFj  -H  2HjS0«  +  SiOj = 2CaS04 + 2H2O  ■+  SiF  J, 
Properties. — A  colourless  gas,  with  a  dis- 
agreeable odoui  and  sour  taste;  reddens  dry 
litmus  jpaper;  fumes  strongly  in  air.    V.D.  dl'9 
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(Damaa,  A.  Ch.  [2]  33,  368).  Condensed  to  a 
oolourless  mobile  liquid  at  —  lOB'S"  and  9  atmos. 
piesBuie  (Faraday,  T.  184S.  155).  Accoiding  to 
Olszewski  (If.  5,  127)  SiP,  solidifies  at  -102°. 
Acts  as  a  powerful  poison  (v.  Cameron,  DvbVin 
S.  of  Med.  Sci.  Jan.  1387). 

Reactions. — 1.  Decomposed  by  electric  spa/rks 
with  separation  of  Si  (T.  a.  H.,  O.  B.  43,  443).— 
2.  Potassium  and  iron,  when  hot,  burn  in  SiP,, 
forming  fluorides  and  Si. — 3.  Moist  air  forms 
SijOaF.OH  (Landolt,  A.  Suppl.  4,  27,  and  v. 
DiMETAsmoio  ELBOBHTDEiN,  infra). — 4.  Water 
absorbs  SiP„  forming  SiOj-aHjO  and  H^SiPsAq 
{v.  SiLlOOFLUOKHTDBIO  AOH),  p.  454). —  5.  Am- 
moma  forma  SiP4.2NHs  (J.  Davy,  T.  1812.  352) ; 
also,  according  to  Harris  (C.  C.  1889  (ii.)  283), 

SiNHj.N  {v.  SlIJOON  AMIDONITKIDE,  p.  457). 

Combinations. — 1.  Combines  with  dry  phos- 
phoretted  hydrogen,  when  the  gases  are  strongly 
compressed  at  —22°  and  50  atmospheres  in  the 
ratio  2PH3:3SiF4,  to  form  lustrous  crystals 
(Besson,  C  B.  110,  80).— 2.  Alcohol  absorbs 
SiP,  freely,  forming  an  acid  liquid  which  gives 
off  SiF^in  the  air  (Knop,  /.  1858.  146).— 3.  SiFj 
is  absorbed  by  many  metallic  oxides. 

Dimetasilicic  fluorhydrin  Si20j.0H.F. 
Landolt  {A.  Suppl.  4,  27)  obtained  this  com- 
pound as  a  white  crystalline  solid  {v.  also  SchiS, 
J.  1865.  196). 

Silicon,  haloid  compounds  of.  The  com- 
pounds of  Si  with  halogens  belong  to  the  forms 
SijX,  and  SiXj ;  the  compounds  SiXj,  where  X 
is  a  single  halogen,  have  been  gasified,  and  the 
compound  SijCl,  has  also  been  gasified.  The 
formulaj  are  probably  all  molecular.  There  are 
also  indications  of  the  existence  of  some  com- 
pounds of  the  type  SIX,.  Besides  the  com- 
pounds where  X  is  a  single  halogen,  there  exist 
the  compounds  SiXX's,  SiXjX'^,  and  SiX'Xj, 
where  X  and  X'  are  Br  and  CI,  I  and  CI,  and  I 
and  Br  respectively ;  the  only  one  of  these  com- 
pounds that  has  been  gasified  is  SiBr^Cl. 

Silicon,  hydrides  of.  The  compound  SiH^ 
has  been  isolated  and  examined.  The  exist- 
ence of  another  hydride,  probably  Si2Hj,  is 
likely. 

Silicon  tetrahtdridb  SiHj.  (SiUciv/retted 
hydrogen.)  Mol.  w.  32-3.  Si  and  H  do  not 
combine  directly,  even  in  the  electric  arc 
(Friedel,  0.  B.  73,  497). 

Formation. — 1.  Al  containing  Si  is  made  the 
positive  pole  in  NaClAq  (Buff  a.  Wohler,  A.  103, 
218).— 2.  Crude  Mg  sUicide  is  decomposed  by 
dilute  HClAq  («.  Preparation).  These  processes 
yield  mixtures  of  SiHj  and  H. — 3.  By  the 
reaction  of  Na  with  SiH(OEt)j  («.  Prepara- 
Uon). 

Preparation. — 1.  Small  pieces  of  Na  are 
dropped  into  SiH(0Et)3  (u.m/ra),  and  the  liquid 
is  gently  warmed ;  the  escaping  gas  is  allowed 
to  drive  out  the  air  (if  the  Na  or  SiH(0Et)3  was 
moist  H  comes  off,  and  the  gas  takes  fire),  and 
is  then  collected  over  Hg  (Friedel  a.  Ladenburg, 
143,  123).  The  SiH(0Et)3  is  prepared  by  adding 
dry  absolute  alcohol  to  pure  SiHCl3,  in  a  long- 
necked  flask,  in  the  ratio  3EtOH  :  SiHCl,,  dis- 
tilling after  some  time,  and  collecting  the  liquid 
that  boils  from  134°  to  137°.— 2.  Impure  SIHj, 
mixed  with  considerable  quantities  of  H,  is  pre- 
pared by  placing  coarsely-pulverised  ornde  Mg 
filicide  (for  preparation,  v.  infra)  in  a  small 


two-necked  flask,  fitted  with  a  funnel  tube  and 
a  short  wide  delivery  tube ;  the  flask  and  de- 
livery  tube  are  quite  filled  with  water  from 
which  all  air  has  been  driven  out  by  boiling,  the 
delivery  tube  is  made  to  dip  under  boiled  water, 
and  the  bell-jar  to  receive  the  gas  is  filled  with 
boiled  water;  cone.  HClAq  is  added,  little  by 
little,  by  the  funnel  tube.  The  gas,  which 
comes  off  very  rapidly,  is  collected  in  a  bell-jar 
fitted  with  a  stop-cock ;  this  jar  is  then  con- 
nected with  a  U-tubo  containing  CaCl,  and 
carrying  a  short,  narrow  piece  of  glass  tubing, 
which  is  made  to  dip  under  a  dry  vessel  full  of 
Hg.  By  depressing  the  bell-jar,  the  gas  is 
forced  out ;  it  burns  in  the  tubes  till  the  air  is 
exhausted,  when  it  passes  into  the  vessel  full  of 
Hg,  where  it  is  collected. 

Preparation  of  the  crude  Mg  _ 
silicide.  A  mixture  of  1  part  finely-powdered, 
dry,  white  sand  and  Ij  parts  Mg  powder  is 
heated  in  a  stout  glass  tube ;  reduction  takes 
place  with  production  of  much  light,  and  a  blue- 
grey,  B^pii-molten  mass  is  obtained  (Gattermann, 
B.  22,  186).  For  other  methods  of  preparing 
the  Mg  silicide  required,  v.  Wohler  (A.  137, 
369),  Warren  (C.  N.  58,  215),  and  Mermet  [Bl. 
[2]  47,  306). 

Properties. — A  colourless  gas ;  insol.  water ; 
liquefied  at  —11°  and  .50  atmos.,  —7  and  70 
atmos.,  or  —  1°  and  100  atmos.  pressure  (Ogier, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  20,  5).  V.D.  16-9  (F.  a.  L.,  A.  143, 
123).  H.F.[Si,H<]  =32,900  (0.,J.c.).  Does  not 
react  with  N,  NO,  NH3,  H^SOiAq,  or  HClAq. 

Reactions. — 1.  Decomposed  completely  to  Si 
and  H  by  heating  to  above  400°  (0.,  l.c.). — 2.  In- 
duction sparlts  cause  increase  of  volume  from 
100  to  121-129 ;  H  is  produced,  and  yellow 
solid  separates,  probably  Sl^^  (u.  Disilioon  ibi- 
HYDEiDB,  infra).  —  3.  SiH^  takes  fire  in  air 
when  slightly  heated,  or  when  the  pressure  is 
decreased;  if  the  pure  gas  is  passed  into  a 
tube  filled  with  Hg,  the  pressure  is  lowered  to 
100-150  mm.,  and  air  is  admitted,  the  gas  takes 
fire  (F.  a.  L.,  l.e.).  The  gas  as  prepared  from 
Mg  silicide  is  mixed  with  H,  and  takes  fire 
in  air  at  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure. — 

4.  Burns  in  chlorine  with  violent  explosion. — 

5.  Cone,  potash  solution  forms  K^SiOj  and  H ; 
the  volume  of  H  is  four  times  that  of  the  SiHj 
(SiHj  +  2K0HAq  +  H^O  =  K^SiO,  +  8H)  (F.  a.  L., 
Z.C.). — 6.  Eeduces  solutions  of  many  metallic 
salts  ;  ppts.  Ag  and  Si  from  AgNOjAq,  Pd  from 
Fd  salts,  Cu  silicide  from  GuSO^Aq,  &o.  Does 
not  react  with  PtCljAq  or  Fh{C.JB.fi.^),Xq.— 
7.  The  action  of  electric  discharges  on  SiH, 
mixed,  with  nitrogen  produces  NH3,  and  (?)  Si^H, 
which  combines  with  some  of  the  N  (Ogier, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  20,  31). 

Disilioon  teihydbidb  SijHj.  This  formula 
is  given  by  Ogier  (A.  Ch.  [5]  20,  31)  to  a  yellow 
solid  obtained  by  the  action  of  induction  sparks 
on  SiH4.  The  composition  of  the  substance  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  It  takes  fire  when  rubbed 
or  he  ated  in  air ;  heated  in  H  or  N,  inflammable 
SiH^  is  produced,  or  at  higher  temperatures  Si 
and  H  are  formed. 

Silicon  hydrogen  bromides  v.  Szlico-bbouo- 
POBM,  p.  453,  and  Silioo-ethanis,  peniabbomo- 
DEBivATivE  OF  (Si^HBr,),  p.  464, 

Silicon  hydrogen  chloride  v.  Silioo-oblobo; 
FOBM,  p.  453. 
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Silioon  hydrogen  iodide  v.  Simco-iodofoem, 
p.  455. 

Silicon,  hydroxides  of,  v.  Silica,  hydrates 
OF,  p.  447 ;  Siiiico-FOEMio  acid,  p.  455 ;  Silioo- 

FORMIC  ANHTDRIDB,   p.   455  ;     SlLICO-OXAMO   AOD), 

p.  463  ;  and  Silicone,  under  Silicon,  compopnds 

OF,  with  hydrogen  AND  OXYGEN,  p.  459. 

Silicon,  iodides  of.  Two  compounds  have 
been  isolated,  Silj  and  SLJCj,  and  a  third,  which 
is  probably  Silj,  seems  also  to  exist. 

Silicon  teira-iodlde  Sil,.  Mol.  w.  534-42. 
Melts  at  120-5» ;  boils  at  290°.  V.D.  at  360° 
=  268-5.    H.P.  [Si,P*]  =  58,000  (Berthelot). 

Preparation. — 1.  The  crude  product  obtained 
by  reducing  a  mixture  of  4  parts  fine  white  sand 
by  heating  with  1  part  Mg  powder  (v.  Silicon, 
Prepa/ration  of.  No.  1,  p.  456)  is  strongly  heated 
in  a  mixture  of  dry-  OOj  snd  I  vapour,  in  a  tube 
'  which  projects  o.  20  cm.  ..rom  the  furnace ;  Sil4 
collects  in  the  cold  part  of  the  tube,  it  is  dis- 
solved in  CS2  (1  part  CS2  dissolves  c.  2-2  parts 
SilJ,  shaken  with  Hg  till  colourless,  and  the 
CS2  is  evaporated  by  passing  dry  CO,  through 
it  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature  (Gatter- 
mann,  B.  22, 190).— 2.  A  mixture  of  COj  and  I 
vapour  is  passed  over  Si  strongly  heated  in  a 
porcelain  tube;  the  Silj  that  collects  in  the 
cold  part  of  the  tube  is  purified  as  in  1  (Friedel, 
A.  149,  96). 

Properties  and  Reactions. — Colourless,  trans- 
parent, regular  octahedra ;  isomorphous  with 
01,.  (For  M.P.,  &o.,  V.  sv/pra.)  The  vapour 
burns  when  heated  in  air,  with  separation  of  I. 
Water  produces  SiOj-KHjO  and  HIAq.  Alcohol 
forms  EtI,  HI,  and  SiOj.  Ether,  at  100°,  pro-^ 
duces  Si(OEt),  and  EtI  (¥.,  l.c.). 

Silicon  hexa-iodide  Sijig.  Formula  pro- 
bably molecular,  from  analogy  of  SijCl,,.  Pre- 
pared by  heating  Sil,  with  finely-divided  Ag 
(formed  by  reducing  AgCl)  to  290°-300°  for 
some  hours,  removing  Sil^  by  washing  with  a 
little  dry  CSj  (1  part  CSj  dissolves  0.  -26  parts 
SLjI,  and  0.  2-2  parts  SilJ,  dissolving  in  much 
hot  CSj,  and  crystallising  (Friedel  a.  Ladenburg, 
A.  203,  254).  Colourless,  six-sided,  double  re- 
fractive plates.  Melts  at  250°  in  vacuo,,  with 
partial  decomposition.  When  heated,  decom- 
poses to  Silf,  and  a  substance  that-  is  probably 
Silj.  Fumes  in  air ;  with  water  gives  HjSi-Pi 
and  EIAq. 

Silicon  di-iodidb.  The  yellow  solid  that  is 
formed  by  heating  Sili  is  probably  Silj ;  it  is 
insol.  in  the  ordinary  solvents;  with  water  becomes 
grey,  perhaps  forming  EjSiOj  {v.  Silioo-foemio 
acid,  p.  455)  (Friedel  a.  Ladenburg,  A.  203,  247). 

For  the  compound  SiHI,  v.  Shjco-iodoform, 
p.  455. 

Silicon,  lodobromides  of.  Three  compounds, 
corresponding  with  the  three  bromochlorides  and 
the  three  iodoohlorides,  are  formed  by  passing 
IBr  (alone  or  mixed  with  H)  over  crystalline  Si 
heated  to  dull  redness  ;  also  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  a  solution  of  I  in  SiBrj  over  crystal- 
line Si  at  a  low  red  heat  (Besson,  C.  B.  112, 
1447).  The  compounds  are  solids  which  decom- 
pose in  air  with  separation  of  I ;  they  all 
combine  with  NH3  to  form  white  compounds 
that  are  decomposed  by  water. 

Silicon  iodotrieeomide  SilBr,.  Melts  at 
14°  and  boils  at  192°.  Prepared  as  described 
Above,  also  (probably)  by  the  interaction  of  I  and 


SiHBrj  at  200°-250°,.also  by  passing  HI  over 
SiBr,  heated  to  low  redness  (B.,  l.c.). 

Silicon  di-iododibbomide  SiljBrj.  Melts  at 
c.  38°  and  boils  at  230°-231°. 

Silioon  tki-iodobkomide  SiljBr.  Melts  at 
0.  55°  and  boils  at  0.  255°. 

Silicon,  iodochlorides  of.  Three  compounds 
have  been  isolated,  corresponding  with  the  three 
bromochlorides,  and  the  three  lodobromides. 
The  V.D.  of  none  has  been  determined,  but  from 
the  analogy  with  the  bromochlorides  the  sim- 
plest formulae  are  probably  molecular. 

Silicon  iodotrichloride  SilClj.  Obtained  by 
passing  HI  mixed  with  SiCl,  vapour  through  a 
red-hot  tube,  also  by  the  interaction  of  HI  and 
SiHClj  at  200°-250°,  also  by  distilling  ICl  over 
crystallised  Si  heated  to  redness  (Besson,  C.  B. 
112,  60,  1314).  A  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at 
113°-114° ;  fumes  in  air ;  decomposed  by  water ; 
I  separates  on  standing,  especially  in  sun- 
light. With  NH,  forms  white  amorphous 
2SiICl3.11NH,. 

Silicon  di-iododichloeide  SiljCl,.  Formed 
from  HI  and  SiCl,,  also  from  101  and  Si ;  also  by 
heating  HI  with  SiljCl  at  250°.  Colourless 
liquid,  boiling  at  172°.  With  NH,  forms  amor- 
phous Sil2Cl2.5NHa  (B.,  I.C.). 

Silicon  tki-iodoohloridb  SilsCl.  A  solid 
obtained  in  preparation  of  the  two  former  com- 
pounds; melts  at  2°.  Fumes  in  air,  with  separa- 
tion of  I. 

Silicon,  nitrides  of.  Schutzenberger  (C.  B, 
114, 1089)  obtained  small  quantities  of  a  com- 
pound to  which  he  gave  the  formula  BisN^, 
along  with  a  carbide  of  Si,  by  heatkig  1  part 
Si  and  2  parts  SiO,  in  a  covered  carbon  crucible, 
imbedded  in  lampblack  in  an  outer  crucible, 
to  bright  redness  for  some  hours.  By  passing 
NH,  through  a  porcelain  tube  kept  at  a  white 
heat,  Colson  (O.  B.  94,  1710)  found  a  black 
layer  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  tube,  which  was 
probably  a  mixture  of  Si  and  nitride  of  Si.  A 
compound  of  Si,  N,  and  H,  probably  Si.NHj.N, 
was  obtained  by  Harris  (0.  C.  1889  (ii.)  283)  by 
the  reaction  of  NH,  with  SiClj  or  SiP,. 

Silicon,  oxide  of,  SiO, ;  v.  Silica,  p.  446. 

Silicon,    oxychlorides   of.     The  compound 
SijOCl,  is  formed  by  heating  SiCl4  vapour  in  air 
or    O.    Aceordiog  to    Troost    a.    Hautefeuille 
(Bl.  [2]  35,  360)  several  oxychlorides  are  formed 
by  passing  a  mixture  of  SiOl,  vapour  and  O 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  or,  better,  by  passing  a 
mixture  of  1  vol.  01  and  |  to  ^  vol.  0  over  crys- 
talline Si  heated  to  not  above  800°.    T.  a.  H. 
isolated  the  following  oxychlorides : — 
Si^OjOl.o ;  Uquid,  b.p.  152°_154°. 
81,0,01, ;  liquid,  b.p.  198°-202°. 
SiAOli ;  oily  liquid,  b.p.  above  400°. 
Si,0,0l2 ;  solid,  m.p.  above  400°. 

Silicon  oxychloeidb  SijOOlj.  (Perchloro- 
silico^methyl  ether  (SiOy^O.)  Mol.  w.  284-78. 
Prepared  by  passing  vapour  of  Bid,  through  a 
porcelain  tube  heated  in  a  wind  furnace  burning 
coke,  condensing  the  product,  repeating  the 
operation  with  the  portion  which  boils  above 
70°,  fractionating,  and  separating  the  liquid 
boiling  at  137°-138°  (Friedel  a.  Ladenburg,  A. 
147,  355).  A  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  137°- 
138°.  V.D.  144atc.  200°.  Fumes  in  air,  decom- 
posed by  water  to  HClAq  and  SiO^-icHjO.  Mis- 
Ojble  in  all  proportjonB  with  OHC1,^.C01,,  CSj, 
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SiCI,,  and  Et^O.  Alcohol  produces  SijO,(Et)s ; 
zino-ethide  at  180°  forma  SiEt,  and  SijOEt, 
(P.  a.  L.,  l.o.y 

The  compound   SiP^OgCl,  is   described  as 

StUCOFHOSFHOIilC  OZYCELOBIDE  (p.  461). 

Simeon,  ozysulphide  of.  According  to  Golson 
(Bl.  [2]  38,  56),  a  compound  SiOS  is  formed, 
along  with  SiS  and  SiiSC^,  by  heating  Si  to  white 
heat  in  GSj. 

Silicon,  sulphides  o&  The  only  compound 
of  Si  and  S  certainly  isolated  is  SiSj.  Colson 
{Bl.  [2]  38,  56)  says  that  silicon  monosulphide, 
SiS,  is  produced,  along  with  SiOS  and  SijSC,, 
by  heating  Si  to  white  heat  in  OS^;  he  de- 
scribes SiS  as  a  yellow  solid,  decomposed  by 
water  giving  ofi  H^S,  sol.  in  very  dilute  KOHAq 
with  evolution  of  H.  SiS  is  also  said  to  be 
formed,  along  with  SiS^,  by  heating  Si  to  red- 
ness in  Hj,S  (Sabatier,  Bl.  [2]  38,  153). 

Silicon  disdlphide  SiSj.  Mol.  w.  not  de- 
termined. Sabatier  {Bl.  [2]  38,  153)  gives  H.F. 
[81,8"]  =  19,900.  Amorphous  Si  and  S  combine 
when  strongly  heated  (Berzelius).  Prepared  by 
heating  Si  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  dry  H^S ; 
the  other  products  are  a  yellow  solid,  probably 
SiS,  and  a  brown  substance  that  is  likely  a  mix- 
ture of  SiSj  and  SiS,  or  of  SiSj  and  Si  (S.,  l.c. ; 
«.  also  Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  38,  324).  Also  pre- 
pared by  strongly  heating  dried  pellets  of  oil 
and  SiOj  (separated  from  SiFJ  in  a  slow  stream 
of  dry  CSj,  quickly  separating  the  white 
needles  that  form  on  the  cooler  part  of  the 
tube,  and  keeping  in  a  closed  tube  (Fremy,  l.c.]. 
The  residue  that  remains  on  distilling  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  interaction  of  SiClj  and  H^S 
{v.  Silicon  ohlobohydkosulphide,  p.  459)  con- 
tains SiSj  and  S ;  S  may  be  removed  by  care- 
fully heating  in  a  stream  of  N  (Gay-Lussac  a. 
ThSnard,  A.  Ch.  [2]  69,  204).  Long,  lustrous, 
white  needles  ;  volatilised  at  very  high  tempera- 
tures (Fremy,  Z.C.).  Unchanged  in  dry  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures ;  decomposed  by  moist 
air  to  HjS,  and  crystalline  SiO,  pseudomorphous 
with  SiSj ;  burns  to  SO^  and  SiO^  when  heated 
in  air.  Decomposed  rapidly  by  water  to 
Si02.a;H20  -slhd  HjS ;  also  decomposed  by  alcohol 
and  ether  (Fremy,  l.c.).  HNO,  oxidises  rapidly, 
producing  HjSO,.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Silicon,  sulphocyanide  of ;  v.  p.  463. 

SILICON,  0B6AITI0  COMFOTJNSS  OF. 

Silicic  ethers  are  described  elsewhere — v. 
Amyl,  Amtlphentl,  Ethvl,  Methyl,  Phentl, 
Thymyl,  Tolyl,  and  Xylyl  silicates. 

Tetra-methyl-silioane  SiMe^.  Mol.  w.  88. 
(31°).  V.D.  3-08  (calc.  8-04).  Formed  by  heat- 
ing SiCl,  with  ZnMcj  at  120°  (Friedel  a.  Crafts, 
A.  136,  203).  Light  oil,  burning  with  bright 
flame  emitting  SiOj.  Not  attacked  by  potash  or 
HNO3  (S.G.  1-4). 

Tetra-ethyl-silicane  SiEt4.  Mol.  w.  144. 
(153°).  V.D.  5-13  (calc.  4-99).  S.G.  2-834. 
Prepared  by  heating  SiOli  with  ZnEtj  at  160°. 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  ZnEtj  and  Na  on 
ethyl  silicate  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  Bl.  1863,  468 ; 
1865,  358;  A.  127,  31;  138,  19).  Oil,  insol. 
HjSOj.  Chlorine  forms  Uquid  EtjSiCjH^qi 
(185°),  converted  by  alcoholic  KOAc  at  180°  into 
EtsSiCjHjOAc  (208°-214°),  whence  alcoholic 
potash  at  120°  forms  oily  EtaSiO^H^OH  (190°). 

Eeza-ethyl     di-silicane     Si^Ete.        (252°), 
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■m,     V.P.  8-6   (calo,  7-96). 


Formed  by  distilling  Sijj  with  ZnEtj  (Friedel 
a.  Ladenburg,  A.  203,  251).  Oil,  burning  with 
bright  flame. 

' Silicopropionic  acid'  EtSiO.OH.  Got  by 
heating  its  ortho-  ether  with  HIAq  (Ladenburg, 
A.  159,  271 ;  164,  305).  Amorphous  powder, 
insol.  water  and  Na^COaAq,  sol.  eonc.  KOHAq. 

Methyl  ortho-  ether  MSi{OMe)a.  (126°). 
S.G.  a  -9747.  Formed  from  Si(OMe)„  sodium, 
and  ZnEtj  (Ladenburg,  B.  5, 1081).    Oil. 

Ethyl  ortho-  ether  EtSi(0Et)3.  (159°). 
S.G.  2  •927.  Formed  by  the  action  of  Na  and 
ZnEtj  on  ClSi(OBt),  or  Si(0Et)4.  Oil.  Con- 
verted by  BzOl  into  EtOBz  and  EtSiCla  (100°), 
which  fumes  in  the  air  and  is  converted  by 
water  into  silicopropionic  ether. 

'  Silicodiethyl  ether'  Et2Si(0Et)s.  (156°). 
S.G.  2  -875.  V.D.  (H  =  l)  87  (calo-  88). 
Formed  from  Na,  ZnEt^,  and  silicic  ether.  Oil, 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  AcCl  (1  mol.)  at  200° 
forms  EtOAc  and  EtjSiOl(OEt)  (147°).  A  larger 
quantity  (2  mols.)  of  AcOl  at  250°  forms 
EtjSiClj  (129°),  which  is  decomposed  by  water, 
forming  syrupy  SiEt^O  (above  360°),  which  may 
also  be  got  by  boiling  SiBt2(GEt)2  with  HIAq. 

'  Silicoheptyl  ether'  SiEts.OEt.  Mol.  w. 
160.  (153°).  S.G.  4  -840.  V.D.  (H  =  l)  80-8 
(calo.  80).  Formed  from  SiEt,(0Bt)2,  Na,  and 
ZnEt,.  Oil,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Sol.  cone. 
-HjSO,.  AcCl  at  180°  forms  SiEt,Cl  (144°),  S.G. 
2  -925,  a  fuming  liquid  converted  by  NH,Aq  into 
SiEtaOH. 

Tri-ethyl-sUicol  SiEt,OH.  Mol.  w.  132.  (154°). 
S.G.  2  -871.  Formed  by  dropping  SiEtj.OBt  into 
NHjAq,  or  by  heating  it  with  Ac^O  at  250°  and 
decomposing  the  resulting  SiEtj.OAc  with 
NajCOjAq.  Thick  liquid,  smelling  like  camphor. 
Insol.  water,  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
Burns  with  bright  flame.  Sodium  forms 
SiEtg.ONa,  which,  in  ethereal  solution,  combines 
with  CO2,  forming  SiBtj.COjNa,  an  amorphous 
deliquescent  solid,  decomposed  at  a  red  heat 
into  SizBtjO  and  Na^COj.  AcCl  forms  HOAc  and 
SiEtjCl.  HIAq  at  200°  forms  ethane  and  SiBt^O. 
Oxidising  agents  have  no  action.  Fuming 
HjSO,  forms  BtSiO^H,  ethane,  H,  and  SO^. 

Acetyl  derivative  SiEtjOAc.  (168°). 
S.G.  2  -903.  Formed  by  heating  SiEtg.OBt  with 
ACjO  at  250°.    Liquid  with  ethereal  odour. 

'  Silicoheptyl  oxide '  (SiBt,) jO.  Mol.  w.  246. 
(231°).  S.G.  2  -859.  Formed  as  above,  and  also 
by  the  action  of  PjOj  on  tri-ethyl-silicol.  Got 
also  from  SiEtjCl  and  KOHAq.  Colourless 
syrup,  sol.  H2SO4  and  separated  unchanged  on 
dilution,  if  heating  be  avoided. 

Tri-ethyl-silicane  SiEtjH.  (107°).  S.G- 
2  ■751.  V.D.  (H  =  l)  59  (calc.  58).  Formed, 
together  with  SiEt,,  by  the  action  of  excess  of 
ZnEtj  and  Na  on  Bt^SiO,.  Liquid,  insol.  water 
and  H2SO4,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Fuming 
HjSO,  converts  it  into  (SiEts).^.  HNO,  attacks 
it  vigorously.  Bromine  added  slowly  to  the 
cooled  liquid  forms  SiEtsBr  (161°),  which  is 
converted  by  NaOHAq  into  (SiEt3)jO,  and  by 
NHjAq  into  SiBta.OH. 

Silicoformic  acid.  Ethyl  ortho-  ether 
SiH(OEt)s.  (134°).  Formed  from  SiHOl,  and 
absolute  alcohol  (Friedel  a.  Ladenburg,  A.  143, 
123 ;  Bl.  [2]  7,  322 ;  Gattermann,  B.  22,  190). 
Hygroscopic  liquid,  decomposed  by  alkalis  wi(|| 
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Sodium   decomposes  it  into 


evolution  of  H. 
SiH^  and  Et^SiO,. 

Chloro-silicofonnio  ether  w.Ethtl  silioatb. 
•Silicoaoetio  acid.'  Ethyl  ortho-  ether 
OK,.Si(OEt),.  (145°-151°).  S.G.a-928.  Formed 
by  heating  silioio  ether  with  ZnMej.  Oil,  sol. 
alcohol.  Converted  by  EIAq  into  amorphous 
Bilico-aoetic  acid  CHj.SiOJH,  which  is  insol. 
water  and  ether  (Ladenburg,  B.  6, 1029). 

The  term  silicoacetic  acid  is  also  sometimes 
nsed  to  denote  E2Si20„  which  is  got  by  decom- 
posing SijI,  by  water  at  0°  (Eriedel  a.  Ladenburg, 
A.  203,  249;  v,  Simoo-oxalio  aoid,  infra).  A 
compound  SijCsO,  is  formed,  as  a  bottle-gieen 
powder,  by  heating  silicon  to  whiteness  in  a 
crucible  lined  with'  lampblack.  It  is  insol. 
KOHAq  and  HFAq  (Colson,  C.  B.  94, 1316). 

Tetra-propyl-sUicane  Si(03H,),.  (213°). 
S.G.  S  -7979;  V  '7883.  V.D.  99-7  (obs.). 
Formed,  together  with  SiHPrj,  by  heating  ZnPr- 
(2  pts.)  with  SiHOl,  (1  pt.)  at  150°  (Pape,  B.  14, 
1872;  A.  222,  370).  Colourless  oil,  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  insol.  E^SO,.  Br  has  no  action  in 
the  cold,  but  on  warming  it  forms  oily 
SiCijHjjBr,  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into 
oily  SiC,jHa  (206°-210''). 

Tri-propyl-silicane  SiHPrs.  (170°).  S.G. 
S  -7723;  w  -7621.  V.D.  82  (obs.).  Formed 
as  above.  Oil,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  insol. 
cone.  HjSO,.  Bums  with  bright  flame,  forming 
BiOj.  Br  acts  violently,  forming  SiPrsBr  (213°), 
a  fuming  liquid,  which  is  slowly  converted  by 
water  into  SiPrg.OH. 

Tri-propyl-silicol  SiPr^OH.  (205°-208°). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  NHjAq  on  SiPrjBr,  or 
of  NajCOjAq  on  SiPr,.OAc  (Pape).    Oil. 

Acetyl  derivative  SiPrj.OAc.  (212°- 
216°).  Formed  from  SiPr,Br  and  AgOAc.  Oil. 
Hexa-propyl-di-silicyl  oxide  (SiPr5)20. 
(280°-290°).  Formed  by  warming  SiHPr,  with 
HjSOj  and,  together  with  SiPr,.OH,  by  boiling 
SiHPr,  with  NajCOjAq  (Pape,  A.  222,  369). 
Jjiquid,  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  H2SO4. 

Silicon  Bulphocyanide  Si{CNS)4.  [142°]. 
(c.  300°).  Formed  by  distilling  lead  sulpho- 
cyanide  with  SiCl,  (Miguel,  A.  Oh.  [5]  11,  343). 
Colourless  prisms,  insol.  ether  and  CS^,  soluble 
in  a  solution  of  HCNS  in  benzene.  Burns  with 
violet  flame.  Dyes  the  skin  red.  Decomposed 
by  water  into  HCNS  and  SiOj. 

Tetra-phenyl-silicaue  SiPh^.  [233^.  (above 
860°).  S.G.  |g  1-0780.  Formed  from  chloro- 
benzene,  SiCl^,  and  Na  in  presence  of  a  little 
EtOAo  (Polis,  B.  18, 1540 ;  19, 1012  ;  20,  3331). 
Dimetrio  crystals ;  a:o=l:  '440,  sol.  hot  benzene, 
si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  May  be  sublimed. 
Sulphonated  by  fuming  HjSO,.  HNO,  forms 
Si(CjH,.N02)j  E105°],  a  yellow  powder,  v.  sol. 
benzene.  Converted  by  PCI5  into  liquid  SiPh^Clj 
(234°  at  90  i^^Jand  SiPh,Cl  [89°],  from  which 
water  produces  tri-phenyl-silioolSiPhj.OH  [141°], 
which  separates  from  ether  in  colourless  crystals. 
Phenyl-tri-cMoro-silicane  SiPhCl,.  (197°). 
Formed  by  heatmg  SiOl^  with  HgPhj  at  300° 
(Ladenburg,  B.  6,  379).  Oil.  Decomposed  by 
hot  water,  or  by  NH,Aq,  yielding  '  silicobenzoio 
acid  '  SiPh(OH),  [92°].    Absolute  alcohol  forms 

•  silicobenzoio  '  ethyl  ortho-  ether  SiPh(OEt), 
(237°).  S.G.  2  1-013 ;  ia  1-006.  Silicobenzoio 
acid   is    converted   at    100°    into    amorphous 

•  eilioobepjsoio  «jhydride '  (SiPhO)jO, 


Fhenyltrietliyl-silicane  SiPhEtg.  (230°). 
S.G.  2  -904.  Formed,  together  with  SiEt,  and 
SiPhjEtj  (c.  310°),  by  heating  SiPhCl,  with  ZnEt, 
at  150°.  Oil,  smelling  like  cloves.  Yields  a 
bromo-  derivative  (270°-280°).  CI  forms 
SiC,jH„CI  (260°-266''),  S.G.  2  1-0185. 

Tetra-jre-tolyl-silioane  Si(C,H,)j.  [151^. 
(above  550°).  S.G.  S2  1-119.  Formed  from 
TO-bromo-toluene,  SiCl,,  and  Na  (Polis,  B.  19, 
1021).  Pale-yellow  needles  (from  ether),  v.  sol. 
benzene  and  chloroform,  insol.  alcohol. 

Tetra-jp-tolyl-silioane  Si(C,H,X.  [228°]. 
(above  360°).  S.G.  22  1-079.  Formed  from 
2>-bromo-toluene,  SiOl,,  and  Na  (Polis,  B.  18, 
1542).    Colourless  crystals,  sol.  benzene. 

2)-Tolyl-tri-chloro-silioane  C,H,Si01s.  (219°). 
Formed  from  Hg(C,H,)j  and  SiOl,  at  310° 
(Ladenburg,  A.  173,  165).  Fuming  liquid, 
decomposed  by  water.  Converted  by  NHjAq  into 
viscid  CjHjSiOjH,  which  is  converted  at  200°  into 
the  solid  anhydride  (C,H,SiO)20,  which  is  not 
melted  at  200°. 

letra-benzyl-silicane  v.  vol.  i.  p.  502. 
Silicon  tetra-phenyl-tetra-amide  Si(NHPh)4. 
[138°].  Formed  from  SiBr,  and  excess  of  aniline 
diluted  with  benzene,  the  product  being  distilled 
in  a  current  of  H  at  105°  (Beynolds,  G.  J.  55, 
477).  Colourless  monoolinic  crystals ;  0:6:0 
=  -985:1:1-043;  j3=110°20'.  V.  sol.  benzene, 
sol.  CSj,  insol.  ligroin.  Decomposed  by  water 
and  alcohol.  Not  decomposed  by  heating  at 
210°.    HCl  forms  SiCl,  and  aniline. 

Silicon  di-chloro-di-phenyl-di-amide 
SiCl2(NHPh)j.    Formed  from  SiCl,  and  aniline 
(Harden,  C  J.  51,  40).    Amorphous  solid.    De- 
composed by  water  into  aniline  hydrochloride 
and  silica. 

Silicon  tetra-o-tolyl-tetra-amide 
Si(NHC,H,)4.  Formed  from  SiCl,,  o-toluidine, 
and  benzene  (Beynolds).  Prisms,  v.  sol.  benz- 
ene and  CSj.  The  oompouird  SiCl2(NHC,H,)2, 
which  is  also  formed  from  SiCl,  and  o-toluid- 
ine, is  a  white  granular  powder  (Harden). 

Silicon  tetra-p-tolyl-tetra-amide 
Si(NHC,H,)j.    [132°].    Formed  from  SiClj  and 
p-toluidine  in  benzene  (Beynolds).    Botryoidal 
aggregate  of  needles,  v.  sol.  benzene  and  ether, 
decomposed  by  water  and  alcohol. 

Silicon  tetra-naphthyl-tetra-amide 
Si(NHC,„H,)4.       Formed    from    (3)-naphthyl- 
amine  and  SiCl,  (B.).    Nodules,  decomposed  by 
water.    SI.  sol.  ligroin,  sol.  benzene. 

SILICO-NITEATES.  SiO^  seems  to  form 
some  compounds  with  N^O,  and  basic  oxides* 
the  salt  3SiOj.N205.7Ag20  ( =  3Ag,SiO,.2AgNOa) 
was  obtained,  in  ruby-coloured  prisms,  by 
Eousseau  a.  Tite  (0.  B.  114,  294),  by  heating 
AgNOj  with  a  little  water  and  fragments  of 
marble  in  a  sealed  tube  at  180°-300°  for  several 
hours;  heated  to  dull  redness,  it  gave  ofE  N 
oxides,  and  Ag  and  AgsSiO,  remained. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

SILICO-OXAIIC    ACID    HjSijO,  =  q:||q]^. 

This  compound  is  obtained,  as  a  white  amor- 
phous powder,  by  the  interaction  of  water  and 
SijClj  or  Sijij  at  0°;  the  gelatinous  pp.  is 
washed  with  ice-cold  water,  dried  in  vacuo  and 
then  at  100°  (Friedel  a.  Ladenburg,  "4. 203, 118). 
It  is  ^Iso  produced  b;^  the  interaction  of  Si,!,  with 
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absolate  alcohol.  The  oompoand  is  decom- 
posed even  by  weak  bases,  with  evolution  of  E. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 
'  SIIICOFHOSFHOBIC  OXIDES.  {SmcO' 
phosphoric  aaids.)  SiOj-PjOj  and 
SiOj.2P2O5.4HjO.  The  compound  SiO^PA 
=  SiPjO,  is  formed  by  dropping  SiOj,  prepared 
by  decomposing  SiP,  by  wafer  and  drying  the 
pp.,  into  molten  HPO„  and  washing  with  water 
(Hautefeuille  a.  Margottet,  0.  B.  96,  1052 ;  v. 
also  Skey,  C.  N.  16, 187).  Large,  hard,  trans- 
parent crystals;  S.G.  3-1  at  14°;  melts  when 
strongly  heated  to  a  glass-like  mass.  The 
crystals  are  polymorphous ;  they  are  hexagonal 
under  300°;  at  0.  300°  they  form  leaflets  re- 
sembling tridymite,  between  700°  and  800°  they 
are  regular  octahedra,  and  between  800°  and 
1000°  they  assume  the  form  of  clinorhombio 
prisms.  Water  attacks  the  hexagonal,  but  not 
the  octahedral  or  prismatic,  crystals.  Molten 
AgNOj  forms  AgjPOi  and  SiOj  with  all  the  forms 
(H.  a.  M.,  C.  B.  99,  789). 

The  compound  SiO2.2P2O5.4H2O  was  obtained 
(H.  a.  M.,  C.  B.  104,  56)  by  one-fourth  satura- 
ting H3P0,Aq  with  SiOj.ffiHjO,  heating  the  solu- 
tion in  a  Pt  dish  to  125°  for  7-8  hours,  .and 
drying  the  solid  which  separated.  The-  com- 
pound is  a  crystalline  powder ;  decomposed  by 
moist  air ;  sol.  water  at  0°,  but  decomposed  by 
water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  to  HjPO^Aq 
and  gelatinous  Si02.a;H20.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SILICOFHOSFHOBIC  OXYCHLOBIDE 
SiPjOjClj.  {Siliccypyrophosphoryl  chloride.)  Pre- 
pared by  heating  SiCls.OEt,  or  Si(OEt)„  with 
excess  of  POCI3  to  180°  for  a  hours,  distilling 
off  EtCl,  and  SiClj  if  prepared  from  SiClj.OEt, 
and  heating  the  solid  that  remains  to  150°-200° 
in  a  stream  of  dry  air  to  remove  adhering  POCI3. 
A  white,  loose,  very  hygroscopic,  amorphous 
powder.  Very  sol.  water,  but  with  separation 
of  Si02.a;H20;  easily  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 
Decomposed  very  slowly  below  200°,  more 
rapidly  above  200°,  giving  off  POCl, ;  at  a  red 
heat  P2O5  comes  off,  and  a  glassy  mass  remains, 
probably  consisting  of  SiOj  and  Si02.Pj05. 
Addition  of  excess  AgNOjAq  to  solution  in 
water  (with  a  little  alcohol  to  prevent  separa- 
tion of  silica),  followed  by  HNOjAq,  ppts.  AgOl, 
and  on  filtering  this  off  and  adding  NH^Aq 
drop  by  drop  AgjPjO,  is  ppd.  mixed  with  some 
AgjPOj.  Heated  to  100°  with  PCI5  the  equation 
SiP20aCl2  +  4PCI5  =  SiCl, + 6P0Cls  is  realised. 
The  constitution  of  the  compound  is  probably 

0.P0.C1 

either  Si<Q^:|Q;c|  or  0:Si        O        (Stokes, 

0.P0.C1 

Bulletin  U.S.  Qeolog.  Survey,  No.  90  [1892]  47  ; 
also  in  B.  24,  933).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SILICOTIIAIirATES.  Compounds  of  sili- 
cates and  titanates  are  found  in  certain  minerals ; 
sphene,  for  instance  (Ca0.3Si02.2CaTi0a),  may 
be  called  a  silicotitanate.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SILICOXTJNGSTAIES.  Compounds  con- 
taining   SiOj,   W0„   and  basic   radicles;    v. 

TWNGSTO-SILICATES. 

SILICOVANADATES  v.  Vanado-siuoates. 
SILK  V.  Pboteids. 

SILVEE.  Ag.  At.  w.  107-66.  Mol.  w.  not 
known  [v.  infra,  Properties),    Melts  at  0.  950° ; 


Person  (A.  Oh.  [3]  27,  250)  gave  1000°,  Daniell 
(T.  1830.  237)  1024°,  VioUe  (0.  B.  85, 543)  954°, 
Becquerel  (/.  1863.)  916°,  Deville  (-B.  12,  791) 
916°.  B.p.  not  known ;  Meyer  (B.  12,  1428) 
says  that  Ag  does  not  appreciably  evaporate  at 
c.  1570°.  S.G.  0.  10-5;  Playfair  a.  Joule 
(0.  S.  Mem.  8,  66)  gave  1053,  and  9-13  to  9-28 
for  molten  Ag,  Dumas  (0.  N.  37, 82)  gave  10-512 
for  Ag  heated  m  mcuo,  Eoberts-Austen  gave 
10-57,  and  9-46  to  9-5  for  liquid  Ag  {Pr.  23, 
495);  for, further  data  v.  ClaAe's  Table  of 
Specific  OraviUes  [new  ed.]  14.  S.H.  0°-100'' 
=  ■0557  (Dulong  a.  Petit,  A.  Gh.  [2]  7,  113); 
•0559  (Bunseu,  P.  141, 1) ;  -05722  (Louguinine, 
A.  Gh.  [5]  27,  398).  C.E.  -00002  between  0°  and 
100°  (v.  Matthiessen,  P.  130,  50;  Fizeau,  0.  B. 
68,  1125);  -00003721  from  0°  to  the  m.p. 
(Eoberts-Austen,  Pr.  23,  495).  T.O.  100  (that 
of  copper  =  73-6,  and  of  Au  =  58-2,  Wiedermann 
a.  Franz,  A.  88,  191) ;  heat  sufficient  to  raise 
109-6  mgm.  water  from  0°  to  1°  passes  in 
1  second  through  each  sq.  mm.  of  a  plate  of  Ag 
1  mm.  thick,  the  two  sides  of  which  differ  in 
temperature  by  1°  (Weber,  B.  B.  1880.  467). 
B.C.  (Hg  at  0°  =  1)  57-226  for  soft  Ag,  63-845 
for  hard  Ag  (Siemens,  P.  110, 1) ;  62-12  (Benoit, 
G.  B.  76,  382).  B.C.  [Ag^O]  =  5,900  (Th.  3, 
381).  Heat  of  fusion  (for  108  g.)  2-275  (Person, 
A.  Gh.  [3]  24,  275) ;  2-67  (Pionchon,  A.  Gh.  [6] 
11,  100).  S.V.S.  c.  10-3.  Emission  spectruni 
gives  a  line  5464  in  the  yellow,  5209-9  in  the 
green,  and  many  lines  in  the  orange,  green,  blue 
and  violet  ■(«.  B.  A.  1884.  442) ;  for  absorption- 
spectrum  of  Ag  vapour  v.  Lookyer  a.  Eoberts- 
Austen     (Pr.    23,    344).       Eefractiou'  equiv. 

=ii^.   At.  w.  =  12'62  (Kanonnikoff,  /.  B.  1884. 
a 

[1]  119) ;  13-2  (Gladstone,  Pr.  18,  49). 

Occimrence. — Pound  native,  generally  alloyed 
with  Au,  Cu,.  &a.  The  chief  compounds  found 
in  ores  are  AgjS  (frequently  in  combination  with 
CU2S,  FejS,,  Sb2S3,  AS2S3,  BijSj,  PbS,  &e.),  AgCl, 
AgBr,  Agl,  compounds  of  Ag  with  Se,  Te,  As,  Sb, 
Bi,  &a.  Ag  is  also  found  in  small  quantities 
in  most  lead  ores.  According  to  Malaguti  [J.pr. 
42,  422;  cf.  Field,  D.  P.  J.  143,  397),  traces  ol 
salts  of  Ag  (c.  1  mgm.  Ag  in  100  litres)  are 
found  in  sea-water.  Small  quantities  of  Ag, 
probably  as  AgCl,  have  been  found  in  volcanic 
dust  (Mallet,  Pr.  47,  277).  Silver  has  been 
known  and  used  from  the  earliest  times  (for  a 
full  historical  account  of  silver,  including  the 
derivation  of  the  name,  v.  Silbeb  in  Ladenburg's 
Handwtk-terbuch  der  Cheirde,  10,  635). 

■  Formation.-^l.  By  heating  Ag2S  with  PbO 
or  PbSOj,  SO2  and  a  compound  or  alloy  of  Ag 
and  Pb  are  formed ;  the  Pb  may  be  separated 
froln  this  alloy  by  cupellation.^2.  By  shaking 
AgCl  with  Hg  and  water,  HgOl  and  an  amalgam 
of  Ag  and  Hg  are  formed ;  Ag  remains  when  the 
Hg  is  removed  from  this  amalgam  by  heating. — 
3.  Ag  is  ppd.  from  solutions  of  its  salts  by  Zn, 
Ou,  Fe,  &c. — 4.  AgCl  is  reduced  to  Ag  by  treat- 
ment with  many  reducing  agents,  such  as  Zn 
and  HjSOjAq,  also  by  fusion  with  NajCO,  and 
C. — 5.  Most  easily-oxidised  uietals  ppt.  Ag  from 
solutions  of  its  salts.  For  an  account  of  the 
extraction  of  Ag  from  its  ores  v.  Diotiokaby  ov 
Appued  Chewbtby,  vol.  iii.  p.  386. 

Preporofew-— Silver  coins  skre  dissolved  in 
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pnre  dilute  boiling  HNO,Aq,  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  is  heated  till 
it  melts,  after  cooling  it  is  dissolved  in  NHjAq, 
after  standing  forty-eight  hours  the  liquid  is 
passed  through  a  filter  made  of  specially  good 
paper,  and  the  filtrate  is  diluted  till  it  contains 
not  more  than  2  p.o.  of  Ag.  This  ammoniaoal 
solution  contains  AgNO,  and  Cu(N03)2;  tlie 
whole  of  the  Ag  is  ppd.  by  ammoniacal  solution 
of  (NHJ2SO,  at  60°.  A  solution  of  (NHJ^SOj 
is  prepared  by  saturating  pure  NHjAq  with  SOj 
(made  by  heating  pure  Ou  with  pure  HjSO, 
diluted  with  5  to  |  its  volume  of  water) ;  a 
measured  quantity  of  this  solution  is  mixed 
with  excess  of  pure  NHjAq,  heated  to  boiling, 
and  the  ammoniacal  solution  containing  AgNOj 
and  CupSOj),  is  run  from  a  burette  into  the 
boiling  liquid  until  there  is  the  faintest  trace  of 
blue  colour  in  the  liquid  above  the  ppd.  Ag. 
Cuprous  sulphite  is  formed,  and  this  reduces 
the  AgNO,  in  the  ammoniacal  liquid ;  when  all 
the  AgNOj  is  reduced,  the  blue  colour  of  the 
ammoniaoal  copper  nitrate  appears.  The  whole 
of  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  AgNO,  and 
Cu(N0,)2  is  now  mixed  with  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  ammoniacal  (NHJ^SOjAq  required  for 
complete  reduction  of  the  AgNOj,  the  mixed 
liquids  are  set  aside  in  a  closed  vessel  for  forty- 
eight  hours, when  c.  |-  of  the  Ag  is  ppd.;  the 
blue  liquid  is  decanted  off  and  heated  on  a 
water-bath  to  60°-70°,"*'whereby  the  whole  of 
the  Ag  in  solution  is  ppd.  The  two  quantities 
of  ppd.'Ag  are  washed  with  ammoniacal  water, 
by  decantation,  until  the  washings  show  no 
trace  of  blue  colour  on  standing  (or  until 
BaCljAq  gives  no  trace  of  pp.),  the  Ag  is  kept 
in  contact  with  cone.  NH^Aq  for  some  days, 
and  is  then  washed  with  water  until  every 
trace  of  NH,  is  removed.  If  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  Ag  in  bars,  the  finely-divided  metal 
obtained  by  ppn.  is  mixed  with  5  p.c.  of  its 
weight  of  pure  borax  which  has  been  strongly 
heated,  and  '5  p.c.  pure  XaNO,,  fused  in  a  por- 
celain crucible  and  poured  into  kaolin  moulds 
lined  with  a  paste  made  of  a  mixture  of  kaolin 
that  has  been  strongly  heated  and  unignited 
kaolin ;  when  cold  the  bars  are  cleaned  with  fine 
sand,  then  strongly  heated  with  pure  EOHAq  (to 
remove  traces  of  kaolin)  and  washed  with  water. 
The  bars  may  be  out  with  a  chisel  of  very  hard 
steel ;  if  this  is  done  the  pieces  must  be  warmed 
for  some  time  with  pure  cone.  HClAq,  washed 
with  NHjAq,  and  then  with  water  (Stas.  Bech. 
38  et  seq.).  The  Ag  may  be  freed  from  traces 
of  absorbed  gases  by  distilling  it;, this  is  done 
by  placing  the  Ag  in  a  hole  in  a  block  of 
strongly-heated  marble;  this  hole  communi- 
cates, by  a  slit  in  the  marble,  with  another  hole 
from  which  an  opening  passes  upwards  to  the 
surface  of  the  marble ;  another  opening  admits 
the  nozzle  of  an  0-H  blowpipe,  so  that  the 
flame  plays  on  the  surface  of  the  Ag.  (For 
details  v.  Stas,  l.c.)  Dumas  {A.  Ch.  [5]  15, 
289)  found  that  1  kilo,  of  Ag  considered  pure 
gave  from  59  to  174  o.c.  O  when  heated  in  a 
Sprengel  vacuum ;  it  was  supposed  by  some 
chemists  {v.  Mallet,  T.  1880. 1003 ;  Clarke,  Be- 
calculationsofthe  Atomic  Weights,  262)  that  this 
result  proved  that  Ag  made  by  Stas'  process 
was  not  quite  pure;  but  Brauner  has  proved 
experimentally  (0.  J,  65,  399)  that  Ag  prepared 
'   YoL.  IV. 


by  Stas's  method  described  above,  and  distilled 
by  the  0-H  flame  in  a  block  of  burnt  marble, 
gives  off  no  0  when  heated  m  vaciio  (v.  also 
Stas,  Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.  [3]  18,  23 ;  abstract 
in  O.  J.  58,  561). 

Properties.'— k  white,  very  lustrous  metal. 
Crystallises  in  forms  in  the  regular  system, 
chiefly  cubes,  ootahedra,  and  rhombododeca- 
hedra ;  these  crystals  are  obtained  by  slowly 
cooling  molten  Ag,  or  by  the  electrolytic  deposi- 
tion of  the  metal;  they  are  also  sometimes 
found  native.  Finely  divided  Ag — as  obtained, 
for  instance,  by  reduction  of  AigCl — is  a  grey 
powder,  which  becomes  white  and  lustrous  when 
compressed  with  a  flat  iron.  A  thin  deposit  of 
Ag  on  glass  transmits  bluish  light. 

Ag  is  harder  than  Au  and  softer  than  Cu. 
Ag  reflects  light  and  heat  strongly ;  its  absorp- 
tive power  is  very  small.  It  is  very  malleable  ; 
Ag  foil  has  been  obtained  "003  mm.  thick.  Ag 
is  very  ductile ;  '06  gram  may  be  drawn  to  a 
wire  130  metres  long ;  it  is  so  tenacious  that  a 
cold-drawn  wire  of  2  mm.  diameter  does  not 
break  tUl  it  is  loaded  with  80-85  kilos  (Baudri- 
mont,  A.  Oh.  [3]  30,  304).  Ag  is  slightly  vola- 
tile at  a  low-red  heat  in  vacuo,  but  not  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  at  this  temperature,  nor  in 
vacuo  at  440°-450°  (Stas,  Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg. 
[3]  18,  23).  It  may  be  distilled,  by  heating,  by 
the  0-H  flame,  Ag  placed  in  a  block  of  burnt 
marble.  Stas  distified  50  g.  Ag  in  c.  15  mins. ;  purt 
of  the  Ag  appeared  as  a  blue  vapour  during  the 
distillation.  When  an  alloy  of  Ag  with  a  more 
volatile  metal,  such  as  Hg,  Pb,  or  Sn,  is  heated, 
part  of  the  Ag  volatilises  with  the  other  metal. 
Molten  pure  Ag  absorbs  0.  20  times  its  volume 
of  0  from  the  air  (v.  Lucas,  A.  Gh.  [2]  12,  402  ; 
Gay-Lussac,  A.  cA.  [2]  45,  221 ;  Graham,  P.  M. 
[4]  32,  503  ;  Neumann,  M.  13,  40  ;  Levol,  J.pr. 
57, 192) ;  as  the  Ag  cools  it '  spits '  and  gives  off 
the'  0  it  has  absorbed ;  Dumas'  experiments 
{A.  Gh.  [5]  15,  289)  show  that  a  little  0  is  re- 
tained, but  Brauner  (C.  J.  55,  399)  has  proved 
that  no  O  remains  if  th@  Ag  is  distilled  in  a 
block  of  burnt  marble.  (For  the  chemical 
action  of  0  on  Ag  v.  Beactions,  No.  1.)  Pure 
Ag  suffers  no  change  when  heated  in  air,  H,  or 
CO  (van  der  Plaats,  Mandblad  voor  Natuur- 
wetenschappen,  1886.  No.  2).  Molten  Ag  ab- 
sorbs P,  but  the  whole  of  the  F,  except  c.  -003 
p.c,  separates  on  cooling  (Warren,  G.  N.  56, 
113). 

The  at.  wt.  of  Ag  has  been  determined  (1) 
by  finding  the  ratio  of  Ag  to  CI  in  AgCl  (Berze- 
hus,  P.  8,  17  [1826];  Turner,  T.  1829.  297 
[1829]  ;  Marignao,  A.  44,  23  [1842]  ;  ibid.  Bibl, 
univ.  Oenive,  46,  354  [1843] ;  Maumen6,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  18,  41  [1846] ;  Dumas,  A.  Gh.  [3]  55, 134 
[1859];   Stas,  Stas.  Bech.  38  et  seq.  [I860]); 

(2)  by  finding  the  ratio  of  Ag  to  Br  in  AgBr, 
and  of  Ag  to  I  in  Agl  (Marignac,  l.o.  46,  360 
[1843] ;  Stas,  Stas.  Norn.  B.  158  et  seq.  [1865] ) ; 

(3)  by  determining  the  fatio  of  Ag  to  Ag^S 
formed  therefrom  (Dumas,  A.  Gh.  [3]  55,  147 
[1859],  Stas,  Stas.  Bech.  53  [I860]);  (4)  by  re- 
ducmg  AgjSOj  to  Ag  (Struve,  A.  80,  203  [1851] ; 
Stas,  Stas.  Bech.  125  [I860]);  (5)  by  convert- 
ing AgjSeOj  into  Ag  (Pettersson  a.  Bkman,  Bl. 
[2]  27,  205  [1876] ) ;  (6)  by  converting  Ag  into 
AgNOj  (Marignac,  A.  59, 289  [1843] ;  Stas,  Stas. 
Uwh,  5Q  et  sea.  [1860] ) ;    (7)    by  determining 
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S.H.  of  Ag ;  (6)  by  finding  V.D.  of  AgCl  at 
white  heat  (Biltz  a.  Meyer,  B.  22,  725).  The 
classical  work  of  Stas  has  placed  the  value  for 
the  at.  wt.  on  a  very  sure  foundation. 

Eamsay  (0.  J.  65,  521)  measured  the  depres- 
sion of  the  vapour-pressure  of  Hg'  by  dissolving 
Ag  therein  ;  assuming  that  the  mol.  w.  of  liquid 
Hg  is  200,  and  that  equal  volumes  of  dilute 
solutions  of  metals  in  Hg  contain  equal  num- 
bers of  molecules,  the  results  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  mol.  w.  of  Ag  is  the  same  as  the 
at.  vrt. 

.  AgCl  is  the  only  compound  of  Ag  the  vapour- 
density  of  which  has  been  determined ;  the  value,, 
found  shows  that  the  atom  of  Ag  is  monovalent 
in  the  gaseous  molecule  AgCl. 

Ag  is  fairly  closely  related  chemically  to  Cu 
and  Au  (v.  Coppbe  gboup  of  elements,  vol.  ii— 
p.  250). 

Allotropic  forms  of  silver.  According  to 
Schneider  (B.  25,  1281, 1440),  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  Ag,  containing  o.  20  g.  Ag  per  litre,  is  ob- 
tained by  mixing  160  g.  FeSO^.  7aq  in  500  c.c. 
water  and  280  g.  Na  citrate  in  700  cc-  water, 
pouring  the  mixture  into  500  o.c.  of  10  p.c. 
AgNOjAq  (it  is  best  to  divide  the  mixture  into 
five  parts,  as  small  quantities  are  more  easily 
dealt  with),  removing  liquid  from  ppd.  Ag  after 
half  an  hour  (by  a  pipette),  filtering  through  a 
good  filter  ander  decreased  pressure,  and  dis- 
solving the  ppd.  Ag  in  as  little  water  as  pos- 
sible ;  by  adding  absolute  alcohol,  and  filtering, 
after  some  days,  with  help  of  a  good  water- 
pump,  colloidal  Ag  containing  from  '3  to  '6  p-o. 
of  Fe  salts  is  obtained.  A  very  little  HClAq 
ppts.  Ag  with  a  little  AgOl  and  AgJCl  (?)  from 
solution  of  colloidal  Ag.  Carey  Lea  has  carried 
out  a  series  of  researches  on  the  properties  of 
Ag  ppd.  from  solutions  of  its  salts  by  ferrous 
citrate,  ferrous  tartrate,  and  dextrin  in  presence 
of  alkali  {Am.  8.  [3]  37,  476 ;  38,  47, 129,  237 ; 
41,  179,  259 ;  P.  if.  [5]  31,  238,  320,  497  ;  32, 
337).  The  pps.  of  Ag  show  almost  every  shade  of 
colour,  such  as  blue,  red,  green,  purple,  golden ; 
some  of  the  pps.  are  soluble  in  water,  and  some 
are  not ;  most  of  the  pps.  are  very  sensitive  to 
light,  but  they  vary  much  in  this  respect ;  some 
of  the  pps.  yield  ordinary  Ag  when  heated ; 
ordinary  Ag  is  also  ppd.  from  solutions  of 
soluble  colloidal  Ag  by  a  Uttle  very  dilute  HClAq. 
In  no  case  does  any  so  called  allotropic  Ag  seem 
to  have  been  obtained  quite  free  from  organic 
compounds ;  the  percentage  of  Ag  in  the  pps. 
varied  from  c.  90  to  c.  98.  For  accounts  of  the 
properties  of  the  various  coloured  pps.  the 
memoirs  of  Carey  Lea  must  be  consulted ;  v. 
also  Schneider,  B.  24, 3370 ;  Barus  a.  Schneider, 
0.  P.  0.  8, 278 ;  Prange,  B.  T.  C.  9, 121 ;  Muth- 
mann,  P.  20,  983.  B.  a.  S.  determined  many 
of  the  physical  properties  of  a  solution  of  col- 
loidal Ag,  and  concluded  that  the  colloidal 
variety  consists  of  extremely  minute  particles 
of  ordinary  Ag  that  remain  suspended  in  the 
liquid  for  a  considerable  time. 

BeacUons  and  Oombinations. — 1.  According 
to  Debray  (0.  B.  66,  735),  Ag  is  partially 
oxidised  by  very  strongly  heating  in  the  0-H 
flame,  using  excess  of  oxygen.  According  to 
Le  Chatelier  [Bl.  [2]  48,  842)  pure  ppd.  Ag  is 
oxidised  by  heating  in  oxygen  at  300°  under 
1$  atmoB.  pressure ;  after  60  p.o.  of  the  Ag  w^^ 


oxidised  the  change  stopped. — 2.  Ozonised 
oxygen  acts  on  moist,  finely-divided  Ag  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  forming  a  peroxide  ki. 
SiLVEE  PEBOxiDB,  p.  471).— 3.  Ag  Combines  easuy 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodme,  and  suPph/wr  (v. 
Silver  chlobide  &a.) ;  also,  by  heating,  with 
selenion,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus  (u.  Silvbb. 
selenide  &c.). — 4.  Finely-divided  Ag  is  said  to 
dissolve,  with  oxidation,  in  ammonia  solution  in 
presence  of  air  (Carey  Lea,  Zeit.  fUr  anorg. 
Chem.  3,  180).— 5.  Ag  reacts  with  steam  at  a 
white  heat,  absorbing  0  while  H  is  given  off. — 

6.  Finely-divided  Ag  is  oxidised  by  hydrogen 
peroxide  (Berthelot,    A.   Ch.    [5]    21,    164).— 

7.  Finely-divided  Ag  is  said  to  be  oxidised  by 
heating  with  oxides  and- salts  that  readily  give 
up  oxygen — e.g.  MnOj,  BbjOj,  Pb(N03)j,  &o. — 

8.  Hydrogen  sulphide  forms  AgjS.  Alkali  sul- 
phides also  produce  Ag^S. — '9.  Molten  sodium 
chloride  forms  AgCl,  some  Na  vapour  being 
given  off ;  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  as  also 
of  potassium  or  ammonium  chloride,  dissolves 
some  Ag  as  AgCl. — 10.  Potassium  iodide  solu- 
tion, in  air,  forms  soluble  AgLKL — 11.  Hot 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide  dissolves  Ag, 
forming  AgK(CN)j  («.  Christomanos,  Fr.  7, 
301). — 12.  Fusion  with  silicates,  such  as  glass, 
forms  AgjO,  which  dissolves  in  the  molten  sili- 
cate.— 13.  Ag  dissolves  in  solution    of  ferrie 

"on  warming ;  a?  the  solution  cools  the 


AgjSO,  is  again  decomposed,  with  formation  of 
Fej(SO Ja  and  ppn.  of  finely-divided  Ag. — 14.  A 
compound  of  Ag  and  Si  is  said  to  be  formed 
by  strongly  heating  Ag  with  potassium  silico- 
fluoride  and  potassium  (Warren,  O.  N.  60,  5). — 
15.  Ag  dissolves  in  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid, 
forming  AgNGj,  and  giving  off  N  oxides;  the 
gaseous  products  are  NjO  and  NO,  according  to 
Montemartini  (G.  22,  384,  397,  426).— 16.  Cono. 
hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids  dissolve  Ag 
on  warming,  with  evolution  of  H  ;  the  dissolved 
AgBr  or  Agl  is  ppd.  on  dilution. — 17.  Hot  cone, 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  Ag,  giving  off  SO^ ;  i£-a 
little  Fe2(S04)3  solution  is  added  the  Ag  goes 
into  solution  without  heating.  Very  finely- 
dwided  Ag,  obtained  by  reduction  of  Ag  salts 
by  milk-sugar  and  alkali,  is  dissolved  by  very 
dilute  HjSGjAq  (Carey  Lea,  Zeit.  fUr  anorg. 
Chem.  3,  180).  Friedheim  (B.  19,  2554;  20, 
307)  says  that  Ag  dissolves  in  dilute  H^SOjAq 
containing  KMuO^Aq.— 18.  Chromic  acid  (i.e. 
solution  of  CrOj  in  water)  produces  red 
AgjCrOj;  HNOjAq,  S.G.  1-2,  in  which  KfitO^ 
is  dissolved,  gives  a  red  deposit  on  the  surface 
of  Ag ;  this  test  is  used  to  distinguish  Ag  from 
other  white  metals,  such  as  Sn. — 19.  Ag  in 
pieces  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  even  when  hot  and  cono. ;  very  finely- 
divided  Ag  is  said  to  form  a  little  AgCl,  with 
evolution  of  H.  Hydrofluoric  acid  is  without 
reaction. — 20.  Ag  is  not  acted  on  by  molten 
alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates ;  hence  KOH, 
&o.,  may  be  fused  in  dishes  of  Ag. — 21.  Ag 
alloys  with  many  metals  (v.  Silver,  allots  of). 

Silver,  alloys  of,  Ag  forms  alloys  with 
many  metals.  They  are  generally  formed  by 
heating  the  metals  together ;  in  a  few  cases — 
e.g.  alloy  with  Ba  orMn — they  are  formed  by 
heating  Ag  with  metallic  oxides  and  C. 

With  aluminium,.  An  alloy  of  100  parts 
41  with  6  parts  Ag  le  harder  and  more  easily 
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polished  thau  Al,  but  otherwise  has  most  of 
the  properties  of  Al ;  it  is  used  for  malting  the 
pans,  &o.,  of  balances.  Hirzel  {J.  1858.  137) 
obtained  alloys  corresponding  in  composition 
with  the  formula  Ag^Al,  AgjAl,  and  AgAl  (v. 
also  Tissier,  C.  B.  43,  885;  52,  931;  Debray, 
C.  B.  43,  925). 

With  anti/mony,  and  witTi  arsenic ;  v.  Silteb 
ANiiMONiDE  and  Absenide,  infra. 

With  copper.  Ag  becomes  harder,  more 
elastic,  more  capable  pf  being  polished,  and 
more  slowly  worn  away  when  alloyed  with  Cu 
without  losing  much  in  malleability  and  duc- 
tility.. Alloys  with  less  than  50  p.o.  Gu  are 
white,  with  more  than  50  p.o.  Cu  the  colour  be- 
comes reddish.  The  S.O.  of  a  Ag-Cu  alloy  is 
rather  smaller  than  the  mean  of  those  of  the 
constituent  elements  [v.  Karmarsch,  D.  P.  J. 
108,  278).  The  composition  of  these  aUoys  is 
rarely  identical  throughout  a  mass  {v.  Level, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  36,  193).  Alloys  of  Ag  and  Ou  are 
used  for  making  silver  vessels  and  ornaments, 
and  for  coinage;  the  standard  silver  coinage 
alloy  of  the  United  Eingdom  contains  925  parts 
Ag  and  75  parts  Ou  per  1,000. 

With  mercury.  The  amalgams  of  Ag  are 
formed  (1)  by  the  action  of  Eg  on  AgNO^q,  (S) 
by  the  action  of  finely-divided  Ag  on  HgCl^Aq, 
(3)  by  dissolving  Ag  in  Hg.  The  compositions 
of  many  of  these  amalgams  can  be  represented 
by  formula,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  ,any 
of  them  are  definite  compounds.  For  accounts 
of  these  amalgams  v.  Campani,  J.  1870.  373 ; 
Joule,  G.  J.  [2]  1,  378 ;  Crookewitt,  J.  1847-48. 
393 ;  Malaguti  a.  Durocher,  Ann.  M.  17,  836 ; 
Gay-Lussac,  .4.  Gh.  58,  218. 

Alloys  of  Ag  with  the  following  metals  have 
been  described :— Ba  (Clarke,  Q.  A.  62,  373  ; 
Lampadius,-  S.  15,  146) ;  Cd  (Wood,  C.  N.  6, 
135) ;  An  (G.  Bose,  P.  23,  181 ;  Level,  A.  Gh. 
[3]  15,  55 ;  27,  310) ;  Ir ;  Pe ;  Pb  (Level,  A.  Gh. 
[3]  39,  173);  Mg;  Mo  ;  Ni ;  Pd  (Graham,  J. 
1868.  144);  Pt ;  K;  Eh;  Na ;  Sn ;  Zn  (v. 
Wright  a.  Thompson,  Pr.  48,  25). 

Silver,  antimonide  of.  The  mineral  dys- 
krasite  has  approximately  the  composition 
AgjSb  ;  when  heated  to  dull  redness  in  H,  the 
compclund  AgjSb  is  said  to  remain  (von  Bons- 
dorff,  S.  34,  225).  The  compound  AgjSb  is  also 
obtained  by  ppg.  AgNOjAq  by  Sb  hydride ;  using 
cone.  AgNOjAq  the  compound  Ag3Sb.3AgNOj 
was  formed  (Poleok  a.  Thiimmel,  B.  16, 
2435). 

Silver,  arsenide  of.  No  definite  compound 
of  Ag  and  As  has  been  obtained.  By  heating 
Ag  powder  with  As  about  16  p.c.  of  As  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Ag  to  form  a  grey,  brittle  solid 
(Gehlen).  By  passing  As  hydride  into  cone. 
AgNOgAq  the  compound  AgjAs.SAgNOa  was  ob- 
tained (P.  a.  T.,  I.C.). 

Silver,  bromide  of,  AgBr.  {Argentic  bromide.) 
Formula  probably  molecular,  from  analogy  of 
AgCl.    Occurs  native  in  ChUi  and  Mexico. 

Preparation.  ^'HBiAq  or  alkali  bromide 
solution  is  added  to  AgNOjAq  till  ppn.  is  com- 
plete ;  the  pp.  is  washed  with  water  in  the  dark 
and  dried. 

Properties. — ^A  pale-yellow  solid;  melts  at 
0.  434°  (Oarnelley,  G.  J.  29,  489).  S.G.  6-245  at 
0°,  5-595  at  m.p.  (Rodwell,  .Pr.  31,  291).  S.H, 
a5°  to  98°)  -07391  (Begnault,  A.  Qh.  [3]  1, 129). 


For  efieots  of  heat  on  AgBr  v.  Bodwell  (Pr.  25, 
280).  Obtained  in  octahedra  by  crystallising 
from  HBrAq.  Solubility  of  AgBr  dried  at  100° 
in  NHjAq  S.G.  -986,  =-051  (Pohl,  J.pr.  82,  52). 
Granular  AgBr  is  slightly  sol.  water  above  50°  ; 
flocculent  AgBr  is  slightly  sol.  water  above  33° 
(Stas,  A.  Gh.  [5]  3,  289).  Sol.  hot  Hg(NOs,)jAq; 
AgBr  crystallises  out  on  cooling  (Debray,  O.  B. 
70,  995).  Sol.  solutions  of  alkali  bromides. 
H.F.  [Ag,Br]  =  22,700  {Th.  3,  381).  According 
to  Berthelot  {Bl.  [2]  39, 19),  the  reaction  [Ag.Br] 
has  the  value  23,700  when  crystalline  AgBr  is 
formed,  and  the'value  20,000  when  the  AgBr  ia 
amorphous  (in  both  cases  using  liquid  Br).  B. 
also  says  that  in  the  formation  of  AgBr  by  add- 
ing KBrAq  to  AgNO^Aq  20,700  cals.  are  pro- 
duced, and  that  when  AgNOjAq  is  added  to 
EBrAq  only  17,600  cals.  are  produced  at  first, 
but  that  temperature  then  rises  until  20,600 
cals.  are  evolved ;  B.  thinks  that  two  forms  of 
AgBr  are  formed,  one  more  stable  than  the 
other.  Vogel  {B.  16,  1160)  distinguishes  two 
modifications  of  AgBr,  one  ppd.  from  aqueous 
solutions  and  very  sensitive  to  blue  rays,  the 
other  ppd.  from  solutions  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  sensitive  to  the  violet  rays.  Stas  {A.  Gh, 
[5]  3,  289)  distinguishes  six  forms  of  AgBr :— (1) 
flocculent,  white,  by  adding  dilute  alkali  bromide 
solution  to  excess  of  cold  AgNOjAq  ;  (2)  floccu- 
lent, yellow,  by  using  excess  of  bromide  as  pptant. ; 
(3)  powdery,  white,  by  shaking  (1)  or  (2)  with 
water ;  (4)  intense  yellow,  by  heating  (4) ;  (5) 
granular,  white-yellow,  by  pouring  the  flocculent 
or  powdery  variety,  shaken  with  water,  into 
boiling  water,  also  by  adding  very  dilute 
NHjBrAq  to  boiling  AgNO,Aq  (1:1000) ;  (6)  pute 
yellow,  crystalline  variety. 

Beactions  and  Gombinations,  —  1.  AgBr 
darkens  rapidly  when  exposed  to  sunlight. 
Carey  Lea  says  that  the  dark  product  of  the 
action  of  light  on  AgBr  reacts  with  HNOjAq  to 
re-form  AgBr,  and  Ag  which  dissolves  in  the 
acid  {Am.  8.  [3]  15,  189).  The  action  of  light 
on  the  Ag  haloids  is  treated  more  fully  under 
Silver  chloride  {q.  v.). — 2.  Heated  in  chlorine, 
AgCl  and  Br  are  produced.  —  3.  Dissolves 
slowly  in  hot  silver  nitrate  solution ;  the  salt 
AgBr.AgNOj  separates  on  cooling  (Bisse,  A. 
Ill,  43;  Biche,  A.  Ill,  39).— 4.  Combines  with 
silver  chloride  and  iodide  to  form  compounds 

AgoBriljClij      {v.      SiLVBB      lODOBBOMOOHLORIDES, 

p.  470). 

AgBr  resembles  AgCl  in  most  of  its  reac- 
tions ;  NH,  is  not  absorbed  by  dry  AgBr  (Bam- 
melsberg,  P.  55,  248). 

Silver,    bromo-iodochlorldes    of,   v.   Silveb 

lODOBEOMOOHIiOBrDES    (p.  470). 

Silver,  carbides  of.  Gay-Lussao  noticed 
that  Ag  absorbed  o.  3  p.o.  0  when  heated  with 
lampblack  {A.  Gh.  [2]  58,  222) ;  Ag^C  requires 
2-7  p.o.  C.  A  yellow  powder,  approximately  agree- 
ing with  the  composition  AgjC,  was  obtained  by 
Gerhardt  and  Cahours  {A.  Gh.  [3]  1,  76)  by 
heating  Ag  cuminate ;  the  same  compound  was 
probably  produced  by  Liebig  by  heating  AgCN 
{A.  38,  21).  By  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of 
Ag  pyrotartrate,  filtering  from  the  brown  pp. 
produced,  and  boiling  thepp.,Berzelius  obtained 
a  dark-brown,  metal-like  pp.,  probably  AgC  (P. 
36,  28 ;  cf.  Begnault,  A.  19, 153), 
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Silver,  chlorides  of.  The  isolation  of  a  chloride 
of  Ag  containing  less  CI  than  AgCl  is  not  yet  cer- 
tain. 01  is  given  off  when  AgCl  darkens  in 
sunlight,  but  whether  the  darkened  product  is 
a  chloride  or  an  ozychloride  is  not  finally  de- 
termined (v.  Action  of  light  on  silver  chloride, 
infra). 

Silver  subohloeide  ?Ag201.  {Argentous 
ehloridei)  According  to  Giintz  (0.  B:  112, 861), 
AgjCl  is  formed  by  passing  dry  HCl  over  Ag^E" 
(v.  SiLVEK  SUBFLTJOBIEE,  p.  469)  as  long  as 
darkening  occurs  and  the  solid,  continues  to 
gain  in  weight.  The  compound  is  also  said  to  be 
f  orined  by  passing  vapour  of  001^,  SiCl^,  or  PCI3 
over  dry  Ag^.  A  subchloride  is  formed,  accord- 
ing to  von  Bibra  (J.  pr.  [2]  12,  55),  by  digesting 
with  cone.  HClAq  the  product  of  the  reduction  of 
Ag  citrate  by  H  at  100° ;  after  drying,  the  black 
solid  is  said  to  have  the  composition  Ag^Clj,  and 
with  NHjAq  to  give  Ag  and  AgCLSKHj.  New- 
bury {Am.  8,  196)  faUed  to  obtain  any  subchlor- 
ide by  this  method ;  he  also  found  that  the  re- 
duction of  Ag  citrate  by  H  at  100°  does  not 
yield  any  de&iite  compound,  but  probably  a 
mixture  of  unchanged  citrate  and  Ag. 

SUiVEB  CHLOBiDB  AgCl.  (Argentic  chloride.) 
Mol.  w.  143-03.  V.D.  80  at  0.  1700°  (Biltz  a. 
Meyer,  B.  22,  725).  Melts  at  c.  457°  (Carnelley, 
C.  J.  29,  489).  S.G.  at  0°  =  5505;  at  m.p. 
=  4-919  (Rodwell,  Pr.  31,  291).  S.H.  (13°  to 
98°)  -09109  (Regnault,  A.  Ch.  [3]  1,  129>.  For 
expansion  of  AgCl  by  heat  v.  Rodwell  (Pr.  25, 
280).  H.P.  [Ag.Cl]  =  22,700  {Th.  3,  381) ; 
29,200  (Berthelot,  Bl.  [2]  39,  19).  For  solubili- 
ties in  various  liquids  v.  Properties. 

Occttrrence.  —  Native,  as  homsilver,  in 
Siberia,  Mexico,  Peru,  the  Harz,  Alsace,  &o. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  adding  dilute  HClAq, 
or  solution  of  a  chloride,  to  solution  of  any  salt 
of  Ag  except  Ag^S.fl,,  washing  the  white  curdy 
pp.,  drying,  and  heating  to  incipient  fusion. 
Obtained  in  octahedral  crystals  by  dissolving  in 
large  quantity  of  cone.  HClAq  and  evaporating. — 
2.  By  heating_Ag  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  01  or 
HCl  gas. — 3.  J3y  fusing  NaOl  with  finely-divided 
Ag,  washing,  and  drying. — 4.  Very  slowly  by  the 
ac'iion  of  HOlAq  on  Ag  in  the  presence  of  air. 

Properties. — A  white  solid.  According  to 
Cooke  (Am.  S.  [3]  21,  220)  AgCl  is  very  slightly 
sol.  cold  water,  and  very  distinctly  sol.  boiling 
water ;  he  found  that  1-4561  g.  AgCl  washed  with 
66  litres  boiling  water  lost  -2241  g.  =  15-39  p.o. ; 
the  solvent  action  was  entirely  prevented  by  the 
addition  of  -05  g.  AgNO,  per  litre  of  water. 
Stas  (O.  B.  73,  998)  distinguished  four  forms  of 
AgOl :  (1)  gelatinous ;  (2)  curdy,  flocculent ; 
(3)  powdery ;  (4)  granular,  orystalline,  or  fused. 
The  curdy,  flocculent  form  is  the  most  sol.  in 
water;  it  is  formed  by  ppg.  cold  dilute 
AgNOjAq  by  a  chloride  solution ;  on  shaking  It 
changes  to  the  less  sol.  powdery  variety.  The 
granular,  crystalline,  or  fused  form  is  in  sol. 
cold  water  (10  million  parts  cold  water  dissolve 
1  part)  but  it  begins  to  dissolve  at  30°  (cf. 
Berthelot,  A.  Ch.  [5]  29,  241,  for  the  heats  of 
solution  in  KONAq  of  diJEEerent  preparations  of 
AgOl).  AgCl  is  sol.  cone.  HClAq  and  in  satu- 
rated solutions  of  various  metallic  chlorides; 
Vogel  (C.  0.  5,  678)  gives  the  following 
table ;— 
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One  part  AgCl  dissolves  in  50,000  parts  boiling 
cone.  HNOjAq  (Thorpe,  O.  N.  25,  198).  NHjAq 
dissolves  AgOl;  1  MtreNHjAq  S.G.  ^924 dissolves 
69-5  g.  freshly  ppd.  AgOl,  according  to  Millon 
and  Comaille  (C.  B.  56,  309).  AgCl  crystallises 
from  solutions  in  NHjAq,  on  evaporation ;  ex- 
plosive silver  is  obtained  from  boiling  solutions 
(v.  SiLVEK  NiTBiDES,  p.  470).  Aocording  to  Terrell 
(Bl.  [2]  51,  598),  crystals  of  Ag01.2NH3  separate 
from  a  hot  solution  of  AgOl  in  NHjAq ;  these 
crystals  lose  NH,  in  the  air.  AgOl  dissolves 
easily  in  Na^SjOaAq,  forming  Ag2Naj(S20j)3Aq ; 
AgOl  also  dissolves  readUy  in  KONAq  fbrming 
AgK(CN)2,  and  in  NH^HSOjAq  forming  double 
Ag-NHj  sulphites  (v.  Svensson,  B.  4,  714).  A. 
hot  solution  of  AgNOjAq  dissolves  AgCl ;  Eisse 
says,  that  a  double  compound  of  AgNO,  and 
AgCl  separates  on  cooling  (A.  Ill,  39),  but 
JDebray  asserts  that  simple  solution  occurs 
(C.  B.  70,  995).  Hg(NOs)jAq  also  dissolves 
AgOl;  Waokenroder  {A.  91,  317)  and  Field 
(■7.  1857. 255)  say  that  AgOl  separates  on  cooling 
a  hot  saturated  solution ;  Stas  (A.  Oh.  [5]  3, 
180)  found  that  a  little  AgNO,  is  formed. 

Beactions. — 1.  AgOl  is  reduced  to  Ag  b^' 
many  metals,  e.g.  Zn  or  Fe,  in  presence  of 
dilute  acid;  Ou  reduces  AgCl  in  presence  of 
NHjAq,  with  formation  of  Ag  and  OuCHjO. — 
2.  Heated  in  hydrogen,  or  with  carbon,  or  with 
several  organic  compounds,  AgOl  is  reduced  to 
Ag. — 3.  Solution  of  hydriodie  acid  forms  Agl 
and  HClAq. — 4.  Cavstic  alkali  solutions  pro- 
duce AgjO. 

Action  of  Ught  on  silver  chloride,  AgOl 
darkens  when  exposed  to  sunlight  in  ordinary 
air.  During  the  darkening  01  is  given  off 
(Scheele ;  von  Bibra,  J.  pr.  122,  39 ;  Hitchcock, 
Am.  11,  474 ;  Btehamp,  Bl.  [3]  6,  836 ;  Richard- 
son, 0.  J.  59,  536 ;  Baker,  0.  J.  61,.  728).  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  AgCl  is  changed  to  the 
dark  compound  (v.  R.,  l.c. ;  B.,  l.c.;  got  -09  g.  of 
the  dark  body  from  51  g.  AgCl).  AgOl  does  not 
darken  in  thoroughly  dned  oxygen  (B.,  Z.c. ;  nor 
in  dried  air  according  to  Carey  Lea,  Zeit.  fUr 
anorg.  Chem.  3,  184).  AgCl  does  not  darken 
in  vacuo,  when  thoroughly  dry  (Abney ;  B.,  l.c.).' 
Carey  Lea  (l.c.)  found  that  AgCl  darkened  under 
dry  petroleum ;  Baker  noticed  darkening  under 
benzene  in  absence  of  air,  and  he  showed  that  the 
dark  substance  was  Ag.  B.  (l.c.)  noticed  darken- 
ing, with  formation  of  Ag,  under  001,,  but  he 
proved  that  if  the  CCI4  contained  no  trace  of 
free  01  darkening  did  not  occur.  For  the- 
infiuence  of  HCl  and  chlorides  in  water  upon 
the  rate  of  darkening  of  AgCl  in  the  water  v. 
Richardson  (l.c.).  The  dark  substance  was  sup- 
j>osed  b7  some  tg  be  a  3iib9hlQride,  but  BaW 
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has  shown  that  it  contains  0  (Hodgkinson  had 
formerly  arrived  at  this  conclusion ;  v.  Meldola's 
Chemistry  of  Photography  [1889],  p.  856).  B. 
kept  pure  Agd,  dried  at  150°,  in  sunshine,  in  a 
current  of  air  freed  from  COj  and  dried  by 
H-jSO^,  untU  it  darkened;  he  measured  the  O 
obtained  from  the  darkened  product,  by  decom- 
posing by  CI,  and  also  determined  the  Ag  and 
CI;  the  results  agreed  approximately  with  the 
formula  Ag^OCl ;  the  atomic  ratio  of  Ag  to  CI 
found  in  various  experiments  was  almost  exactly 
2:1,  and  of  Ag  to  O  was  nearly  5:2 ;  the  darkened 
product  dissolved  in  cone.  KClAq,  on  dilution 
AgCl  was  ppd.  and  the  solution  had  a  slightly 
alkaline  reaction,  as  would  be  expected  if  an  oxy- 
chloride  were  present  in  the  dark-coloured  sub- 
stance. B.  also  found  that  a  little  HjO  was 
obtained  by  heating  the  dark  substance  in  dry 
H ;  Eichardson  (O.  J.  59,  536)  failed  to  obtain 
any  water  by  treating  darkened  AgOl  in  this  way ; 
B.  also  failed  to  get  O  from  the  darkened  AgCl 
by  heating  it  to  the  m.p.  in  connection  with  a 
Sprengel  pump.  B.  (2.c.)  found  that  the  dark-' 
coloured  product  became  white  when  left  in  the 
dark  for  some  days,  and  that  a  small  quantity  of 
0  was  absorbed  during  this  change ;  he,  there- 
fore, concludes  that  two  oxychlorides  of  Ag  are 
formed,  one  of  which  is  dark-coloured  and 
absorbs  a  little  0  to  form  another,  white,  oxy- 
ohloride.  Carey  Lea  (Am.  S.  [3]  88,  856)  thinks 
-'vthat  the  darkening  action  of  Ught  on  AgCl  is 
preceded  by  the  formation  of  what  he  calls  a 
photochloride.  The  photoohloride  is  supposed  to 
contain  less  CI  than  the  normal  chloride,  and 
probably  to  be  a  compound  of  AgCl  with  a  sub- 
chloride  or  oxychloride ;  it  is  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  the  action  of  Ught,  and  undergoes  many 
changes  of  colour  when  exposed  to  light  (Am.  S. 
[3]  33,  349,  480,  489 ;  34,  33 ;  and  full  abstract 
ia  C.  J.  54,  1),  For  the  application  of  the  effects 
of  light  on  AgCl  to  photography  v.  Phoioobaphio 
Ceeuistbt,  this  vol.  p.  154 ;  and  PnoTOGBApaY, 
in  DioTioNABT  OP  Applied  Chemistbt,  vol.  iii. 

Combinations. — 1.  With  several  metallic 
chlorides,  especially  the  alkaUne  chlorides; 
generally  forming  compounds  of  the  type 
AgCLMCl.  Wells  and  Wheeler  (Am.  S.  [3]  44, 
155)  obtained  the  compound  AgC1.2CBCl. — 
2.  With  ammonia  gas.  According  to  H.  Eose 
(P.  20, 157),  2AgC1.3NH3  is  formed.  Isambert 
(G.  B.  64, 1259 ;  v.  also.  Horstmann,  B.  9,  749) 
studied  the  vapour-pressures  of  the  NEC,  given 
off,  and  concluded  that  two  compounds  are 
formed  when  NH,  is  absorbed  by  AgCl — viz. 
2AgC1.3NH3  and  AgCl.SNHj  (v.  curves  given  in 
DissooiiTioN,  vol.  ii.  p.  397).  Bodlander  (Z.P.C. 
9,  730)  measured  the  reduction  of  the  freezing- 
point  of  water  produced  by  the  compound 
2AgC1.3NH3 ;  as  this  reduction  was  much  larger 
than  the  normal,  he  concluded  that  the  com- 
pound is  dissociated  in  aqueous  solution ;  a 
similar  conclusion  was  come  to  by  measuring 
the  electrical  conductivities  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions. The  dissociation  cannot  have  been  into 
NHj  and  AgCl,  says  B.,  else  AgCl  would  have 
separated  out ;  hence  the  dissociation  must  be 
electrolytic,  and  the  solution  must  contain  Ag 
and  CI  as  free  ions.  This  conclusion  was  con- 
firmed by  finding  that  PbAojAq  ppd.  PbClj  from 
2AgC1.3NH3  in  NHjAq,  KIAq  ppd.  Agl,  and 
piHJjSAq  ppd.  Ag,S;   confirmatory  evidence 


was  also  found  in  the  fact  that  addition  of  NH4CI 
or  AgNOj  reduced  the  solubility  in  water  of 
2AgC1.3NH3,  in  keeping  with  the  law  regarding 
the  effect  on  the  solubility  of  an  electrolyte  of 
the  presence  of  one  of  its  ions.  B.  concludes 
that  2AgC1.3NH3  is  a  definite  compound,  which 
is  eleotrolytically  dissociated  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion. —3.  With  silver  iodide  and  bromide ;   v. 

SHiVBB  lODOBEOMOOHLOKIDBS,  p.  470. 

Silver,   cMoro-iodobromides   of;    v.  Silveb 

lODOEEOMOCHLOEIDES,  p.  470. 

Silver,  cyanide  of;  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  346. 

Silver,  ferricyanide  of ;  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  840. 
•    Silver,  ferrocyanide  of;  v,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

Silver,  fluorides  of.  Two  fluorides  of  Ag 
probably  exist,  AgjP  and  AgF,  although  there  is 
still  some  doubt  as  to  the  isolation  of  the  first 
of  these. 

SiiiVEB  suBPLUOBtDB  (?  Ag^F).  (Argentous 
fluoride.)  By  electrolysing  saturated  AgFAq, , 
using  Ag  electrodes,  and  a  current  so  strong  that 
the  liquid  became  hot,  Guntz  (G.  B.  110,  1337) 
noticed  the  separation  of  brass-coloured  crystal- 
line plates  at  the  negative  pole  (if  a  weaker 
current  was  used,  Ag  was  deposited).  Treatment 
of  these  crystals  with  water  gave  AgFAq  and 
Ag,  the  ratio  of  Ag  separating  to  Ag  going  into 
solution  being  practically  unity;,  hence  G. 
gives  the  formula  AgaF  to  the  yellow,  crystals. 
G.  says  that  the  same  compound  is  obtained  by 
heating  finely-divided  Ag  with  AgFAq  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  nearly  90°.  Ag^  does  not  change  in  dry 
air;  it  decomposes  slowly  in  moist  air,  and 
rapidly  in  water.  Heated  in  dry  HCl,  CCI4, 
PCI3,  &c.,  AgjCl  is  said  to  be  formed  (G.,  G.  B. 
112,  861). 

SiLVBB  piuoEiDE  AgF.  (ArgenOc  fliurride.) 
Formula  probably  molecular,  from  analogy  of 
AgCl.  Prepared  by  dissolving  AgjCOj  that  has  ' 
been  freshly  ppd.  and  well  washed,  in  HFAq, 
evaporating  to  dryness  in  a  Pt  dish,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  dissolving  the  black  residue  in 
water,  filtering,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo  over 
ELiSO,,  in  the  dark  (Moissan,  Bl.  [3]  5,  456 ;  cf. 
Giintz,  A.  Ch.  [6]  3,  42).  A  yellow,  transparent, 
elastic  solid ;  sol.  water ;  melta  at  c.  435°  (M., 
I.C.).  S.G.  5-852  at  15-5°  (Gore,  Pr.  18,  157). 
Fremy  (A.  Gh.  [3]  47,  39)  obtained  large  colour- 
less prisms,  to  which  he  gave  the  formula 
AgF.  2aq,  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  AgjC03  or 
AgjO  in  HFAq ;  these  crystals  lost  2aq  in  vacuo, 
but  some  oxyfluoride  was  always  formed  (cf. 
Marignao,  Ann.  M.  [5]  15,  270).  Heated  in  air, 
AgF  is  decomposed,  by  the  moisture  present,  to 
Ag,  0,  and  HF,  according  to  Gore  (l.c.).  AgF 
interacts  violently  with  POCI3,  PCI3,  SiClj,  and 
BCI3,  giving  AgCl  and  fluoride  of  P,  Si,  or 
B  (Moissan,  i.e.).  Molten  AgF  attacks  vessels 
of  Ag  or  Pt.  The  dry  salt  ia  said  to  absorb 
c.  800  times  its  volume  of  NH,  (Gore,  l.c.). 
Heating  with  I  produces  Agl  and  IF5  (Gore,  Pr. 
30,  70 ;  where  a  few  other  reactions  of  com- 
pounds with  AgF  are  given). 

Silver,  fulminating;  v.  Silveb  nitbides, 
p.  470 ;  Silver  fuhmnate  (g.  v.,  vol.  ii.  p.  317) 
is  sometimes  called  fulminating  silver. 

Silver,  hydroxides  of ;  v.  Silveb  oxides  and 

HTDEATEn  OXIDES,  p.  470. 

Silver,  iodides  of.  The  isolation  of  an  iodide 
other  than  Agl  is  very  doubtful. 
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SiLVEB  S0BIODIDB   {1  kgj).       Guoiz     (G.     B. 

112,  861)  states  that  this  compound  is  formed 
by  the  interaction  of  HI  and  AgjF ;  but  no 
analyses  are  given. 

Silver  iodide  Agl.  {ArgenUe  wdide.) 
Formula  probably  molecular,  from  analogy  of 
AgCl.  Melts  at  c.  530°  (Carnelley,  G.  J.  29, 
.489) ;  at  527°  (EodweU,  Pr.  25,  280).  S.G.  at 
0°  =  5-675,  at  527°  =  5-522;  maximum  density  at 
142°  (E.,  I.C.).  V.D.  said  to  be  214  (Dewar  a. 
Seott,  B.  A.  1881.  597).  S.H.  (15°  to  98°) 
■06159  {Eegnault,  A.  Gh.  [3]  1,  129;  v.  also 
Bellati  a.  Eomanese,  Pr.  34,  104).  H.P.  [Ag,I] 
=  18,800  (Th.  3,  381);  14,300  for  crystalline 
Agl  (Berthelot,  Bl.  [2]  39,  18). 

Occurrence. — As  iodite  in  Peru,  Mexico,  the 
Earz,  Spain,  &c. ;  forms  hexagonal  tablets ; 
also  in  combination  vrith  AgBi  as  iodobromite 
In  small  quantities  in  Nassau. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  adding  HIAq,  or  solu- 
tion of  an  iodide,  to  AgNOjAq,  washing,  and 
drying. — 2.  By  the  interaction  of  finely-divided 
Ag  with  HIAg,  H  is  evolved  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures and  Agl  formed ;  a  solution  saturated  by 
heating  HIAq  with  Ag  deposits  crystals  of 
Agl.icHI  on  cooling  {v.  infra,  Gombmations, 
No.  2) ,  and  the  liquid  decanted  from  these  deposits 
hexagonal  crystals  of  Agl  on  standing  in  air. — 
3.  Crystals  of  Agl  are  also  obtained  by  boiling 
saturated  AgNOjAq  with  Hgl^,  and  allowing  to 
cool  (Field,  J.  1857.  255).— 4.  The  interaction 
of  a  mixture  of  HClAq  and  HIAq  with  Ag  pro- 
duces only  Agl,  according  to  Deville  {A.  101, 
197). 

Properties. — As  obtained  by  adding  alkali 
Iodide  to  excess  of  AgNOjAq,  Agl  is  a  curdy  pp., 
yellow,  with  a  slight  orange  tint;  by  adding 
AgNOjAq  to  excess  of  alkali  iodide,  a  pure  yel- 
low, powdery  pp.  of  Agl  is  formed  ;  the  former 
pp.  is  sensitive  to  light,  the  latter,  after  washing 
in  the  dark,  is  not  discoloured  by  light.  Agl 
melts  to  a  yellow  liquid,  which  becomes  red  and 
then  dark-red  as  temperature  rises ;  the  liquid 
solidifies  to  a  yellow,  homy,  crystalline  mass. 
Eodwell  {Pr.  25,  280)  found  that  Agl  contracted 
considerably  at  the  moment  of  solidification; 
regular  contraction  then  took  place  to  142°, 
whereat  there  was  sudden  and  considerable  ex- 
pansion accompanied  by  change  from  the 
amorphous  to  the  crystalline  form;  this  was 
followed,  as  temperature  fell,  by  slight  expan- 
sion (for  measurements  v.  R.,  I.e.).  Agl  exists 
in  two  forms  :  above  142°  up  to  the  m.p.  it  is 
yellow,  transparent,  and  flexible ;  below  142° 
it  is  pale  green,  crystalline,  opaque,  and  brittle 
(E.,  I.C.).  Agl  is  nearly  insol.  NHjAq  ;  accord- 
ing to  Martini  (S.  56,  153)  1  part  Agl  requires 
2560  parts  NHjAq,  S.G.  -96,  for  solution.  Agl 
dissolves  in  NajS^OjAq,  in  ECNAq,  and  in 
NaOlAq ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  hot  Hg(N03)2Aq, 
and  crystallises  therefrom  on  cooling  (v.  also 
Combinations). 

Reactions. — 1.  Heated  in  chlorine,  AgCl  is 
formed. — 2.  Eeduced  by  contact  vrith  metals, 
such  as  Zn  or  Fe,  in  presence  of  acids.  Most  of 
the  reactions  of  Agl  closely  resemble  those  of 
AgCl. 

Combinaiions. — I.  DryAglabsorbsawmoma; 
Eammelsberg  (P.  48,  170)  says  that  2AgI.NH3  is 
formed  (for  dissociation-pressures  of  this  eom- 
pouud  V.  Isambert,  G.  li.  64, 1259).    By  heating 


Agl  with  excess  of  NHjAq  in  a  sealed  tube  At 
100°,  Terreil  obtained  crystals  of  AgI.2NH3  {Bl. 
[2]  41,  598).— 2.  Agl  dissolves  in  hot  cone. 
hydriodic  acid  solution ;  the  liquid  deposits 
large,  colourless,  unstable  crystals  of  Agl.HI  (?)  • 
(Deville,  C.  B.  42,  895) ;  Berthelot  obtained 
transparent  crystals  of  3AgI.HI.7H2O  {A.  Gh. 
[5]  23,  89).— 3.  According  to  Preuss  {A.  29,  328) 
a  solution  of  Agl  in  a  hot  solution  of  mercuria 
nitrate  deposits  crystals  of  4AgI.2Hg(N03)j.  aq 
on  cooling. — 4.  Agl  dissolves  in  silver  nitrate 
solution  containing  more  than  3  p.o.  AgNO, 
(Vogel) ;  water  re-ppts.  Agl.  For  accounts  of 
different  compounds  obtained  v.  Kremers  {J.  pr. 
71,  54),  Stiirenberg  {Ar.  Ph.  [2]  143,  112), 
Weltzien  {A.  95,  127),  Eiche  {A.  Ill,  39),  Eisse 
{A.  Ill,  48).  Agl  also  combines  with  silver 
nitrate  and  lead  nitrate,  and  with  antimonide, 
arsenide,  phosphide,  and  sulpMde  of  silver  {v. 
Poleck  a.  Thummel,  Ar.Ph.  [8J  22,  1).— 5.  With 
alkali  iodides  and  alkaline  earth  iodides  {v. 
BouUay,  A.  Gh.  [2]  34,  377 ;  Berthelot,  Bl.  [2] 
39,  24  ;  Johnson,  G.  N.  87, 110  ;  Maxwell  Simp, 
son,  Pr.  27,  120). 

Silver,  iodobromochlorides  of.  Eodwell  {Pr 
25,  292)  prepared  various  compounds  of  Agl 
AgBr,  and  AgCl  by  melting  the  constituents  to- 
gether. E.  studied  especially  the  effects  of  heat 
on  the  S.G.,  change  of  volume,  and  m.p.  of  these 
bodies.  The  formula  icAgl.yAgBr.zAgCl  ex- 
presses the  composition  of  the  compounds  ex- 
amined ;  X  varied  from  1  to  i,y  was  always  1, 
and  z  varied  from  1  to  2. 

Silver,  nitrides  of.  Easchig  {A.  233,  93) 
has  shown  that  the  explosive  substance  first 
prepared  by  Berthollet,  by  the  action  of  cone, 
cold  NHjAq  on  kg.fl,  and  supposed  by  B.  to 
be  a  compound  of  AgjO  and  NH,,  is  a  nitride 
of  Ag,  AgjN,  mixed  with  finely-divided  Ag. 
AgjN  is  best  prepared  by  allowing  a  cone,  solu- 
tion of  AgjO  in  KHsAq  to  stand  in  air,  or  by 
adding  alcohol.  Ag,N  dissolves  in  ECNAq, 
forming  AgCN,  KHOAq,  and  NH3. 

The  Ag  salt  of  HN3  may  be  called  silver 
nitride ;  v.  Hydeazoio  acid,  vol.  iii.  p.  559. 

Silver,  uitroprusside  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 

Silver,  oxides  and  hydrated  oxides  of.  Only 
one  oxide  of  Ag  has  been  certainly  isolated ;  the 
existence  of  any  hydrated  oxide  is  doubtful. 

Silver  oxide  AgjO.  {Argentic  oxide.)  Mol. 
w.  not  known. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  Ag  much  above 
the  temperature  of  volatilisation  in  the  0-H  flame, 
using  excess  of  0  (Debray,  0.  B.  66,  735).— 
2.  By  passing  an  electric  current  through  ■' 
KNOjAq,  using  a  plate  of  Ag  as  positive  electrode 
(Wohler,  A.  146,  264).— 3.  By  boiling  freshly, 
ppd.  AgCl  with  KOHAq,  S.G.  1-25  to  1-3  (Mohr, 
A.  66,  65).  , 

Preparation. — KOHAq  is  added  in  slight  ex- 
cess to  AgNOjAq,  the  pp.  is  thoroughly  washed 
with  hot  water,  best  in  air  freed  from  COj,  and 
dried  at  c.  80°. 

Properties. — A  black  powder  (brownish  when 
ppd.),  with  an  unpleasant,  metallic  taste.  S.G. 
7-52  (Schroder,  B.  9,  1888) ;  7-15  (Playfair  a. 
Joule,  C.  S.  Mem.  3,  84) :  7-25  (Boullay,  A.  Gh. 
[2]  43,  266).  H.P.  [Ag^O]  =  5,900  {Th.  3,  381). 
Slightly  sol.  water;  1  part  dissolves  in  3,000 
parts  water  according  to  Biueau  (C.  B.  41,  509), 
but  according  to  Abl  in  96  parts  water  at  18-5' 
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{Oestcr.  ^e%t.  f.  Phamt.  8,  201  [1884]).  Sol. 
NHjAq  (for  so-called  explosive  silver,  formed  by 
dissolving  in  cone.  NHjAq,  v.  Silteb  nitbides, 
p.  470).  Also  sol.  aqueous  solutions  of  alkali 
thiosulphates,  chlorides,  and  cyanides.  Sol. 
aqueous  MeNH^  and  EtNH^  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
30,  453)..  Moist  Ag^O  absorbs  00^  from  the  air, 
forming  AgjCO,,  and  reacts  with  many  salts  like 
the  alkalis  {v.  BeacUons).  AgjO  is  decomposed 
to  Ag  and  0  by  heat  {v.  Reactions). 

BeacUons  and  Combinations.  —  1.  Decom- 
posed to  Ag  and  0  by  heat ;  Carnelley  and  Walker 
(C.  J.  53,  79)  say  that  0  begins  to  come  off 
at  c.  100°,  rapid  decomposition  occurs  at  o.  270°, 
and  re'duotion  is  complete  at  300''-340°  (v.  also 
H.  Eose,  P.  85,  317  ;  Jouhn,  Bl.  [2]  19,  349 ; 
of.  Htdbated  silver  oxide,  infra). —  2.  Anti- 
mony sulphide,  arsenic  sulphide,  finely-powdered 
sulphur  and  selenion,  amorphous  ptmsphorus, 
and  some  organic  compounds,  are  ignited  by 
rubbing  with  Ag^O  (Bottger,  J.  1863.  284).— 
3.  Beduced  to  Ag  by  heating  to  100°  in  hydrogen 
(Wohler,  A.  30,  4).— 4.  Finely-divided  Ag^O 
under  v?ater  is  reduced  to  Ag  by  cadmium, 
copper,  tin,  and  zinc  (not  reduced  by  Fe  or  Hg) 
(Fischer,  P.  10,  605).— 5.  Agl  and  HIO,  are 
formed  by  the  reaction  of  iodine  with  Ag^O  sus- 
pended in  water  (Naquet,  Bl.  1860.  123) ;  with 
chlorine  the  products  are  AgCl,  HOlOAq,  AgClO, 
and  AgClOj  (Stas).— 6.  Moist  Ag^O  decomposes 
va&nj  ■metallic  salts  in  solution,  ppg.  metallic 
hydroxides,  e.g.  salts  of  Bi,  Or,  Co,  On,  Fe,  Hg 
(v.  H.  Eose,  B.  B.  1857.  245).— 7.  The  moist 
oxide  removes  halogens  from  many  halogen- 
containing  organic  com/pounds,  replacing  the 
halogen  by  OH  (e.g'.  2NMeJ-l-Ag20.H20 
=  2NMe,0H  +  2AgI).— 8.  Ag^O  reacts  with  acids 
as  a  decidedly  basic  oxide,  forming  salts  AgjX, 
where  X=S04,  2NO3,  &c.— 9.  A  little  AgNOjis 
said  to  be  formed  when  nitric  oxide  is  passed 
into  water  with  Ag^O  suspended  therein  (Sabatier 
a.  Senderens,  0.  B.  114, 1476).— 10.  Ag^O  com- 
bines with  lead  monoxide;  by  allowing  a  mix- 
ture of  PbCaHjO  and  freshly  ppd.  AgjO  to 
stand  in  contact  with  NaOHAq,  a  compound 
was  obtained,  probably  2Ag20.PbO  (E.  Aston, 
C.  J.  59, 1098). 

Htdbated  silveb  oxide  (?  AgOH).  Accord- 
ing to  H.  Eose  (P.  85,  904),  no  compound  of 
Ag.^0  and  HjO  exists.  By  ppg.  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  AgNOs  by  KOHAq  at  -40°,  Bruce 
obtained  a  white  flocculent  pp.  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  hydroxide  of  Ag  (no  analyses  are 
given) ;  the  pp.  darkened  on  heating,  forming 
AgjO  and  H^O  according  to  B.  (C.  N.  50,  208). 
Carey  Lea  (Am.  S.  1892.  249)  found  that  ppd. 
AgjO  retained  some  water  after  drying  at  100° 
for  40  hours,  and  that  iaJl  water  was  removed  at 
160°- 165°,  but  some  0  went  off  also.  Carnelley 
and  Walker  (0.  J.  53,  79)  say  that  the  product 
of  drying  ppd.  silver  oxide  in  air  for  6  months 
had  the  composition  AgOH,  and  that  this  was 
scarcely  decomposed  at  100°,  but  that  above  this 
temperature  it  gave  off  water  and  a  little  0,  and 
was  gradually  changed  to  Ag^O  mixed  with  a 
little  Ag.  Some  reactions  of  moist  Ag^O  point 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  oonipound  as  AgOH 
(v.  SiiiVBB  OXIDE,  Beactions,  Nos.  6  and  7). 

Oxide  op  silveb  with  less  oxiqen  than 
AgjO.  {Silver  suboxide.)  Many  experiments 
^re  recorded  on  the  interactions  of  reducing 


agents  and  Ag  salts  whereby  salts  of  a  lower 
oxide  than  Ag^O  were  supposed  to  be  formed, 
and  the  corresponding  oxide  was  supposed  to  t>e 
ppd.  from  these  salts  by  alkali.  W5hler 
{A.  30, 1)  reduced  Ag  citrate  by  heating  in  H  ; 
W.  a.  Eautenberg  reduced  ammoniacal  solutions 
of  ohromate,  molybdate,  and  tungstate  of  Ag  {A. 
114, 119) ;  W.  reduced  arsenate  and  phosphate 
of  Ag  by  FeSO^  (A.  146,  263);  H.  Eose  reduced 
AgNOj  in  NHjAq  by  ferrous  and  manganous 
salts  (P.  101,  264,  321,  497 ;  v.  also  Weltzien, 
A.  142,  105).  More  recent  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  products  of  such  reductions  in 
presence  of  alkali  are  mixtures  containing  Ag 
(v.  PUlitz,  Fr.  27,  496 ;  Newbury,  Am.  8,  196 ; 
Muthmann,  B.  20,  983 ;  Bailey  a.  Fowler,  0.  J. 
51,  416). 

Faraday  (Q.  J.  S.  4,  268)  supposed  that  a 
suboxide  of  Ag  was  formed  by  the  action  of  air 
on  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  AgjO ;  but  Bailey 
and  Fowler  (Z.c.)  have  shown  that  the  substance 
is  a  mixture  of  AgjO  with  a  Bttle  explosive 
silver. 

The  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  by 
0.  v.  d.  Pfordten  (P.  18,  1407 ;  20,  1458 ;  21 
2288,  3375)  on  reducing  AgNO^Aq  by  H^POjAq, 
alkali  bisulphites,  and  tartaric  acid,  is  that  the 
black  pp.  thus  obtained  is  not  a  suboxide  of  Ag 
(for  some  time  it  was  asserted  to  be  Ag,0) ;  the 
accuracy  of  this  result  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  critical  experimental  work  of  Bailey  (0.  N. 
55,  263;  C.  J.  51,  466),  and  especially  of 
Friedheim  (P.  20,  2554 ;  21,  307).  F.  regards 
the  supposed  AgjO  as  a  mixture  of  finely-divided 
Ag  with  more  or  less  Ag^O,  or  with  some  organic 
compounds.  V.  d.  P.  (P.  21,  2288,  3375)  thinks 
his  latest  work  points  to  the  black  substance 
being  a  compound  of  Ag,  H,  and  0  in  the  ratio 
4Ag:2H:0 ;  he  gives  it  the  formula  Agj.HjO,  or 
Ag,.OH.H,  and  calls  it  silver  hydrate.  According 
to  Giintz  (O.  P.  112,  861)  Ag,0  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  st^am  on  Ag^F  at  160°. 

The  question  of  the  existence  and  isolation  of 
a  compound  with  less  0  than  Ag^O  cannot  be 
regarded  as  settled. 

Oxides  of  silveb  with  mobe  oxyoen  than 
AgjO.  By  electrolysing  cone.  AgNOjAq,  using 
Ft  as  positive  and  Ag  as  negative  electrode, 
Bitter  obtained  a  black,  deposit  on  the  Pt ;  to 
this  black  substance  E.  gave  the  formula  Ag^O^, 
and  described  it  as  crystallising  in  octahedra, 
S.G.  5'474,  giving  up  half  its  0  when  carefully 
heated,  with  NHjAq  evolving  N,  and  with  H^OjAq 
producing  Ag,  HjO,  and  0.  A  similar  production 
of  what  seemed  to  be  a  peroxide  of  Ag  was 
noticed  by  Fischer  (J.pr.  33,237)  and  by  Wohler 
(A.  146,  264).  Bottger  (P.  6,  1398)  noticed  that 
the  peroxide  produced  by  electrolysis  formed 
explosive  Ag  and  rapidly  evolved  N,  with  NHjAq. 
Ag  peroxide  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ozone  on 
Ag,  according  to  Sohonbein  (/.  pr.  41,  321) ;  and 
of  ozone  on  AgjO  according  to  Schiel  (J.  1864. 
118).  Ag  peroxide  is  an  energetic  oxidiser ;  it 
sets  fire  to  HjS,  and  Au  sulphide  when  rubbed 
therewith  {v.  B5ttger,  Z.o.). 

The  analyses  made  by  Fischer  (J.  pr.  33, 237), 
Mahla  (A.  82,  289),  and  Gmehn  (J.  6, 105)  of  the 
peroxide  showed  the  presence  of  HjO  and  AgNO, ; 
their  preparations  were  probably  impure.  The 
analyses  of  WaUquist  (J.pr.  31, 179)  agreed  well 
with  the  formula  AgO  (or  ^^0^. 
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The  supposed  peroxide  of  Ag,  prepared  by 
elecrtrolysing  AgNOjAq,  is  regarded  by  Berthelot 
{Bl.  [2]  34, 138)  as  a  compound  of  AgNOj  with 
an  oxide  to  which  he  gives  the  formula  Ag fi,. 
By  the  interaction  of  HjOjAq  with  Ag^O, 
Berthelot  {l.c.)  obtained  black  flocks,  which  were 
separated  from  Ag  by  washing ;  to  this  substance 
B.  gives  the  formula  Ag  fia  as  the  result  of  a  not 
very  complete  analysis ;  he  looks  on  it  as  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  product  of  the  interaction 
of  moist  ozone  and  Ag  or  Ag^O.  This  substance 
loses  0  when  dried  over  H^SO, ;  with  acids  it 
gives  salts  of  Ag^O  and  evolves  0. 

Silver,  oxychlorides  of.  The  action  of  light 
on  AgCl  probably  produces  two  oxychlorides  of 
Ag;  V.  ShiVEB  chlobidb,  Action  of  light  on, 
p.  468. 

Silver,  ozyfluoride  of.  To  the  yellow  crystals 
obtained  by  evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  of 
AgP,  Pfaundler  gives  the  composition  AgF.AgOH 
(W.  4.  B.  46  [2]  259). 

Silver,  phosphides  of.  Molten  Ag  absorbs 
P;  according  to  Pelletier  (A.  Oh.  13,  101),  some 
of  the  F  remains  in  combination  on  cooling,  but 
Warren  {C.  N.  56,  113)  says  that  all  except  c. 
'002  p.c.  separates  as  the  Ag  cools.  According 
to  Emmerling  (B.  12, 152),  a  compound  AgP  is 
formed  by  heating  Ag  and  P  in  a  sealed  tube  to 
a  dark-red  heat ;  on  heating  the  compound  P  is 
given  off  and  Ag  remains  (v.  also  Landgrebe,  S. 
60,  128).  By  heating  powdered  Ag  in  vapour  of 
P,  Schrotter  obtained  a  grey  solid,  S.Gr.  4*63,  t^ 
which  he  gave  the  composition  AgjPj  (iT.  1869. 
247). 

Fresenius  and  Neubauer  {Fr.  1, 340)  obtained 
a  pp.  said  to  contain  Ag  phosphide  and  Ag,  by 
leading  PH3,  or  CO^  laden  with  vapour  of  P, 
into  AgKOjAq;  using  PH,  diluted  with  GOj, 
Poleck  and  Thummel  (B.  16,  2435)  obtained  a 
compound,  probably  Ag3P.3AgNOj. 

Silver,  photosalts  of.  Carey  Lea  (Am.  S. 
[3]  33,  349,  480,  489 ;  34,  38 ;  abstract  in  0.  J. 
54, 1)  gives  the  name  of  photosalts  to  variously- 
coloured  compounds  of  Ag  with  the  halogens 
which  are  very  sensitive  to  light.  These  bodies 
are'regarded  by  C.  L.  as  identical  with  the  sub- 
stances that  form  the  latent  images  on  exposed 
photographic  plates.  The  photosalts  are  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  reducers,  such  as 
FeSOjAq  or  FeOljAq,  on  the  normal  Ag  haloids, 
by  reducing  Ag  salts  by  such  bodies  as  dextrose 
or  tannin  in  presence  of  alkali  and  treating  the 
products  with  HClAq,  or  by  treating  finely- 
divided  Ag  with  the  haloid  salts  of  Ou  or  Fe 
and  certain  other  halogenating  reagents.  The 
photosalts  are  regarded  by  C.  L.  as  compounds 
of  the  normal  haloids  with  sub-haloids;  from 
the  methods  of  preparation  it  seems  fairly  cer- 
tain that  the  coloured  bodies  called  photosalts 
contained  various  substances  besides  Ag  and 
halogen. 

Silver,  platinocyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

Silver,  platinosnlpliocyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii. 
p.  351. 

Silver,  salts  of.  Compounds  derived  from 
acids  by  replacing  H  byAg.  These  salts  belong 
to  the  type  AgX,'  where  X  =  N03,  aSO„  iGOj, 
^PO,,  &c.  Subsalts  of  the  type  Ag^X  possibly 
exist,  where  X  is  a  halogen.  The  principal 
silver  salts  of  oxyacids  are:  arsenate  and 
arsenite,  borate,  bromate,  carbonates,  chlorate. 


chlorite,  perchlorate  and  hypochlorite,  chromate 
a,n3.dichromate,iodateaTidLperiodates,molybdates, 
nitrate,  nitrite  and  hyponitrite,  phosphates, 
selenate  and  selenite,  sulphates,  sulphite  and 
thionates,  tellurates  and  tellurite.  Several  salts 
derived  from  sulphur-containing  acids  also 
exist,  the  chief  of  which  are :  thio-antimonates 
and  antimon/ites,  thio-arsenates  and  arsenites, 
thio-carbonate,  thio-molybdates,  thio-phosphatea 
aai  phosphites,  and  thio-tellurite. 

Silver,  selenide  of,  Ag^Se.  Occurs  native, 
also  in  combination  with  selenides  of  Cu  and 
Pb.  Obtained  by  heating  Ag  with  Se,  SeOj,  or 
HjSe;  also  bypassing  HjSe  into  solution  of  a 
Ag  salt;  and  by  heating  AgNOjAq  with  Se 
(Senderens,  O.  B.  104,  175).  A  grey  solid, 
melting  at  red  heat  to  silver-white  regulus.  A 
little  Se  is  lost  by  roasting  in  air ;  sol.  cone,  hot 
HNOgAq,  crystals  of  Ag^SeO,  separating  as  liquid 
cools.  . 

Silver,  selenocyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

Silver,  silicides  of.  Berzelius  found  that 
Ag  after  fusion  with  SiOj  and  C  gave  a  residue 
of  SiOj  when  dissolved  in  HNOjAq.  Percy 
(Silver  and  Oold,  1,  131)  failed  to  obtain  any 
compound  of  Ag  and  Si.  Warren  (G.  N.  60,  5) 
obtained  compounds  or  alloys  of  Ag  and  Si  by 
heating  Ag  with  KjSiFj  and  Na. 

SUver,  silico-fluoride  of,  Ag2SiFj.2H20. 
White,  deliquescent  crystals,  melting  beloW 
100° ;  when  strongly  heated  gives  a  residue  of 
Ag  with  some  SiO^.  Obtained  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  Ag20  in  H^SiPoAq  (Marignac,  Ann. 
M.  [5]  15,  270). 

Silver,  sulphides  of.  The  isolation  of  any 
sulphide  other  than  Ag^S  is  very  doubtful. 

Silver  sulphide  Ag^S.  (Argentic  sulphide.) 
Mol.  w.  not  known.  Occurs  native  as  argentita 
or  silver  glance.  Prepared  by  heating  Ag  in 
vapour  of  S,  or  in  H^S,  or  by  the  action  of  H^S 
on  red-hot  AgCl  (Durocher,  O.  B.  32,  823). 
HjS  quite  free  from  admixed  0  is  said  not  to  react 
with  Ag.  Also  prepared  by  passing  H^S  into  a 
solution  of  a  salt  of  Ag ;  by  boiling  Ag^SOjAq 
or  AgNOsAq  with  S  (Filhol  a.  Senderens,  0.  B. 
104,  175) :  and  by  the  contact  of  BLjSAq  wilh 
moist  AgjO.  Spring  formed  Ag^S  by  subjecting 
a  mixture  of  Ag  powder  and  amorphous  S  to  a 
pressure  of  several  thousand  atmospheres,  pow- 
dering, and  compressing  again,  and  repeating 
this  treatment  seven  or  eight  times  (Bl.  [2]  39, 
641 ;  41,  488,  492  ;  cf.  Friedel,  Bl.  [2]  40,  526). 
Thomson  (Th.  3,  381)  gives  [Ag^S]  =  5,340. 
Winssinger  (Bl.  [2]  49,  452)  obtained  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  colloidal  Ag^S  by  ppg.  from 
a  very  dilute  solution  of  a  Ag  salt,  by  H^S,  and 
dialysing ;  the  solution  was  reddish  brown,  and 
did  not  change  after  keeping  for  more  than  two 
months. 

Ag^S  obtained  by  ppn.  is  a  black  solid; 
when  melted,  out  of  air,  it  solidifies  to  a  grey- 
black,  lustrous,  malleable  mass,  that  can  be 
cut  with  a  knife ;  S.G.  6-85  (Earsten,  S.  65, 
394).  S.G.  of  argenUte  7-27  to  7'32  (Dauber,  /.• 
13,  748).  Heated  in  air  slowly  goes  to  Ag, 
giving  off  SOj.  With  cone,  boiling  HOlAq  gives 
AgCl  and  H^S ;  hot  HNOjAq  forms  AgNOgAq 
and  HjS;  cone.  BLjSOj  produces  Ag2S04  and 
SOj.  Heated  in  CI,  AgCl  and  S^Cl,  are  formed. 
Beduoed  to  Ag  by  action  of  metals  and  dilute 
acid ;  also  reduced  by  heating  with  FbO,  CuO, 
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fe  powder,  or  Sg  (ef.  Eaomelsberg,  C.  J.  39, 

Many  compounds  of  Ag^S  with  metallic 
sulphides  occur  in  miflerals,  e.g.  with  CujS, 
Sb^Ss,  AsjSj,  BijSs,  &o.  Schneider  {J.  pr.  41, 
414)  obtained  a  compound  of  Ag^S  and  Bi^Sj 
by  fusing  the  two  sulphides  together  in  a 
covered  crucible.  Poleck  and  Thummel  (Ar.  Ph. 
[3]  22,  1)  obtained  AgjS.AgN03  by  passing  H^S 
into  cone.  AgNOjAq  so  long  as  it  was  completely 
absorbed,  washing  the  greenish  pp.  with 
HNOjAq,  and  drying ;  a  black  amorphous  pow- 
der, decomposed  by  water  to  AgsS  and 
AgNOsAq. 

SniTEB  suBsuiiFHiDE.  According  to  Giintz 
(C.  R.  112,  861),  AgjS  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  HjS  on  AgjCl. 

Silver,  sulphocyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  352. 

Silver,  telluride  of,  AgjTe.  Occurs  native 
as  hessite.  Prepared  by  melting  together  Ag  and 
Te,  by  passing  vapour  of  Te  diluted  with  much 
N  over  red-hot  Ag  (Margottet,  O.  B.  85,  1142), 
and  by  heating  AgNOjAq  with  Te  in  a  sealed 
tube  (Senderens,  C.  B.  104, 175).  Grey,  lustrous 
solid ;  obtained  in  needles  (octahedral)  by  the 
second  method  given  above.        M.  M.  P.  M. 

SINALBIN  ^aoHjjNjS^Ois.  A  glucoside  oc- 
curring in  the  seed  of  white  mustard  (WiU,  Z. 
[2]  7,  89 ;  A.  199,  150).  Prepared  by  washing 
the  seeds  with  CS,  and  extracting  the  residue 
with  alcohol.  Concentric  groups  of  pale-yellow 
needles  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol.  water,  insol.  03, 
and  ether.  Reduces  Fehling's  solution,  with 
formation  of  CU2S.  Split  up  by  the  ferment 
myrosin  into  glucose,  suiapine  sulphate 
C.sHjjNOsBLjSOj,  and  C,H,OCNS,  a  pungent 
oil.  Aqueous  AgNO,  produces  a  similar  decom- 
position, forming  a  pp.  whence  H^S  removes  Ag, 
leaving  in  solution  sulphate  of  siuapine  and 
CsHjNO  [69°].  Coloured  yellow  by  alkalis,  and 
yields  Na2S04  and  sodium  sulphocyanide  on 
boiling  with  NaOHAq.    HgCl^  gives  a  white  pp. 

SIKAMINE  V.  Allyii  cyanamide. 

Sm^PIC  ACID  C„H,A-  [192°  cor.]. 
Formed,  together  vrith  neurine,  by  boiling  sina- 
pine  sulphocyanide  with  alkalis  (Von  Babo  a. 
Hirschbriinn,  A.  84, 19 ;  Bemsen  a.  Coale,  Am. 
6,  50).  Small  yellow  prisms  (from  alcohol),  si. 
sol.  cold  water,  insol.  ether.  The  ammoniacal 
solution  turns  brown  in  air.-  Salt.^BaA" 
(dried  at  110°).    Pp. 

Acetyl  derivative  C„H„Ac05.  [281°]. 
Got  by  boiling  the  acid  with  AcjO.  White 
crystals,  sol.  hot  water. 

SINAFIIfE  CuH^iKOs.  Occurs  as  sulpho- 
cyanide in  seeds  of  white  mustard  (O.  Henry  a. 
Garot,  J,  Ph.  17,  1 ;  20,  63 ;  Pelouze,  A.  Ch. 
[21  44,  214;  /.  Ph.  17,  271;  Boutron  a. 
Eobiquet,  J.  Ph.  17,  279 ;  O.  Henry  a.  Plisson, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  46,  198 ;  Winckler,  Bep.  Pha/rm.  41, 
169;  67,  257;  Simon,  P.  43,  651;  44,  593; 
Boutron  a.  Fremy,  J.  Ph.  26,  60 ;  Von  Babo  a. 
Hirschbriinn,  A.  84,  10 ;  Bemsen  a.  Coale,  Am. 
6,  50).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of  myrosin 
on  sinalbine  (WUl  a.  Laubenheimer,  A.  199, 
162).  The  free  base  is  known  only  in  solution, 
and  is  decomposed  on  evaporation,  leaving  a 
resin.  Boiling  baryta-water  splits  it  up  into 
neurine  CtHigNO^  and  sinapic  acid. 

^alta. — ^B'B^O^aaq:  rectangnlar  plates,  v. 


sol.  water  and  hot  alcohol,  nearly  insol.  etlier. — 
B'HHgCla :  thin  prisms.— B'HCNS.    [176°]. 

SINAPOLINE  V.  Dl-ALLTL  ubba. 

SINCALINE  V.  Neubinb. 

SINISTBIN  V.  Inulin. 
_  SIFEBINE.  An  amorphous,  resinong,  alka- 
loid occurring,  together  with  bebirine,  in  the 
greenheart  tree  {Nectandra  Bodimi  or  Beheeru 
Sipeeri).  It  is  v.  si.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol, 
insol.  ether  (Maclagan,  A.  48,  106). 

SKATOLE  V.  Methtl-indolb. 

SKELETINS  v.  Pbotbids,  AppeHdix  0. 

SKIMMIH  C,5H„0,.  [210°I.  A  glucoside 
extracted  by  alcohol  from  Skimmia  japonica 
(Eijkman,  B.  T.  O.  3,  204).  White  needles,  si. 
sol.  cold  water.  Its  alkaline  solutions  show  blue 
fluorescence.  It  is  not  poisonous,  and  does  not 
reduce  Fehling's  solution. 

Skimmetin  C„H„0a.  [223°].  Formed,  to- 
gether with  glucose,  by  boiling  skimmin  with 
dilute  mineral  acids.  Colourless  crystals,  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solutions  exhibit  blue 
fluorescence.  Does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solu- 
tion. FeCla  gives  a  blue,  colour.  Gold  chloride 
gives  a  rose  colour,  turning  blue  and  violet. 

SMILACIN  CijHajOJ?).  Occurs  in  sarsa- 
parilla  root  (Smilax  Sarsaparilla)  (Eeinsch, 
iJep.  Pharm.  82,  145;  Thubeuf,  A.  5,  204;  14, 
76;  Batka,  A.  11,  305;  Poggiale,  A.  13,  84; 
Henry,  A.  14,  77 ;  Petersen,  A.  15,  74 ;  17, 
166 ;  Wright  a.  Eennie,  C.  J.  39,  237).  Nodular 
groups  of  leaflets,  m.  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol, 
sol.  alkalis. 

Be/erence. — Pabxllin. 

SNAKE  POISON  v.  Pboteids. 

SOAP  V.  DiCTIONABY   OP  APPLIED  ChEMISTRT. 

SOBEEBOL  C,oH„Oj-  [150°].  [o]„=±150°. 
A  product  of  atmospheric  oxidation  of  turpen- 
tine in  sunlight  (Armstrong  a.  Pope,  C.  J.  59, 
316).  Long  tables  (from  alcohol)  or  mono- 
clinic  prisms  (from  water) ;  a:h:c  =  2'411:1:  -SoS  ; 
;3  =  83°38'.  Tastes  bitter.  Converted  by  boiling 
dilute  H^SO^  into  an  oily  isomeride  of  cam- 
phor. By  crystallising  a  solution  of  equal 
quantities  of  dextro-  and  Issvorotatory  sobrerol 
there  is  obtained  an  inactive  sobrerol  [131°] 
crystallising  from  alcohol  in  trimetric  tables ; 
a:6:c  =  2-424:1: -827. 

SOGAIOlN  V.  Aloih. 

SODA;  v.  Sodium  etdboxide,  p.  479. 

SODIUM  Na.  At.  w.  22-995.  Mol.  w.  very 
probably  same  as  at.  w.  (u.  infra).  Melts  at 
95-6°  (Bunsen,  A.  125,  367),  97-6°  (Hagen,  W. 
19,  436) ;  solidifies  at  97-6°  (Eegnault,  /.  1856. 
43).  Boils  between  860°  and  950°,  according  to 
CarneUey  and  Williams  (0.  J.  35,  565) ;  at  742° 
(Perman,  0.  /.  55,  326).  S.G.  -985  %  (Schroder, 
P.  106,  226) ;  -9743  at  10°  (Baumhauer,  B.  6, 
655) ;  0.  -74  at  b.p.  (Eamsay,  0.  J.  39, 49).  V.D. 
12-7  at  1200°-1500°  (Scott,  Pr.  E.  14,  410 ;  v. 
infra).  S.H. -2734  from  -28°.  to  6°  (Eegnault, 
A.  CK.  [3]  46,  257) ;  "21  when  liquid  (Joannis, 
A.  Ch.  [6]  12,  358).  C.E.  (0°  to  50°)  -00007105 
(Hagen,  W.  19,436).  E.G.  (Hg  at  0°  =  1)  18-3 
solid  at  0°,  8-3  liquid  at  120°  (Matthiessen,  P.  M. 
[4]  12,  199;  13,  81).  T.O.  (Ag  =  100)  =  36-5 
(Calvert  a.  Johnson,  P.  M.  [4]  16,  381).  H.C. 
[Na^O]  =  99,760  (Th.  [3]  232).    Eefraction-equi- 

valent  '^  x  at.  w.  =  4-4  (Gladstone,  Pr.  18,  49)  j 
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i-03  (Eanonnitoff,  J.  B.  1884  [i.]  119).  Emis- 
sion spectrum  characterised  by  a  double  line  D, 
the  components  of  which  have  the  wave-lengths 
5895  and  5889  (for  detailed  measurements  of 
lines  V.  B.,  A.  1884.  443).  For  absorption  spec- 
trum V.  Eoscoe  a.  Schuster  {Pr.  22, 362).  S.V.S. 
solid  23-3 ;  at  b.p.  31  (Eamsay,  O.  J.  39,  49). 

Occurrence.—  Compounds  of  Na  occur  widely 
distributed  in  large  quantities.  NaCl  is  found 
abundantly  as  rock-salt,  also  in  sea-water  and 
many  mineral  springs.  Large  quantities  of 
NaNOj  or  CMU  saltpetre  occur  in  S.  America. 
Carbonate,  sulphate,  and  borate  of  Na  are  found, 
in  comparatively  small  quantities,  in  rocks,  and 
in  lake  and  spring  waters.  Cryolite  is  a  double 
fluoride  of  Na  and  Al.  Many  silicates  contain 
Na  silicate— e.gr.  natroUte,  albite,  labradorite, 
*c.  The  ashes  of  many  plants  contain  Na  salts, 
especially  NaCl,  Nal,  and  Na^SO, ;  some  plant 
ashes  are  free  from  Na  salts,  even  when  the 
plants  grow  near  the  sea ;  the  ashes  of  algcB 
and  some  other  sea  plants  are  richer  in  salts  of 
E  than  in  those  of  Na.  NaCl,  Na^COa,  Na^HPOj, 
and  some  other  compounds  of  Na,  are  found  in 
animal  organisms. 

Historical. — Caustic  soda  was  decomposed 
by  Davy  in  1807  (2".  1808. 1)  by  electrolysis ;  Gay- 
Lussac  a.  ThSnard  heated  NaOH  with  Fe  filings 
and  obtained  Na  (A.  Ch.  65,  325  [1808]). 
Brunner  (S.  71,  201)  reduced  Na^COa  by  heat- 
ing with  charcoal ;  this  process  was  made  ap- 
plicable on  the  large  scale  by  Deville  {A.  Ch.  [3] 
43,  5  [1855] ). 

The  word  neter  is  used  by  the  older  Hebrew 
writers  to  denote  a  substance  employed  for 
washing  clothes ;  the  same,  or  a  similar,  sub- 
stance seems  to  have  been  known  as  viTpov  or 
nitrum,  and  by  the  fifteenth  century  this  name 
was  given  to  saltpetre;  when  the  existence  of 
'two  similar  but  distinct  substances  having 
detergent  properties  was  recognised,  the  name 
niirum  was  given  to  one,  and  the  other  was 
called  natrum  or  natron.  The  metal  obtained 
from  natron  was  called  natrium  ;  this  name  is 
retained  in  German,  but  in  English  and  French 
the  metal  is  named  from  soda,  a  word  applied 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  designate  alkaUne  sub- 
stances, and  used  as  synonymous  with  nitrum 
and  natron.  The  symbol  Na  is  universally  em- 
ployed for  the  metal. 

Formation. — 1.  By  electrolysing  NaOH  {cf. 
Potassium,  Formation,  No.  1,  p.  298). — 2.  By 
reducing  NajCOj  by  heating  it  with  charcoal, 
or  with  charcoal  and  very  finely-divided  iron 
(Castner,  C.  N.  54,  218).— 3.  By  electrolysing 
fused  NaCl,  or  cone.  NaClAq,  using  Hg  as  the 
negative  electrode. 

Preparation. — 1.  An  intimate  mixture  of 
30  parts  calcined  Na^COj,  13  parts  coal,  and 
'5  parts  chalk  is  heated  in  an  iron  bottle  with  a 
short  exit  tube,  in  a  furnace,  until  vapours  of  Na 
appear  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  when  a  small 
flat  receiver,  made  of  sheet  iron,  is  adapted  to  the 
tube ;  when  the  receiver  is  full  of  Na  it  is  removed, 
and  the  metal  is  taken  out  under  mineral  oil  (cf. 
Potassium,  Preparation,  p.  298).  As  Na  does  not 
combine  with  CO,  the  difficulty  which  attends 
the  preparation  of  K  because  of  the  formation 
of  KCO,  does  not  occur  with  Na. — 2.  A  mixture 
of  NaOH,  0,  and  Fe  is  heated  in  egg-shaped 
iron  retorts,  connected  with  cast-iron  condensers 


about  3  ft.  lodg  and  5  in.  diaiAMer,  an  J  haviilg 
small  openings  near  the  nozzles  through  which 
the  molten  Na  runs  into  pots  placed  beneath. 
The  mixture  of  C  and  Fe  is  made  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  very  finely  divided  iron  and  pitch ; 
this  is  heated  with  NaOH  in  approximately  the 
proportion    6NaOH:2C;4Fe.      (For    details    v. 
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p.  422.) 

The  metal  is  purified  by  pressing  through 
linen  under  rook  oil  kept  at  c.  100°  ;  it  must  b? 
kept  under  oil  free  from  0.  Eosenfeld  (B.  24, 
1658)  reconmaends  to  soak  the  metal  in  a  mixture 
of  1  part  amyl  alcohol  and  3  parts  petroleum, 
and  to  rub  it  vrith  a  rag  soaked  in  the  same 
mixture,  till  the  surface  is  bright;  then  to  let  it 
remain  under  petroleum  with  5  p.o.  amyl 
alcohol ;  to  wash  it  with  pure  petroleum,. and  to 
keep  it  under  petroleum  containing  from  ^  to 
1  p.c.  amyl  alcohol.  The  film  of  sodium-amyl 
oxide  which  forms  is  easily  rubbed  off  with  filter 
paper. 

Properties. — A  silver-white,  lustrous  metal ; 
usually  described  as  whiter  than  K,  but  according 
to  Long  (G.  J.  13,  122)  a  clean  surface  has  a 
pale  rose  colour.  By  melting  Na  in  a  glass  tube, 
narrowed  at  one  place,  and  filled  with  coal-gas 
or  H,  and  allowing  the  semi-solidified  metal  to 
flow  slowly  through  the  narrowed  part  of  the 
tube,  Na  is  obtained  in  lustrous,  white,  quadratic 
octahedra,  with  a  rosy  sheen  (Long,  I.e. ;  cf. 
Biittger,  B.  7, 1586).  According  to  liinnemaun 
(J.pr.  75,  128),  the  surface  of  a  freshly-cut  piece 
of  Na  shows  green  phosphorescence  that  soon 
disappears,  but  returns  again  at  60°-70°  {cf. 
Baumhauer,  J.pr.  102,  123,  361).  A  sublimate, 
in  a  very  thin  film  on  glass,  shows  a  greenish 
blue  colour  in  transmitted  light  (Dudley,  0.  Nt 
66,  163;  Newth,  '  N.  47,  55).  The  vapour  ob- 
tained  by  boiling  Na  in  an  atmosphere  of  H  ia 
colourless  in  thin  layers,  and  violet  to  purple 
when  seen  in  thick  layers  (Eoscoe  a.  Schuster, 
Pr.  22,  362 ;  Carnelley  a.  Williams,  0.  J.  35, 
565).  At  the  ordinary  temperature  Na  is  as  soft 
as  wax ;  it  is  ductile  at  0°,  and  fairly  hard  at 
—  20° ;  at  c.  60°  it  is  pasty ;  it  melts  at  o.  96°,  and 
boUs  at  c.  750°  (v.  beginning  of  this  article).  Na 
dissolves  in  hquid  NHj,  forming  a  blue  liquid 
(v.  Sodium-ammonium,  p.  475).  A  freshly-cut 
surface  of  Na  exposed  io  air  becomes  rapidly 
covered  with  a  film  of  oxide  ;  Na  is  said  to  be 
unchanged  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  per- 
fectly dry  air.  It  decomposes  cold  water  rapidly, 
but  the  H  evolved  does  not  generally  take  fire. 
Na  must  be  kept  under  a  liquid  free  from  0,  such 
as  mineral  oU  or  naphtha  (v,  Prepa/ration, 
supra). 

The  atomic  weight  of  Na  has  been  determined 
(1)  by  converting  NaCl  into  AgOl  (Berzelius, 
P.  8,  189  [1826] ;  Pelouze,  0.  B.  20, 1047  [1845J ; 
Dumas,  A.  Ch.  [3]  55,  182  [1859] ;  Stas,  Stas. 
Bech.  78);  (2)  by  reducing  NaClO,  to  NaCl 
(Penny,  T.  129  [1]  25  [1839]);  (3)  by  converting 
NaCl  into  NaNO,  (Stas,  Nouv.  B.  248  [1865]) ; 
(4)  by  determining  S.H.  of  Na. 

The  rfiolecular  weight  of  Na  is  not  known  with 
certainty.  Dewar  a.  Dittmar  (O.  N.  27, 121)  and 
D.  a.  Scott  {Pr.  29, 206  [1879])  obtained  numbers 
that  indicated  a  mol.  w.  of  23 ;  but  the  values 
varied  considerably.  D.  a.  S.  used  a  vessel  of 
wrought  iron.    Scott  (Pr.  E.  14, 410  [1888])  ot>' 
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tained  fau-ly  concordant  results,  giving  values  for 
V.D.  varying  from  11-8  to  15,  using  a  Pt  vessel 
heated  above  the  m.p.  of  cast  iron ;  but  V.  Meyer's 
experiments  {B.  13,  391  [1880])  seemed  to  in- 
dioate  that  Na  vapour  attacks  vessels  of  Ag  or  Pt. 
MitscherUoh  (A.  12,  178  [1834])  found  that 
vessels  of  hard  glass  were  also  attacked ;  and 
Eieth  {B.  4,  807  [1871])  got  no  constant  results 
by  using  a  vessel  of  Cu.  The  values  obtained 
by  Scott  were  so  constant  that  there  is  a  large 
probability  in  favour  of  the  monatomioity  of 
the  molecule  of  gaseous  Na.  Eamsay  (O.  /.  53, 
521)  dissolved  Na  in  Hg  and  measured  the 
decrease  of  vapour-pressure  of  the  Hg  thereby 
produced  ;  assuming  the  mol.  w.  of  liquid  Hg  to 
be  200,  and  assuming  that  equal  vols,  of  dilute 
solutions  in  Hg  contain  equal  numbers  of  mole- 
cules, the  results  gave  values  for  mol.  w.  of  Na 
varying  from  15  to  21'5. 

The  V.D.  of  no  compound  of  Na  has  been 
determined ;  from  the  analogy  of  K,  Eb,  Cs,  and 
Ag,  the  atom  of  Na  is  probably  monovalent  in 
gaseous  molecules. 

Sodium  is  a  strongly  positive  element;  it 
comes  after  Eb,  Os,  and  K  in  order  of  decreasing 
eleotropositiveness  (Bunsen).  In  all  its  com- 
pounds Na  reacts  as  a  metal ;  it  does  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  any  negative  radicles. 
Na  forms  few  basic  salts  and  no  oxyhaloid  com- 
pounds ;  its  haloid  compounds  are  very  stable 
towards  heat.  Na  is  closely  related  to  Li,  K, 
Cs,  and  Eb  (v.  Alkaus,  metals  of  ihe,  vol.  i. 
p.  114),  and  less  closely  to  Cu,  Ag,  and  Au 

(«.  COPPBB  GBOUP  OF  ELEMENTS,  Vol.  ii.  p.  250).* 

Beactions  and  Combinations. — 1.  Heated  in 
avr  or  oxygen,  Na^O  and  Na^Oj  are  formed 
(v.  Oxides,  p.  482).  According  to  von  Bonsdorfi 
(P.  41,  296),  Na  is  unchanged  in  quite  dry  air 
at  the  ordinary  temperature. — 2.  Na  absorbs 
hydrogen  at  c.  300°,  probably  forming  a  com- 
pound (v.  Hydride,  p.  479). — 3.  Combines  with 
chlorine,  hronvme,  and  iodine  when  heated  with 
these  elements  {v.  Chloride,  iromide,  ani.  iodide). 
— 4.  Forms  sulphides,  by  reacting  with  sul- 
phwr  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  combines, 
when  heated,  with  selenion  and  telltmwin,  also 
with  arsenic  and  phosphorus  {v.  Sulphide,  p. 
483,  Selenide,  p.  482,  Telhmde,  p.  483,  Arsenide, 
p.  476,  and  Phosphide,  p.  482). — 5.  Alloys  with 
several  metals  (v.  Allpys,  infra). — 6.  Na  decom- 
poses water  aX  the  ordinary  temperature,  forming 
NaOHAq  and  H ;  much  heat  is  produced,  but 
the  H  does  not  generally  take  fiire  unless  the 
reaction  is  slackened,  and  friction  is  increased, 
by  thickening  the  water  by  gum  &a.,  or  placing 
the  Na  on  moist  filter  paper  («.  Ducatel,  Am.  8. 
25,  90 ;  Seruilas,  A.  Ch.  [3]  40,  329).  If  Na  is 
allowed  to  react  with  water  in  a  cylinder  standing 
over  water,  the  H  collecting  in  the  cylinder,  a 
violent  explosion  sometimes  occurs,  probably  due 
to  formation  of  a  peroxide  that  is  then  decom- 
posed with  evolution  of  0,  which  mixes  with  the 
H  (Bottger,  /.  pr.  85,  397 ;  Griffin,  J.  1856. 
320). — 7.  Na  reduces  many  oxides  at  high  tem- 
peratures, e.g,  CO,  NjO,  BA.  ^Ai  AsA.  HgO, 
CuO,  AgjO,  PbO,  ZnO,  FeA.  &0-—B.  Many 
carbonates,  sulphates,  nitrates,  phosphates,  and 
silicates  are  reduced  when  strongly  heated  with 
Ka. — 9.  Many  metallic  chlorides  are  reduced  by 
boating  with  Na,  e.g.  MgCL,,  AlCl,  &o.— 10.  By 
Jieating  with  solid  causHc  potash  to  o.  170°,  an 


alloy  of  Na  and  K  is  f  ortned  (v.  Williams,  C.  N. 
3,  21 ;  Wanklyn,  O.  N.  3,  66).— 11.  Heated  in 
ammonia  gas,  NaNH,  is  formed  {v.  Amide, 
infra),  and  when  this  is  more  strongly  heated 
NajN  is  formed  [v.  Nitride,'^.  482). — 12.  Na  reacts 
with  aqueous  solutions  of  acids  to  form  salts 
NaX,  where  X  is  a  monovalent  acidic  radicle. 

Sodium,  alloys  of.  Na  forms  alloys  with 
many  metals  ;  these  alloys  are  generally  formed 
by  directly  melting  the  metals  together,  or  by 
i^eduoing  the  chlorides  by  Na.  By  the  action  of 
sodammonium  (v.  infra)  on  Sb,  Bi,  Pb,  Joannis 
(O.  B.  114, 585)  says  that  alloysof  Na  with  these 
metals  are  obtained  agreeing  in  composition 
with  the  formula  NajSb,  NajBi,  and  NaPb. 
Schumann  (W.  48,  101)  obtained  a  definite  alloy 
of  Na  and  Hg  corresponding  with  the  formula 
NaHgs  (v.  also  Sodammonium,  infra). 
Sodium,  aluminates  of,  v.  vol.  i.  p.  141. 
Sodium,  amide  of,  NaNH^.  (Sodamide.) 
Mol.  w.  not  determined.  First  prepared  by 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thfinard  (Becherches  physico- 
chimigue,  1,  354)  by  heating  Na  in  NH, ;  the 
Na  absorbed  142  to  163  vols.  NH,  and  lOO'vols. 
H  were  produced.  Prepared  by  Beilstein  and 
Geuther  (A.  108,  88)  by  driving  out  the  air  from 
several  flasks,  connected  by  tubes,  by  a  stream 
of  dry  H,  then  placing  a  few  grams  Na  in  each 
flask,  replacing  the  H  by  dry  NHj,  free  from 
CO2  (Drechsel,  J.  pr.  [2]  16,  208),  and  heating 
the  flasks  on  sand-trays;  the  Na  melts  and 
swims  on  the  blue-green  liquid  that,  forms. 
When  the  Na  has  all  disappeared  the  liquid  is 
allowed  to  cool ;  the  solid  that  forms  is  at  first 
brown,  but  when  quite  cold  it  forms  a  crystalUne, 
olive-green  mass.  Also  obtained  by  the  gradud 
decomposition  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
(hastened  by  light)  of  sodammonium ;  as  the 
liquid  decomposes,  crystals  of  NaNH^,  1  mm. 
long,  are  formed ;  these  crystals  are  said  to  be 
white  (Joannis,  0.  B.  112,  392). 

Heating  in  CO  produces  NaCN  and  H^O, 
along  with  NaOH  and  NH3.  When  heated  in 
CO2  much  NH3  is  given  off,  and  the  final  pro- 
ducts are  HjO  and  CN.NNa^  (disodium  salt  of 
cyanamide ;  v.  vol.  ii.  pp.  313,  314) ;  B.  a.  G. 
(l.c.) ;  Drechsel  (Z.c).  CS^  reacts  to  form 
NaSCN  and  H^S,  then  NH3  is  given  olf,  and 
NaSH  remains.  Dilute  HClAq  reacts  violently, 
producing  NaCl  and  NH^Cl.  EtCl  forms  NaCl, 
NH3,  and  OjH,,  but  no  BtNH^.  Heated  with  G 
the  products  are  NaCN  and  H  (Drechsel,  J.  pr. 
[2]  21,  91).  When  strongly  heated  NaNH,  gives 
off  NH3  and  leaves  NaN,  {p.  Socrnii  nitbide, 
p.  482). 

Sodium-ammonium  or  Sodammonium.  Weyl 
(P.  121,  611 ;  123,  350)  obtained  a  blue  liquid, 
by  the  action  of  liquid  NH,  on  Na,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  compound  or  alloy  of  Na  and  NH,. 
As  Na  remained  when  the  NH3  was  allowed'  to 
evaporate,  Seeley  (0.  N.  23,  169)  looked  on  the 
blue  liquid  as  a  solution  of  Na  in  liquid  NH3. 
Joannis  (O.  B.  109,  900,965;  110,  238)  found 
that  the  vapour-pressure  of  a  solution  of  Na 
in  liquid  NH^  decreased  to  a  limit  whereat  it 
became  constant  if  temperature  remained  un- 
changed; that  on  then  removing  more  NH3  a 
copper-red  solid  separated,  and  that  NH,  was 
then  given  off  at  constant  pressure  tUl  only  Na 
remained.  When  the  last  part  of  the  change 
commenced^  the  copper-red  substance  contained 
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Na  and  NH3  in  the  ratio  Na:NH, ;  the  evolution 
of  NHj  at  constant  pressure  was  regarded  by  3. 
as  due  to  the  dissociation  of  a  compound 
NaNHj.  The  heat  of  formation  of  NHjNa  from 
gaseous  NHj  and  solid  Na  was  determined  by  J. 
to  be  5,200,  and  from  liquid  NH,  and  solid  Na 
to  be  800,  cals.  3.  determined  the  lowering  in 
the  freezing-point  of  liquid  NH,  by  solution  in 
it  of  NaNHj,  and  so  calculated  the  mol.  formula 
of  this  body  to  be  Na^NjH,  (O.  B.  115,  820). 
The  solution  of  NajN^Hj  in  liquid  NH,  is  de- 
composed by  Sb,  Pb,  and  Hg,  but  not  by  Al,  Cu, 
Ag,  or  Zn ;  the  final  product  of  the  actioii  of 
Pb  is  PbiNa.2NHj ;  by  dropping  the  liquid  on 
to  Hg,  and  washing  the  product  with  liquid 
NH3,  the  crystalline  amalgam  NaHg,  was  ob- 
tained (J.,  0.  E.  113,  795).  According  to  J. 
(0.  B.  112,  392),  NajNjHs  decomposes  slowly  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  to  NaNHj  and  H. 
With  excess  of  NaCl  the  blue  liquid  becomes 
colourless  and  NaNHj  separates ;  the  compound 
NHjNajGl  is  first  formed,  and  is  then  decom- 
posed by  the  liquid  NH,  to  NaNH,  and  NaCl. 
By  passing  dry  0  into  Na^NJE,  in  liquid  NH,  at 
-50°,  J.  (0.  B.  116, 1370)  obtained  NH^Na^OH; 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  0  he  obtained 
Na^O,.  - 

Sodium,  arsenates  of,  v.  vol.  i.  p.  309. 
Sodium,     arsenide    of.       Gay-Lussac   and 
ThSnard  found  that  Na  combined  directly  with 
As.    According  to  Landolt  (A.  89,  210)  Na^As  is 
formed,  as  a  silver-white  solid,  by  heating  the 
elements  in  the  ratio  3Na:As.    A  compound  of 
Na  and  As  is  also  formed  when  Na  is  heated  in 
AsH,.    Decomposed  by  water,  giving  o&  AsH,. 
Sodium,  arsenites  of,  v.  vol.  i.  p.  807. 
Sodium,  aurobromate  of,  NaAuBr4.   Orange- 
red  prisms,  by  dissolving  NaBr  in  AuBr,Aq  (c/. 
vol.  ii.  p.  649). 

Sodium,  aurochlorate  of,  NaAuGl^.    By  dis- 
solving NaCl  in  AuCljAq  (c/.  vol.  ii.  p.  650). 
Sodium,  borates  of,  v.  vol.  i.  p.  529. 
Sodium,  boride  of.    The  product  of  the  re- 
duction of  B2O,  by  Na  may  contain  a  compound 
of  B  and  Na. 

Sodium  borofluoride  v.  vol.  i.  p.  526. 
Sodium,  bromide  of,  NaBr.  Mol.  w.  not 
certainly  known,  but  probably  102-745  (  =  NaBr). 
Melts  at  708°  (CarneUey,  C.  J.  33,  279) ;  at  727° 
(v.  Meyer  a.  Eiddle,  B.  26,  2443).  S.G.  3-076 
at  17-5°  (Kremers,  B.  99,  443) ;  3-198  at  173° 
(Favre  a.  Valson,  C.  B.  77,  579) ;  2-448  when 
molten  (Quincke,  P.  138, 141).  Kremers  (P.  99, 
443)  gives  solubilities  as  follows : — 


Temp. 

s. 

Temp. 

a 

0° 

77-5 

60° 

111-1 

20 

88-4 

80 

112-5 

40 

104-2 

100 

114-9 

Coppet  (A. 

Ch.  [4]  25, 

506;  [5] 

30,  411)  g 

the  following : — 

Temp. 

S. 

Temp. 

S. 

44-1° 

115-6 

86° 

118-8 

51-5 

116-2 

90-5 

119-7 

55-1 

116-8 

1008 

120-6 

60-3 

117 

110-6 

122-7 

64-5 

117-8 

114-3 

124 

74-5 

118-4 

of  NaBrAq  given  by  Kremers  a.  Gerlach  {ffr.  8, 
279)  at  15°  as  follows  :— 


S.a.  KaBrAq 

1-04 

1-08 

1-125 

1-174 

l-22iB 


P.O.  NaBr 
5 

10 
15 
20 
25 


S.a.  KaBrAq 
1-281 
1-344 
1-410 
1-483 
1-565 


P.O.  NaBr 
80 
35 
40 
45 
50 


0.  represents  S.  of  NaBr  as  110-34 -I-  ■1075<  when 
t  raries  from  44°  to  114°.  S.  in  alcohol  90  p.o. 
»&    B.P.  of  saturated  NaBrAq  =  121°.    S.G. 


H.F.  [Na,Br]  =  85,770;  [Na,Br,Aq]  =  85,580  {Th. 
3,  232). 

Formation. — 1.  By  passing  Br  vapour  over 
Na.  According  to  Merz  and  Weith  (B.  6, 1518), 
Na  remains  unchanged  for  months  in  liquid  Br 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  even  at  100° 
or  200°  the  formation  of  NaBr  proceeds  very 
slowly.— 2.  By  treating  BrAq  with  iron  filings, 
boiling  the  solution  of  FeBr^Aq  with  NaOHAq, 
filtering,  and  evaporating  (Henry,  J.  Ph.  15, 
54). — 3.  By  neutralising  HBrAq  by  NaOHAq  or 
Na^OOsAq,  and  evaporating.— 4.  "By  decomposing 
CaBrjAq  by  Na^SOj,  filtering  after  some  time, 
adding  Na^COj  as  long  as  turbidity  is  produced, 
filtering,  and.evaporating  (Klein,  A.  128,  237). — 
5.  By  decomposing  pure  NHjBr  by  NaOHAq  or 
Na^COjAq,  and  evaporating  (Castelhaz, 'O.  B.  , 
70, 1050). 

Preparation. — Br  is  added,  little  by  little,  to 
moderately  cone,  pure  NaOHlAq  {v.  Sodidu 
HYDKOXIDE,  p.  479)  till  the  liquid  is  slightly 
yellow ;  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness ; 
the  residue  of  NaBrO,  and  NaBr  is  strongly 
heated,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  till  traces  of  Br  are 
given  off,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water, 
evaporated,  and  allowed  to  crystallise  at  a 
temperature  not  under  30°  (NaBr.  2aq  separates 
below  30°). 

Properties. — Lustrous,  white  cubes;  strong 
alkaline  taste;  reaction  in  water  is  neutral. 
Dissolves  easily  in  water,  with  slight  fall  of 
temperature  [NaBr, Aq]  =- 190  {Th.  3,  232); 
NaBr  separates  from  this  solution  at  c.  30°, 
but  at  the  ordinary  temperature  crystals  of 
NaBr.  2aq  are  formed. 

Beactions. — 1.  Chlorine  reacts  with  NaBrAq 
to  give  NaClAq  and  Br. — 2.  Heated  with  potas- 
sium ch/romate  and  suVphuric  acid,  Br  is  given 
off;  NaCl  under  similar  conditions  gives 
CrOjOlj. — 8.  Cona.  suVphwie  acid  forms  HBr, 
Br,  and  SOj ;  by  using  dilute  HjSOjAq  (o.  30 
p.c.)  a  mere  trace  of  Br  is  obtained  (v.  Addyman, 
C.  J.  61,  94). — 4.  Potassium  permanganate  Aoss 
not  react  with  NaBrAq  even  when  boiled,  but 
addition  of  a  little  H^SO^Aq  causes  evolution  of 
Br  (Hempel,  A.  107, 160). 

Combinations. —  1.  With  water  to  form 
NaBr.2HjO.  This  hydrate  separates  from  solu- 
tions of  NaBr  saturated  when  hot  and  cooled  to 
uader  30° ;  it  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms, 
which  melt  at  50°,  leaving  NaBr.— 2.  With 
many  bromides  of  less  positive  vietals,  e.g.  with 
PbBrj  to  form  PbBr..2NaBr,  and  CdBrj  to  form 
CdBr2.SNaBr.6aq  (v.  the  various  metallic 
bromides). — 3.  With  arsemous  oxide  to  form 
NaBr.As,0„  (RudorfE,  B.  21,  3051), 

Sodium,  chloride  of,  NaCl.  {Common  salt.) 
Mol.  weight  not  known  with  certainty,  but  pro- 
bably 58-865  (  =  NaCl).  Melts  at  772°  (CarneUey, 
C.  /.  38,  280)  ;  at  851°  (Meyer  a.  Biddle, 
B.  26,  2443).  S.a.  2-16  at  0°  (Quincke,  P. 
i  138,  141) ;  2157  at  4°  (Schioder,  P,  100,  220); 
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(t)  1'612  at  m.p.  (Brann,  B.  7,  958) ;  204  after 
fusion  (Quincke,  P.  135,  642) ;  for  other  values 
V.  Clarke's  Table  of  Specifio  QramUes  [2nd  ed.l 
20.  S.H.  15°  to  98°  -21401  (Eegnault,  A.  Oh. 
[3]  1, 129  ;  V.  also  Kopp,  T.  155  [i.]  71).  Vol. 
at  40°  =  vol.  at  0°  (1  + -00012117  x  40)  (Fizeau, 
C.  fl.  64,  314).  H.F.  [Na,Cl]  =97,690  (Th.  3, 
232).  Poggiale  (A.  Oh.  [3]  8,  469)  gives  follow- 
ing data  for  solubility  in  water : — 


Temp. 

-15° 

-10 

-  5 

0 

+  5 

9 

14 

25 


32-73 
33-49 
34-22 
35-52 
35-63 
35-74 
35-87 
36-13 


Temp. 

40° 
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60 

70 
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s. 
36-64 
36-98 
37-25 
37-88 
38-22 
38-87 
39-61 
40-35 


Coppet  (A.  Oh.  [5]  30,  411)  gives  S.  above  -20° 
to  109°  =  34-359 +  -0527f.  Gerlaob  (J'r.  8,  281) 
gives  the  following  data : — 

S.a.  NaCJlAq  at  16° 

1  p.o. 

2  „ 

3  „ 

4  „ 

5  „ 

6  ,. 

7  „ 

8  „ 

9  „ 

1000  c.c.  of  NaClAq  saturated  at  15°  contain 
318-479  g.  NaCl  and  888-669  g.  water  (Michel  a. 
Eraft,  J.  1854.  296).  NaClAq  containing  29-4 
to  29-5  p.o.  NaCl  boils  at  109-25°  (at  760  mm. 
pressure)  and  freezes  at  —21-3°  (Earsten, 
SaUnenkunde  [Berlin,  1847]  2,38).  The  follow- 
ing freezing-points  are  given  -by  Earsten  (l.c.) 
for  NaClAq  (ef.  Eiidorff,  P.  114,  63 ;  and  de 
Coppet,  A.  Ch.  [4]  25,  509) :— 
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F.P. 
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-1-32° 
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-14-44 
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-5-99 
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-17-11 
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-7-44 

26 

-'18-42 

12 

-8-88 

For  freezing-points  of  dilute  NaClAq,  con- 
taining from  c.  -006  to  c.  2-6  p.c.  NaCl,  v.  Jones 
{Z.  P.  a.  11,  210). 

Solution  of  NaCl  in  water  is  accompanied 
by  lowering  of  temperature  and  contraction; 
36  parts  NaCl  in  dissolving  in  100  parts  water 
at  12-6°  lower  the  temperature  to  10-1°  (BiidorfC, 
B.  2,  68);  Thomsen  gives  [NaCl,Aq]= -1180 
{Th.  3,  232).  By  mixing  36  parts  NaCl  with 
100  parts  snow,  temperature  falls  to  —  21-3° 
(Eudorff,  P.  114,  79 ;  122,  337). 

NaCl  is  insol.  absolute  alcohol ;  Girardin 
(A.  Ch.  [4]  5, 146)  gives  the  following  data  for 
S.  in  aqueous  alcohol  S.G.  -9282 ;  10-9  at  4°, 
11-1  at  10°,  11-43  at  13°,  11-9  at  23°,  12-3  at 
32°,  13-1  at  44°,  13-8  at  51°,  14-1  at  60°.  Schift 
{A.  118,  365)  gives  S.  in  alcohol  at  15°  as  fol- 
lows ;  28-33  in  10  p.c.  alcohol,  13-25  in  40  p.c, 
5-93  in  60  p.c.,  1-22  in  80  p.o.  NaCl  crystallises 
in  the  regular  system,  generally  in  cubes,  some- 
times in  octahedra. 

QfQttrrpife. — Aa  rook  salt,  or  haUte,  in  ver^ 


large  quantities  very  widely  distributed ;  in  sea- 
water,  many  salt  lakes,  briue  springs,  and  most 
mineral  springs, 

FormaUon. — 1.  By  burning  Na  in  moist  CI. 
According  to  Wanklyn  (0.  N.  20,  271),  dry  CI 
does  not  combine  with  Na  even  at  the  M.P. 
of  the  metal;  Donny  a.  Mareska  (C.  B.  20, 
817)  state  that  Na  is  unacted  on  by  liquid  CI 
at  —80°.— 2.  By  neutralising  NaOHAq  or 
Na^COjAq  by  HClAq,  and  evaporating. — 3.  By 
the  reaction  of  excess  of  oono.  HClAq  with 
several  salts  of  Na,  e.g.  Na^SOj. — 4.  By  strongly 
heating  Na^SO,  with  excess  of  NH^Cl ;  also  by 
decomposing  NajSO^Aq  by  several  chlorides, 
e.g.  MgClj  or  CaOl^. — 5.  As  a  by-product  in 
making  ENO3  by  the  reaction  of  ECl  with  NaNO,. 
6.  By  the  reduction  of  many  chlorides  by  Na. 

Preparation. — Pure  NaHCOj  is  prepared  by 
washing  a  large  quantity  of  the  ordinary  •  pure ' 
salt,  in  fine  powder,  with  cold  water  tiU  the 
washings  cease  to  be  clouded  on  addition  of  a 
salt  of  Ag  or  Ba;  after  boiling  with  slight  excess 
of  HNOgAq,  the  residue  is  dried  and  heated 
to  dull  rednesg  in  a  Pt  dish ;  a  boiling  saturated 
solution  of  the  N^CO,  thus  obtained  is  prepared, 
filtered,  and  shaken  while  crystallising  to  insure 
the  formation  of  small  crystals ;  the  crystals  are 
dried  by  suction  by  a  water-pump,  they  are  then 
twice  moistened  with  cold  water  to  remove  all 
mother-liquor,  and  crystallised  three  times  from 
water.  The  pure  Na^CO,  is  dissolved,  and  NaCl 
is  formed  by  passing  in  a  stream  of  pure  HCl 
gas  (obtained  by  heating  pure  cone.  HClAq) ;  a 
little  pure  NH^Cl  is  added  to  the  solution  (for 
preparation  of  pure  NH^Cl  v.  vol.  i.  p.  197, 
under  Auuonu,  Preparation,  No.  3),  which  is 
then  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  Pt  retort-;  the 
residue  is  very  strongly  heated,  and  then  dis- 
solved in  water ;  after  standing  for  24  hours  the 
solution  is  poured  off  (from  any  AljOg.xHjO 
and  SiOj  that  settle),  a  little  pure  NH4CI  is 
added,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in 
a  Pt  retort,  the  residue  is  strongly  heated  for 
some  time,  and  after  partial  cooling  the  still 
liquid  NaCl  is  poured  off  (from  Pt,  SiOj,  and 
AI^O,)  into  a  Pt  dish ;  when  cold,  the  NaCl  is 
dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  is  poured  off 
after  2  days  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  Pt 
retort,  and  the  residue  is  fused  in  a  Pt  vessel 
(Stas,  Chem.  Proport.  275). 

For  preparation  of  NaCl  from  rock  salt,  brine, 
and  sea-water,  v.  Dioiionaby  o;  Apfued  Cheuis- 
IBY,  vol.  iii.  p.  429. 

Properties. — A  pure,  white,  lustrous  solid ; 
crystalUses  in  the  regular  system,  generally  in 
cubes.  Decrepitates  when  heated.  KaCl  is 
diathermanous.  Solution  in  water  is  neutral 
to  indicators,  and  has  a  bitter  taste.  Pure  NaCl 
is  very  slightly  hygroscopic,  taking  up  c.  \  p.o. 
water  from  moist  air  (Stas,  Earsten).  Melts  at 
c.  772° ;  vapourises  markedly  at  white  heat  in  a 
stream  of  N  (v.  Stas,  l.c.).  NaCl  is  almost  wholly 
ppd.  from  an  aqueous  solution  by  leading  in  ECl 
(Margueritte,  0.  B.  43,  50) ;  also  ppd.  from  a 
cone,  solution  by  cold  cone.  NaOBLAq  (Berthelot 
C.  B.  76,  111) ;  also  by  warming  a  cone,  solu 
tion  with  excess  of  NaBr  or  Nal  and  cooling 
(yon  Hauer,  J.  pr.  98, 137).  Saturated  NaClAq 
deposits  the  hydrate  NaCl.  2aq  at  -7°  toe.  —22°, 
and  at  0.  —23°  NaCl.lOaq  separates  («.  Hyd/ratei 
und^r  Qqm^natiom,  p.  478). 
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BeacUons.- -1.  According  to  de  Sanderval 
{C.  B.  116, 641),  when  NaCl  is  vapourised  around 
a  porous  tube  Gl  collects  in  the  inside  of  the 
tube. — 2.  Electrolysis  of  NaClAq  produces  CI 
and  NaOHAq,  but  NaClOAq  and  NaClOj  are 
soon  formed  by  secondary  reactions;  if  a  dia- 
phragm of  asbestos  is  used,  the  cathode  being 
on  one  side  and  the  anode  on  the  other,  and 
CO2  is  passed  into  the  NaOlAq,  01  is  given  off 
and  NajCOa  is  formed  (v.  Hempel,  B.  22, 2475).— 

3.  Fusion  with  potassium  produces  KCl  and  Na. 

4.  Fusion  with  sulphwr  is  said  to  form  Na^S 
and  S2CI2,  but  this  is  denied  by  Karsten ;  NaCl 
is  not  decomposed  by  hydrogen,  or  oxygen,  at  a 
red  heat. — 5.  Superheated  sieom  has  no  reaction, 
according  to  Kunheim  (/.  1861. 149) ;  there  is  a 
slight  reaction,  according  to  Lunge  [Soda-imdus- 
trie,  2,  288).— 6.  Sulphuric  anhydride  vapour 
is  absorbed,  without  heating,  giving  S^O^NaCl 
(Na  salt  of  S0j(Cl).0.S02.0H) ;  according  to 
Bchultz-Sellack  (B.  4,  112)  more  SOj  is  then 
absorbed,  and  a  compound  approximately 
Na01.4S03  is  formed ;  on  heating  NaaSO,,  SOj, 
and  01  are  produced.  By  heating  with  liquid 
sulphuric  anhydride  S2O5CIJ  is  formed  (Eoseu- 
Btiehl,  0.  B.  53,  658). — 7.  Decomposed  by  heat- 
ing to  c.  500°  in  a  mixture  of  air,  sulphu/r 
dioxide,  and  water  vapour,  giving  Na^SOj  and 
HOI  (Hargreaves  and  Robinson's  process  for 
making  NajSOj;  v,  Diotionaet  or  Applied 
Chemistbt,  vol.  iii.  p.  444). — 8.  NaOl  is  decom- 
posed, with  formation  of  oxychlorides  or  chlor- 
ides, by  heating  with  phosphoric,  chromic,  or 
molybdic  anhydride,  or  Vfith  antimomc  oxide  ; 
decomposition  occurs  with  silica,  boric  oxide, 
aVwmina,  and  Pwngstic  oxide  only  in  presence  of 
air  or  water  vapour,  forming  silicate,  borate, 
aluminate,  or  tungstate  of  Na,  and  HCl ;  in 
presence  of  water  vapour  01  is  evolved  in  some 
of  these  reactions  (v.  Schulze,  J.  pr.  [2]  21, 
407;  Delalande  a.  Prudhomme,  Bl.  20,  74; 
Gorgeu,  A.  Ch.  [5]  10,  145).  Lead  oxide  de- 
composes NaOlAq,  forming  PbClj  and  NaOHAq 
(Scheele)  ;  but  molten  NaOl  is  said  not  to  inter- 
act with  PbO.  Moist  NaCl  mixed  with  caustic 
Ume  and  exposed  to  air  becomes  covered  with 
an  efflorescence  of  Na^OOj  crystals.  Magnesia 
interacts  with  NaClAq,  in  presence  of  00^,  to 
form  NaHOOa  and  MgClj  (Weldon ;  Wagner,  J. 
1873.  256). — 9.  Sulphu/retted  hydrogen  partially 
decomposes  hot  NaCl  to  NajS,  more  completely 
in  presence  of  steam  (Eingzett,  O.  J.  [2]  11, 
456). — 10.  Many  metallic  sulphides,  e.g.  Cu-^B, 
produce  Na^SO^  and  metallic  chlorides  (some- 
times CI  is  set  free)  when  roasted  in  air  with 
NaCl. — 11.  Several  metallic  sulphates  when 
fused  with  NaCl  produce  Na2S0i  and  metallic 
chlorides— e.g'.  F\>SO„  ZnSO„  CuSO, ;  some  of 
these  sulphates  react  also  with  NaClAq.  Some 
sulphates  form  Na^SOj,  and  give  off  01  when 
heated  with  NaCl,  e.g.  FeSO,  {«.  Barreswil, 
J.  Ph.  [3]  12,  456). — 12.  Fusion  with  potassium 
chlorate  only  decomposes  a  trace  of  NaCl 
(Schulze,  J.  pr.  [2]  21,  407).— 13.  Ammonium 
oxalate  heated  with  NaCl  forms  NajOOa  and  dis- 
tinct quantities  of  NaON  (Fresenius) ;  addition 
of  (NHJaCjO,  to  hot  saturated  NaOlAq  ppts. 
NajOjOj.- 14.  Potassium  carbonate  reacts  with 
NaOlAq  to  form  NajCGsAq  and  KClAq;  if  COj 
is  passed   in   NaHCOj   ppts. — 15.  Ammonium 

Mow^oimH  ^^  HaClAc[  produce  ItaHCOj  and 


NHjClAq.  Passage  of  CO^  into  NaOlAq  Bata« 
rated  with  NH,  ppts.  NaHCOj  (v.  Ammonia-soda 
process,  in  Diotionaby  op  Applied  Chemisiby, 
vol.  iii.  p.  494). — 16.  Sulphuric  acid  ieoonrpoaea 
NaCl,  forming  HOI,  and  NaHSO<  or  NaaSO^  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature.  The  Leblano 
process  for  making  sodium  carbonate  takes  ad- 
vantage of  this  reaction  (v.  Diotionaby  ov 
Applied  Chbmistby,  vol.  iii.  p.  459).— 17.  Eva- 
poration with  excess  of  nitric  acid  produces 
NaNOa  and  HOI.— 18.  NaCl  is  readUy  decom- 
posed by  hydrofluoric  acid,  also  by  hydrofltw- 
silicic  acid. — 19.  Carbonic  acid  is  said  to  set 
free  some  HCl  from  NaClAq  {v.  H.  Miiller,  B.  3, 
40  ;  Funk,  Chem.  Zeitung,  1879.  660).— 20.  Re- 
peated evaporation  with  excess  of  oxalic  acid 
completely  decomposes  NaCl  to  NajC^O^. 

Gombimations.—  l.  With  water  to  form 
hydrates.  The  dihydrate  NaCl. 2aq  separates 
from  saturated  NaClAq  cooled  to  —7°  to  -22°, 
in  large  clear  monochuic  crystals  (v.  Hankel, 
P.  53,  623;  MitscherUch,  J.  pr.  83,  485). 
The  crystals  effloresce  at  — 10°,  and  deliquesce 
at  0°.  Ehrenberg  (P.  36,  240)  and  Frankenheim 
(P.  37,  638)  obtained  this  hydrate  by  evaporating 
dilute  NaClAq  at  a  moderate  temperature.  The 
crystals  that  separate  from  hot  NaOlAq  contain- 
ing HCl  are  hydrated,s  according  toBevan  (0.  N. 
35,  17),  and  contain  5'48  p.c.  water,  but  after  a 
time  they  change  to  the  ordinary  crystals  of 
NaCl.  According  to  Naumann  (Thermochemie, 
106),  crystals  of  the  decahydrate,  NaOl.lOaq, 
separate  from  NaClAq  at  -23°.— 2.  NaCl 
absorbs  considerable  quantities  of  armnorda, 
under  pressure.  Joannis  dissolved  NaOl  in 
liquid  NHj  at  —10°;  on  cooling  to  —30°  and 
letting  NH,  escape  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  he 
obtained  slender  white  needles,  probably 
NaC1.5NH3  (0.  B.  112,  337).— 3.  Sulphmic 
anhydride  is  absorbed  by  NaOl,  forming 
Na01.2S03,  and  then  perhaps  NaC1.4S0a 
{v.  BeacUons,  No.  6). — 4.  Compounds  vrith 
sodium  iodate  are  formed,  by  adding  excess  of 
NaCl  to  NalOaAq,  and  by  boiling  NalOj  with 
HClAq;  the  compound  NaCl.NaI0s.4aq  was 
obtained  by  Ditte,  and  3NaC1.2NaIOj.  18aq 
by  Rammelsberg  (P.  44,  548;  115,  584).— 5. 
With  many  chlorides  of  less  posiime  metals,  e.g. 
AICI3,  CdClj,  CrClj,  PbClj,  MgOl,  {v.  Chlorides 
of  various  metals). 

Sodium  subohlobide.  H.  Rose  (P.  120,  15) 
noticed  that  a  grey-blue  solid  was  produced  by 
fusing  NaOl  with  Na  in  H;  he  thought  this 
might  be  a  subohloride  of  Na.  Bunsen  and 
Kirchhoff  (P.  113, 339)  noticed  the  formation  of  a 
deep-blue  substance  during  the  electrolysis  of 
molten  RbOl ;  this  substance  dissolved  in  water, 
giving  off  H  and  producing  a  colourless,  strongly 
alkaline  solution ;  a  similar  reaction  was  obtained 
on  electrolysing  KOI;  these  blue  substances 
were  regarded  by  B.  a.  E.  as  probably  sub- 
chlorides,  but  no  analyses  or  proofs  of  compo- 
sition were  given. 

Sodium,  chromisulphocyauide  of,  v,  vol.  ii. 
p.  349. 

Sodium,  cyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 
,   Sodium,  ferrate  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  547. 

Sodium,  ferricyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 

Sodium,  ferrite  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  547. 

Sodium,  ferroeyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  337« 

Sodium,  fiuoboride  of,  v.  vol.  i.  p.  5^6, 
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Soainm,  flnorido  of,  NaF.  Mol.  w.  not 
known  with  certainty,  but  the  formula  NaF  is 
probably  molecular. 

B'ormaUcm.—l.  By  neutralising  HFAq  by 
NaOHAq  and  evaporating. — 2.  Formed  along 
with  NaHSO,  by  the.  reaction  of  HFAq  with 
NajSOj  (Weldon,  D.  P.  J.  182,  228).— 3.  By 
fusing  together  CaPj,  Na^SO^  and  charcoal,  and 
extracting  with  water  (Jean,  O.  B.  66,  801, 
918). — 4.  By  boUing  powdered  cryolite  with 
NaOHAq  of  at  least  1-35  S.G.  till  a  little  taken 
out  is  entirely  sol.  boiling  water,  decanting  the 
alkaline  liquid  from  NaF,  pressing  the  NaF, 
dissolving  in  boiling  water,  separating  any 
AljO,  in  solution  by  Na^SiOjAq,  removing  silica 
by  CO2,  filtering,  evaporating,  and  recrystallising 
the  NaF  that  separates  (Schuoh,  A.  126, 108).— 
6.  Berzelius  (Lehrbicch  [5th  ed.]  3,  216)  pre- 
pared NaF  by  adding  to  100  parts  Na^SiFj  and 
112  parts  NagCOg  water  enough  to  make  the 
whole  pasty,  boiling  as  long  as  00^  was  given 
off,  extracting  the  solid  thus  formed  with  boiling 
water,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness, 
heating  the  residue  gently,  again  extracting 
with  hot  water,  filtering  from  SiO,,  and  crystal- 
lising. 

Preparation. — Pure  NajCO.,  (for  preparation 
V.  Sodium  chloride.  Preparation,  p.  477)  is  dis- 
solved in  pure  HFAq,  till  the  acid  is  just  saturated, 
in  a  Ft  dish,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  residue  is  heated  strongly  for  some  time, 
and  allowed  to  cool. 

Properties. — Clear,  lustrous  cubes ;  in 
presence  of  Na^COj  crystallises  in  octahedra. 
SI.  sol.  water;  S.  at  16°  =  4-78  (Berzelius),  at 
15°  =  4  (Fremy,  A.  Oh.  [3]  47,  32).  Scarcely 
more  sol.  hot  than  cold  water.  Insol.  alcohol. 
Guntz  (A.  Ch.  [6]  3,  5)  gives  [NaF,Aq]  =  -  600. 
Decrepitates  on  heating,  and  melts  at  a  high 
temperature  without'  ^  decomposition  (Berze- 
lius). 

Reactions.  —  1.  Partially  decomposed  by 
beating  to  redness  in  water  vapovjr,  with  forma- 
tion of  NaOH  and  HF  (Weldon).— 2.  Excess  of 
eatistic potash  forms  NaOHAq.— 3.  Boiling  with 
magnesia  partially  decomposes  NaF  to  NaOHAq 
and  forms  a  double  Na-Mg  fluoride  (MgFj.2NaF) 
(Tissier,  O.  B.  56,  848).— 4.  Completely  decom- 
posed to  NaCl  by  heating  strongly  in  hydrochloria 
acid  gas  (Deville,  C.  B.  43,  970).— 5.  Partially 
decomposed  to  NaCl  by  heating  with  ammormim 
chloride  (Hose,  P.  74,  579).  Fusion  with  magne- 
sium chloride  pioiuceB  NaOl  and  MgFj  (Geuther, 
J.  Z.  2,  208). 

Combinations. — 1.  With  several  fluorides  of 
less  positive  metals ;  BNaF.AlF,  occurs  native 
as  cryolite  {v.  AiiOminium  fiiOobide,  vol.  i.  p. 
145). — 2.  With  silicon  fluoride  to  form  NajSiF^ 
(«.  Sodium  snJcoriiUOEiDB,  p.  483). — 3.  With 
sodium  borate  to  form  6NaF.Na2B204  (v.  FVuo- 
borates,  vol.  i.  p.  530). — 4.  With  soMwm  phos- 
phate to  form  NaF.2Na3P04. 19aq  and  22aq,  and 
NaF.NajPOj.  24aq  {v.  Baumgarten,  J.  1865. 219  ; 
Brieglieb,  A.  117, 95).— 5.  With  sodium  sulphate 
to  form  NaF.Na.,S04  {v.  Marignao,  Ann.  M.  [5] 
12, 18). 

Sodium-hydf^gen  PLUOBtDB  NaHF^  or 
NaF.HF.  This  compound  is  formed,  according 
to  Berzelius  {Lehrbuch  [5th  ed.]  3,  217),  by  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  NaF  in 
gFAq.     Forms  smf»U  jbonjbohedral  crystals, 


with  a  sharp,  acid  taste.  SI.  sol.  cold  waterj 
more  sol.  hot  water.  Decomposed  by  heat  to 
NaF  and  HF  (Marignac,  /.  1857.  128).  Giintz 
(A.  Gh.  [6]  3,  6)  gives  [NaF,HF]  =  17,100 
(to  form  NaF.HF). 

Sodium,  hydride  of,  Na^H.  Gay-Lussao 
and  Th6nard  (A.  Oh.  74,  203)  observed  that  Na 
absorbed  H  when  heated  therein.  The  process 
was  more  accurately  studied  by  Troost  and 
Hautefeuille  {A.  Ch.  [5]  2,  273).  They  found 
that  absorption  of  H  by  Na  began  at  0.  300°  and 
ceased  at  c.  421°,  when  the  gas  was  at  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  The  product  gave,  in  a 
Sprengel  pump,  237  vols.  H.  for  1  vol.Na  ;  the  for- 
mula NajH  requires  238  vols.  H.  NajH  is  a  soft, 
silver-white  sohd ;  it  can  be  melted  without 
decomposition  in  H;  S.G.  "959.  Traces  of  H 
are  given  off  at  760  mm.  pressure ;  heated  in 
vacuo  a  regular  dissociation  takes  place  from 
330°  to  430°  (for  vapour-pressures  of  H  given  ofi 
V.  DissoouTioN,  vol.  ii.  p.  398).  Moutier  (0.  B. 
79,  1242)  gives  the  thermal  value  [Na^,H] 
=  13,000at  0.330°. 

Sodium,  hydrosniphide  of,  NaSH.  [Sodium 
sulphydrate.)  Sabatier  (A.  Ch.  [5]  22,  5)  ob- 
tained this  compound  by  treating  Na2S.9aq  with 
HjS  in  absence  of  air,  and  then  evaporating  the 
liquid  so  formed  in  an  atmosphere  of  H^S.  A 
white,  very  hygroscopic  solid.  Passage  of  COj 
into  NaSTTAq  drives  out  H^S  and  converts  all 
the  Na  into  Na^COj.  NaSHAq  contains  H^S 
and  NaOH,  according  to  Gernez  (C  B.  64,  86). 
NaSHAq  dissolves  S  with  evolution  of  H^S ;  it 
ppts.  PbS,  or  MnS,  from  a  neutral  solution  of  a 
Pb  or  Mn  salt,  giving  off  HjS  ;  NajSAq  does  not 
give  off  HjS  while  dissolving  S  or  ppg.  PbS  or 
MnS. 

Sabatier  (Z.c.)  obtained  the  hydrate 
NaSH.2H20  by  passing  H^S  over  Na^S.  9aq,  and 
then  evaporating  in  H^S  till  half  the  water  was 
removed;   very  hygroscopic  needles,  becoming 
yellow  in  air. 

Sodium,  hydroxide  of,  NaOH.  (Caustic  soda. 
Sodium,  or  sodic,  hydrate.)  Mol.  w.  not  deter- 
mined. Melts  at  1098°  {v.  Meyer  a.  Riddle,  B. 
26,  2443).  S.G.  2-13  (Filhol,  A.  Ch.  [3]  21,  415) ; 
1-723  (Smith,  Am.  J.  Pharm.  53,  145).  S.  (cold 
water)  c.  212  (Bineau,  C.  B.  41,  509)..  H.F. 
[Na,0,H]  =  101,870  ;  [Na,0,H,Aq]  =  111,810  ; 
[Na*0,ffO]  =  35,620  {Th.  3,  232). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  interaction  of  Na,  or 
Na^O,  with  E[,0.— 2.  By  decomposing  Na^COaAq 
with  CaOjHj  (v.  Preparation,  No.  1). — 3.  By 
the  action .  of  CaOjHj  with  NaFAq  (Tissier, 
J.  pr.  90,  50). — 4.  By  decomposing  NaaSOiAq 
by  BaO  or  CaO  under  pressure.— 5.  From 
NaClAq  by  interaction  with  PbO  (Knab,  B.. 
11,  1458).— 6.  By  heating  NaNO,  with  char- 
coal, or  with  Ou  (Wohler,  A.  87,  373),  or  Fe 
(Polacci,  O.  N.  26,  288).— 7.  By  decomposing 
Na^SAq  by  CuO,  Fe^Os,  PbO,  ZnO,  &o.  (Kopp, 
V.  P.  J.  142,  341 ;  Stromeyer,  A.  107,  333).— 
8.  By  the  Interaction  of  NaF  and  steam 
(Weldon). — 9.  By  heating  soda  felspar  with  lime. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  causticising  soda  crys- 
tals by  lime.  A  solution  of  pure  NajCOj  crystals 
in  4-5  parts  water  is  boiled,  in  a  dish  of  silver 
or  polished  iron,  with  milk  of  lime  till  a  little 
of  the  filtered  liquid  gives  off  no  COj  when 
acidified ;  the  weight  of  CaO  required  is  0.  ^ 
the  wt.  9f  eod»  cryst^s  used,  it  should  be 
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suspended  in  abont  as  much  water  as  the  wi. 
of  soda  ciystals  ased  ;  as  the  boiling  proceed^ 
a  little  watei  should  be  added  from  time  to  time, 
otherwise  the  NaOHAq  will  decompose  some  of 
the  CaCOs  foimed  to  CaO  and  NajOOaAq.  The 
CaGO,  formed  is  allowed  to  settle,  the  vessel 
being  closed,  the  NaOHAq  is  drawn  oS  by  a 
siphon  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  silver 
dish,  and  the  residue  is  heated  till  volatilisation 
begins,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  an  exsiccator. 
By  dissolving  in  absolute  alcohol,  allowing  to 
settle,  drawing  ofE  the  hquid,  evaporating  it  to 
dryness  on  a  water-bath  in  a  silver  dish,  re- 
moving resinous  matter  from  the  warm  semi- 
solid mass  by  a  silver  spatula,  heating  to  bright 
redness,  and  pouring  the  molten  mass  on  to  a 
plate  of  polished  iron — or,  better,  of  silver — 
NaOH  containing  only  traces  of  imparities, 
chiefly  NaCl  and  NajCOj,  is  obtained. — 2.  A 
large  silver  dish  is  surrounded  by  cold  water ; 
2  or  3  drops  of  water  are  placed  in  the  dish,  and 
then  a  small  piece  of  clean  Na,  1  or  2  cms. 
long ;  the  dish  is  constantly  shaken,  so  that  the 
Na  flows  over  a  large  cold  surface  (explosions 
are  thus  avoided) ;  when  the  reaction  is  finished 
2  or  3  more  drops  of  water  are  added,  and  then 
another  piece  of  Na,  while  the  dish  is  shaken, 
and  BO  on.  The  semi-solid  mass  is  heated  till  the 
water  is  aU  driven  off  and  the  NaOH  melts,  and 
the  molten  substance  is  poured  on  to  a  plate  of 
polished  iron  or  silver. 

To  obtain  NaOH  free  from  nitrites  and 
nitrates  Uosva  (Bl.  [3]  2,  357)  recommends  to 
place  Na  in  water  with  a  layer  of  petroleum  on 
the  surface,  the  petroleum  having  been  washed 
with  water  till  free  from  nitrites  and  nitrates. 
He  also  says  that  if  2-4  p.o.  ordinary  NaOHAq 
is  kept  for  some  weeks  in  contact  with  granu- 
lated Zn  all  nitrites  and  nitrates  are  destroyed. 

For  preparation  of  ordinary  caustic  soda  v. 
DicTioNABY  or  Applied  Chemisibt,  vol,  iii, 
p.  480. 

Properties. — NaOH  is  a  white,  hard,  brittle 
solid.  Melts  below  red  heat ;  volatilises  at  very 
bright  red  heat,  higher  than  temperature  of 
volatilisation  of  KOH.  Very  deliquescent ;  diS' 
solves  in  c.  '47  parts  water.  During  solution  in 
water  much  heat  is  produced,  [NaOH,Aq]  =  9,940 
(Th.  3,  232) ;  the  maximum  amount  of  heat  is 
produced  when  H^O  is  added  to  NaOH  in  the 
ratio  NaOH  :  20H^O,  addition  of  water  to  this 
solution  is  attended  with  a  slight  disappearance 
of  heat  (Th.  3,  84).  (For  hydrates  v.  p.  480, 
ComhifWiUons.)  Easily  sol.  alcohol.  NaOHAq 
with  36-86  p.c.  NaOH  boils  at  130^,  with  70  p.o. 
boils  180°,  with  77-5  p.c.  boils  238°,  with 
78-7  p.o.  boils  243°,  and  with  82'6  p.c.  boils  200° 
(Lunge,  Soda-vnd/astrie,  2,  543). 

NaOHAq  acts  as  a  strong  alkali ;  its  affinity 
is  c.  equal  to  that  of  KOHAq  and  LiOHAq  and 
c.  50  times  greater  than  NH^Aq  (Ostwald).  The 
properties  of  NaOHAq  closely  resemble  those  of 
potassium  hydroxide  solution  (3. «.  p.  302). 

The  table  in  the  next  column,  given  by  Lunge, 
shows  the  composition  of  NaOHAq  of  different 
S.G.  at  15°. 

Begarding  the  freezing-points  of   NaOHAq 

of  different  concentrations  v.  Biidorfi  (P.  116, 

55) ;  de  Coppet  (A.  Ch.  [4]  24, 551) ;  and  Pickering 

(who   gives    very   complete   dftta)     C.  J.    63, 

-  990). 


S.G. 
NaOHAq 

1 

1 

100  pts. 
cont 
Na,0 

bywt. 

Etin 
NaOH 

1  cub. 
cont 
ki 
Na.O 

metr< 
aina 

OS. 

NaOH 

1-007 

1 

1-4 

0-47 

0-61 

4 

6 

1-014 

2 

2-8 

0-93 

1-20 

9 

12 

1-022 

3 

4-4 

1-55 

200 

16 

21 

1-029 

4 

5-8 

2-10 

2-71 

22 

23 

1-036 

6 

7-2 

2-60 

3-35 

27 

35 

1-045 

6 

90 

3-10 

4-00 

32 

42 

1-052 

7 

10-4 

3-60 

4-64 

38 

49 

1-060 

8 

120 

4-10 

5-29 

43 

56 

1-067 

9 

13-4 

4-55 

5-87 

49 

63 

1-075 

10 

150 

6-08 

6-55 

65 

70 

1-083 

11 

16-6 

5-67 

7-31 

61 

79 

1091 

12 

18-2 

6-20 

8-00 

68 

87 

1-100 

13 

200 

6-73 

8-68 

74 

95 

1-108 

14 

21-6 

7-30 

9-42 

81 

104 

1-116 

15 

23-2 

7-80 

1006 

87 

112 

1-125 

16 

25-0 

8-50 

10-97 

96 

123 

1-134 

17 

26-8 

9-18 

11-84 

104 

134 

1-142 

18 

28-4 

9-80 

12-64 

112 

144 

1-152 

19 

30-4 

10-50 

13-55 

121 

156 

1-162 

20 

32-4 

11-14 

14-37 

129 

167 

1171 

21 

34-5 

11-73 

15-13 

137 

177 

1-180 

22 

360 

12-33 

15-91 

146 

188 

1-190 

23 

38-0 

13-00 

16-77 

155 

200 

1-200 

24 

40-0 

13-70 

17-67 

164 

212 

1-210 

25 

42-0 

14-40 

18-58 

174 

225 

1-220 

26 

44-0 

1518 

19-58 

185 

.239 

1-231 

27 

46-2 

15-96 

20-59 

196 

263 

1-241 

28 

48-2 

16-76 

21-42 

208 

266 

1-252 

29 

50-4 

17-55 

22-64 

220 

283 

1-263 

30 

52-6 

18-35 

23-67 

232 

299 

1-274 

31 

54-8 

19-23 

24-81 

245 

316 

1-285 

32 

57-0 

2000 

25-80 

257 

332 

1-297 

33 

59-4 

20-80 

26-83 

270 

348 

1-308 

34 

61-6 

21-55 

27-80 

282 

364 

1-320 

35 

64-0 

22-35 

28-83 

295 

381 

1-332 

36 

66-4 

23-20 

29-93 

309 

399 

1-345 

37 

69-0 

24-20 

31-22 

326 

420 

1-357 

38 

71-4 

25-17 

32-47 

342 

441 

1-370 

39 

74-0 

2612 

33-69 

359 

462 

1-383 

40 

76-6 

2710 

34-96 

375 

483 

1-397 

41 

79-4 

28-10 

36-25 

392 

506 

1-410 

42 

82-0 

2905 

37-47 

410 

528 

1-424 

43 

84-8 

30-08 

38-80 

428 

653 

1-438 

44 

87-6 

31-00 

39-99 

446 

575 

1-453 

45 

90-6 

32-10 

41-41 

466 

602 

1-468 

46 

93-6 

33-20 

42-83 

487 

629 

1-483 

47 

96-6 

34-40 

44-38 

510 

658 

1-498 

48 

99-6 

35-79 

46-15 

535 

691 

1-514 

49 

102-8 

36-90 

47-60 

559 

721 

1-530 

50 

106-0 

38-00 

49-02 

581 

750 

Beactions. — 1.  According  to  Deville  (0.  B. 
45,  857),  NaOH  is  decomposed  to  Na,  0,  and  H 
by  heating  to  white  heat  in  an  iron  bottle. — 

2.  Strongly  heated  with  non-volatile  acidio 
anhydrides,  water  and  salts  of  Na  are  formed.— 

3.  When  molten  NaOH  is  exposed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  air  or  oxygen,  some  NajO,  is 
formed  (Gay-Lussao;  Thtoard). — 4.  Moist  or 
molten  NaOH  is  decomposed  by  electrolysis,  with 
production  of  Na  (Davy,  T.  1802.  1).— 6.  Heat- 
ing with  sulphwr  produces  polysulphides,  sul- 
plute,  and  sulphate;  S  heated  with  NaOHAq 
forms  polysulphides  and  sulphite.  Similar  re- 
actions occur  by  heating  with  seleimm  or  tellu- 
rivm.—^,  Chlprifl?  interfiets  with  NaOHAq  (9 
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form  NaOlOAq  and  NaClAq ;  on  heating 
NaClOaAq  is  formed.  Bromine  reacts  similarly. 
It  01  is  led  into  NaOHAq  containing  iodine  in  sus- 
pension, NalOa  is  produced.— 7.  When  NaOHAq 
is  warmed  with  phosphoms,  H  and  inflammable 
P  hydride  are  given  oft.— 8.  Heated  with  sodium, 
NajO  and  H  are  formed.— 9.  Moist  NaOH  with- 
draws ca/rbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  forming 
NaHCO,. — 10.  Eeaots  with  acids  to  form  Na 
salts.— 11.  NaOHAq  ppts.  metallic  hydroxides, 
or  oxides,  from  solutions  of  many  metallic  salts ; 
in  some  cases  the  hydroxide  dissolves  in  excess 
of  NaOHAq— e.flr.  AlOjHj,  ZnO^H,.— 12.  Molten 
NaOH  acts  generally  as  an  oxidiser;  e.g. 
As,  Sb,  Fe,  Pt,  <feo.  form  arsenate,  antimonate, 
ferrate,  and  platinate  of  Na.  Salts  are  generally 
decomposed  by  molten  NaOH,  giving  Na  salts, 
and  setting  free  the  bases.- 13.  According  to 
Schone  {A.  193,  241),  addition  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide to  NaOHAq  produces  NajOj-SHjO  (v. 
Sodium  nioxisi!,  p.  482). 

Pickering  (priv.  comm.)  gives  the  following 
data : — 


1   S.G. 

S.Q. 

S.&. 

'<5o 

NaOIAq 

.W 

NaOlAq 

»-w 

NaCIAq 

at  15" 

n^a 

at  IS" 

v9 

at  16° 

rig 

(water  at  4° 

P.| 

(water  at  4» 

(Kg 

(water  at  4" 

=P 

=1) 

=1) 

0 

0-999180 

17 

1-88707 

34 

1-373453 

1 

1-oioeii 

18 

1-199783 

3S 

1-383815 

2 

1-021920 

19 

1-210861 

36 

1-394092 

3 

1033109 

20 

1-221933 

37 

1-404279 

•  4 

1-044817 

21 

1-233062 

38 

1-414363 

5 

1-055463 

22 

1-244U9 

39 

1-424353 

6 

1-066602 

23 

1-255134 

40 

1-434299 

7 

1-077733 

24 

1-266092 

41 

1-444161 

8 

1-088856 

25 

1-277063 

42 

1-458929 

9 

1-099969 

26 

1-287990 

43 

1-463623 

10 

1-111069 

27 

1-298877 

44 

1-473249 

11 

1-122165 

28 

1-309708 

45 

1-482850 

12 

1-133250 

89 

t820496 

46 

1-492406 

IB 

1-144353 

30 

1-331213 

47 

1-501927 

14 

1-155450 

31 

1-341879 

48 

1-511412 

15 

1-666538 

32 

1-352472 

49 

1-520868 

16 

1-177619 

33 

1-362991 

50 

1-530282 

Combinatiotu. — 1.  With  water  to  form 
hydrates.  The  hydrate  2NaOH.7H20  was 
obtained  by  Hermes  {B.  3,  122)  by  exposing 
NaOHAq  8.(3-.  1-365  to  the  cold  of  a  severe 
winter ;  monoclinic  crystals,  S.G.  1-405,  melting 
It  6° ;  in  vacuo  gave  off  3HjO.  Gottig  (B.. 
20,  543)  obtained  a  dihydrate,  NaOH.2H20,  by 
heating  NaOH  in  96-8  p.c.  alcohol  very  gradually 
to  100°.  By  cooling  NaOHAq,  Pickering 
{G.  J.  68,  890)  obtained  the  following  hydrates, 
with  the  freezing-points  noted : — 

Hydrate  Preciing-point 

NaOH.H20  64-3° 

NaOH.2H20  12-5 

NaOH.3-llH;jO  (sic)  2-73 

NaOH.8-5HjO  15-55 

oNaOH.4HjO  7-57 

i8NaOH.4HjjO  -   1-7 

NaOH.5H,0  -12-22 

NaOH.7HjO  -23-51 

2.  With  carbon  dioxide  to  form  NaHCO,. 

Sodium,  iodide  of,  NaT.    Mol.  w.  not  known 
with  certainty,   but  foiflilil^  Nal  is  probably 
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molecular.  Melts  at  628°  (Carnelley,  C.  J.  33, 
278)  ;  at  650°  (V.  Meyer  a.  Biddle,  B.  26,  2443). 
S.G.  3-45  (Filhol,  A.  Gh.  [3]  21,  415) ;  3-654  at 
18-2  (Pavre  a.  Valson,  G.  B.  77,  679).  S.H, 
(26°  to  50°)  -0881  (Schuler,  P.  136,  70) ;  (16°  to 
99°)  -08684  (Eegnault,  A.  Gh.  [3]  1,  129). 
Kremers  (P.  108,  120)  gives  the  following  data 
for  solubility  in  water  :— 


Temp. 
0° 
20 
40 
60 


158-7 
178-6 
208-4 
256-4 


Temp. 
80° 
100 
120 
140 


303 
312-5 
322-5 
333-3 


S.  =  264-19  +  •8978*,  when^i  varies  from  64-7° 
to  138-1°  (de  Coppet,  A.  Gh.  [5]  30,  411). 
Gerlaeh  (Fr.  8,  285)  gives  following :— 


S.G.  NalAq 

P.O.  Hal 

S.S.  NalAq 

P.O.  Nal 

1-04 

5 

1-36 

35 

1-082 

10 

1-432 

40 

1-128 

12 

1-51 

45 

1-179 

20 

1-6 

60 

1-234 

25 

1-7 

55 

1-294 

30 

1-81 

60 

Easily  sol.  alcohol.  Saturated  NalAq  boils  at 
141-1°.  H.F.  [Na,I]  =  69,080 ;  rNa,I,Aq]  =  70,300 
(Th.  3,  232). 

Formation. — 1.  When  Na  and  I  are  fused 
together  only  very  small  quantities  combine 
(Merz  a.  Weith,  B.  6, 1618).— 2.  By  decomposing 
BaljAq,  or  Cal^Aq,  by  Na^COj  or  Na^SOj,  filtering, 
and  evaporating. — 3.  By  neutralising  HIAq  by 
NajCOa,  and  evaporating. — 4.  I  is  added  to 
water  and  iron  filings  till  the  iron  is  almost  all 
dissolved,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  Na^CO,  is 
added  so  long  as  ~  FeCO,  ppts. ;  the  liquid  is 
filtered  (if  alkaline  it  is  neutralised  by  HIAq) 
and  evaporated,  any  Fe.fl^  which  separates  being 
filtered  off  (Baup,  J.  Ph.  9,  37,  122). 

Preparation. — 1.  Iodine  is  added  to  mode- 
rately cone.  NaOHAq  till  a  yellow  colour  is  pro- ' 
duoed ;  finely-powdered  charcoal,  equal  to  c.  A 
of  the  weight  of  I  used,  is  added  ;  the  liquid  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  is  heated 
in  a  covered  crucible  to  dull  redness  for  some 
time ;  when  cold,  the'  residue  is  dissolved  in 
water,  the  liquid  is  filtered  (neutralised  by  HIAq 
if  alkaline)  and  crystallised  at  40°-50°.  (For 
more  details  v.  Potassium  iodide,  Preparation, 
p,  304.)— 2.  A  quantity  of  NaOHAq  is  divided 
into  two  equal  portions  ;  I  is  added  to  one  part 
tiU  a  yellow  colour  remains,  an  equal  quantity 
of  I  is  then  added,  and  then  the  other  portion 
of  NaOHAq  is  saturated  with  SOj  and  added, 
and  the  whole  is  evaporated  till  Nal  crystallises 
out ;  the  salt  is  purified  by  reorystallisation 
from  water  at  40°-50°  (Stephani,  J.  Ph.  [3]  26, 
450). 

Properties. — Crystallises  from  aqueous  solu- 
tions at  40°  to  50°  in  cubes  (MitsoherUch,  P. 
17,  385) ;  the  hydrate  Nal.  2aq  separates  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  ,Melts  at  628°  ;  volatilises 
less  readily  than  KI,  but  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  NaOl  (Mohr,  A.  21,  66).  Deliquesces  in 
moist  air,  becoming  rose-coloured  with  separa- 
tion of  some  I  and  formation  of  some  Na^COa 
(Girault,  J.  Ph.  27,  390). 

Beactions  and  Gombmations. — 1.  Heated  in 
air  some  I  is  separated  and  0  absorbed,  and  the 
reaction  tjecomes  alkaline  (Berzelius,  Lehrbueh 
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[5th  ed.]  3,  215). — 2.  Seated  with  cha/rcoal  in 
contact  with  air  much  Na^COj  is  formed  (Girault, 
2.C.).  Most  of  the  reactions  of  Nal  are  similar 
to  those  of  KI  {v.  Potassiuu  iodidi:,  Beactions, 
p.  304). 

Combines  with  most  iodides  of  less  positive 
metals.  Forms  a  compound  ■mth  arsenious 
oxide  NaLAsjO,  (Riidorff,  B.  21,  3051).  The 
dihydrate  NaI.2H20  crystallises  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  from  NalAq  in  large  monoolinio 
prisms  ;  S.G.  2'448  ;  melting  at  o.  65°  and  giving 
Nal ;  effloresces  in  dry  air,  and  deliquesces  in 
moist  air. 

Sodium,  manganicyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p. 
342. 

Sodium,  manganocyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p- 
342. 

Sodium,  nitride  of,  NajN.  A  dart-grey 
solid;  formed  by  heating  NaNHj  {v.  Sodium 
AMIDE,  p.  475)  to  redness  in  absence  of  0.  Ee- 
seihbles  potassium  nitride  (q.  v.,  p.  304)  (Gay- 
Lussao  a.  Thfeard,  A.  Gh.  65,  325). 

Sodium,  uitroprusside  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 

Sodium,  oxides  of.  Two  oxides  have  been 
isolated,  NajO  and  NajOj. 

Sodium  oxide  NajO.  (Sodium  monoxide.) 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  compound  has  been 
obtained  pure.  Davy  (T.  1808.  24)  said  that 
when  Na  is  fused  with  dry  soda  there  is  '  a  divi- 
sion of  the  oxygen  between  the  alkali  and  the 
sodium.'  Na  does  not  combine  with  0  when 
exposed  to  quite  dry  aic  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature (von  Bonsdorff,  P.  41,  296).  According 
to  Beketofi  {v.  B.  12,  856 ;  16,  1854),  NaOH  and 
Na  do  not  react  at  a  red  heat.  Beketoff  (J.  B. 
1883.  [i.]  277  [«.  B.  16,  1854])  allowed  Na  to 
drop  into  a  red-hot  copper  cylinder,  then  passed 
in  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  0  and  4  vols,  air,  and 
heated  by  a  blowpipe ;  in  this  way  he  obtained 
.  Na^O,  but  always  mixed  with  some  Cu  and 
traces  of  Na;  considering  the  conditions  under 
which  NajjOj  is  obtained  (u.  infra,  Sodium  dioxide) 
it  is  likely  that  B.'s  Na^O  contained  'S&j^i- 

Na^O  is  described  as  a  greyish  solid; 
Beketoff's  preparation  was  rose-coloured,  but  it 
contained  Ou.  Na^O  dissolves  in  water  to  form 
NaOHAq;  B.  gives  [Na»0,Aq]  =  55,500 ;  and 
from  this  and  other  data  Thomson  (Tli.  3,  232) 
calculates  pja^O]  =  99,760.  Accordmg  to  B. 
{I.C.),  hot  Na^O  reacts  with  H  to  form  NaOH 
and  Na;  heated  to  c.  300°  in  CO  it  gives  Na^COj 
and  Na  (B.,  l.c.).  Combination  with  COj,  to 
form  NajCOj,  occurs  at  c.  400°.  By  heating 
Na  amalgam  with  HgO,  B.  (2.c.)  obtained  the 
compound  Na^HgOj  =  NajO.HgO.  Comey  and 
Jackson  {B.  21,  1589;  Am.  11,  145)  describe 
various  compounds  of  Na^O  with  ZnO  and  HjO. 

Sodium  dioxide  NajO^.  {Sodium  peroxide.) 
The  formation  of  an  oxide  with  more  0  than 
NajO,  by  heating  Na  in  air,  was  noticed  by  Gay- 
Lussao  a.  Th^nard  {A.  Oh.  65,  325).  Pure 
Na,P2  was  obtained  by  Vernon  Harcourt  (0.  /. 
14,  267)  by  heating  Na,  in  a  flask  of  hard  glass 
filled  with  N,  till  the  Na  melted,  then  sending 
in  a  slow  stream  of  dry  air,  and  heating  till  the 
metal  was  changed  to  a  yellowish-white  solid, 
and  heating  this  for  some  time  in  dry  0.  Na^Oj 
is  a  white  solid,  becoming  yeUovrish  on  heating. 
It  deliquesces  gradually  in  air,  and  then  is  gradu- 
ally changed  into  solid  Na,CO,.    Soluble  waiter, 


with  production  of  much  heat ;  on  heating  0  la 
evolved ;  Na^OjAq  deposits  crystals  of  the  hydrate 
Na-Pa-SHjO'cn  standing  over  H^SO^  (v.  infra. 
Hydrates).  Na^Oj  acts  as  an  energetic  oxidiser 
when  heated ;  C,  I,  P,  S,  Sn  are  oxidised,  more 
or  less  rapidly;  heated  with  CO,  NajOOs  is 
formed ;  with  NoO  the  products  are  NaNOj  and 
N  (i>.  Harcourt,  I.C.). 

Hydrates  of  sodium  dioxide.  The 
octohydrate,  Na202.8H20,  was  obtained  by  Har- 
court (I.e.)  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  Na^Oj 
in  water  over  H^SO,.  Fairley  (C.  J.  [2]  16, 125) 
obtained  the  same  hydrate  by  adding  H^OjAq  to 
NaOHAq  and  ppg.  by  alcohol.  Schone  (A.  193, 
241)  also  obtained  the  ootohydrate  by  the  action 
of  HjOjAq  on  NaOHAq,  evaporating  in  vacuo, 
drying  on  a  porous  tile,  washing  with  90  p.c. 
alcohol,  and  drying  between  filter  paper.  By 
using  a  considerable  excess  of  H^OjAq,  Schone 
(l.c.)  obtained  crystals  to  which  he  gave  the 
composition  Na^Sfie.iB..p  =  Na..fl^.iB.,fi,.4:B.fi ; 
on  drying  over  H^SOj,  Na202.2H20j  remained. 
The  dihydrate  Na^^.^Kfl  is  obtained  by  drying 
the  ootohydrate  for  some  time  over  H^SOj. 

Sodium,  phosphide  of.  A  compound  of  Na 
and  P  was  supposed  by  Gay-Lussac  a.  TMnard, 
and  also  by  Davy,  to  be  formed  by  heating  the 
elements  together  in  N.  Vigier  (Bl.  [2]  3,  7) 
recommends  to  place  a  piece  of  Na  in  rock  oil, 
boiling  at  o.  120°,  in  a  retort,  to  add  P  Uttle  by 
little  (much  heat  is  produced  and  some  oil 
distils)  till  there  is  an  excess  and  some  crystal- 
lises on  the  cold  parts  of  the  retort,  to  distil  oft 
the  oil  from  the  black  phosphide  formed,  to 
wash  with  CSj,  and  dry  in  a  stream  of  CO^. 

The  phosphide  may  be  kept  in  dry  air ;  in 
moist  air,  water,  or  acids  it  gives  off  inflam- 
mable P  hydride  («.  also  Lupke,  C.  0. 1890.  [ii.] 
642). 

Bunseu  (A.  138,  292)  obtained  a  phosphide 
of  Na  by  strongly  heating  a  mixture  of  Na^HPO, 
and  Na  in  a  narrow  glass  tub% 

Sodium,  platiuocyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  B44. 

Sodium,  platinoBulphocyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii. 
p.  351. 

Sodium,  salts  of.  Compounds  formed  by 
replacing  H  of  a^ids  by  Na.  These  com- 
pounds belong  to  the  type  NaX  where  X  is  a 
monovalent  acidic  radicle.  The  chief  salts  of 
Na  derived  from  oxyacids  are  antimonaie, 
arsenate,  bromate  and  hypobromite,  carbonates, 
chlorate,  perchlorate,  chlorite  and  hypochlorite, 
chromate  and  dichromate,  iodate  ani  periodates, 
manganate  and  permanganate,  molybdates,  ni- 
trate and  nitrite,  phosphates,  phosphites  and 
hypophosphite,  selenates  and  selenites,  silicates, 
sulphates,  sulphites,  thiosulphate  and  thionates, 
telVu/rates  cmd  tellurites  (v.  Cabbonaies,  Nitrates, 
Sulphates,  &6.). 

Sodium,  selenidea  of.  Two  selenidcs  have 
been  isolated,  Na^Se  and  NajScj,  corresponding 
with  two  of  the  sulphides  and  with  the  two 
oxides. 

Sodium  MONOSELENms  Na^Se.  Obtained  by 
mixing  well-cleaned  Na  rubbed  to  powder  with  the 
proper  proportion  of  Se  (Bosenfeld,  B.  24, 1658). 
Uelsmann  {A.  116, 127)  says  NajSe  is  obtained, 
in  large  colourless  crystals,  by  saturating 
NaOHAq  with  SL^Se,  then  heating  in  a  stream 
of  H  and  allowing  to  cool ;  it  seems  probable 
tha.t  these  crystals  w«re  a  hydrate  of  HagSe  (v. 
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mfra).  Fabre  (C.  B.  102,  613)  obtained  Na^Se 
by  heating  2NaaSe.9H20  (v.  infra,  Hydrates)  in 
a  current  of  N  to  not  above  400° ;  Pi  describes 
Na^Se  as  a  hard,  white,  crystalline,  deliquescent 
solid,  becoming  reddish-brown  when  fused; 
owing  to  its  action  on  glass,  F.  did  not  get  Na^Se 
free  from  silica  and  alumina. 

Hydrates  of  sodium  monoselenide. 
By  passing  a  rapid  stream  of  H,Se  into 
NaOHAq  (1  part  NaOH  in  4  water)  Fabre  {i.e.) 
obtained  NajSe.ieH^O,  melting  at  40°,  giving 
NajCOj,  a  little  Na^SeOj,  and  Se  on  exposure  to 
air.  By  using  more  cone.  NaOHAq  (3:1),  and 
keeping  the  temperature  down,  P.  obtained 
KajSe.SHLiO ;  and  when  very  cone.  NaOHAq  was 
used,  he  obtained  2Na2Se.9HjO. 

For  data  regarding  heats  of  formation  of 
Na^Se  and  hydrates,  v.  Fabre,  0.  B.  102,  703. 

Sodium  disblenide  Na2Se2.  Wohler  and 
Dean  {A.  97,  1)  obtained  a  selenide  of  K  by 
heating  K^SeOj  with  charcoal ;  Eathte  (A.  152, 
211)  showed  that  the  selenide  was  E^Se^,  and 
Jackson  (B.  7,  1277)  using  Na^SeOa  and  char- 
coal obtained  the  corresponding  selenide  of 
sodium. 

Sodium,  Beleno-antimonate  of,  v.  vol.  i. 
p.  286. 

Sodium,  selenocyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

Sodium,  silicofluorlde  of,  NajSiF,.  Prepared 
by  adding  H^SiPsAq  to  cone.  NaClAq,  washing, 
and  drying.  Gelatinous  when  ppd.,  but  becomes 
crystalline  on  drying.  S.G.  2-7547  at  17*5° 
(Stolba,  JFr.  11,  199).  S.  -65  at  17-5°;  2-46  at 
100°  (S.,  I.C.).  Insol.  alcohol.  Melts  at  red 
heat,  giving  off  SiP,  (Berzelius). 

Sodium,  sulphides  of.  Several  compounds 
of  Na  and  S  exist,  but  there  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  compositions  of  some  of  the 
substances  that  are  described  as  definite  sul- 
phides of  Na. 

Sodium  uonosulfhide  Na^S.  Obtained  by 
passing  H^S  over  dry  NaOH,  the  heat  produced 
suffices  to  remove  H^O  formed  (Kircher,  A.  31, 
339).  Eosenfeld  (B.  24, 1658)  says  that  Na^S  is 
formed  when  1  part  thoroughly  clean  Na  is 
rubbed  to  powder  and  mixed  with  3  parts  NaCl 
and  -7  part  S ;  the  combination  is  sudden,  and 
light  is  produced ;  pressure  must  be  avoided  in 
mixing  the  substances.  By  heating  100  to  105 
parts  NajSOj  with  20  parts  charcoal,  a  flesh- 
coloured  mass  of  NajS  with  some  0  is  obtained; 
the  reduction  may  also  be  effected  in  H.  By 
dissolving  the  product  of  reduction  in  water  and 
crystallising,  the  hydrate  Na2S.9H20  is  ob- 
tained ;  by  dissolving  the  crystals  again,  heat- 
ing with  Cu  (to  decompose  polysulphides),  and 
evaporating  to  dryness  in  a  stream  of  H,  NajS 
remains  (Priwoznik,  A.  164,  69). 

NajS  is  also  obtained,  fairly  pure,  by  gently 
heating  Na2S.9H20  in  a  stream  of  H  (Weyl,  P. 
123,  362 ;  of.  Sabatier,  A.  Ch.  [S]  22,  5). 

Na^S  is  an  amorphous,  flesh-coloured,  de- 
liquescent solid,  with  a  strongly  alkaline  re- 
action ;  easily  sol.  water,  solution  being  colourless 
if  polysulphides  are  quite  absent.  According  to 
Weldon  {v.  Lunge's  Soda-indusMe,  2,  311), 
Na^S  is  not  fusible  if  it  be  quite  free  from  poly- 
sulphides, thiosulphate,  and  NaOH. 

Na^SAq  becomes  yellow  in  moist  air  from 
formation  of  polysulphides  (Kolb,  A.  Ch.  [4]  10, 
J.06)  i  when  ^ir  19  blpwn  into  Ha,SAg,  N3.OH 


and  NaaSaOj  are  formed,  and  then  NajSO, 
(Lunge,  I.C.,  p.  631).  NkjS  is  decomposed  by 
acids,  even  by  OOj,  with  evolution  of  H^S  («. 
Stromeyer,  A.  107,  372).  Heating  NajSAq  with 
NaHCOj  or  NH^.H.COs  produces  complete  de- 
composition to  Na^COa  (Lunge,  I.e.  p.  300). 
Boiling  with  AIO3H3,  or  heating  Na^S  with 
AljOa,  forms  Na  aluminate  {v.  W.  J.  1863.  713; 
I865.  332).  CaO  is  said  not  to  decompose 
Na^SAq  {v.  Kolb,  A.  Ch.  [4]  10, 106).  Several 
metallic  oxides  decompose  Na^SAq,  forming 
NaOHAq,  sometimes  (e.gr.  with  CuO)  NajS-^OaAqia 
also  formed.  Na^S  combines  with  various  metallic 
sulphides  {v.  Schneider,  P.  138,  302 ;  151,  446 ; 
Volcker,  A.  59,  35  ;  Berthier,  A.  Ch,  [2]  22,  245). 

Hydrates  of  sodium  monosulphide. 
The  hydrates  NajS.gH^O,  Na^S-lOHjO,  and 
Na2S.5H20  have  been  formed.  The  hydrate  with 
9H2O  is  most  easily  obtained  by  saturating  one 
half  of  a  solution  of  NaOH  with  H2S,  adding 
the  other  half,  and  evaporating,  when  large 
colourless  crystals  separate  (Eammelsberg,  P. 
128,  172) ;  S.G.  2-471  (Pilhol,  A.  Ch.  [4]  28, 
529).  The  pentahydrate  is  formed  similarly 
to  the  hydrate  with  9HjO,  but  using  alcoholic 
in  place  of  aqueous  NaOH  (Bottger,  A.  223, 335  ; 
V.  also  Finger,  P.  128,  635;  Lemoine,  C.  B. 
98,  45).  For  the  preparation  of  Na„S.10H,O 
V.  Damoiseau  (O.  O.  1885.  36).  G8ttig  {J,pr.  [2] 
34,  229)  by  partially  saturating  NaOH  in  alcohol 
with  HjS  got  hydrates  with  5,  5^,  and  6  H;0. 

Sodium  disulphide  NajS^.  This  compound 
is  supposed  by  Sabatier  {A.Ch.  [5]  22, 5)  to  exist  in 
the  solution  obtained  by  heating  Na^SAq  with 
solution  of  polysulphides  formed  by  digesting 
Na^SAq  with  S.  Bottger  {A.  223,  335)  obtained 
the  hydrate  Na2S2.5H20  by  dissolving  S  in  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  Na^S. 

Sodium  tbisulfeide  Na^S,  is  formed,  ac- 
cording to  Schone  (J".  1867.  190),  mixed  with 
Na2S04,  by  strongly  heating  Na^OO,  with  excess 
of  S  (c/.  Sabatier, '  Z.c).  For  the  hydrate 
NajSa-SHjO  V.  Bottger  (Z.c). 

Sodium  ietkasulfhide  NajS,  is  said  to  be 
obtained  by  heating  Na^Sj  (Chapman  Jones, 
C.  J.  37,  461 ;  of.  Sabatier,  Z.c).  For  hydrates 
V.  Schone  (P.  131,  380)  and  Bottger  (Z.c). 

The  existence  of  a  pentasul^hide  is  doubtful 
{v.  Schone,  Ix. ;  Sabatier,  Ix. ;  Geuther,  A.  226, 
232 ;  Chapman  Jones,  Ix.). 

Soda  liver  of  sulphur.  This  name  is  given 
to  the  brown  solid  obtained  by  heating  S  with 
Na^COj  in  a  closed  vessel ;  it  contains  various 
sulphides  of  Na,  along  vrith  Na^SjOj,  Na^SO,, 
and  generally  some  Na^COj. 

Sodium,  Bulphocyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  352. 

Sodium,  Eulpbydrate  of,  v.  Sodium  hydbo- 
BULFEIDE,  p.  479. 

Sodium,  telluride  of.  According  to  Bosen- 
feld  (B.  24,  1658),  well-cleaned  Na  in  powder 
readily  combines  with  Te. 

Sodium,  thio-arseuates  and  thio-arseuites 
of,  D.'vol.  i.  pp.  316,  317. 

Sodium,  thio-carbouate  of,  v.  vol.  i.  p.  703. 
M.  M.  P.  M. 

SODIUM  ETHIDE  NaCjHj.  This  compound 
is  not  known  in  the  free  state.  Sodium  dis- 
solves in  cold  ZnEtj,  separating  zinc.  The 
solution,  cooled  to  0°,  deposits  ZnEt^NaEt  in 
trimetric  tables  [27°],  sol.  benzene,  and  decom- 
posed- by  wstef.     COj  acting  on  ZnEt^NaEt 
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forms  sodium  propionate  fWanklyn,  A.  107, 
125 ;  108,  67).  EtI  attacks  ZnEt^NaEt,  form- 
ing ethane  and  CjH^  (Frankland,  A.  110, 107). 
Sodium  methide  may  be  obtained  in  like  manner 
(Wanklyn,  A.  Ill,  234). 

SOJA  OIL.  The  oil  from  SojaMspida  con- 
tains tripalmitin  and  tristearin  (Meisel  a.  Bocker, 
M.  4,  365). 

SOLANINE  CjjH^NO,,  (?)  (Firbas,  M.  10, 
641);  C,ja„NO„;  0,,H„NO„  (Hilger,  A.  195. 
317);  OaHa^NO,  (Kletzinsky,  Z.  [2]  2,  127). 
[244°].  Occurs  in  the  berries  of  the  deadly 
nightshade  (Solaniimnigrum)  (DesloBaea,  J.  Ph. 
6,  874),  in  berries  of  S.  verbascifoUum  (Payen  a. 
Chevallier,  J,  Chim.  Mid.  1,  617),  in  small 
quantity  in  the  tubers  and  green  parts  of  the 
potato  (S.  tuberosum),  in  the  shoots  of  sprouting 
potatoes  (Baup,  A.  Ch.  [2]  31,  109  ;  Otto,  A.  7, 
160;  26,  232),  to  the  extent  of  -03  p.c.  in 
diseased  potatoes  (Kassner,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  26, 402), 
in  the  flowers,  stalks,  and  berries  of  the  woody 
nightshade  (S.  Dulcamara),  and  in  the  root  of 
Scqpolia  japonica  (Martin,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  13,  336). 

Preparation. — 1.  The  berries  are  pressed, 
the  juice  ppd.  by  ammonia,  and  the  pp.  re- 
crystallised  from  alcohol. — 2.  Eresh  potato 
Bprouts  (200  kilos.)  are  digested  with  2  p.c. 
acetic  acid;  tfie  filtrate  is  ppd.  by  ammonia; 
and  the  pp.  extracted  with  boiling  85  p.c.  al- 
cohol. To  the  hot  aloofiolic  filtrate  NHjAq  is 
added  until  turbidity  appears.  On  cooling,  a 
mixture  (125  g.)  of  solanine  and  solanein  is  de- 
posited. These  bases  are  separated  by  fractional 
cry  staUisation  from  hot  spirit  (Eirbas;  cf.  Beuling, 

A.  30,  225  ;  Zwenger  a.  Kind,  A.  109,  244  ;  118, 
129  ;  Kromayer,4r.  Ph.  [2]  116, 114 ;  Missaghi, 

B.  9,  83 ;  Gmelin,  A.  110,  167). 

Properties. — Colourless  needles,  v.  sol.  hot 
85  p.c.  alcohol,  insol.  CHCl,  and  ligroin,  sol. 
HClAq,  almost  insol.  water  and  ether.  The 
crystals  are  C5jH,3NO,g45aq  (Firbas).  Poison- 
ous. Not  aSected  by  alcoholic  potash.  Sub- 
limes at  190°  (Blyth).  Gives  an  orange  colour 
with  I  and  H^SO^.  On  heating  with  2  p.c. 
HClAq  it  yields  solanidine  and  a  dextro- 
rotatory sugar  that  reduces  Eehling's  solution, 
[o]„  =  28-6°,  yields  with  phenyl  hydrazine  an 
osazone  [199°],  and  is  oxidised  by  HNOj  to 
mucic  and  saccharic  acids;  IceTulose  is  not 
present.  Solanine  colours  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  HjSO,  rose  red.  With  ammonium  selenite 
(1  g.)  in  cone.  HjSO,  (20  o.c.)  it  gives  a  canary- 
yellow  colour  turning  to  brown  and,  after  three 
hours,  to  violet-red  (Ferreira  da  Silva,  Bl.  [3]  6, 
87  ;  C.  B.  112, 1267).  A  solution  of  ammonium 
vanadate  in  H2SO4  is  coloured  brown'  by  dry 
solanine,  the  colour  becoming  red,  and  finally 
disappearing  on  dilution  (Mandelin). 

Sstlts.— CfflH^NOieHCl.  Got  by  adding 
ether  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base  and 
HCl.  Gelatinous  pp.  which  dries  up  to  a 
gummy  mass. — B'jHjPtClB:  yellow  floooulent 
pp. — ^B'HjSO<:  amorphous,  v.  sol.  water. — 
B'jHjCjOj  7aq ;  crystalline  crusts. 

Acetyl  derivative  CjaHjiAc^NOis.  Needles 
(from  ether),  insol.  water  (Hilger). 

Solanein  Cj^sjNOis  4aq.     [208°].    Obtained 

as    above    (Firbas).      Amorphous.      More    sol. 

85  p.c.  alcohol  than  solanine.    Decomposed  by 

HClAq  into    the   same   products  as   solanine. 

.  Colours  Mandolin's  reagent  red, 


Solanidine  C„H„NO,.  [191^.  Formed  u 
above.  Colourless  needles  (from  ether).  Affects 
Mandolin's  reagent  in  the  same  way  as  solanin. 
AcjO  at  140°  gives  a  diacetyl  derivative  (Firbas)! 
Converted  by  fuming  HClAq  in  the  cold  into 
amorphous  yellow  solanioine  OaH^NO  (?) 
which  yields  B'HCl  and  B'jfljPtCl,  (Zwengerl 
A.  123,  841). 

Salts .— B',(HC1)4  aq :  crystalline  ponder.— 
B'34HjS04  8aq :  colourless  plates  [247^. 

SOLUTIONS.  Inasmuch  as  many  of  the 
questions  connected  with  the  state  of  bodies  in 
solution  are  not  yet  fully  elucidated,  and  inas- 
much as  two  very  different  conceptions  are  put 
forward  regarding  the  compositions  of  bodies 
present  in  aqueous  solutions  of  salts,  the  editor 
of  that  portion  of  the  Dictionary  to  which  the 
subject  of  solutions  belongs  thought  it  advisable 
to  ask  the  originator  of  the  electrolytic  dissocia- 
tion hypothesis  of  saline  solutions  to  write  a 
short  article  on  solutions  in  general,  and  to  in- 
vite one  of  the  leading  upholders  of  the  hydrate 
hypothesisof  saUne  solutions  to  summarise  the 
arguments'in  support  of  that  hypothesis. 

SOLUTIONS  I.  A  solution  is  a  homogeneous 
mixture  of  two  or  more  bodies  in  the  liquid 
state.    A  distinction  is  made  between  the  dis- 
solved substance  and  the  solvent ;  the  substance 
present  in  greater  quantity  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  the  solvent.    In  some  cases  the  solvent  ia 
taken  to  be  the  substance  with  the  lower  tem- 
perature of  solidification.      In  the  cases  of  sub- 
stances miscible  in  all  proportions— a  mixture, 
for  instance,  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water 
— there  is  no  way  of  determining  which  should  be 
regarded  as  the  solvent  and  which  as  the  dissolved 
substance.     There  are  many  instances  of  two 
bodies  that  cannot  be  mixed  in  all  and  any  pro- 
portions ;  the  solubility  of  such  bodies  is  said 
to  be  Umited.    If  the  '  dissolved  body '  in  such  a 
case  is  present  in  excess,  either  as  gas,  liquid,  or 
solid,  a  condition  of  equilibrium  is  finally  attained 
wherein  the  solution  can  take  up  no  more  of  the 
dissolved  body  as  long  as  the  external  conditions 
(temperature  and  pressure)  remain  unchanged ; 
such  a  solution  is  said  to  be  saturated.    The 
attainment  of  saturation  is  hastened  by  shaking. 
Saturated  solutions  of  gases.    When  a  gas  ia 
placed  over  a  liquid,  such  as  water  or  alcohol,  a 
portion  of  the  gas  dissolves  in  the  liquid.  There 
is  a  constant  relation  at  constant  temperature 
between  the  quantity  of  gas  remaining  per  unit 
volume  and  the  quantity  dissolved  by  the  liquid 
per  unit  volume  (Henry's  law).    Inasmuch  aa 
the  quantity  of  the  gas,  per  unit  volume,  is  pro- 
portional to  the  partial  pressure  of  the  gaa, 
the  law  may  be  stated  by  saying  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  gas  dissolved  in  the  liquid  is  propor- 
tional to  the  partial  pressure  of  the  gas  above 
the  liquid.    As  all  the  gases  that  have  been  ex- 
amined dissolve  with  production  of  considerable 
quantities  of  heat,  the  solubilities  of  these  gases 
decrease  as  temperature  increases,  in  accordance 
with  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics.    The 
measurements  madebyBunsen  {Oasom.Methoden 
[Braunschweig,  1877])  show  that  the  solubilities 
of  some  gases  are  independent  of  temperature — 
for  instance,  the  solubility  of  H  in  water  and  ol 
0  and  CO  in  alcohol.    Henry's  law  holds  good, 
as  indicated  by  theory,  oniyso  long  as  the  quan- 
tity of  the  gas  per  unit  volume,  both  undissolve  j 
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And  m  solation,  is  Email,  and  the  moleculea  of 
the  dissolved  and  the  undissolved  gas  are  of 
equal  magnitude.  Van't  Hoff  has  made  use  of 
the  law  of  Henry  to  prove  the  equality  of  the 
molecules  of  the  same  gas  in  the  gaseous  state 
and  in  dilute  solution  {Z.  P.  0.  1,  489  [1877]). 
When  NHj,  HOI,  and  SOj  are  dissolved  in  water 
in  large  quantities  these  gases  do  not  f  oUow  the 


temperature,  which  eotteeponia  to  the  critical 
temperature  for  the  hquids,  is  passed,  the  two 
liquids  dissolve  in  all  proportions.  This  be- 
haviour has  been  more  fully  examined  byAlexe- 
jeff  [W.  28,  305  [1886])  and  has  been  represented 
by  him  in  curves,  some  of  which  are  reproduced 
here  (fig.  1).  The  curve  a  represents  the 
behaviour  of  water  and  phenol,  6  that  of  water 
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law  of  Henry ;  neither  does  the  law  hold  good 
for  solutions  of  acetic  acid  in  benzene  or  ether 
in  water,  because  the  molecular  magnitudes  of 
these  compounds  are  not  the  same  in  the  gaseous 
state  and  in  solution,  as  is  proved  by  determina- 
tions of  the  boiling-points  of  the  compounds  in 
question  (Nemst,  Z.P.  C.  7,  97  [1891]). 

Mutual   solutions  of   liquids.    When   two 
liquids  that  are  not  miscible  in  all  proportions, 


and  salicylic  acid,  c  that  of  water  and  benzoic 
acid,  d  that  of  water  and  aniline  phenolate,  and 
e  that  of  water  and  anUine.  The  abscissae  re- 
present temperature,  and  the  ordinates  percent- 
ages of  the  dissolved  substances  in  the  solutions. 
To  each  temperature  correspond  twct  points  in 
the  curve  showing  the  percentage  composition 
of  the  solution  of  the  substance  in  water,  and 
that  of  the  solution  of  water  in  the  molten  sab- 
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such  as  ether  and  water,  are  shaken  together, 
two  layers  are  formed,  one  floating  on  the  other ; 
one  of  these  contains  much  water  and  little  ether, 
while  the  other  contains  much  ether  and  little 
water.  The  compositions  of  the  two  layers 
change  with  change  of  temperature.  Generally 
speaking,  the  compositions  become  more  alike 
as  temperature  rises,  until  a  temperature  is 
(eached  whereat  they  are  identical ;  when  this 


stance ;  thus,  for  phenol  and  water  (curve  a),  at 
20°,  the  solutions  are  composed  of  92-5  p.o. 
water  and  7'5  p.o.  phenol,  and  28  p.c.  water  and 
72  p.c.  phenol  respectively.  The  two  liquids  are 
miscible  in  all  proportions  above  69°- 

It  happens  sometimes  that  two  liquids  are 
miscible  in  all  proportions  below  a  certain 
temperature,  but  form  two  layers  above  this 
temperature ;  in  such  oases — for  example,  in  the 
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Solution  of  di-ethylamine  in  water — the  convexity 
of  the  curve  is  turned  to  the  left. 

Saturated  solutions  of  soUds.  Most  of  the 
measurements  that  have  been  made  deal  with 
solutions  of  salts  in  water.  The  example  of 
Gay-Lnssao  has  generally  been  followed,  and 
the  solubility  of  the  salt  has  been  taken 
as  the  weight  thereof  dissolved  by  lOO  parts 
hy  weight  of  the  solvent.  Etard  and  Engel 
have  given  solubUity-ourves  for  very  large  varia- 
tions of  temperature  (C.  B.  98,  993,  1276, 
1432;- 104,  1614;  106, 206, 740  [1884-88]).  Some 
of  these  results  are  shown  in  fig.  2,  p.  485 ;  the 
abscissa  represent  temperature  and  the  ordinates 
parts  by  weight  of  the  salts  in  100  parts  of  the 
solution  (not  in  100  parts  of  the  solvent).  The 
change  of  solubility  with  change  of  temperature 
depends  on  whether  the  process  of  solution  is 
accompanied  by  disappearance  or  production  of 
heat ;  in  the  former  case  solubility  increases,  in 
the  latter  case  it  decreases,  as  temperature  rises. 
Inasmuch  as  different  hydrates  of  the  same  salt 
are  dissolved  with  the  production  of  different 
quantities  of  heat,  these  hydrates  give  different 
solubility-curves.  Sodium  sulphate  is  the  salt 
that  has  been  most  carefully  examined  in  this 
respect.  The  hydrate  Na^SO^.lOHjO,  that  exists 
up  to  33°,  dissolves  in  water  with  disappearance 
of  heat ;  hence  the  solubility  of  this  hydrate  in- 
creases as  temperature  increases.  On  the  other 
hand,  NajSO„  stable  above  38°,  dissolves  with  pro- 
duction of  heat,  and  its  solubiUty  decreases  with 
increasingtemperature.  The  so-called  curve  of  the 
solubility  of  sodium  sulphate  consists,  therefore,  of 
two  parts,  one  rising  tUl  the  temperature  reaches 
33°,  and  one  falling  above  that  temperature. 
Looked  at  accurately,  the  first  part  of  the  solu- 
bility-ourve  holds  good  only  for  NajSO^-lOHjO, 
and  the  second  part  only  for  Na^SOj.  For  the 
solubility  of  a  chemical  compound  is  determined 
only  when  the  composition  of  the  solid  com- 
pound that  is  in  contact  with  the  solution  is 
definitely  stated.  The  compound  CaSO^  is  con- 
siderably more  soluble  than  the  crystalline  hy- 
drate CaS04.2H20.  The  measurements  made  by 
ilStard  show  that  many  other  sulphates — MnSO, 
and  CdSO,,  for  instance — behave  similarly  to 
NajSO^  (see  fig.  2). 

The  solubilities  of  most  salts  increase  as 
temperature  rises ;  the  solubility  of  NaOl  varies 
very  little  with  temperature..  The  solubilities  of 
many  compounds  of  calcium  decrease  with  in- 
creasing temperature,  e.g.  hydroxide,  acetate, 
isovalerate,  isobutyrate,  succinate,  and  iso- 
Bucoinate  of  calcium.  Barium  succinate  and 
SrSO,  behave  similarly,. but  not  the  other  corre- 
sponding salts  of  Ba  and  Sr.  Some  calcium 
salts  shew  maximum  solubiUties  at  certain  tem- 
peratures—e.ff.  CaSOj.2H20  at  35° ;  others  show 
minimum  solubilities— e.gi.  propionate  at  c.  55°, 
isobutyrate  at  65°,  also  normal  butyrate,  valerate, 
iso-octoate,  citrate,  and  benzoate  (Allen,  C.  N. 
57,  236  [1888]).  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
express  the  connection  between  the  solubilities  of 
salts  and  temperature  by  a  formula.  The  follow- 
ing expression  holds  good  in  many  cases : 
S  =  a+bt  (<  =  temperature,  and  a  and  6  are  con- 
stants) ;  i.e.  solubility  changes  linearly  with  tem- 
perature—for instance,  for  KCl,  BaOlj,  NaNOg, 
and  several  sulphates,  especially  at  high  tempera- 
tures (Etard).    In  other  cas^e?  it  is  necessary  to 


add  a  third  or  a  fourth  term,  and  to  adopt  tud 
formula  S^a+bt  +  ct'  +  dt'  (c  and  d  are  con- 
stants as  well  as  a  and  6).  The  formula 
log.  S  =  a+6J  +  .  .  +  .  .  .  often  gives  a  better  re- 
presentation with  a  smaller  number  of  co- 
efficients. 

Sv^ersatii/rated  solutions.  When  a  salt 
whose  solubility  increases  with  temperature  is 
dissolved  at  a  high  temperature  in  water  (or  other 
solvent),  and  the  solution  is  cooled,  a  tempera- 
ture is  reached  whereat  the  solution  is  saturated 
with  reference  to  a  definite  hydrate  of  the  solid 
salt ;  but  if  the  solution  is  further  cooled  salt 
does  not  separate,  provided  there  is  no  crystal  of 
the  hydrate  in  question  in  contact  with  the 
solution.  Such  a  solution  is  said  to  be  super- 
saturated. A  solution  may  be  supersaturated 
with  reference  to  one  hydrate,  but  not  super- 
saturated with  reference  to  another  hydrate. 
For  example,  Na2S04.7H20  is  more  soluble  in 
water  than  Na2SO4.10H2O,  and  so  a  solution 
may  be  obtained,  by  dissolving  Na^SO^,  that  is 
supersaturated  as  regards  the  decahydrate  but 
not  as  regards  the  heptahydrate  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  a  crystal  of  Na^SOj.lOH^O  is  brought  into  the 
solution,  at  a  certain  temperature,  the  deca- 
hydrate crystallises  out,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  solution  is  able  to  dissolve  th6  hydrate  with 
7H2O.  If  temperature  falls  again  the  solution, 
of  course,  becomes  supersaturated  with  reference 
to  both  the  hydrates. 

At  one  time  the  supposition  was  often  held 
that  the  dissolved  substances  were  present  in 
supersaturated  solutions  in  a  state  different  from 
that  in  which  they  existed  in  ordinary  solutions. 
More  accurate  investigations  of  the  physical 
properties  on  both  sides  of  the  point  of  satura- 
tion have  shown  that  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  solution  before  and  after 
saturation,  but  that  the  relation  of  a  super- 
saturated to  a  saturated  solution  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  a  saturated  solution  to  the  solu- 
tion before  saturation. 

Colloidal  solutions,  Certain  substances, 
such  aa  gelatin,  absorb  unlimited  quantities  of 
water  and  become  swollen  thereby ;  when  much 
water  has  been  taken  up,  liquids  are  formed 
which  do  not  part  with  the  dissolved  body  on 
cooling,  as  ordinary  solutions  do,  but  set  to  jelly- 
like substances.  All  compounds  that  form 
colloidal  solutions  have  very  large  molecular 
weights ;  such  compounds  are  acids  of  Mo,  Si, 
Sn,  Ti,  and  W ;  oxides  of  Sb,  Fe,  and  Mn ; 
sulphides  of  Sb,  As,  Bi,  Cd,  Co,  Au,  Fe,  Pb, 
Hg,  Ni,  Pd,  Pt,  Ag,  Tl,  and  W ;  many  organic 
substances,  such  as  caramel,  dextrin,  egg- 
albumen,  tannin,  &o. ;  and  also  some  elements, 
such  as  Se  and  Ag.  Some  of  these  solutions  are 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  foreign  substances — as  salts, 
acids,  and  bases — causes  coagulation,  whereupon 
the  bodies  in  the  colloidal  solutions  become  in- 
soluble. For  that  reason  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  colloidal  solutions  are  interrnediate  between 
emulsions  and  true  solutions.  Emulsions— e.g'. 
a  fine  deposit  of  alumina— possess  the  special 
property  that  the  emulsionised  bodies  are  thrown 
down  much  more  quickly  in  presence  of  electro- 
lytes, and  also  of  other  foreign  substances,  than 
in  absence  of  these  (Barus  a.  Schneider,  Z.  P.  C. 
8,  291  [1891].)      Colloidal    substances    havine 
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inoleonlar  weiglits  under  30,000 — gelatin  or  gnm, 
for  instance — are  characterised  by  the  fact  that 
if  their  solutions  are  solidified  by  cooling  they 
again  become  liquid  and  transparent  when 
heated.  CoUoids  having  molecular  weights 
greater  than  30,000  do  not  share  in  this  pro- 
perty, but  behave,  in  this  respect,  like  very 
supersaturated  solutions  (Sabanejeff,  J.  JR.  1891. 
p.]  80;  Z.  P.  C.  9,  89  [1892]).  When  colloids 
take  up  water,  and  swell  but  do  not  dissolve, 
heat  is  produced ;  when  they  dissolve  heat  dis- 
appears (Wiedemann  a.  Liideking,  W.  25,  145 
[1885])i. 

Reasons  for  assuming  the  existence  of 
hydrates  in  solutions.  When  a  dissolved  sub- 
stance is  isolated,  by  various  methods,  from  its 
solvent  the  solid  generally  separates  in  com- 
bination with  water  of  crystallisation.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  generally  supposed  that  a  pre- 
ponderating quantity  of  this  hydrate  must  be 
present  in  the  solution.  This  conclusion  is  not, 
however,  tenable ;  for  if  only  a  minimum  quantity 
of  the  compound  that  separates  out  were  present 
in  the  solution  this  might  suffice  to  cause  the 
separation.  The  following  consideration  has 
been  brought  forward  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  existence  of  hydrates  in  solutions.  A 
solution  of  57  parts  by  weight  HI  and  43  parts 
water  boils  at  127°,  and  the  distillate  has  the 
same  composition  as  the  residue ;  this  lends 
some  countenance  to  the  view  that  this  mixture 
behaves  like  a  definite  chemical  compound.  On 
adding  water  to  this  solution  and  distilling  a 
more  dilute  acid  at  first  passes  over,  and  at  last 
the  acid  with  57  p.c.  HI  distils  off.  If  the  solu- 
tion contains  more  than  57  p.o.  Ed  to  begin  with, 
the  distillate  at  first  contains  a  more  cone,  acid, 
and,  later,  acid  of  67  p.o.  This  behaviour  is 
simply  explained  in  the  following  way.  A  solu- 
tion of  57  p.c.  HI  possesses  a  minimum  vapour- 
pressure,  so  that  both  less  dilute  and  more  dilute 
solutions  at  the  same  temperature  have  larger 
vapour-pressures.  Speaking  generally,  the 
vapour  from  a  solution  does  not  contain  both 
components  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
solution  itself.  In  the  case  under  consideration 
the  vapours  from  the  more  dUute  solutions  con- 
tain more  water  (in  proportion  to  HI)  than  the 
solutions,  and  the  vapours  from  the  less  dilute 
solutions  contain,  relatively,  more  HI.  The  dilute 
solutions  increase  in  concentration  as  distilla- 
tion proceeds,  the  boiling-point  rises,  and  there  is 
at  last  produced  the  67  p.o.  solution  which 
possesses  the  lowest  vapour-pressure  at  an  equal 
temperature — i.e.  the  highest  b.p.  (127°)  at  an 
equal  pressure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  distilla- 
tion is  commenced  with  a  more  concentrated 
solution  proportionally  more  HI  passes  over, 
and  an  approach  is  gradually  made,  from  the 
other  side,  to  the  solution  with  highest  b.p. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  binding  reason  for  re- 
garding this  solution  as  a  definite  chemical 
compound.  For,  indeed,  the  composition  of  the 
solution  changes  according  to  the  pressure  under 
which  'the  distillation  is  conducted ;  and  this 
could  not  well  be  the  case  were  the  solution 
really  a  definite  chemical  compound. 

In  investigating  the  freezing-points  and 
vapour-pressures  of  solutions  it  was  found  that 
in.  many  oases  the  deviation  from  the  freezing- 
point  and  vapour-pressure  of  the  pure  solvent 


was  proportional  to  the  ^tiantity  of  substance 
(salt)  in  solution.  But  in  other  cases  this  pro- 
portionality seemed  not  to  be  maintained  unless 
the  supposition  were  made  that  a  portion  of  the 
water  had'combined  with  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance (Wiillner,  P.  103,  529;  105,  85;  110, 
564  [1858,  I860];  de  Coppet,  A.  Oh.  [4]  23, 
366 ;  25,  502  ;  26,  98  [1871-2] ;  EiidorfE,  P.  114, 
63 ;  116,  59  [1861-2] ;  145,  599  [1870]).  It  was, 
therefore,  supposed  that  such  compounds  as  HI, 
HCl,  BaOlj,  CaClj,  NaBr,  &c.,  were  combined  in 
aqueous  solutions  with  definite  quantities  of 
water  of  crystallisation.  But  the  recently- 
discovered  laws  which  express  these  phenomena 
lead  to  very  different  methods  of  explanation, 
so  that  the  conclusion  that  these  compounds 
exist  as  hydrates  in  solutions  seems,  in  this 
respect,  to  be  entirely  without  foundation. 

MendeUeff  not  long  ago  examined  the 
changes  in  the  S.G.,  accompanying  changes 
in  the  composition,  of  aqueous  solutions  of 
alcohol  and  of  sulphuric  acid  (Z.  P.  O.  1,  273 
[1887]) ;  he  thought  he  had  found  abrupt  irregu- 
larities in  the  changes  of  S.G.  He  supposed, 
without  any  theoretical  foundation,  that  at  the 
concentrations  whereat  these  occurred  the  solu- 
tions corresponded  to  perfectly  definite  hydrates. 
Pickering  (Z.  P.  O.  6, 10  [1890])  showed,  as  the 
result  of  more  accurate  investigations,  that 
Mendel^eff's  conclusions  rested  on  inaccurate 
observations.  Pickering,  however,  accepted 
Mendel^efE's  idea,  and  supposed  that  the  higher 
derivatives  of  the  S.Gr.  in  reference  to  percentage 
composition  showed  similar  irregularities.  He 
treated  the  freezing-points  and  the  electrical 
conductivities  of  solutions  in  the  same  way,  and 
he  supposed  that  in  all  these  cases  he  had  dis- 
covered such  irregularities  as  indicated  the 
existence  of  definite  hydrates.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  numbers  for  the 
electrical  conductivities  of  dilute  solutions  of 
acids  and  bases  (e.g.  for  acetic  acid)  with 
Pickering's  views ;  nor  do  the  most  recent  in- 
vestigations on  the  freezing-points  of  very  dilute 
saline  solutions  (Jones,  Z.  P.  C.  11,  584 ;  12, 
623  [1893])  in  any  way  agree  with  these  views. 
Moreover,  the  method  used  by  Pickering  is  not 
free  from  objection  under  any  conditions. 

From  an  extended  and  systematic  investiga- 
tion recently  made  into  the  constitution  of 
ammoniacal  metallic  compounds,  and  com- 
pounds analogous  therewith,  Werner  (Zeit.  f. 
.anorg.  Chem.  3,  267  [1893])  concluded  that  in 
electrolytically  conducting  salt  solutions  the 
metallic  atoms  of  the  salts  might  be  expected 
to  be  generally  accompanied  by  six  molecules  of 
water,  and  that  those  salts  which  readily  com- 
bine with  water  of  crystallisation  would  be  the 
best  conductors.  This  statement  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  any  way  in  keeping  with  the  experi- 
mental results.  The  salts  of  ammonium,  K, 
Bb,  and  Cs  conduct  better  than  any  others  that 
have  been  examined ;  after  these  come  the  salts 
of  Na,  Li,  and  the  metals  of  the  earths;  and 
then,  much  behind  these,  come  the  salts  of  the  • 
heavy  metals ;  but  water  of  crystallisation  com- 
bines most  readily  with  the  salts  last  mentioned, 
and  least  readily  with  those  mentioned  first. 

Conclusions  regarding  the  existence  of  hy- 
drates of  substances  in  solution  have  also  been 
drawn  from  the  results  of  investigations  of  othex 
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physical  properties,  such  as  oohtraction  of 
volume,  or  production  of  heat,  during  solution, 
or  viscosity,  &e. 

In  general,  it  has  been  supposed  that  where 
these  properties  exhibited  a  maximum  or  mini- 
mum, or  other  purely  mathematical  character- 
istic, there  existed  a  definite  hydrate  of  corre- 
sponding composition.  Attention  may,  however, 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  these  points  generally 
shift  with  changes  of  temperature,  so  that  the 
hypothetical  hydrate  must  have  a  different,  and 
constantly  changing,  composition  at  different 
temperatures — a  conclusion  which  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  representation  of  the  hydrate  as  a 
definite  chemical  compound. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  the  highest  degree  likely  that 
when  definite  hydrates  separate  from  a  solution 
the  same  hydrates  were  previously  present  in  the 
solution,  perhaps  only  in  small  quantity;  but 
we  have  as  yet  no  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  quantity.  The  methods  that 
have  been  used  in  investigating  this  most 
interesting  question  have  scarcely  brought  to 
light  a  single  new  result,  although  many  and 
renowned  investigators  have  carried  out  a  very 
large  amount  of  work  in  this  direction. 

The  solubility  of  a  salt,  at  constant  tempera- 
ture, is  to  a  small  extent  dependent  on  pressure. 
Sorby  was  the  first  to  carry  out  detailed  investi- 
gations on  this  subject  (Pr.  12,  538  [1863]).  The 
following  statement  may  be  demonstrated  by 
the  use  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat.  When 
the  total  volume  of  salt  and  solution  is  diminished 
(or  increased)  by  the  taking  up  of  salt  into  the 
solution,  then  the  solubility  increases  (or  dimi- 
nishes) with  increased  pressure.  The  researches 
of  Braun  {W.  30,  272  [1887])  have  confirmed  the 
theoretical  conclusions. 

Dilute  solutions.  OsmoUe  pressure. — If  a 
quantity  of  the  pure  solvent  is  floated  on  a  solu- 
tion, a  movement  of  the  dissolved  substance 
takes  place  and  the  substance  strives  to  distri- 
bute itself  throughout  the  whole  of  the  solvent. 
This  occurrence  is  completely  analogous  with 
another ;  if  a  cylinder  is  filled  with  CO,  and  the 
mouth  is  covered  with  a  membrane,  another 
cylinder  is  filled  with  H  and  placed  mouth- 
downwards  on  the  first,  and  the  membrane  is 
withdrawn,  the  two  gases  begin  to  diffuse  into 
each  other  (notwithstanding  the  action  of  gravi- 
tation). The  H  is  driven  downwards  by  its  par- 
tial pressure,  and  the  GOj  is  driven  upwards. 
The  velocity  of  diffusion  is  proportional  to  this 
propelling  force,  otherwise  it  is  dependent  only 
on  the  freedom  of  motion  of  the  molecules  among 
each  other.  The  inverse  value  of  this  freedom 
of  motion  is  called  molecular  fricinon.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  expresses  the  results  of  experi- 
ment :  the  velocity  of  diffusion  is  proportional 
to  the  difference  between  the  partial  pressure 
of  one  of  the  two  gases  in  the  upper  and  lower 
parts,  and  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  friction 
of  the  molecules.  Solutions  behave  in  a  similar 
way.  The  substance  in  solution  in  the  under 
layer  strives  to  distribute  itself  into  the  upper 
layer  ;  this  striving  corresponds  to  the  pressure 
of  a  gas,  and,  as  will  be  shown  immediately,  it 
is  equal  to  the  so-called  osmotic  pressure.  The 
solvent  is  driven  downwards  by  the  same  force. 
In  this  case  also  the  velocity  of  diffusion  is  pro- 
portional to  the  osmotic  pressure,  and  is  inversely  j 


proportioiial  to  the  friction  of  the  molecule^  oi 
the  dissolved  substance  against  the  solvent.  The 
only  difference  between  this  case  and  that  of 
gases  is  that  molecular  friction  is  very  much 
larger  in  liquids,  a  fact  that  is  explained  by  the 
great  number  of  molecules  against  which  a  mole- 
cule of  the  dissolved  substance  colUdes  during 
its  movements. 

The  amount  of  molecular  friction  is  known  in 
certain  cases,  viz.  for  electrolytes.  Let  a  cubical 
trough  (sides  1  cm.)  be  filled  with  the  solution  of 
an  electrolyte  {e.g.  NaCl),  and  let  an  electric  cur- 
rent be  passed  through  the  trough  by  the  help  of 
two  electrodes  A  and  B.  The  positive  electricity 
is  carried  by  the  metallic  parts  (Na)  of  the  electro- 
lyte in  the  direction  of  the  current  (towards  B) ; 
the  negative  electricity  travels  with  the  nega- 
tive radicle  (CI)  of  the  electrolyte  towards  A.  If 
the  Ka  and  CI  atoms — or  ions,  as  they  are  called 
in  this  case— are  impelled  by  unit  electrical 
force,  the  Na  ions  will  move  with  a  velocity  «, 
and  the  CI  ions  with  the  velocity  v^  These 
velocities  can  be  determined,  partly  indirectly 
from  the  conductivity  and  the  migration  num- 
bers of  Hittorff,  partly  directly  by  chemical 
analysis.     Putting  the  corresponding  frictions 

as  r,  and  r^,  then  d,  =  —  and  «,=— .     The  frio- 

r,  r, 

tions  of  a  large  number  of  ions  have  been  deter- 
mined in  this  way.  If  we  now  have  a  layer  of 
pure  water  floated  on  a  solution  of  NaCl,  in  a 
vessel,  then  the  velocity  of  diffusion,  D,  is  equal 
to  the  quotient  of  osmotic  pressure,  0,  and  the 
frictions  r, +  j-j  of  the  salt.  We  have,  there- 
fore, D=^r-^.   Nernst  (Z.  P.  C.  2,  613  [1888]) 

has  completely  established  the  accuracy  of  this 
formula. 

Osmotic  pressure  can  be  measured  directly. 
Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  foregoing  example 
we  had  a  division  separating  the  solution  of 
NaCl  from  the  water,  and  that  the  division 
allowed  water,  but  not  NaClAq,  to  pass  through 
it  (a  so-caUed  semipermeable  membrane) ;  v. 
fig.  3.    Such  a  membrane  is  obtained  by  impreg' 
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NaCl+H.  0  li=: 
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Fra.  3. 

nating  a  plate  of  porous  burnt  clay  with  ppd.' 
Cu^e(CN)j.  The  water  wiU  then  be  driven 
downwards,  and  will  be  compressed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  apparatus ;  the  pressure  in  this  divi- 
sion wiU  increase ;  this  may  be  confirmed  by 
using  a  manometer  (M,  fig.  3).  Equilibrium  is 
attained  after  a  time,  and  the  manometer  then 
indicates  a  certain  pressure,  which  is  called  the 
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O^niotio  J)MSsare  of  the  solution.  When  no  more 
water  is  driven  downwards,  then,  in  the  case  in 
point,  the  partial  pressures  of  the  water  in  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  apparatus  are 
equal.  The  excess  of  pressure  in  the  lower  part — 
that  is,  the  osmotic  pressure  —is  then  equal  to 
the  partiaJ"  pressure  of  the  NaCl  molecules. 
Measurements  of  this  bind  have  been  made  by 
Pfefier,  Tammann,  and  Adie  {OsmoUsche  Un- 
tersuchungm,  Leipzig,  1877 ;  W.  34, 229  [1888] ; 
C.J'.  59,  344|;i891]). 

Semipermeable  membranes  are  found  in  the 
lining  of  living  cells  which  incloses  the  con- 
tents of  the  odJ.  De  Vries  made  observations 
with  cells  of  Tradescantia  discolor  and  Begonia 
manicata ;  Donders  and  Hamburger  used  blood- 
cells.  If  a  cell  is  immersed  in  water  the  cell 
swells  because  of  the  entrance  of  water;  if  a 
soluble  substance  is  added  to  the  water,  in  con- 
stantly increasing  quantity,  the  water  will  at 
last  be  driven  equally  inwards  and  outwards  ;  if 
this  limit  is  overpassed,  the  water  passes  out  of 
the  cell  and  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  cell 
shrink  together.  The  whole  process  may  be 
followed  by  the  help  of  the  microscope.  The 
limit  reached  immediately  before  shrinkage  be- 
gins is  characterised  by  the  attainment  of  equality 
between  the  osmotic  pressure  of  tlie  ceU-contents 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  solution.  By  bring- 
ing similar  cells  into  solutions  of  different  sub- 
stances it  is  possible,  in  this  way,  to  determine 
the  concentration  that  must  be  attained  by  two 
solutions  in  order  that  they  may  possess  equal 
osmotic  pressures.  Using  the  results  of  Pfeffer 
and  de  Vries,  van't  Hoff  made  an  examination 
of  the  magnitude  of  osmotic  pressures.  He  found 
that  the  osmotic  pressures  exerted  in  their  solu- 
tions by  non-conductors  of  electricity — such  as 
cane  sugar,  urea,  glycerin,  <feo. — were  exactly  the 
same  as  the  pressures  which  these  substances 
would  exert,  in  accordance  with  Avogadro's  law| 
were  they  present  as  gases  in  the  same  volume 
as  the  volume  occupied  by  the  solutions.  The 
osmotic  pressure  is  therefore  proportional  to  the 
concentration  and  the  absolute  temperature 
(law  of  Boyle  and  Gay-Lnss^c) ;  this  was  con- 
firmed by  Pfeffer's  investigations  (van't  Hoff, 
Bandingar  der  Stockh.  Ak.  21  [1886] ;  Ar.  N. 
20  [1885] ;  Z.  P.  0. 1, 481  [1887]). 

An  explanation  of  gaseous  pressure  is  found 
in  representing  it  as  the  result  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  walls  of  the  vessel  by  the  gaseous 
molecules.  Similarly,  osmotic  pressure  is  thought 
of  as  resulting  from  the  knocking  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  dissolved  substance  against  the 
walls  of  the  containing  vessel.  The  gaseous 
laws  hold  good  in  all  respects  for  osmotic 
pressure. 

Va/powr-pressures  of  solutions.  Let  there  be 
a  solution,  say  of  cane  sugar,  in  a  trough,  sepa- 
rated by  a  vertical  semipermeable  membrane 
from  pure  water,  and  let  the  membrane  extend 
above  the  solution;  the  air  above  the  liquid 
behaves  exactly  like  the  semipermeable  mem- 
brane, inasmuch  as  it  aUows  tiie  water  to  pass 
through  (as  water-vapour),  but  it  does  not  allow 
the  cane  sugar  to  pass  through  (because  of  the 
non-volatility  of  the  sugar).  The  water  has, 
therefore,  a  tendency  to  pass  across  through  the 
air  as  well  as  through  the  semipermeable  mem- 
jij. — ,  t^^jY,  ^y,a  nrater  in  the  solution.  Thiff  cir- 


cumstance inay  hb  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
pressure  of  the  water-vapour  is  greater  over  the 
water  than  over  the  solution.  In  like  manner  it 
follows  that  solutions  which  have  equal  osmotic 
pressures  have  also  equal  vapour-pressures.  By 
making  use  of  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics 
it  can  be  shown  (van't  Hoff,  Z.c.)  that  a  solur 
tion  containing  n  molecules  of  dissolved  sub- 
stance to  N  molecules  of  solvent  has  a  vapour- 
pressure,  P,  which  is  given  by  the  formula 

P  = 


<^-^> 


where  p  =  the  vapour-pressure  of  the  pure  sol- 
vent. (The  molecular  weight  of  the  solvent 
must  be  taken  as  that  of  the  substance  in  the 
gaseous  state  at  the  same  temperature.)  Thi^ 
formula  was  originally  experimentally  esta- 
blished by  Baoult ;  it  agrees  well  with  expe- 
rience (C.  B.  103,  1123  [1886]). 

Boiling-points  of  solutions.  According  as 
the  vapour-pressure  of  a  solution  is  less  than 
that  of  the  solvent  (assuming  that  the  dissolved 
substance  possesses  no  marked  vapour-pressure); 
so  the  solution  begins  to  boil,  under  a  definite 
external  pressure,  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  pure  solvent.  The  following  formula  may 
be  deduced  from  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat : 

•B'-0'2'-'     „ 

where  E  is  the  increase  in  the  boiling-point  of 
the  solvent  brought  about  by  dissolving  n  mole- 
cules of  the^ubstancein  lOOgrms.  thereof,  t  is  the 
absolute  boiling  temperature,  and  L  is  the  latent 
heat  of  vapourisation  of  1  grm.  of  the  solvent. 
Beckmann  has  contrived  an  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining E,  and  therefore  for  finding  n — that  is, 
for  determining  the  molecular  weight  of  the  disr 
solved  substance  when  the  quantity  thereof  in 
100  grms.  of  solvent  is  known.  He  has  shown 
that  the  formula  gives  results  which  agree  closely 
with  experience  {Z.  P.  C.  5,  76  [1890]). 

Freezing-points  of  solutions.  When  a  solur 
tion  is  caused  to  freeze,  in  most  cases  only  th^ 
pure  solvent  separates  as  a  solid.  The  solid 
substance  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  solution  aA 
the  freezing-point ;  hence,  the  vapour-pressures 
of  the  solvent  over  the  solid  and  over  the  solu- 
tion must  be  equal,  as  otherwise  distillation 
-would  take  place  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
equilibrium  would  not  be  attained.  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity  let  us  take  water  as  the  soli- 
vent.  Ice  and  water  have,  therefore,  the  same 
vapour  pressure  at  the  freezing-point  of  the 
latter  (0°) ;  but  an  aqueous  solution  has  a 
smaller  vapour  pressure  at  0° ;  hence  at  0°  ice 
cannot  have  the  same  vapour, pressure  as  ai<i 
aqueous  solution,  but  this  equality  occurs  only 
at  a  lower  temperature.  In  other  words,  the 
jreezing-point  of  a  solution  is  lower  than  that  (A 
the  solvent.  Van't  Hoff  (l.c.)  has  deduced  the 
following  expression  from  the  dynamical  theory 

of  heat,  E=   47  ■  .»,  where  E  is  the  difference 

W 
between  the  freezing-points  of  the  pure  solvent 
and  a  solution  therein,  which  solution  contains 
n  gram-molecules  of  the  dissolved  substance  in 
100  grms.  of  the  solvent,  t  is  the  absolute  tem- 
perature, and  W  is  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of 
1  grm.  of  the  solvent.  This  formula  is  of  much 
importance,  for  the  molecular  weights  of  Tery 
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many  substances  Iiave  been  detennined  by  its 
help.  It  is  immaterial  in  this  case  whether  the 
dissolved  substance  exerts  a  considerable  vapour- 
pressure  or  not,  for  only  the  pure  solvent  freezes 
out.  The  following  table  gives  some  values  cal- 
culated by  the  formula  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  values  obtained  by  experiment,  for  the  case 
where  tc  =  1: 

E  observed    E  calcnlated 
Water.        .       ,  18-9  18-9 

Acetic  acid .        .  38-6  38-8 

Formic  acid        .  27-7  28-4 

Benzene      .        .  50-0  53-0 

Nitrobenzene      .  70-7  69-5 

Electrolytic  dissociation.  When  determina- 
tions of  molecular  weights  are  made,  by  the  fore- 
going methods,  based  oA  osmotic  pressures  (de 
Vries),  freezing-points  (van't  Hoff,  Eaoult),  de- 
pressions of  vapour-pressures  (Eaoult),  or  incre- 
ments of  boUing-points  (Beckmann),  the  values 
obtained  for  all  those  substances  whose  solutions 
conduct  electricity  are  much  smaller  than  would 
be  expected.  For  instance, the  results  obtained  by 
working  with  a  half-normal  solution  of  NaCl  lead 
to  the  value  31-6  for  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
salt,  a  number  which  is  1'85  times  smaller  than 
the  calculated  value,  58'5  (NaCl).  From  this  and 
many  other  considerations  Arrhenius  drew  the 
conclusion  that  the  molecules  of  electrolytes  are 
largely  dissociated  in  aqueous  solutions ;  about 
85  p.c.  of  the  NaCl,  for  instance,  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  this  salt  is  regarded  as  dissociated 
into  Na  and  CI.  This  conclusion  is  completely 
analogous  with  those  which  are  drawn  regarding 
the  dissociation  of  the  molecules  of  ammonium 
salts  and  other  substances,  in  the  gaseous  state, 
from  observations  of  the  abnormal  vapour  den- 
sities of  these  substances.  The  development  of 
the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  based  on 
these  considerations,  and  confirmed  in  the  fullest 
way  by  experience,  has  lent  much  support  to  the 
theory  of  solutions  which  has  already  been 
sketched.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  treated  by 
Ostwald  in  the  article  Electbical  methods,  to 
which  reference  should  be  made  (this  vol.,  pp. 
187-221). 

Some  of  the  deductions  regarding  diffusion, 
solubility,  and  affinity  must,  however,  be  men- 
tioned here. 

Diffusion  of  mixtures.  When  a  solution  of 
HCl  is  placed  in  contact  with  pure  water,  the 
ECl  gradually  diffuses  into  the  water.  Inasmuch 
as  most  (almost  aU)  of  the  HCl  molecules  are 
dissociated,  one  would  expect  the  diffusion  to 
result  in  a  separation  of  the  H  and  CI  from  each 
other,  just  as  the  alums  and  the  double  salts  of 
the  sulphates  of  the  alkalis  and  the  magnesium 
metals,  which  are  partially  decomposed  in 
aqueous  solution,  can  be  separated  into  their 
constituent  salts  in  this  way  (Graham,  T.  1850. 
1,  805;  Marignac,  A.  Oh.  [5]  2,  546  [1874]).  But 
this  separation  does  not  occur.  The  H  moves 
into  the  water  more  quickly  than  the  CI,  and, 
because  of  the  positive  electrical  charge  of  the 
H  ions,  the  water  becomes  positively  and  the 
solution  negatively  charged.  If  this  charging  is 
not  carried  off  by  metallically  connected  un- 
jiolarisable  electrodes  placed  in  the  solution  and 
in  the  water  (v.  this  vol.  p.  212),  it  prevents  the 
separate  diffusion  of  the  H  and  the  CI.  But 
(here   is   another  way  whereby  the  restrain- 


ing force  of  the  electrical  charge  6n  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  H  may  be  diminished — namely, 
by  addition  of  chlorides.  For  instance,  the 
velocity  of  diffusion  of  HCl  (properly  speaking, 
of  H)  is  increased  in. the  ratio  of  1:2-24  by 
adding  25  times  the  quantity  of  NHjCl  (Arrhenius, 
Z.  P.  C.  10,  51  [1892]).  Similar,  although  not 
BO  strongly  marked,  characteristic  phenomena, 
which  find  an  explanation  in  the  dissociation 
theory,  have  been  observed  by  Graham  and 
Marignac. 

Decrease  of  solubility  hy  addition  of  foreign 
salts.  Nemst  {Z.  P.  0.  4,  872  [1889])  was  the. 
first  to  draw  attention  to  the  conclusion  from 
the  theory  that  a  slightly  soluble  salt,  e.g.  silver 
acetate,  must  be  more  soluble  in  pure  water  than 
in  a  solution  that  contains  other  silver  ions  (e.g. 
AgNOj)  or  acetate  ions  {e.g.  NaCjHsOj).  Similar 
relations  are  shown  by  gases  which  partially  de- 
compose (e.g.  NHjSH) ;  these  exhibit  smaller 
vapour-pressures  when  one  of  the  two  com- 
ponents (NHj  or  HjS)  is  added.  This  lowering 
of  solubility  can  be  calculated  from  the  laws  of 
mass-action,  with  results  which  agree  well  with 
experience  (Noyes,  Z.  P.  0.  9,  603  [1892]). 

Division  of  a  dissolved  substance  between  two 
solvents.  Berthelot  and  Jungfleisoh  examined 
the  distribution  of  succinic  acid  between  ether 
and  water,  and  found  that  the  concentrations  of 
the  acid  in  the  aqueous  and  in  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion were  in  a  constant  proportion,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  independent  of  the  absolute  concen- 
tration. Many  other  substances  were  found  to 
behave  in  the  same  way  (A.  Ch.  [4]  26,  396, 
408  [1872]).  This  result  corresponds  completely 
with  Henry's  law  for  gases.  It  is  readily  deduced 
from  the  theory ;  but  in  doing  this  it  is  assumed 
that  the  dissolved  substance  has  the  same  mole- 
cular weight  in  both  solutions.  If  this  is  not 
the  case — as,  for  example,  in  the  distribution  of 
benzoic  acid  between  benzene  and  water— alto- 
gether different  laws  express  the  phenomena 
(these  laws,  also,  are  in  keeping  with  experi- 
mental results  ;  Nemst,  Z.  P.  C.  8, 110  [1891]). 

Beaciion  velocities.  There  are  many  so- 
called  catalytic  processes  that  are  brought  about 
by  the  H  ions  of  acids — for  instance,  the  inver- 
sion of  cane-sugar,  saponification  of  esters,  &e. 
According  to  the  theory,  the  velocity  with  which 
these  reactions  take  place  must  depend  only  on 
the  number  of  H  ions  that  are  present,  and  not 
on  the  nature  of  the  reacting  acid.  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  experience  (Arrhenius, 
Z.  P.  0.  4,  226  [1889];  cf.  Aefiniiy,  vol.  i., 
especially  pp.  77-81). 

Division  of  a  base  between  two  acids  present 
in  eguivalent  quantities.  Thomsen  made  in- 
vestigations regarding  the  quantity  of  a  base 
(NaOH)  that  reacts  to  form  salts  with  two  acids 
(e.g.  HCl  and  HF)  added  in  equivalent  quantities. 
He  found  that,  in  the  case  quoted,  95  p.c.  NaCl 
and  only  5  p.c.  NaF  were  formed  in  dilute 
aqueous  solution.  It  may  be  deduced  from  the 
theory  that  the  quantities  of  NaOH  combining 
with  the  two  acids  (HCl  and  HF)  are  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  extents  of  dissociation  of  the 
acids  at  the  same  dilation.  The  observations  of 
Thomsen  and  of  Ostwald  agree  extremely  well 
with  this  deduction  from  the  theory  (Arrhenius, 
Z.  P.  C.  6,  14  [1890] ;  cf.  ArrimiT,  voL  i. 
p.  81). 
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tnjttience  of  temperature  on  rate  of  solution. 
II  a  finely  and  equally  powdered  substance  is 
shaken  with  a  solvent  at  two  difiEerent  tempera- 
tures, for  a  very  short  time,  the  rapidity  of  solu- 
tion is  found  to  increase  rapidly  with  the  tem- 
perature. For  instance,  the  rates  of  solubility 
in  water  of  cream  of  tartar  and  benzoic  acid 
increase  between  0°  and  17°  in  the  ratios  1 : 3'8 
and  1 : 3-1. 

So-called  soUd  solutions.  Palladium  is  able 
to  take  up  much  H,  but  the  mixture  retains  the 
solid  form.  There  is,  therefore,  here  no  proper 
solution ;  nevertheless,  van't  Hoff  has  shown 
that  the  laws  which  hold  good  for  solutions  are 
valid  for  this  phenomenon  also  {Z,  P.  C.  5,  322 
[1890]).  There  is  formed  at  first  an  alloy, 
Pd^H,  which  possesses  a  definite  dissociation 
pressure.  If  the  pressure  of  the  H  is  increased 
more  H  is  absorbed,  and  the  quantity  absorbed 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  excess  of  pressure 
of  the  H.  Henry's  law,  therefore,  holds  good. 
On  this  ground  van't  Hoff  called  mixtures 
similar  to  this  '  solid  solutions.'  Solid  solutions 
of  thiophene  and  benzene  have  been  examined 
by  van  Bijlert  (Z.  P.  O.  8,  348  [1891]). 

Meats  of  solution.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  heat  is  generally  produced  during  the  solu- 
tion of  a  substance  in  a  solvent.  The  heat  of 
solution  of  a  substance  is  defined  to  be  the 
quantity  of  heat  that  appears  during  the  solu- 
tion of  a  gram-molecule  of  the  body  in  much 
water.  The  following  table  gives  the  heats  of 
solution  of  some  of  the  commoner  substances. 
Most  of  the  numbers  are  taken  from  Thomsen 
{Th.  3, 195). 


Chlorine  01,     .        .        . 

4870 

Carbon  dioxide  CO,          • 

5882 

Ammonia  NH,         .        . 

'8480 

Hydrogen  fluoride  Hi'     . 

11800 

„        chloride  HCl  . 

17310 

„        bromide  HBr  . 

19940 

-„        iodide  HI 

19210 

„         sulphide  HjS  . 

4560 

Sulphur  dioxide  SO, 

7700 

Liquids. 

Methyl  alcohol  OH3.OH  . 

2000 

Ethyl          „      C^Hj.OH  . 

2540 

Propyl        „      0,H,.OH . 

3050 

Ether  {C^B.^)fi 

5940 

Acetic  acid  C^HjO.OH      . 

420 

Sulphuric  acid  HjSO,      . 

17850 

Solids. 

Caustic  potash  EOH.     .    •    . 

. 

.    12500 

„            „      hydrate  KOH.2H2O 

.      -30 

Lithium  chloride  LiCl   . 

. 

.      8440 

Sodium        „        NaCl  . 

• 

.  -1180 

Potassium    „        KCl    . 

m 

.  -4440 

Sodium  bromide  NaBr   . 

, 

.     -190 

„             „        hydrate  NaBr 

2H2O 

.  -4710 

Potassium  sulphate  E^SO^     . 

, 

.  -6380 

Mercuric  chloride  HgCl, 

, 

.  -3800 

Sodium  acetate  NaO,HA      • 

, 

.      4200 

Sodium  benzoate  NaCjHjO,   . 

• 

800 

Benzoic  acid  CjEs-CO^H 

. 

.  -6700 

Silver  chloride  AgCl 

, 

.-15800 

„     bromide  AgBr 

~     • 

.-20200 

„     iodide  Agl    .        •        • 

. 

.-26600 

jjp ,„„,  r.  TT  n 

- 

.     -800 

Volume  ehangis  diiOmpanying  solution.  In 
most  oases  the  solution  of  a  substance  in  water 
is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  amount  of 
contraction.  For  instance,  a  mixture  of  100  c.c. 
alcohol  with  100  c.c.  water  measures  only  192-8  c.c. 
at  18°.  The  contraction  may  be  so  great  that 
the  volume  of  the  solution  is  less  than  the 
volume  of  the  water  used  as  solvent:  for  in- 
stance, when  NajCOj,  NaOH,  or  LiOH  is  dis- 
solved in  much  water.  The  following  table 
shows  the  volume  change,  in  c.c,  that  takes  place 
when  one  gram-equivalent  of  some  of  the  most 
important  compounds  is  dissolved  in  much 
water — e.g.  in  10  litres : — 


H 

Na 

K 

NH. 

OH 

.    18 

-  5-8 

3'6 

01  . 

.    18-3 

16-6 

26-9 

37-4 

NO3    • 

.    29-0 

28-0 

38-5 

48-2 

*so, 

.     16-2 

6-4 

15-7 

24-2 

A  mixture  of  40  grms.  NaOH  with  10  litres 
water  occupies,  therefore,  a  volume  of  9994-2  c.c. 
only. 

When  the  solvent  is  other  than  water  an 
increase  of  volume  sometimes  takes  place  ;  for 
instance,  a  mixture  of  100  c.c.  alcohol  with 
100  c.c.  OS,  occupies  about  202  c.c. 

Specific  heats  of  solutions.  The  \7ater  value 
of  a  solution  of  a  salt  in  water  is  not  equal  to, 
but  is  generally  less  than,  the  sum  of  the  water 
values  of  the  water  and  the  salt.  In  a  few  cases 
this  decrease  is  so  great  that  the  water  value  of 
the  solution  becomes  less  than  that  of  the  water 
used  as  solvent.  The  following  data  show  the 
water  values  of  one  gram-equivalent  of  the  chief 
salts  in  extremely  dilute  solutions  (according  to 
the  determinations  of  Thomsen) : — 


H 

Na 

K 

NH. 

OH 

18 

-27 

-33 

01 

,     -28 

-16-8 

-30 

-13 

NO3 

-10-7 

-  8-7 

-16 

7 

po. 

9 

-25 

-36 

-16 

The  water  value  of  a  solution  of  40  grms.  NaOH 
in  10  litres  water,  for  instance,  is  not  only  not 
greater  than  that  of  the  water  alone  (10,000), 
but  is  distinctly  smaller  (9,973). 

Deviations  shown  by  concentrated  solutions. 
The  laws  that  have  been  stated  for  the  osmotic 
pressure,  the  lowering  of  freezing-point,  the 
raising  of  boiling-point,  and  the  lowering  of 
vapour-pressure,  brought  about  by  substances  in 
solution,  are  valid,  strictly  speaking,  only  for 
very  dilute  solutions.  Deviations  from  these 
laws  occur  when  the  solutions  are  more  concen- 
trated. Sometimes  the  observed  values  are 
smaller  than  those  theoretically  deduced.  In 
such  cases  it  is  supposed  that  molecular  aggre- 
gates are  formed.  This  occurs,  for  instance, 
with  solutions  in  benzene  of  oxims,  alcohols, 
phenols,  and  fatty  acids,  and  also  with  fairly 
concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  the  sulphates 
of  Mg,  Cu,  Zn,  and  Cd,  and  Cdl,  (Beckmann, 
Z.  P.  C.  2,  737  [1888] ;  Arrhenius,  Z.  P.  C.  2, 
496  [1888]).  On  the  other  hand,  most  concen- 
trated aqueous  solutions  give  values  greater  than 
the  calculated  values ;  this  is  made  especially 
evident  by  Tammann's  investigations  into  the 
vapour-pressures  of  salt  solutions  at  100°  (M^, 
de  I'Acad.  de  St.  Pitersboiorg  [7]  1,  35  [^0.  9, 
1887]).  An  explanation  of  wis  behaviour  has 
been  sought  for  in  the  attraction  between  the 
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Bolyent  and  the  dissolved  substance  (Arrhemns, 
Z.  P.  C.  10,  40  [1892]).  S.  A. 

SOLUTIONS  II.  The  view  that  hydrates  exist 
in  aqueous  solutions,  and  analogous  compounds 
in  non-agueous  solutions,  is  one  which  has  long 
been  held  by  many  chemists ;  it  is  only  in  the 
last  few  years,  however,  that  the  hydrate  or 
association  theory  has  assumed  a  precise  form, 
and  that  definite  experimental  evidence  in 
support  of  it  has  been  accumulated.  In  giving 
some  account  of  the  present  position  of  this 
theory  it  will  be  convenient  to  coUeot  the  evidence 
on  which  it  depends  under  the  headings '  general ' 
and  '  special,'  and  to  discuss  separately  the  bear- 
ing which  recent  work  on  dQute  solutions  has 
upon  it.  Aqueous  solutions  have  naturally  been 
more  studied  than  solutions  in  other  solvents, 
but  these  other  solutions  have  been  intestigated 
sufficiently  to  show  that  they  are  similar  to 
aqueous  solutions  in  every  respect,  except  as  re- 
gards electric  conductivity.  Although,  therefore, 
to  simplify  matters  in  the  present  article,  in  most 
instances  aqueous  solutions  alone  are  mentioned, 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  arguments  do 
not  apply  equally  to  other  oases. 

General.  The  changes  accompanying  dis- 
solution  seem  to  be  in  every  respect  similar  to 
the  recognised  accompaniments  of  chemical 
combination :  evolution  of  heat,  a  more  or  less 
profound  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  reagents, 
and  an  irregular  variation  in  the  properties  of 
the  resulting  solution  with  regular  variations  in 
the  proportions  of  dissolved  substance  and  sol- 
vent. For  reasons  which  wiU  be  mentioned 
below,  these  irregularities  may  often  not  be  very 
pronounced,  but  it  may  safely  be  stated  that 
every  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  express 
the  properties  of  any  series  of  solutions  by  a 
simple  expression  agreeing,  within  the  limits  of 
experimental  error,  with  the  observed  values 
^throughout  a  wide  range  of  concentration  has 
been  unsuccessful. 

The  affinity  which  a  large  number  of  sub- 
stances possess  for  water,  as  evidenced  by  the 
many  solid  compounds  which  they  form  vdth  it, 
and  by  the  heat  evolved  in  their  formation, 
renders  it  primd  facie  extremely  improbable 
that  these  substances  should  exist  in  presence 
of  excess  of  water  without  combining  with  it. 
It  is,  moreover,  those  very  substances  which  ex- 
hibit the  greatest  tendency  to  form  solid  hy- 
drates which  are  generally  most  soluble.  A 
more  careful  study  of  the  thermal  phenomena  of 
solutions  places  this  argument  beyond  the  range 
of  mere  speculation.  From  the  known  heat  of 
fusion  of  water  and  of  a  few  anhydrous  salts  we 
can  obtain  a  very  close  estimate  of  what  the  heat 
pf  fusion  of  any  hydrated  salt  would  be,  if  no 
change  beyond  the  mere  passage  from  the  solid 
to  the  liquid  condition  occurred ;  with  hexa- 
hydrated  calcium  chloride,  for  instance,  the  heat 
of  fusion  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
11,000  to  12,000  cal.,  and  on  the  most  exaggerated 
estimate  could  not  exceed  14,000  cal.,  whereas  if 
decomposition  as  well  as  mere  liquefaction  oc- 
curred the  heat  absorbed  would  be  at  least  25,000 
cal.,  since  the  heat  of  fusion  of  the  6H2O  alone 
is  9,500  cal.,  and  the  heat  of  combination  of 
CaOl,  with  6]^0  (both  solid)  is  14,600  cal.  The 
observed  heat  of  fusion,  however,  is  only  11,417 
«al.,  a  value  which  disproves  that  cny  consider- 


able change  beyond  mere  liquefaction  has  <X3- 
curred  during  the  fusion — i.e.  the  combination 
which  existed  in  the  solid  must  exist  also  in  the 
liquid.  The  data  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid 
afford  more  striking  evidence  of  a  similar 
character.  The  heat  of  combination  of  solid 
water  with  the  solid  acid  to  form  the  solid  mono- 
hydrate  is  6,550  cal.,  and  if,  when  the  reagents 
are  mixed  in  the  liquid  condition,  they  do  not 
combine  cheniically,  far  less  than  this  amount 
of  heat  would  be  evolved ;  whereas  the  heat 
actually  evolved  is  found  to  be  almost  identical 
with  the  above,  namely  6,667  cal. 

The  separation  of  a  crystalline  hydrate  from 
a  solution  is  an  argument  to  which  due  weight 
has  hardly  yet  been  attributed  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  that  hydrate  in  the  solution,  al- 
though not  necessarily  in  large  quantity.  If 
there  are  no  molecules  of  the  hydrate  existing  as 
such  in  the  liquid,  these  must  have  been  de- 
posited in  the  solid  form  at  the  moment  of  their 
formation,  whereas  we  know  that  whenever  de- 
position occurs  simultaneously  with  formation, 
as  in  the  precipitation  of  an  insoluble  salt,  the 
substance  is  deposited  in  the  amorphous  and 
not  in  the  crystalline  condition. 

If,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  admit  the  existence  of  hydrates  in  con- 
centrated solutions,  it  is  necessary  to  admit 
their  existence  in  dilute  solutions  also.  The  mass 
action  of  an  excess  of  one  or  other  of  the  con- 
stituents of  any  composite  fluid  is  well  known, 
and  is  Universally  accepted :  it  must  operate  with 
hydrates  as  much  as  with  other  substances,  and 
must  do  one  of  three  things :  either  (1)  it  must 
increase  the  stability  or  amount  of  the  particular 
hydrate  present,  or  (2)  it  must  combine  with  it 
to  form  a  higher  hydrate  (if  it  is  the  water  of 
which  excess  is  added),  or  (3)  it  may  decompose 
the  hydrate  by  reacting  with  the  non-aqUeous 
constituent  of  it  to  form  new  compounds,  as 
when  free  alkali  and  acid  are  produced  (a  de- 
composition, however,  which  can  be  proved  in 
many  cases  to  occur  to  but  a  negligible  extent), 
but  in  no  case  could  excess  of  water  decompose  the 
hydrate  taken  so  as  to  liberate  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance in  the  anhydrous  condition.  The  thermal 
phenomena  of  solution  afford  important  evidence 
in  this  case  also ;  to  interpret  them  properly, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  disso- 
lution of  a  substance  in  excess  of  solvent  entails 
the  separation  of  the  particles  of  that  substance 
from  each  other  to  the  same  extent  as  if  it  were 
vapourised,  and  that  to  effect  this  separation  the 
same  amount  of  heat  must  be  absorbed  in  either 
case.  The  heat  evolved  due  to  the  reaction  of  a 
Uquid  with  excess  of  solvent  is,  therefore,  the 
observed  heat  of  dissolution  minus  the  heat 
absorbed  in  vapourisation,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
solid,  the  heat  of  fusion  as  well  as  that  of 
vapourisation  will  have  to  be  subtracted.  Making 
allowance  for  these  so-called  physical  changes, 
we  find  that  the  formation  of  every  concentrated 
solution — that  is,  a  solution  which  contains 
hydrates — is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of 
heat,  and  inasmuch  as,  with  the  same  allowance, 
dilution  is  always  accompanied  by  a  further 
evolution  of  heat,  the  action  of  the  diluent 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  reversal  of  the  initial 
reaction,  but  rather  as  an  extension  and  com- 
pletion of  '■*  ^^-^  ^"'1-"+—  — «— t  .•-.  fU. 
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Oentrated  Bolntions  being  increased  in  amount 
or  in  complexity  thereby.  When  matters  are 
simplified  by  tosolving  a  gas,  instead  of  a 
liquid  or  solid,  and  adjusting  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  or  the  quantity  of  solvent  so  that  the 
former  occupies  the  same  volume  after  as  before 
dissolution,  we  still  find  that  a  very  consider- 
able evolution  of  heat  occurs  ;  with  the  haloid 
acids  this  is  as  much  as  17,000  cal.,  and  though 
this  may  be  glossed  over  by  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  physical  theory  by  stating  that  the 
decomposition  of  the  acids  into  their  ions,  which 
they  consider  occurs,  evolves  a  very  large  amount 
of  heat,  no  such  explanation  can  be  offered  in 
eases  where  no  such  decomposition  is  imagined, 
and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  dissolution  of 
gaseous  non-electrolytes  both  in  water  and  in 
other  solvents  is  accompanied  by  the  evolution 
of  as  much  as  5,000  to  14,000  cal.  In  the  face  of 
such  a  considerable  loss  of  potential  energy,  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  that  the  substances 
losing  it  remain  unchanged,  and  that  the  dis- 
solved substance  can,  in  any  true  sense,  be  still 
gaseous  and  uncombined  with  the  solvent.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  van  der  Waals,  through 
a  different  line  of  reasoning,  has  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  to  the  necessity  of  recog- 
nising some  action  evolving  heat  between  the 
substance  and  solvent,  even  when  the  former  is 
in  the  so-called  dissociated  condition. 

Amongst  the  general  considerations  favour- 
ing the  view  that  dissolution  consists  in  the 
formation  of  liquid  compounds,  not  the  least  im- 
portant is  that. this  gives  us  some  intelligible 
reason  for  dissolution  occurring  at  all,  whereas 
if  the  solvent  is  regarded  as  being  inert  and 
only  playing  the  part  of  so  much  empty  space 
(as  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  physical  theory 
have  maintained),  we  have  no  explanation  of 
why  dissolutions  occur;  the  presentation  of 
empty  space  to  actable  solid  does  not  make  the 
latter  fill  the  empty  space,  and  even  attributing 
dissolution  to  the  possession  of  a  certain  '  solu- 
tion-pressure '  by  the  dissolving  substance  would 
appear  to  amount  to  no  more  than  stating  that 
a  substance  dissolves  because  it  does  do  so. 

Special.  Berthelot  determined  the  heats  of 
dissolution  of  various  series  of  solutions  of  dif- 
ferent concentrations,  and  concluded  that  his 
results  when  plotted  out  showed  the  presence  of 
changes  of  curvature  or  infiections  at  certain 
points,  indicative  of  the  existence  of  hydrates  in 
the  solutions.  In  many  cases  he  adduced  various 
special  considerations  in  support  of  the  existence 
of  the  hydrates  thus  indicated,  but  his  determina- 
tions were  not  sufSciently  numerous  or  accurate, 
nor  were  his  methods  of  examining  them  sufS- 
ciently precise,  to  lead  to  more  than  vague  con- 
clusions. Thomsen's  investigations  on  the  same 
subject  were  equally  unsatisfactory ;  he  sought 
to  disprove  the  existence  of  any  such  changes 
of  curvature  by  finding  empirical  equations  to 
represent  each  series  of  results,  but  in  the  four 
cases  which  he  thus  investigated  the  equations 
deduced  express  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole 
series,  leaving  in  the  remainder  errors  ten  and  a 
hundred  times  greater  than  the  experimental 
error.  Hendel^eff  next  took  up  the  question 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  Theoretical  con- 
siderations led  him  to  conclude  that  solutions 
consisted  of  different  hydrates  according  to  the 


amount  of  water  present,  and  that,  if  not  more 
than  two  hydrates  were  ever  present  together  in 
the  same  solution,  there  would  be  definite  changes 
of  curvature  in  the  figures  representing  the  pro- 
perties of  the  solutions  at  the  concentrations  cor- 
responding to  these  hydrates ;  that  is,  that  the  rate 
of  change  in  the  property  with  change  of  concen- 
tration would  be  different  when  the  solutions  con- 
sisted of  the  hydrates  A  and  B  from  what  it  would 
be  when  they  consisted  of  B  and  C,  so  that  there 
would  be  a  change  at  a  concentration  correspond- 
ing to  the  composition  of  B,  and  further,  he  con- 
cluded that  these  rates  of  change  (first  differen- 
tial co-efficients)  in  the  case  of  the  densities 
would  be  rectilinear  functions  of  the  percentage 
composition  between  the  points  A  and  B,  B  and 
G,  &o.  (It  should  be  noticed  in  passing  that 
the  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  Mendel^eff  s 
conception — and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  Ber- 
thelot's  also — is  that  the  water  in  any  solution  is 
nearly  entirely  combined  with  the  dissolved 
substance,  and  not  merely  that  the  solution  con- 
sists of  a  simple  hydrate  mixed  with  excess  of  free 
water.)  That  the  concentration-rate  of  change 
of  the  densities  is  representable  within  experi- 
mental error  by  a  series  of  straight  lines  is  pro- 
bably true  in  many  cases,  but  in  the  two  cases 
on  which  Mendelleff  chiefly  relied  for  proof 
these  first  differences  are  conspicuously  curvi- 
linear throughout.  The  reason  of  this,  doubt- 
less, is  that  solutions  of  a  given  concentration 
generally  contain  more  than  the  two  hydrates 
which  he  postulated.  Boozeboom's  work  on 
ferric  chloride,  and  Pickering's  on  sodium  hy- 
droxide, render  it  probable  that  five  or  six 
hydrates  may  co-exist  in  the  same  solution ;  at 
any  rate,  as  many  as  four  have  actually  been 
obtained  from  certain  solutions.  Pickering  next 
attacked  the  subject  from  a  purely  experimental 
point  of  view.  The  distinctive  feature  of  his 
work  is  the  search'  for  changes  of  curvature 
(breaks)  by  the  application  of  a  flexible  lath  to 
his  plotted  results.  A  lath  bent  by  the  applica- 
tion of  two  couples  near  its  extremities  forms, 
for  aU  practical  purposes,  a  curve  of  a  very  simple 
nature ;  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  use  of 
such  a  lath  is  tantamount  to,  and  leads  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  conclusions  as,  the  application  of 
ordinary  parabolas  with  three  or  four  constants 
deduced  mathematically  from  the  experimental 
values  ;  and  in  several  respects,  besides  expedi- 
tiousness  of  application,  this  method  is  superior 
to  the  mathematical  method.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  certain  figure  may  be  represented  accurately 
by  a  series  of  parabolas  is  by  itself  no  proof  that 
it  really  consists  of  these  independent  curves,  any 
more  than  the  existence  of  breaks  can  be  dis- 
proved by  finding  an  artificial  equation  which 
will  bridge  them  over;  the  correctness  of  any 
particular  form  of  representation  can  be  measured 
only  by  the  results  to  which  it  leads,  and  in  this 
respect  the  discontinuous  expressions  would  ap- 
pear to  be  highly  satisfactory.  The  positions  of 
the  breaks  are  not  dependent  on  the  taste  of 
the  draughtsman :  the  figures  examined  seem 
to  split  up  naturally  into  certain  sections  only, 
and  when  drawn  in  these  sections  it  was  found, 
in  some  dozens  of  series  of  experiments,  that  the 
apparent  error  of  the  points  agreed  within  5  or 
10  per  cent,  with  the  known  experimental  error 
(though  in  a  great  number  of  tbo  cases  tbe  true 
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magnitude  of  the  latter  was  not  aecertained  till 
after  the  drawings  were  made),  whereas  drawings 
of  a  similar  character,  but  placing  the  breaks  at 
other  points,  or  drawings  obliterating  the  breaks 
altogether,  represented  the  error  of  the  points  to 
be  far  larger,  often  10  or  100  times  larger,  than 
the  known  experimental  error.  It  must  be  re- 
marked that,  once  the  magnitude  of  the  experi- 
mental error  is  known  with  certainty,  no  draw- 
ing can  be  accepted  unless  it  agrees  closely  with 
it,  and  Pickering  has  devised  a  method  by  which 
the  experimental  error  can  be  accurately  deter- 
mined independently  of  any  considerations  other 
than  the  examination  of  the  final  results  them- 
selves ;  he  has  also  devised  a  means  of  obtaining 
a  numerical  estimate  of  the  acceptability  of  any 
drawing,  by  combining  together  the  various 
factors  which  are  usually  taken  as  affording  a 
criterion  of  acceptability.  Again,  when  sections 
of  increasing  lengths  are  taken,  and  these  are 
represented  by  single  parabolas,  or  bent-lath 
curves,  there  is  little  or  no  increase  in  the  ap- 
parent error  of  the  points  till  the  sections  extend 
beyond  a  point  where  one  of  the  supposed  breaks 
exists,  but  as  soon  as  they  do  so  there  is  a  large 
and  sudden  increase,  indicating  that  some  real 
change  at  the  point  in  question  exists.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  shown  that  in  a  case  where  two  para- 
bolas will  represent  a  series  of  results  perfectly,  a 
single  parabola  will  not  do  so,  even  if  it  contain 
as  many  constants  as  the  two  parabolas  together 
contain.  The  strongest  argument,  however,  in 
favour  of  the  reality  of  these  breaks  is  that  the 
various  properties  of  any  series  of  solutions,  al- 
though they  form  figures  differing  from  each  other 
widely  in  general  form,  are  yet  all  thoroughly 
concordant  as  to  the  positions  at  which  the 
breaks  occur.  The  properties  of  sulphuric  acid 
which  were  investigated  were  the  densities  at 
four  temperatures  and  the  contraction  on  mixing 
deduced  from  themi  the  heat  of  dissolution,  the 
thermal  expansion,  the  electric  conductivity 
(Eohlrausch's  values),  and  the  thermal  capacity; 
subsequently  also  the  freezing-points  and  van 
der  Willigen's  values  for  the  refractive  indices 
were  investigated.  Ferkin  also  found  indications 
of  two  of  the  breaks  in  his  determinations  of  the 
magnetic  rotations,  and  still  more  recently  F^ry 
has  recognised  some  other  of  the  breaks  in  his 
own  measurements  of  refractive  indices.  Three 
different  properties  were  also  examined  by  Picker- 
ing in  the  case  of  calcium  chloride  and  nitrate, 
and  were  found  to  show  a  similar  concordance. 
That  the  breaks  are  really  due  to,  and  indi- 
cate the  presence  of,  compounds  in  solution  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  not  only  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  but  also  in  many  others  where 
other  solvents  besides  water  were  used,  they 
always  occur  at  points  which  correspond  within 
small  limits  with  definite  molecular  proportions 
— wherever,  that  is  to  say,  the  proportion  of  sub- 
stance to  solvent  is  sufficiently  simple  to  permit 
of  any  conclusions  at  all  being  drawn  in  the 
matter.  Further  evidence  on  this  point  was  also 
afforded  from  a  study  of  the  freezing-points  of 
fourteen  of  the  alkyl  amines,  where,  with  one  ex- 
ception, hydrates  of  the  very  compositions  indi- 
cated by  breaks  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  amines 
were  isolated  in  the  crystalline  conditioii  in  the 
case  of  the  others.  Finally,  as  a  more  striking, 
though  perhaps  not  more  cogent,  argument,  we 


have  the  isolation  in  the  crystalline  condition  of 
no  less  than  six  new  hydrates,  the  existence  of 
which  had  been  foreshadowed  in  the  properties 
(chiefly  densities)  of  the  solutions— namely, 
n^SO^AKfl,  HBr.SH^O,  HBr.411,0,  HC1.3H.,0, 
HNOj-HjO,  and  HNOs-SH^O— the  last  three  being 
especially  conspicuous  examples,  for  the  only 
marked  breaks  which  the  densities  showed 
coincided  with  the  only  hydrates  which  were 
subsequently  isolated. 

Two  important  features  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  above-mentioned  work  on  sul- 
phuric acid  should  be  mentioned:  firstly,  the 
large  number  (18-20)  of  hydrates  of  which  in- 
dications were  obtained ;  secondly,  the  complex  ■ 
nature  of  hydrates  in  very  dilute  solutions.  Any 
improbability  which  might  be  considered  to 
attach  to  the  former  conclusion  (the  ugh,  ia 
reality,  no  data  exist  on  which  to  found  any 
estimate  of  the  probabilities  in  such  a  case)  ja 
removed  by  the  fact  that  a  still  larger  number  of 
hydrates  (vihen  equal  ranges  of  concentration  are 
compared)  have  been  isolated  in  the  crystalline 
condition  from  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide. 
The  complexity  of  the  hydrates  indicated  ex- 
tends up  to  compounds  with  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  molecules  of  the  solvent,  but,  with 
the  explanation  to  be  mentioned  below  as  to 
their  possible  constitution,  these  hydrates  can 
scarcely  be  branded  as  improbable ;  at  any  rate, 
the  breaks  which  indicate  their  existence  appear 
to  be  precisely  similar  in  nature  to  those  which 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  simpler  hydrates. 
Pickering  has  investigated  the  freezing-points  of 
many  dilute  solutions  besides  those  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  has  found  that  nearly  all  of  them  show 
indications  of  similar  changes,  and  those  recog- 
nised in  the  cases  of  sodium  chloride  and  sulphuric 
acid  have  received  further  confirmation  from  a 
series  of  results  made  by  H,  Jones  ;  a  confirma- 
tion of  special  importance,  since  Jones's  deter- 
minations were  made  with  the  view  of  disproving 
the  existence  of  breaks.'  Complex  hydrates, 
though  of  a  comparatively  small  degree  of  com- 
plexity, would  appear  to  exist  in  regions  other 
than  those  of  very  dilute  solutions;  two  such 
were  indicated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
monohydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  similar 
one,  perhaps  another  also,  has  been  isolated  in 
the  case  of  soda.  These  are  probably  compounds 
of  two  different  hydrates. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  changes  of 
curvature  here  described  need  not  necessarily 
be  absolutely  abrupt.  On  the  strength  of  ex-° 
perimental  evidence  only,  where  experimental 
error  necessarily  exists,  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  abruptness  of  any  change, 
and  no  satisfactory  mathematical  theory  has  yet 
been  formulated  to  lead  to  any  views  on  the 
subject.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  that  com- 
paratively abrupt  changes  exist.  Nor  should  it 
be  expected  that  these  changes  would  necessarily 
be  of  a  very  marked  character,  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  factors  determining  the  properties 
of  solutions  must  be  of  a  purely  physical  or  even 
mechanical  character ;  the  densities  of  sulphuric 
acid  solutions,  for  instance,  must  rise  more  or 
less  gradually  from  1  to  1*85,  and  it  is  only  in 

'  It  should  be  noted  that  Jones  himself  asserts  that  liia 
results  entirely  disprove  Fiokering'a  *  breaks  *  (v.  £.  26, 647. 

1633).— M.  M.  r,. ::. 
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the  variations  from  the  '  more '  to  the  '  less ' 
that  we  can  expect  to  find  evidence  of  inter- 
mediate compounds. 

Application  of  the  hydrate  theory  to  explain 
the  properties  of  dilute  solutions.  Diversity  and 
irregularity  are  some  of  the  most  marked  features 
of  the  properties  of  concentrated  solutions,  and 
though  in  dilute  solutions  these  irregularities 
are  much  less  conspicuous  (as,  indeed,  we  should 
expect  them  to  be  when  tlie  hydrates  present 
become  excessively  complex  and,  consequently, 
excessively  unstable),  they  are  still  recognisable, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  most  extreme  dilution, 
where  the  experimental  error  amounts  to  a  large 
fraction  of  the  total  quantities  measured,  that 
the  results  can  be  expressed  within  the  limits  of 
this  error  as  an  apparently  regular  function  of 
the  concentration.  It  may  safely  be  stated  that 
any  purely  physical  theory  which  confines  itself 
^  to  regions  of  extreme  dilution,  and  yrhich  ignores 
some  of  the  most  marked  features  of  dissolution, 
as  weU  as  the  mass  of  direct  evidence  showing 
the  existence  of  compounds  in  solution,  cannot 
be  accepted  as  a  complete  theory ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  the  hydrate  theory  of  solutions 
be  accepted  as  satisfactory  unless  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  two  main 
characteristics  of  weak  solutions— the  apparent 
quasi'-gaseous  independence  of  the  dissolved 
substance  in  dilute  solutions,  and  the  approxi- 
mately accurate  results  which  are  obtained  when 
calculations  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
electrolytes  in  dilute  solutions  are  dissociated 
into  their  ions.  However  important  the  ser- 
vice rendered  to  science  by  the  gaseous  and 
dissociation  theories  of  solution,  there  are  many 
fundamental  objections  which  miUtate  against 
their  universal  acceptation.  They  offer  no  satis- 
factory explanation  of  why  substances  dissolve 
at  all,  and  still  less  why  water  alone,  of  all 
ordinary  solvents,  should  resolve  salts,  &a.  into 
their  ions.  These  ions  are  represented  to  be 
atoms  charged  with  enormous  electric  charges, 
but  no  explanation  is  given  of  the  origin  of  these 
charges,  or  of  the  peculiarities  which  they  are 
supposed  to  exhibit ;  two  atoms  oppositely  elec- 
trified are  represented  as  being  less  combined 
than  when  hot  charged  at  all;  the  charged 
atoms  are  represented  as  swimming  about  in  the 
water  without  decomposing  it,  and  without 
giving  up  their  charges  to  their  oppositely  electri- 
fied companions,  although  they  can  part  readily 
with  them  to  an  electrode ;  and  to  explain  the 
thermal  phenomena  of  solution,  it  has  to  be 
boldly  assumed  that  the  decomposition  of  mole- 
cules (elementary  or  composite)  into  charged 
atoms  often  evolves  a  considerable  amount  of 
heat,  and  consequently  that  the  charging  of  an 
ordinary  atom  must  be  a  process  which  evolves 
heat  also.  The  only  crucial  experiment  which 
has  so  far  not  been  susceptible  of  an  opposite 
interpretation  seems  to  disprove  any  real  dis- 
sociation of  electrolytes.  The  lowering  of  the 
freezing-point  of  a  solvent  is"  accepted  as  afford- 
ing a  measure  of  the  number  of  acting  units 
(molecules  or  ions)  in  any  substance  added  |io 
it,  and  when,  for  instance,  to  some  acetic  acid 
a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  the 
depression  produced  proves  that  the  latter  con- 
tains fewer  acting  uiiits  than  the  water  and  sul- 
phuric acid  4p  separately,  instead  of  more,  as 


would  be  the  case  if  the  sulphuric  acid  molecules 
had  to  be  split  up  into  independent  ions. 

In  a  paper  in  the  Berichte,  Pickering  has 
offered  an  explanation  of  the  behaviour  of  dilute 
solutions  based,  on  the  hydrate  theory  and  on 
the  views  held  by  him  as  to  residual  affinity. 
The  explanation  may  be  rendered  more  in- 
telligible by  representing  chemical  attraction,  as 
we  represent  electrical  attraction,  to  be  due  to 
'charges'  on  the  surfaces  of  the  attracting 
matter,  but  inalienable  from  the  matter,  owing 
to  a  repulsive  force  between  the  atoms  similar 
to  that  which  produces  elasticity  preventing  the 
atoms  ever  coming  close  enough  together  to 
allow  of  the  charges  combining.  The  charges 
are  represented  as  being  always  self -attracting. 
Each  atom  possesses  one  or  more  unit  affinity- 
charge  according  as  it  is  a  monad  or  a  polyad : 
with  a  free  atom  the  charge  would  be  uniformly 
distributed  over  its  surface,  whereas  when  two 
atoms  are  combined  the  greater  part  of  the 
charges  would  be  drawn  to  those  sides  of  the 
atoms  facing  each  other ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
electric  charges,  a  certain  amount  would  still  be 
left  on  the  further  sides  capable  of  acting  on,  and 
being  acted  on  by,  other  atoms  or  molecules  in 
like  condition,  this  residue,  or  unbound  charge, 
forming  what  appears  as  residual  affinity.  As 
in  the  case  of  electrical  charges,  the  nature  of 
the  matter  composing  different  atoms  will  cause 
different  degrees  of  mobility  in  the  charges  on 
their  surfaces,  and  hence  different  pairs  of  atoms 
will  be  held  together  with  different  degrees  of. 
firmness,  and  different  molecules  will  exhibit 
different  amounts  of  residual  affinity.  When  a 
molecule  A  B,  possessing  a  certain  amount  of 
residual  affinity,  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
other  molecules  CD  possessing  residual  affinity 
also,  the  two  residual  charges  will  react  on  each 
other  and  increase  the  amount  of  the  charges  on 
the  external  portions  of  the  molecules,  leaving  a 
smaller  amount  of  charge  on  the  portions  of  A 
and  B  which  face  each  other  ;  in  the  same  way 
the  charge  on  C  will  be  partially  withdrawn 
from  the  surface  facing  D,  and  will  be  able  to 
retain  a  smaller  amount  of  D's  charge  on  the 
portion  of  D  which  is  next  to  it,  so  that  D  will 
exhibit  more  residual  affinity  than  formerly, 
and  will  be  able  to  react  in  a  similar  manner 
on  its  neighbours,  C  D'.  Thus,  by  a  process  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  electric  induction,  the 
number  of  molecules  of  0  D  which  are  acted  on 
by,  and  are  more  or  less  combined  with,  A  B 
may  be  very  large,  and  far  greater  than  the 
number  which  are  capable  of  coming  into  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  existence  of  the  very 
complex  hydrates  which  have  been  recognised  in 
dilute  solutions  is  thus  easily  explicable.  It  is 
evident  that  a  molecule  when  thus  surrounded 
by,  and  combined  with,  a  large  number  of 
solvent  molecules  will  be  attracted  equally  in 
every  direction,  and  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
force  exerted  on  it  by  each  individual  solvent 
molecule  must  be  very  small,  it  will  be  able  to 
move  easily  in  any  direction,  especially  as  any 
of  the  solvent  molecules  from  which  it  parts 
during  the  process  will  have  their  places 
supplied  at  once  by  other  similar  molecules,  of 
which,  owing  to  continuous  dissociation  and  re- 
combination, there  is  an  abundant  supply  in  the 
liquid.    Tbtts,  into  whatever  new  positipu  the 
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central  molecnie  moves,  the  status  gm  ante  is 
immediately  reproduced,  and,  consequently,  the 
molecule  will  move  almost  unfettered  by  the 
presence  of  the  solvent,  and  will  act  almost  as 
if  it  were  in  the  gaseous  state.  We  thus  obtain 
at  once  an  explanation  of  why  the  application  of 
the  ordinary  gaseous  laws  to  dilute  solutions 
•yields  very  nearly  true  results  ;  we  should, 
indeed,  expect  that  they  would  not  be  absolutely 
true,  for  certain  definite  numbers  of  solvent 
molecules  would  be  capable  of  a  more  symmetri- 
cal arrangement  about  the  central  molecule  than 
others,  and  such  arrangements  (definite  hydrates) 
would  be  more  stable  than  others,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  form  them  might  have  an  appreciable 
effect  on  the  regularity  of  the  results:  small 
irregularities  of  this  sort  are  exactly  what  we 
find  in  the  case  of  those  dilute  solutions  which 
have  been  fully  examined. 
>  It  is  obvious  that  as  the  quasi-gaseous  free- 
dom of  the  molecule  is  dependent  on  its  being 
combined  with  the  solvent,  this  freedom  obtains 
only  so  long  as  the  molecnie  remains  within 
the  solvent,  and  would  not  admit  of  the  possi- 
bility of  its  leaving  the  liquid,  or  of  exerting 
an  external  gaseous  pressure;  for  the  same 
reason  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  pass 
through  any  crevice  so  small  as  not  to  allow  it 
to  retain  as  many  solvent  molecules  as  it  was 
combined  with  in  the  solution.  This  gives  us 
an  explanation  of  the  action  of  semipermeable 
diaphragms  and  aU  the  phenomena  of  osmotiO 
pressure;  it,  moreover,  removes  a  difficulty  which 
must  be  experienced  in  accepting  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  supporters  of  the  physical 
theory  of  the  action  of  these  diaphragms — why 
it  is  that  the  water  molecules  (which  are  ad- 
mittedly combined  in  great  part  into  complex 
aggregates)  can  so  easily  pass  through  interstices 
which  are  impervious  to  what  are  held  to  be  the 
single  free  molecules  and  ions  of  the  dissolved 
substance.  Direct  experiment  would  seem  to 
decide  conclusively  in  favour  of  the  explanation 
of  osmotic  pressure  given  above,  for,  when  a 
suitable  solution  in  a  porous  pot  is  immersed  in 
either  of  the  substances  which  compose  the 
solution,  osmosis  through  the  pot  towards  the 
solution  occurs  in  both  cases,  showing  that 
osmotic  pressure  is  not  due  to  the  impermeability 
of  the  pot  to  either  of  the  constituents  of  the 
solution,  but  to  its  impermeability  to  the  solution 
as  a  whole. 

In  a  case  where  the  atoms  of  the  dissolved 
molecule  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of 
residual  affinity,  the  action  and  reaction  between 
them  and  the  solvent  molecules  would,  in  every 
respect,  be  proportionally  great,  and,  con- 
sequently, those  portions  of  the  whole  charges 
which  are  utilised  in  uniting  the  component 
atoms  of  the  dissolved  substance  would  be  re- 
duced, and,  in  extreme  cases,  might  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  possible  limits — that  is,  till  the 
amount  of  affinity  utilised  in  holding  them 
together  was  equal  to  that  utilised  in  attaching 
them  to  the  solvent  molecules,  in  which  case 
there  would  be  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
affinity  charges  over  the  atoms.  The  atoms 
composing  a  molecule  in  such  a  condition  would 
have  a  great  amount  of  freedom  of  motion  within 
the  molecule ;  being  attracted  equally  in  all 
directions,  they  wpuld  be  at  liberty  to  start  tp 


move  in  any  direction,  and  their  movementi 
might  attain  considerable  amplitude  under 
suitable  conditions  as  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
forces  between  them  varied  with  the  distance ; 
for  to  explain  the  apparent  independence  of  the 
atoms,  and  therefore  the  abnormal  osmotio 
pressure  of  a  salt  molecule, '  it  only  requires,' 
according  to  Fitzgerald, '  the  space  within  which 
[the  atoms]  are  bombarding  about  to  be  small 
compared  with  the  space  rate  of  variation  of 
the  force  between  [them].'  The  atoms  of  the 
two  molecules  in  such  a  condition  would  ob- 
viously change  partners  very  readily  during 
collision,  and  this  gives  us  an  explanation  of 
why  such  an  interchange  does  take  place  when 
two  different  salts,  &o.,  are  mixed.  This  ready 
exchange,  moreover,  would  take  place  con- 
tinuously, and  in  a  definite  direction,  under  the 
influence  of  any  external  force,  such  as  a  charged 
electrode,  a  Grothuss'  chain  being  formed,  and^ 
we  should  consequently  expect  to  find  that  sub- 
stances in  this  condition — Le,  those  which  give 
abnormally  large  osmotic  pressures — were  elec- 
trolytes ;  this  is  so :  and  since,  moreover,  the 
amount  of  electrolysis  occurring  in  a  given  time 
under  a  given  force  would  be  proportional  to 
the  number  of  molecules  in  the  condition  postu- 
lated, it  follows  that  this  number — and,  there- 
fore, the  osmotic  pressure — could  be  calculated, 
at  any  rate  approximately,  from  the  conductivity. 
In  short,  whatever  calculations  hold  good  on  the 
assumption  that  the  atoms  in  the  molecules  are 
absolutely  independent  will  also  hold  good  if 
they  are  assumed  to  be  in  the  pecuhar  condition 
of  combination  here  described — a  condition  which 
Is  brought  about  by  their  great  tendency  \o 
combine  with  the  solvent,  and  not  by  a  tendency 
to  part  company  for  no  assignable  reason.  On 
the  present  view  also  it  is  possible  to  understand 
why  it  is  that  salts  and  acids  are  generally 
electrolytes,  and  why  water  is  the  solvent  which 
makes  them  electrolytes,  for  both  salts  and  water 
are  composed  of  elements  which  have  a  strong 
attraction  for  elements, of  an  opposite  character, 
and  in  such  a  case  the  residual  affinity  of  both 
the  elements  (basylous  and  chlorous)  constitu- 
ting the  salt  would  be  acted  on  by  that  of  the 
two  opposite  elements  constituting  the  water, 
and  we  would  get  an  amount  of  mutual  reaction 
which  would  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  other 
substances. 

The  memoirs  referred  to  in  this  article  are ; 
Berthelot,  Mic.  Chim.  1,  394  ;  2, 142  ;  Thomsen, 
Thermochem.  Untersuch.  3,  J.-216 ;  MendeUeff, 
The  Investigation  oj  Aqueous  Solutions  according 
to  their  Specific  Gravities  (1887) ;  also  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Chemistry ;  and  C.  J.  52,  779 ;  Eooze- 
boom,  Z.  P.  G.  10,  477 ;  F4ry,  C.  B.  115, 1309 ; 
Van  der  Waals,  Z.  P.  C.  8,  214;  Perkin,  C.  J. 
63,  70 ;  Jones,  Z.  P.  C.  11,  112,  536 ;  12,  623 ; 
Pickering,  0.  J.  53, 865 ;  55, 14 ;  57,.  16, 331 ;  68, 
99, 141, 486, 890, 998 ;  P.  M.  [5]  29, 427  ;  80, 400 ; 
82, 20, 90, 478 ;  33, 132, 436 ;  34, 35 ;  85, 127  ;  36, 
111 ;  if.  P.  C.  6, 10 ;  B.  24, 277, 1579, 3817,  8328, 
3629 ;  25,  1099,  1314,  1589,  1854,  2011,  2518, 
8434  ;  26, 277, 1221, 1977, 2307, 2766 ;  27, 30,  67 ; 
0.  N.  57, 116 ;  63,  290, 305 ;  64, 1, 811.    S.  U.  P. 

SONNENSCHEIN'S  BEAGENI.  Prepared 
by  adding  phosphoric  acid  to  a  warm  solution 
of  ammonium  molybdate  in  nitric  acid,  boiling 
the  pp.  ir.th  :^z"t,  :;--'"  *;  r'cr'"?,T  H"    ».>o.<n_ 
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tating  to  dryness,  and  dissolving  in  10  p.o.  nitrio 
acid  {A.  104,  45).  This  reagent  gives  yellow 
pps.  with  alkaloids. 

SOPHOBIH.  S.  -009  in  the  cold ;  '5  at  100°. 
S.  (alcohol)  '3  in  the  cold ;  7  at  78°.  Obtained 
firom  Chinese  yellow  berries,  the  undeveloped 
flower  buds  of  Sophora  japonica  (Stein,  J.pr.  58, 
399 ;  85,  351 ;  88,  280 ;  Spiess  a.  Sostmann,  J. 
1865,  587 ;  Porster,  B.  15,  216).  Decomposed 
by  boiling  dilute  HLjSO,  into  isodulcite  and 
yellow  Bophoretin,  which  resembles  queroetin. 

SOFHOSmE.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from 
the  pods  of  Sophora  speciosa  (Wood,  Ph.  [3]  8, 
1047).  Liquid,  forming  a  crystalline  hydro- 
chloride, which  gives  a  deep-red  colour  with 
PeOl,.  Poisonous.  A  poisonous  alkaloid  may 
also  be  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Sophora  to- 
mentosa  (Greshoft,  B.  23,  3539). 

SOEBIC  ACID  CeHgOj  i.e. 
CH3.CH:CH.CH:CH.C0jH.  Mol.  w.  112. 
[134-5°].  (228°).  H.C.  730,000  (Ossipoff,  J.  iJ. 
20, 650).  Seat  of  neutralisation :  Gal  a.  Werner, 
Bl.  [2]  46,  802).  Occurs  in  the  juice  of  unripe 
mountain-ash  berries  (Hofmann,  C.  J.  12,  43 ; 
A.  110,  129).  The  juice  is  partially  neutral- 
ised with  milk  of  lime,  decanted  from  acid  cal- 
cium malate,  and  distilled  after  addition  of 
H2SO4.  Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol),  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  m.  sol.  hot  water,  volatile 
with  steam.  Partially  decomposed  on  distilla- 
tion (Barringer  a.  Fittig,  A.  161,  307).  Has  no 
odour.  Br  in  OS^  forms  tetra-bromo-hexoio 
acid  [179°]  and  di-bromo-hexenoic  acid  [90°-95°]. 
Puming  HBr  forms  di-bromo-hexoic  acid  [68^ 
(Stahl,  B.  9, 120).  Very  dUute  alkaline  KMnO^ 
at  4°  gives  aldehyde,  racemio  acid,  oxalic  acid, 
and  CO2  (Doebner,  B.  23,  2376).  Sodium-amal- 
gam forms  hydrosorbio  acid. 

Salts.— BaA'j.  —  CaA'^ :  silvery  scales.  — 
AgA' :  white  crystalline  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA:    (195-5°).    Liquid. 

Chloride  ObH,001.  Converted  by  NH,  and 
aniline  into  crystalline  CsH,O.NH,  and 
CoHjO-NHPh  respectively- 

Hydrosorbic  acid  v.  Hexenoio  acid. 

Isosorbic  acid  v.  Hbxinoic  acid. 

Reference. — Oxy-soebic  acid. 

SOEBIKOSE  C,H,  A  »•«• 
CHj(0H).(CH.0H)3.C0.CHj0H(?).  S.G.  ^  1-654. 
[a]j=-47°  at  7°.  S.  200.  An  unfermentable 
sugar  obtained  from  the  fermented  juice  of 
mountain-ash  berries  (Pelouze,  A.  Ch.  [3]  35, 
292  ;  Byschl,  J.  1854,  664  ;  Delffs,  0.  N.  24,  75). 
The  juice  is  left  to  stand  for  a  year,  and  then 
filtered  and  evaporated.  Trimetric  crystals,  as 
sweet  as  cane  sugar.  Lasvorotatory.  Y.  e.  soL 
water,  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Porms  with  NaOl  a 
compound  orystalliEing  in  cubes.  Its  aqueous 
solution  dissolves  CaO,  PbO,  and  Cu(0H)2.  Kot 
attacked  by  Br.  Yields  tri-oxy-glutaric  acid  on 
oxidation  by  HNO,  (Kiliani  a.  Scheibler,  B.  21, 
3276),  but  no  mucic  or  saccharic  acid  (Tollens, 
A.  249,  222).  HTAq  and  P  yield  hexyl  iodide. 
Eeduoed  by  sodium -amalgam  to  sorbite  (Vincent 
a.  Delachanal,  C.  B.  Ill,  '52).  Not  turned 
brown  by  hot  alkalis.  Beduces  Pehling's  solu- 
tion. Bromine  water  yields  glycoUic  acid 
(Hlasiwetz  a.  Habermann,  A.  155,  120).  On 
heating  sorbinose  (1  pt.)  on  the  water-bath  with 
a  solution  of  phenyl-hydrazine  hydrochloride 
(2  j.ts..5  isi  NbOAv  (8  pts.)  in  ^ater  (10  yts.)  it 


yields  the  osazone  C,gl3^^fl^  [164°],  which 
crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  si.  sol.  hot  water, 
V.  Bol.  alcohol,  V.  si.  sol.  ether  (Fischer,  B.  17, 
582 ;  20,  827). 

SOEBITANNIC  ACID.  Obtained  from  the 
berries  of  Sorbus  aucuparia  (Vincent  a.  Dela- 
chanal, Bl.  [-2]  47,  492).  Gives  a  yellow  colour 
with  alkalis ;  reduces  silver  salts  in  the  cold ;  is 
not  ppd.  by  alum  or  gelatin.  Potash-fusion 
forms  protooateohuic  acid  and  phloroglucin. 

SORBITE  C„H„Oe.  Mol.  w.  182.  [111°]. 
["Id  =  — 1-73°.  Occurs  in  mountain-ash  berries 
(Boussingault,  A.  Ch.  [4]  26,  376) ;  in  plums, 
cherries,  and  the  fruits  of  nearly  all  the  Rosacea 
(Vincent  a.  Delachanal,  O.  R.  108,  147 ;  109, 
678 ;  111,  62).  Formed  on  reduction  of  sorbin 
and  of  2-gnlose  (Fischer  a.  Stahel,  B.  24,  2144), 
Formed  also,  as  well  as  mannite,  by  reducing 
glucose  (dextrose)  with  sodium-amalgam  in  the 
cold  (E.  Fischer,  B.  23,  3684 ;  Meunier,  C.  R. 
Ill,  49).  Pearly  crystals  (containing  ^aq). 
Melts  at  75°  when  hydrated.  V.  sol.  water  and 
hot  alcohol.  Neither  ferments  with  yeast  nor 
reduces  Pehling's  solution.  Lsevorotatory, 
becomes  dextrorotatory  on  addition  of  sodium 
borate  (Vincent  a.  Delachanal,  G.  R.  108,  354). 
HIAq  yields  (j8)-hexyl  iodide  (Hitzemann  a. 
Tollens,  B.  22,  1048).  Boiling  with  ACjO  and 
some  ZnCL;  forms  a  hexa-acetyl  derivative. 
Benzoic  aldehyde  and  a  little  hydrogen  chloride 
give  C5H,305(C,H50),  crystalUsing  in  rectangular 
prisms  [0.  175°] ;  if  more  acid  is  present  the 
insoluble  compound  C„H,204(C,H,0)j  [162°]  is 
formed  (Meunier,  C.  B.  108,  148;  110,  577; 
A.  Ch.  [6]  22,  423).  In  like  manner  valeric 
aldehyde  .  and  EClAq  form,  on  shaking, 
C^,204(CjHgO)2,  crystallising  in  prisms,  sol, 
alcohol  and  ether.  Sorbite  may  be  oxidised  to 
glucose  by  heating  in  sealed  tubes  with  bromine- 
water  at  60°  and  treating  the  product  with  Pb 
and  PbO  (Vincent  a.  Delachanal,  C.  B.  HI,  53). 

SORDIDIN  C„H,aO,.  [180°].  A  neutral 
crystallisable  substance  occurring  in  the  lichen 
Zeora  sordida  (Paterno,  J.  1875,  863).  Insol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

SPAETEllTE  OisHj^j.  Mol.  w.  234.  (311° 
at  723  mm.)  (Bamberger,  A.  235,  368).  [o]n 
=  -14-6°  at  26°  (Bernheimer,  Q.  13,  451). 
Occurs  in  the  common  broom,  Spartium  scopa- 
rium  (Stenhouse,  A.  78,  1 ;  Mills,  C.  J.  15,  1). 
Prepared  by  extracting  the  plant  with  water 
acidulated  with  E2SO4,  evaporating,  and  distil- 
ling with  NaOHAq.  The  distillate  is  acidified 
by  ECl ;  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the  residue 
distilled  with  solid  KOH.  The  base  is  finally 
rectified  over  sodium.  Heavy  oil,  with  peculiar 
odour  and  bitter  taste,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
insol.  benzene  and  Ugroiin  (HoudS,  Fr.  25,  568). 
Lsevorotatory.  Turns  brown  in  air.  Alkaline 
in  reaction.    Narcotic  poison. 

Reactions. — 1.  Yields  (7)-methyl-pyridine  on 
distillation  with  lime  (Ahrens,  B,  21,  826). — 2 
HIAq  at  200°  yields  Mel  and  Oi.HjjNj  (276°), 
which  forms  a  platinochloride  [230°],  an  auro- 
chloride  [157°],  and  a  nitrosamine. — 3.  On  pass- 
ing the  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube  it  gives 
pyridine,  (7)-methyl-pyridine,  C^H,,  propylene, 
NHj,  HCy,  and  other  bodies. — 4.  H,0,  forms  a 
base  OisHjjNjOij. 

Salts.— The  hydrochloride  is  amor- 
phous.—B"HjPtCl,  2aq.  Decomposed  by  boiling 
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water  (Oeohsner  l)e  Coninok,  BZ.  [2]  45, 131). — 
B"2HAuCl4.  Decomposed  by  boiling  water. — 
B"HI :  tables,  m.  sol.  cold  water.— B'^jZiiI,.— 
B"!, :  green  needles  (from  alcohol),  insol.  cold 
water.— B"H,SO, :  prisms.— B"20,HsNsO,. 

Methylo-iodide  B"MeI.  Trimetrio  plates ; 
o:6:o  =  •899:1:1-601. 

Ethylo-iodide  B"BtI.  Prisms  (from 
water),  v.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol. 
NaOHAq.— B"EtIHI.  Got  by  heating  sparteine 
with  EtI  and  alcohol  at  100°.  Prisms  (from 
cold  alcohol).  Not  coloured  by  alcoholic  potash 
(De  Coninck,  0.  B.  104,  613).  Yields 
B"EtClH01Pt01,. 

Dihydride  OisHjjNj.  (283°).  Got  by  re- 
ducing sparteine  with  tin  and  HGl  (Ahrens,  B. 
20,  2219).  Colourless  oil.— B"HC1:  very  deli- 
quescent needles. — B"H2PtCl5.  Blackens  at 
239°.— B"HAuCl4.  Blackens  at  130°.— Picrate. 
[125°].  Needles,  decomposing  at  215°.— B"HgClj. 

Oxysparteine  C,sa,iNjO.  [84°].  Formed  by 
oxidising  sparteine,  and  extracting  the  solution 
with  chloroform  (Ahrens,  B.  24, 1095  ;  25, 3607). 
White  hygroscopic  needles,  T.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Its  solution  is  strongly  alkaline. 
Reduces  hot  Eehling's  solution. — B"H2Cl2  4aq. 
Needles,v.sol.water.— B'HClaq.— B"jEyPtCle4aq. 
Decomposed  at  209°.— B"H2PtCl5  aq.  Needles : 
decomposed  at  223°.— B"HAuCl4.  —  Mercury 
double  chloride  [58°].  —  B'HBr  2iaq. — 
B'HBrSlaq.-B'HIaq.—B'HNOjaq.— Picrate 
[178°]. 

Met-hyl-iodide  of  oxysparte'ine 
B'Mel.  [193°].— B'MeCl.— B'MeClHClPtClj  aq. 
[229°].  POClaatl50°OQnvertsoxysparteineintoan 
oily  base  OisHaNj  which  yields  0,5H2jNj2HAuCl4 
[161°]. 

Di-oxy-sparteine  CisHjsNjOj-  [129°].  Formed 
by  dissolving  sparteine  in  aqueous  H^Oj  (Ahrens, 
B.  20,  2220 ;  25,  8609).  Prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  benzene,  insol.  ether.  Alka- 
line in  reaction. — B"H2PtCll8.  Blackens  about 
235°.— B'-HAuCl,.  [c.  146°].  Needles.— B"HI. 
[137°].— B'HBr.    [147°].— B'H^HgCl,.    [193°]. 

Tri-oxy-sparteme  OijHjjNjOa.  Formed  by 
action  of  HjOj  on  oxy-spartei'ne.  Crystalline, 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — ^B'jByPtClj  3 Jaq. — 
B'HAnCl,.     [137°]. 

SPECIFIC  CrBATIIY  v.  Densities,  belaiivb, 
vol.  ii.  p.  370. 

SPECIFIC  VOLUMES.  The  molecular 
weights  of  substances  when  divided  by  their 
respective  epeeific  gravities,  taken  under  com- 
parable conditions,  furnish  values  which  have 
been  termed  atomic,  molecular,  or  specific 
volumes.  The  specific  volume  is,  therefore,  the 
space  occupied  by  aggregates  of  atoms,  inclu- 
ding the  interstitial  spaces,  whose  weights  are 
proportional  to  the  molecular  weights  of  the 
substances. 

Objection  has  been  raised  against  the  term 
'  specific  volume '  on  the  ground  that,  as  specific 
gravity  is  the  weight  of  unit  volume,  specific 
volume  should  by  analogy  be  the  volume  of  unit- 
weight  ;  hence  of  late  years  the  term  '  molecular 
volume '  has  been  preferred.  The  term  '  specific 
volume '  has,  however,  acquired  by  definition  and 
use  a  distinctive  meaning.  The  adoption  of  the 
term  '  molecular  volume '  is  almost  certain  to  be 
attended  with  confusion,  owing  to  the  different 
sense  i^  >rhich  ij;  is  frequently  employed    b^ 


physicists  and  chemists.  The  specific  gravity 
of  solids  and  liquids,  referred  to  water  at  4°,  ia 
the  weight  in  grams  of  the  unit  volume.  If,  then, 
the  molecular  weight  be  expressed  in  grams,  we 
may  define  the  specific  volume  of  a  solid  or 
liquid  substance  as  the  number  of  cubic  centi' 
metres  occupied  by  this  mass. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  hydrogen  as  unity.  It  follows,  then, 
from  the  law  of  Avogadro  that  all  gases  should 
have  the  same  specific  volume.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions  to  the  universal  truth  of  this 
statement  arising  from  so-called  abnormal  vapour 
densities,  but  the  specific  volumes  of  the  excep- 
tional sulastances  stand  in  the  same  simple  rela- 
tion to  the  normal  value  that  their  inoleoular 
weights  stand  to  what  analogy  would  indicate 
as  the  normal  molecular  weight. 

Inasmuch  as  the  specific  gravity  of  a  sub- 
stance is  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
heat,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  determine  this 
constant  under  comparable  conditions  of  tem- 
perature— that  is,  at  temperatures  at  which  heat 
may  be  supposed  to  exercise  the  same  effect  on 
the  substance.  In  the  case  of  liquids  Schroder 
suggested  that  temperatures  at  which  the  vapour 
pressures  of  the  various  liquids  are  the  same— as, 
for  example,,  theirboiling-points under  a  standard 
atmosphere—  should  be  regarded  as  comparable. 

In  the  case  of  solids  the  effect  of  temperature 
is  of  course  much  less  marked,  and  hence  the 
specific  gravity  of  these  substances  is  usually 
taken  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air. 

Specific  volumes  of  solids. 

The  first  attempt  to  trace  relationships  be- 
tween the  chemical  nature  of  substances  and 
their  equivalent  volumes  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  Le  Boyer  and  Dumas  in  1821  (J, 
Ph.  92,  408).  They  sought  to  determine  the 
equivalent  volumes  of  the  elements  by  dividing 
their  atomic  weights  by  their  respective  specific 
gravities,  the  values  so  obtained  being  termed  by 
them  atomic  volumes.  They  were  led  to  infer 
that  these  volumes  formed  an  arithmetical  series — 
a  supposition  which  was  hardly  warranted  by  the 
facts  then  known,  and  which  has  since  been  com- 
pletely disproved  by  more  accurate  observations. 
This  idea  of  combination  among  solids  in  definite 
volumetric  proportion  was  further  developed  in 
1824  by  W.  Herapath  (P.  M.,  Nov.  1824),  who 
sought  to  prove  that  the  volume  of  the  oxygen 
in  a  metallic  oxide  bears  a  simple  ratio  to  that 
of  the  metal  with  which  it  is  combined.  Almost 
simultaneously  the  same  problem  was  attacked  by 
Earsten  {S.  65,  394),  and  subsequently,  in  1830, 
by  Boullay,  but  with  no  definite  general  result. 

AmmermfiUer,  however,  in  1840,  concluded 
(P.  49,  341 ;  50,  406)  that  the  specific  volumes 
of  compounds  containing  the  same  elements  in 
different  proportions  are  either  identical  or  stand 
to  one  another  in  rational  proportions.  Fersoz 
in  his  '  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Molecular 
Chemistry,'  recognised  that  equivalent  amounts 
of  many  bodies  of  analogous  composition  occupy 
the  same  volume,  and  he  inferred  that  the 
specific  volumes  of  all  substances  are  multiples 
of  one  and  the  same  number,  a  conclusion  also 
drawn  by  Le  Boyer  and  Dumas,  but  which  ia 
not  supported  by  facts. 
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ieiaae  general  formnlas  from  whioli  he  was  able 
to  calculate  the  specific  gravities  of  certain  oxides 
and  haloid  salts,  with  results  which  showed,  in 
general,  a  fair  agreement  with  the  observed 
values.  In  the  same  manner  he  calculated  for- 
mulsB  for  other  anhydrous  salts — such  as  sul- 
phates, carbonates,  and  nitrates — on  the  suppo- 
sition that  such  salts  consist  of  combinations  of 
oxides  and  acids,  or  that  they  are  made  up  of  a 
'  radicle,  acid  pliia  oxygen.  By  means  of  these 
formulsB  he  inferred  that  it  is  possible  to  draw 
conclusions  concerning  the  specific  gravity  of 
metals  for  which  this  constant  is  unknown. 
Eopp,  in  this  memoir,  used  the  term  specific 
Volume  for  the  first  time,  and  he  defined  it  as  the 
molecular  weight  {Mischimgsgewicht)  of  a  sub- 
stance divided  by  its  specific  gravity.  He  found 
that  the  specific  volumes  of  similarly  reactive 
elements— as,  for  example,  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  ;  tungsten,  molybdenum,  chromium, 
iron,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  &o. — are  equal 
Or  nearly  equal.  In  other  cases— as  silver 
and  gold,  potassium  and  sodium — the  specific 
volumes  stand  to  each  other  in  simple  relations. 
Elements  which,  like  barium  and  strontium, 
form  isomorphous  compounds  have  the  same 
specific  volume.  Strictly  speaking,  this  law  can 
hold  only  for  those  substances  which  are  per- 
perfectly  isomorphous.  The  more  nearly  the 
crystalline  forms  of  isomorphous  substances  are 
identical,  the  more  nearly  will  their  specific 
volumes  be  the  same.  This  is  made  evident  by 
a  comparison  of  the  axial  ratios  of  ivitherite, 
strontianite,  arragonite,  and  cerussite ;  and  also  of 
the  carbonates  of  zinc  and  magnesium  {mesiiene), 
the  carbonates  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  dolo- 
mite and  calc-spar.  It  is  seen  that  there  is  a 
direct  comparison  m  the  case  of  the  latter  com- 
pounds between  the  length  of  the  principal  axis 
a  and  the  specific  volume  V,  such  that  a*"i^ 
=  0-0127671Y,  from  which  it  is  possible,  of 
course,  to  deduce  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sub- 
stance from  its  crystalline  form.  It  also  f oUowa 
that  an  increase  of  specific  volume  is  occasioned 
by  an  increase  in  the  length  j)t  the  axis  a.  If 
we  heat  one  of  these  crystals  the  density  de- 
creases ;  the  axis  a  must  therefore  increase  in 
length,  while  the  angle  B  becomes  less  obtuse. 
This  fact,  indeed,  was  discovered  by  Mitsoher- 
lich,  who  found  that  the  specific  gravity  of  calo- 
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calo-spar  was  heated  through  100°.  The  specific 
gravity  of  calc-spar  is  2-7220,  when  a  =  0-8544  and 
B  =  105°  5'.'  By  heating  calc-spar  through  100°, 
the  specific  gravity  becomes  2"7167,or  the  specific 
volume  changes  from  36-73  to  36-80.  If  we  de- 
termine the  length  of  the  axis  a  by  means  of 
the  above  formula,  we  find  it  to  be  0-86672,  corre- 
sponding to  an  angle  B  of  104°  57',  or  a  dif- 
ference of  8',  which  closely  agrees  with  that  ac- 
tually observed  by  Mitsoherlich  (P.  M.  [8]  18, 
255).  Schroder  (P.  1840.  553) ,  starting  from  the 
observation  of  AmmermiiUer,  that  equal  volumes 
of  the  two  oxides  of  copper  contain  the  same 
amounts  of  copper  and  multiple  amounts  of 
oxygen,  assumed  that  the  volume  of  the  copper, 
^s  of  the  oxygen,  is  equal  in  the  two  substances, 
but  that  the  amount  of  the  oxygen  in  the  cuprous 
nj<'<io  ofoTirla  to  thai  jn  the  cupric  o^de  as  1  to  2. 


Hence  SchrSder  drew  the  general  conclusion 
that  the  same  element  can  have  different  specific 
volumes  in  different  compounds,  but  that  the 
several  values  for  the  specific  volumes  stand  in 
simple  relations  to  each  other.  He  saw  in  this 
hypothesis  not  only  an  explanation  of  the  con- 
densation which  accompanies  chemical  union, 
but  also  a  rational  basis  for  the  belief  that  the 
specific  volume  of  a  compound  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  specific  volumes  of  its  components. 

Schroder  found  that  if  in  a  series  of  analogous 
bodies,  AO,  BO,  00,  the  specific.volumes  of  which 
are  known,  we  subtract  from  these  values  the 
primitive  atomic  volumes  of  A,  B,  and  C  respec- 
tively, we  obtain  a  constant  remainder.  This  he 
found  to  be  the  case  with  the  oxides  of  lead, 
cadmium,  and  zinc,  and  hence  he  inferred  that 
the  metal  in  these  oxides  retains  its  primitive 
atomic  volume.  Eopp  assumed  that  this  is  equally 
true  of  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  but  with 
the  salts  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline 
earths  this  is  impossible,  as  the  specific  volumes 
of  the  salts  are,  as  a  rule,  smaller  than  the 
primitive  atomic  volumes  of  the  component 
metals.  He  had  consequently  to  assume  for 
these  metals  a  special  atomic  volume,  which 
however,  remains  the  same  in  all  the  salts.  He 
determined  these  values  as  follows:  Suppose 
M  -I-  B  to  be  a  compound  of  a  heavy  metal,  and 
m+B  the  analogous  compound  of  alight  one; 
suppose  A  to  be  the  known  specific  volume  of 
M  +  B,  and  a  that  of  m  +  B,  B  the  primitive 
atomic  volume  of  M,  and  b  that  of  m. 
Then,  M  +  E  =  A, 
and  M=B. 

Therefore  the  atomic  volume  with  which  B  is 
contained  in  the  compound  is  A— B,  say  x. 

It  is  assumed  that  B  retains  its  value  in 
m+B, 

and  since  m  +  'R  =  a, 
and  B  =  a;; 

therefore  b,  i.e.  the  atomic  volume  of  m  =a—x. 
,  Eopp  also  showed  that  the  densities  of  the 
hydrated  oxides,  and  of  a  number  of  hydrated 
salts,  may  be  calculated  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy by  assuming  certain  definite  values  for 
water  in  a  state  of  combination.  It  ought  to  be 
stated,  however,  in  this  connexion,  that  subse- 
quent researches  have  indicated  that  Kopp's 
conclusions  respecting  the  specific  volume  of 
water  of  crystallisation  must  be  slightly  modified. 
Schiff,  many  years  ago,  showed  that  the  mem- 
bers of  certain  classes  of  hydrated  salts  have 
practically  the  same  specific  volume.  Thus,  all 
the  alums  have  a  specific  volume  of  about  277 ; 
double  sulphates  of  the  form  M2M"(SO<)j.6H,0 
have  a  common  volume  of  207 ;  and  all  the 
vitriols— that  is,  salts  of  the  form  M"S04.7H2q— 
whether  isomorphous  or  not,  have  the  specific 
volume  146. 

Thorpe  a.  Watts  (0.  /.  37,  102,  [1880])  have 
shown  that  the  volumes  occupied  by  the  several 
molecules  of  water  vary  with  the  degree  of  hy- 
dration of  the  salt.  In  the  case  of  the  so-called 
magnesian  sulphates,  the  first  molecule  of  water, 
the  constitutional  water,  or  'water  of  haUiydra- 
tion  '  of  Graham,  occupies  considerably  less  bulk 
than  the  remaining  molecules ;  its  mean  relative 
value  is  10-7.  Bach  additional  molecule  ap- 
pears to  occupy  a  gradually  increasing  volume. 
The  diSerenpe  between  the  specifio  volumes  9I 
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the  monohydrate  and  dihydrato  is  13-3 ;  between 
the  volumes  of  the  dihydrate  and  trihydrate 
the  diflerenoe  is  14-5;  between  the' trihydrate 
and  the  tetrahydrate  it  is  15-4 ;  and  between 
the  hexhydrate  and  heptabydrate  it  is  16-2. 
These  observations  are  so  far  in  harmony  with 
Kopp's  general  conclusions  that  in  the  com- 
pounds containing  only  a  small  number  of 
Water  molecules  (1  to  3)  the  specific  volume  of 
the  water  is  12-4  ;  in  others  containing  a  larger 
number  of  molecules  of  water  (2  to  7)  it  is  13-4 ; 
whereas,  in  a  third  class,  containing  the  largest 
number  of  molecules  of  water  (from  3  to  10},  its 
mean  value  is  15-3. 

Specific  volumes  of  liquids. 

Methods.  Thespecific  gravity  of  the  liquid 
at  its  boiling-point  may  be  determined  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  Eamsay  (C.  J.  35,  463 
[1879])  devised  a  simple  method  by  which  the 
weight  of  a  known  volume  of  liquid  at  its 
boiling-point  may  be  directly  ascertained  with 
approximate  accuracy.  The  vessel  containing 
the  liquid  consists  of  a  thin  glass  lemon-shaped 
bulb  of  about  10  c.o.  capacity.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  bulb  is  a  capillary  tube,  bent  into  the 
form  of  a  hook ;  the  lower  end  is  provided  with 
a  similar  hook  of  solid  glass.  The  capacity  of 
the  bulb  is  ascertained  by  weighing  it  full  of 
water  at  a  known  temperature.  The  bulb  is 
filled  with  the  liquid'  to  be  examined,  in  the 
usual  way,  by  warming  and  dipping  the  capillary 
neck  of  the  bulb  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  fill  the  bulb  completely ; 
two  or  three  c.c.  of  the  same  liquid  are  then  in- 
troduced into  the  wide  tube,  and  the  bulb  is  sus- 
pended within  it  by  thin  platinum  wire  attached 
to  a  piece  of  glass  rod  passing  through  a  hole  in 
the  cork.  The  wide  tube  is  then  heated  until  the 
liquid  within  it  boils  violently,  and  it  is  kept  in 
ebullition  so  long  as  liquid  drops  from  the  end 
of  the  capUlary  neck  of  the  bulb.  The  lamp  is 
now  removed,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool. 
When  cold  the  bulb  is  dried  and  weighed.  The 
.specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  given  by  the 
formula 

W 
Bp.gr.  =  j^(O.O0Qig^j^j 

in  which  W  is  the  weight  of  the  liquid ;  W, 
that  of  the  water  filling  the  bulb  at  0°  ;  and  T  the 
temperature  at  which  the  liquid  boils ;  0-00015 
is  an  empirically-determined  co-efficient  re- 
quired in  order  to  make  the  volume  correspond 
with  the  real  volume  at  T. 

A  somewhat  similar  method  of  determining 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  at  its  boiling- 
point  is  described  by  E.  Schiff  (A.  220, 78).  The 
liquid  is  introduced  into  a  fiask  of  about  7  or  8 
c.c.  capacity,  provided  with  a  long  narrow 
neck  on  which  is  a  graduated '  scale.  The 
capacity  of  the  fiask  up  to  the  zero  point  is 
accurately  determined  by  weighing  -with  mer- 
cury, and  the  value  of  the  scale  divisions  in 
fractions  of  a  c.c,  is  also  carefully  estimated. 
The  fiask  is  then  suspended  in  the  boiling  tube ; 
a  few  c.c.  of  the  liquid  under  investigation  are 
placed  in  );his  tube  and  heated  to  boiling.  After 
a  few  minutes  the  position  of  the  liquid  in  the 
.  graduated  neck  is  noted,  and  the  flask  is  with- 
drawn, Wiped,  and  weighed.  The  specific  gravity 


at  the  boiling-point  compared  with  wafer  at  4* 
is  given  by  the  equation 

P 
°J  =  V,[l  +  K(i-4)] 
in  which  P  =  corrected  weight  of  the  liquid  in 

the  flask, 
and         V(  =  the  apparent  volume  of  the  liquid 
at  t°, 
E  =  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  of 
the  glass. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Schiff  assumes  that 
the  liquid  in  the  flask  actually  acquires  the 
temperature  of  the  vapour  by  which  the  flask  is 
surrounded.  Lothar  Meyer  (v.  Neubeck,  Z,  P.  G. 
1, 652)  has  slightly  modified  Bamsay's  apparatus. 
The  bulb  is  best  made  of  Jena  glass,  and  has  the 
capacity  of  about  2-5  c.c,  and  its  weight,  capacity, 
and  thermal  expansion  are  accurately  Imown. 
It  is  filled  with  the  liquid,  and  is  suspended  by 
means  of  a  bent  platinised-nickel  wire  within  the 
flask,  the  neck  of  which  can  be  closed  by  a  cork. 
The  flask  contains  a  few  c.c.  of  the  liquid  under 
investigation,  which,  when  heated,  may  if  neces- 
sary be  caused  to  boil  at  any  desired  tempera- 
ture below  the  ordinary  boiling-point  by  con- 
necting a  side  tube  with  a  condenser,  pressure- 
regulator,  and  fall-pump.  As  soon  as  tiie  liquid 
within  the  bulb  has  acquired  the  temperature 
of  the  boiling  liquid,  and  no  further  expansion 
occurs,  the  source  of  heat  is  removed  and  the 
bulb  is  weighed  when  cold. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  at  its  boiling- 
point  is,  however,  most  accurately  ascertained 
indirectly,  although  this  method  demands  far 
more  time  and  apparatus,  and  a  greater  number 
of  experimental  operations,  than  the  direct 
method.  The  method  consists  in  accurately 
determining  (1)  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid ; 
(2)  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  at  some 
convenient  temperature — best  at0°;  and  (3)  the 
rate  of  thermal  expansion  of  the  liquid  from  0° 
up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  its  boiling-point. 
From  these  data  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 
at  the  boiling-point  can  be  readily  calculated. 

1.  Determination  of  the  boiling-point.  This 
is  best  made  in  an  apparatus  so  arranged 
that  the  inner  tube,  containing  the  thermo- 
meter, is  surrounded  by  a  jacket  of  vapour  from 
the  boiling  liquid.  The  boiling  liquid  should 
contain  a  few  scraps  of  platinum  foil  or  a  spiral 
of  platinum  wire ;  or,  what  is  even  better,  a  few 
short  lengths  of  fine  capillary  tubing.  If  the 
amount  of  the  liquid  is  very  small  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  should  be  surrounded  with  a 
little  fibrous  asbestos,  as  suggested  by  Bamsay 
a.  Young  (C.  J.  47,  42).  The  thermometer  read- 
ing must,  if  necessary,  be  corrected  for  the 
emergent  column,  either  by  the  tables  of  Bim- 
bach  (B.  22, 3072)  or  by  that  of  Thorpe  (C.  J.  37, 
1S9),  and  should  be  reduced  to  normal  pressure 
by  the  method  of  Crafts  {B.  20,  709).  The 
correction  to  standard  atmosphere  may,  how- 
ever, be  ascertained  with  approximate  accuracy 
by  the  formula 

in  which  8  is  the  correction,  t  the  observed 
boiling-point,  and  p  the  barometric  pressure 
reduced  and  corrected. 

The  ^st)  Qorreotiop   is  applicable  to  the 
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gireater  nami>et  oi  liquids,  the  second  to  water 
and  the  lower  alcohols  (Bamsav  a.  Young,  P.  M. 
1885.515). 

2.  Determmation  of  specific  gravity.  This  is 
moat  accurately  effected,  at  least  for  substances 
which  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
by  Perkin's  modification  of  the  Sprengel  appa- 
ratus. For  liquids  which  are  alterable  on  ex- 
posure to  air  a  bottle  with  a  graduated  stem  is 
most  convenient.  The  bottle  should  be  previously 
filled  with  dry  nitrogen,  and  a  special  apparatus, 
analogous  to  that  used  by  Thorpe  (2.c.)  must  be 
employed  to  transfer  the  liquid  to  the  bottle.  A 
form  of  bottle  for  very  viscid  liquids  has  been 
described  by  Briihl. 

3.  Determination  of  thermal  expansion.  Of 
the  various  modes  of  ascertaining  the  thermal 
expansion  of  aliquid  the  so-called  dilatometrical 
method  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  convenient. 
It  consists  in  inclosing  the  liquid  in  a  vessel  of 
known  capacity,  shaped  like  a  thermometer,  and 
provided  with  a  graduated  and  accurately  cali- 
brated stem.  The  instrument  is  placed  in  a  bath 
of  suitable  liquid,  the  temperature  of  which  can 
be  raised  to  the  desired  point,  as  ascertained  by 
a  thermometer ;  and  the  height  of  the  liquid  in 
the  stem  of  the  dUatometer,  and  hence  its  ap- 
parent volume  at  the  temperature  of  observation 
is  noted.  A  series  of  such  observations  at  various 
temperatures  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
boiling-point  is  thus  made,  from  which  an  ex- 
pression, say  of  the  form  Yi  =  a  +  bt  +  cP  +  dP .. ., 
may  be  calculated.  This  expression  must  now  be 
corrected  for  the  expansion  of  the  glass  of  the 
dilatometer  (obtained  by  observations  with  mer- 
cttry  in  the  usual  manner),  and  from  the  corrected 
expression  the  volume,  and  hence  the  specific 
gravity,  at  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid  may  be 
deduced. 

For  details  of  the  mode  of  carrying  out  these 
observations  v.  Kopp  (A.  96, 1  et  seq.) ;  Thorpe 
(C.  J.  37, 141). 

Thorpe  (G.  J.  63,  262  [1893])  has  devised 
a  modification  of  the  ordinary  dilatometrical 
method,  which  permits  the  thermal  expansion 
of  a  liquid  to  be  determined  with  much  greater 
ease  and  rapidity  than  has  hitherto  been  pos- 
sible. It  obviates  the  use  of  large  baths,  and, 
by  reducing  the  size  of  the  dilatometers  to  the 
smallest  limit  consistent  with  the  proper  degree 
of  accuracy,  as  determined  by  the  error  of  a 
thermometer  reading,  it  avoids  the  necessity  for 
long  stems  and  the  consequent  correction  for 
the  cooled  '  emergent  columns.' 

Results . — The  first  accurate  determinations 
of  the  various  physical  constants  needed  to  ascer- 
tain the  specific  volumes  of  liquid  substances  were 
pubhshed  by  Kopp  in  1855  {A.  96  [1855]  1-36, 
153-185,  303-335  ;  A.  100  [1856]  19-38 ;  v.  also 
P.  72  [1847]  1-62,  176,  223-293).  Kopp  con- 
cluded, from  the  results  of  a  long  series  of  ob- 
serf  ations,  that : — 

(1)  The  selection  of  the  temperature  of  equal 
vapour-pressures  as  a  basis  of  comparison  seemed 
to  be  warranted  by  the  fact  that  regularities  are 
thereby  made  evident  which  otherwise  are  not 
apparent. 

(2)  Differences  of  specific  volume  are  _  pro- 
portional to  differences  in  chemical  composition. 

(3)  Isomeric  liquids  of  the  same  chemical 
tvp(>  have  eaual  specific  Tolnmes. 


(4)  The  substitution  of  hydrogen  for  an  equi- 
valent amount  of  oxygen  only  slightly  affects  the 
specific  volume. 

(5)  One  atpm  of  carbon  can  replace  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  without  altering  the  specific 
volume  of  the  compounds. 

Kopp  further  found  that  the  specific  volume 
of  a  liquid  compound  was  conditioned,  not  only 
by  the  composition,  but  also  by  the  constitution 
of  the  compound.  Thus  the  relative  position  of 
an  oxygen  atom  in  a  molecule  affects  its  specific 
volume;  carbonylic  oxygen  and  hydroxylic  oxy- 
gen have  two  very  different  values.  Sulphur,  in 
like  manner,  would  appear  to  have  two  specific 
volumes,  depending  on  its  position  or  mode  of 
combination  in  a  molecule. 

Definite  values  for  the  specific  volumes  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  were  obtained 
from  the  following  considerations.  An  incre- 
ment of  GEL;  corresponds  to  an  increase  of  spe- 
cific volume  of  22.  Since  0  and  H,  occupy  the 
same  volume,  we  have  0  =  11  and  H  =  5-5.  The 
replacement  of  H^  by  carbonylic  0  is  attended  by 
a  slight  increase  in  the  specific  volume.  Kopp 
found  that  the  most  probable  value  for  O  in  this 
form  of  combination  was  12'2.  For  hydroxylic 
oxygen  it  is  7'8 ;  obtained  by  subtracting  the  value 
for  Hj  (11)  from  the  specific  volume  of  water, 
18-8.  Hence  the  specific  volume  of  a  com- 
pound CaHjOoO'^,  where  0  is  carbonylic  oxygen 
and  0'  is  hydroxylic  oxygen,  may  be  expressed 
by  the  formula 

V  =  ll-Qa  +  5-56  +  12-2c  -i-  7-8d. 
Determinate  values  for  the  speci&c  volumes  of 
the  halogens— and,  with  less  precision,  for 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  for  silicon, 
titanium, 'and  tin — were  also  obtained  by  Kopp. 
As  regards  nitrogen  it  was  found  that  in  the 
amines  N  =  2-3.  The  group  ON  =  28 ;  the  group 
NOj= 33.  If,  then,  carbon  and  oxygen  preserved 
their  ordinary  values  in  these  radicles  N  must 
possess  at  least  three  different  values  depend- 
ing on  the  mode  of  combination.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  to  disprove  the  sup- 
position that  the  values  for  the  carbon  and 
oxygen  atoms  are  not  equally  affected  in  these 
groups.  This,  indeed,  suggests  the  possibility 
that  compound  radicles  like  CO,  HO,.NOj,  ON, 
&o.  may  possess  definite  specific  volumes  which 
are  not  necessarily  the  sum  of  the  specific 
volumes  of  the  component  atoms  as  ordinarily 
ascertained. 

H.  L.  Buff  (A.  Suppl.  4, 129)  sought  to  show 
that  the  specific  volume  of  carbon,  like  that  of 
oxygen  and  sulphur,  is  affected  by  its  mode  of 
combination — or,  in  other  words,  that  carbon  in 
unsaturated  compounds  has  a  greater  specific 
volume  than  in  saturated  bodies — from  which  he 
surmised  that  the  specific  volume  of  an  element 
is  in  general  determined  by  its  particular  atomic 
value.  Thorpe  (O.  J.  37,  392)  found  that  iso- 
meric liquids  have  not  invariably  the  same 
specific  volumes.  There  is  a  well-marked  dif- 
ference, for  example,  between  ethylene  and 
ethidene  chlorides  ;  indeed,  ethylene  compounds 
in  general  appear  to  have  smaller  volumes  than 
those  calculated  by  Kopp's  values.  Stadel  has 
shown  that  in  the  series  of  chlorinated  and 
brominated  ethanes  and  ethylenes,  the  isomeride 
of  higher  boiling-point,  t.e.  the  ethylene  deriva- 
tive, has  invariably  the  lower  specific  volume. 
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Since  these  componnds  are  all  saturated,  and  the 
only  variable  constituent  is  a  monovalent  element 
(CI  or  Br),  it  would  appear  probable  that  the 
specific  volume  of  the  halogen  i^  also  variable. 
Isomeric  hydrocarbons  manifest  similar  dif- 
ferences, whence  it  is  obvious  that  either  one  or 
both  of  the  elements  must  have  a  slightly  vari- 
able volume,  depending  on  grouping  or  mode  of 
combination ;  it  may  be  that  tiie  iso-  group,  like 
the  groups  carbonyl,  hydroxyl,  nitryl,  &a.,  has  a 
special  volume,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  sum 
of  the  volumes  of  the  component  atoms  as  de- 
duced from  Eopp's  values.  Kopp  himself  found 
that  the  volumes  of  isomerides  were  in  a  number 
of  cases  only  approximately  equal,  and  in  others 
quite  unequal.  The  term  '  chemical  type,'  used 
in  the  sense  in  which  Gerhardt  employed  it,  is  not 
sufficiently  distinctive  to  denote  the  differences, 
say,  between  the  normal  and  iso-  compounds,  or 
between  aniline  and  the  picolines,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  Kopp  would  have  con- 
sidered such  cases  as  coming  within  his  rule. 

The  observed  specific  volumes  of  the  aro- 
matic compounds  are  frequently  lower  than  the 
calculated  values.  Indeed,  our  views  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  aromatic  compounds  would 
lead  us  to  expect  that  the  specific  volume  of 
benzene,  and  the  volumes  of  the  derivatives  which 
contain  the  benzene  grouping,  would  probably  be 
different  from  the  values  deduced  from  observa- 
tions made  for  the  most  part  on  compounds  of 
totally  different  constitution.  Eopp  (A.  Sivppl. 
S,  803  [1867])  showed  from  Louguinme's  observa- 
tions tiiat  while  benzene  has  an  abnormally  low 
specific  volume,  its  homologues  show  the  con- 
stant increase  of  22  for  an  increment  of  OH^, 
which  is  what  might  be  anticipated,  since  these 
homologues  are  produced  by  the  addition  (substi- 
tution) of  methyl,  ethyl,  &o.,to  the  benzene  group. 
Jungfleisch's  observations  on  the  specific  volumes 
of  the  chlorine  substitution  products  of  benzene 
also  seem  to  show  that  the  positions  of  the 
chlorine  atoms  affect,  in  a  very  marked  manner, 
the  specific  volume  of  the  product  (C  B.  64, 
911). 

Further  observation  has  shown  that  Kopp's 
conclusion  that  liquid  elements  and  radicles  have 
the  same  volume  in  combination  as  in  the  free 
state  is  well  founded.  Thus  the  observed  volume 
of  NOj  =  32'0,  calculated  =  31'S ;  observed  volume 
of  Br  =  53'6,  calculated  =  53'4 ;  observed  volume  of 
CN  =  28-9,  calculated  =  28-9.  The  observed  specific 
volume  of  CI  from  Enietsch's  determinations  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  liquid  chlorine  is  22-8 ; 
the  mean  calculated  value  is  22-7.  Eopp  sur- 
mised that  members  of  the  same  chemical 
family  would  be  found  to  have  the  same  specific 
volume;  observation  shows,  however,  that  the 
specific  volumes  gradually  increase  with  the  in- 
crease of  atomic  mass  (Thorpe,  l.c.). 

Sohiff  (A.  220,  71  [1883])  has  concluded  that 
while  it  is  generally  true  that  isomeric  com- 
pounds have  slightly  different  specific  volumes, 
it  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that  the  substance 
possessing  the  higher  boiling-point  has  also  the 
higher  specific  volume  (compare  Stadel).  In 
the  case  of  the  metameric  esters  of  the  fatty 
acids,  it  is  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  specific 
volumes  increase  with  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  acidic  radicle  and 
with  the  increase  of  the  carbon  atoms  in  the 


alcoholic  radicle.  At  tlie  saine  time.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  differences  between  the  observed  and 
calculated  values  are  mainly  due  to  the  alcoholio 
radicle,  the  acidic  radicle  apparently  having  but 
slight  influence.  This  is  in  conformity  with 
Lossen's  observations,  that  while  the  ethers  and 
acids  give  experimental  values  which  are  almost 
in  exact  accordance  with  Kopp's  values,  the  alde- 
hydes and  alcohols  show  wider  variations,  methyl 
alcohol  giving  too  great  an  observed  value,  while 
the  others  give  smaller  and  smaller  values  as 
the  amount  of  carbon  increases.  It  is,  how- 
ever, noteworthy  that  the  differences  between 
the  aldehydes  and  derived  alcohols  remain 
almost  constant,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  aldehydes  and  acids,  where  the  difference 
appears  to  increase  with  the  molecular  weight. 
Hence  the  differences  between  the  homologous 
aldehydes  are  very  nearly  equal  to  those  between 
the  corresponding  homologous  alcohols  (Lossen). 
The  mode  in  which  carbon  is  combined  in  an 
organic  compound  has,  according  to  Schiff,  a 
distinct  influence  on  its  specific  volume ;  like 
Buff,  he  finds  that  a  doubly  linked  carbon  atom 
occupies  a  smaller  volume  than  when  singly 
linked.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  the 
facts  at  present  known  are  sufficient  to  estabUsh 
this  conclusion. 

There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that 
what  we  call  ■  specific  volume '  is  not  a  purely 
additive  property.  The  specific  volumes  of  sub- 
stances are,  in  all  probabihty,  affected  by  many 
more  conditions  than  those  we  have  hitherto  taken 
cognisance  of.  The  value  CH^  =  22  has  no  other 
significance  than  as  expressing  the  average  in- 
crement in  volume  in  successive  members  of  a 
homologous  series.  Indeed,  as  the  physical  data 
increase  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  even  this 
mean  value  is  correct.  It  would  seem  that  the 
value  augments  as  the  series  is  ascended.  The 
relation  C  =  2H  no  longer  applies  to  carbon  com- 
pounds in  general.  What  is  true  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  is  equally  true  of  oxygen,  whether  as 
carbonylic  or  as  hydroxylic  oxygen.  No  definite 
or  uniform  values  can  be  assigned  to  oxygen 
such  that  the  specific  volume  of  a  liquid  com- 
pound containing  this  element  can  be  accurately 
calculated.  The  values  given  by  Kopp  and  others 
are  simply  mean  values,  but  the  actual  volumes 
are  affected  by  conditions  of  which,  as  yet,  we 
have  no  very  precise  knowledge  and  which  we 
have  no  certain  means  of  measuring.  The  values 
for  the  other  elements  are,  of  course,  afiected  by 
these  considerations.  Thus  the  specific  volume 
of  chlorine  is  obtained  on  the  assumption  that  the 
values  for  carbon  and, hydrogen  are  constant. 

Lossen  (A.  254,  42)  has  devised  formulas 
which  take  note,  or  express  the  measure,  of  the 
influences  which  affect  the  uniformity  in  the 
values  of  specific  volumes  of  organic  compounds. 
These  formulas  can  only  be  considered  as  first 
approximations,  but  their  value  will  be  evident 
from  the  fact  that  they  serve  to  reproduce  the 
observed  values  with  a  greater  approach  to 
accuracy  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  Out 
of  the  407  compounds  which  furnished  the  ex- 
perimental material  on  which  these  formulas  are 
based,  the  observed  molecular  volumes  of  852 
differ  by  less  taan  2  p.c.  from  the  calculated 
volumes.  Comparatively  few  of  these  differences 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  experimental  errors.    In 
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the  main  ttey  kte  eansed  by  influences  of  struc- 
ture and  composition  which  as  yet  we  have  no 
certain  means  of  measuring,  such  as  the  effect 
of  substituted  chlorine,  or  the  special  effect  of 
Iso-  grouping,  or  of  the  ortho-,  meta-,  or  para- 
position,  &o. 

According  to  Lessen,  the  specific  volumes  of 
the  greater  number  of  compounds  containing 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  which  have 
hitherto  been  determined,  may  be  calculated  by 
the  formula 

Sp.  vol.  0„H„Op{/i)  =  (10'24  ±  kO-S)  (to  +p) 
+     (5-12  ±  x0-25m) 
±     J(re-2)2±l-4/i 
In  this  equation  x  denotes  a  number  between 
0  and  1,  which  varies  with  different  homologous 
series  but  which  is  constant  for  the  members 
of  the  same  series.    The  sign  n  represents  the 
number  of  hydrogen  atoms  required  to   con- 
vert the  formula  into  that  of  a  saturated  com- 
pound.    The  term  ^[n—2)'  is  introduced  to 
compensate  for  the  increase  in  the  value  corre- 
sponding to  CH,  as  the  molecular  weight  in- 
creases.    Gartenmeister  {A.  233,   804)  having 
shown  that  in  the  case  of  the  fatty  esters  the 
mean  increase   corresponding  to  CH,  is    0-S, 

Lessen  adds  the  term  (4+1  +  1  + 
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which  he  erroneously  states  is  equal  to  i(?i-  2)^ 
a  number  always  subsequently  employed,  but 
which,  as  comparison  shows,  serves  to  give 
good  agreement  with  observed  values. 

For  the  majority  of  fatty  compounds  the 
formula 

OBHmOj,=10-45(»+^)+5'225m+l(»-2)'+l'Bj» 

gives  results  agreeing  with  the  observed  values. 
For  the  alcohols,  however,  the  expression  be- 
comes 

OnHmOp=10-l(»+i>)+B-06m+i('»-2)'+l"35(». 

If  it  be  supposed,  as  seems  highly  probable,  that 
for  all  the  members  of  a  series  of  similarly  con- 
stituted compounds  the  same  influences  are 
existent,  whereby  the  specific  volumes  exhibit 
variations  from  the  additive  quantities  assumed 
by  Kopp,  then  we  may  regard  the  variable  z  as  a 
term  which  takes  account,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  measure,  of  these  disturbing  influences, 
and  which,  though  constant  for  the  members  of 
the  same  series,  should,  as  before  stated,  vary  for 
other  homologous  series  of  compounds  (Thorpe 
a.  Jones,  C.  J.  68,  289). 

Schroder  regards  the  specific  volume  of  an 
element  in  combination  as  variable  within  limits 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  chemical  com- 
pound. In  any  one  compound,  however,  aU  the 
elementary  atoms  are  regarded  as  occupying  either 
equal  or  multiple  volumes.  Hence  every  specific 
volume  is  a  multiple  of  a  certain  space-unit  or 
stere,  the  value  of  which  may  vary  between  6-7  and 
7'4,  depending  on  the  number,  nature,  and  mode 
of  union  of  the  atoms.  Schroder  thus  obtains 
his  determinate  values.  The  specific  volumes  of 
formic,  acetic,  and  propionic  acids  increase  about 
22  units  for  each  increment  of  CH^ ;  in  the  case 
of  alcohols  the  increase  is  about  20  units.  Thei 
volume  of  formic  acid  is  41-8,  i.e.  2  x  20-9  ;  that 
of  methyl  alcohol  is  42-8  or  2  x  21-4.  Hence  in 
formic  acid,  CH^Oj,  the  Oj  occupies  the  same 
volume  as  CHj ;  and  in  methyl  alcohol,  OHjO, 
the  H.0  has  the  same  volume  as  CE^    In  hke 


manner  ethyl  alcohol,  OjHjO,  has  the  volume 
62-1,  i.e.  3  X  20-7.  Since  2  x  CH^  =  2  x  207,  then 
K-fi  =  20-7.  Acetic  acid  has  the  volume  68'6,  i.e. 
3x21-2;  2CH2  is  2x21-2  and  Oj  =  21-2.  The 
volume  of  aoetaldehyde  is  56-9,  i.e.  about  6-6 
smaller  than  that  of  acetic  acid;  this  would 
indicate  that  the  substitution  of  OH  by  H  lowers 
the  volume  by  6-6.  Since  H20  =  21-4,  it  follows 
that  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  hydroxyl  each 
occupy  one  space-unit  or  stere.  As  CH2  =  21, 
we  find  that  carbon  also  occupies  one  stere  or 
space-unit.  Now,  from  the  volume  of  formic 
acid  which  contains  6  steres,  it  is  found  on  sub- 
tracting 3  steres  for  CHj  and  1  stere  for  hydroxylio 
oxygen,  that  the  carbonyhc  oxygen  must  occupy 
2  steres. 

We  obtain,  then,  the  following  rule;  The 
number  of  space-units  or  steres  of  the  saturated 
compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  cor- 
responds to  the  number  cf  the  atoms  increased 
by  as  many  units  as  there  are  atoms  of  carbonylic 
oxygen  present. 

If  we  calculate  by  means  of  this  rule  the 
steres  of  the  saturated  compounds,  we  find  that 
they  vary  within  narrow  limits,  and  for  the  most 
part  increase  with  increasing  molecular  weight.  In 
the  greater  number  of  cases  the  values  range 
between  6-9  and  7-2.  Ostwaldhas  determined  the 
value  of  the  stere  for  a  large  number  of  saturated 
fatty  compounds,  with  the  following  results : — 

Sydrocarbms     6-89,  6-99,  6-82,  7-11,  7-23. 
Alcohols         .    7-12,  6-91,  6-77,  6-88,  6-78,  6-78, 

6-81,  6-74,  7-09 
Acids     .        ,    6-97,  7-06,  7-11,  7-19,  7-24,  7-24, 

6-85. 
Esters   .        ,    7-04,  7-08,  7-05,  7-14,  7-26,  7-43, 

7-45,  7-47. 
Aldehydes      .    7-11,  7-05,  7-18,  7-01,  7-18,  6-93, 

7-27. 

In  the  series  of  the  hydrocarbons,  the  acids, 
and  the  esters,  the  steres  in  the  cases  of  the  normal 
compounds  increase  regularly  with  increasing 
molecular  weight ;  in  the  series  of  the  alcohols  the 
steres  decrease  up  to  the  third  member  and  then 
increase.  The  secondary  and  tertiary  compounds 
have,  as  a  rule,  smaller  steres  than  the  normal 
compounds.  Kopp  concluded  from  the  approxi- 
mately equal  volumes  of  the  alcohols  and  cor- 
responding acids  that  Hj  and  0  are  volumetrically 
equivalent ;  and  from  the  equivalence  of  the 
volumes  of  benzyl  and  amyl  compounds  he  in- 
ferred that  C2  and  H4  are  mutually  replaceable 
without  alteration  of  volume.  Hence  he  assumed 
that  the  hydrogen  atom  occupies  only  halt  the 
volume  of  the  oxygen  or  carbon  atom.  Schroder 
established  the  volume  equivalence  of  CHj.HOH, 
and  O'O,  and  he  inferred  from  the  difference 
in  volume  between  alcohol  and  aldehyde  that 
hydroxylic  oxygen  has  the  same  volume  as  hydro- 
gen and  carbon,  while  carbonyhc  oxygen  haa 
twice  the  volume.  WhUe,  then,  Eopp  assumes 
approximately  H2=C  =  0,  Schroder  makes 
H=0=0  (Ostwald,  Lehrbuch,  [2nd  ed.]  voL  i. 
p.  888), 

in  the  case  of  unsaturated  andi  aromatic 
compounds,  Schroder  assumes  that  each  double 
linkage  is  attended  with  an  increase  of  volume 
amounting  to  one  stere;  hence  the  above  rule 
has  to  be  modified  in  this  sense  when  applied  to 
compounds  of  this  class.    The  value  of  the  stere 
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in  a  number  of  unsaturated  compounds  is  found 
to  be : — 


Hydrocarbons 

Akolwls 

Esters  and  ethers 


6-87,  7-09,  6-93,  699. 

6-72. 

7-14,  7-13. 


These  values  vary,  practically,  within  the 
same,  limits  as  in  the  saturated  compounds. 

As  regards  aromatic  compounds,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  from  the  identity  in  the  volumes 
of  benzoyl  and  amyl  compounds,  as  indicated  by 
Kopp,  as  well  as  from  the  corresponding  rela- 
tion between  the  isobutyl  and  phenyl  compounds, 
that  CgHj  comprises  the  same  number  of  stores 
as  O^Hj — that  is,  13.  Of  these,  5  are  occupied  by 
hydrogen ;  so  that  the  carbon  group  0,  occupies 
8  steres. 

The  values  of  the  stere  in  a  number  of  aro- 
matic compounds  are  as  follows : 
BydroccMrbons      6-85, 6-94,  6-98, 7-00, 6-95,  7-04, 

7-04,  7-04,  7-06,  6-84 
Other  compounds  6-91,  6-87,  7-05, 6-97, 7-16, 7-26, 

7-50,  7-28,  7-14,  6-96,  7-07. 
The  value  of  the  stere  here  also  varies  within  the 
usual  limits  ;  it  is  comparatively  sm^ll  for  the 
hydrocarbons  (6-8-7'0),  larger  in  the  case  of  the 
alcohols,  and.  still  larger  in  that  of  the  esters 
(7-2-7-5)  (Ostwald,  Z.c). 

There  is  one  consideration  which  is  vital  to 
the  whole  question,  and  to  which,  therefore,  a 
brief  reference  must  be  made.  It  relates  to  the 
choice  of  conditions  under  which  the  values  we 
term  specific  volumes  are  really  comparable. 
Although  Horstmann  and  Lessen  have  advanced 
reasons  against  the  practice,  pontending  that 
at  any  other  temperature,  say  0°,  relations  simi- 
lar to  those  now  established  are  made  mani- 
fest, it  has  been  the  custom,  in  accordance  with 
Kopp's  direction,  to  compare  the  specific  volumes 
of  liquids  at  the  temperatures  of  their  respective 
boiling-points  under  a  standard  atmosphere. 
Whether,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  boil- 
ing-point, under  these  circumstances,  is  a  truly 
comparable  condition  is  open  to  question.  It 
has  been  urged  by  Horstmann  that,  since  what 
we  call  atomic  volume  is  the  space  not  merely 
filled  by  an  atom  but  also  that  in  which  it  moves, 
it  is  not  a  priori  probable  that  at  temperatures 
which  difier,  say  by  300° — as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  C^H,,,  (boiling-point  1°)  and  CigHj,  (boil- 
ing-point 317°) — these  volumes  will  be  the  same. 
Moreover,  as  pointed  out  by  Bartoli,  the  boiling- 
point  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  a  strictly 
comparable  condition,  since  it  is  affected  by 
pressure  to  a  different  extent  in  the  case  of  dif- 
ferent liquids.  Objections  of  even  greater  weight 
may  be  urged  against  the  suggestions  of  Tsoher- 
mak  and  Krafft  to  take  the  melting-point  as  a 
comparable  state. 

No  doubt,  theoretically  speaking,  a  valid 
condition  should  be  when  pressure,  volume,  and 
temperature  are  expressed  in  terms  of  their 
critical  values.  But  that  certain  regularities  in 
the  molecular  volumes  at  the  boUing-points 
have,  in  spite  of  this,  been  discovered  may  be 
explained,  as  Guldberg  has  shown,  when  we 
compare  the  values  of  T„  the  absolute  boiling- 
point,  with  those  of  T,  the  absolute  critical  tem- 
perature ;  in  those  cases  in  which  these  two 

T 
constants  are  known,  the  ratio  =;  approzmiatea 


to  - .  Hence  it  follows  that  qualSties  like  mole- 
cular volumes,  which  alter  only  slowly  with 
temperature,  are  comparable  at  the  ordinary 
boiling-points  {Z.  P  0.  S,  374). 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  stated  that  subse- 
quent observations  show  that  the  so-called  '  cor- 
responding temperatures '  deduced  from  Van  der 
Waal's  generalisations  have  not  that  degree  of 
validity  as  temperatures  of  comparison  which 
they' were  originally  assumed  to  possess.  In- 
deed, the  present  condition  of  knowledge  war- 
rants the  statement  that  Kopp's  original  method 
of  comparison  is  as  valuable  as  any  yet  indicated 
(Thorpe,  C.  J.  63,  775  [1893]).  T.  B.  T. 

SFECTBOSCOFIC  ANALYSIS  v.  Fhysicai, 
METHODS,  section  Optical  me  thods,  subsection 
Spectroscopic  methods,  this  vol.  p.  239. 

SPELTER.    A  commercial  name  for  zinc. 

SFEBGITLIIT  (CsH,02)„.  Occurs  in  the  seed- 
coverings  of  Spergula  vulgaris  and  8.  maxima 
(Harz,  O.  C.  1879,  24).  Amorphous.  Its  alco- 
holic solution  exhibits  dark-blue  fluorescence, 
which  is  destroyed  by  sunshine.  A  small 
quantity  of  potash  or  NajGO,  added  to  the  al- 
coholic solution  causes  it  to  fluoresce  green. 
Cone.  H2SO4  forms  a  dark-blue  liquid. 

SPERMINE  0„Hj„N,  (Poehl,  B.  24,  359)  i 
CjHigN,  (S.).  Occurs  as  phosphate  in  the  sper- 
matic fluid,  in  calves'  liver  and  heart,  and  in 
some  pathologic  preparations  that  have  been 
kept  under  alcohol  (Schreiuer,  A.  194,  68).  It 
is  not  identical  with  pyrazine  hexahydride 
(Majert  a.  Schmidt,  B.  24,  241 ;  cf.  Ladenburg, 
B.  20,  442;  21,  758;  Poehl,  C.  B.  115,  515; 
Duclaux,  C.  B.  115, 155,  549).  Crystals  (from 
alcohol),  T.  sol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Alka- 
line in  reaction.  Absorbs  COj  from  the  air. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  ppd.  by  phospho- 
molybdio  acid  and  by  potassium  bismuth 
iodide.  —  C,|,H2|,H44HC1 :  prisms,  v.  e.  soL 
water.— 0,„H2eN42H^tCla.—0,|,Ha,N,4HAuCa,.— 
0,„HaN,(H3PO,)j6aq:  [170°];  rosettes  of  pyra- 
mids, si.  sol.  hot  water. 

SPIKE  OIL.  S.a.  above  -900.  Slightly 
dextrorotatory  (Schimmel,  Ph.  [3]  22,  329): 
[a]D  =  l°  24'(Voiry  a.  Bouchardat,  C.  B.  106, 
551)  or  liBvorotatory  (Bruylants,  /.  Ph.  [4]  30, 
139).  An  essential  oil  obtained  from  the 
blossoms  of  Lavandula  aspica  latifoUa  (Lalle- 
mand,  A.  114, 197 ;  Sauer  a.  Grunling,  A.  208, 
75).  Smells  like  lavender.  Contains  a  terpene 
(175°)  or  (158°),  which  yields  crystalline 
G,gH,sHCl,  camphor,  bomeol,  and  a  resin. 
According  to  Voiry  and  Bouchardat,  oil  of  spike 
contains  inactive  spikol  C,„H,80  [0°]  and  C,„H„ 
(155°-160°)  [a]D  =  24°,  which  yields  a  hydro- 
chloride [129°]  [o]o=  -2°. 

SPIEOGKAPHIIT  c.  Pbotbids,  Appendix  0. 

SPONGIN  V.  Pboteids,  Appendix  0. 

STACHYDSIN  CjH^NOj.  [210°].  Occurs 
with  glutamine,  tyrosine,  and  stachyose  in  the 
tubers  of  Stachys  tuberifera  (Von  Planta  a. 
Schulze,  B.  26,  939).  Colourless,  deliquescent 
crystals  (from  water).  Behaves  like  betaine 
with  regard  to  alkaloidal  reagents. — ^B'HOl. 
Prisms,  v.  sol.  water,  sol.  cold  water  (difference 
from  betaine). — B'jHjPtCl,  2aq.  Trimetric  crys- 
tals ;     a:6:c  =  -608:1: -828.— B'HAuOlj.      Small 

yellow  nrisniH  ^frnm  wnfAr^. 
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STACHTOSfi  C„H3;0„3afc[.  [<»]„  =  148''. 
Occurs  in  the  roots  of  Stachys  tuberifera  (Planta 
a.  Schulze,  B.  23,  1692;  24,  2703).  Tablets, 
with  sweetish  taste,  v.  sol.  water.  Dextrorota- 
tory. Has  no  action  on  Fehling's  solution  until 
after  boiling  with  mineral  acids,  by  which  it  is 
converted  into  galactose  and  an  isomeride 
(?  glucose).  HNO3  forms  mucic  acid,  galactose, 
glucose,  and  cane-sugar.  Gives  a  red  colour  on 
heating  with  resoicin  and  HClAq.  Gives  no  pp. 
with  lead  acetate  until  NH,Aq  is  added. 

STANNATES,  and  salts  related  thereto ;  v. 
nnder  Tin. 

STAPHISA6BINE  v.  DBLPHiNnras. 

STAECH.  Amylum.  nO,^fi,„.  The  value 
of  n  has  not  been  definitely  settled;  it  is  un- 
doubtedly high.  Brown  and  Morris  (C.  J.  55, 
462),  employing  Baoult's  method  for  determining 
molecular  weights,  show  n  for  soluble  starch 
(see  below)  =100,  i.e.  molecular  weight  =32,400. 
The  molecular  weight  of  starch  cannot  be  less 
than  this.  Prom  O'Sullivan's  work  {C.J.  55, 
783)  it  would  seem  that  n  is  not  less  than  36. 
Pfeifer  a.  ToUens  {B.  G.  1882, 775 ;  A.  210, 295), 
from  the  composition  of  some  sodium  and  po- 
tassium compounds  prepared  from  starch,  arrive 
at  the  value  ra  =  2;  the  substances  are  probably 
compounds,  not  of  starch,  but  of  some  decom- 
position products  thereof.  Sachsse  (C.  C.  [3] 
8,  732)  and  Nageli  {A.  173,  218)  proposed 
6CsH,oOj.+  H2O  as  the  formula.  Other  observers 
(Mylius,  B.  20,  694;  Salomon,  J.  pr.  [2]  28, 
82)  have  suggested  different  formulGa,  but  the 
evidence  is  not  satisfactory;  we  may  take  it, 
however,  that  the  molecule  of  starch  .is  not  less 
than  re  =  100. 

Occurrence. — Stalrch  is  present  at  some  time 
or  the  other  in  all  green  plants.  It  is  said  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  plant,  but  it  is 
specially  stored  up  in  seeds,  the  pith  of  stems, 
in  bulbs,  tubers,  rhizomes,  and  roots — generally 
those  parts  of  the  plant  which  serve  as  a  store 
for  reserve  material.  It  is,  however,  a  question 
whether  the  granules  recognised  as  starch  in 
leaves,  sap,  &e.,  outside  the  reserve  organs,  are 
chemically  identical  with  the  starch  of  these 
organs!  The  evidence,  one  way  or  the  other,  is 
nnsatisfactory.  Starch  is  not  known  to  be  an 
animal  product.  It  is  present  in  some  fungi 
(Bourqnelot,  J.  Ph.  [5]  24,197). 

Formation. — Starch  has  not  been  prepared 
artificially.  It  ia  produced  in  the  chlorophyll 
cells  of  plants,  light,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water 
being  necessary ;  oxygen  is  eliminated  at  the 
same  time.  No  doubt,  intermediate  products — 
amylan-like  bodies,  sugars,  &c. — are  at  first  pro- 
duced, but  the  grannies  are  the  first  visible  pro- 
ducts of  the  assimilation  found  in  the  leaves. 
The  starch  thns  formed  is  transferred  to  the  re- 
serve organs  as  such,  or,  more  probably,  as  some 
sugar  or  other  transformation  product  or  pro- 
ducts, as  leaves  are  known  to  contain  transform- 
ing agents  (Baranetzky,  Die  st&rheumhildenden 
Fermente  in  den  Pflanzen,  Leipzig,  1878 ;  Brasse, 
C.  B.  99,  878). 

PreparaUim. — Starch  of  commerce  ia  pre- 
pared &om  various  sources — viz.,  amongst  others, 
wheat,  rice,  maize,  potatoes,  Maranta  indica 
(American  starch),  Ma/ranta  arwndinacea  (arrow- 
root), the  roots  of  Jatrqpha  Manihot  or  Mam- 
hot  vUUasima  (tapioca),  the  atema  of  several  j 


species  of  Sagut  or  Oy'eas  (sago).  For  manu- 
facturing methods  see  Teobfu's  Diohonary,  art. 
'  Starch.'  In  the  laboratory,  starch  can  be  pre- 
pared from  any  starch-containing  material  as 
follows : — 

From  materials  that  can  be  ground,  such  aa 
the  cereals,  &o.,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  rice,  &c. 
The  material  is  ground  in  a  coffee-miU,  and  the 
meal  steeped  in  a  0-6  to  1  p.c.  sol.  KHO  or  NaHO. 
After  standing  24-36  hours  the  coarser  portions 
are  separated  by  straining,  with  rubbing,  and  a 
slight  fiow  of  water  through  a  wire  sieve  of  about 
20  wires  to  the  inch.  The  strained  milky  liquid 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  when  a 
layer  of  crude  starch  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  The  liquid,  with  the  matter  in  suspen- 
sion, is  transferred  to  another  vessel,  and  again 
allowed  to  stand,  when  a  second  deposit  of  crude 
starch  takes  place.  The  process  may  be  repeated 
a  third  and  a  fourth  time.  The  whole  of  the 
suspended  matter  is  thus  allowed  to  settle,  when 
the  fairly  clear  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  off 
and  rejected.  The  deposit  is  then  rubbed  through 
a  fine  hair  sieve,  with  a  slight  fiow  of  water,  and 
allowed  to  deposit  a  layer  of  starch  as  before. 
This  is  repeated  as  long  as  a  starch  layer 
separates.  The  whole  of  the  starch  layers  are 
then  collected,  again  suspended  in  water,'  and 
allowed  to  settle.  At  times  a  layer  contaminated 
with  much  brown  matter  falls  out  first;  from 
this  the  supernatant  liquid  with  the  starch  in 
suspension  is  decanted  off  and  allowed  to  stand, 
wben^a  fairly  pure  deposit  of  starch  is  obtained. 
Further  crops  can  be  got  from  the  residue,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  free  them  from  fibre,  &c. 

From  materials  that  cannot  be  grownd,  such 
as  potatoes,  bulbs,  rhizomes,  other  roots,  amd 
pith.  The  well-washed  material  is  rubbed  down 
with  a  grater  into  water,  to  which  afterwards 
the  alkali  is  added.  The  first  deposit  in  these 
cases  contains,  as  a  rule,  earthy  matter,  but  it  is 
easily  separated  by  allowing  it  to  settle,  which 
it  does  in  a  short  time,  and  then  decanting  off 
the  starchy  liquid.  Two  or  three  depositions 
and  strainings  through  a  fine  hair  sieve  give  a 
clean  starch. 

In  dealing  with  the  cereals  the  starch  can  be 
also  separated  by  what  is  known  as  the  acid 
process.  The  meal  is  stepped  in  water  and 
kept  at  a  temperature-  of  from  25°  to  27°  until 
acid  is  developed.  On  then  stirring  up  with 
water  the  light  flocculent  cell  walls  and  undis- 
solved albuminoids  separate  and  allow  the 
starch  to  deposit  on  standing.  By  repeated  sus- 
pensions, stirrings,  and  depositions,  clean  crops 
of  starch  are  obtained. 

These  products,  like  the  starches  of  com- 
merce, are  not  pure,  but,  as  a  rule,  contain  ash, 
oil  or  fat,  albuminoids,  &c.  Some  of  them  are 
slightly  alkaline,  some  acid,  from  the  condition 
of  the  water  used  in  the  last  washing.  Purifica- 
tion is  effected  by  treatment  with  dilute  KHO 
solution  (0-5  p.c),  then  dilute  HOI  (up  to  1  p.c), 
then  with  strong  alcohol,  and  finally  with  water. 
They  then  can  be  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air 
on  layers  of  filter-paper. 

Strucl/wre. — The  starch  thus  obtained  varies 
much  in  appearance,  from  the  glistening  silky 
white  of  potato  starch  to  the  dead  chalky  white 
of  rice  or  maize  starch.  It  consists  of  micro- 
scopic granules,  varying  in  size  from  about  0'2 
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mm.  to  0-002  miti.  die  same  plant  always 
yields  granuIeB  of  specifically  the  same  size  and 
shape,  with  as  little  variation  as  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  leaf,  hence,  from  the  microscopic 
appearance  of  the  granules,  it  is  always  possible 
to  tell  the  source  of  a  sample  of  starch.  If  it 
is  wished  to  determine  the  source  of  any  sample 
of  starch,  the  following  classification  of  the 
starches  will  be  of  some  use.  If,  under  the 
microscope,  the  granules  are 

(a)  large,  rounded,  and  more  or  less  marked 
with  rings :  the  starch  may  be  potato,  tapioca, 
sago,  &o. 

(6)  rounded,  very  slightly  ring  -  marked : 
barley,  rye,  wheat,  &o. 

(c)  reniform :  beans,  peas,  &o. 

(d)  intermediate  in  size,  rounded,  and  ir- 
regular :  crocus,  tulip,  and  other  bulbs. 

(a)  irregular  in  figure,  bounded  by  surfaces 
more  or  less  plain  :  maize,  oats,  rice,  &o. 

(/)  small  granules,  rounded  or  irregular : 
fern,  chestnut,  parsnip,  &e. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these  are 
round,  oval,  or  reniform,  whUe  others  are  ir- 
regular figures  bounded  by  surfaces  more  or 
less  plain.  The  microscopic  appearance  does 
not  always  give  the  true  form  of  the  granule, 
but  a  form  which  is  the  result  of  the  pressure  of 
the  cover  glass ;  for  example,  the  well-marked  star 
with  central  spot  in  rye  starch  and  the  split  and 
striated  appearance  of  maize  starch  are  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  cover  glass  on  the  granules. 
The  granules  of  some  starches  are  marked  with 
well-defined  more  or  less  concentric  rings,  well 
shown  in  potato  starch ;  in  others  there  are  no 
markings,  the  granules  appearing  as  a,  clear, 
transparent  cell.  It  is  not  absolutely  agreed 
upon  whether  the  starch  granule  consist  of  a 
single  body  or  is  made  up  of  two  or  more.  Some 
hold  that  the  properly  purified  granule  is  a 
single  substance,  the  coating  or  layers  of  which 
differ  from  the  contents  simply  in  containing 
less  water  and  being  thus  more  dense.  Accord- 
ing to  Nageli  (Die  StUrkekSmer)  and  others,  the 
dense  portions  consist  of  starch,  cellulose,  while 
the  less  dense,  transparent  plasma  is  granulose. 
The  stratified  structure  is  the  result  of  the  mode 
of  growth  of  the  starch  granule,  the  additions 
being  made  by  intussusception,  i.e.  from  within 
outwards.  It  is  said  that  when  the  granule  is 
ruptured  the  granulose  dissolves  in  cold  water, 
leaving  the  starch  cellulose ;  the  former  gives  the 
well-known  blue  reaction  of  starch  with  iodine, 
while  the  latter  is  only  coloured  yellowish 
(Jessen,  P.  106,  497 ;  J.  pr.  105,  65 ;  Brown  a. 
Heron,  C.  J.  35,  610 ;  Brukner,  M.  4,  889). 
On  heating  the  insoluble  portion  with  water 
it  also  gives  the  characteristic  blue  reaction 
with  iodine.  Granulose  may  be  separated  from 
starch  cellulose  (a)  by  digesting  the  granules 
for  several  days  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
NaOl  containing  1  p.o.  HCl — the  cellulose  re- 
mains undissolved  (F.  Schulze,  Henneberg'sJour, 
Landwirth.,  new  ser.,  7,  214)  j  (6)  by  digesting 
starch  with  saliva  at  45°-55°,  this  dissolves  the 
granulose  (Nageli,  Die  Std/rkelcSmer,  110;  (c)  by 
the  action  of  certain  schizomycetes,  which  de- 
compose the  granulose  of  starch-paste  and  leave 
the  cellulose  untouched  (Fitz,  B.  10,  282) ;  and 
^d)  by  the  action  of  malt-extract  on  starch  paste 
ai  the  cold,  the  cellulose  is  left  undissolved. 


A.  Mayer  (0.  C.  188?,  6;  Bot.  Zeit.  1886,  693) 
considers  that  the  starch  granule  is  a  homo- 
geneous substance,  and  that  the  terms '  granulose ' 
and  'starch  cellulose'  must  be  abandoned,  for  he 
points  out  that  the  delicate  transparent  skeletons 
left  when  the  gelatinised  granules  are  acted 
on  by  saliva,  dilute  acids,  &a.,  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  reagent  on  the  starch,  and  are 
identical  with  amylodextrin.  I  am  inclined  to 
the  view  that  starch  granulose  differs  from  starch 
cellulose  in  being  less  dense  in  consequence  of 
containing  less  water  of  hydration.  Starch 
granules  act  on  polarised  light,  and  when  ex- 
amined with  the  microscope  between  two  Nicols, 
produce  very  pretty  effects  ;  v.  Bailey  (P.  if.  [5] 
2, 123). 

Properties. — ^Air-dried  starch  sometimes  con- 
tains over  20  p.o.  H^O ;  this  it  loses,  slowly 
towards  the  end,  in  a  vaculim  over  sulphuric 
acid ;  by  gradually  raising  the  temperature  to 
100°,  under  these  conditions,  it  soon  becomes 
absolutely  free  from  HjO.  The  specific  gravity 
of  air-dried  starch  varies  very  considerably,  the 
variation  being  due  in  the  main  to  the  quantity 
of  moisture.  Dry  starches,  however,  would  appear 
not  to  be  absolutely  alike  in  specific  gravity; 
that  of  anhydrous  potato  starch  is  1-650,  whilst 
anhydrous  arrowroot  starch  is  1'5648  fPliickiger, 
Pr.  5,  305  ;  Saare,  /.  1884,  1654).  Dry  starch 
takes  up  water,  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat. 
It  does  not  dissolve  in  H^O,  and  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell. 

(a)  Action  of  heat.  Dry  starch  is  not  coloured 
at  100°,  and,  indeed,  the  temperature  can  be  in- 
creased considerably  beyond  that  point  without 
being  changed.  Starch  containing  water  is,  how- 
ever, coloured  by  a  moderately  low  temperature, 
and  if  the  heat  be  increased  to  160°  a  soluble 
product  is  obtained  which  is  known  as  dextrin 
or  British  gum.  It  is  a  mixture  of  undescrlbed 
composition.  The  action  of  heat  on  &ry  starch 
has  not  yet  been  accurately  recorded.  When 
the  heat  is  increased  beyond  160°,  and  destruc- 
tive distillation  begins,  carbon  dioxide,  gaseous 
hydrocarbons,  water,  acetic  acid,  and  an  em- 
pyreumatic  oil  are  evolved,  and  finally  a  car- 
bonaceous porous  cinder  is  left. 

(6)  AcUon  of  water.  As  long  as  the  granules 
are  uninjured,  starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water; 
when,  however,  the  water  is  heated,  the  granules 
swell  up,  and  a  gelatinous,  more  or  less  trans- 
parent mass,  known  as  starch-paste,  is  produced. 
This  varies  in  transparency  with  the  starch  em- 
ployed, as  does  the  temperature  at  which  the 
gelatinisation  takes  place.  E.  Lippmann  (0.  G. 
1861, 859 ;  J.pr.  83, 51)  gives  the  following  table 
on  this  point : 

awoii;na..n  Commencement       Perfect 
Source  ^'^  ^Sd  ^  ■»*  gelatinisa- 

'''         gelatinisation  tion 

Eye  45°  50°  65° 

Maize  50°  55°  62-5° 

Barley  37-5°  67-5°  62-5° 

Potato  46°  59°  62-5° 

Eice  54°  69°  63° 

Wheat  60°  65°  67-5° 

If  the  paste  is  sufficiently  dilute  it  can  be 
filtered,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  filtrate  is  a  true 
solution  (Pieton  a.  Linder,  G.  J.  61, 156).  The 
consistency  or  stiffness  of  starch-pastes,  contain- 
ing the  same  amount  of  dry  starch,  seems  to 
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yiry  mth  the  variety  of  starch  employed,  and, 
indeed,  with  the  method  of  preparation,  even 
with  the  same  starch ;  but  I  feel  inclined  to 
think  that  if  closer  attention  were  given  to  the 
amount  of  dry  starch  and  its  purity  much  of 
this  apparent  difference  would  disappear.  On 
the  relative  stiffness  of  flour  or  starch  pastes,  and 
the  mode  of  estimating  it,  see  Thomson  (S.  C  J. 
1886, 143).  If  the  paste  be  heated  under  pres- 
sure to  temperatures  above  the  boiling-point, 
maltose  and  dextrin  are  said  to  be  produced,  but 
the  change  has  not  been  accurately  studied. 

(c)  Action  of  glycerol.  Starch  heated  with 
glycerol  to  190°  is  dissolved;  alcohol ppts.  soluble 
starch  from  the  solution.  If  the  heating  be  con- 
tinued at  200°,  dextrins  are  formed  (Zulkowski, 
B.  13,  1895;  28,  8295;  0.  0.  1888,  1060). 

{d)  Action  (tf  acids.  Moderately  strong  HOI 
in  the  cold  converts  starch,  in  a  few  days,  with- 
out changing  materially  its  microscopic  appear- 
ance, into  a  modiflcation  -perfectly  soluble  in 
water.  This  body  is  identical  with  soluble  starch 
prepared  by  the  limited  action  of  malt  extract  on 
starch  paste  (G.  Lintner,  J.  pr.  84,  378  ;  Brown 
a.  Morris,  C.  J.  65,  450).  Prolonged  action  of 
12  p.c.  HCl  in  the  cold  produces  amylo-dextrin 
(Nageli,  BeitrUge  z.  Kenntniss  d.  Stdrkegruppe; 
Brown  a.  Morris,  C.  J.  55,  450).  BoUing  dilute 
acids  convert  starch,  first  into  soluble  starch, 
then  into  dextrin  and  maltose,  intermediate  pro- 
ducts, cmiyloins,  are  said  to  be  formed  (Brown, 
Morris  a.  Moritz,  E.  P.  No.  1809  of  1889),  and 
finally  dextrose.  The  complete  conversion  takes 
place  the  more  quickly  and  perfectly  the  higher 
the  temperature  and  the  longer  the  period  of  the 
reaction  (Allihn,  J. pr.  22, 46 ;  D.  P.  J.  250, 534). 
This  is  only  accomplished  by  employing  diluted 
acid.  Carbonic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  &o.,  act  like 
HOI  and  HjSOi,  but  less  energetically.  For  the 
manufacture  of  dextrose  (glucose)  from  starch, 
vide  Thorpe's  Diotionaby.  The  action  of  acids 
has  been  studied  chiefly  by  Kirchhoff,  Gu^rin- 
Varry,  Payen  (see  Om.  K.),  Museulus  [A.  Ch. 
[3]  60,  203 ;  J.  pr.  [2]  28,  496 ;  Bl.  30,  4) ; 
O'Sullivan  (0.  J.  25,  581) ;  Museulus  a. 
Gruber  (0.  B.  86, 1459;  Bl.  [2]  30, 54) ;  Bondon- 
neau  (C.  B.  81,  972) ;  Salomon  (/.  pr.  [2]  25, 
348  ;  26,  342;  28,  82  a.  122) ;  Saohsse  (0.  C.  [8] 
8,  732) ;  Schulze  (J.  pr.  [2]  28,  311) ;  Sostegne 
(G.  15,  876) ;  Seyberlich  a.  Trampedach  (O.  G. 
1887,  376) ;  Niigeli  (SUirkegruppe,  Leipzig,  1874, 
33,  99).  As  a  summary  of  this  work  it  may  be 
stated  that  dextrose  is  the  final  product,  but  that 
acids  act  on  this,  to  some  extent  yielding  products 
BtUl  imperfectly  investigated ;  that  intermediate 
substances,  dextrin  and  maltose  and  compounds 
thereof,  are  first  produced;  that  the  rapidity  of 
the  change  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  acid, 
with  the  temperature,  and  with  the  pressure  at 
which  the  change  is  effected,  the  most  complete 
and  perfect  production  of  dextrose  resulting 
when  the  conversion  is  hastened  under  pressure 
in  presence  of  a  small  percentage  of  acid,  I5  to 
2  p.c.  or  less,  and  the  proportion  of  dry  starch 
to  dilute  acid  does  not  exceed  1  to  3.  Oallasm 
(C.  Schmitt  a.  Cobenzl,  B.  17,  1000 ;  Eosenbek, 
B.  17,  2456),  a  gummy  body,  is  found  in  com- 
mercial glucose.  This  is  identical  with  iso- 
maltose  obtained  by  Fischer  (B.23,  3687)  by  the 
action  of  strong  HCl  on  dextrose  (Soheibler  a. 
Mittelmeier,  B.  24,  301). 


Action  of  diastetse  (mati  exivact).  Diastase 
does  not  act  on  ungelatinised  starch  in  the  cold 
(O'Sullivan,  O.  J.  30,  133 ;  Brown  a.  Heron, 
C.  J.  35,  596),  but  Ejeldahl  has  shown  that 
this  is  not  true  of  all  starches.  This  is  probably 
due  to  some  condition  of  the  starch  connected 
with  the  state  of  ripeness  of  the  material  whence 
it  was  obtained.'  The  action,  and  the  products 
thereof,  of  diastase  on  starch  paste  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  study,  but  as  yet  only  the 
broad  facts  are  agreed  upon.  When  starch 
paste  is  heated  to  60°  or  thereabouts,  and  a 
little  prepared  diastase  solution  or  cold  water 
extract  of  malt  added,  the  pastiness  begins  imme- 
diately to  disappear,  the  solution  rapidly  loses 
the  power  of  giving  a  blue  colour  with  iodine, 
and  acquires,  for  a  short  time,  the  property  of 
giving  with  that  reagent  a  deep  reddish-brown 
colour.  This,  too,  it  rapidly  loses  if  the  diastase 
is  in  sufScient  quantity.  The  solution  is  then 
perfectly  clear  when  some  starches  are  employed, 
with  others  there  is  more  or  less  flocculent  sus- 
pended matter  in  a  clear  solution.  In  the  cold 
this  dissolution  takes  place  slowly.  So  far  the 
reaction  can  be  followed  with  little  trouble,  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  the  products  of 
the  action,  the  subject  becomes  more  difficult. 
Museulus  (A.  Ch.  [8]  55,  203)  states  that  when 
diastase  dissolves  starch  paste  at  70°-75°,  the 
products  consist  of  1  mol.  sugar  and  2  mols. 
dextrin,  and  that  no  further  action  takes  place. 
Fayen  (A.  Oh.  [4]  4,  286)  asserts  that  more  than 
50  p.c.  of  the  solid  matter  dissolved  by  the  re- 
action is  sugar,  and  says  (4.  Ch.  [4]  7,  882)  that 
four  samples  taken  from  an  operation  in  the 
space  of  1^  hours  contained  17'9, 20-9,  25-8,  and 
26'03  p.c.  sugar  on  the  total  solids  dissolved. 
Schwarzer  (J.  pr.  [2]  1,  212)  agrees  with  Mus- 
eulus in  finding  equivalent  quantities  of  dextrin 
and  sugar  in  solution,  but  differs  from  him  in 
supposing  that  dextrin  is  formed  flrst,  then 
sugar,  and  that  the  action  ceases  when  definite 
equivalent  proportions  are  produced.  He  says 
less  sugar  is  produced  at  65°  than  at  lower  tem- 
peratures ;  above  65°-70°  the  proportion  of  sugar 
to  dextrin  is  as  1  eq. :  3  eqs. ;  below  60°,  when 
the  principal  phase  of  the  reaction  is  finished, 
the  dextrin  and  sugar  are  in  the  proportion  of  1 
to  1.  The  change  was  considered  complete 
when  the  solution  no  longer  gave  a  colour  with 
iodine.  These  investigators  took  the  sugar  as 
dextrose  and  estimated  the  dextrin  by  difference. 
O'Sullivan  (O.  J.  25,  581;  80,  187)  showed 
that  the  sugar  produced  was  not  dextrose  but 
mdltose,  and  that  the  method  of  estimating  the 
dextrin  was  wrong.  He  also  demonstrated  that 
dextrin  and  maltose  were  the  invariable  products 
of  the  transformation,  and  that  by  continuing 
the  action  the  whole  of  the  dextrin  could  be 
converted  into  maltose.  It  was,  however,  indi- 
cated in  this  work  that  another  body — from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  eliminate  the  cuprio 
reducing  power,  and  which  seemed  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  maltose  and  dextrin — was  amongst  the 
products.  Although  this  work  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  that  has  since  been  done  in  the  trans- 
formation products  of  starch,  it  received  for  a 
time  no  attention  from  the  Continental  chemists. 
Museulus  {Bl.  22,  32)  states  that  the  sacoharifi- 
cation  of  starch  paste  with  diastase  ceases  when 
hajf  the  matter  in  solution  is  sugar.    He  atti'i- 
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bates  his  original  impression  that  only  one-third 
was  converted  into  sugar  to  the  varying  structure 
of  the  starch  granules,  the  coating  of  one  variety 
offering  a  greater  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
diastase  than  that  of  another.  He  still  hold^ 
that  the  action  is  a  molecular  splitting-up  of  the 
starch  molecule,  attended  with  hydration,  into 
dextrin  and  sugar.  Bondonneau'(C.  B.  81, 1212) 
concludes  that  the  action  is  not  a  splitting-up, 
but  that  the  starch  molecule  must  pass  through 
four  isomeric  modifications,  viz.,  amylogen  [o]d 
=  +216°,  o-dextrin=  + 186°,  3-dextrin  =  +176°, 
and  7-dextrin  =  + 164°,  before  it  arrives  at  the 
end-product,  glucose.  These  bodies  increase  in 
cuprie-reducing  power  as  they  descend  to  the 
final  product.  Petit  {Bl.  24, 519)  mentions,  as  a 
constituent  of  the  transformation  products,  a 
sugar  soluble  in  alcohol,  fermentable,  and  with- 
out action  on  alkaline  copper  solution.  This 
is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
maltose  does  not  reduce  as  much  copper  oxide 
as  dextrose.  O'Sullivan  (C.  J.  30,  125;  35, 
770)  showed  conclusively  when  working  under 
clearly-defined  conditions  that  maltose  and 
dextrin  were  the  only  products  of  the  action, 
although,  as  stated,  he  pointed  out  the  presence 
of  a  body  which  gave  a  reduction  with  copper 
Dxide  equal  to  9-10  p.o.  dextrose.  The  optioity  of 
this  body  ([o]]=  +204°-206°)  was  such  as  to  in- 
dicate a  mixture  of  12-3-15-3  p.c.  maltose  from 
the  reduction,  and  the  remainder  dextrin.  He 
concluded  that  if  the  amount  of  reduction  of  the 
products  be  calculated  as  maltose,  and  the 
opticity  due  to  this  be  subtracted  from  the  total 
optioity  observed  for  them,  the  remainder  will 
agree  with  the  activity  of  an  amount  of  dextrin 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  determined  maltose 
from  the  total  products.  He  further  showed  that : 
(a)  malt  extract  begins  to  dissolve  starch  at  the 
-temperature  of  gelatinisation.or  a  few  degrees 
lower  ;  (b)  perfectly  gelatinised  starch  is  almost 
completely  dissolved  in  the  cold  (10°-20°) ; 
(c)  at  63°  the  action  takes  place  according  to 
the  equation 

A.  0,sH,oO,s  +  OH,  =  0,,ft,0„  +  CeH,„0,; 

starch  Maltose        Dextrin 

(i)  at  64°-70°  to 

B.  gg»g»}+0H,=0,A.0„  +  4C.H,A; 

starch  '  Maltose  Dextrin 

(e)  at  70°-71°  (0.  J.  1879)  to 

B'.  0, AiioO«o  +  3OH2  =  30,,BJ3i,  +  60^, A ! 
(/)  and  71°-75°  to 

0.  O,^,a,O„  +  OR,  =  C,jH2jO,i  +  10C5H„O„; 

(g)  and  he  stated  that  although  the  proportions 
of  maltose  and  dextrin  indicated  by  these  equa- 
tions are  easily  obtainable  when  the  strict  con- 
ditions are  adhered  to,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
vary  the  proportions  of  malt  extract  and  starch, 
and  time  and  temperature,  to  obtain  with  ease 
products  containing  from  16  to  92  p.c.  maltose, 
ft  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  final  product, 
maltose,  was  very  slowly  converted  into  dextrose 
by  some  samples,  at  least,  of  malt  extract.  O'Sul- 
livan {G.  J.  35,  770)  showed  that  soluble  starch 
was  the  first  product  of  the  action,  and  that 
the^  changes  afterwards  brought  about  may  be 


starch  Maltose  a-Dextrin 

0,  C„H,a.O«,+0^  -  0,jH30„-l-0^.„0^ 


i^fieztrln-1 
B.  0„H„A„-)-20Hj  =  2C,2HaO„+C„H,.0„ 

^-Deztrin-IZ 
B'.  C,jH,„Oe„  +  30H,  =  30,^20,,  +  G^J)„ 

J3-q^xtrin-III 
A.  0,^,„0,.  +  40H,  =  4C,jH220„  -1-  0„H„0„ 
and  finally : 

Cj,H„02.  +  2OH2  =  2C,jH„0„. 

From  the  action  of  malt  extract  on  these  products 
he  concluded  that  it  is  possible  that  only  one 
i3-dextrin  exists.  The  theory  of  splitting  up  and 
breaking  down  of  the  starch  molecules,  as  repre- 
-sented  by  the  equations,  does  not  account  for 
all  the  facts  eliminated.  A  theory  which  arranges 
all  the  molecules  in  solution  in  groups,  depen- 
dent one  on  the  other — and  capable,  therefore, 
of  undergoing  a  simultaneous  change,  or  of  being 
moved  at  the  same  time — and  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  these  groups  attendant  upon  the  hy- 
dration of  a  definite  proportion  of  the  mole- 
cules in  each  of  them,  is  more  in  accord  with 
the  eliminated  facts.  Marker  {L.  V.  22,  69) 
states  that  at  60°  four  molecules  starch  yield 
three  of  maltose  and  one  of  dextrin,  at  65° 
there  is  less  maltose,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature two  molecules  starch  yield  one  of 
maltose  and  one  of  dextrin.  Musculusand  Gruber 
(Bl.  30,  54)  look  upon  starch  as  a  polysaccharide 
containing  at  least  five  times  the  group  Ci^H^gO,,. 
When  this  is  acted  upon  by  diastase,  or  dilute 
acids,  it  is  broken  down  with  hydration  into 
maltose  and  a  dextrin  containing  a  C^^^fl„ 
group  less  than  starch ;  that  this  dextrin  is 
broken  down  in  the  &ame  way,  maltose  and  a  dex- 
trin containing  a  C,2H2gO,g  group  less  than  the  first 
one,  and  so  on  through  the  series  by  successive 
stages,  until  finally  the  solution  contains  only 
maltose.  They  point  to  the  existence  of  three 
dextrins  giving  no  reaction  with  iodine,  and  call 
them  a,  J3,  and  7  achroo-dextrins. '  From  the 
optical  activity  and  K  they  attribute  to  these 
bodies,  they  do  not  agree  with  O'Sullivan ;  these 
factors  do  not  agree  with  those  of  a  mixture  of 
maltose  and  dextrin.  Brown  and  Heron  (0.  J. 
35,  596)  have  eliminated  out  of  the  possible 
varying  proportions  of  maltose  and  dextrin  in- 
dicated by  O'SuUivan  eleven  distinct  transfor- 
mations: viz.  soluble  starch,  erythro-dextrin 
a  and  P,  achroo-dextrins  a  to  i>,  and  maltose. 
They  agree  with  O'Sullivan  that  the  dextrins 
are  without  action  on  alkaline  copper  solution, 
and  that  the  dextrins  and  maltose  are  the  only 
products  of  the  reaction.  They  do  not  mention 
the  body  from  which  O'Sullivan  could  not 
eliminate  the  reducing  power,  and  they  ^d , 
not  observe  dextrose  amongst  the  final  products 
with  malt  extract.  They  agree  with  him  that 
the  higher  the  temperature  at  which  the  trans- 
formation takes  place  the  less  maltose  is  found 
amongst  the  products.  They  represent  the  nor- 
mal reaction  taking  place  between  10°  and  60" 
by  the  equation 

100,jH„0,o  +  8HjO  =  8C,^aO„  +  40,H,„0,. 

Starch  Maltose  Dextrin 

They  consider  the  starch  molecule  to  be  at  least 
10C,2H2oO,o,  and  that  the  hydrolysis  of  it  begins 
by  the  formation  of  maltose  and  erythro-dextrin  a, 
containing  gGisH^gO,, ;  that  ihis,  in  its  turn, 
yields  maltose  and  erythro-dextrin /3,8C,2H2gO,„ 
and  so  on  to  the  end— product,  maltose.  They 
thus  agree  with  Musoulus  and  Orubei  as  to  tixe 
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dtiaraoter  of  the  action,  bnt  disagree  with  them 
as  to  its  qnantitative  nature. 

Herzfeld  (B.  12,  2120 ;  13,  3469)  agrees 
with  O'Sullivan  and  others  that  erythro-  and 
achroo-  dextrins  are  without  reducing  power  on 
copper  solution,  but  he  points  to  the  presence  of 
a  substance  amongst  the  transformation  pro- 
ducts which  seems  to  hold  a  position  between 
dextrin  and  maltose ;  he  names  it  malto-dex- 
trin.  K  =  about  i  maltose,  [o]j  =  + 171"6°  ;  thus 
E  corresponds  to  38-8  p.c.  maltose.  A  mixture 
consisting  of  one-third  maltose  and  two-thirds 
dextrin  would  have  an  optioity  [a]]=-Hl99°j 
hence  this  contradicts  the  statement  of  O'Sul- 
livan, confirmed  by  Brown  and  Heron,  that, 
taking  the  reducing  power  as  maltose,  the 
opticity  of  the  remainder  of  the  transformation 
products  corresponds  to  dextrin.  Herzfeld  con- 
siders that  Bondonneau's  7-dextrin  is  malto- 
dextrin. 

Brown  a.  Morris  (0.  J.  47,  527)  confirm 
the  presence  of  malto-dextrin,  but  they  show 
that  Herzfeld  was  dealing  with  an  impure  body, 
and  that  when  its  true  E  and  [a]],  viz.  E  =  21-1 
and  [a]j  =  + 198-1°,  are  examined  it  is  found  that 
they  correspond  with  a  mixture  of  maltose  and 
dextrin.  It  is  completely  converted  into  maltose 
by  malt  extract  at  50°  to  60°-  They  do  not  agree 
with  Herzfeld  that  it  is  a  hydration  product  of 
dextrin,  but  hold  that  it  is  produced  from  starch 
and  the  polymeric  dextrins  by  the  fixation  of  a 
molecule    of   water    upon    tbe    ternary  group 

{C„ft,0  J„  thus  {  Jj^Ji",  j^-    They  have  dis- 

carded  the   series  of  equations,  and  consider 
that  equilibrium  is  attained  when  a  condition  of 
things  represented  by  the  equation 
10O,ja:a)O,.  +  8H,0 =8C,jHjjO„  +  2C,^j„0„ 
starch  Maltose  Bextrin 

is  arrived  at.  This  is  always  the  result  when  the 
change  takes  place  at  50°  to  60°,  or  when  a  higher 
transformation-product  is.  degraded  at  that  tem- 
perature. This  degradation  is  due  to  the  hydro- 
lysis of  the  more  complex  polymeric  dextrins  and 
malto-dextrin.  Bourquelot  (O.  B.  104,  576) 
looks  upon  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch  as  a 
successive  fixation  of  a  water  molecule  with  the 
production  of  maltose  and  a  lower  dextrin  until 
the  reduction  of  the  degraded  products  is 
E  =  51-52  (about  82-5  p.c.  maltose),  but  he  does 
not  describe  his  dextrin  or  dextrins,  and  he  con- 
cludes, as  has  already  been  clearly  proved,  that 
heat  alters,  not  alone  the  quantity  of  diastase,  but 
the  quality. 

Brown  and  Morris  (G.  J.  55,  462),  from 
determination  of  the  molecular  weights  of  some 
of  {he  transformation  products,  conclude,  as 
suggested  by  O'Sullivan  in  1879,  that  the  dex- 
trins are  metameric,  and  not  polymeric,  as  they 
hitherto  considered  them.  They  therefore 
abandon  their  former  theory  of  the  hydrolysis 
of  starch  by  diastase,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
come  to  a  broad  agreement  with  the  theory 
eaunciated  by  O'Sullivan.  They  mention  another 
product,  amylo-dextrin,  [o]j=+206°,  E  =  9-0. 
Like  malto-dextrin,  it  appears  to  be  a  compound 

f  C  .,H-  O 
of  maltose  and  dextrin, i  /q^  q  \  •    Its  op- 

tioity  and  E  agree  with  the  body  described  by 
O'Sullivan  in  1872,  and  mentioned  above. 
A  new  phase  h^s  been  given  to  the  trans- 


formation by  C.  J.  Lintner  {Zeit.  ang.  Oh.  1892, 
263).  He  says  he' has  isolated  a  body,  which  he 
calls  isomaltose,  from  amongst  the  products.  It 
is  less  fermentable  and  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  maltose,  yith  [a]D=  +139  and  E-52,  the 
opticity  being  nearly  that  of  maltose  and  the 
reducing  power  about  84  p.c.  thereof.  Biastass 
converts  it  into  maltose  completely. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  Morris 
a.  Wells  {TransacUons  of  the  Institute  of  Brew- 
ing, 5,  133),  and  Moritz  {fbid.  4,  141)  point 
to  the  presence  of  a  whole  series  of  amylcnns  or 
malto-dextrius  amongst  what  they  call  restricted 
starch-conversions,  and  they  assert  that  iso- 
maltose is  a  low  amyloin — i.e.  one  in  which 
the  maltose  constituent  largely  predominates. 
These  amyloins  begin  with  a  high  proportion  of 
the  dextrin  residue,  and  end  with  a  high  propor- 
tion of  maltose.  Their  optical  activity  and  re^ 
ducing  power  are  such  as  would  be  yielded  by 
mixtures  of  maltose  and  dextrin. 

Schifferer  [In.  DissertaHon,  Basel)  denies  in 
toto  the  existence  of  the  amyloins,  and  asserts 
that  nothing  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch  but 
achroo-dextrin,  isomaltose,  and  maltose.  His 
dextrin,  however,  is  a,  reducing  dextrin ;  even 
otherwise,  the  work  will  not  bear  criticism. 

Action  of  other  enzymes.  PtyaUm  (ptyalase). 
This  enzyme  of  saliva  liquefies  starch  paste 
(Nageli,  Die  Sta/rkekOrner,  p.  113 ;  Lefberg  a. 
Georgieski,  Bl.  [2]  25,  893 ;  Dobroslavine,  Bl. 
[2]  26,  452 ;  Maercker,  L.  V.  22,  69 ;  Watson, 
C.  J.  1879,  539  ;  Musculus  a.  De  Mering,  Bl.  [2] 
31,105;  Lea, /.P%sM)i.ll,226).  The  products 
are  maltose,  a  reducing,  unfermentable  dextrin, 
and  a  little  dextrose.  Ungelatinised  starch  is 
not  acted  upon  by  ptyalase ;  at  a  temperature 
sUghtly  below  the  gelatinising  point  the  starch 
is  dissolved,  and  the  action  is  most  rapid  when 
the  ferment  acts  at  60°  on  previously-boiled 
starch  paste  (Bourquelot,  C.  B.  104,  71  a.  177). 

Enzymes  capable  of  dissolving  starch  have 
been  observed  in  the  pancreatic  juice  (Brown 
a.  Heron,  Pr.  1880,  894),  in  the  small  in- 
testine (Hoppe-Seyler,  Phys.  Ch.  275;  Brown 
a.  Heron,  Ix.),  in  the  liver  (Wittich,  Pf.  7,  28 ; 
Bernard,  0.  B.  85,  519  ;  Abele,  Th.  J.  6,  271),. 
and  in  many  other  animal  tissues  (EUenberger 
a.  Hofmeister,  Th.  J.  12,  501 ;  Pasehutin,  Th. 
J.  1,804).  The  stomach, pancreas,  and  peritoneal 
lymph  of  fishes  contain  an  enzyme  capable  of 
dissolving  starch  (Bichet,  Th.  J.  14,  359; 
Eruckenberg,  Unter.  Phys.  Inst.  Heidelberg,  1, 
2).  Blood  contains  a  diastatic  enzyme,  for 
starch  injected  into  the  blood  yielded  maltose 
and  dextrin  (Bimmerman,  Pf.  20,  201 ;  Ploz  a. 
Tiegel,  Pf.  6,  249).. 

Starch-dissolving  enzymes  exist  in  the  leaves 
and  other  parts  of  most  plants  (Baranetzky,  Die 
starkeumhildenden  Fermente  in  den  PfUmzen, 
Leipzig,  1878;  Vines,  Arm,.  Bot.  1891,  409). 

Certain  organisms,  bacteria,  moulds,  &e.,  are 
capable  of  secreting  an  enzyme  or  enzymes 
having  the  power  of  dissolving  starch.  -Thje 
nature  of  the  dissolution  products  has,  as  yet, 
been  very  imperfectly  studied ;  we  have  simply 
the  general  statement  that  they  are  sugar  or 
sugars  and  dextrin  (Wortman,  Z.  P.  G.  6, 
287 ;  Fitz,  B.  10,  282 ;  Mareona,  O.  B.  95, 
346  ft,  856 ;  Gayon  ».  Dubourg,  C.  B.  J03,  885  < 
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Atkinson,  Pr.  32,  299;  Takamine,  E.  P. 
6700  a.  17374,  1891).  Baoilhis  amylobacter 
yields  dextrin  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  crys- 
talline body  (Villiers,  C.  B.  112,  486  a.  113, 
144  a.  536).  Under  the  influence  of  Bacillus 
suaveolens,  dextrin,  glucose,  alcohol,  aldehyde, 
formic,  acetic,  and  butyric  acids  are  produced. 
Amylic  alcohol  is  the  result  of  the  action  of 
Bacillus  a/mylozyndcus,  no  doubt  intermediate 
bodies ;  dextrin  and  sugar  are  at  first  produced. 
Atkinson  states  that  the  moulds  grown  on 
steamed  rice  in  the  manufacture  of  sakS,  in 
Japan,  secrete  an  enzyme,  which  first  converts 
starch  into  dextrin  and  maltose,  and  further 
acts  on  the  maltose  and  dextrin,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  dextrose. 

Some  gums  of  the  arabin  group  contain  a 
starch-dissolving  enzyme  (O'SuUivan,  G.  J.  1891, 
1061). 

Maize,  malted  and  raw,  and  other  grains  con- 
tain an  enzyme  capable  of  dissolving  starch  and 
yielding  as  a  final  product  dextrose  (Cuisinier, 
G.  G.  1886,  614).  Its  action  on  starch  is  not 
very  vigorous,  but  it  acts  more  rapidly  on  dex- 
trin and  converts  maltose  very  rapidly  into 
dextrose  (Geduld,  Woahensch/rift  f.  Brauerei, 
8,  620 ;  hintnex,  ZeiUf.ges.Brau.  1892, 123).  It 
would  be  interesting  to  determine  in  what  re- 
spect this  enzyme  differs  from  that  of  the 
moulds,  and  to  establish  their  separate  existence. 

Action  of  the  halogens.  Chlorine  does  not 
stain  starch.  Bromine  colours  it  yellow.  Iodine 
gives  with  it  an  intense  blue.  This  reaction  is 
a  distinctive  test  for  starch.  The  colour  is  de- 
stroyed by  heating,  but  returns  on  cooling ;  but  if 
the  solution  be  boiled  for  some  time,  the  colour 
does  not  reappear.  The  blue  colour  is  also 
discharged  by  arsenious  and  sulphurous  acids, 
by  alkalis  and  carbonates  thereof,  and,  indeed, 
alcohol  can  remove  the  iodine.  A  solution  of 
iodine  in  strong  alcohol  does  not  colour  dry 
starch.  Some  observers  consider  that  the  pro- 
duction of  this  blue  colour  is  not  due  to  a  defi- 
nite chemical  combination  of  iodine  with  starch 
(Vogel,  N.  Bep.  Phmm.  22, 349 ;  25,  565 ;  PeUet, 
M.  [3]  7,  988 ;  Tomlinson,  P.  M.  [6]  20,  168 ; 
Duclaux,  A.  Gh.  [4]  26,  264),  while  others  at- 
ttribute  a  definite  formula  to  the  combination. 
According  to  Bondonneau  (C.  B.  86,  671),  it  is 
(CeH,jOJ,,I ;  Mylius  (B.  20,  688)  considers  it  to 
contain  HI,  and  gives  the  formula  (CjjH,„025l)jIH 
as  probable.  He  finds  that  the  HI  can  be  dis- 
placed by  metallic  iodides.  Stocks  (C  N.  66, 
212 ;  67, 183)  and  Seyfert  (^Zeit.  ang.  Gh.  1,  15) 
contradict  this.  Bouvier  (C.  B.  114,  128  a. 
1366)  attributes  the  formula  (CjHioOsJsI  to  the 
compound.  Starch  is  oxidised  by  chlorine  and 
by  bromine  to  gluconic  acid  (Habermann,  A, 
172, 11 ;  Herzfeld,  A.  220,  364). 

Action  of  alkalis.  Weak  solutions  of  the 
alkalis  do  not  act  on  starch  in  the  cold,  but 
solutions  containing  over  3  p.c.  real  alkali  cause 
the  granules  to  swell  up  with  the  formation  of  a 
thick  transparent  paste,  and,  finally,  a  clear 
solution,  a  compound  of  starch  with  the  alkali 
being  formed  (Schmidt,  A.  51,  31;  Ventzke, 
J.  pr.  25,  65)  which,  according  to  the  latter, 
is  optically  inactive,  but  this,  no  doubt,  is  in- 
correct, for  B^champ  (0.  B.  39,  653)  gives  the 
opticity  [o]]  =  +  211°  for  the  starch  dissolved, 
9nd  Tbomsen  (B,  13,  2168)  ahpws  th^t  the  ac- 


tivity of  dilute  soda  solutions  is  [a]D  =  + 168. 
On  neutralisation  this  becomes  much  higher, 
corresponding,  in  fact,  vrith  B^champ's  number. 
The  product  does  not  reduce  alkaline  copper 
solution  (Brown  a.  Heron,  G.  J.  35,  617).  The 
potassium  compound  is  obtained  by  ppg.  the 
solution  in  dilute  EHO  with  alcohol,  pressing 
the  pp.,  dissolving  in  HjO,  and  re-ppg.  with 
alcohol.  This  process  repeated  three  or  four 
times .  is  said  to  yield  a  pure  compound  of  the 
composition  O^K^fi^iiK  (Ffeifler  a.  ToUens,  A. 
210,  288).  A  sodium  compound  C2|H3,02oNa. 
has  been  obtained  in  the  same  way  (Beichardt, 
Z.  1870,  404).  These  formulEe  are,  however, 
very  improbable.  Alcoholic  soda  does  not  act 
on  starch  (Dragendorf ,  J.  f.  Landwirthschaft,  7, 
206). 

Starch  heated  with  ammonia  yields  brown, 
amorphous,  nitrogenous  bodies  (ThSnard,  C.  B. 
62,  444). 

Fused  with  EHO,  starch,  like  other  carbo- 
hydrates, yields  oxalic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and 
other  products. 

Action  of  alkaKne  earths.  Barium,  stron- 
tium, and  calcium  compounds  similar  to  the 
sodium  and  potassium  bodies  have  also  been  pre- 
pared. When  solutions  of  soluble  starch  are  ppd. 
with  solutions  of  lime  in  sugar  syrup,  pps.  are 
produced  which  are  not  very  definite  in  compo- 
sition, the  percentage  of  lime  showing  a  varia- 
tion between  CeH,„05CaO  and  (OsHuOsJ^CaO. 
Similar  baryta  compounds  have  been  examined. 
When  a  solution  of  soluble  starch  is  saturated 
with  strontia  and  alcohol  added,  a  strontium 
compound  is  ppd.  (Lintner,  Zeit.  f.  ang.  Gh. 
1888,  232).  On  distilling  starch  with  lime 
acetone,  mesityl  oxide,  isophorone,  and  ketones 
are  produced  (Harvat,  G.  G.  1887,  38). 

On  digesting  starch  with  acetic  anhydride,  a 
triacetate  is  said  to  be  formed  0,H,02(02H302), 
(Schiitzenberger  a.  Naudin,  Bl.  [2]  12,  110; 
A.  Gh.  [4]  21,  236;  Michael,  Am.  5,359).  This 
substance  is  amorphous ;  it  is  stained  blue  by 
iodine,  and  is  decomposed  by  alkalis,  with  the 
reproduction  of  starch. 

Qualitative  deterrmnation.  The  presence  of 
starch  is  indicated  by  the  granular  appearance 
under  the  microscope,  and  starch  granules  are 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  being  stained 
blue  by  iodine  solution  and  yellow  by  bromine. 
If  the  plasma  in  which  the  granules  are  contained 
is  alkaline,  it  must  be  rendered  slightly  acid, 
or  sufficient  iodine  solution  must  be  employed 
to  destroy  the  alkalinity.  A  solution  of  iodine 
in  potassium  iodide  is  usually  employed,  but  an 
alcoholic  solution  answers  the  purpose.  When 
the  test  is  applied  for  starch  in  solution;  the 
solutions  must  be  cold  and  slightly  acid  and  the 
reagent  must  be, added  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  test  a  solu- 
tion  for  soluble  starch  in  presence  of  a-dextrin — 
i.e.  the  dextrin  giving  a  reddish-brown  colour 
with  iodine.  If  this  is  in  excess  the  reddish- 
brown  colour  covers  the  blue ;  ammonia  added 
cautiously,  drop  by  drop,  discharges  the  reddish- 
brown,  and  if  soluble  starch  be  present  the  blue 
becomes  definite  and  distinct.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  excess  of  ammonia  (O'Sullivan). 
SmaU  quantities  of  starch,  which  would  other- 
wise not  be  observable,  may  be  detected  in  the 
'  last  runnings '  of  malt  wort  by  adding  a  jittlg 
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tannin  and  then  alcohol  to  the  solution.  The 
starch  is  ppd.  in  this  way,  and  on  washing  the 
pp.  with  water  will  yield  the  oharaoteristio  re- 
action with  iodine  (Burokhardt,  Chem.  Zeit.1877, 
1158).  Starch,  when  moistened  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  o-naphthol  and  a  few  drops  of 
warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added,  ac- 
quires a  deep  yiolet-red  colour  (Ihl,  Chem.  Zeit. 
11,19). 

QiiantttaUve  determination.  There  are  very 
few  materials  containing  starch  of  which  a  suffi- 
ciently accurate  average  sample  can  be  obtained 
to  render  a  definite  estimation  of  the  starch 
therein  of  much  value. 

In  some  cases  separation  of  the  starch,  by 
one  of  the  methods  given  for  its  preparation, 
gives  results  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  satisfy  the 
requirements. 

In  the  case  of  potatoes,  the  percentage  of 

starch  is  deduced  from  the  specific  gravity,  a 

set  of  specially-constructed  tables  being  used ; 

but  this  method,  on  the  face  of  it,  cannot  yield 

more  than   an    approximation.      The    specific 

gravity  of  the  washed  potatoes  is  taken  in  the 

usual  way,  a  balance  constructed  to  meet  the 

requirements  of  the  case  being  employed.  About 

5  kilos,  of  the  potatoes  are  weighed  in  a  strong 

wire  basket  in  air,  and  then  in  water ;  thence, 

weight  in  air 
specific  gravity  =  -^^^^^^  ^  ^j^  _  ^^^^-^^  ^  ^^^^^_ 

According  to  the  tables  of  Behrend,  Marker,  and 
Morgan,  we  have  from 

Percent,  of 
Sp.  gr.        starch 
1-120        22-5 
1-130        24-6 
1-140        26-7 


In  cases  in  which  fair  average  samples  of  the 
material  can  be  obtained,  several  methods  have 
been  proposed,  all  depending  on  the  conversion 
of  the  starch,  or  the  starch  transformation- pro- 
ducts, into  dextrose  by  digestion  with  dilute 
HGl  or  H2SO4,  the  dextrose  being  estimated 
with  Fehhng's  solution,  volumetrioally  or  gravi- 
metrically,  and  the  starch  calculated  therefrom 
according  to  the  equation  CgHigOg  +  HjO  =  CuHijO, 
(v.  Sachsse,  C.  C.  [3]  8,  732 ;  Marker,  Handb. 
der  Spiritusfabrication,  4  Auf.,  Berlin,  1886, 
93 ;  Soxhlet,  Zeit.  f.  ges.  Brau.  1881,  177 ; 
Faulenbach,  Zeit.  f.  phys.  Chem.  7,  510 ;  Zip- 
perer,  TJep.  An.  Chem.  6,  699).  Dubrunfaut 
dissolved  the  starch  by  rubbing  the  material 
with  concentrated  HCl,  diluting  the  solution 
with  water  to  a  certain  volume,  and  deter- 
mining the  opticity.  The  starch  was  calculated 
from  [0]]=  192-4°. 

Effront  {Bl.  [2]  47,  5)  dissolves  the  starch 
with  malt  extract,  determines  the  optical  activity 
of  the  solution,  then  heats  it  with  ammonia, 
after  which  he  treats  it  with  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite and  with  HCl, .  and  again  determines 
the  opticity;  but  this  method  is  open  to  many 
objections.       > 

These  methods  are  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  completely 
convert  starch  or,  starch  products  into  dextrose, 
there  being  a  probable  error  at  one  time  from  over- 
conversion,  at  another  from  under-conversion ; 
^d,  indeed,  both  ma^  occ^r  ^t  th?  spjqe  tiipe^ 


Percent,  of 

Sp.gr. 

Btaroh 

1-080 

13-9 

1-090 

160 

1-100 

18-2 

1-110 

20-3 

the  amount  of  reduction  of  Fehling's  solution 
taken  as  dextrose  never  being  a  correct  measure 
of  the  starch  transformed.  Another  objection 
to  the  method  is  due  to  the  fact  that  dilute  acids 
convert  other  substances  besides  starch  into 
bodies  capable  of  reducing  copper  oxide. 

Girard  (0.  B.  104,  1629)  titrates  starch  with 
iodine  solution,  1  grm.  of  starch  taking  up  0-157 
grms.  iodine. 

Asboth  (Chem.  Zeit.  11, 785)  proposes  to  add 
an  excess  of  baryta  water  to  the  gelatinised 
starch  and  then  alcohol.  The  dried  pp.  con- 
tains 19-8  p.c.  BaO,  the  remainder  is  starch.  This 
method,  too,  cannot  be  of  any  use. 

O'SuUivan  (C.  J.  45,  2)  described  a  method 
by  which  starch  in  most  materials  can  be  esti- 
mated with  accuracy.  If  a  fair  average  sample 
of  the  material  cannot  be  obtained  by  grinding 
and  powdering  alone,  it  is  first  dried  in  warm, 
dry  air  and  then  powdered.  The  following  ia 
the  method  as  applied  to  the  cereals,  but  it  ia 
also  applicable  to  all  materials  when  treated  as 
just  described. 

Fivegrams,  or  thereabouts,  accurately  weighed 
— more  if  the  material  contains  less  than  40  p.c. 
starch — of  the  finely-ground  material  are  intro- 
duced into  a  wide-necked  fiask  of  100  to  120  c.o. 
capacity.  To  this  sufficient  alcohgl  of  sp.  gr. 
0-82  is  added  to  saturate  it,  and  after  a  time 
20  to  25  o.c.  ether  are  introduced.  The  clear, 
ethereal  solution  is  decanted  off  after  standing 
for  a  few  hours,  and  the  residue  again  treated 
two  or  three  times  with  ether.  It  is  then  ex- 
tracted with  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  -90,  at  35°  to  38°,  and 
treated  with  a  large  bulk  of  water,  with  which  it 
is  left  in  contact  for  at  least  24  hours.  If  any 
sign  of  fermentation  shows  itself,  a  little  salicylic 
acid  solution  may  be  used  with  the  water.  The 
residue,  after  being  completely  extracted  with 
water,  together  with  the  filter,  through  which  all 
the  extracts  should  have  been  passed,  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  beaker  of  about  100  c.c.  capacity,  and 
made  up  with  water  to  about  40  to  45  c.c.  This 
is  heated  to  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  water 
bath,  care  being  taken,  by  continual  stirring, 
to  insure  a  homogeneous  paste ;  then  cooled  to 
62°  to  63°,  and  0-025  to  0-036  gram  prepared 
diastase  or  its  equivalent  of  malt  extract  added, 
the  digestion  being  then  continued  at  the  tem- 
perature stated  for  a  few  hours.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  contents  of  the  beaker  are  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes,  thrown  on  to  a  filter,  and  the 
filtrate  received  in  a  100  c.o.  measuring  flask. 
The  residue  is  carefully  washed  with  small 
quantities  of  boiling  water  at  a  time,  and  the 
filtrate  made  up  at  15-5°  to  100  c.c.  A  deter- 
mination of  the  reducing  power  calculated  as 
maltose,  and  of  the  remainder  of  the  optical 
activity  as  dextrin,  gives  the  data  for  calculating 
the  quantity  of  starch.  This  holds  good  even 
though  the  amyloin  theory  of  the  breaking  down 
of  starch  be  proved  to  be  accurate. 

Example. — 5  grms.  barley-flour  treated  aa 
described,  0-03  gim.  prepared  diastase  being 
employed,'  gave  100  c.c.  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1-01003 
=  2-539  grms.  solid  matter.  9-178  grms.  this 
Bol.  reduced  0-241  grm.  OuO.  Opt.  act.  in 
'  n  cold-water  malt  extract  be  used,  a  portion  of  It 
must  be  heated  for  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  tem- 
peratiu'e  as  the  assay ;  then  boiled,  and  the  opticity  and 
leducing  power  determined;  these  taotors  calculate^ 
on  the  qnwitity  employed  xuaiA  bf  aUow«4  fffr. 
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200   mm.  tube=+21'l   divs.   (Soleil-Ventzke- 
Bcheibler  sacchaiimeter).    Hence 

0-241  +  0-7256  (K  of  maltose  =  62-5) 

=  0-1748  grm.  maltose; 

9-178  grms. :  101-003  (the  wt.  o!  100  o.o.  sol.) 

::0-1748:a!; 

x  =  maltose  in  the  100  o.o.  sol.  =  1-923 ; 

Opt.  act.  maltose  [a]]  =  + 154°  and  of  dextrin  [a]j 

=  +  222°. 
Hence  1  gnu.  maltose  in  100  o.c.  sol.  in  200  mm. 
tube  =  8'62  divs.  of  instrument  mentioned,  and 
1  grm.  dextrin  under  like  circumstances  =:  11*56 
divs.  Then  1-923  X 802  =  15-422 divs. opt. activity 
of  the  maltose,  21-1  - 16-422  =  5-678  divs.  opt. 
activity  of  the  dextrin,  and  6-678 -=- 11-56  =  0-491 
grm.  dextrin  in  the  100  c.o.  sol.  Dextrin  is  derived 
&om  starch  without  any  increase  of    weight : 
100  grms.  starch  yield  105-5  maltose ;  hence 
1-056  :  1-923: :1  :  x  starch  =  maltose; 
x=  1-822  grms.  starch. 

1-822-1-0-491  (as  dextrin)  =  2-313  starch;  in 
the  6  grms.  taken  =  46  26  p.o. 

It  is  clearly  shown  in  the  paper  quoted  that 
if  starch  is  not  estimated  in  the  way  indicated 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  results.  It 
happens  when  dealing  with  some  varieties  of 
material  that  the  aqueous  extract  contains 
soluble  sta/rch  (blue  colour  with  iodine).  This 
tjannot  be  looked  upon  as  starch;  it  must  be 
estimated  in  the  solution  as  the  soluble  modifi- 
cation. 

Soluble  starch  may  be  prepared  (a)  by  tritu- 
rating starch  with  sharp  sand  or  powdered  glass 
BO  as  to  disintegrate  the  granules  and  extracting 
with  cold  water;  (&)  by  the  limited  action  of 
malt-extract  or  of  acid. 

Delffs  (P.  109,  648)  prepared  soluble  starch 
by  triturating  starch  with  sand  and  water ;  the 
solution  gave  a  dark  -  blue  colouration  with 
iodine.  Flilckiger  (Z,  1861,  104)  prepared 
a  similar  solution  by  acting  on  starch  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  calcium  chloride 
and  treating  the  resulting  gummy  mass  with 
water,  when,  on  filtration,  a  solution  is  obtained 
which  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of  soluble 
starch.  Musculus  {Bl.  [2]  22,  26;  A.  Ch.  [5]  2, 
^86)  does  not  consider  this  a  true  solution; 
he  prepares  the  body  by  boiling  starch  with 
very  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  saturating  the  solu- 
tion with  chalk,  and  evaporating  to  a  syrup. 
This  deposits  small  granules  which  gradually 
increase  in  size,  are  soluble  in  hot  water,  and 
may  be  purified  by  precipitation  with  alcohol. 
It  possesses  no  reducing  power ;  its  rotatory 
power  is  four  times  that  of  glucose.  Bon- 
donneau  (C  B.  80,  671)  has  prepared  soluble 
starch  by  this  method,  but  does  npt  find  it 
altogether  soluble  under  all  conditions.  Soluble 
starch  is  undialysable.  Fuming  nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  a  mononitro-  derivative,  C,H,(N02)05 ; 
dilute  nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  carbonic  and  oxalic 
acids ;  bromine  and  silver  oxide  to  gluconic  acid 
(Eeiohardt,  B.  8, 1020 ;  7,  424). 

Nageli  {BeitrUge  s.  nlCheren  Kenntniss  der 
SUirkegruppe,  Leipzig,  1874,  p.  33,  99 ;  A.  Oh. 
173,  218)  gives  the  following  method:  1  kilo, 
potato  starch  is  allowed  to  stand  6-8  weeks 
with  6  litres  hydrochloric  acid,  S.G.  1-06;  this  is 
then  purified  ly  solution  in  hot  water;  it  crystal- 
lises in  sphnro-crystals  (Jaquelain,  A.  Ch.  [2] 
73, 173).    According  to  Srown  ».  Mpcris,  this  is 


not  soluble  starch  Iv.  above).  Zulkowski  (S.  19, 
1395)  prepares  soluble  starch  by  heating  dry 
potato  starch  with  glycerol  at  180°-190°  for  half 
an  hour.  The  solution  is  cooled,  precipitated 
by  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  purified  by  solu- 
tion in  water  and  reprecipitation  by  alcohol. 

Salomon  {J.  pr.  [2]  28, 82)  finds  that  soluble 
starch  is  the  first  product  of  the  action  of  dilute 
acids  on  starch ;  it  does  not  reduce  Fehling's 
solution,  and  has  an  optical  activity  [o]d — 211-6°, 
O'Sullivan  (0.  /.  1879,  772)  prepares  soluble 
starch  by  dissolving  starch  paste  at  73°-74° 
with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  cold  water 
extract  pf  malt,  boiling  the  solution  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  clear,  filtering,  and  concentrating. 
The  soluble  starch  falls  out  on  cooling  as  a 
white  precipitate,  which  is  purified  by  dissolving 
in  hot  water  and  allowing  to  cool  when  it  sepa- 
rates out  again.  It  has  a  reducing  power, 
3-5-0-78,  and  an  optical  activity  [o]j  =  219*5- 
222-0,  the  reducing  power  being  probably  due  to 
a  small  quantity  of  maltose ;  v.  also  Action  of 
acids  on  starch,  above.  0.  O'S. 

STEARIC  ACID  OigHjA-  Mol.  w.  284. 
[69°].  (232°  cor.  at  IS  mm.)  (Krafft,  B.  17, 
1629);  (359''-383°)  (Camelley  a.  WilUams,  B. 
12, 1360).  H.P.  126,000  (Von  Eeohenberg).  S.G. 
(liquid)  S8  -845  ;  (soUd)  2  1-01;  ifi  1-00:  S.V.S. 
332-6  (B.  Schiff,  A.  223,  264).  S.  (alcohol)  2-6 
in  the  cold.  S.  (benzene)  22  at  23°.  S.  (CS^) 
30  (Vogel,  J.  1866,  892).  Occurs  as  glyceryl 
stearate  in  very  many  fixed  animal  and  vegetable 
fats  and  oils  (Ohevreul,  A.  Ch.  88,  225  ;  [2]  2, 
354  ;  23, 19 ;  Braconnot,  A.  Ch.  93, 250  ;  Eedten- 
bacher,  A.  35,  46 ;  Bromeis,  A.  35;  86 ;  37,  303 ; 
Stenhouse,  A.  36,  57;  Erdmann,  j.pr.  26,  497 ; 
Francis,  A.  42,  256;  Gottlieb,  A.  67,  35; 
Laurent  a.  Oerhardt,  A.  72,  272;  Hardwick, 
G.  J.  2,  232;  Crowder,  P.  M.  [4]  4,  21 ;  Berthe- 
lot,  A.  Ch.  [3]  41,  216,  432;  47,  297  ;  Pebal,  A. 
91,  138 ;  Heintz,  A.  92,  296 ;  Johnston,  O.  J. 
29,  8). 

Formation. — 1.  By  saponification  of  oetyl- 
acetoacetic  ether,  obtained  from  cetyl  iodide  and 
sodium  acetoacetic  ether  (Guthzeit,  A.  206,351). 
2.  By  heating  cetyl-malonio  acid  at  150°. — 3. 
From  ricinoleic  acid  by  treatment  with  water,  P, 
and  I,  followed  by  zinc  and  HGlAq  (Claus,  B.  9, 
1916). — 4.  By  heating  pleic  acid  with  iodine 
(1  p.c.)  for  several  hours  at  275°'and  distilling 
the  product  in  a  current  of  superheated  steam 
(De  Wilde  a.  Eeychler,  Bl.  [3]  1,  295). 

Preparation.— Bxiei  or  cacao  fat  is  saponified 
by  NaOHAq,  the  acids  ppd.  by  HjSOj  and  crystal- 
lised from  alcohol.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
impure  stearic  acid  (4  pts.)  saturated  at  0°  is 
heated  to  60°  and  mixed  with  a  boiling  alcoholic 
solution  of  Mg(OAo)j  (1  pt.j.  The  ppd.  magne- 
sium stearate  is  boiled  with  HClAq  and  the 
stearic  acid  recrystaUised  from  alcohol  (Heintz). 
Stearic  acid  can  also  be  readily  obtained  from 
shea-butter  which  contains  no  other  solid  fatty 
acid  (Buff  a.  Oudemans,  J.  pr.  89,  215). 

Properttes. — Pearly  plates,  insol.  water,  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Tasteless  &nd  inodorous. 
May  be  distilled  in  vacuo  and,  in  small  quantity, 
under  atmospheric  pressure,  but  in  this  case  it 
is  partly  decomposed  with  formation  of  hydro- 
carbons, stearone,  water,  CO,,  acetic  acid,  and 
butyric  acid.  Fusion  with  PjOj  forms  CigHajO 
l64:°-60°].    Nitrip  apid  fprios  spb^cio,  glutari^ 
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lueoinlo,  and  other  acids.  Br  and  water  at  140° 
form  bromo-  and  dibromo-steario  acids  {Oude- 
mans,  /.  pr.  89,  193).  Distillation  in  vacuo 
with  NaOMe  yields  0„Hj,  (Mai,  B.  22,  2133). 
._  Salts. — KA'.  Hygroscopic  crystals.  S.  4 
in  hot  water.  Partially  decomposed  by  a  large 
quantity  of  water  into  an  insoluble  acid  salt  and 
free  potash. — KHA'j.  Silvery  scales  (from 
alcohol).  S.  (alcohol)  -SB  in  the  cold ;  27  at  78°. 
Boiling  water  converts  it  into  a  more  acid  salt. 
NaA'. — NaHA'^:  insol.  water. — BaA'^:  minute 
laminse,  insol.  water. — daA'j.— SrA'j. — MgA'j: 
minute  lamina  (from  alcohol). — OuA'j;  light- 
blue  amorphous  powder.— PbA'^ :  amorphous 
powder,  insol.  ether.— PbjOA'j.—AgA':  white  pp. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  [88°].  Crystalline, 
insol.  water  (Hanhart,  O.  B.  47, 230). 

Ethyl  ether  MA.'.  [33°].  (224°).  Formed 
by  heating  the  acid  with  alcohol  at  200°  (Las- 
saigne,  A.  13,  168 ;  Berthelot,  A.  88,  312)  by 
passing  HOI  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  stearic 
acid  (Eedtenbacher,  A.  35,  51)  and  by  heating 
stearin  with  a  little  NaOEt  (Duffy,  O.  /.  5, 197 ; 
Bonis,  C.  B.  45,  35).  Crystalline  mass,  partially 
decomposed  by  distillation.    V.  sol.  alcohol. 

Ethylene  ether  0.fi^A.'^.  [76°].  From 
AgA'  and  CjH,Br2  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [3]  55,  436). 

Isoamyl  ether  CsHi.A'.    [25°]. 

Octyl  ether  C^B.„M.    [45°], 

Oetyl  ether  Cj^H^aA'.  [55°-60°].  Lamina) 
(from  ether)  (Berthelot,  A.  Ch.  [3]- 56,  70). 

Glyceryl  ethers  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  622.  A 
mixture  of  stearic  acid  and  glycerin  saturated 
with  HCl  at  100°  forms  C3H501(OH)(OC,jH550) 
[28°]. 

Phenyl  ether  PhA'.  [62°].  (267°  at  15 
mm.)  (Krafft  a.  Biirger,  B.  17, 1380). 

p-Tolyl  ether  C,H,A'.  [54°].  (276°  at 
15  mm.). 

Chloride,  0,,B.^fiCl.  [23°].  (215°  at  16 
mm.).    Crystalline  mass. 

Amide  CtsB^O.NH^.  [109°].  Formed  by 
distilling  ammonium  stearate  at  280°  under 
-pressure;  the  yield  being  50  p.o.  (Hofmann,  B, 
15,  984 ;  ef.  Carlet,  Bl.  1859,  i.  76).  Formed 
also  by  the  action  of  NH^  on  the  ether  or  on  the 
chloride.  Converted  by  the  action  of  Br  and 
NaOHAq  into  stearyl-heptadeoyl-urea  (Turpin, 
B.  21,  2486). 

Anilide  C.sHssONHPh.  [94°].  Formed 
by  distilling  aniline  over  stearic  acid  at  230° 
(Pebal,  A.  91, 152).    White  needles. 

Phenyl  hydrazide  CijHjs.CO.NjHjPh. 
[107°].  Formed  by  heating  stearic  acid  with 
phenyl-hydrazine.  White  unctuous  plates  (from 
alcohol),  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  benzene,  and  ether 
(Strache  a.  Iritzer,  M.  14,  37). 

Nitrite  G^^Ejm.  [42°].  (275°  at  100 
mm.).  S.G.  Y  -815  ;  i|2  -779.  Formed  by  dis- 
tilling stearamide  with  PjOj  (Krafft  a.  Stauffer,  B. 
15, 516,  1730)  or  by  heating  oyanosteario  acid  at 
250°  (HeU  a.  Sadomaky,  B.  24,  2779). 

Beferences.  —  Beomo-,  Di  -  bkomo  -  iodo-, 
Ohloro-,  Iodo-,  Nitbo-,  and  Oxy-steabio  acid. 

Isostearic  acid  (CsH,,),CH.C02H.  [38-5°]. 
(273°  at  101  mm.).  Formed  from  di-octyl- 
acetoaoetio  ether  or  di-ootyl-malonic  acid  (Conrad 
a.  Guthzeit,  A.  204, 11, 165).  Colourless  leaflets 
(from  alcohol).— NaA' :  need!  as  (from  alcohol). 
— AsA':  thick  white  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  S^iA.'.  (275°-380°  at  100 flwn.). 

YoJi.  IV. 


STEAEIC  ALDEHYDE  0„H,,Oj.  [64°]. 
(213°  uncor.  at  22  mm.).  Formed  by  distilling 
calcium  stearate  with  calcium  formate  (Kraflt, 
B.  13,  1417).  Plates  with  bluish  glitter,  si.  sol. 
ether. 

STEABIIT  V.  Stearyl  derivative  of  Gltoebin. 

STEAROLIC  ACID  C.AjOj.  Mol.  w.  280. 
[48°].  (260°).  Formed  by  heating  bromo-oleio 
acid  or  the  dibromide  of  oleic  acid  with  alooholio 
potash  at  100°  (Overbeok,  J.  pr.  97, 159  ;  A.  140, 
49).  Needles  (from  alcohol),  insol.  water.  Br 
forms  O.gHajBrjOj  and  C,gB.,.,Bvfi^  [70°].  I  and 
Felj  in  CS^  form  0,^B.,J.fi^  [51°]  (Liebermann 
a.  Sachsse,  B.  24,  4116). .  Potash-fusion  yields 
myristic  aoid  OnH^A  and  an  acid  0,.H3„0, 
[21°]  (Mar^sse,  Z.  [2]  6,  571 ;  B.  2,  359).  Alka- 
line KMnO,  oxidises  it  to  suberic  and  stearoxylio 
acids (Hazuraa. Grussner, ^.9,952).  HNQjyielda 
azela'ic,  stearoxylio,  pelargonio,  and  nitroso- 
pelargonic  acids  (Limpaoh,  A.  190, 294).  Phenyl- 
hydrazine  at  140°  gives  CuHjiCCN^HaPh  [82°] 
(Holt,  B.  25,  2670).— BaA'j.- CaA'^aq.- AgA'. 

SXEAEONE  (C„H35)2CO.  Di-heptadecyl 
ketone.  [88°].  S.G.  (liquid)  « -7979  (Krafft,  S. 
15, 1715).  Formed  by  heating  stearic  acid  (9'5g.) 
with  pp.  (5g.)  at  210°  (Kipping,  C.  J.  57, 537 ;  cf. 
Busay,  A.  9,  269;  Eedtenbacher,  A.  35,  57; 
Varrentrapp,  A.  35,  80 ;  Eowney,  O.  J.  6,  97 ; 
Heintz,  P.  94,  272 ;  96,  65).  Got  also  by  dis- 
tilling  the  stearyl  derivative  of  heptadecyl-urea 
with  lime  (Turpin,  B.  21,  2486).  Plates,  si.  sol. 
hot  alcohol.    Br  forms  0,^KsfiTfi  [72°]. 

Oxim  {Ct,U„),0:TSOK.  [68°].  White  powder, 
m.  sol.  hot  benzene  and  alcohol,  insol.  water 
and  alkalis  (Spiegler,  B.  17, 1575 ;  Kipping,  C.  3: 
57,  540). 

STEAROXTIIO  ACID  G,^^p^.  Mol.  w. 
312.  [86°].  Formed  by  the  oxidation  of  stearolio 
acid  (Overbeck,  A.  140,  68  ;  Hazura  a.  Grussner, 
M.  9,  952).  Plates  or  needles,  si.  sol.  cold  al- 
cohol.— BaA'j. — AgA' :  crystalline  powder. 

STEAEYL-GLYCEEIIT  v.  Glyoekin. 

STEEL  V.  Ibok,  vol.  iii.  p.  58,  and  DiCTioNABt 
OF  Applied  Chemistby,  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 

STIBIXE.  ^jiiorijmal(mitirnomy'hAjdrid,e,'o, 
vol.  i.  p.  288. 

SIILBENE  v.-  Dl-FHENYL-ETHYLENE. 

STILBENE  ALCOHOL  v.  Hydkobenzoin. 
STILBENE  DIBEOMIDE  v.  Di-bbouo-feenyi.- 

EIHANE. 

SIILBENE    DICAEBOXYLIC    ACID  v.  Di- 

IHENYL-UAIiEIO  AOID. 

STILBENE     DIGHLOEIDE    v.   Di-chlobo- 

PHENYIi-ETHANB. 

STOICHIOMETEY.  The  laws  of  chemical 
combination,  and  their  application  to  chemical 
calculations;  v,  Coubination,  chemicad,  Laws  of, 
vol.  ii.  p.  235. 

STOEAX,  A  balsam  produced  by  Styrax 
officinalis,  a  shrub  growing  in  the  Levant.  It 
occurs  in  two  varieties,  liquid  storax  and  reed 
storax,  the  latter  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
bark.  Liquid  storax  is  a  brownish-yeUow  sticky 
mass  containing  styrene,  styracin,  cinnamic  acid, 
phenylpropyl  cinnamate,  a  little  ethyl  oinnam- 
ate,  a  substance  [65°]  smelling  like  vanilla  (pos- 
sibly ethyl- vanillin),  and  (a)  and  (;3)-storesinol 
(W.  von  Miller,  N.  B.  P.  24, 1 ;  B.9,  274 ;  A. 
188,  184  ;  189,  338). 

(o)-Store3inol  G,,S,fii  i.e.  035H5,(OH1j. 
[160°-168°].    Amorphous,  v.  sol.  dilate  KOHA(i, 

hit 
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but  cone.  KOHAq  ppts.  OapHjaOiE.  Yields  a 
in.;»no-  and  tri-aoetyl  derivative. 

(<i)-Storesiiiol.  [140°-U5''].  Amorphous. 
Forms  amorphous  CjjHsjOiK,  which  is  more  sol. 
water  than  its  (a)-  isomeride. 

STRONTIA.   Oxide  of  strontium  {q.v.  p.  516). 

STRONTIUM.  Sr.  At.  w.  87-3.  Mol.  w.  not 
tnown.  Very  little  known  about  properties. 
Doubtful  if  approximately  pure  Sr  has  yet  been 
isolated.  S.G.  o.  2-4  to  2-58  (Franz,  J.  pr.  107, 
.  2.53 ;  Matthiessen,  J.  8,  324).  For  emission- 
spectrum  V.  B.  A  1884.  444.  H.C.  CSr,0]  = 
12B,  440  (Th.  3,  258). 

OcciiJTence.— Compounds  of  Sr  are  widely 
distributed,  but  not  in  very  large  quantities. 
SrCOj  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  all  specimens 
oi  arragonite ;  very  small  quantities  are  found 
in  many  calc-spars,  marbles,  and  dolomites. 
SrSO^  is  an  ingredient  of  many  heavy  spars. 
SrCOg  is  found  as  strontiamte,  and  SrSO^  as 
celestine  in  a  few  localities;  hrewsterite  eoni&ms 
Sr  silicate,  with  silicates  of  Ba  or  Ca.  Traces  of 
SrSOj  and  SrCl^  are  found  in  many  mineral 
springs,  in  some  hard  river-waters,  in  sea-water, 
and  in  the  ashes  of  certain  plants,  especially 
Fucus  vesiculosus. 

Historical. — A  mineral  found  at  Strontian,  a 
village  in  Argyleshire,  in  1787,  and  supposed  to 
be  barium  carbonate,  was  observed  to  colour 
flame  reddish  by  Crawford  and.  Cruikshank  in 
1790  {Mem.  Manchester  Soc).  The  supposition 
made  by  C.  a.  C.  that  the  mineral  contained  a 
new  element  was  confirmed  by  Hope  iT.  E.  4, 3), 
Klaproth  (Crell's  Ann.  1793  [ii.]  189 ;  1794  (i.) 
99),  and  Kirwan-Higgins  (Crell's  Ann.  1795  (ii.) 
119,  205).  The  metal  was  isolated  by  Davy  in 
1808  (T.  1808.  345), 

Formation. — 1.  By  electrolysing  moist  SrOjHj 
or  SrClj  in  contact  with  Hg  and  a  little  naphtha, 
and  heating  the  amalgam  so  formed  (Davy,  T. 
1808.  845).— 2.  By  heating  saturated  SrOljAq 
with  Na  amalgam  to  90°,  quickly  washing  the 
Sr  amalgam  bo  formed,  drying  it  by  filter  paper, 
and  distilling  oS  the  Hg  in  a  stream  of  H  (Franz, 
J.pr.  107,  253).— 3.  By  heating  SrO  or  SrOjH, 
intimately  mixed  with  Mg  powder,  a  mixture  of 
Sr  with  MgO  is  obtained  (Winkler,  B.  23, 125, 
2647). 

PrepwraOon. — A  porous  clay  cylinder  is 
placed  in  a  crucible,  and  SrCl^,  mixed  with  a  little 
I^HjCl,  is  placed  in  the  crucible  and  in  the  cell,  so 
that  when  the  mixture  is  fused  the  surface  of  it  is 
at  a  higher  levelin  the  cell  than  in  the  crucible.  A 
cylinder  of  sheet  iron  surrounding  the  cell  serves 
as  the  positive  electrode,  and  an  iron  wire  pass- 
ing through  a  tobacco  pipe,  the  bowl  of  which 
dips  under  the  molten  mixture  in  the  cell,  serves 
as  the  negative  electrode.  The  crucible  is  heated 
till  the  mixture  of  SrCLj  and  NH4CI  melts,  tem- 
perature being  kept  so  that  there  is  always  a 
solid  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  mixture  in  the 
porous  cell.  A  current  from  5  or  6  Bunsen  ceUs 
is  passed  through  the.  molten  mass ;  Sr  is  sepa- 
rated and  runs  into  small  pieces,  which  are  pro- 
tected from  the  air  by  the  solid  crust  of  SrCl, 
and  NHjCl ;  the  pieces  of  Sr  are  removed  by 
'  an  iron  spoon  and  kept  under  petroleum. 

For  the  preparation  of  pure  Sr  salts  from 
strontianiie  v.  Barthe  a.  Failures  {Bl.  [3]  7, 104). 

Properties. — A  yellowish -white  metal,  some- 
\r()at  h^der  tbaQ  Ca  or  fb ;  cafi  be  beatep  ioto 


thin  leaves ;  melts  at  full  red  heat.  According 
to  Mallet  {A.  190,  62),  Sr  is  slightly  volatilised  at 
a  very  high  temperature.  Easily  oxidised  by 
exposure  to  air ;  decomposes  cold  water  rapidly; 
dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  not  in  HNO,Aq,  giving 
salts  and  H.  Combines  directly  with  S  and  the 
halogens.  Sr  is  a  strongly  positive  metal,  less 
positive  than  the  alkali  metals  and  Ca,  but  more 
positive  than  Mg ;  it  is  closely  related  to  Ca  and 
Ba,  less.closely  to  Mg ;  it  also  shows  resemblances 
to  Zn,  Cd,  and  Hg  ('!;.  AnKALiNE  eabths,  uetals 
OF  lEB,  vol.  i.  p.  112 ;  and  Maqnesidm  qbouf  of 
ELGMEKTs,  vol.  ill.  p.  163).  The  atomic  weight 
of  Sr  has  been  determined  (1)  by  determining 
COj  in  SrCO,  (Stromeyer,  S.  19,  228  [1816]; 
Salvfitat,  C.  B.  17,  318  [1843]) ;  (2)  by  ppg.  CI 
from  SrCljby  Ag  (Eose,  S.  19,  228  [1816]; 
Pelouze,  O.  B.  20,  1047  [1845];  Marignao,  .4. 
106,168  [1858];  Dumas,  A.  Ch.  [3]  55,  191 
[1859]) ;  (3)  by  determining  water  in  SrCL,.6H;0 
(Marignao,  A.  106,  168  [1858]) ;  (4)  by  trans- 
forming SrCl^.eHjO  into  SrSOj  (Marignac,  I.C.). 
The  S.H.  of  Sr  has  not  been  determined  directly. 
The  Y.D.  of  no  compound  of  Sr  has  been  deter- 
mined. 

Beactions  and  Combinations  {v.  Bunsen, 
A.  94,  111). — 1.  Exposed  to  air  or  oxygen  rapidly 
forms  SrO,  or  SrO^H^  if  moisture  is  present. — 

2.  Burns  brilUantly  when  heated  in  oxygen, 
sulphur  vapour,  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine 
vapour ;  also  in  dry  carbon  dioxide. — 3.  Decom- 
poses cold  water  rapidly,  giving  off  H  and  form- 
ing SrO^Hj. — 4.  Dissolves  rapidly  in  dilute 
hydrochhrie  or  sulphuric  acid;  reacts  slowly 
with  cone,  sulphuric  acid ;  scarcely  acted  on  by 
nitric  acid,  even  when  hot  and  cone. — 6.  Beduces 
silica  and  silicates  when  heated  therewith  to  full 
redness. 

Strontium,  antimonate  of;  v.  vol.  i.  p.  286. 

Strontium,  arsenates  of;  v.  vol.  i.  p.  309. 

Strontium,  arsenite  of;  v.  vol.  i.  p.  307. 

Strontium,  borates  of ;  v.  vol.  i.  p.  530. 

Strontium,  bromide  of,  SrBr,.  Mol.  w.  not 
determined.  By  heating  Sr  in  Br.  By  dissolv- 
ing SrCOj,  in  HBrAq  and  evaporating,  long  white 
needles  of  the  hydrate  SrBr,.  6aq  are  obtained 
(Lowig,  Mag.  Pha/rm.  33, 7) ;  S.G.  2-358  (Favre  a. 
Valson,  0.  B.  77,  579) ;  these  crystals  do  not 
effloresce  over  HjSO^  (Eammelsberg,  P.  55, 238), 
but  on  heating  give  off  their  water,  leaving  SrBr, 
as  a  white  solid,  S.G.  3-985  (F.  a.  V.,  i.c.),  that 
melts  at  red  heat  without  decomposition  (B.,  l.c.). 
[Sr,BrT  =  157,700  (Th.  3,  258).  Carnelley  (C.  /. 
83,  279)  gives  melting-point  as  c.  630°.  Com- 
bines with  am,monia  to  form  2SrBrj.NH3  (Eam- 
melsberg, P.  55,  2.S8). 

Strontium,  chloride  of,  SrCl,.  Mol.  w.  not 
determined. 

Formation.— 1.  By  burning  Sr  in  Cl.^2.  By 
passing  01  over  hot  SrO  (Weber,  P.  112,  619).— 

3.  By  heating  SrO  in  a  stream  of  HCl  (Chevreul, 
A.  Ch.  84,  285).— 4.  By  decomposing  SrCO,  by 
cono.  CaCLjAq  or  MgCLj  by  heating  together, 
then    dissolving    out    SrCLj    and    crystallising 

(SrOO,  +  MgCLjAq  =  SrCl^Aq  +  MgO  +  COj ; 
Wackenroder's  Patent ;  v.  B.  19,  Bef.  633).— 6. 
By  heating  a  mixture  of  SrSO„  CaOl^,  and  char- 
coal with  a  little  chalk,  lixiviating,  and  crystal- 
lising (SrSO^  +  CaCl,  +  40  =  SrCL  +  CaS  +  4C0  ; 
Maetear,  D.  P.  /.  862,  288). 
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Proration.— StronHamte  (SrCOj)  is  dia- 
soWed  in  HClAq,  the  solution  is  digested  in 
absence  of  air  with  more  SrOO,  (to  lemove  iron, 
&0.),  poured  off  and  evaporated  to  the  crystal- 
lising point;  the  crystals  of  SrCl,.  6aq  that  sepa- 
rate are  purified  by  re-orystallisation,  then  dried 
and  heated  to  100°  until  they  cease  to  lose 
vreight. 

Properties. — A  white,  crystalline  powder,  with 
a  sharp,  bitter  taste.  Melts  at  825°  (Camelley, 
G.  J.  33,  280)  to  a  glass-like  mass  with  an 
alkaline  reaction.  S.G.  296  at  0°;  2-77  at 
in.p.  (Quincke,  P.  188,  141).  S.  44-2  at  0°, 
48-3  at  10°,  58-9  at  20°,  60  at  80°,  667  at  40°, 
74-4  at  50°,  83-1  at  60°,  87-5  at  65°,  88-8  at 
66-5°,  89-6  at  70°,  92-4  at  80°,  96-2  at  90°,  101-9 
at  100°,  109-1  at  110°,  116-4  at  118-8°  -,  satu- 
rated SrCljAq  boils  at  118-8°  (Mulder).  Gerlach 
{Fr.  8,  245)  gives  the  following  data: — 


aQ.SrCM-q  Pui.SrCl, 

B.&.  SrOl^q   P.o.SrC!l, 

1-0458            5 

1-2580            25 

1-0929           10 

1-3220           30 

1-1439          15 

1-3638          83 

1-1989          20 

SrCLj  is  insol.  absolute  alcohol;  it  dissolves 
in  aqueous  alcohol  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  water  present  (Gerardin,  A.  Ch.  [4]  5,  156). 
[Sr,Cl^  =  184,550;  [Sr,Cl^Aq]  =  195,690  {Th.  8, 
258).  For  connection  between  solubility  in  water 
of  SrCL  and  temperature  v.  Stard  (0.  B.  118, 
854). 

BeacUons  and  Combinations. — 1.  Heated  to 
redness  in  water  vapoiir,  HGl  is  given  off  and 
SrO  remains  (Erans,  P.  43, 188 ;  Eahnheim,  J. 
1861,  149).— 2.  Heated  with  bromme  to  200°  is 
partially  decomposed  to  SrBr^  (Potilitzin,  B.  7, 
788 ;  8,  766) ;  the  amount  of  decomposition 
varies  with  temperature  and  the  relative  masses 
of  SrCl,  and  Br. — 3.  Combines  with  water.  So- 
lution of  SrCOjinHClAq  evaporated  yields  long, 
six-sided,  hexagonal  needles  of  the  hexa- 
hydrate  8iCk.6SJO;  S.G.  1-933  at  17°.  By 
keeping  these  crystals  over  H^SO,  in  vacuo  for 
some  months  the  dihydrate  SrCl2.2H20  is 
formed. — 4.  Combines  with  ammonia  to  form 
SrCl2.8NH,  (H.  Bose,  P.  20, 155). 

Strontium,  cyanide  of ;  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 

Strontium,  ferrocyanide  of;  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

Strontium,  fluoride  of,  Sri*,.  A  white,  crys- 
talline powder;  scarcely  sol.  water  or  HFAq. 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  HFAq  on  SrO  or 
SrCO,  (Berzelius,  P.  1,  20);  also  by  fusing 
2  parts  SrCLi  with  1  part  KaF  and  1  part  NaCl, 
and  lixiviating  the  product  (Boder,  Dissertation 
[Gottingen,  1863]  14;  Feldmann,  B.  21,  Bef. 
866  IPatentJ).  Poulenc  (O.  B.  116,  987)  ob- 
tained SrFj,  as  an  amorphous  powder,  by  the 
reaction  of  HFAq  and  SrCljAq ;  S.G.  2-44; 
partly  decomposed  to  SrO  by  heating  in  air  to 
o.  1000°.  By  fusing  with  alkali  chlorides,  or 
with  KHFj,  P.  obtained  SrFj  in  regular  octa- 
hedral crystals. 

Strontium,  hydride  of.  By  heating  to  red- 
ness a  mixture  of  103  parts  SrO  (made  from 
SrCO,)  with  24  parts  Mg  powder,  in  an  iron 
tube,  in  an  atmosphere  of  H,  Winkler  {B.  24, 
1975)  obtained  a  greyish-brown  powder  that 
quickly  oxidised  in  air  to  SrO^H,  with  evolntion 
of  H,  and  was  decomposed  very  rapidly  by  water 
gr  HClAq  with  vioJeBt  eyolutioa  gf  H.  Ai»»lyse» 


indicated  that  the  substance  might  be  a  mixture 
of  0. 66  p.o.  SrH  with  c.  29  p.o.  MgO,  c.  4  p.o.  SrO, 
and  a  very  little  Mg. 

Strontium,  hydrosulphide  of,  8iBJB^.xH.,0. 
By  saturating  SrOAq  with  H^S  and  evaporating 
in  vacvo  over  HjSO^ ;  or  by  dissolving  SrS  in 
water,  evaporating,  filtering  from  SrO^H^,  and 
evaporating  over  H^SO,  in  vacuo.  Large, 
white  crystals ;  melts  when  heated  in  water  of 
crystallisation,  and  then  gives  SrS.  Aqueous 
solution  boiled  gives  off  all  HjS  and  forms 
SrOjH,  (».  Bose,  P.  55,  430 ;  Berzelius,  P.  6, 
442). 

Strontium,  hydroxide  of,  SrOjHj.  Mol.  w. 
not  determined.  Prepared  by  the  action  of 
water  on  SrO.  Also  by  heating  celestine  (SrSO,) 
with  charcoal,  dissolving  SrS  so  formed  in  water, 
heating  with  OuO  or  ZnO,  filtering  from  CuS  or 
ZnS,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heating  to 
redness  (c/.  Bahicm  htdboxide,  vol.  i.  p.  442). 

A  white  solid;  S.G.  3-625  (Filhol,  A.  Oh. 
[8]  21,  415).  Sol.  water,  forming  a  markedly 
alkaline  solution  reacting  similarly  to  BaO^HjAq 
and  CaOjHjAq.  Soheibler  (O.  O.  [8]  13,  33) 
gives  the  following  data,  showing  solubility  in 
water,  expressed  in  terms  of  SrO,  and  the  hydrate 
SrO^Hj-SHjO,  dissolved:— 
B. 

~  "  BrO,Ha.8H,0 
•90 
1-05 
1-23 
1-46 
1-74 
210 
2-57 
8-13 
3-80 
4-57 
5-46 

Dry  SrOjHj  takes  up  only  traces  of  CO^  from 
the  air  (Heyer,  B.  19,2684);  but  the  hydrate 
Sr02H2.H20  absorbs  CO,  till  it  is  changed  to 
SrOOj  (H.,  l.e.) ;  according  to  Finkener  (B.  19, 
2958)  a  basic  carbonate  is  formed. 

The  octohydrate,  Sr02H2.8H20,  crystallises 
in  tetragonal  crystals  (a  :  c  =  l: -6407)  from 
SrOAq ;  S.G- 1'896  at  16° ;  in  air  falls  to  powder, 
giving  the  monohydrate  SrOjHj.HjO,  which  loses 
HjO  at  100°  (v.  Finkener,  l.c. ;  Muller-Brzbaoh, 
B.  19,  2874 ;  20,  1628).  Weisberg  (B.  11,  511) 
says  that  CI  reacts  with  the  hydrates  of  SrO^H, 
to  give  SrClj  and  Sr(C10j)j. 

Strontium,  iodide  of,  Srij.  A  white  solid ; 
by  dissolving  SrCO,  in  HIAq,  evaporating,  and 
heating  the  hexahydrate,  Srl^.dHjO,  which 
crystallises  out.  S.G.  4-415 ;  melts  at  red  heat ; 
strongly  heated  in  air  gives  SrO  and  I  (Croft, 
J.  pr.  68,  420).  Thomson  gives  [Sr,P,Aq] 
=  143,460  (Tfc.  3,  2S8). 

Strontium,  manganocyanide  of;  v.  vol.  iL 
p.  842. 

Strontium,  nitride  of.  By  heating  Sr  amal- 
gam containing  from  20  to  25  p.c.  Sr  (prepared 
by  electrolysis  and  heating  the  product  in  vacuo) 
in  a  stream  of  N,  Maqueime  (Bl.  [3]  7,  866)  ob- 
tained a  dark-coloured  compound  of  Sr  and  N 
to  which  he  gave  the  formula  SrgN,. 

Strontium,  oxides  ol  Two  oxides  have  beep 
isolated,  SrO  and  SrO,, 


SrO 

0° 

•85 

6 

•41 

10 

•48 

15 

'•57 

20 

•68 

25 

•82 

30 

100 

35 

1-22 

40 

1-48 

45 

1-78 

50 

2-13 

a.cxup 

-Bro 

SrO,H;.8H,0 

55° 

2-54 

6-52 

60 

808 

7.77 

65 

3-62 

9^29 

70 

4^35 

11-16 

75 

5-30 

13-60 

80 

6-56 

16-83 

85 

9-00 

23-09 

90 

1200 

30-78 

95 

15-15 

38-86 

100 

18-60 

47-71 

101-2 19-40 

49-75 

616 
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Stbontium  oxide  SrO.  {Strontium  mon- 
oxide. Sirontia.)  Mol.  w.  not  known.  Prepared 
by  strongly  heating  SrO^Hj,  Sr(NOs)j,  SrCOj 
(Brugelmann,  Fr.  29, 127  ;  Heyer,  B.  19,  2684) ; 
also  by  strongly  heating  Srl^in  air  (Croft,  J.pr.  68, 
420).  Best  prepared  similarly  to  BaO  {v.  Babium 
MONOXIDE,  vol.  i.  p.  443).  A  grey-white,  porous, 
.infusible  solid;  prepared  by  heating  SrCOj  or 
SrOjHj  forms  a  mass  of  regular  cubes  with 
S.G.  4'75  referred  to  water  at  4°  (Briigelmann, 
Z.C.).  According  to  Moissan  (0.  B.  115,  1034), 
SrO  melts  to  a  transparent  liquid  at  c.  3000°, 
and  this  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  Thorn- 
sen  gives  [Sr.OJ  =  128,440  {Th.  3, 258).  Dissolves 
in  water  (for  data  v.  Sirontium  hydroxide) ; , 
from  this  solution  the  octohydrated  hydroxide 
SrOjHj-SHjO  separates  on  evaporation.  By  pass- 
ing moist  air  over  SrO  the  monohydrated  hy- 
droxide, SrOjBLj.HjO,  is  formed  (Heyer,  B.  19, 
2684).  SrO  is  a  strongly  basic  oxide,  reacting 
.with  acids  to  form  salts  SrX,  -v^here  X  =  S04, 
2NO„|PO„&o. 

STBONiruM  DIOXIDE  SrOj.  (Strontium  per- 
oxide.') Mol.  w.  not  known.  Addition  of  HjOjAq 
to  SrOAq  ppts.  the  octohydrate  SrO^.SHjO 
(Thfinard,  A.  Oh.  [2]  8,  312 ;  Schone,  B.  6, 
1172  ;  cf.  Conroy,  O.  J.  [2]  11,  812).  By  drying 
this  pp.  at  100°  SrO^  is  obtained  as  a  white 
powder,  having  similar  properties  to  those  of 
barium  dioxide  (q.v.  vol.  i.  p.  443) .  SrO^  is  not  ob- 
tained by  methods  similar  to  those  generally  used 
for  making  BaO^. 

Strontium,  oxycMoride  of.  According  to 
Andr6  {A.  Cfc.[6]  3,  66)  crystals  of  the  compound 
SrCl2.Sr0.9HjO(  =  Sr20Cl2.9H20)  are  deposited 
from  a  mixture  of  saturated  SrCljAq  and  satu- 
rated SrOAq ;  the  crystals  are  very  unstable  in 
air. 

Strontium,  ozysnlphide  of.  Schone  (P.  117, 
59)  obtained  SrS^.SrO.  12aq(Sr20S4. 12aq)  by 
slow  oxidation  of  SrSjAq. 

Strontium,  platinocyanide  of;  v.  vol.  ii.  p. 
344. 

Strontium,  salts  of.  Compounds  obtained 
by  replacing  H  of  acids  by  strontium.  These 
compounds  belong  to  the  type  SrX,  where  X  is 
SOj,  COj,  2NO3,  fPOj  &c.  The  Sr  salts  are  very 
definite  compounds ;  not  many  basic  salts  are 
known.  The  chief  salts  of  oxyacids  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  bromate  and  hypobromMe,  carbonate, 
chlorate,  chlorite  ani  perchlorate,  chromate  and 
dichromate,  iodate  and  periodates,  moVybdate, 
nitrate,  nitrite,  and  hyponitrite,  selenaie  and 
selenites,  sulphate,  sulphite,  thiosulphate,  and 
thionates  (v.  Cabbonaies,  nitrates,  &o.). 

Strontium,  selenide  of.  Obtained  as  a  white 
solid,  rapidly  decomposing  in  air  with  separation 
of  Se,  by  heating  a  small  quantity  of  SrSeO^  in 
H  to  dull  redness ;  [Sr,Se]  =  87,160  (Fabre,  C.  B. 
102, 1469). 

Strontium,  silicoflnoride  of,'  SrSiFe.2H20. 
Four-sided  prisms ;  S.G.  2-999 ;  loses  2H2O 
when  gently  warmed;  prepared  by  dissolving 
SrCO,  in  HjSiF^q  and  evaporating  (Berzelius, 
Lehrbuch  [5th  edit.],  3,  385].  Fresenius  (Fr. 
29, 143)  gives  S.  3-2  at  15° ;  S.  in  alcohol  (50  p.o. 
by  vol.)  -06  at  15°. 

Strontium,  salphides  of.  Three  sulphides 
have  been  isolated  :  SrS,  SrS,,  and  SrSj. 

SiEONTiuM  MONOsui/PHiDE  SrS.  Formed  by 
beating  togethei  gr  and.  @  in  th$  ratio  87:32 ; 


also  by  reducing  SrSOj  by  charcoal;  also  by 
passing  OS^  vapour  mixed  with  H,  H.^S,  or  00, 
over  red-hot  SrCOj  (cf.  Bakium  monosulphide, 
vol.  i.  p.  444).  A  white  powder,  which  Sl  jwly  be- 
comes yellowish  when  exposed  to  air.  Does  not 
phosphoresce  (Schone,  P.  117,  59).  For  phos- 
phorescence of  SrS  mixed  with  small  quantities 
of  other  salts  v.  Becquerel  (0.  B.  107,  892). 
Sabatier  (A.  Oh.  [5]  22,  5)  gives  [Sr,S]  =  49,600. 
SrS  does  not  combine  with  S  when  heated  ihere- 
with,  but  polysulphides  are  formed  by  boiling 
an  aqueous  solution  of  SrS  with  S  (SchSne,  P. 
117,  59).  SrS  dissolves  in  water ;  on  crystal- 
lising SrOjHj  separates  and  SrSjHj  remains  in 
solution  (H.  Rose,  P.  55,  430). 

Steonhum  teteasulphide  SrS4.a;H20.  The 
hexahydrate,  SrS4.6H20,  is  obtained,  as  a  red- 
dish crystalline  solid,  by  boiling  100  parts  SrS  in 
w^ter,  and  evaporating  the  solution  in  vacuo  at 
a,  temperature  not  higher  than  16°.  From  a 
solution  at  20°-25°  the  dihydrate  SrS4.2H.p 
separates.  An  aqueous  solution  of  SrS,  oxidises 
in  air  to  the  oxysulphideSrO.SrS4.i2aq,  and 
then  to  SrSjOj,  while  S  separates  and  some  SrCO, 
is  formed  (Schone,  P.  117,  59). 

Steontium  pentasulphidb  SrSs.icHjO.  An 
amorphous,  yellowish,  hygroscopic  solid ;  formed 
by  evaporating  a  solution  of  SrS,  saturated  with 
S  in  the  cold.  After  drying  at  100°,  CS^  dis- 
solves out  ith  of  the  S,  leaving  SrS,  (Schone, 
i.c.). 

Strontium,  snlphydrate  of;    v.    Steonttom 

HyDBOSCLPEIDE,p.  515. 

Strontium,  sulphocyanide  of;  v.  vol.  ii.  p. 
352.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

STEOPHAKTHIW  C,,B.,fi,,  (A.) ;  O^A^O,, 
(F.).  [o]„  =  30°.  Extracted  by  alcohol  at  70° 
from  the  seeds  of  Strophanthus  hispidus  (Gal- 
lois,  0.  B.  84,  261 ;  Fraser,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  3,  229 ; 
Pr.  E.  124,  370;  Ph.  [3]  18,  69  ;  Elborne,  Ph. 
[3]  17,  743  ;  18,  219  ;  Gerrard,  Ph.  [3]  17,  923 ; 
Arnaud,  O.  B.  107, 179 ;  Gley,  0.  B.  107,  348). 
White  micaceous  crystals,  sol."  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Dextrorotatory.  Bitter. 
Besembles  ouabain  in  toxic  effects.  Decomposed 
by  boiling  dilute  acids  (even  H^S)  into  glucose 
and  crystalline  strophanthidin,  which  yields  a 
resin  on  further  boiling  with  dilute  H^SO,  (F.). 
H2SO4  and  a  trace  of  FeClj  gives  a  reddish- 
brown  pp.,  changing  to  emerald-green  (Eelbing, 
Ph.  [3]  17,  924). 

STBUTHIIN  V.  Saponin. 

STKYCHNIC  ACID  C2oHj,NO(NH).002H. 
Formed  from  strychnine,  alcohol,  and  Na  at 
60°-55°  (Tafel,  A.  264,  50).  When  heated  in  a 
current  of  H  at  190°  it  changes  to  strychnine. 
KjCr^O,  and  HjSOj  give  a  brown-red  colour  or 
pp. 

Nitrosamine  0a,Hj2N0(N.N0).C02H.  Ge- 
latinous pp.    Exhibits  Liebermann's  reaction. 

Methylo-iodidv 
Cj„HjjN(MeI)0(NH).C02H.  Formed  from 
methyl-strychnme  and  HI  (Tafel,  A.  264,  55). 
Colourless  needles  (containing  aq),  v.  sl.  sol. 
cold  alcohol  and  cold  water. — NaA'  aq :  v.  e.  sol. 
water,  m.  sol.  alcohol.  Converted  by  Mel  into 
crystalline  C^UJi  (Mel)  (NMe)  .COjMe. 

Methyl-strychnic  acid.  Methylo-iodide. 
OJELJ<i(Mel]0(NMe).CO^n.  Formed  from  di- 
methyl-strychnine  and  HI  (Tafel,  A.  264,  58). 
I^eedles,  u.  $ol.  boiUng  water  and  hot  alcohol, 
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aeoxystrychnic  acid  C^Hj^NfNHj.COjH  aq. 
Formed  by  heating  deoxystryohnine  with  alco- 
holic NaOEt  at  180°  (Tafel,  A.  268,  253). 
Needles  (containing  aq)  (from  dilute  H,SOJ  or 
anhydrous  prisms  (from  alcohol) ,  si.  sol.  hot  water. 
Quickly  converted  by  acids  into  deoxystrychnine. 
Yields  a  nitrosamine. 

Isostrychnic  acid  Oj„H2.jNO(NH).C02H. 
Formed  from  strychnine,  Na,  and  alcohol  at  70°- 
Got  also  by  heating  strychnine  with  baryta- 
water  at  140°  in  absence  of  air.  Minute 
needles.  K^Cr^O,  and  dilute  HjSO^  form  a 
brown  liquid  on  heating,  and  a  brown  pp.  with 
excess  of  KjOr^O,. — HA'HI  aq :  prisms,  m.  sol. 
cold  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 

Nitroso-  derivative 
NO.C,„H2,NO(NH).C02H  aq.      Sol.  alkalis,'  but 
ppd.  by  CO2.     Yields  a  nitrosamine,  which  gives 
Liebermann's  reaction  with  phenol  and  HjSOi. 
— HA'HCl :  needles,  insol.  water. 

Methylo-iodide 
C2„H22N(MeI)0(NH).CO^.    Crystalline,  m.  sol. 
hot  water. — NaA' :  minute  needles.    Converted 
by   methyl    iodide    at    100°    into    crystalline 
Ca,H2,N(MeI)0(NMe).C0jMe  2aq. 

Uethyl-isostrychnic  acid 
Cj|,Hj2N0(NMe).C02H.  From  isostryehnic  acid 
hydroiodide  and  Mel  at  100°  (Tafel,  A.  268, 240). 
Small  colourless  prisms  (containing  i^aq).  Its 
alkaline  solution  is  not  coloured  by  aii  (difierence 
from  isostrychnic'acid). 

Methylo -iodide 
C2„H,.p^(MeI)0(NMe).C0jH  aq  [271°-275°]. 

Formed  from  methyl-strychnine  methylo-iodide 
and  HI  (Tafel,  A.  264, 77).  Needles,  m.  sol.  hot 
water  and  hot  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 

Nitroso-methyl-isostrychnic  acid 
NO.C2oHjiON(NMe).COjH:.  Formed  from  the 
preceding  acid,  alcohol,  HCl,  and  amyl  nitrite. 
Green  needles  (from  benzene).  When  heated 
with  benzoic  aldehyde  and  ZnClj-  it  gives  a 
green  mass,  which  dyes  like  malachite  green. 
Uiazo-benzene  chlogde  forms  a  brownish-orange 
dye. 

STEYCHNINE  0„,HjjNjOj.  Mol.  w.  334. 
[221^  (Blyth) ;  [284°]'  (Claus  a.  Glassner,  B.  14, 
773) ;  [268°]  (Loebisoh  a.  Sohoop,  M.  6,  858) ; 
[269°]  (Stoehr).  (270°  at  5  mm.).  S.G.  «  1-359 
(Clarke,  Am.  2,  174).  S.  -015  in  the  cold ;  -04 
at  100°.  S.  -014  in  the  cold  (Dragendorff,  /. 
1865,  739) ;  -025  at  14-5°  (Crespi,  G.  13,  175). 
S.  (alcohol)  -3  at  8° ;  1-8  at  78°.  S.  (95  p.c. 
alcohol)  -936.  S.  (ether)  -08.  S.  (benzene)  -607. 
S.  (isoamyl  alcohol)  -53  at  12°;  4-3  a,t  99°.  Oo- 
ours  in  nux  vomica,  in  St.  Ignatius  beans,  in 
the  wood  of  Strychnos  Colubrina,  in  Strychnos 
Tieuti,  and  in  other  species  of  Strychnos  (Pelle- 
tier  a.  Caventou,  A.  Oh.  [2]  10,  142;  26,  44; 
Pelletier  a.  Dumas,  A.  Ch.  [2]  24,  176 ;  Liebig, 
A.  47,  171 ;  49,  244 ;  Eegnault,  A.  Ch.  [2]  68, 
113  ;  Gerhardt,  Rev.  Seient.  10,  192  ;  Nicholson 
a.  Abel,  O./.  2, 241;  Henry,  P;s.  8, 401 ;  Corriol, 
Ph.  11,  492;  Eobiquet,  Ph.  11,  580;  Henry, 
jun.,  /.  Ph.  16,  752 ;  Berlekom,  Z.  [2]  2,  443 ; 
Shenstone,  Ph.  [3]  8,  445).  Occurs  also  in  the 
bark  of  Erythrophlceum  guineense,  from  which 
the  pigmies  of  Central  Africa  prepare  their 
arrow-poison  (Holmes,  Ph.  [3]  21,  921). 

Preparation.— 1.  The  nuts  (1  kilo)  are  softened 
by  steam,  dried,  powdered,  and  digested  with 
alcohol  (5  kilos  of  S.G.  -856)  acidulated  with 


H^SOj  (45  g.).  Lime  is  added  to  the  Hltrate ; 
and,  after  standing,  the  decanted  liquid  evapo- 
rated ;  the  residue  dissolved  in  dilute  acid ;  and 
the  filtrate  ppd.  by  ammonia.  The  strychnine 
is  separated  from  brucine  by  crystallisation  from 
alcohol  (Henry).— 2.  The  dilute  alcoholic  extract 
of  nux  vomica  is  evaporated  to  a  smaU  bulk 
and  ppd.  by  lead  acetate.  The  filtrate  is  mixed 
with  magnesia  and  left  for  a  few  days.  The  pp. 
is  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  83  p.o.  and  evaporated 
to  crystallisation.  Strychnine  is  first  deposited, 
and  afterwards  brucine.  The  bases  are  further 
purified  by  crystallisation  of  their  nitrates,  the 
nitrate  of  strychnine  separating  first. 

Properties. — Trimetric  prisms,  permanent  in 
the  air  and  not  altered  by  light.  Lsevorotatory, 
the  rotation  varying  greatly  with  the  nature  of 
the  solvent  (Hoorweg,  A.  166,  76 ;  Tykociner, 
R.  T.  C.l,  146).  The  dispersive  power  is  con- 
stant (Grimbert,  J.  Ph.  [5]  16,  295).  At  169°  it 
forms  a  sublimate  of  minute  needles  (Blyth). 
Very  bitter.  Alkaline  in  reaction.  Strychnine 
is  a  violent  poison,  acting  on  the  spinal  cord  and 
producing  convulsions  (Lovett,  J.  Physiol.  9, 
99).  '03  g.  may  be  fatal.  Strychnine  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  acids,  the  solubility  being 
greater  the  more  dilute  the  acid ;  when  a  cone, 
solution  of  a  strychnine  salt  is  slightly  acidified 
a  pp.  is  formed  which  dissolves  in  excess  of 
acid,  forming  a  solution  which  yields  a  pp.  on 
dilution.  Thus  HjS04  added  to  a  cone,  solution 
of  strychnine  sulphate  ppts.  the  acid  sulphate 
B'HjSOj,  the  mother-liquor  retaining  '113  p.c. 
of  salts.  HCl  added  to  a  solution  of  strychnine 
hydrochloride  ppts.  B'HCll|aq  in  needles,  the 
mother-liquor  retaining  '413  p.c.  of  salt  (Han- 
riot  a.  Blarez,  O.  B,.  96,  1504).  Strychnine 
is  readily  soluble  in  dUute  hypopbosphorous 
acid  (Jones,  Ph.  [3]  20,  256).  KCy  added  to  &■ 
solution  of  a  salt  of  strychnine  ppts.  the  pure 
base  (Fliickiger,  N.  J.  P.  88,  138  ;  Weith,  B.  4, 
527).  A  solution  of  ICl  gives  a  yellow  pp.  v.  sol. 
HClAq,  from  which  it  crystallises  on  cooling 
(Dittmar,  B.  18,  1612). 

Reactions. — 1.  Ih'y  distillation,  yields  carb- 
azole,H,  C^H^,  and  C^Hj  (Loebisch  a.  Sohoop,  M.  7, 
614). — 2.  Distillation  with  lime  yields  (/3)-methyl- 
pyridine,  methyl-indole  (soatole),  C^„  NEtHj, 
and  NHj  (Stoehr,  B.  20,  810,  1108,  2729  ;  J.pr. 
[2]  42,  405). —  3.  Distillation  with  soda-lvme 
gives  carbazole,  scatole,  and  (3)-methyl-pyridin6 
(Loebisch  a.  Malfatti,  M.  9,  628).— 4.  DistiUation 
with  KOH  gives  indole  (Goldschmidt,  B.  15, 
1977)  and  butyric  acid  (Loebisch  a.  Schoop,  M. 
7,  93). — S.  Distillation  with  zinc-dust  at  400°  in 
vactio  yields  solid  CjiHj^NjO,  which  dissolves  in 
alcohol  with  blue  fluorescence,  and  gives  no 
colour  with  KjCrjO,  and  H2S04.  Zinc-dust  at  a 
red  heat  gives  H,  O^B.,,  C^Hj,  NH3,  and  carbazole 
(Loebisch  a.  Sohoop,  Jf.  7,  609),  and  (7)-lutidine 
(ScichUone  a.  Magnanini,  O.  12,  444).— 6.  Alka- 
line KMnO,  yields  oxalic  acid,  COj,  NH3,  and  a 
crystalline  acid  [195°]  (HoogewerfE  a.  Van  Dorp, 
R.  T.  C.  2, 181).  Half  the  nitrogen  is  given  off 
as  anmionia  (Wanklyn  a.  Chapman,  0.  /.  21, 
161). — 7.  KMnO,  in  dilute  acid  solutions  yields 
an  amorphous  acid  C„H„NOs  aq  (?)  (Plugge, 
B.  T.  0.  2,  270),  which  yields  amorphous 
C„H,„AgN03aq  (Hanriot,  C.R.  96, 1671).— 8.  By 
treatment  vrith  CrOs  and  H^SO^  it  yields  the 
same  oxidation  product  C^^^^.fl^  as  that  ob< 
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tained  from  brncine  tmctdr  the  same  treatment 
(Hanssen,  B.  18,  1917).— 9.  PCI,  (1  pt.)  acting 
on  strychnine  hydrochloride  (8pts.)  under  boiling 
chloroform  yields  a  compound  crystallising  from 
benzene  in  needles  [224°],  possiblypenta-(diloro- 
strychnine  (Stoehr,  J..pr.  [2]  42, 414).— 10.  Boil- 
ing HbTO,  forms  cacostrychnine  and  picric  acid 
(Shenstone,  C.  J.  47, 142) ;  nitric  acid  forms  20 
p.c.  of  di-nitro-di-oxy-quinoline  carboxylic  acid 
CijHsNjOs,  which  yields  KA',  is  reduced  by 
SnCl,  to  CigHgNgOt  (a  body  having  acid  and 
basic  properties),  and  when  heated  with  water 
is  split  up  into  GO,  and  di-nitro-di-oxy-quinol- 
ine (Tafel,  B.  26,  353).— 11.  Baryta  water  in 
sealed  tubes  at  140°  forms  two  bases,  CgiHjgNjO, 
and  OajHjjNjO,,  both  crystallising  from  water 
(Gal  a.  Etard,  0.  B.  87,  862).- 12.  Alloxan 
added  to  a  solution  of  strychnine  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  SO:  forms  small  colourless  prisms  of 
B'C^HjNjOiHjSOsaq  (PelUzzari,  A.  248, 150).— 

13.  Iodoform  (5  g.)  and  strychnine  (12  g.)  dis- 
solved in  hot  alcohol  (500  o.c.)  deposit  on 
cooling  crystals  of  B',CHIg,  sol.  ether  and  chloro- 
form, but  decomposed  by  light,  hot  water,  and 
dilute    acids    (Lextreit,    C.    B,   92,    1057).— 

14.  Chloro-acetie  acid  at  180°  forms  OjjHj^N.Pj, 
a  base  which  crystallises  in  silky  needles,  v.  sol. 
hot  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether  (Boemer,  Z, 
1871,  435).  It  yields  (C^HaNjOJ^PtCl.. — 
16.  AcClformsB'AoCl, which  gives  (B'AoCl)2PtCl, 
(Eonrad,  J.  1874,  876).— 16.  Chloro-acetone  at 
185°  yields  E'CsHjClO,  S.  6-5  at  15°,  which  yields 
(B'CjHsClOjJPtCl^  2aq  and  B'CjHsOSO^H  IJaq 
(Eonrad). — 17.  Aqueous  SO,  and  alloxan  give 
colourless  prisms  of  B'SOsHC^EsNgO,  aq  (Felliz- 
zari,  O.  18,  329). 

detection. — 1.  H2SO4  forms  a  colourless  solu'. 
tion  which  with  K^Cr^O,  gives  a  blue  colour, 
changing  through  violet  and  red  to  yellow  (Otto, 

A.  60,  273).  A  drop  of  nitric  acid  and  PbOj  or 
MnO,  may  be  used  instead  of  Ej^^^^^O,  (Marchand, 

B.  J.  24,  400;  Davy,  A.  88,  402).  KMnO,  and 
Ag^O  act  in  like  manner  (Lyman,  Fr.  12,  126). 
The  colour  with  HjSO,  and  K^CrjO,  is  not  shown 
in  presence  of  brucine  (Hanriot,  G.  B.  97,  .267), 
and  is  interfered  with  by  quinine,  morphine,  and 
sugar  (Brieger,  /.  1850,  617 ;  Vogel,  J.  1853, 
686 ;  Fliickiger,  Fr.  28,  102).— 2.  A  minute 
quantity  of  EGIO,  added  to  a  warm  solution  in 
dilute  HNOj  gives  a  scarlet  colour,  changed  by 
ammonia  to  brown,  and  then,  on  evaporation  to 
dryness,  becoming  green  (G.  L.  Bloxam,  O.  N. 
65,  165). — 3.  Ammonium  vanadate  in  H^SO^ 
gives  a  blue  colour,  turned  red'  by  potash 
(Mandelin,  Fr.  23, 240).— 4.  Ghlorine  water  gives 
a  pp.;— 5.  Strychnine  can  be  extracted  from  beer 
containing  the  poison  by  shaking  with  animal 

,  charcoal,  the  charcoal  being  subsequently  ex- 
tracted vrith  alcohol  (Graham  a.  Hofmahn,  A. 
88,  39  ;  cf.  Wagner,  Fr.  6,  387).— 6.  Obtained 
from  acid  liquids  by  adding  ammonia  and  im- 
mediately shaking  with  chloroform  (Gloetta,  Fr. 
5,  265 ;  Gray,  Fr.  12,  125).  -7.  A  liquid  con- 
taining strychnine  sulphate  may  be  shaken  with 
benzene  without  loss  of  strychnine,  but  if  the 
liquid  be  neutralised  by  magnesia  the  free 
strychnine  can  be  extracted  by  benzene  (Dragen- 
dorff,  Z.  [2]  2,  27).— 8.  A  1  p.c.  solution  of 
strychnine  strongly  acidified  by  HGl  is  ppd.  by 
E,FeCye  while  brucine  remains  in  solution  (Hoist 
^  Beckorts).    This  may  be  used  as  a  volumetric 


method.  Strychnine  and  brucine  may  also  lid 
separated  by  crystallisation  of  their  picrates 
(Gerock,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  27, 158). 

Salts.— B'HCUiaq  (Begnault,  A.  26,  17). 
Trimetric  crystals;  a:2):o  = '484:1: '466  (Stoehr, 
J.  pr.  [2]  42,  399).  Neutral  in  reaction.  S.  2 
at  22°.  LsBvorotatory.  [0],= -28°.— B'HAuClj. 
Orange  crystals  (from  alcohol)  (Nicholson  a.  Abel, 
C.  /.  2, 241 ;  4.71, 84).  Decomposed  by  boiling 
water  (0.  De  Goninck,  Bl.[2]  45, 131).— B'jHjPtCls; 

golden  scales  (from  alcohol).    S.G.    ^  1-779 

(Glarke,  Am.  2,  175).— B'^jPtGljaq  (Schmidt, 
A.  180,  295).— B'^^ZnGl^aq:  prisms  (Grafing- 
hofl,  Bl.  [2]  4,  391).— B'ja,CdGl4  (Galletly, 
N.  ed.  P.  J.  4,  94).— B'HHgGl,.  Crystals  (from 
alcohol). — B'HgGI;:  insol.  alcohol,  water,  and 
ether.  —  B'^2S042HgGlj.— B'jBLjPdGl< :  dark- 
brown  needles  (&om  alcohol). — ^B'HC12HgGyj ; 
tables  (Brandis,  A.  66,  268).— B'HgCyj :  small 
prisms,  si.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 
— B'HBr  aq :  needles,  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — 
B'HI  aq :  plates  or  needles,  almost  insol.  cold 
water.— B'Hlj.  S.  '007  at  15°.  Eeddish-brown 
pp.  got  by  adding  a  solution  of  I  in  HIAq  to  a 
salt  of  strychnine.  Grystallises  from  alcohol  in 
dark-brown  needles  with  bluish  metallic  lustre. 
Dichroic  (brown  and  yellow)  in  polarised  light. 
M.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  si,  sol.  chloroform,  nearly 
insol.  OSj  (Tilden,  C.  J.  18,  99 ;  Herapath,  Pr. 
8, 149 ;  Bauer,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]   5,  289 ;  Jorgensfen, 

A.  Oh.  [4]  9,  115).-B'HHgl3:  yeUow  tables 
(from  alcohol)  (Groves,  0.  J.  2, 97).— B'HjP,  2aq: 
prisms  (Elderhorst,  A.  74,  77).— E'ENO,: 
needles.  —  B'HGlOtaq:  prisms,  si.  sol.  cold 
water  (Boedeker,  A.  71,  62).— B'S^SO,  2aq : 
needles. — B'jHjSO,.  Four-sided  prisms.  Lsbvo- 
rotatory  [0],= -26°.— B'^SO^Saq;  long  thm 
prisms.  Got  by  crystallisation  between  109°  and 
95°. — B'jHjSOj  6aq.  Obtained  by  cooling  a  cone, 
solution  to  95°-50°  (Lextreit,  /.  Ph.  [5]  6,  259 ; 
Bammelsberg,  B.  14,  1231 ;  cf. '  Baumhauer, 
C.  /.  44,485).— B'jHjGrO<:  lemon-yellow  needles, 
si.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.— B'JHjS20s4aq.  S. 
'9  in  the  cold.  Formed  by  atmospheric  oxida- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  strychnine,  alcohol,  and 
ammonium  sulphide  (How,  0.  N.  18,  282). — 
B'^Sj.  Formed  from  strychnine  and  alcoholic 
ammonium  polysulphide  (Hofmann,  B.  1,  81 ; 
10,  1087)  and  by  atmospheric  oxidation  of  a 
solution  of  strychnine  in  alcoholic  HjS  (Schmidt, 

B.  5,  1267;  10,  1288;  A.  180,  288).  Orange 
needles,  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.— 
B'HjPO,  2aq.  S.  19.  Needles  (Anderson,  A. 
66,  56).— B'JHaPO,  9aq:  rectangular  tables.— 
BTBCaAsO,  ^aq.  S.  7  in  the  cold ;  20  in  hot  water. 
— B'HAsO, :  efflorescent  cubes.  S.  3  in  the  cold ; 
iO  atl00°.— B'4H,FeGy.4aq.  Grystalline  powder 
(Hoist  a.  Beckvirts,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  25,  313 ;  cf, 
Brandis,  A.  66,  257).  By  atmospheric  oxida- 
tion in  presence  of  water  it  is  converted  into 
strychnine  and  the  ferricyanide  (Beckiirts,  B. 
18, 1235).— B'H^FeGy. :  white  powder,  sol.  hot 
water.  Acid  in  reaction.— B'sHaFeGy,  6aq :  golden 
prisms.  —  B'3(H30oCy„)  4aq.  —  B's(HjNiCy,)3  8aq 
(Lee,  B.  4, 789).— B'^H^PtGy,  2aq :  needles  (from 
alcohol).— Oxalate  B'jHjGjO,:  flat  needles.— 
B'^GjO,  4|aq.  —  B'HjGj04.  —  B'HSGy :  long 
silky  needles.— B'HSCyGr(SGy)32NHa.  Bed  pp., 
V.  si.  sol.  hot  water  (Christensen,  J.  pr.  [2] 
45, 367).— B's2HjPt(S0y),.    Bed  crystals  (Glarke 
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and  Owens,  Am.  S,  351).  —  Oyanurates: 
B'jHjOaCaNjaq.  [287 ^.  Prisms,  si.  sol.  water, 
m.  sol.  alcohol— B'HAOaNsaq.  [295°].  Needles 
(OlauB,  J.pr.  [2]  38,228).— Nitroprusside.  S. 
•12  (Davy,  Ph.  [8]  11,  756).  Succinate 
B'AHjO.eiaq  (Crespi,  O.  13,  176).— Tar- 
trates: B'jCAO..— B'jO,H„08  4aq;  white 
efflorescent  needles  (Arppe,  J.  pr.  63,  331).— 
B'jC4HeO,7aq  (Pasteur,  A.  Ch.  [3]  38,  437  .— 
B'04H.0.3aq.-B'ejH,(SbO)05.  Needles  (Sten- 
house,  A.  129,  25).— M  alate  B'^O^HA  Biaq.— 
Pyrotartrate  B'jCsHjOj  3^aq.  —  Muoate 
B'^CgHigOg.  Long  needles  (Buhemann  a.  Dufton, 
O.  J.  59,  754). 

Di-hydrate  B'2aq.  Strychnol.  Formed 
by  warming  strychnine  with  alcoholic  NaOEt, 
adding  water,  and  evaporating.  The  brown  oily 
layer  that  forms  is  allowed  to  solidify,  dissolved 
in  water,  and  ppd.  by  COj.  The  pp.  is  dissolved 
in  NH^q  and  re-ppd.  by  expelling  NHj  by  air 
(Loebisch  a.  Schoop,  M.  7,  83).  The  same  body 
is  got  by  heating  strychnine  (15  g.)  with  BaOjHj 
(30  g.)  for  12  hours  at  140°  (Taiel,  B.  23,  2737). 
Minute  wedge-shaped  needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water, 
insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Darkens  at  150°.  Sol. 
dilute  alcohol  and  solutions  of  ammonium  salts; 
sol.  acids.  Converted  into  strychnine  on  warm- 
ing with  dilute  acids.  Dilute  HNOj  and  a  little 
NaNO:  give  a  crimson  colour.  Bromine  water 
gives  a  pale-purple  colour.  Does  not  give  the 
strychnine  reaction  with  H^SO,  and  K^CrjO,. 
On  heating  at  100°  vrith  NaOMe  and  Mel  it  is 
converted  into  C^iHg^N^O^MejI  2aq,  crystallising 
in  needles. 

Tri-kydrate  v.  Reaction  10. 

Pentahydrate  B'5aq.  [215°].  Got  by 
heating  strychnine  with  alcoholic  NaOEi  (Tafel). 
Needles,  more  soluble  than  the  dihydrate.  Be- 
comes very  hygroscopic  when  dried  im  vacuo. 

Benzoyl  derivative  OjiKjiBzN^Oj.  V.  si. 
sol.  water  (Schiitzenberger,  A.  108,  353 ;  0.  B. 
47,  233). 

Methylo-iodide  B'Mel.  S.  -5  in  the  cold 
(Stahlschmidt,  P.  108,  518).  Poisonous  (Crum 
Brown  a.  Fraser,  2V.  E.  25).  Formed  by  heat- 
ing vrith  Mel  in  sealed  tubes.  Pearly  plates. 
Yields  B'Mels  (JSrgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  3,  157) 
and  the  salts  B'MeBr,  B'MeC12aq,  B'^Me^PtCls, 
B'MeAuCl,,  B'.;vie,S04  5aq,         B'MeHSO^, 

B'MeHjP0,2aq,  B'MeC12iHgClj,  B'MeNO,,  and 
B'^MejFeCy,. 

Methylo-hydroxide         B'MeOH         or 

Ca,HaO(NH)<^Q®>0.,   Formed  from    B'Mel 

by  successive  treatment  with  Ag^SOj  and  baryta 
(Tafel,  B.  23,  2733 ;  A.  264,  62).  Colourless 
crystals  (containing  4aq),  v.  sol.  alcohol,  but  a 
product  containing  less  water  soon  separates. 
Poisonous.  Gives  the  same  colour-reactions  as 
stryohnic  acid.  Alcohol  and  Na  yield  a  com- 
pound [158°].  Mel  forms  B'MelMeOH  crystal- 
lising in  plates,  decomposed  at  280°. 

Isomeride  of  the  methylo-hydroxide 
C^HjaNjO,  7aq.  Formed  from  the  methylo- 
iodide  of  isostrychnio  acid,  Ag,  and  Ag^O  at  40° 
(Tafel,  4.  264,  81).  Colourless  needles ;  v.  e. 
Bol.  hot  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 

Methyl -strychnine  methylo-hydrox- 

.  Nltf  fix. 
ide    C^H^NA    i-e.    0„Hj,0(NMe)<^gO  >0. 

Formed  from  B'MelMeOH  by  successive  treat- 


ment with  AgaSOj  and  baryta.  Got  also  by  the 
action  of  Ag^O  on  the  methylo-iodide  of  methyl- 
stijohnic  acid  (Tafel,  B.  23,  2735 ;  A.  264,  66). 
Prisms  (containing  6aq),  v.  sol.  hot  water  and 
alcohol,  nearly  insol.  ether.  Gives  a  blood-red 
colour  with  HNO,,  CrOj,  or  FeCls.  Forms  with 
acids  salts  which  differ  from  those  prepared 
by  the  action  of  silvet  salts  on  B'MelMeOH, 
Forms  a  crystalline  nitroso-  derivative,  v.  sol. 
water  and  warm  alcohol,  forming  a  yellow  solu- 
tion changed  by  NaOH  to  brownish-red  and 
olive-green.  HI  yields  the  methylo-iodide  of 
methyl-strychnic  acid.  Diazobenzene  sulphonio 
acid  gives  a  brownish-red  dye. — Hydroiodide. 
S.  7.  Plates.— Methyloiodide  0„H„NJO.. 
S.  1.    Needles. 

Isomeride  of  methyl-strychnine 
methylo-hydroxide  0^'H^'Sfi,3a,<i.  Formed 
from  the  methylo-hydroxide  of  methyl-iso- 
stryohnio  ether  (Tafel,  A.  264,  82).  Crystals,  v. 
sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Yields 
a  dye  With  diazo-benzene  sulphonic  acid. 

Ethylo-iodide'B''Etl.  S.  '6  at  15°;  2  at 
100°.  Formed  by  heating  strychnine  with  alco- 
hol and  EtI  at  100°  (How,  A.  92,  338).  Four- 
sided  prisms.  Not  attacked  by  KOHAq.  Gives 
the  strychnine  reaction  with  KjCr^O,  and  H^SO^. 
Converted  by  moist  silver  oxide  into  the  base' 
B'EtOH2aq,  which  yields  the  salts  B'EtNOj, 
B'jEt,PtCls,  B'EtHCOa,  B'EtHCrO^aq,  B'BtCy 
[105°]  (Claus  a.  Merck,  B.  16,  2748),  and  B'Btl, 
(Jorgensen,  A.  Ch.  [4]  H,  115). 

Is  oamylo- chloride  B'CsHnCl^aq. 

Formed  by  heating  strychnine  with  isoamyl 
chloride  (How,  Tr.  E.  21,  1,  27).  Prisms. 
Yields  B'CsH„OH,  B'CsHnIs,  B'CjH.iIs,  crystal- 
Using  in  black  prisms  (Jorgensen,  J,  pr.  [2]  8, 
145),  and  B'EtHCrO,. 

Bromo-ethylo-bromide  B'OjH^Brj. 

Formed  by  heating  strychnine  vrith  ethylene 
bromide  and  alcohol  (Mln4tri4s,  J.pr.  85,  230). 
White  crystals,  si.  sol.  cold  water  and  alcohol. 
Converted  by  AgNOj  into  B'C2H4Br.N03  and  by 
Ag^SO,  into  B'CjHjBr.SOjH,  whence  baryta  pro- 
duces alkaline  B'C,HjBr.OH.-(B'CjH4Br)2PtCle. 
— B'CjHjBrlj :  shining  brown  laminsB. — Moist 
AgjO  converts  B'C^H^Br^  into  B'CjHjOH,  which 
is  alkaline  and  is  converted  in  aqueous  solution 
by  chlorine  into  CjgH„ClsNA-— B'C^HjCrOjH. 
— (B'CjH3Cl),PtCl^. 

Ohloro-ethylo-hydroxideB'GlC^,.OB.. 
Got  by  heating  strychnine  with  glycolio  chlor- 
hydrin  at  150°  (Messel,  A.  157,  7).  Silky  needles 
(containing  aq).  Yields  (B'C2H,0H)2S0, 2aq, 
which  is  converted  by  baryta  into  crystalline 
(B'CJE40H)OH2|aq.— (B'0,H,OH),PtCl„. 

Bemylo-chlorideB'G,n,Cl.  [263°].  Prisms 
(containing  aq).  Yields  (B'0,H,Cl)2PtCl<  [216°], 
B'C,H,NOs  [0.  264°],  (B'C,H,),CrjO„  and 
B'C,H,SCy  [237°]  (GarzaroUi,  M.  10, 1). 

Benzylo -hydroxide  B'C,H,OH.     Plates. 

Chlorostrychnine  CaHj,ClN,A-HD=  -105°. 
Formed,  together  with  di-  and  tri-chloro- 
strychnine,  by  passing  CI  into  a  solution  of 
strychnine  hydrochloride  (Laurent,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
24,  312 ;  A.  69,  14 ;  Eichet  a.  Bouohardat, 
0.  B.  91, 990).  Crystalline,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform.  Chlorostryohnine  forms  a  hy- 
drate C^jH^gClN  A  3aq  on  heating  with  alcohoUc 
potash.- B',H;,S0<7aq. 
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DicMoro-stryclinine  CaHaiOI^NjOj.  Needles 
(from  alcohol). 

(o)-Tri-cliloro-stryclmine  Cj,H,sCl3NA- 

Formed  by  saturating  a  solution  of  strychnine 
hydrochloride  with  01.  Minute  crystals  (from 
alcohol).  Yields  a  trihydrate  which  is  not  very 
poisonous. 

(;8)-Tri-chloro-strychnine  OjiHijClaNA- 
Formed  by  heating  strychnine  hydrochloride 
with  PCI5  and  chloroform  (Stoehr,  J.  pr.  [2]  42, 
412;  B.  20,  813).  Mieroorystalline  powder 
(from  alcohol).  Gives  the  strychnine  reaction 
with  KaCrjO,  and  H^SOj.— B'HCl :  plates  (from 
dilute  alcohol). — B'HjSOj.  Plates,  m.  sol.  water. 

Bromo-strychnine  OjiH^iBrNjOj.  [222°]. 
Formed  by  adding  Br  (2  at.)  to  a  solution  of 
strychnine  hydrochloride  (1  mol.),  ppg.  by  alkali, 
and  recrystallising  from  alcohol  (Shenstone, 
C.  J.  47,  139 ;  Beckiirts,  B.  18, 1236;  Loebisoh 
a.  Sohoop,  M.  6,  855).  Trimetric  crystals ; 
o:&:c  =  1-459: 1:1-195  (Miers,  0.  J.  47,  144).— 
B'HOl.— B'HBr.— B'HNO,.— B'jHjSOJaq; 

Methylo-iodide  B'Mel.  Pearly  plates, 
sol.  alcohol.  Converted  by  moist  Ag^O  into 
B'MeOH4aq. 

Dibromide  CjiHjiBrjNjOj.  Got  by  adding 
Br  to  a  solution  of  strychnine  at  40°.  Bright 
yellow  crystalline  powder. 

Di-bromo-strychnine  OaiHjiBrjNjOj.  Got  by 
adding  Br  to  strychnine  in  chloroform.  Tri- 
metric crystals,  v.  sol.  chloroform  and  dilute 
alcohol. — B'HGl :  needles. 

Nitro-stryohnine  G^iE^,{'S02)'Nfiv  [225°]. 
Formed  by  adding  strychnine  nitrate  to  HjSOi 
(Loebisoh  a.  Schoop,  M.  6,  845  ;  7,  59).  Golden 
plates  (from  alcohol).  Gives '  no  colour  with 
H2SO4  and  EjCr^O,,  Dissolves  in  acids  and 
alkalis.  On  heating  with  alcoholic  potash  it 
is  converted  into  xanthostrychnol  OaHjjNjOj, 
which  forms  ruby-red  crystals  (containing  2aq) 
and  gives  salts  vfith  acids  and  bases. — B'HCl. — 
B'jajPtCls.— B'2K0H:  red  deliquescent  needles. 
— B'jBaOjHj  2aq. — AgjCjiHigNjOj:  unstable  pp. 

(o)-Di-nitro-3trychnine  02,H2o(N02)jN202. 
[226°].  Formed  by  passing  nitrous  acid  gas 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  strychnine  nitrate 
(Claus  a.  Glassner,  B.  14,  774).  Orange-yellow 
plates.  Converted  by  dilute  HNO3  into  caoo- 
stryohnine. — B'HNOj:  yellow  nodules  (from 
acetone),  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

()3)-Di-iiitro-strychmne.  Formed  by  dis 
solving  strychnine  (60  g.)  in  fuming  HNO3  (300  g.) 
at  -10°  (Hanriot,  C.  B.  96,  585).  Transparent 
amber-yellow  prisms  (from  chloroform-alcohol), 
sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol,  v.  sol.  chloroform. 
Decomposes  at  about  202°. — B'HOI. — Nitrate: 
plates  (from  hot  water). 

Amido-strychnin^  v.  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

Sl-amido-strychnine,  ibid. 

Cacostrychnine  v.  vol.  i.  p.  654. 

Deoxystryohnine  G^^B^'S.fl  i.e.  G^^^^^qq. 

[172°].  Formed  by  boiling  strychnine  with  HI 
and  P  (Tafel,  A.  268,  245).  Crystalline  mass 
(containing  Baq) ,  almost  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  ether 
and  benzene,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Melts,  when  hy- 
drated,  at  75°.  Poisons  Uke  strychnine.  Very 
bitter.  Very  little  produces  vomiting.  Lsbvo- 
rotatory,  a  10  p.c.  solution  rotating  1-6°  in  a 
100  mm.  tube.  Its  solution  in  H^SO,  is  coloured 
bluish -violet  by  KjCrj,0„  quickly  becoming  brown. 


Its  salts  are  more  soluble  than  those  of  stryeh. 
nine.— B'HI  aq.  Groups  of  prisms. — B'jHjOrjO,. 
Thin  yellow  needles.— B'jHjPtCla. 

Met'hylo-iodide'3''Mel.  Crystals.  S.  0. 10 
at  100°. 

Strychnine  snlphonic  acid  02,H2,(SO3H)N2O2. 
Formed  by  dissolving  dry  strychnine  sulphate 
in  fuming  H^SOi  (containing  30  p.c.  anhydride 
extra)  in  the  cold  and  allowing  to  stand  a  fort- 
night (Loebisch  a.  Sohoop,  M.  6,  857).  Deli- 
quescent mass.  Does  not  give  the  strychnine 
reaction  with  KjOr^O,  and  H^SO^. 

Strychnine  sulphonio  acid.  Formed  by 
heating  strychnine  with  H^SOj  (2  pts.)  at  100° 
(Stoehr,  B.  18,  3429-;  Guaresohi,  (?.  17,  109). 
Amorphous  powder,  v.  si.  sol.  water  and  alcohol, 
sol.  dilute  acids  and  alkalis.  Does  not  give  a 
colour  with  K^Cr^O,  and  H^SO^.  Not  poisonous. 
— NH^A':  V.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol. — KA'; 
m.  sol.  water. — ^BaA'^ :  amorphous  pp. 

Strychnine  disulphonio  acid 
Cj,H2ii(S03H)2N20j.  Got  by  heating  strychnine 
with  HjSOj  and  SO3  at  150°.  Amorphous, 
V.  sol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  benzene,  insol.  alcohol 
and  ether. — NajA"6aq. — BaA":  plates,  sol. 
water. — BaA"7aq.— Ba(HA")2:  yellow  powder. 

STRTPHHIC  ACID  04H3NA-  Got  by  adding 
HOAo  to  a  mixture  of  uric  acid  and  KNO,  and 
evaporating  (Gibbs,  B.  2,  341).  Small  pale- 
yellow  crystals,  sol.  hot  water.  Sodium-amalgam 
forms  crimson  crystals.  —  KA'  Ijaq :  yellow 
needles. — MgA'^  6aq. — CaA'j  2aq. — SrA'j  6aq. — 
BaA'j  2aq.— PbA'j.— PbjA'jO  3aq. 

SX7GERIG  ACID  v.  Phbntl-qltoebic  Acm. 

STYCERIIT  OHPh(OH).CH(OH).OHjOH. 
Formed  by  heating  CHPhBr.CHaBr.CHjOH  (v. 

Dl-BBOlIO-PHENYIi-PROPTIi  ALOOHOL)    with    30  ptS. 

water  and  some  AgOAc  at  150°-165°  (Grimaux, 
J.  1873,  404).  Yellow  gummy  mass  with  bitter 
taste.  V.  sol.  Aq  and  alcohol,  nearly  insol.  ether. 

STYPHNIC  ACID  v.  Tbi-niteo-resoboin. 

SIYBACIIT  V.  Cmnwmyl  ether  of  Cinnamio 

ACID. 

STYRENE  C3H3  ».e.  0,H5.CH:CH2.  Styrol. 
Styrolene.  Cinnamene.  Phenyl-elfhylene. 
Mol.  w.  104.  (144°)  (Schiff,  A.  220,  93).  S.G. 
=f  -9074.  /itj,  =  1-541  (Madan,  O.  J.  Proc.  1, 107). 
S.V.  131  (Schiff).  Ea,  58-1  (Nasini  a.  Bern- 
heimer,  O.  1,  93).  Occurs  in  liquid  storax 
(Bonastre,  J.  Ph.  17,  338 ;  Simon,  A.  31,  265 ; 
Blyth  a.  Hofmann,  A.  53,  293,  325)  and  in  coal 
tar  (Berthelot,  A.  Suppl.  3,  368 ;  Kramer  a. 
Spilker,  B.  23,  3282). 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  cinnamic  acid 
alone  or  with  lime  or  baryta  (Gerhardt  a.  Cahours, 

A.  ah.  [3]  1,  96 ;  Kopp,  0.  B.  53,  634 ;  Howard, 
C.  J.  13,  135 ;  Kraemer,  Spilker,  a.  Eberhardt, 

B.  23,  3269). — 2.  By  distilling  cuprio  oinnamate 
(Hempel,.4.  59,  816).— 3.  By  distilling  balsam 
of  Peru  with  pumice  (Scharling, ,4.  117, 184).— 
4.  By  distilling  dragon's  blood  alone  or  with 
zinc-dust  (GUnard  a.  Bondault,  A.  53,  825 ; 
Botsch,  M:\,  610). — 5.  By  heating  acetylene  at 
a  dull-red  heat  (Berthelot,  0.  B.  62,  905,  947 ; 
A.  141,  181). — 6.  By  passing  ethylene  alone  or 
mixed  with  benzene  or  diphenyl  through  a  red- 
hot  tube  (Berthelot,  Z.  [2]  4,  384 ;  A.  142,  257 ; 
Barbier,  O.  B.  79,  660 ;  Ferko,  B.  20,  660).— 7. 
By  passing  ethyl-benzene    through  a  red-hot 

tube  (Berthelot,  Z.  [2]  4,  589) 8.  By  heating 

C^HyCH^.CH^r  alone  or  with  alcoholic  potasb 
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at  180'  (S.;  Thorpe,  Z.  1871,  130).— 9.  By 
heating  OaHj.CHBr.CH,  with  alcoholic  KOy 
(Eadziszewski,  B.  7,  140).— 10.  By  distilling 
C^5.CH(0Ac).CH,  (E.).  -^  11.  By  heating 
OoH5.CH(OH).CH3  (derived  from  acetophenone) 
with  ZnClj  (Emmerling  a.  Engler,  B.  4,  147). — 
12.  By  the  action  of  acetylene  on  henzene  in 
presence  of  AIOI3  (Varet  a.  Vienne,  Bl.  [2]  47, 
918  ;  O.  R.  104, 1375).— 13.  From  phenyl-acetyl- 
ene,  zinc,  and  EOAo  (Aronstein  a.  HoUemann, 
B.  22, 1184). 

PraperUes. — Oil,  with  aromatic  odour.  In- 
active to  light  (Van't  HofI,  Bl.  [2]  25,  175), 
Miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Changes  on  keep- 
ing, or  on  heating  in  a  sealed  tube  at  300°,  to  solid 
metastyrene.  Combines  with  CI,  and  Br,.  HBr 
forms  C5H5.OHBr.OH3.  HCl  forms  PhCHCl.OH, 
only  (Schramm,  B.  26,  1709).  Potash  has 
no  action.  Fuming  HNOj  forms  nitro-styrene. 
Chromic  acid  mixture  forms  benzoic  acid.  Cono. 
HjSO,  changes  it  to  metastyrene.  On  heating 
with  aqueous  NaHBOj  at  120°  styrene  forms  the 
compound  OgHsNaHSOs  [306°]  (W.  von  Miller, 
N.  R.  P.  24,  81).  Condenses,  in  presence  of 
H2SO4,  with  toluene  and  xylene,  forming  di- 
phenyl-propane  and  phenyl-tolyl-propane  re- 
spectively (Kraemer  a.  Spilker,  B.23,  3169). 

Metastyrene  {GJ3.^x.  S.G.  iS  1-054.  /»„ 
1-593  (Madan,  0.  /.  Proc.  1,  107).  Occurs  in 
liquid  storax  (Kovalevsky,  A.  120,  66).  Formed 
from  styrene  on  keeping  or  on  heating  in  a 
sealed  tube  at  200°.  Formed  also  by  heating 
styrene  with  aqueous  NaHSOj  at  110°  (Miller, 
A.  189,  341).  Transparent  solid  without  taste 
or  smell,  becomes  sticky  when  warmed..  Highly 
refractive.  Insol.  water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol. 
ether.  Inactive  to  light  (Van't  Hoff ,  B.  9, 1339 ; 
cf.  Berthelot,  O.  B.  85, 1191).  Changes  to  styrene 
on  distillation.  CI  and  Br  act  slowly,  forming 
the  same  compounds  as  with  styrene. 

Di-styreneC,5H,3i.e.Ph.CH:CH.CHMe.Ph(?). 
(0.  315°  i.V.).  S.G.  2  1-027;  i^  1-016.  V.D. 
7-07  (calc.  7'2).  Got  by  boiling  cinnamic  acid 
with  HjSOj  (1  vol.)  and  water  (1^  vols.)  (Erlen- 
meyer,  A.  135, 122;  Fittig  a.  Erdmann,  A.  216, 
187).  Liquid,  with  blue  fluorescence,  which 
slowly  disappears.  Inactive  to  light.  If  kept 
•  boiling  for  a  long  time  it  decomposes,  forming 
toluene,  styrene,  high  boiling  products,  and 
probably  iso-propyl-benzene. 

RecLCtwns. — 1.  Chromic  mixture  gives  benzoic 
acid. — 2.  Bromine  gives  the  di-bromide  C,jH,sBr2 
[102°],  crystallising  from  ether  in  needles.  V.  e. 
sol.  CSj,  ether  or  benzene,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Solid  distyrene  C.eH.s.  [119°].  A  product 
of  the  distillation  of  cinnamic  acid  or  of  its  Ca 
salt  (Engler  a.  Leist,  B.  6,  256 ;  Miller,  A.  189, 
840).  Formed  also  by  passing  OsHs.O^HaBrj 
over  red-hot  lime  (Eadziszewski,  B.  6,  494). 
Tables.  Yields  a  dibromide  0„H,sBr,  '[238°], 
crystallising  from  benzene  in  needles  (Lieber- 
mann,  B.  22,  2256). 

References. — Amido-,  Bbomo-,  Bbomo-amido-, 
Bbomo-neero-,  Chlobo-,  Chloeo-nitbo-,- N11BO-, 
and  Nitbo-amido-  Stteenb. 

STYEENE  DIBEOMIDE  v.  Di-bbomo-bthtl- 

BBKZENE. 

STYEENE  DICAEBOXYLIC  ACID  O.^HjO, 
t.«.  [l:2]COjH.CeH4.CH:CH.COjH.  o-Cwrhom/- 
ewmaimeaeid.\VI5°^.  Formed  by  heating  the  salts 
of  oiy-carboxy-phenyl-propionio  acid  (Gabriel 


a.  Michael,  B.  10, 1558,  2200).  Slender  needles 
(from  water).  Changed  on  fusion  into  the  lactone 
of  oxy-oarboxy-phenyl-propionic  acid. — PbA". — 
Ag,A" :  sticky  pp. 

Isomerideo.ij-CAKBoxT-oiNNAMio  Aom,  vol.  ii, 
p.  190. 

STYEENE    SICHLOEIOE  v.   aa-Di-OHLoao- 

DI-BTHTIi-BENZENB. 

STYEENE  DI-IODIDE  v.  Dliodo-bthtl. 
benzene. 

STYEENE  DISUIPHOCYANIDE  C,H,(SCN),. 
[102°].  Formed  by  heating  CjHsCHBr.CHjBr 
with  potassium  sulphocyanide  in  alcohol  (Nagel, 
A.  216,  823).  Pale-yellow  needles,  v.  sol.  ether, 
hot  benzene,  and  toluene.  Crystallises  from 
benzene  as  G^^^S^fi^B.,  [62°].  Alcoholic  am- 
monium sulphide  at  100°  forms  (C,Hg)2S  [151°]. 
Cold  fuming  HNO,  gives  rise  to  the  compound 
[1:4]  03H,(N0J.0H(S0y)CH,(SCy)  [112°]  crystal- 
lising from  alcohol  in  needles. 

DI-STYEENIC  ACID  C,,H,A  t.«. 
Ph.CH:CH.CPhH.CHj.CO.^  or 
Ph.CH:0H.0H(C02H).CHjPh.  Formed  by  boil- 
ing cinnamic  acid  with  HjSOj  (1  vol.)  dilated 
with  water  (1  vol.)  (Fittig  a.  Erdmann,  A.  216, 
182).  White  amorphous  powder.  V.  si.  sol. 
water,  v.  e.  sol.  ether,  alcohol,  or  glacial  acetic 
acid.  It  melts  below  50'.  May  be  distilled 
almost  undecomposed. 

Reactions. — 1.  Sodium  amalgam  has  no 
action. — 2.  Br  in  CSj  forms  no  bromide. — 
3.  Boiling  H^SO,  (1  vol.)  mixed  with  water 
(IJ  vols.)  does  not  affect  it.— 4.  Chromic  mixture 
gives  only  benzoic  acid. 

S  a  1 1 8.— Ca(C„H,iO  J,.— BaA',— AgA'. 

Ether.— Etk'.    Liquid. 

STYEOGALLOI,  OuHjOj  i.e, 

Cen<g°>C„H(OH), 

Qg  QQ ^0  (?).       Formed  from 

cinnamic  acid,  gallic  acid,  and  cone.  H^SO^  at 
50°  (Jacobsen  a.  Julius,  B.  20,  2588 ;  von  Kos- 
taneoki,  B.  20,  3137).  Yellow  needles,  which 
may  be  sublimed;  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Not 
melted  at  350°.  With  mordants  it  dyes  like 
nitro-alizarin. 

STYEOLENE   ALCOHOL    v.    Di-oxt-bthyl- 

BENZENE. 

STYEONE  V.  OnmAiTYi,  alcoeol. 
STYEONE     DIBBOHIDE     v.    (^)-Bbomo- 

FHENTL-FBOF^Ii  ALCOHOIi. 

STYEYL-ACBYLIC   ACID   v.    Phentl-fen- 

TmOIO  ACID. 

STYEYL  AMYL  KETONE  CAEBOXYLIC 
ETHEE  Ot,B.J),i.e.  C„H5.CH:0H.C0.CEtj.C0,Et. 
[102°].  Formed  from  di-ethyl-acetoaoetic  ether, 
benzoic  aldehyde,  and  HCl  in  the  cold  (Claisen 
a.  Matthews,  A.  218,  184).  Triclinic  prisms 
(from  ligroin).  Yields  Ot,B^i/),  [55°]  crys- 
tallising in  small  prisms. 

STYEYL-ANGELIO  ACID  0,,'E^fii  i-e. 
CeH5CH:CH.CH:CEt.C0ja.  [127°].    Formed  by 
heatidg  cinnamic  aldehyde  with  butyric  anhy- 
dride and  sodium  butyrate  at  165°  (Perkin,  0,  J, 
81,  413).    Crystals,  -v.  aol.  alcohol.— AgA'. 

STYEYL  BUTENYL  KETONE  0,3H„0  i.e. 
C,H5.CH:CH.00.CH:0Me2.  (179°  at  14  mm.). 
Formed  by  passing  HCl  into  a  mixture  of  ben- 
zoic aldehyde  and  mesityl  oxide  (Claisen  a. 
Claparide,  B.  14,  351).  Yellowish  liquid,  smell- 
ing like  strawberries.    Yields  C,jHnBrjO  [180°J,- 
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STYBTI-CBOTOWIC  ACID  C,jH,.,Oj.  [158°]. 
Formed  by  heating  oinnamio  aldehyde  with 
propionio  anhydride  and  sodium  propionate 
(Perkin,  0.  J.  31, 413).  Prisms  (from  ligroin). 
— AgA' :  white  pp.,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

STYSYL  ETHYL  KETONE  CABBOXYLIC 
ACID  CeH5.CH:CH.C0.0H,.0Hj.C02H.  Cinna- 
moyl-propionic  acid.  Semylidene-levulie  acid. 
[120°].  Formed  from  0-aoetyl-propionio  acid, 
benzoic  aldehyde,  and  dilute  KOHAq  (Erdmann, 
A.  258,  130).  Leaflets  (from  water).  May  be  re- 
duced to  CeH5.CHj.CHj.C0.CHj.0H2.00^  [88°]. 

Oxim  0,^„N03.    [149°]. 

STYEYI  ETHYL  OXIDE  0,„H,20  i.e. 
CA.CH:CH.O.CjH..  (217°).  S.G.2-981.  Formed 
from  a-chloro-styrene  and  NaOEt  at  180°  (Br- 
lenmeyer,  B.  14, 1868).    Aromatic  liquid.     Con- 
verted by  heating  with  water  into  alcohol  and 

phenyl-acetic  aldehyde. 
p.j 

i.e.  C,H,.CH:CH.O<^(,g:g^OBt.     EthyUtil- 

bazoU.  [58°].  (356°  cor.).  Formed  by  heating 
methyl-ethyl-pyridine  with  benzoic  aldehyde 
and  ZnCL,  at  220°  (Plath,  B.  21, 8087).  Needles 
or  plates,  insol.  water,  t.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
si.  sol.  ligroin.  Bromine  yields  the  dibromide 
CeHs.CHBr.CHBr.O^sEtN.  [128°].  -  B'HCl. 
[193°].  — B'jH.^tCl,2aq.  [188°].  Needles.— 
B'HAuCli.  [168°].— B'HSnCla  3aq.  [246°].— 
B'HHgCl,.  [196°].— B'OeHjNA-  [203°]. 

STYKYL-GLYOXAL.  Oxim  O.oHjNOj  i.e. 
0jH5CH:CH.C0.CH:N.0H.  [144°].  Formed  from 
nitroso-acetone,  benzoic  aldehyde,  and  alcoholic 
NaOBt  (Olaisen  a.  Manasse,  B.  22, 529).  Crystals 
(from  water  or  benzene).  Gradually  decom- 
poses, with  evolution  of  HCy. 

STYBYL-GLYOXYLIC  ACID  C.oHjO,  i.e. 
CjH5.CH:CH.CO.C02H.  Formed  by  saponifica- 
tion of  its  amide  by  cone.  HClAq,  and  also  by 
saturating  a  mixture  of  benzoic  aldehyde  and 
pyruvic  acid  with  HCl  (Claisen,  B.  13,  2124 ; 
14,  2472).  Gummy  mass,  sol.  water.  Split  up 
by  alkaUs,  even  in  the  cold,  into  benzoic 
aldehyde  and  pyruvic  acid. — AgA' :  pp. 

.4OTi(ieOHPh:CH.CO.CO.NHj.  [130°].  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  cone.  HOlAq  and  EOAc 
on  the  nitrile  of  cinnamic  acid.  Flat  prisms  or 
plates.    Sol.  ether  and  hot  water. 

Reference. — Nitko-  stykyl-gltoxtlio  acid. 

STYBYL-HYDAKTOIC  ACID  C.iH.^NA- 
[185°].  Formed  by  boiling  styryl-hydantoin 
with  baryta  water  (Pinner  a.  Spilker,  B.  22,  692). 
White  plates,  sol.  alcohol  and  hot  water.  Boiling 
HClAq  converts  it  into  styryl-hydantoin. — AgA'. 

STYEYL-HYDANTOIN  v.  Di-oiy-styryi.-to- 

PYBAZOLE. 

STYBYLIDENE-THIO-GLYCOLLIC  ACID  v. 

ClNNAirYLIDENB-THlO-GLTCOLHO  ACID. 

DI-STYEYL-KETONE  •  v.    Di-benzylidene- 
ACETONB  and  Niteo-  and  Oxy-  di-styeyii-ketonb. 
STYBYL-DI-METHYL-GLTOXAIINE 

C„H„N,M.  C.H.CH:CH.C<^^-g^|.     [202°]. 

Formed  from  di-methyl  di-ketone,  cinnamic 
aldehyde,  and  alcoholic  ammonia  at  100° 
(Wadsworth,  G.  J.  57,  11).  Crystals,  v.  sol. 
alcohol. — B'jBLjPtOlj:  minute  yellow  needles. 

STYBYL  METHYL  KETONE  u.Benzyledenb- 
ACETONE  and  Niibo-  and  OxY-  biybyl  meihyIi 

JtBIONE. 


STYBYL  METHYL  ££TONE  CABBOXYIII) 

ETHEB     V.     BBNZYUDENE-ACETOACEIia      .BIHEB, 

vol.  i.  p.  24. 

STYBYL-METHYL-OXAZOLE  DIHYDBIDE 

C5HsCH:CH.C<^^;^i^®.      [81°].  Formed  from 

;8-bromo-propylamine  hydrobromide,  cinnamoyl 
chloride,  and  alcoholic  potash  (Elfeldt,  B.  21, 
3226).  Transparent  crystals.  —  B'jHJPtCl,. 
[198°].~B'ObH3N,0,.    [183°];    Needles. 

STYBYL-METHYL-PYBIDINE  C„H,3N 

i.e.  CeH5.CH:CH.G5H3MeN.  Melhyl-stilbaiole. 
(c.  323°).  S.G.  I  1-0717.  Formed  by  heating 
benzoic  aldehyde  with  (o7)-di-methyl-pyridine 
and  ZnClj  at  215°  (Bach^r,  B.  21,  3072).  Oil, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Gives  OuHuBr^N. 
[140°].  May  be  reduced  to  C.jHisN  (c.  293°) 
and  0,,H,,N  (c.  288°).— Hydroiodide.  [211°]. 
B'^jPtC16aq.  [183°].— B'HAuCl,.  [142^.— 
B'HHgCl,.— B'C„H,N30,.  [193°].  Yellow  needles. 

STYBYL-DI-METHYL-FYBIDINE  DICABB- 
OXYLIC  ACID  C„H,5N04 

i.e.  O.H,.CH:CH.C<§COg.CMe^u.     [241°]. 

Formed  from  its  ether,  which  is  got  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  gas  on  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  dihydride  Oa.HjsNO,  [149°],  ob,- 
taiued  from  cinnamic  aldehyde,  acetoacetic 
ether,  and  alcoholic  NH,  (Epstein,  A.  231,  1). 
Minute  colourless  tablets  .(containing  2aq),  si. 
sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol.  Melts  at  219°  when 
hydrated.  Converted  by  hypochlorous  acid  into 
C„H,3NO,2aq  (Messinger,B.  19,196).— KjA"3aq. 
— (H,A'%HjPtCle.-HjA"HCl.  Decomposed  by 
water. 

Ethyl  ether 'Et^A.".  [39°].  Tieldsthesalt 
(EtjA'OjHjPtCle  [195°]. 

STYBYL-METHYL-THIO-GLYCOLLIC  ACID 

V.  CiNNAMYIj-IHIO-QLYCOLLIO  Aon>. 

STYBYL-(a)-NAFHTHOQTriNOLnrE 

r  TT  N  ,-,.    r  TT  •OH:OH.O.CH:C!H 
03,H,5N  t.e.  C„H,<; Q  jj  :C.CH:CHPh. 

[104°].  Formed  by  distilling  the  carboxylic  acid 
C.,H3<^(^2^:gH^^^^pj^   [256°],  which  is 

got  by  the  action  of  (o).naphthylamine  on  cin- 
namic aldehyde  and  pyruvic  acid  (Dobner  a. 
Peters,  B.  23,  1233).  Concentric  groups  of  yel-- 
lowish  needles,  si.  sol.  alcohol. — B'2HJPtClj2aq: 
orange-yellow  pp.  —  B'jHiCrjO,. — B'0,H3N30,. 
[230°].   Golden  needles. 

Carboxylic     acid     O^jHuNOj.      [256°]. 
Yields  BaA'2  2aq,  CuA'j  aq,  and  AgA'. 
Styryl.(;3)-naphthoquinoIlne 

OA<OH:CH.d.  N  :CI.OH:OHPh"  P^^5°l- 

Formed  in  like  manner  from  (;8)-naphthylamine. 
White  silky  needles  or  pearly  plates.— Salts : 
B'^H^PtCl,  2aq.  —  B'^CrjO,.  —  B'C.HjN.O,. 
[254°].    Golden  needles,  si.  sol.  ether. 

Carboxylic  acid  OaHuNOj.  [305°]. 
Lemon-yellow  needles,  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

STYBYL-OXAZOLE  DIHYDBIDE  C„H„NO 

i.e.  CeHsCH:CH.C<^°;^^,  [53°].  Formed  from 

CHBr.CH2.NH.C0.0H:0HPh  and  alcoholic 
potash  (Elfeldt,  B.  24,  3225).— B'^H^'tClr 
[194°].  Orange-yellow  powder.— B'0^,N,0_ 
[189°].    Yellow  needles. 
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STTfiTl-PENTOXAZOLfi  BIHTSBISE 

CeH,CH:OH.C<^^-°^CH,.   [56"].        Formed 

by  the  action  of  alcoholio  potash  on  the  y-bromo- 
propyl-amide  of  oinnamic  acid  (EUeldt,  B.  24, 
3227).  Needles.— B'jH,PtOL.  Decomposes  at 
igSo.-B'O^NjO,,    [196°].' 

SIYaYL-PHEITOIi  v.   OXT-DI-PHENtL-EIHYI,. 

ENB. 

(o).STYEYL.PYEIDINE  0,jH„N  i.e. 

CACH:CH.C^°^;™^CH.  SHlbazole.  [91°]. 

(325°  oor.).  Formed  by  heating  benzoic  alde- 
ihyde  with  methyl-pyridine  and  ZnOL,  at  220° 
(Banrath,  B.  20,  2719 ;  21,  818).  Crystals,  m. 
sol.  alcohol. 

BeacHons.—!.  Br  forms  C.jHuBrjN  [167°]. 
2.  HIAq  reduces  it  to  0,sH,sN  [-3°].— 3.  Na 
and  HOEt  reduce  it  to  OuHuN  (288°  cor.). 

Salt  s.— B'HCl  4aq :  needles.  Melts  at  177° 
when  anhydrous.— B'jH.JPtCl,  2aq.  [188°].  Bed 
needles.— B'HAuClj.  [185°].  —  B'HHgCls  aq. 
[183°].— S'HI,.   [159°].  Prisms,  with  blue  reflex. 

Reference. — Oxy-btyryii-pyeidinb. 

{Py.  3)-STYRYL-QXriN0LIlfE  Ci,H„N  i.e. 

0«H;<^N;c5H:CHPh-  C"0°J-  formed  ,  by 
distilling  its  carboxylio  acid  (Doebner  a.  Peters, 
B.  22,  3008).  Got  also  by  heating  {Py.  3)- 
methyl-quinoline  with  benzoic  aldehyde  and 
ZnCL,  (Wallach,  B.  16,  2008;  Jaoobsen  a. 
Reimer,  B.  16,  2606).  Crystals.  Yields 
C„H„BrjN  [174°].— Salts:  B'^H^tCl,  2aq.— 
B'HjCrjO,  2iaq. 

Beferences. — Nitbo-  and  Oxy-  Styeyl-quoj- 
oIiHie. 

SIYBYL-QUIirOLIXE  CABBOXYLIC  ACID 

CA<^<^£^=g5H:CHPh-  f295°].  Formed 
from  cinnamic  aldehyde,  pyruvic  acid,  and  aniline 
in  alcohol  (Doebner  a.  Peters,  B.  22,  3006). 
Yellow  needles,  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  ether, — 
MgA'2 :  concentric  groups  of  needles. 

J3T7BYL-QTTIN0LIirE  SULFHONIC  ACID 
C5H5(S0sH)N.CH:CHPh,  Formed  by  heating 
{Py.  l)-methyl-quinoline  {B.  2)-sulphonic  acid 
with  benzoic  aldehyde  and  ZnCl,  for  six  hours 
at  170°  (Busoh  a.  Koenigs,  B.  23, 2682).  Crystals 
(containing  2aq).    Y.  sol.  50  p.c.  acetic  acid. 

STYBYL  THIEITYL  KETONE  C,3H,„S0  i.e. 
CsH50H:CH.C0.C4HjS.  [80°].  Formed  by  pass- 
ing HCl  into  a  mixture  of  thienyl  methyl  ketone 
and  benzoic  aldehyde  (Brunswig,  B.  19,  2895). 
Needles.  Yields  a  dibromide  0,8H,|^rjS0  [157°] 
crystallising  from  alcohol  in  plates. 

SI-SIYBYL-DI-VINYL     KETONE    v.    Di- 

PHENYIi-M-BUTINYIi   KETONE. 

STYBYL-VINYIc     METHYL     KETONE    v. 

PhENYIi-BUTINYL  UBTHYI,  KETONE. 

SUBEBCOLIC  ACID  G^,(C02H)2.  Formed 
in  small  quantity  by  the  action  of  alcoholio 
potash  on  di-bromo-suberic  acid  (Hell  a.  Bempell, 
B.  18,  820).  White  powder,  yielding  at  225°- 
230°  a  sublimate  of  slender  white  needles. — 
BaA".— CaA".— MgA"  2aq.— Ag^A"  :  white  pp. 

STTBEBCONIC  ACID.  [165°-170°].  A  crys- 
talline product  of  the  action  of  alcoholio  potash 
on  bromo-suberio  acid  (Ganttner  a.  Hell,  B.  IS, 

149). 

STTBEBENE  CABBOZYLIO  ACID  O^^ifi,. 
r64°1.    Formed  by  boiling  chloro-suberonio  acid 


0,H„C10j  with  NaOHAq  (Spiegel,  A.  211, 119). 
Pearly  plates,  TolatUe  with  steam.  Eeduoed  by 
sodium-amalgam  to  suberane  carboxylic  acid 
OsH„0,. 

SUBEBIC  ACID  Ofii^flf  Mol.  w.  174. 
[140°].  (c.  300°).  (279°  at  100  mm.)  (Krafft, 
B.  22, 816).  S,-142atl6°.  S.  (ether) -8  at  15°. 
H.C.p.  992,409  (Louguinine,  0.  R.  107,  597) ; 
985,600  (Stohmann,  /.  pr.  [2]  40,  215).  H.F. 
249,400(8.). 

Formation.— 1.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  cork  (Brugnatelli,  Crell.  Ann.  1787,  i.  145 ; 
Bouillon-Lagrange,  A.  Oh.  23, 2 ;  J.  Ph.  8,  107 ; 
Chevreul,  A.  Ch.  62,  323  ;  96, 182  j  Brandes,  S. 
32,  393 ;  33,  83 ;  36,  268 ;  A.  9,  295 ;  Bussy, 
J.  Ph.  8,  107 ;  19,  425 ;  Bouasingault,  /.  pr.  7, 
211 ;  Harff,  N.  Br.  Arch.  5,  303).— 2.  By  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  oleic  and  stearic  acids 
(Laurent,  A.  Ch.  [2]  66,  157 ;  Bromeis,  A.  35, 
89), upon  castor  oil  (Tilley,  A.  39,  166 ;  Dale,  A. 
132,  244 ;  199,  145 ;  Grote,  A.  130,  208),  upon 
linseed  oil  (Sacc,  A.  51,  222),  upon  cocoa-nut  oil 
(Wirtz,  A.  104,  2611,  upon  almond  oil,  upon 
spermaceti  (Arppe,  A.  120,  292 ;  124,  89),  upon 
palmitolio  acid  (Schroder,  A.  143,  33),  upon 
paraffin  (Pouchet,  0.  B.  79,  320),  upon  palm  oil 
(Ganttner  a.  Hell,  B.  13,  1165 ;  14, 1549),  and 
upon  myristic  acid  (Noerdlinger,  B.  19, 1896). — 
3.  Occurs  among  the  products  of  the  distillation 
of  crude  fatty  acids  in  superheated  steam 
(Cahours,  C.  B.  94, 610). — 4.  From  di-oxy-steario 
acid  and  alkaline  EMnO^  (Spiridonoff,  J.  pr.  [2] 
40,  250). — 5.  Suberic  ether  is  formed  by  the 
electrolysis  of  COjEt.CHj.CHi.CHy.COaK,  the 
yield  being  28  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  amount 
(Crum  Brown  a.  Walker,  A.  261, 120). 

Properties. — Long  needles  (from  water)  or 
tables.  May  be  sublimed  in  needles.  Not  vola- 
tile with  steam. 

Reactions. — 1.  Yields  hexane  when  distilled 
with  baryta. — 2.  Forms  suberone  on  distilling 
with  Ume. — 3.  Bromine  at  160°  forms  bromo- 
and  di-bromo-suberic  acids,  which  when  boiled 
with  potash  yield  oxy-  and  di-oxy-  suberic  acids 
(Gal  a.  Gay-Lussac,  C.  R.  70,  1175). 

Salts.— KjA".  S.  85  at  14°.— Na^A"  iaq. 
S.  (of  NajA")  50  at  14°.— NaHA".- (NHJ,A". 
S.  38  at  25°. — BaA":  crystalline  powder,  less 
sol.  hot  water  than  cold.  S.  2-2  at  7-5° ;  1-8  at 
100°.— SrA".  S.  2-9  at  14°;  1-9  at  100°.-CaA"aq. 
S.  -62  at  14°;  -42  atl00°.— MgA"  2aq.  S.  13-5  at 
20°.— ZnA".  S.-041atl4°.— CuA"aq:  blue  pp. 
— CuA"2aq.  S.  (of  CuA")  -024  at  16°.— 
CdA"  aq.  S.  (of  OdA")  -08  at  17°.-HgA".  S. 
•012  at  7-5°.— AljOA"j.  S.  -0094  at  6-5°.- PbA". 
S.  -008  at  16°.— Pb3A"02.-MnA"  3aq.  S.  1-08 
at  13°.— Fe4A"50.  S.  -0015  at  9°.— CoA"  4aq.— 
CoA"  2aq.  S.  (of  CoA")  1-16  at  14° ;  -85  at  100°. 
— NiA"  4aq.  S.  (of  NiA")  -79  at  7-5°.- Ag^A". 
S.  -0075  at  8°. 

Methyl  ether  Me^A".    S.G.  «  1-014. 

Ethyl  ether  Bt^A".  (282°).  S.G.  if 
•9852 ;  II  •9783  (Perkin,  G.  J.  45,  517).  M.M. 
12-461  at  14°. 

Aniide  CsH,eNjOj.    Crystalline. 

Amic  acid  CeH,j(CONHj).COjH.  [0. 170°]. 
Formed  by  distilling  anunonium  suberate.  Crys-. 
talline,  v.  sol.  hot  water. 

Anilide  CaH,j(C0.NHPh)2.  [188°].  Formed 
by  heating  snberio  acid  (1  pt.)  witii  am'Une 
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(1  pt.)  (Gerbardt  a.  Lament,  A.  Ch.  [3]  24, 185). 

Pearly  plates  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol.  ether. 

Phenylamie  acid  0eH,2(C0.NHPh).C0jH. 
Formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  anilide.  Minute 
laminse,  si.  sol.  hot  water. — AgA' :  white  pp. 

References. — ^Bsouo-,.  Chlobo-,.  and  Orr- 
BCBEBIO  Acm. 

Isosu'beric  acid  is  Di-ETHTL-scoonno  acid 
(Hell,  B.  22,  67). 

SUBERIC  ALDEHYDE  CgH,  A-  (202°).  A 
product  of  the  action  of  fuming  HNO,  on  pal- 
mitolic  acid  (Schroder,  A.  143,  84).  Oil,  par- 
tially decomposed  by  distillation.  Oxidised  by 
bromine  water  to  suberic  acid. 

STTBEBOCABBOXTLIC    ACID    v.    Hezane 

IBIOABBOXYLIO  ACID. 

STJBEBOMALIC  ACID  v.  Ozy-subebic  acid. 

STJBERONE  0,H,jO.  Mol.  w.  112.  (180° 
i.V.).  V.D.  3-73  (calc.  3-89).  Formed,  together 
with  hexane,  by  distilling  suberic  acid  with  lime 
(Boussingault,  A.  19,  308 ;  TiUey,  A.  39,  167 ; 
Dale  a.  Schorlemmer,  C.  /.  27,  935 ;  A.  199, 
147;  Wislicenus,  A.  275,  356).  Colourless 
liquid,  smelling  like  peppermint.  Oxidised 
by  HNO3  (S.G.  1-4)  to  w-pimeUc  acid  [102°]. 
Does  not  reduce  AgNO,  or  Fehling's  solu- 
tion. Combines  with  bromine,  forming  a  pro- 
duct which,  when  distilled  over  KOH,  gives 
C,H,.p  (Ladenburg,  B.  14,  2406).  Combines 
with  HOy  yielding  C,H,j(OH)CN,  which  is  con- 
verted by  HCl  into  suberyl-glycollic  acid 
C,H,2(0H).C02H  [80°],  from  which  cone.  HClAq 
'at  130°  produces  chloro-suberane  carboxylic  acid 
C,H,jCl,C0jH,  a  thick  oil,  converted  by  KOH 
into  suberene  carboxylic  acid  C,H„.C02H  [54°], 
which  may  be  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam'  to 
suberane  carboxylic  acid  CjHu.COjH,  and  this 
may  be  oxidised  by  HNO3  to  a  dibasic  acid 
CgHnO,  or  CjHjjOj  (Dale  a.  Schorlemmer,  C.  J. 
39,  539;  Spiegel,  A.  211,  117).  Suberone  is 
reduced  in  alcoholic  solution  by  sodium  to 
0,H„0,  a  colourless  liquid,  with  mouldy  smell 
(185°),  S.G.  If  -9595,  which  unites  with  phenyl 
cyanate  forming  C,H,30.C0.NHPh  [85°],  and 
also  with  HI  forming  a  compound  which  is  con- 
verted by  alcoholic  potash  into  suberonylene 
C,H,j  [1145°]  and  a  little  C,H„OEt.  The  com- 
pound 0,H,40  is  reduced  by  cone.  HIAq  at 
250°  to  C,H,4.  Suberonylene  combines  with 
bromine  (MarkownikofE,  C.  B.  110,  466). 

Oxim  C,H,2:N0H.  Liquid,  smelling  like 
peppermint,  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  alkalis,  and 
acids  (Nageli,  B.  16,  497).  Reduced  by  sodium- 
amalgam  to  CjHij.NElj. 

SUBERO-IARTARICACID  v.  Di-oxt-subebio 

ACID. 

STTBERTI^OITCOLIG  ACID  v.  Oxt-subebanio 
acid. 

SUBLIMATION.  The  passage  of  a  solid 
body,  when  heated,  -to  the  state  of  vapour  with- 
out melting.  The  temperature  of  sublimation 
is  definite  for  every  solid,  and  is  dependent  on 
the  pressure.  There  is  a  definite  pressure  for 
each  definite  solid  below  which  the  substance 
cannot  exist  as  a  stable  liquid,  so  that  if  heated 
below  this  pressure  it  passes  from  the  solid 
directly  to  the  gaseous  state ;  but  if  heated  under 
pressures  greater  than  this  pressure  the  substance 
Gist  liquefies  and  then  vaporises.  As  the  definite 
pressure  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere  Coi   most  substances,   but  few    bodies 


undergo  sublimation,  properly  so  called;  when 
heatedunder  ordinary  conditions.  Sublimation  la 
treated  fairly  fully  in  Thorpe's  Diotionabt  op  Ap- 
plied Chesqstby  (vol.  iiii  p.  609),  and  instances, 
are  given  where  the  process  is  made  use  of  in 
manufacturing  operations.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SUBSTIIUIIOS'.  The  replacement  of  one 
element  in  a  compound  by  another  element  is 
the  primary  meaning  given  to  the  term  '  substi- 
tution.' As  our  ways  of  looking  at  composition, 
and  changes  of  composition,  are  saturated  with 
the  conceptions  of  the  molecular  and  atomic 
theory,  substitution  is  better  described  as  the 
replacement  of  an  atom  in  a  molecule  by  another 
atom.  But  the  term  must  be  widened  to  include 
cases  wherein  an  atom  is  replaced  by  a  group  of 
atoms,  which  group  is  regarded  in  that  reaction 
as  if  it  were  a  single  atom.  The  moment  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  number  of  atoms  that  can  be 
substituted  for  some  specified  atom  in  a  molecule  . 
the  conception  of  chemical  equivalency  is  found 
necessary  to  give  a  common  foundation  to  the 
facts  that  are  observed  {v.  Eqcivalenct,  vol.  ii., 
especially  pp.  449-451).  The  properties  of  a 
molecule  are  changed  by  the  substitution  of  an 
atom  or  atomic  group  in  the  place  of  one,  or 
more,  of  the  atoms  in  the  original  molecule ;  the 
prosecution  of  the  inquiry  into  the  connections! 
between  the  properties  of  molecules  derived,  by 
substitution,  from  some  parent  molecule  leads 
to  the  hypothesis  of  types,  which  is  afterwards 
merged  in  the  wider  subject  of  chemical  classifi- 
cation   (v.  CliASSIEICATION,  ChEMICAIi,  Tol.  ii.  p. 

196 ;  Fquivalenoy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  450-451 ;  Types, 
in  this  vol.). 

Experiments  show  that  the  substitution  of  a 
more  positive  by  a  less  positive  atom,  or  atomic 
group,  is  accompanied  by  a  change  of  properties 
in  the  direction  that  the  substitution-product  is 
mora  acidic  than  the  parent  substance.  This 
field  of  inquiry  has  been  cultivated  systemati- 
cally in  recent  years,  and  measurements  have 
been  made  of  the  effects  of  substitution-changes 
of  the  kind  indicated  on  the  affinities  of  many 
acids.  The  results  obtained  have  led,  and  are 
leading,  to  new,  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
affinity,  and  of  the  constitutions  of  molecules 
{v.  Fhysicaii  methods,  section  Electrical 
methods,  pp.  197-207  in  this  vol.). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

SUCCINAMIDINE  C^H^Nj  i.e. 

CH^  cInH  l^'^^'  ^o'^™^^  ''y  ^^^  action  of 
ammonia  on  succinic-di-imido-di-ethyl  ether 
C,H^(C(0Elt):NH)2  (Pinner,  B.  16,  362,  924, 1643, 
1655).  The  salt  B"2HC1  forms  minute  needles, 
dissolving  in  water  with  formation  of  NH^Cl  and 
sucoinimidine  C2H.,(NH)3. 

SUCCIHAMIDOXIM  02H^(C(NHJ:N0H)j. 
Succmene  diamidoxim.  [188°].  Formed  by 
adding  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  and 
NajCOgAq  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  nitrile 
of  succinic  acid  (Sembritzki,  B.  22,  2958). 
Crystals,  sol.  hot  water,  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol, 
insol.  ether.  Coloured  reddish-brown  by  FeCla. 
Fehling's  solution  gives  a  dirty  green  pp.  Ac^O 
forms  CjH,(C(NH,):N0Ac)2  [168°].  NaOEt  and 
EtI  form  C2H4(C(NHj):NOEt)j  [119°].  BzCl 
and  NaOH  produce  the  benzoyl  derivative 
CjH4(C(NHj):N0Bz)j  [192°],  crystallising  in 
needles,  converted  by  heating  with   water  at. 
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169°  into  C^,(C<^-0>GPh),  [159°].  Aque- 
ous potassium  oyanate  and  HOI  form 
CjH4(C(N0H).NH.C0.NHJ,  [164°]. 

Succinimidoxim  ^^^:oj^oH)>^H-  ^<'™«'i 
by  heating  the  nitrUe  of  succinic  acid  with 
hydroxylamine  at  65°  (Sembritzki,  B.  22,  2964). 
Prisms  (containing  2aq).  Sol.  hot  water,  insol. 
alcohol.  Alcoholic  NaOH  forms  a  blue  solution 
turning  green.  FeClj  gives  a  dark-violet  colour.— 
AgjOjHsNsOj :  pearly  plates. 

Di-aeetyl  derivative  G^B.^ke^^O^ 
[171°].    Crystalline  powder,  sol.  water. 

Di  •  benzoyl  derivative  CjHjBzjNsOj. 
[189°].    Crystals,  insol.  water,  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

BTICCIHIC  ACID  C.HjO,  i.e. 
COjH.CHj.CHj.CO,H.  Mol.  w.  118.  [182°] 
(Kraftt  a.  NoerdUnger,  B.  22,  816  ;  Eeissert,  B. 
23,  2245) ;  [185°]  (Davidoff,  B.  19,  406).  (261"). 
S.G.  1-55.  S.  2-88  at  0°  ;  5-14  at  14-5° ;  121  at 
100°  (Bourgoin,  Bl.  [2]  21,  110  ;  29,  243 ; 
Miozynski,  M.  7,  263).  S.  (alcohol)  7-5  at  15°- 
S.  (ether)  1-25  at  15°.  H.C.v.  357,100.  H.C.p. 
356,800.  H.F.  226,200  (Stohmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  40, 
207) ;  229,000  (von  Beohenberg).  S.H.  -290  (from 
0°-50°) ;  -365  (0°-150°)  (Hess,  A.  Ch.  [3]  35,410). 
Heat  of  Neutralisation :  Gal  a.  Werner,  0.  B. 
103,  871. 

Occurrence. — In  amber  (Agricola ;  Berzelius, 

A.  Ch.  94,  187 ;  Lecanu  a.  Serbat,  /.  Ph.  8,  641 ; 
9,  89  ;  Liebig  a.  Wohler,  P.  18,  162 ;  D'Arcet,  P. 
36,  80),  in  turpentine  from  sepveral  species  of 
pine,  in  CheUdonium  majus  (Walz,  N.  J.  P.  15, 
22;  Zwenger,  A.  114,  350),  in  lettuce  (Kohnke, 

B.  J.  25,  443),  in  Papaver  somniferum,  in  unripe 
grapes  (Brunner  a.  Brandenburg,  B.  9,  982),  in 
exudations  from  the  bark  of  mulberry  trees 
(Goldschmiedt,  M.  3,  136),  in  beet  jnice.(von 
Iiippmann,  B.  24, 8299),  and  in  rhubarb  (Bruuner, 
B,  19,  695).  Occurs  also  in  the  thymus  gland 
of  the  caU,  the  spleen  of  the.ox(Gorup-Besanez, 
A.  98,  28),  in  certain  pathological  exudations 
(Heintz,  A.  76,  369  ;  Brieger,  R.  5,  368),  in  the 
urine  of  rabbits  fed  on  carrots  (Meissner  a.  Jolly, 
J.  1865,  675 ;  cf.  Salkowski,  Pf.  4,  91),  and  in 
human  urine  after  eating  asparagus  (Hilger,  A. 
171,  208). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  HNO.,  on 
many  organic  substances,  including  fats,  fatty 
acids  from  butyric  acid  upwards,  wax,  spermaceti, 
sebacic  acid,  and  azelaic  acid  (Bromeis,  A.  35, 
90 ;  37,  292 }  Sthamer,  A.  43,  346 ;  Eonalds,  A. 
43,  366 ;  BadolifE,  A.  43, 351 ;  Arppe,  A.  95, 242  ; 
Dessaignes,  A.  70,  102  ;  74, 361 ;  Brlenmeyer,  B. 
7,  696  ;  Noerdlinger,  B.  19,  1896).-2.  In  the  al- 
coholic fermentation  of  sugar  (Pasteur,  Bl.  1852, 
52;  A.  105,  264).— 3.  In  the  fermentation  of 
asparagine  (Piria,  A.  68,  343),  of  calcium- malate 
(Dessaignes ;  Liebig,  A.  104,  363),  of  ammonium 
tartrate  (Konig,  B.  14,  211),  and  of  flesh  (Sal- 
kowski, B.  12,  649).— 4.  By  reducing  fumario 
and  maleic  acids  with  sodium-amalgam  (Kekulfi, 
A.  Suppl.  1,  133).— 5.  By  reducing  malic  and 
tartaric  acids  with  HI  (E.  Sohmitt,  A.  114, 106 ; 
Dessaignes,  A.  116,  120 ;  117, 134).— 6.  By  heat- 
ing its  nitrUe  (ethylene  cyanide)  with  alcoholic 
potash  at  100°  (Maxwell  Simpson,  A.  118,  373), 
or  by  treating  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (Jung- 
fleisoh,  Bl.  [2]  19,  197).— 7.  From  bromo-aoetio 
Spid  »fld  reduced  silver  at  130^  (Steiner,  B.  6, 


184).  —  8.  Prom  |8-chloro-propiomo  ether  by 
successive  treatment  with  KOy  and  potash 
(Wiohelhaus,  Z.  [2]  3,  247).— 9.  From  sodium 
acetoaoetio  ether  by  treatnlent  with  ohloro- 
acetic  ether  and  saponification  of  the  product 
(Wippermann,  B.  3,  337 ;  Noeddeoke,  A.  149, 
224). — 10.  By  heating  ethane  tricarboxylic  acid 
at  160°  (Bischoff,  B.  13,  2162).-11.  By  potash, 
fusion  from  gum  arable,  milk  sugar,  and  car- 
minio  acid  (Hlasiwetz,  A.  138,  76;  141,  340).— 
12.  By  reducing  acetylene  dicarboxylio  acid  with 
zinc  and  HOAo  at  60°  (Aronsteiu  a.  HoUemann, 
B.  22,  1183).— 13.  Its  ether  is  formed  by  electro- 
lysis  of  COaEt.CHj.COjK  in  aqueous  solution  ; 
the  yield  being  60  p.o.  of  the  theoretioaJ  (Crum 
Brown  a.  Walker,  A.  261,  115). 

Pr^aration.—l.  By  distilling  amber,  heat- 
ing the  watery  distillate,  Altering,  and  allowing 
to  crystallise.  The  product  is  freed  from  oils 
by  treatment  with  nitric  acid. — 2.-  By  neutral- 
ising tartaric  acid  (2  kilos)  with  NH,Aq,  adding 
to  the  aqueous  solution  (40  litres)  KjHPO,  (20  g.), 
MgSO,  (10  g.)  and  a  little  CaCOa.  Fermentation 
is  started  by  diluting  a  little  (5  c.c.)  of  the  solu- 
tion with  water  (25  c.c.)  and  exposing  it  to  the 
air  for  a  few  days.  When  fermentation  has  set  in, 
the  Uquid  is  returned  to  the  main  quantity,  and 
the  whole  kept  at  25°-30°  for  seven  weeks.  The 
liquid  is  evaporated  somewhat,  clarified  by  white 
of  egg,  and  boiled  with  lime.  After  cooling,  the 
calcium  succinate  is  collected  and  decomposed 
by  HjSOi.  The  yield  is  good  (500  g.)  (Koenig, 
B.  15, 172). 

Properties. — Monoolinio  prisms,  permanent 
in  air,  acid  in  taste.  V.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  al- 
cohol, si.  sol.  ether.  Besolved  on  boiling  into 
water  and  anhydride ;  the  lactone  0,'B.fif  being 
also  formed.  BaClj  completely  ppts.  hot  neutral 
solutions  (Sohmitt  a.  Hiepe,  Fr.  21,  536).  BaClj 
followed  by  NHjAq  and  alcohol  ppts.  succinic 
(but  not  benzoic)  acid.  FeCl,  gives  in  neutral 
solutions  a  reddish-brown  pp.  FbAo,  gives  a 
pp.  sol.  excess. 

Reactions. — 1;  Not  attacked  by  HNO,,  CrO,, 
or  chlorine  water.  MnO,  and  H^SO^  yield  acetic 
acid.  EMnO,  in  neutral  solution  oxidises  it  to 
oxalic  acid  and  CO^ ;  and,  in  acid  solution,  to 
COj  (Berthelot,  Bl.,  [2]  8,  390 ;  Sorokin,  J.  B. 
11,  383). — 2.  Yields  ethylene  and  CO^  when  de- 
composed in  alkaline  solution  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent (Kekul6,  A.  131,  79 ;  Bourgoin,  A.  Ch.  [6] 
20,  80;  cf.  Kolbe,  A.  113,  244).  In  perfectly 
neutral  solution  only  COj,  CO,  and  0  are  given 
ofi  at  the  positive  pole. — 3.  Potash-fusion  jielia 
oxalic  aoid. — 4.  PCI5  forms  successively:  suc- 
cinic anhydride  OiHj(CO)20,  succinyl  chloride 
C2Hj(C0Cl)j,  fumaryl  chloride  C2H,(C0Cl)j, 
chloro  -  fumaryl  chloride  CfiCHCOCV)^,  di- 
ohloro-maleyl  chloride  CjCl^iCOCVji,  two  tetra- 
chlorinated  di-ohloro-maleyl  chlorides,  viz.: 
C2Cl2(CCy(C0Cl)andC2Cli,(CCl2)20(D.Di-CHL0E0- 
MAiiEio  aoid),  and  finally  per-chloro-ethane, 
2C2CI,  (Kander,  J.  pr.  [2]  31,  1).— 5.  On  long 
boiling  it  yields  the  dilaotone  of  diethyl  ketone 
,.  ,       ,.        .J  CO  .0  -^  ^^O.CO   r,eoi 

s-di-».oarboxyho  acid  CH,.CH2.C^H,.CH2  ^^^^ 

(0.  203°  at  15  mm.),  crystallising  from  alcohol  in 
plates,  converted  by  HOlAq  into  hydrochelidonio 
aoid  C0(0H2.GHj.C02H)j  [143°],  which  yields  an 
oxim  [129°]  (Volhard,  A.  263,  206).— 6.  Conver- 
ted into  succioie  anhydride  bj  treivtoK^nt  with 
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PjOj,  AcCI,  BzCI,  AojO,  or  suooinyl  chloride 
(Aiischutz,  JB.  10, 325, 1881).— 7.  A  solution  oon- 
taining  S  p.c.  succinic  acid  and  1  p.o.  uranium 
succinate  when  exposed  to  sunlight  turns  green 
and  gradually  gives  off  OO^,  leaving  propionic 
acid  in  solution  (Seekamp,  A.  133, 253).  Barium 
succinate  (1  mol.)  heated  with  NaOMe  (1  mol.) 
for  3  hours  at  300°  yields  propionic  acid  (Mai, 
■  B.  22,  2133). — 8.  Heated  with  a  large '  excess 
of  lime  it  yields  ethane  as  chief  product  (Han- 
riot,  Bl.  [2]  45,  79).— 9.  The  salts  on  distillation 
yield  a  liquid  product  (160°-250°)  which  yields 
benzene  when  distilled  over  zinc-dust  (Yon 
Bicher,  S.pr.  [2]  20, 206 ;  c/.  Fumaro,  G.  11, 273). 
H-ydroquinoneis  also  a  product  of  the  distillation 
of  succinates. — 10.  The  sodium  salt  heated  with 
PjSj  yields  thiophene  (Yolhard  a.  Erdmann,  B. 
18, 454). — 11.  The  N,a  salt  heated  with  aldehydes 
and  NaOAo  forms  oxyacids  of  the  form 
B.CH(OH).CH(COjH).0Hj.CO2H  (Fittig,  B.  18, 
2523). — 12>By  heating  with  phthalic  anhydride 
and  NaOAc  at  250°,  exhausting  the  product 
with  water  and  alcohol,  and  boiling  the  residue 
with  aniline,  there  is  got '  diphthalsuccinanilide ' 
CjoH^NjO,  [267°]  converted  by  boiling  with 
HOAo  and  HCl  into  '  diphthalsuccindehydranil- 
ide  '  GsgH^gN^O,,  crystallising  from  HOAc  in 
small  yellow  prisms,  not  liquid  at  280°  (Boser,  B. 
18,  3122).— 13.  By  heating  with  glycerim  at  200° 
it  yields  '  succinin'  C3H5(OH)A",  a  gummy  mass, 
insol.  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  (Fumaro  a. 
Banesi,  G.  10,  58).  Alkalis  and  acids  split  it  up 
into  glycerin  and  succinic  acid. — 14.  a-Ghloro- 
propionic  etiier  and  alcoholic  potash  give 
cA(C10.0.CHMe.C02Et)j  (o.  302°  at  730  mm.) 
(Wurtz  a.  Friedel,  A.  Oh.  [3]  63, 101 ;  Wislicenus, 
A.  133,  262). 

Salts. — (NHj)jA".  Hexagonal  prisms,  v. 
sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Tields  succinamide  when 
heated. — (NH^)HA".  Triclinic  crystals,  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol  (Brooke,  Arm.  Phil.  22,  286). 
Formed  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  neutral 
salt. — KjA"  2aq.  Deliquescent  crystals,  sol.  alco- 
hol, insol.  ether. — KjjA"  3aq.  Trimetrio  crystals 
(Salzer,  B.  16,  3025).— KHA"  2aq.  Efflorescent 
six-sided  prisms. — KHjA",. — Na^A"  6aq :  mono- 
clinic  prisms. — NaHA".  Triclinic  prisms. — 
NaHA"3aq:  monoclinic  crystals.— BaA".  SI. 
sol.  water,  insol.  NHjAq  and  alcohol.  S.  '42  at 
3°;  -43  at  12°;  -28  at  67°  (Miozynski).— 
CaA"  3aq :  small  needles,  deposited  gradually  on 
mixing  cold  cone,  solutions  of  sodium  succinate 
and  CaCL,.  On  mixing  the  hot  solutions  CaA"  aq 
is  ppd.  S.  1-1  at  0° ;  1-3  at  24° ;  -8  at  68° 
(Miczynski,  M.  7,  266).— CaH2A"j2aq.— SrA": 
monoclinic  prisms.— BeA"  2aq  (Atterberg,  Bl.  [2] 
21, 162).— Be2(0H)jA"  2aq.— MgA"  6aq.  Prisms 
(Fehling,  A.  49, 154).— MgK^'V— Mg,A",0,  aq. 
— CrA"  aq :  scarlet  pp.— CuA"  (dried  at  200°).— 
CnA"2NH,.— OuA"4NHj  (Sehiff,  A.  123,  45).— 
Fe(OH)A" :  brownish-red  pp.  —  NLA"  4aq.  — 
MxiA"  4aq.  Triclinic  prisms  (Handl,  SiU.  W. 
32,  254).— PbA"  (dried  at  100°).  White  powder, 
b1.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  KOHAq  and  HNO3. — 
PbjOA", :  sticky  pp.,  got  by  adding,  lead  sub- 
acetate  to  sodium  succinate. — ^Fb^OjA",  (dried  at 
200°):  white  powder.— ZnA"  (dried  at  200°). 
Crystalliue  powder. — ZnA"3NH3  (Lutschak,  B. 
6, 30).— CdA".— (UrO)2A"  aq.— K(UrO)A"  iaq.— 
Na(UrO)A"  Jaq. — Ag^A".  White  amorphous  pp. 
— (juiuine  B^lt  ifi^fi^fi^^Ji."  aq.  Prisms. 


B. -U at  10°  (Hesse,  A.  135, 331).— Oinohoni  ne 
salt  (0,oH„NjO),H2A"  aq.  Thick  crystals 
(Hesse,  A.  122,  226).— Oinohonidine  salt 
(OjoH^AOjjHjA"  6aq.  Silky  prisms.  S.  -4  at 
10°  (Hesse,  A.  135,  342).— Urea  salt 
(CONjHJjHjA".  Six-sided  monoclinic  prisms; 
a:6:c  =  l-483:l:l-365;  ^  =  83°  28'  (Lischmidt, 
Sto.TF.52,ii.238). — Ethylene-diamine  salt 
GMi(^B^^JJ'.  [182°].  Thick  white  prisms, 
v."  sol.  water,  insol.  ether  (Mason,  O.  J.  55, 10).— 
Benzylamine  salts  (C,H,NH;)2HjA".  [145°]. 
Thin  plates,  sol.  alcohol  (Werner,  0.  /.  55, 628). 
— (C,H,NH2)H:jA".  [117°].  Bectangular-prisma 
(containing  aq),  v.  sol.  water. 

Methyl  ether  M.e^k".  [19°].  (195°  cor.). 
S.G.  f  1-1209  (Emery,  B.  22,  3185)  j  if  1-1261; 
II 1-0383  (Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  516).  M.M..  6-232 
at  18-2°.  S.V.  159-7  (Lessen,  A.  254,  64).  H.C. 
(solid)  703,600.  H.C.  (liquid)  708,500.  H.P. 
(solid)  205,400  (Stohmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  40,  353). 
Formed  from  succinic  acid,  MeOH,  and  gaseous 
HCl  (fehling,  A.  49,  195).  Formed  also  from 
Euccinyl  chloride  and  NaOMe  in  ether,  and  from 
Ag^A"  and  Mel.    Crystalline,  sol.  alcohol. 

Methyl  ethyl  ether  MeEtA".  (20B°  cor.). 
C.G.  2 1-093.  S.V.  184-6.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  EtAgA"  on  Mel'  (Kohler,  A.  221,  88).  On 
saponiiication  by  baryta  it  yields  H^A",  HMeA", 
and  HEtA"  (Lessen  a.  EShler,  A.  262,  200). 

Mono-ethyl  ether  HEtA".  Formed  by 
boiling  succinic  anhydride  with  alcohol  (Heintz, 
J.  1859,  280).  Syrup,  misciblewith  water,  alco- 
hol and  ether. — AgEtA":  amorphous,  si.  sol. 
water.— The  salt  NaBtA"  is  converted  by  POCI3 
into  CO2Bt.CjH4.COCl  (144°  at  90  mm.),  which  is 
split  up  by  distillation  into  EtCl  and  succinic 
anhydride,  and  is  converted  by  phenyl  hydrazine 
into  COjEt.CjHj.0O.NH.NHPh  [107°],  crystal- 
lising in  white 'needles,  itself  converted  into 
0(CO.C2H,.CO.NjHjPh)2  [137°]  by  successive 
treatment  with  HOH  and  HCl  (Michaelis  a. 
Hermans,  B.  25,. 2748).  The  salt  NaEtA"  is 
converted  by  o-chloro-propionic  ether  into 
00jEt.C2H4.C0.CHMe.C02Et  (280°)  S.G.  2  1-119, 
which  is  split  up  by  boiling  with  baryta  water 
into  succinic  and  lactic  acids  (Wurtz  a.  Friedel, 
J.  1861,  378). 

Ethyl  ether  M^".  (216-5°  cor.).  S.G  U 
1-0465 ;  If  1-0383.  M.M.  8-380  at  17-8^  (Perkin). 
S.V.  209-4.  Formed  by  boiling  succinic  acid 
(20  pts.)  with  alcohol  (8  pts.)  and  HjSO,  (1  pt.) 
(Eghis,  B.  6,  1178;  c/.  D'Aroet,  A.  Ch.  [2] 
58,  291).  It  is  also  produced  by  heating  CjHjBr, 
in  alcohol  with  potassium  succinate  in  sealed 
tubes  (Davidoff-,  Bl.  [2]  46,  818 ;  19,  406).  Oil. 
Converted  by  Na  into  the  dihydride  of  dioxy- 
terephthalic  ether.  Not  attacked  by  hydroxyl- 
amine  (Jeaurenaud,  B.  22, 1273).  Succinic  ethei 
(40  g.)  treated  with  cyanamide  (20  g.)  and  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  K  (18  g.)  for  5  hours  with  in- 
verted condenser  yields  C2H4(CO.NKCy)j  and 
CjH4(C02K)(CO.NKCy).  These  bodies  may  be 
converted  by  AgNOj  into  Ag  salts,  which  may 
be  separated  by  HNOj,  in  which  silver  '  succin- 
oyanamate'  dissolves,  while  silver  'succinyl- 
di-cyan-di-amide  *  is  insoluble.  The  Ag  salts 
may  then  be  suspended  in  alcohol  and  decom- 
posed by  HjS  (Moller,  J.  pr.  [2]  22,  214).  Suo- 
cinyl  di-cyan-di-amide  C2Hj(CO.NH0y)j  [10S°] 
crystallises  in  monoclinic  pyramids  (containing 
2aq),  deQomposed  b^  warm  water  iu^o  succinic 
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acid  and  oyanamide.  It  may  also  be  prepared 
bj  the  aotion  of  NaNH.Cy  on  suooinyl  chloride, 
and  by  warming  0jH,(C0)2N0y  with  oyanamide. 
The  salt  C.^,(OO.NAgOy)j^aq  crystallises  in 
plates,  sol.  NHjAq.— Bt»A."5Ti01.  (Demarcay, 
C.  B.  70, 1414).— Et,A"2TiCl^.— EtjA'-TiCl,. 

Ethyl  propyl  ether  EtPrA".  (231°). 
B.G.  g  1-0387.  S.V.  230-2  (Wiens,  A.  258,  300). 
Tields,  on  saponification  by  baryta,  salts  of 
EtHA",  PrHA",  and  HjA"  (Lessen  a.  Kohler, 
A.  262,  201). 

Ethyl  butyl  ether  EtfO^HJA"  (247°). 
S.G.  a  1-0218.    S.V.  255-9  (W.). 

Ethyl  heptyl  ether  Et(0,H,.)A". 
(291-4°).    S.G.  %  -9850.    S.V.  332-9  (W.).      . 

n-Propyl  ether  Pr^A"  (247-1°).  (Wiens, 
A.  253,  300);  (250-8°)  (Perkin,  C.J.  53,  561), 
S.G.  a  1-0189  (W.) ;  |  1-0157 ;  M  1-0062 ;  || 
-9986  (P.).  S.V.  257-8.  Formed  bypassing  HCl 
into  succinio  acid  in  propyl  alcohol. 

Isopropyl  ether  Pr^A".  (228°).  S.G.  2 
1-009  (Silva,  A.  154,  255). 

Propyl  butyl  ether  Pr(C,H(,)A".  (258-7°). 
S.G.  a  1-0106.    S.V.  277-8  (Wiens,  A.  253,  300). 

Isobutyl  ether  (^tOn^^k".  (265°  cor.). 
S.G.  If  -9737 ;  ||  9667.  M.M.  12-707  at  14-5° 
(Perkin,  O.  J.  45,  519). 

Isoamyl  ether  (C5H„)2A".  (290°  cor.  at 
728  nun.).  S.G.  la  -961.  Formed  from  AgjA"  and 
isoamyl  bromide  (Del  Zanna  a.  Guareschi,  Atti 
Beal.  Instit.  Veneto  [5]  6 ;  B.  12, 1699). 

Heptyl  ether  (C,H,5)jA"  <350°).  S.G. 
g  -9519.     S.V.  459-.6  (Wiens). 

Cetyl  ether  {CieBa,)2k".  [58°].  Formed  by 
seating  the  acid  with  cetyl  alcohol  (XiitschefC, 
Bep.  Chim.pure,  2,  468).  Plates,  si.  sol.  alcohol, 
v.  sol.  ether. 

Ethylene  ether  OjHjA".  [o.  90°].  By  heating 
succinic  acid  with  glycol  at  170°  there  is  formed 
crystalline  (COaH.CjHi.COJjCjH,  melting  below 
100°,  which  at  800°  yields  OjH^A"  (Lourenpo, 
A.  115,  358).  Crystalline,  insol.  water  and  ether, 
sol.  hot  alcohol.    Decomposed  by  distillation. 

Di-phenyl  ether  CjH<(C02Ph)j.  [119°]. 
(330°).  Formed  from  SQCcinio  acid,  phenol  and 
POClj  (Easiiiski,  J.pr.  [2J  26,  63).  Got  also  from 
Buccinyl  chloride  and  phenol  (Weselsky,  B.  2, 
519).  Completely  decomposed  by  slowly  heating 
(Anschutz,  0.  J.  47,  898).  NaSEt  gives  di-thio- 
Euccinic  ether.  Pearly  plates  (from  alcohol). 
I  m-bmsyl  ether  (CK^h)^"-  [42°].  Formed 
from  Ag^A"  and  benzyl  bromide  (Zanna  a. 
Guareschi,  6. 11,  255).    Laminic. 

Chloride  C,Hj  (OO.Cl)j  or  O^Hj^qq^^O. 

Mol.  w.  155.  (190°-200°).  S.G.  1-39.  Formed 
from  succinic  anhydride  and  PCI,  (Gerhardt  a. 
Chiozza,  A.%1,  293). 

Prepwration. — Succinic  acid  is-  heated  with 
PClj  for  two  days  with  an  inverted  condenser  in 
an  oil  bath.  The  POCl,  is  distilled  off  (below 
120°)  and  the  residue  shaken  with  benzoHne  that 
has  been  dried  over  lime.  The  benzoline  dis- 
solves the  rest  of  the  POCI3  and  the  sucoinyl 
chloride  separates  as  a  lower  layer.  The  opera- 
tion is  repeated  until  the  oil  no  longer  forms 
phosphoric  acid  when  mixed  with  water  (H. 
Moller,  J.pr.  [2]  22,208). 

Properties. — Solidifies  at  0°. 

Beactions.—l.  Reduced  to  butyrolactone  by 
SQdmnt  amalgam  (3.  p.o.  Na)  acting  upon  its 


ethereal  solution  mixed  with  glacial  acetid 
acid.— 2.  Bennene  and  aluminium  chloride  give 

°A<oS^^>0  [90°],    C,H^CO.C.H.),    [134°], 

and  a  Uttle  /S-benzoyl-propionic  acid  (Auger, 
A.  Ch.  [6]  22,  312 ;  Bl.  [2]  49,  845).-3.    ZnEt, 

gives  CjH^<;;^g  V>0-— 4-  Na^S  gives  succinyl 
sulphide.— 5.  PCI5  at  280°  gives  off  HCl  and  the 
product,  after  treatment  with  water,  contains 
C^CljO  (199°-215°)  which  solidifies  below  0°. 
Hot  cone.  HjSO,  dissolves  C^OIjO  and  the  pro- 
duct, diluted  with  water,  yields  on  evaporation 
hygroscopic  crystals,  which  on  sublimation  give 
non-hygroscopic  plates  of  Cfilfi,  [120°]  (Kauder, 
J.  pr.  [2]  28,  191).  Di-ohloro-maleio  chloride  ia 
also  a  product  of  the  action  of  PClj  on  succinyl 
chloride. — 6.  Chlorine  passed  into  boiUng  suc- 
cinyl chloride  forms  chlorides  of  f umaric,  chloro- 
fumaric,  and  di-chloro-maleic  acids  (Eauder, 
J.  pr.  [2]  31,  24).— 7.  OjHs.SOjNBzAg  forms 
0^,(CO.NBz.SO,.C„H,),  [146°]  (G.  a.  0.).- 
8.  Phenyl-hydrazine  forms  the  compound 
C2Hj(C0.NH.NHPh)j  [218°]  (Freund,  B.  21, 
2462  ;  Fischer,  B.  22,2728),wheneephosgenepro- 
duoes  CjHj(CO.NjPh:CO)2[225°].  Sodium  phenyl- 
hydrazine   in    benzene  forms    GjH,*^^?'^^'^ 

[199°],  which    gives  C,H,<gO-|P^  [179°] 

(Michaelis  a.  Hermans,  B.  25,  2751). — 9.  Cyan- 
amide  in  ethereal  solution  forms,  on  warming, 
succin-oyanimide  C2Hj(CO)2NCy  [138°]  crystal- 
lising from  alcohol  in  plates  (Moller,  J.  pr  [2] 
22, 207).— 10.  Cyano-aceUc  ether  in  Et.,0  at  100° 
foi-ms  OjH,:CA:CCy.C02Et  [126°]  (Muller,  O.iJ. 
112, 1140). — 11.  Urea  at  65°  forms  the  compound 
C2Hj(CO.NH.CO.NHj)2,  a  powder,  v.  si.  sol.  hot 
water  (Conrad,  J.pr.  [2]  9,  301). 

Anhydride  C^H^-^^q^O.     Mol.  w.  100. 

[119°].  (261°)  (Krafft  a.  Noerdlinger,  B.  22, 816). 
Formation. — 1.  By  rapidly  boiling  succinic  acid. 
2.  By  distilling  the  acid  with  PjOj  (D'Arcet, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  58,  282),  with  PCI,  (Gerhardt  a. 
Chiozza,  O.  B.  86,  1050),  or  with  BzCl  (Kraut, 
A.  137,  254). — 3.  By  warming  succinyl  chloride 
with  dry  oxalic  acid  (Anschiitz,  A.  226,  16). — 
4.  By  heating  succinic  acid  (100  g.)  with  POCl, 
(65  g.)  at  120°  (Volhard,  A.  242, 150).— 5.  By 
distilling  succinyl  chloride  (180  g.)  with  succinio 
acid  (137  g.),  and  crystallising  from  alcohol, 
(H.  Moller,  J.pr.  [2]  22,  194). -6.  By  the  aotion 
of  dry  Pb(NOj)j  (also  nitrates  of  other  heavy 
metals)  upon  succinyh  chloride ;  PbCL,  is  pro- 
duced, and  NjO,  and  oxygen  evolved ;  yield  a. 
60  p.o.  of  theoretical  (Lachowicz,  B.  18,  2990). 

Properties. —  Long  trimetric  needles  (from 
alcohol);  o:6:c  = -595:1: -462  (Bodewig,  B.  14, 
2788).  SI.  aol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  ether.  Converted, 
by  dry  NH,  into  suocinimide.  Slowly  converted 
by  boiling  alcohol  into  succinic  ether.  Phenyl- 
hydrazine  reacts  in  alcoholic  solution,  forming 
COaH.CjH4.CO.NH.NHPh    [120°],  converted  by 

heat  into  CjH,<^3>N-^^P^  ^^^^°'i  (^"g^""' 
A.  Ch.  [6]  22,  339 ;  cf.  this  vol.  p.  45)  or  [158°] 
(Michaelis,  B.  25, 2750).  Potassium  cyanamide 
forms  '  sucoinoyanamio  '  acid,  the  compound 
C02H.02H,.CO.NHCy  [128°],  which  is  v.  e.  sol. 
water,  T.  sol.  alcohol  {^id  ether,  is  split  up  by 
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dilate  acids  into  snccinio  acid  and  cyanamide, 
and  yields  the  following  six  salts  Na^A"  Saq, 
K,^"aq,  CaA"4aq,  BaA"2aq,  AgHA",  atid  Ag^A" 
(MoUer,  J.  pr.  [2]  22, 193).  Urea  heated  with 
Euccinic  anhydride  at  125°  forms  succinuric  acid 
CO,H.0.^4.CO.NH.CO.NH,  [205°]  (Pike,  B.  6, 
1104). 

Nitrite  02H^.(CN)2.  Ethylene  cyanide. 
Mol.  w.  80.  [55°].  (147°  at  10  mm.)  (¥.); 
(185°  at  60  mm.)  (Biltz,  B.  25,  2541).  H.O.p. 
546,100.  H.P.  (from  diamond)  -32,000  (Berthe- 
lot  a.  Petit,  0.  B.  108, 1217).  Formed  by  boiling 
ethylene  bromide  (300  g.)  with  alcohol  (500  g.) 
and  ECy  (200  g.)  for  two  hours  with  inverted 
condenser  (Maxwell  Simpson,  Pr.  10,  574; 
Geuther,  A.  120,  268;  Fauoonnier,  Bl.  [2]  50, 
214;  Neyol6  a.  Tscherniak,  0.  B.  86,  1411). 
Amorphous,  sometimes  crystalline,  solid,  t.  sol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  chloroform;  si.  sol.  ether. 
Decomposed  by  distillation  under  atmospheric 
pi'essure.  Converted  into  succinic  acid  by  boil- 
ing alcoholic  potash.  Aniline  hydrochloride  at 
200°    reacts,    forming   di-phenyl-succinimidine 

C,Hj<;;;^|^|5).>NPh  (Bloohmann,  B.  20,  1856). 

— OjH4Cy24AgN03 :  tables,  sol.  water  and  alcohol, 
insol.  ether. 

Amide-nitrile  CN.OjHj.CO.NHj.  Formed 
by  heating  the  nitrile  with  alcoholio  potash  at 
nO°  (Drouin,  0.  B.  108,  675).  Crystals,  si.  sol. 
alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Slowly  decomposes  at 
210°-220°. 

Amide  C.^f(0O.l!i'Ei.;).i.  Succinamide.  Mol. 
w.  116.  [243°].  S.  -625  at  9°  (Henry,  0.  B. 
100,  943) ;  11  at  100°  (F.).  Formed  by  the  action 
of  aqueous  NH,  on  the  ether  and  on  the  chloride 
(D'Arcet,  A.  16,  215 ;  Fehling,  A.  49,  196). 
Formed  also  by  warming  suooinimide  with 
alcoholic  NH,  (Menschutkin,  A.  162,  165,  137). 
Needles,  insol.  ether  and  alcohol.  Decomposed 
at  200°  into  NHj  and  succinimide  or  by  saturating 
at  r- 15°  with  gaseous  NH,,  and  heating  to  150° 
in  sealed  tubes  (Eoubtzoff,  Bl.  [2]  45,  250).— 
HgCjHjNjOj  Igaq.  White  powder,  deposited  on 
cooling  from  a  solution  of  HgO  in  hot  aqueous 
succinamide. 

Iso-amide  C»H,<^|^^')'>0.     [o.    95°]. 

Formed  to  the  extent  of  8  p.c.  in  the  preparation 
of  the  amide  from  sucoinyl  chloride  and  NHjAq 
(Auger,  A.  Ch.  [6]  32,  312).  Hygroscopic  mass. 
Its  aqueous  solution  gives  with  AgNO,  a  pp.  of 
CjH,(CO),NAg. 

Methylamide  C.,H,(C0.NHMe)2.  [175°]. 
Plates  (Wallaoh  a.  Kamenski,  B.  14,  170). 

Dimethylamide  CAC^O.NMe.,).^.  [81°]. 
Formed  from  sucoinyl  chloride  and  NHMe.^  in 
ether  (Franchimont,  B.  T.  0,  4,  202).  Crystals 
(from  ether),  v.  sol.  water. 

Benzyl-di- amide 
C^j(C0NH2)(C0NHGHiPh).  [189°].  Formed 
from  the  benzylimide  and  ammonia  at  100° 
(Werner,  G.  J.  55,  633).  Minute  prisms,  si.  sol. 
ether  and  hot  benzene.  Tields  the  benzylimide 
when  heated. 

Di-benzyl-diamide 
OjH4(CO.NHCH2Ph)8,     [206°].      Formed  from 
succinic  ether  and  benzylamiue  in  alcohol.  Thin 
plates,  not  decomposed  by  boiling  NaOELAq. 

Anilide  C^Ti,(CO.^UVh)^.  [227°].  Formed 
by  boiling  succinic  ^cid  with  aniline  (Laurent  a. 


Gerhardt,  A.  Ch.  [3]  24,  179;  A.  68,  27; 
Menschutkin,  A.  162,  187).  Needles  (from 
alcohol),  insol.  water.  Not  affected  by  boiling 
alcoholic  potash  or  by  nitrous  acid.  Gives  the 
phenylimide  on  distillation.  Cold  fuming  HNO, 
converts  it  into  CjHj(C0.NHCsH,(N0j)[l:4]), 
[260°]  (Hubner,  A.  209,  377).  Benzoic  aldehyde 
at  180°  forms  succinic  phenylimide  and  benzyl- 
idene-aniline  (Schiff,  A.  148,  338). 

Amide-anilide  C0(NHj).C8H<.G0NHPh. 
[181°].  Formed  by  heating  the.  phenylimide 
with  alcoholic  NH,  at  100°  (Menschutkin,  A, 
162, 182).  Broad  needles  (from  water),  si.  sol. 
hot  alcohol.  Alkaline  EOBr  followed  by  heating 
with  HOAo  forms  OjHj:CA:(NHBr)(NHPh) 
crystallising  in  minute  needles,  converted  by 
boiling  alcohol  into  Ci,H4:CA(NHj)(NHC„H4Br) 
[215°],  whence  potash  forms  the  compound 
C0„H.C^^.C0.NHC,H,Br[l:4]  [187°]  (Hooge- 
werfl  a.  Van  Dorp,  B.  T.  0.  9,  41). 

Di-{a)-na'phthyl-di-amide 
C.,H,(CO.NHC,oH,)2.      [285^.      Needles    (from 
HOAo);      Converted    by    fuming    nitric    acid 
into     CjH,(C0.NH.C,„H5(N0j2)j,    [225°],    and 
C,H,(OO.NH.O,A(NOJ,),  [256°]. 

Tetra-phenyl-di-amide 
CjH4(C0.NPh,)2.     [234°]   (Piutti,  G.  14,  467). 
Needles  (from  alcohol). 

o-Tolyl-diamide 
C.iH^(CONHj).CO.NHO,H,.    [160°].    Formed  by 
heating  the  o-tolyUmide  with  alcoholio  NH,  at 
100°.    Plates. 

Di-o-tolyl-diamide  CjH^CO.NHC^H,)^. 
[100°].  White  needles  (Bechi,  B.  12,  25,  321). 
y.  si.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol. 

p-Tolyl-di-amide 
02H^(C0NHj).C0Nac,H,.     [148°].    Formed  by 
heating  the  ^J-tolylimide  with  alcoholic  NHj. 

Di-p-tolyl-diamide  C2Hj(CO.NHC,H,)2. 
[256°].  Plates  (from  alcohol),  si.  sol.  hot  water 
(Bechi,  B.  12, 323  ;  Hubner,  A.  209, 380).  Yields 
on  nitration  OjH,(CO.NHO,Hs.NO,jj  [217°]  and 
C^,(CO.NH.C,H,(NOj),)^ 

{$)-Naphthalide  C,nt{CO.^KG,'a,)^. 

[266°]  (Bisohoff  a.  Eeebe,  B.  25,  3267).  Got  by 
heating  succinic  acid  (10  g.)  with  (;3)-naphthyl- 
amine  (24  g.).  Insol.  ordinary  solvents,  sol. 
H^O,. 

Amic  acid  COaH.CjHj.OO.NH2.  Succin- 
amio  acid.  [157°].  Formed  by  warming  succin- 
imide with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  baryta 
water  (Teuchert,  A.  134,  136)  or  milk  of  lime 
(Menschutkin,  A.  162,  175).  Formed  als6  from 
nitrosoglutaric  acid  by  heating  alone  or  with 
ACjO  (Serda  a.  Wiedemann,  B.  23,  8284 ;  Wolff, 
A.  260,  114).  Needles,  m.  sol.  water,  insol. 
alcohol.  Decomposed  at  200°  into  water  and 
succinimide.  Boiling  water  forms  acid  am- 
monium succinate. 

Salts . — KA' :  very  hygroscopic  mass  (Lands- 
berg,  A.  215,  201).— BaA'j  :  needles,  v.  sol. 
water.— CaA'2.—MgA'2  3aq :  trimetric  crystals.— 
MgA'j  6^q.— CdA'2  aq :  prisms.— CuA'2.—PbA'2. 
Concentric  needles,  v.  sol.  water.— MnA'j  5aq.— 
ZnA'j.  —  AgA';  monoclinio  crystals,  y.  soL 
NHsAq. 

Ethyl-amic  acid  C02H.OjH4.CONHEt. 
Formed  by  warming  the  ethylimide  with  baryta 
water  (Menschutkin,  A.  182,  92).  —  EaA', : 
crystals,  V.  90I.  wat«r> 
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Ethylent-di-amia  acid  CjoHuN^O,  t.e. 
02H,(NH,00.0jH,.00,H)j.  EthyUne-disuccm- ' 
amic  acid.  [185°].  Formed  by  boiling  the  di- 
imide  with  baryta  (Mason,  C.  J.  55,  13).  Large 
plates,  v.  sol.  hot  water.  Does  not  yield  an 
oxim  or  aphenyl-hydrazide. — CaA"  3aq :  prisms. 
— AgjA." ;  white  amorphous  powder. 

Bemylamie  acid 
COjja.CsH,.CO.NHC,H,.  [139°].  Formed  by 
boiling  the  benzyl-imide  (2  mols.)  with  aqueous 
barium  hydroxide  (1  mol.)  (Werner,  0.  J.  55, 
631).  Flat  prisms,  m.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  si.  sol. 
ether. 

Phenylamic  acid  CO2H.CjH4.CO.NHPh. 
Sticcinanilic  acid.  [149°].  Formed  by  boiling 
the  phenyllmide  with  NHjAq  (Laurent  a.  Ger- 
hardt,  A.  Ch.  [3J  24, 179)  or  baryta  (Mensohut- 
kin,  A.  162,  176).  Flat  needles,  y.  si.  sol.  cold 
water.  Decomposed  by  heat  into  water  and  the 
phenylimide.  Boiling  alcoholic  HOI  forms  suc- 
cinic acid.  —  CaA',4aq.  —  BaA'^Saq.  —  AgA' : 
crystalline  pp. 

o-Tolyl-amic  acid 
COsH.C,Hj.CO.NHO,H,.    [97°].    Got  by  boiling 
the  o-tolylimide  with  baryta  water  (Beohi,  B.  12, 
322).    White  needles.— BaA'jjaq. 

p-Tolyl-amic  acid  [157°]. — BaA'^aq. 

{a)-Naphthyl-amic  acid 
GOjH.CjH,.CO.NHC,„H,.  p.71°].  Formed  by 
heating  the  (a)-naphthylimide  with  KOHAq 
(Pellizzari,  A.  248,  158 ;  Q.  18,  323).  Needles 
or  plates  (from  alcohol),  t.  e.  sol.  HOAc  and 
benzene. 

(fi)-Naphthyl-amic  acid  [192°].  Crystals. 

Di-phenyl-amic  acid 
COjH.CjH,.CONPhj.    [119°].    Plates  (Piutti,  (?. 
14,  468).— AgA' :  pp. 

Phenylene-di-amicaeid 
0^,(NH.CO.OjH,.CO.,H),.    Formed  by  heating 
phenylene-diamine  with  succinic  acid  at  200° 
(Biedermann,  B.  9, 1668).    Small  crystals  (from 
HOAo).      Melts    above   360°.      Converted    by 

EOED^q  and  Mel  into  ^a^i^j^j^QQ  cM 
crystallising  in  plates  or  tables  (containing  l|aq) 
(Griess,  B.  18,  2410). 

Imide^^QySS.    [126°]   (Erlenmeyer, 

Z.  [2]  5, 175).  (288°).  H.C.  439,000.  H.F.  110,500 
(Berthelot  a.  Andrd,  Bl.  [3]  4,  229).  Formed 
from  succinic  anhydride  and  dry  NH,  (D'Arcet, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  58,  294),  and  also  by  heating  suc- 
cinamide  or  ammonium  succinate  (FehUng,  A, 
49,  198;  Laurent  a.  Gerhardt,  Oompt.  CMm. 
1849, 108 ;  Menschutkin,  A.  162, 165, 187 ;  182, 
93).  Large  efflorescent  crystals  (containing  aq) 
or  octahedra  (from  acetone)  (Bunge,  A.  Suppl. 
7, 118),  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  m.  sol.  ether. 
Not  attacked  by  pure  HNO3  (S.G.1-5B)  (Franchi- 
mont,  B.  T.  C.  6,  228).  Converted  by  hot 
baryta  water  into  sucoinamio  acid,  and  finally 
into  succinic  acid.  Alcoholic  NH3  at  100°  forms 
Buccinamide.  Yields  pyrrole  on  distillation  with 
zinc-dust.  KOH  (6  mols.)  and  KBrO  (1  mol.), 
acting  for  two  hours  at  60°,  form  (fl)-amido- 
propionic  acid  [196°]  (HoogewerfE  a.  Van  Dorp, 
B  T  0.10,4).  Bromineformsbromo-sucoinimlde 
[225°]  and  bromo-maleiimide  [152°]  (Kisiehnski, 
Sitz.  W.  [2]  74,  561 ;  cf.  KusserofE,  A.  252, 158). 
Chlorine  at  160°  forms  chloro-  and  di-chloro- 
maleic  imide.  PCI,  form?  a  compound  melting 
Yoi.  IV, 


at  145°-148°  (Bernthsen,  JB.  13, 1047).  A  solution 
of  bleaching-powder  added  to  a  solution  of  suc- 
cinimide    containing    excess    of    HOAc  forma 

C2H,<|[^Q>N01  [148°],  which  separates  from 

benzene  in  large  crystals,  and  is  reconverted  by 
acids  and  alkalis  into  sucoinimide  (Bender,  B- 
19,  2273).  Hydroxylamine  at  65°  forms 
NH(CO.CjH,.CO.NH.OH)j  [171°],  crystaUising 
in  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  and  yielding  a  picrate 
B'CjHaNjO,  [266°]  (Garny,  B.  24,  3434).  Methyl 

cyanate  forms  02Hj<^Q^^g>C0  [149°],whne 

EtNCO  forms  corresponding  C,H,oNjO,  [95°] 
(Menschutkin,  A.  178,  204). 

Salts.— KCiH^NOjiaq.  Ppd.  by  adding 
alcoholic  potash  and  ether  to  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  sucoinimide  (Landaberg,  A.  215,  200). — 
KA':  needles.  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — 
BaA'j2aq.  —  BaA'j2iaq.  —  MgA'^Baq.  — 
HgA'j.  -  NHj.HgA'.  —  ClHgA'.  -:-  CyHgA'.  — 
Cu,A's(0H)j9aq.  —  CujAyOH)^  2aq.— AgA' Jaq. 
Needles.  Converted  by  iodine  into  IO4H4NO2, 
crystallising  in  dimetrio  prisms;  a:c  =1: '873, 
melting,  with  evolution  of  I,  at  135°.  Silver 
suocinimide  is  converted  by  sucoinyl  chloride 
in  ethereal  solution  into  '  trisuccinamide ' 
(C,Hj02)sNj  [83°],  .  crystallising  .  from  ether 
(Gerhardt  a.  Chiozza,  A.  90,  108).— AgA'NH, : 
crystalline. 

Methylimide  CjH.-.CjOjtNMe.  [66-5°]. 
(234°).  Formed  by  distilling  methylamine 
succinate.  Plates.  Got  also  by  the  action  of 
cone.  HjSO,  on  the  oxim  of  /3-acetyl-propionio 
acid  (Bischbieth ;  Bredt  a.  Boeddinghous,  A.  251, 
316). 

EthylimideO^,:OJO^-S-Ei.  [26°].  (234°), 
Formed  by  distilling  acid  ethylamine  succinate 
(M.),  and  by  adding  alcoholic  EtI  to  sodium 
succinimide  (Landsberg,  A.  215,  212).  Long 
lancet-shaped  crystals,  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Yields  ethyl-pyrrole  on  distillation 
over  zinc-dust. 

-  AUylimide  CjHjiCAiNCgH,.  (245°). 
S.G.  I  1-1543 ;  ^p  1-1432.  Formed  by  heating 
succinic  acid  with  allyl  thiocarbimide.  Liquid, 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol, 

Ethylene-imide  %  (C,,H4:C20j:N)jC2H4, 
[251°].  (395°).  Formed  by  heating  succinic 
acid  with  the  hydrate  of  ethylene-diamine  at 
180°  (Mason,  C.  J.  55,  10).  '  Prisms,  sol.  hot 
water,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 

Propylenerimide  {C2H4:C202:N)2C3H5. 
[100°].  Formed  from  the  anhydride  and  pro- 
pylene-diamine (Strache,  B.  21,  2360).  Crystals 
(&om  benzene). 

Phenylimide  CjH^iCA^NPh.  Sucr 
cinanil.  [156°]  (L.  a.  G. ;  Kauder,  J.  pr.  [2] 
31, 17).  [150°]  (Hubner,  A.  209,  373  ;  Bischoff 
a.Nastvogel,B.22,1807)  (above  300°).  Formed 
by  heating  succinic  acid  wifli  aniline,  and  crys- 
taUising tiie  product  from  water  and  alcohol 
successively  (Laurent  a.  Gerhardt,  A.  Oh.  [3] 
34, 179).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of  PCI5  on 
CjH4(CO.NHPh).C02H  in  chloroform  (Anschiitz, 
B.  21,  957).  Needles,  si.  sol.  hot  water.  PCI5 
in  presence  of  boiling  POCl,  forms  the  phenyl- 
imide of  di-chlofo-maleic  acid  CjOljiCjOjiNPh. 
Alcoholic  NH3  forms  CjH4(C0NH.J.C0NHPh. 
Boiling  Ume- water  forms  ^^(COjHJ.CONHPh. 
Faming  HNO.  forms  an  p-nitro-  derivative  [156°] 
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and  the  i)-nitro-  derivative  [205°-208°].  The 
Bait  OjHjiCAiNOsHi.SOsNa  is  got  by  heating 
Bucoinio  acid  with  sodium  amido-benzene  ^-sul- 
phonate  (Pellizzari,  Q.  18,  317). 

Bensylimide  C^t.Gf)^:SORp\i.  [99°]. 
Formed  from  benzyl  chloride,  suooinimide,  and 
alcoholic  NaOH  (Werner,  0.  J.  55,  629).  Six- 
sided  prisms,  sol.  alcohol. 

o-Tolylimide  OjH^tCjOjrNOsHjMe.  [75°]. 
(345°  unoor.).  Formed  by  heating  o-toluidine 
with  succinic  acid  (Michael,  B.  10,  579 ;  Bechi, 
B.  12,  25,  321).    Needles,  v.  sol.  water. 

p-Tolylimide.  [150°].  (345°).  Needles 
(from  water),  si.  sol.  cold  water.  Yields  on  nitra- 
tion C2H,:CA:NC5H3Me(NOJ  [1:4:2]  [140°] 
(Hubner,  A.  209,  378). 

Tri-methyl-phenyl-imide 
CjH4:0aOj:NOsH2Mej.     SucdnmesidM.     [137°]. 
formed  by  heating  succinic  acid  with  mesidiue 
(Eisenberg,  B.  15,  1018).    Pearly  plates,  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  water. 

(c^-Naphthylimide  OjHj:C20|,:NO,„H,. 
[153°].  Formed  by  heating  succinic  acid  with 
(o)-naphthylamine  (Hahnemann,  B.  10,  1713; 
Hubner,  A.  209,  381 ;  Tellizzari,  A.  248,  138). 
Needles,  m.  sol.  alcohol.  Yields  a  di-nitro- 
derivative  [250°].  The  snlphonio  acid 
CjHjiCjOjiNOiDHjSOaH,  prepared  from  (a)-naph- 
thylamine  jp-sulphonic  acid,  yields  KA.'2ac[  (Pel- 
lizzari, a.  18,  321). 

(ffj-Naphthylimide.  [180°].  Colourless 
needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Converted  by  KOHAq 
into  C0jH.02H,.C0.NHC,„H,  [192°]  (Pellizzari, 
A.  248, 159). 

Bemimidide  CjH4:CA:NCPh:NH.  [212°]. 
Formed  from  acetyl-succinic  ether  CuHuOj, 
benzamidine  hydrochloride,  and  NaOHAq  (Pin- 
ner, B.  22,  2620).  Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  acetone 
and  ether,  sol.  alcohol. 

References. — Amido-,  Beomo-,  Beomo-amido-, 
Ckloeo-,  Nitbo-,  and  Oxx-succinio  acid   and 

i)l-IODO-SnC0INAMI0  ACID. 

Isosuccinic  acid  v.  MethyIi-malonic  acid. 

SUCCINIC  ALDEHYDE.  Eeduction  of  suc- 
cinic anhydride,  which  might  be  expected  to 
yield  the  aldehyde,  forms  instead  the  isomeric 
7-osy-butyrio  lactone. 

Oicim  C2H^(CH:NPH)2.  [173°].  Formed  by 
heating  pyrrole  witn  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride at  100°  and,  together  with  ethylamine, 
by  the  action  of-  hydroxylamine  on  v-ethyl- 
pyrrole  (Ciamioian,  B.  17,  533 ;  22,  1968 ;  23, 
1788).  Small  white  crystals  ^from  alcohol). 
May  be  reduced  to  tetramethylene-diamine 
CjH^(0Hj.NH2)2  [28°]. 

Phenyl  hydrazide  C2H^(CHiN2HPh)2. 
[125°].  Formed  by  heating  a  solution  of  the 
oxim  (1  pt.)  in  water  (50  pts.)  with  phenyl 
hydrazine  (5  pts.)  dissolved  in  dilute  HOAc 
(Ciamician,  B.  22,  1974;  23,  1784).  Small 
silky  plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Converted  by  cold 
cone.  HClAq  into  a  base  CjoHjoN,  [185°],  which 
crystallises  from  EtOAo  in  needles,  v.  si.  sol. 
alcohol,  and  gives  a  deep-blue  colour  with 
EjCrjO,  and  H^SO,. 

Succinic  semi-aldehyde.  Nitrile 
CN.OHj.CHj.CHO.  fi-CyoMopropiomc  aldehyde 
(77°).  S.G.  iS  -89.  Formed  by  heating 
CHJ.CHj.CHO  (92  g.)  with  alcohol  (180  g.)  and 
AgOy  (67  g)  for  ten  hours  (Chautard,  A.  Ch. 
[6]  16,  182).    Oil,  not  solid  at  -?0°,  misoiWe 


with  alcohol  and  ether.  Eeduoes  Fehling's 
solution.  Does  not  combine  with  NaHSO,  or 
phenyl-hydrazine.  Decomposed  by  hot  alkalis 
and  acids.  Aniline  at  350°  forms  the  compound 
CH2Cy.CH(NHPh)j. 

Saccinimldine  CjHjN,  i.e. 
C2H,<;^|^S>NH.    Formed,  as  hydrochloride, 

together  with  NHjCl,  by  the  action  of  water  on 
succinamidine  (Pinner,  B.  16,  362,  1657 ;  18, 
2845).— B"H01 :  long  plates,  v.  sol.  water,  si. 
sol,  alcohol.  Converted  by  acetoacetic  ether 
into  crystalline  CsH.iNsOj.— B"(HN03)2  iaq : 
leaflets  (Grabowski,  A.  265,  168).— AgOANj: 
ppd.  by  adding  ammoniacal  AgNOj  to  a  solution 
oi  the  hydrochloride. 

SUCCINIMIDO-ACETIC  ETHEE  CsH„NOi 
i.e.  C^i.Cj:i^\Si.CB.^.CO^\..  [67°].  Formed  by 
heating  succinimide  with  alcohol,  NaOEt,  and 
CHjCLCOjEt  (Haller  a.  Arth,  0.  B.  105,  280). 
Needles,  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Alco- 
holic NaOEt  forms  gelatinous  CjHijNaNO^. 

SDCGINIMIDO-ETHYL  EXHEK  CsH.jNA 
i.e.  X32Hj(C(NH).OEt)2.  The  hydrochloride 
B"2HC1  is  prepared  by  passing  gaseous  HCl 
into  an  ethereal  solution  of  ethylene  cyanide 
(Pinner,  B.  16,  359).  It  is  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  decomposed  by  water  into  succinic 
ether  and  NH^CI.  With  ammonia  it  gives 
C,H,(C(NH).NH,)j. 

succmimiDoxiM     CjH,<;^|^^^nh. 

[197°].    Formed  by  heating  ethylene  cyanide 
with  alcoholic  hydroxylamine  at  65°  (Gamy,  B. 
24,  3427).    White  crystals,  sol.  water.— B'HCl. 
[98°].    Needles.— B'CjHjNaO,.    [212°]. 
Benzoyl  derivative 

CiiHi<c^^°^''^>NH.     [184°].     Formed  from 

the  oxim,  NaOH,  and  BzCl.  White  powder,  sol. 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether. 

SUCCINOFHENONE  v.  Di-phenyl  ethylene 

DIKETONB. 

SXrCCINOXYL-AMIDO-BENZOIC     ACID    v. 

CAEBOXY-PHENYXi-SnOOINAMIO  AOip. 

SUCCINYL-AMIDO-BENZOIC  ACID  v. 
Amido-benzoic  aois. 

SDCCINYL  -  SUCCINIC    ACID    v.    Di-oxx- 

lEEBPHTHALIO  AOID  DIHYDBIDE,  Vol.  iii.  p.  777. 

SUCCISTEEENE  C,5H,„.  [160°].  (above 
300°).  Occurs  in  the  product  of  distillation  of 
amber  (Pelletier  a.  Walter,  A.  Oh.  [3]  9,  96). 
Flat  needles,  nearly  insol.  cold  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol. 
ether. 

SVGAB,  a  term  applied  to  the  members  of  a 
group  of  carbohydrates  in  consequence  of  the 
property  they  possess  of  being  sweet  to  the  taste 
and  of  their  relationship  to  the  substance  to 
which  the  term  was  originally  given.  The  known 
natural  members  of  this  group  are  not  very 
numerous.  They  are  all  easily  soluble  in  water, 
crystallisable,  and  diffusible.  When  solutions 
of  them  are  heated  with  alkaline  solutions  of 
the  more  easily  reducible  metals,  reduction  takes 
place  with  precipitation  of  the  lower  oxides  in 
some  cases,  and  of  the  metals  in  others ;  some 
sugars,  before  exhibiting  this  property,  require 
to  be  digested  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  En- 
zymes also  convert  some  of  the  non-reducing 
member?  ijitp  redwing    o^es.     With  phenyl- 
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hydrazine  they  yield  phenylhydrazides  and 
phenylosanones.  Oxidising  agents  easily  convert 
them  into  aoids,  and  reducing  agents  into  alco- 
hols. _  Some  of  them  undergo  fermentation  when 
submitted  to  the  action  of  beer  yeast,  i.e.  they 
are  decomposed  into  alcohol,  COj,  &o.  They 
yield  solutions  vrhioh  are  optically  active,  those 
of  some  rotating  the  plane  of  polarisation  to 
the  right,  of  others  to  the  left.  They  give  colour 
reactioQS  with  aromatic  acids  and  phenols. 

The  group  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
(1)  those  which,  when  digested  with  dilute  aoids, 
do  not  yield  any  other  sugar  or  sugars — the 
sugars  of  this  class  are  distinguished  by  the 
termination  -ose ;  (2)  those  which,  when  diges- 
ted with  dilute  acids,  do  yield  some  other  sugar 
or  sugars — these  sugars  are  distinguished  by  the 
termination  -on.  They  are  designated  according 
to  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  they  contain: 
thus,  pentose  containing  Oj,  hexose  containing 
Cg,  &c.,  and  di-peuton  containing  C,o,  di-hexon 
containing  G,,,  &o. 
The  members  of  the  -ose  class  are : 

Triose  OjHsOj,  glycerose 

Tetroses  G,H,04,  erythrose 

04H,{0sH5)04,  phenyltetrose 

Pentoses  CJB.ifi^,  arabinose 
„        ribose 


C(Hg(CH,)05,  rhamnose   (methyl 
pentose) 
„  fucose  (ditto) 

Hexoses  C^H^Og,  d-  I-  and  i-'  glucose  (d- 
glucose  =  dextrose) 
„       d- 1-  and  i-mannose 
„       d- 1-  and  i-gulose 
„      d-  I-  and  i-fructose  {d- 

fruetose  =  Isevulose) 
„       d- 1-  and  i-galaotose 
„       sorbose  (sorbinose) 
„       formose 
„       lokaose 
„       ^-acrose 
C|,H„(CHj)0„       rhamnohexose 
(methyl  hexose). 
Eeptoses  CjH„0„  mannoheptoae 

„        a-  and  0-glucoheptose 
„        galaheptose 
„        fructoheptose 
„        digitalose 
C,H„(CH3)0s,      rhamnoheptose 
(methyl  heptose). 
Octoses  CaHjgOg,  mannoctose 

„       a-  and  iS-glucoctose 
Nonoses  GgH,,Og,  mannononose 
„       glucononose 
Fhe  members  of  the  -on  group  are : 
Di-penton  C,„H,„05,  arabinon 
Di-hexon  Ci^HjaOi,,  cane-sugar  (saccharon) 
„        milk-sugar,       lactose 

(lacton) 
„        maltose       (di-glucon, 

amylon) 
„        iso-maltose 
„        mellbiose 
„        trehalose 
„        cyclamose 
„        para-  saccharose 
I,        tewfikose  (tewfikon) 

'  ^,1,  and  f    fisher's  notation,  see  p.  633, 


Tri-hezon  OigHajOu,  raffinosfl 

„         melezitose 
Eex-hexon  OggH^sOsi,  gentianose 
„         stachyose 

Occu/rrence. — Some  of  these  sugars  have  been 
obtained  by  synthesis,  others  are  products  of  the 
action  of  dilute  acids  or  ferments  on  more  com- 
plicated bodies,  and  others  occur  naturally. 
.The  most  important  source  of  the  latter  is  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Little,  if  anything,  is  known 
oonoerningthe  formation  of  the  sugars  in  nature ; 
it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  intermediate 
products  of  assimilation  between  00^  and  H^O, 
and  starch,  inulin,  cellulose,  and  such  bodies. 
For  an  account  of  the  various  theories,  see  text- 
books of  vegetable  and  animal  physiology.  The 
sugars  found  in  animals  are  most  probably  of 
vegetable  origin. 

Detertmnation.— Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
sugars  possess  many  properties  in  common,  the 
presence  of  a  particular  sugar  can  only  be  defi- 
nitely proved  by  its  isolation  in  the  pure  state, 
and  a  determination  of  its  optical  activity,  re- 
ducing power,  and  other  definite  distinguishing 
properties  (v.  end  of  art.). 

Molecula/r  Weight. — Until  quite  recently  none 
of  the  accepted  methods  for  determining  mole- 
cular weights  were  applicable  to  the  sugars.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  several,  chief  among 
which  are  the  physical  methods  of  Baoult 
(A.  Oh.  [5]  28, 133;  [6]  2,  66-124;  [6]  4,  401 ; 
[6]  8,  289  a.  817),  and  De  Vries,  which  are  of 
general  application,  and  the  various  chemical 
ones  which  are  of  special  application.  ByRaoult's 
method  Brown  and  Morris  (0.  J.  1888.  610 ;  1889. 
462),  Tollens and  Mayer  (B. 21, 1566),  and  ToUens, 
Mayer,  and  Wheeler  {B.  21,  3508),  Ekstrand  and 
Mauzelius  ( Vetensk.  AJcad.filrHandl.  1889. 157), 
and  O'Sullivan  (C.  J.  1890.  62)  have  determined 
the  molecular  weight  of  xylose  and  arabinose  to 
be  150,  corresponding  to  a  formula  GsH,gOs ;  of 
dextrose,  Isvulose,  galactose  to  be  180,  corre- 
sponding to  a  formula  CeH,20e  ;  of  arabinon  to 
be  282,  corresponding  to  a  formula  0,,H,sOg ;  of 
cane  sugar,  maltose,  lactose  to  be  342,  corre- 
sponding to  a  formula  CijH^jO,, ;  and  of  raOinose 
to  be  504,  corresponding  to  a  formula  G„H,20,e. 
These  numbers  have  been  confirmed  in  the  case 
of  the  simpler  sugars  by  various  chemical  methods 
(see  succeeding  paragraphs).  In  the  case  of  ara- 
binose it  was  first  shown  to  be  O^HigOj  by  Kiliani 
(JB.  20,  339)  by  the  analysis  of  some  of  its  com- 
pounds, its  formula  previously  having  been  con- 
sidered to  be  CeHi^Og. 

Synthesis. — The  first  step  towards  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  sugars  was  made  by  Butlerow  {A. 
120,  295  ;  O.  B.  53, 145).  He  obtained  a  sweet 
syrup,  having  the  common  characteristics  of  the 
sugars,  by  adding  lime-water  to  a  hot  solution  of 
di-oxymethylene ;  the  product  he  called  methyU 
emtan,  and  considered  its  formula  to  be  O^B-^fln. 
.The  next  step  was  made  by  Loew  (J.  pr.  33, 
321),  who,  having  discovered  a  method  for  the 
preparation  of  formaldehyde  (CH^O)  in  quantity, 
investigated  its  condensation  by  lime-water. 
He  obtained  a  sweet  syrup,  which  he  called 
formose,  and  considered  it  to  have  a  formula 
GgHjjO,.  Neither  methylenitan  nor  formose 
fermented  with  yeast  (see  also  Tollens,  B.  19, 
2133).  Fischer  {B.  21, 989)  finds  these  products 
to  be  a  mixture  of  varioqa  saccharine  bodies, 
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the  chief  which  is  a  sugar,  formose  0,H,20e, 
yielding  an  osazone  CibHjjN^Oj,  m.p.  144°. 
Anothei  sugar  is  present  in  smaller  quantities  in 
the  condensation  products  of  formaldehyde.  It 
yields  an  osazone  greatly  resembling  glucosazone, 
which  has  been  identified  with  a-acrosazone. 
Later,  Loew  {B.  22,  475),  by  the  condensation 
of  formaldehyde  with  lead  oxide  and  magnesia, 
obtained  a  sugar  which  is  fermentable.  Loew 
called  this  viethose,  but  Fischer  has  shown  it 
to  be  identical  with  a-acrose. 

Acrose  was  obtained  by  Fischer  (B.  20, 1093 
and  2566)  by  acting  on  acrolein  bromide  with 
bases  2C3B.flBi^ + 2Ba(OH)2  =  CeHj^O,  +  2BaBr2. 
Two  isomeric  sugars,  a-acrose  and  jS-acrose,  are 
thus  produced. 

Glyoerose  yields  these  two  sugars  by  the 
action  of  alkalis.  (Glycerose  is  a  sugar  C^HgO,, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  and  soda  on 
glycerol  and  other  methods  by  Van  Deen,  /. 
1863.  501;  Grimaux,  C.  B.  104,  1276;  and 
Fischer  a.  Tafel,  B.  20,  1088  and  3385;  22, 
106.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of  the  aldehyde 
and  ketone  of  glycerol.)  The  formation  of 
o-acrose  from  glyoerose  may  be  represented 
CH.,(OH).CH(OH).COH  +  CH,.0H.C0.CH20H  = 
CH.pH.CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CO.CH,OH. 
The  sugars  can  only  be  separated  from  the  pro- 
ducts thus  obtained  as  osazones ;  a-acrosazone 
is  identical  with  glucosazone  in  every  way  ex- 
cept in  its  action  on  polarised  light. 

a-acrosazone 

CHj.OH(CH.OH)30— CH.N.NHO,H, 

II 

N.NH.C.H3 
acted  on  by  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted 
into  a-acrosone  0H2.OH.(CH.OH)sCO.C0H, 
which,  when  reduced  by  zinc  and  acetic  acid, 
yields  a  sugar  CH2.0H(CH.OH)3.CO.OHjOH,  in 
the  form  of  a  sweet  syrup ;  it  ferments  with 
yeast,  yields  Isevulinio  acid  when  heated  with 
hydrochloric  aci^,  and  is  reduced  by  sodium- 
amalgam  to  a  hexahydrio  alcohol  a-acritol, 
jtrhich  resembles  mannitol  in  every  way  except 
that  it  is  optically  inactive.  By  these  various 
reactions  so  much  is  lost  that  from  1  kilo, 
glycerol  only  0'2  g.  acritol  is  obtained.  Further, 
all  the  bodies  obtained  in  the  processes  were 
optically  inactive.  More  knowledge  was  neces- 
sary before  the  natural  sugars  could  be  synthe- 
sised.  At  this  stage  a  new  light  was  thrown  on 
the  subject  by  an  observation  of  Fischer  (B.  23, 
370)  that  arabinose  carboxylic  acid  and  man- 
nonic  acid  were  identical  in  every  way  except 
that  their  optical  activities,  although  equal,  were 
opposite  in  sign,  and  that  they  combined  to 
form  an  optically  inactive  acid.  These  three 
acids  were  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to  three 
sugars  resembling  one  another  in  all  respects 
except  that  one  of  them  had  a  right-handed 
optical  activity,  the  oth^r  an  equal  but  left- 
handed  one,  while  the  third  was  optically  inac- 
tive. They  are  named  l-mannose,  i-mannose, 
and  d-marmose ; '  by  further  reduction  they 
yielded  the  corresponding  hexahydrio  alcohols 
l-mannitol,  i-mannitol,  and  d-marmitdl. 

The  sugar  obtained  from  a-acrosazone  as 

*  I,  i,  and  d  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  somewhat 
misleading ;  but  as  Fisclier  has  introduced  them  we  must 
let  them  stand.  4  little  study  will  ntals?  tUeir  meaning 
«le»r. 


above  described  is  identical  with  Isvulose  except 
that  it  is  inactive.  If,  then,  we  can  decompose 
this  IsBvulose  into  i-levulose  and  Z-lcevulose,  the 
synthesis  of  the  natural  sugar  will  be  accom- 
plished. This  Fischer  has  done  (B.  23,  370). 
If  i-lsBvulose  be  submitted  to  the  action  of 
yeast,  the  leevo-  constituent  ferments  and  the 
residue  is  dextrorotatory.  This  is  2-lffivnlose ; 
it  is  not  the  natural  sugar :  that  belongs  to  the 
d-  group,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  ferment. 

To  obtain  the  natural  sugar  from  the  .in- 
active synthetic  one,  Fischer  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows ; — i-mannitol,  i.e.  a-acritol,  is  oxidised  by 
nitric  acid  to  i-mannose,  and  this  further  by 
bromine- water  to  i-mannonio  acid.  By  fractional 
crystallisation  of  the  strychnine  or  morphine 
salts  it  can  be  mesotomised,  the  result  being  d- 
and  Z-  mannonic  salts,  which,  on  being  freed 
from  the  base,  yield  by  reduction  the  corre- 
sponding mannoses  and  mannitols.  These,  by. 
means  of  the  osazones,  can  be  converted  into 
the  corresponding  lavuloses  (see  Dex1/rosaz(m&). 

Dextrose  and  mannose  both  yield  the  same 
osazone ;  the  difference  in  their  constitution 
must  therefore  be  caused  by  the  position  of  the 
group  marked  with  a  *  in  the  formula 

OH,(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).»CH(OH).OOH. 

Fischer  {B.  23, 799  a.  2611)  found  that  by  heating 
gluconic  acid  with  quinoline,  part  was  converted 
into  mannonic  acid  and  part  unaltered ;  and  also 
that  mannonic  acid,  treated  in  the  same  way, 
yielded  some  gluconic  acid.  Dextrose  may  then 
be  obtained  by  reducing  the  gluconic  acid  thus 
obtained.  The  corresponding  reaction  with 
I-mannonic  acid  does  not  take  place  easily,  if  at 
all,  but  Z-gluconic  acid  is  produced  simulta- 
neously with  arabinose  carboxylic  acid  (2-man. 
nonic  acid)  by  Eiliani's  mode  of  preparation 
(see  Arabinose).  From  Z-gluconio  acid,  by  re- 
duction, Z-glucose,  the  optical  isomer  of  dextrose, 
is  obtained.  The  table  on  next  page  gives  a  con- 
cise view  of  the  synthesis  of  dextrose,  Isvulose, 
and  mannose. 

Another  sugar,  gulose,  stereoisomerio  with 
glucose,  has  been  obtained  by  Fischer  (B.  23, 
93 ;  24,  521)  by  the  reduction  of  saccharic  acid, 
the  d',  Z-  and  i-  modifications  being  obtained  by 
the  reduction  of  d-,  I-  and  i-  saccharic  acids.  As 
these  are  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  d-  I- 
and  i-  glucose,  the  synthesis  of  gulose  is  com- 
plete. 

Galactose"  has  not  been  synthesised  up  to 
the  present  (June  1893),  but  by  the  reduction 
of  mucic  acid  Fischer  and  Hertz  (B.  25, 1247) 
have  obtained  i-galactonic  acid  and  i-galactose ; 
i-galactonic  acid,  by  the  fractional  crystallisa- 
tion of  its  strychnine  salt,  may  be  mesotomised 
into  d-  and  2-  galactonic  acids  from  which  <Z- 
and  Z-galactose  are  obtained;  ({-galactose  is 
identical  with  ordinary  galactose. 

Arabinose  has  not  been  directly  synthesised, 
but  its  relationship  to  the  synthetical  sugars  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  two  acids  obtained 
from  arabinose  by  the  nitrile  reaction  are  Z-man- 
nonic  acid  and  Z-gluconic  acid  (Fischer,  B,  23, 
2611 ;  24,  639). 

Of  xylose  the  same  must  be  said ;  but  by  the 
nitrile  reaction  it  yields  Z-gulonic  acid  (Fischer 
a.  Stahel,  B.  24,  528). 

Arabonio  acid,  when  heated  with  quinoline, 
is  partly  changed  ii^tp  its  ^tereoisomeride  dbouig 
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o-acrose  (from  fonnaldehyde,  glycerol,  ot  acrolein  dibromide) 

{■glucosazone 

i-glucosone 

t-lffivulose 
.       I 
f-manuitol 


t-mannose 


i-mannonio  acid 


I 

(-mannomc  acid 


I-gluconio  acid  2-maunose 

2-gIacose  {-i 


MsBTtuose 

acid,  just  as  ginconic  acid  yields  gnlonio  acid ; 
ribonio  acid,  by  reduction,  yields  the  stereoiso- 
jneride  of  arabinose,  which  it  is  proposed  to  call 
ribose. 

The  synthetical  passage  from  an  -ose  sugar  to 
an  -on  one  is  said  to  be  accomplished  for 
lactose  (lacton)  and  cane  sugar  (saccharon}  as 
well  as  for  maltose  (amylon). 

Lacton.  A  mixture  of  dextrose  and  galactose, 
is  acted  on  by  acetic  anhydride,  and  the  result- 
ing prodacts,  carefully  saponified  with  alkali, 
yield  lacton  (Demole,  C.  B.  89, 481).  This  has 
been  contradicted  by  Berthelot  {Bl.  [2]  34c,  82) 
and  by  Herzfeld  (A.  220,  219). 

Sucron.  A  body  having  a  dextrorotatory 
power,  and  by  inversion  becoming  Isevorotatoiy, 
was  obtained  by  acting  on  aceto-chlorhydrose 
(a  derivative  of  dextrose)  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  Isevulose  in  the  presence  of  barium  car- 
bonate. Another  body  which  was  Isevorotatory, 
and  became  less  lasvorotatory  on  inversion,  was 
obtained  by  acting  on  aceto-chlorhydrose  by 
sodium  IsBvulosate  (Colley  a.  Vakovitch,  Bl.  [2] 
34,  326). 

Isomaltose  has  been  prepared  by  Fischer  (B. 
23,  3687)  by  the  action  of  HCl  on  dextrose. 
Dilate  acids  again  hydrolyse  it  to  dextrose,  the 
same  product  as  Is  yielded  by  maltose. 

Phenyl-tetrose  has  been  prepared  syntheti- 
cally from  cinnamaldehyde  cyanhydrin ;  this,  by 
the  action  of  bromine,  yielding  phenyl-dibromo- 
oxy-butyronitrile  OH.Ph.Br.CH.Br.CH.OH.ON, 
which,  when  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  yields  phenyl -bromo-di- oxy-butyro- 
lactone,  from  which  the  corresponding  acid 
OH.CH.Ph.CHBr.CH.OH.COOH  is  easUy  ob- 
tained,  and  which  on  reduction  yields  the  sugar 
OH.OH.Ph.CH(OH).CH(OH).COH. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  indicate 
what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  converting  a 
sugar  into  one  containing  a  carbon  atom  more. 
To  do  this,  Fischer  {B.  22,  2204;  23,  370,  799, 
930,  2226,  and  3102  ;  Arm.  270,  64)  made  use  of 
the  well-known  reaction  for  proceeding  from  one 
alcohol  to  its  next  higher  homologue  by  means 
of  the  nitrile.  Now,  in  this  reaction,  vrhere  an 
asymmetric  carbon  atom  is  added  to  the  molecule, 


<I-mannouic  acid 


<!-mannose  d-gluconio  acid 

d-glucosazone        d-glucose  (dextrose) 
(Z-ltevulose  (Isevulose) 

Van't  Hoff  has  predicted  that  two  isomeric  bodies 
will  be  formed  which  will  differ  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  groups  round  the  new  carbon  atoms. 
Fischer  {Arm.  270,  64)  has  shown  that  this  is  so 
in  the  case  of  the  .glucose  homologues,  the  two 
acids  obtained  from  glucose  being  o-  and  P-gVuco- 
heptomc  acids ;  a-glucoheptonio  acid  is  always  the 
principal  product  of  the  reaction,  and  is  identical 
with  the  dextrose  carboxylio  acid  described  by 
Kiliani  (see  Dextrose).  When  the  reaction  takes 
place  at  20°-25°  hardly  a  trace  of  the  P-  acid  is 
formed ;  but  at  40°  about  13  p.o.  of  the  latter  is 
obtained.  By  oxidation  these  acids  yield  two 
penta-oxy-pimelio  acids,  the  o-  acid  being  opti- 
cally inactive,  and  by  reduction  the  two  sugars 
a-  and  $-ghicoheptose  are  obtained. 

a-Glncoheptose  * 


H 
.0 0 


OH     H       H 


CHjOH 0 0 C 0 C CHO 


C- 

I  I 

OH    OH     H 


I 
OH     OH 


separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  rhombic 
prisms,  m.p.  180°-190° ;  they  have  a  faintly  sweet 
taste,  dissolve  in  lO'S  pts.  of  water  at  14°,  and 
are  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  sparingly  in 
hot  alcohol.  Its  solution  is  optically  active. 
Freshly-prepared  solutions  show  a  slight  bi-rota- 
tion ;  for  a  10  p.c.  solution,  [a]„^  =  — 19-7°.  It 
does  not  ferment  with  yeast,  but  reduces  Fehling 
slightly  less  than  dextrose.  It  is  oxidised  by 
bromine  to  a-glucoheptonio  acid.  It  yields  a 
hydrazone  OjHijObNjHGjHs,  very  soluble  in 
water,  m.p.  170°,  and  also  an  osazone 
C,H,j05(N^C5H5)2,  forming  yellow  needles,  m.p. 
195°,  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  difficultly  in 
hot  alcohol.  Treated  with  acetic  anhydride  and 
zinc  chloride  it  yields  a  hexacetate,  m.p.  156°, 
and  with  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  anhydride  it 
yieldsdec-acetyl-iiigVucoh^toseC,iH.ii^{C,B^O),0,s, 
m.p.  131°-132°. 

By  reduction  with  sodium-amalgam,  a-gluco- 
heptose  yields  o-glucoheptitol,  which  crystallises 
in  delicate  prisms,  m.p.  127°-128°,  is  optically 
inactive,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  sparingly 
in  alcohol.  It  yields  a  heptacetyl  derivative 
C,H,(OAO)A. 
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)3-GIucoheptose 
H       H 


OH    H       OH 


CHoOH 0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-C- 


-CHO 


I  I. 


I  I  I 

OH  OH  H  OH  H 
is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  jS-gluooheptonio 
aoid,  it  lias  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  crys- 
talline state,  it  forms  a  phenyl-hydrazide 
OjHuOiiNjH.OjHs,  crystallising  from  alcohol  in 
slender  needles,  m.p.  192° ;  the  osazone  is  identi- 
cal with  a-glucoheptosazone. 

Just  as  dextrose  yields  two  isomeric  gluoo- 
heptonio  acids,  so  a-gluooheptose  yields  two 
isomericglucoctonio  acids.  Thea-acidis  the  chief 
product,  and  the  amount  of  |8-  acid  formed  varies 
with  the  temperature.  o-Glucootonio  acid  yields 
a  lactone  CsHuOs,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
readily  in  water,  m.p.  145°-147°  [b]i,2„o  =  -45-9  ; 
by  reduction  with  sodium-amalgamit  yields  a-glu- 
coctoseOgH,„Os.2H20,whieh crystallises  in  colour- 
less needles,  m.p.  93°.  Its.  aqueous  solutions 
are  optically  active  and  show  bi-rotation,  [o]],^,,^ 
=  —50-5°  for  the  anhydrous  sugar.  It  yields  a 
phenyl  hydrazone  C8H,|iO,.(NjHC6Hj),m.p.  190°, 
and  an  osazone  CsH,40j(N2HCjH5)2,  m.p.  210°- 
212°,  almost  insoluble  in  water.  By  reduction 
with  sodium-amalgam  it  yields  a-glucoctitol 
CsH,jOg,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water ;  it 
forms  slender  white  needles,  m.p.  141°  From 
o-glucoctose  two  gluoononio  acids  may  be  pre- 
pared. Only  one  has  been  examined ;  this  when 
reduced  yields  gluoonouose  OaHuOj,  its  phenyl- 
hydrazide  CjHuOgNjHCjHs  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  m.p.  195°-200°,  its 
phenyl  osazone  0gH,8O,(N2HCeH3)2  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  m.p.  220°-223°. 
Unlike  mannononose,  glucononose  does  not  fer- 
ment with  yeast.  By  reduction  glucononitol  is 
obtained. 

Mannohepixise  C,H,40,  is  obtained  by  the  re- 
duction of  maimoheptonic  acid.  It  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  fine  needles,  it  has  a  sweet  taste, 
m.p.  134°-135°.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  does  not  ferment  with  yeast ;  its  solution  is 
dextrorotatory  and  exhibits  bi-rotation,  the  con- 
stant value  is  [o]d=  -1-68-6°.  It  yields  a  diffi- 
cultly soluble  hydrazide  CjHuOs.N^H.OjHj,  m.p. 
197°-200°,  and  an  osazone  OjHijOsCNjH.CjHs)^, 
m.p.  200°,  By  reduction  with  sodium-amalgam 
it  yields  a  heptahydric  alcohol  which  is  identi- 
cal with  the  naturally  produced  body,  perseit 
(Maquenne,  A.  Ch.  [6]  19,  1 ;  C.  R.  107,  583). 
It  combines  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  com- 
pound decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  yields 
mannoctonic  acid. 

Mannoctose  CjHuOs  is  obtained  by  the  re- 
duction of  mannoctonic  acid.  It  is  easily  soluble 
in  water,  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  does  not  fer- 
ment with  yeast.  Its  aqueous  solutions  are  Iebvo- 
rotatory,  [a]„=— 3-3°.  It  yields  a  hydrazone 
CgH,jO,.Nj^.CljH5,  difficultly  soluble  in  water, 
m.p.  212° ;  and  an  osazone  CgH„0((N2H.C|jH5)j, 
m.p.  228°.  By  reduction  it  yields  the  octohydric 
alcohol  mannoetitol.  It  combines  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  the  compound  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  yields  mannonononic  acid. 

Mannononose  OjHisO,,  is  obtained  by  the  re- 
duction of  mannonononic  acid.  It  is  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  crystallises  from  alcohol,  m.p. 
About  130°,  its  solution  is  dextrorotatory,  [a]i> 


=  ■+  50°  approx.  It  ferments  readily  and  com- 
pletely with  yeast,  and  resembles  dextrose  in 
many  ways.  It  yields  a  difficultly  soluble 
hydrazide  0^,gOg.TiisB..G,U„  m.p.  223°,  and  an 
osazone,  m.p.  217°. 

Qalactoheptose  0,H„0,  is  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  galacto-heptoic  acid.  Its  hydrazide 
m.p.  199°)  is  sparingly  soluble ;  so  is  its  osazone 
m.p.  220°). 

Fructoheptose  is  obtained  from  tevulose  by 
the  same  set  of  reactions. 

Bhamnohexose  OH3.(CH.OH)5COH  is  ob- 
tained by  the  reduction  of  rhamnohexolactone 
(Fischer  a.  Piloty,  B.  23,  8102);  it  does  not 
ferment  with  yeast,  but  exhibits  all  the  charac- 
ters of  a  sugar;  the  osazone  is  obtained  in 
stellate  groups  of  needles,  m.p.  200°.  On  re- 
duction the  sugar  yields  rhcmmohexitol 
CH3(CH.0H)sCH20H ;  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  on  rhamnohexose,  the  lactone  of 
rhamnoheptonic  acid  is  obtained,  which  on  re- 
duction yields  rhamnoheptose.  The  osazone 
forms  yellow  needles,  m.p.  200°  ;  by  the  action 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  rhamnooctimic  acid  is  ob- 
tained. These  compounds  have  the  following 
optical  activities : — 

Ehamnose,  [o]d  =  +  8°. 
Bhamnohexose,  [o]d  =  —  Gl'l". 
Ehamnoheptose,  [a]„  =  +  8'4°. 
Ehamnitol,  [o]d=  -t-10-7°. 
Ehamnohexitol,  [a]D=  +H'6°. 
Ehamnohexondlaotone,  [bJd  =  +  88'8°. 
Ehamnoheptolactone,  [o],,  =  +  55'6°. 
Ehajnnoctonolaotone,  [o]i,=  —  51-2°. 

The  reverse  of  the  method  of  proceeding 
from  one  sugar  to  its  next  higher  homologue — i.e. 
the  production  of  a  sugar  containing  one  less 
carbon  atom  than  the  original  one — has  been 
feffeoted  by  Wohl  (B.  26,  730).  When  dextrose 
oxim  {vide  below)  is  treated  with  acetyl  chloride 
it  yields  an  acetyl  compound  from  which  hydro- 
cyanic acid  can  be  eliminated,  and  on  hydrolysis 
of  the  resulting  compound  a  pentose  is  obtained, 
which  is  d-arabinose ;  2-arabinose  (ordinary 
arabinose)  treated  in  the  same  way  as  dextrose 
yields  a  tetrose. 

As  is  wellknown,  mucic  and  saccharic  acids  are 
products  of  the  oxidation  of  the  sugars  with  nitric 
acid.  The  action  of  reducing  agents  on  these  bodies 
indicates^their  relationship  to  the  sugars  and  helps 
to  a  clearer  idea  of  the  synthetical  process. 

Bedjiction  of  mucic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid 
and  zinc-dust  reduce  mucic  acid  to  i-galactonio 
acid  (Fischer  a.  Hertz,  B.  25,  1247).  The  lac- 
tone crystallises  in  delicate  prisms,  m.p.  122°- 
125°.  _  It  is  optically  inactive.  By  further  re- 
duction with  sodium-amalgam  i-gaiactose  is  ob- 
tained. This  can  be  prepared  as  a  crystalline 
mass,  m.p.  140°-142° ;  it  yields  a  hydrazide,  m.p. 
158°-160°  and  an  osazone,  m.p.  195°,  which  is 
identical  with  that  obtained  frdm  the  oxidation 
product  of  dulcitol  (Fischer  a.  Tafel,  B.  20, 3384). 

t-Galactonic  acid  may  be  separated  into  the 
d-  and  I-  acids  by  fractional  crystallisation  of 
the  strychnine  salts.  The  two  acids  yield 
respectively  d-  and  Z-gaJactose ;  d-galactose  is 
identical  with  ordinary  galactose.  Z-Galactoss 
may  also  be  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of 
i-galactose  syrup.  The  sugar  crystallises  from 
alcohol,  m.p.  162°-163°,  its  specific  rotatory 
power  i»  [o]i,=  —  73-6°,  the  phenyl-hjdrazida 
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aifeltsat  158=-16'0°  and  the  osaaone  at  192°- 
195°.  From  this,  as  well  as  from  other  matters 
connected  with  tiie  synthetical  portion  of  the 
work,  it  will  be  seen  that  d-,  i-,  and  U  were  in- 
tended to  mean  dextro-,  inactive,  and  Itevo-,  as 
indicating  the  optical  activity  of  the  substances 
to  which  they  are  prefixed ;  but  it  is  obvious  the 
d-  body  is  not  always  dextro-,  northe  I-  body  Isevo-. 
Hence  the  unsatisfactoriness  abeady  indicated. 
BedticUon  of  saccharic  acid.  Fischer  (B.  23, 
930 ;  24,  521)  found  that  the  lactone  of  saccharic 
acid  was  easily  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam  with 
formation  of  glyouronio  acid.  Thierfelder  (H.  15, 
71)  has  shown  that  this  latter  is  further  reduced  to 
an  acid  OJSi^O,,  which  reaction  Fischer  has  con- 
firmed, and  calls  the  acid  gulonic  acid  and  the 
corresponding  sugar  gulose.  The  relationship 
of  these  bodies  to  the  others  of  the  sugar  group 
is  shown  here ; 

Dextrose       .        .  OH.OH2.(CH.OH)4.COH. 

Gluconic  acid      .  OH.CBLj.{CH.OH),.0O0H. 

Saccharic  acid     .  COOH.(CH.OH)4.000H. 

Glycnronic  acid   .  OOOH.(CH.OH)<.COH. 

Gulonic  acid        .  COOH.(CH.OH),.CHjOH. 

Gulose  .  .  C0H.(0H.OH),.CH2OH. 
Olycwonic  acid  obtained  by  the  reduction 
of  <J-saccharic  acid  has  [o]d  =  -l- 19'1°,  m.p.  175°- 
178° ;  d-gulomc  acid  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
glycuronio  acid  yields  a  lactone,  m.p.  180°-181°j 
[a]D=  -H  55° ;  its  phenyl-hydrazide  is  easily  solu- 
ble in  hot  water  and  hot  alcohol,  m.p.  147°- 
149° ;  d-guhse  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  d- 
gulonic  lactone  is  a  colourless  syrup,  easily  solu- 
ble in  water  and  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol, 
it  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  to  saccharic  acid, 
it  does  not  ferment  with  yeast. 

CoNSTiruTioK.  Dextrose  and  galactose  are 
represented  by  the  formula 

OH,(OH).OH(OH).C!H(OH).OH(0H).0H(OH).OOH 
and  IsBvulo^e  by 

Oa,(OH).CH(dH).OH(OH),CH(OH).0O.C!H,OH 
and  for  the  following  reasons. 
■  By  oxidation  dextrose  and  galactose  yield 
acids  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon 
atoms  as  themselves,  whilst  lievulose  yields 
acids  containing  less  carbon  atoms  than  itself ; 
dextrose  and  galactose  yielding  gluconic  and 
galactonio  acids  0Hj(OH){0H(OH)K.C0OH 
and  by  further  oxidation  sacchdric  and  mucio 
acids  C00H{CH(0H)}4C00H  respectively; 
whilst  laevulose  gives  rise  to  trioxybutyric 
CH2(0H)  { Ca(OH) }  jCOOH,  formic  H.COOH,  and 
glycoUic  OH2OH.OOOH  acids. 

By  reduction  dextrose  and  galactose  yield 
respectively  mannitol  and  duloitol ;  Isevulose  also 
yields  mannitol.  These  yield  hexaoetyl  deri- 
vatives, and  are  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid  to 
secondary  hexyl  iodide  0H3.(CHj)3CHI.CH3 
(Wanklyn  a.  Brlenmeyer,  J.  1861.  731 ;  1862. 
480) ;  they  are  evidently  hexahydrio  alcohols  of 
normal  hexane.' 

All  three  sugars  combine  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  to  form  nitriles  which  when  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  yield  different  acids  C^HnOj, 
which  are  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid  to  hep. 
toio  acids ;  dextrose  and  galactose  yielding 
normal  heptoio  acid  OH3(CHj)5.COOH  and 
Ifflvulose  yielding  methyl-butyl-acetic  acid 
^  j  OH.COOH  (Kiliani,  B.  18,  3066 ;  19,  221, 
767  a.  1128).    Galactose,  dextrose,  and  Isevulose 


form  oxima  or  "iso-nltrOSO-  eoApOUn'ds  by  com- 
bination with  hydroxylamine  (Eischbieth,  B. 
20, 2673 ;  Jaoobi,  B.  24,  696 ;  Wohl,  B.  24,  993). 
With  phenyl-hydrazine,  dextrose  and  galactose 
yield  hydrazides 

CH,(OH){CH(OH)},CH.NjH.CeH. ; 
IcBvulose  does  not  j  but  all  three  yield  osazones 
CH,(OH)  {CH(OH) }  30.N2H.C5H5.CH.N2H.C,H5. 
All  three  yield  pentaoetyl  derivatives  (Erwig  a. 
Koenigs,  B.  22,  2207).  Previous  to  Fischer's 
synthetic  work,  other  formula  had  been  sug- 
gested (ToUens,  Kurzes  Handhuch  d.  Kohlen- 
hydrate ;  B.  16,  921 ;  Sorokin,  J.  :pr.  [2]  37, 
312),  but  there  is  no  doubt  now  that  the  above 
are  correct. 

From  the  synthetic  work  above  described,  it 
is  evident  that  the  aldehyde  formula  belongs 
also  to  mannose,  gulose,  arabinose,  xylose,  and 
ribose,  and  also  their  synthetic  homologues. 
Bhamnose,  as  is  evident  from  its  reactions,  has 
also  an  aldehyde  constitution  ;  it  appears  to  be 
methyl-arabinose. 

Sorbose  appears  to  be  isomeric  with  Isevu- 
lose. By  oxidation  it  yields  tri-oxyglutaric  acid 
COOH.{CH(OH)}jOOOH  and  other  acids,  and 
by  reduction  it  yields  mannitol.  It  combines 
witti  hydrocyanic  acid.  By  reduction  with 
hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  it  yields  hexyl 
iodide  (Kiliani  a.  Scheibler,  B.  21,  3276). 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  -on  sugars. 
Maltose  and  lactose  are  probably  anhydrides  of 
equal  molecules  of  dextrose  and  dextrose,  and 
dextrose  and  galactose  respectively ;  they  yield 
acids  (maltobionio  and  laotobionio)  which  on 
boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  are  decomposed 
into  dextrose  and  gluconic  acid  and  galactose 
and  gluconic  acid  respectively.  Both  sugars 
thus  appear  to  contain  the  dextrose-aldehyde 
group  unaltered.  Fischer  (B.  21,  2633)  has  re- 
presented lactose  as 

OH,(OH).{CH(OH)}.OH<     I        ,  , 

Cane  sugar  appears  to  be  differently  constituted 
from  either  maltose  or  lactose. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  formula 
CH2{OH).{OH(OH)}4COH  must  be  assigned 
to  eight  known  sugars — i.e.  d-  and  I-  glucose ; 
d-  and  I-  gulose,  d-  and  I-  mannose,  d-  and 
I-  galactose  (the  i-  modifications  being  analogous 
to  racemio  acid,  i.e.  compounds  of  the  d-  and  I- 
modifications). 

Now,  as  this  formula  contains  four  asym- 
metric carbon  atoms,  according  to  Van't  Hoff's 
theory  there  will  be  possible  2*  =  16'  isomers, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  symmetrical  derivatives, 
as  the  hexahydrio  alcohols  and  dibasic  acids, 
will  be  reduced  to  10,  of  which  42*  =  8  com-, 
pounds  are  grouped  in  pairs  {d-  and  1-)  and 
i2*  =  2  inactive,  amesotomic  (Fischer,  B.  24, 1836 
a.  2683  ;  Van't  Hoff,  La  CMmie  dans  I'Espace 
and  jDii  Annies  dans  VHistovre  d'une  Thiorie). 

Each  of  the  groups  E" C.H.OH E'  may 

be  grouped  in  two  positions  represented  thus 
H  .03 
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(the  carbon  atom  being   do&sideied   to  be  at 
the  centre  of  the  tetrahedron).    For  the  sake  of 
brevity  these  two  groupingg  will  be  written 
H  OH 

B" 0 B'  and  E" Q ^E'. 

OH  H 

The  sixteen  possible  modifications  of  the  glucose 
formula  may  then  be  expressed  by  the  following 
symbols ;  in  the  case  of  the  symmetrical  deriva- 
tives (hexahydric  alcohols  and  dibasic  acids) 
Hos.  11-16  are  identical  with  Hos.  5  to  10  : — 

TT      TT      TT      XT 

1.  OHj(OH) 6 — g 0 6 OOH 

OH  OH  OH  OH 
H   QH  OH  H 

2.  CH,(OH) C 0 6 C COH 

OH  H   H   OH 
OH  H   H   OH 

3.  CmOH) C C 0 C COH 

H   OH  OH  H 
OH  OH  OH  OH 


4.  CHj(OH) C C C C 


COH 


6.  CH2(0H)- 


H 
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Since  saccharic  acid  may  be  obtained  either 
from  glucose  or  its  stereoisomeride  gulose,  then 
the  d-  and  I-  saccharic  acids  must  be  repre- 
sented by  formulse  corresponding  to  two  of  those 
numbered  5  to  10.  Now,  7  and  8  may  be  elimi- 
nated, as  they  are  optically  inactive  from  in- 
ternal compensation.  Nos.  6  and  10  may  be 
excluded  for  the  following  reasons :  Glucose  and 
mannose  yield  the  same  osazone,  and  conse- 
quently diJfer  only  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
groups  round  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom  next 
to  the  COH  group.    Other  facts  which  confirm 


COH 


these  formnlEe  are  (1)  t-glacomc  and  t-matmotdi 
acids  are  both  produced  by  the  nitrile  reaction 
from  arabinose ;  (2)  fructose  reduced  by  sodium- 
amalgam  yields  mannitol  and  sorbitol ;  (3)  man- 
nonio  and  gluconic  acids  can  be  converted,  one 
into  the  other,  by  heating  with  quinoline;  (4)  all 
attempts  to  resolve  gluconic  and  mannonic  acids 
into  two  components  have  been  unsuccessful. 

If  saccharic  acid  has  the  configuration  6  or 
10,  then  manno-saochario  acid  must  have  the 
configuration  7  or  8;  but  the  latter  are  opti- 
cally inactive,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  con- 
figuration of  manno-sacchario  acid.  Hence  d- 
and  2-saccharic  acid  must  have  a  configuration 
corresponding  to  5  and  9 ;  for  convenience  we 
may  assign  5  to  the  d-  and  9  to  the  2-  bodies. 

Now  the  two  sugars  corresponding  to  d-sao- 
ohario  acid — i.e.  d-glucose  and  d-gulose — must 
consequently  have  the  configuration  5  and  11 ; 
but  in  order  to  determine  which  to  assign  to  one 
and  which  to  the  other,  we  must  consider  xylose 
and  arabinose. 

Arabinose  by  the  nitrile  reaction  yields 
Z-glucose  and  xylose  yields  Z-gulose ;  now  since 
2-glucose  and  Z-gulose  are 

9   QH  OH  OH 

(9)  CHj(OH) 0 C C ^0 COH 

OH  H   H   H 
and  (15) 

OH  OH  OH  H 

CHJOH) C 6 6- — 0 COH 

H   H   H   OH 

then  xylose  and  arabinose  must  be 

H       OH     OH 

(a)  CH2(0H) C C C COH 

OH     H       H 
OH     OH     OH 

and  (6)  CHj(OH) 0 0 6 COH. 

H       H       H 

According  to  theory,  there  will  be  2'  =  8  isomerio 
pentoses,  but  when  the  formula  becomes  symme- 
trical, the  asynunetry  of  the  centre  carbon  is 
destroyed,  and  there  will  be  only  three  isomerio 
pentahydric  alcohols  and  three  isomerio  tri- 
oxy-glutario  acids,  of  which  two  are  optically 
active,  i.e. : 

COOH 0 CH{OH) C COOH 

OH  OH 

OH  •       OH 

COOH C CH(OH) 6 COOH 

H  H 

and  one  is  optically  inactive,  i.e. 

gn  H 

COOH C OH(OH) C COOH. 

H  OH 

The  same  applies  to  the  pentahydric  alcohols. 

As  arabitol  and  the  tri-oxy-gUitaric  acid  from 
arabinose  are  both  laevorotatory,  whilst  the  cor- 
responding compounds  from  xylose  are  optically 
inactive,  the  formula  marked  {a)  is  the  formula 
for  xylose,  and  (b)  is  the  formula  for  arabinose, 
(9)  and  (15)  being  the  formulse  for  2-gulose  and 
2-glucose  respectively. 

d-gulose  will  consequently  be 

gn    9      H      H 

CHj(OH) C 0 0 0 COH 

H       OH     6a     OH 
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OH     OH 
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As  Isevulose  yields  the  same  osazone  as  man- 
nose  and  glucose, 
(2-fractose 

TT  TT  TT 

CH,(OH) C C C 00— OHiOH) 

OH     OH     OH 
and  {-fructose 

OH     OH     OH 

CHj(OH) C C C OC— CH3(0H). 

H       H       H 
The  alcohols  will  be  represented  as  follows : 
tJ-mannitol 

9      H      H      H 
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OH     OH     OH     OH 
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{{-sorbitol 

CHj(OH)- 
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OH     OH 

CHj{OH) 0 0 — 

H  H 
and  the  dibasic  acids : 
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The  other  di-basic  acids  known  are  mucio  acid, 
which  is  optically  inactive;  allomucio  acid, 
formed  by  the  action  of  pyridine  on  mucio  acid, 
which  is  also  optically  inactive ;  another  isomeride 
of  mucic  acid,  which  is  optically  active,  obtained 
by  treating  galaotonio  acid  with  quinoline  and 
oxidising  the  product ;  and  iso-saccharic  acid. 
We  have  as  yet  not  sufficient  data  to  write  the 
constitution  of  these  with  certainty. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  sugars  in 
general ;  we  must  now  turn  to  a  description  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  group. 

Class  I.    -Osesugafs. 


Arabiuose 
nature. 


CjH„Oy     It  does  not  occur  in 


FormaUon. — By  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on 
metapectioaoid,  a  constituent  of  beetroot,  gum  ara- 
ble, cherry-tree  gum,  gedda  gum,  gum  tragaoanth, 
and  many  other  gums  (Soheibler,  B.  1, 58, 108 ;  6, 
612 ;  Claesson,  B.  14, 1271  ;  Martin,  Sachsse'a 
Phytoehem.  Unter.  p.  69 ;  Bauer,  J.pr.  [2]  34, 47 ; 
Kiliani,  B.  19,  3030;  v.  Sandersleben,  Saohsae, 
I.C.,  p.  90 ;  O'SulUvan,  C.  J.  1884.  41,  1891, 
1029;  Stone  a.  ToUens,  A.  249,  257  ;  Stone,  4m. 
12, 435) ;  wheat  and  rye  bran  {B.  23, 3110).  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  above  gums  yield 
galactose  besides  arabinose,  the  two  were  for 
some  time  confused  (H.  Kiliani,  B.  13, 2304 ;  15, 
34 ;  Claesson,  B.  14, 1270 ;  B.  C.  205 ;  Soheibler, 
B.  17, 1729 ;  B.  O.  v.  Lippmann,  B.  17,  2238). 
Arabinon  yields  on  hydrolysis  arabinose  alone 
(O'Sullivan,  O.  J.  1890.  59). 

Preparation. — ^A  dextrorotatory  gum,  or  one 
yielding  little  mucic  acid  when  oxidised  by  nitric 
acid,  is  selected.  A  solution  containing  30-40 
g.  per  100  CO.  is  heated  to  100°  in  a  water 
bath  and  digested  at  that  temperature  with 
2  p.o.  sulphuric  acid  for  10-15  minutes.  The 
solution  is  then  cooled,  neutrahsed  with  milk  of 
lime,  baryta  water,  or  calcium  or  barium  carbon- 
ate, and  hot'  alcohol,  S.G-.  0*83,  added  as  long 
as  a  precipitate  is  formed.  The  clear  alcoholic 
solution  is  poured  off  the  pp.  which  in  a  short 
time  collects  at  the  bottom,  and  evaporated  in 
a  vacuum  to  a  syrup.  After  standing  a  few  hours 
arabinose  crystallises  out  in  well-formed  rhombic 
prisms  with  monoclinic  terminations,  and  is 
purified  by  recrystaUisation  from  water. 

Formula  and  synthesis.    See  general  part. 

Properties. — ^Arabinose  crystallises  in  fine 
rhombic  prisms  out  of  aqueous  solution.  The 
termination  and  habitat  of  the  crystals  vary 
with  the  source.  From  alcoholic  solutions  it 
separates  in  sphenoids.  The  crystals  melt  at 
160°.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  is  [a]n  = 
+ 104-5°  for  to  p.c.  solution  at  20°C. ;  ia  more 
concentrated  solutions  it  is  higher,  [a]i,=  + 110° 
being  observed  for  nearly  saturated  solutions. 
Freshly-prepared  solutions  possess  bi-rotation, 
an  angle  of  [a]^  =  156'7°  having  been  observed 
(Soheibler,  Z.e. ;  O'Sullivan,  l.c.;  B.  0.  v.  Lipp- 
maim,  l.c. ;  Bauer,  L.  V.  36,  304 ;  Tollens,  A. 
257, 160 ;  Groth,  B.  6, 615 ;  Griess  a.  Harrow,  B. 
20,  3111).  The  specific  gravity  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions does  not  increase  regularly  with  the 
strength,  being  less  in  proportion  for  high  con- 
centrations than  for  low  ones.  The  S.G.  of  a 
solution  containing  10  g.  in  100  c.c.  at  15-5°  is 
1-0385-1-0384. 

Action  of  acids.  The  action  of  boiling  dilute 
mineral  acids  destroys  much  of  the  optioity  and 
K.  of  arabinose  in  a  short  time  (O'SulUvan,  1884, 
55).  The  first  products  of  the  change  have  not 
been  studied.  When,  however,  the  action  is 
continued  for  a  considerable  time,  no  Isovuhnic 
acid  is  produced,  but  furfural  is  present  in  large 
quantities  (Ganz,  Stone,  a.  Tollens,  B.  21,  2148  ; 
23,  3791).  Chalmont  a.  Tollens  {B.  24,  694) 
obtained  52-7  p.c.  furfural  by  precipitating  the 
distUlate  from  the  products  of  action  of  acids 
with  phenyUiydrazine  acetate.  Formic  and 
aceto-propionio  acids  and  humus  substances  are 
also  present  (Conrad  a.  Guthzeit,  B.  18,  2905). 

Beduction. — Treated  with  sodium-amalgam 
in  acid  solutions,  arabinose  yields  arabitol,  a 
body  resembling  sorbitol,  m.p.  102°.    This  body 
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does  not  redace  Fehling'B  Bolution,  and  is  opti- 
cally inactive  (Kiliani,  B.  20, 1233). 

OxidaUon. — By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid 
orabinose  yields  arabonio  acid  (leevorotatory 
trioxyglutaric  acid),  and  by  violent  oxidation  at 
an  elevated  temperature  oxalic  acid  (Eiliani,  B.  21, 
3006).  Bromine  also  oxidises  it  to  arabonic  acid 
CsH.jOs,  m.p.  89°  (Bauer,  J.  pr.  [2]  84,  47  ;  C.  0. 
1877.  732  ;  KiUani,  B.  19,  3031 ;  20,  345).  It  is 
oxidised  by  alkaline  solutions  of  metallic  oxides, 
100  c.c.  of  Febling's  solution  being  reduced  by 
0'4303  g.  arabinose,  and  100  c.c.  of  Sachsse's 
solution  being  reduced  by  0-4375  g.  arabinose 
(Bauer,  L.  V.  86,  304).  Its  K  =  108-110  (O'S., 
I.C.),  i.e.  100  pts.  of  it  reduce  as  much  CuO  as 
108-110  pts.  dextrose. 

Fermentation. — Arabinose  does  not  seem  to 
be  capable  of  fermentation  with  yeast  (Stone  a. 
Tollens,  l,c. ;  Scheibler,  Z.c. ;  v.  Lippmann,  B. 
17,  2238)  ;  with  Bacillils  ethaceUcus  it  ferments 
with  the  production  of  ethyl  alcohol,  acetic, 
formic,  and  carbonic  acids,  and  hydrogen  (Frank- 
land  a.  MacGregor,  C.  /.  1892.  737). 

Compounds  with  cywnogen.  By  the  nitrile 
reaction  arabinose  yields  a  mixture  of  Z-glu- 
conic  and  Z-mannonic  acids  (Eiliani,  B.  19, 
3029  ;  20,  282,  339,  2710;  Fischer,  B.  23,  2611; 
24,  539).  The  first  product  of  the  action  of 
ECy  on  arabinose  seems  to  be  a  compound  of 
both  bodies.  HCl  converts  this  into  a  crystal- 
line amide  CbHuNOj,  which  on  treatment  with 
baryta  yields  the  acids  jii^t  mentioned. 

Hydrazine  compounds.  Arabinose  yields 
with  phenylhydrazine,  just  as  dextrose  {q.v.) 
does,  an  osazone,  m.p.  1S7°-158°  (Scheibler,  B. 
17,  1729  ;  Kiliani,  B.  20,  345). 

Compounds  with  diarmnes.  With  o-diamido- 
benzene,  arabinose  yields  arabinose-o-diamido- 
benzene  C5H,.(NH)205Hj©4.  It  is  a  neutral 
body,  not  reducing  Fehling's  solution,  and 
is  dextrorotatory,  m.p.  235°  with  decomposi- 
tion ;  it  withstands  boiling  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  potash,  and  yields  a  hydro- 
chloride and  hydrobromide.  Arabinose-m-^- 
diamido  -  toluene  OsHs(CH3)(NH)j:05H80„  m.p. 
238°,  and  arabino  -  7  ■  diamido  -  benzoic  acid 
COOH.O,N3:(NH),:05HjOj  +  2HjO,  m.p.  235°, 
have  also  been  obtained  (Griess  a.  Harrow,  B.  20, 
3111).  Arabinose  gives  colour  reactions  with 
orcinol  and  phlorogluoinol  (Wheeler  a.  Tollens, 
A.  254,  314  ;  260,  304). 

Eibose.    Fischer  a.  Piloty,  B.  24,  4214. 

When  certain  carboxylic  acids  of  the  sugar 
group  are  heated  with  quinoline  or  pyridine, 
they  are  converted  with  stereo-isomeric  acids. 

When  arabonic  acid  0H.CH2(0H.0H)3.C00H 
is  treated  in  this  manner  it  yields  a  new  acid 
C00H.(0H.0H),,.CH20H,  which  theauthorsname 
ribonic  acid;  ribonic  lactone  crystallises  from 
solution  in  ethyl  acetate  in  long  prisms,  m.p. 
72°-76°,  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  and 
is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  acetone. 
Its  specific  rotatory  power  is  [<«]d2o°=  —18.  Its 
phenylhydrazide  forms  colourless  needles,  m.p. 
162°-164°.  Eibonio  acid  may  be  converted  into 
arabonic  acid  by  heating  with  quinoline. 

By  reducing  ribonic  lactone  with  sodium- 
amalgam,  it  yields  the  new  sugar  ribose,  which 
forms  a  phenylhydrazide  crystallising  from  alco- 
hol m  colourless  crystals,  m.p.  164°-155°; 
tibose -osazone    ia    identical    with    arabinose- 


osazone.  By  oxidation  ribonio  aoid  yields  tr!> 
oxy-glutaric  acid,  which  differs  from  the  tri-oxy- 
glutario  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  xylose, 
but  which  ia  also  optically  inactive.  By  the. 
farther  reduction  of  ribonio  lactone,  a  penta- 
hydrio  alcohol  was  obtained  which  has  been 
found  to  be  identical  with  the  naturally  occur- 
ring adonitol,  obtained  from  Adonis  vernalis 
(Fischer,  B.  26,  636). 

Xylose.  CjH,,0,.  It  does  not  occur  free  in 
nature. 

FonnaHon. — It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
dilute  boiling  acids  on  xylan  or  wood  gum  (Koch, 
B.  20,  ref.  145 ;  Wheeler  a.  Tollens,  B.  22, 1046 ; 

A.  260,  289  ;  Winterstein,  H.  17,  381 ;  Stone  a. 
Test,  Am.  15,  195),  on  the  carbohydrate  from 
the  epidermis  of  Psyllium  gallicum  (Bauer,  A. 
248,  140),  on  vegetable  amyloid  (Winterstein, 
Z.  P.  C.  17,  353),  on  brewer's  grain  (Stone  a. 
Tollens,  A.  249, 227 ;  271,  55),  on  jute  (Wheeler 
a.  Tollens,  l.e.),  and  other  vegetable  bodies 
(Voswiukel,  C.  C.  1891, 2, 655 ;  Hebert,  Ann.  Ag. 
16,  358  ;  18,  261 ;  Stone  a.  Lotz,  B.  24,  1657; 
Allen  a.  ToUens,  B.  23, 137 ;  Bertraud,  Bl.  [3]  5, 
554). 

Prepa/ration. — Xylose  may  be  prepared  by 
extracting  straw  oi:  any  other  of  the  above-men- 
tioned materials  by  5  p.o.  soda,  precipitating  the 
wood  gum  from  the  solution  by  alcohol,  and 
hydrolysiig  this  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  digested  solution  is  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  described  in  the  case  of  arabinose, 
and  the  xylose  may  be  easily  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  water. 

The  formula  and  synthesis  have  already  been 
discussed  in  the  general  part. 

Properties. — Xylose  is  easily  soluble  in  water ; 
100  pts.  of  water  at  20-3°  dissolve  117  pts.  of 
xylose;  it  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  90 
p.o.  alcohol  win  dissolve  in  10  0.0.  0-4  g. 
sugar  at  19°  (Bertrand,  Bl.  [3]  7, 499).  Itssolu- 
tions  are  optically  active,  freshly-prepared  solu- 
tions having  about  four  times  the  constant 
optical  activity  (Parous  a.  Tollens,  A.  207, 160). 
For  a  10  p.c.  solution  at  20°  [o]d= -l-19'3'' 
(Parous  a.  Tollens,  Z.c. ;  Bertrand,  Z.c).  Schulze 
a.  Tollens  {A.  271,  40)  give  the  formula 
[o]b=  H- 18-095 +  0-06986^)  at  15°-20°,  where 
^  =  percentage  of  xylose  in  solution.  Xylose 
frequently  crystallises  in  prisms  belonging  to 
the  ortho-rhombic  system.  Its  solutions  are  not 
fermentable  by  yeast.  It  reduces  Fehling's 
solution,  K  =  109'6,  agreeing  in  this  respect  very 
closely  with  arabinose  (Bertrand,  l.c.).  Boiled 
with  acids  it  yields  about  50  p.c.  furfural 
(Giinther  a.  ToUena,  B.  23,  1751 ;  Chalmont  a. 
Tollens',  B.  24,  694 ;  Bertrand,  Z.c). 

It  is  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to  a  penta- 
hydrio  alcohol  xylitol  (Bertrand,  Bl.  [3]  5,  554 ; 
Fischer  a.  Stahel,  B.  24,  528).  It  is  oxidised  by 
bromine  to  xy Ionic  acid  (Bertrand,  Z.c ;  Allen  a. 
ToUens,  A.  260, 306) ;  it  is  oxidised  by  nitric  aoid 
to  inactive  tri-oxy-glutaric  aoid  G^B.  fi,  (Fischer, 

B.  24,  1836).  By  the  nitrile  reaction  xylose 
yields  Z-gulonio  acid,  the  stereo-isomeride  ot 
Z-gluconic  acid  (Fischer  a.  Stahel,  B.  24,  528 ; 
Fischer,  B.  23,  2625  ;  Fischer  a.  Curtis,  B.  25, 
1025). 

With  phenyl  hydrazine  it  yields  an  osazone, 
m.p.  160°.  Warmed  with  phlorogluciuol  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  gives  a  cherry-red  colour*- 
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'  tion,  just  As  araWnose  does  under  the  same  con- 
ditions  (ToUens  a.  Mayer,  B.  21,  3508  ;  Wheeler 
a.  ToUens,  B.  22, 1046). 

Bhamnose.  IsodulciU,  rhamnoduldte 
C.H,j05.H,0. 

PreparaHon. — Bhamnose  is  obtained,  to- 
gether with  other  bodies,  by  the  action  of  hot 
dilute  acids  on  queroitrin,  hesperidin,  xantho- 
rhamniu,  naringin,  and  frangulin  (Bayman  a. 
Kruis,  BL  [2]  48, 63a ;  0. 0. 1888,  6 ;  Hlasiwetz 
a.  Pfaundler,  A.  127,  362  r  Liebermann  a.  Her- 
mann, A.  196,  323  ;  Kruis,  A.  196,  833 ;  Berend, 
A.  196, 328  ;  Bigaund,  A.  90,  292 ;  Will,  B.  18, 
1316  ;  20,  297  and  1186  ;  Dehn,  Zeit.  d.  Ver. 
15,  562 ;  Bayman,  Bl.  [2]  47,  668 ;  Tanret,  Bl. 
49,  20 ;  Thorpe  a.  Miller,  0.  /.  1892.  8). 

Properties. — Bhamnose  forms  fine  crystals, 
which  have  a  sweet  taste,  and  a  composition 
corresponding  to  the  formula  Ofitfi^.B.fi;  by 
careful  drying  it  loses  water  and  then  melts 
at  90°-110°  (Websky,  B.  18,  1318  ;  Hirsohwald, 

A.  196,  330).  It  is  easily  soluble  water,  and  its 
solutions  are  dextrorotatory,  [o]d  =  +  9°.  Freshly- 
prepared  solutions  show  bi-rotation  (Sohnelle  a. 
ToUens,  A.  271,  61).  In  alcohoUo  solutions  the 
optical  activity  decreases  as  the  proportion  of 
alcohol  to  water  increases,  until  the  solution  be- 
comes IcBvorotatory  (Bayman  a.  Kruis,  0.0. 1888. 
6).  It  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  1  c.o.  being 
reduced  by  0-0052-0-0055  g.rhamnose  (K  =  91-96) 
(Bayman  a.  Kruis,  Z.c.).  Its  solution  does  not 
ferment  with  yeast. 

Action  of  adds.  Boiled  with  moderately 
strong  acids  furfural  is  evolved  (Maquenne,  0.  B. 
109,  603).  Concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  a  nitrate. 

.  Oxidation. — Nitric  acid  oxidises  rhamnose 
to  tri-oxy-glutaric  acid  (WiU  a.  Peters,  B.  22, 
1697).  MaUn  {A.  145,  197)  obtained  an  acid 
CjHjjOj.  Bromine  water  oxidises  it  to  rham- 
nonio  acid  CsHijOj,  which  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  the  lactone  OaH,„Os.  m.p.  148°  (WiU  a. 
Peters,  ^.  21,  1813;  Bayman,  B.  21,  2046). 
With  bromine  and  silver  oxide  it  is  oxidised  to 
acetaldehyde  and  acetic  acid  (Herrig,  Chem.  Zeit. 
1887,  Bep.  145  ;  M.  8,  227). 

Beduction. — Sodium-amalgam  reduces  rham- 
nose to  rhamnitol  CH3(0H.OH)4.CH2OH,  which 
crystaUises  from  alcohol  or  acetone  in  triclinio 
prisms,  m.p.  121°,  and  has  a  sweet  taste  (Fischer 
a.  Piloty,  B.  23,  3102). 

Compounds. — With  phenylhydrazine  rham- 
nose yields  a  hydrazide  GsB^fiiiUfiOn'S.^,  m.p. 
159°,  and  an  osazone  0,„'KJ(fl3<  ™-P- 180°  (WUl, 

B.  20, 1186;  Fischer  a.Tafel,  B.  20, 1089, 1091  a. 
2566).  With  aniline  it  forms  a  compound 
OsHijO^NOoHj,  m.p.  118°  (Bayman  a.  Kruis,  l.c.). 
With  ammonia  and  ethylaceto-aoetate  it  forms 
rhamnodiasine  CisHjjOjNj,  m.p.  186°  (Bayman  a. 
Ohodoiinsky,  B.  22,  304  and  3247).     , 

Bhamnose  combines  with  hydrocyanic  acid  to 
produce  rhamnonamide.  The  lactone  CjHuOj 
crystaUises  in  needles,  melting-point  168° ;  this 
is  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  to 
normal  heptoio  acid  (Fischer  a.  Tafel,  B.  21, 
1657  a.  2173).  Bhamnose  hexoio  acid  lactone 
is  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to  a  sugar 
(Fischer,  B.  22,  2204 ;  Fischer  a.  Tafel,  B.  23, 
8102).  Sodium  rhamnose  CjH,jO,Na2  is  pre- 
cipitated by  adding  sodium  ethylate  to  an  adoo- 
Jiolio  golation   of  rhamnose   (Liebermann   a. 


Hamburger,  B.  12, 1186).  With  benzoyl  chloride 
tri-  and  tetra-  rhamno-benzoates  are  formed; 
with  acetic  anhydride  rhamno-tetraoetate  (Bay- 
man,  B.  [2]  47,  668).  From  thermo-chemioal 
considerations  rhamnose  appears  to  be  methyl, 
xylose  (Stohmann  a.Langbein,  J.pr.  [2]  45, 305). 

Pucose  OjHijOs  is  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis 
otftictis.  The  sugar  forms  microscopic  needles. 
Its  solution  has  a  sweet  taste  and  is  IsBvorotatory, 
Wd  =  —77°-  With  phenyl-hydrazine  it  forms  a 
hydrazide,  melting-point  170°,  and  an  osazone, 
melting-point  159°  (Bieler  a.  ToUens,  A.  258, 
110 ;  Gunther  a.  ToUens,  B.  23,  2585).  Fucose 
appears  to  be  methyl-arabinosa  (Stohmann  a. 
Langbein,  l.c,). 

Dextrose,  d-ghioose,  glucose,  starch-,  com-, 
grape-,  honey-,  diabetic-sugar.  (Ger.  Krilm- 
melzucher,  Traubensucker ;  Fr.  Siicre  de  raisin.) 
CsH,jO<,  and  G^,fi^  +  Rfi. 

Occurrence. — Dextrose  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  usually 
accompanied  by  liEvulose  and  cane  sugar.  The 
most  important  sources  are  honey,  most  fruits, 
the  sap  of  plants,  seeds.  It  occurs  in  the  animal 
kingdom  in  the  liver,  blood,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  in  diabetic  urine  (S.  Sachsse, 
Die  Oh.  wnd  Phys.  der  Farbst.  Kohlenhydrate 
w.  Protein  subst.,  Leipzig,  1877 ;  F.  Mack,  J, 
1869,  892 ;  Girard,  B.  17,  17c ;  Neubauer,  Fr. 

12,  39  ;  Gorup-Besanez,  B.  4,  906 ;  Petit.  B.  6, 
1313;  V.  Schneider,  A.  162,  235;  Beport  on 
Sorghum  and  Cornstalks,  Dep.  of  Agr.,  Beport 
No.  35,  Washington,  1881 ;  Hermann  a.  ToUena, 
A.  280,  50;  Vogel,  B.  15,  2271;  Fischer  a. 
Bodecke,  A.  117,  111 ;  De  Bary,  Hoppe-Seyler'a 
Medic.  Ch.  Unt.  p.  72;  Hoppe-Seyler,  Eandb. 
d.  phys.  Ch.  Ana.,  1883,  301  ;  Klason,  B. 
19,  2541;  Wehmer,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Gottingen, 
1886, 40 ;  O'SuUivan,  O.  J.  1886, 58 ;  Wehmer  a. 
ToUens,  B.  19,  707  ;  Seegen  a.  Kratzschmer,  Pf. 
22,  206 ;  Kiitz,  Pf.  24,  52 ;  Boussingault,  0.  E, 
91,  639  ;  J.  Sieben,  B.  C.  1885. 134  ;  Hermann  a. 
ToUens,  A.  230,  50 ;   Miiller,   Ann.  Agronom. 

13,  88  ;  Seegen,  Pf.  37,  848  ;  39,  121 ;  40,  48  ; 
Guisinier,  0.  0.  1886,  614;  H.  Thorns,  B.  21, 
1916a;  Beali,  O.  17,  325;  Maquenne,  .i.  Ch. 
[6]  17, 495). 

Formation. — ^By  the  action  of  acids  and  fer- 
ments on  the  following  glucosides  :  amygdalin 
(Schmidt,  A.  119,  92 ;  Hesse,  l.c.,  176,  112) ; 
popnlin  {v.  Lippmann,  B.  12, 1648  6) ;  ruberythrio 
acid  (Liebermann  a.  Bergami,  B.  20,  2247)  ; 
salicin  (Schmidt,  A.  119,  97 ;  Hesse,  l.c.,  176, 
112) ;  lupinin  (B.  11, 2200  6) ;  hesperidin  (Tanret, 
Bl.  49,  20);  phlorizin  (Bennie,  0.  J.  1887,  636). 
Other  glucosides  yield  dextrorotatory,  reducing, 
fermentable,  and  crystallisable  sugars,  but  there 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  with  certainty 
that  they  are  dextrose.  These  are :  tesouUn 
(Eochleder  a.  Sohwarz,  A.  87,  186;  Zwenger, 
i.c.,  90,  76);  arbutis  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Grabowski, 
Ar.  Ph.  141,  329) ;  coniferin  (Tiemann  a.  Har- 
mann,  B.  7,  608). 

By  the  action  of  dilute  acids  the  foUowing 
carbohydrates  yield  dextrose,  alone  or  with  other 
glucoses.  Some  of  them  are  also  hydrolysed  to 
dextrose  by  ferments : 

a-  and  0-  amylan  yield  dextrose. 

Cellulose  yields  dextrose  (Flechsig,  H.  1, 623 ; 
Lindsay  a.  ToUens,  A.  267,  370). 

Glycogen  yields  dextrosa. 
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Lichenin  yields  dextrose. 

Tunicin  „ 

Staroh  „ 

Dextrin  „ 

Maltose  „ 

Lactose  yields  dextrose  and  galactose. 

Cane  sugar  yields  dextrose  and  Isevulose. 

Baffinose  yields  dextrose,  IsTulose,  and 
galactose. 

Prepa/ration. — Dextrose  can  be  prepared  from 
any  of  the  substances  above  mentioned,  but  it  is 
in  many  oases  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  any  quan- 
tity in  the  pure  state.  Starch  and  sucrose  are 
the  bodies  usually  employed,  and  we  find  that 
lactose  can  also  be  used  with  advantage. 

(a)  A  white  saccharum  (the  commercial 
glucose  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  on  starch) 
with  an  optical  activity  approaching  that  of 
dextrose  is  selected.  This  is  scraped  as  fine  as 
possible,  and  treated  with  boiling  ethyl  alcohol 
S.G.  '820.  On  cooling,  the  clear  saturated  solu- 
tion is  separated  from  the  undissolved  syrup  and 
a  little  previously  prepared  dextrose  added  to  it. 
Crystallisation  soon  begins  and  continues  for 
some  time ;  a  crop  of  fairly  pure  dextrose  is  thus 
obtained.  Further  purification  can  be  effected 
by  melting  the  crystals  in  8-10  p.c.  boiling 
water  and  adding  dry  boiling  methyl  alcohol 
until  a  slight  cloud  is  produced.  Anhydrous 
dextrose  in  a  state  of  great  purity  separates 
abundantly  from  this  solution.  Or  the  saccharum 
is  melted  in  5  or  6  p.c.  water,  allowed  to  crystal- 
lise, the  crystals  pressed  and  further  purified  by 
treatment  with  methyl  alcohol  as  described. 

(2))  A  25  p.c.  aqueous  solution  of  crystallised 
sucrose  is  taken  and  heated  to  50°-55°  and  2-3 
p.c.  pressed  brewers'  yeast  stirred  in  (Tompson, 
E.  P.  8686, 1884),  the  temperature  is  maintained 
for  2-3  hours,  when  the  sucrose  is  completely 
inverted-r-that  is,  con\erted  into  dextrose  and 
leevulose. .  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  in 
a  vacuum  to  a  syrup,  S.G.  1'5  or  thereabouts. 
On  standing  for  a  short  time  this  solidifies  to 
a  crystalline  mass  ;  it  is  washed  with  cold  alco- 
hol, S.G.  -830,  and  the  residue  dissolved  to 
saturation  in  alcohol  of  the  same  strength. 
Dextrose  soon  begins  to  crystallise  out ;  the 
crystals  can  be  further  purified  by  dissolving  in 
methyl  alcohol  and  recrystallisation. 

Sucrose  may  also  be  inverted  by  digestion 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  separated  by  baryta 
water,  and  the  filtrate  from  the  barium  sulphate 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  treated  in  the  way  men- 
tioned. Inversion  by  yeast  yields  the  best  result. 
Soxhlet  (/.  pr.  [2]  21,  242)  recommends  that  in- 
version be  effected  by  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid. 
480  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  are  mixed 
with  12  litres  of  alcohol,  S.G.  '810,  in  a  glass 
vessel,  the  mixture  heated  45°-50°,  4  kilos, 
powdered  sucrose  stirred  in,  and  the  whole  main- 
tained at  that  temperature  for  two  hours.  When 
cool  a  little  previously  prepared  anhydrous  dex- 
trose is  added,  and  in  a  few  days  there  is  an 
abundant  crystallisation  of  dextrose.  This  can 
be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  methyl  alco- 
hol. Should  any  colour  be  developed,  the  aqueous 
solution  is  treated  with  animal  charcoal  and 
again  concentrated  in  a  vacuum.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  better  to  begin  again,  for  if 
proper  care  be  taken  no  colour  need  be  produced. 

Au    aqueous    solution    containing    25  p.c. 


lactose  and  3  p.o'.  snlphnrio  acid  is  digested  Id 
a  water-bath  for  three  hours,  care  being  taken 
by  continued  agitation  that  no  colour  is  de- 
veloped, the  sulphuric  acid  is  separated  by  baryta 
water,  and  the  filtrate  concentrated  to  a  syrup 
containing  76-80  p.c.  solid  matter.  On  standing 
this  solidifies,  and  after  a  few  days  is  treated 
with  boiling  methyl  alcohol ;  this  dissolves  out 
the  dextrose,  leaving  the  galactose  undissolved ; 
the  former  soon  crystallises  from  the  saturated 
methyl  alcohol.  A  recrystallisation  yields  the 
pure  body  in  moderately  large,  well-defined 
crystals. 

Hydrous  dextrose  CjH,20b.H20  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  of  the  above  preparations  by 
dissolving  in  12  to  20  p.c.  water,  and  allowing  to 
crystallise.  If  honey  is  used  as  a  source  of  dex- 
trose, any  sucrose  it  may  contain  should  be 
inverted  by  yeast  or  acids,  and  the  residue  ob- 
tained by  evaporation  crystallised  from  methyl 
alcohol  as  in  the  case  of  inverted  sucrose.  A 
pure  product  may  be  obtained  in  a  few  crystal- 
Usatious. 

Formula  and  synthesis.  See  first  part  on  the 
sugars  generally. 

Properties. — Dextrose  crystallises  out  of  93- 
95  p.c.  ethyl  or  methyl  alcohol  in  the  anhydrous 
state.  Anhydrous  crystals  may  also  be  obtained 
by  special  treatment  from  concentrated  aqueous 
solutions  at  30°-35°.  As  a  rule  aqueous  solutions 
deposit  crystals  containing  one  molecule  of 
water  of  crystallisation.  Anhydrous  dextrose 
crystallises  in  rhombic,  hemihedrio  forms ;  the 
axial  relationship  is  a:6:c  =  0'704:1: '335.  Hy- 
drated  dextrose  forms  hemimorphous  crys- 
tals; the  elements  are  a:&:c  =  l'7350:l:l'9080, 
,8  =  97°  59'  (P.  Becke,  M.  10,  231).  Well-defined 
crystals  of  both  varieties  are  difficult  to  obtain ; 
usually  the  first  separates  as  a  powder  and  the 
second  in  cauliflower-like  masses ;  both  dissolve 
easily  in  water,  the  first  with  evolution  of  heat. 
Hydrated  dextrose  dissolves  easily  in  strong 
ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol,  but  the  anhydrous 
sugar  is  almost  insoluble  in  them.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  ether  and  hydrocarbons,  slightly 
soluble  in  aniline,  acetic  acid,  and  acetic  ether. 
Hydrated  dextrose  easily  loses  its  molecule  of 
water  of  crystallisation  when  exposed  in  a 
vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  heated 
gently.  The  anhydrous  sugar  melts  at  144°- 
146°  (Hesse,  A.  Oh.  176, 106) ;  its  specific  gravity 
is,  according  to  Guirin-Varry  a.  Eeintz,  1'386 ; 
according  to  Bodeckef,  1*5384  (v.  Lippmann, 
Z^uikerarten,  p.  12).  Dextrose  is  not  so  sweet 
as  cane  sugar.  Behr  (B.  15, 1106)  finds  it  I  as 
sweet,  and  T.  Schmidt  {B.  C.  1887,  405)  that 
1'53  pts.  qf  dextrose  are  as  sweet  as  1  part  of 
cane  sugar.  An  aqueous  solution  of  10  g. 
dry  dextrose  in  100  c.c.  of  solution  at  17'5°  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1'0381  (water  at  17'5  =  1) 
(Salomon,  B.  14,  2710).  This  is  fairly  accurate. 
K  =  100.  Its  solutions  rotate  the  plane  of  polar- 
isation of  a  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  right. 
According  to  Hesse  a.  ToUens  {B.  17,  2234),  the 
amount  of  rotation  for  the  D  line  is  expressed  by 
the  formula  [a]D  =  52'5  +  '018796P-K'00051683P» 
for  anhydrous  dextrose,  and 
[o]„  =  47'73  +  '015534P  -h  ■0003883P"  for  hydrated 
dextrose,  in  which  P  is  the  percentage  of  the  two 
varieties  respectively  in  solution.  In  solutions 
containing  10  p.o.  dry  sugar  and  thereabouts,  th« 
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factors  [a]„  =  62'7  and  [a]j  =  S8-3  are  sufficiently 
accurate,  but  probably  a  shade  too  low.  These 
values  are  not  materially  affected  by  the  tem- 
perature. The  presence  of  some  inactive  bodies 
in  the  solution  appears  to  have  some  effect 
(Pribram;  M.  9,  395);  bodies  such  as  potash, 
Boda,  lime,  &o.,  which  act  on  dextrose  reduce  its 
optical  activity ;  other  bodies,  such  as  urea, 
do  not  alter  it  (N.  Wender,  JB.24, 2200).  Freshly- 
prepared  solutions  have  a  greater  optical  activity 
than  those  which  have  stood  a  few  hours.  F. 
tJrech  (S.  17, 1547)  has  observed  a  rotation  2-19 
times  greater  than  the  constant  value.  Parous  a. 
ToUens  (A.  257,  160)  observed  an  angle  of 
[o]d  =  105-16  in  a  10  p.c.  solution  5|  min.  after 
commencing  solution.  This  phenomenon  is  called 
bi-rotation ;  the  optical  activity  quickly  falls,  and 
the  constant  value  is  reached  in  about  siz  hours 
in  the  cold  and  immediately  on  boiling.  The 
bi-rotation  is  also  immediately  destroyed  by  po- 
tash (O'Sullivan  a.  Tompson,  0.  J.  1890,  920), 
or  ammonia  (Schulze  a.  Tollens,  A.  271,  49). 
Dextrose  when  produced  by  the  inversion  of  cane 
sugar  at  a  low  temperature  is  set  fre&  in  the  bi- 
rotatory  state  (O'SuUivan  a.  Tompson,  l.c.). 
Only  crystallised  dextrose  exhibits  this  pheno- 
menon ;  fused  dextrose  does  not  show  it  (Hesse, 
A.  176, 113).  A  solution  of  dextrose  in  strong 
alcohol  retains  its  bi-rotation  (?)  The  dispersive 
power  of  dextrose  solution  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  quartz  (Hoppe-Seyler,  Fr.  3, 1866, 412). 
The  ratio  between  the  specific  rotatory  power  for 
the  C  and  D  lines  respectively  is  1:1*258  (Grim- 
bert,  J.  Ph.  [5]  16,  295  and  345).  The  heat  of 
combustion  of  dextrose  is  +  677-2  cal.,  and  the 
heat  of  formation  -l-SPO-S  cal.  (Berthelot  a. 
Becoura,  C.  B.  104, 1571). 

Action  of  heat.  When  the  dry  sugar  is 
heated  to  170°,  a  molecule  of  water  is  eliminated 
and  dextrosan  CgHigOg  is  produced,  which  may 
be  reconverted  into  dextrose  by  the  action  of 
water  and  dilute  acids.  If  the  temperature  is 
raised  to  200°,  gas,  water,  and  volatile  acids  are 
giyen  off,  and  if  the  heating  be  continued  with- 
out raising  the  temperature,  a  brownish  black 
mass  is  finally  left.  This  substance  is  soluble 
in  water  and  constitutes  the  co^uring  matter 
(caramel)  used  in  beer,  wine,  cooking,  &o. 
Should  the  temperature  be  raised,  carbon  mon- 
oxide, dioxide,  and  methane  are  evolved,  and 
aldehyde,  furfural,  acetone,  metacetone,  pro- 
pionic, acetic,  and  formic  acids  distil  over,  and 
a  black  carbonaceous  mass  is  left.  If  the  hy- 
drate be  heated  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
closed  tube  a  fluid  is  obtained  which  absorbs 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  (?)  from  the  air  (Th'^nard, 
C.iJ.  52,  795). 

Action  of  acids.  Dextrose  is  dissolved  by 
(strong  sulphuric  acid  without  blackening,  dex- 
trose-sulphuric acid  being  formed  (Pdligot,  ^.  Ch. 
[2]  67,  170) ;  from  this  solution  alcohol  preci- 
pitates a  compound  of  diglucose  with  alcohol 
(MusculuB  a.  Meyer,  B.  14,  850).  Similar  com- 
pounds are  produced  by  the  action  of  chloro- 
Bulphonio  acid  (Clagsson,  J.  pr.  [2]  20, 1).  A 
mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  converts 
dextrose  into  a  nitro-  compound  (Carey  Lea,  Bl. 
[2]  10,  415).  Dextrose,  phosphoric  acid  is  said 
to  exist  (Amato,  B.  4,  413),  Several  acetyl  de- 
rivatives have  been  described.  Dextrose  di- 
acetate  C,H,,Of (C,E,0^2  and  dextrose  ttiiveetat? 


05Hi,0a(C2H30,),  are  amorphous,  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol  and  ether  (Schiitzenberger  a. 
Naudin,  Bl.  [2]  12,  107,  204;  Liebermann  a. 
Hermann,  B.  11,  1619 ;  Herzfeld,  B.  13,  265). 
Dextrose  pentaeetate  C|jH,0(02Hs02)5  is  prepared 
by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  and  zinc 
chloride  on  dextrose,  m.p.  111-112  (Erwig  a. 
Koenigs,  B.  22,  1464,  2207).  Didextrose  octo- 
acetate  0,jH,40j(C2Hs02)j  is  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tion of  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate 
on  dextrose,  m.p.  134  (Herzfeld  a.  Erwig 
a.  Koenigs,  Z.c.).  Dextrose-monochlorhydrini- 
tetracetate  is  formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl 
chloride  on  dextrose  (Culley,  C.  B.  70,  401). 
Tri-,  tetra-,  and  penta-benzyl  (CsH,(0,H50)50j) 
dextroses  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  benzoic' 
chloride  and  potash  on  dextrose  (Skraup,  M. 
10,  389 ;  Kueny,  H.  14,  330 ;  Panormoff,  /.  B.^ 
23,  375).  Compounds  of  dextrose  with  other 
OTganio  acids  have  been  prepared  (Berthelot, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  54, 74 ;  Gm.-K.  7, 764 ;  v.  Lippmann,' 
Zuckerarten,  p.  40;  Baumann,  B.  19,  3218; 
CoUey,  0.  B.  76,  436).  If  dextrose  is  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  solution  gradually  increases  for  some  time, 
apparently  from  the  fixation  of  the  elements  of 
water.  On  continued  boiling  the  solutions  be- 
come coloured,  brown  humus  substances,  aceto- 
propionic  and  formic  acids,  are  produced  (Ma- 
laguti,  A.  Ch.  [2]  59,  407 ;  Tollens  a.  Grote,  A. 
175, 181 ;  206, 207 ;  Wohl,  B.  23, 2084).  Dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  produces  similar  residts,  but 
more  rapidly.  Gummy  bodies  are  also  produced 
(Grlmaux  a.  Lef^vre,  C.  B.  103, 146).  See  also 
Conrad  a.  Guthzeit  (B.  18,  439 ;  19,  2569)  and 
Wehmer  a.  Tollens  (B.  19,  707). 

Action  of  alkaUs.  Alkalis  give  a  brownish 
colour  with  dextrose  solution,  quickly  on  heat- 
ing, slower  in  the  cold,  with  production  of 
acetal,  acetone,  and  lactic,  acetic,  and  formic 
acids.  Other  bodies  of  unknown  composition  are 
also  formed,  sfich  as  glucinic,  saccharumic  and 
Xaponic  acids.  When  potash  is  used  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed. With  calcium  hydroxide,  saccharin  or 
calcium  saccharinate  is  also  produced ;  this  is 
not  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  potash 
(Emmerling  a.  Loge,  B.  14,  1005 ;  16,  838 ; 
Henry,  B.  14,  2272 ;  Breuer  a.  Zincke,  B.  13, 
638 ;  Boohleder  a.  Kawalier,  J.  pr.  94,  403 ; 
Hoppe-Seyler,  B.  4,  346 ;  Kiliani,  B.  15,  700 ; 
Nencki  a.  Sieber,  J.  pr.  [2]  24,  498 ;  P61igot, 
A.  Ch.  30,  75  ;  Mulder,  A.  Ch.  36,  260;  Beich- 
ardt,  Z.  1870.  404;  v.  Lippmann,  Zuckerarten, 
p.  22 ;  P61igot,  B.  13,  196 ;  Soheibler,  B.  13, 
212 ;  Kiliani,  B.  15,  701 ;  Cuisinier,  v.  Dipp- 
mann,  Zuckerarten,  p.  25;  Scheibler,  B.  16, 
2434).  ThSnard  (C.  B.  52,  444)  obtained 
bitter  bodies  containing  10-19  p.o.  nitrogen,  by 
acting  on  dextrose  with  ammonia ;  they  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  resemble  certain  nitro- 
genous humio  acids.  Tanret  {Bl.  [2]  44,  102) 
obtained  two  volatile  bases :  o-glucosine  CuHgNj 
b.p.  186°  and  )3-gluoosine  0,H,„02  b.p.  160°,  by 
heating  dextrose  with  strong  ammonia.  Heated 
with  aniline,  dextrose  anilide  is  produced  (SohifC, 
A.  140, 123 ;  Sorokin,  B.  19,  298). 

Beduction. — Nascent  hydrogen  reduces  dex- 
trose in  alkaline  solutions  to  maimitol,  but  not 
in  neutral  or  acid  solutions  (Linnemann,  A.  123, 
136;  Dewar,  Z.  1870.  413 ;  Bouchardat,  Bl.  [2] 
16, 38 ;  Krusemaou,  B.  9, 1465).  louder  iin}  most 
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favouTable  Oonditions  the  yield  does  not  exceed 
10  p.o.  If  the  reduction  be  carried  on  at  a  high 
temperature  other  fatty  alcohols  are  formed. 
Heunier  (C.  B.  Ill,  49)  obtained  sorbitol  by  re- 
ducing deztroBe  with  sodium-amalgam. 

Oxidation. — Gluconic  acid  CjHijO,  is  pro- 
duced by  oxidising  dextrose  with  mercuric  oxide 
(Heffter,  B.  22,  1049 ;  Herzfeld,  A.  245,  27)  or 
with  chlorine  or  bromine  and  subsequent  treat- 
ment with  silver  oxide  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Haber- 
mann,  A.  155,  122 ;  156,  253  ;  Kiliani,  A.  205, 
182;  Kiliani  a.  Eleeman,  B.  17,  1298;  Herz- 
feld, A.  220,  335,  858),  or  by  the  action  of  Bac- 
terium aceti  (Brown,  C.  /.  1886. 179  ;  Boutroux, 
C  22.  1880.  236).  Oxygen  has  no  action  on 
dextrose  in  neutral  or  acid  solutions,  but  it  is 
absorbed  by  alkaline  solutions.  Ozone  oxidises 
dextrose  to  saccharic  and  formic  acids  (Benard, 
A.  C.  5,  17,  289).  Platinum  black  acts  simi- 
larly {Loew,  B.  23,  865).  Nitric  acid  oxidises 
dextrose  to  saccharic  acid  C^HigOg,  and  finally 
to  oxalic,  formic,  and  carbonic  acids   (Liebig, 

A.  113,  1 ;  Heiiltz,  P.  51,  183 ;  Hornemann, 
J.  pr.  89,  304 ;  Kiliani,  A.  205,  172 ;  Gu^rin- 
Varry,  A.  8,  31 ;  Sohst  a.  Tollens,  Z.  11,  99). 
Iodine  when  acting  on  alkaline  solutions  of  dex- 
trose yields  a  little  iodoform  (Lieben,  A.  Suppl. 
1,  228 ;  Hermann  a.  Tollens,  B.  18,  1335  ; 
Millon,  0.  R.  21,  828).  AlkaUne  solutions  of 
many  metallic  oxides  oxidise  dextrose,  in  some 
cases  being  reduced  to  the  metal,  in  others  to 
lower  oxides.  Potassium  ferrocyanide,  potas- 
sium permanganate,  indigo,  picric  acid,  litmus, 
&c.,  oxidise  dextrose  also.  The  chief  products 
are  formic,  oxalic,  glycollic,  and  carbonic  acids. 
Some  of  these  reactions  are  employed  for  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  dextrose  (ToUens,  B. 
16,  921 ;  Herzfeld,  Zeitschr.  d.  7er.  d.  BUbm- 
giicker-Ind.  37,  387  ;  Habermann  a.  Honig,  B. 
15,  2624  ;  Worm-Muller  a.  Hagen,  Pf.  22,  325  ; 

B.  13,  2096  a.  2442;  Herzfeld  a.  Bruhns, 
Zeitschr.  d.  Ver.  d.  BUbemucker'-Ind.  36,  110 ; 
Eeiohjrdt,  A.  127,  297 ;  Pelsko,  A.  149,  356 ; 
Beyer,  A.  131,  853  ;  Glaus,  A.  147, 115  ;  Smolka,' 
B.  20,  167 ;  M.  8, 1). 

Fermentation.—  Vndier  the  influence  of 
various  species  of  saccharomyces  and  other  or- 
ganisms, dextrose  ferments,  yielding  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide  as  the  chief  products,  glycerol, 
succinic  acid,  and  small  quantities  of  other 
bodies  are  formed  at  the  same  time.  Bacteria 
decompose  dextrose  in  other  ways,  one  yielding 
chiefly  lactic  acid,  another  butyric,  another  cel- 
lulose, &o.  {v.  f  ebuentation). 

Compounds  with  acids  (v.  Action  of  acids). 

Compounds  with  bases.  Potassium  and 
Bodium  dextrose  GjHuKOj  and  C^HjiNaOs  are 
prepared  by  adding  potassium  or  sodium 
ethylate  to  a  solution  o(  dextrose  in  strong  alco- 
hol. A  white,  bulky  precipitate  is  obtained, 
which  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  decomposed  by 
water  {Honig  a.  Kosenfeld,  B.  10, 871 ;  Franchi- 
mont,  B.  10,  994).  The  compounds  with  the 
alkaline  earths  are  differently  constituted,  being 
apparently  a  combination  of  the  sugar  and  base. 
They  are  formed  by  mixing  alcoholic  solutions 
of  the  base  and  sugar,  or  by  precipitating 
their  mixed  aqueous  solutions  with  alcohol. 
Lime  forms  G^HuOj.OaO.HjO,  0„H,jO„.GaO, 
2G8H„0,.8CaO.H,0,  2C.H,jO,-3Ga0.2HjO, 

<(C,Hj,0,.3CaQ,  mi    aimilar   compounds  are 


formed  with  baryta,  strontia,  and  magnesia. 
Neither  lead  acetate  nor  subacetate  precipitate 
aqueous  dextrose  solutions,  but  lead  oxide  yields 
compounds  similar  to  those  with  lime  &o. 
(Brendeohe,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  29,  84 ;  v.  Lippmann, 
Zuckerarten,  p.  45;  P^ligot,  /.  pr.  15,  105; 
Franchimont,  B.  12,  1939).  Alkaline  dextrose, 
solutions  dissolve  copper  hydroxide,  and  from 
these  solutions  soda  or  potash  in  proper  propor- 
tions precipitates  compounds  of  copper  oxide  and 
dextrose  of  varying  composition  (Guignet,  0.  B. 
109,  528  ;  Worm-Miiller  a.  Hagen,  Pf.  22,  325 ; 
Fileti,  B.  8,  441 ;  Salkowski,  B.  12,  704).  The 
compound  CjHj2Os.2ZnO.3H2O  is  formed  by  add- 
ing an  alcoholic  solution  of  dextrose  to  an  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  zinc  oxide  (A.  C.  Chapman, 
C.  J.  1889.  576).  Dextrose  forms  amorphous 
compounds  with  nickel,  chromium,  and  iron, 
oxides  (Chapman,  C.  J.  1891.  323). 

Compounds  with  metallic  salts.  Dextrose, 
forms  well-deflned  crystalline  compounds  with 
Bodium  chloride  and  bromide ;  their  formulas 
are  2CsH12OB.NaOl.H2O,  which  crystallises  from 
diabetic  urine,  C,H,20e.NaCl,  0,H,20e.2NaCl, 
2C„H,20j.NaBr  (Pasteur,  4.  Ch.  [8]  81,  92 ;  Erd- 
maun  a.  Lehmann,  J.  pr.  13,  111 ;  v.  Lipp- 
mann, Zuckerax-ten,  p.  45 ;  Stadeler,  O.  C.  1854, 
930;  Honig  a.  Bosenf  eld,  B.  10, 872 ;  Stenhouse, 
A.  129,  286). 

Compounds  with  cyanogen.  By  digesting 
an  aqueous  solution  of  dextrose  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  solution,  the  following  reaction  takes 
place  :  CsHijOj  +  HON  +  2H2O  =  CjHisOjNHi 
(Kiliani,£.  19, 767).  To  prepare  this  compound 
Kiliani  gives  the  following  directions :  100  g.- 
crystalline  dextrose  are  dissolved  in  30  g.  water, 
and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  60  p.c.  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  added  and  digested  for  six  days 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  after  twenty -four 
hours'  further  digestion  at  85°C.  all  smeU  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  had  disappeared,  and  the  liquid 
smelt  of  ammonia.  The  ammonium  salt  thus 
obtained  is  converted  into  a  barium  one  by  boil- 
ing with  baryta,  and  the  free  acid  obtained  by 
removal  of  the  barium  by  sulphuric  acid.' 
Fischer  {A.  270,  64)  dissolves  5  kilos,  dextrose  in 
25  litres  3  p.^  hydrogen  cyanide  solution,  adds 
10  c.c.  ammonia  solution,  and  digests  the  solu- 
tion at  25°C.  for  six  days,  boils  with  baryta 
(6-7  kilos.)  dissolved  in  water  (20  litres)  until  all 
the  ammonia  is  expelled,  the  hot  liquid 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  boiled  to 
expel  hydrogen  cyanide,  neutralised  with  baryta, 
and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  concentrated.  This' 
syrup  contains  the  lactones  of  s-heptonic  acid 
and  i3-heptonio  acid.  After  standing  some  weeks 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  o-lactone  will  have  crys- 
tallised out ;  the  mass  is  triturated  with  alcohol 
of  80  p.c. ;  the  filtrate  yields  a  further  crop  of 
a-lactone,  and  the  mother-liquor  contains  the 
;3-lactone.  This  may  be  obtained  by  neutralising 
with  brucine ;  the  brucine  3-heptouate  crystallises 
out,  and  is  purified  by  recrystaUisation ;  the 
brucine  may  be  separated  by  precipitation  with 
baryta,  and  the  barium  salt  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

o-Glucohepto-laotone  forms  rhombic  crystals 
readUy  soluble  in  water,  and  has  [o]d=  —  55-3  ; 
boiled  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  it  yields 
a  heptolactone,  b.p.  216°-230°  at  717  mm.,  with 
partial  decomposition.    Abont  an  e^ual  quantity 
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0<  normal  heptoio  aoid  is  also  produced  (Kiliani, 
B.  19, 1128).  By  digestion  with  uitrio  aoid  S.G. 
1-2  at  40°  for  21  hours,  o-gluooheptoio  aoid  is 
oxidised  to  normal  penta-oxy-pimelio  aoid 
(Kiliani,  JB.  19,  1916) ;  this  melts  at  143°,  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  difSoultly  in  aloohol, 
and  soluble  in  ether.  o-Gluoo-heptonio  aoid  yields 
a  hydrazide  C,H„O,NjHj0sH5  m.p.  171°-179° 
(Fischer,  B.  22,  2732). 

j3-Gluoo-heptonio  lactone  crystallises  in  deli- 
cate needles,  m.p.  151°-152°,  reduces  Fehling's 
solution,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  its  sp. 
rot.  poweJ  is  [o]d2o°=  —  67'7°-  Its  phenylhydra- 
zide  C,H„0,N.^^h  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
yellowish  leaflets,  and  melts  at  150°-152°. 
Heated  with  pyridine  (4  lactone,  4  pyridine,  and 
20  water)  in  a  sealed  tube  for  three  hours  it  is 
converted  into  the  a-  aoid. 

Sy&razme  compounds.  A  concentrated 
solution  of  dextrose  yields,  withphenylhydrazine, 
dextrose  phenylhydrazine  O^^^^fi^ ;  this  forms 
fine  crystals,  melting  at  144°-145°-  When  heated 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  phenylhydrazine, 
hydrochloride,  and  sodium  acetate  on  the  water- 
bath,  yellow  crystals  of  phenylgluoosazone 
OisH^NjO,  are  formed  (Fischer,  B.  20,  824). 
Phenylgluoosazone  can  be  prepared  by  heating 
on  the  water-  bath  1  pt.  dextrose,  2  pts.  phenyl- 
hydrazine  hydrochloride,  3  pts.  sodium  acetate, 
and  20  pts.  water ;  after  10- 15  minutes'  heating 
the  separation  of  osazone  commences,  and  after 
1^  hours  the  precipitate  amounts  to  about  85-90 
p.o.  of  the  weight  of  dextrose  taken.  It  is  purified 
byreorystaUisation  from  alcohol.  Another  method 
which  gives  satisfactory  results  is  to  heat  a  mix- 
tare  containing  1  g.  sugar  in  100  c.c.  water 
and  5  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  in  1  litre 
400  g.  phenylhydrazine  and  400  g.  glacial 
acetic  acid.  According  to  Maquenne's  (C.  B. 
112,  799)  numbers,  the  yield  is  low,  but  by  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  sugar  solution  and 
keeping  up  the  quantity  bf  the  phenylhydrazine 
acetate  solution  in  proportion,  it  is  materially 
increased.  It  is  insoluble  in  water ;  not  very 
soluble  in  cold,  but  fairly  easily  in  boiling 
alcohol.  It  melts  at  204°-205°  with  decomposi- 
tion, and  so  in  m.p,  determinations  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  heating  be  done  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  and  is 
Iffivorotatory  (Fischer,  B.  17,  579).  It  dis- 
solves in  cold  fuming  hydrochloric  aoid,  with 
a  dark-red  colouration,  the  osazone  group 
O^^SSi^.O-.C-M.^C^B.^  being  thereby  dbnverted 
into  the  group  .CO.CO.  This  reaction  is  common 
to  all  the  osazones  of  the  sugars,  and  Fischer 
(B,  21,  2631)  has  called  the  compounds  thus  ob- 
tained -osones.  Dextrosone  reduces  Fehling's 
solution  on  boiling,  and  does  not  ferment  with 
yeast ;  with  phenylhydrazine  acetate  it  again 
yields  phenylglucosazone.  The  osazone  is  re- 
duced by  zinc  and  acetic  aoidtoiso-gluoosamine, 
which  yields  lavulose  by  treatment  with  nitrous 
acid  (Fischer,  B.  19,  1920;  20,  2569).  The 
osone  yields  compounds  with  methyl  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  ortho-diamines  (Fischer,  B.  22, 
87).  By  proceeding  in  the  same  way  o-tolyl- 
dextrosazone  0^,,N,0,  m.p.  201°  and  ;j-tolyl. 
dextrosazone  C^oH^jN^Oi  have  been  prepared 
(Easohen,  A.  239,  229).  Diphenyl-hydrazine 
combines  with  the  sugars  in  aloohol  solution ; 
Bparingly   soluble   crystalline  hy4rftgo4e^   arc 


formed,  which  are  resolved  into  their  constituents 
by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  dex- 
trose compound  C5H,jOjNa(C„H5)j  melts  at  161° 
(Stahel,  A.  258,  242).  Boder  (A.  236,  229)  has 
prepared  phenyldextrosazone  oarboxyUc  acid. 

Compounds  with  aromatic  amines.  Dex- 
trose -  0  -  diamido  -  benzene  OeH4(NH)2.C8H,|,05 
and  anhydro  -  dextrose  -  o  -  diamido  -  benzene 
0aH4.N,.C|,H,„O,  +  2HjO  are  formed  by  the  inter- 
action of  dextrose  and  o-phenylene-diamine  in 
aoid  solution.  Di-dextrose-o-diamido-benzene  is 
obtained  when  the  reaction  takes  place  m  neu- 
tral solution.  They  are  all  crystalline  bodies, 
soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  bitter  taste.  The 
first  one  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  the 
last  two  do  (Griess  a.  Harrow,  B.  20,  281  and 
2205) ;  o-tolylene-diamine  gives  a  similar  com- 
pound (Hinsberg,  B.  20,  495).  Dextrose-7- 
diamido-benzoic  aoid  is  obtained  by  mixing  boil- 
ing aqueous  solutions  of  dextrose  and  7-diamido- 
benzoio  acid,  (Griess  a.  Harrow,  l.c.).  With 
anihne  dextrose  forms  a  crystalline  anilide 
m.p.  147°  (Sohiff,  A.  154,  30 ;  Sorokin,  B.  19, 
513;  J.  B.  1887,  377).  Dextrose  forms  com- 
pounds with  aldehyde,  acetone,  benzaldehyde, 
chloral,  &C.  (Sohiff,  A.  244,  19 ;  Heffter,  B.  22, 
1050). 

Dextrose-oxim  OsHijOjN  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  dextrose  and  hydroxylamine. 
It  forms  colourless,  microscopic  crystals,  m.p. 
136°-137°;  very  soluble  in  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
reduces  Fehling,  and  is  lasvorotatory,  having 
HDi»o=  -2-2°  (Jaoobi,  B.  24,  696). 

On  warming  an  alkaline  solution  of  dextrose  . 
with  picric  acid  a  blood-red  colour  is  produced 
(Braun,  Fr.  4, 185).  If  to  crystallised  diazobenz- 
ene  sulphonic  acid  be  added  soda,  dextrose  solu- 
tion, and  a  little  sodium-amalgam,  a  red  coloura- 
tion is  produced  in  a  short  time  (Fenzold  a. 
Fischer,  B.  16,  657). 

Many  aromatic  alcohols  give  a  colouration 
with  dextrose  and .  other  carbohydrates  in  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  aoid.  If  two  drops  of  a 
15-20  p.c.  alcoholic  solution  of  (a)-naphthol  be 
added  to  a  dextrose  solution,  and  one  part,  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  aoid,  a  violet  colouration 
wUl  be  produced,  changing  to  bluish  violet. 

Optical  isomerides  of  glucose,  gluconic  aoid 
and  saccharic  aoid  (E.  Fischer,  B.  23,  2611). 

Z-Crluconic  acid.  2-Mannonic  aoid  can  be  con- 
verted into  Z-gluconic  acid  by  heating  with 
quinoline,  but  it  is  most  conveniently  pre- 
pared from  arabinose  by  treatment  with  hydrogen 
cyanide  and  baryta  (Kiliani,  B.  19,  3029) ; 
Z-mannonio  and  Z-gluconic  acids  are  formed 
simultaneously.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Z-mannonic  acid  may  be  separated  as  lactone, 
and  the  remainder  may  be  separated  from  the 
Z-gluconic  acid  by  crystallising  out  the  calcium 
Z-gluconate. 

i-Gluconic  acid  is  obtained  by  mixing  the 
Z-  and  d-  acids,  or  from  i-mannonic  acid  by 
quinoline. 

Z-aiucose  is  formed  by  reducing  Z-gluconio 
lactone  with  sodium-amalgam;  it  resembles 
dextrose  closely,  but  does  not  ferment  with  yeast,- 
[«]d  =  —  51'4° ;  its  derivatives  also  resemble  the 
corresponding  ones  of  dextrose  very  closely. 

t-Glucose  is  prepared  by  mixing  J.  and 
d-  glucose,  or  reducing  i-gluconia  aeid. 
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{-SaeeliaTic  acid  is  prepared  by  oxidising 
I-glnconic  acid  with  nitric  acid. 

t-Sacchailc  acid  is  prepared  by  oxidising 
t-gluconio  acid  or  by  mixing  I-  and  d-  saccharic 
acid. 

Isevnlose.  d-Fructose,  IsBvogluoose,  fruit 
sugar ;  0,H,.A- 

Occurrence. — Lffivulose  is  widely  distributed 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  found,  together 
with  dextrose,  in  many  parts  of  plants,  in  honey, 
&c.  {v.  Dextrose). 

Formation. — The  following  carbohydrates 
yield  IebtuIoso,  either  alone  or  accompanied  by 
other  sugars,  when  acted  on  by  dilute  acids : 

Cane  sugar  yields  dextrose  and  Issvulose. 

Baffinose  yields  IsBvulose,  galactose,  and  dex- 
trose. 

Inulin  yields  lasvulose. 

Irisin  (0.  Wallach,  A.  234,  364),  leevnlan 
(y.  Lippmann,  B.  14,  1509),  triticin  (Beide- 
meister,  C.  C.  1880.  808),  acillin  (Biohe  a. 
Bemont,  J.  Ph.  [5]  2,  291),  sinistrin  (Schmlede- 
berg,  B.  12, 704),leeyulin  or  synanthrose  (Dieck  a. 
ToUens,  A.  198,  228 ;  Ville  a.  JouUe,  Bl.  [2]  7, 
262  ;  Popp,  A.  156,  185;  Muntz,  G.  B.287,  679), 
and  inuloid  (Popp,^.  156, 190)  also  yield  Isevulose. 
LsBvulose  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  manni- 
tol  (Cotton,  Bl.  [2]  33,  546;  Oorup-Besanez, 
A.  118,  273;  Bodenbender,  Zeit.  d.  Ver.  14, 
812 ;  Benard,  A.  Ch.  [5]  17,  316),  by  the  fer. 
mentation  of  mannitol  by  B.  aceU  and  B. 
aylirmm  (A.  J.  Brown,  O.  J.  1886,  184 ;  1887, 
641) ;  from  phenylglucosazone  by  reduction  to 
Isoglucosamine,  and  thence  by  the  action  of 
sodium  nitrite ;  from  glucosone  by  reduction  with 
zinc  and  acetic  acid  (Fischer,  B.  22,  87,  2566). 

Procuration. — Inulin  is  heated  with  very 
weak  sulphuric  acid  for  some  hours,  after  which 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  carefully  precipitated  by 
baryta  water  and  the  filtrate  decolourised  by 
charcoal  and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  a 
syrup.  This  is  treated  several  times  with  ab- 
solute alcohol,  which  removes  the  water,  and 
the  syrup  which  remains  put  on  one  side  for 
some  time  in  a  closed  flask,  when  fine  needles 
make  their  appearance,  and  in  time  the  whole 
solidifies  (Jungfleisch  a.  Lefrano,  C.  B.  93,  547 ; 
also  Crookewltt,  A.  45,  184 ;  Erusemann,  A. 
282,  26 ;  Wohl,  B.  23,  2084).  A  10  p.c.  solution 
of  cane  sugar  is  carefully  inverted  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  (20  c.c.  to  a  litre  of  solution)  at  60°. 
The  solution  is  cooled  to  —5°,  6g.  of  slaked 
lime  added  for  each  10  g.  sugar,  the  temperature 
allowed  to  rise  to  2°,  and  the  lime  Isavulose 
carefully  pressed  from  the  rest  of  the  solution 
and  washed  repeatedly  with  water.  It  is  finally 
suspended  in  water,  decomposed  by  oxalic  acid, 
and  the  filtered  solution  evaporated  m  vacuo 
to  a  syrup  which,  when  treated  with  absolute 
alcohol  as  above  described,  yields  crystals  of 
Isevulose  (Girard,  Bl.  [2]  33, 154 ;  Dubrunfaut, 
0.  B.  42,  901 ;  69,  438). 

Formula  and  synthesis.    See  general  part. 

Properties. — ^Lsevulose  forms  colourless,  fine, 
shining  needles,  belonging  to  the  rhombic  sys- 
tem, the  axial  ratio  is  a:6:c  =  0-80067:l:0-90674 ; 
they  are  slightly  biaxial  as  regards  their  action  on 
polarised  light ;  they  have  a  composition  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  Gfitfis,  melt  at 
95°,  and  lose  water  at  100°.  According  to 
U'ioi^  a.  Jesser  {M.  9,  662),  the  crystals  con- 


tain waterof  crystallisation  and  have  a  formula 
2CaH,jOB.Hj,0.  If  free  from  alcohol  they  are  not 
deliquescent  in  the  air  (Houig  a.  Schubert,  M. 
8,  529  ;  Jungfleisch  a.  Lefranc,  Ij:.).  The  sugar 
is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol, 
and  soluble  in  a  boiling  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether  (Diech  a.  Tollens,  A.  198,  228).  With  re- 
gard to  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  Isevulose 
there  are  many  and  varied  statements  ;  all  those 
based  on  the  factors  of  unpurified  solutions  ob- 
tained by  the  inversion  of  inulin  or  cane  sugar 
are  worthless,  as  lasvulose  is  extremely  easily 
decomposed  by  acids  (Jungfleisch  a.  (^rimbert, 
C.  B.  108,  144),  and  many  apparent  discre- 
pancies may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
optical  activity  varies  very  much  with  the  tem- 
perature. Jungfleisch  a.  Grimbert  (C.  B.  107, 
390)  found  for  crystallised  Isevulose  [a]o' 
=  - 101-38° -0-56i!  +  0-108  (i>-10),  where  t  is 
the  temperature  and  p  the  weight  of  leevulose 
In  100  0.0.  solution.  This  formula  holds  for' 
temperature  0°-40°  and  for  concentrations  be- 
low 40  p.c.  The  [a]j=-108°  (c  =  10  g.  sugar 
in  100  c.c),  calculated  from  [a]]  =—24-5  for 
invert  sugars,  and  [o]j  =  +  58-5  for  dextrose 
agree  very  well  with  the  numbers  of  Jungfleisch 
a.  Grimbert.  Honig  a.  Jesser  (If.  9,  562)  give 
[o]j  =  - 111-38,  c  10,  t  =  20°  for  a  carefully  crystal- 
lised preparation.  Herzfeld  a.  Winter  {B.  19, 390) 
give  for  20  p.c.  solutionat  20°  [o]d=-71-4°; 
but  these  determinations  cannot  be.  for  the  pure 
body.  Freshly-prepared  solutions  x)f  crystallised 
Isevulose  have  a  greater  sp.  rot.  power  than  after 
standing  a  short  time ;  Parous  a.  Tollens  {A.  257, 
160)  found  for  a  10  p.c.  solution  at  20°  observed 
in  a  200  mm.  tube,  [o]d  =  — 104-02°  six  minutes 
after  commencing  solution,  which  sank  to  a 
constant  value  [o]n=— 92-25°  in  35  minutes. 
This  cannot  have  been  pure  lasvulose.  K  =  100 ; 
but  Soxhlet  makes  it  92-93  (J.  O'Sullivan, 
0.  J.  1892,  408). 

Action  of  heat  and  acids.  Lsevulose  is  ex- 
ceedingly easily  decomposed  by  heat  and  acids. 
Its  aqueous  solutions  colour  exceedingly  quickly 
if  heated  for  any  length  of  time.  Wohl  (B.  23, 
2084)  found  that  by  the  action  of  minute  quan- 
tities of  acid  on  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of 
Isevulose,  a  dextrin-like  body  was  produced 
which  was  reconverted  into  lsevulose  by  boiling 
with  dilute  acids.  This  instability  accounts  for 
the  many  different  numbers  which  have  been 
given  for  the  sp.  rot.  power  and  for  the  fact  that 
the  opt.  dkt.  of  invert  sugar  does  not  in  all  cases 
correspond  with  that  of  a  mixture  of  pure  lsevulose 
and  dextrose  in  equal  quantities.  On  boiling  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acids,  aceto- 
propionic,  formic,  and  other  acids  are  produced 
(Jungfleisch  a.  Grimbert,  C.  B.  108,  144  ;  Giote 
a.  ToUens,  A.  175,  181 ;  Sieben,  Zeitschr.  d. 
Ver.  34,  237 ;  Conrad  a.  Guthzeit,  B.  19,  2569). 

Action  of  alkalis.  Alkalis  quickly  decom- 
pose Iffivulose,  especially  on  warming;  caustio 
soda  and  baryta  yield  lactic  acid  among  other 
products  (Sorokin,  J.  B.  1885,  368).  Sodium 
Isevulose  CsH„NaOg  is  produced  by  acting  on 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  Isevulose  with  sodium 
ethylate  (Eonig  a.  Bosenfeld,  B.  12,  45).  Lime 
yields  a  compound  C8H,20j.CaO.HjO,  which  is 
soluble  in  137  parts  cold  water  (B.  PSligot, 
C.  R.  90, 153 ;  Herzfeld  a.  Winter,  B,  19,  390) ; 
and  2(C,Hj,0^8CaO,  which  forms  needles  soli)- 
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tie  in  333  parts  oold  water  (Dubrunfaut,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  21,  169).  Similar  compounds  are  formed 
with  potasii,  baryta,  lead  oxide,  and  bismuth 
oxide  (Herzfeld  a.  Winter,  B.  9,  890,  and 
V.  Lippmann,  Zuckerarten,  p.  68).  If  a  solu- 
tion of  Isvulose  be  boiled  with  lime,  saccharin 
is  formed  (Scheibler,  B.  13, 2212). 

BedtusHon. — LsTulose  in  alkaline  solution  is 
reduced  by  nascent  hydrogen  to  mannitol,  and 
more  easily  than  dextrose  (Scheibler,  B.  16, 
3010 ;  H.  Erusemann,  B.  9,  1465 ;  Herzfeld, 
A.  244,  274),  Fischer  (JS.  23,  3684)  finds  that 
equaJ  parts  of  mannitol  and  sorbitol  are  pro- 
duced. 

Oxidation. — Mercuric  oxide  and  baryta 
boiled  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  IsBvulose 
yield  formic,  glycollio  and  normal  trioxy- 
butyrio  acid  (Bornstein  a.  Herzfeld,  B.  18,  3353). 
Bromine  water  in  the  same  way  yields  normal 
trioxybutyric  acid  (Honig,  B.  19,  171 ;  Herz- 
feld a. Winter, B.  19, 390;  0.0.1886,271).  Lbbvu- 
lose  by  oxidation  always  yields  an  acid  containing 
less  carbon  atoms  than  itself  (Herzfeld  a.  Born- 
stein, 0.  0. 1886, 187  ;  Herzfeld  a.  Winter,  0. 0. 
1886,  271 ;  B.  19,  390).  Chlorine  and  bromine 
with  silver  oxide  oxidise  Itevulose  to  glycoUic 
acid  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Habermaun,  A.  155,  130 ; 
Eiliani,  A.  205,  175).  Kitric  acid  yields  oxalic 
acid,  tartaric  acid,  glycollio  acid,  formic  acid,  a 
little  saccharic  acid,  malic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and 
racemic  acid  (Dragehdorf ,  Materialien  zu  emer 
Monographie  des  Inulins ;  Kiliani,  A.  206, 162  ; 
Hornemann,  J.  pr.  89,  283). 

Fermentation. — ^LsBvulose  ferments  easily 
with  yeast,  with  formation  of  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid  &a.,  but  rather  slower  than  dextrose, 
BO  that  towards  the  end  of  a  fermentation  of  in- 
vert sugar  the  solution  is  always  Isevorotatory 
{Bourquelot,  A.  Ch.  [6]  9,  245  ;  O.  B.  101,  958  ; 
O.  B.  100, 1404  and  1466 ;  Maumenfi,  O.  B.  100, 
1505 ;  101, 695 ;  Leplay,  G.B.  101, 479 ;  Gourgon 
a.  Dubourg,  0.  B.  110, 865). 

Compounds  vnth  acids.  Chlorosulphonio 
acid  gives  a  tetra-sulphate  (Claesson,  J.  pr.  [2] 
20,  1  a.  18).  Acetyl  chloride  yields  an  aeeto- 
chlorhydrin  (OoUey  a.  Wachowitsch,  B.  13, 2390 ; 
Bl.  [2]  84,  326).  With  acetic  anhydride,  acetic 
acid,  and  zinc  chloride  IsBvulose  yields  pent- 
aoetyl  lavulose  (Brwig  a.  Koenigs,  B.  23,  672). 
Benzoyl  chloride  yields  pentabenzoyl  laevulose, 
m.p.  85°  (Skraup,  M.  10,  389). 

Compounds  with  bases.  See  Action  of  alka- 
lis above. 

Compounds  with  metalUa  salts.  Compounds 
with  potassium  or  sodium  chloride  have  not 
been  described.  A  compound  with  lead  chloride 
is  known  (Herzfeld  a.  Winter,  B.  19,  890). 

Compounds  with  cyanogen.  By  treatment 
with  strong  hydrocyanic  acid,  IsBVulose  yields  a 
cyanhydrin  CjHiaOjN,  this  crystallises  from 
water  in  tabular  monoclinio  crystals,  m.p.  110°- 
116°,  and  has  a  slight  dextrorotatory  _  power ; 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  the 
lactone  of  fructoheptonio  acid  C,H,20„  and  this, 
heated  with  hydriodio  acid  and  phosphorus, 
yields  a  heptolaotone  CjHiA.  ''•P-  220°,  which 
does  not  solidify  in  a  freezing  mixture.  When  the 
lactone  is  further  treated  with  hydriodio  acid  and 
phosphorus  an  acid  is  obtained  boiling  at  210°, 
which  is  identical  with  methyl-butyl-acetio 
acid  as  synthetically  prepared  (Kiliani,  B.  18, 
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3066 ;  19,  221  and  1914 ;  Kiliani  a.  DilU,  D. 
23,  449),'  Tetra-oxy-butane-tri-oarboxylio  acid 
COOH.(CH.OH)3.C(OH)(COOH)2  is  obtained  by 
oxidising  fructoheptonio  acid  by  nitric  acid 
(Diill.B.  24,348). 

Sydrasine  compounds.  Lasvulose  yields  an 
osazone  which  appears  to  be  identical  with,  and 
is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as,  dextrose 
osazone  {g.v.). 

AniUdes.  By  heating  an  aqueous  solution 
of  IsBvulose  with  aniline,  an  anilide  is  formed 
CijHijNOj ;  it  is  easily  obtained  in  crystals  which 
melt  at  147°  with  partial  decomposition-  (Soro- 
kin,  B.  19,  513;  J.  B.  1886,  129;  ;887,  377). 
With  hydroxylamine  Itevulose  combines  to  form 
IsBvuloBOxim  (Wohl,  B.  24,  993).  It  strongly 
resembles  dextrosoxim  in  appeairance,  m.p.  118°, 
it  is  Isevorotatory,  and  reduces  ammouiacal  silver 
solutions  on  warming,  whilst  dextrosoxim  does 
so  in  the  cold. 

Galactose.  Lactose.  CgHiaOf  Galactose 
does  not  occur  in  nature. 

Formatim. — By  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on 
many  carbohydrates  and  similar  substances  of 
vegetable  and  animal  origin.  Lactose  yields 
dextrose  and  galactose  (Pasteur,  C.  B.  42,  347 ; 
Fudakowski,  B.  9,  42 ;  0.  G.  1877, 6).  Eaffinose 
yields  Isevulose,  galactose,  and  dextrose.  o-Galao- 
tin,  i3-galactin,  paragalactin,  lactosin,  agar-agai;, 
carragheen  moss,  plum  gum,  peach  gum,  gum 
arable,  gedda  gum,  and  many  other  similar 
vegetable  substances,  yield  galactose  amongst 
other  products  of  their  hydrolysis  (Miintz,  Bl. 
[2]  37,  409  ;  A.  Ch.  [6]  10,  666 ;  0..B.  94,  453  ; 
102,  624,  681 ;  A.  Meyer,  B.  17,  690  ;  Bauer,  J. 
■pr.  [2]  30,  375  ;  L.  V.  18S8,  33  a.  214 ;  Hadioke, 
Bauer  a.  Tollens,  A.  238,  302 ;  Kiliani,  B.  13, 
2304;  15,  36;  v.  Lippmann,  B.  17, 2238;  Scheib- 
ler, B.  1,  58 ;  6,  612 ;  17,  1729 ;  O'SuUivan, 
O.  J.  1884,  41 ;  1391, 1029 ;  Hadicke  a.  Tollens, 
A.  238,  308 ;  Sohulze  a.  Steiger,  B.  19,  827 ; 
20,  290 ;  L.  7.  36,  391 ;  Schuize,  B.  25,  2213 ; 
Maxwell,  Am.  C.  J.  12, 51  a.  265 ;  v.  Lippmann, 
Deutsche  Zuckerind.,  1887,  455 ;  B.  20,  1001 ; 
Stone,  ^m,  12,  435).  Galactose  is  also  produced 
by  the  long-oontinued  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  on  certain  nitrogenised  constituents  of  the 
brain  (Thudichum,  Ann.  of  Chem.  Med.  [2]  209 ; 
Thierfelder,  Z.  P.  0.  14,  209  ;  Brown  a.  Morris, 
C.  J.  1890,  57).  This  sugar  was  called  by  the 
discoverer  cerebrose;  B.  a.  M.  proved  it  to  be 
galactose. 

Preparation. — A  solution  of  lactose  (milk- 
sugar)  containing  in  every  100  o.o.  25  g.  dry 
lactose ;  2  to  3  grams  H^SO,  is  digested  in  a  flask 
on  the  water-bath  for  2|  to  3  hours,  the  water 
being  kept  boiling  all  the  time  and  care  being 
taken  by  continual  shaking  of  the  fiask  to  avoid 
colouring.  The  acid  is,  on  cooling  the  solution, 
carefully  neutralised  with  baryta  water  and  the 
BaSO,  separated  by  filtration.  On  evaporating 
the  filtrate  to  a  strong  syrup  in  a  vacuum  solidi- 
fication takes  place  in  a  short  time.  The  solid 
crystallised  mass  is  digested  several  times  with 
dry  methyl  alcohol ;  this  dissolves  out  the  dex- 
trose and  other  products  of  the  action  of  the 
acid  on  lactose  and  the  hydrolysed  sugars,  and 
leaves  galactose  as  a  white  crystalline  powder. 
This  is  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  boiling  water,  again  allowed  to  solidify,  and 
again  treated  with  boiling  methyl  alcohol.    If 
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the  whole  of  the  lactose  hydroljrsed,  and  it 
generally  is  under  the  conditions  indicated,  the 
residue  is  white,  nearly  pure,  galactose.  It  can 
be  rendered  pure  by  recrystallisation  from  water. 
li  the  crystals  are  allowed  to  form  slowly  from 
solutions  not  too  concentrated  they  are  dis- 
tinct and  well-defined  (Kendell,  N.  Z.  4,  163; 
Soxhlet,  J.  pr.  2,  21,  269).  The  sugar  can  also 
be  prepared  from  certain  gums  of  the  arabin 
group.  For  this  purpose  the  most  suitable  are 
those  having  a  Isevorotatory  power  and  yielding 
the  larger  percentage  of  mucic  acid  on  oxidation 
with  nitric  acid.  The  dextro-  gums  also  yield 
the  sugar,  but  in  less  quantity  (O'Sullivan,  C  J. 
1884,  41 ;  1891,  1029).  A  solution  of  the  gum 
selected — gum  arable,  Turkey,  Levantine  or 
East  India  gum— is  made  containing  about  equal 
weights  of  water  and  gum  ;  this  is  heated  in  a 
flask  in  a  water-bath  as  high  as  the  boiling 
bath  will  take  it,  and  5  grams  H2SO4  diluted  to 
15  CO.  addedfor  every  100  c.o.  of  the  gum  solution 
employed.  The  mixture  is  digested  for  80  to  85 
minutes,  then  rapidly  cooled,  and  alcohol,  S.  G. 
0-83,  added  as  long  as  a  pp.  is  produced.  This 
pp.  is  again  dissolved  in  water,  and  again  ppd. 
One  or  two  repetitions  of  this  process  frees  thepp. 
from  arabinose.  A  solution  of  the  same  strength 
as  that  above  described  for  the  original  gum  is 
then  made  of  the  pp.  and  heated  as  high  as  the 
boiling  water  of  a  water-bath  will  take  it,  and  then 
for  every  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  5  grams  E^SO, 
diluted  to  15  c.c.  added.  At  the  end  of  about 
8  hours'  digestion  the  solution  is  cooled,  carefully 
neutralised  with  baryta  water,  and  alcohol,  0-82, 
added  as  long  as  a  pp.  is  thrown  out.  The  alco- 
holic solution  becomes  clear  on  standing;  it  con- 
tains galactose,  and  on  concentration  In  a  vacuum 
yields  crystals  of  the  body  in  a  fairly  pure  state. 
They  may  be  completely  purified  by  washing 
with  methyl  alcohol,  recrystallising  the  residue 
from  ethyl  alcohol,  and  finally  from  water. 

Formula  a/nd  synthesis.    See  general  part. 

Properties. — Galactose  crystallises  in  hexa- 
gonal plates,  m.p.  168°-164°  (after  drying  at 
100°)  (E.  Bourquelot,  J.  Ph.  [5]  13,  51),  or, 
according  to  v.  Lippmann  (B.  18,  8335),  in 
microscopic  six-cornered  prisms  and  needles, 
m.p.  168°.  Galactose  is  easily  soluble  in 
water,  almost  insoluble  in  methyl,  alcohol. 
Solutions  of  galactose  rotate  a  ray  of  polarised 
light  to  the  right,  the  specific  rotatory  power 
for  the  D  line  being  given  by  the  formula 
[ct]D  =  83-883 +  0-0785P-0-209<  (Meissl,  J.  pr. 
[2]  22,  97) ;  this  formula  agrees  well  with  num- 
bers found  by  other  observers.  Ereshly-prepared 
solutions  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  bi-rotation 
(Pasteur,  J.  pr.  68,  428).  Parous  a.  Tollena 
(4.257, 160)  observed  an  angle  of  [a]i,  =  117-48° 
in  a  10  p.c.  solution  at  20°,  7  "minutes  after  com- 
mencing solution.  K  =  100,  and  varies  slightly 
with  the  conditions  of  determination. 

Actum  of  acids.  By  prolonged  heating  with 
dilute  acids,  galactose  yields  aceto-propionic 
and  formic  acids  (Kent  a.  ToUens,  A.  227,  228 ; 
B.  17,  668;  Conrad  a.  Guthzeit,  B.  18,  2905); 
sulphuric  acid  and  chlorb-sulphuric  acid  yield 
galaotose-sulphuric  acids  (Honig  a.  Schubert, 
M.  7,  455 ;  Claesson,  J.pr.  [2]  20  a.  18). 

Action  of  aViaUs.  Alkalis  colour  galactose 
yellow;  the  action  of  milk  of  lime  produces 
saccharin  (Cui^inieT,  r,  Lippmann,  Zwkerarten). 


Fusion  with  EHO  gives  rise  to  acetic  and  oxalls 
acids. 

Reduction.  —  By  reduction  with  sodium- 
amalgam,  galactose  yields  dulcitol  and  other 
alcohols  (Bouchardat,  A.  Ch.  [4]  27,  79). 

Oxidation. — Bromine  oxidises  galactose  to 
galactonic  acid  (lactonic  acid)  C^HijO,,  isomerio 
with  gluconic  acid  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Eabermann, 
A.  122,  96 ;  KiUani,  B.  13,  2307 ;  18,  1551 ; 
Bauer,  J.  pr.  [2]  30,  879) ;  which  when  heated 
loses  1  mol.  water,  and  is  converted  into  the 
lactone ;  it  yields  with  phenylhydrazine  a  hydra- 
zide  which  melts  at  200°-205°  with  decomposi- 
tion (Fischer  a.  Passmore,  B.  22,  2731).  Nitric 
acid  oxidises  galactose  to  mucic  acid,  isomerio 
with  saccharic  acid.  As  mucic  acid  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  the  yield  of  mucic  acid,  which 
is  normally  75  to  78  p.c,  is  sometimes  made  use 
of  for  the  estimation  of  galactose ;  but  the  yield 
varies  considerably  with  the  condition  of  experi- 
ment (Pasteur,  0.  B.  42,  349 ;  Kent  a.  Tollens, 

A.  Ch.  227,  228).  Neutral  or  alkaline  solutions 
of  cupric  hydroxide  are  reduced  by  galactose ; 
carbonic,  formic,  glycollic,  and  lactic  acids  are 
produced  (Habermann  a.  Honig,  M.  5,  208). 

Fermentation. — According  to  Kiliani  {B.  13, 
2305)  and  Koch  {B.  20,  Bef.  145),  galactose  does 
not  ferment  withyeast,  whilst  v.  Lippmann  (B.  17, 
2238;  20, 1001),  Bourquelot  (O.iJ.  106, 283), and 
Pasteur  find  that  it  does  ferment.  Stone  a. 
Tollens  (A.  249,  257 ;  B.  21,  1572)  find  that  it 
ferments  with  beer  yeast  as  well  as  with  Mucor 
racemosus,  but  slower  than  dextrose.  Certain 
bacteria  yield  lactic  acid  (Pranzmovaski  a.  v. 
Tieghem,B.  12,  2087). 

Compounds. — Galactose  yields  a  crystalline 
compound  with  sodium  chloride  (Fudakowsky, 
Bl.  [2]  80,  483).  With  a  solution  of  baryta  in 
methyl  alcohol,  galactose  yields  the  compound 
(C5H„Os)4Ba2.BaO  (Fudakowsky,  l.c.).  With 
acetic  anhydride,  a  pentacetate  is  produced 
C„H,0(Ci,H,02)5,  m.p.  62°-66°  (Fudakowsky). 
According  to  Brwig  a.  Koenigs  {B.  22, 2207)  this 
body  melts  at  142°,  crystallises  in  rhombic 
prisms,  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  is  dextro- 
rotatory, and  differs  in  all  its  properties  from 
Fudakowsky's  galactose  pentacetate.  With 
aniline,  galactose  forms  an  anilide,  crystallising 
in  long  trichnic  prisms,  and  Issvorotfltory  (Soro- 
kin,  J.  B.  1887, 377 ;  B.  19,298).  With  hydroxyl- 
amine,  galactose  yields  the  oxim  CgH^NO,,  the 
crystals  melt  at  175°-176°,  and  are  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  weak  alcohol  (Bischbieth, 

B.  20,  2678).  With  ortho-diamido-benzene, 
galactose  yields  galactose-o-diamido-benzene 
CbHi(NH)2.CsH,„05,  melting  at  246°  vrith  decom- 
position. Galactose-7-diamido-benzoic  acid 
COOH.CsH3(NH)j.CsH,„0,-l-H2Q  crystallises  in 
needles  (Griess  a.  Harrow,  B.  20,  3111).  With 
hydrocyanic  acid,  galactose  yields  galactohep- 
tonamide  C,H,5N0„  m.p.  194° ;  it  is  converted 
into  the  barium  salt  of  galactoheptonio  acid 
CjHuOj  by  digesting  with  baryta.  The  free 
acid  melts  at  145°  and  crystallises  in  slender 
needles;  it  is  reduced  by  hydriodio  acid  and 
phosphorus  to  the  lactone  of  normal  7-oxyhep- 
toio  acid  (b.p.  281°)  and  a  very  small  quantity 
of  normal  heptoic  acid  (Maquenne,  C.  B.  106, 
286 ;  KiUani,  B.  21, 915 ;  22,  521  a.  1385).  With 
phenylhydrazine,  galactose  forms  galactose- 
phen^Ihydrazide,    crystallising    in    colourless 
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needles,  m.p.  158",  and  galaotose-osazone, 
m.p.  193°-194''  (Fischer,  B.  20,  821).  Fischer's 
first  determination  of  the  melting-point  (B.  17, 
579)  was  182°,  Scheibler  (JB.  17, 1731)  gave  171°, 
and  other  observers  have  given  lower  numbers ; 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  unless 
the  osazone  be  heated  up  v%ry  quickly  it  decom- 
poses before  it  fuses.  By  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  yields  galactose-osone  (Fischer, 
B.  22,  87).  Galactose  also  yields  a  diphenyl: 
hydrazide,  m.p.  157°  (Stahel,  A.  238, 2i2).  Galac- 
tose forms  a  penta-benzoate  O.HjOfO.HsO,)., 
m.p.  165°  (Skraup,  M.  10,  389). 

Sorbose.  Sorbinose  CsHiaOe.  Sorbose  is  ob- 
tained from  the  juice  of  the  mountain  ash  after 
allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  time.  It  is  doubtful 
if  it  exists  in  the  fresh  juice  as  a  free  sugar,  but 
it  is  probably  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  a 
glucoside  (Pelouze,  A.  Ch.  [3]  35,  222  j  Bous- 
singault,  O.  B.  74,  939;  Delffs,  B.  4,  799; 
Bysohl,  J.  pr.  62,  504 ;  Freund,  M.  11,  560). 
The  expressed  juice  of  the  unripe  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash  is  allowed  to  ferment  for  eight  or 
ten  months,  the  clear  solution  is  filtered  from  the 
organisms  by  which  the  fermentation  was 
effected,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  when  the 
sorbose  crystallises  out  on  standing.  It  forms 
colourless  rhombic  crystals  easUy  soluble  in 
water.  Its  solutions  arelsBvorotatory :  for  10  p.c. 
solution,  [a]D=- 43-4°  (Wehmer  a.  Tollens,  B. 
19,  708).  It  is  oxidised  by  chlorine  and  silver 
oxide  to  glycollic  acid ;  it  behaves  with  bromine 
water  like  IsBvulose,  being  practically  unaltered 
(Kiliani  a.  Scheibler,  B.  21,  3276) ;  nitric  aoid 
oxidises  it  to  oxalic,  aposorbic  and  tartaric 
acids.  By  more  careful  oxidation  with  HNO, 
EiUani  a.  Scheibler  (2.c.)  obtained  trioxy- 
glntaric  acid.  Copper  hydrate  oxidises  it  to 
carbonic  and  formic  acids  and  other  bodies, 
amongst  which  is  possibly  glyceric  acid  (Des- 
saignes,  J.  pr.  89,  313 ;  Hlasiwetz  a.  Habermann, 
A.  155,  129 ;  Habermann  a.  Honig,  M.  5,  208). 
Hydriodic  acid  reduces  it  to  hexyl  iodide  (EiUaui 
a.  Scheibler,  Z.C.).  It  reduces  Fehling's  solution, 
and  is  coloured  yellow  by  alkalis.  Sorbose 
ferments  slowly  with  beer  yeast  (Stone  a.  Tollens, 

A.  249,  257).  By  prolonged  heating  with  dilute 
acids  it  is  decomposed,  yielding,  amongst  other 
bodies,  Isevulinic  acid  (Wehmer  a.  Tollens,  2.c.). 
With  phenyl-hydrazine  it  yields  an  osazone 
OisHjjNiO,,  m.p.  164°,  which  is  almost  insol.  in 
water,  but  fairly  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  from 
which  it  crystallises  in  fine  microscopic  needles 
(Fischer  a.  Tafel,  B.  19, 1920 ;  20, 217  and  2566 ; 
Fischer,  B.  20,  828). 

Uannose.  Seminose  GgH^O,.  This  sugar 
does  not  occur  free  in  nature. 

Formation. — ^It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  so-called  reserve 
cellulose  (Keiss,  B.  22,609,-3218)  and  on  salep 
juice  (Tollens  a.  Gans,  A.  249,  256),  and  by  the 
oxidation  of  mannitol  (Fischer  a.  Hirschberger, 

B.  21, 1805  ;  22,  115S  a.  3218 ;  Carlet,  J.  1860. 
250;  Gorup-Besanez,i..ll8, 257  ;  Dafert,  B.  17, 
227). 

Preparation,  —  Sifted  ivory  nut  shavings 
(1  pt.)  are  digested  with  6  p.c.  hydrochloric  acid 
(2  pts.)  for  six  hours  on  the  water.-bath,  filtered 
hot,  and  the  residue  pressed  and  extracted  with 
water.  The  brown  solution  contains  the  sugar. 
It  may  be  obtained  as  hydrszide  by  adding 


phenyl-hydrazine  acetate,  and  this  is  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid  with  reproduction  of 
the  sugar  (Fischer  a.  Hirschberger,  B.  22,  365  a. 
3218). 

Properties. — Mannose  is  precipitated  from 
its  alcohoUc  solution  by  ether ;  the  syrup,  on 
keeping  under  absolute  alcohol,  solidifies  to  a  hard 
colourless  mass  which  shows  no  sign  of  crystal- 
line structure.  Its  solutions  are  dextrorotatory, 
Md  =  13-0°  approx.;  they  are  reduced  by  Fehling's 
solution,  1  o.c.  of  this  solution  being  reduced  by 
4-307  mgm.  mannose,  i.e.  K  =  110°-112°-  It  is 
fermented  by  yeast. 

Eeduction. — Mannose  is  reduced  by  sodium- 
amalgam  to  mannitol. 

Oxidation.— 'M.armose  is  oxidised  by  bromine 
to  mannonic  acid,  the  lactone  of  which  (0|jH,„0|j) 
crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  less  in  alcohol ;  it  is  dextro- 
rotatory in  aqueous  solutions,  [a]D  =  53'8°,  and 
forms  a  phenylhydrazide  OiaHuNjOs,  m.p.  214°- 
216°.  Its  optical  isomeride,  2-mannonic  acid,  is 
obtained  by  the  nitrile  reaction  from  arabinose. 
Oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  manno-saccharic  acid 
is  obtained  (Basterfield,  0.  /.  1891, 306 ;  Fischer, 
I  B.  24,  589).  It  crystallises  in  colourless  needles, 
'  p.p.  180°-190°,  and  [o]d  =  201-8°.  With  ammonia 
it  yields  a  monamide,andwithphenylhydrazinea 
mono-  and  di-phenylhydrazide.  Kiliani's  meta- 
saccharic  acid  is  its  optical  isomeride  (2-mamio- 
saccharic  acid)  (Fischer,  l.c.). 

Action  of  acids.  Hot  hydrochloric  acid  has 
little  action  on  mannose,  but  if  the  heating  be 
continued  for  some  time,  humus  substances  are 
formed. 

Action  of  alkaUs.  Alcoholic  potash  pre- 
cipitates a  flocculent  hygroscopic  substance 
from  solutions  of  the  sugar. 

Compounds. — Lead  acetate  and  ammonia  pro- 
duce a  precipitate  which  becomes  yellow  on 
keeping.  With  phenylhydrazine  it.  yields  a 
sparingly  soluble  hydrazide,  CiaHuN^Oj,  crys- 
tallising in  yellow  slender  prisms,  m.p.  195°-200°, 
laavorotatoryin  dilute  hydrochloric  aoid  solution. 
By  heating  the  hydrazide  with  excess  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  hydrochloiide,  sodium  acetate,  and 
water,  it  yields  an  osazone  CisH^jN^O,  crystal- 
lising in  yellow  needles,  which  is  identical  with 
phenylglucosazone.  With  di-phenyl-hydrazina 
it  yields  adi-pheuyl  hydrazide,  m.p.  155°.  With 
hydrocyanic  acid  it  yields  a  compound  which  is 
easily  decomposed,  yielding  mannose-heptonio 
acid ;  its  lactone  C,H,20;  crystallises  in  needles, 
m.p.  148°-150° ;  by  reduction  with  hydriodic  acid 
normal  heptoio  acid  is  obtained.  With  hydro- 
xylamine  mannose  yields  an  'oxim  C^B.jfig'S, 
m.p.  184°  (Beiss,  l.c. ;  Fischer  a.  Hirschberger, 
B.  22, 1155).  Aceto-chloro-mannose  is  obtained' 
by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  (Fischer,  i.e.). 

Fhlorose  OjHuOs.  This  has  been  shown  to 
be  identical  with  dextrose  (Eennie,  C.  J.  887, 
636  ;  Fischer,  B.  21,  988). 

Crocose  CsHuOj.  Kayser  (B.  17,  2232)  a. 
Eoohleder  a.  Mayer  {J.  pr.  74,  1)  obtained  a 
dextrorotatory  sugar  by  heating  saffron  (from 
Crocus  electus  or  yellow  shoots  of  Oa/rden/la 
grandiflora)  with  dilute  sulphuric  aoid.  It  forms 
rhombic  crystals,  which  only  reduce  half  as  much 
copper  oxide  as  dextrose.  According  to  Fischer 
(B.  21,  988),  it  yields,  with  phenylhydrazine,  an 
osazone  identical  with  phenylglucosazone. 
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Lokaose  CgHijO,  ia  obtained  from  lokao  or 
Chinese  green  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  lokaonic  acid  yielding  lokanio  acid  and 
lokaose  OiMisO„=0,gB.,fia  +  Cs'B.,fiii.  Lokaose 
forms  minute  acicular  crystals,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  dextrose  by  being  optically  in- 
active and  having  a  lower  reducing  power 
(,E;  =  S0)  (E.  Kayser,  B.  18,  3417). 

labakose  is  said  to  exist  in  tobacco  (Att- 
field,  Ph.  541). 

Sigitalose  C,E„0,  is  obtained,  together  with 
dextrin,  by  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  on  digitalin;  oxidised  with  bromine  it 
yields  digitalonio  lactone  C,H,20, ;  hence  the 
formula  of  the  sugar  (Kiliani,  Ar.Ph.  230, 250 ; 
B.  25,  2116). 

Aromatic  sngar.  Phenyltetrose  (Fischer  a. 
Stewart,  B.  25,  2555).  Cinnamaldehyde  oyan- 
hydrin,  when  dissolved  in  chloroform  and 
bromine  added,  yields  phenyl-dibromo-oxy- 
bntyronitrU  OHPhBr.GHBr.CH(OH)CN ;  this 
when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields 
phenylbromodioxybutyrolactone 

CHPh<^^-^'^>OH.OH,  from  which  the  acid 

CHPh.CHBr.CH(OH).COOH  is  easily  obtained; 
on  reduction  this  yields  phenyltetrose 
OH.OHPh.OH(OH).OH(OH).COH.    It  yields  a 
phenylhydrazide,  m.p.  154°. 

For  Acrose,  Formose,  Glycerose,  see  Synthesis 
of  the  Sugars. 

Glass  II.    The  *  -on '  sugars. 

(a)  Dipentose. 

Arabiuon,  diarabiuose,  or  arabinbiose 
C,gH,,Og.  A  product  of  the  partial  hydrolysis 
of  a  series  of  gum  acids.  A  25  p.c.  solution  of 
any  of  the  strongly  rotating  gum  acids  is  heated 
to  boiling,  and  2  g.  sulphuric  acid  for  every 
100  c.c.  solution,  previously  diluted  with  4  to  S 
volumes  water,  added.  At  the  end  of  10  to  15 
minutes'  digestion  the  solution  is  quickly 
cooled  and  alcohol,  sp.gr,  ■830,  added  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  The  clear  alcoholic 
solution  contains  a/rabinon  and  arabiuose,  and 
some  arabinon  is  taken  down  with  the  precipitate, 
and  on  again  dissolving  it  in  a  Uttle  water  and 
reprecipitating  with  alcohol,  the  arabinon  often 
appears  on  the  surface  of  the  syrup  in  sphero- 
crystals,  and  the  alcoholic  supernatant  liquid 
contains  it  in  quantity.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  methyl  alcohol.  Dilute  ethyl  alcohol 
also  dissolves  it,  but  absolute  alcohol  precipitates 
it  as  a  syrup  from  a  strong  methyl  alcohol  solu- 
tion. Bther  also  precipitates  it.  Its  solutions 
are  dextrorotatory,  [a]D=  +  202°  (c.  6'466),  there 
appears  to  be  an  increase  with  the  concentration ; 
it  reduces Fehling's  solution;  K  =  68(K  =  57-5  if 
2  mols.  sugar  reduce  9  mols.  CuO).  D  =  B'95. 
It  tastes  sweet,  and  is  easily  diffusible.  Dilute 
acids  hydrolyse  it,  the  sole  product  being  ara- 
biuose, 

C,„H,A  +  HP  =  20,H,oO. 
Arabiuon  Arabinose 

(O'SuUivan,  0.  /.  1890,  59). 

(&)  Dihexoses. 

Cane  sugar.    Saccharon,  sucrose  Oi^B^O,,. 

Ocawrrence.  —  Cane  sugar  is  widely  distri- 
-  buted  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  dextrose  and  lavulose. 
The  most  important  sources  are  the  sugar-cane 
{^Scuxhwrum  officinarum) ;  the  sugar-beet  {Beta 


vulgaris);  the  sugar-maple  (jlcer  saco^rtream) 
and  Sorghum  saccharatum  (Girard,  0.  B.  102, 
103 ;  Oentrbl.  f.  Agric.  Oh.  1886. 683 ;  Berthelot, 
C.n.  53,  583 ;  A.  Ch.  [8]  55, 289  ;  Buignet,  A  Ch. 
[8]  61,  233 ;  Maxwell,  L.  V.  36, 15,  Am.  12, 265 ; 
Beports  of  the  Depa/rtment  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, No.  6  ;  The  Sugar  Industry  of  the  United 
States,  by  Wiley,  1885 ;  The  Literature  of  the 
Suga/rs,  H.  L.  Both,  London,  1890 ;  Gossmanu, 

A.  104,335  ;  Hermbstadt,  Oehlen's  J.f.  Oh.  Ph. 
Min.,  8,  589  (1809);  Beier,  Jahresb.  f. 
Zuckerfabr.  5, 139 ;  Balland,  J.  Ph.  [4]  25,  97 ; 
Corenwinder,  C.  B.  88,  1238;   A.  v.  "Wachtel, 

B.  0.  1880,  344 ;   Stone,  B.  23,  1406 ;  Wiley, 

C.  N.  51,  88 ;  Arm.  Agronom.  11,  392 ;  Schulze 
a.  Seliwanoff,  L.  V.  1887.  403 ;  Washburn  a. 
ToUens,  B.  22,  1047;  Stingl  a.  Morawski,  M. 
7, 176 ;  8,  82 ;  DSon,  Bl.  [2]  32, 125  ;  EeaU,  G. 
17,  825;  Schulze,  L.  V.  1887,  403,  408;  v. 
also  the  references  under  the  heading  Dextrose, 
Occwrence,  and  many  others  throughout  the 
range  of  chemical  literature). 

Foi-mation. — leery  (A.  Ch.  [4]  ,5,  850)  and 
Jackson  (C.  B.  46,  55)  found  that  in  the  early 
period  of  vegetatk>n  of  many  plants,  invert  sugar 
only  occurs,  and  that  cane  sugar  is  formed  later, 
Leplay  (C  B.  46,  444)  confirms  this  observation 
in  the  case  of  sugar-cane.  Barley  contains  from 
0-8  to  1-6  p.c.  cane  sugar,  whereas  germinated 
barley  (malt)  contains  from  2-8  to  6-0  p.c.  cane 
sugar ;  the  starch  of  the  endosperm  being  con- 
verted into  cane  sugar  for  the  use  of  the  growing 
plant  (Kuhnemann,  B.  8, 202, 887 ;  Kjeldahl,  Bis. 
du  C.  B.  des  Travaux  du  Lab.  de  Carlsberg, 
1881, 189  ;  O'SulUvan,  0.  J.  1886,  58).  Brown 
a.  Morris  (C.  J.  1890,  516)  found  that  the  cane 
sugar  of  germinated  barley  was  chiefly  localised 
in  the  embryo,  whilst  maltose  appears  in  the 
endosperm;  they  consider  that  starch  is  first 
converted  by  diastase  into  maltose  in  the  endo- 
sperm, and  then,  being  transferred  to  the  embryo, 
is  converted  into  cane  sugar  for  the  purpose  of 
growth.  Colley  a.  Vakovitoh  (Bl.  [2]  34,  826) 
may  have  obtained  cane  sugar  by  acting  on 
barium  Isevulosate  with  aoetoohlorhydrose,  but 
the  evidence  is  not  satisfactory.  Aubert  a. 
Giraud  (Z).  P.  J.  257,  298)  state  that  by  passing 
an  electric  current  through  acidified  starch-paste 
at  100°C.  cane  sugar  may  be  manufactured  (?). 

Preparation. — (For  the  oomineroial  prepara- 
tion of  cane  sugar  see  Thorpe's  Diciionab? 
ov  ApfiiUsd  Chemistby.)  The  best  samples  of 
commercial  cane  sugar  consist  of  almost  the 
pure  sugar.  Dry,  clean,  glassy  sugar-candy  is 
sufficiently  pure  for  most  purposes.  Absolutely 
pure  saccharon  may  be  obtained  by  careful 
crystallisation  from  warm  aqueous  solutions  ;  or 
a  cold,  clear  saturated  solution  made  with  care- 
fully-purified distilled  water  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  purified  ethyl  alcohol,  S.G. 
'820,  with  continual  stirring.  On  standing, 
saccharon  crystallises  out  in  pure  glassy  crystals. 

Properties. — Cane    sugar   forms    fine   large 

monoclinio  hemihedral  crystals,  S.G.  J|i-°  1-58047 

(Schroder,  B.  12,  562  ;  Gerlach,  D.  P.  J.  172,  31 
and  286 ;  Joule  a.  Playfair,  0.  J.  1, 130),  which 
do  not  contain  water  of  crystallisation.  It  ia 
easily  soluble  in  water ;  100  parts  of  a  solution 
saturated  at  0°  contain  65-0  pts.  saccharon,  at 
20°  67  pts.,  and  ftt  40°  75-8  pts.  (Scheibler, 
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2.  t'.'  22,  2S3).  A  large  number  of  figures  have 
been  given  to  represent  the  relation  between  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  solution  and  the  speoifio 
gravity  thereof  (v.  Lippmann's  Zuckerarten; 
Brown  a.  Heron,  O.  J.  1879,  644 ;  P6rier,  0.  B. 
108,  1202),  and  much  apparent  contradiction 
exists  on  the  subject ;  but  the  bulk  of  this  dis- 
appears when  the  processes  by  which  the  figures 
were  obtained  are  inquired  into.  The  general 
agreement  is  with  the  numbers  of  Balling,  con- 
firmed, within  the  limits  of  error,  by  Soheibler 
a.  Mategozek  (Z.  V.  15,  586 ;  24,  827 ;  27,  32) 
and  others.    These  are : — 


Per  cent,  saccharon 
In  sol. 

S 

10 
20 

40 


Sp.  gr.  sol. 

17-6° 
ITS' 

1-01970 
1-04014 
1-08329 
1-17943 


The  relation  is  sometimes  more  convenient 
when  expressed  as  weights  in  measure.  If  a 
vessel  be  made  to  hold  100  g.  H^O  at  15-5°, 
and  such  is  the  100  c.c.  vessel  most  generally 
in  use,  then  a  solution  containing 
20  g.  saccharon  in  this  100  c.c.  =  sp.  gr.  1-07686 
10  „  „  „        1-03857 

S  „  „  „        1-01931 

1  „  „  „        1-00386 

Hence,  if  the  sp.gr.  of  a  pure  cane  sugar  is 
known  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  100  c.c.  can 
be  arrived  at  broadly  by  dividing  the  S.G.  — 1-000 
by  -00385.  This  number  multiplied  by  1000  has 
been  called  the  D  of  the  sugar.  D  =  3-85  for 
saccharon.  The  use  of  the  number  gives  too 
low  an  indication  for  the  higher  specific  gravities 
and  too  high  a  one  for  ^e  lower  ones,  being 
almost  accurate  for  solutions  containing  between 
10  and  20  g.  sugar  per  100  c.c.  It  is  a  useful, 
practical  factor  when  its  meaning  and  value 
are  understood,  being  at  most  3  per  1000  incor- 
rect. 

Concentrated  sugar  solutions  possess  a  higher 
boiling-poiut  than  water,  anSOp.c.  solution  boUs 
at  112°,  a  90-8  p.c.  solution  at  130°  (Gerlach, 
D.  P.  J.  172,  31  and  286). 

.Solutions  of  pure  cane  sugar  crystallise 
quickly,  but  if  foreign  matters  are  present  the 
.crystallisation  is  very  much  slower,  and  the 
forms  of  the  crystals  vary  with  the  character  of 
the  impurity ;  some  impurities  entirely  prevent 
crystallisation.  These  facts  play  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  refinery  (see  art.  in  Diotio- 
MABi  OF  Applied  Ohbmistey  and  v.  Lippmann's 
Zuckerarten,  p.  115).  Solutions  of  cane  sugar 
are  highly  diactinic  (Hartley,  0.  J.  1887,  59). 
Cane  sugar  is  soluble  in  methyl  and  ethyl 
alcohol,  acetone,  and  glycerin  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  water  they  contain,  being  almost 
insoluble  in  them  when  they  are  aiJiydrons 
(Scheibler,  Z.  V.  22,  246 ;  B.  5,  343).  Solu- 
tions of  cane  sugar  and  the  fused  sugar  are 
optically  active,  rotating  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion to  the  right;  crystallised  sugar  is  not 
optically  active.  The  oldest  value  given  for 
specific     rotatory    power     is     [o]j  =  +  73-8°  = 

[o]d  =  +  66-6°  (24:21-67:  :7B-8°:66-6°). 
This  is  only  an  approximate  average  number, 
much  of  the  same  value  as  the  D  described 

'  Z.  y,=Zeitschri/l  iet  Vereiiu  fir  die  Subemuclter  in- 
imtrie  da  deuliclten  ReUhei. 


above.  It  is  the  appatent  specific  rotatory 
power,  and  may  be  called  the  working  value. 
ToUens  {B.  17,  1757),  Sohmitz  (B.  10,  1419), 
Girard  a.  de  Luynes  (C.  B.  80, 1355),  and  Calde- 
ron  (O.  B.  83,  393),  from  numerous  observations 
worked  out  an  absolute  value.  ToUens  gives 
[o]p  =  66-386  +  0-015035P  -  0■0003986P^  where 
P  is  the  p.c.  of  sugar ;  Schmitz's  numbers  are 
Md  =  64-156  +  0-0515962  -  0-00028052g^  where 
2  =  p.c.  of  water.  The  optical  activity  diminishes 
with  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  so  that 
for  a  100  p.c.  solution  (i.e.  for  the  dry  sugar,  if 
the  curve  follows  the  same  course  as  the  obser- 
vations) the  specific  rotatory  power  is  [o]i,  =  64° 
approximately,  while  very  weak  solutions,  as  1  p.o. 
for  example,  it  is  [o]d  =  67°  (Pibram,  B.  20, 1849 ; 
Nasini  a.  Villavecchia,  Qaz.  22,  1,  97).  The 
temperature  of  observation  has  but  a  very  slight 
infiuence  on  the  optical  activity  (Dubrunfant, 
A.  Oh.  [3]  18,  99 ;  Andrews,  M.  S.  [4]  3,  1366). 
The  speoifio  rotatory  powers  of  solutions  of  the 
sugar  in  mixtures  of  water  and  ethyl  alcohol, 
methyl  alcohol,  and  acetone  respectively  are 
slightly  greater  than  that  of  aqueous  solutions ; 
if  the  latter  be  taken  at  [a]D  =  66-67°  they  are 
respectively  [o]d  =  66-83°,  68-63°,  and  67-40°  (Tol- 
lens,B. 0.1881, 570).  Theoptioalactivityof fused 
sugar  is  less  than  that  of  its  solutions,  and  di- 
minishes according  to  the  length  of  time  it  has  be^n 
kept  fused.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  presence 
of  decomposition  products.  The  specific  rotatory 
power  of  aqueous  solutions  is  altered  by  the 
presence  of  most  foreign  substances;  alkalis 
and  alkaline  earths  diminish  it  (Thomsen,  B. 
14,  1649;  T..Iiippmaun,  Zuckerarten,  p.  157; 
Farnsteiner,  B.  23,  3570).  Lead  acetate  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  influence,  while  ammonia 
increases  the  rotation  (Ost,  N.  Zeitsch.f.  BUbenz.- 
Ind.  9,  42).  The  dispersion  of  cane-sugar  solu- 
tions is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  quartz,  so 
that  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation 
caused  by  a  sugar  solution  may  be  almost 
completely  neutraUsed  by  a  plate  of  left-handed 
quartz  of  the  correct  thickness.  Grimbert 
(I.  Ph.  [5]  16,  295)  gives  [a]D  =  66-45°  and 
Wo  =  52-85°,  so  that  the  dispersive  power  for 
these  two  wave-lengths  is  1-257.  The  refractive 
index  for  sugar  solutions  has  been  determined 
for  seven  lines  of  the  spectrum  (Obermeyer, 
Landolt-Bdrnstein,  Physikalisch-chem.  Tabellem, 
Berlin,  1883,  p.  213 ;  Kanonnikoff,  B.  16,  3047). 
Gladstone  (0.  J.  1891,  589)  finds  the  molecular 
refraction  of  cane-sugar  solutions  to  be  118*7 
for  the  A  line,  and  the  molecular  dispersion  be- 
tween A  and  H  lines  4-73. 

AcUcn  of  heat.  Dry  cane  sugar  melts  at 
160°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling,  if  care  be  taken 
and  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  160°,  to  a 
colourless,  glassy  mass ;  but  if  the  temperature 
be  maintained  the  fused  mass  becomes  slightly 
coloured,  and  on  cooling  yields  the  substance 
known  as  barley-sugar,  this  after  a  time  becomes 
crystalline ;  but  even  with  the  greatest  care  it 
seems  impossible  to  fuse  the  sugar  without  pro- 
ducing some  decomposition.  With  the  appearance 
of  the  colour  dextrose  and  Isevulosan  are  probably 
the  chief  products  ;  but  although  much  work  has 
been  done  on  the  subject,  the  exact  nature  of 
the  alteration  is  not  settled.  A  little  furfural  is 
formed  at  times  (Gffis,  A.  Ch.  [8]  57, 234 ;  C.  B. 
61,  331 ;  Schifi,  B.  20,  540).    When  the  tempe* 
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rature  is  raised  td  200°  distinct  decomposition 
sets  in,  caramel  is  formed,  gases  are  evolved,  and 
finally  a  residue  of  charcoal  remains.  Among 
the  gases  are  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide, 
marsh  gas,  ethylene,  acetylene ;  among  the  vola- 
tile products  are  water,  acetone,  formic,  acetic, 
and  propionic  acids,  aldehyde,  furfural,  acrolein, 
benzoic  aldehyde,  and  a  bitter  substance  assa- 
mur  (Volckel,  A.  85,  59 ;  86, 63  ;  87, 303 ;  Fremy, 
^.15,  278;  SchiS,  B.  20,  540;  A.  238,  380; 
Eeiohenbach,  A.  49,  3).  Caramel  has  the  same 
composition  as  cane  sugar,  less  one  or  more 
molecules  of  water.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
partly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  probably  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  several  bodies.  Baryta  and  basic 
lead  acetate  give  precipitates  with  it.  It  com- 
bines with  aniline,  reduces  some  metallic  salts, 
and  yields  an  acid  with  chlorine.  It  is  largely 
used  as  a  colouring  matter  in  cookery,  brewing, 
&o.  (G6Us,  A.  Oh.  [3]  52,  386 ;  65,  190  a.  496 ; 
Graham,  A.  Ch.  65,  190 ;  PAUgot,  A.  Ch.  [2]  67, 
172 ;  Volckel,  A.  75,  59 ;  85,  74  ;  Pohl,  J.  pr. 
82,  148 ;  Sohiff,  B.  4,  908 ;  Waohtel,  Org.  d. 
Centr..Ver.  17,  930). 

It  seems  proved  that  when  dry  sacoharon  is 
heated  at  100°,  even  for  a  long  time,  no  change 
takes  place,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  sugar  can 
be  heated  to  the  melting-point,  160°,  without  pro- 
ducing any  marked  decomposition,  but  it  would 
appear  that  rapid  heating  to  this  temperature 
can  produce  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  IsBvulosan, 
without  any  change  in  weight.  If,  however,  a 
mixture  of  100  pts.  of  the  sugar  and  about  5 
pts.  water  is  heated  at  150°  for  some  time,  a 
mixture  is  produced  which  contains  little  or  no 
unaltered  saccharon,  but  which  consists,  in  part 
at  least,  of  a  sugar  said  to  be  optically  inactive, 
and  to  be  a  compound  of  bi-rotating  dextrose  and 
IsBvulose.  Other  bodies  must  also  be  present, 
probably  dextrose  and  Isvulose.  The  compound 
sugar  is,  no  doubt,  present,  but  inasmuch  as  it 
has  never  been  isolated  it  cannot  be  said  with 
certainty  that  it  is  inactive  (Morin,  O.  B. 
86,  1033;  Berzelius  a.  Mitscherlich,  J.  Ph.  3,  4, 
216).  The  so-called  inactive  sugar  is  easily  con- 
verted by  boiling  with  water  into  dextrose  and 
Issvulose.  Neutral  aqueous  solutions  of  saccha- 
ron are  slowly  inverted  on  boiUng.  They  are, 
however,  stable  in  the  cold,  if  sterUised,  and  can 
be  concentrated  under  diminished  pressure 
at  50°-60°  without  undergoing  much  change 
(Ereuster,  Z.  V.  25, 521 ;  B6champ,  A.  Ch.  [B]  54, 
28  ;  Morin,  C.  B.  86, 1,083 ,;  Horsin-D^on,  Bl.  [2] 
32, 121 ;  Gunning,  Z.  V.  27,  895).  By  heating  to 
150°-200°  in  a  sealed  tube,  humus  substances, 
formic  acid,  pyrocatechin,  and  other  bodies  are 
formed  (Low,  Z.  1867,  510 ;  Hoppe-Seyler,  B. 
4, 15). 

Action  of  acids.  All  dilute  acids,  even  car- 
bonic acid,  hydrolyse  (invert)  cane  sugar, 
causing  the  assimilation  of  one  molecule  of 
water  and  the  production  of  equal  quantities  of 
dextrose  and  leevulose, 

Saccharon  Dextrose      LsevuloBe 

OiiSJiu  +  H^O  =  OjH,20.  +  OeHijO, 
This  mixture  is  called  invert  sugar.  The  ex- 
periments made  on  this  phenomenon  may  be 
classified  under  two  headings:  (a)  the  action  of 
different  acids  acting  under  the  same  conditions 
on  the  sugar  solutions ;  (b)  the  action  of  the 
tame  acids  nuder  varying  conditions.     With 


regard  to  those  ccnning  under  the  first  lieading, 
Ostwald'a  experiments  are  the  most  complete 
(J.  pr.  [2]  29  385 ;  80,  93  a.  225 ;  31, 307 ;  Koral, 
J.  pr.  [2]  34,  109).  He  examined  the  action  of 
thirty-two  acids,  and  finds  that  there  is  a  close 
relation  between  the  constants  of  inversion  and 
the  affinities  of  the  acids.  See  also  Fleury 
(D.  P.  3.  219,  436 ;  3.  Ph.  [4]  22,  423).  With 
regard  to  reactions  coming  under  the  second 
heading,  it  is  found  that  inversion  proceeds  more 
rapidly  in  hot  solutions  than  in  cold  ones 
(several  f ormulse  have  been  given  to  express  this 
relation,  v.  Arrhenius,  Zeit.  phys.  Oh.  4,  226  ; 
TJrech,  B.  20, 1836) ;  that  increase  in  the  percen- 
tage of  acid  increases  the  rapidity  of  inversion ; 
that,  the  percentage  of  acid  to  water  being  con- 
stant, increase  of  volume  decreases  the  time ;  and 
that  the  percentage  of  acid  to  sugar  being  con- 
stant, increase  of  volume  (dilution)  increases  the 
time  (Lowenthal  a.  Lenssen,  3.pr.  85, 321  a.  401 ; 
Urech,  B.  13,  1696 ;  iS,  2130  ;  B.  0.  1881,  570  ; 
1883.  501).  The  presence  of  neutral  salts  some- 
times increases  and  sometimes  diminishes  the 
rapidity  of  inversion ;  for  a  detailed  account  see 
Spohr  (3.  pr.  [2]  32,  32  and  33,  265).  If  the 
heating  be  long  continued,  or  if  too  strong  acida 
be  used,  most  of  the  Isevulose  and  part  of  the 
dextrose  is  destroyed,  and  humus  substances, 
acetopropionic  and  formic  acids  are  produced 
(Mulder,  3.  pr.  21,  219 ;  Malaguti,  A.  17,  52 ; 
Stein,  A.  30,  82 ;  Conrad,  B.  11,  2178 ;  ToUens, 
B.  14,  1951 ;  Sestini,  L.  V.  26,  285 ;  27,  163 ; 
Conrad  a.  Guthzeit,  B.  18,  439 ;  19,  2569  a. 
2844  ;  Tollens  a.  Grote,  A.  175,  181,  206,  237 
a.  233.  The  inversion  of  cane  sugar  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  heating  with  acids  without  de- 
stroying some  leevuloas  {q.  v.),  unless  the  tempe- 
rature and  quantity  of  acid  be  kept  within  well- 
defined  limits  (Jungfieisch  a.  Grimbert,  0.  B. 
108,  144;  Wohl,  B.  23,  2084).  Nicol  (JV.  14, 
180)  and  Clerget  (A.  Oh.  [3]  26,  175)  give  in- 
structions for  the  preparation  of  pure  invert  sugar. 
According  to  the  latter,  5  c.c.  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  to  50  c.c.  sugar  solution, 
containing  8-175  g.  saccharon,  and  heated 
for  ten  minutes  at  68°.  Under  these  conditions 
the  sugar  is  completely  inverted,  and  the  pro- 
ducts are  unacted  upon.  They  are  identical  in 
optical  activity  and  oupric  reducing  power  with 
the  sugar  obtained  by  the  action  of  invertase 
(see  Action  of  ferments)  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  invert 
sugar  is  a  mixture  of  leevulose  and  dextrose  in 
equal  quantities  (Jungfieisch  a.  Grimbert,  O.  B. 
108,  144 ;  107,  390),  as  its  properties  agree  in 
every  particular  with  that  of  a  mixture  of  these 
two  sugars  in  molecular  proportions.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  dissolves  cane  sugar  at  the 
freezing  temperature,  without  the  production  of 
colour,  but  slight  heating  causes  it  to  Swell  up 
to  a  black,  frothy  mass ;  a  blue  fluorescent  body 
is  formed  (Simmler,  0.  0.  1862,  378).  Othei 
acids  act  in  a  similar  way  (Gmelin-Sraut,  Hcmd- 
buch  d.  Oh. ;  van  KerokhofE,  /.  pr.  69,  48). 

Action  of  alkalis.  Dilute  alkalis  do  not  act 
on  cane  sugar  in  the  cold,  and  but  slowly  on 
heating  (Michaelis,  3.  pr.  66,  430).  By  heating 
with  potassium  hydroxide  and  but  little  water, 
decomposition  takes  place,  carbon  dioxide,  acet- 
one, and  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  and  oxalic 
acids  are  formed  (Gottlieb,  A.  52, 122).    Pota^li 
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6t  tjotyta  under  certain  conditions  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  lactic  acid  (Sohiitzenberger,  Bl.  [2] 
25,  289).  Milk  of  lime  and  stroutia  also  decom- 
pose cane  sugar  by  prolonged  heating  (Premy, 
A.  15,  278;  Benedict,  A.  162,  303;  Niedachlag, 
Deutsche  Zuckerind.  1887.  159 ;  Pinner,  B.  16. 
1728). 

Oxidation.  Cane  sugar  is  easily  oxidised 
by  almost  all  the  common  oxidising  agents.  Free 
oxygen  does  not  act  on  it,  but  in  the  presence  of 
platinum  black  it  does ;  ozone  also  oxidises 
it  (Gorup-Besanez,  A.  110,  103).  Chlorine  or 
bromine  yields  gluconic  acid,  glucose,  and  other 
substances  (Beichardt,  B.  O.  1880,  559 ;  Gries- 
hammer.  A,  Ph.  [3]  15, 193) ;  the  same  reaction 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  lead  or  silver 
oxide  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Habermann,  A.  155,  128; 
Eerzfeld,  A.  220,  353).  Iodine  and  potassium 
carbonate  yield  a  little  iodoform  (MiUon,  G.  B. 
21,828).  The  more  powerful  oxidising  reagents — 
snch  as  strong  chromic  acid,  chlorate  of  potash, 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  &o. — act  so  violently  as  to 
cause  explosions.  Strong  nitrio  acid  acts  very 
energetically ;  dilute  nitric  acid  yields  saccharic 
and  oxaho  acids ;  anhydrous  nitrio  acid,  or  a 
mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  yields 
a  nitrate  (Sobero,  C.  B.  24,  247 ;  Schonbein,  P. 
70, 104 ;  Carey-Lea,  Bl.  [2]  10,  415;  Tollens,  B. 
15,  1828;  Salkowski,  B.  15,  1738 ;  Heintz,  ^.  51, 
185  ;  P.  61,  315  ;  Eeinsoh,  Jahrb.  f.  Pharm.  18, 
337 ;  Hornemann,  J.^r.  89, 304 ;  ToUens,  Ohem. 
Zeit.  11, 1178).  Fehling's  solution  is  not  reduced 
by  cane-sugar  solution,  neither  are  alkaline  solu- 
tions of  other  oxides,  except  ammoniacal  silver 
solutions,  which  are  reduced  slowly  in  the  cold 
and  quicker  on  warming;  but  many  neutral  or 
acid  metallic  solutions  are  reduced  (Tollens, 
Z.  Y.  32,  712 ;  B.  15,  1828  ;  Salkowski, ,  B. 
15,  1738).  Dilute  chromic  acid  oxidises  cane 
sugar  to  oxalic,  formic,  and  carbonic  acids ; 
potassium  permanganate  yields  carbonic  acid 
and  water;  by  careful  oxidation  in  the  cold, 
oxahc  and  formic  acids  are  also  produced  (Heyer, 
Ar.  Ph.  [3]  20,  336  a.  430 ;  Brunner,  B.  12,  549). 
Maumen6  (Bi.  [2]  22,  2 ;  30,  99)  says  that 
three  acids,  di-,  tri-,  and  hexa-pinic  acids  C2H4O4, 
CgH^Oj,  and  CgHj^O,,  are  formed  under  certain 
conditions. 

Action,  of  ferments.  Cane  sugar  is  not 
directly  fermentable  by  organised  ferments,  with 
the  exception  of  Momla.  Candida;  it  requires 
first  to  be  hydrolysed  (inverted),  and  for  this 
purpose  every  organism  which  has  the  power  of 
assimilating  cane  sugar  produces  an  organised 
ferment  or  enzyme  called  imoertase,  which  first 
inverts  it  (Bernard,  Lemons  de  Physiologie  Expir., 
Paris,  1856;  Hansen,  Meddelelser,  1888,  2, 143; 
Brown,  C.  J.  1886.  173).  The  action  of  in- 
vertase  was  first  studied  by  Ejeldahl  (Medde- 
lelser, 1881,  3, 186) ;  O'SuUivan  and  Tompson 
(O.  J.  1890, 834)  have  exhaustively  investigated 
the  subject.  They  find  the  change  follows  the 
same  time  curve  as  a  catalytic  'reaction ;  the 
time  necessary  to  perform  a  given  percentage  of 
hydrolysis  varies  directly  with,  the  amount  of 
invertase ;  the  most  favourable  concentration  of 
the  sugar  solution  is  20-25  p.c,  and  the  most 
favourable  temperature  55°-  Hydrolysis  pro- 
ceeds slowly  at  the  freezing-point ;  it  ceases  at 
about  65° ;  alkalis  inmiediately  stop  the  reac- 
tion, whereas  very  minute  quantities  of  acid 


aid  it.  Invertase  is  nninjnred  by  the  reaction,  and 
is  capable  of  inverting  about  twenty-two  times  its 
weight  of  cane  sugar  per  minute  for  an  unlimited 
period.  The  dextrose  formed  is  in  the  bi-rota- 
tory  state;  on  standing,  the  invert  sugar  has  the 
same  optical  activity  as  that  obtained  by  the 
careful  action  of  dilute  acids.  See  also  Barth 
(B.  11,  474),  Mayer  (B.  C.  1881, 784 ;  1882, 850), 
Muller  {Ann.  Agronom.  12,  481),  Tamman  {Zeit. 
phys.  Ch.  3,  25).  Invertase  acts  at  a  tempera- 
ture higher  than  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  yeast 
whence  it  is  derived.  For  production  of  alcohol, 
acids,  (fee,  under  the  influence  of  organised  fer- 
ments, see  Febmentation. 

Compounds  with  acids.  Nitrosaccharon 
C,2H,8(NOj)40„  is  prepared  by  treating  the 
powdered  sugar  with  a  mixture  of  strong  H^SO, 
and  fuming  HNO3  hi  the  cold  (Schonbein,  P. 
70, 167;  Sobero,  C.  B.  24,  247);  It  is  a  white 
doughy  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  Boiling  water  decomposes  it; 
m.p.  20°.    It  is  explosive. 

With  arsenious  acid  a  compound 
Ot^ifiii.^Bfi,  is  said  to  be  produced.     The 
composition  is  improbable. 

By  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  and  glacial 
acetic  acid,  or  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium 
acetate,  a  series  of  acetates  have  been  obtained. 
In  these  the  group  C^HjO  takes  the  place  of  H. 
We  have  the  monoacetate  C,2Hj,(OjHgO)0„ 
(Schiitzenberger  a.  Naudin,  Bl.  12,  206) ;  the 
tetracetate  C,2H,s(C2H30),0„ ;  the  hexacetate 
(Herzfeld,  N.  Z.  3,  1-55) ;  the  heptacetate 
(Schiitzenberger,  Bl.  12,  204  ;  0.  B.  61,  485) ; 
and  the  ootacetate  (Herzfeld,  B.  13, 267;  Dfimole, 
G.  B.  89,  481),  all  more  or  less  resinous  sub- 
stances, diminishing  in  solubUity  in  water  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  acetyl  groups  they 
contain,  and  increasing  in  solubility  in  alcohol 
and  ether  with  the  same  change  in  composition. 
The  octacetate  is  said  to  crystallise  in  needles, 
m.p.  67°.  They  are  all  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  acids  and  alkalis  into  acetic  acid'  and  the 
products  of  the  inversion  of  saccharon.  It  is 
probable  that  by  careful  treatment  with  alkalis 
in  equivalent  quantities  (sufScient  to  neutralise 
the  acetic  acid  formed)  saccharon  is  again  pro- 
duced. Benzoyl  chloride  yields  with  saccharon 
a  hexabenzoate  C,2H,5(C,H50)jO,„  m.p.  109° 
(Baumann,  B.  19,  3220 ;  Skraup,  M.  10,  389). 

Compounds  with  bases.  By  mixing  sodium 
ethylate  with  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  and  pre- 
cipitating with  alcohol,  a  compound  CijH^iNaO,, 
is  obtained  (FfelSer  a.  Tollens,  A.  211,  285). 
A  similar  potassium  compound  has  been  pre- 
pared (Soubeyran,  A.  43,  223  ;  Brendeche,  An. 
Ph.  [2]  29,  73). .  Cane  sugar  combines  with 
many  bases,  forming  saccharates  which  are  de- 
composed into  the  sugar  and  carbonate  by  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  are  but  sUghtly  soluble  in 
water.  The  most  important  of  these  are  barium 
saccharate  C,^22'^„.BaO,  strontium  saccharate 
CjjHj^Oii.SrO,  and  C,jH220j,.2SrO,  the  former 
produced  by  mixing  solutions  of  its  consti- 
tuents; it  orystalhses  with  5HjO,  the  latter 
obtained  by  bringing  together  its  constituents 
in  boiling  solution.  Calcium  saccharates : 
0,2Hj,Oi,.3CaO  3aq  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water;  C,jHHO„.2Ca02aq  and  CiaHaOiiCaO 
are  soluble  in  water  and  decomposed  partly  by 
boiling  into  the  tri-saccharate  and  free  eugar. 
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CijHaOii.CaO  +  iltp,  OiAAi-SCaO,  and 
(0,2H220„)23CaO  have  also  been  described. 
Lead  acetate  alone  does  not  precipitate  cane 
sugar;  lead  acetate  and  ammonia  yield 
CijHjgPbjO,,  and  CijHisPbjO,, ;  iron  and  copper 
yield  saocharates ;  it  is  doubtful  if  magnesia 
forms  one  (Soubeyxan,  A.  43,  223  ;  Stromeyer, 
Ar.  Ph.  [3]  25,  229 ;  Brendeohe,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  29, 
73;  Pffigot,  J.  pr.  13,  379;  15,  76;  A.  [3]  64, 
377 ;  Landolt  a.  Degener,  Z.  V.  32, 325;  Soheibler, 
B.  15,  2945 ;  16,  985 ;  v.  Lippmann,  Organ  d. 
Centr.  Ver.  18,  8,7 ;  B.  16,  2764 ;  Benedict,  B. 
6, 413 ;  Harperatb,  Chem.  Zeit.  1886. 323 ;  Boivin 
a.  Loiseau,  G.  B.  58,  60 ;  also  old  editions  of 
Watts'  Diet.).  Ammonia  gas  at  150°  forma 
brown  amorphous  bodies ;  solutions  of  ammonia 
yield  similar  bodies  (Th^nard,  G,  B.  52,  444 ; 
Payen  a.  Sohutzenberger,  Jah/resber.  f.  Zucker- 
fabr.  1861-62,  p.  191, 192 ;  Laborde,  J.  1874,883). 

Compounds  with  metallic  salts.  Several 
compounds  of  saocharon  with  sodium  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  have  been  prepared 
(PfiUgot,  A.  30,  71 ;  Maumenfi,  Bl.  15,  1  ; 
Gill,  G.  J.  1871,  269).  Such  compounds  are 
C,2Hj20,i.NaG1.2H20 ;  2G^^B.J),  i.8NaC1.4H,0 ; 
C,2H22Oi,.NaBr.liH2O;and20,jHjjO„.3NaI.3HjO; 
the  latter  is  avery  stable  and  definite  compound, 
and  is,  like  the  others,  easily  prepared  by  boil- 
ing a  mixture  of  the  sodium  salt  and  saccharon 
iu  equivalent  quantities,  and  allowing  the  solution 
to  stand  in  a  quiet  place  over  sulphuric  acid. 
These  bodies  form  distinct  and  definite  crystals. 
No  definite  compounds  of  the  halogen  salts  of 
potassium  and  ammoniunx  with  saccharon  have 
been  described,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
from  the  work  of  Gill,  that  such  are  obtainable. 
Lithium  salts  seem  to  give  lithium  compounds. 
Compounds  of  saccharon  with  sodium-acetate, 
nitrate,  iodate,  and  phosphate  are  not  obtain- 
able (GiU,  I.e.).  A  double  salt  of  copper  sul- 
phate and  saocharon,  0,2H22.0„.OuSOj.2aq 
crystallises  from  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
constituents  (Barreswil,  J.  Ph.  [3]  7,  29). 
The  sodium  mercury  chloride  compound 
2C,jH220i,.NaCl.Hg01|;  crystallises  in  minute 
crystals  on  the  slow  evaporation  of  a  solu- 
tion of  its  constituents  in  weak  alcohol 
{Boullay,  Bl.  12,  292).  A  borax  compound 
3CijHj20„.Na2B^O,.4HjO  has  also  been  described 
(Stiirenberg,  Ar.Ph.  18,  279).  Many  other  com- 
pounds have  been  described,  but  they  present 
no  material  Interest. 

Saccharon,  like  many  other  organic  sub- 
stances, prevents  the  precipitation  of  many 
metals  from  their  solutions  by  ammonium, 
sodium,  andpotassium  hydroxide ;  in  some  cases 
the  prevention  is  complete,  in  others  only  a 
portion  of  the  metal  is  retained  in  solution  (Lus- 
saigne,  G.  B.  14,  691 ;  Groth,  /.  pr.  [1]  92,  175 ; 
Pellet,  X^a6?-.'  18,22). 

With  phenyl-hydrazine  saccharon  yields  only 
IsBvulose  and  dextrose  compounds  {q.  v.). 

Lactose.  Lacton,  lactobiose,  milk  sugar 
0,  A,0„.H20(a)  and  0„H,,0„(7). 

Occurrence. — ^Lactose  has  been  long  known. 
It  occurs  in  the  milk  of  the  mammalia  and  also 
in  the  fruit  of  Sapotillier  {Achras  Sapota) 
(Bouchardat,  Bl.  [2]  16, 26).  Lactose  constitutes 
B-5  p.c.  of  the  milk  of  women,  sheep,  goats,  and 
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cows,  6  p.o.  of  asses'  milk,  and  a  sliglitly  gteatet 
proportion  of  mare's  milk  (Fleischmann,  JJaa 
Molkereiwesen,  Braunschweig,  1875;  Euhne, 
Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Ch.  p.  573). 

Preparation. — Skim  milk,  or,  better,  milk  from 
which  the  fat  has  been  separated  by  mechanical 
means,  is  coagulated  with  rennet  and  the  whey 
digested  for  some  time  with  calcium  carbonate 
(chalk)  and  aluminium  hydroxide.  The  insoluble 
matter  is  then  filtered  out  and  the  filtrate  con- 
centrated in  a  vacuum  to  a  syrup ;  this,  on 
standing,  yields  crystals  of  lactose.  During  con- 
centration some  matter  becomes  insoluble ;  this 
should  be  filtered  out  before  final  concentration. 
The  crystals  are  purified  by  repeated  re-crystalli- 
sation from  solutions  concentrated  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  boUingwater  ;  on  oooUngOijHjjOn.HjO 
crystallises.  This  is  lactose  a.  If  the  saturated 
solution  is  evaporated  rapidly  on  the  water-bath 
with  continual  stirring,  small  crystals  of  CgjH^jO,, 
are  obtained ;  lactose  y.  These  are  not  hygro- 
scopic. If  the  a  modification  is  dried  at  130° 
a  hygroscopic  mass  is  left,  which  is  known  as 
the  P  modification.  There  are  said  to  be  other 
modifications,  but  in  solution  after  boiling  they 
aU  have  the  same  optical  activity  and  are  iden- 
tical (Bnliug  a.  Euf,  B.  C.  1882,  346 ;  Centkl. 
f.  Ag-.Ch,.  1885,  130 ;  J.  Kunz,  Ph.  [3]  15,443). 

Properties. — Ordinary  lactose  forms  large, 
rhombic,  hemihedral  crystals,  having  a  sp.gr. 
1-53-1-64  (Schroder,  B.  12,  562)  and  containing 
1  mol.  HjO,  which  is  lost  by  drying  at  130°-  It 
is  soluble  in  six  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  two 
and  a-half  or  less  of  boiling  water,  from  which 
on  cooling  it  slowly  crystallises.  Its  solutions 
rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right, 
and  its  specific  rotatory  power  for  the  D  line  is 
Wd  =  52-53° -^  (20 -i)x  0-055  (Schmoger,  B.  13, 
1927 ;  Hesse,  A.  176,  98 ;  Erdmann,  /.  1855, 
661 ;  Denig^s  a.  Bonnans,  J.Ph.  [5]  17, 363  a.  411). 
The  variation  With  the  concentration  is  very 
little,  and,  as  is  obvious  from  the  above  formula, 
the  effect  of  temperature  is  slight.  These 
numbers  for  the  [o]d  are  calculated  for  the  crys- 
tals OijHaOu.HjO.  For  the  dry  sugar  Ci^jjjO.,, 
I  have  found  [o]d  =  55-5°  with  a  JeUet-Comu 
instrument  (Schmidt  a.  Hans,  07i^),  sodium  flame, 
and  absolutely  the  same  number  [a]]  =  61-6°  with 
a    Soleil-Scheibler,   taking    100    divs.  =  38-4°. 

(24:21-67 : :  61-6°:55-5°).  55-5°-5-25  p.o.  =  52-59 : 
my  observations  were  made  at  15-5°,  Sohmoger's 
at  20°.  Freshly-prepared  solutions  of  crystallised 
lactose  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  bi-rotation,th6 
angle  immediately  after  solution  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  8:5  to  the  constant  value  (Ureoh,S.16, 
2270  ;  Dubrunfaut,  O.  B.  42,  228 ;  Schmoger,  l.c.; 
Parous  a.  Tollens,  A.  257,  160).  The  rotatory 
power  does  not  vary  with  the  concentration.  The 
dispersive  power — that  is,  the  ratio  between  the 
specific  rotatory  powers  for  the  C  and  D  Unes — is 
1:1-259  (Mo  =41-58)  (Grimbert,  J.  Ph.  [5]  16, 295 
a.  345).  The  modification  7  when  freshly  dissolved 
in  water  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  semi-rota- 
tion— that  is,  the  specific  rotatory  power  is  only 
about  I  of  the  normal,  to  which  it  attains  on 
standing  a  few  hours  (E,  0.  Erdmann, 
Fortschritte  der  Physik,  1855, 13 ;  B.  13,  2180 ; 
Schmoger,  B.  13,  1915).  The~modification  p  on 
solution  has  inmiediately  the  normal  optical 
activity;    the  presence  of   aJkali   lowers   the 
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activity  (SotmSger,  t.e. ;  tjrech,  B.  17, 1543). 
Schimoger  give  the  speoifio  gravity  of  solutions, 
containing  given  percentages  of  the  crystals 
fromwhich  by  calculation  vre  get  D  =  3'956  for  a 
solution  containing  2-5  g.  dry  sugar  in 
100  C.C.  at  20°,  3-921  for  a  10  g.  solution 
and  3'913  for  a  15  g.  one.  My  observations  are, 
teinperature  16"5° : — 

1  gram  in  100  c.o.  sp.gr.  Jf?  1-0040 ;  D  =  4-00 
5 grams,,  „  „       1-0199  ;  D  =  3-98 

10  , 1-0397  ;D  =  3-97 

20  „  „.  „       1-0785;  D  =  3-93 

T>  =  3-99  for  solution  below  10  g.  per  100  o.c.  at 
15-5°.  The  K  =  79-2  for  dry  sugar,  i.e.  0-5723 
anhydrous  lactose  reduce  1  g.  OuO  from  Eehling's 
solution  (Jones,  Analyst,  1889,  81).  According 
to  Soxhlet  0-5  g.  sugar  =  74  c.c.  Fehling's  solu- 
tion, hence  K  =  74 ;  in  this  case  1  g.  CuO  =  -6127 
lactose:  by  weighing  the  precipitated  GuO  as 
Cu  by  AUihn's  method,  1  g.  sugar  =  1'736  CuO, 
or  1  g.  CuO  =  0-5760  g.  sugar,  K  =  78-8,  agreeing 
with  the  number  given  by  Jones.  According  to 
Eoderwald  a.  ToUens  {B.  11,  2076)  the  working 
number  1  g.  CuO  =  -5795  g.  anhydrous  sugar.  I 
am  inclined,  when  the  conditions  hereafter  to  be 
.  described  are  followed,  to  place  the  K  at  78-9, 
i.e.  1  g.  CuO  =  0-5758  g.  sugar.  In  this  case  7-5 
mols.  CuO  are  reduced  by  1  mol.  sugar. 

Action  of  heat.  Hydrous  crystallised  lactose 
(a)  remains  constant  at  100° ;  above  this  water  is 
slowly  given  off,  and  at  130°  the  dehydration  is 
complete  vrithout  decomposition  if  the  water 
is  eliminated  slowly.  Anhydrous  lactose  com- 
mences to  colour  at  170°-180°,  loses  water, 
and  forms  the  so-called  lactoearamel  C^HigOj, 
which  is  easily  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  yields  compounds  vrith  lead  and 
copper  oxide.  Lactose  melts  at  203-5°  to  a  brown 
liquid,  and  by  further  heating  it  is  decomposed 
with  separation  of  carbon  (Lieben,  J.  pr.  68, 
409).  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  water  to 
90°-100°  it  is  coloured,  and  more  so  at  180°- 
200°,  when  a  glucose  is  produced  which  may  be 
precipitated  by  alcohol,  and,  by  further  heating, 
carbonic  acid,  a  little  pyrocatechin,  and  other 
bodies  are  formed  (Vohl,  A.  105,  334 ;  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  B.  4, 16 ;  Munk,  H.  1,  357). 

Action  of  acids.  By  heating  with  _  dilute 
acids  lactose  is  hydrolysed  (inverted),  yielding 
galactose  and  dextrose 

CijHjjO,,  +  HjO  =  C,H,  A  -f  CeHijO, 

Lactose  Dextrose     Galactose 

one  molecule  of  water  being  taken  up.  The  re- 
action takes  some  hours  to  complete ;  during 
the  hydrolysis  the  reducing  power  and  optical 
activity  increase  (Pasteur,  C.  R.  42,  228 ;  Puda- 
kowski,  B.8, 559 ;  9,  42 ;  278  and  1602  ;  11, 1069 ; 
Bourquelot,  N.  Ztsehr.  f.  Buhenz-md.  16,  71 ; 
Kent  a.  ToUens,  A.  227, 221 ;  Bindell,  N.  Ztsehr. 
f.  Bubenz-imd.  4,  163).  The  chief  products  of 
the  reaction  are  as  stated,  but  the  conditions 
have  not  yet  been  described  by  which  the  op- 
tical activity  and  K  of  the  resulting  substances 
will  exactly  correspond  with  those  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  galactose  and  dextrose.  Other 
bodies  are  undoubtedly  produced.  By  the  con- 
tinued action  of  acids  for  several  days,  aceto-pro- 
pionic  and  formic  acids  are  produced  (Tollens 
^  Boderwald,  A.  206,  231 ;  Conrad  a.  Guthzeit, 


B.  19,  2575).    Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  does 
not  blacken  lactose  in  the  cold. 

Compounds  with  acids.  A  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids  give  lactose  pentanitrate 
C,2H„(N02)50,,,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  m.p.  139-2°  and  exploding 
when  struck  by  a  hammer  on  an  anvil ;  lactose 
tri-nitrate  0,jH,5(N02)sO,„  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  m.p. 
37° ;  and  lactose  tetranitrate  0i2H,s(NO2)4O,„ 
m.p.  80°-81°  {G&,  J.  B.  1882,  263  ;  B.  15,2238). 
Withchlorosulphonio  acidlactose  yields  dextrose- 
tetra-sulphonic  acid  chloride  (Claesson,  J.  pr.  [2] 
20,  1  and  18).  Organic  acids  act  very  slowly  on 
lactose,  but  by  prolonged  action  they  yield  ethers 
of  lactose  or  of  dextrose  and  galactose  (Berthelot, 
Chim.  org.  2,  279,  295).  A  series  of  acetateS; 
beginning  with  the  mono-  body  and  ending  with  the 
octo-one,have  been  described.  0^iE.ii{Cj'Efi)gOj, 
is  obtained  by  boiling  lactose  with  an  excess  of 
acetic  anhydride  or  by  heating  a  mixture  in  the 
proper  proportions  of  the  sugar,  acetic  anhydride, 
and  fused  sodium  acetate  at  100°  (Herzfeld,  B. 
13, 265).  This  body  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
ether,  soluble  in  benzene,  acetic  acid,  and  in  al- 
cohol. It  crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  acetic  ether.  [a]i,  =  +  31°  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion. The  mono-  and  di-  acetate  are  obtained 
by  incompletely  decomposing  the  ooto-acetate  by 
alkalis  (D^mole,  C.  B.  89,  481).  Tetracetate  is 
formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  octo-  acetate, 
when  lactose  is  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride 
(Sohiitzenberger  a.  Naudin,  Bl.  12,  208).  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  [o]d  =  +  50°.  Hexaoetate 
C,jH,5(C2HsO)jO„  crystallises  from  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  acetic  ether  in  white  needles,  m.p. 
86°  (Herzfeld,  N.  Z.  B.  3,  156).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  or  not  lactose  is  reproduced  when  these 
bodies  are  saponified  by  treatment  with  alkalis. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  so,  if  the  alkali  is  carefully  employed. 

Action  of  alkalis.  Hot  alkalis  colour  solu- 
tions of  lactose  yellow  to  brown,  and  form  lactic 
acid,  pyrocatechin,  and  other  products  (Hoppe- 
Seyler,  B.  4,  347 ;  Nencki  a.  Sieber,  J.  pr.  [2] 
34,  503  ;  Ureoh,  B.  17,  1543).  fused  with  KHO 
it  yields  carbonic,  oxalic,  and  a  little  succinic 
acids  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Barth,  A.  138,  76). 

Compounds  with  alkaUs.  Lactoseates  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  potash  or  soda  on  lactose 
in  alcoholic  solutions,  or  by  adding  alcohol  to  the 
mixed  aqueous  solutions.  They  are  amorphous, 
easily  decomposed  precipitates  having  a  cornposi- 
tion  expressed  by  the  formulee  Ci^HjiNaO,,  and 
C,2Hj,K0„  (Fremy,  A.  15,  278 ;  Honig  a.  Bosen- 
feld,  B.  12,  45).  Calcium,  barium,  and  lead 
lactoseates  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  base 
in  lactose  solution  and  precipitating  with  alcohol. 
The  long-continued  action  of  lime  produces  iso- 
saccharin  and  metasaccharin  (Cuisinier,  M.  8. 
[3]  12,  520  ;  Kiliani,  B.  16,  2625).  By  heating 
with  ammonia,  brown,  amorphous,  nitrogenous 
products  are  obtained  (Th6nard,  0.  B.  52,  444). 
Aniline  yields  two  crystalline  compounds, 
C3JH45NO2,  and  OajHsiNjO^o,  which  reduce 
Fehling's  solution  (Sachsse,  B.  4,  835 ;  L.  V.  16, 
441). 

Oxidation. — Oxygen  and  ozone  have  no  ac- 
tion on  lactose  in  the  cold ;  hot  solutions  are 
oxidised  by  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  platinum 
black  (G-orup-Besauez,  A.  110,  86  a.  103 ;  Beiset 
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a.  Millon,  A.  Ch.  [3]  8,  235).  Alkaline  perman- 
ganate solutions  oxidise  lactose  easily  (Lanben- 
beimer,  A.  164,  283).  Cbiomio  acid  yields  alde- 
hyde (Guckelberger,  A.  64,  98).  Nitric  acid 
first  inverts  lactose  and  then  yields  mucic  and 
saccharic  acids ;  from  36  to  40  p.o.  of  mucic 
acid  is  produced ;  by  long-continued  heating  tar- 
taric and  oxalic  acids,  &c.,  are  obtained  (Liebig, 
A.  113,  1 ;  Dubrunfaut,  O.  B,.  42,  228 ;  Kent  a. 
Tollens,  A.  227,  227).  Alkaline  solutions  of 
copper  oxide  are  reduced  by  lactose,  and  from 
amongst  the  products  of  the  reaction  Bodecker 
a.  Struckmann  [A.  100,  264)  isolated  gallactinic 
acid  CijHidO,  ;  pectolactinic  acid  C,„H,gO,2, 
lactic  and  glycoUic  acids  are  also  produced 
(Habermann  a.  Honig,  B.  17,  351).  Silver  oxide 
oxidises  lactose  solutions  with  production  of 
oxalic,  glycollic,  and  lactonic  (galactonic)  acids 
(Kiliani,  B.  13,  2307).  Chlorine  or  bromine  in 
the  presence  of  silver  oxide  yield  lactonic 
(galactonic)  acid  G,H,20,  (Barth  a.  Hlasiwetz, 
A.  119,  281 ;  122,  96).  By  very  careful  oxida- 
tion with  bromine  water  Fischer  a.  Meyer  (B.  22, 
361)  have  obtained  lactobionic  acid  C,2H220,2 ; 
it  is  a  colourless,  strongly  acid  syrup,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  but  only  sparingly  in  alcohol. 
It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution ;  it  decom- 
poses metallic  carbonates,  forming  salts.  The 
calcium  (C^^^O^^jua.,  barium  (0,jH2,0,2)jBa, 
lead  (C,2H2,0,2)Fb,  and  other  salts  may  be  pre- 
pared in  this  way ;  they  are  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
but  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  with  dilute 
mineral  acids,  lactobionic  acid  is  decomposed 
into  galactose  and  gluconic  acid.  With  iodine 
and  sodium  bicarbonate  lactose  yields  a  little 
iodoform  (Millon,  O.  B.  21,  828). 

Fermentation. — There  is  no  known  enzyme 
capable  of  inverting  lactose ;  it  does  not  ferment 
with  yeast  (Berthelot,  A.  Ch.  [3]  50,  332  a.  362  ; 
Fitz,  B.  11,  42).  It  easily  undergoes  lactic  acid 
fermentation,  especially  in  milk  (Fitz,  l.c.  ; 
Eichet,  G.  B,  86,  550 ;  Schmidt-Maheim,  B.  15, 
2631).  It  undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation  in 
kumys  or  kefir  fermentation  (StruTe,  B.  17,  314  ; 
Vieth,  A.  12,  2),  and  also  under  the  agency  of 
certain  bacteria  (Botondi  a.  Zechini,  see  v.  Lipp- 
mann,  Deutsche  Zuckerind.  1887, 1091). 

Phenylhydrazine  yields  lactose  phenylhydra- 
zide  GigHjgOigN,,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether  and  IsBVorotatory,  and  lac- 
tose osazone  C^^,^fi„  crystallising  in  yellow 
needles;  soluble  to  some  extent  in  hot  water, 
and  m.p.  200°  (Fischer,  B.  17,  583 ;  20,  830 ; 
20,  2566).  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
it  yields  lactose  osone  (Fischer,  B.  21, 2631). 

Maltose.  Maltobiose,  Amylon,  Ci^Hj^O,, ; 
CiaHjjOji.H^O.  DeSaussure  {Bibl.  Britannigue, 
56,  1814,  333 ;  P.  1819,  29,  58)  may  have  ob- 
tained this  sugar  when  studying  the  products  of 
the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  starch-paste 
when  exposed  to  the  air  at  20°-25''.  Gu^rin- 
Varry  (A.  Oh.  60, 32 ;  61, 66)  described  accurately 
how  the  body  could  be  prepared  in  the  crystal- 
lised state  and  some  of  its  properties,  but  failed 
to  recognise  it  as  a  distinct  substance ;  Jacque- 
lain  (A.  Ch.  63,  167)  added  nothing  to  Varry's 
work;  Dubrunfaut  (A.  C&.  [3]  21,  78)  prepared 
the  body  according  to  Varry's  method,  observed 
that  it  was  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  dextrose, 
and  had  an  optical  activity  three  times  as  great, 
i^.  \a\  =  58  X  3  =  174,  a  figure  so  high  as  to  lead 


one  to  believe  that  he  had  not  a  jJufe  body  ill 
his  hands.  He  recognised  it  as  a  distinct  body, 
and  called  it  maltose ;  he,  however,  looked  upon 
it  as  a  glucose,  triglucose  ;  O'SuUivan  (0.  J. 
1872,  576 ;  1876,  478)  showed  that  it  was  not  an 
■  ose '  but  an  '  on '  sugar,  and  from  this  and  a 
fuller  description  of  its  characters  gave  it  a  place 
among  chemical  entities.  ' 

Occurrence. — It  is  present  in  some  commer- 
cial glucoses  and  in  beer  (Valentin,  /.  S.  A.  24, 
404) ;  probably  in  bread ;  in  am4,  a  rice-extract 
prepared  in  Japan  (Toshida,  0.  N.  43,  29),  and 
in  germinated  cereals  to  the  extent  of  1  to  2  p.o. 
(O'SuUivan,  O.  J.  49,  58).  After  feeding  with 
amylaceous  substances  it  is  found  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  but  the  blood  of  the  mesenteries 
contains  only  dextrose.  If  injected  into  a  vein 
it  is  found  in  the  urine;  if  injected  subcuta- 
neously,  it  is  partially  converted  into  dextrose 
(PhiUips,  B.  C.  1882,  127).  Some  of  the  re- 
ducing sugars  of  blood  may  be  maltose. 

Formation. — Diastase  converts  starch  and 
the  dextrins  into  maltose  (O'SuUivan,  l.c.).  The 
ferment  of  saliva,  ptyalin,  of  the  pancreas,  and 
of  the  liver,  act  in  the  same  way  (Nasse,  J.  Th. 
1877,  62;  Musculusa.  v.  Mering,  Z.  2,  403).  The 
same  ferments  act  on  glycogen,  maltose  being 
amongst  the  products ;  dextrose  is  present  when 
saliva  is  employed  (Kfitz,  Pf.  24,  8).  All  mineral 
acids  and  many  organic  acids  act  on  starch  and 
glycogen  ;  maltose  is  amongst  the  products. 

Preparation. — 100  g.  purified  starch  are 
mixed  as  completely  as  possible  with  300  c.o. 
water  at  40°,  and  then  poured  with  continuous 
stirring  into  2  Utres  of  boiling  water.  The  paste 
is  cooled  to  60°  and  the  extract  from  20  g. 
pale  malt  added  to  it ;  the  mixture  is  kept  at 
60°-63°  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  the  solution 
may  be  aUowed  to  cool  and  stand  for  a  few  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  evaporated,  best 
in  a  vacuum,  to  200  c.c,  and  then  boiled  with 
2  litres  alcohol,  sp.gr.  ■820.  On  cooling  and 
standing,  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted  off  the  un- 
dissolved syrup  and  put  aside  in  a  corked  flask ; 
at  the  end  of  six  days  the  sides  of  the  flask  will 
be  found  to  be  covered  with  a  crystalline  crust 
of  maltose.  Or  the  undissolved  syrup  may  be 
treated  with  strong  alcohol  as  long  as  any  matter 
is  taken  up,  the  whole  of  the  clear  alcoholic 
solutions  are  mixed,  the  alcohol  distilled  off  and 
the  residue  concentrated  to  a  syrup;  this  on 
standing  in  a  cool  place  becomes  filled  with 
crystals  of  maltose,  especially  if  a  few  crystals 
from  a  previous  preparation  be  stirred  in.  These 
may  be  washed  with  dry  methyl  alcohol ;  if  this 
is  used  hot,  a  portion  of  the  crystals  dissolves 
and  the  solution  soon  yields  much  sugar.  The 
crystallisation  is  hastened  by  adding  half  a 
volume  of  ethyl  alcohol  ('810  sp.gr.)  or  a  little 
ether  with  some  crystals  of -a  previous  prepara- 
tion (O'SuUivan,  i.e.;  Schulze,  B.  7,  1047; 
Soxhlet,  J.pr.l22  21,  277  ;  Herzfeld,  A.  Oh.  220, 
209 ;  Cuisinier,  J.  1884, 1803).  The  body  may 
be  purified  by  recrystaUisation  from  methyl 
alcohol  or  water. 

Properties. — Maltose  orystaUises  out  of  water 
in  plates  which  contain  OijHLHOn.HaO ;  out  of 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  -810)  it  crystallises  in  crusts  and 
at  times  in  caulifiower-like  or  warty  aggrega- 
tions which  contain  CijHj^O,,.  ■  The  hydrous 
body  easily  parts  with  its  water  at  100°  is  A 
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Otlrrgnt  of  dry  air.  The  anhydrons  body  is  but 
^lightly  soluble  in  strong  ethyl  alcohol ;  it  is 
more  soluble  in  methyl  alcohol.  The  hydrous 
body  dissolves  more  freely  in  both  solvents. 
Both  bodies  are  very  soluble  in  water,  but  less 
so  than  dextrose.  The  solution  is  optically 
active,  and  the  activity  for  a  solution  containing 
XO  g.  in  100  C.C.  is  15°-20°  less  when  freshly 
prepared  than  after  standing.  The  activity  be- 
comes constant  in  ten  to  twelve  hours  in  the  cold 
or  immediately  on  boiUng  (Meissel,  J-  W.  [2] 
25, 120). 

The  specific  rotatory  power  for  dry  maltose 
is  [c.]j  =  154°-155°,  [o]d  =  139°-140°  at  15-5°  in 
solutions  containing  10  g.  per  100  o.c.  and 
under  (O'SuUivan,  0.  J.  35,  771;  45,  5); 
Meissel  (J.  pr.  [2]  25,  114)  gives  the  formula 
[o]d  =  140-735 --01837  P--095  T  to  represent 
the  specific  rotatory  power  of  dry  maltose  at  0°, 
in  which  F  =  percentage  of  maltose  in  solution 
and  T  the  temperature  of  observation.  On  cal- 
culating the  value  of  the  sugar  in  a  10-g.  solu- 
tion at  15-5°  from  this  formula  we  get  [o]d  = 
138-9  {v.  also  Soxhlet,  {.c,  and  Herzfeld,  A.  220, 
206).  The  dispersive  power,  i.«.  the  ratio  of 
[«]d  :  Wo.  is  1-262  (Grimbert,  J.  Ph.  [5]  16,295). 
A  solution  of  maltose  containing  10  g.^y  sub- 
stance in  100  0.0.  at  15-5°  has  a  sp.  gr.  ^= 

1-0395.  Maltose  reduces  alkaline  copper  solu- 
tion. O' Sullivan  (O.  J.  35,  771)  gives  its  re- 
ducing power  K  =  62-5,  i.e.  62-5  parts  dextrose 
reduce  as  much  copper  oxide  as  100  parts  of 
maltose.  Soxhlet  (J.  pr.  21,  227-317)  says 
0-5  g.  maltose  in  1  p.c.  solution  =  64-2  c.c.  un- 
diluted Pehling  solution  (1  o.c.  = '005  g.  dex- 
trose), i.e.  K  =  64-2,  and  67-5  o.o.  if  the  solution 
is  diluted  with  four  times  its  volume  of  water, 
i.e.  K  =  67-5.  He  further  states  that  100  parts 
of  dry  maltose  =  113  parts  Cu,  hence  141  parts 
CuO ;  from  this,  we  have  K  =  63-94.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  fair  evidence  that  the  K  varies 
within  certain  limits  according  to  the  mode  of 
manipulation,  but  when  we  see  that  the  K  should 
be  63-17  if  it  be  supposed  that  1  molecule  malt- 
ose reduces  6  molecules  CuO,  and  that  the  ob- 
served numbers  closely  approach  this,  we  may 
take  it  that  this  is  the  true  number  when  errors 
of  manipulation  are  avoided.  If  the  OUjO  be 
separated,  the  filtrate  treated  with  acid  gives  a 
further  reduction  with  Fehling's  solution  which, 
if  added  to  the  first,  equals  the  reduction  of 
dextrose  (Herzfeld,  A:  B.  589,  220).  Alkaline 
mercuric  cyanide  solutions  are  also  reduced  by 
inaltoae.  Copper  acetate  is  not  reduced  by  it 
(Barfoed,  Org.  Analysis,  214) ;  dextrose  reduces 
this  reagent.  When  maltose  reduces  copper 
oxide,  glyoollio  and  a  mixture  of  acids  of  un- 
known composition  are  produced  (Habermann 
a.  Honig,  M.  5,  208). 

Maltose  is  hydrolysed  to  dextrose  according 
to  the  equation  C,jHj20„  +  H,0  =  20,^,20,  by 
the  following  reagents:  the  mineral  acids  and 
many  organic  ones;  pancreatic  secretion  and 
portions  of  the  small  intestine  (Brown  a. 
Heron,  C.  N.  42,  63 ;  Bourquelot,  0.  B.  97, 1000 
and  1322) ;  a  ferment  developed  in  Aspergillus 
niget  and  in  Mucor  m/ucedo ;  the  former  con- 
tains also  a  ferment  capable  of  inverting  sucrose, 
the  latter  yields  only  the  one  (Bourquelot,  l.c.). 
Under  the  action  of  ordinary  beer  yeasts  malt- 


ose ferments,  i.e.  is.  broken  down  into  carbonic 
acid,  alcohol,  &o.,  apparently  without  being  pre- 
viously inverted.  Other  organisms  yield  lactic 
acid  and  other  products ;  v.  Febmbntation. 

Maltose  withstands  the  hydrolytic  action  of 
stdphuric  acid  with  five  times  the  power  of 
sucrose ;  3  hours'  digestion  with  a  3  p.c.  solution 
gives  complete  inversion  (Meissel,  l.e.).  0'5  p.c. 
solution  of  lactic  acid  does  not  hydrolyse  it,  even 
at  110° ;  1  p.c.  oxalic  acid  acts  at  that  tempera- 
ture ;  carbonic  acid  at  100°,  and  under  a  pressure 
of  six  atmospheres,  is  without  action  (Bourque- 
lot, /.  de  I'Anat.  et  de  la  Physiol.  22, 161-204 ; 
Ureoh,  B.  18,  3074). 

Nitric  acid  converts  maltose  into  saccharic 
acid  and  finally  oxalic  acid.  Chlorine  does  not 
act  on  it  as  energetically  as  it  does  on  dextrose 
or  sucrose ;  the  product  is  neither  gluconic  nor 
glycoUic  acids  (Meissel,  Z.c).  Herzfeld  {B.  C. 
1883)  obtained  an  acid  which  he  called  maltonio 
acid,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  maltose ;  this 
is  probably  identical  with  Fischer  and  Meyer's 
(B.  22,  194)  maltobiomc  acid  C|jHaO,j,  which 
they  prepared  by  acting  on  maltose  in  aqueous 
solution  with  bromine  in  the  cold  for  two  or  three 
days.  This  acid  is  broken  down  into  dextrose 
and  gluconic  acid  by  digestion  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Treated  at  110°  with  acetic  anhydride 
and  acetic  acid,  maltose  yielia  monacetyl  maltose 
C,2H„(02H30)0„  (Yoshida,  l.c.,  a.  Steiner,  0.  N. 
43,  52) ;  with  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  anhy- 
dride the  octacetyl  derivative  0,jH„(CjH30)sO„ 
is  produced,  the  optical  activity  of  which  ia 
[o]d  =  81-18°  (Herzfeld,  A.  200, 206).  With  ben- 
zyl chloride  it  yields  penta-benzyl  maltose,  m.p. 
110°-115°  (Skraup,  M.  16,  359). 

Sodium  CjjHjiXaO,,,  calcium 
OijHjgCaOii.lijO,  strontium  Ci^HjgSrOnHjO,  and 
barium  C^H^gBaOu.HjO  maltose  are  prepared 
as  easily  decomposable  amorphous  precipitates 
when  alcoholic  solutions  of  maltose  and  the 
corresponding  bases  are  mixed  (Herzfeld,  l.o.). 
Compounds  with  the  alkaline  chlorides  or 
bromides  have  not  been  prepared. 

Wien  1  part  maltose,  2  parts  phenylhy- 
drazine  hydrochloride,  3  parts  sodium  acetate, 
and  15  parts  of  water  are  heated  together  for 
1^  hoxaa,  phenyhnaltosazone  crystallises  out 
on  cooling  in  fine  yellow  needles,  m.p.  190°- 
191°.  The  equation  CijHjjOi,  +  2N2H3.C.H5  = 
CjiHjjNiOj  +  2HjO  +  Hj  represents  the  reaction. 
Only  30  p.c.  of  the  maltose  employed  is  ob- 
tained as  osazone  (Fischer,  B.  17,  583).  With 
7-diamido-benzoic  acid,  maltose  yields  malto-y- 
diamido-bensoic  acid  according  to  the  equation 
COOH 


C.H,^NH,+  C„H,Ai 
\NHj 
COOH 


/ 

'  °«^'\^|>0,  A.O..  -f  H,0  -h  H, 

The  body  crystallises  in  white  microscopio 
needles  or  narrow  plates ;  its  barium  salt  is  a 
gummy  mass  (Griess  a.  Harrow,  B.  20,  2212). 

Isomaltose.  Fischer  (B.  23,  3687)  prep  ared 
a  saccharon  by  the  polymerisation  of  dextrose. 
Previous  attempts  in  this  direction  bad  been 
made  by  Musculus  (Bl.  18,  66),  Musca  us  a< 
Meyer  (C.  B.  92,  528),  Honig  a.  Schuber  U.  7, 
455),  and  they  obtained  by  the  action  of  strong 
sulphuric   acid   a   deztrin-Uke    body  CcH„Oy 
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which  b1  ightly  rednced  Fehling's  solution,  did  not 
ferment  with  beer  yeast,  and  was  reconverted 
into  dextrose  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  Grimaux  a.  Lef^vre  (C.  B.  103, 146)  ob- 
tained a  like  result  by  evaporating  in  vacuo 
dextrose  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Gautier 
{Bl.  22,  145)  obtained  a  body  CuHaO,,  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  dextrose ;  this  body  reduces  Fehling's 
solution  but  slightly,  does  not  ferment  with 
beer  yeast,  and  could  not  be  reconverted  into 
dextrose.  Grimaux  and  .  Lef^vre  considered 
that  in  their  product  they  could  detect  maltose 
by  the  osazone.  Scheibler  a.  Mittelmeier  {B. 
23,  3075;.  24,  301)  isolated  an  unfermentable 
syrup  from  commercial  glucose  which  reduces 
Fehling's  solution  and  yields  an  osazone 
CjjHjjNjOs,  m.p.  152°-153°.  They  find  it  is  only 
produced  when  the  heating  with  acid  has  been 
prolonged,  and  that  it  may  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  acids  on  dextrose.  This  body  has  been 
previously  named  gallisin  (Cobenzl,  Boseneck  a. 
Sohmitt,  B.  17,1000  and  2456;  Anthon,  D.  P. /. 
151,  213;  Mehring,  Deutsche  Vierteljahrs- 
schriftfUr  dffentl.  Oesundheitspflege,  14,  Heft  2). 
Fischer's  substance  also  yielded  the  same  osa- 
zone, m.p.  150°-153° ;  he  calls  the  body  isomalt- 
ose,  and  prepares  it  as  follows :  One  hundred  g. 
glucose  (commercial  dextrose)  are  digested  with 
400  g.  hydrochloric  acid  solution  sp.  gr.  1-19  at 
10°-15°  for  15  hours.  Alcohol  throws  out  of  the 
solution  a  small  precipitate,  which  is  not  formed 
if  the  temperature  of  the  reaction  is  kept  be- 
low 10°.  To  the  clear  solution  an  excess  of  ether 
is  added,  when  a  colourless  amorphous  precipi- 
tate is  obtained  which  is  filtered  out  and  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  This  body 
is  dissolved  in  water,  neutralised,  boiled  to  expel 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  fresh  beer  yeast  added. 
After  18  hours  all  the  dextrose  is  destroyed  (?) ; 
the  solution  has  still  a  high  reducing  power, 
and  contains  isomaltose  and  other  bodies. 

The  isomaltose  is  separated  as  osazone  ;  the 
solution  is  heated  with  phenylhydrazine  acetate  in 
the  water-bath  for  1  j  hours.  A  little  glucosazone 
separates  and  is  filtered  out,  and  on  cooling  the 
filtrate  deposits  a  yeUow  precipitate  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  glucosazone  and  isomaltosazone ; 
the  mother-liquor,  by  further  heating  and  similar 
after-treatment,  yields  more  osazone.  The  whole 
of  the  osazone  obtainable  is  boiled  with  100 
o.c.  water  and  the  solution  filtered,  the  filtrate 
contains  isomaltosazone,  which  is  deposited  on 
cooling  in  needles ;  2|  g.  of  this  are  obtained  from 
100  g.  glucose,  the  actual  yield  is,  no  doubt,  con- 
siderably higher  than  this.  By  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  the  osazone  is  converted  into 
the  osone,  which,  when  boiled  with  4  p.c.  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yields  glucosone  and  glucose. 

Lintner  claims  to  have  found  isomaltose 
amongst  the  transformation  products  of  starch 
by  diastase  {Woch.  Brauerei,  9,  245),  and  in 
wort  and  beer  {Zeit.  ges.  Braww.  1891,  281),  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  is  the  same  body  as 
that  above  described.  Schiffer  (0.  G.  1892,  2, 
825)  has  also  isolated  isomaltose  from  the  dias- 
tase transforraation  products  of  starch.  But 
the  whole  evidence  is  unsatisfactory,  as  the  fac- 
tors upon  which  the  identity  of  the  bodies  can 
be  recognised  are  not  stated.  Lintner  and  Dull 
(Zeit.  ges.  Brmiw.  1892, 145)  prepare  it  as  fol- 


lows :  250  g.  potato  starch  are  mixed  with  666 
o.c.  diastase  solution  at  55°  containing  0'5  g. 
diastase  (J.  pr.  34,  378)  and  2  litres  water  at 
75°C.  After  complete  solution  another  0'5  g. 
diastase  is  added,  and  the  reaction  allowed  to 
proceed  for  three  hours  at  65°-69°.  [o]d  =  170°. 
for  matter  in  solution.  The'  solution  is 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  saturated  with  80  p.o. 
alcohol,  and  poured  into  hot  alcohol.  Sufficient 
alcohol  must  be  used  so  that  every  100  parts 
of  80  p.c.  alcohol  do  not  contain  more  than 
10  pts.  dry  substance.  After  cooling,  the  clear 
solution  is  decanted  and  the  alcohol  distilled 
ofi.  The  residue  is  diluted  to  a  20  p.o.  solution 
and  yeast  added  in  order  to  destroy  the  maltose ; 
this  is  found  to  take  place  in  about  20  hours. 
The  fermented  solution  is  filtered,  decolourised 
with,  animal  charcoal,  evaporated  to  a  syrup, 
and  precipitated  with  85  p.c.  alcohol;  there  must 
be  100  c.c.  of  85  p.o.  alcohol  for  every  5  g.  of 
dry  substance.  The  solution  is  evaporated  and 
the  syrup  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  with 
99  p.c.  alcohol  and  so  that  100  c.c.  of  alcohol  are 
present  for  every  3  g.  dry  substance.  The  clear 
alcoholic  solution  contains  isomaltose  and  but  a 
trace  of  dextrin,  which  may  be  removed  by  frac- 
tionating with  alcohol.  In  this  way  20  p.o.  of 
the  starch  is  obtained  as  isomaltose. 

Lintner  {Zeit.  ges.  Brauw.  1892,  6)  finds  the 
reducing  power  of  iso-maltose  to  be  84  p.c.  of  that 
of  maltose,  i.e.  K  =  63'l,  and  its  optical  activity 
to  be  [o]d  =  139°.  He  has  not  been  able  to 
crystallise  it,  and  finds  it  under  certain  condi- 
tions fermentable  by  yeast  and  converted  by 
diastase  into  maltose  (Zeit.  ang.  Ch.  1892, 
268). 

Trehalose.    Mycose  CiaHjjOn.Hp. 

Occv/rrence. — It  has  been  isolated  from  ergot 
of  rye  (Wiggers,  A.  1,  173 ;  Mitscherlich,  56, 15); 
trehala-manna,  the  hoUow  cocoons  of  the  larvce 
of  an  insect  {Lwrimis  maculatus)  (Berthelot 
A.  Ch.  [3]  53, 232 ;  55,  272  and  291) ;  and  from 
various  fungi  (Miintz,  C.  B.  76,  649).  Berthe- 
lot at'  first  considered  it  a  new  sugar  and  called 
it  trehalose,  but  afterwards  foimd  it  was  iden- 
tical with  the  mycose  of  Mitscherlich,  and  the 
Saccharum  spermodice  of  Wiggers. 

Preparation, — Any  one  of  the  materials 
mentioned  is  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol  of 
moderate  strength ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off 
the  clear  solution.  The  residue  is  taken  up  with 
water  and  precipitated  with  basic  lead  acetate. 
Thepreeipitateis  washed  with  water  and  pressed; 
it  is  then  suspended  in  water  and  submitted  to  a 
current  of  H^S.  The  clear  filtrate  from  the  lead 
sulphide  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  when  the  sugar 
crystallises  and  can  be  purified  by  recrystal- 
lisation.  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  find  this  mode 
of  treatment  answer  very  well ;  the  filtrate  from 
the  FbS  is,  no  doubt,  clear,  but  the  precipitate 
with  the  lead  salt  is  bulky  and  unwieldy,  I  much 
prefer  in  this  case,  as  in  others  of  the  same 
kind,  fractional  precipitation  with  alcohol;  a 
few  experiments  will  show  the  strength  of  alco- 
hol best  suited  to  holding  or  precipitating  the 
sugar.    (See  also  Apping.) 

Properties. — The  sugar  crystallises  in  rhombs 
(CijHjjOii.HjO) ;  it  gives  up  its  water  at  100°, 
m.p.  109°  ;  it  is  sweet,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 
Specific  rotatory   power  in  aqueous   solutions 
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Hj  - 199°  (Berthelot);  [o]j  =  192-5°  (Mitsoherlioli); 
[o]d  =  197-28°  (Apping).  These  factors  are  un- 
Batisfaotory,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  to  identify 
the  sugar.  It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution. 
Acids  convert  it  very  slowly  into  dextrose  (Berthe- 
lot), there  being  no  other  product ;  but  oonsider- 
iijg  that'  five  hours  are  required  for  complete 
hydrolysis,  it  is  not  possible  that  only  pure 
dextrose  could  be  formed.  With  strong  nitric 
acid  it  yields  a  nitro-  compound ;  with  weaker 
acid  no  mucic  acid  is  formed,  but  saccharic  acid 
and  finally  oxalic  acid.  With  acetic  and  butyric 
anhydrides  it  yields  compounds  identical  with 
those  produced  from  dextrose.  Maquenne 
(C.  B.  112,  947)  says  acetic  anhydride  yields 
C,2H,4(C.^30)gO„.  Alkalis  do  not  act  on  it. 
On  adding  basic  lead  acetate,  or  an  anuuoniacal 
solution  of  the  acetate,  to  its  solutions  a  lead 
compound  is  precipitated.  It  appears  to  slowly 
undergo  alcoholic  fermentation  in  contact  with 
beer  yeast,  but  this  has  not  been  established 
with  certainty.  Phenylhydrazine  does  not  form 
a  compound  with  trehalose  (Fischer,  B.  17, 583). 

Agavose  CijHj^O,,  (?)  is  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  Agava  americana;  it  is  crystalline, 
soluble  in  water,  and  optically  inactive  (?).  It  is 
hydrolysed  to  a  sugar  or  mixture  of  sugars 
[a]j  =  — 14-4°.  It  reduces  Fehling's  solution ; 
K  =  62'5,  agreeing  nearly  with  maltose  in  this 
respect.  It  does  not  yield  mucic  acid  on  treat- 
ment with  nitric  acid.  It  -is  probably  ferment- 
able under  the  influence  of  some  saccharomyces 
and  yields  alcohol,  &a.  (Michaud  a.  Tristan,  Am. 
14,  548). 

Cyclamose  Gi^H^O,,.  A  sugar  obtained  from 
Cyclamen  eiiropcBum,  having  a  Isevorotation 
[o]o= -15-15°  or  -11-4°;  it  is  hydrolysed  by 
dilute  acids,  when  the  lasvorotation  increases  to 
[o]„=  -66-54°  (Miehaud,  C.N.  53,  232). 

Farasaccharose  0,^3^0,^.  This,  together 
with  another  unorystallisable  sugar,  is  said  to 
be  obtained  from  cane  sugar  by  the  action  of  a 
yeast  (Jodin,  0.  B.  53,  1252).  It  crystallises 
easily,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  dif- 
ficultly in  alcohol.  It  is  dextrorotatory,  having 
[o]j  =  108°,  and  it  reduces  Fehling's  solution; 
K  =  50  (about).  Hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not 
act  on  it,  whilst  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
diminishes  the  optical  activity  and  increases 
the  K.  On  long  digestion  the  solution  becomes 
brown,  and  finally  complete  decomposition  takes 
place. 

Melibiose  CijHjO,,  is  obtained  by  the  care- 
ful hydrolysis  of  raffinose  by  acids  or  invertase 
(see  Baffinose).  Its  specific  rotatory  power  is 
ro]„=  H- 126-8°.  It  forms  a  hydrazide  0,sH2jO,„N 
as  yellow  microscopic  crystals,  m.p.  145°,  and 
an  octacetyl  derivative  C,ijH,jO„Ao8  (Scheibler 
a.  Mittelmeier,  B.  23,  1438).  Invertase  converts 
it  into  galactose  and  dextrose. 

Tewfikose  0,jBLb0„  occurs  in  the  milk  of 
the  gamoose  {Bos  Bubalus).  It  is  prepared  by 
precipitating  the  milk  by  4  p.o.  acid  mercuric 
nitrate  (Wiley,  Am.  6,  No.  5  (?),  neutralising 
the  filtrate  with  NaHO,  filtering  out  the  pre- 
cipitate, separating  the  mercury  from  filtrate  by 
HjS,  and  concentrating  the  slightly  acid  solution 
to  the  crystallising  point.  A  slight  precipitate 
formed  during  evaporation  must  be  separated. 
It  is  purified  by  two  or  three  recrystaUisations. 
The  solutipae  »re  dextrorotatory,  [o]o=48-6° ;  it 


reduces  Fehling's  solution ;  K=73-6,  hence 
less  than  lactose ;  if  7  molecules  CuO  were 
reduced  by  1  molecule  of  sugar,  the  K  would  be 
73-4,  a  near  approximation;  and  D  =  3-94  for 
the  crystals,  hence  they  are  anhydrous.  Acids 
hydrolyse  it  very  easily,  the  only  product  being 
dextrose  (Pappel  a.  Richmond,  0,  J.  1890,  758), 
The  substance  is,  no  doubt,  an  '  -on '  sugar 
CjjHjjO,,,  and  is,  like  amylon,  di-dextrose,  and 
should  not  therefore  yield  mucic  acid  on  treat- 
ment with  nitric  acid. 

(c)  Trihexoses. 

Baffinose  CigHjjOisSHjO,  first  obtained  from 
a  Tasmanian  Eucalyptus  manna  by  Johnston 
(C  J.  1, 159).  This  was  the  melitose  of- Berthe- 
lot (A.  Ch.  [3]  46,  66),  who  now  says  (C.  B. 
103,  533)  that  this  term  should  be  applied  only 
to  a  loose  combination  of  ra£Snose  with  eucalin, 
which  is  decomposed  by  re-crystallisation.  From 
the  evidence  it  would  appear  that  the  body  first 
described  as  melitose  was  impure  raffinose,  and 
-that  the  impurity  even  was  not  eucalin.  It  occurs 
also  in  cotton  seed  (Berthelot,  1.0. ;  Bitthausen,  - 
J.  pr.  [2]  29,  357 ;  Bohn,  J.  pr.  [2]  30,  87) ; 
in  beetroot  (Loiseau,  C.  B.  82,  1058 ;  ToUens, 
A.  232,  169 ;  B.  18,  26 ;  Bischbieth  a.  ToUens, 
A.  232,  172 ;  B.  18,  2611) ;  in  beet  juice  (v. 
Lippmann,  B.  18,  3087) ;  in  barley  (O'SuUivan, 
C.  J.  1886,  70) ;  in  young  wheat-buds  (Eichard- 
son  a.  Grampton  (B.  19,  1180);  and  again  in 
Eiicalyptus  manna  (ToUens,  A.  232,  201) ;  pro- 
bably also  in  Soja  beans.  Loiseau  considered 
it  a  product  of  the  refining  process,  but  v.  Lipp- 
mann that  it  was  ready  formed  in  beet  juice. 

Preparation.— A  molasses  containing  a  fair 
quantity  of  raffinose  is  selected,  and  the  chief 
part  of  the  cane  sugar  removed  as  monostron- 
tium  saccharate  ;  on  heating  the  solution  raffin- 
ose and  cane  sugar  bistrontium  saccharates  are 
precipitated.  The  compounds  are  decomposed 
by  CO,  and  the  sugar  solution  obtained  again 
precipitated  with  strontia,  when  the  cane  sugar 
is  precipitated  as  monostrontium  saccharate, 
and  raffinose  remains  in  solution  and  may  be 
purified  by  crystallisation  (Scheibler,  B.  18, 
1409).  Baffinose  may  be  extracted  from  cotton- 
seed cake  andiEucalyptus mannahy  alcohol,  and 
purified  by  crystallisation.  See  also  ToUens  {l.c.) ; 
Tenne  {Zeit.  d.  Ver.  31,  795) ;  Schaaf  (Z.  V.  33, 
699) ;  Wolff  {Deutsche  Zuckermd.,  1887, 1413) ; 
Berthelot  {I.e.) ;  Lindet  (C.  B.  110,  795) ;  Gun- 
ning (O.  0. 1891,  ii.  798). 

Prqperfes.^Eaffinose  crystaUises  in  cauli- 
flower -  like  segregations  consisting  of  thin 
microscopic  rhombic  prisms,  which  contain 
C,sH320„.5H20.  The  Hj,0  is  in  greater  part 
eliminated  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  remainder  easily  at  100°  (O'SuUivan).  If 
heated  too  quickly  it  melts,  and  then  cannot  be 
dried  without  decomposition.  Berthelot  obtained 
crystals  containing  6H2O  (0.  B.  109,  548; 
Scheibler,  B.  18,  1779;  Einne  in  Bischhieth 
Dissert,  ilber  Baffinose,  Gottingen,  1885).  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  very  slightly  in  strong 
alcohol,  and  slightly  in  methyl  alcohol,  being 
much  more  soluble  than  cane  sugar  in  this 
solvent.  The  dry  sugar  melts  at  118°-119° 
(Scheibler,  B.  19,  2868).  Its  solutions  are 
optically  active,  the  specific  rotatory  power  of 
crystaUised  raffinose  for  the  D  line  being  [ajn  = 
104-5°  in  10  p.c.  solution;  (;o]j  =  114-7°  or  |;oJj== 
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ISS'l"  for  the  dry  angax.  O'Sullivan  observed 
[a]j  =  135-3°.  No  bi-rotation  has  been  observed. 
It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  D  =  3-712 
(Tollens,  B.  18,  2616),  but  this  is  due  to  some 
misunderstanding;  D  =  8-956  (O'Sullivan,  C.  J. 
1886,  70). 

Action  of  acids.  Hot  dilute  acids  hydrolyse 
ra£Snose ;  galactose,  Isevulose,  and  probably  dex- 
trose are  formed  (Eadicke  a.  Tollens,  Z.  V. 
87,  17 ;  A.  238,  808 ;  Beythien  a.  Tollens,  A. 
255,  214 ;  Maquenne,  0.  B.  112,  799).  By  very 
careful  hydrolysis,  Scheibler  a.  Mittelmeier  (B. 
22, 1678)  have  obtained  a  saccharose  and  IsBvulose 
as  the  products  of  the  reaction;  the  saccharose 
.  is  g,  new  body,  which  they  have  called  melibiose 
(j.  v.).  The  mixture  of  saccharose  and  Isevulose 
has  a  specific  rotatory  power  [o]d  =  50°.  Complete 
inversion  of  raffinose  takes  some  hours.  In- 
vertase  also  hydrolyses  raffinose  (O'SVillivan). 
The  products  of  hydrolysis  are  at  first  Isevulose 
and  meUbibse  (Scheibler  a.  Mittelmeier,  B.  22, 
8118),  and  melibiose  is  slowly  acted  on.  When 
heated  for  some  time  with  sulphuric  acid, 
Isvulinic  acid  is  a  product  (Bischbieth  a.  Tol- 
lens, A.  232,  195). 

Action  of  alkaKs.  By  boiling  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  strontia  and  raffinose,  di-strontia  raffin- 
ose C,8H320,j(SrO)2.H20  is  produced.  Other 
compounds  with  baryta  C,sH320,s.BaO,  lime 
Ci8H„0,e.3Ca0.2H20,  lead  oxide  CisHjjO.j.SPbO, 
and  soda,  C,sH3,NaO,8  and  0,gH3,NaO,j.NaOH, 
have  been  prepared  (Beythien  a.  Tollens,  B.  22, 
1047 ;  A.  255,  195  ;  Bischbieth  a.  Tollens,  A. 
232,  172). 

Oxidation. — Nitric  acid  oxidises  raffinose, 
producing  30  p.c.  mucic  acid,  also  saccharic  and 
oxalic  acids. 

Fermentation. — Eaffinose  is  slowlyfermented 
by  beer  yeast  (Bischbieth  a.  Tollens,  A.  282, 
242 ;  Tollens,  A.  232,  169 ;  O'Sullivan,  C.  J. 
1886.  73).  Weak  yeast  only  partially  ferments  it 
(Tollens,  i.e.;  Berthelot,  G.  B.  109,  548)  ;  the 
melibiose  being  with  difficulty  hydrolysed  and 
fermented. 

With  phenylhydrazine  a  compound  is  formed, 
m.p..l87°-189°  (Bischbieth  a.  Tollens,  he). 

Uelezitose  O^gB.afiin.^'B.Ji  is  obtained  from 
Persian  manna,  a  product  of  Alhagi  mawrorum 
(DC),  it  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms,  m.p. 
147^-148°  (when  anhydrous) ;  the  specific 
rotatory  power  of  the  anhydrous  body  is  [ajn  = 
87-7°-  On  inversion  it  yields  turanose  and  dex- 
trose. Turanose  0,2^^0,1  [o]d  =  65°-68°,  yields 
dextrose  by  the  further  action  of  acid  (Alekhin, 
J.  B.  21,  407). 

(d)  Sexahexoses. 

Oentianose  Cg^Hg^O,!.  Obtained  by  A.  Meyer 
{H.  6,  185),  from  the  root  of  Gentiana  l/utea, 
by  extraction  with  alcohol,  precipitation  with 
ether  and  re-crystaUisation  from  alcohol.  It 
has  a  sweet  taste,  dissolves  easily  in  water,  m.p. 
210°,  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  and 
ferments  with  yeast.  It  is  hydrolysed  by  dilute 
acids;  before  inversion  the  optical  activity  is 
[o]d  =  83-6°  ;  after,  it  is  20-2°,  and  has  a  redu- 
cing power  equal  to  that  of  dextrose.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  chars  it,  like  cane  sugar. 

Stachyose  is  obtained  from  the  root  of 
Stachys  tuberifera.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  is 
dextrorotatory,  having  [a]i,  =  148-1°  in  9  p.c.  solu- 
tipn.     It  forms  triclinia  crystals.    When  in- 


verted it  yields  galactose,  dextrose,  and  lievulose. 
Its  formula  appears  to  be  GajHjjOa.-l-^HjO 
(Planta  a.  Schulze,  B.  28,  1692;  24,  2705),  the 
products  of  the  hydrolysis  being  the  same  as 
those  of  raffinose. 

Qualitative  akd 
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If  the  material  to  be  examined  is  a  solution, 
it  must  be  made  neutral,  clear,  and  colourless 
if  it  is  not  already  so. 

If  the  material  is  a  dry  substance,  it  must  be 
ground  fine.  If  not  sufficiently  dry  to  admit  of 
grinding,  it  must,  if  possible,  be  dried  in  vacuum 
over  sulphuric  acid,  or,  where  this  is  not  possible, 
in  the  open,  at  a  low,  gradually  increasing  tem- 
perature. 

The  finely-ground  substance  is  extracted 
with  alcohol  sp.  gr.  •860--880.  The  solution  is 
neutralised  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off.  The 
residue  is  taken  up  with  water.  The  examina- 
tion then  comes  under  the  head  of  a  solution, 
and  the  treatment  is  the  same. 

The  solution  is  turbid  and  coloured  after 
neutralisation.  The  turbidity  may  be  removed 
by  simple  filtration ;  if  not,  a  little  aluminium 
hydroxide  (prepared  by  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  alum  wHh  excess  of  ammonia  and  wash- 
ing free  from  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid)  may 
be  employed.  A  little  (well  washed)  Swedish 
filter  paper-pulp  is  a4  times  found  useful.  The 
turbidity  and  colour  may  be  removed  together 
by  animal  charcoal,  lead  sulphide,  barium  sul- 
phate, '(&c.  Animal  charcoal,  either  prepared 
from  blood  or  bones,  the  former  by  preference, 
thoroughly  extracted  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
washed  free  therefrom,  is  best  employed  in  all 
cases  of  investigation.  The  crude  substances  are 
employed  to  remove  the  colour,  &c.,  from  sugar 
syrups  in  the  manufacture  of  refined  cane  sugar. 
These  decolouring  agents  must  always  be  used 
in  the  least  possible  quantity,  and  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  charcoal  especially  is 
capable  of  taking  up  some  sugar  as  well  as 
colouring  matter.  Dried,  freshly-made  bone 
charcoal  does  not  take  up  more  than  -006  p.c.  of 
its  own  weight  from  pure  cane-sugar  solution 
(Casamajor,  O.  N.  41, 66).  In  quantitative  work, 
when  the  decolourising  agents  have  to  be  used  it 
is  well  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  influence  of 
the  agent  on  the  sugar  or  sugars  under  exami- 
nation. Charcoal  retains  sugar,  other  sub- 
stances influence  the  optical  activity.  Fart  of 
the  sugar  is  again  given  up  on  washing  the 
agent  with  waller,  or  the  agent  is  placed  on  a  filter 
and  a  portion  of  the  solution  to  be  examined 
passed  through  it  and  rejected  before  the  por- 
tion intended  for  examination  is  collected.  This 
is  done  on  the  supposition  that  the  charcoal  is 
sooner  saturated  with  sugar  than  with  colour- 
ing matter. 

Having  thus  the  sugars  in  clear  solution,  the 
means  at  our  disposal  for  identification  are : — 

1.  Taste  of  solution. 

2.  Form  of  crystals  and  melting-point  thereof. 

3.  Depression  of  the  freezing-point   (Eaoult's 

method  of  determining  molecular  weights). 

4.  Specific  rotatory  power. 
6.  Beducing  power. 

6.  Action  of  unorganised  ferments ;  enzyme^, 

7.  Action  of  organised  f  $nnent9, 
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8.  Action  of  acids. 

9.  Action  of  alkalis. 

10.  Action  of  phenylhydrazine,  and  melting- 
points  of  the  resulting  osazones  and 
hydrazides. 

1.  The  solution  tastes  sweet  if  a  sugar  is 
present.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
tliat  some  other  bodies  are  also  more  or  less 
sweet. 

2.  On  evaporating  this  solution  (best  in  a 
vacuum)  to  a  syrup,  if  there  is  no  preventive 
material  present,  crystallisation  takes  place. 
The  microscopic  appearance  of  the  crystals  will 
often  be  sufficient  to  identify  the  sugar ;  indeed, 
the  habit  of  crystallisation  will  often  suffice.  A 
substance  or  substances  may  be  present  which 
altogether  prevent  the  crystallisation  of  the 
syrup,  although  it  may  contain  a  crystaUisable 
sugar.  This  substance  may  be  an  inorganic  or 
organic  salt,  or  another  body,  or,  indeed,  another 
sugar.  Treatment  with  strong  or  absolute  ethylic 
or  methylic  alcohols  may  at  times  eliminate 
some  or  the  whole  of  the  substances  preventing 
the  crystallisation,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  so 
clean  a  state  as  to  admit  of  the  formation  of 
crystals  on  concentration. 

3.  Depression  of  the  freezing-point  (Eaoult's 
method).  For  references  to  Eaoult's  work  see 
Victor  Meyer,  B.  21,  536 ;  Auwers,  id.  701 ; 
Tollens  a.  Meyer,  id.  1566 ;  and  Brown  a.  Morris, 
G.  J.  1888,  610.  When  crystals  are  obtainable 
from  the  solution  as  described  above,  a  deter- 
mination of  the  molecular  weight  by  this 
method  wiU  decide  to  which  group  it  belongs : 
a  hexose  or  a  pentose,  a  dihexose  or  dipentose,  a 
tribezose.  In  the  recorded  observations  water  of 
crystallisation  appears  not  to  have  reoeivedproper 
attention.  Tollens  a.  Meyer  record  observations 
for  dextrose  CjH|jO„  so  do  Brown  a.  Morris. 
Water  of  crystallisation  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count; the  former  treat  of  0,2H220„.H20  for 
lactose,  the  latter  omit  the  HjO,  while  both  em- 
ploy crystallised  raffinose  GjgBJiiie.SELfl,  mol. 
=  594,  with  the  result  that  T.  a.  M..  find  the 
observed  molecular  weight  between  544  and  644, 
and  B.  a.  M.  between  518  and  533.  In  these 
experiments  with  raffinose  and  lactose,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  whether  it  is  intended  that  the 
crystallisation  water  functions  with  the  solid 
sugar  or  with  the  water ;  the  calculations  make 
it  function  with  the  sugar,  but  the  results,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  are  unsatisfactory — it 
does  not  function  vrith  the  sugar.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  water  of  crystallisation  of  a  sugar  must 
be  looked  upon  as  water  in  observations  with  this 
method— that  the  quantity  of  dry  sugar  should 
be  the  factor  dealt  with.  If  the  crystals  contain 
water  of  crystallisation  it  should  be  deter- 
mined and  allowed  for.  A  determination  of 
the  D  will  give  some  information  as  to  whether 
a  dry  sugar  or  one  containing  water  of  crys- 
tallisation is  being  dealt  with.  The  D  of  the 
different  sugars  in  the  dry  state  is  given  under 
each  sugar.  Between  8  and  15  g.  dry  sub- 
stance is  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution 
made  up  to  100  o.o.  at  15-5°.  A  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  gravity  of  this  wiU  give  a 
means  of  calculating  the  D,  and  the  number 
of  g.  of  water  to  substance  employed  in  the 
solution.  About  60  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  in- 
teoduoed  into  a  thin  glass  (120  cc)  beaker.  The 


mouth  of  the  beaker  is  loosely  closed  with  an 
Indiarubber  plug,  in  which  three  holes  are  bored. 
One  of  these,  in  the  middle,  admits  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  thermometer ;  the  second,  at  the 
side,  carries  a  stirrer,  of  very  thin  glass  rod  or 
platinum,  best  in  the  form  of  a  flat  coil,  so  that 
when  the  stirrer  is  moved  up  and  down  in  the 
liquid  the  thermometer  will  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  coil ;  and  the  third,  also  at  the  side,  to  admit 
of  the  introduction  of  a  small  solid  particle  of 
the  frozen  solution  or  of  ice.  The  thermometer 
must  be  graduated  for  2°  or  3°  above  and  below 
0°  to  the  20th  of  a  degree.  By  means  of  a  tele- 
scope, if  the  divisions  are  open,  and  they  should 
be  so,  readings  to  -005°  can  be  made  with  a  fair 
amount  of  accuracy.  The  bes/ker  thus  charged 
and  fitted  is  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice 
and  salt — which  should  not  be  at  too  low  a  tem- 
perature, —  4°  to  —5°,  not  more  than  2"'-3°  below 
the  freezing-point  of  the  solution — contained  in 
a  strong  beaker  of  500-600  c.c.  capacity.  In  a 
short  time  the  temperature  in  the  inner  beaker 
will  be  observed  to  sink  below  0°,  and,  on  rapidly 
moving  the  stirring  rod  up  and  down,  to  go 
gradually  lower  and  lower  until  a  point  is 
reached  when  the  solution  begins  to  freeze.  This 
may  be  accelerated  by  adding  a  particle  of  the 
solution  previously  frozen;  when  freezing  be- 
gins the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  rapidly 
rises  and  soon  becomes  stationary.  This  is  the 
freezing-point  of  the  solution  c,  and  is  the  ob- 
servation upon  which  the  molecular  weight  of 
the  substance  employed  is  calculated. 

M  =  li,        A=-£Jil-, 
A  sxlOO' 

a;  =  g.  substance ;  y  =  g.  water,  and  19  is  a  number 
calculated  by  Eaoult  for  water  as  a  solvent  from 
observations  with  well-defined  compounds.    As 
examples.  Brown  a.  Morris  (l.c.)  with  a  solution 
containing  8'258  g.  sucrose  and  94-93 'g.  water 
observed  a  freezing-point  c  =  0-490°,  thence 
19 
M  = -49x94-93  =-387-5.   0,jHajO„  =  342. 
8-258  X  100 
Hence,  if  an  unknown  sugar  were  under  obser- 
vation there  would  be  no  doubt  left  as  to  the 
molecular  weight.    0' Sullivan  (C.  J.  1890,  59) 
observed    for    arabinon:     sp.gr.     sol.  1-02554, 
y  =  96-088  g.,  a:  =--  6-466  g.,  c  =  0-535° ;  thence 
96-088  X  -535 
"■*■  6-466x100  -239"2. 
the  molecular   weight   of  the  new   sugar.    A 
dipentose  requires  282.    The  indications  agreed 
with  further  confirmatory  observations.    When 
the  solution  contains  more  than  12  g.  per  100  c.c. 
the  results  are  low ;  with  most  sugars  a  solution 
containing  from  5  to  8  g.  substance  per  100  c.c. 
gives  the  best  results,  and  with  more  dilute  solu- 
tions the  results  are  again  low.    Eaoult's  latest 
observations  (0.  B.  114,  264)  for  sucrose,,  made 
-with  apparatus  constructed  to  meet  the  exact  re- 
quirements of  the  case,  the  concentration  of  the 
solution  being  5-839  g.  sucrose  in  100  g.  water, 
work  out  M  =  323,  against  342,  the  true  molecular 
weight.    The  results  are,  even  under  the  best 
conditions,  low ;  but  the  indication  is  sufficiently 
good  to  enable  us  to  decide  to  which  group  the 
sugar  we  are  dealing  with  belongs.    If,  instead 
of  the  factor  19,  19-8  were  substituted,  the  re- 
sults W9uld  agree  with  the  atwepted  molecul»i 
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weight  of  sucrose,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
number  or  20  will  be  finally  decided  upon  as  the 
constant. 

4.  Speeifie  rotatory  power.  If  the  form  of 
the  crystals  or  their  habitat  does  not  indicate 
the  sugar  present,  a  determination  of  the  specific 
rotatory  power  may  give  the  desired  informa- 
tion. This  is  the  quantitative  expression  of  a 
property  possessed  by  the  sugars  in  common  with 
many  other  substances.  When  light  from  any 
source  is  examined  through  a  Nicol  prism — i.e. 
polarised — no  change  is  evident;  but  if  the 
light,  after  passing  through  one  prism  (the 
polo/riser)  is  examined  by  another,  it  is  found 
that  in  certain  positions  of  the  examining  prism 
— or  analyser,  as  it  is  called — ^no  light  passes.  If 
the  analyser  is  made  to  carry  an  index,  and  is 
so  mounted  as  to  rotate  with  its  axis  at  right 
angles  to  a  disc  graduated  to  degrees,  it  will  be 
found  that,  if  the  position  of  the  two  prisms  is  so 
arranged  that  the  index  is  at  0°  on  the  graduated 
circle  when  do  light  passes,  light  wiU  pass  on 
the  least  rotation  of  the  analyser  to  the  right  or 
left,  and  if  the  movement  is  continued  another 
position  is  found  on  the  disc  in  which  the  light 
is  again  cut  off.  This  is  at  180°,  so  that  the 
circle  should  be.  graduated  to  180°  right  and 
180°  left.  Now,  it  a  cell  or  tube  with  flat  glass 
caps  be  filled  with  a  solution  of,  say,  sucrose  and 
introduced  between  the  two  Nicols,  and  the 
source  of  light  be  a  Bunsen  burner  flame 
coloured  yellow  with  sodium  chloride,  when  the 
index  of  the  analyser  is  at  0°  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  light  passes,  and  that  on  rotating  the 
analyser  a  certain  number  of  degrees  to  the  right 
a  point  is  found  (which  is  not  180°)  at  which  the 
light  is  cut  ofi ;  and  if  note  be  taken  of  the  exact 
number  of  degrees,  and  the  analyser  rotated 
further,  it  is  found  that  the  light  is  not  again 
out  off  afr  180°,  but  the  same  number  of  degrees 
beyond  180°  as  the  first  extinction  was  beyond 
0°.  This  is  the  optical  activity  of  the  sugar 
solution.  It  is  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane 
of  polarisation  of  the  ray  passing  through  the 
polariser  so  as  to  admit  of  its  passing  through 
the  analyser  when  it  would  not  pass  had  the 
sugar  solution  not  been  introduced.  The  amount 
of  rotation  of  the  analyser  to  again  find  the 
direction  of  the  plane  of  polarisation,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  index  on  the  graduated  disc,  is  the 
measure  of  the  activity  of  the  sugar  solution, 
and  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  index 
is  the  direction  in  which  the  rotation  has  taken 
place  ;  iu  the  present  case  [i.e.  when  the  index 
is  moved  on  the  disc  in  the  direction  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch)  right  or  +.  If  the  sugar 
solution  be  now  hydrolysed  by  dilute  acids  or 
invertasej  and  again  introduced  between  the 
Nicols,  it  is  found  that  the  analyser  must 
be  rotated  to  the  left  in  order  to  find  the  posi- 
tion of  extinction — i.e.  the  direction  of  the 
plane  of  polarisation  of  the  rotated  ray.  This 
is  left  lotaMon,  and  is  indicated  by  the  sign  — . 
On  further  rotation  of  the  analyser  light  again 
passes,  and  finally  there  is  a  second  extinction 
as  far  beyond  180°  as  the  first  extinction  was 
beyond  0°.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  second 
reading  may  indicate  right-handed  rotation  as 
well  as  left.  Say  the  first  extinction  was  10° 
left  of  0°  (-10°),  the  second  would  be  -Hl70°, 
10°  less  than  180° ;  then  the  activity  might  b« 


- 10°  or  -I- 170°.  On  diluting  the  solution  say 
one-half,  if  the  activity  is  —  the  readings  will 
be  —5°  and  -(-175°,  if  +  they  will  be  -t- 85°  and 
—  95°.  The  exact  measurement  of  this  activity 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation,  and 
many  plans  have  been  devised  to  facilitate 
the  operation.  It  is,  however,  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article  to  deal  more  fully  with  the  subject 
(for  details  see  Das  optische  Drelvimgsvermdgen 
organischer  Substamzen,  Landolt,  Braunschweig, 
1879,  Engl.  Trans. ;  Handbook  of  the  Polari- 
scope,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1882;  Watts'  Dic- 
ticmary,  Svppl.  3,  art.  Light).  In  the  experi- 
ments above  described  the  light  of  a  sodium 
flame  was  employed ;  it  was  observed  early  in 
the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  that  readings 
sufficiently  accurate,  especially  if  the  amount  of 
activity  was  small,  could  not  be  obtained. 
Hence  other  devices  were  introduced.  In  the 
literature  we  find  the  activity  expressed 
Wb.  [oj].  or  [«]„  and  Mb,  Mo,  Mm.  &o- 

Mb  values  are  not  now  used.  They  were 
obtained  by  employing  white  light,  and  in- 
terposing between  the  polariser  and  the  source 
of  light  a  plate  of  red  glass.  They  are  of  no 
value  for  our  purpose,  and  may  be  neglected. 

Mi  values  are  frequently  used,  but  unless 
they  are  referred  to  a  definite  standard  they,  too, 
are  of  no  value.  If  any  ordinary  source  of  white 
light  be  substituted  for  the  sodium  flame  in  the 
experiments  above  described,  it  will  be  observed 
that  on  rotating  the  analyser  to  find  the  eSect 
produced  by  the  sucrose  solution  no  position  of 
the  analyser  can  be  found  in  which  all  the  light 
is  cut  off,  but  at  one  stage  marked  blue  light 
passes,  and,  on  further  rotation  of  the  analyser, 
red.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sugar  sola- 
tion  acts  unequally  on  the  different  rays  of  which 
the  beam  of  white  light  is  composed,  the  red 
rays  being  rotated  least  and  the  violet  most,  so 
that  when  the  analyser  is  rotated  the  ray  the 
plane  of  polarisation  of  which  is  rotated  least  is 
first  out  oS.  The  first  cut  off  rays  are  the  red, 
the  complement  of  those  cut  off  passing,  the 
dominant  being  blue ;  on  further  rotation  the 
dominaat  becomes  red.  On  rotating  the  analyser 
caref uUy  it  is  found  that  the  transition  from  the 
blue  to  the  red  is  well  marked;  this  is  the 
O]  value ;  it  is  the,  so-called,  transition  tint,  the 
ray  complementary  to  the  median  yellow,  jaune 
moyen;  hence  aj.  For  the  same  strength  of 
sugar  solution  the  position  of  the  analyser  is  not 
the  same  for  every  source  of  white  light.  The 
stage  at  which  the  transition  appears  with 
candle-light  is  different  from  that  at  which  it 
appears  with  gas-light ;  the  stage  in  this  case 
differs  again  from  that  obtained  with  the  electric 
light,  and  even  the  position  for  direct  sunlight 
differs  from  that  of  the  light  reflected  from  a 
cloud.  Hence,  when  a  pair  of  Nicols  are  em- 
ployed as  described  above,  even  when  the  source 
of  light  is  given,  aj  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
standard  value.  This  value  has,  however,  been 
given  to  it  by  the  French  instrument  makers. 

Soleil  invented  an  instrument  with  which 
lamp-  or  gas-  light  is  employed  (afterwards  im- 
proved by  Duboscq,  and  known  as  the  Soleil- 
Duboscq  (see  Watts'  Dictionary,  1st  ed.  3, 
674,  a.  Siippl.  8,  1199),  by  which  the  activity  of 
a  solution  is  measured  by  dvoisions  of  a  scale 
instead  of  degrees ;  100  pf  these  divisioQ^  were 
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made  equal  to  the  amount  of  rotation  pro- 
duced by  1  mm.  quartz  for  the  oj ;  this  was 
consid^ed  to  be  24°.  Of  oourse,  if  this  is 
taken  as  a  standard  it  is  Of  full  value  ;  it  may 
not  be  truly  aj  even  for  the  quartz,  but  it 
is  o]  referred  to  a  definite  measure,  the  100 
divisions  of  the  instrument  being  24°.  This  was 
complicated  by  the  fact,  since  pointed  out  by 
Soheibler,  that  quartz  from  difierent  sources  has 
not  the  same  optical  activity;  hence  we  have 
various  observers  giving  different  values  for  the 
amount  of  sucrose  in  100  c.c.  solution,  which 
when  observed  with  the  Soleil-Duboscq  instru- 
ment, in  a  tube  200  mm.  long,  equals  the 
activity  of  1  mm.  quartz.  If,  however,  we  look 
upon  the  100  divisions  of  the  instrument  as 
=  24°  o],  we  have  a  standard  value  for  the  ex- 
pression. I  believe  this  is  the  value  given  to  it 
by  the  French  observers.  The  writer  employed 
it  in  the  same  way.  Another  instrument  of 
much  the  same  construction  is  the  SoIeU- 
Ventzke-Scheiblor  (v.  Watts,  l.e.).  In  this  the 
100  divisions  of  the  scale  are  made  to  repre- 
sent the  activity  of  26-048  g.  saccharon  -  in 
100  c.c.  solution;  we  have  only  to  inquire  as 
to  the  [a]j  and  [a]i)  of  cane  sugar  to  arrive  at 
a  value  in  degrees  of  the  100  divisions  for  these 
t'^o  expressions.  From  these  two  factors  we 
get  100  divisions,  Soleil-Duboscq  =24°  oj  and 
21-67°ai„  and  100  divs.  S.V.S.  =  38-34°  aj  and 
34-55°Od.  The  angular  value  for  any  other 
instrument  in  use  in  which  the  scale  is  given  in 
divisions  can  be  calculated  for  oj  or  od  by  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  divisions  required  to  com- 
pensate a  solution  of  sucrose  containing  10  g. 
in  100  c.c.  at  15*5°,  and  taking  the  apparent 
specific  rotatory  power  of  the  sugar  for  the  con- 
centration to  be  [o]]=  +  73-8°  and  [o]d  =  66-6°,  the 
vaJue  of  the  divisions  in  degrees  for  both  rays 
can  be  calculated.  The  direction  of  the  rotation 
is  indicated  in  these  instruments  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  movement  of  the  0  point  to  find  the 
compensation  necessary ;  if  from  left  to  right  it  is 
right  or  + ,  if  in  a  contrary  direction  left  or  — . 
With  the  other  instruments  in  use  sodium  flame 
is  the  source  of  light  employed ;  the  readings 
are  therefore  Od.  The  scale  is  a  circle  graduated  to 
degrees  on  a  disc,  beginning  with  0  at  the  top  and 
graduated  in  half  degrees  and  degrees  to  180° 
to  the  right,  and  in  the  same  way  to  the  left. 
The  analyser  rotates  in  the  axis  of  this  disc,  and 
carries  an  index  with  vernier,  which  admits  of 
readings  being  made  to  minutes.  The  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  the  polarised  ray  before  en- 
tering the  active  solution  has  the  appearance 
of  a  circular  disc  divided  into  halves  by  a  per- 
pendicular diameter.  The  position  of  the  plane 
of  polarisation  is  not  the  same  in  both  semi- 
discs,  so  that  when  the  light  is  completely  cut 
off  at  one  side  it  passes  at  the  other,  and 
vice  versd.  To  find  these  positions  the  analyser 
has  to  be  rotated  several  degrees,  but  between 
the  two  positions  of  complete  out  off  there  is  a 
position  of  the  analyser  in  which  the  two  semi- 
discs  are  equally  illuminated ;  this  is  a  well- 
marked  position  distinctly  ascertainable.  The 
0  point  of  the  index  and  of  the  graduated  scale 
are  made  to  correspond  exactly  with  it.  It  can 
always  be  found  to  within  less  than  a  minute. 
When  the  active  substance  is  introduced  the 
equality  of  the  illumination  of  the  semi-discs  la 
Vol..  IV. 


destroyed;  the  analyser  is  rotated  until  it  ig 
again  restored.  The  amount  of  rotation  as 
shown  by  the  graduations  gives  the  activity  in 
degrees  and  minutes,  or  degrees  and  decimals, 
according  to  the  make  of  the  vernier.  These 
are  the  half-shadow  instruments,  of  which 
the  Jellet-C&mu  and  ha/wreht  are  examples 
(see  Watts,  Z.c).  Other  devices  have  been  em- 
ployed to  facilitate  an  accurate  determination 
of  the  position  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the 
ray  before  and  after  rotation ;  a  description  will 
be  found  in  Landolt  and  in  Watts  (Z.c,).  Eecently 
an  instrument  has  been  introduced  in  which  the 
halt-shadow  contrivance  is  adopted,  white  light 
(a  strong  gas-flame)  being  employed.  The  scale 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Soleil-Ventzke- 
Scheibler  instrument ;  readings  with  it  can  ba 
made  with  great  accuracy.  It  is  manufactured 
by  Schmidt  &  Haensch,  Berlin., 

When  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  activity 
for  rays  of  other  refrangibility,  say  for  the 
lithium  or  the  thallium  flame,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  colour  the  Bunsen  flame  with  these 
metals  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  sodium 
above.  The  readings  are  then  au  and  orh- 
The  Ob,  oo,  Od,  <fee.  for  any  active  substance 
can  be  found  by  employing  a  pair  of  ordinary 
Niools  as  described  above — white  light,  best  a 
ray  of  sunlight,  being  employed — and  examining 
the  Ught  after  passing  the  analyser,  with  a 
spectroscope.  If  the  positions  of  the  lines  of 
the  solar  spectrum  are  marked,  the  amount  of 
rotation  for  the  active  substance  introduced., 
between  the  polariser  and  the  analyser  is  f  oijnd, 
when  on  rotating  the  analyser  the  thickest  part 
of  the  black  band  is  on  the  marked  position  of 
the  line  of  the  spectrum.  This  is  read  off-  on  the 
scale  connected  with  the  analyser. 

With  any  of  these  instruments  we  can  de- 
termine the  optical  aotivi^  of  a  sugar  and  thus 
identify  it.  The  sugar  is  crystallised ;  it  is 
dried,  and  10  g.  or  thereabouts  carefully  weighed 
out.  This  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion made  up  to  100  c.c'  at  15-5°.  A  portion  of 
this  is  introduced  into  a  tube  of  definite  length, 
and  an  observation  made  with  any  of  the  instru- 
ments mentioned  above.  The  formula  [o]  =  '-^ 
gives  the  apparent  specific  rotatory  power  for  the 
concentration.  o  =  the  angular  isturbance  ob- 
served, 2  =  length  in  decimetres  of  tube  employed, 
and  c  =  grams  substances  in  100  c.c.  Let  us 
take  an  example,  10  g.  sucrose,  dissolved  and 
made  up  to  100  c.c.  Disturbance  observed  in  a 
200  mm.  tube,  with  a  Soleil-Duboscq  instrument, 
=  61-5  divs.;  now  for  oj  100  div.  =  24°.  Then, 
substituting  the  values  in  the  above  formula  we 
have 

61-5  X -24x100     r„i-:*7?-8° 
^-^^ [o],=  +73  8 

100  divs.  =  21-67°  Od;  then 
61-5  X  -2167  X  100 
2x10 


[o]d=  -I- 66-6?.' 


The  scale  of  the  Soleil-Ventzke-Scheibler  instru- 
ment is  BO  graduated  that  100  divisions  =  the 
activity  of    a  solution  of    sucrogp   containing 

>  This  is  practically  the  u^ual  100  c.c,  of  a  volumetrfo 
analysis.  For  more  accnr^^  p>»nipniation  see  Landolt. 
This  is,  however,  imn^ess^ry  |or  ^^aestificatipn  of  tha 
sugar — oarpnrpose. 
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26  048  g.  in  100  o.o.  in  a  200  mm.  tube.  Ihe 
apparent  specific  rotatory  power  of  sucrose  in  a 
solution  of  tliis  concentration  is  [oJd  =^  66-33°  and 
[a]]  =  73-61°.  Substituting  these  values  in  the 
formula  we  get 

2x26-048""'"*''' 
a  =  the  value  o^  100  divisions  in  degrees  ob 
=  34-55°,  and 

'^•"">  -73-61. 
2x26-048" ''"'*• 

e'  "  the  value  of  100  divisions  oj  =  38-34°. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  values  in  degrees 
of  the  scales  of  these  two  instruments  should 
be  clearly  understood.  We  find  it  stated  that  a 
quantity  of  sugar  varying  from  16-49  to  16-35  g. 
in  100  CO.  require,  in  a200mm.  tube,  a  compensa- 
tion with  a  Soleil-Duboscq  instrument  =  100 
divisions ;  16*35  g.  is  the  best-reoognised  factor ; 
from  my  observations  it  is  still  too  high. 

100  X -24x100      „     „„„„„       . 
-  [o]l  =  73-39°,  and 


2  X 16-85 
100  X -2167x100 
2x16-35        ■ 


[o]b  =  66-27°, 


figures  slightly  too  low  for  the  apparent  specific 
rotatory  power  of  sucrose  for  the  c,  hence 
16-35  g.  is  too  high,  The  number,  no  doubt, 
should  be  16*28,  and  this  gives  factors  agreeing 
well  with  the  observed  [o]d  and  [o]]  for  the  c. 

A  solution  containing  10  g.  sucrose  in  100 
c.c.  requires  a  compensation  in  a  200  mm.  tube 
of  38-5  divisions  f  a  Soleil-Yentzke-Scheibler 
instrument. 

38-5  X -3834  X  100        '      „„  „„      , 
2710 [a],  =  73-8°  and 


88-5  X  -3455  x  100 
2x10 


=  [o]„  =  66-5o, 


numbers  agreeing  accurately  with  the  specific 
rotatory  power  for  the  c.  The  optical  arrange- 
ments of  these  instruments  admit  of  the  em- 
ployment of  white  light. 

If  either  of  the  sodium-flame  instruments  is 
employed  the  angular  disturbance  is  introduced 
directly  into  the  formula.  With  the  10  g.  in  100  c.c. 
solmtion  of  sucrose,  the  reading  in  a  200  mm.  tube  is 

13-3  X  100 
an  =•  + 13-3°,  then      a^iQ    =  Wd  =  66-5°,   The 

use  of  this  factor  is  obvious.  We  have  a  solu- 
tion of  a  known  sugar  of  unknown  strength, 
and  want  to  find  the  c  (g.  in  100  cc).  An 
observation  is  made  in  a  tube  of  known  length, 

a.  100 
ao'oraj;  then   ,        =  the  determined  value  of 

[a]o  or  [a]],  a  the  ray  for  which  the  observation 
is  made,  and  [a]  the  specific  rotatory  power  for 
that  ray,  according  to  the  Ught  employed  and 

,   ,.  «.ioo. 

concentration,  c  =  -jvT  j" 

It  has  been  shown  that  if  a  solution  contains 
two  or  more  active  substances,  the  observed 
activity  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  activities  of 
the  constituents.  The  specific  rotatory  power  of 
each  individual  sugar  is  given  in  the  description 
of  it. 

5.  The  reducing  ^ower.  As  has  been  stated, 
most  of  the  sugars  possess  the  power  of  redu- 


cing the  oxides  of  the  higher  metals  and  some 
organjc  colouring  matters.    Various  propositions 
have  been  made  to  employ  this  property  as  a 
means  of  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  deter- 
mining the  sugars,  and  various  solutions  have 
been  proposed  for  that  purpose;  but  speaking 
with  many  years'  experience  I  may  say  that 
they  may  all  be  discarded  in  favbur  of  alkaline 
copper  solution,  FehUng^a  solution;  and  even 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  this  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  exists.    But  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment that  il  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
used  are  constant   the   results  are   constant. 
For  literature  see  Becquerel,  A.  Ch.  [2]  47, 15 ; 
Trommer,  A.  38,  360 ;  Miiller  a.  Hagen,  Pf.  23, 
221 ;  Neubauer,  Fr.  1,  378 ;  Maly,  Fr.  10,  383  ; 
Seegen,  C.  C.  1875,  223 ;  Fehling,  A.  72,  106  ; 
Claus,  J.  pr.  [2]  4,  63 ;  Neubauer,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  71, 
278 ;  Patterson,  O.  N..  25,  149  ;  Loiseau,  C.  B. 
1873.  26 ;  Soxhlet,  J.pr.  [2]  21,  227  ;  Krause  a. 
Stadeler,  C.  C.  1854.  936 ;  Grager,  Fr.  7,  490 ; 
Buswitz,  B.  11, 1445  ;  O'SulUvan,  C.  J.  1876,  2, 
125  -,  Maroker,  O.'  7,  699 ;  Brunner,  Fr.  11,  32  ; 
Bayley,  0.  N.  37,  211 ;  Allihn,  J.pr.  [2]  22,  55 ; 
Salomon,  JB.  14,  2711;  Digener,  Z.F.  31,349; 
Sohwarz,  A.  84,  84 ;  Mohr,  Fr.  12,  296 ;  Perrot, 
B.  9, 19  ;  Ulbrioht,  B.  10,  128 ;  Jean,  0.  B.  73, 
1397;  Soheibler,  Z.  9,  820;  Weil,  Fr.  11,  284; 
Arnold,  Fr.  20,  331 ;  Volhard,  A.  190,  1 ;  Sol- 
daini,  B.  9,  1126 ;  Possoz,  O.  B.  1874,  721 ; 
PeUet,  J.  Fabr.'  19,  22 ;  Pavy,  C.  N.  39, 1004 ; 
Lowe,  Fr.  9,  20 ;  Vogel,  J.  Ph.  [2]  1,  245;  and 
others  of  less  value.    As  a  result  of  a  study  of 
all  this  literature,  I  may  say  that  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Fehling's  solution 
is  carefully  made  with  pure  materials,  and  em- 
ployed as  described  below,  the  reducing  power 
of  any  sugar  can  be  determined  with  constancy 
and  accuracy,  and  when  the  conditions  are  ful- 
filled the  reduction  is  molecular — i.e.  a  definite 
number  of  copper  oxide  molecules  are  reduced 
by  a  definite  number  of  molecules  of  the  sugar. 
Fehling's    solution .  is    made    as    follows : 
34-61  g.    pure  recrystallised  copper    sulphate 
are  dissolved  in  400  c.c.  H^O  or  thereabouts,  173 
g.  sodium  potassium  tartrate  (BocheUe    salt), 
and  74'  grams    freshly-prepared  sodium  hy- 
droxide (commercial  stick  soda)  are  dissolved 
to  450  BjO;    whdn   the  solution  is  cold  it  is 
gradually  added  to  the  copper  solution  in  small 
portions  at  a  time,  so  that  Uie  pp.  at  first  formed 
is  re-dissolved.  When  both  solutions  are  mixed 
the  volume  is  made  up  to  1  litre.     It  is  very 
generally  stated  that  this  solution  does  not  keep 
very  well.    I  found  it  constant  in  its  properties 
for  more  than  twelve  months  when  kept  in 
carefully-stoppered  bottles,  pealed  with  parafQn, 
in  a  cool,  dark  place.    Some  recommend  that 
both  the  solutions  be  made  up  to  500  cc,  kept 
separately  and  mixed  in  equal  volumes  when  re- 
quired for  use.   This  is  probably  the  better  plan, 
but  unless  the  solutions  are  kept  in  well-stop- 
pered   bottles  sealed  they  will   deteriorate    as 
badly  as  if  mixed.    This  solution  is  used  as  (a) 
a  qualitative  test  for  the  reducing  sugars.    It 

■  0.  =  Organ  des  CentraZvereina  fU/r  RUhenzuckerfabrica- 
tion  in  der  dsterreichUch-ungarisehen  Monarchie. 

■  JowneU  des  Fabricanii  de  Sucre. 

'  Redewald  a.  ToUens  (,B.  11,  2078)  employ  60  g., 
and  tbey  say  the  increase  of  alkali  to  70  g,  diminishes 
the  reducing  power  of  lactose  about  1  p.o. 
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is  also  used  (&)  quantitatively,  to'detennine  the 
reducing  power  and  the  quantity  of  a  sugar. 

(a)  Qualitatively.  A  portion  of  the  solution 
supposed  to  contain  sugar,  prepared  as  described, 
is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  small  beaker  or  test-tube, 
and  is  added  to  6  o.o.  of  the  alkaline  copper  solu- 
tion previously  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water, 
and  heated  to  boiling.  The  production  of  a  red 
pp.  of  OujO  indicates  the  presence  of  a, reducing 
sugar.  There  are  substances  besides  the  sugars 
capable  of  reducing  Fehling's  solution.  The  ab- 
sence of  these  must  be  established  before  it  can 
be  inferred  that  the  reduction  is  due  to  sugar. 

(6)  Quantitatively.  The  reducing  power  of  a 
sugar,  or  of  a  solution  containing  reducing 
sugars,  can  be  detei-mined  volumetrically  or 
gravimetrieally,  with  Fehling's  solution.  It  is 
now  very  generally  admitted  that  the  gravimetric 
method  gives  the  only  reliable  results. 

Volumeirically.  The  sugar  solution,  pre- 
pared as  described,  should  be  diluted  (0-5  to  1-0 
g.  reducing  sugar  in  100  o.c).  This  is  in- 
troduced into  a  burette,  and  the  Fehling's  solu- 
tion into  a  second  one.  Of  the  latter  a  definite 
quantity,  say  10  c.c,  is  measured  into  a  por- 
celain dish  of  about  60  to  100  c.c.  capacity,  and 
diluted  with  four  times  its  own  bulk  of  water. 
The  dish  is  then  placed  over  a  small  Bansen, 
and  the  contents  heated  to  boiling.  The  sugar 
solution  is  then  run  in  a  c.c.  at  a  time  until 
the  blue  colour  of  the  copper  solution  has  nearly 
all  disappeared,  then  drop  by  drop  untU  it  has 
quite  gone.  The  first  experiment  may  only  give 
approximate  results;  in  a  second  a  quantity  of 
sugar  slightly  less  than  was  found  necessary 
in  the  first  experiment  is  measured  into  a  small 
beaker,  heated  to  boiling,  and  mixed  rapidly 
with  the  boiling  dilute  copper  solution.  If  the 
whole  of  the  copper  is  reduced,  a  few  drops  more 
of  the  Fehling's  solution  are  added  from  the 
burette.  A  few  experiments  ol  this  kind  wiU 
give  fairly  approximately  the  amount  of  copper 
solution  a  certain  quantity  of  the  sugar  solution 
is  capable  of  reducing.  That  the  Fehling's  solu- 
tion is  not  in  excess  is  seen  by  the  absence  of  blue 
on  subsidence  of  the  Cu^O,  and  may  be  con- 
firmed by  filtering  a  little  and  testing  for  copper 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  Jerrooyanide 
in  acetic  acid.  The  absence  of  a  brown  coloura- 
tion indicates  the  absence  of  OuO.  If  the  sugar 
is  in  excess,  more  CuO  solution  is  decolourised, 
but  after  boiling  the  sugar  in  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion the  amount  reduced  is  not  a  measure  of  the 
quantity  of  sugar.  The  final  experiment  must  be 
performed  after  two  or  more  observations,  when 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  solptions  has  been 
approximately  ascertained,  as  described  above, 
by  adding  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the 
sugar  at  a  boiling  temperature  to  the  copper 
solution  at  once.  If  only  a  few  drops  of  the  sugar 
solution  are  required  to  remove  the  last  traces 
of  CuO,  the  error  is  not  great ;  10  c.e.  of  the 
Fehling's  solution,  made  as  directed,  contain 
•1100  g.  CuO ;  396  CuO  =  180  dextrose,  i.e.  5  mols. 
CuO  (79-2 -H  5  =  396)  are  reduced  by  1  mol.  dex- 
trose 180,  then  396:110  =  180:050  grams 
dextrose  =  10  o.c.  Fehling's  solution.  Soxhlet 
(Z.C.)  states  that  the  value  of  the  CuO  solu- 
tion in  dextrose  varies  with  the  way  in  which 
the  experiment  is  performed ;  that  10  o.o. 
undiluted   Fehling's   solution  are   reduced  by 


0-04753  g.  dextrose,  while  it  takes  0-0494  to 
reduce  the  same  bulk  diluted  with  four  measures 
of  water.  The  same  applies  to  the  other  re- 
ducing sugars,  only  in  the  case  of  lactose 
dilution  has  no  effect,  whUe  in  that  of  maltose 
dilution  diminishes  the  amount  of  sugar  re- 
quired. This  is,  no  doubt,  correct  under  the  con- 
ditions stated,  but  it  is  not  necessary  in  deaUng 
with  a  reaction  of  this'kind  to  deviate  from  re- 
cognised conditions  such  as  those  laid  down 
above.  When  these  are  adhered- to  it  is  found 
that  the  reducing  power  of  the  sugar  very 
closely  approaches  molecular  interaction ;  in  fact, 
so  much  so  that  the  molecular  relation  most 
closely  approximated  to  by  the  experimenta,! 
data  may  be  taken  as  the  normal  reduoi/ng 
power  of  a  sugar.  These  normals  for  the  better- 
known  sugars  are : — ■ 

10  CO.  Fehling's  solution  =  00500    g.  dextrose.* 
„  „  0-0500    g.  galactose. 

»  n  0-0500   g.  leevulose. 

»  »  0-06334  g.  lactosct 

.,  „  0-07196  g.  maltose.f 

,t  n  0-04630. g.  arabinose. 

„  „  .   008701  g.  arabinon. 

•  Soxhlet  says  tha  reducing  power   of  laerulose    ia 
different  from  tlmt  of  dextrose.     This  ia  not  aupported ;  his 
error  is  due  toliia  mode  of  preparing  invert  sugar, 
t  Sugarfree  from  water  of  crystallisation. 

Qra/mmetrically.  The  Fehling's  solution  is 
prepared  as  described;  25-30  o.o.  of  it  are 
measured  into  a  beaker  of  130-140  c.c.  capacity, 
a,nd  about  50  o.c.  well  boiled  water  added. 
The  beaker  is  then  placed  in  a  boiling-water 
bath,  consisting  of  a  larger  beaker  in  which  water 
is  kept  boiUng.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  minutes, 
when  the  dilute  copper  solution  has  acquired 
the  temperature  of  the  bath,  a  known  weight 
or  measure  of  the  sugar  solution  is  heated 
to  boiling,  and  added.  If  at  the  end  of  a  few 
minutes  the  blue  colour  is  completely  destroyed, 
it  can  be  restored  by  adding  more  Fehling's 
solution,  but  it  is  much  better  to  so  Arrange 
matters  by  a  few  experiments  that  the  amount  of 
sugar  solution  employed  will  reduce  the  Fehling's 
as  nearly  as  possible,  leaving  only  sufficient 
blue,  on  subsidence  of  the  Cu^O,  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  the  copper  solution  is  in  slight  excess. 
After  twelve  to  fourteen  minutes'  boiling  the 
clear  supernatailt  liquid  is  decanted  on  to  a  filter, 
the  CujO  is  washed  by  decantation,  and  finally 
on  the  filter.  If  the  Fehling's  solution  is  in- 
large  excess  it  is  difficult  to  wash  the  filter  free 
from  unreduced  copper  oxide  (blue  colouration), 
but  if  the  excess  is  only  slight  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  filter  retains  copper  compounds  other 
than  Cu^O.  Ignitionfor  four  or  five  minutes  in' 
an  open  porcelain  crucible  converts  the  red  pre- ' 
cipitate  into  black  copper  oxide  CuO,  in  which 
form  it  is  weighed.  From  this  the  sugar  is  cal- 
culated by  multiplying  by  the  constants  (see  next 
page).  It  may  be  again  pointed  out  that  the  factors' 
given  by  various  authorities  differ  more  or  less 
from  these  (see  the  E  of  individual  sugars),  but 
I  believe  these  are  the  constants,  the  differences 
amongst  the  authors  being  due  to  manipulation, 
to  the  state  of  dilution  and  alkalinity  of  the 
solutions,  and  to  the  temperature  of  the  mixed 
sugar  and  CuO  solution.  An  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  composition  of  the  material  is  a  source  of 
error.    In  dealing  with  some  solutions,  other 
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1  mol.  sugar  to  5  mols.  CuO  :  1  g.  CuO  =  0-4545  g.  dextrose 
„  „  5     „         „      1  g.    ,,    =  0-4545  g.  galactose 


5 

7-5  „ 
6  „ 
4-5  „ 


Substances  may  be  precipitated  with  the  CvlJO. 
These  should  be  ascertained,  determined,  and 
allowed  for.  In  dealing  with  solutions  in  which 
ammonia  is  found,  or  liberated  by  the  alkali, 
CujO  is  retained  in  solution.  Sundry  propositions 
have  been  made  to  avoid  the  disturbing  influence 
of  the  alkali  inFehling's  solution,  but  they  seem 
to  have  met  with  no  favour.  Soldini  (B.  9, 
1126)  proposed  copper  carbonate  in  potassium 
bicarbonate;  Possoz  (O.  B.  1874,  721)  and 
Pellet  {J.fb.  19,  22)  other  solutions  of  copper 
in  alkaline  carbonates.  Lowe  {Fr.  9,  20)  re- 
commends the  use  of  a  solution  of  CuO  in 
glycerol,  but  so  far  little  can  be  said  of  the  value 
of  the  solution.  In  cases  where  the  sugar  solution 
contains  other  substances  than  reducing  sugars 
capable  of  givingaprecipitatewithFehling's  solu- 
tion without  reduction,  the  whole  precipitate  may 
be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  made  strongly 
alkaline,  and  added  to  an  excess  of  ammoniacal 
Bolution  of  silver  nitrate.  The  copper  suboxide 
reduces  an  equivalent  quantity  of  silver  oxide. 
The  silver  in  the  precipitate  may  be  estimated 
as  chloride  (Jean,  C.  B.  73,  1397).  As  has  been 
stated  above,  many  other  solutions  and  modifi- 
cations of  Fehling's  solution,  have  been  proposed 
for  employment  in  determining  the  sugars,  but 
they  appear  to  be  of  no  value. 

Favy  {l.c.)  recommends  the  addition  of  suffi- 
cient ammonia  to  the  Fehling's  solution  to  hold 
the  OUjO  in  solution  ;  the  disappearance  of  the 
blue  is  then  the  indicator  of  the  reaction.  The 
reducing  powers  for  sugars  other  than  dextrose 
for  this  solution  have  not  been  ascertained;  even 
for  dextrose  it  is  doubtful  {v.  Hehner,  An, 
6, 218). 

Three  solutions  of  mercury  salts  have  been 
proposed  as  agents  by  which  sugars  can  be 
determined  by  their  reducing  power — the  one 
known  as  Knofpp's  solution,  the  other  as 
Sachsse's  solution,  and  the  third  as  Sager's 
solution.  Neither  of  them  are  of  high  value, 
except  in  certain  circumstances,  but  Hager's 
least  of  all. 

Knag's  solution  is  made  by  dissolving 
10  g.  HgCyj  in  about  600  c.c.  water,  then  add- 
ing gradually  100  c.c.  sodium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion, specific  gravity  1-145,  and  diluting  the  clear 
solution  to  1  litre ;  10  c.c.  of  this  solution  equal 
0-025  g.  dextrose  ;  but  accordiiig  to  Soxhlet 
{l.c.)  this  is  not  true,  and  the  quantity  varies 
with  the  conditions  undei:  which  the  reducing 
solution  and  reducible  one  are  brought  in 
contact,  and  even  with  the  indicator  used  in 
determining  the  absence  of  mercury.  The  solu- 
tion is  used  as  follows  : — 40  c.c.  of  it  are 
heated  to  boiling  in  a  flask,  and  the  sugar 
solution,  which  should  not  contain  more  than 
0-5  P.O.  reducing  sugar  calculated  as  dextrose, 
run  in  as  quickly  as  possible  until  the  whole  of 
the  mercury  is  ppd.  as  such,  the  mixed  liquids  be- 
ing kept  continually  boiling.  The  complete  pre- 
Dipitation  of  the  Hg  is  ascertained  by  testing  for 


i  g.  uuu  =  u-4D4d  g.  aextrose 

1  g.  „  =  0-4545  g.  galactose 

1  g.  „  =  0-4545  g.  leevulose 

1  g.  „  =0-5756  g.  lactose 

1  g.  „  =  0-7196  g.  maltose 

1  g.  „  =  0-4209  g.  arabinose 

1  g.  „  =  0-7910  g.  arabinon 


K  =  100 
;  K=100 
;  K  =  100 

;  K  =  77-67 
K  =  63-16 
;  K  =  108-8 
;  K  =  57'5 


it  with  ammonium  sulphide,  or  alkaline  tin  solu- 
tion. Less  mercury  is  reduced  by  adding  the 
sugar  gradually  than  when  the  addition  is  made 
all  at  one  time  (Brunner,  J.pr.  [2]  21 ;  Soxhlet, 
I.C.).  According  to  the  latter,  when  the  reducing 
solution  is  added  aU  at  one  time,  and  alkaline 
tin  solution  employed  as  a  test  for  the  absence 
of  Hg  from  the  solution,  0-200--202  g.  dextrose 
reduce  100  c.c.  of  Enapp's  solution. 

Sachsse's  solution  is  made  to  contain  in  1 
litre  18  g.  mercuric  iodide,  25  g.  potassium. 
iodide,  and  80  g.  potassium  hydroxide.-  The 
mercury  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  the 
potassium  iodide,  the  solution  of  the  potassium 
hydroxide  added,  and  the  mixture  made  up  to 
the  litre.  A  measured  quantity,  40  c.c,  of  the 
solution  is  boiled  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  the 
sugar  solution,  containing  not  more  than  0-5  g. 
per  100  c.c,  run  in  until  a  drop  of  the  super- 
natant liquid  ceases  to  give  a  brown  colour  with 
an  alkaline  solution  of  tin  chloride.  It  is  said 
that  in  using  this  reagent  more  mercury  is 
reduced  by  adding  the  sugar  slowly  than  by 
adding  it  all  at  one  time,  the  reverse  being  the 
case  with  Enapp's  solution.  Soxhlet  (J.c.)  com- 
pares the  value  of  these  solutions  for  ihe  re- 
ducing sugars  as  follows : — 

Taking  the  reducing  power  of  dextrose  =  100, 
the  reducing  powers  (E)  of  the  other  sugars  are : 

Dextrose   .      .        .100  100  100 

Invert  sugar    .        .      96-2  99  124-6 

Leevulose         .        .      92-4         102-2       148-6 
Galactose         .        .      93-2  83-0         74-8 

Jiaotose(hydrated?)       70-3  64-9         70-9 

Maltose  (dry?).        .      61-0  63-8         65-0   . 

These  relations  for  the  E  of  the  sugars  for 
Fehling's  solution  do  not  agree  at  all  with  the 
generally  recprded  numbers  {v.  E  of  individual 
sugars) ;  there  are  no  data  to  enable  one  to  form  . 
an  opinion  on  the  value  of  the  E  for  the  other 
solutions. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  has  been  proposed  as 
an  agent  for  determining  the  reducing  power  of 
the  sugars  by  Gentele  {Fr.  9,  453),  but  although 
Stahlsohmidt(B.  1, 141),  Stammer  (D.  P.  J.  158, 
40),  and  Sostmann  (7.  Z.  22,  170)  have  worked 
with  it,  we  know  nothing  very  definite  about  its 
value.  It  should  yield  definite  results,  as  the 
complete  reduction  is  definitely  recognisable. 

6.  The  action  of  unorganised  ferments. 
Enzymes.  Sucrose  is  converted  by  iuvertase 
into  Isevulose  and  dextrose ;  the  only  other . 
sugar  acted  upon  by  this  enzyme  is  raffinoss 
(Ejeldahl,  Fr.  22,  588  ;  O'Sullivan,  O.  J.  1886. 
70  ;  and  O'Sullivan  a.  Tompson,  0.  /.  1890.  834), 
and,  as  it  has  been  shown,  the  invertive  action 
is.  most  active  at  a  temperature  at  which  yeast, 
from  which  the  invertase  is  prepared,  has  no  fer- 
mentative action  on  the  products  of  the  inversion ; 
yeast  can  be  employed  instead  of  prepared  in- 
vertase.   The  products  of  the  action  of  invertase 
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on  raffinose  are  IsBvalose  and  meliblose,  the 
latter  yielding  finally  dextrose  and  galactose. 
Eafifinose  is  but  very  sparely  distributed.  It  may 
be  considered  that  sucrose  is  present  if  the  optical 
activity  of  a  solution  is  materially  altered  by  treat- 
ment with  invertase  and  the  copper  oxide  reducing 
power  at  the  same  time  increased.  The  absence 
of  raffinose  can  be  determined  by  the  non-pro- 
duction of  muoic  acid  on  treatment  with  nitric 
acid.  Before  applying  the  invertase  test  tl)^  solu- 
tion to  be  tested  must  be  boiled.  If  this  is  not 
done,  and  active  diastase  and  any  of  the  high- 
starch  transformation  products  are  present,  the 
latter  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  diastase,  the 
opticity  lowered,  and  the  cupric  reducing  power 
increased.  Diastase  does  not  appear  to  act  on 
any  of  the  sugars,  except  isomaltose  (?) 

Other  organisms,  such  as  the  moulds  which 
grow  on  steamed  rice,  contain  an  enzyme 
capable  of  acting  on  maltose,  but  this  substance 
has  not  been  employed  in  the  detection  or  esti- 
mation of  maltose.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
it  is  available  for  the  purpose. 

7.  Organised  Ferments  (see  Feementaiiok). 
The  hyphorm/cetes,  saccharomycetes,  and  schizo- 
mycetes  act  on  the  sugars  and  yield  various  pro- 
ducts, and,  no  donbt,  can  be  made  available  for  the 
detection  and  estimation  of  them  ;  but  we  have 
only  to  concern  ourselves  here  with  the  action 
of  ordinary  beer  yeast  {saccha/romyces  cerevisicB) ; 
the  changes  efiected  by  the  other  organisms  come 
under  art.  Febmentatioh.  On  adding  pressed 
yeast  to  a  very  slightly  acid  solution,  and  keeping 
the  mixture  at  a  temperature  of  20°  or  there- 
abouts, if  a  fermentable  sugar  be  present,  a  frothy 
head  will  form  on  the  surface  of  the  Uquid,  carbon 
dioxide  will  be  evolved,  and  alcohol  formed.  The 
specific  gravity  and  optical  activity  of  the  solu- 
tion diminishes.  Certain  substances  known  as 
antiseptics  prevent  this  reaction — they  must  be 
proved  to  be  absent.  The  fermentable  sugars, 
in  this  sense,  are  described  as  such  under  the  re- 
spective heads. 

The  quantitative  value  of  this  phenomenon 
has  been  studied  by  many  workers,  but  it  is  BtUl 
unsatisfactory.  It  has  been  made  available  with 
approximate  accuracy  in  determining  the  total 
fermentable  sugars  in  presence  of  other  sub- 
stances from  which  they  cannot  otherwise  be 
conveniently  separated.  The  solution  should  be 
of  about  sp.gr.  1-050-1-060,  slightly  acid,  and 
should  not  contain  much  foreign  matter.  A 
measured  quantity  of  this  is  taken,  best  100  c.c. 
if  available,  introduced  into  a  150  c.c.  flask,  and 
0-5  to  1  g.  freshly-pressed  yeast  added.  If  neces- 
sary, a  little  yeast  ash  dissolved  in  the  least  pos- 
sible quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  together  with 
a  little  ammonium  tartrate,  should  be  added.  A 
temperature  of  from  20°  to  22°  is  best  suited  for 
the  process.  The  gas  evolved  is  washed  by  being 
made  to  pass  through  a  few  c.c.  water  in  two 
successive  wash-bottles.  In  some  cases  the  fer- 
mentation is  very  slow  and  takes  many  days  to 
complete  itself,  in  others  it  is  rapid  and  is 
finished  in  a  few  days  ;  but  in  all  cases  it  should 
be  continued  as  long  as  gas  bubbles  through  the 
wash-bottles  on  shaking  the  flask  in  which  the 
fermentation  is  going  on.  As  soon  as  this  point 
is  arrived  at,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  washed 
with  the  water  of  the  wash-bottles  into  a  distilling 
flask,  and  submitted  to  distillation.    Dilute  alco- 


hol distils  over  and  is  collected  in  a  100  c.c. 
flask.  If  only  20-25  c.c.  wash  water  were  used, 
the  distillate,  when  it  amounts  to  80-85  c.c, 
wiU  contain  all  the  alcohol  produced.  This  is 
then  ntade  up  to  100  o.c  and  its  specific  gravity 
taken.  On  referring  to  the  alcohol  tables,  the 
weight  of  alcohol  in  the  100  c.c  is  ascertained. 
From  this  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  ferment- 
able sugars  is  arrived  at.  Sucrose  yields  51  p.o. 
alcohol,  dextrose  48-49  p.c.  (Pasteur,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
58,  330),  maltose  50-4-51-8  p.c.(0'SulUvan,  O.  J. 
1876,  479).  Hofmann,  Graham,  and  Bedwood 
(C  J.  5,  229)  gave  expression  to  the  value  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  distillate,  in  points  or  degrees 
of  specific  gravity  lost  by  the  saccharine  solution 
fermented  for  various  sugars.  These  factors  are 
still  employed  in  determining  the  original  specific 
gravity  of  beer,  from  the  alcohol  it  contains  and 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  residue  after  distilla- 
tion. The  residue  left  in  the  distilling  flask 
mentioned  above  is  with  the  washings  made  up 
to  100  c.c,  the  specific  gravity  of  this  solution, 
subtracted  from  that  of  the  solution  before  the- 
yeast  was  added  + 1 — or  1000  if  water  be  taken 
at  1000  instead  of  1 — ^will  give  approximately} 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  solution  containing  the 
amount  of  sugars  or  sugar  fermented  in  100  c.c. 
The  average  D  of  the  sugars  being  known,  the 
quantity  fermented  within  2  or  3  p.c.  can  be 
calculated  from  this.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
value  in  specific  gravity  of  the  non-volatile  pro- 
ducts of  the  fermentation  of  the  sugars  has  not 
been  accurately  determined,  this  mode  of  estima- 
tion can  only  be  approximate. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  sugar  or  sugars  by  determining  the  amount  of 
carbon  '  dioxide  evolved  during  fermentation. 
Pasteur  (2.c.)  gives  0*4665  g.  CO^  as  the  product 
of  1  g.  dextrose.  Jodlbauer  {Z.  V.  25,  308)  states 
that  dry  maltose  yields  49*54  p.c.  CO^  and  dex- 
trose 46*54  p.c.  These  figures  are,  no  doubt, 
true  also  for  all  the  fermentable  '-on '  and  <-ose ' 
sugars. 

Some  of  the  sugars  when  in  the  pure  state 
are  not  fermented  by  yeast,  but  the  presence  of 
a  small  quantity  of  an  easily  fermentable  sugar 
sets  up  the  action.  Pure  galactose  is  not  fer- 
mented by  yeast ;  the  presence  of  a  little  dex- 
trose, Iffivulose,  or  maltose  sets  up  the  process 
(Bourquelot,  O.  B.  106,  283  ;  Tollensa.  Stone,  B. 
21,  1572;  Stone  a.  Tollens,  A.  249,  257),  the 
fermentation  of  galactose  being  as  complete  as 
that  of  dextrose  if  the  suitable  nourishment  is 
present.  Under  the  same  condition  sorbose 
ferments  more  slowly  and  less  completely,  a*a- 
binose  and  lactose  very  slowly  and  incompletely. 
Pure  arabiuose  behaves  like  pure  galactose. 
Sucrose  is  inverted  by  yeast,  dextrose  ferments 
easily,  Isevulose  less  so,  maltose  still  less,  and 
raffinose  less  still.  The  other  sugars  ferment 
only  when  these  are  present ;  hence  it  should  ba 
possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  individual- 
sugars  from  the  specific  rotatory  power  and  K  by-, 
fractional  fermentation.  With  some  varieties  of 
yeast  lasvulose  ferments  before  dextrose  (Dubourg,; 
C.  B.  110,  868).  Again,  some  organisms  are, 
found  to  ferment  the  '  -ose '  sugars,  and  to  be  in,, 
capable  of  fermenting  the  '  -on '  ones.  A  study 
of  the  action  of  these  organisms  will  yield  results 
valuable-in  the  identification  and  egtimsition  of 
the  sugars. 
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8.  Action  of  acids.  All-the  di-  and  tri-  sugars 
are  converted  into  mono-  sugars  by  the  action  of 
dilute  mineral  acids ;  this  is  accompanied  by  an 
alteration  in  the  K  and  [o]  of  the  solution.  If 
this  took  place  only  with  the  high  sugars,  the 
reaction  would  be  applicable  in  distinguishing 
ihe  '-on  '  and  '-ose  -on '  sugars  from  the  '.ose ; ' 
but  the  K  and  [a]  of  these  sugars  are  also  affected 
by  digestion  with  mineral  acids,  but  much  more 
slowly,  BO  that  the  reaction  is  only  available 
when  carefully  performed.  If  the  sugar  solution 
increase  in  K,  and  there  is  a  material  alteration 
in  [o]  on  ten  or  twelve  minutes'  boiling  with  2-3 
p.c.  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  may 
safely  be  inferred  that  a  high  sugar  (di-  or  tri-) 
is  present.  Some  organic  acids  act  differently 
on  the  high  sugars.  Dilute  citric  acid  inverts 
sucrose  _;  it  is  without  action,  at  least  material 
action,  in  a  short  time  on  lactose  (Jones,  Z.C.). 

The  invertive  action  of  acids — except  under 
well-defined  conditions,  such  as  the  employment 
of  hydrochloric  acid  by  Clerget  in  hydrolysing 
Sucrose — cannot,  for  the  reason  mentioned  above, 
be  employed  in  estimating  these  sugars. 

Dextrose  and  substances  capable  of  yielding 
it  can  be  detected  by  acting  on  the  material  with 
nitric  acid  (1  pt.  mat.  1  pt.  HjO  and  5  pts. 
nitric  acid,  sp.gr.  1'15).  Saccharic  acid,  recog- 
nisable by  the  microscopic  appearance  of  its  acid' 
potassium  salt,  is  produced  (Sohst  a.  ToUens,  A. 
245, 1).  LsBvulose,  galactose,  sorbose,  and  arabin- 
ose  do  not  yield  this  acid  (Gans,  Stone,  a.  Tollens, 
B.  21,  2148).  Galactose,  lactose,  and  raffinose, 
on  treatment  with  nitric  acid  in  the  same  way, 
yield  mucio  acid.  This  reaction  has  some  quanti- 
tative value.  Pasteur  (O.  B.  42,  349)  obtained 
75  to  78  p.c.  mucic  acid  from  galactose,.  The 
yield,  however,  varies  very  considerably  with  the 
quantity  and  strength  of  the  acid  employed. 
Kent  a.  Tollens  (A.  227,  221)  find  on  employing 
1  pt.  sugar,  12  pts.  nitric  acid,  sp.gr.  1-15,  al- 
lowing to  crystallise  in  1'5  to  2-0  pts.  solution, 
and  washing  with  5  pts.  water  that  galactose 
gives  77"4  p.c.  mucic  acid.  Lactose  treated  in 
the  same  way  gives  40  p.c,  and  raffinose  (Bisch- 
bieth  a.  Tollens,  A.  232,  172)  22-28  p.o.  By 
using  1  g.  dry  sugar,  or  a  quantity  equal  thereto, 
in  a  concentrated  syrup,  4  g.  nitric  acid  sp.gr. 
1-25-1-24,  heating  gently  until  red  fumes  began 
to  be  evolved,  then  allowing  Qie  reaction  to  pro- 
ceed until  the  violence  was  over,  heating  on  a 
water-bath  until  red  fumes  ceased  to  be  evolved, 
allowing  to  stand  for  24  hours  to  crystallise,  I 
obtained  73  p.c.  mucic  acid  from  galactose,  36-9 
p.c.  from  dry  lactose,  and  28-80  p.c.  from  dry 
raffinose  (O'SuUivan,  C.  J.  1886,  78).  The 
mucic  acid  was  collected  on  a  tared  filter,  washed 
carefully  with  50  c.o.  water,  dried  in  a  vacuum 
over  sulphuric  acid,  then  at  100°,  and  weighed. 
By  treating  0-5  g.  mucic  acid  in  the  same  way, 
the  loss  was  0-04-0-05  g.  Corrected  for  this  the 
above  numbers  become  80-81  p.o.  for  galactose 
and  40-5-41-6  p.c.  for  lactose.  The  number  for 
raffinose  was  corrected. 

The  pentoses,  and  bodies  from  which  they  can 
be  obtained,  yield  on  digestion  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  furfural,  the  detection  of  which  is 
simple  and  definite.  This  reaction  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  estimation  of  these  stigars.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  hexoses  also 
yield  furfural,  although,  no  doubt,  in  very  small 


quantities  (Gtinther  a.  Tollens,  A  23,  1751 ;  de 
Chalinot  a.  Tollens,  B.  24,  694  j  Stone,  B.  24, 
3019).  The  first  difficulty  to  overcome  was  to 
determine  the  conditions  under  which  ihe  great- 
est yield  of  furfural  was  obtainable,  the  next  to 
accurately  determine  the  furfural.  2  to  5  g.  of 
the  material  are  digested  with  100  o.o.  hydro- 
chloric acid,  sp.gr.  1-06,  and  then  distUling,  re- 
turning the  distillate  until  the  reaction  is  com- 
plete ;  or  the  mixture  of  material  and  acid  is  sub- 
mitted'to  distillation  in  a  flask  over  a  small 
flame,  so  that  not  more  than  10  c.o.  distillate  pass 
over  in  five  minutes,  fresh  acid  being  regularly 
added  until  a  sample  of  the  distillate  ceases  to 
give  the  reaction  for  furfural.  The  distillate  is 
then  neutralised  with  soda,  acidified  with  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  made  up  to  a  definite 
volume.  In  this  the  furfural  is  estimated  by  a 
standard  solution  of  phenylhydrazine,  made  by 
dissolving  2  g.  phenylhydrazine  chloride  with 
6  g.  sodium  acetate  in  1  litre  water.  This  is 
standardised  with  a  solution  of  furfural  of  known 
strength  (1  g.  pure  furfuramide  in  a  little  acetic 
acid  to  1  Itr.  water).  Standardisation  must  be 
made  before  each  set  of  determinations,  as  the 
phenylhydrazine  solution  loses  its  value  in  a 
short  time.  The  titration  is  performed  as  fol- 
lows :  25  c.c.  of  the  distillate  are  mixed  with  a 
measured  quantity  of  the  phenylhydrazine  solu- 
tion, the  mixture  rapidly  boiled  and  cooled ;  a 
little  of  the  solution  is  filtered  and  boiled  with' 
twice  its  volume  of  Fehling's  solution ;  if  the 
phenylhydrazine  is  in  excess  reduction  takes 
place,  but  if  furfural  is  in  excess  there  is  no  re- 
duction. Trials  are 'made  until  the  equivalent 
amount  ol  phenylhydrazine  solution  is  found 
(Stone,  Z.C.).  The  dilute  acidified  solution  is 
precipitated  with  phenylhydrazine  acetate,  the 
hydrazide  collected  on  an  asbestos  filter  and 
dried  in  a  vacuum  in  a  specially-constructed 
apparatus  at  50°-60°  until  the  weight  becomes 
constant.  The  precipitation  is  always  effected 
in  the  same  volume  of  solution,  so  that  allow- 
ance can  be  made  for  the  solubility  of  the  hydra- 
zide. Arabinose  yields  on  an  average  48-72  p.c. 
and  zylose  56-25  p.o.  furfural  (de  Chalmot  a. 
Tollens). 

9.  The  action  of  alkalis.  This  can  only  be 
applied  as  a  rough  qualitative  test.  All  the 
hexoses  yield  a  brown  colouration  when  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes  with  a  3-4  p.c.  solution  sodium 
hydroxide.    The  '  -on  '  sugars  are  not  affected. 

10.  The  action  of  phenylkydrasine.  The  melt- 
ing-point of  the  osazones  and  hydrazides  and 
composition  thereof  give  good  indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  sugar  whence  they  are  prepared. 
For  preparation  and  melting-point  see  individual 
sugars.  Maquenne  (C  B.  112, 799)  finds  that  dif- 
ferent sugars  yield,  with  excess  of  phenylhydra- 
zine, very  different  quantities  of  osazones.  By 
heating  1  g.  each  sugair  for  one  hour  at  100°  with 
100  c.c.  water,  and  5  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  acetate,  containing  in  1  litre  400  g. 
phenylhydrazine  and  400  g.  glacial  acetic  acid, 
cooling,  collecting  the  precipitate,  washing  with 
100  c.o.  water  and  drying  at  110°,  he  found 
sorbose  gave  0-82  g.,  Isevulose  0-70,  xylose  0-40, 
dry  dextrose  0-32,  arabinose  0-27,  galactose  0-23, 
rhamhose  0-15,  lactose  0-11,  maltose  0-11.  There 
must,  however,  be  some  error  or  misunderstand- 
ing here,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  120 
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p.  c.  osazone  from  arabinose  and  more  than  130  p.o. 
from  Isavulose.  C.  O'S. 

S1TLFHAC£TIC  ACID  v.  Stophoacetio  acid. 

STrLPHAUIC  ACID  and  SULPHAMATES 
SOj.NH2.OHa11dSO2.NHj.OM'.  {Amidosulphonic 
aoid  and  AnUdosulphonates.)  By  passing  dry 
NH,  over  SO3,  Bose  (P.  33,  81 ;  47,  471 ;  49, 
188)  obtained  a  oompoond  S03.2NHa.  This  com- 
pound, called  by  Bose  '  sulphatammon,'  is  gene- 
rally described  as  ammonium  sniphamate 
SOj.NH2.ONH4,  but  Bivers  a.  Haga  (O.  J.  61, 
948)  have  shown,  fairly  conclusively,  that  the 
compound  is  tri-ammonium  imidosulphonate 
(N(NHJ(S02.0NHJ2[=2S0,,.4NHJ;  this  salt 
is  described  under  Imidosulphomo  acid  and  its 
salts  {v.  SuiiPHOHio  ACIDS  aud  sebivatives,  p.  600). 

Barium  suZphamate  gn  nh!  O^^*  seems 
to  have  been  obtained  by  Berglund  (B.  9, 1896) 
by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  barium  imido- 
sulphonate HN'^gQ^'Q^Ba  («.  Imidosulphonie 

acid  under  Sclfeonio  acids  and  debivatives, 
p.  600)  till  the  solution  reacted  strongly  acid, 
adding  excess  BaOAq,  boiling  so  long  as  NH, 
came  off,  filtering,  removing  excess  of  Ba  by 
passing  in  CO,,  filtering,  evaporating  the  filtrate 
to  a  small  bulk,  and  allowing  to  stand.  The  salt 
crystallises  in  long,  lustrous  needles ;  it  is  not 
changed  by  heating  to  200°,  nor  by  boiling  in 
solution,  even  in  presence  of  HOlAq. 

Berglund  (Z.c.)  says  that  a  solution  ot  potas- 
sium sulphamate  is  obtained  by  the  reaction  oi 
nascent  hydrogen  with  potassium  oxyamidosul- 
phonate    (11.    Oxyamidosulphomo    acid   under 

SuLFHOma  AOIDS  AKD  DEBIVATIVES,  p.  602),  thuS  I 

NHOH.SOj.OKAq  +  2H  =  NHj.SOj.OKAq + HjO. 
B.  was  unable  to  isolate  the  salt.  Basdiig 
{A.  241,  176)  obtained  the  potassium  salt 
SO2.NH2.OK  by  boiling  potassium  imidosul- 
phonate NH(S02.0K)2  with  a  little  water  for 
some  time,  removing  the  HjSO,  that  was  pro- 
duced by  CaCOs,  filtering  from  CaSO,,  evapora- 
ting, pouring  off  from  EjSO,  that  separated,  and 
allowing  the  syrupy  mol^er-liquor  to  crystallise. 
The  salt  separated  in  large  colourless,  rhombic 
crystals.  In  1878  Berglund  prepared  several 
sulphamates,  viz.  the  salts  of  NH„  Cd,  Ca,  Co, 
Cu,  Pb,  Li,  Mn,  Ni,„Ag,  Na,  Sr,  Tl,  and  Zn 
(Lunds  Umversitets  Arsskrift,  13 ;  abstract  in 
Bl.  [2]  29,  422). 

SuiiPHAMio  ACID  SO2.NH2.OH.  This  acid  was 
obtained  by  Berglund  (Z.c.)  by  passing  H2S  into 
a  solution  of  the  silver  salt,  filtering  from  AgzS, 
and  evaporating  over  H2SO,.  It  forms  large, 
translucent,  rhombic  crystals ;  the  ratio  a:b:e 
=  •9945:1:1-056  (Baschig,  A.  241,  178).  EasUy 
sol:  water,  less  sol.  alcohol;  aqueous  solution 
only  slowly  decomposed  to  NHj.H.SO,  on  boiling ; 
more  rapidly  decomposed  if  HClAq  is  added; 
not  decomposed  by  heating  to  190°  (B.,  I.e.).  A 
solution  of  the  acid  gives  no  pp.  with  BaOAq ; 
on  boiling  with  HOlAq  and  BaOljAq  a  pp.  of 
BaSO,  gradually  forms.  Baschig  {l.c.  p.  209) 
obtained  sulphamic  acid  by  saturating  a  solution 
of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  with  SOj,  allow- 
ing to  stand  for  a  little,  and  then  evaporating 
on  a  water-bath  (NH20H.HClAq  +  H.S02.0HAq 
=  NH2.SOj.OHAq  +  HOlAq  +  HjO). 

STTLPHAIIIDE  S02(NHj)j.  {Sulphonamide. 
Stilphurylamide.)    The  neutral  amide  of  sul- 


phuric acid  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  NH,  into 
cooled  SO2OI2.  diluted  with  15  to  20  vols.  CHC1„ 
to  complete  saturation,  dissolving  the  pp.  so 
produced  in  water,  making  strongly  acid  by 
HNOgAq,  ppg.  CI  as  AgCl  by  addition  of 
AgNO,Aq,  filtering,  neutralising  by  KOHAq,  and 
again  ppg,  by  AgNO,Aq,  filtering  from  SOjNAg 
{v.  SindFHiMiDE,  p.  587),  adding  more  AgNO,Aq 
and  then  KOHAq,  warming  and  then  cooling 
quickly,  and  collecting  the  pp.  that  forms.  This 
pp.  consists  chiefly  of  S02(NHAg)2,  but  there  ia 
a  small  quantity  of  another  Ag  salt  which  must 
be  removed.  This  is  done  by  washing  well, 
adding  exactly  enough  HOlAq  to  convert  all  Ag 
into  AgCl,  neutralising  by  NH,Aq,  adding 
AgNOjAq,  filtering  from  the  pp.  of  the  foreign 
Ag  salt,  adding  more  AgNOjAq  and  then  excess 
of  NHgAq,  when  pure  S02(NHAg)2  is  ppd.  The 
salt  is  decomposed  by  exactly  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  HClAq,  AgCl  is  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated  im  vacuo  at  a  temperature  not  above 
40°,  and  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  remain  in  vacuo 
over  HjSOi,  when  S02(NH2)2  separates  in  large, 
colourless  oiystals  (W.  Traube,  B.  26,  607). 
Sulphamide  is  very  sol.  water,  less  sol.  dilute 
alcohol,  insol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  other  ordinary 
organic  solvents;  it  softens  at  75°  and  melts 
at  81°,  begins  to  give  off  NHj  below  100°,  no 
further  decomposition  occurring  to  250°;  above 
250°  gives  off  acid  vapours,  and  is  completely 
decomposed.  An  aqueous  solution  of  sulphamide 
is  neutral ;  boiled  with  acids  it  gives  HjSOjAq 
and  NH,.  Solutions  of  alkalis  split  off  NH,  and 
form  alkali  salts  of  SOj.OH.NH2.  Small  quan- 
tities of  HjSOfAq  are  formed  after  prolonged 
boiling.  By  adding  AgNO,Aq  to  solutions  of 
sulphamide,  and  then  NH,Aq,  a  pp.  of 
SOjCNHAg),  is  formed ;  other  metallic  deriva- 
tives of  S0j(NHj)2  exist,  bat  have  not  yet  been 
isolated  satisfactorily, 

IMIDO-Snif  HAMIDB    NH(S02.NH2)2  V.    SUI/PH. 
BODO-AMIDB  (p.  587),  M,  M.  P.  M. 

SXTLFHAIimE-BEirZOIC  ACID  v.  Amide  of 

O-SHLPHO-BENZOIO   ACID. 

SULPHAMUONIC   ACIDS   ASH    SALTS   v. 

StTXiPHUB     OXTACIDS,    NITBOaEIl     DEBIVAIIVEa     OF, 

p,  619. 

SITLFHAinLIC  ACID  v.  vol.  i.  p.  154. 
SULPHANIIUONATES,  &o.    For  such  salts 


as   suii 

phosphates  v.  Thio-antimonates  &o.,  under 

Anthiokates  &a. 

SULFHAIAUIIOir  and  PABASITLPHATAIC. 
HON  v.  Tri-ammarmum  imidosulphonate  and 
Di-armnomum  vmMosuVphonate  under  Imido- 
sulphonie aoid  ana  salts,  a  section  of 
SuxiPHoma  acids  and  debivatives,  p^  600. 

SULPHATES  and  allied  salts.  Salts  of 
sulphuric  acidS^Of  The  compositions  of  the 
normal  sulphates  are  expressed  by  the  general 
formula  Mj'SO,,  M°SO„  W^^iSO^)^,  and 
M"'(S04)j ;  the  greater  number  of  the  acid  sul- 
phates come  under  such  formuls  as  M'HSO,, 
M«Hj(SO,)j,  M™H(S04)j,  M"Hj(S0,)3.  All  sul- 
phates,  whether  normal,  acid,  or  basic,  may  be 
represented  by  the  formula  nMO.mSO,.a;HjO, 
where  MO  stands  for  a  basic  oxide.  The  sul- 
phates are  prepared  (1)  by  the  interaction  of 
HjSOjAq  with  metals,  metallic  oxides,  or  hy- 
droxides ;  some  metals  react  with  dilute  HjSO^Aq, 
giving  sulphates  and  H,  others  react  only  with 
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hot  cone.  HjSO^,  giving  sulphates  and  SOj,  or 
^Oj  and  HjS,  and  sometimes  H  also ;  (2)  by  the 
interaction  of  H^SO^Aq  with  salts  of  volatiliaable 
or  decomposable  acids,  e.g.  with  chlorides,  ni- 
trates, or  carbonates ;  (3)  by  the  direct  combina- 
tion of  SOj  with  metallic  oxides ;  (4)  by  oxidising 
sulphides,  by  boiling  with  HNOjAq,  or  by  reacting 
trith  CI  in  presence  of  water,  or  sometimes  by 
heating  in  air,  e.g.  FeSO,,  CuSO„  and  ZnSOi ; 
(5)  by  double  decomposition  from  other  sul- 
phates, e.g.  BaSO„  PbSO^.  Most  of  the  metal- 
lic normal  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water; 
BaSO^  is  insol.  water,  PbSO^  and  SrSO,  nearly 
inaol.,  and  CaSO^  very  slightly  soluble.  The 
basic  sulphates  are  generally  insoluble  in  water. 
Sulphates  of  metals  whose  oxides  are  strong 
bases — the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  metals — are 
not  decomposed  by  heat  alone ;  the  sulphates 
of  metals  whose  oxides  are  weak  bases  are  de- 
composed by  heating,  giving  oil  SO3,  or  SOj  and 
0,  and  leaving  oxides,  or  metals  if  the  oxides 
are  reducible  by  heat.  Sulphates  are  reduced  by 
heating  with  charcoal,  either  to  sulphides  or 
oxides,  with  evolution  of  CO  and  CO^,  and  also 
SO2  from  the  sulphates  of  weak  bases.  Many 
Bulphates  are  decomposed  completely  by  heating 
with  HCl  gas,  giving  chlorides  (v.  Hensgen,  B. 
9, 1671 ;  10,  259).  Fusion  with  excess  of  alkali 
carbonate  produces  alkali  sulphate  and  carbonate 
of  the  metal  of  the  original  sulphate.  Many 
Bulphates  are  reduced  by  strongly  heating  in  a 
stream  of  NH3,  yielding  sulphides,  oxides,  metal, 
or  mixtures  of  these  (v.  Hodgkinson  a.  Trench, 
O.  N.  66,  223).  Several  sulphates  occur  as 
minerals ;  e.g.  BaSO,  (heavy  spar),  CaSO,  {gyp- 
simi), SrSOj  (celestme),  MgSOj  (Epsom  salts),  &a. 

Alnminlum  salphates.  The  normal  salt 
Alj(SPJa.  18aq  occurs  native  as  feather  alum ;  it 
is  prepared  by  heating  clay  with  cone.  HjSOjAq 
and  boiling  down  the  solution ;  also,  according 
to  Persoz  (A.  Ch.  [B]  56,  102),  by  adding  solu- 
tion of  alum  or  AlCl,  to  a  large  excess  of  cone, 
boiling  H^SOj,  when  anhydrous  Alj(S04)j  sepa- 
rates as  a  white  powder.  Gawalovski  (0.  C. 
1885.  721)  says  that  perfect  octahedral  crystals 
of  Al2(S04)3. 17aq  are  obtained  by  saturating 
HjSOjAq  with  freshly  ppd.  AIO3H3  and  allowing 
to  stand  for  some  months.  Crystallises  with 
difficulty  from  water  ;  crystallisation  hastened 
by  adding  alcohol  in  which  the  salt  is  insol. 
(P.,  I.e.).  Concerning  ppn.  of  Ala(S04)3.a!H20 
from  aqueous  solutions  by  H^SO,  v.  Bremiu, 
J.  B.  20,  468  (abstract  in  0.  J.  56,  347).  When 
heated  gives  oS  all  water;  heated  to  redness 
gives  off  SOa  and  leaves  AI2O3.  Various  basic 
salts  are  known ;  they  are  obtained  by  beating 
nlution'  of  Al2(SOj)3  with  A10sH3,  or  by  partially 
ppg.  solution  of  the  normal  salt  by  NH^Aq,  or  by 
partial  reduction  of  the  normal  salt  by  Zn  (v. 
Maus,P.ll,80;  Debray,  BJ.[2]  7,1;  Athanasesco, 
C.  B.  103,  271 ;  Crum,  A.  89,  156 ;  Marguerite, 
C.  B.  90,  1354;  Lowe,  J.pr.  79,  428;  Bley,  J.pr. 
39, 1). 

The  double  salts  Alj(S0j)s.M,S04. 24aq,  where 
M  =  NH„  Na,  K,  Eb,  Cs,  Ag,  or  Tl,  are  alums. 
For  expansions  of  alums  v.  Spring,  B.  15,  1254, 
1739 ;  17,  408. 

Ammonia  alum  Al,(S04)3.(NH4)2S0,.24aq, 
prepared  by  adding  (NHJ^SO,  or  NH4CI  to 
Al/iSOiJjAq,  so  that  the  salts  are  in  equivalent 
quantities,  orystallises  in  octahedj^ ;  S.G.  1'56 ; 


S.  5-22  at  0°,  421-9  at  100°.  Heated  to  190», 
23H2O  is  given  oft  and  Al2(S0,)3.(NH„).^S0,.  aq 
remains ;  NH3  begins  to  come  off  at  c.  193° 
(Lupton,  C.  J.  [2]  13,  201). 

Potash  alum  Al2(SO,)3.K2S04. 24aq,  pre- 
pared  by  mixing  solutions  of  the  two  sulphates 
and  evaporating,  crystaUiaes  in  regular  octa- 
hedra;  S.G.  1-7;  S.  3-29  at  0°,  9-52  at  10°, 
22  at  30°,  Slat  60°,  90  at  70°,  357  at  100°.  The 
crystals  effloresce  in  air.  At  190°,  23Hj,0  is 
given  oS  (L.,  l.c,).  Also  obtained  in  cubical 
crystals  (v.  Polls,  B.  13,  360).  Solution  in  water 
has  an  acid  reaction,  and  dissolves  Zn  and  Fe, 
giving  off  H. 

Caesium  and  rubidium  alums  v.  Bun- 
sen,  P.  119, 1 ;  Gddeffroy,  B.  181,  176 ;  Eedten- 
bacher,  J.  pr.  95, 148.  Setterberg  (A.  211, 100) 
gives  S.  in  water  from  0°  to  80°  (cf.  Cesium, 
vol.  i.  p.  658). 

Silver  alum  v.  Church  a.  Northcote,  C.  N. 
9,  155. 

Sodium  alum  v.  Pouisin,  Polytech.  Cen- 
tralbl.  1852.774;  ZeUner,  8.  36,  183;  and  espe- 
cially Aug6,  C.  B.  110, 1139  (abstract  in  C.  J. 
68,  1059). 

Thallium  alum  v.  Lamy,  Bl.  [2]  11,  210. 
The  double  salts  of  Al2(S04)3  with  FeSOj,  MgSO,, 
MnSOj,  and  ZnSO^  also  crystallise  with  24H2O. 
For  double  s,alts  with  Fe2(S04)3,  Mn2(S04)3,  and 
Cr2(S0,),  V.  Etard  (Bl.  [2]  31, 200).  For  a  double 
salt  with  PbSO,  v.  Bailey  (O.  S.  I.  6,  415). 

Ammoniiim  Bulphates.  The  normal  salt 
(NH,)2S04  is  found  in  certain  volcanic  districts  ; 
it  is  prepared  by  neutralising  RjSOjAq  by  NHjAq 
or  (NHJjCOjAq  and  evaporating.  Crystallises 
in  clear  rhombic  forms,  is  isomorphous  with 
K^SO,  (MitsoherUch,  P.  18,  168).  S.G.  1-761 
(Playfair  a.  Joule,  O.  S.  Mem.  2,  401) ;  for  S.G. 
from  10°  to  100°  v.  Spring  (B.  16, 1940).  Melts 
at  0. 140°  (Marohand,  P.  42) ;  decomposes  above 
280° ;  according  to  Johnson  a.  Chittenden  (Am.S. 
[3]  15, 131),  gives  NH.HSO^  and  (NHJ^SjO,,  and 
at  incipient  redness  gives  SO3,  H^O,  and  NH3. 
Absorbs  dry  HCl,  forming  some  N  HjCl  (v.  Thomas, 
0.  J.  33,  372).  S.  71  at  0°,  73-65  at  10°,  76-8  at 
20°,  78-96-  at  80°,  81-6  at  40°,  84-25  at  50°,  86-9 
at  60°,  89-55  at  70°,  92-2  at  80°,  94-85  at  90°,  97-5 
at  100°  (AUuard,  0.  B.  59,  500).  Insol.  absolute 
alcohol.  For  S.G.  of  (NHJ^SOjAq  from  1  to 
50  p.e.  (NHJ^SO,  v.  Schiff  (A.  108,  838 ;  110, 
74).  H.F.  [NSH»,S,0*]  =  284,800  (Thomsen, 
J.pr.  21,  477).  The  add  salt  NH^HSO,  crys- 
tallises from  solution  of  (NHJjSO,  in  hot 
cone.  HjSOj  in  long  rhombic  prisms,  S.G. 
1-787  (Schife,  A.  107,  83).  S.  100  in  cold  water. 
Two  other  acid  salts  have  been  isolated : 
(1)  (NH4)3H(S04)j  [=3(NH,),S04.S03.H,0  or 
3(NH4)20.4S03.H20]  by  adding  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  H-SOj  to  (NHJjSOjAq  (Marignao,  Ann.  M. 
[5]  12,88);  (2)  (NH.),S04.7S03  [=(NH.),0.8S03] 
by  heating  dry  (NHJ^SO,  with  SOj  to  100°  in  a 
closed  tube  and  distilling  oS  excess  of  SO,  at 
0.  60°  (Weber,  B.  17,  2501). 

Antimony  sulphates.  The  normal  salt 
Sb2(S04),  is  obtained  by  dissolving  Sb^O,  in 
boiling  cone.  H2S04Aq  (0.  98  p.c.  H^SOJ,  reorys- 
tallising  from  cone.  H^SO,,  and  drying  on  a 
porous  tile  over  HjSO,  (Adie,  C.  J.  67,  640 ; 
where  an  account  of  the  action  of  H2S04Aq  of 
different  concentrations,  and  of  SO3,  on  Sb^O,, 
wiU  be  found,  with  references  to  older  papers). 
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Barium  sulphates.  The  iiormal  salt  BaSO, 
occurs  native  as  heavy  spar.  Prepared  by  add- 
ing dilute  HjSO^Aqt  or  dilute  solution  ol  a  sul- 
phate to  solution  of  a  salt  of  Ba,  washing,  and 
drying.  A  white  solid;  S.G.  4-525  (G.  Rose, 
P.  75,  409 ;  v.  also  Sohr5der,  P.  106,  226 ;  a. 
Wiedemann,  P.  M.  [5]  15,  371).  Obtained  as  a 
crystalline  powder  by  fusing  1  part  K^SO,  with 
4|  parts  dry  BaCI,  in  a  closed  crucible,  and 
Washing  with  water  (Manross,  A.  82,  348) ;  also 
by  heating  dilute  BaOljAq  with  slight  excess  of 
KjSO^Aq  to  245°  (Soheerer  a.  Drechsel,  J.  pr. 
[2]  7,  63).  H.F.  [Ba,0*,S]  =  o.  838,000  {Th.  3, 
S16).  Insol.  water ;  1  part  dissolves  m  o.  23,000 
parts  cold,  and  in  o.  4,900  parts  hot,  HClAq 
S.G.  1-08,  and  in  o.  9,200  parts  HNOjAq  S.G. 
1-02.  Struve  {Fr.  9,  34)  gives  S.  of  BaSO,  in 
cono.  HjSO,  as  5-69,  and  15-89  in  Nordhausen 
acid.  BaSO,  is  partly  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  oono.  solution  of  an  alkali  carbonate,  or 
by  fusion  with  alkali  carbonate ;  Spring  {Bl.  [2] 
44, 166)  found  that  some  BaCOa  was  formed  by 
compressing  BaS04  and  Ka^COj  at  a  pressure  of 
c.  6,000  atmospheres. 

An  acid  salt  BaSOt.H2S04  is  formed  by  dis- 
solving BaSO,  in  hot  oono.  HaSO,  S.G.  1-843, 
and  heating  to  100°  (d.  Garside,  0.  N.  31, 245). 

Beryllium  sulphates.  The  normal  salt 
BeSO,.  4aq  is  formed  by  dissolving  BeCO,  in 
dUute  H^SOjAq  and  concentrating  the  slightly 
acid  liquid.  For  crystaUiue  form  v.  Topsoe 
(W.  A.  B.  66  [2nd  part],  5).  According  to  Elatzo 
(J.pr.  106,  238)  the  salt  crystaUises  with  7H2O. 
Various  hasie  salts  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
BeCO,  or  Zn  on  solution  of  the  normal  salt. 

Bismuth  sulphates.  The  normal  salt 
'Bij{SO,),  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  BijSj  in 
cono.  H2SO4  heated  to  commencing. vaporisation ; 
on  cooling  the  salt  separates  in  lustrous,  very 
dehquescent,  needles  (Hensgen,  B.  T.  0. 4, 401 ; 
c/.  Schultz-Sellack,  B.  4, 13).  For  the  action  of 
heat  on  Bi2{S0,)3  v.  Bailey  (O.  J.  51,  680).  An 
a^a  salt  BiH(S04)2. 8aq  was  obtained  by  Leist 
(.4.  160,  29)  by  dissolving  BijOs  in  dil.  HjSOjAq 
under  definite  conditions.  Basic  salts  are  also 
formed  by  the  reaction  of  dilute  H^SOjAq  with 
BijO,  (v.  Heintz,  P.  63,  55,  567),  and  by  the 
action  of  E2O  on  the  normal  salt  {ef.  Hensgen, 

1.0.). 

According  to  B.  H.  Adie  {priv.  comm.),  acid 
salts  BiH(S04)2.  aaq  («  =  probably  li  and  3) 
crystallise  from  solutions  of  BijO,  or'bi2(S04)3 
in  HjSO.Aq  of  concentrations  varying  from 
HJSO4.H2O  to  0.  HjS04.5HjO  ;  from  acid  of  the 
concentration  E2SO4.6H2O,  a  basic  salt  crystal- 
Uses,  probably  Bi.OH.SO4.HjO. 

Cadmium  sulphates.  The  normal  salt 
OdSO,.  aq  is  obtained  by  dissolving  Cd  in  dilute 
EtjSOiAq,  and  concentrating,  by  boiling,  the  acid 
solution  (von  Hauer,  J.  pr.  72,  372).  Various 
other  hydrates  have  been  isolated.  H.F. 
[Od,S,0']  =  221,550  (Th.  3,  516).  CdSO,  com- 
bines with  NH3  to  form  various  compounds  {v. 
H.  Bose,  P.  20, 152 ;  Malaguti  a.  Sarzeau,  A.Ch. 
[3]  9,  431  f  Isambert,  O.  B.  70,  456 ;  Miiller,  A. 
i49,  70)-.  Forms  doubl^salts  with  {NH4)2S04, 
MgSOt,  and  Na2S04 ;  these  salts  crystallise  with 
6aq  (von  H.,  l.c.)  The  double  salt  with 
Als(S04)s  is  an  alum. 

Caesium  sulphates.  Normal  salt  CS2SO4; 
by  neutralising  HjSOjAq  by  OsjCOa  and  evapo- 


rating. Short  needles,  not  hygroscopic;  insot. 
alcohol;  S.  158-7  at  -2°.  1h&  acid  salt  CsB.BO„ 
formed  by  reacting  on  Cs^SO,  with  excess  of 
H2SO4,  crystallises  in  small  rhombic  prisms 
(Bunsen  a.  KirohofiE,  P.  113,  342). 

Calcium  sulphates.  The  normal  salt  CaSO, 
occurs  native  as  anhydrite,  and  the  dihydrate 
CaS04. 2aq  as  gypsum,  alabaster,  and  selenite. 
OaSO,  is  obtained  in  crystals  by  fusing  KjSO, 
with  excess  of  CaCl^  and  washing  (Manross,  A. 
82, 348 ;  cf.  MitscherUoh,  P.  21, 321).  CaSOi.  2aq 
is  formed  by  ppg.  fairly  cono.  CaCljAq  by  dil. 
HjS04Aq  or  solution  of  a  sulphate,  evaporating, 
and  washing  the  solid  that  separates.  CaSO,.  2aq 
is  said  to  be  formed  by  the  interaction  of  CaGO, 
and  S  moistened  with  water  (Polacci,  G.  1874. 
177,  245).  CaS04has  S.G.  2-964,  and  CaSO,.  2aq 
has  S.G.  2-31  {v.  also McOaleb,4w.  11, 35).  S. for 
CaSO,,  -19  at  0°,  -206  at  20°,  -214  at  40°,  -208  at 
60°, -195  at  80°,  -174  at  100°  (Marignac,^.  Ch.  [5] 
1,  274) ;  S.  for  CaS04.2aq  -2119  at  16-5°,  -2352 
at  22°  (CoBsa,  0.  1873.  185) ;  S.  for  CaSO,.  2aq 
in  glycerin,  -957  at  ordinary  temperature,  S.  in- 
creases as  temperature  rises  (Asselin,  O.  B.  76, 
884).  According  to  Baupenstauch  (O.  C.  1888. 
821)  the  solubility  in  water  of  gypsum  increases 
to  82°,  is  constant  from  32°  to  88°,  and  decreases 
above  38°.  Gypsum  loses  2H2O  when  heated  to 
80°  in  a  stream  of  dry  air ;  when  the  CaSp, 
thus  produced  is  moistened  it  takes  up  ZH.fl,  be- 
comes crystalline,  and  expands.  The  dehydrated' 
CaSO,  obtained  by  heating  gypsum  to  160°  takes 
up  water  very  slowly ;  if  the  gypsum  is  heated 
to  c.  800°  the  CaSO,  formed  combines,  with 
water  with  extreme  slowness  {v.  Schott,  D.  P.  J. 
202,  S2,  355,  513  ;  cf.  Plaster  of  Paris,  under 
Cemenib,  in  Digiionab?  of  Applied  Cbemistby, 
vol.  i.  p.  468). 

According  to  Potilitzin  (/.  B.  1893  [1]  201, 
207)  CaS04. 2aq  slowly  gives  off  water  at  62°-65° 
tin  the  hydrate  20aS0,.  aq  is  formed ;  CaSO, 
prepared  by  heating  CaS0,.2aq  to  130°-170° 
absorbs  H^O  from  ordinary  air  until  2CaS0j.  aq 
is  formed  when  absorption  of  water  ceases.  The 
hydrate  2CaS0,.aq  absorbs  water  from  air 
saturated  with  moisture,  forming  CaSO,.  2aq. 
The  water  of  crystallisation  of  gypsum  is  not 
equally  firmly  retained ;  P.  writes  the  formula 
2GaS04. 4aq ;  three-quarters  of  the  H^O  is  much 
more  readily  given  oft  than  the  other  fourth. 
The  hydrate  2CaS0,.  aq  is  more  soluble  in  water 
than  the  dihydrate  CaSOf.  2aq. 

An  acid  salt  CaH2(S04)2  is  said  by  Berzelius 
to  be  formed  by  digesting  CaS04  with  HjSO,Aq 
at  80°-100°  ;  it  is  decomposed  by  moist  air  to 
the  normal  salt  and  H^SO,.  For  double  salts 
with  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  sulphates  v.  Fass- 
bender  (B.  9, 1858;  11,  1968);  Struve  {Bl.  [2] 
12,  848) ;  Ditto  (O.  B.  84,  86) ;  Popp  {A.  Suppl. 
8, 1) ;  Hannay  (0.  J.  32,  899). 

Cerium  sulphates.  The  normal  cerous  sul- 
phate, Cej(S04)s.a!HjO  (x  being  probably  6,  8,  9, 
and  12)  is  obtained  in  colourless  crystals  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  00^(003)3  in  dilute 
HjSOiAq,  or  a  solution  of  CeO^  in  H2S0,Aq, 
saturated  with  SOj.  The  normal  eerie  salt 
Ce(S04)j.  4aq  forms,  in  yellow  crystals,  from  a 
solution  of  CeOj  in  dilute  HzSOiAq.  Ceroso- 
eerie  sulphates,  !<;Ce2(S04)3.^Ce(S04)2. 2aq,  are 
obtained  by  dissolving  CeO,  in  cone.  H2SO4,  and 
evaporating.    Basic  talis  are  formed  by  the 
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interaction  of  water  -with  the  normal  salts. 
Double  salts  ot  Ce2(S0Jj  with  (NHJjSO,,  K^SO,, 
and  NajS04  are  known  {v.  Marignao,  A.  Ch.  [4] 
30,  57 ;  Ciaudnowioz,  J,  pr.  30,  19  ;  Hermann, 
J.  pr.  92,  126 ;  Zschiesche,  J.  pr.  107,  65 ; 
Bammelsberg,  B.  6,  85  ;  Jolin,  Bl.  [2]  21,  528 ; 
WyroubofE,  Bl.  [8]  2,  745 ;  Wing,  Am.  S.  [2]  40, 
356). 

Chromiiua  sulphates.  The  normal  chromous 
salt  CrSOf.  7aq  was  obtained  by  Moissan  {Bl. 
[2]  37,  296)  by  dissolving  the  acetate  in  warm 
dUnie  H^SO^Aq,  crystallising,  and  drying  be- 
tween paper,  aU  operations  being  conducted  in 
an  atmosphere  of  CO,  (for  directions  for  making 
Cii(G^O^^  V.  NiTKooEN,  Prepwratian,  vol.  Hi. 
p.  557).  Blue  crystals;  isomorphons  with 
FeS04.7aq.  S.  12-35  at  0°;  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Ab- 
sorbs O  rapidly  from  air,  and  acts  as  a  strong 
reducer.  A  monohydrate  CrSO^  aq  was  obtained 
as  a  white  crystalline  powder  by  adding  the 
acetate  to  excess  of  cone.  KiSO,  (M.,  l.c.).  Forms 
a  double  salt,  CrSO„K.SO..  6aq  (Plligbt,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  12,  589). 

The  normal  chromie  salt  Cr2(S04)3.a;H20 
exists  in  two  forms.  (1)  Violet,  2  =  15  (Schrot- 
ter,  P.  53,  516),  =  18  (Siewert,  A.  126,97);  by 
digesting  1  pt.  CrOjHj  dried  at  100°  with  1  to 
1^  pts.  cone.  H2SO4,  in  a  closed  vessel,  till  a  mass 
of  greenish-blue  crystals  is  formed,  dissolving 
these  crystals  in  water,  ppg.  by  absolute  alcohol, 
dissolving  again  in  water,  adding  alcohol  till  ppn. 
just  begins,  covering  the  vessel  with  moist 
parchment-paper,  and  allowing  to  crystallise 
slowly.  Begular  octahedra;  red-violet  in  re- 
flected light,  garnet-red  in  transmitted  light ; 
S.  120  in  cold  water  (Sohrotter,  P.  53,  616; 
Lowel,  A.  Ch.  [3]  40,  42).  (2)  Green,  x  =  5. 
By  heating  the  violet  salt  to  100° ;  the  salt 
melts,  gives  off  water,  and  then  solidifies  to  a 
green  amorphous  mass.  Also  formed  by  dissolv- 
ing CrOjHj  in  cone.  H^SO,  at  50°-60°,  and  eva- 
porating quickly.  Easily  sol.  alcohol ;  whereas 
the  violet  salt  is  insol.  alcohol. 

Addition  of  a  cold  solution  ot  a  Ba  salt  ppts. 
all  SO4  from  a  solution  of  the  violet  form,  but 
boiling  is  needed  to  complete  th^e  ppn.  from  the 
green  variety.  Accordmg  to  ililtard  (C.  B.  84, 
1089),  the  difference  between  the  two  forms  is 
one  of  hydration  only  (but  v.  CnBosntru  salts,  vol. 
ii.  p.  167 ;  and  v.  also  Becoura,  C.  B.  113,  857). 

Basic  salts  are  obtained  by  adding  a  little 
NH,Aq  to  solution  of  the  normal  salt,  also  by 
digesting  the  normal  salt  with  GrOjH,,  or  excess 
of  CrOjHaWith H^SOjAq  {v.  Schrotter,  P.  53, 516; 
Siewert,  .4.  126,97;  Schiff,  4.  124,  167,  172; 
Becoura,  C.  B.  112,  1439).  According  to  Traube 
{A.  66,  87),  an  acid  salt,  Orj(S04)3.BLjS04,  is 
formed  by  heating  either  variety  of  the  normal 
salt  with  excess  of  H2SO4  tUl  vaporisation  of  the 
acid  begins,  and  allowing  to  cool  (Schrotter 
[i.e.]  regarded  this  as  an  insoluble  variety  of  the 
normal  salt) ;  insol.  water,  not  acted  on  by  cold 
EOHAq,  heated  strongly  gives  Cr^O,,  SO,,  and  0. 

Cr2(S04),  forms  many  double  salts;  those 
with  the  alkali  sulphates  have  the  cosiposition 
Cr2(S04),.M2S04.24aq,  and  are  alums. 

Ammonia  chrome-alum  is  ppd.  by 
adding  fKH4)2S04  to  a  saturated  solution  of  violet 
Cr2(S04)s ;  also  formed  by  mixing  (KH4)2S04Aq 
and  Cr2(S04)jAq,  and  evaporating ;  also  by  mix- 
ing  Crj(S04)aAq    (violet)    with    (NH4)jCr04Aq, 


adding  a  little  H2S64,and  allowing  to  evaporate. 
Crystallises  in  ruby -red  octahedra;  S.G.  1-738. 
Effloresces  slowly  in  air.  Solution  in  water  is 
violet ;  at  75°  it  becomes  green,  but  slowly  returns 
to  violet  on  standing  for  some  weeks  (regarding 
this  change  v.  Chbomidm  salts,  vol.  ii.  p.  167). 

Potash  chrome-alum  is  produced  simi- 
larly to  the  ammonia  salt;  also  by  heating 
Kfitfi,  with  cone.  H2SO4,  more,  quickly  in  pre- 
sence of  a  reducer,  e.g.  SOj.  CrystaUises  in  large 
dark-purple  octahedra;  S.  14-5  in  cold  water. 
Solution  in  water  is  grey-blue  with  tinge  of  red ; 
heated  to  70°-80°  it  becomes  green  and  non- 
crystallisable,  but  returns  to  violet  after  stand- 
ing for  some  weeks.  For  Soda  chrome-alum 
V.  Schrotter  (P.  63,  513).  For  double  salts  of 
Cr,(SO,),  with  Alj(S04)3,  Fe,(S04)a,  and 
Mn2(S04),  V.  Etard  (Bl.  [2]  31,  200) ;  for  double 
salts  of  the  form  Cr2(S04),.3M2S04, where  M=Li, 
K,  or  Na,  v.  Wamicke  (P.  159,  572). 

For  description  of  other  double  salts  of 
Cr2(S04),  with  alkaU  sulphates,  v.  Elobb,  C.  B. 
117, 311  (Abstract  in  C.  J.  64  [u.],  573). 

Cobalt  sulphates. — Thenormal  cobalUms  salt 
CoS04.7aq  occurs  native  as  biberite ;  prepared 
by  dissolving  Co,  CoO,  or  CoCO,  in  dilute 
H2S04Aq,  and  evaporating.  Forms  carmine-red 
crystals,  isomorphous  with  FeS04.  7aq  ;  S.G. 
1-918  at  15°  (Thorpe  a.  Watts,  O.  J.  37,  102). 
Unchanged  in  air ;  loses  all  water  by  heating, 
and  gives  CoSO,  as  a  red  powder,  not  decomposed  - 
easily  by  heat ;  S.G.  3-472  at  15°  (T.  a.  W.,  Z.c.). 
Klobb  (C.  B.  114,  836)  obtained  the  anhydrous 
salt  in  crystals  by  mixing  CoS04.7aq  with  excess 
of  (NH4)2S04  and  heating  in  a  partly-closed 
crucible,  out  of  contact  with  the  gases  of  the 
flame,  tiU  (NH4)2S04  was  all  volatilised.  The 
hexahydrateCoS04.6aq  separates  from  solutions 
of  Co  or  CoOOj  in  H2S04Aq  at  40°-50°;  it  is 
isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  salts  ot 
Mg,  Ni,  iand  Zn  (Marignao).  For  other  hydrates, 
with  4aq  and  aq,  v.  Frohde  (J.  1866.  244); 
Vortmann  (B.  16,  1888).  CoS04.7aq  is  insol. 
alcohol ;  S.  water  30-5  at  10°,  36-4  at  20°,  40  at 
29°,  46-3  at  35°,  55-2  at  60°,  60-4  at  60°,  65-7 
at  70°  (stated  as  parts  C0SO4  dissolved  by  100 
parts  water ;  Tobler,  A.  95, 193).  Thomsen  (Th. 
3,  516)  gives  H.F.  [Co,S,0<,7H20]  =  234,000. 
By  electrolysing  CoS04Aq  in  presence  of  E^SO, 
and  H2SO4,  under  special  conditions,  Marshall 
Obtained  Co2(S04),  along  with  KjSgOg  (C.  J.  59, 
760).      « 

Basic  salts  are  formed  by  addition  of  a 
little  NHjAq  to  hot  CoS04Aq,  also  by  digesting 
CoS04Aq  with  CoCO,  [v.  Habermann,  M.  6, 442 ; 
Athanasesco,  O.  B.  103,  271). 

For  double  salts  with  FeSOl,  MgSO,,  MnS04, 
and  ZnS04  v.  Vohl  (A.  94,  57). 

Normal  cobaltic  sulphate  Co2(SO,),  was  ob- 
tained by  Marshall  (0.  J.  59,  767)  by  electro- 
lysing CoSOjAq  in  presence  of  H2S04,'  under 
special  conditions.  A  blue  crystalline  powder, 
unchanged  in  a  stoppered  bottle  in  ordinary 
air,  hut  decomposes  rapidly  in  dry  air;  soi. 
water,  with  evolution  of  0 ;  sol.  cone.  H2SO4 ;  in 
HClAq  forms  C0CI2  and  gives  oS  CI. 

Copper  sulphates.  <Dnly  salts  corresponding 
with  the  oxide  CuO  have  been  isolated.  The 
nomial  salt  CUSO4  is  obtained  by  dissolving  Ca 
in  hot  cone.  H2SO4,  decanting  the  hot  solution, 
and  allowing   to  cool;   also  by  adding  cone. 
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HjSO,  to  CuSOj.  aq;  also  by  heating  powdered 
crystals  of  CuSO^.  5aq  to  o.  230°  as  long  as  they 
lose  weight.  Klobb  (O.  B.  114,  836)  obtained 
CuSO,  in  crystals  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the 
hydrated  salt  and  excess  of  (NH4)jS04  in  a 
partly  closed  crucible  till  all  (NHJ^SOi  had 
volatilised.  A  white  crystalline  powder;  S.G. 
3-606  at  15°  (Thorpe  a.  Watts,  O.  J.  37, 102). 
Partly  decomposed  at  red  heat,  wholly  at  white 
heat,  to  SO2, 0,  and  CuO.  Beduced  by  heating  to 
redness  with  charcoal,  giving  Cu,  SO,,  and  COj. 
At  a  higher  temperature  some  CuS  is  said  to  be 
formed ;  also  reduced  to  Cu  by  heating  in  H ; 
heated  in  PH,  gives  off  H^O,  and  leaves  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphide  and  phosphide  of  Cu.  HCl  gas 
forms  CuClj  and  H^SO^.  CuSO,  acts  as  a 
powerful  dehydrating  agent ;  it  rapidly  absorbs 
water,  forming  OuSO„5aq.  H J.rCu.S.O^  = 
182,500  (Th.  3,  516). 

The  pentahydrate  CqSOj.  6aq  {bltie  vitriol)  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  Ott  in  hot  cone.  H2SO4, 
evaporating,  and  recrystsillising  from  water  the 
solid  that  separates.  At.  o.  20°  there  is  a  very 
slight  reaction,  with  formation  of  Gu^S  and 
CaSO,;  at  0.  270°  the  reaction  is  Cn  +  2H2S04 
=  CuSO,  +  SO2  +  2H2O  dickering,  O.  J.  33, 112). 
According  to  Anthion  {B.  P.  81, 314),  CnS04.5aq 
free  from  nitrate,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  Cu 
in  a  warm  mixture  of  dilute  HjSOjAq  and 
HNOjAq,  and  crystallising.  (For  preparation  of 
commercial  blue  vitriol  ti.  Dictionaby  of  Applied 
Cbeuistby,  vol.  i.  p.  608.)  Large  blue,  trichnic 
crystals;  S.G.  2-284  at  15°  (Thorpe  a.  Watts, 
C.  J.  37,  102).  Solubility  in  water  is  given  by 
Poggiale  (A.  Oh.  [3]  8, 463)  as  follows  :— 
S. 


Temp.  OnSO..  6aq  GuSO. 

0°       31-61  18-20 

10        36-95  20-92 

20        42-31  23-55 

30        48-81  26-63 

40        56-90  30-29 

50        65-83  34-14 

Gerlach  (Z>.  P.  /.  181, 129)  gives  the  following 
table : — 


Temp.    aaS0..5aq    OuSO. 

60°       77-39      38-83 

94-40 

118-03 

156-44 

203-32 


70 

80 

90 

100 


45-06 
53-15 
64-23 
75-25 


Fercentage 


s.a. 


OuSO^  Gaq    of  solation 


2 
4 
6 
8 
10 
12 


1-0126 
1-0254 
1-0384 
1-0516 
1-0649 
1-0785 


Percentage 
OaSO«.  0aq 

14     . 

16     . 

18     . 

20     . 

22      . 

24      . 


B.a. 

of  solation 
1-0933 
1-1063 
1-1208 
1-1354 
1-1501 
1-1659 


InsoL  absolute  alcohol;  S.  in  40  p.c.  alcohol 
at  15°  =  -25  (SchifE).  Fairly  sol.  glycerin. 
Effloresces  in  dry  air,  giving  off  2HjO ;  heated 
for  some  time  to  100°  loses  4H2O,  the  last  BLjO 
is  removed  at  c.  230°.  For  dissociation-pressures 
of  water  given  off  at  various  temperatures  v. 
LescoeuT  (C.  iJ.  102, 1466).  Solution  in  HOlAq 
gives  CnCl,.2H20  on  evaporation.  The  dry  salt, 
in  powder,  absorbs  HCl,  the  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion being  set  free  (Kane,  A.  19,  1);  several 
compounds  of  CuSOi,  HCl,  andHjO  are  formed 
according  to  LatsohinoS  (X  B.  1888  [1]  586, 
657,  707 ;  abstract  in  B.  22  Bef.  192).  Combines 
with  NH3,  forming  CuSO^.SNHj,  all  water  of 
orystallisation  being  removed  (L.,  Z.C.). 

Other   hydrated   copper  sulphates   are  (1) 


CuS04.6aq  and  (2)  GnS04.7aq,  obtained  by 
liccoq  de  Boisbaudran  (C.  B.  65,  1240),  the 
former  by  placing  a  crystal  of  NiS04.4aq  in  a 
warm  supersaturated  solution  of  CuSO^.Saq,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  HjSOjAq  had  been  added, 
and  the  latter  by  placing  a  crystal  of  FeS04.7aq 
in  the  mother-Uquor  from  the  first-named 
hydrate ;  (3)  OuSOj.Saq,  by  keeping  CuS04.5aq 
in  dry  air  at  25°-30°  (Magnier  de  la  Source,  C.  B. 
83,  899) ;  also  by  pouring  cold  cone.  CuSOiAq 
into  HjSOiAq,  S.G.  1-7,  and  washing  the  pp. 
with  small  quantities  of  absolute  alcohol  (Thorpe 
a.  Watts,  C.J.  37, 104) ;  (4)  CuSO,.  2aq  by  keeping 
the  pentahydrate  in  vacuo  at  20°  for  some  days, 
or  by  pouring  cone.  CuSO,Aq  into  cold  cone. 
H2SO4,  and  washing  the  pp.  with  absolute 
alcohol  (T.  a.  W.,  l.c.) ;  (5)  CuSO,.  aq  by  heating 
powdered  pentahydrate  at  110°  till  it  ceases  to 
lose  weight  (T.  a.  W.,  Z.c.),  T.  a.  W.  (Z.c.)  give 
the  S.G.  of  these  hydrates,  at  15°,  as :  mono- 
hydrate,  3-289;  dihydrate,  2-953;  trihydrate, 
2-663.  Lesooeur  (C.  B.  102, 1466)  obtained  only 
the  penta-,  tri-,  and  monohydrates. 

Double  salts  with  the  alkali  sulphates,  of  the 
form  CuSO,.M2SO,.6aq,  are  obtained  by  crystal- 
lising mixtures  of  the  constituents  in  the  proper 
proportions  (v.  Graham,  P.  M.  1835.  327,  417 ; 
Brunner,  P.  15,  476 ;  32,  221 ;  Pickering,  C.  J. 
49, 1).  Vohl  {A.  94,  57)  has  described  several 
triple  salts  of  theform  CuS04.MSO,.2X2SO,.  12aq, 
whereM = Fe,  Zn,  &c.,  andX  ==  an  alkalimetal  ;and 
also  quadruple  salts  CuSO,.2MSO,.3X2S04.18aq. 
Doable  salts  of  the  form  CuSOf.MSO^.aiaq,  x 
being'5  and  7,  and  M  being  Co,  Fe,  Mg,  Ni,  or 
Zn,  are  described  {v.  Bammelsberg,  P.  91,  321 ; 
also  Lefort,  A.  Oh.  [3]  23,  95 ;  von  Hauer,  P. 
125,  638).  Seteral  basic  salts  of  the  form 
CaSO,.a;GaO.  aq  are  known: — x  =  l,v.  Boucher 
(J.  Ph.  [3]  37,  249);  x  =  2,  v.  Eeiudel  (X  pr. 
100, 1 ;  102,  204),  Persoz  {A.  Oh.  [3]  25,  257), 
Shenstone  (O.J.  47,375);  x  =  S,v.  Smith  (J.  25, 
280),  Pickering  (C.  J.  43,  336 ;  49, 1),  Grimbert 
a.  Barr6  (J.  Ph.  [5]  21,  414),  Kiihn  {Ph.  0. 1847. 
595),  Kane  {A.  19,  1);  a  =  4,  v.  Smjth  (I.e.); 
x  =  7,v.  Pickering  (2.c.).  For  other  basic  sul- 
phates V.  Steinmann  (B.  15,  1411),  Brunner 
(P.  15,  476 ;  32,  221),  Becquerel  (0.  B.  67, 1081), 
Casselmann  {Fr.  4,  24). 

Didyminm  sulphates  (v.  Marignae,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  58,  148;  Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  21,  246;  39,  151; 
Hermann,  J.pr,  82,  385 ;  Frerichs  a.  Smith,  A, 
191,  348).  The  normal  salt  Dij(S0,)3. 8aq  crys- 
tallises in  red,  lustrous,  monoclinio  crystals 
from  a  solution  of  Di^Oj  or  ^^(COs),  in  excess 
of  H^SO^Aq ;  S.G.  2-878 ;  S.H.  -1948  (NUson  a. 
Pettersson,  B.  13, 1459).  Heated  to  300°  loses 
all  water  of  crystallisation,  leaving  Di2(SO,)3  as 
a  red  powder;  S.G.  3-735;  S.H.  -1187  (N.a.P., 
U.) ;  S.  43-1  at  12°,  11  at  50°,  2  at  100°  (Marig- 
nae). For  effect  of  heat  at  various  temperatures 
V.  Bailey  (O.  J.  51,  682).  Hydrates  with  6aq 
and  aq  crystallise  from  cold  saturated  solutions 
ofDij(SO,)3;  Marignae  (Z.c.)  also  obtained  a 
hydrate  with  9aq.  Double  salts  of  the  form 
Di2(SO,)3.MjSO,.  8aq,  where  M  is  an  alkali  metal, 
are  known.  Basic  salts  are  formed  by  heating 
the  normal  salt,  also  by  adding  a  little  NHjAq 
to  solutions  of  the  normal  salt. 

Gold  sulphates.  The  normal  a/wro-a/uiria 
sulphate  AuSO,  was  obtained  by  Schottlander 
{A.   217,    312)     by    evaporating   aolution    ol 
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AuO.H.S04  (v.  infra)  nearly  to  dryness  at  250°, 
and  drying  in  a  desiooator  over  lime.  Lustrous, 
scarlet  prisms,  that  rapidly  absorb  moisture 
from  the  air,  with  partial  decomposition.  A' 
basic  salt  AuO.H.SOj  {awryl  sulphate)  was  ob- 
tained (S.,  Z.Cf),  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder, 
by  heating  AuCNOj  with  cone.  H^SO,  at  6.  200° 
(AuO.NO,  was  formed  by  dissolving  AuOsH,  in 
HNOgAq  S.G-.  1-4,  filtering  through  asbestos, 
and  evaporating  under  reduced  pressure  over 
lime  and  soda).  A  double  salt  AuE(S0j2  was 
formed  by  dissolving  KHSOi  in  solution  of 
AuO.H.SOj,  and  evaporating  at  200°  {v.  also 
Allen,  G.mi5,8S). 

Indium  sulphates  {v.  Winkler,  J.pr.Qi,!;  95, 
414  ;  98,  344 ;  102,  273 ;  R.  Meyer,  A.  150,  429). 
The  normal  salt  Inj{S04)3  is  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing In  or  InOjH,  in  excess  of  HjSOjAq,  evapora- 
ting to  dryness,  and  heating  tiU  excess  of  acid  is 
removed ;  a  white,  very  hygroscopic  powder ; 
S.H.  -129  (Nilson  a.  Pettersson,  B.  13,  1459). 
S.G.  3-438  (N.  a.  P.,  O.  B.  91,  232).  By  dissolv- 
ing in  water  and  evaporating,  a  hydrate  with  9aq 
is  obtained  as  a  gummy  solid.  The  solution 
of  In  or  InOjHj  in  excess  of  H^SO^Aq  yields  a 
syrupy  liquid  on  evaporation  which  probably 
contains  an  acid  salt  (?  In2(S04)3.Hj,S0j).  By 
adding  (NH4)2SO,Aq  to  solution  of  InjfSOjj,  and 
evaporating,  the  double  salt  with  the  composition 
In2(SOi)s.{NH4)jSO,.24aq  is  obtained;  this  salt 
is  an  alum ;  it  is  sol.  in  ^  part  water  at  16°,  and 
in  J  part  water  at  30°.  On  evaporating  the 
iriother-liquoT,  the  salt  Inj(B04)s.(NHJjS^.  8aq 
is  obtained  (Bossier,  J.  pr.  [2]  7,  13).  Double 
salts  with  KjSO,,  and  NajSO,,  crystallising  with 
8aq,  have  also  been  obtained. 

Iridium  sulphates.  By  treating  IrS^  with 
cone.  HNOjAq,  Birnbaum  (A.  136, 179)  obtained 
an  amorphous,  brownish-yellow  solid,  easily 
Bol.  water,  probably  a  sulphate  of  Ir.  The  double 
salt  Irj(SO,)a.3K2SO,  was  obtained  by  Lecoq  de 
Boisbaudran  {C.  B.  96,  1406,  1551)  by  fusing 
KHSO4  with  Ir  compounds,  treating  with  water 
containing  KHSO4,  dissolving  the  residue  in  hot 
water,  and  crystallising;  green,  translucent 
crystals,  probably  regular  ootahedra;  almost 
insol.  saturated  EHSO^Aq. 

Iron  sulphates.  I.  Ferrous  salts.  The 
normal  salt,  FeSO,,  is  obtained  by  heating  pow- 
dered FeSO,.  7aq  very  carefully  to  300°  till  it 
ceases  to  lose  weight  (the  heating  is  best  done 
in  a  stream  of  H)  ;  at  a  slightly  higher  tempera- 
ture SOj  and  0  begin  to  be  given  off,  and  finally 
Fefia  remains.  FeSOj  is  a  white  powder; 
S.G.  3-346  (Thorpe  a.  Watts,  C.  J.  37,  102). 
Several  hydrates  of  PeSOj  are  known,  ordinary 
green  vitriol  being  the  most  common  and 
best  examined  of  these;  this  heptahyd/rate, 
FeSOj.  7aq,  is  best  prepared  by  adding  iron 
filings  to  warm  dilute  HjSO^Aq  until  the  acid 
is  saturated  and  a  little  iron  remains  undis- 
solved, boiling  for  a  little,  filtering  into  a  vessel 
that  has  been  rinsed  with  a  very  little  oono. 
HjSOi,  allowing  to  crystallise,  washing  the  crys- 
tals two  or  three  times  with  very  small  quantities 
of  cold  water,  and  then  with  alcohol  till  all  acid 
is  removed,  drying  at  0.  30°,  powdering  the  dry 
crystals,  and  strongly  pressing  between  paper  or 
linen.  As  thus  prepared  the  salt  does  not 
readily  oxidise  in  the  air.  If  alcohol  is  added 
to  the  hot  solution,  filtered  from  undissolved 


iron,  FeSO^.Taq  is  ppd.  in  minute  crystals;  ii 
this  pp.  is.  washed  with  alcohol  till  acid  is  re- 
moved and  then  spread  on  filter  paper,  in  dry 
air,  tiU  the  alcohol  has  evaporated,  the  salt  is 
obtained  as  a  bluish  white  powder,  which  does 
not  oxidise  except  in  very  moist  air.  Blue-green, 
monoolinio  crystals ;  S.G.  1-8889  at  4°  (Playfair 
a.  Joule,  a.  J.  1, 138),  1-9854  at  16°  (Pape,  P, 
120,372).  H.F.  [Fe,S,0',7H'0]  =  240,100  (rfc. 
3,  516).  Heated  to  100°  gives  off  QB.fi,  and  at 
c.  300°  leaves  FeSO^  (v.  supra).  S.  60-9  at  10°, 
70  at  15°,  114-95  at  25°, 227-27  at  46°,  263-15  at' 
60°,  270-27  at  84°,  37037  at  90°,  333-33  at  100°. 
Gerlaeh  (D.  P.  J.  181,  129)  gives  the  following 
data  {v.  also  Schiff,  D.  P.  J.  1858.  38) :— 


S.G.  FeSO.Aq 

Petge.  FeSO,  7aa 

Potge.  PeSO, 

1-0267 

6 

2-811 

1-0537 

10 

5-784 

1-0823 

15 

8-934 

1-1124 

20 

12-277 

1-1430 

25 

15-834 

1-1738 

30 

19-622 

1-2063 

35 

23-672 

1-2391 

40 

27-995 

Insol.  glacial  acetic  acid  and  absolute  alcohol. 
FeSOj.  7aq  is  fairly  easily  oxidised ;  exposure 
to  air  produces  basic  ferric  sulphates.  FeSOj  Aq 
absorbs  NO,  {orming  FeSOj.icNO  (a;  probably 
=  1  or  I";  V.  Gay,  Ai  Ch.  [6]  5,  145,  and  cf. 
NiXKio  oxroB,  vol.  iii.  p.  563).  Other  hydrates 
of  ferrous  sulphate  are  (1)  FeSOi.  4aq,  formed  by 
crystallising  FeSOjAq  at  80°  (Begnault,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  1,  201),  also  by  exposing  finely-powdered 
PeSO,.  7aq  over  HjSO,,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
CO2,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight  (Thorpe  a. 
Watts,  C.  J.  37,  102) ;  S.G.  2-227  (T.  a.  W.) ; 
(2)  FeSOj.  3aq,  by  evaporating  FeSO^Aq  made 
strongly  acid  by  HaSO^  (Kiihn,  S.  61,  235),  also 
by  dissolving  FeSOj.  7aq  in  hot  HClAq  and  crys- 
taUising  (Kane,  A.  19,  7) ;  (3)  FeSOj.  2aq  by  boil- 
ing the  heptahydrate  with  successive  quantities 
of  alcohol;  S.G.  2-773  (T.  a.  W.,  l.c.);  (4) 
FeSO^.  aq,  by  heating  powdered  FeSO,.  7aq  to 
120°  in  H;  S.G.  2-994  (T.  a.  W.';  v.  also  Mit- 
scherlich,  P.  18, 152).  Several  double  salts  of 
ferrous  sulphate  are  known  ;  they  are  generally 
prepared  by  crystallising  a  mixture  of  the  con- 
stituent sulphates  in  the  proper  proportions. 
The  salts  FeSO4.MjSO4.6aq,  where  M  =  NH4,  K, 
Na,  or  Tl,  form  blue-green  monoclinic  crystals 
(o.  Marignac,  Arm.  M.  [5]  9, 19  ;  Schiff,  A.  108, 
326 ;  Tobler,  A.  95,  193 ;  Wihn,  A.  Ch.  [4]  5, 
56).  For  the  salts  FeSO4.MSO4.i4aq,  where 
M  =  Mg  or  Zn,  v.  Schiff  (Z.C.),  and  Murmann 
(W.  A.  B.  27,  172).  For  various  triple  and 
quadruple  salts  containing  FeSOj,  alkali  sul- 
phates, and  sulphates  of  Mn,  Mg,  Zn,  &o.,  v. 
Bette  {A.  14,  278)  and  Vohl  (A.  94,  57). 

II.  Ferric  salts.  The  normal  salt 
FcjCSOj),  is  obtained  by  adding  1  part  cone. 
H2SO4  to  5  parts  Fe'S04. 7aq  dissolved  in  water, 
warming,  and  adding  HNOgAq  little  by  little  till 
oxidation  is  complete,  evaporating  to  a  syrup, 
and  then  heating  very  cautiously  so  long  as  acid 
fumes  are  given  off ;  on  cooling  Fe2(S04)3  re- 
mains as  a  white  amorphous  solid ;  S.G.  3-097  , 
at  18°  (Pettersson,  Upsala,  Nova  acta,  1874). 
Fairly  large  quantities  of  FeSO,.  7aq  should  be 
.  used,  as  evaporation  of  a  dilute  solution  contain- 
ing  Fej(SO,)s  produces  ppn.  of  basic  sulphates. 
This  hydrate  Fe2(S04)a.  9aq    occurs   native  9a 
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eoquimbite  in  Chili.  On  one  occasion  Bertqls 
obtained  rhombic  leaflets  of  a  hydrate  with  lOaq 
(J.  1874.  268).  Fej(S0,)3  is  slowly  sol.  in  water  ; 
the  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  FeSOj 
causes  I'e2(S04),  to  dissolve  rapidly  in  water 
(Barreswil,  Ph.  C.  1845.  604).  Fe^CSOJ,  is 
insol.  in  cone.  H^SO, ;  it  is  reduced  to  FeSOi  by 
most  metals,  more  quickly  if  a  little  H2SO4  is  pre- 
sent. Fe2(SOj)3  forms  several  double  salts.  The 
compoundsPe.i(S04)a.M2S04. 24aq,  where  M  =  NH4 
or  E,  are  alums.  Potash  iron  alum 
I'ej(S04)3.KjSO,.  24aq  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
28  parts  FeSO,.  7aq  in  water,  adding  5  parts 
cone.  HjSOj,  oxidising  by  HNOjAq,  adding  8-75 
parts  K2SO4,  and  crystaUising ;  or  by  mixing 
10  parts  powdered  FeSO,.  7aq  with  4  parts 
KNO„  slowly  adding  5  parts  cone.  HjSO^,  warm- 
ing so  long  as  NOj  is  given  off,  dissolving  the 
residue  in  4  times  its  weight  of  water  at  80°, 
and  allowing  to  stand  at  0°  for  some  time 
(Heintz,  A.  44,  271).  The  salt  slowly  decom- 
poses in  the  air ;  heated  to  80°  it  gives  Fe2(S04)„ 
basic  ferric  sulphate,  and  E2SO4 ;  a  similar  de- 
composition occurs  when  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  salt  is  heated  (Bose,  P.  94,  459).  Addition  of 
EOHAq  to  a  cone,  solution  of  the  salt  tQl  a  slight 
permanent  pp.  is  formed,  followed  by  evapora- 
tion, produces  a  double  salt  of  E2SO4  with  a 
basic  ferric  sulphate  (v.  Bichter  a.  Scheerer,  P. 
87,  73).  Ammonia  iron  alum  is  formed 
similarly  to  the  K  salt  j  loses  23E2O  at  150°  [v. 
Lupton,  C.  J.  28,  201).  For  double  salts  with 
AL,(S0,)3,  Cr2(S04)3,  Mn2(S04)3  and  MnSOi,  v. 
Etard  (Bl.  [2]  31,  200).  Some  double  compounds 
of  FejISOJa  with  (NH4)jS04,  and  with  FeSOj 
and  (NHJjSOj,  are  described  by  Lachaud  a.  Le- 
pierre  (O.  B.  114,  915). 

A  great  many  basic  salts  have  been  described ; 
generally  prepared  by  the  action  of  air  on  solu- 
tions of  FeS04.7aq,  or  by  heating  Fe2(S04)iAq  in 
sealed  tubes  {v.  Athanasesco,  C.  B.  103,  271). 
Pickering  (0.  J.  87,  807)  gives  very  full  refe- 
rences to  all  the  memoirs  on  those  basic  salts, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  only  one  exists, 
viz.  2Fe20s.S03 ;  in  a  later  paper  (C.  J.  43,  182) 
he  gives  reasons  for  writing  the  formula  rather  as 
eFePj-SSOj-zHjO,  or  Fe2(S04),.5FeA-^H.,0. 

Lanthannm  sulphates.  The  normal  salt 
La2(S04),  is  obtained  by  dissolving  La^Oa  in 
excess  of  H2S04Aq,  evaporating,  drying  the 
crystals  of  La2(S04)3'  9aq  that  separate,  and 
heating  to  dull  redness;  a  white  powder,  S.&. 
3-6  (Nilson  a.  Pettersson,  O.  B.  91,  232) ;  S.H. 
•1182  (N.  a.  P.,  B.  13,  1459).  Much  more  sol. 
cold  than  hot  water;  Mosander  (P.  11,  406) 
gives  S.  16-6  at  2°-3°,  2-35  at  25°,  -87  at  100°. 
The  hydrate  with  9aq,  formed  by  the  slow  eva- 
poration of  LajO,  in  excess  of  H2S04Aq,  crystal- 
lises in  large,  lustrous,  hexagonal  prisms 
(Topsoe) ;  S.G.  2-853  (N,  a.  P.,  C.  B.  91,  232). 
A  hydrate  with  6aq  was  obtained  by  Frerichs  a. 
Smith  {A.  191,  381).  Several  double  salts  with 
the  alkali  sulphates  have  been  obtained ;  the 
principal  are  M.(NH4)2SO,.  8aq,  M.3K2SO4,  and 
M.4K2SO,,  where  M  =  La2(S04)3  (v.  Cleve,  Bl.  [2] 
39, 151 ;  43,  56).  A  basic  salt  was  obtained  by 
F.  a.  S.  {l.c.  p.  360). 

Lead  sulphates.  The  normal  salt  PbSOj 
occurs  in  various  lead  ores.  It  is  obtained  as  a 
white,  heavy  powder,  by  heating  Pb  with  cone. 
B2SO4,   by  the   interaction   of  warm  H^SO^Aq 


and  PbO,  or  of  FbOj  and  SO2,  and  by  ppg.  solu- 
tions of  lead  salts  by  dilute  H^SOjAq  or  solution 
of  a  sulphate.  PbSOj  is  prepared  in  small 
rhombic  crystals  by  melting  PbClj  with  K2SO4, 
and  washing  with  water.  S.G.  6-2  (Schroder,  P. 
Ergdnz.  Bd.  6,  622);  5-96  at  17°  (Pettersson,' 
Upsala,  Nova  Acta,  1874).  H.F.[Pb,S,0'']  = 
216,200  {Th.  3,  516).  Nearly  insol.  water; 
Bodwell  (0.  N.  11,  50)  says  that  31,062  parts 
water  at  15°  dissolves  l.part  PbS04.  Struve 
{Fr.  9,  34)  gives  S.  in  cone.  HjSOj  as  -13,  and  S. 
m  Nordhausen  acid  as  4-19  (11.  also  Kolb,  D.  P.  J. 
209,  268).  For  solubiUty  in  dilute  HClA.q  and 
HNOjAq  V.  Bodwell  (O.  J.  15,  59) ;  for  S.  in 
various  salt  solutions  v.  LSwe  {J.  1859.  685) ; 
Staedel  (/.  1863.  245) ;  Storer  (C.  N.  21,  17) ; 
Dibbits  (Fr.  1874^  137).  Heated  to  redness, 
PbSO,  melts  without  decomposition,  but  at  a 
white  heat  it  gives  PbO,  SO2,  and  0  (Boussin- 
gault,  0.  B.  64,  1159).  Heated  in  a  stream  of 
H,  it  is  reduced  to  Fb  with  evolution  of  SO,, 
H2S,  and  steam ;  heated  with  charcoal,  PbO, 
PbS,  or  Pb  is  formed  according  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  reacting  substances.  Beduced  by 
Fe  or  Zn  in  contact  with  water.  Bubbed  with 
E^CrOi  produces  PbCr04J  with  EIAq  yields 
Pbl^,  and  with  NaCl  is  partly  decomposed  to 
PbCL,  (v.  Matthey,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  13,  233).  For 
reaction  when  heated  in  NH,  v.  Bodwell 
(O.  N.  15, 137).  A  double  salt  PbS04.(NH4)2S0, 
is  formed  by  adding  excess  of  H2S04Aq  to 
Pb(C2H302)2Aq,  neutralising  excess  of  acid  by 
NHjAq,  boiling,  and  allowing  to  cool.  An  acid 
salt  PbS04.H2S04.  aq  was  obtained  by  Schultz 
(P.  183,  137)  by  dissolving  PbS04  in  cone. 
H2SO4  and  setting  aside.  A  basic  salt 
PbS04.Pb0  is  formed  by  digesting  PbSO,  with 
NHaAq  (Kain,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  50,  281). 

Iiithiam  sulphates.  The  normal  salt  Li2S04 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  LijCOj  in  HaSOjAq, 
evaporating,  drying  the  crystals  of  Li^SOj.  aq 
that  separate,  and  heating  them  to  c.  135°, 
S.G.  2-21  at  15°  (Brauner,  P.  M.  [5]  11,  67). 
Melts  at  818°  (Carnelley,  0.  J.  38, 280).  S.  35-34 
at  0°,  34-36  at  20°,  32-8  at  45°,  30-3  at  65°,  29-24 
at  100°  (Kremers,  A.  99, 47).  Easily  sol.  alcohol ; 
insol.  SO3  (Weber).  H.F.[Li•^S,0<]  p  833,200 
(Th.  3,  516).  Heated  in  HCl  gas  below  redness 
gives  LiOl  (Hensgen,  B.  8,  125).  The  mono- 
hydrate  LijSOj.  aq  crystallises  in  monoclinio 
forms  (Bammelsberg,  P.  128,  311).  S.G.  2-052 
at  21°  (Pettersson,  Upsala,  Nova  Acta,  1874). 
Effloresces  a  little  in  air,  gives  up  water  at  a 
little  above  130°.  An  acid  salt  LiHSO,  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  Li2S04  in  H^SOjAq  S.G.  1-6 
to  1-7  (Schultz,  P.  130, 149) ;  prismatic  crystals, 
melting  at  0.  120°  (Lesooeur,  Bl.  [2]  24,  516). 
Double  salts  with  K2SO4  are  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating mixed  solutions  of  the  constituent  salts 
(v.  Bammelsberg,  A.  128, 311 ;  Schabus,  J.  1854. 
328).  For  double  salts  with  BbjSO,  and  NajSOj 
V.  WyroubofE  (Bull.  soc.  mineral,  de  France, 
1882.  part  2).  Wernicke  (P.  159,  576)  describes 
a  salt  8Li2S04.Cr2(S04)3  formed,  in  green  needles, 
by  adding  CrgO,  to  molten  LiHS04.  Li2S04 
does  not  form  alums,  nor  does  it  combine  with 
the  magnesian  sulphates  (Bammelsberg,  2.c. ; 
Soheibler, /.i»-.  67,  485). 

magnesium  sulphates.  The  normal  salf 
MgSO,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  MgO  or  MgCOj 
in  HjSOiAq  (or  by  heating  dolomite  till  COj  is 
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removed,  treating  with  HClAq,  which  dissolves 
CaO,  and  dissolving  the  residual  MgO  in 
HjSOjAq),  evaporating,  crystallising  out 
MgSO,.  7aq,  drying  this  salt,  and  heating  it 
gradually  to  o.  300°  till  it  ceases  to  lose 
weight.  A  white  solid;  S.G.  2-709  at  15° 
(Thorpe  a.  Watts,  0.  /.  37, 102) ;  2-77  to  2-795 
at  14°  .{Petterason,  Upsala,  Nova  Acta, 
1876).  H.F.  [Mg,S,OT  =  302,300  <Th.  3,  616). 
[MgSO«,Aq]  =20,765  (Pickering,  C.  J.  47,  100). 
Decomposed  to  MgO,  SOj,  and  0  at  c.  360°  {v. 
Bailey,  O.  J.  51, 682).  Not  acted  on  by  HCl  gas 
below  incipient  red  heat  (Hensgen,  B.  9, 1671 ; 
10, 259).  The  heptahydrate  MgSO,.  7aq  {Epsom 
salts)  occurs  in  many  mineral  springs,  in  sea 
water,  and  in  some  rocks.  It  crystaUises  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  from  solutions  of  MgO  or 
MgCO,  in  HjSO^Aq.  Translucent,  rhombic 
prisms ;  from  supersaturated  solutions  crystal- 
lises in  hexagonal  forms,  and  from  solutions 
containing  some  FeSO^  in  monoclinic  forms  {v. 
Marignac,  Ann.  M.  [5]  12,  50).  S.G.  1-678  at 
15°  (Thorpe  a.  Watts,  O.  J.  37,  102) ;  1-683 
at  4°  (Playfair  a.  Joule,  G.  J.  1,  138). 
H.P.  [Mg,S,OS7H20]  =  326,400  {Th.  3,616).  Melts 
at  70°  (Tilden,  C.  J.  45,  267) ;  gives  up  6HjO  by 
prolonged  heating  at  150°-160°,  and  all  water 
of  crystallisation  at  c.  280°  {v.  Pickerings  C.  J. 
47,  100).  The.  following  data  ior  solubility  in 
water  are  calculated  by  Mulder  from  observa- 
tions by  Gay-Lussac,  Tobler,  and  others : — 


Temp. 

s. 

Temp. 

s. 

0° 

25-76 

60° 

65-0 

5 

29-3 

65 

67-3 

10 

31-5 

70 

59-6 

15 

33-8 

75 

61-9 

20 

36-2 

80 

64-2 

25 

38-5 

85 

66-5 

30 

40-9 

90 

68-9 

35 

43-3 

95 

71-4 

40 

45-6 

100 

73-8 

45 

48-0 

105 

76-2 

50 

60-3 

108-4 

77-9 

65 

52-7 

rlach 
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3S  the  following : — 

MfffiO 

S.G.MgSO^q 

P.O.  MgSO. 

S.G.MgSO. 

1 

1-01031 

14 

1-15083 

2 

1-02062 

15 

1-16222 

8 

1-03092 

16 

1-17420 

4 

1-04123 

17 

1-18618 

6 

1-05154 

18 

1-19816 

6 

1-06229 

19 

1-21014 

7 

1-07304 

20 

1-22212 

8 

1-08379 

21 

1-23465 

9 

1-09454 

22 

1-24718 

10 

1-10529 

23 

1-25972 

11 

1-11668 

24 

1-27225 

12 

1-12806 

25 

1-28478 

13 

1-13945 

S.  at  15°  in  10  p.o.  alcohol  39-3,  20  p.o.  alcohol 
21-3,  40  p.c.  alcohol  1-62  (SchifE,  A.  118,  365). 
Heated  with  NaCl  gives  off  HCl,  leaving  Na^SO,, 
MgCLj  and  some  MgS04  (Bamon  de  Luna,  J.  pr. 
66, 256).  Decomposed,  almost  entirely,  by  heat- 
ing in  steam,  giving  off  H^SO,  and  leaving  MgO 
(Clemm,  J.  1864.  764).  Stron^y  heated  with 
charcoal  gives  off  SO,  and  CO,  (or  CO),  and 
leaves  MgO.  Mixed  with  NaCl  and  heated  in 
Bteam  gives  NajSO,,  MgO,  and  HCL 

Other  hydrates  of  magnesium  sulphate.    (1) 


MgB04.aq  occurs  native  as  Jcieserite,  S-.Q.  2-281 
at  16°  (Pape,  Pi  120,  369) ;  dissolves  slowly  in 
cold  water,  easily  in  boiling  water,  forming 
MgS04.7aq;  prepared  by  heating  the  hepta- 
hydrate for  a  long  time  at  150°-160°  (Pickering, 
O.  J.  47,  100) ;  S.G.  2-445  (Thorpe  a.  Watts, 
O.  J.  37, 102).  (2)  MgS04.6aq,  by  crystallising 
a  solution  of  the  heptahydrate  above  40° ;  S.G. 
1-734  (T.  a.  W.,  U.).  (3)  MgS0<.5a9,  by  drying 
the  heptahydrate  over  cone.  E^SO, ;  S.G.  1-869 
(T.  a.  W.,  Z.C.).  (4)  MgS04.2aq,  by  boiling  pow- 
dered MgS04.7aq  with  absolute  alcohol;  S.G. 
2-373  (T.  a.  W.,  Z.c.).  (5)  According  to  Jacqnelaia 
(A.  Ch.  [3]  32,  201),  the  hydrates  4M.7aq, 
4M.9aq,  and  2M.5aq  exist  .(M  =  MgS04). 

Acid  salts.  Schiff  (A.  106,  115)  obtained 
deliquescent,  hexagonal  plates,  MggOj.H^SO,, 
from  a  solution  of  MgSO,  in  hot  cone.  B^SO^; 
according  to  Schultz  (P.  130, 149),  the  crystals 
are  MgSOj.SHjSO,. 

Double  salts.  With  K^BO,,  or  (NHJjSO,,  to 
form  compounds  MgSO4.M2SO4.6aq;  by  crys- 
tallising mixtures  of  the  component  salts  in 
proper  proportion.  For  solubility  and  S.G.  of 
solution  of  the  E2SO4  compound,  v.  Tobler  {A. 
95,  193),  Schiff  (A.  113,  183),  Gerlach  (Fr.  8, 
287).  The  compound  of  MgSOj  and  NajS04  con- 
tains 4aq  (c/.  van't  HofE  a.  Deventer,  B.  19, 
2144),  The  compound  MgSO4.ECl.3aq  occurs 
native  as  kamite  {v.  Beichardt,  Ar.  Ph.  159, 
204;  Erlenmeyer,  B.  2,  289).  A  double  salt 
MgS04.Al2(S04),.a!H20  occurs  as  feather  alum, 
and  pickeringite.  Some  triple  salts  of  MgS04 
with  CaS04  and  K;S04  occur  as  minerals  (v. 
Beichardt,  Ar.  Ph.  159,  204;  Precht,  B.  14, 


manganese  STilphateB.  I.  Manganous 
salts.  The  normal  salt  MnS04  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  MnCO,  or  Mn  in  warm  dilute  H2S04Aq, 
crystallising  out  MnS04.5aq,  drying  this  salt, 
and  heating  to  c.  280°  until  it  ceases'  to  lose 
weight.  A  white  salt,  with  very  faint  rose  tint ; 
S.G.  3-282  (Thorpe  a.  Watts,  C.  J.  37,  113). 
H.F.  [Mn,S,0']  =  249,900  (Tfc.  3,  616).  S.  56-5 
at  6-3°,  60  at  18-7°,  68-7  at  37-5°,  67  at  75° 
(Brandes,  P.  20,  575).  Decomposed  by  beating 
to  fuU  redness,  giving  off  SO,  and  0,  and 
leaving  Mn304 ;  heated  in  steam  is  said  to  give 
an  oxysulphide  Mn^OS  (Arfvedson,  P.  1,  50). 

Hydrates  of  ma/ngcmous  sulphate.  (1) 
MnS04.7aq  separates  from  solutions  of  Mn  or 
MnCOj  in  H2S04Aq  below  6°  (Mitscherlich, 
P.  26,  287 ;  Claassen,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  25,  310).  Very 
pale  rose-coloured,  monoclinic  crystals;  iso- 
morphous  with  FeS04.7aq.  Very  sol.  water; 
S.  at  18-5°  c.  200  (Jahn,  A.  28,  110).  According 
to  Etard  (0.  B.  86,  1399),  solubility  increases 
from  0°-65°,  and  decreases  from  55°-145° ;  the 
changes  are  probably  due  to  the  formation  of 
different  hydrates.  (2)  MnSO^.Saq,  obtained  by 
crystallising  between  7°  and  20°,  or  by  treating 
a  cone,  solution  of  MnS04  with  95  p.c.  alcohol 
and  allowing  to  crystallise  slowly  (Claassen, 
Ar.  Ph.  [3]  25,  310).  S.G.  2-103  (Thorpe  a. 
Watts,  C.  J.  37,  113).  H.F.  [Mn,S,0S5H'0] 
=  263,600  {Th.  3,  516).  (3)  MnS04. 4aq,  obtained 
by  crystallising  between  20°  and  30°  (C,  l.c,; 
Mitscherlich,  P.  25,  287).  S.G.  2-261  (Topsoe, 
C.  0.4,76).  This  is  the  main  constituent  of 
ordinary  manganese  sulphate.  Mulder  gives 
solubilities  as  follows : — 
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Xamp.    S.  MqSO..  4ai] 


0* 

66-4 

6 

58-2 

10 

63-8 

20 

66-3 

25 

68-5 

30 

70-4 

35 

71-9 

40 

731 

45 

74-0 

Tern     B,  UnS0..4aq 


50° 
54 
63-5 
64 
85 
90 
95 
100 


74-8 
75'3 
61-3 
61-5 
61-3 
60-3 
57-9 
62-9 


Insol.  absolute  alcohol  {cf.  Schiff,  A.  118,  365). 

(4)  MnSO,.  2aq,  obtained  by  boiling  the  powdered 
pentahydiate  with  absolute  alcohol ;  also  by 
pouring  a  saturated  solution  of  the  pentahydrate 
into  cone.  H^SO,;  S.G.  2-526    (T.  a.  W.,  l.c.). 

(5)  MnSO,.  aq,  obtained  by  heating  the  penta- 
hydrate at  100°  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight ; 
S.G.  2-845  (T.  a.  W.,  l.e.). 

Linebarger  {Am.  15,  225)  has  obtained  hy- 
drates of  MnSO,  with  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and7  H^O. 
Below  —10°  mixtures  of  the  heptahydiate  and 
ice  separate  from  MnSOiAq;  aboye  117°  only 
MnSO,  separates.  The  solubilities  of  the  various 
hydrates  are  discussed ;  the  more  water  in  the 
hydrate,  the  more  soluble  it  is. 

Add  salts  MnS0,.H2S0,  and  MnSO,.3H2SO, 
were  obtained  by  Schultz  (P.  130,  149)  by 
dissolving  the  normal  salt  in  hot  cone.  E^SO,. 

Basic  salts  are  formed  byaddinga  little  warm 
EOHAq  to  a  large  excess  of  boU^g  MnSO,Aq 
{v.  Gorgeu,  C.  B.  94, 142S). 

Double  salts;  (1)  with  sulphates  of  Cu,Fe,Mg, 
and  Zn  to  form  salts  MnS0,.MS0,.!EH20 
(v.  Bammelsberg,  P.  91,  321 ;  Vohl,  A.  94,  73). 
(2)  With  A1,(S0,)3,  Fe,(SO,)„  and  Cr^CSO,),  v. 
:^tard  (O.  B.  86, 1399 ;  87, 602).  (3)  With  alkaU 
sulphates  to  form  MnS0,.M2S0,.  4aq  or  6aq 
(v.  Harignac,  Ann.  M.  [5]  9,  1 ;  Pierre,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  16,  239;  von  Hauer,  J.  pr.  74,  431).  For 
various  triple  salts  of  MnSO,  with  alkali  sul- 
phates and  CuSO„MgSO„&o.;  v.  Vohl  (^.  94, 
67). 

II.  Manganic  salts. — ^The  normal  salt 
Hn2(S0,),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hot  cone. 
E2SO,  on  MnO^  Oarius  {A.  98, 53)  recommends 
to  prepare  pure  MnO,  by  passing  01  into 
KaOHAq  containing  MnCO,  in  suspension,  to 
wash  and  dry  the  MnOs,  to  rub  up  to  a  paste 
with  cone.  HjSO,,  and  heat  gradually  to  110° 
till  0  is  given  off  and  the  mass  becomes  grey- 
violet,  then  to  heat  to  c.  135°-140°  tiU  the 
whole  is  liquid,  to  pour  the  solid  that  forms  as 
the  liquid  partiiJIy  cools  on  to  warm  unglazed 
porcelain,  after  HjSO,  has  become  absorbed  to 
mix  with  a  little  cone.  HNOjAq  and  allow  to 
drain  on  the  porcelain,  to  repeat  this  treatment 
with  HNO3  six  or  eight  times,  and  finally  to 
heat  at  150°  till  all  HNO,  is  removed.  Franke 
(/.  pr.  [2]  36,  451)  obtained  Mn2(S0,)s  by  heat- 
ing 8  g.  KMnO,  with  100  c.c.  cone.  ELjSOj  at 
100°  for  some  time.  A  dark-green  powder; 
Franke  describes  it  as  green  crystals.  Decom- 
posed above  160°,  giving  MnSO,.  Insol.  cone. 
HjSO,  or  cone.  HNO^q.  Sol.  cone.  HClAq  to 
a  brown  liquid,  which  gives  off  CI  when  warmed. 
Mn2(S0,)3  is  very  hygroscopic ;  quickly  decom- 
posed by  water,  with  separation  of  MuOj.eHjO 
(Carius,  l.c.). 

Forms  dimhU  salts  with  Alj(SO,)s,  Fe,(SO,)j, 
and  Crj(SO,)a  (v.  Etard,  C.  B.  86, 1399).  The 
double  compounds  of  Mn,(SO,)a  with  alkali  sul- 


phates—Mn2(SO,)3.M2SO,.24aq— are  alums.  Ac- 
cording to  Fremy  (O.  B.  82,  1231),  the-  salt 
Mn(SO,)j,  manganese  disuTphate,  corresponding 
with  MnOj,  is  formed  by  decomposing  KMuO, 
by  a  considerable  excess  of  cold  coho.  H^^O,  (cf, 
Franke,  J.pr.  [2]  36,  453). 

Uercury  sulphates.  I.  Mercurous  salts. 
The  normal  salt  Hg^SO,  is  obtained  by  gently 
warming  equal  weights  of  Hg  and  cone.  H^SO,, 
removing  the  white  solid  so  produced  before  the 
whole  of  the  Hg  is  changed,  washing  with  cold 
water,  and  drying  at  a  low  temperature.  Divers 
a.  Shimidzu  (C.  J.  47,  639)  recommend  to  mix 
Hg  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  rich  in  SO,  in 
a  covered  dish,  in  a  cool  place,  adding  a  little 
more  Hg  from  time  to  time  till  there  is  sufficient 
to  saturate  the  SO,  in  the  acid,  but  avoiding  ex- 
cess, and  when  the  Hg  is  all  converted  into 
Hg^SO,  to  set  the  dish  in  a  warm  place  to  expel 
SO2.  HgjSO,  is  also  obtained  by  adding  6  pta. 
water  to  18  pts.  HgSO,  and  rubbing  with  11  pts. 
Hg  (Planche,  A.  66, 168).  Also  by  ppg.  HgNOjAq 
by  dilute  H^SOjAq  or  solution  of  a  sulphate ;  or 
by  rubbing  together  HgNO,  and  Na^SO,  and 
washing  with  cold  water  (H.  Bose ;  Stoedeler,  A. 
87, 129).  A  white  powder,  consisting  of  mono- 
clinic  prisms  (S.,  l.e.) ;  S.  Q-.  7-56  (Playfair  a. 
Joule,  C.  S.  Mem.  2,  401).  SI.  sol.  water ;  S.  in 
cold  water  -2,  in  boiling  water  -33 ;  more  sol. 
dilute  HNOjAq;  sol.  cone,  hot  E^SO,,  crystal- 
lising out  on  cooling.  Hg^SO,  becomes  grey  on 
exposure  to  light  (v.  Buchner,  Chem.  Zeitung, 
10,  759) :  hence  the  salt  should  be  kept  in  the 
dark.  Hg2S0,  melts  to  a  reddish  liquid,  and 
decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature,  giving  off 
SO2  and  O,  and  also  partially  subliming.  Slowly 
changed  by  boiling  water  to  an  acid  salt,  and  a 
yellow  powder  which  is  probably  a  basic  salt  (v. 
Kane,  P.  42,  367).  An,  add  salt  HgaSOj.HjSO, 
is  said  to  be  formed  by  the  prolonged  reaction  of 
cone.  HjSO,  containing  a  drop  of  HNOjAq  on 
Hg  (Braham,  C.  N.  42,  163).  A  double  salt 
HgjS0,.2HgS0,  was  obtained  by  Brooks  (P.  66, 
63)  by  gently  warming  mercuro-mercuric  nitrate 
(formed  by  warming  2  pts.  Hg  with  3  pts. 
HNOjAq  S.(J.  1-2)  with  Na2S0,Aq. 

U.  ^ercuric  salts.  The  normal  salt 
HgSO,  is  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  6  pts. 
boiling  cone.  H^SO,  with  5  pts.  Hg,  till  SO, 
ceases  to  be  evolved,  and  a  httle  of  the  white 
solid  produced  gives  no  pp.  of  HgCl  when 
dropped  into  dilute  HClAq ;  the  white  mass  is 
gently  warmed  till  acid  fumes  cease  to  be  given 
off.  A  white  powder;  S.G.  6-466  (Playfair  a. 
Joule,  C  S.  Mem.  2,  401).  Becomes  yellow, 
then  red  when  heated ;  decomposes  at  red  heat  to 
Eg,  O,  and  SO,,  a  little  HgSO,  subliming  (Mohr, 
A.  31, 180).  Decomposed  by  water  to  a  yellow 
basic  salt  and  HjSOjAq.  Hot  HgSO,  absorbs 
HCl  and  EBr  gases ;  according  to  Ditto  (A.  Ch. 
[5]  17,  120)  the  compounds  HgS0,.2HCl  and 
HgS0,.2EBr  are  formed ;  these  bodies  are  said 
to  be  sol.  water  without  formation  of  basic  salts, 
and  HgS0,.2HGl  is  said^to  sublime  unchanged 
when  heated.  Solution  of  EgSO,  in  H2S0,Aq 
is  said  to  react  with  PH,  to  form  the  compound 
2(3HgO.SOs).Hg,P  (H.  Bose,  P.  40, -76).  Mono- 
Ivydrated  rmrcvHc  sulphate  HgSO,.  aq  was  ob- 
tamed  by  Eisfeldt  {Ar.  Ph.  [2]  T6, 16)  by  cover- 
ing a  thin  layer  of  HgSO,  with  the  calculated 
quantity  of  water.    The  basic  salt  HgSO,.2HgO 
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( =  BHgO.SOs)  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hot 
water  on  HgSOi,  also  by  adding  Na^SOjAq  to 
iot  Hg(N03)jAq ;  a  citron-yellow  powder, 
S.G.  6'44  ;  nearly  insol.  water  {v.  Cameron,  An. 
1880.  l44).  Deoomposed  by  01  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  Absorbs  HCl  and  HBr,  forming 
HgSOi.2Hg0.6HCl(or  6HBr)  (Ditte,  Z.C.).  This 
basic  salt  was  formerly  known  as  nlinerale 
turpethum  or  pwrhith  mineral  (from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  coloured  gum  obtained  from  an 
Oriental  creeping  plant  [Ipcnncea  tu/rpethuni}). 
Hopkins  (Am.  S.  18,  364)  described  another 
basic  salt  SHgSO  ,.HgO  =  4Hg0.3SO,.  Double 
salts.' -r-  (1)  HgS0,.(NH,)2S0j.a;H.,0  and 
HgS04.kjS04.!i;H20   (v.  Hirzel,   J.   1850.  322). 

(2)  HgS0,.Hgl2  Iv.  Souville,  J.  Ph.  26,  474). 

(3)  2HgS0,.HgS  {v.  Jacobsen,  P.  68,  411). 
Uolybdennm  sulphates.     By  evaporating  a 

solution  of  M0O3  in  cone.  H^SOj,  Sohultz-Sel- 
laok  {B.  4,  14)  obtained  white  lustrous  crystals 
of  MoOs-SOs;  the  compound  MoOa.3SOs.  2aq,  de- 
scribed by  Anderson  (B.  J.  22, 161),coiildnot  be 
obtained  by  S-S. 

Jl'ickel  sulphates.  The  normal  salt  NiSO, 
is  formed,  as  a  clear  yellow  powder,  by  heating 
powdered  NiSOj.  aaq  {v.  infra)  to  c.  300°.  The 
salt  is  obtained  in  crystals,  regular  octahedra, 
'by  heating  NiSOi,  NiO;  or  NiOOs  with  fiv? 
or  six  times  its  weight  of  fused  (NHJjSOi, 
separating  the  yellow  crystals  of  the  double  salt 
.8NiS04.2(NHj2604  that  form,  and  heating  these 
in  presence  of  some  (NH  J^SOj  in  a  partly  closed 
crucible  out  of  contact  with  the  gases  of  the 
fiame  till  all  the  ammonium  salt  is  removed ; 
S.G.  of  crystals  3-67  at  20°  (Lepierre  a.  Lachaud, 
C.  E.  115, 115 ;  Klobb,  C.  B.  114,  886).  Tobler 
(A.  95,  193)  gives  solubilities  of  NiSQ,  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Temp. 

S. 

-Temp. 

s. 

2° 

30-4 

41° 

49-1 

16 

37-4 

50 

62-0 

20 

39-4 

53 

54-4 

23 

41-0 

60 

57-2 

31 

45-3 

70 

61-9 

The  hexahydrate  NiSOj.  6aq  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving Ni,  NiO,  or  NICO,  in  excess  of  H^SOjAq, 
evaporating,  and  crystallising.  At  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  bluish  tetra;gonal  pyramids 
separate  (Brooke  a.  Phillips,  P.  6, 193) ;  greenish 
monoclinio  crystals  separate  from  warm  solu- 
tions (Pierre,  A.  Oh.  [3]  16,  252).  The  salt  is, 
therefore,  dimorphous  (Marignac,  A.  97,  294; 
pf.  Mitseherlich,  P.  12,  144;  also  Lecoq  de 
Boisbaudran,  A.  Ch.  [4J  9, 173).  By  dissolving 
this  hydrate  in  water,  and  crystallising  at  15°- 
20°,  emerald-green  rhombic  prisms  of  the  Mptor 
hydrate  NiSO,.  7aq  are  obtained,  isomorphous 
with  MgS0,.7aq;  melts  at  98°-100°  (Tilden, 
C-  if.  45,  267).  When  this. hydrate  is  heated  to 
103°  it  loses  eHjO  and  leaves  the  monohydrate 
IStiSOj.  aq.  By  passing  NH3  into  NiSO  ,Aq,  com- 
pounds of  the  form  'SiiBOrXSB.^.y'S.fi  are  ob- 
tained [x  =  4,  5,  and  6 ;  «.  F.  Bose,  Ammon. 
KobaltverUnd.  [Heidelberg,  1871]  27 ;  also  P. 
20,  156). 

Double  salts.  (1)  With  (NHj)jSO„  K;SO„ 
and  TljSOi  to  formNiSOj.MjSO,.  6aq  (v.  F.  Eose, 
1.0. ;  Link,  GrelVs  Am.  1796  [1]  82 ;  Werther, 
J.  pr.  92,  132).  (2)  With  BeSO,,  to  form  various 
compounds  (Klatzo,    Tiber  die  Constant,   der 


■Dorpat,  1868)i  •  (8)  WHh  CuSO,„ 
CoSOj,  FeSO,,  MgSO,,  MnSO,,   and  with  some 
of  these  and  also  alkali  sulphates  («.   Pierre, ' 
A.  Oh.  [3]  16,  253 ;  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  C.  B. 
66,  497). 

Basic  salts  are  formed  by  the  gradual  re- 
action of  NiSOjAq  with  NiCOj,  and  by  adding  a 
little  NHjAq  to  boiling  NiSOjAq  (Habermaun, 
M.  5,  440). 

Palladium  sulphates.  The  normal  palladous 
salt  PdS04.2aq  is  obtained  in  brown  crystals 
by  evaporating  a  solution  of  Pd  in  H2S04Aq 
containing  HNO3.  Addition  of  a  little  KOHAq 
to  a  cone,  solution  in  water  of  the  normal  salt 
ppts.  a  basio  salt  PdSO,.7PdO.  6aq  {v.  Kane,  B.  J. 
24,  236). 

Platinum  sulphates.  By  dissolving  PtO^H, 
in  dilute  H^SO^Aq,  Berzelius  (Lehrbueh  [5th  ed.] 
3,  987)  obtained' a  dark  syrup  which  probably 
contained  platinous  sulphate  PtSO,.  Platimo 
sulphate  ^(SOJj  was  obtained  by  Berzelius 
(Z.C.,  p.  989)  by  evaporating  PtCl,  with  cono. 
H,S04  (1  part  acid  for  1  part  Pt),  as  an  almost 
black  solid.  B.  Davy  (T.  1820)  obtained  the  salt 
by  oxidising  PtSz  by  fuming  HNOj.  Prost  {Bl. 
[2]  46, 156)  obtained  a  basia  salt  by  allowing  an 
acid  solution  of  Pt(S04)2to  stand  for  some  days ; 
Prost  also  describes  several  double  salts  of 
Pt(S04)2  with  alkali  sulphates. 

Potassium  sulphates.  The  normal  salt 
K2SO4  is  found  in  the  la/oa  from  Vesuvius,  in 
small  quantities  in  sea  water,  and  in  some 
mineral  springs,  in  combination  with  MgSO,  and 
MgOlj  as  Ttamdte  (K2SO4.MgSO4.MgCl2.6aq),  in 
combination  with  MgSO,  and ..  OaS04  as  poVy- 
haUte  (K2S04.MgSOi.2CaS04. 2aq),  and  as  alum. 
KjSOj  is  prepared  by  decomposing  KCl  by  SjSO,, 
by  neutralising  H^SOjAq  by  KOH  or  K^COs,  and 
evaporating  (for  the  preparation  of  KzSO,  on  the 
large  scale  v.  Diotionaby  of  Appued  Chbmistky, 
vol.  iii.  p.  279)..  K2SO4  forms  in  white,_  hard, 
four-sided,  trimetric  prisms,  unchanged  in  air. 
S.G.  2-656  at  4°  (Playfair  a.  Joule,  C.  /.  1,  182) ; 
for  S.G.  at  various  temperatures  from  0°  to  100° 
V.  Spring,  B.  15, 1940.  Melts  above  861°  (Car, 
nelley,  Melting- a/nd  BoiUng-Point  Tables,  1,  83); 
melts  at  1073°  according  to  V.  Meyer  a.  Biddla 
(B.  26,  2443).  H.F.  [KSS,OT  =  344,600  {Th.  8, 
516);  [K2SOSAq]=-6167  (Pickering,  C.  J".  47, 
98).  Mulder  {Scheikund.  Verhandg.  1864.  49) 
gives  solubilities  in  water  as  follows : — 


Temp. 
5° 

s. 
9-1 

Temp. 
55° 

s. 
16-8 

10 

9-7 

60 

17-8 

15 

10-3 

65 

18-8 

20 

10-9 

70 

19-8 

25 

11-6 

75 

20-8 

30 

12-3 

80 

21-8 

35 

13-1 

85 

22-8 

40 

14-0 

90 

23-9 

45 

14-9 

95 

25-0 

50 

15-8 

100 

26-2 

Gerlach  (Fr 
follows  : — 

8,  827)  gi\ 

res  S.G.  of 

K.SOjAq  as 

Potge.K,SO.   aa.K.SO.Aq 
1                 1-00829 

Potge.K.SO. 
6. 

S.G.  E,SOiAq 
1-04947 

2 

1-016B5 

7 

1-05790. 

3 

1-02450 

8 

1-06644 

4 

1-03277 

9 

1-07499   ' 

5 

1-04105 

9-92  (sate 

1.)  1-08305 
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Insol.  absolate  alcohol ;  sol.  aqueous  alcohol  in 
proportion  to  amount  of  water  present  (v.  Sohiff, 
A.  118,  362).  Insol.  KOHAq  1-38  S.G.;  si.  sol. 
KOHAq  20p.o.  S.  in  saturated  NH3Aq  =  -0365 
(Giraud,  Bl.  [2]  48,  552).  S.  in  glycerin  (S.G. 
1-225)  at  ordinary  temperature  =  1-32  {Vogel, 
N.  B.  P.  16,  557).  More  sol.  in  solution  of 
CuSOi,  MgSO„  or  Na^SO,  than  in  water.  Reacts 
with  strong  acids  to  give  KHSO,  (for  thermal 
measurements  v.  Berthelot,  Essai  de  mio. 
cMmigue,  1,  389).  Dissolves  in  hot  cone. 
HNOjAq,  KHSO^  separates  on  cooling,  then 
KNOj,  and  then  a  compound  of  KjSO,  with 
HNOj ;  HjPOiAq  reacts  similarly  {v.  Jacquelain, 
Biedermann's  Techn.  Chem.  J.  4, 62).  Absorhs 
HCl  gas  when  heated,  forming  KCl  and  KHSOj 
(Thomas,  0.  /.  33,  372 ;  Hensgen,  B.  9,  1671 ; 
10,  259).  Decomposed  by  heating  with  NH4OI, 
giving  KCl  (H.  Kose,  P.  64,  568).  Heated  to 
redness  with  iron  filings  gives  KOH  mixed  with 
FejOjandTeS  (d'Heureuse,  P.  75, 255).  Beduced 
to  sulphide  (or  KSH)  by  heating  in  00 ;  to  KSH 
and  KOH  by  heating  in  H  {v.  Berthelot,  G.  B. 
110,  1106).  Sulphur  reacts  at  full  red  heat, 
giving  SO2  and  polysulphides  of  K  (Berthelot, 
G.  B.  96,  303).  SO,  is  without  action  at  a  red 
beat. 

Double  salts.  (1)  With  Al2(S04)3,  ^^(SOJa, 
and  Fe2(S0 J,  to  form  K2S04.M2(SO  J3. 24aq ;  v. 
potash  alum,,  potash  chrome-ahim  and  potash 
iron-alwn,  under  AiiUMiNinM  sulphates  (p.  568), 
Chkomium  stjlphates  (p.  570),  and  Ieon  sul- 
phates (p.  572).  (2)  With  sulphates  of  Oe  and 
Di  respectively,  to  form  3K2S04.M2(S04)3  (v. 
Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  43,  359 ;  Ozudnowitz,  J.  pr.  82, 
129 ;  Hermann,  J.  pr.  82,  385) ;  also  the  salt 
2K2S04.0e(S04)2. 2aq  (Marignao,  Ann.  M.  [5]  15, 
275).  (3)  With  sulphates  of  Cd,  Co,  Cu,  Fe,  Mg, 
Mn,  Ni,  Zn  to  form  KjSOj.MSO^.  6aq  (v.  Graham, 
P.  M.  1835.  327,  417 ;  Brunner,  P.  15,  476 ;  82, 
221 ;  Pickering,  G.  J.  49,  1 ;  Tobler,  A.  95,  193  ; 
Schiff,  A.  108,  326 ;  113,  183 ;  Gerlaoh,  Fr.  8, 
287 ;  Marignao,  Ann.  M.  [5]  9, 19 ;  Wihn,  A.  Ch. 
[4]  5,  56;  Pierre,  A.  Gh.  [3]  16,  239;  von 
Hauer,  J.  pr.  74,  431 ;  Werther,  J.  ^.  92,  132). 

(4)  K,S0j.BeS0,.2aq    (Awdejeff,  P.  56,  101). 

(5)  K,S0,.Na,S04  (Penny,  P.  M.  [4]  10,  401; 
Mitscherlich,  P.  58,  468 ;  von  Hauer,  J.  pr.  83, 
356). 

The  acid  salt  KHSO4  occurs  in  some  volcanic 
districts  as  misenite ;  it  is  formed  by  heating 
13  parts  E2SO4  with  8  parts  cone.  HjSO,,  or  by 
heating  KNO,  and  cone.  H^SO^  in  the  ratio 
KNOjiHjSOj.  Crystallises  in  white  rhombic 
forms,  S.G.  2'27B ;  also  in  monoclinic  forms,  S.G. 
2-245  (v.  WyroubofE;  abstract  in  0.  /.  50,  665). 
Melts  at  0.  200°.  Easily  sol.  water ;  Kremers 
gives  S.  33-9  at  0°,  48  at  20°,  62-9  at  40°,  114  at 
100°.  An  aqueous  solution  is  said  to  deposit,  first 
KjSO^,  then  KHSO^.KjSO^,  and  then  KHSOi; 
by  evaporating  KHSOjAq  at  a  low  temperature 
until  a  solid  mass  formed  on  removing  the  flame, 
arborescent  and  very  deliquescent  crystals 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  solid,  \vhioh  were 
2KHS04.11H20  according  to  Senderens  {Bl.  [3] 
2,  728). 

Other  acid  salts.  (1)  KHS04.K2S0,,  obtained 
by  evaporating  KHSO^Aq.  (2)  2KHS0,.KjS0„ 
crystallising  from  K^SO^  in  HjSOjAq  (Phillips, 
J.  pr.  [2]  1,  429 ;  Marignac,  Ann.  M.  [6]  9,  7). 
(3)  KHS04.HjS0,,  formed  by  heating  K,SO,wi<i}» 
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less  than'S  parts  cone.  H^SO,  (Sohultz,  P.  133, 
137). 

Bhodium  sulpbates.  The  normal  rhodic 
sulphate  Rh2(S04)a  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
RhjOj-iEaqin  H.^S04Aq,  evaporating,  and  heating 
to  400°  till  excess  of  acid  is  removed;  a  red 
powder,  decomposed  by  hot  water  to  the  yellow 
basio  salt  Ilh2(S0Js-EhA  (Leidi6,  G.  B.  107, 
234).  Claus  {BeitrSge  zur  Ghertm  der  Platin- 
metalle  [Dorpat,  1854])  obtained  the  hydrate 
^\{SOi),.  12aq,  as  a  pale-yellow  crystalline  salt, 
by  crystallising  a  solution  of  Eh^Oj-aaq  in 
HjSOjAq,  and  washing  with  alcohol.  The  double 
salt  Bh,(SO,)3.3K2S04  was  obtained  by  Claus 
{I.e.)  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  constituent 
salts  in  the  ratio  Eh2(SOj3:5KjS04.  The  double 
salt  Rh2(S04)j.Na2S04  was  obtained  by  Bunsen 
{A.  146,  265 ;  v.  also  Seubert  a.  KobbS,  B.  23, 
2556)  by  the  action  of  hot  cone.  H2SO4  on 
RhSOj-eNajSOs.  9aq  (formed  by  heating  BhCljAq 
for  some  time  with  NaHSOj). 

Bubidium  sulphates.  The  normal  salt 
EbaSOi  is  obtained  by  neutralising  H^SOjAq  by 
EbjCOa  and  evaporating ;  it  crystallises  in  trans- 
parent, hexagonal  forms,  unchanged  in  air.  S. 
42-4  at  70°.  S.G.  3-6438  at  0° ;  3-6256  at  50° ; 
3-6036  at  100°  (Spring,  B.  15,  1940).  If  excess 
of  H2S04Aq  is  usedj  the  add.  salt  EbHSOj  sepa- 
rates in  rhombic  prisms  (Kirchoff  a.  Bunsen,  P. 
115,  584). 

Double  salts.  (1)  With  LijSOj  to  form 
EbLiS04  (Wyrouboff,  Bl.  [2]  48,  134,  630). 
(2)  With  CaS04  and  PbSOj  to  form  the  compounds 
EbaS04.2MS04.  a;aq  (Ditto,  0.  B.  89,  641). 
(B)  With  Al2(S04)j  to  form  rubidium  alum 
Al2(S04)s.Eb2S04.  24aq  (Bunsen,  P.  119,  1 ; 
Godeffroy,  A.  181,  176 ;  Eedtenbacher,  J.  pr. 
95, 148). 

Butheninm  snlphate.  Normal  ruthemc  sul- 
phate Eu(S04)2  is  obtained  by  oxidising  EuSj 
(formed  by  prolonged  action  of  H,S  on  RuCljAq) 
by  cone.  HNOjAq,  and  evaporating  off  excess  of 
acid.  An  amorphous,  brownish-yellow,  very 
hygroscopic  solid.  Strongly  heated  gives  EuO, 
(Claus,  J.  pr.  42,  364). 

Silver  sulphates.  The  normal  saltks^SOt  is 
obtained  by  heating  finely  divided  Ag  with  ex- 
cess of  cone.  E2SO4,  by  neutralising  H;S04Aq  by 
AgjO  or  AgjCOj  and  evaporating,  by  evaporating 
AgNO,  with  HjSOjAq,  or  by  ppg.  AgNOjAq  by 
Na2S04Aq.  Small,  white,  lustrous,  rhombic 
crystals,  isomorphous  with  Na^SOj  (Mitscherlich, 
P.  12, 138 ;  25,  301).  S.  1-15  cold  water,  1-45 
at  100°  (Wenzel,  P.  82, 136).  S.G.  5-322  (Play- 
fair  a.  Joule,  G.  8.  Mem.  2,  401),  5-425  when 
fused  (Schroder,  P.  106,  226).  Decrepitates 
when  heated  to  300°;  melts  at  645°  (Carnelley, 
O.  J.  33,  279).  Decomposed  at  very  high  tem- 
perature, giving  Ag,  SO2,  and  O.  Eeduced  to 
Ag  by  heating  in  H,  with  C,  or  in  CO  (Stam- 
mer, J.  pr.  11,  70).  Absorbs  2NH3  (H.  Eose,  P. 
20,  153). 

Acid  salts  are  obtained  by  dissolving  Ag^SO^ 
in  different  quantities  of  H2S04Aq  and  crys- 
tallising;  Schultz  (P.  133,  137)  describes 
(1)  AgHSOj,  (2)  2Ag2S04.3Hj,S04. 2aq,  (3) 
Ag3SO4.3H2SO4.2aq.  Carey  Lea  {Am.  S.  [3]  44, 
322)  describes  a  hem^sulphate  Ag2SO4.Ag4S04.  aq, 
but  this  salt  was  not  obtained  free  from  AggP04, 

Forms  a  double  sa2i  Ag2S04.Al2(S04)3. 24aq ; 
this  salt  is  an  ahm  (v.  Church  a.  Northcotd, 
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C.  N.  9,  155).  Also  combines  with  Ag^S 
and  with  KjSO,  (Berzelius;  H.  Bose,  P.  63, 
463). 

Sodium  salphates.  The  normal  salt  NajSO, 
occurs  native  as  thenardite,  in  combination  with 
CaSOj  as  glauberite,  and  with  MgSOj  as  lOweite ; 
the  salt  also  occurs  in  sea  water  and  in  many 
mineral  springs.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  HjSO^ 
to  NaCl  in  the  ratio  NaCliHjSOj,  and  strongly 
heating  the  NaHSOj  thus  produced;  also 
by  the  reaction  between  NaOl,  SO^,  steam 
and  0  at  400°-450°;  2NaCl  +  SOj  +  0  +  HjO 
=  Na2SOj  +  2HCl  (for  the  application  of  these 
processes  on  the  large  scale  v.  Dictionabt  of 
Applied  Chemisikt,  vol.  iii.  p.  489).  NajSOj  is 
also  obtained  in  the  decomposition  of  NH^Gl, 
or  NaNOj,  by  H^SO, ;  it  is  formed  by  neutrali- 
sing HjSO^Aq  by  NaOHAq  or  NajOO,,  evapora- 
ting, and  heating  to  redness  the  crystals  of 
NajSOj.  xaq  that  separate.  Xa^SO^  is  a  white 
amorphous  powder;  S.G-.  2-597  (Playfair  a. 
Joule,  C.  S.  Mem.  2, 401) ;  2-631  (Karsten,  S.  65, 
394).  Obtained  in  rhombic  crystals,  isomorphous 
with  AgjSO,  (Mitsoherlioh,  P.  12,  138 )  25,  301), 
by  heating  to  40°  a  solution  saturated  at  83° ; 
S.G.  2-6618,  or  2-6637  crystallised  at  110°  (Niool, 
P:  M.  [5]  15,  94).  Dissolves  in  water  with  pro- 
duction of  heat ;  according  to  Berthelot  (C.  B. 
.  78,  1722)  [Na^SO*,Aq]  =  780  at  21-2°,  but  -100 
at  3°;  Pickering  (C.  J.  45,  686)  thinks  that  two 
modifications  of  Na^SO^  exist ;  the  salt  dried  at 
100°  or  150°  gave  [Na^^SOSAq]  =  57  at  20-4°,  but 
after  heating  to  temperatures  varying  from  250° 
to  the  melting-point  the  heat  of  solution  was 
[Na^'SOSAq]  =  760.  Thomsen  (Th.  3,  516)  gives 
H.]?.  [NaSS,0^]  =  328,600.  TUden  (Pr.  35,  345) 
gives  solubilities  as  follows :  5  at  0°,  78-8  at  34°, 
42-7  at  100°,  41-95  at  120°,  42  at  140°,  42-9  at 
160°,  44-25  at  180°,  46-4  at  280°.  Etard  (C.  iJ. 
113,  854)  says  that  S.  increases  from  33°  to  80°, 
remains  constant  to  230°,  and  then  decreases  to 
320°  (v.  also  Lowel,  A.  Oh.  [3]  33,  334  ;  49,  32  ; 
Gernez,  G.  B.  60,  833 ;  de  Coppet,  Bl.  [2]  17, 
146).  For  S.H.  and  expansion  of  NajSO^Aq'i;. 
Thomsen  (P.  142,  337)  and  Marignae  (^.  OA. 
[4]  22,  415).  Na^SO,  melts  at  861°  (Carnelley, 
C.  J.  33,  280) ;  at  843°  (V.  Meyer  a.  Biddle,  B. 
26, 2443).    S.G.  at  melting-point  =  2-104  (Braun, 

B.  7,  958). 

Heated  with  cHcwcoal  out  of  air  Na^SO^  is 
reduced  to  Na^S ;  Gay-Lussac  (A.  Ch.  [2]  11, 
312)  says  polysulphides  are  also  formed;  CO, 
is  evolved,  but  no  CO  (Unger,  A.  63,  240; 
Schenrer-Kestner,  A,  Oh.  [4]  1,  4l2 ;  Stromeyer, 
A.  107,  361) ;  heated  to  bright  redness  with  C  in 
a  vessel  containing  air,  Na^S  is  formed  and  CO 
evolved  (Berthelot,  0.  B.  110,  1106).  Eeduced 
to  sulphide  by  heating  to  bright  redness  in 
carbon  monoxide  (B.,  Z.c.) ;  reduction  by  hydrogen 
begins  at  o.  500°,  the  products  are  NajS,  NaSH, 
NaOH,  H.,0,  and  H^S  (B.,  l.c.).  Heated  with 
hydrogen  chloride,  NaCl  is  formed  (Bousingault, 

C.  B.  78,  598) ;  boiling  HClAq  produces  NaOl 
and  NaHSOj  (Thomas,  0.  J.  83,  873).  A  little 
NaCl  is  formed  by  heating  with  ammonium 
chloride  (Nicholson,  C.  N.  26,  47).  Boiled  with 
barium  carbonate  some  Na^COj  and  BaSO,  are 
formed ;  after  a  time  a  condition  of  equilibrium 
is  attained.  A  very  little  NaOHAq  is  produced 
by  boiling  for  some  time  with  milk  of  lime; 
nudei  increased  pressure  ^^QHA^  is  fonnej 


(».  Scheurer-Kcstner,  A.  Ch.  [4]  1,  412).  Not 
decomposed  by  heating  strongly  with  calcium 
carbonate  (S.-E.,  l.c.).  When  a  mixture  of  NajSOj 
and  alumina  is  heated  in  steam,  SO,  is  given  oS 
and  sodium  aluminate  remains ;  presence  of 
charcoal  hastens  the  reaction  (Wagner).  Ac- 
cording to  Stromeyer  {A.  107,  361)  fusion  with 
iron  produces  FcjOj,  Na,fi,  and  Na2S.2FeS.  The 
final  products  of  heating  with  silica  and  carbon 
in  a  closed  crucible  are  Na20.2Si02,  S,  CO,  and 
CO  (S.-K.,  0.  B.  114,  117). 

Hydrates  of  NajSO,.  (1)  The  hepta- 
hydrate  Na^SO^.Taq  is  obtained  by  melting 
Glauber's  salt  Na^SOt.lOaq  in  its  water  of 
crystallisation,  heating  to  boiling,  at  once  closing 
the  vessel,  and  shaking  repeatedly  as  the  liquid 
cools  till  18°  is  reached ;  Na^SO,  separates  at 
first  but  dissolves  again,  and  below  18°  Na^SO^.  7aq 
separates  (Lowel,  A.  Ch.  [3]  33,  334 ;  49,  32). 
The  following  method  gives  better  results 
(L.,  l.c.) :  22  parts  Na^SO^.lOaq  are  dissolved 
in  10  parts  water,  the  solution  is  heated  to 
boiling,  and  the  flask  is  then  closed  with  a  cork 
carrying  two  narrow  tubes  bent  at  right  angles ; 
when  the  liquid  is  cold  the  outer  end  of  one  of 
the  tubes  is  dipped  into  30  p.c.  alcohol  at'40°, 
and  the  alcohol  is  caused  to  run  into  and  fill  the 
fiask  by  sucking  at  the  outer  end  of  the  other 
tube.  As  the  alcohol  withdraws  water,  large, 
translucent,  rhombic  or  tetragonal  crystals  of 
NajS0,.7aq  gradually  separate.  The  crystals 
must  be  quickly  pressed  between  filter  paper. 
They  rapidly  absorb  water  from  the  air,  changing 
to  NajSOj.lOaq;  exposed  to  air,  even  under 
dilute  alcohol,  they  soon  change  to  the  deca- 
hydrate.  According  to  Lowel  (l.c.)  the  hepta- 
hydrate  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  between 
0°  and  26°  than  the  decahydrate.  The  tempera- 
ture of  maximum  solubiUty  is  27° ;  the  solution 
then  contains  56  p.c.  NajSO^,  which  is  the  same 
quantity  as  is  present  in  solution  of  Na^SO,.  lOaq 
saturated  at  34°-36°.  If  a  crystal  of  Na2S04.7aq 
is  added  to  the  saturated  solution  of  this  salt  at 
27°  it  does  not  dissolve,  but  crystals  of  Na^SO^ 
separate  until  a  concentration  is  reached  corre- 
sponding with  a  saturated  solution  of  Na^SO,  at 
the  temperature.  The  heptahydrate  is  able  to 
form  supersaturated  solutions,  but  less  readily 
than  the  decahydrate ;  addition  of  a  crystal  of 
NajSOj.  7aq  causes  separation  of  the  hepta- 
hydrate. These  results  were  confirmed  by 
de  Coppet  {Bl.  [2]  17,  146). 

(2)  The  decahydrate  Na^SOi.  lOaq  crystallises 
from  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  Na^SOf  cooled 
to  at  least  32° ;  a  supersaturated  solution  may  be 
cooled  in  a  closed  vessel  to  0°.  If  a  crystal  of 
Na2S04.  lOaq  is  dropped  in,  a  mass  of  crystals  of 
the  decahydrate  is  formed,  and  the  temperature 
rises  to  c.  18°.  Large,  white,  striated,  monoclinio 
prisms;  isoniorphous  with  Na^CrO^.  lOaq  and 
Na^SeOi.  lOaq.  S.G.  1-469  (Playfair  a.  Joule, 
C.  S.  Mem.  2,  401);  1-485  at  19°,  1-492  at 
20°  (Pettersson,  Vpsala,  Nova  Acta,  1874). 
[Na',S,O',10H^O]  =  347,800  {Th.  3,  516).  Melts 
at  34°  (Tilden,  0.  J.  45,  267).  Effloresces  in  air. 
When  melted  in  the  water  of  crystallisation, 
boiled,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a  closed  vessel, 
Na^SOj  separates,  but  on  shaking,  this  salt  dis- 
solves till  18°  is  reached,  after  which  crystals  of 
Na^SOj.  7aq  separate  (v.  supra).  NajSO^.  lOaq  is 
ipsol,  absjolute  ^Icoh?!;  ttlgohol  of  &,Q,  -976  S^ 
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solves  14-35  p.o.,  of  S.G.  -972  dissolves  5-6  p.c, 
and  of  S.G.  -939  dissolves  1'3  p.o.  Solubility 
in  water  increases  with  temperature  to  33°-34°, 
whereat  the  solution  contains  55  parts  NajSOj 
in  100  of  water;  a  crystal  of  Na^SOj. lOaq 
dropped  into  the  solution  dissolves,  and  Na^SO, 
separates  till  49-53  parts  NajSO,  are  in  solution 
in  100  parts  water,  which  is  the  same  quantity 
of  Na2S04  as  is  present  in  a  solution  made  by 
saturating  water  with  NajSO,  at  84°  (Lowel, 
A.  Oh.  [3]  33,  334 ;  49,  32).  As  temperature  is 
increased  above  34°  Na2S04  seems  to  be  formed, 
and  the  solubility  of  this  salt  decreases  as  tem- 
perature rises  to  the  b.p.  of  saturated  Na^SOjA^ 
There  appear  to  be  three  temperatures  of 
maximum  solubility  for  Na^SO^  and  its  hydrates: 

(1)  at  34°,  which  is  the  maximum  for  NajSO,.  lOaq, 

(2)  at  26°-27°  for  Na^SO^.  7aq,  (3)  at  17°-18°  for 
NajSO,.  The  quantity  of  salt  in  solution,  cal- 
culated as  Na^SOf,  is  about  the  same  at  these 
temperatures.  Lowel  (2.c.)  gives  the  following 
table :— 


P.O.  Ka^SO. 

Vja.  Ha,SO..  lOaq 

11-023 

25 

11-466 

26 

11-907 

27 

12-348 

28 

12-789 

29 

13-23Q 

30 

s.a. 

1-1015 

1-10S7 

1-1100 

1-1142 

1-1184 

1-1226 

Acid  salts.  (1)  NaHSOi ;  by  adding  7  parts 
HjSO^Aq  S.G.  1-85,  to  10  parts  Na^SOj,  and 
heating  gently  till  the  mass  melts  and  water- 
vapour  ceases  to  be  giveii  off.  By  dissolving  in 
water,  or  by  evaporating  Na^SOi  in  HjSOjAq 
at  50°,  crystals  of  NaHSOj.  aq  are  obtained 
(MitsoherUoh,  P.  12,  138  ;  H.  Eose,  P.  82,  545). 

(2)  Na^SO,.NaHS04(  =  Na3H(SO,)J;  by  crystal- 
Using  NajSO,  from  half  as  much  H2SO4  in  water 
as  is  required  to  formHaHS04  (M.,  l.c. ;  B.,  Z.c). 

(3)  NaHSOj-H^SOj  (NaH3(S04)j)  ;  by  crystal. 
Using  Na2S04  from  solution  in  almost  7  parts 
H2SO4  (Sohultz-SeUaok,  J.  pr.  [2]  2,  459; 
LescoBur,  O.  B.  78,  1044). 

Double  salts.  (1)  Na2S04.KjS04{Penny,P.M'. 


100  parts  water  contain,  when  solution  is  saturated, 


63-25 
62-76 
61-53 
61-31 
50-37 
49-71 
49-53 
48-78 
47-81 
46-82 
45-42 
44-35 
42-96 
42-65 


Temp. 

0" 

10 
15 
18 
20 
25- 
26 
30 
33 
34 

40-16 
45-04 
50-4 
69-79 
70-61 
84-42 
103-17 

The  following 
at  19°:— 
S.G. 
1-0040 
1-0079 
1-0118 
1-0158 
1-0198 
1-0238 
1-0278 
1-0318 
1-0358 
1-0398 
1-0439 
1-0479 
1-0520 
1-0560 
1-0601 
1-0642 
1-0683 
1-0726 
1-0766 
1-0807 
1-0849 
1-0890 
1-0931 
J-097? 


Kb,50«  Na,SO..  lOaq 

Sol.  made  witli  NaaSO, 


NajSO,  NajSO..10aq 

Sol.  made  with  Na,SOv  lOaq 


NaiSO.    Na.S0<.7aq    KaaSO..I0aq 
SoL  made  with  Na,SO..  7ag 


371-97 
361-51 
337-16 
333-06 
316-19 
305-06 
30207 
290-00 
275-34 
261-36 
242-89 
229-87 
213-98 
210-67 


5-02 
9-00 

13-20 

16-80 

19-40 

28 

30 

40 

60-76 

65 


12-16 

23-04 

35-96 

48-41 

58-35 

98-48 

109-81 

18409 

323-13 

412-22 


19-62 
30-49 
37-43 
41-63 
44-73 
62-94 
64-97 


44-84 
78-90 
105-79 
124-59 
140-01 
188-46 
202-61 


59-23 
112-73 
161-57 
200 
234-4 
365-28 
411-46 


table  gives  S.G.  of  Ka^SOjAq 


r.0.  Na,SO. 

7.0.  Na^SO..  lOaq 

1-441 

1 

1-881 

2 

1-323 

3 

1-764 

4 

2-205 

6 

2-646 

6 

3-087 

7 

3-628 

8 

3-969 

9 

4-410 

10 

4-851 

11 

5-292 

12 

6-373 

13 

6-174 

14 

6-616 

16 

7-056 

16 

7-497 

17 

7-938 

18 

8-379 

19 

8-820 

20 

9-261 

21      ; 

9-702 

82 

10-148 

23 

10-584 

9i 

[4]  10,  401;  Mitsoherlich,  P.  68,  468;  von 
Hauer,  J.  pr.  83,  356).  (2)  Na2S04.(NH4)2S04 ; 
by  the  interaction  of  (NH4)jS04  and  NaOl  with  a 
Uttle  water  (SohifE).  (3)  Various  double  salts 
with  Li^'SOj  (Eammelsberg,  P.  128,  311 ;  Wyrou- 
boff,  Bl.  [2]  9,  35.  (4)  With  sulphates  of  Od, 
Ca,  Cu,  Di,  In,  Fe,  La,  Mn,  and  Mg ;  references 
under  Cadmium  sulphates.  Calcium  sulphates, 
&c.  (5)  The  compounds  Na2S04.M2(S04)s.24aq, 
where  M  =  Al  or  Cr,  are  alums  (references  under 
Aluminium  sulphates  and  Chbomiuit  sulphates). 
Strontium  sulphates.  The  normal  salt 
SrS04  occurs  native  as  celestine.  It  is  obtained 
by  adding  H^SOjAq  or  solution  of '  an  alkaU 
sulphate  to  solution  of  a  strontium  salt ;  large 
crystals  are  formed  by  dissolving  ppd.  SrSO,  in 
cone.  H2SO4,  adding  dilute  HClAq,  heating  to 
150°,  allowing  to  cool,  again  heating  to  150° 
with  HClAq,  and  repeating  this  treatment  three 
or  four  times  (Bourgeois,  C.  B.  105, 1072).  SrS04 
is  also  obtained  crystalline  by  fusing  E^SO, 
with  excess  of  SrCl^  (Manross,  A.  82,  350).  A 
white  solid ;  S.G.  3-927  to  3-955  crystalUne  (M., 
I.e.;  Neumann,  P.  23,  1);  3-7  ppd.  (Schroder, 
P.  106,  226;  v.  also  Clarke's  Table  of  Spec. 
Gtots.  [New  Ed.]  82).  H.F.  [Sr,S,0*]  =  330,900 
{Th.  3,  516).     Almost;  insol,  water;   S.  -0146 
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ordinary  temperature,  '0104  at  100°  (Fresenius) ; 
insol.  dilute  H^SOjAq;  S.  cone.  HaSOj  at  70°  =  14 
(Garside,  C.  N.  31,  245) ;  for  S.  in  solutions  of 
NaCl,  KCl,  MgClj,  and  CaClj  v.  Virok  (C.  C. 
1862.402).  Melts  when  strongly  heated ;  is  de- 
composed to  SrO,  SOj,  and  0  at  full  white  heat 
'  (Bousingault,  J.  1867. 161).  Beduoed  by  heat- 
ing strongly  with  0,  Pe,  or  Zn  (d'Heureuse,  P. 
75,  277),  or  in  a  steam  of  H  or  moist  CO  ( Jao- 
quemin,  O.  B.  46, 11G4).  Loses  SO^  when  heated 
with  AsjOj  (Moretti,  S.  9, 169),  or  when  heated 
continuously  to  redness  in  HGI  (Bousingault, 
C.  B.  78,  593).  Decomposed  by  heating  with 
solutions  of  alkali  carbonates.  Forms  doubly 
salts,  SrSO^.MjSO,,  with  alkali  sulphates  (H. 
Bose,  P.  93,  604;  110,  296).  An  acid  salt 
SrHjj(S04)2  (  =  SrSOj-H^SOJ  is  formed  by  digest- 
ing SrSO,  in  cone.  H^SO,  with  excess  of  SrSO, 
(Sehultz,  P.  113, 147). 

Thallium  sulphates.  The  normal  thallous 
salt  TljS04  is  obtained  by  dissolving  Tl  in  hot 
HjSO,,  or  by  neutralising  HjSOjAq  by  TIOH  or 
TljCOj,  and  evaporating  (Crookes,  C.  N.  24,  38). 
Forms  white  rhombic  prisms,  isomorphous  with 
KjSOi  (von  Lang,  P.  M.  [4]  25,  348) ;  S.G.  6-77 
(Lamy,  Bl.  [2]  11,  210 ;  v.  also  Clarke's  Table 
of  Spec.  Gravs.  [new  ed.].79).  H.F.  [TF,S,0*]  = 
221,000  (Th.  3,  516}.  S.  4-74  at  15°,  18-5  at 
100°  (Lamy,  Ix.).  Not  decomposed  by  heating 
to  full  redness  in  absence  of  air ;  heated  more 
strongly  in  air  gives  TLjOs,  SOj,  and  0  (Oarstan- 
jen,  J.  1867.  279).  Beduced  to  TljS  by  heating 
with  KCN.  The  acid  thallous  salt  TlHSOj.  3aq 
separates  from  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt  in 
HjSOjAq  after  some  months.  When  strongly 
heated  yields  Tl^SO,  and  H^SO,  (Carstanjen, 
I.C.).  Double  salts,  TL^SOj.MSOj.  6aq,  are  formed 
when  M  =  Cu,  Fe,  Mg,  Ni,  or  Zu  (Wilhn,  A.  Ch. 
[4]  9,  5  ;  Werther,  Bl.  [2]  2,  272).  The  salt 
Tl2S04.Al2(S04)s.  24aq  is  an  alum  {v.  Lamy, 
Bl.  [2]  11,  210).  Normal  thallic  sulphate 
Tl,(S04)j.  7aq  is  obtained  as  thin,  white  leaflets 
by  dissolving  TI2O3.H2O  in  fairly  cone.  H^SO^Aq 
and  evaporating.  Loses  6aq  when  heated  to 
200°,  at  higher  temperatures  SOj  and  0  are.given 
off  and  TljSO,  remains  (Strecker,  A.  135,  207 ; 
Crookes,  O.  N.  8,  243).  The  double  salts 
TL,(S04)3.MjSO,  [=T1M(S0,)J,  where  M  =  K  or 
Na,  are  described  by  Strecker  (Z.c). 

Thorium  sulphates.  The  hydrated  normal 
sulphate  Th(S04)2.  a;aq  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
ThOj  in  slight  excess  of  HjSOiAq,  and  crystal- 
lising at  10°-15°.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  hydrated  salt  to  c.  400° 
{v.  Chydenius,  P.  119,  43  ;Delafontaine,.4. 131, 
100 ;  Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  21,  115 ;  Demar<fay,  C.  B. 
96, 1860).  For  a  ftdl  discussion  of  the  conditions 
of  formation,  relations,  and  solubilities  of  the 
various  hydrates  of  Th(SOi)j  v.  Boozeboom 
(Z.p.C. 5;  198).  Th(SOi)jhas S.G.4-053 at 22-8° 
(Clarke,  Am.  2,  175);  4-2252  at  17°  (Kriiss  a. 
Nilson,  B.  20, 1675).  The  S.G.  of  ThfSO,)^.  9aq  is 
2-767  according  to  Topsoe  (Bl.  [2]  21, 120).  The 
hydrate  Th(S04)2. 9aq  is  isomorphous  (mono- 
clinic)  with  U(S04)2. 9aq  (Eammelsberg,  B.  B. 
1886.  603).  Double  salts  Th(S0J.,.MjS04.  aaq 
are  known,  where  M  =  an  alkali  metal  (Cleve,  I.e. ; 
Chydenius,  Z.C.). 

Tin  sulphates.  The  normal  stannous  salt 
BnSOj  is  obtained,  in  very  small  white  crystals, 
by  dissolving  Su  in  warm  {»irly  cone.  H^SO^A^, 


taking  care  that  Sn  is  in  excess,  dissolving  the 
white  solid  so  formed  in  water,  and  allowing  to 
crystallise  out  of  contact  with  air  (Marignac, 
Ann.  M.  [5]  15,  221).  SnSO,  is  very  sol.  water ; 
the  solution  soon  deposits  basic  salts.  THe  nor- 
mal stannic  salt  Sn(S04)2. 2aq  was  obtained  by 
Ditte  (O.  B.  104,  178)  by  dissolving  SnO^.  icaq 
(ppd.  from  SnCljAq  by  alkali)  in  dilute  H2S04Aq 
and  evaporating  {v.  also  Kraskowitz,  P.  35,  518). 
It  forms  white  rhombic  leaflets ;  very  sol.  water ; 
decomposed  by  much  water  with  separation  of 
SnOj.  A  basic  salt  SnO(SOj).  aq  is  said  to  be 
formed  (Ditte,  l.c.)  by  dissolving  the  normal  salt 
jn  HjSOjAq,  warming,  adding  excess  of  Sn,  and 
then  ether. 

Titanium  sulphates.  Normal  titanous  sul- 
phate Ti2(S04)3.  8aq  is  obtained,  as  violet  crys- 
tals, by  evaporating  a  solution  of  Ti  in  H2S04Aq ; 
sol.  water,  solution  gives  a  black  pp.  when 
warmed  (Glatzel,  B.  9,  1833 ;  Ebelmen,  J.  pr, 
42,  76).  Normal  titanic  sulphate  Ti(S04)2. 3aq 
was  obtained  by  Glatzel  (2.c.)  by  oxidising  the 
titanous  salt  by  HNO3,  adding  a  drop  or  two 
HjSOjAq,  and  evaporating ;  a  white,  translucent 
mass.  A  double  salt  Ti(S04)2.K;S04.3aq  was 
obtained  by  Warren  (P.  102,  449),  by  fusing 
TiOj  with  KHSO,,  treating  with  cone.  H^SOj, 
evaporating,  and  washing  the  residue  with  cold 
water  (v.  also  Glatzel,  Z.c).  By  dissolving  TiOj 
in  hot  HjSOjAq,  evaporating,  drying  the  residue 
on  a  porous  tile  at  180°,  and  then  heating  to  c. 
350°,  Merz  (J.  pr.  99,  157)  obtained  the  aeid 
salt  TiO.S04  as  a  hard  white  solid. 

Uranium  sulphates.  Normal  wrardc  sul- 
phate 17(804)2. 9aq  is  obtained,  as  greeii  mono- 
clinic  crystals  isomorphous  with  Tb(S04)2.9aq 
(Eammelsberg,  B.  B.  1886.  603),  by  evaporating 
a  solution  of  UO2  in  excess  of  HjSOfAq  (B.i  Z.c; 
Ebelmen,  J.pr.  27,  385).  Unchanged  in  air; 
slowly  loses  water  of  crystallisation  when  heated; 
at  higher  temperatures  gives  yellow  (UOJSOj, 
and  when  strongly  heated  leaves  UjOg.  Heated 
in  H  gives  UOj.  Easily  sol.  dilute  H^SOjAq  or 
HClAq.  Decomposed  by  water,  giving  basic 
salts  (u.B.,  Z.c;  Athanasesco,  C.  B.  103,  271). 
Forms  double  salts  with  alkali  sulphates  (B.,  l.c.). 
The  ■wramyl  salt  (U02)S04.  xaq  is  obtained,  in 
citron-yellow  crystals,  by  dissolving  UsO,  in 
HjSOjAq  with  a  little  HNO, ;  or  by  decomposing 
U02(NOj)2  by  cone.  H2SO4,  evaporating  nearly 
to  uryness,  dissolving  in  water,  evaporating  to 
a  syrup,  and  allowing  to  crystallise  slowly  (Ebel- 
men, A.  56,  230).  By  evaporating  a  solution  of 
the  hydrated  salt  in  cone.  HjSO,,  Schultz-Sel- 
lack  obtained  the  anhydrous  salt  (UO-JSO,  (B. 
4, 13).  Forms  double  salts  with  alkali  sulphates 
(U02)S04.M2S04.2aq  (Eammelsberg,  J3.  5, 1005). 

Vanadium  sulphates.  Vanadyl  sulphate 
(yO)S04.iEaq  is  obtained  by  heating  a  solution 
of  V2O4  in  cone.  H^SO,.  Gerlach  {B.  11,  98) 
prepared  several  compounds  of  V2O5  and  SO3  by 
dissolving  V2O5  in  HjSO,.  For  more  details  and 
descriptions  of  various  salts  v.  Yanadium  ieibox- 
mE  and  pentoxide  {vnfra). 

Zinc  sulphates.  The  normal  salt  ZnSOj 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  Zn,  ZnO,  or  ZnCO,  in  ' 
dilute  H2S04Aq,  evaporating,  drying  -the  crys- 
tals of  ZnS04. 7aq,  and  gradually  heating  to  c. 
260°  till  water  ceases  to  be  given  o£E ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  drive  off  every_traoe  of  water  without 
decomposing  sosie  of  Hke  ^nS0«  and  forming 
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iasjo  snlphates.  Eobb  (C.  JB.  114,  836)  ob- 
tained ZnSO,  in  crystals  by  heating  ZnSO^.  7aq 
mixed  with  excess  of  (NHJjSO^  in  a  partly- 
closed  crucible,  protected  from  th'e  gases  of  the 
flame,  till  all  (NHj)2S04  was  volatilised.  A  white 
soUd ;  S.G.  ,3-435  at  16°  (Pape,  P.  120,  367) ; 
3-6235  at  15°  (Thorpe  a.  Watts,  0.  J.  37,  108). 
HJ.  [Zn,S,O*]  =  230,100{a'fc.  3,  516).  Decom- 
posed to  ZnO,  SO2,  and  O  at  c.  400°  (Bailey, 
C.  J.  51,  681).  Heated  with  charcoal,  SO,  and 
COj  are  evolved  and  ZnO  remains ;  if  the  tem- 
perature is  rapidly  raised  to  a  white  heat,  SOj  and 
CO  are  given  off  and  ZnS  is  formed.  Heating 
in  H  produces  an  oxysulphide  of  Zn.  For  solu- 
bility in  water  v.  imfra.  [ZnSO„Aq]  =  9,-950  (Th. 
3,  516).  For  compounds  of  ZnSOi  with  NH,  v. 
Schindler  {Mag.  Pharm.  31, 167  ;  36,  43),  Kane 
{A.  Ch.  [2]  72, 290),  Miiller  {Z.  [2]  S,  250 ;  6,  96). 
Hydrated  zinc  suVphate.  Several  hydrates  are 
known.  The  heptahydrate  ZnSO^.  7aq  crystal- 
lises, at  ordinary  temperatures,  in  white,  right 
rhombic,  prisms,  isomorphous  with  MgSO^,  7aq. 
S.G.  1-964  (Thorpe  a.  Watts,  0.  J.  37,  110). 
H.F.  [Zn,S,0',7H-0]  =  252,700  {Th.  3,  516). 
Melts  at  50°  (Tilden,  0.  J.  45,  267).  At  100° 
loses  6HA  Poggiale  {A.  Ch.  [3]  8,  467)  gives 
solubility  in  water  as  follows : — 


Temp. 

ZnSO..  7aq 

ZnSO. 

0° 

115-22 

4302 

10 

138-21 

48-36 

20 

161-49 

53-13 

30 

190-90 

68-40 

40 

224-05 

63-52 

50 

263-84 

68-75 

60 

313-48 

74-20 

70 

369-36 

79-25 

80 

442-62 

84-60 

90 

532-02 

89-78 

100 

653-59 

95-03 

Gerlach  (JV.  8,   260)  and   Schiff  {A.  110,  72) 
give  the  following  data  for  ZnSO^Aq : — 


S.&. 


Gerlach,  at  16° 

Sohifl,  at  20-5° 

Potge.  ZnSO^  7aq 

1-0288 

1-0289 

5 

1-0593 

1-0588 

10 

1-0905 

1-0899 

15 

1-1236 

1-1222 

20 

1-1574 

1-1560 

25 

11933 

1-1914 

30 

1-2315 

1-2285 

35 

1-2709 

1-2674 

40 

1-3100 

1-3083 

45 

1-3532 

1-3511 

60 

1-3986 

1-3964 

55 

1-4451 

1-4439 

60 

Almost  insol.  absolute  alcohol;  100  parts  of  a 
saturated  solution  in  alcohol  of  40  p.c.  contain 
3-48  parts  ZnSO^.  7aq  (Schiff,  J.  1861. 87). 

Hexahydrate,  ZuSO^.  6aq  ;  obtained  by 
crystallising  ZnSOTAq  at  40° ;  S.G.  2-07  (T.  a. 
W.,  l.c. ;  V.  also  Marignao,  J.  1855. 389).  Penta- 
hydrate,  ZnS04.5aq;  obtained  by  boiling  the 
finely-powdered  heptahydrate  with  alcohol  of 
S.G.  -825  ;  S.G.  2-206  (T.  a.  W.,  l.c. ;  v.  also 
Kiihn,  J.  1830.  300 ;  Schindler,  Mag.  Pharm. 
3l,  167 ;  36,  43 ;  Pierre,  A.  Ch.  [3]  16,  242). 
Dihydrate,  ZnS04.2aq;  formed  by  pourmgjjold 
floturated  ZnSO/.q  into  cone.  HjSO,,  and  wash- 


ing the  pp.  with  absolute  alcohol ;  S.G.  2-953 
(T.  a.  W.,  2.C.).  Monohy&rate,  ZnSO,.  aq ;  ob- 
tained by  heatmg  ZnSO,.  7aq  to  100°-110°  till  it 
ceases  to  lose  weight ;  S.G.  3-28  (T.  a.  W.,  l.c. ; 
V.  also  Graham,  P.  M.  [3]  6,  327, 417). 

An  acid  salt  ZnSO^.HjSO,.  8aq  is  described 
by  von  Kobell  {J.  pr.  28,  492).  Several  basic 
salts  are  formed  by  boiling  solutions  of 
ZnSO,.  7aq  with  ZnO  or  ZnOaH,  {v.  Schindler, 
I.C.;  Kuhn,  i.c.;  Kane,  A.  Ch.  [2]  72,  290; 
Beindel,  Z.  [2]  5,  508  ;  Habermann,  M.  5,  432 ; 
Athanasesoo,  G.  B.  103,  271). 

Double  salts  are  numerous :  (1)  With  alkali 
sulphates,  ZnSO^.MjSO,.  a:aq  {v.  Pierre,  Ph.  O. 
1846.  410 ;  Tobler,  A.  95,  193 ;  Graham,  P.  M. 
[3]  6,  327,  417  ;  Karsten,  B.  B.  1841).  (2)  With 
CoSOj,  FeSOj,  MgSO„  NiSO„  &a.,  to  form 
ZnS0,.MS04.a;aq  («.  Eammelsberg,  P.  91,321; 
Pierre,  l.c. ;  Etard,  0.  R.  86, 1399  ;  87,  602). 

Zircouium  snlphates.  The  normal  salt 
Zr(S04)2  is  obtained  by  dissolving  ZrO^  in 
slightly  diluted  H^SO,,  evaporating,  and  driving 
off  excess  of  acid  at  a  temperature  below  red 
heat.  Zr(S0,)2  is  decomposed  by  heating  to 
redness,  giving  ZrO,.  By  concentrating  a  solu- 
tion of  Zr(S0j)2  containing  some  free  H^SO,, 
Paykull  {B.  6,  1467)  obtained  crystals  of  the 
tetrahydrate  Zr(S0Jj.4aq  (confirmed  by WeibuU, 
B.  20,  1394). 

Basic  salts  are  obtained  by  digesting  a 
solution  of  a  salt  of  Zr  with  saturated  K^SO^Aq 
{v.  Berzelius,  P.  4,  117  ;  Warren,  J.pr.  75, 361). 

Double  salts  with  KjSO,  are  formed  by 
fusing  KHSO,  and  ZrO^  (B.,  l.c. ;  W.,  Z.c). 

DITHIOPEESULPHATES.  Under  the  name 
of  sodium  dithiopersulphate,  Villiers  (0.  B.  106, 
851, 1354)  described  a  salt  NajS,Og.  5aq.  This 
salt  was  said  to  be  obtained  by  adding  to  sodium 
thiosulphate  insufficient  water  to  dissolve  all  the 
salt,  saturating  with  SO2,  adding  a  little  more 
water,  again  saturating  with  SO^,  keeping  the 
yellow  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for 
two  or  three  days,  passing  in  SO,  as  long  as  it 
was  absorbed,  and,  after  standing  a  day  or  two, 
evaporating  in  vacuo  over  H2SO4.  A  mixture  of 
Ka^S^Og  and  Na^SjO,  was  thus  obtained ;  on  ex- 
posure to  air  the  crystals  of  NajS^Og  effloresced, 
and  the  Na^SjOg  was  then  picked  out.  The  salt 
Na2S40s  was  described  as  white,  lustrous,  rhombic 
prisms ;  unchanged  in  air ;  melting  at  c.  125°, 
and  giving  oft  SOj  at  c.  140°,  leaving  Na^SO, 
mixed  with  S.  In  a  later  paper  {C.  B.  108, 402) 
Y.  announced  that  the  salt  supposed  by  him  to 
be  Na2S408  was  only  hydrated  sodium  tetra- 
thionate  Na2S40s.H.,0. 

NITEOSOSULPHATBS.  In  1800  Davy  (iJe- 
searches,  chiefly  concerning  Nitrous  Oxyde)  no- 
ticed that  NO  was  absorbed  by  a  mixture  of 
NajSOjAq  and  NaOHAq,  a  compound  being 
formed  which,  on  addition  of  an  acid,  gave  off 
N2O  while  Na^SO,  remained  in  solution ;  he 
supposed  that  the  NO  was  reduced  to  N^O,  the 
Na2S03  being  oxidised  to  Na-^SOj,  and  that  the 
N2O  combined  with  the  NaOH.  Pelouze  (A.  Ch. 
[2]  60, 151)  found  that  a  salt  containing  N,  S, 
and  0  was  formed  in  the  reaction  examined  by 
Davy;  to  this  salt  he  gave  the  composition 
Na2S03(NO)2. 

A  mixture  of  1  vol.  SOj  and  2  vols.  NO  is 
gradually  absorbed  by  cone.  KOHAqor  NaOHAq, 
forining  K2(N0)jS0,  or  Nai(NO)jSO,  ' 
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Ammomum  nitrososidphate  (NH<)j(NO)jSO., 
is  best  prepared  by  passing  NO  for  some  hours 
into  cold  cone.  (NH,)2S03A.q  mixed  with  5  to  6 
times  its  volume  of  NHjAq.  White  crystals  of 
the  salt  gradually  form ;  they  are  washed  with 
ice-cold  NH^q,  dried  in  vacuo,  and  kept  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle  (Felouze,  Iji.).  Potassium 
niirososulphate  and  sodmm  nitrososul^hate, 
M2(NO)2S03,  are  prepared  similarly  to  the  am- 
ihonium  salt.  Barium  and  lead  nitrososul- 
fhaUs  are  obtained  by  ppg.  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  E  salt  by  cone.  BaOAq  and  solution  of  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  respectively  (Divers  a.  Haga, 
0.  J.  47, 364).  The  nitrososulphates  readily  de- 
compose; they  are  stable  in  solution  only  in 
presence  of  ezcess  of  alkali.  Heated  moist  they 
give  off  N^O,  leaving  pure  sulphate ;  heated  dry 
they  give  NO  and  sulphite  (v.  D.  a.  H.,  0.  J.  47, 
203).  With  acids,  and  also  with  most  metallic 
salts  in  solution,  also  in  contact  with  spongy  Ft, 
charcoal,  AgjO,  MnOj,  &a.,  they  give  K^O  and 
sulphates.  Solution  of  an  alkali  nitrososulphate 
has  no  reaction  with  EMn04Aq  (D.  a.  H.,  2.c.  p. 
205).  An  alkaline  solution  of  the  E  or  Na  salt 
is  slowly  reduced  by  Ka  amalgam,  giving 
EjSOjAq  and  K^N^OjAq,  or  the  corresponding 
Na  salts  (D.  a.  E.,  Z.c.  p.  203). 

PEESTJLPHATBS.  Persulphurio  anhy- 
dride SjO,  is  formed  at  the  anode  during  the 
electrolysis  of-  fairly  cone.  HjSOjAq  (v.  Sulphu- 
ric peroxide,  under  Sclphdb  oxides,  p.  616). 
The  acid  corresponding  with  this  oxide  would 
be  KjS^Og  or  HSO, ;  this  acid  has  not  been  iso- 
lated, but  some  of  its  salts  have  been  prepared 
by  MarshaU  (C.  J.  59,  771  [1891]). 

Potassium  persulphate  'K^.fl,is  obtained  by 
passing  a  current  of  3  to  3^  amperes,  for  some 
days,  through  saturated  KFTSO^Aq  contained  in 
a  Ft  dish,  wherein  is  suspended  a  porous  cell 
containing  dilute  H2S04Aq ;  the  Ft  dish  stands 
in  a  vessel  of  copper,  through  which  runs  a 
stream  of  cold  water,  and  which  is  connected 
with  the  battery  so  that  the  Ft  dish  becomes  the 
anode ;  the  cathode  consists  of  a  stout  wire  of  Ft 
dipping  into  the  dilute  H^SOjAq  in  the  porous 
cell  (for  description,  and  diagram,  of  the  appa- 
ratus V.  Marshall,  C.  J.  59,  765-6).  The  granu- 
lar salt  that  slowly  separates  during  electrolysis 
is  collected  by  filtering  through  Ft  foil,  dried  on 
a  porous  plate,  treated  with  hot  water  so  as  to 
obtain  a  nearly  saturated  solution,  which  is  at 
once  rapidly  cooled  (the  mother-liquor  yields 
more  K^S^Og  when  again  electrolysed).  E^SjO, 
forms  small,  white,  prismatic  crystals ;  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  of  a  solution,  large,  flat 
tables  are  obtained,  probably  asymmetric. 
Slightly  sol.  cold  water  ;  S.  at  0°  =  1*77  ;  insol. 
absolute  alcohol,  hot  or  cold.  Measurements  of 
the  electrical  conductivities  of  solutions  of  the 
salt  indicated  the  formula  ESO4,  and  not  E^S^O, ; 
but  Bredig  {Z.  P.  C.  12,  238)  showed  that 
Marshall's  results  were  based  on  data,  given  by 
Ostwald,  which  were  not  quite  accurate  (the  data 
were  afterwards  corrected  in  Ostwald's  Lehr- 
,  buch  [2nd  ed.]  2,  730).  Bredig's  nieasurements 
established  the  formula  EjS^O, ;  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  Lowenberg's  determinations  of  the 
freezing-points  and  conductivities  of  solutions  of 
the  salt  {Chem.  Zeitung,  1892.  838).  E^SjOsAq 
very  slowly  decomposes  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, giving  EHS0^4  and  0 ;  in  contact  with 


zinc,  decomposition  is  still  very  Blow;'witi^  A 
Gu-Zn  couple  the  rate  of  change  is  hastened ; 
heating  also  hastens  the  reaction.  After  keeping 
for  some  time  in  a  closed  bottle  a  peculiar  smell 
is  noticed  on  opening  the  bottle,  perhaps  due  to 
B^SjOg  or  S2O, ;  ozone  is  sometimes  also  given 
off.  Heat  decomposes  K^S.^, ;  E^SOf  remains 
and  SO,  and  0  are  given  off ;  decomposition  is 
marked  at  a  little  above  100°,  but  is  not  complete 
at  250°.  When  gently  warmed  with  cone.  HN0;,Aq 
or  HjSO,,  much  ozone  is  given  off ;  01  is  evolved 
when  cone.  HGlAq  is  used.  E^S^O^Aq  does  not 
yield  pps.  of  persulphates  with  solutions  of  me- 
tallic salts ;  when  pps.  are  formed  they  are  due 
to  reactions  with  E^SO^Aq  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  EjSjOgAq.  Solution  of  a  salt  of 
Ba  slowly  throws  down  BaS04 ;  the  reaction  is 
very  slow,  even  when  the  solution  is  boiled. 
Solution  of  a  salt  of  Fb  also  slowly  forms  FbSO, 
when  heated  with  E^SjOjAq ;  if  alkali  is  added, 
FbOj  is  ppd.  AgNO^Aq  produces  no  pp.  at  once, 
but  after  a  time  black  AgO,  the  solution  be- 
coming acid ;  several  other  metallic  salts  in 
presence  of  alkali  yield  pps.  of  peroxides  with 
E2S209Aq,  e.g.  salts  of  Go,  Gu,  Mn,  and  Ni.  EIAq 
is  slowly  decomposed  by  EjSjOgAq,  with  separa- 
tion of  I ;  litmus  and  turmeric  solutions  are 
gradually  bleac&ed;  paper  and  cloth  become 
rotten  when  dipped  in  E^S^OgAq.  EjFeGyjAq  is 
oxidised  to  E^FeOygAq,  and  alcohol  yields  alde- 
hyde, by  warming  with  E^SjOgAq. 

Ammonium  persulphate  (NHjjjSjOg.  Fre- 
pared,  similarly  to  EjSjOg,  by  electrolysing  dilute 
HjSO^Aq  (0.  1  to  6  by  volume)  with  (NH4)jS04 ; 
the  salt  is  purified  by  cooling  by  ice  a  solution 
saturated  at  a  little  above  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. Crystallises  in  transparent  lozenge- 
shaped,  apparently  mono-symmetric  tables.  Very 
sol.  water;  S.  at  0^  =  58-2.  Beacts  similarly  to 
EjSjOg  (c/.  Elbs,  J.pr.  [2]  48, 185). 

Barvam persulphate  Ba2(S04)4. 8aq.  Prepared 
by  rubbing  in  a  mortar  saturated  (NH4)2S20gAq 
with  excess  of  pure  BaOjH,— Ba2(S04),  goes  into 
solution,  and  BaSO,  also  forms — passing  a  rapid 
stream  of  air  tiU  most  of  the  NH,  set  free  in  the 
reaction  is  removed,  placing  m  vactu>  over 
H2SO4  tiU  no  free  NH,  remains,  passing  in  CO, 
to  remove  excess  of  BaO^Hj,  keeping  in  vaeuo 
for  a  short  time  (to  decompose  Ba  bicarbonate 
to  BaCOg),  filtering  from  BaSO;  and  BaSO„ 
evaporating  m  vaciu)  till  crystallisation  begins 
(with  addition  from  time  to  time  of  a  little 
BaOAq  to  neutralise  H^S^O,  that  is  set  free  during 
evaporation),  dissolving  the  crystals  that  first 
separate  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  filtering, 
cooling  by  ice,  and  drying  the  small  prismatio 
crystals  that  form  on  a  porous  plate.  The 
crystals  of  Ba2(S04)4. 8aq  gradually  become  milky 
from  formation  of  BaSOf,  the  change  soon 
spreads,  and  the  crystals  crumble  to  a  moist, 
powdery  mass  of  BaS04.  Ba2(S04)4. 8aq  is  very 
sol.  cold  water;  S.  at  0°  =  52-2.  Sol.  absolute 
alcohol ;  on  standing  white  crystals  are  deposited, 
probably  Ba,2(S04)4. 2aq. 

Lead  persulphate  Pbj(S04)4.  aaq ;  «  =  4  or  6, 
probably  6.  Obtained  by  adding  a  slight  excess 
of  H^SO,Aq  to  cone.  Ba2(S04)4Aq,  neutralising 
with  FbCOg,  filtering  after  some  time,  evaporating 
m  vacm  over  H2SO4  (removing  FbS04  from  time 
to  time  by  filtration)  till  a  solid  mass  is  obtained, 
which  is  at  once  dried  between  filter  paper  and 
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placed  tn  iiaetUi.  Pb/SdJ,  was  iiot  obtained 
quite  free  from  PbSO,;  it  decomposes  very 
readily,  giving  off  pungent  fumes,  that  separate 
I  from  EIA.q  on  paper. 

Zinc  persulphate  was  obtained,  but  not  pure, 
by  adding  ZnSOjAq  to  Ba2(S0JjAqin  the  proper 
proportions,  filtering,  and  evaporating  in  vactio 
over  HjSOi.  The  copper  salt  was  also  obtained, 
but  not  free  from  CuSOj.  For  thermal  data  oon-. 
oerning  the  formation  and  solution  of  the  per- 
sulphates  of  NH„  Ba,  K,  and  Ka  «.  Berthelot 
(0.  B.  114,  875 ;  abstract  in  O.  J.  62,  931). 

PYEOSULPHATES.  {DisulphaUs.  Anhy- 
drosulphates.)  SaJts  of  the  acid  B^Sfi,  (v.  Pyro- 
sulphuric  acid,  under  Sblphukio  acid,  p.  620). 
These  salts  bear  to  the  sulphates  a  relation 
similar  to  that  of  the  dichromates  to  the  chro- 
mates.  The  sulphates  may  be  written  SOo(OM)j, 
?nd  the  pyrosulphates  0M.S0j.0.S02.0M'.  The 
sulphates  and  pyrosulphates  may  also  be  regarded 
as  compounds  of  the  acidic  radicle  SO3  with 
basic  radicles  MO ;  thus  sulphates  MO.SO,, 
pyrosulphates  MO.2SO3.  Inasmuch  as  H^SjO, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  partial  anhydride  of 
HjS04(2H2SO,-Hj,0  =  H2SjO,),  the  acid  H^SjO, 
is  sometimes  called  anhydrosulphuric  (cf.  Acids, 
vol.  i.  p.  50). 

Potassium  pyrosulphate  KjSjO,  is  formed 
by  heating  KjSOj  with  halt  its  weight  of  HjSOj 
tUl  acid  ceases  to  come  off  at  an  incipient  red 
beat.   Prismatic  needles;  S.G-. 2-277  (Jacquelain, 

A.  Ch.  [2]  70,  311).  Melts  at  300°,  according  to 
Schultz-Sellack(£.4,109).  Cannot  be  crystallised 
from  water.  Solution  in  fuming  H^SO,  gives 
crystals  of  the  acid  salt  KHS^Q,,  melting  at 
168°  (S.-S.,  I.C.).  Heated  with  alcoholic  solution 
of  KSH  gives  K^SO^,  KjSA.  a"d  HjS;  boiled 
with  C^HjOKa  in  alcohol  gives  KNaSOj  and 
KEtSOj  (Drechsel,  J.  pr.  [2]  5, 367).  The  pyro- 
sulphates of  NH4,  £a,  Ag,  and  Ka  are  prepared 
simUarly  to  KjSA  {v.  Sohulze,  B.  17,  2707 ;  J., 
U. ;  S.-S.,  I.C.).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

STJLPHAZIDES  X.NH.NH.SOj.Y. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic 
SOj  upon  diazo-  compounds. — 2.  By  the  action 
of  hydrazines  upon  sulphonio  chlorides.  Y.SO^Ol. 
3.  By  the  action  of  hydrazine  hydrochlorides 
upon  sulphinio  acids  Y.SOjH. — i.  By  reduction 
of  the  compounds  X.N2.SO2.Y. 

Beaction. — By  heating  with  aqueous  alkalis 
{e.g.  baryta-water)  they  are  decomposed  into  a 
Bolphinic  acid,  a  hydrocarbon,  and  nitrogen: 
X.N^a,.SOj.Y  =  XH  +  Y.SOjH  +  N,. 

Beferences :  Koenigs,  B.  10, 1531 ;  Wiesinger, 

B.  10, 1715  ;  Fischer,  A.  190,  182 ;  Escales,  B. 
18,  893 ;  Limpricht,  B.  20, 1238. 

SniiFHAZOTISED  ACIDS    v.  Sulfhub  ozy- 

AOmS,  NXTKOGEN  DEBrVAIIVBS   OT  (p.  619).  ' 

SULPHIDES.  Binary  compounds  of  sulphur. 
The  name  is  generally  applied  only  to_  binary 
compounds  of  S  with  elements  less  negative  than 
itself — that  is,  to  compounds  with  elements  other 
than  Br,  CI,  F,  I,  or  O ;  thus  SOj  and  SO,  are  called 
oxides  of  sulphur  rather  than  sulphides  of  oxy- 
gen. Compounds  of  S  with  organic  radicles, 
which  compounds  react  similarly  to  sulphides  of 
metals,  must  be  regarded  as  binary  compounds 
if  the  definition  of  the  term  sulphide  is  to  be 
made  as  wide  as  possible.  In  the  present  article, 
however,  only  binary  compounds  of  S  with  less 
amative  elements  are  included.    Sulphides  of 


aU  the  metals,  and  also  of  the  non-metals  H,  B, 
C,  N,  Si,  P,  Se,  and  Te,  are  known. 

Many  sulphides  of  metals  occur  native.  Sul- 
phides are  frequently  prepared  by  the  direct 
union  of  the  elements;  sometimes  by  heating 
metallic  oxides  with  excess  of  S,  e.g.  AsjSj — in 
many  cases  a  mixture  of  sulphide  and  oxide  is 
formed  in  this  way ;  addition  of  alkali  carbonate 
to  the  mixture  of  metallic  oxide  and  S  some- 
times brings  about  formation  of  sulphides,  e.j. 
formation  of  sulphides  of  Or  and  U ;  polysul- 
phides  mixed  with  sulphates  are  produced  by 
heating  the  hydroxides  or  carbonates  of  alkali 
mfetals  with  S.  Most  heavy  metals  give  sulphides 
when  their  oxides  are  heated  in  HjS  gas,  also 
when  H^S  is  passed  Into  solutions  of  their  salts. 
Heiating  metals  in  HjS  gas  often  produces  sul- 
phides. Sulphides  are  also  formed  by  heating 
one  metal  with  the  sulphide  of  another,  more 
negative,  metal.  Beduction  of  sulphates,  generally 
by  heating  in  H  or  with  C,  frequently  yields  sul- 
phides. Some  metallic  oxides  yield  sulphides 
when  strongly  heated  in  vapour  of  OS,.  Sul- 
phides of  many  heavy  metals  are  formed  by  im- 
mersing the  metals  in  (NH4)2SAq  containing 
excess  of  S  (v.  Priwoznik,  A.  164,  46).  Many 
metallic  oxides  yield  sulphides  by  heating  with 
dry  NajSjOj  (v.  Landauer,  Fr.  1872.  427). 

The  sulphides  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth 
metals  are  soluble  in  water ;  other  sulphides  are 
insoluble,  or  only  very  slightly  soluble,  in  water. 

Very  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  several 
metallic  sulphides,  in  the  colloidal  form,  were 
obtained  by  Winssinger  {Bl.  [2]  49,  452)  by  the 
following  methods:  (1)  ppg.  the  sulphide  by 
H^S  from  an  extremely  dilute  solution,  and  dia- 
lysing  ;  (2)  washing  the  ppd.  sulphide  for  a  long 
time  with  cold  water,  or  with  dilute  H^SAq  ;  (3) 
forming  the  sulphide  in  a  solution  free  from  all 
substances  capable  of  causing  coagulation.  In 
these  ways  W.  obtained  colloidal  soluble  sul- 
phides of  Bi,  Co,  Au,  Fe,  In,  Pb,  Hg,  Mo,  Ni, 
Pd,  Pt,  Ag,  Tl,  W,  and  Zn.  For  preparation  of 
colloidal  soluble  CdS  v.  ProSt  (0.  C.  1888.  32), 
and  of  colloidal  soluble  CuS  v.  Spring  a.  de 
Boeck  {Bl.  [2]  48, 165). 

Metallic  sulphides  are  decomposed  by  strong 
acids,  giving  salts  and  H^S;  secondary  reac- 
tions frequently  occur,  S  almost  invariably 
separating.  Several  sulphides,  e.g.  As^Sj  and 
HgS,  are  sublimable  out  of  contact  with  air  ;  aU 
sulphides  are  oxidised  by  heating  to  redness  in 
air.  The  sulphides  of  the  very  positive  metals 
yield  sulphates,  and  the  sulphides  of  the  heavy 
metals  generally  form  oxides  (the  sulphides  of 
Aa,  Hg,  Pt,  and  Ag  form  metal)  and  give  ofE 
SO.^.  All  sulphides  of  metals  yield  metaUio 
chlorides  and  SjOl^  when  heated  in  a  stream  of, 
CI.  Many  metsillic  sulphides  are  decomposed  by 
water,  at  different  temperatures,  giving  oxides 
or  hydroxides  and  H^S  {cf.  de  Clermont  a.  From- 
mel,  G.  B.  87,  330).  Sulphides  of  non-metals 
are  decomposed  by  water,  generally  to  oxyaoids 
and  HjS ;  NS  gives  NH^  salts  of  H2S2O3  and 
HjSaOj.  Many  sulphides  of  heavy  metals  are 
decomposed  by  heating  witl^  water  and  I,  giving 
iodides,  S,  and  a  little  sulphate  (v.  Filhol  a. 
Mellies,  A.  Oh.  [4]  22,  68). 

The  double  sulphides,  formed  by  the  union . 
of  sulphides  of  more  positive  elements  with  sul- 
phides of  less  positive  elements,  are  comparable 
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with  the  double  oxides  Or  oxysalts;  most  of 
these  double  sulphides  are  probably  best  re- 
garded as  salts  of  thio-acids  corresponding  with 
salts  of  oxyacids,  but  it  is  customary  to  apply 
this  conception  generally  only  to  those  com- 
pounds which  contain  sulphides  of  non-metals 
or  of  Sb,  As,  or  Sn.  The  double  sulphides,  or 
thio-  salts,  are  generally  decomposed  by  water, 
forming  oxides  and  H^S.  Many  double  sul- 
phides, containing  E^S  or  NajS  as  one  consti- 
tuent, are  formed  by  fusing  metals  or  metallic 
sulphates  with  KjOOj,  or  NajCOj,  and  S  (v. 
Schneider,  /.  pr.  [2]  7,  214 ;  9,  209 ;  10,  55). 
The  sulphides  may  be  classified,  like  the  oxides, 
as  monosulphides,  disulphides,  &a.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  divide  them  into  •  basic,  acidic,  in- 
different, ani persulpMdes ;  but  this  classification 
has  been  less  developed  and  applied  than  in  the 
case  of  the  oxides.  Basic  sulphides  react  with 
acids  to  form  salts  and  H^S,  just  as  basic  oxides 
react  with  acids  to  form  salts  and  HjO.  Acidic 
sulphides  react  with  the  basic  sulphides  to  form 
thio-  salts,  as  acidic  oxides  react  with  basic 
oxides  to  form  oxy-  salts ;  but  few  compounds 
have  been  isolated  of  acidic  sulphides  with  H^S, 
Corresponding  with  the  compounds  of  acidic 
oxides  with  water  which  are  oxyacids.  The  more 
strongly  acidic  sulphides — that  is,  the  sulphides  of 
non-metals — are  decomposed  by  water,  generally 
giving  HjS  and  oxyacids.  The  persulphides  have 
not  been  much  studied ;  any  sulphide  of  an 
element  containing  more  S  than  the  basic  or 
acidic  sulphide  of  the  same  element  may  be 
placed  provisionally  among  the  persulphides.  A 
sulphide  which  does  not  react  as  basic  or  acidic, 
and  which  from  its  composition  cannot  well  be 
called  a  persulphide,  may  be '  classed  as  an  in- 
dlSerent  sulphide.  The  sulphides  of  G  and  P 
combine  with  several  metalUc  sulphides  to  form 
thio-  salts ;  double  sulphides  (or  thio-  salts)  have 
not  been  isolated  containing  sulphides  of  B,  N, 
Si,  Se,  or  Te ;  the  sulphides  of  Sb,  As,  and  Su 
combine  with  the  sjilphides  of  the  alkali  metals, 
and  with  some  other  sulphides  of  positive  nletals, 
to  form  thio-  salts.  The  greater  number  of  the 
double  sulphides  are  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  sulphides,  both  of  which  are  metallic.  The 
sulphide  of  that  metal  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
the  more  positive  is  regarded  as  the  basic 
radicle ;  and  the  sulphide  of  the  metal  which,  on 
the  whole,  is  the  less  positive  is  regarded  as  the 
acidic  radicle  of  the  double  sulphide.  Some 
metallic  sulphides  must  be  classed  both  as  basic 
and  acidic;  CujS,  for  example,  combines  with 
AsjSj,  and  is  therefore  basic  towards  the  dis- 
tinctly acidic  sulphide  of  As,  but  it  also  combines 
with  E^S,  and  is  therefore  acidic  towards  the 
distinctly  basic  sulphide  of  K.  It  is  impossible 
to  divide  the  metallic  sulphides  into  two  dis- 
tinctly-marked cldllses;  the  relativity  of  the 
terms '  basic '  and '  acidic '  becomes  even  more  ap- 
parent in  dealing  with  sulphides  than  in  dealing 
with  oxides.  The  sulphides  BaS^,  BaS,,  CaS4,  and 
CaSj  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  those  which 
are  loosely  put  together  under  the  name  persul- 
phides. As  examples  of  indifferent,sulphides  NS 
and  CrjSj  may  be  mentioned.  Many  metallic  sul- 
phides which  have  been  little  studied — and  which 
must,  therefore,  for  a  time  be  called  indifferent — 
are  very  probably  basic  in  their  reactions ;  such 
Hie  Al^S,  and  CdS.  M.  M.  P.  H. 


STJLPHIDO-DIACETIC  A(Jlfi  6,^,S0,  t.& 
S(CH2.C02.H)j.  TModiglycoUic  acid.  [129°].  S. 
42  at  18°.  Formed  from  chloro-acetic  acid  and 
alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide,  aqueous  Ca(SH)2> 
or  NajS  (Schulze,  Z.  1865,  73 ;  1866,  184 ; 
Schreiber,  J.  pr.  [2]  13,  472 ;  Loy6n,  B.  17, 
2818).  Formed  also  by  heating  bromo-acetio 
acid  with  benzyl  sulphide,  allyl  sulphide,  or 
ethylene  sulphide  (Letts,  Tr.  E.  28,  612).  Tri- 
metric  tables,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Oxidised  by 
KMnO,  to  S02(CH2.S03H).^.  The  Na  salt  is  con- 
verted by  treatment  with  sodium  chloro-acetate 

mto   C0jH.CH2SMe<;^g  >C0  [150°]  (Delisle, 

B.    25,    2450).     The     analogous     compound 

(C02H.CHj)jS<;q„  >00  [158°]  is  formed  from 

chloro-acetic  acid,  NajOOj,  and  NajS  (Delisle), 
and  yields  Na^A"  Saq. 

Salts. — KjA"a(i:  deliquescent  prisms. — 
KHA".— CaA".   S.  2  at  21°.-BaA".— BaA"  5aq. 

ZnA"4aq.  —  PbA".—  Pb^A-'O.-  CuA"  aq.— 


Methyl  ether  MojA'V    (135°  at  11  mm.). 

Ethyl  ether  Et^A".  (268°  cor.).  Formed 
from  chloroacetio  ether  and  alcoholic  ESH 
(Wislicenus,  A.  146, 153). 

Amide  S(C^,.C0.NHj)2.  Formed  from 
chloro-acetic  acid  and  alcoholic  (NH4)2S. 

Amic  acid  S(CHj.C02H).0Hj.C0.NHj. 
[125°].  Prisms,  m.  sol.  cold  water.. — BaA'j  aq. — 
CaA'jaq. — AgA':  needles  (from  hot  water). 

ImWe  S<3qq>NH.    [128°].     Formed 

by  heating  the  ammonium  salt  at  200°.  Crystals, 

Anhydride  S-i^^Q^^'^yO.    [102°].    (l.'58° 

at  10  mm.).  Formed  by  boiling  the  acid  with  AcCI 
(Anschiitz,  A.  273,  68).     Needles  (from  CHCU. 

Chloride  8{CK,.G0Gl)^. 

Mono-anilide  S(CH2.COjH).CH2.00NHPh. 
[103°]. 

Di-anilide     S(OH2.CO.NHPh)2,       [168°]. 

p-Toluide  S(CHj.COjH).0Hj.CO.NH0,H,. 
£95*].    Needles. 

Di-snlphido-di-acetio  acid  (di-thdo-di-glycolUc 
add)  S^iCSpCOja.),  JT.OO°  unoor.].  Formed  from 
thio-glyoolUo  acid  CH„(SH).COjH  by  Fe^Cl,  or 
by  atmospheric  oxidation  of  the  alkaline  solution 
(Glaesson,  B.  14,  410 ;  Ginsburg  a.  Bondzynski, 
B.  19,  114).  White  plates  or  prisms.  V.  sol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  si.  sol.  benzene.  Gives 
with  AgNOj  a  white  pp.  AgHA".  By  tin  and 
HGl  it  is  reduced  to  thio-glycoUio  acid. — 
KjA"  l|aq :  easily  soluble  crystals. — KHA"  aq, — 
BaA"  4aq :  amorphous  pp. 
^  Ethyl  ether  M^k".     (o.  280°). 

Amide  [155°].    Crystalline. 

SULFHISO-DI-ACEIOACEIIC  ETHES 
0,2H,sS0,  'i.e.  S(OHAo.CGjEt)j.  [90°]  (S.); 
[84°],  (D.) ;  [76°]  (B.).  Formed  by  the  action  of 
S2GI2  (2  mols.)  or  of  SCI,  on  sodium  acetoacetic 
ether  (1  mol.)  suspended  in  benzene  (Bacbka, 
B.  18,  2092;  22,  2545,  2555;  Delisle,  B.  22, 
306).  Formed  also  from  cupric  acetoacetic  ethei 
and  S  in  benzene  (Schonbrodt,  A.  253,  197). 
Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  benzene.  Converted  by  KOH 
into  sulphido-diacetio  acid.  Tields  a  crystalline 
phenyl-hydrazide  O^oHjjNjSO,,  converted  by 
warming  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  intp  oxy-pheuyI-methyl-pyrazole-azg» 
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benzene  |^:^°g>C:N.NHPli    (MichaeHs     a. 

PhiUipa,  B.  23, 560).  Phenyl-hydrazine  (2  mols.) 
added  to  sulphido-di-aoetoaoetio  ether  diasolved 
in  cooled  HOAo  forms  Oj„H,bNiS02,  which 
yields  B'HOAo  [161°]  and  B'HOBt  (MichaeUs, 
B.  23,  2476  ;  Sprague,  C.  J.  59,  332). 

SXTLPHIDO-ANILINE  v.  Di-AMiDO-Di-PHENyi. 

BULFEIDE. 

DISULFHIDO-DI-BENZOIC  ACID 
Sj(CsH,.COjH)j.  [244°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of 
OaH4(SH).COJB[  by  moist  air  or  by  bromine 
water  (Freriohs,  B.  7,  794 ;  Hiibner  a.  Upmann, 
Z.  1870, 294).  Formed  also  from  m-diazo-benzoio 
acid  andHjS  {Griess,  J.pr.  [2]  1,  102)  and,  in 
small  quantity,  by  fusing  sodium  sulphobenzoate 
with  sodium  formate  (Ador,  B.  4,  622  ;  Meyer,- 
B.  6,  1150).  Needles,  nearly  insol.  hot  water, 
si.  sol.  alcohol.— (NHj)2A"2aq.—CaA"  3aq.— 
BaA"8aq.  —  PbA"aq.  —  Cu2{0H)2A"  5aq.  — 
AgjA"  1  Jaq :  yellowish-white  pp. 

7.SULPHIDO-DIBTJTYEIC  ACID 
S(CHj.0H2.CHj.C02H)2.  [99°].  Formed  by  warm- 
ing its  nitrUe  with  fuming  HClAq  (G-abriel,  B. 
23,  2492).    Flat  crystals. 

Nitrile  8{0B.i.0B^GEu,.CS),.  (above  300°). 
Formed  by  boiling  7-chloro-butyronitrile  with 
alcohoho  E^S.    Thick  liquid. 

a-Stdphido-dlbutyric  acid  StCHEt.GO^H):. 
[105°].  Formed  by  heating  o-bromo-butyrie 
ether  (2  mols.)  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
KSH  (1  mol.)  and  KOH  (1  mol.l,  and  saponifying 
the  product  (Lov6n,  J.  pr.  [2]  33,  102).  Tufts 
of  needles  (from  water). — BaA". 

a-Snlphido-dl-isobutyric  acid  S(0Me2.C02H)2. 
Formed  from  o-bromo-isobutyric  ether  and  alco- 
holio  KjS,  the  product  being  saponified.  Tablets 
(from  water),  insol.  dilute  H^SO,. — BaA"  2aq. 

Di-y-snlphido-dibutyric  acid 
S2(CHj.CHj.0Hj.C02H)j.  [109°].  Foried  by  boil- 
ing the  amide  with  oono.  HOLAq  (Gabriel).  Flat 
plates,  T.  sol.  alkalis. 

Amide  Sj(C3H,.00.NHj)2.  [167°].  Formed 
by  dissolving  Cy.OjHj.S.Oy  in  cold  cone.  HjSO,. 

STILPHIDO-DICINNAMIC  ACID  OijHhSO, 
i.e.  (PhCH:C(C02H))2S.  Formed  by  boiling 
sulphido-diacetio  acid  with  Acfi  and  NaOAc 
(Lov^n,  B.  18,  3242).  Small  needles  (from  alco- 
hol), insol.  water.  Yields  .  C,8H„BrjS04.— 
NajA"2|aq :  silvery  plates. 

Di-a-Bulphido-di-clnnamic  acid  C^jH^^SjO, 
t.e.  (Ph.CH:0.C02H)2S,  [179°].  Formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  sulphydro  -  cinnamio  acid 
Ph.CH:C(SH).002H  by  iodine  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion. Long  yellowish  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  less 
in  benzene  (Ginsburg  a.  Bondzynski,  B.  19, 128). 

DI  -  SULPHIDO-DI-M  ETHENYL-DI-AMIDO- 
DI-NAPHXHYL  MEECAPTAN 

S2(C'^g>OioHs)2.  Formed  by  oxidation  of 
CioH.<g^O.SH  with  alkalme  KjFeCy,  (Jacob- 
son  a.  Frankenbaoher,  B.  24, 1408).  The  (a)-eom- 
pound  melts  at  194°,  the  (/3)-  isomeride  at  180°. 
DISULPHIDO  -  DI  -  METHENYL-DI-AMIDO- 

DI-PHENYI  MEECAPTAN  S2(C<^>C„H,),. 
[186°].  Formed  by  oxidising  sulphydro-methenyl- 
Emido- phenyl  meroaptan  with  KjCrjO,  and 
HOAo    (Jaoobson    a.   Frankenbaoher,   B.  24, 


1404 ;  cf.  HofrntoDj  B.  20,  1789).    tlates  (from 


DI  ■  SULPHIDO  -  DI  .  METHENYL  ■  DI . 
BENZENYL  -  DI  -AUIDOSULPHm 

Sj(0.^g-^^CPh)r     [120°].    Formed  by  oxida. 

tion  of  OaHj.C'^^g^C.SH  (Crayen,  B.  24, 389). 

Stellate  groups  of  needles,  insol.  water,  si.  sol. 
alcohol.  Beduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to  the 
parent  substance. 

DI  -  STTLPHIDO  -  DI  -  METHENYL  -  DI  -  p  - 
TOLEinrL-DI-AUIDOSULPHIM 

S2(0<^g-^>C.0eH,Me)j.     [169°].     Formed   by 

oxidation  of  0,H,.C>^jj^g^C.SH    with    HNOj 

free  from  nitrous  acid  (Crayen,  B.  24,   392). 
Needles,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether,  sol.  hot  CgH^. 
DI-STTLPHIDO-DI-MEIHYL-ANILmE  v. 

TETBA-UEIHTL-DI-iMEDO-DI-FHENTL-DI-SULFEIDS. 

DI  -  STJLPHID0-DI-NAPHTHALEN£-DI-{;8)- 
SULPHONIC  ACID  Sj(C,„Ha.S0,H)2.  Formed 
from  the  product  of  the  action  of  potassium 
xanthate  on  diazotised  (/3)-naphthylamine  (jS)- 
sulphonic  acid  by  treatflient  with  alcoholic 
potash  (Leuckart,  J.  pr.  [2]  41, 223).  Colourless 
plates,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Beduced  by 
zinc-dust  and  dilute  H^SOi  to  C,„H5(SH).S03H,— 
KjA". — PbA" :  amorphous  pp.,  si.  sol.  water. 

SULPHID0-DI-(i3)-ITAPHTHYI-CAEBAMIC 
ACID.    Phenyl    ether 

S<Q'"2">N.C0.0Ph.  [215°].  S.  (96  p.c.  alco- 
hol) •°20''at  16°;  S.  (benzene)  1-20  at  16°. 
Formed  from  the  chloride  and  alcoholic  NaOPh 
(Paschkowezky,  B.  24,  2916).    Needles. 

Chloride  S:(C,„H„)j:N.C0C1.  [255°]. 
Formed  by  heating  i8-imido-di-naphthyl  sulphide 
with  COOLj  in  toluene  at  170°.  Needles  (from 
benzene-alcohol),  v.  si.  sol.  ether.  Converted  by 
aniline  into  SiJCioHJ^rN.CO.NHPh,  which  is 
crystalline,  S.  (96  p.B.  alcohol)  -04 ;  S.  (benzene) 
•18  at  17'5°,  converted  by  boiling  aniline  into 
S(0,„HsNHj)2  and  CO(NHPh),.  The  chloride  is 
converted    by    alcoholic     NH3    at     145°    into 

S<]q"'2«>N.C0.NHj,'  orystaUiaing  in  needles, 

S  (96'p.c.  alcohol)  -06 ;  S.  (benzene)  -10  at  17-5°. 

The  chloride  S<q'"^">N.C0C1    is  converted 

by  /3-imido-di-naphthyl  sulphide  in  xylene  at 

280°  into  (s<q'»2^n)jC0,    orystaUising    in 

yellowish  plates  and  tables  [over  350°]. 

STJLPHIDO-DI-PHEKYL-AMINE   v.   Imido- 

DI-PHENYIi  SULPHIDE. 

SUIPHIDO-DI-PHEKYL-CAEBAMIC  ACID. 

Ethyl   ether    S<Q«g-'>N.COjEt.     [110°]. 

Formed  from  imido-di- phenyl -sulphide  and 
ClCO^Et  (Franokel,  B.  18',  1845).    Silky  plates. 

Phenyl  ether  S:(Q8H,),:N.00jPh.  [164°]. 
S.  (96 'p.c.  alcohol)  -24  at  16°;  S.  (benzene) 
1-9  at  16°.  Formed  by  heating  the  chloride 
with  NaOPh  in  alcohol  on  the  water-bath 
(Paschkowezky,  B.  24,  2908).     Needles. 

Chloride  S:(0,H,)„:N.C001.  [172°]. Formed 
from  S:(CsH4)j:NH  and  COCLj  at  100°.  Colour, 
less  prisms,  sol.  oliloioform,  and  hot  HOAc. 
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^.SraPHTDO-DI-PHEHTL-DI-HYBSAZIKE 
S(C,H^.NH.NHj)j.  [115°].  Formed  from 
S(08H4.NHg)2  by  diazotisation,  treatment  with 
NaHSOj,  and  reduction  with  zinc-dust  (Buhl,  B. 
23,  3482;  A.  270,  149).  Yellowish  leaflets, 
decomposing  at  130°,  si.  sol.  cold, water  and 
ether,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Beduces  Fehling's 
solution  in  the  cold.  Benzoic  aldehyde  yields 
S{0,H,.N,H:CHPh)j.  —  B"2HC1.  [209°].  — 
Wn^SO,.  [219°].— B"HjCA- 

SULFHIDO  -  PHENYL  ■  HAPHTHYLAMINE 

B^q'^'^NH.     Imido-phenyl-naphthylcmdne. 

Formed  by  heating  phenyl-naphthyl-amine  with 
S  at  240°  (Kym,  B.  23,  2464).  The  (li)-  com- 
pound  melts  at  138f,the  (;3)-isomeride  at  178°. 
Both  form  yellow  crystals,  m.  sol.  hot  alcohol, 
and  give  a  deep-blue  solution  in  cone.  HjSO^. 
StTLPHIDO  -  LI  -  PHENYL  -  DI  -  (;8)  -  NAPH  - 

THYL-TJEEA  N{0„H,)j.OO.N<;q«^<>S.  [225°]. 

S.  (96  p.c.  alcohol)  -12 ;  S.  (bpnzene)  -55  at  16°. 
Formed  from  S:(C^j)s:N.0OCl  and  (C,oH,),NH 
at  260°  (Paschkowezky,  B.  24,  2914).  White 
nodules,  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  5ol>  hot  benzene. 

Solphido  -  tri  -  phenyl  -  (0)  -  naphthyl  -  urea 
NPh(C,„H,).CO.N:(C^j)j:S.  [170°].  S.  (96  p.c. 
alcohol)  -52 ;  S.  (benzene)  3-38  at  15°.  Formed 
by  heating  sulphido-di-phenyl-carbamic  chloride 
with  phenyl-(;8)-naphthylamine  at  250°  (P.). 

SULPHIDO  -  DI  -  PHENYL  -  DI  -TOLYL-DI- 
GUANIDINE  (NHPh.C(NH).NH.C,H,)2S.  [153°]. 
Formed  from  the  corresponding  thio-urea,  HgO, 
and  alcoholic  NH3  (Truhlar,  B.  20, 675).  Needles 
(from  ether  ligroin).— CjsHjjSNeHaPtCl,. 

Sulphide- tetra-phenyl-di-tolyl-di^gnamdine 
(NHPh.0(NPh).NH;C,Hj2S.    [106°].  " 
Formed  by  warming  an  alcoholic   solution   of 
(NHPh.CS.NHC,HJjS  with  aniline    and  HgO. 
Grey  amorphous  powder,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 

Di^ulphido  -  di  -  phenyl  -  tetra  -  tolyl-di-guani- 

[119°].  Formed  by  heating  the  corresponding 
thio-urea  with  excess  of  aniline  and  HgO. 
Besinous  mass,  t.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 

STTLPHIDO  -  DI  -  PHENYL  -  DI  -  TOLYL-  DI- 
THIO-DI-UREA  (NHPh.CS.NH.C,H„)2S.  [134°]. 
Formed  from  S(C,H„.NHj)2  and  phenyl-thio- 
carbimide  (Truhlar,  B.  20,  670).    Needles. 

STJLP9ID0-DI-PHENYL-UEEA  C„H,„N,SO 

t.e.  S<Q«3<>N.C0.NHj.  [202°].  S.  (96  p.c.  alcohol 

at  lT5°)-3;  S.  (benzene)  2'7  at  17-5°.    Formed 
from    S:(OjHJ.,:N.COCl     and     alcoholic     NHj 
(Pasohkowezky,  B.  24,  2908).    Plates. 
Sulphido-tri-phenyl-urea 

S<Q'^*>N.CO.NHPh.  [169°].  S.  (96  p.c.  alco- 
hol) -26  at  17-5° ;  S.  (benzene)  3-74  at  17-5°. 
Formed  from.S(C,Hj2NCOCl  and  aniline.  Bluish 
needles,  sol.  alcohol. 

Snlphido-tetra-pbenyl-urea 
S(OjH,),N.CO.NPhj.     Formed  in  like  manner, 
nsing  NPh^.    Hexagonal  plates. 

Di-sulphido-tetra-phenyl-urea 

C0(N<^«g^>s).    [225']  (F.);   [231°]   (P.). 

S.  (96  p.e.  alcohol)  -043  at  17° ;  4-16  at  78°. 
Formed       by     heating     NH:(C^^2:S      with 


S:<C,H,),:N.C0C1  (Franckel,  B.  18, 1848).  Plate* 
(froai  HOAc),  V.  si.  sol.  ether  and  hot  alcohol. 

DI-SULPHIDO-DI  -  PBOPYL  -  DI  -  PHIHAL  . 
AMIC  ACIDGj.^„NjSA*-«- 
S,(C,Hj.NH.CO.C^Hj.C0ja)2.  [136°].  Formed 
by  boiling  (7)-phthalimido-propyl  sulphocyanide 
with  a  10  p.c.  solution  of  KOH  (Gabriel  a. 
Lauer,  B.  23,89).  Plates  (from  HOAc),t.bo1. 
alkalis. — K,A" :  crystalline  pp. 

(a).SULPHID0-DIF£OPIONIC  ACID 
S(CHMe.00jH)2.  TUodilacbylic  acid.  [125°]. 
Formed,  together  with  CH3.CH(SH).C0^,  by 
boiling  potassium  a-chloro-propionate  with  ESH 
(Schacht,  A.  129,4;  Bottinger,  A.  196,  106). 
Formed  also  by  passing  H^S  into  a  solution  of 
potassium  pyruvate  (Bottinger,  B.  12,  1425)  and 
hy  the  ~  action  of  0Hs.0H(SK).COaK  on 
CHs-CHCLCO^K  (Lovta,  J.  pr.  [2]  29,  373). 
Monoclinic  prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  Not  affected  by  nascent  hydrogen. 
Oxidised  by  dilute  HNO3  to  S0,(0PIMe.00.,H)2. 
—  'KJi.":  deliquescent. — BaA"  :  amorphous,  v. 
sol.  water  (S.).  Its  solution  on  boiling  deposits  a 
crystalline  salt,  S.  '1  (L.). — AgjA" :  amorphoas 
pp. 

Di-(a)-STilpludo-dipropioiuc  acid 
Sj(CHMe.C02H)2.   [142°].    Formed  by  oxidation 
of  CH,.CH(SH).C02H  by  I  or  FeClj  (S. ;  Bottinger, 

A.  196,  lOS ;  B.  16,  1047;  Lov6n,  /.  pr.  [2]  29, 
372).  Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  Beduced  by  zinc  and  HClAq  to 
CH,.CH(SH).C0^.  —  (NHJjA".  —  K^A"  2aq.  — 
AgjA" :  amorphous  pp. 

Di-i3-snlpMdo-dipropionie  acid 
S2(CHj.CH2.C0.,H)j.     Formed   by  oxidation  of 
CH^(SH).CH2.G0^  (L.).    Thin  silvery  plates. 

Tri-sulphido-di-propionic  acid 
S3(CHMe.002H)j.        [95°].        Formed       from 
CH3.CO.CO2H  and  HjS  (Lov^n,  J.  pr.  [2]  47, 
173).  Plates,  v.  sol.  hot  water.  Yields  a-sulpho- 
propionic  acid  on  oxidation. 

STTLPHIDO-TOLUIDINE     v.     Di-awdo-di- 

TOLTL   SULPHIDE. 

SULPHIDO  -  DI  -  TOLYL  .  DI  ■  CASBAUIC 
ETHEE  S(0.H3Me.NH.C02Et)2.  [113°].  Formed 
from  imido-di-tolyl  sulphide  and  ClOO^Ft 
(Truhlar,  B.  20,  668). .  Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

DI  -  STTLPHIDO  -  TETEA-  TOLYL-DI-GUANI- 

DINE  C(NH)<^|:CA.S.Cg.NH>C(NH). 

[196°].  Formed  by  boiling  the  corresponding 
thio-urea  with  alcoholic  NH,  and  HgO  (Truhlar, 

B.  20,  673).  White  amorphous  powder,  v.  sol. 
benzene  and  hot  alcohol.— B'jHjPtCl,;  brown 
amorphous  powder. 

SULPH IDD-DI-TOLYL-THIO-UEEA 

S<Q'g';;^2>CS.        [235°].     Formed     from 

S(C,He.NH2)j  and  alcoholic  CSj. 

Snlphido-di-tolyl-di-thlo-di-nrea 
S(0,H,.NH.CS.NHj)2.  [121°].  Formed  by  eva- 
porating the  hydrochloride  of  di-amido-di-tolyl- 
sulphide  with  ammonium  sulphocyanide 
(Truhlar,  B.  20, 669).  Amorphous  powder,  si.  soL 
ether. 

Di-sulphido-tetra-tolyl-di-thio-di-nrea 

cs<Ni:E:H::i:c:i::N^''s-  [^^i-]-  formed 

by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  di-p-amido- 
di-tolyl  sulphide  with  OS^  (Truhlar,  B.  20,  672). 
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White  aluorphons  {lowder,  neaxly  insol.  ordinary 
solvents. 

SXJLPHIDO-DI-TOLYL-DI-TISEA 
S(q^3Me.NH.G0.NH,)j.  Formed  from  di- 
amido-di-tolyl  sulphide,  hydrochloride  and 
potassium  oyanate  (Truhlar,  B.20,  669).  Crys- 
tallises from  benzene  in  needles  [151°]  contain- 
ing 0,H,. 

Di-sulphido-tetra-tolyl-di-urea 

S(0,He.NH2)j  and  COCLj  (Truhlar,  B.  20,  671). 
White  amorphous  powder,  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

SULFHIDO-DI-ISOYALERIC  ACID 
S(C4H,.C02H)2.    Formed  from  bromo-isovalerio 
acid  and  K^S  (Lovfai,  /.  pr.  [2]  33, 102).  Crystals. 
— BaA" :  in  soluble  powder. 

STILPHIMIDE  SOj.NHAq.  Obtained  only  in 
aqueous  solution,  which  is  prepared  by  decom- 
posing the  Ag  derivative,  SO^-NAg,  with  the 
proper  quantity  of  dilute  HOlAq,  and  filtering. 
The  compound  SO^.NAg  is  prepared  by  saturating 
well-oooled  SOjOl^  in  15-20  vols.  CHClj,  with 
dry  NH,,  dissolving  the  pp.  in  water,  acidifying 
with  HNOs,  ppg.  all  CI  by  AgNOjAq,  filtering, 
neutralising  with  KOHAq,  and  adding  more 
AgNOjAq;  the  pp.  thus  obtained  is  purified 
by  recrystaUisation  from  water.  The  com- 
pound S02.NAg  is  also  obtained  by  heating 
S02(NH2)2  (c.  SxriiPHAMiDE,  p.  567)  to  200°-210°, 
dissolving  in  water,  ppg.  by  AgNOjAq,  and-  re- 
crystallising  the  pp.  from  water.  The  solution 
in  water  of  SOj.NH  is  strongly  acid ;  when  dilute 
it  may  be  boiled  for  a  short  time  without  de- 
composition ;  NH4.HSO4  is  formed  on  evapora- 
tion, even  below  40° ;  the  solution  is  decomposed 
by  wanning  with  acids,  giving  HjSO^Aq  and 
NH,Aq ;  excess  of  alkali  reacts  slowly  even  on 
boiling  (W.  Traube,  B.  25,  2472;  26,  607). 
Metallic  derivatives  of  S02.NH  wherein  H  is  re- 
placed'by  NH4,  Ba,  Ca,  £b,  E,  Ag,  and  Na  are 
described  by  T.  (c/.  ImMo-suVphomc  acid  and 
salts,  under  SuiiFeonio  acids  aud  debivauvbs, 
p.  600).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SUIPHIMIDO-AMIDE  SOjNHj.NH.NHjSOj. 
(Imido-sulphamide.  Imldo-suVphonamide. 

Imido-sulphurylamide).  Prepared  by  adding 
ammonium  carbamate  very  slowly  to  SjOjCl^ 
well  cooled  in  a  small  closed  flask,  allowing  to 
stand  for  some  time  with  a  CaClj  tube  fitted 
through  the  cork,  then  heating  to  60°  for  some 
hours,  washing  outNH^Cl  by  repeated  treatment 
with  dry  alcohol  saturated  with  NHj,  dissolving 
the  residue  in  a  little  NHjAq,  and  placing  the 
solution  in  ice.  Forms  white  lustrous  crystals ; 
boilingNHgAq  transforms  it  wholly  to  ammonium 
imidosulphonate ;  with  boiling  cone.  HOlAq  is 
completely  changed  to  (NHJjSO,;  when  boiled 
with  NaOHAq  gives  ofE  two-thirds  of  its  N  as  NH3 
and  forms  sodium  imidosulphonate  (Mente,  A. 
248,  263).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SULPHinSIGOTIC  ACID  v.  Indioo  di-sul- 

PHOmO  AOID. 

SITIPHIKES.  AUcyl  iodides  combine  with 
di-alkyl  sulphides  forming  compounds  RjSE'I, 
from  which  moist  AgjO  produces  strong  bases 
BjSE'.OH.  In  these  bases  the  group  (SEjR') 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  monovalent  basylous 
radicle  derived  from  the  hypothetical  sulphine 
(SH3).  Thus  Me^SBtl  may  be  called  di-methyl- 
^vl-sulphine  iodide,  but  in  this  dictionary  it 


is  described  as  the  ethylo-iodide  of  Di-uethu 
suiiFHiDi].  In  the  same  manner  McjSCl  may  be 
called  tri-methyl-sulphine  chloride,  but  in  this 
dictionary  it  is  described  as  the  methylo-chloride 

of  Dl-METHUL-STILPHIBE. 

ST7LFHINIC  ACIDS.  Organic  acids  contain- 
ing the  group  SO(OH)  where  S  is  united  to 
carbon.  They  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  the 
chlorides  of  the  sulphonic  acids,  in  alcoholic  or 
ethereal  solution,  with  zinc-dust  (Otto,  B.  9, 
1584).  Fatty  sulphinio  acids  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  SOj  or  of  SO3  on  zinc  alkyls  (Hofmann, 
A.  102,  72 ;  106,  287).  They  are  readily  oxidised 
to  solphonio  acids.  The  aromatic  sulphinio 
ethers  are  readily  oxidised  by  KMnOj  andHOAc 
to  sulphonic  ethers  (Otto  a.  Bossing,  B.T.9, 1224). 
By  zinc  and  dilute  H^SO^  sulphinio  acids  are  re- 
duced to  mercaptans.  The  aromatic  sulphinio 
acids  yield  E^SO,  and  hydrocarbons  when  fused 
with  potash.  The  alkyl  ethers  of  sulphinio 
acids  X.SO.OB  are  formed  by  passing  HCl  into 
a  solution  of  the  acid  in  the  corresponding 
alcohol,  and  also  by  the  action  of  chloro- 
carbonic  ethers  Cl.CO^E  upon  the  sodium  sul- 
phinate  X.SO.ONa  in  cold  alcohol,  COj  being 
evolved.  The  ethers  are  not  formed  by  the  action 
of  alkyl  halogenides  upon  sulphinates,  for  by 
this  reaction  the  isomeric  sulphones  X.SO2.B 
are  produced  instead  (Otto  a.  Bossing,  B.  18, 
2493).  HjS  passing  through  benzene  sulphinio 
ether  at  50°  forms  mercaptan,  benzene  sulphinio 
acid,  benzene  sulphonic  acid,  and  other  products 
(Otto  a.  Bossing,  B.  20,  2275).  COGlj  converts 
sodium  benzene  sulphinate  into  the  anhydride 
(Ph.SO)jO,  which  is  v.  sol.  ether  and  benzene,  and 
decomposed  by  water  and  alcohol  into  benzene 
sulphinio  acid  and  ether  respectively  (Otto,  B. 
20,  3337). 

SULPHITES  AND  HYPOSULPHITES. 
Sulphites  are  salts  of  suljphuroiis  acid  formed 
by  replacing  H  in  HjSOj  by  metals.  All  sulphites 
may  be  represented  by  the  formula  xMO-ySO^, 
where  MO  stands  for  an  equivalent  of  a  metal- 
lic oxide ;  the  normal  sulphites  belong  to  the 
forms  MI2SO3,  Mi'SOj,  M"«j(S03)3,  and  Mit(S03)2; 
the  greater  number  of  the  acidic  sulphites  are 
of  the  forms  M'HSO,  and  M"(HS03)2,  a  few 
which  contain  more  than  one  equivalent  of 
acidio  radicle  to  one  of  basic  radicle  may  be  re- 
presented as  M'jSOj.xSO,.  Double  sulphites 
are  fairly  numerous. 

Many  sulphites  are  prepared  by  passing  SO, 
into  water  wherein  metallic  hydroxides  or  car- 
bonates are  dissolved  or  suspended;  some  are 
formed  by  double  decomposition  from  the  alkali 
sulphites.  Several  metallic  sulphites  that  are 
insoluble  in  water  can  be  prepared  by  the  reac- 
tion between  solutions  of  the  sulphates  and  solu- 
tion of  Na^SO,;  two  main  reactions  occur,  ap- 
proximately in  accordance  with  the  equations 
(1)  M«SO,Aq  +  NajSOsAq  =  M^SO,  +  Na^SO^Aq, 
(2)M»S03Aq  -1-  2H2O  =  MOjHj  +  HjS03Aq,  so  that 
normal  sulphites  are  formed  in  some  cases  and. 
basic  sulphites  in  other  casesi  This  method  of 
forming  sulphites  has  been  examined  by  Seu- 
bert  a.  Elten  (Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chem.  4,  44) :  they 
find  that  normal  sulphites  are  always  formed 
when  M=Ba,  Cd,  Ca,  Fe«,  Pb,  Ag,  Sr,  or  Tl 
(with  Hg°  a  double  sulphite  HgSO3.Na2SOj.HjO 
was  formed) ;  that  normal  sulphites  are  formed 
at  low  temperatures,  using  the  salts  in  the  rati^ 
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of  eqnal  moleeulea,  when  M  =  Mg,  Mn,  Sn", 
U(U02),  or  Zn,  but  that  at  higher  temperatures, 
or  -with  more  dilute  solutions,  basic  sulphites  of . 
these  metals  are  produced ;  and  that  basis 
sulphites  are  always  obtained  when  M  =  A1,  Be, 
Bi,  Cr,  Co,  Cu,  Fe"',  or  Ni. 

The  sulphites  of  the  alkali  metals,  and  the 
acid  sulphites  of  the  alkaline  earths,  are  soluble 
in  trater ;  most  other  sulphites  are  insoluble. 
Sulphites  in  aqueous  solution,  and  many  in 
moist  air,  readily  oxidise  to  sulphates ;  salts  of 
other  S  ozy acids  are  sometimes  formed,  and  S  is 
frequently  separated  (c/.  Pierre,  C.  B.  62,  460 ; 
73,  749).  Oxidisefs,  such  as  ClAq,  HNOjAq,  &o., 
quickly  oqpvert  sulphites  into  sulphates ;  sulphite 
solutions  are,  therefore,  energetic  reducers.  So- 
lutions of  sulphites  are  readily  reduced, "giving 
EjS  or  metallic  sulphides,  by  SnCl^Aq,  Zn  and 
HGl&.q,  &c.  Heated  with  C,  they  are  reduced  to 
sulphides,  sometimes  to  oxides:  Sulphites  de- 
compose at  a  red  heat  to  sulphides  and  sulphates, 
or  to  oxides  and  SOj.  Sulphites  are  decom- 
posed by  almost  all  acids,  not  by  COjAq  or 
boric  acid,  giving  off  SOj.  Solutions  of  sul- 
phites generally  form  thiosulphates  by  reacting 
with  S,  HjS,  or  alkali  hydrosulphides.  Sulphites 
give  sulphates  and  thiosulphates  when  heated 
in  SOj  (Divers,  0.  J.  47, 205).  Sulphites  scarcely 
react  with  POClj,  according  to  Divers  (Z.c.) ;  a 
little  metallic  chloride  and  phosphate  are 
formed,  but  no  SOOlj.  Divers  {l.c.;  also  C.  J. 
49,  577)  contends  that  the  normal  sulphites 
have  the  constitution  SO^OM.M — that  is,  that 
they  contain  the  sulphonic  group  SO^OM^and 
that  they  are  not  thionyl  compounds,  S0(0M)2. 

Aluminium  snlpliites.  The  only  salt  that 
has  been  deiinitely  isolated  is  the  basic  sulphite 
Al20,.S02. 4aq;  obtained  by  dissolving  freshly 
ppd.  AIO3H3  in  SOjAq,  and  heating  to  74°,  when 
the  salt  separates  as  a  white  powder.  Heated 
in  air  gives  off  H^O  and  SO^,  and  leaves  sulphate 
(Gougginsberg,  A.  45, 132  ;  confirmed  by  Eohrig, 
J.pr.  [2]  37,  217). 

Ammonium  sulphites.  The  normal  salt 
(NHJjSOj.  aq  was  found  in  the  fumes  from 
the  residues  from  gas-works  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  (NHJjSOi  (Soheitz,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  5,  332) ; 
it  is  prepared  by  adding  absolute  alcohol  to 
SOjAq  made  alkaline  by  NHjAq,  or  by  passing 
moist  SO,  and  moist  NH,  into  absolute  alcohol 
(Muspratt,  P.  M.  [3]  30,  414).  White  mono- 
cUnic  leaflets ;  sol.  in  1  part  water  at  12°  with 
disappearance  of  heat.  Does  not  deliquesce 
in  air,  but  oxidises  gradually  to  sulphate  (Ma- 
rignac,  Arm.  M.  [5]  12,  25).  The  acid  salt 
NH4.HS03  is  obtained,  as  very  deliquescent 
rhombic  crystals,  by  saturating  a  solution  of  the 
normal  salt  with  SO,  and  allowing  to  crystal- 
lise in  vacuo;  loses  SO,  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature ;  S  separates  on  exposure  to  light ; 
a  saturated  solution  heated  to  150°  in  a 
sealed  tube  decomposes  to  S,  H2S0,Aq,  and 
(NH,)2S0,Aq  (Barbaglia  a.  Gucci,  B.  13,  2325). 
The  basic  salt  3(NH.,)20.2SOa.  2aq  described  by 
Muspratt  could  not  be  obtained  by  Marignac. 
Double  salts  are  described  under  the  various 
sulphites. 

barium  sulphites.  The  normal  salt  BaSO, 
is  prepared  by  double  decomposition  from 
BaCljAq  and  Na2S03Aq ;  a  white  powder,  insol. 
water ;  may  be  crystallised  in  hexagonal  forms 


from  warm  saturated  SOjAq ;  hented  in  a  closed 
tube  decomposes  to  BaSO,  and  BaS  (Bammels- 
berg,  P.  67,  391).  Easily  sol.  HOlAq  (Johnson, 
0.  N.  58,  155 ;  cf.  Hodges,  ibid.  128). 

Beryllium  sulphites.  No  salt  has  been 
isolated;  a  solution  of  a  sulphite  (?BeS03)  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  BeO^H,  in  SOzAq,  but  crys- 
tals do  not  form  on  evaporation  alone  or  over 
HjSOj;  addition  of  alcohol  causes  formation 
of  a  thick  syrup  (Atterberg,  Bl.  [2]  24,  358 ;  cf. 
Berthier,  A.  Ch.  [3]  7,  77). 

Bismuth  sulphites.    A  basic  salt 
2Bi203.3SO..  5aq  is    formed  by  the  action  of 
cone.  SOjAq  on  Bi03H3  (Eohrig,  J.  pr.  [2]  37, 
217 ;  cf.  Muspratt,  P.  M.  [3]  30,  414). 

Cadmium  sulphites.  The  normal  salt  CdSO, 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  CdCOj  in  SO^Aq,  and 
crystallising;  white,  indistinctly  crystalline 
salt ;  scarcely  sol.  water ;  heated  gives  SO,,  CdO, 
CdS,  and  CdSO^  (Eammelsberg,  P.  67,  256). 
By  treating  Cd  with  SO^jAq,  filtering  from  CdS, 
and  concentrating  carefully,  Fordos  a.  QQia 
obtained  the  dihydrate  CdSO,.  2aq ;  the  same 
salt  was  obtained  by  Muspratt  {I.e.) ;  confirmed 
by  Eohrig  (i.e.).  Denig^s  {Bl.  [3]  7,  569)  failed 
to  obtain  this  hydrate,  but  states  that  a  tri- 
hydrate  is  produced  by  mixing  equal  vols,  of 
10  p.o.  solutions  of  CdSO,  acidified  with  acetic 
acid  and  NajSOj.  A  double  a/mmonium-cadmium 
sulphite  CdS03.(NHJjS0a  was  obtained  by 
Bammelsberg  {l.c.). 

Calcium  sulphites.  The  normjil  salt 
CaSOj.  2aq  is  prepared  by  ppg.  OaOljAq  by 
Na2S03Aq,  dissolving  in  SOjAq,  and  crystalli- 
sing ;  it  forms  small  lustrous  crystals  (Muspratt, 
I.C.).  Also  obtained  by  passing  SO,  into  water 
with  CaCOj  in  suspension  (Eohrig,  l.b.).  Heated 
to  80°  gives  2CaS03.  aq,  and  loses  all  water  at 
100°  (E.,  I.C.).    E.  failed  to  isolate  any  acid  salt. 

Chromliun  sulphites.  A  basic  chromic  salt 
2Cr203.3S02. 16aq  was  obtained  by  Muspratt 
(P.  M.  [3]  30,  414),  as  a  pale-green  pp.,  by  add- 
ing alcohol  to  solution  of  Cr03H3  in  SO,Aq ; 
composition  confirmed  by  Eohrig  {J.  pr.  [2]  37, 
217).  Alkali  sulphite  solutions  do  not  ppt.  solu- 
tions of  chromic  salts  even  after  long  boiling 
(Berthier,  A.  Ch.  [3]  7, 77).  By  adding  K:,SOsAq 
to  CrCljAq,  Moberg  {J.  1847-8.  413)  obtained  a 
reddish  pp.  which  was  perhaps  a  chromous  sul- 
phite. 

Cobalt  sulphites.  The  normal  cobaltous  salt 
C0SO3.  5aq  was  obtained  by  Muspratt  {l.c.),  as  a 
red  granular  pp.,  by  passing  SO,  into  water  with 
C0CO3  in  suspension,  boiling  out  air  from  the 
solution,  and  letting  cool  in  a  closed  vessel. 
By  evaporating  in  H,  Eammelsberg  (P.  67, 
391)  obtained  the  trihydrate;  the  existence 
of  both  hydrates  has  been  confirmed  by 
Eohrig  (Z.c).  Double  salts  CoSOa.E,SOa  and , 
2CoS03.Na,SOj.CoO  were  obtained  by  Schultze 
{J.  1865.  270)  by  heating  CoSO,  or  CoCl,  with 
alkali  sulphite  solutions.  Double  salts  of 
cobaltic  sulphite  Co2(SOs)3.M,SO„  where 
M  =  K  or  Na,  were  obtained  by  Geuther  (4- 128, 
157)  by  continued  heating  of  C0O3H,  with  fresh 
quantities  of  cone.  M,SOgAq. 

Copper  sulphites.  Neither  cuprous  nor  cuprio 
sulphite  has  been  isolated,  but  several  double 
salts  of  cuprous  sulphite  are  knovm.  The  green 
liquid  obtained  by  dissolving  CuCO,  (Berthier, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  7,  86)  or  OuO,Hj  (Bcttger,  A.  39,  178) 
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in  SOjAq  probably  contains  CojSO,;  but  this 
solution  rapidly  decomposes  -with  separation  of 
a  red  pp.  and  formation  of  CuSO^Aq.  The  red 
solution  formed  by  passing  SO^  into  water  with 
freshly  prepared  Cu2S03(NHj)^S03  (v.  infra)  in 
solution  was  supposed  to  contain  CujSQj  by 
Eogojski(/.^r.53,403) ;  butPSau  de  Saint-Gilles 
obtained  only  CojSOs.CuSOs.  2aq  from  this  solu- 
tion (A.  Ch.  [3]  42,  23),  and  this  was  confirmed 
by  Svensson  {B.  4,  713). 

According  to  Newbury  {Am.  14,  232),  a  basic 
eupria  sulphite  6Cu0.4SOj.  3aq  is  formed  by 
passing  SO^  into  cold  water  with  CuOjH,  in 
suspension,  and  sending  a  stream  of  air  into  the 
green  solution  so  formed  until  a  bright-yellow 
pp.  is  produced.  When  this  basic  salt  is  boiled 
with  water  for  a  few  minutes  CuSO^Aq  is  formed, 
and  a  brown  pp.  is  thrown  down.  The  brown 
pp.  is  thought  by  N.  to  be  CUjSOj ;  on  continued 
boiling  with  water  it  gives  off  SO^,  and  CUjO 
remains. 

Double  cupro-cupric  sulphites.  The 
dihydrated  salt  Cu2S0,.CuS0,.  2aq  was  obtained 
by  Chevreul  {A.  Ch.  83, 183)  by  heating  CuO  or 
CuCOa  with  SOjAq ;  it  is  also  prepared  by  boil- 
ing CuSOjAq  with  solution  of  an  alkali  sulphite 
or  thiosulphate,  by  boiling  the  green  double  salt 
Cu2S03.(NHj)2S03  {infra)  with  water  (P.  de  St.- 
G.,  I.e.),  by  passing  SO2  into  cone.  Cu(C2H302)2Aq 
at  65°  till  the  yellow  pp.  that  forms  is  dissolved, 
and  then  letting  stand  in  air  (Etard,  G.  B.  93, 
725),  and  by  passing  a  slow  stream  of  SO^  into 
10  p.c.  CuS04Aq  containing  a  roll  of  thin  sheet 
Cu  till  the  liquid  is  almost  colourless  (the  salt 
deposits  on  the  Cu)  (Newbury,  Am.  14,  232). 
Translucent,  garnet-red  octahedra ;  S.G.  3-57 ; 
gives  up  SHjO,  and  also  SOj,  above  150°,  and  at 
a  higher  temperature  leaves  Cu^O  with  some 
CUSO4  (Eammelsberg,  P.  67,  391).  Soluble 
SOjAq,  HClAq,  and  NHjAq ;  KOHAq  ppts.  hy- 
drates of  CuO  and  CU2O  ;  heated  with  water  to 
200°  gives  CuSOjAq  and  Cu  in  crystalline  leaflets 
(Geitner,  A.  129,  350).  The  pmtahydrate 
CujSOs.OuSOa.  5aq  separates,  as  a  greenish-yel- 
low; pp.,  from  cone.  Cu(C2H302)2Aq,  into  which  a 
slow  stream  of  SO3  has  been  passed  till  the 
liquid  has  become  emerald-green  (P.  de  St.-G., 
I.C.).  Easily  sol.  SOgAq  or  acetic  acid,  also  in 
solutions  of  ouprio  salts  and  in  NHjAq ;  when 
boiled  with  water  the  red  dihydrate  is  formed. 

Double  salts  of  cuprous  sulphite 
with  alkali  sulphites  axe  readily  produced 
by  the  reaction  of  cone,  solutions  of  alkali  sul- 
phites with  solutions  of  oupric  salts.  These 
double  salts  are  colourless  and  crystalline ;  their 
composition  is  ajCu.SOa.j/M^SOj.zaq  (a;  generally 
=  1),  where  M  =  NH4,  K,  or  Na  (for  details  of 
preparation,  composition,  and  properties  v. 
BogQJski,  J.  pr.  63,  403  ;  P6an  de  Saint-Gilles, 
A.  Ch.  [B]  42,  23 ;  Yohl,  J.  pr.  95,  218 ;  and 
Svensson,  B.  4,  713).  Some  acid  salts  of  the 
form  Cn2S03.!EM2S03.2/S02.  zaq  have  also  been 
prepared.  (S.,  l.c.),  and  some  salts  of  alkali  sul- 
phites with  both  CujSO,  and  OuSOj  (P.  de  St.-G., 
I.C. ;  B.,  I.C.). 

Didymium  sulphites.  The  normal  salt 
©12(803),  was  obtained,  as  a  reddish-white 
powder,  by  passing  SOj  into  water  with  DijOj  in 
suspension,  and  boiling  off  excess  of  SOj  (Ma- 
rignao,  A.  Ch.  [3]  58,  148;  Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  39, 


Oold  sulphites.  No  gold  sulphite  hag 
been  isolated.  Double  salts  of  AujSO, 
with  AmjSO,  and  Na2S03  of  the  form 
AU2SO3.3M2SO3.  3aq  are  known ;  also  a  Ba  salt 
Au2S03.3BaS03.  aq.  The  Na  salt  is  obtained  by 
adding  NajSOjAq  to  a  boiliug  alkaline  solution 
of  NaAuOj,  or  by  saturating  NaAuOjAq  at  50° 
with  SO2,  then  carefully  adding  BaCLjAq  to  the 
solution  till  free  H2SO3  and  HjSO,  are  ppd., 
filtering,  adding  more  BaCljAq,  quickly  filtering 
off  the  purple-red  AujSOj.BBaSOs.  aq  that  sepa- 
rates, washing  the  pp.  rapidly  out  of  contact 
with  air,  decomposing  it  by  the  proper  quantity, 
of  NajCOjAq,  adding  some  alcohol  to  the 
solution,  filtering  off  any  Ba  salt  that  ppts., 
and  adding  more  alcohol,  when  the  Na  salt 
separates  as  an  orange-red,  very  easily  de- 
composed, pp.  {v.  Himly,  A.  56,  252 ;  59,  95). 
When  AuOlgAq  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a 
warm  solution  of  (NH4)2SO,  in  cone.  NHjAq, 
white,  lustrous,  six-sided  plates  separate  of 
the  salt  (NH4)2SOs.3(NH3Au)2SOs.  3aq ;  the 
mother-liquor  from  this  salt  yields  the  salt 
Au2S03.3(NH4)2S03.  3aq,  very  similar  to  the  cor- 
responding Na  salt  (Haase,  Z.  1869. 535). 

Indium  sulphites.  The  only  salt  that  has 
been  isolated  is  a  basic  salt  2In203.3S02.  8aq. 
Obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  In 
with  excess  of  NaHSOjAq ;  insol.  water,  sol.  in 
dilute  acids ;  loses  SH.fl  at  100°,  and  all  water 
at  260° ;  decomposed  at  280°,  giving  off  S02and 
leaving  InA  (Bayer,  A.  158,  372). 

Iridium  sulphites.  The  normal  iridic  salt 
^2(803)3. 6aq  is  obtained,  in  yellow  crystals,  by 
passing  SOj  into  water  with  IrOaHa  in  suspen- 
sion, filtering  and  evaporating.  The  salt  loses 
all  water  at  160°- 180° ;  at  a  higher  temperature 
Ir203  remains ;  si.  sol.  water,  easily  sol.  acids ; 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  KOHAq  with  separa- 
tion of  Ir203  (Birnbaum,  A.  136, 179).  The  in- 
soluble matter  that  remains  on  treating  Ir03H3 
in  water  with  SOj  is  a  basic  salt  iTjOa.SOj.  4aq 
(Birnbaum, Z.C.).  Double  salts  of  iridous 
sulphite  were  obtained  by  Seubert  {B.  11,1761) 
in  separating  Ir  from  Bh  by  means  of  Na2S03 
(by  Bunsen's  method,  A.  146,  274).  Seubert 
gave  the  formula  IrSOg.BNajSO,.  lOaq  and 
IrH2(S03)2.3Na2S03.  a;aq,  x  being  =  4  and  10, 
to  the  salts  he  prepared. 

Iron  sulphites.  The  normal  ferrous  salt 
FeSOj.  Baq  is  formed,  along  with  J"eS203,  by  dis- 
solving iron  wire  in  SOjAq  out  of  contact  with  air ; 
on  evaporating  (out  of  air)  the  sulphite  crystal- 
lises out,  leaving  the  thiosulphate  in  solution' 
(Fordos  a.  G6Us,  /.  Ph.  [3]  4,  333 ;  cf.  Koene,  P. 
63,  245,  631 ;  also  Muspratt,  P.  M.  [8]  30,  414). 
SI.  sol.  water,  easily  sol.  SOjAq  ;  loses  H2O,  and 
then  (at  250°)  SOj,  on  heating.  Basic  ferric  salts 
are  formed  by  reacting  on  ferric  salt  solutions 
with  alkali  sulphites ;  on  adding  alcohol  to  the  red 
liquids  thus -formed,  Eoene  (P.  63,  245, 431)  ob- 
tained the  salts  Fe2O3.SO2.6aq  and  2Fe203.3S03 
(c/.Muspratt,  Ij>.).  Bypassing  SO2  into  water  with 
Fe03H,  in  suspension,  and  adding  KOHAq, 
Muspratt  (2.c.)  obtained  the  double  salt 
Fe20.,.S02.2KiS03. 5aq. 

Lead  sulphites.  Only-  the  ncyrmal  salt 
FbSOj  has  been  obtained;  a  white  pov^der, 
insol.  water,  formed  by  adding  NajSO^Aq  to 
solution  of  a  salt  of  Pb  (coi)4med  by  Bobrigt 
/.^.  [2]  87,  217), 
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lithiom  snlphites.  The  normal  salt 
LI.SO,.  aq  is  prepaied  by  passing  SOj  into  water 
with.  Li^COs  in  suspension,  till  CO^  ceases  to  be 
given  off,  and  evaporating  on  a  water-bath  or 
over  HjSO,  (Eohrig,  /.  pr.  [2]  37, 217).  Danson 
(0.  J.  2, 205)  represented  the  salt  as  a  hexah/g- 
drate.  By  adding  ether  to  the  solution  obtained 
from  LijCOj,  as  described,  B.  got  the  dihydrate 
LijSOj.  2aq.  Easily  sol.  water,  somewhat  sol. 
alcohol,  very  si.  sol.  ether ;  oxidised  in  moist  air. 
Bohrig  failed  to  obtaiii  an  acid  salt.  By  adding 
the  proper  quantity  of  K^CO,  to  the  acid  solution 
of  hifiO^  in  SOjAq,  evaporating  to  a  sytup,  and 
placing  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  snow  and  salt, 
B.  obtained  the  (2o2(&2e  salt  2LiKS03.  aq;  by 
a  similar  process  he  got  monocUnic  crystals  of 
6Li,S03.Na2S03. 8aq  (J.  pr.  [2]  37,  217). 

Magnesium  sulphites.  The  normal  salt 
MgSO,.  a;aq  is  formed  by  suspending  magnesia 
alba  in  water,  passing  in  SO^,  and  concentrating 
the  solution  (Bammelsberg,  P.  52,  89) ;  if 
evaporation  is  carried  on  over  HjSO,  (Bohrig, 
I.C.),  or  m  vaciio  below  100°  (Hartog,  C.  B.  104, 
1793),  the  hexahyd/rate  separates;  if  evaporation 
proceeds  above  100°  the  trihydrate  is  obtained 
(Muspratt,  2.C. ;  B.,  l.c. ;  H.,  2.C.).  Slowly  oxidises 
m  air  to  sulphate ;  loses  all  water  at  200° ;  when 
more  strongly  heated  the  salt  loses  SO,  and 
leaves  MgO. 

Double  salts  with  (NHj)2S03  are  formed 
by  mixing  the  constituents  and  evaporating  ; 
also  by  dissolving  MgOoH^  in  cold  (NHJjSO,Aq 
(Bammelsberg,  P.  94,  507  ;  Hartog,  I.e.). 

Manganese  Bulpbites.  Several  hydrates  of 
the  normal  manganous  salt  MnS03  have  been 
described.  By  adding  alkali  sulphite  solution 
to  dilute  MnCljAq  so  long  as  the  pp.  that  forms 
dissolves  again,  and  then  letting  stand,  mono- 
cUnic crystals  of  the  trihydrate  MnSOj.  8aq  are 
obtained ;  this  hydrate  is  also  formed  by  mix- 
ing 10  p.c.  of  MnSOjAq,  acidified  with  acetic 
acid,  and  Na^SO,  (Denig^s,  Bl.  [3]  7,  569) ;  if 
Ka^SO^q  is  added  to  hot  dilate  MnCLjAq  the 
monohydrate  is  said  to  be  produced.  (Bam- 
melsberg (P.  67,  245,  391)  gives  the  formula 
2MnSOs.  5aq  to  the  salt  obtained  by  reacting  on 
Mn  acetate  solution  with  Na^SOjAq,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Eohrig  (J.  pr.  [2]  37, 217  ;  cf.  also 
Muspratt,  P.M.  [3]  30,  414).  Double  salts 
MnSOa-KsSOs  and  2MnS03.K2S03  were  prepared 
by  Gorgeu  (C.  B.  96,  376)  by  saturating  20  p.c. 
KjSOjAq  with  SO.^,  adding  4  p.c.  MnSOa-  3aq, 
and  evaporating  over  an  absorbent  of  SOj; 
double  Mn-Na  salts  are  also  described  by  G.  (l.c.). 

Mercury  sulphites.  According  to  F6an  de 
Saint-Gilles  (O.  B.  34,  905)  the  normal  mercuric 
salt  HgSOj  is  formed  by  adding  dilute  NajS03Aq 
to  a  very  cone,  solution  of  Hg(N03)j  free  from 
excess  of  acid ;  it  is,  however,  difficult  to  ob- 
tain the  salt  free  from  basic  sulphites.  The 
basic  mercuric  sulphite  2HgO.S02  was  obtained 
pure  by  P.  de  St.-G.  by  using  solution  of  basic 
mercuric  nitrate.  The  normal  salt  is  easily  de- 
composed ;  boiling  water  produces  Hg^SO,  and 
Hg.  Boihng  water  is  said  (P.  de  St.-G.,  2.c.)  to 
convert  the  basic  salt  into  the  Isomeric  com- 
pound HgiiSO,  (2HgO.SOj^Hg20.S03).  Divers 
a.  Shimidzu  {0.  J.  49,  533)  say  that  normal 
mercuric  sulphite  cannot  be  isolated ;  the  reac- 
tion of  Na^SOjAq  with  Hg(N0,)2Aq  produces  at 
tot  the  basic  salt  2[2HgO.SOJ.  aq,  and  then  a 


salt  which  is  most  simply  represented  afi 
EgSOg-Hg^SOg.  4aq,  and  which  is  called  mer- 
eurosio  (or  mercv/ro-mercuric)  sulphite  by  D.  &• 
S.,  and  represented  by  them  as 

Hg<^|Q''Q^Hg2. 4aq.     D.  a.  S.  represent  the 

basic  salt  as  Hg<:^|Q*'Qg^Q^Hg.aq,and  call  it 

mercwrie  oxysulphite. 

For  the  best  conditions  of  preparation  of 
2HgO.SOj  V.  D.  a.  S.,  l.c.,  p.  550,  and  for  the 
reactions  of  this  salt  v.  ibid.  pp.  546-50;  for 
preparation  of  mercurosic  sulphite  v.  ibid.  p.  664, 
and  for  the  reactions  of  this  salt,  pp.  559-63. 

By  adding  dilute  Na^SOjAq  to  moist  Hg^SOi 
or  to  HgNO^Aq,  D.  a.  S.  (2.C.,  p.  572)  obtained  a 
greyish-black  amorphous  solid  to  which  they 
gave  the  formula  Hgj(S0g)2.  aq,  the  constitution 

Hg<^gQ*'Q]]>Hgsi  aq,  and  the   name  mercu/rie 

hypomercurous  sulphite  or  hypomercurosic  sul- 
pMte.  For  the  best  method  of  preparing  this 
salt  (action  of  SO^Aq  on  Hg^SO,  or  HgNO,)  v. 
D.  a.  S.,  I.C.,  p.  571 ;  for  the  reactions  of  the  salt 
V.  pp.  567-70.  It  is  evident  that  the  formula 
given  to  this  salt  is  the  same  as  that  of  normal 
mercwrous  sulphite  (Hg4(S03)j  =  2Hg2S03) ;  the 
salt  is  produced  from  mercurous  compounds,  and 
in  many  of  its  reactions  yields  mercurous  com- 
pounds ;  D.  a.  S.  insist  that  the  salt  belongs  to 
a  new  class  of  Hg  compounds  that  contain  what 
they  call  the  '  hypomercurous  radicle.' 

By  treating  soUd  HgCl^  with  NaHSOjAq, 
Wicke  {A.  95, 176)  obtained  a  solution  that  de- 
posited a  white  crystalline  powder  to  which  he 
gave  the  composition  Hg(HSO,)j — i.e.  acid  mer- 
curic sulphite.  According  to  D.  a.  S.  (2.c.,  p. 
554)  the  pp.  is  HgSOj.Na^SOj.  aq.  By  reacting 
on  HgO  with  SOjAq  a  white  sohd  is  formed, 
together  with  a  solution  containing  a  compound 
of  Hg.  Bammelsberg  thought  that  the  white 
solid  was  a  basic  mercurous  sulphite  of  varying 
composition,  and  that  the  solution  contained 
HgjSOj  (P.  67,  405 ;  the  reaction  was  also  ex- 
amined by  P.  de  St.-G.  and  by  Vogel).  D.  a.  S. 
say  that  the  white  residue  is  HgSO3.Hg2SO3.4aq 
(mercurosic  sulphite,  according  to  D.  a.  S.) ;  by 
using  freshly  ppd.  HgO  suspended  in  water,  and 
adding  a  little  of  this  to  SO.^q  (nearly  free  from 
H^SOJ,  D.  a.  S.  obtained  a  clear  solution  which 
reacted  as  a  solution  of  HgSO,  in  H2SO3,  and 
which  they  regarded'as  a  sohttim  of  add  mer- 
curic sulphite,  Hg(HS03)2  (i>.  l.c.,  pp.  554-8). 
Several  double  salts  of  mercuric  sulphite 
with  alkali  sulphites  have  been  isolated. 
The  chief  are  HgSO,.M2SOs.  a;aq,  where  M  =  NHi, 
K,  or  Na,  and  2HgS03.Na2S03.  aq  (v.  P.  de  St.-G., 
C.  B.  34,  905  ;  Hirzel,  A.  84,  258;  D.  a.  S.,  I.e., 
pp.  538-46).  D.  a.  S.  regard  these  double  salts 
as  alkali  derivatives  of  the  hypothetical  acid 

^S^SO^OH  ^^^^^  greatly  doubt  the  existence  of 
the  salt  2HgS03.Na2S03  described  by  F.  de 
St.-G.) ;  this  view  is  confirmed  by  Barth's  mea- 
surements of  the  electrolytic  conductivities,  and 
the  freezing-points,  of  solutions  of  these  salts 
{Z.  P.  0.  9, 176) ;  Barth's  results  point  to  the 
dissociation  in  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  tihese 
salts  into  three  ions,  HgSjO,,  B,  and  B'. 
Nickel  sulphites.  The  normal  salt 
NiSO,.  6aq  separates,  in  green  tetrahejno  oi^s. 
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tals.  on  slowly  evaporating  a  solution  formed  by 
passing  SOj  into  water  with  NiO.  a;aq  in  suspen- 
sion jRammelsberg,  P.  67,  391).  By  boiling  the 
solution  of  NiO.  ccaq  in  SOjAq,  Muspratt  (P.  Jlf. 
[3]  30,  414)  obtained  a  tetrahydrate  NiSOj.  4aq ; 
this  hydrate  was  also  obtained  by  Eohrig  (J.  pr. 
[2]  37,  217)  by  quickly  evaporating  the  solution 
at  c.  150°.  The  compound  with  ammonia, 
NiS0,.3NH,.  3aq,  separates,  as  a  blue  crystalline 
pp.,  on  adding  alcohol  to  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  NiSOj  (Bammelsberg,  Z.c.). 

Osmium  sulphites.  The  normal  salt  OsSO, 
was  obtained  by  Glaus  {J.  pr.  90,  65)  by  treating 
OsOjAq  with  excess  of  SO2,  and  evaporating  or 
adding  Na^CO,  or  Na^SOj ;  after  drying  the  salt 
is  a  blackish-blue  powder,  insol.  water,  sol. 
HCLA.q  without  giving  off  S0„  reppd.  from  this 
solution  by  £0H  or  EjCOg,  decomposed  to  K2SO, 
and  OsO.xaq  by  long  boiling  with  cone.  KOHAq. 
When  moist  the  salt  oxidises  in  air  to  OSSO4. 
The  double  salt  OsS03.2K2SO,.2KHS03. 4aq 
was  obtained  by  Olaus  {A.  63,  355)  as  a  pale 
rose-red  crystalline  powder,  by  heating  H^OsOl, 
with  KjSOsAq. 

Falladium  snlphites.  Only  the  double  pal- 
lado-sodium  salt  FdSO3.3Ka2SO3.2aq  has  been 
isolated ;  a  white  pp.  obtained  by  dropping 
NaOHAqinto  PdCLjAq,  after  adding  SO^  (Wohler, 
A.  174, 199). 

Platinum  sulphites.  Neither  platinosul- 
phite  PtSO,  nor  platinisulphite  Ft(S0,)2  has 
been  isolated.  Several  salts  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  double  compounds  of  PtSOj,  but  are 
better  classed  as  platinosulphonates  or  platino- 
sulphites,  have  been  obtained ;  they  are  shortly 
described  under  Fi.ATiNO-sniiPHONATES  (this  vol., 
p.  285).  By  passing  SO^  into  water  with 
PtOjH,  in  suspension,  and  adding  alkali  sul- 
phites to  the  dark-red  liquid  so  formed,  Birn- 
baum  (A.  139,  172)  obtained  double  salts  of 
the  form  FtO.SOj.aM^SOs.  yaq,  where  M  =  K  or 
Na,  X  varied  from  1  to  2,  and  y  also  from  1  to  2. 
These  salts  gave  no  pp.  of  BaSO^  with  BaCl^Aq, 
with  HCLAq  SO^was  given  off  and PtCl4 formed; 
hence  they  are  better  classed  as  double  salts  of 
ptatinyl  sulphite,  PtO.SOs,  than  of  platinous 
sulphate  PtSO^. 

FotasBium  sulphites.  The  normal  salt 
K2SQ3. 2aq  is  obtained,  in  large,  deliquescent, 
monpclinic  prisms,  by  passing  SO,  into  E^COjAq 
as  long  as  CO2  is  given  oft,  and  evaporating  over 
H2SO4  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (Muspratt, 
P.  M,  [3]  30,  414).  More  soluble  cold  than  hot 
water ;  decomposed  by  heat  to  K^S  and  KjSO^ 
(Bammelsberg,  A.  50,  259 ;  results  of  M.  and  R. 
confirmed  by  Eohrig,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  217 ;  v.  also 
Hartog,  O.  B.  109,  179,  221,  436).  The  acid 
salt  KHSO3  separates  in  white  needles  on  adding 
alcohol  to  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt  satu- 
rated with  SOj  (M.,  l.c. ;  confirmed  by  Bohrig, 
I.C.).  By  passing  SOj  into  hot  saturated  KjCOj 
till  COj  ceased  to  come  off  and  the  solution  was 
greenish,  and  then  allowing  to  cool,  Muspratt 
(l.e.)  obtained  hard  monoclinic  crystals  of  the 
acidsalt  KjSO,.SOj  ( =  K^S^Oj),  sometimes  called 
pyrosuiphite ;  only  si.  sol.  water ;  decomposed  by 
heat  to  K2SO4,  SO2,  and  S  (confirmed  by  Bohrig, 
I.C.).  DUute  KjSOsAq  heated  in  a  closed  tube 
to  100°  and  then  let  stand  is  very  slowly  decom- 
posed to  KjSOj,  aSaOj,  and  S  (Saint-Pierre, 
C,  B,  62. 460 ;  73, 749).    K,SO,Aq  with  KNOjAq 


gives  E  salts  of  yarions  acids ;  v.  Sttlfhub  oxy- 

ACIDS,  NITBOOEN  DKBIVATIVES  OF  (p.  619). 

Double  sulphites  of  potassium  and 
sodium.  Schwioker  (B.  22, 1728)  obtained  two 
distinct  salts  ENaSOj.xaq;  one  by  neutralising 
cone.  EHSO,Aq  by  the  proper  quantity  of 
NajCO,  and  evaporating  over  H^SO,,  the  other 
by  adding  KjCOs  to  NaHSOjAq.  Eohrig  {J.  pr. 
[2]  37,  217)  ppts.  the  salts  by  adding  alcohol,  or 
better  ether.  The  first  salt,  heated  with  EtI  to 
140°,  gives  4(S0jEt.0K).NaI,  the  second  gives 
4(S02Et.0Na).EI ;  hence  the  first  salt  seems  to 
beNaSOj-OKandtheother KSOa-ONa.  Schwicker 
assigns  different  quantities  of  crystalline  water  to 
the  salts,  viz.  NaSO2.OK.2aq  and  KSO2.ONa.aq; 
Eohrig  (l.c.)  gives  2aq  to  both  salts.  The  two 
salts  seem  to.be  isomeric.  Aqueous  solutions 
of  these  salts  have  identical  electrolytic  con- 
ductivities, as  would  be  expected  (Barth,.?.P.O. 
9, 176).  Schwicker  {l.c.)  also  describes  the  salts 
KNa^(S03)2. 4aq  and  K2NaH(S03)2. 3aq.  Hartog 
(C.  B.  109,  179,  221,  436)  describes  the  salts 
K2SO3.2Na2SO3.SO2. 9aq  ( =  K2O.2Na2O.4SO2. 9aq) 
and  2K2S03.(NH,)2SO3.S02. 9aq 
(  =  2K20.(NH4)20.4S02. 9aq). 

For  other  double  salts  of  potassium  sulphite 
V.  supra,  cobalt  sulphites,  copper  sulphites,  iron 
sulphites,  lithium  sulphites,  manganese  sul- 
phites, mercury  sulphites,  osmium  sulphites, 
and  platinum  sulpMtes  ;  and  imfra,  ruthenium 
sulphites  and  silver  sulphites. 

Bhodinm  sulphites.  The  normal  rhodAc  salt 
Eh2(S03)3. 6aq  is  prepared,  as  a  yellowish  crys- 
talline mass,  by  dissolving  EhOjHj.  aq  in  SO^q 
and  evaporating ;  fairly  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol 
(Bunsen,  .i.  146,  265).  The  double  rhodous 
saU  4EhSO,.6Na2S03.9aq  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing NajEhCle.  12aq  with  excess  of  NaHSOjAq 
(Bunsen,  l.c.) ;  it  has  been  examined  by  Seubert 
a.  Kobb^  [B.  23,  2556),  who  prepared  it  by  heat- 
ing a  solution  of  EhClj.  4aq  with  excess  of 
NaHSOjAq  for  some  time,  washing  the  pp.  with 
cold  water,  and  drying  over  P2O5.  Pale-yellow 
solid  ;  very  si.  sol.  hot  water ;  dissolves  in  dilute 
HNOjAq,  giving  off'S02;  warmed  with  cone. 
HjSO,  forms  Eh2(S04)3.NajS04  (B.,  l.c. ;  S.  a.  K., 
Z.C.). 

Butheninm  Bulphites.  Only  the  double 
rutheno-potassium  salt  BuSOj.KjSO,  has 
been  isolated ;  prepared  by  heating  K^uCljAq 
with  KjSOgAq  till  a  dark-red  solution  is  formed, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  dissolving,  again  evapo- 
rating to  dryness,  and  repeating  these  processes 
till  a  pure  white  residue  is  obtained  (Glaus, 
J.  ^.42,351). 

Silver  sulphites.  The  normal  salt  AgzSO, 
forms  small,  white  lustrous  crystals ;  obtained 
by  treating  AgNO,Aq  with  alkali  sulphite  solu- 
tion or  with  SOjAq;  if  excess  of  SO-^Aq  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  salt  for 
some  time  Ag  is  formed  (H.  Bose,  P.  33,  240). 
Darkens  in  air  (Muspratt,  P.  M.  [3]  30,  414 ; 
Sodeau,  O,  N.  65,  102);  products  depend  on 
method  of  preparation  of  the  salt  {v.  Stas,  Stas 
Nowv.  B.).  Heated  alone,  or  with  water,  to 
100°  gives  AgjSO,,  Ag,  and  SO2  (Berthier,4.  Ch. 
[3]  7,  82 ;  c/.  Geitner,  J.  1864. 142,  who  saya 
that  decomposition  begins  at  200°).  Scarcely 
sol.  water  or  SOjAq ;  sol.  NHjAq  (Bertbietr,  Ix,), 
^so  iii  alkali  sulphite  splntion^. 
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Double  saJfs.AgKaSO3.2aq;  Email 
lustrous  needles,  formed  by  dissolving  AgjSOj 
in  hot  saturated  Na^SOgAq,  letting  cool,  and 
pressing  salt  that  separates  (cannot  be  washed 
with  water)  (Svensson,  B.  4, 714).  AgESOj.  asaq, 
prepared  like  the  Na  salt.  Svensson  (Z.c.)  de-t 
scribes  three  double  salts  with  (NHJ2SO3, 
obtained  by  dissolving  Ag^SO,,  or  AgCl,  in 
(NH,)jS03Aq ;  he  gives  the  formula  Ag(NHJSO„ 
Ag,S03.6(NHj2SOs.  19aq,  and 
Ag2S03.3{NHJjS03.4{NH^)HSOa.l8aq. 

Sodium  sulphites.  The  norvial  salt  Na^SO, 
is  prepared  by  completely  saturating  NajCOaAq 
with  SOj,  warming,  adding  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  same  NajCOjAq,  evaporating,  and  crystallis- 
ing, above  33°  (Rammelsberg,  P.  56,  298; 
Sehultz-SeUack,  /.  pr.  [2]  2,  459).  Also  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  hydrate  Na^SO,.  7aq  to 
150°.  Ka^SOj  also  crystallises  from  solution  of 
KaHSOg  that  has  been  made  strongly  alkaline. 
Heated  above  150°  melts  to  a  yellowish-red  mass 
containing  sulphide  and  sulphate  in  the  ratio 
Na2S:3NajS04  (E.,  P.  67,  246;  94,  507).  The 
heptahydrate  NajSO,.  7aq  is  obtained  by 
crystallising  at  the  ordinary  temperature  a  solu- 
tion of  NajCOa  saturated  with  SO2,  warmed,  and 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same 
Na^COgAq  ;  monoclinic  prisms ;  S.G-.  1'561 
(Buignet,  J,  14,  15).  Effloresces  and  partially 
oxidises  in  air.  Very  sol.  water ;  maximum 
BolubUity  at  33°.  Another  hydrate,  Na^SOj.  lOaq, 
was  described  by  Muspratt  (P.  M.  [3]  30,  414) 
as  formed  by  evaporating  NajSOjAq  over  HjSOj; 
according  to  Eohrig  (J.pr.  [2]  37,  217)  only  the 
heptahydrate  exists. 

The  acicL  salt  NaHSO,  is  formed  by  satura- 
ting NajCOjAq  with  SO2  and  cooling;  better 
crystals  are  obtained  by  treating  Na^COj.  lOaq 
with  SO2  and  evaporating  the  liquid  so  produced 
in  SO,.  Easily  sol.  water,  but  less  sol.  than 
Na^SOj.  7aq.  (For  heat  of  solution  v.  De 
Forcrand,  G.  B.  98,  738.)  Gives  off  SOj  on 
exposure  to  air ;  SO,  is  also  removed  from 
NaHSOjAq  by  passage  of  an  indifferent  gas 
(Gernez',  O.  B.  64,  606).  When  heated  gives 
oft  HjO,  SO2,  and  S,  leaving  NajSO^ ;  heated  in 
a  closed  tube  forms  NajSO,,  H^SOj,  S,  and  H,0 
(Batbaglia  a.  Gucci,  B.  13,  2325).  Beacts  with 
i  to  give  NaHSO^  and  Nal  (Spring  a.  Bourgeois, 
Ar.  Ph.  229,  707,  where  references  are  given 
to  other  experiments).  Another  acid  salt 
NazSOj.SOj  ("NajS.Ps),  sometimes  called  pyro- 
sulphite,  is  said  to  separate,  in  lustrous  prisms, 
from  cone,  hoi  NaOHAq  saturated  with  SO, 
{v.  Eohrig,  Ix.). 

Double  salts  with  ammonium 
sulphite.  Marignac  (Ann.  M.  [5]  12,  30) 
described  a  double  salt  obtained  by  passing 
NH3  into  cone.  NaHSOjAq ;  the  salt  is  probably 
identical  with  that  described  by  Schwicker  {B. 
22,  1728),  to  which  he  gives  the  formula 
Na2S03.(NHj)HS03.  4aq.  By  partially  satura- 
ting cone.  (NHJHSOj  with  NauCOjAq,  Trauber 
(iT.  0.  T.  1888.  44)  obtained  the  salt 
2Na2S03.(NH4)2Si05.  lOaq ;  Hartog  writes  the 
formula  of  this  salt  2Na20.(NH,,)20.4S02,  and 
says  it  crystallises  with  9aq  (0.  B.  109, 179, 221, 
486).  For  other  double  salts  of  NajSO,  v.  supra, 
cobalt  sulphites,  copper  sulphites,  gold  sulpMtes, 
iridium  sulphites,  lithium  sulphites,  manganese 
ftil^hites^   mercury  sulphites,  palladium  sul- 


phites, platinum  sulpMtes,  potassium  sulphites, 
rhodiu/m  sulphites,  and  silver  sulphites. 

Strontium  sulphites.  The  normal  salt 
SrSOj  is  formed  by  passing  SO,  over  SrO  at 
290°  (Birnbaum  a.  Wittioh,  B.  13,  651)  ;  also 
by  decomposing  SrCljAq  by  alkali  sulphite  solu- 
tion. Small  white  crystals  ;  slowly  oxidises  in 
air  to  sulphate  (Muspratt,  P.  M.  [3]  30,  414) ; 
gives  SrS  and  SrSO^  on  heating  (Forster,  P.  133, 
106). 

Thallium  sulphites.  The  normal  thallous 
salt  TI2SO3  is  prepared  by  adding  NajS03Aq  to 
Tl^SOjAq,  and  ciystallising  the  pp.  from  warm 
water.  White  crystals ;  S.  3'34  at  15° ;  insol. 
alcohol;  S.G.  6-427  at  20°  (Seubert  a.  Elten, 
Zeit.  f.  amorg.  Chem.  2,  434).  The  same  salt 
was  obtained  by  Eohrig  [J.pr.  [2]  37,  217)  by 
passing  SO,  into  solution  of  a  thallous  salt, 
evaporating  at  100°  or  over  HjSOj,  or  adding 
alcohol. 

Tin  sulphites.  Basic  stannous  salts, 
!KSn0.2S0j;.  20aq,  x  being  probably  5,  8,  and  11, 
were  obtained  by  Eohrig  (J.  pr.  [2]  37,  217) 
by  treating  freshly  ppd.  SnO.  aiaq  with  SOjAq. 

Titanium  sulphites.  Berthier  {A.  Ch.  [3]  7, 
77)  made  some  observations,  but  described  no 
definite  salts. 

Uranium  sulphites.  A  basic  uranous  salt 
tJOj.SO,.  2aq  =  U(OH)2S03.aq  is  obtained,  as  a 
greyish-green  pp.,  by  adding  Na2S03Aq  to  UCljAq 
(Eammelsberg,  P.  56,  125 ;  confirmed  by  Eohrig, 
J.^pn^]  37,217).  The  wranyl  salt  UOj.SOa.aiaq 
was  obtained,  in  yellow  prisms,  by  Muspratt 
(P.  M.  [3]  30,  414),  by  passing  SOj  into  water 
with  UO3  in  suspension,  and  allowing  the  solu- 
tion so  formed  to  evaporate  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  ;  Muspratt  gave  x  =  3,  according  to 
Eohrig  {l.c.)  x  =  i  {cf.  <Hrard,  0.  B.  34,  22  ;  and 
Eeinele,  P.  125,  23i^. 

Zinc  sulphites.  The  normal  salt 
2ZnSOs.  5aq  is  prepared  by  evaporating,  or  by 
adding  alecmol  to,  a  solution  of  ZnCO,  in  SO^Aq 
(EammMsberg,  P.  52,  90) ;  also  by  mixing  cold 
25  p.o.  ZnS04Aq  acidified  with  acetic  acid  with 
colj  25  p.c.  Na^SOjAq,  and  letting  stand 
(Denig^s,  Bl.  [3]  7,  569).  Muspratt  (i.e.),  For- 
dos  a.  Gais  (J.  Ph.  [3]  4, 333),  and  Koene  (P.  63, 
245,  431)  give  the  formula  ZnS03.2aq;  but 
Eohrig  {J.pr.  [2]  37,  217)  confirms  Eammels- 
berg's  formula. 

Zirconium  sulphites.  Compositions  of  salts 
obtained  by  ppg.  Zr  salt  solutions  by  alkali  sul- 
phites are  doubtful  (v.  Berthier,  A.  Ch,  [3]  7, 
77 ;  Hermann,  J.  pr.  31,  77). 

HYPOSULPHITES.  (HydrosulpMtes.)  Salts 
of  the  acid  HjSjOj.  Hyposulphurous  acid  is  known 
only  in  aqueous  solution.  Schiitzenberger 
(A.  Oh.  [4]  70,  351)  obtained  the  Na  salt,  and  am 
aqueous  solution  of  the  acid,  in  1869 ;  he  gave 
the  formula  HjSO,  to  the  acid ;  but  Bernthsen 
(A.  208,  142;  209,  285;  211,  285)  in  1881 
showed  that  the  acid  has  the  composition 
H2S2O,.  This  acid  corresponds  with  the  oxide 
S2O3  (SA  +  H2O  =  HjSjO,).  Schutzenberger  pre- 
pared the  Na  salt  by  digesting  cone.  NaHSOjAq 
with  zinc  shavings  in  a  closed  flask  for  0.  half 
an  hour,  pouring  the  liquid  from  the  crystals  of 
the  double  Na-Zn  sulphite  which  formed  (this 
is  a  basic  Zn-Na  sulphite,  according  to  Bernth- 
sen, A.  211, 297)  into  a  flask  about  three-fourths 
filled  with  opnp.  alcohol,  allowing  to  stand  tgj 
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some  time  in  the  closed  flask,  and  then  pouring 
off  into  flasks,  each  flask  being  quite  filled  with  the 
liquid  and  then  sealed ;  after  a  time  crystals  of 
the  hyposulphite  were  formed,  to  which  S.  gave 
the  composition  NaHSO^.  Bernthsen  (l.c.)  after 
reducing  NaHSOjAq  by  Zn,  pouring  off  from  the 
double  sulphite  formed,  <fec.,  removed  sulphite 
and  sulphate  by  adding  BaCl^q ;  he  then  filtered 
and  titrated  the  solution  by  ammoniaoal 
CuSO^Aq,  which  is  decolourised  by  Na^S^O^Aq  to 
acuprous  salt  (and  eventually  toCu^HjandCujS). 
For  details  of  the  method  of  analysis  v.  Bernth- 
sen (B.  13,  2277  ;  A.  211,  292  note).  B.  failed 
to  obtain  Na^SaO,  free  from  Na^SO^  NaaSOa, 
Na^SjOj  and  Zn  salts. 

B.  expresses  the  first  part  of  the  reduction  of 
NaHSO,  by  the  equation  dNaHSOjAq  +  Zn  = 
Na^SjiOjAq  +  ZuSOj  +  NajSOaAq  +  2HjO,  and  the 
complete  change  by  the  equation 
10NaHSO,Aq  +  3Zn  = 

SNajSjO^Aq  +  NaaSOjAq  +  ZnjNajSsOio  +  SH^O. 
Moist  sodium  hyposulphite  is  rapidly  oxi^sed 
in  air  to  Na^SO, ;  when  dry  it  is  unchanged  in 
O ;  it  is  easily  sol.  water,  less  sol.  dilute  alcohol, 
and  insol.  coni:.  alcohol ;  but  according  to  B. 
even  approximately  pure  NajSjO,  has  not  been 
isolated.  NajSaO^Aq  is  oxidised  by  iodine  so- 
lution to  Na^SOjAq.     ■ 

By  heating  NajSaOjAq  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  H2S04Aq  or  HjOjOjAq,  an  aqiieous 
solution  of  }i/yposulphu/roiis  add  H^SjOjAq  is 
obtained  ;  this  solution  is  an  energetic  reducer, 
decolourising  indigo,  and  reducing  salts  of  Ou, 
Hg,  Ag,  &a. ;  the  solution  rapidly  decomposes  in 
air  with  separation  of  S.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SULFHO-. — Use  of  this  prefix  applied  to  in- 
organic compoimds :  for  sulpho-  compounds  and 
sulp?io-  salts  V.  the  compounds  or  salts  to  the 
names  of  which  sulpTw-  is  prefixed ;  thus  sul- 
pho-mplybdates  are  described  under  molybdates  ; 
but  the  prefix  thio-  is  used  in  almost  every  case 
in  preference  to  sulplio-  to  denote  the  replace- 
ment of  O  by  S.  Sulphocyanides  and  similar 
compounds  are  described  under  Cyanides  ;  sul- 
phocyanic  anhydride  is  described  as  Cyanoqen 

SUIiFHIDE. 

STJIPHO-ACETIC  ACID  CjH^SO,  i.e. 
S03H.CBL,.C0jH.    [75°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  adding  SO3  to  cooled 
HOAc  (Melsens,  A.  Ch.  [3]  5,  392 ;  10,  870  ;  A. 
52,  276).— 2.  By  the  action  of  fuming  H2SO4  on 
acetamide  or  acetonitrile  (Buckton  a.  Hofmann, 
C.  J.  9,  247). — 3.  By  boiling  ohloro-aoetio  acid 
with  aqueous  K^SO,  (Streoker,  Z.  [2]  4,  214 ; 
Colhnann,  A.  148,  109).— 4.  By  heating  AgjSOi 
with  AcCl  at  120°  (Kammerer  a.  Oarius,  A.  131, 
165). — 5.  By  boiling  chloro-aoetic  acid  with  am- 
monium sulphite  solution  (HemiUan,  A.  168, 
145).— 6.  By  heating  h.o.f>  vrith  HjSO,  at  130° 
(Franchimont,  O.  B.  92,  1054 ;  cf.  Baumstark, 

A.  140,  83).— 7.  By  heating  CISO3H  with  HOAc 
at  140°  (Baumstark).  —  8.  By  oxidation  of 
isethionio  acid  by  CrOa  (Carl,  B.  14,  63). 

Properties. — Deliquescent  crystals  (contain- 
ing l^aq)  giving  ofi  water  of  crystallisation  at 
about  160°  and  decomposed  at  230°  into  COj, 
SOj,  acetic  acid,  and  other  products  (Franchi- 
mont, B.  T.  C.  7,  25).  V.  sol.  water.  Its  salts 
are  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol.  PCI5  acting  on 
the  Na  salt  forms  CHO^SOjCy.COOI  (B.  Siemens, 

B.  6,  659). 
Vol.  IV. 


Salts.— K2A"aq:  hard  crystals.- KHA": 
six-sided  tables.— BaA"  aq.  S.  -267  at  20°.— 
BaA"Bt2S0,  (Laube,  A.  218,  258).— OaA"aq.— 
PbA"  :  radiating  needles. — ^Ag^A"  aq :  flat  prisms. 

Mono-ethyl  ether  EtHA".  Formed  by 
passing  HGl  into  the  Ag  salt  suspended  in 
alcohol.    Syrup,  v.  sol.  water. — AgEtA" :  plates. 

Ethyl  ether  M^A.".  Oil.  Formed,  together 
with  CjHHAgjSjO,,  by  the  action  of  Ag^"  on 
EtI  (F.).  May  be  distilled  (MauzeUus,  B.  21, 
1550). 

Sulpho-diacetic  acid  v.  Di-methyi.  sulphone 
dicaeboxymo  acid. 

Di-sulpho-acetio  aldehyde  C^B.^S.fl,  i.e. 
OH(S03H)2.CHO.  By  adding  chloral  hydrate  to 
cone.  KHSOjAq  at  80°  there  are  formed  crystals 
of  CjHjE^SaOjKHSOs,  and  these  when  boiled 
with  HClAq  yields  C^HjK^SjO,  aq,  from  which 
CjHjBaSjO,  2aq  may  be  prepared  (Eathke,  A. 
161,  154).  BoUing  KjCO,  yields  CH2(S03K)a 
potassium  formiate,  and  K^SO,. 

SUIPHO-AMIDO-BENZOIC  ACID  v.  Amido- 

SULFEO-BENZOia  ACID. 

DI-SULPHO-ANILINE  v.  Di-AMiDO-Di-PHENYii 

DISUZjPHIDE. 

(B.)  -  SULPHO  -  AKTHRACENE  -  (A)  -  CAEB- 

OXTLIC    ACID    O.H,<^^°^)>0,H3(S03H).. 

[above  360°].  Obtained  by  dissolving  anthra- 
oene-(4.)-carboxylio  acid  in  cold  oono.  HjSO,  and 
allowing  to  stand  for  12  hours  on  ice  (Behla,  B. 
20,  706).  Minute  yellowish  prisms  (from  al- 
cohol). V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  benzene 
and  ether.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  acid 
and  its  salts  have  a  strong  blue  fluorescence.^ 
BaA"  :  very  soluble  yellowish  minute  prisms. 

Di-sulpho-anthracene-(i4.)-carboxylic  acid 
CnH,(S03H)2.C02H.  [above  360°].  Formed  by 
dissolving  anthracene-(^.)-carboxylic  acid  in  cold 
fuming  H2SO4  (Behla).  TeUow  prisms  (from 
alcohol).  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  benz- 
ene. Its  aqueous  solution  scarcely  fluoresces, 
but  the  cone.  H2SO4  solution  has  a  strong 
yellovrish-green  fluorescence.— ^A"'2Ba :  very 
sparingly  soluble  crystalline  powder. 

SULPHOBENZIDE  v.  Di-phenyl  stjlphone. 

o-STJLPHO-BENZOIC  ACID  C,H8S0a  i.e. 
CsH4(S03H).C0jH.     S.  50  in  the  cold. 

Formaium. — 1.  Together  with  its  imide,  by 
oxidation  of  toluene  o-sulphonic  amide  with 
KMnOj  (Bemsen  a.  Fahlberg,  Am.  1,  433).— 2. 
By  heating  the  imide  with  HClAq  at  100°  (Fahl- 
berg a.  Eemseu,  B.  12,  472  ;  Fahlberg  a.  Barge, 
B.  22,  754 ;  Braokett  a.  Hayes,  Am.  9,  399).  By 
this  means  the  acid  ammonium  salt  is  first  ob- 
tained (F. ;  Eemsen  a.  Dohme,  Am.  11, 332). — 3. 
By  boiling  o-diazo-benzoic  acid  with  alcoholic 
SOj  (Wiesinger,  B.  12,  1349).— 4.  By  oxidatioK 
of  toluene  o-sulphonic  acid  by  KMn04. 

Properties. — Trimetrio  crystals  (containing 
3aq  or  4aq) ;  o:6:c  = '551:1:  "812,  v.  e.  sol.  water, 
sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  According  to  Fahl- 
berg {B.  22,  754),  it  crystallises  with  3aq,  and  is 
decomposed  at  105°.  According  to  Eemsen  {Ami 
11,  332),  it  crystallises  with  4aq,  melts  at  69°  iS 
its  water  of  crystallisation,  melts  at  130°  whet 
anhydrous,  and  gives  a  sublimate  of  long  needlel 
(containing  2aq).  Eesorcin  (1-2  pts.)  at  195° 
forms  'sulphofluorescein' C,9H,jS0j2aq,  which 
fluoresces  in  aqueous  and  alkaline  solutions 
(Bemsen  a.  Hayes,  Am.  9,  372).    By  condensa- 
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non  of  resoroin  (4  mols.)  with  o-sulpho-benzoio 
acid  there  is  likewise  fonned  a  similar  body 
CsiHjjSOB^aqt  (Fahlberg  a.  Barge,  S.  22,  765). 
Potash-fusion  gives  salicyUo  acid. 

Salts.^KHA":  transparent  plates,  sol. 
water. — X^k"2aq. — Ba(HA")2  2^aq:  needles,  sol. 

water.  —  Ba(HA")2  2aq BaHjA."j  4iaq.  — 

BaA"  2aq.  —  Ca(HA")j  6aq.  —  CaA"  5aq.  — 
CuA"3|aq.  —  Ag^A".  —  CeH,(S03NHJ.C02H. 
Fonned  by  heating  the  imide  with  HClAq  at 
100°. 

Anhydride  CsH,<g^>0.     [119°]    (F.). 

[128°]  (Eemsen  a.  Dohme,  Am.  11,  332).  Formed 
by  heating  the  K  salt  with  PCI5  at  180°  or  the 
acid  with  P^Oj  at  130°.  Monoolinio  tables, 
insol.  cold  water.  NH,  passed  into  its  solution 
in  benzene  forms  C„Hj(CONH2)S020NH4  [256°], 
which  orystalhses  from  alcohol  in  needles. 

Chloride  G„B.t(SO.fi\).COGl.  [73°].  Prisms 
(frdm  ether).  When  reduced  by  zino-dust  and 
HjSOj  it  yields  C„Hj(SH).CO,-H  (Delisle,  B.  22, 
2205). 

Amie  acid  0„H4(CO.NH2)S0aH.  Crystals 
(containing  aq),  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  water.  Got 
by  the  action  of  H^S  on  CjH4(C0NEy  .SOjAg  aq, 
which  is  obtained  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to 
CsH,(C0NH2).S03NH4  prepared  as  above  (Fahl- 
berg  a,  Barge,  B.  22,  760). 

Amic  acid  Cs'H.t{aO,Tii'E,).GOJBL.  SuVph- 
amine-benzoic  acid.  Formed  by  boiling  toluene 
o-Bulphonic  amide  with  K,FeCy,  and  aqueous 
potash  (Noyes,  Am.  8,  178  ;  c/.  Fahlberg,  Am.  1, 
170).  Slender  needles  or  prisms,  v.  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Melts  at  155°  when  slowly 
heated,  and  at  167°  when  quietly  heated.  At 
180°  it  is  completely  converted  into  imide. 
Gives  rise  to  the  salt's  MgA'^dlaq,  BaA'^l^aq, 
BaA'j  9aq,  AgA',  and  Ag^O^H^NSO,.  By  passing 
HCl  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  imide,  the 
ether  CsH4(SOjNHj).C02Et  [83°]  is  formed.  The 
methyl  and  propyl  ethers  have  also  been  ob- 
tained and  may  be  converted  by  aniline  into 
0^,(S02NBy.C0NHPh  [189°],  by  o-toluidiue 
into  CjH,(S02NHj).C0NHC,Hj  [193°],  and  by 
means  of  p-toluidine  into  the  isomeflo  f -toluide 
CsH4(S02NHj).CONHC,H,  [202°]. 

Imide  0„B.t<^^^^y!iiK.  Saccharim.   [220°] 

(Bemsen  a.  Fahlberg,  Am.  1,  432).  Formed  by 
oxidising  CHs.OsHj.SOjNHj  with.  KMnO^  in 
neutral  solution  (Bemsen  a.  Fahlberg,  B.  12, 
469 ;  Bemsen  a.  Palmer,  Am.  8, 223 ;  Fahlberg  a. 
jtiist,  B.  20,  1597 ;  21,  242 ;  Bemsen  a.  Linn, 
Am.  11,  73).  Elongated  triangular  <plates  (by 
subUmatiou),  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  Has  a  very  sweet  taste  (500  times 
that  of  cane  sugar).  The  solubility  of  com- 
mercial saccharin  is  given  by  Gravill  {Ph. 
[3]  18,  337)  as  S.  (water)  -2  at  15° ;  -6  at  100° ; 
S.  (alcohol)  5-4  at  15° ;  S.  (ether)  1-3  at  15°. 
According  to  Stift  {B.  C.  18,  458)  and  Aduoco 
and  Mosso  (C.  C.  1887, 1148)  it  retards  digestion, 
and  is  antiseptic.  The  imide  is  converted  into 
a,lBit(SO^'Si).GO^  on  evaporation  with 
EOHAq.  Gone,  hydrochloric  acid  at  150°  forms 
GsB.^{S0,T!C3t).C0^.    The  imide  gives  rise  to 

salts  of  the  form  OeHj-C^^Q^'^NAg,     of   which 

the  following  have  been  described. — KA'  aq  : 
prisms,    v.    sol.    water. — NaA'2aq  :    tables. — 


Ethylimide       OsH,<;^^2>NEt. 


BaA'jl^aq.— BaA'j4aq  (Noyes,  Am.  8,  180).— 
AgA' :  needles  (from  hot  water).  To  detect 
'  saccharin,'  a  suspected  liquid  may  be  acidified, 
extracted  with  ether,  the  ether  evaporated,  the 
residue  fused  with  NaOH,  and  the  product  tested 
for  salicylic  acid  and  for  sulphate  (C.  Schmitt, 
Fr.  27,  396  ;  Allen,  An.  13,  105 ;  Bornstein,  Fr. 
27, 165).  '  Saccharin '  evaporated  to  dryness  on 
a  water-bath  leaves  a  residue  which,  when 
warmed  with  alcoholic  potash,  exhibits  yellow, 
blue,  and  red  colours  (Lindo,  C.  N.  58,  61,  155). 

Methylimide   OsHj<^Q^>NMe.     [132°]. 

Formed  by  heating  C„H4<^^Q2^NAg  with  Mel 

at  100°  (Brackett,  Am.  9,  406).  Long  flat 
needles,  sol.  ether,  alcohol,  and  hot  water. 

[97°]. 

Needles  (from  water).  Converted  by  boiling  al- 
coholic potash  into  0„H,(S02NHEt).C02H  [116°], 
which  yields  CjHj(S02NKEt).C0jK  crystallising 
in  nacreous  scales,  NajCjHjNSOj,  CuA'^  2aq,  and 
AgA'  (Fahlberg  a.  List,  B.  20,  1596). 

Propylimide  CsH^^^^^N^NPr.   [60°-70°]. 

~  m-Snlpho-benzoic  acid 
[l:3]CeH,(S03H).COjH. 

Formation. — 1.  By  mixing  benzoic  acid  (2 
pts.)  with  SOs  (1  pt.)  (MitscherUch,  P.  31,  287 ; 
32,  227;  Barth,  A.  148,  33).— 2.  By  heating 
BzOl  with  Ag^SO^  at  150°  (Kammerer  a.  Carius, 
A.  131,  153 ;  B.  4,  219).— 3.  By  heating  BzCl 
with  H2SO4  (Oppenheim,  B.  3,  735).— 4.  By  the 
action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  SO^  on  m-diazo- 
benzoio  acid  (Wiesinger  a.  VoUbreoht,  B.  10, 
1715). — 5.  By  oxidation  of  j»-sulpho-benzoio 
aldehyde  with  air  at  95°  (Kafka,  B.  24,796). 

ProperUes. — Deliquescent  crystalline  mass. 
Yields  m-oxy-benzoic  acid  when  fused  with 
potash. 

Salts.— NaHA"2aq:  triclinic  crystals. — 
Na^A'-Me^SO,  (Stengel,  A.  218,  260).  Crystals.— 
Na2A"Bt2S0,:  v.  sol.  water.— EHA"  2iaq.— 
KHA"5aq  (Otto,  A.  122,  155).— BaA"  3aq :  v. 
sol.  water  (Pehling,  A.  27,  322).— BaH^A",  3aq. 
White  monoohnio  prisms.  S.  6  at  20'  (M.). — 
BaA"Me,S04.-BaA"Me2S04  3iaq.  S.  34  at  21°. 
— BaA"EtjS04  3iaq.  S.  31  at  21°.  Formed  from 
the  acid,  NaHSO,,  and  alcohol  (Stengel).  Long 
needles.— BaA"PrjS04  7aq.  S.  11  at  19°.— 
PbA"  2aq :  stellate  groups  of  white  needles. — 
PbA-'Et^SO^  2  Jaq.— CuA"MejSO,  2iaq.  Crystals. 
— CuA"Et„SO,  2iaq.— AgHA"  :  nodules  (Lim- 
prioht  a.  Uslar,  A.  106,  50).— Ag^A"  aq :  small 
yellowish  prisms. 

Mono-ethyl  ether  EtHA".  Formed  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  NH,  on  EtjA"  or  on  the 
chloride  (Limpricht  a.  Uslar,  A.  102, 252).  The 
free  acid  is  unstable. — EtNH^A"  :  four-sided 
triclinic  tables  (Keferstein,  A.  106,  385). — 
NaBtA"!);aq.  —  Ba(EtA")j  a;aq :  efflorescent 
tables. 

Ethyl  ether  EtjA".  Formed  from  the 
chloride  and  alcohol.  Syrup,  miscible  with 
water.    Saponified  by  heating  with  water. 

Semi- chloride  CjHsSOjCl.  Formed  by 
heating  the  acid  (1  mol.)  with  PCI5  (1  mol.) 
(L.  a.  S.).  Formed  also  by  leaving  the  chloride 
C,H4(S05C1)(00C1)  in  contact  with  water   for 
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several  weeks.    Crystalline  powder,  sol.  ether. 
Converted  by  hot  water  into  the  acid. 

Chloride  OeH,(Sa,Cl).COCl.  Formed  by 
heating  the  acid  (1  mol.)  with  POlj  (2  mols.)  at 
100°.  Thick  oil,  slowly  decomposed  by  water. 
Yields  CjH^Ol.COOl  on  distillation  and  on  heat- 
ing with  PClj  at  150°  (Kammerer  a.  Carius,  A. 
131,  159). 

Benzoyl  derivative  OijHijSO,.  The  first 
product  of  the  action  of  BzCl  (2  mols.)  on 
Ag.^SO^  (1  mol.)  (K.  a.  0.).  Amorphous,  sol. 
«ther.  Besolved  by  water  into  benzoic  and  sul- 
phobenzoio  acids. 

Amic  acid  CsH4(S02NHj).C02H.  m-Sul- 
-riharm/ne-henzoic  acid.  [235°  uncor.]  (B.  a.  P.) ; 
[247°]  (N.  a.  W.).  Formed  by  the  action  of 
cone.  KOHAq  at  100°  on  the  amide  (Limprioht 
a.  Uslar,  A.  106,  27).  Prepared  by  oxidation  of 
£1:3]  CsH<Me.S02NH2  with  alkaline  KMnOj, 
with  chromic  acid  mixture  (Eemsen  a.  Palmer, 
Am.  4,  143),  or  with  alkaline  KjFeOys  (Noyes  a. 
Walker,  Am.  8,  188).  Scales  (from  water),  si. 
sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Converted  by 
PCI5  at  150°-200°  into  the  oily  chloride 
■CsH4(S02NH2)C001.  — BaA'2  4act.  — AgA'  aq.— 
AgjCjHsNSO^ :  amorphous  pp.,  sol.  hot  water.— 
EtA'.     Monoclinic  crystals,  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

Amide  CsH,(S02NHJ(C0NHj).  [170°]. 
Formed  from  the  chloride  and  cone.  NH3Aq. 
Small  anhydrous  crystals  (from  alcohol)  or 
needles  (oontainingaq).  V.  sol.  hot  water  and  al- 
cohol. POl^at  100°  forms  C„Hj(S02NH2)CCl:NH, 
which  is  decomposed  by  distillation  into  m- 
«hloro-benzonitrile,  SO^,  and  NHj ;  and  by  treat- 
ment with  NHjAq  into  C,H,(S02NHJ.CN  [152°] 
^Wallach  a.  Huth,  B.  9,  428). 

Anilide  0X{S02NHPh).C0NHPh. 
Formed  from  the  chloride  and  aniline.     Small 
crystals  (from  alcohol). 

Isomeride  of  the  amic  acid 
<!5H5C(NH2):N.S03H.  Benzamidine  v-sulphonie 
acid.  [247°].  Mol.  w.  200  (obs.).  Formed  by 
passing  SO,  into  cold  benzonitrile  (Bngelhardt, 
J.  pr.  75,  363  ;  Eitner,  B.  25,  471).  Prisms  and 
rhombohedra.  Converted  by  HClAq  into  benz- 
amidine sulphate. — CaA'j. — BaA'2  4aq. 

Amorphous  isomeride  of  the  amic 
acid,  A  product  of  the  action  of  PCI5  on  the 
amio  acid  (L.  a.  TT.).  Insol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  Forms  amorphous  salts.  Water  at  180° 
reconverts  it  into  the  ordinary  amic  acid. — 
BaA'2  4aq  •  brittle  mass.  ' 

21-Sulpho-benzoic  acid 
(1:4]  C,Hj(S0sH).C02H.  [c.  200°].  Formed,  in 
small  quantity,  together  with  the  m-  isomeride, 
by  the  action  of  SO3  on  benzoic  acid  (Eemsen,  A. 
178,  275 ;  Z.  [2]  7,  81,  199).  Formed  also  by 
oxidationof  toluene^-sulphonic  acid  with  KMnO, 
^Hart,  Am.  1,  342),  and  by  the  action  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  SO2  on  diazotised  ^-amido- 
benzoic  acid  (Wiesinger,  B.  10, 1715).  Needles, 
not  deliquescent,  decomposed  by  heat.  _  Potash- 
fusion  converts  it  into  ^-oxy-benzoic  acid.  The 
K  salt  heated  with  potassium  formate  yields 
terephthalio  acid. 

Salts.— NaHA"2|aq.  Stellate  groups  of 
prisms,  m.  sol.  cold  water.— BaA"  2aq :  groups 
of  needles,  m.  sol.  cold  water.— BaHjA",  3aq ; 
flat  needles,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Amic  acid  C„H^(SOjNH,).COjH.  [0.  280°]. 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  CaB.,Me.SO^Hj  and  of 


jp-sulpho-cinnamic  amide  (Eemseji,  A.  178,  299  { 
Fahlberg,  Am.  1,  170 ;  Palmer,  Am.  4,  164 ; 
Noyes,  Am.  7,  145  ;  8,  182).  Flat  prisms  (from 
water),  si.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  De- 
composed on  fusion. — NHjA' :  needles  or  long 
lamina,  V.  sol.  water.— BaA'2  5aq.—AgA':  ''•  si. 
sol.  hot  water.— C„H^(S02NHAg).C02Ag :  v.  sol. 
hot  water.— EtA'.    [111°]. 

SL-sulpho-benzoic  acid  CjHjSaO,  i.e. 
0„H3(S03H)2C02H      [4:2:1].        [above     285°]. 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  toluene  disulphonic  acid 
with     chromic    acid    mixture    (Blomstrand    a. 
Hakansson,  B.  5, 1088  ;  Brunner,  Sitz.  W.  [2]  78, 

665)  and  by  digesting  C3H3(S02NH2)<^q^>NH 

with  HClAq  at  160°  (Fahlberg,  Am.  2,  190). 
Large  crystals  (from  HOlAq),  sol.  cold  water, 
insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Yields  (4,2,l)-di-oxy- 
benzoic  acid  on  fusion  with  potash. 

Salts. — K5A"'2aq:  prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  water. 
— K2HA"'aq:  large  crystals,  el.  sol.  water. — 
Ba3A"'2  7aq. — CujA'''^  7aq  :  minute  crystals. 

Amic  acid  C3Hs(S03H)(S02NH2).C02H 
[2:4:1].  [165°].  Fortned  by  boiling  the  imide 
of  the  amic  acid  with  dilute  HClAq  for  five 
hours.  Large  crystals,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  si.  sol. 
HClAq,  insol.  ether. — HKA":  crystals  (from 
dilute  HCLiq),  v.  q,  sol.  water. 

JDi-amic  acid  C3H3(S02NH2)2CO.,H.  [183°]. 
Formed  by  heating  OsH3Me(S02NH2)2  with 
aqueous  potassium  permanganate  and  by  evapo- 
rating C„H3(S02NH2)<:^q2>NH  with  KOHAq 

(Fahlberg,  Am.  2, 186 ;  B.21, 246).  Minute  satiny 
needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether. 
Tastes  acid.  Decomposes  completely  at  250°- 
260°.  Its  salts  are  crystalline.  Those  of  alkalis 
and  alkaline  earths  are  v.  sol.  water, — BaA'2  5aq: 
monoclinic  prisms. — CuA'2  2aq  :  pale-blue  silky 
needles.— AgA' :  white  needles.— EtA'.  [200°]. 
Silky  needles  (from  water). 
Imide  of  the  amic  acid 

C,H3(S02NHj)<^°2>NH.      [285°].       Formed 

by  warming  C,H3(S02NH2)2C02Et  with  KOHAq 
(Fahlberg  a.  List,  B.  20, 1603 ;  21,  242).  Tables, 
si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. — 
K2C^4N2S205  :  deliquescent  crystalline  mass. — 
(C5H3(S02NHj):S002:N)2Ba3^aq:  crystals.  — 
Ou(0,H5N2S20j)j4aq:  minute  blue  needles. — 
AgOjH^NjSjOj. 

s-Di-sulpho-benzolc  acid  0„H3(S03H)2.CO2H. 
Formed  by  heating  benzoic  acid  with  H2SO4, 
SO3,  and  PjOj  (Barth  a.  Senhofer,  A.  159,  217). 
Hygroscopic  prisms  (containing  ccaq).  Turns 
brown  at  140°.  Yields  s-di-oxy-benzoic  acid  on 
fusion  with  potash.  The  K  salt  forms  iso- 
phthalic  acid  when  fused  with  potassium 
formate.— KsA'"  l^aq  :  needles.  —  BaHA"  2aq  : 
minute  needles. — ^BajA"'2  7aq:  white  prisms. — 
Cu3A"'2  8|aq. — k%,k!"  2aq  :  crystaUine  pp. 

References. — Bbomo-,  Niieo-,  Oxy-amido,  and 

OXY-,  SULFHOBENZOIO  ACIDS. 

m-SVLFHO-B£XZOIC  ALD£HYB£ 

CoH4(S03H).OHO.  Sulphonie  acid  of  bernoie 
aldehyde.  Formed  from  benzoic  aldehyde  and 
fuming  HjSO<  below  50°  (WaUach  a.  Wusten, 
B.  16,  150 ;  cf.  Engelhardt,  J.  1864,  850).  The 
Na  salt  reacts  with  (a)-naphthylamine  forming 
C5Hj(S03Na).0H:N0,„H„  and  forms  with  sodium 
naphthionate     C,H4(S0.Na).CH:NC„H,.  SO^a. 
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Yields  m-Bulpho-benzoio  acid  on  oxidation. — 
MgA'j  (dried  at  170°).— BaA'^  (dried  at  170"). 
Nodules. 

Oxim.  The  salt  C„Hj(S03Na).CH:N0H 
crystallises  in  plates,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  m.  sol. 
alcoliol  (Kafka,  B.  24,  791). 

Phenyl-hydraeide. 
The  salt  0„Hj(S03Na).CH:N.NHPh  crystallises 
in  needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Di-phenyl-hydrazide. 
The  salt  OeH,(S03Na).CH:N.NPhj  crystallises 
from  water  in  plates. 

SULFHOBEirZOLIC  ACID  v.  Benzene  sul- 

PEONIO  ACID. 

STJLPHO  -  BENZYL  -  SULPHAMIC       ACID 

C5H5.CH(S03H).NHS03H.  The  salt  Na^A'-Saq 
is  formed  from  CjHs.CHiNOH  and  aqueous 
Na^SOa  (Peohmann,  B.  20, 2541) .  It  crystallises 
in  needles  and  is  decomposed  by  NaOHAq  into 
benzoic  aldehyde,  Na,SO„  and  H(NH,)S03. 

(a)-SULPHO-BTJTYEIC  ACID  CASOs  i.e. 
OH3.CH2.CH(S03H).C02H.  Formed  from  butyric 
acid  and  OlSOgH ;  and  also  by  the  action  of 
(NHJ^SOg  on  B-bromo-butyrie  acid  (Hemilian, 
B.  6, 196,  562  ;  A.  176, 1 ;  Franohimont.iJ.  T.  0. 
7,  27).  Formed  also  from  orotonic  acid  and 
KHSOj  at  130°  (Beilstein  a.  Wiegand,  B.  18, 
483).  Syrup.  The  Ba  salt  is  converted  by 
PCI5  into  OH3.CH2.CHOI.OOOI.  — CaA"2aq: 
needles  (from  ether-alcohol),  insol.  alcohol. — 
BaA"2aq.  S.  7-1  at  16°.— PbA"2aq.— CuA"4aq. 
— ZnA"  5aq. — AgjA"  :  prisms,  insol.  alcohol. 

a-Sulpho-isobutyric  acid  G4HsSOs  i.e. 
CMe2(S03H).C02H.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
CI.SO2.OH  on  isobutyric  acid  and  also  by  oxida- 
tion of  CsHjNjSO,  which  is  prepared  by  heating 
thio-urea  with  a-bromo-isobutyrio  acid  (An- 
dreasch,  M.  8,  412).— Na^H"  iaq.— BaA"  4aq. 

Ammonium  sulphite  appears  to  convert 
B-bromo-isobutyric  acid  into  an  isomeride  which 
^elds  BaCjHgSOs  2aq,  crystallising  in  needles,  t. 
80I.  water. 

j3-Snlpho-butyric  acid 
CH3.CH(S03H).CHj.CO,H.  Formed  from 
/3-chloro-butyrio  ether  and  (NHJ^SOj  (H.).  Got 
also  by  oxidising  barium  oxy-butane  disul- 
phonate  vnth  chlorine-water  (Haubner,  M.  12, 
547).  Amorphous.— BaA"  aq  (H.).— BaOjHjSOs. 
White  amorphous  mass,  v.  sol.  water,  almost 
insol.  alcohol.  Yields  acetic  acid  by  potash- 
fusion. 

Sulphodibutyric  acid  v.  Di-pbopyi,  sulphone 

DIOABBOXYLIO   ACID. 

SULPHOBUTYEIC  ALDEHYDE  O^HsSOj 
».e. .  CH3.0H(S03H).OH2.CHO.  Got  by  satu- 
rating a  solution  of  orotonic  aldehyde  with  SO2 
and  distilling  in  vacuo,  afterwards  distilling  with 
steam.  On  neutralisation  of  the  residue  with 
baryta  the  salt  BaA'^  is  got  (Haubner,  M.  12, 
546).  The  barium  salt  is  converted  by  hy- 
droxylamine  into  (CH(NOH).0H2.CHMe.SO3)2Ba, 
which  is  reduced  by  sodium  -  amalgam  to 
(CH2(NH2).CH2.0HMe.S03)jBa,  which  on  distilla- 
tion vrith  lime  yields  butylamine  and  a  little 
CHg.CHiCH.GH^HE^.  Sodium-amalgam  reduces 
the  sulpho-butyric  aldehyde  to  oxy-butane  sul- 
phonic  acid  CH3.CH(S03H).CHj.0H20H,  whence 
NaA',  which  when  distilled  with  lime  gives  a 
mixture  of  butyl  and  crotyl  alcohols. 

SULFHOCAHFHOBIC   ACID    v.  Camfeobic 


SULPHOCAMPHYLIC    ACID    c.  Camphoric 

ACID. 

STJLPHO-CHLOBO  BENZOIC        AOID        v. 

Ohlobo-sulpho-eenzoic  acid. 

0-SULPHO-CINNAffllC  ACID  CsHjSOj  «.e. 
C5Hj(S03H).CH:CH.CO^.  Formed,  together 
with  the  p-  isomeride,  by  the  action  of  SO3  or 
fuming  H2SO4  on  cinnamic  acid  (Marchand, 
J.pr.  16,  60  ;  Herzog,  J.  ■pr.  29,  51 ;  Eudneff,  A. 
173,  8).  Prisms  (containing  3aq),  v.  e.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol.  Yields  wi-oxy-benzoio  acid  on 
fusion  with  potash.— KjA" :  amorphous,  v.  sol. 
water. — KHA"  :  groups  of  needles. — CaA"  l^aq. 
— BaH^A"^.  S.  -45  at  20°.— BaA"  l^aq.  S.  4-2 
at  16°.— Ag^A". 

m-Snlpho-cinuamic  acid 
[1:3]  C6Hj(S03H).CH:CH.C02H.    Formed  from 
m-sulpho-benzoio  aldehyde,  NaOAo,   and  A02O 
(Kafka,  B.  24,  791).— BaA":    nodulep,  v.  sol. 
water,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

^-Sulpho-cinnamic  acid 
[1:4]  05H,(S03H).CH:CH.C0jH.  Formed  as 
above.  Monoelinio  prisms  (containing  5aq). 
Yields  p-oxy-benzoio  acid  by  potash-fusion. — 
KjA"  ^aq.  Nodules  (from  alcohol).  Eeduces 
KMnO,  in  the  cold  (Liebermann,  B.  22,  782).— 
CaA"  iaq.— BaA"  3aq.  S.  (of  BaA")  -12  at  20°. 
—BaA"  aq.  S.  -4  at  18°.— OuA"  6aq :  greenish- 
prisms,  V.  sol.  water. 

Amide  C^l%O^U^Sm.:Q-S..Q,a^'B.^. 

[218°].    Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  water  (Palmer,  Am. 
4, 163). 

Amid  acid  C3H,(S02NH2).CH:CH.C02H. 
S.  "058  at  21°.  Formed  by  heating  the  amide 
with  NaOHAq.  Needles  (from  water),  sol.  alco- 
hol, si.  sol.  ether.  Decomposes  at  250°.  Yields 
CaA'2  aq  and  BaA'j  2aq,  both  crystallising  in 

STJLPHO-CUMINIC  ACID  C,„H,2S05  i.e» 
0sH3Pr(S0jH).C0jH  [4:3:1].  [160°].  Formed 
by  sulphonating  euminic  acid  (Widman,  B.  22; 
2276).  Crystalline.— BaA"  aq  :  si.  sol.  water. — 
BaHjA"^  4|aq.    Prisms,  m.  sol.  water. 

Chloride  C5H3Pr(S02Cl).C001.    [56°]. 

Amide  G;B.,^i(m^B.^).Gasm^.  [225°]. 
Tables,  sol.  hot  water. 

Amic  acid  G^B.,m(m^'B^).CO^.  [246° 
cor.].  Formed  by  heating  the  amide  with 
KOHAq  at  100°,  Formed  alSo  by  oxidising 
(j8)-cymene  sulphonio  amide  [148°]  with  chromic 
acid  mixture,  an  isomeric  change  taking  place 
(Bemsen  a.  DSy,  Am.  6,  158).  Needles,  sol.  hot 
water.    Yields  BaA'j  3aq,  v.  e..  sol.  water. 

Sulplio-7i-cnminic  acid 
C8HsPr(S03H).C02H:  [4:3:1].   Formed  bysulpho- 
nation  of  w-cuminio  acid  (W.).    V.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  water. — BaA"aq :  needles,  si.  sol.  Aq. 

Chloride  a3H,Pr(S0jCl).C0Cl.    [43°]. 

Amide  C^t{^O^K^).CO'SS^.  [203°]. 
Tables  (from  water). 

Amic  acid  03H3Pr(S02NH:2).C0aH.  [216° 
cor.].  Formed  from  the  amide  (W.),  and  also 
by  oxidation  of  p-di-ji-propyl-benzene  sulphonio 
amide  [103°]  (Eemsen,  Am.  5,  158).  Long 
needles  (from  water). — CaA'^  6aq. — CuHA'j  2aq, 
— AgA' ;  floooulent  pp. 

Sulpho-cnmiuic  acid.    Amic  acid 
0,HMe3(SO2NH2).CO2H[5:3:2:a!:l],    Formed  by 
oxidation  of  isodurene  sulphonic  amide  by  alka- 
line KMnO,  (Jacobsen,  B.  15, 1855).    The  K  ^alt 
is  amorphous. 


SULPHO-ETHYL-BENZOIO  ACID. 
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Sulpho-cnmini*  acid.    Amic  acid 
C8HMe3(S0jNHj).C0jH  [6:4:2:x:l].    Formed  by 
oxidation  of  the  corresponding  isodurene  sul- 
phonio  amide  (J.).    The  K  salt  is  crystalline. 

Beference. — Oxt-sulpho-ouminio  aoib. 

SULPHO-CYANIC  ACID  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

STJLPHOCYANO-ACETIC  ACID  G,B.,nSQ^i.e. 
Cy.S.CHj.COjH.  Formed  from  potassium  sul- 
phocyanide  and  sodijim  chloro-acetate  (Claesson, 

B.  10,  1347).  Thick  oil,  changing  to  a  solid 
polymeride  when  heated. — NaA'  aq :  prisms. 
Converted  by  AgNO,  into  HB.OHj.CO^a.  CuSOj 
forms,  after  a  time,  a  black  pp.  of  cuprous  thio- 
glyooUate.  —  KA'  aq.  —  BaA'j  4aq :  tables.  — 
BaA'^aq:  prisms. — CaA',  2aq. — MnA'^  2aq. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (225°).  S.G.  1-174. 
Formed  by  boiling  chloro-acetic  ether  with  potas- 
sium Bulphocyanide  (Heintz,  A.  136,  223). 
Liquid.  Tields  thioglycollic  acid  and  thiogly- 
coLio  ether  on  distillation  with  phosphoric  acid. 
Polymerised  by  repeated  distillation,  many  other 
products  be:ng  formed  at  the  same  time.  Boil- 
ing dilute  HOlAq  forms  NHj.CO.S.CHj.COjH 
[143°],  which  is  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  yields 
MeA'  [75°-80°]  and  CaA'j2aq,  and  is  resolved 
by  heat  into  cyanic  and  thioglycollic  acids 
(Nenoki,  J.  pr.  [2]  16,  11).  Btl  at  120°  forms 
ethyl  sulphocyanide  and  iodo-acetic  acid. 

Isoamyl  ether  Gfi^^k!.    (256°). 

Amide  CHj(S.CN).C0NH2.    Needles. 

Polymeride  (C3H3SN02)3.  [200°].  Formed 
from  potassium  sulphocyanurate  and  potassium 
chloro-acetate  (Claesson,  J,  pr.  [2]  33,  121 ;  B. 
14,  732).  Needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  De- 
composed by  HClAq  at  100°  into  thioglycollic 
acid  and  cyanurio  acid. — ^Ba3A"'j  6aq :  small 
prisms,  nearly  insol.  water. — ^BaHA'"  2aq :  large 
prisms.— EtaA'".  [81°].  Formed  by  distilling 
Bulphooyane- acetic  ether.  Needles,  nearly  insol. 
hot  water. 

Fersulphocyano-diacetic  acid 
CjN2S(S.0a,.C0.^)2.  [177°].  Formed  from 
s6dium  chloro-acetate,  iso-persulphooyanio  acid, 
and  KOHAq  (Klason,  J.^jt-.  [2]  38, 381).  Plates. 
— BaA"  3aq.— CaA"  3iaq.— ZnA"  aq.  —  CdA".— 
CuA"  6aq.— EtjA".    OU. 

Amide.    [125°].    Prisms. 

STJLFHOCTANO-ACEIIG  ALDEHYDE 
CHj(SCy).COH.    [below  -20°].    S.G.  ia  1-47. 
Formed  by  heating  iodo-acetic  aldehyde  with 
AgSCy  and  ether  (Chautard,  A.  Ch.  [6]  16,  193 ; 

C,  B.  106,  1169).  Oil,  misoible  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  Decomposed  by  distillation,  by 
treatment  with  01,  and  by  HOlAq.  HNO3  forms 
acetic  acid,  sulphooyano-acetie  acid,  and  thio- 
carbimido-acetic  acid  [128°].  Eesinified  by 
alkalis. 

SULPHOCYANO-ACETONE  C4H5NSO  i.e. 
CH3.00.CHjSCy.  S.G.  2  1-2;  «2  1-18.  S.  7  at 
15°.  Formed  from  chloro-acetone  and  barium 
sulphocyanide  (Tschnerniao,  C.  B.  96,  587 ;  B. 
16,  349;  25,  2607,  2623).  Liquid,  v.  e.  sol. 
ether,  v.  si.  sol.  ligroin.  Decomposed  by  heat. 
Dissolves  in  aqueous  KHSO3..  Boiling  dilute 
HClAq  converts  it  into  oxy-methyl-thiazole. 
Ammonium    sulphocyanide    forms  '  propimine 


CH3.C(NAc).CHjSCy  [134°], 


Oxim  0H3.C(NOH).CHj.S0y.  [135°].  Yel- 
lowish prisms  (Arapides,  A.  249,  18).  Produces 
great  irritation  on  the  skin. 

STJLPHOCYANO-ACETOPHENONE  v.  Phbn- 

AOYL  SULPHOCYANIDE. 

SULPHOCYANO-BARBITUEIC  ACID 

C^HaNsSO,  i.e.  C0<^|^;^°>CH.SCy.  Formed 

from  di-bromo-barbituric  acid  and  alcoholic 
KSOy  in  the  cold  (Trzoinski,  B.  16,  1058).  The 
free  acid  spUts  up  into  thiodialurio  acid  and 
other  products.  Hot  KOHAq  also  forms  thio- 
dialurio acid.— NH4A'.— KA' :  tables  (from  water). 
— AgA' :  crystalline  pp. 

7-STrLPHOCYANO-BTITYBICACID.  JfiinZe. 
CHj(SCy).CHj.OHj.CN.  (c.  195°  at  40  mm.). 
Formed  by  boiling  potassium  sulphocyanide 
(1  pt.)  with  7-chloro-butyronitrile.  (1  pt.)  and 
alcohol  (Gabriel,  B.  23,  2490).  Liquid.  Par- 
tially decomposed  by  distillation  under  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  Converted  by  cone.  HjSO, 
into  S4(CH2.CH,.CH2.CO.NH2)j. 

a  -  SCLPHOCYANO  -  ISOBUTYEIC  AIDE  - 
HYDE  CMej(SCy).CHO.  S.G.  la  1-63.  Formed 
from  a-iodo-isobutyric  aldehyde  and  AgSCy 
(Chautard,  A.  Ch.  [6]  16,  198).  Liquid  with 
nauseous  odour,  decomposed  by  heat,  by  acids, 
and  by  alkalis. 

SULPHOCYANO  .  ETHANE  STJLPHOHIC 
ACID  03H3NSjO,  i.e.  0H2(SCy).CH,.S03H. 
Formed  from  CH2(S0y).CHj01  and  aqueous 
NajSOs  in  sunlight  (James,  J.  pr.  [2]  26,  381). 

8ULPH0CYAN0-F0BMIC  ETHEB 
CyS.COaEt.  .  The  compound  (CyS.C02Et)EtOH 
is  got  by  mixing  chloro-formic  ether  with  ammo- 
nium sulphocyanide  and  alcohol  (Delitsch,  J.pr. 
[2]  10,  118 ;  of.  Henry,  J.  ^.  [2]  9,  464).  It 
crystallises  in  prisms  [44°],  insol.  water,  v.  e.  sol. 
alcohol.  Alcoholic  potash  forms  CjH^KSNOj 
crystallising  from  alcohol  in  plates.  KOHAq 
forms  KSCy,  alcohol,  and  K^CO,. 

SULPHOCYANO-HEPTOIC  ALDEHYDE. 
Formed  from  iodo-heptoic  aldehyde  and  AgSCy 
in  ether  (Chautard,  A.  Oh.  [6]  16, 198).   Yellow- 
ish liquid  with  foetid  odour.    Decomposed  by 
heat,  by  acids,  and  by  alkaUs. 

/3  -  SULPHOCYANO  -  PROPIONIC  ALDE- 
HYDE CHj(SCy).CHj.CHO.  Formed  by  treat- 
ing ;3-iodo-propionic  aldehyde  dissolved  in  ether 
with  AgSCy  (Chautard,  A.  Ch.  [6]  16,  197). 
Liquid  with  fcetid  odour.  Decomposed  by  heat, ' 
and  resinified  by  alkalis  and  by  mineral  acids. 

B.SULPHOCYANO-TOLUIC  ACID.  Nitrile. 
OHj(SCy).C,H<.CN.  [86°].  Formed  from  o-cyauo- 
benzyl  chloride  and  KSCy  in  alcohol  (Gabriel  a. 
Day,  B.  23,  2479).  Needles.  Converted  by  cone. 
HClAq  at  180°  into  thiophthalide  CjH^SO  [57°]. 
Cone.  HjSOj  at  30°-70°  forms  oyano-benzyl- 
mercaptan  OsH,NS  [62°]. 

SULPHOCYANO-ISOVALERIC  ALDEHYDE. 
Formed  from  iodo-isovalerio  aldehyde  and 
AgSCy  in  ether  (Chautard,  A.  Ch.  [6]  16,  198). 
Liquid,  with  foetid  odour,  easily  decomposed  by 
heat,  by  HClAq,  and  by  alkalis. 

STJLPHO-DUEIDE  v.  Di-ntlKYL  stJiiPHONE. 

SULPHO-ETHYL-BENZOIC  ACID.  Amio 
acid  C,H„NSO,  i.e.  CsH3Et(S0.,NHj).C0jH. 
[262°  oor.].  Formed  by  oxidising  the  sulphonio 
amide  of  ^-di-ethyl-benzene  with  Cr03  (Eemsen 
a.  Noyes,  Am.  4,  202).    Needles. — BaA',  3aq. 
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SI3LPH0-FUMARI0  ACID. 


SULPHO-rUMAEIC  ACID  C^H^SO,  i.e. 
C02H.CH:C(S03H).C02H.  Formed  by  the  ao- 
Hou  of  Br  or  of  HNO3  on  the  salts  of  (S)-bromo- 
(;8)-sulpho-pyromuoio  acid  (Hill  a.  Palmer,  Am. 
10,  409). — BsiJi."'iXa,q:  v.  si.  sol.  water. — 
AgjA'"  Kaq. 

STTIPHO-HIPPUKIO  ACID  CjHjNSOj  i.e. 
Cj,H,(S03H).C0.NH.CHj.C02H.  Formed  from 
hippuric  acid  an4  SO3  (Sohwanert,  A.  112,  59). 
Amorphous,  deliquescent  mass.  Converted  by 
nitrous  acid  into  sulpho-benzoic  acid. — BaA"aq: 
needles.— Pb^OA".      ' 

SffLPHO-ISATIC  ACID  v.  Isatio  acid. 

SULPHO-TEIMELLITIC  ACID  0„HjSOj  i.e. 
CeH,(S03H)(C02H)3  [5:4:2:1].  Formed,  together 
with  the  amic  acid  C„H,(SO,NH2)(CO-,H)3,  by 
oxidation  of  C5H2Me(S02NH,)(GO,H)j  [2:5:4:1] 
by  KMnO,  (Jacobsen  a.  H.  Meyer,  B.  16, 192).— 
KHjA''  3aq :  prisms,  m.  sol.  cold  water.  Potash- 
fusion  yields  oxy-trimeUitie  acid. 

SULPHO-rEIMESIC  ACID.  Amic  acid 
C,H,NS03  i.e.  C5H,(SO,NH,)(CO,H)3.  [x:5:3:l]. 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  the  amic  acid  of  0-  or 
p-  Bulpho-mesitylenic  acid  (Jacobsen,  A.  206, 
203). — KHjA'"  2aq  :  crystalline  mass,  m.  sol. 
cold  water.  Cone.  HClAq  at  210°  forms  NH,, 
HjSOj,  and  trimesic  acid.  Potash-fusion  gives 
oxytrimesic  acid. 

a-SOLPHO-MESITYLENIC  ACID  CjH.oSOs 
i.e.  C„H2Mej(SOsH).C02H.  Formed,  together 
with  a  (i8)-isomeride  which  yields  CaA"  4aq,  by 
the  action  of  SO3  on  mesitylenio  acid  (Eemsen 
a.  Brown,  Am.  3,  218).  Yields  o-oxy-mesitylenic 
acid  on  fusion  with  potash.  By  successive 
treatment  with  PCI,  and  NH,  it  is  converted 
into  an  amide  [288°]. — CaA"  4aq.  Less  sol. 
water  than  the  salt  of  the  (;8)-isomeride. 

Sulpho-mesitylenic  acid.  Amic  acid 
C,H„NS04  »■«■  C,H2Me2(S02NHJ.C02H  [5:3:6:1]. 
[262°  cor.].  Formed,  together  with  the  (5,3,4,1)- 
isomeride,  by  oxidising  mesitylene  sulphonic 
amide  with  chromic  acid  mixture  or  alkaline 
KMnOj  (Hall  a.  Eemsen,  Am.  2,  131 ;  B.  10, 
1040  ;  Jacobsen,  B.  12, 604  ;  A.  206, 167).  Short 
prisms  (from  water),  si.  sol.  hot  water,  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Decomposed  by  heating 
with  cone.  HClAq  at  200°  into  H2SO4  and  mesi- 
tylenic  acid.  Soda-fusion  forms  mesitylenio 
acid  and  m-xylene  sulphonic  amide  [137°]. — 
CaA'j  6aq  :  long  flat  plates.— OaA'2  5aq.  — 
BaA'j  3aq.  S.  3-3  at  0°  ;  14  at  21°.—  CuA'^  4aq : 
blue  needles. — CuA'2  3aq. — AgA'  :  pp. 

Sulpho-mesitylenic  acid.  Amic  acid 
C,H2Me2(S02NH3).C02H  [5:3:4:1].  [276°  cor.]. 
Formed  as  above  (J.).  Long  needles,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  more  sol.  hot  water  than  its 
isomeride.  Cone.  HClAq  at  200°  forms  mesityl- 
enio acid.  Soda-fusion  gives  oxy-mesitylenio 
acid.— BaA'2  2aq.  S.  2-05  at  0°.— CaA'j  2aq  : 
prisms. — CuA'2  aq  :  blue  monoclinio  prisms. 

STJLPHO  -  DI .  METHYL  -  BENZOIC  ACID. 
Amic  acid  CgH,,NS04  i.e. 
CfiJiS.e^(SO,NB.^.CO^B.  [4:2:5:1].  [268°].  Formed 
by  oxidation  of  the  sulphonic  amide  of  ;((-cumene 
(Jacobsen  a.  Meyer,  B.  16,  190).  Long  needles 
(from  water).  Yields  di-methyl-benzoio  acid  on 
heating  with  cone.  HClAq  at  210°. — KA'aq. 

Sulpho-di-methyl-benzoio  acid.  [180°-190°]. 
Amic  acid  C8H2Me2(S02NHJ.C02H  [1:2:5:8]. 
(o)  -  Sulphamine  -  hemimelUUc  acid.  [238°]. 
Formed,  together  with  the  more  soluble  (i3)-i80- 


meride,  by  oxidising  the  sulphonic  amide  of 
hemimellithene  with  alkaline  KMnO,  (Jacobsen, 
B.  19,  2519).  Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 
HClAq  at  150°  forms  sulpho-di-methyl-benzoio 
acid  and,  finally,  hemimellitio  acid  [144°]. 
Potash-fusion  yields  an  oxy-hemimellitio  acid. 
— BaA'2  5aq :  small  tables,  m.  sol.  water. 

Salpho-di-methyl-benzoic  acid.  Amic  acid 
CeH2Me2(S02NH2).C02H [1:3:5:2].  [174°].  Formed 
as  above.  Stellate  groups  of  minute  needles. 
Converted  by  heating  with  HClAq  into  a  very 
soluble  sulphonic  acid,  and  finally  into  m-xyleue. 
Potash-fusion  gives  an  easily  soluble  oxy- 
hemimellitic  acid. — BaA'^  4aq  :  needles. 

Isomeride  v.  Sulpho-mesitylenic  acid. 

SULPHO-METHYL-TEREPHTHALIC  ACID. 
Amic  acid  C8H2Me(S02NHj)(CO.^)2  [2:5:4:1]. 
[295°-300°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  i/i-cumene 
sulphonic  amide  by  alkaline  KMnOj  (Jacobsen 
a.  H.  Meyer,  B.  16,  190).  Small  needles  (from 
water). — BaA"  2|aq  :  stellate  groups  of  prisms. 

SULPHON AMIDE  v.  Sulphamiee,  p.  567;  and 
IMIDO-SULPHONAMIDE  v.  Sulphimido-amide, 
p.  587. 

STJLPHONAMIDES.  Amides  of  sulphonia 
acids.  They  contain  the  group  SO^.NHj  attached 
by  S  to  carbon. 

SULPHONAMIDO-  compounds  v.  Amic  acids 
derived  from  Sulpho-  compounds. 

SULPHO-NAPHTHALENE-AZO-  compounds 

V.  AZO-  COMPOUNDS. 

('  a  ')-SULPH0-(a)-NAPHTH01C  ACID 
C.iHsSOj  i.e.  C,„H3(S03H).C02H.  [235°]. 
Formed,  together  with  the  (/8)-  and  (7)-  isomerides, 
by  warming  (a)-naphthoio  acid  with  faming 
HjS04  at  70°  (Battershall,  A.  168,  119;  Stumpf, 
A.  188,  1).  Prisms,  v.  sol.  water.  Not  deli- 
quescent. Yields  (o)-oxy-naphthoic  acid  by 
potash-fusion.  —  KjA"  2aq.  —  CaA"  3aq.  — 
BaA"4aq.  Monoclinio  crystals,  si.  sol.  water. 
— BaHjA"^  2aq  :  prisms,  more  sol.  than  BaA". 

(i8)-Sulpho-(o)-naphthoic  acid.  [218°-222°]. 
Crystalline  mass,  v.  e.  sol.  water.— BaA"  3|aq : 
needles,  m.  sol.  water. —BaHjA",  4aq. 

(7)-Sulpho-(o)-naphthoic  acid.  [182°-185°]. 
Needles,  v.  sol.  water.— K^A". — BaA"l|aq:  m. 
sol.  water. — BaHjA"^  aq :  almost  insol.  cold  Aq. 

Sulpho-(a)-naphthoic  acid.    Nitrite 
OjoHsCy.SOjH.        Formed      by      sulphonating 
(a)-naphthonitrile   (Dutt,    B.   16,   1251;    Arm- 
strong a.   Williamson,   O.   J.  Proc.    3,-  43).— 
TJaA'2  6aq :  glistening  plates. — EA'  3aq :  prisms. 

Chloride  of  the  nitrile  OuHsCy.SOaCl. 
Prisms,  sol.  benzene. 

('  a  ').SuIpho-(3)-naphthoio  .acid. '  [230°]. 
Formed,  together  with  the  ('  18 ')-  isomeride,  by 
sulphonating  (/3) -naphthoic  acid  (B. ;  S.).  Crys- 
talline.—BaA"  aq.— BaA"  6^aq.— BaHaA"^  6|aq. 

('  /3  ')-Sulpho.(|8)-naphtlioic  add.— BaA"  2aq. 
Less  sol.  water  than  the  acid  salt. 

Reference. — Oxt-sulpho-naphthoic  acid. 

SULPHO-  NAPHTHYL  ETHYL  DI-THIO- 
CARBONATE.  The  salt  SOjK.C.oHa.S.CS.OEt, 
formed  from  potassium  xanthate  and  diazotised 
naphthionic  acid,  crystallises  from  water  in 
colourless  plates,  converted  by  boiling  dilute 
alcoholic  potash  into  Sa(0,„Hj.SOjK)j  (Leuckart, 
J.  pr.  52]  41,  218).  The  corresponding  salt  from 
(/8)-naphthylamine  (/3) -sulphonic  acid  crystallises 
in  small  plates. 
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STUPHO  .  {/3)  -  NAPHTHYL  -PHOSPHORIC 
ACID  S03H.C,„H,.0.P0(0H),.  Formed,  together 
with  the  anhydride  OrPO(OH).0,<,Hs.S03H)„  by 
heating  potassium  (^)-naphthol  aulphonate 
(1  mol.)  with  POlj  (2  mols.)  at  100°  (Glaus  a. 
Zimmermann,  B.  14,  1482).  Decomposed  by 
boiling  alkalis  into  phosphate  and  (i8)-naphthol 
aulphonate.  The  Ba  salt  is  a  white  powder,  si. 
sol.  water. 

STJLPHONES.  Compounds  of  the  form 
R.SOj.E'  where  E  and  E'  are  attached  by  means 
o£  0  to  S.  They  may  be  formed  from  the  cor- 
responding sulphides  and  sulphoxides  by  oxida- 
tion with  KMnOj  (Beckmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  17, 475). 
Aromatic  sulphones  can  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  AlCl,  on  a  mixture  of  a  sulphonic 
chloride  and  an  aromatic  hydrocarbon  (Beckurts 
a.  Otto,  B.  11,  472,  2066),  and  by  heating  a 
Bulphonio  acid  with  a  hydrocarbon  and  P,0,  at 
200°  (Michael  a.  Adair,  B.  10,  583).  Sulphones 
are  often  formed  by  the  action  of  Bulphurio  acid 
on  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  The  sulphones  are 
volatile,  and  are  not  reduced  by  nascent  hydro- 
gen. They  are  not  attacked  by  PClj  or  KMnO.,. 
Chlorine  in  daylight  converts  di-phenyl-  sulphoue 
into  chloro-benzene  (1  mol.)  and  CgHs.SO^Cl, 
while  in  sunlight  it  yields  chloro-benzene  (2  mols.) 
and  SOjClj.  Disulphones  GHE(S02E')2  are  not 
attacked  by  alcohoUo  potash  at  140°,  whUe  di- 
sulphones of  the  form  E'.S02.CH2.CH2.SOj.E' 
are  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into  a  sul- 
phinic  acid  and  an  oxy-sulphone  (Otto  a.  Boss- 
ing, B.  20, 185).  The  disulpho»es  CMe2(S02.Bt)2 
(sulphonal),  CHMe(SO.,Me).i.  •  CHEt(SOjEt)„ 
CEt2(S02Me)j,  CMeBt{Sb2Et)j  (trional),  and 
CEtjISOaEt)^  (tetronal)  are  powerful  hypnotics 
(Baumann  a.  East,  H.  14,  52). 

SULPHONIO  ACIDS  {orgamc).  Acids  con- 
taining the  group  SOj.OH  united  to  C  by  S.  Fatty 
Bulphonic  acids  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
silver  sulphite  on  alkyl  iodides,  the  resulting 
ether  being  saponified.  Fatty  sulphonic  acids 
may  also  be  got  by  boiling  alkyl  iodides  with 
KjSOs  or  (NHJjSOsAq  for  a  long  time.  Both 
fatty  and  aromatic  sulphonic  acids  may  be  got 
by  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  meroaptans, 
sulphides,  and  sulphocyanides.  The  sulphoniq 
acids  of  fatty  acids  and  alcohols  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  SO3  or  CISO3H  on  fatty  acids  and 
of  SO3  on  alcohols  ;  SO3H  taking  the  o-  position 
(Hemilian,  A.  176,  1).  Aromatic  compounds 
readily  yield  sulphonic  acids  on  treatment  with 
SO3,  with  H2SO4,  or  with  GISO3H.  As  a  rule 
not  more  than  two  SO3H  groups  enter  a  benzene 
nucleus.  Aromatic  sulphonic  acids  may  also  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  SO^  on  diazo-  com- 
pounds. On  adding  NaCl  to  the  product  of  sul- 
phonation  of  aromatic  compounds,  the  Na  salt 
of  the  sulphonic  acid  frequently  separates  in 
crystalline  form  (Gattermann,  B.  24,  2121). 
Nitric  acid  does  not  attack  fatty  sulphonic  acids, 
while  usually  it  nitrates  aromatic  sulphonic 
acids,  although  it  sometimes  displaces  SO3H  by 
NOj.  PCI5  forms  sulphonic  chlorides  which  are 
reduced  by  zinc  and  dUute  H^SO,  to  meroaptans. 
Aromatic  sulphonic  acids  are  partially  converted 
into  the  corresponding  amido-  compounds  by 
fusion  with  NaNHj.  In  this  way  benzene  sul- 
phonic acid  yields  15  p.o.  of  aniline  (Jackson 
a.  Wing,  Am.  9,  75).  Aromatic  sulphonic  acids 
are  decomposed  by  superheated  steam  at  200°- 


210°  into  the  hydrocarbon  and  H^SO,  (Kelbe,  B. 
19,  92).  Hydrolysis  may  also  be  effected  by 
passing  superheated  steam  into  a  solution  of  the 
sulphonic  acid  containing  H2S040r  HjPO^  (Arm- 
strong; Friedel  a.  Crafts,  C.  B.  109,  95).  Aro- 
matic sulphonic  acids  when  fused  with  potash 
yield  K^SOj  and  phenols.  Fusion  with  KON 
or  KjFeOy,  yields  the  corresponding  nitrUes. 
Fusion  with  sodium  formate  displaces  SO3H  by 
CO^. 

SULPHONIC  ACIDS  AND  DERIVATIVES, 
Several  inorganic  acids,  and  derivatives  of  these 
acids,  will  be  described  here,  most  of  which  are 
regarded  as  derived  from  SOj.OH.OH  by  repla- 
cing one  OH  by  a  monovalent  radicle — such  as 
Clj  P,  or  NHj— or  as  derived  from  SOj.OH.H  by 
replacing  H  by  a  monovalent  radicle.  A  few 
sulphonic  acids  must  be  formulated  as  derived 
from  2(S02.0H.OH),or2(302.0H.H),  byreplacing 
20H,  or  2H,  by  a  divalent  radicle;  and  one 
as  derived  from  3(S04,OH.OH),  or  3(S02.0H.H), 
by  replacing  30H,  or  3H,  by  a  trivalent,  radicle 
(v.  supra).  The  sulphonic  acids,  therefore,  are 
all  looked  on  as  compounds  of  the  monovalent 
radicle  SO2.OH.  The  term  sulphonic  is  also 
frequently  applied  to  organic  acids  containing 
this  radicle;  but  in  this  dictionary  such  acids 
are  described  as  sulpho-  acids,  e.gr.  sulpho-benzoic 
acid  CeHj(S02.0H)C02H.  The  compositions  of 
the  sulphonic  acids  are  expressed  by  the  f  ormules 
E1SO2.OH,  E"(S02.0H)„  and  E^HSOj.OH),, 
where  E'  =  NH3,  Cl,F,N02,NH.OH,orN(NO.OH); 
E"  =  NH,orN.OH;  andEi«  =  N. 

AMIDOSULPHONIC  ACID  AND  SAL^S 
NH2(S0j.0H)  and  NH2(S0j.0M).  These  com- 
pounds are  described  in  the  article  ScLPiUMia 

ACID  AND    SULPHAMATES  {q.V.  p.  567). 

CHLOEOSULPHONIC  ACID  AND  SALTS 
C1(S02.0H)  and  C1(S02.0M).  The  acid  has  also 
been  called  chlorhyd/rosulphurous  acid,  mono- 
chlorosulph/urio  acid,  sulphuric  chlorhydrate  or 
hydrochloride,  sulphuric  chlorhydrin,  and  sul 
phuryl  hydroxyl  chloride. 

Chlorosulphonic  acid  C1(S02.0H). 

Formation.-^-l.  By  the  direct  union  of  SO, 
and  HCl  (Williamson,  Pr.  7,  11 ;  Baumstark,  A. 
140,  75  ;  Williams,  0.  J.  [2]  7,  304 ;  Dewar  a. 
Cranston,  O.  N.  20,  174;  Michaelis,  J.  Z.  6, 
235, 292).— 2.  By  the  reaction  of  PC1„  P0C1„  ot 
PGI3  with  cone.  H^SO,  (MMler,  B.  6,  227; 
Geuther,  B.  5,  925  ;  Thorpe,  0.  J.  37,  358).— 
8.  By  distilling  fuming  HjSO^  with  PjOj  in  a 
current  of  HCl  (Miiller,  i.e.).— 4.  By  the  reaction 
of  HCl  with  crystallised  fuming  HjSO^  (Beckurts 
a.  Otto,  B.  11,  2058).— 5.  By  the  action  of  CI,' 
SjCL,,  or  SjOjCl^  with  cone.  H^SO, ;  or  of  CI 
with  moist  SO2  in  presence  of  Pt  at  a  red  heat. 
6.  By  warming  SjO^CL;  with  water  (Billitz  a. 
Heumann.B.  16,602). 

Preparation. — 1.  Three  parts  of  the  most 
cone.  H2SO4  (preferably  the  residue  from  pre- 
paring  SO3)  are  warmed  in  a  long-necked  flask, 
and  two  parts  PCI5  are  added  little  by  little ; 
when  HCl  ceases  to  be  given  off  the  contents 
of  the  flask  are  fractionated,  the  part  boiling 
between  0.  152°-156°  being  collected  apart.— 
2.  Very  cone,  oil  of  vitriol,  200  parts,  is  mixed 
with  POCI3,  226  parts,  the  mixture  is  gently 
heated  and  then  distilled  ^(SOj.OH.OH)  +  POCls 
=  2(Cl.S03.0H)+HPOj-l-HCl]    (Thorpe,  J.c.).— 
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3.  A  mixture  of  Pfi^  and  fuming  HjSO,  is  dis- 
tilled in  a  current  of  HOI,  and  tlie  product  is 
fractionated;  this  method  removes  all  traces 
of  P  chlorides  (Miiller,  Z.c.).— 4.  Commercial 
crystalline  fuming  HjSO,  (approximately  pure 
HjSjO,)  is  placed  in  a  retort  connected  with  a 
good  condenser,  dry  HCl  gas  is  passed  in  so  long 
as  absorption  occurs,  the  liquid  is  ^istilled,  and 
the  product  fractionated ;  the  yield  is  very  satis- 
factory (Beckurts  a.  Otto,  B.  11,  2058). 

Properties. — A  colourless  liquid,  fuming  much 
in  air,  and  having  a  powerful,  penetrating  odour. 

S.G. -J  =1-78474    (Thorpe,     O.   J.    37,    358); 

Michaelis  {J.  Z.  6,  235,  292)  gives  1-776  at  18°. 
Boils  at  155-3°  at  760  mm.  pressure  (T.,  l.c. ;  v. 
also  M.,  J.C.;  Clausnitzer,  B.  11,  2008;  Beck- 
urts a.  Otto,  l.c. ;  Behrend,  B.  8,  1004).  Ogier 
(O.  B.  96,  646)  gives  H.P.  [S0»  solid,  HOI] 
=  14,400.  Baumstark  (A.  140,  75)  found  V.D. 
59-3  (calc.  =  58-12)  (temp,  is  not  given);  Williams 
(0.  J.  [2]  7,  304)  found  V.D.  at  216°  to  be  32-8  ; 
Heumann  a.  Kochlin  {B.  16,  602)  found  V.D. 
34-7  at  184°  and  30-4  at  440°.  The  gas  is  there- 
fore dissociated  at  a  temperature  not  much  above 
its  b.-p.  When  ClSOj.OH  is  repeatedly  heated 
above  158°  it  is  partly  resolved  into  SOjCl^ ;  dis- 
tiUed,  it  gives  SO^Clj  (WilUamson,  C.J.  10,  97). 
By  boiling  the  compound  for  a  long  time  with  an 
inverted  condenser,  Olausnitzer  (B.  11,  2008) 
obtained  H^SO,,  SO2,  and  01 ;  Beckurts  a.  Otto 
(Z.c.)  heated  ClSOj.OH  for  a  longtime  in  a  sealed 
tube  at  0.  170°,  and  found  that  part  remained 
unchanged,  and  that  01  and  SO^  were  produced. 
Heumann  a.  Kochlin  (J.c.)  think  that  the  decom- 
position at  c.  440°  is  represented  as  follows: 
2(C1S02.0H)  =  SOj  +  SO3  +  OI2  +  H2O ;  they  regard 
the  high  value  obtained  by  Baumstark  for  the 
V.D.  as  due  to  presence  of  SjOjOl,  («.  also 
Olaesson,  J.pr.  [2]  19,  235). 

BeacUcms. — 1.  Action  of  Ineat,  v.  swgra.  Pro- 
perties.— 2.  Water  produces  HOlAq  and  HjSOjAq. 
3.  Hydrogen  sulph/ide  reacts  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, forming  HCl,  Sfiki  S,  and  HjSO, 
(Prinz,  A.  223,  371). — i.  Carbon  disulphide,  at 
100°,  produces  HOI,  SOj,  S,  and  COS.— 5.  Phos- 
phorus pentoxide  mpentachloride  produce  SjOsCl^ 
(Billitz  a.  Hemn^-nn,  B.  16,  482 ;  Konswaloff, 
C.  B.  96,  1146). — 6.  Heating  with  silver  nitrate 
forms  AgCl  and  NOrSOj.OH  (Thorpe,  0.  J.  41, 
297). — 7.  Fusion  with  potassiiim,  sulphate  forms 
K^SjO,  and  HCl ;  heating  with  sodium  chloride 
forms  HCl  and  Cl.SO^.ONa  (Miiller,  B.  6,  227). 
8.  The  reactions  of  CISO2.OH  with  several 
elements  were  examined  by  Heumann  a.  Kochlin 
•  (B.  15,  416). 

Chlorosulphonates.  The  salts  of  Cl.SOj.OH, 
which  reacts  as  a  monobasic  acid,  are  formed 
by  the  reaction  of  the  acid  with  metallic 
chlorides.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  these 
salts  pure.  When,  heated  they  form  sulphates, 
giving  off  SO2  &id  01 ;  with  water  they  decom- 
pose to  chlorides  and  acid  sulphates  ;  and  with 
alcohol  HCl  and  salts  of  Et.H.SO,  are  formed 
(Miiller,  B.  6,  227).  No  accurate  description  of 
any  salts  has  yet  been  given. 

S0,.01 
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PyrosuTphuryl  chloride,  under    Sulphob  oxt- 
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F.SO2.OH  and  F.SOj.OM.  Only  the  acid  has 
been  isolated. 

riuosulphonic  acid  F.SO^.OH.  Isolated  and 
examined  by  Thorpe  a.  Kirman  (0.  J.  61,  921 
[1S92]).  Prepared  by  placing  pure  SO3  in  a  Pt 
vessel,  surrounded  by  ice  and  OaClj  (for  descrip- 
tion  of  apparatus  v.  Thorpe  a.  Hambly,  C.  J. 
55,  163),  leading  in  excess  of  pure  HP  (made  by 
heating  KHFj),  and  removing  excess  of  HP  by 
passing  in  a  stream  of  dry  OO2  for  many  hours, 
the  liquid  being  kept  at  25°-35°-  A  thin,  colour- 
less liquid,  with  a  slightly  pungent  smell,  and 
fuming  in  air ;  boils  at  162-6",  a  little  being  de- 
composed with  formation  of  H2SO4,  and  pro- 
bably also  SOjPj.  Beacts  rapidly  with  Pb, 
forming  PbSO^  and  PbFj ;  slowly  attacks  glass. 
Eeacts  violently,  and  sometimes  explosively,  with 
water,  forming  H^SO^Aq  and  HPAq. 

IMIDOSULPHONIO  ACID  AND  SALTS 
NH(SO,.OH)j,  NH(S02.0M)j,  and  NMCSOj.OM)^. 
By  passing  dry  NH3  into  SO^,  H.  Bose  (P.  32, 
81 ;  47,  41 ;  49,  183  [1834-40])  obtained  two 
compounds,  which  he  named  sulphatammon  and 
pa/rasulphatammon,  and  to  both  of  which  he 
assigned  the  composition  2NH3.SOS.  These  com- 
pounds were  examined  by  Jacquelain  {A.  Ch. 
[3]  8,  293  [1843]),  Woronin  [J.  B.  3,  273  [1859]) 
and  oOthers  ;  in  1875  Berglund  (Lumds  Universi- 
tetsArsskrift,  12  and  13;  Bl.  [2]  25,  455;  29, 
422)  showed  that  Eose's  pa/rasulphatam/mon  was 
diammonium  imidosulphonate  NH(S02.0NH4)2, 
and  that  sulphatammon  was  probably  the  tri- 
ammouium  salfN.NHj(S0j.0NHj)2.  Berglund's 
conclusions  were  confirmed,  partly  by  Raschig 
(A.  241,  161  [1887]),  and  Mente  (A.  248,  232 
[1888],  and  partly  by  Divers  a.  Haga  (O.  J.  61, 
943  [1892]).  A  full  discussion  of  the  constitution 
of  Eose's  compounds,  with  reference  to  the  work 
of  other  chemists  and  an  historical  summary  of 
researches  on  the  imidosulphonates,  wiU  be  found 
in  the  memoir  by  D.  a.  H. 

Imidosulphonic  acid  NH(S02.0H)jAq.  This 
acid  is  known  only  in  solution,  which  is  obtained 
by  suspending  lead  imidosulphonate  in  water, 
decomposing  by  a  stream  of  H^S,  and  rapidly 
filtering  from  .PbS.  The  solution  gives  a  pp. 
with  excess  of  BaOAq,  soluble  in  HNOjAq; 
and  a  pp.  of  NH(SOj.OK)j  with  K.CjHsOjAq. 
The  acid  solution  is  very  unstable,  soon  becom- 
ing changed  to  NH2(S02.0H)Aq  and  H2S04Aq 
(Jacquelain,  l.c. ;  Premy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  15,  408 ; 
D.  a.  H.,  l.c.  p.  945). 

Imidosulphonates.  The  normal  salts  are 
of  the  types  NH(SOj.OM),  and  NM(SOj.OM)j ; 
besides  these  many  basic  salts  have  been  isolated. 
The  di-alkali  imidosulphonates  are  prepared  by 
mixing  solutions  of  alkali  nitrites  and  sulphites, 
dissolving  the  pp.  which  forms  in  water,  heating 
this  solution  for  some  time,  allovring  to  crys- 
tallise, and  then  boiling  the  nitrUosulphonate, 
N(S020M)3,  thus  obtained  («.  p.  601,  Niteilo- 
suLFHONATEs)  with  acidified  water  (for  instance 

N(S0j.0K)3  +  HjO  =  NH(S02.0K),  -^  KHSO^) ; 
also  by  heating  the  alkali  amidosulphonates  (e.g'. 

2(NH2.S02.0K)  =  NH(SOj.OK)j-H  NH,) ; 
the  diammonium  salt  NH(S02.0NH4)2  is  also 
obtained  by  the  reaction  of  NH,  with  SO,, 
CISO2.OH,  SOjClj,  or  SjOjClj.  Most  of  the 
other  di-  salts  are  obtained  by  double  decom- 
positioo  from  the  alkaU  salts.    The  tri-  salts 
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are  generally  prepared  by  dissolving  the  di-  salts 
in  excess  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  base 
md  crystallising.  A  number  of  mixed  salts,  such 
as  N(NHj)(S02.0)jBa,  have  been  prepared, 
generally  by  double  decomposition.  Basic  salts, 
chiefly  of  such  slightly  positive  metals  as  Pb  or 
Hg,  have  also  been  isolated.  For  references  v. 
Divers  a.  Haga  (C.  J.  61,  943).  The  di-alkali 
salts  give  off  NHj,  N,  and  SO^  when  heated; 
water  reacts  to  form  amidosulphonates 
NH2(S02.0M)2  and  sulphates. 

The  chief  imidosulphonates  are  those  of  NH^, 
Ba,  Ca,  Hg,  Pb,  K,  Ag,  and  Na ;  basic  salts  of  Pb 
and  Hg  are  known  ;  mixed  salts  containing  NH4 
and  Ka,  NH4  and  Ba,  Ba  and  Hg,  Ba  and  Na,  Ca 
and  Na,  Eg  and  K,  and  Ag  and  Ka  have  been 
isolated ;  some  of  the  imidosulphonates  also  form 
•double  compounds  with  KNOj  and  NaNOj.  Full 
accounts  of  the  preparation  and  reactions  of  the 
chief  imidosulphonates  are  given  in  the  memoir 
ef  D.  a.  H. 

-  NITEHiOSULPHONIC  ACID  AND  SALTS 
N(S0..»0H)3  and  N(S0j.0M)3.  The  acid  has  not 
been  isolated,  and  only  a  few  salts  are  known. 

Fotassinm  nitrilosnlphonate  N(S02.0K),. 
Solutions  of  K2SO3  and  ENO^  are  mixed  in  the 
ratio  iKjSOjiKNOj ;  after  crystallisation  occurs 
the  mixture  is  heated  at  100°  tUl  the  crystals 
dissolve,  a  little  water  is  added,  and  heating  at 
100°  is  continued  for  a  little;  on  cooling  the 
salt  crystallises  in  well-formed  crystals  with 
2H2O.  The  water  of  crystallisation  is  removed 
at  100°-110° ;  at  a  higher  temperature  decom- 
position occurs  to  K2SO4,  (NHJjSO,,  SO3,  and 
SOj.  The  salt  may  be  crystallised  from  dilute 
KOHAq;  it  is  decomposed  by  water  at  40°  to 
NH(SOj.OK)j  and  KHSO,. 

Glaus  prepared  this  salt  in  1871  (B.  4,  186), 
giving  it  the  formula  NH2(S03K)3  and  the  name 
potassium  tl'isulphammonate;  Easchig  (B.  20, 
584  [1887])  showed  that  the  salt  was  probably 
N(S0.^.0K)3,  and  this  composition  was  confirmed 
both  by  the  earlier  work  of  Berglund  (B.  9,  252, 
1896  [1876])  and  by  the  more  recent  work  of 
Divers  a.  Haga  (C.  J.  61,  943). 

For  description  of  a  salt  N0(S03K)3  v. 
Easchig  {A.  241,  225);  this  is  the  trisulpho- 
oxyazotate  of  Glaus  and  Easchig.    E.  regards  it 

as  (S0j.0K)3N<°>N(S0j,0K)3. 

Sodium  nitrilosulphonate  N(S02.0Na)s. 
Formed  by  passing  SOj  into  a  solution  of  NaNOj 
andNa2C03(in  the  ratio  2NaNO2:3Na2GO3.10aq) 
until  the  solution  is  feebly  acid  to  litmus  {v.  D. 
a.  H.,  I.C.). 

NITEOSULPHONIC  ACID  N02(S02.0H), 
AND  DBEIVATIVBS.  The  acid  and  its  potas- 
sium salt  have  been  isolated.  The  anhydride 
S03(N02).0.(N02)SOj,  the  chloride  N0j(S02.Cl), 
and  an  oxy-anhydride  S20iO(N02)2have  also  been 
obtained. 

Nitrosnlphonic  acid  N02(S02.0H).  {Nitrosyl- 
tulphimc  acid  SOj.OH.O(NO).  Lead  chamber 
<srystals.  Nitrosyl  hydrogen  sulphate'NOJI.SOi.) 
This  acid  is  produced  by  the  reaction  be- 
tween HjSO,  and  any  oxide  of  nitrogen  except 
NoO  (Henry,  P.  7,  135 ;  A.  Eose,  P.  50, 161 ; 
Eeibling,  /.  1861.  152;  Kuhlmann,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
1,  116  ;  Sestini,  Bl.  [2]  10,  226).  It  is  also 
formed  in  the  leaden  chambers  in  making 
HjSOj  (first  observed  by  Clement  a.  Desormes, 


A.  Ch.  [2]  59,  329).  The  acid  is  produced  by 
the  reaction  of  SO^  with  NO  or  NOj  in  presence 
of  water  (Davy) ;  also  by  burning  1  part  S  mixed 
with  2-5-8  parts  KNO,  in  moist  air  (Girard  a. 
Pabst,  Bl.,[22  80,  531 ;  Eeinsch,  N.  J.  P.  12,  3). 

The  acid  is  best  prepared  by  leading  NO^  into 
well-cooled  fuming  HjSOj  till  the  whole  solidifies, 
and  then  drying  over  H^SOi  (Weber,  J.  pr.  85, 
423 ;  100,  37  ;  Tilden,  O.  /.  28,  630) ;  or  by  add- 
ing NO2  in  excess  to  cone.  H^SOj,  washing  the 
crystals  vrith  liquid  NOj,  and  drying  in  a  stream 
of  dry  air  at  20°-30°  or  in  vacuo  (MiUler,  A.  122,  . 
1 ;  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  P.  20,  467). 

Colourless  rhombic  plates,  melting  at  73° 
(Tilden,  tc,  gives  m.p.  85°-87°),  and  easily  re- 
maining liquid  below  this  temperature  (Weltzien, 

A.  115,  213 ;  De  la  Provostaye,  A.  Oh.  [2]  73, 
862).  On  melting  in  air  the  anhydride 
(S205(N02)2)  is  formed,  and  the  water  given  off 
causes  decomposition  of  part  of  the  acid  to 
H2SO4  and  oxides  of  N  (Michaelis  a.  Schumann, 

B.  7,  1075 ;  Fremy,  O.  B.  70,  61).  With  dry 
NaCl  reacts  to  give  NaHSOj  and  NOCl;  on 
heating  for  a  little  HCl  is  given  off  (Tilden,  Ix.). 
Dissolves  unchanged  in  HjSO,  (Dobereiner,  S. 
8,  239  ;  cf.  Lunge,  B.  12,  1058  ;  21,  67).  SO2  is 
without  action  on  dry  N02(S02.0H),  but  in  pre- 
sence of  water,  or  HjSOiAq  with  S.G.  less  than 
1-55,  decomposition  occurs  with  formation  of 
H2SO4,  N2OS,  and  other  oxides  of  N,  according  to 
Lunge  (I.C.). 

FotassiTim  nitrosulphonate  N02(S02.0E) 
seems  to  be  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  SO3  on 
KNO2,  also  by  adding  liquid  SO2  to  dry  KNO,; 
the  salt  cannot  be  prepared  by  neutralising  the 
acid  by  KOHAq.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by 
water  (Schultz-Sellaek,  B.  4, 113). 

NitroBulphonic  anhydride 

S20,(N02)2[0<|^j^^j].    Formed  by  heating 

N02(S02.0H)  (Michaelis  a.  Schumann,  B.  7, 
1075) ;  also  by  the  reaction  of  SO,  with  NO  in 
absence  of  0  and  moisture  (H.  Eose,  P.  47,  605 ; 
Briiuing,  A.  98,  877) ;  also  by  adding  liquid  NOj 
to  liquid  SOj  without  warming  (De  la  Provostaye, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  73,  362) ;  by  passing  electric  sparks 
through  a  diy  mixture  of  N,  0,  and  SO2,  or  of 
S  vapour  and  NjO  or  NO  (Morren,  A.  Ch.  [4]  4, 
293 ;  Chevrier,  C.  B.  69,  136).  Hard,  regular 
plates ;  S.G.  2-14 ;  melts  at  217°  ;  may  be  dis- 
tilled unchanged  at  c.  860°.  Decomposed  by 
water  to  NO,  H2S04Aq,  and  HNO,Aq. 
N02(S02.0H)  crystallises  from  a  solution  in 
H2SO4. 

OXYNITHOSUiPHONIO   ANHYDBIDB 

S20,0(N02)2  [0<^02.0.?N02)]-  ^  ^^"^'  *"'^^^^' 
crystalline  solid ;  formed  by  leading  vapour  of 
NO2  into  SO3  till  saturated.  Gives  S205(N02)2 
when  heated  (Weber,  ^.  123,  333  ;  cf.  Thorpe, 
0.  J.  41,  297). 

Nitrosulphonic  chloride  N02(S02.C1).  {Nitro- 
suVphwryl  chloride.)  A  white,  crystalline  solid ; 
formed  by  the  action  of  SO3  on  NOCl  in  absence 
of  moisture,  also  by  the  reaction  of  AgNOj  vrith 
SOClj  (Thorpe,  0.  J.  41,  297) ;  dissolves  un- 
changed in  fuming  H2SO4;  disseises  in  cone. 
H2SO4,  giving  off  HCl,  and  forming  CKSOj.OH) 
on  heating ;  decomposed  by  moist  air  or  by 
water,  giving  HCLAq,  H2S04Aq,  HNO,Aq,  and 
NO  (Weber,   l.c.). 
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SULPHONIC  ACIDS  AND  DERIVATIVES. 


NITEOSO-OXT-AMIDOSULPHONIC  ACID 
AND  SALTS  N(N0.0H)(S02.0H).  (Nitroso- 
hydroxylamim  sulphonic  acid 
N(N0)(S02.0H)0H.  Dmitroso-suljaTmric  acid 
S0(NO)2.(0H)2  or  (S02.0H).(NO)2.H.).  The  acid 
has  not  been  isolated,  but  the  NH4,  Ba,  Pb,  K, 
and  Na  salts  are  known.  These  salts  are  de- 
scribed as  Niirososulphates  under  Sulphates, 
p.  581. 

OXY-AMIDOSULPHONIG  ACID  AND 
SALTS  NH(OH)(SOj.OH).  {BydroxylanUne 
suTphomc  acid  [Easohig].  Sulphydroxylamio 
acui  [Claus].  Sulphasidic  acid  [Fremy].)  The 
E  salt  of  the  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
water  on  N(0H)(S0j.0K)2  (v.  OxT-rarDosuL- 
PHONio  AOiD  AND  SAiiTS,  infra).  The  aoid  itself  is 
known  only  in  aqueous  solutions.  Two  Ba  salts, 
a  K  salt,  and  a  Na  salt  have  been  isolated.  The 
salts  have  been  investigated  by  Fremy  {A.  Ch. 
[3]  IS,  408),  Claus  a.  Koch  {A.  152,  336 ;  158, 
52,  194),  Easohig  {A.  241,  161),  and  Divers  a,. 
Haga  (0.  J.  55,  760). 

Oxy-amidoEulphonic  acid 
NH(0H)(S02.0H)Aq.  An  aqueous  solution  ol 
this  acid  (the  acid  has  not  been  isolated)  is 
prepared  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of 
N(0H)(S02.0:K)j  {v.  infra)  to  boiling  (whereby 
NH(OH)(SOj.OK)Aq,  Hj,SO,Aq,  and  KHSO^Aq 
are  formed),  neutralising  by  NH,Aq,  adding 
BaCljAq,  filtering  off  BaSOj,  adding  BaOAq 
to  ppt.  Ba(N(OH)S02.0)jBa.HiiO,  washing  this 
pp.,  adding  enough  H^SO^Aq  to  ppt.  half  the  Ba 
in  the  salt  as  BaSOj,  filtering,  and  so  getting  a 
solution  of  the  (soluble)  salt  (NH(OH)S02.0)2Ba. 
On  now  heating  this  solution  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  H^SO^Aq  (the  Ba  in  solution  must 
be  estimated)  and  filtering,  a  solution  of  the  acid 
is  obtained  (Fremy,  modified  by  D.  a.  H.).  The 
solution  of  NH(OH)(SOj.OH)  is  fairly  stable, 
but  slowly  decomposes  ;  in  presence  of  hot  acid, 
the  decomposition  is  more  rapid,  giving 
2NH20H.BL,S04Aq  and  HjSO^Aq  (Easchig,  con- 
firmed by  D.  a.  H.). 

Ozy-amidosulpliouates.  The  normal  salts 
are  of  the  form  NH(OH)  (SO,,.OM')  and 
(NH(OH)S02.0)2Mii,  where  Mi  =  K  or  Na,  and 
M^^Ba;     there    is    also    a    dibarium    salt 

•^*<^N(OH)'so'  O^-^*"-^''^'  "^^^  ^^'^  ^^^  ''^^* 
obtained  from  the  solution  of  the  soluble  salt 
(NH(0H).S02.0)2Ba.H20  (v.  supra)  by  adding 
the  equivalent  quantity  of  a  sulphate.  The 
dibarium  salt  is  itself  prepared  as  described 
under  the  acid  (swpra) ;  the  monobarium  salt  is 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  di-  salt  by  enough 
H^SOjAq  to  ppt.  half  the  Ba,  filtering,  and 
evaporating  over  H2SO1  (D.  a.  H.).  The  oxy- 
amidosulphonates  are  fairly  stable;  they  are 
decomposed  by  heating  with  acid  into  hydroxyl- 
amine  sulphate  and  H^SOfAq ;  caustic  alkalis 
produce  only  sulphite  and  hyponitrites  (the 
latter  rapidly  undergo  further  change,  giving  ofi 
N2O)  (D.  a.  H.,  Z.O. ;  v.  also  C.  J.  61,  988  note). 
Basic  oxides,  such  as  CuO  and  Ag^O,  in  presence 
of  alkali  produce  sulphite,  sulphate,  and  NjO, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  basic  oxide  is  reduced 
(D.  a.  H.,  I.C.,  p.  770). 

Easchig's  sulphazinate  (A,  241,  197) 
(S0,,.0K)N(0H).0.(0K)N.(S02.0K)  may  be  de- 
rived from  2NH(0H)(S0,.0H)  by  replacing  2H 
byO. 


OXY-IMIDOSULPHONIC  ACID  AND 
SALTS  N(OH)(S02.0H)2.  (Hydroxylamine  di- 
sulphonic  acid  N(S02.0H)20H  (Easchig).  Di- 
sulphyd/roxy-azic  acid  (Claus).)  Only  the  potas- 
sium salt  has  been  isolated. 

Potassium  oxy-imidosulphonate 
N(OH)  (S02.0K)2. 2aq  (Claus,  A.  158, 83 ;  Easchig, 
B.  20,  584 ;  cf.  Divers  a.  Haga,  O.  /.  51,  659). 
Prepared  by  passing  a  rapid  stream  of  SO^ 
through  well  cooled  KNO^Aq  made  strongly 
alkaline  by  KOHAq;  allowing  N(S02.0K), 
(v.  Nitrilosulphonates,  p.  601)  to  crystallise 
out,  pouring  off,  and  allowing  to  stand.  Large, 
lustrous  crystals  ;  almost  insol.  cold  water,  more 
sol.  water  at  40°-60° ;  heated  with  water  gives 
KHSO,Aq  and  NH(0H)(S02.0K)Aq  (v.  supra, 
OxY-AMiDosuLFHoiiic  acid).  Three  Na  salts  and 
several  other  oxy-imidosulphonates  have  been 
prepared  by  D.  a.  H.  (C.  J.  Proc.  1893-4.  61). 

The  salts  described  by  Fremy  (l.c.)  as  sulph- 
azotates,  and  further  examined  by  Easchig 
{A.  241,  211),  and  formulated  by  him  as. 
N(0H)(S02.0K),.N(0M)(S02.0K)2,  where  M=K 
or  Na,  and  N(6K)(S02.0K).2.N(OK)(SOj.OK)2,. 
may  be  regarded  as  derived  froni  oxy-imidosul- 
phonio  aoid  N(OH)(S02.0H)2. 

The  oxysulplmzotate  of  Claus  [sulphasilvnats 
of  Fremy)  examined  by  Easohig  (Z.c.,  p.  223} 
and  formulated  by  him  as 

(S0j.0K)2N<^°>N(S0j.OK)2,  may  be  looked  on. 

as  derived  from  oxy-imidosulphonic  acid  by  the- 
removal  of  2H  from  2N(0H)(S0.i.0H)2. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 
SUIPHONO-DI-ACETIC  ACID  v.  Di-methyu 

SnLPHONE   DICAKBOXYLIO   AOID. 

STJLPHONO-DI-BUTYEIC  ACID 

S02(CHEt.C02H)2.  [152°].  Formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  sulphido-dibutyric  acid  (5  g.)  in  neutral 
solution  by  EMuO^  (5  g.)  in  water  (500  g.).  Its- 
ether  is  got  from  S02(CH2.C02Et)2,  Na,  and  EtI 
(Lov^n,  /.  pr.  [2]  33,  104).    Octahedra. 

Sulphono-di-isobutyric  acid 
SO.JSMe^CO^)^.      [182°-186°].      Formed   by- 
oxidising    S(CMe2.C02H)2    (Lov6n).      Plates.— 
BaA"25aq.   Groups  of  needles  (from  hot  water)^ 

SULPHONO-DIPEOPIONIC    ACID    v.     Di- 

ETHYL-SULPHONB  DIOARBOXYLIO  AOID. 

SUIPHONO-DI-ISOVAIEEIC  ACID 

S02(C4H8.C02H)2.  Formed  by  oxidation  of 
&[C;^.^.CO^)^  and  by  the  action  of  PrI  (2  mols.). 
on  sulphono-di-acetic  ether  (1  mol.)  and  NaOEt. 
(2  mols.)  at  120°  ;  the  product  being  saponified 
by  baryta  (Lov6n,  J.  pr.  [2]  33, 114).— BaA"  7aq. 
SULPHO-OXY-BENZOIC      ACID     v.     Oxy- 

BTOPHO-BENZOIO  ACID. 

SULPHO-PHENYL-ACETIC  ACID  CsH^SOs 
i.e.  CHPh(S03H)  .COjH.  Formed  by  saponifying- 
the  product  of  the  action  of  KjSOjAq  on  o-bromo- 
phenyl-aoetic  ether  (Papilsky,  J.  1880,  856). 
Very  deliquescent  mass.^Salts:  KjA". — CaA". 
— BaA":  plates,  m.  sol.  hot  water. — ZnA"- 
— PbA".— CuA":  blue  plates.— Me(NH,)A".— 
CHPh(S03NHJ.C02Et.  Tables,'  v.  sol.  water.— 
CHPh(SO,E).COi>Et :  thin  plates,  v.  e.  sol.  Ag. 

SULPHO-PHENYI-AMIDO-ACETIC  ACID- 
OjHsNSO^aq  i.e.  SO,H.C,H^.NH.CHj.CO.^. 
[185°].  Formed  by  heating  phenol  (1  pt.)  with 
hippurio  acid  (1  pt.)  and  H^SO,  (3  pts.)  at  140* 
(Zeheuter,  M.  5,  332;  6,  523).  Monoclinia 
prisms  (containing  aq) ;  a:i>:c  = '93:1:1'28.    SoL 


SULPHO-PHTHALIC  ACID. 
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water  and  alcohol.  Coloured  violet  by  PeCl,. 
Decomposed  by  HClAq  at  140'=  into  phenol, 
glyooooll,  and  HjSO,.  Aqua  resia  gives 
C8H,(0H)C1(N02)  J  [1:2:3:5].— BaHtA"j  ^aq.— 
AgHA"  3aq  :  concentric  groups  of  needles. 

2J-STILPH0-PHENYL-CABBAMIC  ACID. 
The  acid  ether  C„H,(S0sH).NH.C02Me  [188°]  is 
{ormed  by  dissolving  methyl  phenyl-carbamate 
in  fuming  H^SO,  (Hentsohel,  B.  18,  979)  and 
also  by  adding  NaOH  to  a  cooled  mixture  of 
ClCO^Me  and  aqueous  j7-amidD-benzene  sul- 
phonic  acid  (Noelting,  Bl.  [2]  50,  622). 

STJLPHO-PHENYL-GLYCOCOLL  v.   Sulpho- 

PHENSL-AMIDO-AOETIO  ACID. 

TO-SULPHO-PHENYL-PKOPIONIC  ACID 
CaH.oSOs  i.e.  0jHj(S03H).CHj,.CHj.C0jH, 
Formed  by  treating  bromo-sulpho-phenyl-pio- 
pionic  aoidwith  sodium-amalgam  (Goring,  C.  C. 
1877,  793,  808).  Yields  OT-oxy-beuzoic  acid  by 
potash-fusion. 

«a;o-Sulplio-phenyl-propionio  acid 
CoH5.02H3(S03H).C02H.  Formed  by  boiling 
cinnamic  acid  with  aqneous  K^SO,  .for  12  hours 
(Valet,  4.154,62)  ..Cinnamic  aldehyde  is  converted 
by  K^SOa  into  PhC2H3(S03Kl.CH(0H).S03K, 
which  crystallises  in  needles  (containing  2aq) 
and  is. converted  by  boiling  dilute  H^SOj  into 
exo-sulpho-phenyl-propionic  acid  (Heusler,  B. 
24,  1805).  Crystals,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 
Converted  by  boiling  cone.  KOHAq  into  cinnamic 
acid.  Not  affected  by  boiling  dilute  HLjSOi. — 
KHA".  S.  4 "at  15°.— K^A" aaq.  Efflorescent 
crystals.  —  CaA"  a;aq.  Plates.  —  BaA"  aq.  — 
K„ZnA"j. — AgjA"  aq :  white  crystalline  pp. 

STTLFHO-PHENYL-IHIO-CABBAMIC  ACID. 

Anhydride     CH^NSA    i.e.    C,H,<;^q;^^- 

[188°].  Formed  from  phenyl-thio-carbimide  and 
SOj  (Magatti,  B.  11,  2267).  Crystals  (from 
benzene),  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Insol. 
acids  and  alkalis.  Decomposed  by  water  at  100° 
into  H^S,  CO2,  and  amido-benzene  ^-sulphonic 
acid. 

SUIPHO-PHLOEETIC  ACID  CgHjoSO,. 
Formed  from  phloretic  (oxy -phenyl-propionic) 
acid  and  SO3  (Naohbaur,  /.  pr.  75,  45).  Sour 
syrup.  —  Na^"  sraq.  —  BaA"  Baq.  —  MgA"  5aq. 
— CaA"  4aq.    Crystalline. 

c-STILPHO-PHTHALIC  ACID 
OsH3(S03H)(COjH)j,[3:2:l].  {a)-Sulpho-phthalic 
acid.  Formed  by  oxidising  naphthalene  (a)-sul- 
phonic  amide  by  KMnO,  (Bemsen,  Am.  5, 107), 
and  got  also,  in  small  quantity,  together  with 
the  (ff)-  acid,  by  the  action  of  fuming  HjSOj  on 
phthaJio  acid  (E6e,  C.  J.  49,  514).  Minute 
crystals,  v.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol.  Soda- 
fusion  gives  c-oxy-phthaUo  acid. — Ba3A"'2  8aq. 
Needles,  si.  sol.  hot  water.— PbHA"'lJaq.— 
Ag2KA'"2aq.  Ppd.  by  adding  AgNO,  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  K  salt  (Stokes,  Am.  6,  280). 

Amio  acid  CgHiNSOgi.e. 
C,H3(S0,NH,)(C0^)2.  [155°-160°].  Formed 
by  oxidation  of  naphthalene  (a)-sulphonic  amide 
by  alkaline  KMnO^.  Thick  needles  (containing 
aq).  At  155°  it  splits  up  into  HjO  and  the  an- 
hydride. Cone.  HClAq  at  150°  forms  c-sulpho- 
phthalio  acid.- KHA":  slender  needles,  v,  si. 
Bol.cold  water.— KjA".  [800°].  Amorphous,  v. 
e.  sol.  water.  Yields,  when  heated,  the  compound 

C.H3(COCl)<^2lP'^-^°'^'^  [120°-126°]  whence 


MeOH    produces    03H3(C02Me)<^%]^g,  >NH 

[144°]  (Stokes,  Am.  6,  274).— PbA".— AgHA"  ; 
needles. — AgjA".    Insol.  hot  water. 
Anhydride  of  the  Amic  Acid 

C3H3(C0jH)<^^°2>NH.      Formed    as     above,. 

Begins  to  sublime  at  200°,  but  is  not  melted  at 
240°.    Its  silver  salt  CjH.AgNSOi  is  converted 

byMeIintoC3H3(CO.,H)<;^°2>NMe  [191°  oor.]. 

The  compound  C3H3(C0,Me)<^°-^>NMe     [180<^ 

cor.]  has  also  been  prepared. 

i-Sulpho-phtbalic  acid 
C„H3(S03H)  (COjH)2[4:2:l].  (ff)-Sulpho.phfhalia 
acid.  (y)-Sulpho-phthalic  acid.  [140"]  (when 
hydrated).  The  chief  product  of  the  sulphonation 
of  phthalio  acid  or  anhydride  at  100°  -200°  (Loew, 
A.  143,  257 ;  E6e,  B.  18,  1629).  Formed  also  by 
oxidation  of  naphthalene  (i8)-sulphonio  amide 
(Bemsen,  Am.  5, 110)  and  by  the  action  of  hot 
HNO3  (S.G.  1-3)  on  potassium  di-nitro-(o)-naph- 
thol  sulphonate  (naphthol  yellow  S)  (Graebe,  B. 
18, 1126  ;  E6e,  G.  J.  49,  516).  Crystalline  (con- 
taining aq),  very  hygroscopic,  v.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol,  insol.  ether.  At  180°  it  yields  the  an- 
hydride CgH^SOs.  Soda-fusion  forms  i-oxy- 
phthaho  acid.  The  E  salt  fused  with  sodium 
formate  yields  trimellitic  acid.  Heated  with 
resorcin  it  yields  fluorescein  sulphonic  acid. 
PCI3    forms    C3H3(S02C1)(C03H)2    [170°],    oily 

C,H3(S0,Cl)<^°j^>0    and    OAC1<^°^>0- 

The  mono-chloride  is  converted  by  NH3  into- 
CeH3(S0.,NHJ(C02H)2  [192°-202°]  which  crystal- 
Uses  in  plates,  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Salts. — KHjA"'  2aq.  Needles,  v.  sol.  water. 
— KJEA"' 2""aq.— (NHJjELA"' IJaq.     At  200°  it 

yields 03H3(S03NHJ<^°>NH  [0.  300°].  Crys- 
tallising in  monoclinic  prisms. — Ba3A'"2  2aq. — 
BaH,A"'j  5aq.  S.  5  at  15° ;  50  at  100°.  At 
250°  it  yields  Ba(C8H3SOs)2.—BaHA"' 2aq. 

s-SuIpho-isophthalic  acid 
C,H3(S03H)(C03H)3[5:3:1}.  [258°].  Obtained 
by  sulphonation  of  isophthalic  acid  (Aronstein 
a.  Kramps,  B.  13,  489 ;  Lonnies,  B.  13,  704). 
Long  deliquescent  needles  (containing  2aq)> 
Potash-fusion  yields  s-isophthalio  acid. — 
EHjA"'  3aq :  long  needles. — KjA'"  a;aq :  prisms. 
— Ba3A"'j8aq:  needles,  v.  sol.  water. 

^-Sulpho-isoplithalic  acid 
C3H3(S03H)(CO.,H)2[4:3;l].  [244°].  Formed  by 
oxidation  of  m-xylene  (a) -sulphonic  acid  (Jacob- 
sen  a.  Lonnies,  B.  13, 1556),  and  by  oxidation  of 
C,H3Me(SOjNH2).C03H  (Bemsen  a.  lies.  Am.  1, 
114  ;  Bemsen  a.  Coale,4m.8,  206).  Hygroscopic 
needles  (containing  2aq),  v.  e.  sol.  water.  Potash - 
fusion  yields  (a)-oxy-isophthalio  acid. — Salts: 
EHjA"'  2aq :  needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water.  S. 
1-59  at  26°.— E3A"'.— CaHA'"  4iaq.  Crystals.- 
BaHA"'  3aq  :  small  needles.  S.  -073  at  23-5°- 
— BaHA"'  4aq.— BaaA"'^  3aq. 

Amio  acid  CgHjNSOj    i.e. 
CaH,(S02NH2)(C02H)2.    Formed  by  oxidation  of 
CeH3Me(S02NH.J.C02H  by  EMnO,  (Bemsen,  B. 
11,  464  ;  12,  1436  ;  Am.  1, 122 ;  3,  209).    When 
set  free  from  its  salts  it  changes  at  once  to  the 

anhydride  C3H3(C03H)<^°2>NH  [284°],  S.  -45 
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at  10°.— EHA"  aq.  S.  2-3  at  26°.— K^A"  4aq :  v. 
e.  sol.  water.  —  CaHjA''^  2aq.  —  OaA"  5aq.  — 
BaHjA"2  2aq:  monoelinio  tables. — BaA"3aq. — 
AgjCgHjNSOg :  crystalline  pp.  (Jacobsen,  B,  12, 
2320). 

c-Sulpho-isoplithalic  acid.  Amic  acid 
05H3(SOjNH2)(C02H)2  [2:3:1].  Formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  the  corresponding  m-xylene  sulphonio 
amide  (Jacobsen,  B.  11, 902).  Its  acid  potassium 
salt  is  si.  sol.  water. 

o-SULPHO-PKOPIONIC  ACID  CjHjSOs  i.e. 
OH3.CH(S03H).C02H.  Formed  by  boiling  o- 
chloro-propionyl  chloride  with  aqueous  am- 
monium sulphiteand  also  by  warming  propionic 
acid  with  GlSOsH  (Kurbatofl,  B.  6,  563 ;  A.  173, 
5).  Syrup,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — KjA"  aq: 
needles  (Rosenthal,  A.  233,  27).— (NH4)2A"  aq  : 
prisms.— BaA"  2aq.  S.  (of  BaA")  7-45  at  18°. 
— CaA"  2aq.— CdA"  2aq.— Ag^A"  :  small  needles. 
Got  also  by  mixing  propionic  anhydride  with 
SOs  (Franchimont,  B.  T.  G.  7,  27). 

j3-Salpho-propiouic  acid 
CH2(SOaH).CH2.C02H.  [68°].  Formed  by  boiling 
/3-iodo-propionic  acid  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
(NHJjSOj.  Got  also  by  the  action  of  ammonia- 
cal  AgNOj  on  the  compound  of  acrolein  with 
NaHSOs  (Rosenthal,  A.  233,  15)  and  obtained 
likewise  by  the  oxidation  of  thiohydantoic  acid 
NH:C(NH2).S.CHj.CHj,.C02H  (Andreasch;  M.  6, 
838 ;  7,  169).  Hygroscopic  crystals,  sol.  water 
and  alcohol.  Decomposes  at  150°.  Successive 
treatment  with  PCI5  and  with  tin  and  HClAq 
converts  it  into  sulphydro-propionio  acid. 

Salts.— KjA"  aq.— EHA"  aq.— Na^A"  aq. — 
(NHj)jA"4aq.  Hygroscopic.  —  HNH4A".  — 
BaA"  5aq.— BaHjA"^.— SrA"  5aq.  —  CaA"  2iaq. 
— CaA"  aq.— MgA"  4aq.  —  ZnA"  4aq. — CuA'^.  -- 
MnA"  4aq.— PbA".  —  CdA"  aq.  —  Ag^A"  iaq.  —. 
HAgA"iaq. 

Ethyl  ether  M^k".    Liquid. 

Sulpho-dipropionic    acid    is    Di-EiHyii-STiL- 

PHONE   EIOABBOXYLIO   ACID. 

STILPHO-PEOPYL-BEITZOIC  ACID  v.  Sdlpho- 

OUMINIO   ACID. 

SULPHO-ISOPEOPYL-STICCINIC  ACID 

CMej(S03H).CH(C02H).CHj.C0jH.  [0. 167°]. 
Got  by  action  of  HNOj  on  sulphocamphylic  acid 
(Konigs  a.  Hoerlin,  B.  26,  2044).  When  heated 
in  vacuo  at  170°  it  splits  up  into  water,  SOj,  and 
terebic  acid.  Tables  (containing  3aq),  v.  e.  sol. 
water. 

SULPHO-PYEOMUCIC    ACID    C^H^SO,    i.e. 

CH:C(So!h)^^"  ^°^'^^^  ^7  dissolving  pyro- 
mucic  acid  in  cold  fuming  HjSO^,  and  got  also 
by  the  action  of  zinc-dust  and  ammonia  on  di- 
bromo-sulpho-pyromucio  acid  (Schwanert,  A. 
116,  268  ;  Hill  a.  Palmer,  B.  18,  2095  ;  Am.  10, 
373,  409).  Deliquescent  prisms. — K2A"4aq. — 
KHA".— Na^A"  Saq.  —  NaHA"  aq.  —  BaA"  4aq. 
Small  prisms.  Yields  fumaric  acid  when  heated 
with  excess  of  bromine. — S  alts:  BaHjjA"j  4aq. — 
BaHjA",  6aq.-CaA"  3aq.— PbA" 2aq.— Ag,A". 

Amide  ■GJ3.^S0,(lil'K,),  [213°].    Crystalline. 

(/3)-SuIpho-pyromucic  acid 
C4H,0(S03H)(C02H).  Formed  by  sulphonation 
of  bromo-pyromucic  acid  and  debromination  of 
the  product  by  zinc-dust  and  NHj  (H.  a.  P.). — 
Salts:  K2A"2iaq.— CaA"  2aq.— BaHjA"j3aq. 
—BaA"  Saq. — BaA"  aq :  small  concentric  prisms. 


STJLPHO  -  PYEOTAETAEIC  ACID  C^HaSO, 

i.e.  C8H5(S0,H)(C0jH)j.  Formed  by  boUing 
ita-,  citra-,  and  mesa-  conic  acids  with  aqueous 
KjSOa  (Wieland,  A.  157,  34).  Crystalline,  y.  e. 
sol.  water. — Ca3A"'2  7aq.    SI.  sol.  cold  water. 

STrLPHO-QUINOLINE  CABBOXYLIC  ACID 
OBH5N(SOaH).C02H.  {a)-SuVpho-cvnchcynmia 

acid.  Formed  by  heating  cinchonio  acid  with 
SO3  or  with  HjSO^  and  PjOj  at  180°  (Weidel  a. 
Cobenzl,  M.  1, 844).  Triclinic  crystals  (contain- 
ing aq),  m.  sol.  hot  water,  insol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Tastes  bitter.  Potash-fusion  gives  (o). 
oxy-cinohoninio  acid. — (NH4)2A"  2aq.  Mono- 
clinic  crystals  ;  a:h:c  =  1'19:1:3'53 ;  ;8  =  95°14'.— 
CaA"  2gaq.  MonocUnic  crystals. — ^BaA"  3aq. — 
PbA"  aq. — CuA"  aq :  minute  sea-green  crystals, 

IB.  2)-Snlpho-quinoline    {Py.  l)-carbosylio 
„„,,,   SO,H.C=CH.C.C(COjH):CH     ,„«  -,,  , 
*"*  CH:CH.C.N=^6h-    (^)-S«2i''«'- 

cinchoninic  acid.  Formed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  preceding  acid  (Weidel,  M.  2,  565)  and  pre- 
pared by  heating  cinchoninic  acid  (1  pt.)  with 
HjSOj  (7  pts.).at  800°  (Von  Georgievitch,  M.  8, 
639).  The  same  acid  (crystallising  with  aq) 
appears  to  be  formed  by  oxidation  of  benzylidene- 
lepidine  sulphonio  acid  by  alkaline  KMn04 
(Busch  a.  Koenigs,  B.  23,  2683).  Colourless 
needles  (containing  2aq),  v.  sol.  hot  water.  Very 
bitter.  Potash-fusion  yields  (;3)-oxy-cinchoninio 
acid.— (NH4)HA"  2aq.— BaA"aq.— PbA"  4aq. 

S1TLPH0-SALICYLIC  ACID  v.   Oxy-sulpho- 

EENZOIO   ACID. 

SULPHO-SUCCINIC  ACID  C4H5SO,  i.e. 
C02H.CHj.CH(S03H).C02H. 

Formation. — 1.  By  exposing  cooled  succinic 
acid  to  SO3  vapour  (Fehling,  A.  38,  285 ;  49, 
203). — 2.  By  boiling  fumaric  and  maleio  acids 
with  aqueous  K^SOj  (Credner,  Z.  [2]  6,  77; 
Strecker  a.  Messel,  A.  157,  15 ;  Z.  [2]  6,  459, 
671). — 3.  From  succinyl  chloride  and  Ag^SO,, 
(Carius  a.  Kammerer,  A.  131, 167). — 4.  By  oxida- 
tion of  thio-malic  acid  with  HNO,  (Carius,  A. 
129,  9). 

Properties. — Deliquescent  mass,  v.  e.  sol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Yields  fumaric  acid 
when  fused  with  potash. 

Salts . — KjA' "  aq :  efflorescent  crystals. — 
E3A"'  2iaq.— E3A"'  liaq.  Crystals.— EHjA"'.— 
EjHA"'  2aq.— E4H5A"',  liaq.  —  (NH4)3A"'  aq.— 
(NH4)HjA"'  aq :  crystals.— BajA"'^  (dried  at  100°). 
Pp. — CajA"',  6aq.— PbjA"',  4aq.— PbaA"'^  3aq.— 
Pb40A"V— Pb^OjA'"!;.- AgjA"' :  m.  sol.  water. 

STJLPHO-TEEEPHTHALIC  ACID  CsH.SO, 
t.e.  C„H3(S03H)(CO^)j[2:4:l], 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  terephthalic  acid 
with  fuming  H2SO4  at  250°  (Ascher,  A.  161,  2  ; 
Sohoop,  B.  14,  223).— 2.  By  oxidation  of  sulpho- 
^-toluio  acid  (Eemsen  a.  Burney,  Am.  2,  410 ; 
Weber,  B.  25,  1740),  of  ^-xylene  sulphonio  acid 
(Bemsen  a.  Kuhara,  Am.  2,  414),  and  of 
C,H3Me(S02NH2).COjH  (HaU  a.  Eemsen,  B.  12, 
1432  ;  Am.  2,  56). 

Properties. — Hygroscopic  needles  or  tables. 

Salts. — EH2A"'^aq.  Needles  (Eemsen  a. 
Keiser,  Am.  5, 170).— EH^A"'  aq  (W.).— E,A"'  aq. 
— BaHA"' aq.— CaHA"'  l^aq.- BaHA"' i^aq.— 
BaHA"'  aq.  —  'Ba,^"\  Saq.  —  ^BaB.^k"\  Saq.  — 
PbHA"'  2aq.— AgjHA"'. 

Amic  acid  G^B.Jt^^OJS'B.i)(CO^)^  Formed 
by  oxidising  jj'-xylene  sulphonio  amide  with  alka- 
line EjFeCya  (Noyes  a.  Walker,  Am.   9,  94). 
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Con  centric  needles,  sol.  hot  water.  Not  melted 
at  310°.— KHA'4aq.-BaA"aq:  nodules. 

Im  idfl  0^{COjH)<^°i'>NH.  [284°]  (W.); 

[299°  cor.]  (N.  a.  W.).  Formed  by  oxidation  of 
CeH,MejSOjNHj).COjH  by  KMnO,.  Short  thin 
prisms  (from  ether),  m.  sol.  cold  water.  AgNOa 
gives  a  pp.  insol.  HNO3.— KOgH^NSOj  aq.— 
BaCsHaNSOs  Saq.  Scales,  y.  si.  sol.  water.— 
AgAH,NSO,. 

STTLFHO-TOLITENE  BICABBOXYIIC  ACIB. 
Amic  acid  CeBLjMe(S02NHj)(00jH)j[l:4:3:5]. 
[0.  300°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  ifi-oumene 
solphonio  amide  (Jacobsen  a.  Meyer,  B.  16, 190). 
Needles,  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  — 
BaA"  2^aq :  small  prisms,  si.  sol.  water. 

SULPHO-o-TOLriC  ACID  CjHgSOj  i.e. 
C6H3Me{S03H).COjH  [2:3:1],  Formed  by  heating 
o-toluio  acid  with  HjSOi  (5  pts.)  for  3  hours  at 
160°  (Jacobsen  a.  Wierss,  B.  16,  1960).  Crystal- 
line, V.  e.  sol.  water.  Potash-fusion  yields  o-oxy- 
toluio  acid. 

Sulpho-o-toluio  acid.  Amic  acid 
CjH3Me(S0jNHj).004H  [2:5:1].  [248°].  Formed, 
together  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
(2,4,1)-  isomeride,  by  oxidation  of  m  -  xylene 
o-sulphonic  amide  by  alkaline  KMn04  (Jacobsen, 
B.  14,  38).  Long  needles,  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
water.  Potash-fusion  yields  the  corresponding 
oxy-toluic  acid.  Further  oxidised  by  KMn04  to 
CA(SO^H,)(CO^),. 

Sulpho-o-toluic  acid.    Amic   acid 
CjH3Me(S0jNHJ.C02H  [2:4:1].    [217°].  Formed 
as  above.    Long  needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  t. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether. — EA' :  crystals. 

s-Snlpho-m-toluic  acid 
OsH3Me(S03H).COiiH:  [8:5:1].    Formed,  together 
with   the    (3,4,1)-  isomeride,  by    sulphonating 
jre-toluio  acid  with  fuming  H2SO4  at  180°  (Jacob- 
sen,  B.  14,  2355). 

Snlpho-m-toluic  acid.  Amic  acid 
CjH3Me(S02NH2).C02H  [3:4:1].  [248°].  S.2at 
15°.  Formed  by  oxidation  of  m-xylene  sulphonic 
amide  (Bemsen,  Am.  1, 37  ;  3, 205 ;  Jacobsen,  B. 
11,  895).  Needles  (from  water),  m.  sol.  alcohol, 
si.  sol.  ether.  Potash-fusion  gives  (4,3,l)-oxy- 
m-toluio  acid.  KMnOj  yields  sulpho-isophthalie 
acid. — CaA'jl^aq:    small  concentric  needles. — 

BaA'2  4aq BaA'j5aq. — ^AgA' :  needles  (from  hot 

water). 

Sulpho-m-tolnic  acid.  Amic  acid 
C3H3Me(S02NHj).COjH  [8:2:1].  [203°].  Formed 
by  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  m-xylene 
sulphonic  amide  [96°]  (J.).  Converted  by 
potash-fusion  into  the  corresponding  oxy-toluic 
acid. 

Sulpho.;p.toluic    add    CsH3Me(S03H).002H 

[4:3:1]. 

Formation.  —  1.  By  oxidation  of  thio- 
carvaorol  (Flesch,  B.  6,  480 ;  Beohler,  J.  pr. 
[2]  8,  170). — 2.  By  oxidation  of  cymene  sul- 
phonic acid  (Pemsen,  Am.  2,  411 ;  E.  Meyer  a. 
Banr,  A.  220, 18).— 3.  From  ^-toluic  acid  and 
SO3  (Fisohli,  B.  12,  616).— 4.  By  oxidation  of 
p-xylene  sulphonic  acid  (Eemsen,  Am.  8,  264). 
Needles  (containing  2aq).  Not  hygroscopic.  V. 
sol.  water,  insol.  ether.  Decomposes  at  185°- 
190°  vrithout  melting.  Potash-fusion  gives  oxy- 
p-toluic  acid  [204°].  Cone.  HClAq  at  190°  forms 
p-toluic  acid. 

Salts.    —    KHA"aaq.    —    KHA"  2Bq.- 


KjA"liaq.  —  MgA"  3aq.  —  MgA"  7aq.  — 
BaA"  3aq.-BaA"  4aq.-PbA"  aq.— PbA"  3aq.— 
PbA"3iaq.— Agi,A"aq. 

Amide  03H3Me(SOjNH2).CONHi,iaq.  [218°}. 

Amic  acid  G,TIMB(SO^n^).COfi.  [267°]. 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  cymene  sulphonic  amide-, 
and  of  ^-xylene  sulphonic  amide  by  chromic  acid 
mixture  (Bemsen  a.  Hall,  Am.  2,  50 ;  B.  11^ 
229 ;  Noyes  a.  Walker,  Am.  9, 98).  Needles,  sol. 
cold  alcohol,  insol.  ether,  si.  sol.  cold  water. — 
BaA'j2aq.  —  CaA'2  4aq.  —  MnA'j5aq :  needles. 
Probably  the  same  amic  acid  [242°]  is  formed  by 
oxidising  p-butyl-toluene  sulphonic  amide  by 
KMnOt  (Kelbe  a.  Baur,  B.  16,  2565).  SI.  sol. 
water,  nearly  insol.  alcohol. 

Sulpho-p-toluio  acid  OeH3Me(SOsH).C02H 
[4:2:1].  [182°]  (W.) ;  [190°]  (F.).  Got  by  oxidi- 
sing thio-thymol  (Fittioa,  A.  172,  329)  and  by 
evaporating  its  imide  with  HClAq  (Weber,  B. 
25, 1741).  Crystals  (containmg  3aq).— NH4HA". 
— MgA''.— Ag,A". 

Anhydride  C^3Me<;gQ>0.    [97°].  Got 

by  treating  the  acid  with  AcCl. 

Amic  acid  C3H3Me(SOaH).CONH2.  [186°]. 
Prisms  (containing  aq). — NH^A'.  Got  from  the 
anhydride  in  benzene  by  the  action  of  dry  NH3. — 
AgA'  aq :  scales  (from  water). 

Amic  acid  C,H3Me(S02NH,).COjH.  [185°]. 
Got  by  boiling  the  imide  with  water  (Weber,  B. 
25,  1739).  Yellowish  crystals.  Probably  iden- 
tical with  the  preceding  amic  acid. — BaA'2  2aq. 
— AgA'.— MeA'.    [145°].— EtA'.    [95°]. 

Imide  C3H3Me<;^2''>NH.      Methyl -sac- 

charin.  [246°].  Got  from  ^-toluidine  sulphonic 
acid  wA  CeHaMeOy.SOsH,  OaHjMeCy.SOjCU 
CjHjMeCy.SO^NHj,  03H3Me(C0jH)  (SOjNHj)*, 
the  last  body  being  heated  (Kreis,  G.  P.  48,583  ;. 
B.  22,  Eef.  719 ;  Weber,  B.  25,  1737).  SI.  sol., 
cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalis. 

Yields 0,H3Me<[^Q»>NAg,  whence  Mel  forma. 
C3H3Me<;^Q2>NMe  [153°],  whUe    EtI    gives. 

CeHjMe^^Q^-^NEt  [106°]  (Weber).   Theimide- 

is  converted  by  warming  with  aqueous  KOClintOc 
jp-toluidine  sulphonic  acid. 

Di-sulpho-o-toluic  acid  C5H5,Me(S03H)2C02a 
[2:3:5:1].    Formed  by  sulphonation  of  o-toluio- 
acid  with  H2S04  containing  SO,   (Jacobsen  a.. 
Wierss,  B.  16, 1960).    Minute  needles,  v.  e.  sol 
water. — "BaaA'''^ :  amorphous,  v.  sol.  water. 

Di-sulpho-^-toluic  acid  CsH2Me(S03H)2C05H. 
Formed  by  heating  p-toluic  acid  with  fuming; 
H3SO4  and  P2O3  (Weinreioh,  B.  20,  982).— 
BaHA'"  5aq.    Crystals. 

Beference. — Nitko-sulpho-toluic  acid, 

SULPHO-UVITIC  ACID  CsHsSO,  i.e.. 
C3H,Me(S03H)(COjH)j  [6:6:3:1].  Formed  by 
evaporating  its  amic  acid  with  cone.  HClAq 
(Jacobsen,  A.  206,  185).  Needles  (from  dilute 
HoSO.).  Potash-fusion  yields  oxy-uvitio  acid.- 
KH-A'*' 2aq.— Ba^A'''^.  S.  3-23  at  12-5°,  Needles,. 

Amic  acid  G,^^yi.e(SO^B.,)(CO^\.  A 
product  of  oxidation  of  mesitylene  sulphonio- 
amide  with  KMnOj  (Hall  a.  Eemsen,  Am.  2, 
136 ;  Jacobsen).  When  set  free  from  its  salts 
it  changes  at  once  into  the  anhydride  CbHiNSOs 
[270°],  S.  5  atlOO°,— KHA".— BaA".— BaA"3aq.. 
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SULPHO-ISOVALERIC  ACID  C^H.^SOs  i.e. 
'C4Hj(S03H).C02H.  Formed  by  heating  isovaleric 
acid  (1  pt.)  with  CISO3H  (1  pt.)  at  160°  (De 
Varda,  (?.  18,  91).  Deliquescent  crystalline 
mass.  Its  aqueous  solutiorr  partially  decom- 
poses when  heated. — BaA"  aq. — PbA"  2aq. 

SULPHOXIDES.  Organic  oompoundsE.SO.E' 
formed  by  the  action  of  cone.  HNO3  on  sulphides, 
©eeomposed  by  heat.  Reduced  by  Zn  and  H2SO4 
and  by  HI  to  sulphides.  Attacked  by  PCI5,  sul- 
phides being  formed.  They  reduce  KMnO^,  being 
converted  into  sulphones.  Sulphoxides  contain- 
ing monovalent  alcohol  radicles  form  unstable 
compounds  with  HNOj,  such  as  EtjSO.HNOa 
i(Beckmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  17,  475). 

SULPHO-XYLENE  GABBQXYLIC  ACID. 
Amic  acid  C„H.,Me,(S02NHj).C02H  [1:3:4:5]. 
,[268°  cor.].  Formed  by  oxidising  iff-oumene 
Bulphonic  amide  (Jacobsen  a.  Meyer,  B.  16, 190). 
Long  needles,  si.  sol.  hot  water.  —  KA'aq. — 
BaA'22iaq. 

SULPHUR.  S.  At.  w.  31-98.  Mol.  w.  63-96 ; 
probably  also  191-88  and  255-84  (u.  infra). 
The  followimg  data  agply  to  ordinary  rhombic 
S.  Melts  at  0.  115°;  different  observers  give 
from  111°  to  115°  {v.  Helff,  JZ.  P.  C.  12,  219 ; 
Spring,  A.  Ch.  [5]  22,  170 ;  Kopp,  A.  93,  129 ; 
Brodie,  J.  pr.  62,  336 ;  Gernez,  O.  B.  83,  217 ; 
"for  m.p.  at  high  pressures  1).  Hopkins,  /.  1854. 
48).  Boils  at  440°  (Dumas,  A.  Ch.  [2]  86,  83 ; 
Troost  a.  Hautefeuille,  C.  JR.  76,  76,  219).  Cal- 
lendar  a.  Griffiths  {T.  182,  119)  give  444-53°  as 
^  within  -1°  of  the  true  temperature  of  the  vapour 
of  sulphur  boiling  freely  under  a  pressure  of 
760  mm.'  (This  determination  was  made  with 
Pt  resistance  thermometers  with  great  care,  but 
unfortunately  no  special  precautions  were  taken 
-to  insure  the  purity  of  the  S  used.  For  other 
•determinations  v.  CarueUey's  Melting-  and  Boil- 
ing-point Tables,  1,  11.  For  b.p.  under  different 
pressures  from  1  to  760  mm.  v.  Monckman,  Pr. 
46,  136.)  S.G.  c.  2-03  (for  numerous  data  v. 
•Clarke's  Table  of  Specific  Gravities,  2nd  ed.,  9). 
S.G.  molten  S  1-801  to  1-815  (Playfair  a.  Joule, 
C.  S.  Mem.  3,  76) ;  S.G.  at  b.p.  1-46  to  1-51 
(Ramsay,  C.  J.  35,  471).  V.D.  varies  from 
c.  122  to  c.  62 ;  v.  infra,  Molecyular  Weight  of  S. 
S.H.  (17°-45°)  -163  (Kopp,  T.  1865.  71); 
(0°-100°)  -1776  (Bunsen,  P.  141,  1).  S.H. 
(liquid)  -2346  (Person,  A.  Ch.  [3]  21,  295). 
Latent  heat  of  fusion  =  9-368  (for  1  g.  S)  (Per- 
son, I.C.).  S.V.S.  15-9.  S.V.  of  S  in  combina- 
tion varies  from  28-6  to  22-6;  S.V.  at  b.p. 
-21-6  (Eamsay,  C.  J.  35,  471).  C.E.  (linear) 
•00006413  (at  40°)  (Fizeau,  0.  B.  68,  1125; 
V.  also  Kopp,  A.  93,  129 ;  Pisaji,  0.  1874.  29 ; 
Spring,  J.  1881. 1085 ;  Moitessier,  /.  1866.  27, 
who  gives  C.E.  for  each  0.  20°  from  110°  to 
440°).  S.  in  CS^;  16-54  at-ll°,  18-75  at  -6°, 
-23-99  at  0°,  37-15  at  +15°,  41-65  at  18-5°, 
46-05  at  22°,  94-57  at  38°,  146-21  at  48-5°, 
181-34  at  55°  (Cossa,  B.  1,  138 ;  Payen,  C.  B. 
•  34,  456,  508).  For  S.G.  of  solutions  in  CSj  v. 
Maoagno  (C.  N.  43, 192).  For  S.  in  C^S,  and 
other  solvents  v.  Pelouze  (0.  B.  68,  1179 ;  79, 

56).     Eefraction-equivalent  (tLZ—,  at.w.  1    for 

D  line  16-0  (solid),  16-47  (liquid),  16-1  (gaseous, 
f6r  0  line),  16-0  (in  solution),  16-0  (calculated 
from  data  for  SOlj),  16-1  (from  data  for  SjOlJ 


(Gladstone,  P.  Jf.  [5]  35, 204).  H.C.  [8,0^  =  71,080 
{Th.  2,  247).  The  B.C.  of  S  is  very  small;  it 
varies  much  with  temperature  (v.  Monckman, 
Pr.  46,  136).  The  fundamental  form  of  rhombio 
S  is  a  sitople  pyramid,  or  elongated  octahedron ; 
a:6:o  = -8106:1:1-898.  For  emission-spectrum 
V.  Salet,  G.  B.  68,  404 ;  73,  559 ;  Bl.  [2]  11, 
302 ;  Mulder,  J.  pr.  91,  112 ;  Barrett,  J.  1865. 
138;  Seguin,  C.  B.  53,  1272;  Chautard,  O.  B. 
79,  1123;  Pliicker  a.  Hittorf,  J".  1863. 109.  For 
absorption-spectrum  of  S  vapour  v.  Salet,  C.  B. 
74,  865;  Gernez,  O.  B.  74,  803;  Ciamician, 
W.  A.  B.  77  [2]  839.  For  vapour-pressures  of 
S  vapour  v.  Begnault  {J.  1863.  65).  Ignition 
point  c.  250°  (Hill,  0.  N.  61, 125;  Blount,  C.N. 
61,  153). 

The  following  data  apply  to  monocUnie  S. 
Melts  at  117-4°  (Gernez,  C.  B.  83,  217) ;  at  120° 
(Brodie,  J.pr.  62,  336).  S.G.  1-982  (Marchand 
a.  Scheerer,  /.  pr.  24,  129)  ;  1-958  (Deville,  J.  1, 
365).  S.V.S.  16-4.  H.O.  [S,0^]  =  71,720  (Th.  2, 
247 ;  Petersen,  Z.  P.  G.  8,  601).  For  volumes 
occupied  at  different  temperatures  v.  Toepler 
(W.  47,  169).  Crystallises  in  secondary  forms  of 
a  monoolinic  prism;  a:6:c=  1-004:1:1-004,  angle 
6:c  =  84°  14'.  Sol.  CS^,  from  which  solution 
rhombio  S  crystallises  out. 

Insoluble  sulphur  is  amorphous ;  insol.  CSj ; 
S.G.  c.  2-04  (Troost  a.  Hautefeuille,  G.  B.  69, 
248) ;  S.G.  after  compression  at  8,000  atmos. 
1-9556  at  0°,  1-9643  at  100°  (Spring,  Bl.  Acad. 
Belg.  [3]  2,  83). 

Cf.  AUotropy  of  Sulphur  (p.  609). 

Pccv/rrencB. — Native;  in  beds,  in  Sicily, 
Mexico,  New  Zealand,  &a. ;  in  the  lava  fissures 
of  volcanic  districts ;  in  small  quantities  in  the 
mud  from  the  sea-bottom  (Buchanan,  Pr.  E. 
1891.  1).  Many  metallic  sulphides  also  occur 
native — e.g.  sulphides  of  Sb,  As,  Cu,  Fe,  Pb,  Hg, 
and  Zn.  Sulphates  occur  in  large  quantities — 
e.g.  gypsum,  celestine,  heavy  spar;  these  and 
other  sulphates  are  found  in  the  earth's  crust, 
in  the  sea,  and  in  many  river  and  spring  waters. 
(For  more  details  v,  Diotionabt  of  Applied 
Chbmistky,  iii.  682.)  S  is  a  constituent  of 
albumen,  hair,  feathers,  horn,  and  some  other 
parts  of  animals;  it  is  also  found  in  many 
plants.  Small  quantities  of  S  compoujids  are 
found  in  the  atmosphere  near  volcanoes.  Ac- 
cording to  Toung  sulphur  occurs  in  the  solar 
atmosphere  (Am.  S.  [3]  4,  356). 

Sulphur  has  been  known  from  very  early 
times.  The  quantitative  work  of  Lavoisier,  in 
1772,  on  burning  S  showed  this  substance  to  be 
an  element,  but  it  was  not  finally  placed  on  the 
list  of  elements  until  after  the  experiments  of 
Gay-Lussac  and  TMnard  in  1809. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  interaction  of  SOj 
andH^S;  2S02•^4H2S  =  3S2  +  4H20.— 2.  By  the 
partial  oxidation  of  HjS,  either  by  incomplete 
combustion  or  by  exposure  of  H^SAqto  ahmited 
quantity  of  air ;  2H2S  -f  Oj  =  2Hj0  +  Sj.  Also  by 
the  oxidation  of  FeS  by  exposure  to  moist  air ; 
2FeS  -H  30  =  FCjOs  +  S^.— 3.  By  distilling  certain 
metallic  sulphides  out  of  contact  with  air,  e.g. 
3FeS2=FesS4H-  Sj.— 4.  By  decomposing  solution 
of  an  alkali  or  alkaline  polysulphide  by  acid; 
e.g.  CaS,Aq  +  2HCUq  =  Ca01jAq  +  H^S  =  2Sj. 
Also  by  adding  acid  to  solution  of  a  thiosulphate; 
e.g.  NajSjOjAq  +  2HClAq  = 
2Na01Aq  +  HjO  -f  SO^Aq  +  S.  —  6.    By    deoom- 
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posing  SjOl,  by  water  (2S2Clj  +  2H20  +  Aci  = 
4HClAq  +  SOa  +  3S).— 6.  When  sulphates,  e.g. 
CaSOj,  are  in  prolonged  oontaot  with  decaying 
organio  matter  (such  as  plant-leaves)  they  are 
reduced  to  sulphides,  and  if  these  come  into 
contact  with  acids  S  is  among  the  products  of 
the  reactions  that  occur.  For  a  f  uUer  account 
of  some  of  these  processes,  whereby  native  S  is 
probably  formed,  v.  Dioiionabt  op  Applied 
Chbmistkt,  iii.  683.  For  methods  of  forming 
the  various  varieties  of  S  v.  infra,  Preparation. 

Preparation. — 1.  Ordinary  S  is  dissolved  in 
pure,  dry  CSj ;  a  part  of  the  CSj  is  distilled  off, 
and  the  rest  is  allowed  to  deposit  crystals  of  S. 
This  process  is  repeated  once  or  twice ;  the  S 
crystals  are  powdered,  kept  in  vacuo  for  some 
days  to  remove  all  CSj,  and  then  repeatedly  dis- 
tilled in  vacuo,  the  middle  portion  of  the  dis- 
tillate being  collected  each  time. — 2.  Ppd.  S  is 
distilled  several  times  in  S^^z  ^°  remove  H 
compounds;  the  distillate  is  then  repeatedly 
distilled  in  vacuo,  the  middle  portion  only  being 
ooUeoted ;  the  distilled  S  is  finely  powdered,  re- 
peatedly washed  with  water,  dried,  distilled  over 
a  few  small  pieces  of  pure  Zn  m  vactio  (to  re- 
move traces  of  S^Cy,  and  then  repeatedly  dis- 
tilled in  vacuo. — 3.  S  is  ppd.  by  adding  HClAq 
to  pure  NajSzOjAq,  the  pp.  is  repeatedly  washed 
tiU  free  from  chlorides,  dried,  distilled  repeatedly, 
and  finally  distilled  several  times  in  vacuo  {v. 
Monokman,  Pr.  46, 149). 

Ordinary  rhombic  sulphur  is  prepared 
by  melting  S  and  allowing  to  cool  very  slowly  at 
90°  (Schiitzenberger,  O.  B.  66,  746),  or  by  melting 
and  throwing  in  a  crystal  of  rhombic  S  when 
the  liquid  has  cooled  nearly  to  the  crystallisation 
point  (Gernez,  G.  B.  83,  217) ;  also  by  crystal- 
iising  from  CSj;  and,  in  very  well  formed 
crystals,  by  saturating  pyridine  or  picoline  with 
HjS  and  aUowing  to  stand  (Ahrens,  B.  23,  2708). 

Monoolinic  sulphur  is  prepared  by  melt- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  roll  sulphur  in  a 
Hessian  crucible,  allowing  to  cool  tiU  a  crust 
forms  on  the  surface,  piercing  this  crust,  and 
pouring  out  the  S  that  is  still  liquid ;  the  walls 
of  the  crucible  are  covered  with  monoolinic 
crystals.  This  form  of  S  can  also  be  prepared  by 
•  evaporating  alcoholic  solutions  of  (NHj)2S  (Mal- 
lard, J.  1885.  383  ;  Buys,  J.  1884.  386  ;  Gernez, 
C.  B.  100,  1539 ;  101,  312) ;  also,  along  with 
rhombic  crystals,  from  solution  of  S  in  boiling 
alcohol,  benzene,  Ac.  (Maquenne,  Bl.  [2]  41, 
238).  By  melting  S,  and  throwing  in  a  crystal 
of  the  monoolinic  form  when  the  liquid  is  near 
the  crystallisation  point,  the  S  solidifies  in 
monoolinic  crystals  (Gernez,  0.  B.  83,  217). 

Soft  soluble  sulphur  is  prepared  by 
decomposing  S^Olj  by  water,  or  Na^SjOaAq  or  a 
soluble  polysulphide  by  a  limited  quantity  of 
acid,  or  many  metallic  sulphides  by  fuming 
HNO,,  or  SOjAq  by  H,SAq  (Weber,  A.  141,  439; 
Bose,  P.  47,  166;  DevUle,  Ph.  G.  1848.  200; 
Fordos  a.  G61is,  Ph.  C.  1854.  294).  This  pre- 
paration is  not  homogeneous ;  it  contains  both 
soluble  and  insoluble  S. 

Insoluble  sulphur  (insol.  in  OS,)  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  ordinary  S  nearly  to  boiling 
and  then  cooling  rapidly  (most  easily  by  slowly 
pouring  into  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water), 
rubbing  the  plastic  mass  so  obtained  with  a 
glass  rod,  under  water,  till  it  becomes  hard,  and 


removing  soluble  S  By  treatment  with  warm 
CSj  (cf.  Deville,  Ph.  C.  1848.  200).  Insoluble  S 
is  generally  present  in  '  flowers  of  sulphur  • 
(which  is  formed  by  rapidly  cooling  vapour  of 
S) ;  by  treating  this  with  CSj  the  soluble  S  is 
removed,  and  the  insoluble  form  remains. 
Soluble  S  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  the  in- 
soluble variety  by  exposure  to  sunlight  or  elec- 
tric light  when  melted  (Berthelot,  J.  pr.  31, 
396 ;  Lallemand,  C.  B.  70,  182).  Insoluble  S 
is  also  said  to  be  obtained  by  decomposing 
NajSjOjAq  by  HClAq,  dissolving  the  ppd.  S  in 
CHCI3,  evaporating,  and  keeping  the  crystals 
that  separate  for  some  time  (for  details  v.  Engel, 
0.  B.  112,  866 ;  Friedel,  0.  B.  112,  834).  In- 
soluble S  is  also  formed,  mixed  with  the  soluble 
variety,  by  the  incomplete  combustion  of  HjS  or 
CS2;  by  decomposing  H^S  by  fuming  HNO3, 
aqua  regia,  FejOlgAq,  SjClj,  or  CrOjAq ;  and  by 
the  reaction  of  HKO,Aq,  SO^,  or  halogens  with 
melted  S  (u.  Wohler,  A.  86,  373 ;  Vogel,  J.  Ph. 
[3]  29,  433  ;  SchifE,  A.  115,  68 ;  NoUner,  A.  108, 
19 ;  Dietzenbaoher,  0.  B.  56,  39).  Insoluble  S 
is  also  formed  by  decomposing  thiosulphates  by 
acid,  or  SjOljOr  SjBrjby  water,  &c.,  and  washing 
the  soft  magma  so  obtained  with  CSj  to  remove 
soluble  S  {cf.  Preparation  of  soft  soluble  sul- 
phur, supra;  and  v.  Weber,  A.  141,  432  ;  Bose, 
P.  47,  166 ;  Deville,  Ph.  G.  1848.  200). 

Colloidal  sulphur,  soluble  in  water, 
is  prepared  by  passing  HjS  into  S02Aq  at  a 
little  above  0°  till  all  the  SO;  is  decomposed, 
filtering,  and  concentrating  over  KOH  in  vacuo. 
The  yellow  solid  so  obtained  is  sol.  water,  but 
changes  to  ordinary  S  on  keeping  (Debus,  G.  J. 
53,  282).  According  to  Engel  (O.  B.  112,  866) 
this  form  of  S  exists  in  the  solution  obtained 
by  adding  1  vol.  Na2S203Aq,  saturated  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  to  2  vols.  HClAq  satu- 
rated at  25°-30°  and  let  cool  to  c.  10°,  and 
filtering  from  NaOl  that  separates.  This  form 
of  S  has  not  been  isolated  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Begarding  the  formation  of  the  varieties  of 
S  one  from  the  other,  cf.  AUotropy  of  sulphur, 
p.  609. 

Properties. — S  exists  in  several  modifications. 
The  chief  are  (1)  soluble  in  CSj,  (2)  insoluble  in 
CS2,  (3)  soluble  in  water. 

1.  Soluble  sulphur  exists  in  two,  perhaps 
in  three,  varieties,  differing  in  S.G.,  crystalline 
form,  &c. 

A.  Ordinary  rhombic  (octahedral) 
sulphur  is  a  pale-yellow,  tasteless,  very  brittle 
solid.  By  crystallisation  from  OSj  it  forms 
clear,  yellow,  transparent,  lustrous  crystals ;  the 
colour  becomes  paler  at  low  temperatures,  until 
at  —  50°  the  crystals  are  almost  colourless  (Schon- 
bein,  J.  pr.  55,  161) ;  by  immersion  in  boiling 
water  it  becomes  easily  powdered  (Daguin,  G.  n. 
20, 1667).  The  crystals  are  derived  from  the 
fundamental  form  of  a  rhombic  pyramid;  about 
thirty  varieties  are  known.  When  held  in  the 
hand  S  emits  a  distinct  odour,  probably  because 
of  slight  volatilisation ;  according  to  Berthelot 
(0.  B.  100, 1326)  S  is  wholly  volatilisable  at  a 
temperature  not  much  above  the  ordinary.  S  ia 
said  to  phosphoresce  in  air  or  0  at  200°  (Heu- 
mann,£.  16, 139)..  When  S  is  rubbed  it  becomes 
strongly  (negatively)  electrified.  S  is  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat,  and  a  very  bad  conductor  of 
electricity ;    the  conductivity  varies    slightly. 
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according  as  the  light  is  or  ia  not  allowed  to 
fall  on  the  S  (Monokman,  Fr.  46, 136);  Insoluble 
in  water ;  easily  sol.  OSj  (data  at  beginning  of 
article) ;  also  sol.  CjHj,  CHCI3,  &c.  Sol.  warm 
cone,  acetic  acid  (Liebermann,  B,  10,  866) ;  sol. 
liquid  SOj  (Sestini,  Z.  1868.  718).  As  octahedral 
S  changes  to  prismatic  S  near  the  m.p.  of  the 
former,  it  is  evident  that  hot  solutions  of  the 
former,  in  solvents  which  boil  near  to,  or  above, 
the  m.p.  of  S  must  contain  some  prismatic  S. 
Ehombic  S  slowly  changes  to  monoolinio  S  when 
kept  near  its  m.p.  (i).  p.  609,  Allol/ropy  of 
sulphv/r) ;  the  change  is  accompanied  by  ab- 
sorption of  heat  (c.  650  g.-unita  for  32  grams  S) 
and  expansion  of  volume  (v.  Petersen,  Z.  P.O.  8, 
601).  According  to  Gernez  (0.  B.  83,  217),  if  a 
fair  quantity  of  rhombic  S  is  heated  till  melting 
begins  on  the  surface,  the  interior  portions 
change  to  microscopic  monoclinic  crystals,  and 
the  surface  parts  solidify  again;  this  occurs 
only  if  the  m.p.  of  monoclinic  S  (117'4°)  is  not 
exceeded.  S  melts  to  a  clear  yellow  liquid ;  at 
c.  150°  the  liquid  begins  to  darken  and  thicken  ; 
tetween  170°  and  200°  it  is  black,  and  so  viscid 
that  it  does  not  pour  out  when  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  is  inverted ;  at  330°-B4:0°  the  liquid 
becomes  thin,  but  it  remains  dark  coloured  until 
it  boils  at  0.  444°.  These  changes  are  accom- 
panied by  very  considerable  changes  in  the 
electrical  conductivity  of  S  :  the  conductivity  is 
almost  constant  from  270°-290°  ;  it  increases 
considerably  up  to  340°-350°,  and  then  very 
rapidly  up  to  the  b.p.  {v.  Monokman,  Pr.  46, 
136).  The  expansion-coefficient,  for  each  in- 
terval of  10°,  decreases  from  110°  to  180°,  and 
then  increases  gradually,  but  not  regularly,  to 
the  b.p.  {v.  Moitessier,  /.  1866.  27).  Melted  S 
may  be  cooled  below  95°  without  solidifying  (c/. 
Gernez,  0.  B.  97,  1298, 1366,  1433).  For  S.G., 
S.H.,  and  other  physical  properties  of  S,  v. 
beginning  of  this  article. 

B.  Monoclinic  sulphur,  obtained  by 
cooling  molten  S,  forms  transparent,  yellowish 
brown  needles;  as  obtained  by  crystallisation 
from  solutions  the  crystals  are  nearly  colourless. 
The  crystals  gradually  become  pale  yellow  and 
opaque,  due  to  change  into  the  rhombic 
form.  The  crystals  are  secondary  forma  of  a 
monoclinic  prism.  This  form  of  S  is  sol.  CS^; 
rhombic  S  crystallises  from  this  solution;  it 
also  dissolves  in  alcohol,  CjHs,  CHOI3,  &c.  On 
evaporation,  crystals,  both  of  rhombic  andmono- 
chnio  S,  separate  (Maquenne,  Bl.  [2]  41,  288) ; 
monoclinic  S  may  berecrystalHsed  from  alcoholic 
solution  of  {NH4)2S  (for  references  v.  p.  607, 
Preparation  of  monoclinic  S).  The  change  of 
monoclinic  to  rhombic  S  is  hastened  by  scratch- 
ing with  a  glass  rod,  or  by  covering  with  CSj ; 
teated  to  95-1°  at  760  mm.  pressure,  monoolinio 
changes  to  rhombic  S ;  the  change  is  accom- 
panied by  appearance  of  heat  and  contraction  of 
volume  (d.  p.  609,  Allotropy  ofsuVphwr).  For  S.G. 
&c.  of  monoclinic  S  v.  beginning  of  this  article. 

C.  Soft  soluble  sulphur  {v.  Preparation 
of  soft  soluble  sulphur,  p.  607)  is  only  partly  sol. 
CSj ;  it  contains  both  soluble  and  insoluble 
amorphous  S ;  it  is  a  very  pale  yellow,  or  nearly 
white,  soft,  amorphous,  magma  that  gradually 
hardens ;  when  heated  it  gives  off  H^S  (Weber, 
A.  141,  432  ;  Eose,  P.  47,  166;  Deville,  Ph.  0. 
1848.  200;  Fordos  a.  G61is,  Ph.  0. 1854.  294). 


2.  Insoluble  sulphur.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  more  than  one  variety  of  this  form  of  S 
exists,  or  whether  substances  described  as 
varieties  are  not  merely  mixtures  of  ordinary  in- 
soluble S  with  impurities. 

D.  Plastic  sulphur  is  a  citron-yellow, 
soft,  caoutchouc-like,  amorphous  solid,  formed  by 
suddenly  cooling  molten  S  («.  p.  607,  Preparation 
of  insoluble  sulphur) ;  as  prepared  from  ordinary 
S  it  is  dark  brown,  but  Mitsoherlich  (J.  pr.  67, 
869)  found  that  the  dark  colour  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  fatty  substances 
{of.  Dietzenbacher,  C.  B.  56,  39).  The  S.G.  of 
brown,  plastic  S  is  c.  1-91  to  1-96  ;  but  the  sub- 
stance is  not  homogeneous  ;  it  contains  both 
soluble  and  insoluble  S.  Plastic  S  soon  hardens 
and  becomes  yellow,  more  quickly  when  broken 
up  and  rubbed  with  a  glass  rod,  or  when  immersed 
in  turpentine,  or  When  heated  to  c.  100°  ;  heat 
is  given  out  in  this  change  {v.  p.  609,  Allotropy 
of  sulphur).  For  determinations  of  the  volumes 
occupied  at  different  temperatures  by  plastic  8  v. 
Toepler  (W.  47, 169). 

E.  Amorphous  yellow  sulphur  is  pre- 
pared from  plastic  S,  or  flowers  of  S,  or  the  S 
obtained  by  decomposing  'ehionates  by  acid,  or 
H2S  by  oxidisers  &o.  (v.  p.  607,  Prepa/ration  of 
insoluble  sulphur),  by  washing  with  warm  CSj 
till  all  soluble  S  is  removed.  This  variety  is  an 
amorphous,  buff-yellow  powder;  kept  under 
CSj  it  seems  white  ;  when  dried  and  rubbed  it 
forms  a  loose,  flocculent  powder.  Insol.  CS^; 
somewhat  sol.  CHCI3,  Et^O,  and  alcohol,  accord- 
ing to  Deville  (Xjpr.  ,56,  359).  Unchanged  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  but  slowly  converted 
to  crystalline  soluble  S  at  100°  {v.  Berthelot, 
J.pr.  70,  941;  71,  364;  Favre,  J.  Ph.  [3)  24, 
344;  F.  a.  Silbermann,  A.  Oh.  [3]  34,  447). 
S.G.  2-046  (v.  data  at  beginning  of  this  article). 
H.C.  [S,0^  =  71,990  (Petersen,  Z.  P.  G.  8,  601). 
The  accounts  of  this  variety  of  S  vary  con- 
siderably. 

F.  Blach  sulphur.  When  S  mixed  with 
a  very  little  oil  is  thrown  into  a  hot  Pt  dish,  a 
black  substance  is  obtained  which  has  been 
looked  on  as  a  modification  of  S  (Magnus,  P. 
92,  367 ;  99, 145 ;  Dietzenbacher,  P.  124,  644  r 
Gross,  B.  B.  1879.  788 ;  Jones,  G.  N.  41,  244  ; 
KeUer,  Bl.  [2]  4,  846).  Knapp  (J.pr.  [2]  38, 
48 ;  43, 805)  has  shown  that  the  black  substance 
contains  c.  55  p.o.  S  and  0.  88  p.c.  carbonaceous 
matter ;  K.  thinks  it  is  probably  a  modification 
of  S  adhering  to  carbonised  products  of  the  oil. 
This  substance  is  said  to  be  non-volatile  above 
the  b.p.  of  S  ;  it  is  a  lustrous,  amorphous,  solid, 
insol.  CS2,  alcohol,  Et^O,  oils,  H2SO4,  &o. 

3.  Colloidal  sulphur  soluble  in 
water.  This  form  of  S  is  said  to  exist  in 
Wachenroder's  solution  (the  milky  liquid  .formed 
by  passing  HjS  into  SOjAq),  and  also  in  the  solu- 
tion obtained  by  adding  HGlAq  to  Na2S203Aq  (v. 
p.  607,  Preparation  of  colloidal  sulphwr).  This 
form  of  S  has  not  yet  be^n  obtained  free  from 
impurities  ;  it  is  a  plastic,  gummy,  pale-yellow 
solid;  it  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  turbid 
liquid.  By  ppg.  by  NaCl,  filtering,  drying  on 
bibulous  paper,  shaking  with  water,  and  re- 
peating this  treatment.  Debus  (C.  J.  53,  284) 
obtained  colloidal  S  that  dissolved  in  water  so 
as  to  form  an  almost  clear,  opalescent  liquid, 
which  became  quite  clear  on  warming,  and  turbid 
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6n  cooling.  This  solntion  yielded  oidinary  S  on 
addition  of  seveial  salts ;  evaporation  left  a 
viscous,  transparent  residue  ;  the  S  in  solution 
did  not  diffuse  through  a  porous  membrane. 

Other  modifications  of  sulphur.  Various 
experimenters  have  described  forms  of  S  diflerent 
from  those  usually  recognised,  but  there  is  much 
doubt  as  to  whether  any  of  these  are  really  dis- 
tinct varieties,  or  merely  mixtures  of  known 
varieties  (v.  Maquenne,  Bl.  [2]  41,  233;  Gernez, 
A.  Oh.  [6]  3,  266 ;  O.  B.  100, 1326;  Engel,  O.B. 
112,  866 ;  Berthelot,  C.  B.  100,  1328 ;  Brame, 
C.  B.  101,  533,  639). 

AUotropy  of  sulphv/r.  The  following  table 
presents  the  best  established  allotropio  forms  of 
S:— 

Insoluble  in  water. 


Soluble  in  CSj 
Rhombic ;  S, 
Monoclinio;  S^ 
Amorp'hous,  soft 

Soluble  in  water, 
Colloidal;  S, 


Insoluble  in  CS^ 
Plastic;  Sy 
Amorphous,  yellow 


The  amorphous  forms  of  S  (soft,  soluble; 
yellow,  insoluble;  and  plastic,  insoluble)  and 
colloidal  S  have  not  been  obtained  pure.;  the 
soluble  amorphous  always  contains  insoluble, 
and  the  insoluble  forms  always  contain  soluble 
S ;  the  colloidal  contains  S  insoluble  in  water 
(cf.  Magnus,  J.pr.  70,  215 ;  72,48  ;  Weber,  Xpr. 
70,  354).  It  would  probably  be  more  accurate 
to  make  only  three  divisions  of  amorphous  S  : 
soluble  in  water,  insol.  water  but  sol.  OS^,  insol. 
both  water  and  CSj.  Berthelot  (/.  pr.  71,  364 ; 
78,  244)  holds  that  there  are  two  main  varieties 
of  S  :  sohible  in  OS2,  and  insoluble  in  CS2.  S 
separated  from  compounds  wherein  it  acts  as 
the  positive  radicle,  or  part  of  the  positive 
radicle  {fi.g.  SjOlj,  SO^Aq),  is  insoluble,  according 
to  B.J  whereas  when  separated  from  compounds 
wherein  it  forms  the  negative  radicle,  or  part  of 
the  negative  radicle  {e.g.  H^S,  KjS),  S  is  soluble 
in  OSj.  B.  distinguishes  the  two  varieties  of  S 
as  electro-positive  and  electro-negative.  Cloez 
(J.  pr.  74,  266 ;  78, 241)  asserts  that  insoluble  S 
is  obtained  from  SjClsWhen  this  compound  is 
rapidly  shaken  with  water,  but  that  soluble 
(crystalline)  S  separates  from  the  same  com- 
pound by  the  gradual  action  of  moist  air ;  and 
that  insoluble  S  is  obtained  by  electrolysing 
H.SAq  provided  the  electrolysis  is  rapid  (cf. 
Weber,  P.  141,  432). 

Any  form  of  S  changes  gradually  to  the 
rhombic  crystals  (S.) ;  this  change  is  hastened 
by  raising  the  temperature  within  certain  limits. 
Berthelot  {J.  pr.  71,  860)  examined  the  amount 
of  soluble  (crystalline)  S  changed  to  insoluble  at 
different  temperatures  ;  he  found  that  rhombic 
S  heated  to  130°-140°  and  rapidly, cooled  was 
still  wholly  soluble  in  CS^,  that  much  insoluble 
S  was  formed  by  heating  to  0.  170°,  and  not 
much  more  at  0.  230°.  These  results  can  be 
taken  only  as  very  roughly  approximate,  on  ac- 
count of  difficulties  in  cooling,  &c.  (cf.  Deville, 
/.  pr.  56,  365 ;  Frankenheim,  J.  pr.  54,  436). 
According  to  experiments  of  Gernez  (0.  B.  97, 
1298,  1866, 1433  ;  100,  1843, 1882),  Buys  (B.  T. 
C.  3, 1),  and  Beioher  (J.  1885. 247),  monooUmc  S 
(S*)  change  to  rhombic  (S»)  in  0, 12  days  at  -  36° 


to  —15",  and  in  0.  30  minutes  at  40°.  Beioher 
(B.  T.  0.  2, 246  ;  Z.  K.  8, 593)  says  that  the  tern- 
perature  of  change  of  S,s  to  S^  is  95-6°  at  the  or- 
dinary pressure,  and  rises  "05°  for  each  increase 
of  1  atmosphere  pressure ;  at  96-1°  S.  changes 
to  S^,  and  at  95-1°  8^  changes  to  S..  The 
change  of  any  form  of  S  to  rhombija  crystals  is 
accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  heat  and 
contraction  of  volume ;  the  data  for  the  heats  of 
combination  of  S.,  S^,  and  amorphous  insoluble 
S  give  c.  650  gram-units  as  the  quantity  of  heat 
produced  when  32  grams  S^  change  to  S.,  and  e. 
900  gram-units  for  the  change  of  32  grams  in- 
soluble amorphous  S  to  S„  (cf.  Berthelot,  0.  B. 
70,  941;  and  MitscherUch,  P.  88,  328).  By 
keeping  S  molten  for  some  time  at  100°,  and 
then  inducing  crystallisation  by  dropping  in  a 
crystal  of  S,  either  rhombic  or  monoclinic  crys- 
tals^ can  be  obtained,  according  as  the  crystal 
dropped  in  is  rhombic  or  monoclinic.  When 
rhombic  S  is  melted  and  allowed  to  cool  under 
ordinary  conditions  the  solid  contains  both  S,>  and 
Sfi ;  if  the  cooling  is  rapid,  some  amorphous  S 
(both  soluble  and  insoluble)  is  also  produced ; 
hence  ordinary  '  flowers  of  sulphur,'  formed  by 
rapidly  cooling  S  vapour,  contains  both  soluble  and 
insoluble  S,  and  generally  also,  when  freshly 
prepared,  both  rhombic  and  monoclinic  crystals. 
The  crystals  of  S  that  separate  from  solutions  in 
CS2  are  rhombic ;  both  forms  of  crystals  separate 
from  solutions  in  alcohol,  CgHg,  GHClj.&c. ;  and 
monoclinic  crystals  separate  from  solutions  in 
alcoholic  (NHJ^S.  Light  brings  about  the  change 
of  soluble  into  insoluble  S ;  if  bright  sunlight,  or 
light  from  the  electric  arc,  falls  on  molten  S  at  c. 
130°,  a  film  of  insoluble  S  is  produced.  Simi- 
larly, light  concentrated  by  a  lens  and  directed  on 
to  a  cone,  solution  of  S  in  CS2  quickly  causes  the 
formation  of  a  speck  of  insoluble  S,  which  soon 
increases  in  size  till  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  (Ber- 
thelot, J.  pr.  31, 396  ;  Lallemand,  C.  B.  70,  la2). 
No  difierences  have  been  observed  betwefen  the 
chemical  behaviour  of  the  soluble  and  insoluble 
varieties  of  S  (v.  Sohmitz-Dumont,  B.  25,  2659). 

Atomic  weight  of  sulphii/r.  The  at.  w.  of  S 
has  been  determined  (1)  by  converting  AgOl  into 
AgjS  (Berzelius,  P.  65,  319  [1845] ;  Svanberg  a. 
Struve,  J.  pr.  44,  320  [1848]) ;  (2)  by  reducing 
Ag^SO,  to  Ag  by  H  (Struve,  A.  80,  203  [1851]  ; 
Stas,  Stas  B.125  [I860]);  (3)  by  direct  synthesis 
of  Ag^S  (Dumas,  4.  Oh.  [8]  55,  147  [1859] ;  Stas, 
Stas  B.  58  [I860]) ;  (4)  by  determining  S.H.  of 
S  (Kopp,  T.  1865.  71) ;  (5)  by  determining  V.D. 
of,  and  analysing,  SHj,  SOj,  SjClj,  &a. 

Moleculwr  weight  of  sulphur.  The  V.D. 
determinations  of  Dumas  (A.  Ch.  [2]  50,  170) 
gave  c.  95  at  450°-500°,  pointing  to  the  molecu- 
lar formula  S, ;  Bineau  (O.  B.  49,  799)  found 
V.D.  39  from  714°  to  743°,  and  34  between  840° 
and  1160°,  indicating  the  molecular  weight  Sj. 
The  determinations  by  Deville  a.  Troost  (0.  B. 
56,  891)  at  860°-1040°  confirmed  the  number  32 
and  the  molecular  weight  S2.  Troost  (0.  B.  95, 
30)  got  the  number  42-5  at  665°,  indicating  a 
mol.  w.  of  0.  Ss  (V.D.  corresponding  to  83  =  48). 
In  1888  Biltz  determined  V.D.  of  S  at  intervals 
from  468°  to  606°,  and  got  results  ranging  from 
113-2  at  the  lower  temperature  to  68-4  at  tht 
higher  (S,  =  112 ;  S,  =  64).  The  V.D.  constantly 
decreased  as  temperature  rose;  the  V.D.  was 
constant  only  betwee^  5Q2°  and  524°,  but  the 
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values  were  between  those  calculated  for  S,  and 
S,.  Biltz  concluded  that  the  only  molecules 
which  exist  as  gas  through  any  considerable 
range  of  temperature  have  the  composition  S^. 
Bamsay  (Z.  P.  O.  3,  67  [1889])  thought  that 
Biltz's  results  did  not  negative  the,  existence  of 
gaseous  molecules  more  complex  than  S^  Schall 
{B.  23, 1701  [1890])  got  numbers  for  V.D.  vary- 
ing from  115  to  122,  at  573°  and  pressures  from 
10-20  mm.,  in  an  atmosphere  of  N  or  COj ;  S. 
concluded  that  molecules  S,  probably  exist  in 
the  vapour  of  S.  Eieeke  (Z.  P.  C.  6,  480  [1890]) 
regarded  the  decrease  of  Y.D.  with  increasing 
temperature  as  a  dissociation  of  Sg  to  S,  and  Sj; 
by  making  certain  assumptions,  his  calculated 
results  agreed  well  with  the  experimental  num- 
bers of  Biltz.  In  1888  Paterno  a.  Nasini  {B.  21, 
2163)  determined  the  depression  in  thefreezing- 
.point  of  benzene  caused  by  dissolving  S  therein ; 
their  results  indicated  Sg  as  the  molecular  for- 
mula of  S  in  solution  in  benzene.  By  deter- 
mining the  increase  in  the  boiling-point  of  GS, 
produced  by  dissolving  S  in  that  solvent,  Beck- 
mann  (Z.  P.  C.  5,  76  [1889])  got  values  for  the 
mol.  w.  of  S  varying  from  245  to  280  (88  =  256). 
Sakurai  also  used  this  method  in  1892  (C.  J.  61, 
989) ;  his  values  for  mol.  w.  of  S  in  OSj  varied 
from  252-3  to  254-9.  from  observations  of  the 
effect  of  dissolving  S  in  naphthalene  on  the  f.p. 
of  the  solvent,  Hertz  (Z.  P.  G.  6,  358  [1890]) 
concluded  that  the  mol.  w.  of  S  in  solution  in 
naphthalene  is  256  =  Sj.  HehiE  {Z.  P.  0. 12, 196) 
In  1893  also  got  Sg  for  mol.  w.  of  S  in  CSj,  and  in 
molten  P.  These  results  leave  little  doubt  that 
molecules  Sg  exist  in  solutions  of  S  in  CS,  and 
in  naphthalene,  and  S^  in  solutions  in  benzene ; 
that  molecules  of  greater  complexity  than  Sj — 
probably  as  complex  as  Sg — exist  in  S  vapour, 
but  these  are  stable  only  through  a  small  range 
of  temperature,  and  gradually  dissociate  as  tem- 
perature rises  until  aU  the  molecules  existing 
above  e.  700°  have  the  composition  Sj.  Biltz  a. 
Meyer  (B.  22,  725  [1889])  have  shown  that  the 
V.D.  of  S  corresponds  with  the  mol.  w.  Sj  up  to 
1600°-1700''. 

Reactions. — 1.  Beacts  with  water  at  100°  to 
form  HjS.  Cross  a.  Higgin  (C.  J.  35,  249 ;  B. 
16,  1195)  found  that  the  solution  contained 
thionio  acids ;  they  supposed  that  these  were 
produced  by  reactions  between  the  H^S  and  SO, 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  S  on  the  water  (c/. 
Payen,  J.  Ph.  8,  371 ;  Muldw,  J.  1858.  84 ; 
Meyer,  0.  B.  74,  195 ;  G61is,  0.  B.  56,  1004). 
Senderens  (Bl.  [3]  6,  800)  regarded  the  produc- 
tion of  HjS  as  due  to  interactions  between  the  S 
and  the  glass  vessels  employed ;  C.  a.  E.  (G.  J. 
35,  252)  found  H^S  was  produced  when  dilute 
E2S04Aq  was  used  in  place  of  water,  and  they  con- 
cluded that  the  alkaline  constituents  of  the  glass 
were  vrithout  influence.  Becquerel  (C  B.  66, 
237)  says  that  when  water  containing  S  in  sus- 
pension is  electrolysed,  E^SOj  forms  at  the  posi- 
tive, and  HjS  at  the  negative,  electrode  (of.  Col- 
Bon,  Bl.  [2]  34,  66).  When  S  is  moistened  with 
water  and  let  stand  in  the  air,  H2S04Aq  is  said 
to  be  produced  (Folacci,  C.  C.  1884.  484 ;  B5hm, 
M.  3,  224).— 2.  S  is  oxidised  to  H^SOjAq  by 
heating  with  niMc  acid,  aqua  regia,  or  potas- 
sium chlorate  and  hyd/rochloric  acid. — 3.  Cone, 
hot  sulphiiric  acid  is  reduced,  giving  off  SO,. — 
4.  Cone-  hydriodic  agid  gives  H,S  and  I  (I  de- 


composes dilute  H^SAq  to  TTTAq  +  S).— 6.  ChlorO: 
sulphonio  acid  when  heated  with  S  produces 
SjClj,  SOj,  and  HCl  (Heumann  a.  Kochlin,  B. 
15,  416). — 6.  S  dissolves  in  boiling  alkali  solu- 
tions, also  in  molten  alkalis  and  alkaline  car- 
bonates, to  form  mixtures  of  polysulphides  and 
thiosulphates.  Boiling  ammonia  solution  forma 
polysulphides;  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  above 
100°  some  (NH4)2S203Aq  is  produced  (v.  Brun? 
ner,  D.  P.  J.  150, 371). — 7.  Sulphv/r  trioxide  dis; 
solves  S,  forming  a  blue  solution  of  SjOj  (v.  Sul- 
PHUB  oxides). — 8.  Garbofi  dioxide  reacts  with 
boiling  S  to  form  COS  (Cossa,  B.  1,  117 ;  Berr 
thelot,  Bl.  [2]  40,-364).  The  same  compound  is 
produced  by  volatilising  S,  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent, in  carbon  monoxide  (Chevrier,  G.  B.  69, 
56). — 9.  PSCI3  is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  S 
and  phosphorus  trichloride  at  130°^  (Henry,  Bl. 
13,  495).  Phosphorus  pentachloride  forms  PCI, 
and  SjCl,  (Goldsohmidt,  0."  G.  1881.  489).— 
10.  S  decomposes  many  sulphates  and  carbonates 
at  high  temperatures,  forming  sulphides  >nd 
SO,,  or  CO,  {v.  Sestini,  Bl.  [2J  34,  490;  Berthe- 
lot,  Bl.  [2]  40,  364).— 11.  Solutions  of  salts  are 
very  often  reduced  by  boiling  with  S,  sulphides 
being  generally  ppd.  (v.  Vortmann  a.  Padberg,  B. 
22,  2642 ;  and,  more  fully,  Senderens,  Bl.  [3]  6, 
800;  7,-511). 

Combinations, — 1.  Sulphur  combines  directly 
with  most  of  the  elements.  The  binary  com- 
pounds of  S — with  the  exception  of  those  with 
Br,  Gl,  F,  I,  or  0,  and  also  compounds  of  S  with 
more  than  one  other  element  (except  these  be 
some  of  the  five  just  mentioned) — are  described 
under  the  least  negative  of  the  component  ele- 
ments; e.g.  compounds  of  S  with  P  and  CI  are 
described  (as  sulphochlorides)  under  Phosfhobus. 
For  the  conditions  of  formation  of  the  binary 
compounds  of  S  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
various  elements,  except  in  the  cases  of  bromide, 
chloride,  fluoride,  iodides,  and  oxides  of  S, 
which  are  described  in  this  article  in  their  proper 
(alphabetical)  places. — 2.  Chlorine  monoxide 
C1,0  is  said  to  combine  directly  with  S  (sus- 
pended in  SjCy ,  at  - 12°,  to  form  SOCl,  (Wurtz, 
O.  B.  62,  460). 

Sulphur,  acids  of.  Bef  erence  should  be  made 
to  H1DK00EN  sxjiiPHiDE,  vol.  ii.  p.  725 ;  SnnpHUE 
oxYAOiDS,  this  vol.  p.  619 ;   Sulphdb  oxyaoids, 

NXIBOOEN    DEBIVATIVES    OF,    thiS     VOl.     p.     619  ; 

SuLPHooYANio  ACID,  vol.  ii.  p.  303 ;  Sulphonio 
AOiDS  AND  DEBivATivES,  this  vol.  p.  599;  Thio- 
OABBONio  ACID,  vol.  i.  p.  703.  Por  acids,  and  salts 
of  acids,  containing  S  and  P,  and  S,  P  and  0, 
V.  Phosphorus  sulphides,  this  vol.  p.  145  (begin- 
ning of  article) ;  also  Phosphobous  sulphide. 
Reactions  7  and  8  (p.  146),  Phosphobio  sulphide. 
Reaction  8,  and  also  end  of  that  article  (p.  147). 
Sulphur,  bromides  of.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  definite  compound  of  S  and  Br 
exists.  Powdered  S  dissolves  in  Br  with  evolu- 
tion of  a  little  heat ;  the  deep  ruby -red  liquid 
begins  to  distil  over  at  o.  60°  and  the  thermo- 
meter rises  steadily  to  o.  190°,  when  it  ascends 
slowly  to  0.  200°,  after  which  it  steadily  rises 
till  S  remains ;  the  fraction  coming  over  at 
190°-200°  agrees  fairly  in  composition  with  the 
formula  S,Br,  (Pattison  Muir,  O.  J.  28, 845).  M. 
found  that  by  passing  CO^  through  a  solution  of 
S  in  excess  of  Br  for  some  hours,  at  15°,  50°, 
^d  9Q°,  the  residual  liquid  h^d  nearly  the  cQiq> 
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position  S^r^;  Hannay,  however,  by  passing 
air.  through  such  a  liquid  for  400-500  hours 
found  that  the  whole  of  the  Br  was  removed  and 
that  pure  S  remained  (O.  J.  33,  284 ;  35,  16). 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  experiment,  o.  15°,  dissociation 
of  SjBr,  was  induced  by  the  stream  of  air. 
H.  also  found  that. the  vapour  given  off  by  the 
supposed  SjBrj,  even  at  0°,  showed  the  absorp- 
tion-spectrum of  Br.  Spring  a.  Leorenier  {Bl. 
[2]  45,  867)  examined  the  reaction  of  the  sup- 
posed SjBrj  with  K2SO3.  S.  had  before  shown 
that  SjCla  and  K2SO3  produce  ECl  and  E^SjOe ; 
but  CI  and  S  acting  as  free  elements  produce 
EjSO^,  ECl,  EjSA  and  SOj.  SjBr.^  ought  then 
to  produce  KBr  and  E^S^O,,  whereas  S  and  Br 
would  form  E^SO,,  KBr,  Kjap,.  and  SO^;  by 
determining  the  quantities  of  the  products  S.  a. 
Ii.  calculated  thai  the  supposed  S^Br^  contains 
c.  37  p.c.  of  the  elements  uncombined.  Various 
reactions  of  the  supposed  SjBrj  are  described  in 
the  memoirs  already  referred  te  (v.  also  Bose, 
p.  44,  327 ;  Miohaelis,  J.  Z.  6, 297 ;  Ogier,  0.  B. 
92,  922). 

Sulphur,,  chlorides  of.  Three  compounds  of 
S  and  CI  are  known:  SjClj,  SClj,  and  SClj. 
These  compounds  are  liquids  ;  S^Clj  boils  un- 
changed at  c.  138°,  SCI2  begins  to  decompose  to 
S2CI2  and  CI  at  c.  10°,  and  the  decomposition  of 
SClj  to  SCI2  and  CI  begins  ate- 20°. 

SULPHUB       MONOOHIiOKIDE      SjCLj.        {Stll^hur 

^protochloride,  Sulphur  sulphochloride,  SuVpho- 
ihionyl  chloride,  Thio-thionyl  chloride.)  Mol. 
w.  134-7.  Boils  at  138-12°;  S.G.  g  1-70941,  S.G. 

at  b.p.  1-49201  (Thorpe,  O.  J.  37,  356).  S.V. 
90-28  (T.,  Z.C.,  p.  372).  V.D.  68-4  (Dumas,  A.  Ch. 
[2]  49,  204 ;  Marchand,  J.  pr.  22,  507).  juh. 
=  1-64449  (Haagen,  P.  181,  117).  H.P.  [S^Cl'Q 
(from  SJ  =  14,257  (Th.  2,  310);  17,600  (Ogier, 
C.  B.  92,  922). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  interaction  of  S  and 
CI.— 2.  By  distilling  S  with  9  parts  SnCl^  or  8-5 
parts  HgClj. — 3.  By  reacting  on  PCI5  with  S 
(Goldsohmidt,  O.G.  1881.  489).— 4.  By  decom- 
posing PSCI3  by  CI  or  by  heating  to  redness. — 5. 
By  the  interaction  of  P2S5  and  SOCL,  the  other 
product  being  P^Oj  (Carius,  A.  106,  331).— 6.  By 
the  action  of  CS^  on  ICI3  (Weber,  P.  128,  459). 

Preparation. — A  stream  of  dry  CI  is  passed 
into  a  flask,  or  retort,  containing  S  (flowers  or 
sticks)  until  most,  but  not  quite  all,  S  is  dissolved 
to  a  yellowish-red  liquid,  the  vessel  being  gently- 
warmed.  The  hquid  is  repeatedly  distilled  until 
it  boils  constantly  at  138°-139°.  If  the  passage 
of  CI  is  continued  until  the  S  is  completely  dis- 
solved, the  liquid  must  be  distilled  from  a  little 
S  (to  decompose  SClj  quickly). 

Properties.  —  A  yeUowish-red,  oily  liquid, 
with  a  very  characteristic,  rather  disagreeable, 
odour  and  an  acid  taste ;  the  vapour  affects  the 
mucous  membranes  rapidly,  causing  tears,  and 
affecting  the  breathing.  Does  not  become  viscid 
at  -75°  (Haase,  B.  26,  1052).  Fumes  in  air. 
Dissolves  in  CS^  and  CaH„  also  in  alcohol  and 
ether  with  decomposition.  Sfil^  dissolves  large 
quantities  of  S ;  solution  of  S.Clj,  containing 
free  S,  in  CSjis  used  for  vulcanising  {v.  Diotionart 
or  ApptiEB  Ohemistet,  vol.  iii.  p.  706). 

BeacOons  and  Combinations. — 1.  SjOlj  sinks 
in  water,  and  then  decomposes,  giving  HClAcfj 


SOjAq,  and  S,  with  a  little  H^SAq,  H^S^OjAq, 
and  some  of  the  thionic  acids. — 2.  Hydrogen 
sulphide  produces  HCl  and  S ;  hydrogen-iodide 
reacts  at  the  ordinary  temperature  to  form  HOI, 
I,  S^Ij,  and  then  H^S  (Hautefeuille,  Bl.  [2]  7, 
198).— 3.  Bypassing  S^Clj  vapour,  mixed  with 
air  or  oxygen,  through  a  red-hot  tube,  SOj,  SO,, 
and  01  are  formed  (Donny  a.  Mareska,  C.  B.  20, 
817;  Spring  a.  Leorenier,  BZ.  [2]  45,  867).— 
4.  Heating  with  phosphorus  produces  PCI3, 
PSOls,  and  S  if  a  little  P  is  used;  or  PCI,, 
P  sulphides,  and  red  P  if  much  P  is  used 
(Wohler  a.  Hiller,  A.  93,  274 ;  Chevrier,  C.  B. 
63,  1003). — 5.  Heated  with  many  metals,  SjCl^ 
gives  metallic  chlorides  and  S ;  the  more  volatile 
the  metallic  chloride  the  more  readily  does  the 
reaction  occur  (v.  Chevrier,  0.  B.  64,  302). — 
6.  SjClj  combines  with  chlorine,  forming  SClj 
and  SOI,  (j.i).,  infra).  Br  and  I  are  absorbed 
by  S^Clj;  according  to  Evans  a.  Eamsay  (O.  J. 
45,65)no  compound  is  formed  with  Br. — 7.  With 
oxides  of  arsenic  and  antimony  S^Clj  forms 
AsClj  and  SbCla,  giving  off  SOj  and  separating  S ; 
selermm  dioxide  produces  Se^CI^  and  SOj;  oxides 
of  phosphorus,  boron,  and  silicon  do  not  react 
(Prinz,  A.  223,  355).— 8.  SjClj  absorbs  sulphur 
trioxide,  below  0°,  forming  a  brownish-yellow 
liquid,  from  which  excess  of  SOj  crystallises  out ; 
a  little  above  6°  SOj  is  given  off,  rapidly  at  10° ; 
S2O5OI2  is  formed  on  distillation  (Eose,  P.  44, 
291). — 9.  By  passing  vapour  of  S2CI2  along  with 
the  Vapours  from  sulphonic  acid  through  a  hot 
tube,  SO2,  HjS,  S,  HCl,  and  01  are  produced 
(Brault  a.  Poggiale,  J.  Ph.  21, 140).— 10.  Heating 
SjCLj  with  sulphates  generally  produces  SO2CI2, 
chlorides,  S,  and  SO2 ;  heated  with  sulphuryl 
chloride  to  250°,  82001,  is  formed  (v.  Schneider, 
J.pr.  104,  83  ;  [2]  32, 18 ;  Demar<jay,  O.  B.  92, 
726). — 11.  SjClj  combines  with  ammonia  gas 
to  form  S20li.4NH3,  stable  in  air,  sol.  alco- 
hol, decomposed  by  water  giving  NHj01A.qr 
(NHj2S203Aq,  and  S  (Brault  a.  Poggiale,  J.  Ph. 
21, 140). — 12.  Eeacts  with  organic  compounds 
containing  oxygen,  generally  forming  CI  com- 
pounds and  small  quantities  of  S  compounds, 
and  also  HCl,  SO2,  and  S. — 13.  Combines  with 
unsaturated  hydrocarbons ;  e.g.  with  C^H,  forms 
C2H4S2CI2. 

SuLPHUB  DioHLOMDB  SCI2.  Mol.  w.  (in  Solu- 
tion in  benzene  or  acetic  acid)  102-72.  S.G. 
1-6482  at  15-4°  (Costa,  ff.  20,  367).  fin.  =  1-5716 
(Costa,  I.C.).  No  constant  b.p.  (v.  infra).  This 
compound  was  prepared  by  H.  Eose  in  1831  (P. 
21,  431 ;  27,  107) ;  the  experiments  of  Dumas 
{A.  Oh.  [2]  49,  204)  and  Marchand  (J.  pr.  22 
507)  led  to  its  recognition  as  a  definite  com- 
pound (v.  also  Carius,  A.  106,  291) ;  Hiibner  a. 
Guerout  (Z.  1870.  455)  isolated  the  compound 
satisfactorily,  and  their  results  were  confirmed 
by  Thorpe  a.  Dalzell,  in  1871  (0.  N.  24, 159). 
Costa,  in  1890  ("0.  20,  367),  determined  the  mol. 
w.  of  the  compound  in  solution. 

Preparation. — Dry  01  is  led  into  SjClj,  sur- 
rounded by  a  freezing  mixture,  until  the  liquid 
becomes  deep  red ;  excess  of  01  is  removed  by  a 
stream  of  dry  COj.  The  temperature  must  not 
rise  above  6° ;  the  vessel  oontainiug  the  SaClj 
should  be  kept  filled  with  01  continually,  and 
should  not  be  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  (H.  a. 
G.,  Z.C. ;C.,  I.C.;  T.  a.  D.,  l.c.;  also  Soubeiran 
A.  Ch.  [2]  67,  64 ;  Miohaelis,  A,  170,- 1). 
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Properties.  —  A  thin,  dark,  brownish-red, 
liquid,  with  smell  and  taste  like  S^Ol, ;  does  not 
solidify  at  —  30° ;  gives  off  01  when  exposed  to 
sunlight,  and  should,  therefore,  be  kept  in  a 
sealed  tube  in  the  dark.  Easily  decomposed  by 
heat  to  S^Gl,  and  CI ;  Michaelis  {B.  6,  995)  gives 
a  table  showing  amount  of  dissociation  from  20° 
to  130°  ;  the  temperature  whereat  50  p.c.  of  the 
SCI,  is  dissociated  is  c.  86°.  SClj  reddens  dry 
litmus  paper.  The  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point  of  benzene  or  glacial  acetic  acid  by  solution 
therein  of  SCI,,  shows  that  the  mol.  w.  agrees 
with  the  formula  SCl^  (Costa,  0.  20,  367). 

BeaeUons  and  Conibmations. — 1.  Seat,  or 
direct  sunlight,  causes  dissociation  to  SjCL,  and 
CI  {v.  swpra,  Properties). — 2.  Water  produces 
HClAq  and  H^SjOjAq. — 3.  Oxidised  violently  by 
nitric  acid  to  HClAq  and  H2S04Aq.— 4.  Ammonia 
solution  produces  NHjOlAq,  N,  and  S ;  ammonia 
gas  combines  to  form  SCI2.2NH3  and  SClj.lNHj, 
soluble,  unchanged,  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether 
(Soubeiran,  A.  Oh.  [2]  67,  74).— 5.  Thionyl 
chloride  (SOCy,  when  heated  with  SCLj,  forms 
S,OClj  (Ogier,  Bl.  [2];37, 2^i).— 6.  Alkali  sulphites 
produce  chlorides  and  trithionates  (Spring  a. 
Leorenier,  Bl.  [2]  45,  867). — 7.  Some  metals, e.g. 
Cu,  Pe,  E,  react  with  SOI,,  with  production  of 
heat  and  light,  and  formation  of  chlorides  and 
sulphides. — 8.  Combines  with  arsenious  chloride, 
forming  AsClj.SCl,  according  to  H.  Eose  (P.  27. 
107). — 9.  SCLj  reacts  with  oxygenised  ca/rhon 
compounds  similarly  to,  but  more  readily  than, 
S2CI2;  it  combines  with  several  unsaiwrated 
hydrocarbons  (v.  Heintz,  A,  100,  370 ;  Guthrie, 
C.  /.  12,  109). 

Sulphur  tbieaohlobide  SClj.  This  com- 
pound exists  only  at  temperatures  under  —20°. 
The  molecular  weight  is  probably  173-46  (SCIJ. 

Preparation. — S^Clj  is  cooled  to  below  —  20° 
(c.  -  22°)  and  a  slow  stream  of  dry  01  is  passed 
in  untU  absorption  of  01  ceases.  Michaelis  a. 
Sohifferdecker  (B.  6,  993)  found  that  67-5  g. 
SjClpkeptat  -20°  to  -22°,  absorbed  106 g.  Clin 
10  hours,  that  absorption  of  01  then  ceased,  and 
that  the  liquid  had  the  composition  SOI4. 

Properties. — ^A  mobile,  yellowish-brown  liquid ; 
when  removed  from  the  freezing  mixture  used 
in  the  preparation,  the  liquid  gives  off  01,  and 
boils  with  an  absorption  of  much  heat.  M.  a.  S. 
give  the  following  data  showing  the  dissociation 
of  SCI,  to  SCL,  and  01 :— 


Temp. 

P.O.  SOI. 

P.C.  SOI, 

-  22° 

100-0 

0-0 

-  15 

41-95 

58-05 

-  10 

27-62 

72-38 

-    7 

21-97 

78-03 

-    2 

11-93 

88-07 

+  0-7 

8-87 

91-13 

+  6-2 

2-43 

97-57 

Beactions. — 1.  Water  causes  rapid  decom- 
position to  HClAq  and  SOjAq,  with  more  or  less 
S  according  to  the  mass  and  temperature  of  the 
water. — 2.  With  sulphmr  triomde,  in  the  ratio 
SCljiSOj  the  products  are  SOClj  and  SACl,,  in 
the  ratio  SCl4:2S03  the  products  are  SOCl,,  SO,, 
and  01  (M.  a.  S.,  Ij:. ;  also  B.  5,  924).  Sulphur 
dioxide  does  not  react. — 3.  Chhrosulphonic  acid 
reacts  at  a  low  temperature  to  form  S.2O3CI4  and 
HCl  (M.  a.  S.,  B.  6,  996).— 4.  With  some  hy. 
^oxyUc  organic  compounfis,  e.g.  O^Hj.OH  i^nd 


CjH5.OO.OH,  OH  is  replaced  by  CI  and  SOCl, 
is  formed. 

Combinations. — 1.  Compounds  of  SCI4  with 
several  metalUc  chlorides  are  produced  by  warm- 
ing the  chlorides  with  S^Ol,  and  passing  in  01 ; 
the  compounds  2A101j.SCl4,  AuClrSCl,,  and 
2TiOl4.S01j  are  formed  thus  (Weber,  P.  104, 421 ; 
Eose,  P.  42,  517 ;  Casselmann,  A.  83,  267).  The 
compound  with  AlOl,  may  be  distilled  in  a  closed 
/\  shaped  tube ;  the  other  two  compounds 
give  off  Gl  when  heated.  The  compounds 
Sb0l5.3S0l4  and  SnCl,.2SCl4  are  produced  by 
passing  01  over  SnS,  and  SbjSj  respectively 
(E.,  I.C.;  C,  I.C.). — 2.  With  iodme  trichloride 
forms  1013.8014  (Weber,  P.  128,  459;  c/.  Jaillard, 
A.  Oh.  [3]  59,  454,  who  gives  the  composition 
SCI2.2ICI,).  Prepared  by  passing  CI  into  I  dis- 
solved in  OS,  till  the  liquid  is  wine-red,  cooling, 
and  drying  the  red-yellow,  prismatic,  very  deli- 
quescent, crystals,  in  a  tube  in  a  stream  of  dry 
01.  Also  formed  by  passing  01  into  a  mixture 
of  2  pts.  S  and  1  pt.  I.  Melts  to  a  brown  liquid 
when  heated  in  a  closed  tube ;  heated  in  an  open 
tube  forms  01,  101,  and  SjCLj;  decomposed  by 
water  or  dilute  HNOjAq. 

Sulphur,  ehloro-iodide  of,  SC1,I(  =  SOlj.IClj)  j 
V.  supra,  SuLPHUB  ieikaohlobidb.  Combinations, 
No.  2. 

Sulphur,  chloronitride  of,  S,CIN ;  v.  Niibosen 

BULPHOCHLOKtDE,  Vol.  iii.  p.  571. 

Sulphur,  cyanides  of,  v.  CyANOOEN,  sul- 
FBiDES,  vol.  ii.  p.  353. 

Sulphur,  fluoride  of.  According  to  Gore  {Pr. 
20,  70  [1871])  the  heavy  colourless  gas  produced 
by  fusing  AgF  with  S  is  a  fluoride  of  S.  This 
gas  is  not  liquefied  at  0°,  at  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure ;  it  fumes  in  the  air,  and  attacks  glass ;  no 
analyses  are  given  by  G. 

Sulphur,  haloid  compounds  of.  The  most 
stable  of  these  compounds  belong  to  the  forms 
SjX^;  where  X  =  C1,  Br,  or  L  The  chloride 
SjCl,,  may  be  distilled  unchanged ;  the  brtmide, 
S^Br,,  is  exceedingly  easily  decomposed  if,  indeed, 
it  has  been  isolated ;  the  iodide,  S.^,,  has  been 
very  slightly  examined.  The  compounds  SClj 
and  SCI4  also  exists ;  the  former  at  temperatures 
below  c.  10°,  and  the  latter  below  e.  -  20°.  The 
compound  Slg  perhaps  exists  ;  it  gives  up  I  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  The  only  haloid  com- 
pound of  S  that  has  been  gasified  unchanged  is 
S,01,. 

Sulphur,  hydrides  of,  SELj  and  (?)  S^Hj ;  v, 
HtDBOOEN  SULPHIDES,  vol.  ii.  p.  725. 

Sulphur,  nitride  of,  SN ;  v.  Nitbogen  sul- 
phide, vol.  iii.  p.  570. 

Sulphur,  iodides  of.  S  and  I  probably  com- 
bine when  heated  together,  but  no  definite  com- 
pound has  been  isolated  by  this  method  (c/.  Gay- 
Lussao,  a.  A.  48,  372 ;  H.  Eose,  P.  27,  115 ; 
Lamers,  /.  pr.  84,  349 ;  Sestini,  /.  1863. 153 ; 
Wheeler  a.  Ludeking,  Fr.  26,  602). 

SuLPHUB  MONO-ioDiDB  S,!,.  Guthrio  (0.  J. 
14,  57)  obtained  this  compound  by  placing  2J 
parts  EtI  and  1  part  SjOlj  in  a  sealed  tube,  open- 
ing after  12  hours,  evaporating  EtCl  by  warming 
with  the  hand  and  removing  excess  of  EtI  by 
gently  warming ;  the  S2I2  crystallised  out  in  lus- 
trous crystals  resembling  I.  (One  analysis  ia 
^ven,  bii^  uo  foil  description  gi  properties.) 
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[S\  I']  (from 


O&et  (6.  n.  92,  922)  gives  H.F, 
gases)  =  10,800. 
_  SuLPHUK  HEXA-ioDiDE  SIj.  This  Compound 
IS  said  to  be  formed  by  slowly  evaporating,  at  a 
low  temperature,  a  solution  of  I  with  slight  ex- 
cess of  S  in  CSa.  Grey-blaok  crystals;  resem- 
bling, and  isomorphous  with,  I ;  I  evaporates  on 
exposure  to  air  and  eventually  only  S  remains ; 
alaohol,  cone.  KOHAq,  or  KIAq,  also  withdraws 
all  I  (G.  vom  Bath,  P.  110, 116 ;  Lamers,  J.  pr. 
84,  349).  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  crys- 
tals examined  by  vom  Rath  were  a  compound 
or  only  I  retaining  a  little  S. 

By  passing  H^S  into  a  dilute  solution  of 
KCLIClj,  Lamers  {l.c.)  obtained  an  orange-red 
pp.  which  dried  in  an.  exsiccator  to  a  brown 
amorphous  mass  containing  S  and  I  in  the 
ratio  S3I2. 

By  subliming  SnSj  with  I,  Schneider  (J.  1860. 
186)  obtained  a  compound  to  which  he  gave  the 
composition  SnSIj.SIj. 

Sulphur,  iodochloride  of,  SIOl,  ( =  SOl^.TCy 
V.  Sulphur  tetraohi,oeide,  Combinations  No.  2. 

Sulphur,  oxides  of.  Four  compounds  have 
been  isolated;'  SA.  SOj,  SO,,  and  S^O,.  S  and 
O  combine  directly  to  form  SO2  and  SO3 ;  S  dis- 
solves in  SO3  to  form  Sfi,;  S^O,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  an  electric  discharge  on  a  mixture 
of  SO2  and  O,  or  SO3  and  0. 

SuiiPHUB  SESQUioxiDB  SjOj  {Hyposulphurous 
anhydride).  The  production  of  a  blue  substance, 
on  distilling  fuming  H2SO4  and  S,  was  noticed 
by  Buchholz  in  1804  {Gehlen's  J.  3,  7) ;  Vogel,  in 
1812,  obtained  the  blue  body  by  bringing  to- 
gether S  and  SO3  (S.  4, 121) ;  the  substance  was 
examined  by  Waoh  (S.  50,  1),  Berzelius  (Lehr- 
huch  [5th  edit.]  1,  485),  and  Stein  (J.  pr.  [2]  6, 
172).  Weber,  in  1875,  isolated  the  compound 
and  found  its  composition  to  be  SjO,  (P.  156, 
631). 

S2O3  is  prepared  by  adding  well-dried  flowers 
of  sulphur,  little  by  little,  to  SO3  quite  free  from 
E2SO4,  more  S  being  added  when  the  previous 
quantity  has  all  combined.  The  process  is  con- 
veniently conducted  in  a  test  tube,  covered  with 
a  small  porcelain  crucible  to  exclude  moisture, 
and  plunged  into  water  cooled  to  c.  12° ;  the  S 
disappears  in  the  SO^'and  blue  drops  are  formed ; 
the  tube  should  be  tilted  so  that  the  blue  drops 
come  into  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  tube 
where  they  form  a  thin  crust  (if  the  drops 
solidity  as  they  float  in  the  SO3,  the  solid  SA 
retains  SO3,  from  which  it  cannot  be  freed). 
When  0.  1  g.  S  has  been  added,  excess  of  SO, 
(which  should  be  colourless)  is  poured  off,  the 
last  traces  being  removed  by  gently  and  care- 
fully warming  not  above  35°  ;  the  solid  S^O,  is 
scraped  out  of  the  tube  by  a  glass  rod. 

SA  is  a  blue-green  solid,  consisting  of  a 
mass  of  microscopic  crystals.  Insoluble  pure 
SO3 ;  if  a  little  HjSOi  is  present  the  SA  dis- 
solves to  a  deep-blue  liquid.  Melts  with  decom- 
position ;  decomposes  slowly  in  dry  air,  quickly 
on  heating,  to  SO2  and  S ;  deliquesces  in  moist 
air  to  a  brown  liquid  from  which  S  soon  sepa- 
rates; reacts  violently  with  water,  giving 
H.^SO,Aq,  SOjAq,  H2S203Aq,  polythionio  acids, 
and  S  ;  decomposed  also  by  alcohol  and  ether, 
with  separation  of  S,  also  by  ordinary  HjSOj. 

SA  ™3.y  be  regarded  as  the  anhydride  of 
HjjSA;   although  the  acid  has  not  been  ob- 


tained from  the  oxide,  nor  the  oxide  from  the 
acid. 

For  the  compounds  SSeOj  and  STeOj  v. 
Selenion  thio-oxide  (p.  441)  and  Tell'wrium 
thio^oxide  (under  Tellueidm  oxides). 

SuiiPHUB  MoxiDE  SOj.  (Sulp}vwrous  oxide. 
Sulphwrous  anhydride.  Thionyl  oxide.)  Mol. 
w.  63-9.  Melts  at  c.  -76°  (Faraday,  T.  1845. 
155);  0.  -80=  (Mitchell,  A.  37,  356).  Boils  at 
c.  -10°  (Bunsen,  P.  46,  97;  Andrfiefi,  J.  1859  ; 
Pictet,  O.  O.  1877.  81).  S.G.  (liquid)  1-4911  at 
-20-5°,  1-4384  at  -2-08°,  1-4252  at  +2-8°, 
1-3769  at  20°,  1-3258  at  38-65°  (Andr^eff,^.  Ch. 
[3]  56,  317) ;  1-4338  at  0°,  1-2872  at  52°,  1-1845 
at  82-4°,  1-1041  at  102-4°,  -956  at  130-3°,  -7317 
at  151-75°,  -52  at  156°  (Cailletet  a.  Mathias, 
0.  R.  104,  1563).  S.G.  (gas  at  0°  and  760  mm.) 
2-2639  (Leduc,  C.  B.  117,  219).  V.D.  32-23 
(Gay-Lussac,  Berzelius,  Buff  ;  Biltz,  B.  21, 
2769).  S.H.  (equal  wt.  water  =  1)  -1544;  (equal 
volume  air  =  l)  -3414  (Eegnault,  /.  1863.  84). 
Batio  of  S.H.  constant  pressure  to  S.H.  con- 
stant volume  =  1-2562  (Muller,  W.  18,  94).  C.E. 
•00423  for  1°  between  0°  and  10°,  -004005  10° 
to  20°,  -003846  at  50°,  -003757  at  100°,  -003718 
at  150°,  -003695  at  200°, -003685  at  250°  (Amagat, 
0. B.  73, 183 ;  cf.  0.  B.  68, 1170).  Leduc  [C.  B. 
117,  219)  gives  C.E.  between  0°  and  20°  as 
•00396.  For  C.E.  of  liquid  SO,  v.  Drion  (A.  Ch. 
[3]   56,  5)   and  Andrfieff    [A.  110,   1).       The 

PV 
ratio  5-=->l  i    Amagat  [I.e.)  gives  these  values, 
■■^i  "1 

1-0185  at  15°,  1-0110  at  50°,  1-0054  at  100°, 
1-0032  at  150°,  1-0021  at  200°,  1-0016  at  250°. 
H.F.  [8,0^]  =  71,070  from  solid  rhombic  S; 
71,720  from  solid  monoclinic  S  (Th.  2,  247). 
Heat  of  liquefaction  of  gaseous  SOj=5644 
(Favre,  A.  Ch.  [5]  1,  209).  Critical  temperature 
=  156°  (Cailletet  a.  Mathias,  C.  B.  104,  1563) ; 
155-4°  (Sajotscheffski,  P.  B.  1879.  741) ;  157°- 
161°  (Ladenburg,  B.  11,  821).  Heat  of  vapori- 
sation of  liquid  SOj,  at  0°  =  91-2,  at  60°  =  69 
(C.  a.  M.,  I.C.;  cf.  Ohappuis,  O.  B.  104,  897). 
Eegnault  (O.  B.  50, 1063)  gives  vapour  pressures 
as  follows :  \ 


Temp 

Vap.  pressure 

Temp. 

Tap.  pressure 

-25° 

373-79 

mm.  Hg 

30° 

3131-80  mm.  Hg 

-20 

479-46 

}f 

40 

4670-23      „ 

-10 

762-49 

1} 

50 

6220-01       „ 

0 

1165-06 

IP 

60 

8123-80      „ 

•flO 

1719-55 

ft 

65 

9221-40      „ 

20 

2462-05 

11 

Vapour-pressure  at  critical  temp.  =  78-9 
atmos.  (Sajotscheffski,  P.  B.  1879.  741).  S.  in 
water  between  0°  and  20°  (gaseous  SO^)  =79-789 
-2-6077i -I- -029349*2;  1  vol.  of  the  saturated 
SOjAq  contains  68-861  - 1-87025*  +  -01225*"  vols. 
SOj;  S.  (water)  between  21°  and  40°  =  75-182 - 
2-1716*  +  •01903*2 ;  1  vol.  of  the  saturated  SOjjAq 
contains  60-952 -1-38898*  + -00726*2  vols.  SOj, 
(Bunsen  a.  Schonfeldt,  A.  95,  2).  S.  in  alcohol, 
at  760  mm.  =  328-62  - 16-95*  +  -3119*' ;  S.G.  of 
solution  =  1-11937  -  -014091*  +  -000257*2  (Carius, 
A.  94,  148).  Sims  (0.  J.  14,  1)  gives  the  table 
on  the  next  page,  which  presents  both  the  weight 
of  SO.^  in  grams  and  the  volume  of  gaseous  SO^ 
in  c.c.  dissolved  by  unit  weight  of  water  at  the 
normal  pressure  and  different  temperatures : —  - 
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Oiams  SO, 


0.0.  SO, 


lemp. 

absorbed  by  Ig.i! 

fater 

at  760  mm. 

8° 

•168 

58-7 

12 

•142 

49-9 

16 

•121 

42-2 

20 

•104 

36-4 

24 

•092 

32-3 

28 

•083 

28-9 

32 

•073 

25-7 

36 

•065 

22-8 

40 

•058 

20-4 

U 

•053 

18-4 

48 

•047 

16-4 

50 

•045 

15-6 

The  quantity  of  SO^  dissolved  by  a  given 
weight  of  water  varies  with  pressure,  and  only 
at  0.  40°  and  upwards  is  the  quantity  propor- 
tional to  the  partial  pressure  of  the  gas  (ti.  Sims, 
C.  J.  14, 1).  For  S.Or.  and  composition  from  -5 
to  10  p.o.  of  BOM  «•  Anthon  (C.  0. 1860. 744) ; 
also  Giles  a.  Sohearer  (S.  C.  I.  4,  303). 
[SO^Aq]  =  7,700  (ga«eous  SOj)  (Th.  2,  249); 
1500  (liquid  SOj)  (Berthelot,  0.  B.  96, 142,  208  j 
Chappuis,  A.  ck  [2] -19,  21).  HjSOjAq 
absorbs  the  following  quantities  of  gaseous  SO, 
CKolb,  D.  P.  J.  209, 270 ;  c/.  Dunn,  0.  N.  43, 121 ; 
45, 270)  :— 

so     TT  QO  A n         K""^ . SO,  per         Litres  SO,  per 
S.a.   H,SO.Aq  kilo,  acid  litre  acid 

1^841  -009  5-8 

1-889  -014  8-9 

1-540  ^021  11-2 

1-407  ^032  15-9 

1-227  -068  29-7 

SOj  is  absorbed  by  charcoal ;  1  c.c.  charcoal 
=  1-57  g.  was  found  by  Favre  (A.  Ch.  [5]  1,  209) 
to  absorb  165  c.c.  SOj.  Camphor  absorbs  c.  308 
«imes  its  vol.,  glacial  acetic  acid  o.  318  times, 
SOjClj  0. 187  times,  its  volume  of  SOj  (Schnlze, 
J.pr.  [2]-24,168;  Bineau,  A.  Ch.  [3]  34,  326). 
Mua  =  l'35  at  15°  (Bleekrode,  Pr.  37,  359).  Por 
surface  tension  of  liquid  SOj  v.  Clark  (O.  N.  38, 
894 ;  40, 8).  For  absorption-spectrum  v.  Liveing 
a.  Dewar  (0.  N.  47, 121). 

Occurrence. — In  volcanic  gases,  and  in  river 
and  spring  water  near  volcanoes  (v.  Eicciardi,  O. 
18,  38). 

Formation.—!.  By  burning  S  in  0.  Baker 
(Pr.  45,  1 ;  O.J.  47,  349)  found  that  the  com- 
bustion  of  S  in  0  is  retarded  the  drier  the  0  is  ; 
using  very  carefully  dried  0  there  was  no  flame. 
According  to  Hempel  (B.  23,  1456)  c.  2  p.o.  of 
the  gas  formed  when  S  is  burnt  in  0  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  is  SO3,  98  p.o.  being  SO2 ;  at 
a  pressure  of  40°-50°  atmos.  e.  half  the  S  is  burnt 
to  SOj  and  half  to  SO, ;  at  higher  pressures 
c.  70  atmos.  the  proportion  of  SOj  increases. — 
2.  By  heating  S  with  oxide  of  Pb,  Mn,  Hg,  Zn, 
&a. — 3.  By  heating  various  sulphates  with  S, 
also  SOj  with  S,  or  cone.  HjSO,  with  0,  Ou,  Hg, 
or  S;  by  heating  NajSO,  with  charcoal  and 
SiOj. — 4.  By  the  decomposition,  by  acids,  of 
alkali  thiosulphate  or  polythionate  solutions.— 
6.  By  burning  H^S,  OS2,  and  various  organic 
compounds  containing  S. — 6.  By  decomposing 
cone.  HjSOj  by  heat.  — 7.  By  the  action  of 
electric  sparks  on  a  mixture  of  sulphur  with 
COj,  NO,  or  N,p  (Cheyrier,  C.  B.  69, 136). 


^  Prepa/ration.  —1.  Pure  AjSOj,  mixed  with 
half  to  two-fifths  its  volume  of  water,  is  heated 
with  pure  Cu ;  the  SO^  that  comes  off  is  passed 
through  water  in. a  large  flask,  and  then  through 
a  couple  of  bottles  filled  with  pumice,  broken 
into  small  pieces  and  moistened ;  the  pumice 
should  be  twice  moistened  with  pure  H^SO^  and 
heated  to  redness  before  being  used,  to  remove 
chlorides  and  fluorides  (Stas,  Ohem.  Proport. 
115).  The  SO2  may  be  dried  by  passing  it 
through  pure  cone.  H^SO,,  and  then  over 
CaCl;. — 2.  A  mixture  of  3  parts  pure  OuO  and 
1  part  S  in  powder  is  heated  in  a  tube  of 
hard  glass ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube 
contains  CuO  only,  to  oxidise  S  that  may 
sublime  (Marchand,  P.  42,  144).— 3.  Neumann 
{B.  20,  1584)  obtains  a  regular  stream  of  ap- 
proximately pure  SOj  by  placing  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  CaSO,  and  1  part  CaSO,,  made 
into  small  cubes,  in  a  Kipp's  apparatus,  and 
decomposing  by  ordinary  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
acid  should  be  allowed  to  come  into  contact 
with  sufiBcient  cubes,  and  no  more,  to  give  the 
stream  of  gasthat  is  required.  Using  c.  500  g. 
of  the  cubes,  K.  obtained  a  constant  stream  of 
SO2  for  30  hours.  The  cubes  are  made  by 
mixing  the  OaSOj  and  CaSO,,  moistening  with 
water  so  that  a  semi-solid  mass  is  obtained  that 
can  be  worked  with  the  fingers  with  some  diffi- 
culty, pressing  this  in  an  iron  mortar,  hammer- 
ing it  into  an  iron  frame  c.  10-12  mm.  in  height, 
covering  with  oilcloth  and  pressing  strongly, 
cutting  into  cubes  while  stiU  in  the  frame,  re- 
moving and  drying  at  0.  20°  [v.  Winkler,  B.  20, 
184). 

Profperties. — A  colourless  gas,  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures and  pressures,  with  the  strong  pene- 
trating, choking  odour  of  burning  S;  causes 
coughing  and  blood-spitting  if  inhaled  in  any 
quantity.  Incombustible  in  air,  and  extinguishes 
flame;  when  mixed  with  0  and  passed  over 
heated  spongy  Ft  it  is  oxidised  to  SO,.  Dry 
SO2  is  said  not  to  redden  litmus  paper  (Wilson, 
0.  J.  1,  332).  Bleaches  many  vegetable  colours ; 
the  colours  are  generally  restored  by  alkalis. 
Bad  conductor  of  electricity  {v.  Bleekrode,  P.  K. 
[5]  5,  375,  439).  Is  not  decomposed  by  passing 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  Condensed  at  0.  — 10° 
under  the  ordinary  pressure — by  passing  the  dry 
gas  into  a  tube  surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  snow 
and  salt ;  may  also  be  condensed  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  by  evolving  the  gas  (by  warming 
charcoal  saturated  with  SO^,  or  a  mixture  of 
1  part  S  and  5  parts  SO,)  in  one  limb  of  a  closed 
tube,  the  other  limb  being  placed  in  cold  water. 
Convenient  apparatus  for  liquefying  SO^  is  de- 
scribed by  Wohler  (A.  137,  371)  and  Hofmann 
(B.  2,  262). 

Liquid  SO,  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid.' 
Exposed  to  air  it  evaporates  very  rapidly,  with 
disappearance  of  much  heat;  an  air  thermo- 
meter placed  in  liquid  SO2  at  10°",  in  an  open 
vessel,  falls  to  -57°-  Liquid  SO,  dissolves 
F,  S,  I,  Br,  and  many  gums.  It  is  miscible  in- 
all  proportions  with  liquid  SO, ;  partially  niiscible 
with  CSj,  EtjO,  CHOI,,  and  OsH,  on  warming  ; 
but  immiscible  with  cone.  H^SO^  (Sestini,  Bl. 
[2]  10,  226).  Liquid  SO^  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity  (Magnus,  P.  104,  533). 

By  evaporating  liquid  SO,  rapidly  in  an  air- 
pump,  part  of  it  solidifies  to  a  white,  woollj 
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ffiasS;  the  liquid  may  also  be  solidified  by 
placing  it  in  a  mixture  of  solid  CO^  and  ether. 
,  Beaetions  and  Oombinations.^—l.  SO^  ia  not 
decomposed  by  passing  through  a  red-hot  tube. 
But  by  heating  to  o.  1200°  it  is  changed  to  SO, 
and  a  {3SOj  =  2S03  +  S) ;  the  action  stops  when 
the  SOj  attains  a  certain  vapour  pressure,  but  if 
the  SO,  is  removed  (by  cone.  H^SO,)  the  whole 
of  the  SOj  is' decomposed  (Deyille,  O.  B.  60, 317). 
Indicction  sparks  effect  the  decomposition  of 
SOj  to  SO,  and  S  [v.  Buff  a.  Hotmann,  A.  113, 
ia9|;  Kght  acts  similarly  (Morren,  0.  B.  69, 
3197). — 2.-  HjO  and  S  are  produced  By  pass- 
ihg  SOj.  mixed  with  hydrogen  through  a  red- 
hot  tube. — 3.  Chlorine  combines  with  SOj,  in 
sunlight,  to  form  SOjOl,  {v.  Sulphuryl 
chloride).  SOjClj  is  also  formed  by  passing 
SO2  and  CI  into  glacial  acetic  acid,  even  in  the 
dark ;  also  by  passing  SO^  over  charcoal  satu- 
rated with  CI  (Melsens,  G.  B.  76,  92).— 4.  O^one 
produces  SO,;  the  same  compound  is  formed  by 
passing  SO^  mixed  with  oxygen  oyer  heated 
spongy  Ft,  or  by  burning  SO,  in  0  under  a 
pressure  of  several  atmos.  (1;.  supra ;  Formation, 
No.  1).  According  to  Berthelot  {A.  Gh.  [5]  12, 
463),  SgO,  is -formed  by  the  action  of  the  silent 
discharge  on  SO^  mixed  with  oxygen.  The  com- 
pound S^OgNj  is  said  to  be  formed  by  passing 
electric  ^arJcs  through  a  mixture  of  SO2  and 
air.  This  compound  is  probably  SjOslNO^j  (■». 
NlTROsniPHONic  ANHYDBiDB,  p.  601).— 5.  Fassed 
over  red-hot  carbon  the  products  are  CO,  COj, 
and  S  ;  COS  and  CS^  are  also  sometimes  formed, 
probahly'  by  secondary  reactions  (Scheurer-* 
Kestner,  G.  B.  114,  296;  cf.  Berthelot,  Bl.  [2] 
40,  362 ;  Bilsart,  J.  1885.  457).— 6.  Potassium 
imms  when  heated  in  SO,,  giving  KjSOj,  K^SjO,^ 
■  and  polysulphides. — 7.  Many  other  »»efeife,  espe- 
cially when  in  fine  powder,  burn  in  SO, ;  Sb  and 
Sn  form  oxides  and  sulphides ;  Fe,  sulphide  and 
sulphate ;  Pd  and  Ft,  sulphides  and  SO, ;  Au, 
S  and  SO,;  Mg^  sulphate,  sulphite,  and  sul- 
fide; Al,  Co,  Ki,  and  Zn  also  burn;  Bi  and 
Hg  do  not  react  (SohifE,  A.  67,  94 ;  117,-  92 ; 
Uhlj  B.  23,  2151).— 8.  Water  dissolves  SO^, 
forming  HjSOjAq  (v.  Sclpkohods-  Aon>,  p.  614). 
9.  Several  metallic  peroxides  combine  readily 
with  SOj,  forming  sulphates;  e.g.  FbOj-HSOj 
=FbS04;  in  this  reaction  much  heat  is  pro- 
duced.-r-10.  •Wifo'ogrera  diocdde  m  said  to. react 
with  liquid  SOj  to  form  nitrosulphonic  an- 
hydride S^OslNOj),  (v.  p.  601).  With  nitrio 
oxide  or  dioxide,  in  presence  of  water,  nitro- 
sulphomc  acid  N0j(S0j.0H)  (g.w.,  p.  601)  is 
formed.  Nitric  oxide  in  presence  of  alkali  pro- 
duces salts  of  S02.0H(N0)a.H  (v.  Nitkososto- 
PHATES,  p.  581).  -r- 11.  Selenion  dioxide  does 
not  react  with  SO,  (Schulze,  J.  pr.  [2]  32, 
390). — 12.  t)rj  hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  react; 
moist  HjS,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  pro- 
daoeaH2S50„.S,andH20(01uzela.Sohmid,C7i6W.' 
Zeitung,  11, 50) ;  there  is  said  to  be  no  reaction  in 
presence  of  water  above  40.0°  (Mulder,  /.  1858. 
84). — IZJPhosphbretted  hydrogen  reacts  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  to  form  HjO  and  F^S, 
(C.  a.  S.,  1.0.).— li.  Ammoma-oomhiaea  with  SOj 
probably  producing  SOi.NH,  (.=  SO.OH.NH,) 
and  S0j;2NH,  (  =  SO.ONH,.NHj)  (v.  Thionamio 
acid).  — 15.  Sydrochloruy  or  hydriodio  acid 
produces  nfl,  S,  and  ;C1  or  1.-16..  Many  oxy- 
galts,  e{[.  nitrates  and  ,  chlorates,  ^eact  with 


SO2,  when  heated,  to  form  sulphates  and 
N  oxides ;  at  higher- -temsperatures  SO,  is  some- 
times produced  (v.  Hodgkinson  a.  Toung,  C.  N. 
66,,  199). — 17.  Alkali  nitrites  yield  salts  of 
nitrilosulphonie  acid  N(S02.0H)8  (q.  v.,  p.  601), 
and  salts  of  oxy-imidosulphomc  acid 
N(0H)(S0.,.0H)j  {q.v.,  p.  602).— 18.  Combines 
with  aluminium  chloride  at  50°-60°,  forming 
AIGI3.SO2,  which  gives  off  SO,  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature (Adrianoflski,  B.  12,  688).— 19.  Phos- 
phorus  pentachloride  produces  FOCI,  and  SOCl, 
(Kremers,  A.  70,  297  ;  SohifE,  A.  102,  111). 

Sulphur  tbioxidb  SOj.  {SuVphwric  oxide.. 
SulpJmric  anhydride.)  Mol.  w.  79'86.  Melts 
at  14-8°  (Weber,  B.  19,  3189;  Eebs,  A.  246, 
356).  .  Some  other  observers  have  given  m.p. 
as  high  as  29-5°  («.  Buff,  A.  Suppl.  4,  129; 
Bussy,  A.  Gh.  [2]  26,  411 ;  Fischer,  P.  16, 119  ; 
Marignao,  A.  88,  230).  Boils  at  46-2°  (Weber, 
Z.C. ;  V.  also  Buff,  l.c. ;  Fischer,  l.c. ;  Schultz-. 
Sellack,  P.  139,  480).  S.O.  1-94  at  16°  (Weber, 
l.c.) ;  1-97  at  20°  (Bussy,  l.c.) ;  1-9086  at  25° 
(Buff,  I.C.).  V.D.  89-78  (Schultz-Sellack,  P.  139, 
480;  Ferman,P»-.48,  45).  H.F.  [S,0»]  =  103,240 
(Uquid  SO,  from  solid  S ;  Th.  2,  254) ;  [S0^  0] 
=  32,160  (liquid  SO,  from  gaseous  SO, ;  Th.,  l.c.) ; 
[SO', Aq]  =  39,170  (Uquid  SO,;  Th.,  l.o.).  For 
heat  of  vaporisation  v.  Berthelot  (G.  B.  90, 
1510).  Schultz-Sellack  gives  vapour-pressure  &t 
20°  as  152  mm.  Hg  (P.  .139,  480). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  interaction  of  ozone 
and  SO,.  Also  by  the  action  of  an  induction 
current  on  a  mixture  of  SO,  and  0  (Buff  a. 
Hofmann,  A.  113,  129 ;  Deville,  Bl.  [2]  3,  366) ; 
Berthelot  (G.  B.  86,  20)  says  that  the  product  ia 
S20,.-^2.  By  burning  S  in  0  under  a  pressure  of 
several  atmos.  (■».  Sulphur  dioxide.  Formation 
No.  1).  Also  by  heating  pyrites'  (Soheurer- 
Kestner,  G.  B.  99,  917  ;  Lunge,  B.  10,  1824).- 
3.  By  passing  a  mixture  of  SO,  and  0  over 
heated  Ft  (PhiUips  a.  Magnus,  P.  24,  610),i 
spongy  Ft  (Hodgkinson  a.  Lowndes,  G.  N.  57, 
193),  or  certain  oxides,  e.g.  Fe,0„  CuO,  Cr,0, 
(Mahla  a.  Wohler,  A.  81,  255).— 4.  By  heating 
certain  sulphates  or  bistJphates,  e.g.  Fe2(S04)3,; 
Bi,(SOJ„  Ag,SO<,  or  NaHSO^.— 5.  By  distilling 
Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  (v.  Osann,  D.  P.  J, 
151, 158)  ;,also  by  heating  cone.  HjSOj  with  P,0,. 
(Barreswil,  0.  B.  25,  30 ;  Evans,  Ph.  8, 127).. 

Prepwratkm. — 1.  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  is 
heated  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible ;  the 
impure  SO,  is  collected  in  a  dry  retort  and  re. 
distilled  once  or  twice,  the  most  volatile  portion: 
being  collected  each  time.  The  partially  purified' 
SO,  is  then  distilled  into  a  small  tube,  c.  8-^10' 
mm.  wide  and  about  the  length  of  a.  finger,  con- 
taining some  dry  PjOj ;  this  tube  is  narrowed  at 
one  end  and  fused  on  to  a  thick- walled  tube  a. 
1-1-5  mm.  wide,  which  is  bent  round  and  fused' 
to  a  receiving  tube  0. 12-15  mm.  wide  and  300- 
mm.  long ;  the  tube  containing  the  SO,  and  PjO, 
is  heated  in  a  water-bath  to  90°-100°  for- 6  or  8. 
hours,  the  receiving  tube  projeetiog  upwards,  so 
that  the  distillate  flows 'back  again  into  the  dis- 
tilling-tube.  The  position  of  the  apparatus  is. 
then  changed,  so  that  the  receiving  tube  is  lower 
than  the  distilling  tube,  and  the  SO,  is  distilled' 
from  the  P^O,  on  a  water-bath.  'When  sufficient 
SO,  has  been  collected,  the  narrow  connecting 
tube  '  is  fused  off,  and  the  SO,  is  kept  in  the 
sealed  receiving.. tube  (Weber,  J3.  19,  3189).t!^ 
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2.  A  mixture  of  SO.^  and  0,  in  the  ratio  SO^iO, 
is  passed  over  platinised  asbestos  heated  nearly 
to  redness  ;  the  SO^  is  condensed  in  a  small  dry 
tube,  in  which  it  is  sealed  up.  The  mixture  of 
SOn  and  0  is  obtained  by  strongly  heating  cone. 
H^SO^andremovingHaO  (H^SO,  =  H^O  +  SOj  +  0) 
by  cooling  and  passing  through  coke  moistened 
with  60  p.o.  HjSO^Aq  (Winkler,  D.  P.  J.  218, 
128).  The  asbestos  is  platinised  by  soaking  in 
PtCljAq  made  alkaline  by  soda,  and  mixed  with 
sufficient  HCO^Na  to  reduce  the  Pt,  drying  at 
100°,  carefully  washing  out  the  salts  with  water, 
and  drying  (Thomsen,  B.  3,  496).  The  SO,  thus 
obtained  is  not  quite  pure.  It  may  be  purified 
by  distillation  with  PjOj  {v.  sv/pra). 

Properties. — A  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  so- 
lidifying at  c.  15°  to  long,  prismatic,  transparent 
crystals,  which  melt  at  14-8°.  According  to 
some  observers  (i).  Marignac,  Ar.  Ph.  22,  225 ; 
58,  228  ;  Schultz-Sellaok,  P.  139,  480)  the  crys- 
tals of  SOj  slowly  change  to  a  mass  of  tough, 
opaque,  lustrous  needles,  which  melt  above  50°, 
and  constitute  a  distinct  modification  of  SO3 ; 
but  the  experiments  of  Weber  (P.  139,  480 ;  B. 
19,  3187 ;  cf.  Eebs,  A.  246,  356)  have  shown 
that  pure  SO,  exists  only  in  one  form,  and  that 
the  substance  with  higher  m.p.  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  traces  of  E^SO,  in  the  SO3 ;  a  small 
trace  of  moisture  suffices  to  cause  the  gradual 
change.  SOjis  very  acrid  and  poisonous;  it  chars 
paper,  wood,  and  organic  matter  generally.  SO3 
is  extremely  hygroscopic ;  it  dissolves  in  water 
with  a  hissing  sound  and  production  of  much 
heat  ([SO',Aq]  =  39,  170),  forming  HjSO^Aq. 
Non-conductor  of  electricity  (Magnus,  P.  104, 
.  553) ;  not  decomposed  by  electric  sparks,  but  by 
passing  through  a  red-hot  tube  gives  SO^  and  0. 
SOg  does  not  redden  dry  litmus.  It  is  a  strongly 
acid-forming  oxide  (v.  Stophcbio  acid). 

Beactions  and  Combinations. — 1.  Seated  to 
redness  (by  passing  through  red-hot  tube)  gives 
SOj-t-O. — 2.  Not  decomposed  by  electric  sparks 
(Magnus,  P.  104,  553) ;  electrolysis  of  SO,  in 
H2SO4  causes  separation  of  S  and  0,  and  the 
solution  becomes  blue  (Geuther,  A.  109,  129). — 

3.  Water  reacts  violently  with  SO,  forming 
HjSOjAq  (v.  Stophurio  acid). — 4.  Sydrogen 
sulphide  produces  HjSOj  and  S. — 5.  A  mix- 
ture of  SOj  and  oxygen,  in  the  ratio  2S03:0, 
forms  SjO,  when  submitted  to  the  silent  electric 
discharge  (Berthelot,  A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  345). — 
6.  Sulphur  dissolves  in  SO,  forming  SjOj ;  sele- 
man  and  tellurium  react  similarly  (v.  Sulphub 

THIO-OXIDK,  SeLENION  IHIO-OXIDE,  and  TELLURIUM 

thio-oxide). — 7.  Phosphorus  ignites  in  vapour 
of  SO3,  forming  P^Oj  and  S. — 8.  Iodine  dissolves 
in  SO,,  apparently  forming  several  compounds 
(v.  Wach,  S.  SO,  37 ;  Schultz-Sellack,  B.  4,109), 
Weber  {J.  pr.  [2]  25,  224)  describes  the  com- 
pounds 1(803)3,  I(SOa),  and  12(80,).— 9.  Iron 
and  zinc  react  at  red  heat  to  give  sulphides  and 
oxides ;  mercury  produces  sulphate  and  SOj 
(d'Heureuse,  P.  75,  255). — 10.  Several  metallic 
sulphides — e.g.  of  Sb,  Pb,  K — form  sulphates 
and  80j  when  heated  with  SO,  (Weber,  P.  130, 
329). — 11.  Dry  sulphur  dioxide  is  absorbed  by 
SO3  at  0°,  forming  a  thin,  fuming  liquid,  ap- 
proximately SO3.28O2  (H.  Eose,  P.  39,  173). 
According  to  Sohultz-Sellack,  liquid  SO^  and  SO, 
are  misoible  in  aU  proportions  (P.  139,  480). 
i2,  Selenion  dioxide  combines  to  form  SO^.SeO, 


(v.  Sei;enion  dioxide,  domhiriaUoni,  ^0.  i,  -)). 
441).— 13.  Nitric  oxide,  in  absence  of  moisture 
and  0,  forms  S^ObNj,  which  is  generally  called 
rntrosuLphomo  anhydride  (3.  v.,  p.  601)  and  writ- 
ten Sj05(N02)2.  Nitrogen  dioxide  (made  by 
heating  Pb(N03)2)  seems  to  form  SO3.NO2,  and 
on  heating  this  and  passing  in  more  NO2,  0  ia 
given  off  and  the  compound  SjOgN,  remains  (v. 
Weber,  P.  123,  337;  Briining,  A.  98,  377). 
The  formula  of  the  first  of  these  compounds  is 
generally  doubled,  and  the  compound  regarded 
as  S205.0.(N02)2  =  oxj/wiirosM/Ipfeoreic  a/nhydride 
{q.  v.,  p.'  601)  ;  the  second  is  described  in 
some  books  as  SzOjfNO);  and  is  called  nitrosyl 
pyrosuVphate,  but  from  the  descriptions'  of 
Weber  and  Briining  it  is  evidently  the  same 
as  the  compound  SjOgNj  formed  from  NO 
and  80,,  i.e.  it  is  ruitrosuVphomc  a/nhydride. — 
14.  80,  combines  with  iodme  pentoxide  to  form 
380,.l2(^  and  SOj.SIaOj  (Weber,  B.  20,  86 ; 
Kammerer,  J.  pr.  83,  72).  With  phosphorus 
pentoxide  SSOj.FjO,,  decomposing  at  30°,  is 
formed  (Weber,  B.  19,  3185  ;  20,  86).  Arsemous 
oxide  forms  various  unstable  compounds  (Adie, 
G.J.  55,  157  ;  cf.  Weber,  B.  19,  3185 ;  Schultz- 
Sellaok,  B.  4,  109;  Eeioh,  J.  pr.  90,  176; 
Schafhaiitl,  B.  J.  22, 113;  and  Fearce,  Z.  K.20, 
632).  According  to  Baker  (0.  J.  Proc.  1893, 
130),  dry  SO,  does  not  react  with  dry  oxides  of 
barium,  calcium,  or  copper. — 15.  The  compound 
80,.N205.5H280j  is  said  to  be  formed  by  passing 
SO,  into  pure,  well-cooled,  nitric  acid  (Weber, 
P.  123,  233 ;  142,  602).— 16.  Boric  acid  forma 
BH30,.3S03  [=B(HSOJ,]  (D'Arcy,  C.  J.  55, 
155 ;  cf.  Merz,  J.  pr.  99,  81;  Sohultz-Sellack,  B. 
4,  15). — 17.  Mydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids 
separate  Br,  and  I,  and  form  H2SO,  and  SOj. — 

18.  Hydrochloric  and  h/ydrof/uoric  acids  form 
C1(S02.0H)  and  F(SOj.OH)  {v.  Chloeosulphonio 
ACID,  p.  599  ;  and  FLtrosuLPHomc  acid,  p.  600). 

19.  Cone,  sulphuric  acid  forms  HLjSjOj  (v.  P^bo- 
suLPHUEio  ACID,  p.  625). — 20.  Ammonia  pro- 
duces NH2(S02.0H)  and  salts  of  this  acid  (v. 
SuLPHAMio  ACID  AND  SALTS,  p.  567) ;  and  also 
salts  of  NH(S02.0H)2  (v.  Imidobulphonio  acid 
AND  SALTS,  p.  600). — 21.  PhosphoTBtted  hydrogen 
produces  SOj  and  red  P  (H.  Eose,  P.  24, 140 ; 
Aim6,  J.  pr.  6,  79). — 22.  Phosphorus  trichloride 
reacts  violently,  forming  POCl,  and  SOj  (Arm- 
strong, B.  3,  732;  Michaelis,  J.  Z.  6,  239). 
Phosphorus  pentachloride  produces  pyrosul- 
phuryl  chloride  82O5CI,  (j.  v.  under  Sulphub 
oxYOHLOBiDEs,  p.  617). — 23.  Boron  chloride  re- 
acts at  0.  120°  to  form  S2OSCI2  (Prudhomme,  Bl. 
[2]  14,  385). — 24.  Nitrosyl  chloride  (produced 
by  heating  agua  regia)  produces  SO3.NOOI 
=  N02(802C1)  (v.  NiTRoauLPHONio  chloride,  p. 
601).  —  25.  PyrosuVphuryl  bromide  SjOjBrj 
(g.  v.,  p.  617)  is  perhaps  formed  by  the  reaction 
of  bromoform  with  SO3. — 36.  Selenion  tetra- 
chloride produces  SSeOjOl,  {v.  Selenion  thio- 

OXYCELORIDE,  p.  441). 

SULPHUBIO  PEROXIDE    SjO,.      {SulphUT    hcpt- 

oxide.  PersuVphwric  anhydride.)  Mol.  w.  not 
known  with  certainty  but  probably  175-68  (SjCj,). 
This  oxide  was  prepared  by  Berthelot  in  187t 
(A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  345)  by  passing  the  '  silent '  eleo- 
trio  discharge,  for  several  hours,  through  a  mix- 
ture of  SO3  and  0  in  the  ratio  2SO,:0,  or  of  SO, 
and  0  in  the  ratio  2SOj:30.  (For  apparatua 
used  II.  B.,  A.  Ch.  [6j  12,  463.)    Oily  drops 
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formed  on  tte  sides  of  the  tube,  and  on  redu- 
cing the  temperature  nearly  to  0°  they  solidified 
to  long,  white,  crystalline,  needles.  S2O,  re- 
sembles solid  SO3  in  appearance ;  it  remains 
unchanged  in  a  sealed  tube  for  some  days  at  0° ; 
when  heated  it  gives  SO3  and  0 ;  dissolves  in 
cone.  H2SO4  forming  a  fairly  stable  solution; 
fumes  in  the  air ;  in  water  it  rapidly  decomposes 
forming  H^SO^Aq  and  giving  off  a  brisk  stream 
of  O ;  with  BaOAq  forms  BaSO^  and  O ;  and 
also  some  Ba  persulphate,  according  to  Berthe- 
lot  {l.c. ;  no  analyses  given).  By  electrolysing 
HjSO^Aq,  containing  water  and  acid  in  the  ratio 
lOH^OiHjSO,,  B.  (0.  B.  90, 269)  obtained  a  quan- 
tity of  persulphuric  acid  (HjSjOj !  '"■  under  Sol- 
PHUBio  ACID,  p.  625)  equal  to  from  88  to  123  g. 
SjO,  per  litre ;  using  an  acid  of  the  concentra- 
tion HjS04:2ELiO  to  HjSO^iSHjO,  B.  (l.c.)  says 
that  a  compound  S20,.2Hj02  is  formed,  which  is 
decomposed  by  excess  of  cone.  HjSOj  chiefly  to 
HjSjOg,  and  by  dilution  with  water  to  HjSjOjAq 
and  H^OjAq  which  after  a  time  decompose  to 
HjSOjAq,  HjO,  and  0. 

SjO,  is  the  anhydride  of  persuVphv/rio  acid 
HjSA  (2.  v.,  p.  625).  Mendel^eff  (B.  15,  242) 
regards  S^O,  as  analogous  in  constitution  to 
OSO, 


H2O2,  and*  writes  the  formula 


OSO. 


A. 


he 


looks  on  the  corresponding  acid  as  derived 
from  HjOj  by  replacing  2H  by  2SOjOH,  thus  : 
0.{SOj.OH) 

I  .       . 

0.(S02.0H) 

According  to  Traube  {B.  22,  1518;  24,  1764; 
25,  95),  the  liquid  obtained  by  electrolysing  4Q 
p.c.  HjSOjAq  contains  an  ozide  to  which  he 
gives  the  formula  SO^  and  calls  sulphuryl 
hyperoxide  (or  hbloxide),  SO2.O2.  Traube  did 
not  isolate  this  compound ;  his  argument  for  its 
existence  is  based  on  the  results  of  indirect 
analyses.  In  the  light  of  the  criticisms  of 
Carnegie  {C.  N.  64,  158)  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  existence  of  SO,  is  extremely  im- 
probable. In  a  later  communication  (B.  26, 
1481)  Traube  thinks  it  is  probable  that  SO4  does 
not  exist. 

Solphnr,  ozyacids  of.  For  compositions  of 
these  acids,  and  references  to  articles  where 
they  are  described,  v.  SuiiPhub,  oxyacids  of  (p. 
619). 

Sulphur,  oxyacids  of,  nitrogen  derivatives 
of.  For  a  general  statement  regarding  these 
compounds,  and  references  to  the  articles  where 
they   are     described,     v.    Sulphub    oxyacids, 

NITEOGEN    DEKnrATrVES   OF    (p.  619). 

Sulphur,  ozybromides  of.  There  is  very 
little  definite  knowledge  regarding  the  com- 
pounds of  S,  O,  and  Br.  According  to  Michaelis 
(/.  Z.  6,  239,  296)  PBrj  does  not  react  with  SOj, 
and  a  mixture  of  PCI,  and  Br  (in  the  ratio 
PCljBrj)  produces  POOl,  and  S  bromjdes.  Rose 
(P.  44,  827)  and  Olausnizer  (B.  11,  2012)  could 
not  obtain  an  oxybromide  by  the  reaction  of 
SO,  and  S  bromide,  nor  by  the  action  of  SO,  and 
HBr. 

In  his  memoir  on  SjOuOlj  prepared  by  the  re- 
action of  SOj  with  CHOlj,  Armstrong  (B.  2, 712) 
states  that  CSBr,  reacts  with  SO,  similarly  to 
CHCl,,  but  he  does  not  describe  the  product.  If 
the  reaction  of  CHBr,  with  SOj  is  strictly  similar 


to  that  of  OHCI3  the  product  *ould  be  pyro- 
sulphwryl  bromide  SjOjErj. 

Odling  (0.  J.  7,  2)  supposed  that  sulphwryl 
oxy-bromide  SOjBr,  was  formed  by  the  action  of 
sunlight  on  SO^  and  Br,  but  Sestini  (Bl.  [2]  10, 
226)  and  Melsens  (C.  B.  76,  92)  faUed  to  obtain 
an  oxybromide  by  this  method. 

Thiontl  beomidb  SOBrj.  This  compound 
was  obtained,  but  not  quite  free  from  S  bromides, 
by  Hartog  a.  Sims  (0.  J.  Proc.  No.  118,  1893. 
10)  by  the  interaction  of  SOClj  and  NaBr ;  it  is 
described  as  a  very  hygroscopic,  crimson  liquid, 
S.G.  2-68  at  18°,  decomposing  at  150°  to  Br, 
S  bromides,  &a. 

Sulphur,  oxychlorides  of.  Five  compounds 
have  been  isolated,  SOCl,,  SO.Cl^,  S,0,Clj,  ^.fiC\„ 
and  S^OsCl,. 

Thiontl  ohlobidb  SOCl,  (Sulphurous  oay 
chloride).     Mol.  w.  118-62.     Boils  at  70-8°; 

S.G.  %  1-67673,  S.G.  at  b.p.  1-52143  (Thorpe, 

G.  J.  37,  354 ;  for  other  data  v.  Carius,  A.  106, 
303  ;  111,  93  ;  Wurtz,  C.  B.  62,  460).  V.D.  at 
c.  150°  =  56,  at  c.  440°  =  39  (Heumann  a. 
KoohHn,  B.  16,  1625).  H.F.  [S,0,C1^  =40,800  ; 
heat  of  vaporisation  =6,480  (Ogier,  0.  B.  94, 
82).    S.V.  78-01  (Thorpe,  I.e.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  reaction  of  POI5 
with  SOj  (Kremers,  A.  70,  297;  Schiff,  A.  102, 
111),  SO2OI2,  OsHs.SOaOl,  and  several  other 
organic  compounds  containing  S  (v.  Kekul6  a. 
Barbaglia,  B.  5,  875;  Carius,  J.pr.  [2]  2,  262), 
sulphites,  or  thiosulphates ;  also  by  the  reaction 
of  POCI3  with  sulphates. — 2.  By  the  action  of 
CI2O  on  CSj,  or  on  S  in  8.J01,  at  -12°  (Wurtz, 
C.  B.  62,  460).— 3.  By  the  interaction  of  SO^ 
and  SCI4  (Michaelis  a.  Schifferdecker,  B.  5,  924; 
6,  993). -4.  Along  with  S0,01j  by  the  gradual 
decomposition  of  S2O3CI4  (q.  v.,  p.  619). 

Preparation. — 1.  About  100  g.  dry  POI5  are 
placed  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  reversed 
condenser,  and  a  stream  of  dry  SO,  is  led  in  till 
the  PGI3  has  liquefied ;  another  100  g.  PCI,  is 
added  and  the  stream  of  SO^is  continued ;  when 
sufScient  PCI,  has  thus  been  decomposed 
(POI5  +  SO2  =  SOClj  +  POCI3)  the  Uquid  is  heated 
for  some  time  (the  reversed  condenser  being 
still  attached)  to  get  rid  of  SOj,  and  then  frac- 
tionated repeatedly  (SOCl,  boils  at  78-8°  and 
POCI3  at  107-2°)  (Carius,  A.  106,  303 ;  111,  93  ; 
Wurtz,  A.  139,  375 ;  Michaelis,  A.  170,  1 ; 
Thorpe,  O.  J.  37,  354).— 2.  SjCLj  is  placed  in  a 
small  flask,  cooled  to  c.  —20°,  a  stream  of  dry 
CI  is  led  in  till  the  liquid  is  saturated,  and  then 
SO3  is  distilled  into  the  flask  from  a  soluti()n 
in  cone.  HjSO,;  the  weights  of  SjCl,  and  SO, 
used  should  be  in  the  ratio  SjClj:4S03  ( =  1:2-37) ; 
convenient  quantities  to  use  are  22  g.  S2CI2  and 
50  g.  S0j.(SCl4 -I- 2S03=S0C1, +  830501,).  The 
liquid  is  fractionated  finally  from  a  small 
quantity  of  SO,  (Michaelis  a.  Schifferdecker,  B. 
5,  924;  6,  993). 

Properties. — A  colourless,  very  refractive 
liquid,  fuming  in  the  air,  with  a  very  pene- 
trating odour ;  vapour  attacks  the  eyes  and  re- 
spiratory organs.  V.D.  66  at  c.  150°,  but  39 
at  c.  440° ;  the  smaller  value  corresponds  with 
the  decomposition  4S0O13  =  SjCl,  +  2S0j  +  30]^ ; 
these  products  are  obtained  by  passing  vapour 
of  SOGI2  through  a  red-hot  tube  (Heumann  a, 
Kochlin,  B.  16, 1625). 
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Beactions  and  Combindtidns. — 1^  Moist  aif 
produces  HOI  and  SOa. — 2.  Water  also  forms 
EClAq  and  SO,,  warm  water  forming  in  addition 
HjSO^Aq  and  S  (Carius,  l.c.). — 3.  Bydrogen 
sulpMde  produces  SOj,  HCl,  and  S  (Prinz,  A. 
223,  371). — 4,  Phosphorus  pentasulphide  reacts 
to  form  SOj.PSClj,  and  S,  and  some  SjOl,  (Prinz, 
I.C.). — 5.  With  antimony  t/risuVphide  the  pro- 
ducts are  SbClj,  SO^fand  S.— 6.  Sutphwr,  heated 
to  180°  with  SOClj,forms  SjClj  and  SOj;  selendon 
forms  SjClj  and  SSeCL,  (Prinz,  f.c). — 7.  Powdered 
antimony  reacts  without  heating,  forming  SbClj, 
SbjS3,iand  S0j.-8.  POCI3,  PSCI3  and  PCl^  are 
formed  by  heating  SOCl,  with  phosphorus  tri- 
cfeZoriffo  (Michaelia,  J.  Z.  6,  239).— 9.  Heating 
with  sulphur  dichloride  produces  S^OCl,  {q.  v., 
p.  619)  (Ogier,  Bl.  [2]  87,  293).— 10.  Ammonia 
does  not  produce  thionylamide  SO(NH2)2,  but 
forms  NS,  NH,C1,  (NHJjS03,  and  NH,  poly- 
thionates  (M,,  l.c.). — 11.  Beacts  rapidly  with 
silver  nitrate,  forming  N0j(S02.Cl)  (Thorpe, 
O.  J,  41,  297).— 12.  SOCI2  absorbs  sulphur 
dioxide  and  chlorine  freely  (M.,  Lc.).^-13.:For 
reactions  with  various  organic  compounds  v. 
Michaelis  (I.e.) ;  Heumann  a.  Kochlin  {B.  16, 
1625)  ;  Bottinger  (B.  11, 1407). 

SuiiPHUKYL  OHLOBiBB  SO^Clj  (Sulphurio 
oxychloride).  Mol.  w.  134-58.  ■  Boils  at  69-95° 
(Thorpe,  O.  J.  37,  359 ;  for  other  determinations 
V.  Begnault,  /.  pr.  19,  243  ;  Clausnizer,  B.  11, 

2010;  Ogier,  O.B.  94,82).    S.G.|  1-70814;  at 

b.p.  1-56025  (Thorpe,  I.e.).  V.D.  65  at  J84° ;  34 
a,t  440°  (Heumann  a.  Kochlin,  B.  16,  602 ;  cf. 
Begnault,  /.  pr.  18,  97  ;  Behrend,  J.  pr.  [2]  15, 
23).  S.V.  86-29  (Thorpe,  l.c.,  p.  372).  H.P. 
[S,0»,C1"]=  89,780;  [80^01^  =  18,700  {Th.  2, 
SilO ;  cf.  Ogier,  C.  B.  94,  82).  S.H,  (15°-63°) 
-233  (Ogier,  l.c.).  Heat  of  vaporisation  7,060 
(0.,l.c.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  direct  combination  of 
SO2  and  01  in  sunlight,  or  by  reacting  on  a 
mixture  of  O^Hj  and  SOj  by  01  in  sunlight 
(Begnault,  J.pr.  18,  93 ;  19, 243).  Sohulze  (J.pr. 
[2J  23,  351 ;  24, 168)  recommends  to, allow  SOj 
and  01  to  react  in  presence  of  camphor.  Melsens 
(C.  B.  76,  92)  passes  SOj  and  01  iijto  glacial 
acetic  acid. — 2.  By  passing  SO3  over  charcoal 
saturated  with  01  (M.,  Z.c.).  —  3.  By  the  inter- 
action of  POI5  with  HjSOi  or  SO,  (Williamson, 
P.  M.  [4]  7,  365  ;  Schift,  A.  102,  111) ;  according 
to  Michaelis  (J.  Z.  6,  233,  292),  S03  and  PCI, 
form  SjOsCl;.— 4:  By. heating  SO3  and  BOI3,  in 
the  ratio  2S0j:BCla,  to  120°  in  a  closed  tube 
(Gustavson,  B.  6, 9).— 5.  By  heating  01(SQ2.0H) 
to  c.  200°  for  some  time  (Behrend,  B.  8, 1004 ; 
c/.  Otto  a,  Beokurts,  B..  11,  2058). 

j  Preparation.^1.  01  and  SO.^  are  passed  into 
camphor,,  and  the  colourless  liquid  is  fraction-, 
afed  (Sohulze,  2.C.).— 2.  O^SOj.QH)  («.  Chloko- 
BULFHONic  Acm,  p.  509)  is  heated  to  c.  200°,  in  a 
closed  tube,  for  some  hours,  when  it  decomposes 
thus,,2[01(SOB.OH-)].=  80^01,+  HjSPi ;  the  liquid 
is  distilled,  the  portion  coming  over  at  67°-71° 
bejhg  collected  separately  and  then  repeatedly 
fractionated  (Behrend,  l.c. ;  cf.  Thorpe,  Ix.). 

Properties  and  Beactions.  —  A  colourless 
liquid,  fuming  sligbtly  in  air.  1.  Decomposed  by 
Mating  to  dull  redness  into  SQj  and  01 ;  decom- 
position is  complete  at  440°.  (Heumann  a. 
K3chlliri,  B.  16,  602) ;  but  does  not  begin  "at  250° 


(Beokurts  a.  Otto,  B.  11',  2060).— 1  Tfe^er  pM- 
duces  HClAq  and  H^SOiAq ;  a  small  quantity  of 
water  is  said  to  form  01(S02.0H)Aq.— 3.  Excess 
of  SOjOl,  added  to  a  little  alcohol  forms 
Cl(S02.0Et);  with  excess  of  alcohol  SOj(OEt)j 
is  produced  (Behrend,  B.  9,  1334).— 4.  Phos- 
phorus pentachloride  reacts-  to  form  POOI3, 
BOOl,,  and  01  (H.  a.  K.,  B.  15,  1736).— 5.  Phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  and  antimony  produce  POlj,- 
ASCI3,  and  SbOlj  respectively,  and  SO^  (H. 
a.  K.,  l.e.). — 6.  Ammonia  forms  NHjOl  and 
SO2.NH2.ONH4.— 7.  With  many  orgamio  com- 
pounds SOjClj  reacts  like  POI5  or  POOI3,  sub- 
stituting 01  for  H  (v.  Dubois,  Z.  [2]  2,  705  j 
Michaelis,  A.  170, 1). 

PTKOSULPHURyL  OHtOBIDB 

Sjj05Cl2  =  C1.S02.0.S02.01.  (Disulphuryl  chloride. 
Pyrosulphuric  oxychloride.  ChlorosuVphonio 
anhydride.)  Mol.  w.  214-38.  Boils  at  139-59° 
(Thorpe,  G.  J.  37,  360 ;  for  other  determinations 
V.  Bose,  P.  44,  291 ;  Michaelis,  J.  Z.  6,  235, 
240,  292 ;  Eosenstiehl,  G.  B.  53,  658  ;  Schiitzen- 

berger,  O.  B.  69,  352).    S.G.  %  1-85846,  at  b.p. 

1-60610  (Thorpe,  l.o.).  V.D.  at  slightly  above 
b.p.  =  104;  between  160°  and  240°  =  54-8  (Heu- 
mann  a.  Kochlin,  B.  16,  479 ;  Kanowaloff, 
B.  16,  1127;  cf,  Eosenstiehlj  0.  iJ.»S3,  658; 
Bose,  P.  44,  291 ;  Ogier,  G.  B.  94,  82,  217 ;  96, 
648).  H.F.  [S^OSOP]  =  180,600  (Kanowaloff, 
l.c.) ;  Ogier  (Z.c.)  giv,eal59,400.  Heat  of  vaporisa- 
tion 7,570  (K.,  l.c) ;  13,160  (0.,  l.c.).  S.H.  -258 
(K.,  Z.C.). 

Formation.— 1.  By  the  interaction  of  POI5 
and  SOs0r01(S02.OH).— 2:  By  heating  P^Ojand 
C1(S02.0H)  (BilUtz  a.  Heumann,  B.  16,  483).— 
3.  By  heating  SO3  with  NaCl  (B.,  l.c.),  with 
SjGlj  (Bose,  P.  44j  29i),  with  OClj  (Sohiitzen- 
berger,  G.  B.  69,  352 ;  Kanowaloff,  G.  B.  95, 
1284),  with  CjOlj  (Prudhomme,  G.  B.  70, 1137); 
with  CHCI3  (Armstrong,  G.J.  [2]  1,  244),  or  with 
SiOlj  (Gustavson,  B.  5,  332).— 4.  By  the  inter, 
action  of  POOI3  and  SOOl^  (Michadis,  /.  Z.  6; 
235,  240,  292). 

Preparation.—!.  Ffil  and  Cl(SOj.OH)  are 
heated  in  a  flask  with  a  reversed  condenser, 
using  rather  more  01(SQ.i.0H)  than  PjOj ;"  when 
HCl  and  SO2  cease  to  be  given  off,  the  liquid 
is  distilled,  and  the  portion  coming  over  between 
135°  and  145°  is  fractionated  (B.  a.  H.,  U.).— 
2.  S.^Cl,  in  a  flask  is  surrounded  by  a  freezing 
mixture,  and  saturated  with  SO3.;  the  product  is 
fractionated;  5SO3  +  S201j=  580^  +  SACl8(Bose, 
P.  44,  291).  Thorpe  (C.  J.  37;  360)  found  that 
the  product  of  this  reaction  boUed  alinost  wholly 
between  135°  and  138°. 

'  ■  Properties  and  Beactions. — A  colourless,  mo- 
bile, very  refractive  liquid,  fuming  in  the  air 
with  formation  of  Ol(SOj.OH).— 1.  Decomposed 
by  feecfi  to  SO3,  SO^,  and  01  (Bose,  P.  44,  291) ; 
the  Y.D.  determinations  of  Heumann  a.  Kochlin 
(B.  16,  479j)  show  that  at  440°  the  docompo- 
sition  is  S A0l2.=  SO3  +  SO^  +  Clj.^2.  Sinks  in': 
wateir,  and,  is  slowly  decomposed  to  HOlAq 
and  HjSO^Aq;  if  ji  very  little  water  is 
used  01(S02.0H)  is  formed,  thus  8fifili  +  H.J0 
=201(S0j.0H)  («,  B,  a.  tt,  J.c.)  ^3.  Beacts 
with  phosphorus,  sulphu/r,  antimony,  eopperf 
iron,  zinc,  and  some  other  metals,  to  produce 
chlorides,  SQ,  and  SO^  (Heumann  a.  Kochlin,  B. 
16,  479).— 4.  Phosphorus  trichloride  producer 
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PCI5,  POCI3,  and  SO2 ;  phosphorus  pentaMoridf 
forma  POCI3,  CI,  and  SOj  (Geuther,  B.  5,925). 
6.  Seknion  tetrachloride  gives  SSeOjOl,  (Claus- 
nizer,  B.  11, 2010).— 6.  Ohromates  react  to  form 
prOjOI,  (Eosenstiehl,  0.  B.  53,  658).— 7.  Am- 
monia  forms  a  white  solid,  whioh  dissolves  in 
water,  producing  NH^Cl  and  a  sulphamate  of 
NH,  (Eose,  I.C.). 

SnWHDB  MONGXYTBTBACHLOKrDB   SjOClj.      By 

heating  equal  weights  of  S^Cl,  and  SOjClj  to 
250°  in  a  sealed  tube,  Ogier  (Bl.  [2]  37,  298)  ob- 
tained a  deep-red  liquid  resembling  S^Clj,  S.G. 
1-656  at  0°,  decomposing  under  100°  to  S2CI2, 
SOj,  and  S,  to  which  he  gave  the  composition 
SaOOlj.  Decomposed  by  water  to  BL,SO.,Aq, 
SOsAq,  HClAq,  thionic  acids,  and  S. 

SULPHUB        TRI-OXyTEIEACHIiORIDE        S^OjOl,. 

Mol.  w.  not  determined.  This  compound  was 
obtained  by  MiUon  {A.  Ch.  [3]  29,  327)  by  the 
action  of  moist  01  on  S^CL,  (c/.  Marchand,  J.  pr. 
22,507;  Carina,  4. 106, 295).  It  is  conveniently 
prepared  by  the  reaction  SCl^  +  C1(S02.0H)  = 
HCl  +  SjOjClj;  a  stream  of  dry  CI  is  led  into  a 
mixture,  in  the  ratio  of  equal  numbers  of  mole- 
cules, of  SjClj  and  C1(S02.0H),  kept  at  c.-20°, 
until  a  semi-solid  mass  is  obtained  (a  very  wide 
tube  must  be  used  to  lead  in  01) ;  the  tempera- 
ture is  then  kept  at  0.  — 13°  and  the  01  is  con- 
tinued till  the  mass  gets  quite  solid ;  the  freezing 
mixture  is  then  removed,  and  the  Ol  is  continued 
tiU  the  mass  is  white,  when  the  excess  of  01  is 
removed  by  a  stream  of  dry  CO,  (Michaelis  a. 
Schifferdeoker,  B.  6,  996). 

SjdjOl,  is  a  white,  crystalline  solid,  with  a 
most  disagreeable  odour;  the  vapour  acts  on 
the  eyes.  Melts  at  57°,  giving  ofi  SOj  and  CI, 
and  leaving  a  liquid  that  solidifies  chiefly  to 
SOOlj  and  SjOjOlj ;  a  portion  sublimes  in  fine 
white  needles.  Ice-cold  water  produces  SO^Aq, 
HjSO^Aq,  and  HOlAq ;  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  also  separates  S.  Deliquesces  in 
a  partially  closed  vessel,  giving  off  HOI,  01,  and 
SOj,  and  leaving  a  liquid  that,  gives  SOCl,  and 
SjOsCia  on  distillation.  Cone.  BLiSOj  reacts  vio- 
lently, forming  HOI,  SO,,  and  OlCSOa-OH) ;  CS^ 
produces  very  rapid  decomposition  to  OOCl^, 
CO,  SO2,  S^OLj,  and  SOClj.  On  long  standing  in 
a  closed  tube  SoOjCl,  separates  into  equal  num- 
ters  of  molecules  of  SOOLj  and  SOjOLj  (M.  a. 
Mathias,  B.  6,  1452). 

Salphur,  phosphides  of,  v,  Fhosfhobus  sni>- 
FHIDES,  p.  145. 

Sulphur,  seleaides  of,  v,  Selenion  sul- 
phides, p.  442. 

Sulphur,  sUicides  of,  v.  Srucos  sulphides, 
p.  462. 

Sulphur,  tellurides  of,  v.  Tellueium  sul- 
phides, p.  655.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SULPHUR,  OXYACIDS  OF.  Several  acids 
have  been  isolated,  and  salts  of  some  others  are 
known.  The  following  list  gives  the  names  and 
compositions  of  the  oxyacids  of- sulphur  and 
their  salts,  with  references  to  the  articles  where 
these  compounds  are  described : — 

HiPOSULPHUEODS  ACID  AND  SAI/TS  H2S204and 
MzSjO*!  v.Syposulphurous  aeid  under  Sulphue- 
ous  ACID  (p.  627),  and  hyposulphites  under  Sul- 
tHUBS  (p.  592), 

SULPHUEOUS  ACID  AND   SALTS   HjSOi,  MHSO,, 

and  MjSOj ;  v.  Sdlphueous  acid  (p.  626),  and 
gbliFHITES  {p.  587). 


Sulphubic  acid  and  SAMS  H2SO4,  MHSO,, 
and  MjSOj ;  v.  Sulphukio  acid  (p.  620)  and 
Sulphates  (p.  567). 

Thiosulphcem  aoid  and  salts  ,  H^SjOj, 
MHSjOj,  and  M2S2O3;  v.  Thiorulphubio  acid 
(p.  708)  and  Thiosulphateb  (p.  705). 

Thionic  acids  and  salts  H^SjOj,  HjSaOa, 
HjSjOe,  H2S5O1,  (and  salts) ;  v.  Thionio  acids 
(p.  698)  and  Thionates  ^.  695). 

PyEOSULPHUEIO      acid      and      salts      HjSjO,, 

MHS2O,,  and  MjSjO, ;  v-  Pyrosulphuric  acid 
under  Sulphueio  aoid  (p.  625),  and  Pyrosulphates 
under  Sulphates  (p.  583). 

Peesulphubio  acid  and  salts  .  HjSjOjAq, 
MjSjOg,  and  MSjO, ;  v.  Persulphuric  acid  under 
Sulphueio  acid  (p.  625),  and  Persulphates  under 
Sulphates  (p.  582).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SULPHUE  OXTACIDS,  NITKOGEIT  DEEI- 
VATIVES  OF.  In  1845  Fremy  (A.  Oh.  [3]  15, 
408)  described  the  K  salts  of  a  number  of  acids 
obtained  by  the  interaction  of  KNOjAq  and 
KjSOjAq,  and  by  boiling  the  products  of  this 
interaction  with  slightly  acidified  water;  he 
called  the  compounds  salts  of  suTphazotised  acids. 
The  examination  of  these  salts  was  prosecuted 
by  Olaus  a.  Koch  (A.  152,  336  [1874],  and  by 
Olaus  (A.  158,  52,  194  [1876])  ;  Berglund  (Bl. 
[2]  25,  455;  B.  9,  252,  1896  [1875]);  and 
Easchig  (A.  241,  161 ;  B.  20,  584  [1887])  also 
investigated  the  sulphazotised  acids  of  Fremy ; 
and  the  researches  of  Divers  and  Haga  (C.  J. 
Trans.  1885.  1886.  1889.  1892)  have  thrown 
much  light  on  many  classes  of  these  compounds. 
The  more  recent  investigations  noted  above  have 
shown  many  of  the  f  ormulsB  given  by  Fremy  to 
be  inaccurate,  and  they  have  also  led  to  a  con- 
siderable revision  of  Olaus's  results.  As  the  com- 
pounds that  have  been  fairly  thoroughly  ex- 
amined are  noticed  under  the  heading  Sulphonic 
Acms  AND  debivatives  (p.  509),  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  other  salts  of_ 
sulphazotised  acids,  especially  as  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  formulse  assigned  to  these  com- 
pounds will  require  modification,  and  that  some 
of  the  compounds  will  be  found  not  to  exist. 

The  chief  sulphazotised  compotmds  that  have 
been  investigated  sufficiently  to  establish  their, 
composition  satisfactorily  are  the  following : — 

AnUdosulphonie  acid  and  salts  NH2(S02.0H) ; 
described  a,s  Sulphamic  acid  (p.  567).  ^ 

tnddosulphome  acid  and  salts  NH(SQ2.0H)2 
(p.  600). 

Nitrilosulphonates  N(S0j.0M)3  (p.  601). 
:    NitrosuTphomo  acid  and  salts  NO 2(S02.OE) 
(p.  601).  .     ' 

NiWosuVphonic  anhydride  (N02)2S205  (p.  601).^ 

Mtrosu^horUe  chloride  NOjfSOij.'Ol)  (p.  601).' 

Nitroso-oxy-amidosulphfOnates  '        •■' 

N(N0.0H)(S02.0M)  ;  described  as  mtrdso- 
sulphates  under  Sulphates  (p.  581).  ''< 

Oxy-a/rmdosuVphon/ia  acid  and  salts  (and. 
salts  derinied  therefrom)  NH(0H)(S02.0H). 
(p.  602). 

Oxy4nvidosu^honates  (and  salts  derived 
thenfrom)  N(0H)(S02.0M)„  (p.  602). 

Oxy-nitrosulphordc  amhydride  (N0jj)2.0.S2O. ' 
(p.  601). 

Suiphamide  li^'E^^SO^  (p.  667). 

£!u^%im«2e  NH.SO2  (p.  587). 


m 
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SulpUrmdo-ainicte  NH(S0j.Nflj)2  (p.  587). 

Thionamie  acid  mid  salts  NHj(SO.OH) 
(p.  695).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SULFHITBEIIED  HYSBOGEN  v.Htdboseh 
SULPHIDE,  vol.  ii.  p.  725. 

SULFHTJBIC  ACID ;  also  FEBSULFHUBIC 
ACID  and  FYBOSTTLFHVBIC  ACID. 

SULPHURIC  ACID  H^SO^  (Oil  of  vitriol). 
Mol.  w.  probably  97-76.  Melts  at  10-35° 
(Pickering,  C.  J.  57,  331) ;  10-5°  (Thilo,  Chem. 
Zeitung,  16,  1688).  Boiling  begins  at  c.  290°, 
SO,  and  H^O  with  some  HjSOj.kH^O  passing  off; 
b.p.  rises  till  338°  is  reaobed,  when  it  becomes 
constant  and  complete  dissociation  to  SO,  and 
HjO  occurs  ;  for  b.p.  of  HjS04Aq  from  95 
to  5  p.o.  H^SOj  V.  Lunge  (B.  11,  370).  S.G. 
g  1-8884  (Perkin,  0.  J.  63,  59 ;  cf.  Pickering, 
G.  J.  57,  73,  note ;  Kohlrausch,  W.  17,  69 ; 
Sohertel,  J.  pr.  [2]  26,  246 ;  Mendel^eft,  B.  17, 
30,  2536;  Lunge  a.  ls\ey:,Zeit.f'tlr  anorg.  Chemie, 
1890.  129).  V.D.  25  at  440°,  corresponding  with 
dissociation  to  SO3  +  HjO  (Deville  a.  Troost,  C.  R. 
56,  891 ;  Wanklyn  a.  Eobinson,  Pr.  12,  507). 
S.H.  (22°  to  80°)  -355  ;  (22°  to  170°)  -37 
(Pfaundler,  B.  3,  798);  (16°  to  20°)  -3815 
(Marignac,  Ar.  Sc.  39,  217,  273).  C.B.  -0005585 
at  20°  (Marignac,  I.e.).  H.F.  [HSS.O*]  =  192,920 ; 
[WO,  S0']  =  21,320  (formation  of  liquid  H,SOJ 
(Th.  2,  255).  Heat  of  fusion  =  860  g.  units  (for 
98  g.  H^SOJ  (Berthelot,  C.  B.  78,  716).  T.  C. 
V.  Beetz   (W.  7,  435),  Weber  {J.  1885.   121). 

f~.    Mol.  w.  =  32-45  (Gladstone,  P.  M.  [4]  36, 

311).    For  further  data  v.  infra. 

Occurrence.  —  Small  quantities  of  HjS04, 
from  -1  to  -5  p.c,  are  found  in  some  rivers  and 
springs  in  volcanic  districts ;  in  a  pool  in  Texas, 
Mallet  (C.  N.  26, 147)  found  5-29  g.  H^SO^  per 
litre  of  water.  The  acid  is  also  found  in  certain 
animal  secretions ;  the  salivary  glands  of  some 
moUuscs  are  said  to  contain  c,  2  p.c.  (Bodeker  a. 
Troschel,  B.  B.  1854.  486 ;  De  Luca  a.  Fanceri, 
Bl.  [2]  9,  400 ;  Maly,  M.  1,  205).  The  salts  of 
sulphuric  acid  occur  in  large  quantities  {v. 
Sulphates,  p.  567). 

formation. — The  formation  of  an  oily  liquid 
by  heating  alum  is  spoken  of  by  Geber  in  the 
eighth  century ;  a  similar  liquid  was  formed  in 
the  fifteenth  century  by  burning  sulphur  with 
saltpetre.  These  liquids  were  shown  to  be  identi- 
cal towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Oil  of  vitriol  seems  to  have  been  manufactured 
in  fair  quantities  by  heating  ferrous  sulphate 
from  about  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  the  first  manufactory  for  making  the 
acid  from  sulphur  was  started  at  Biohmond  by 
Ward  about  1740.  The  composition  of  sulphnrio 
acid  was  determined  by  Lavoisier. 

1.  By  long  exposure  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in 
the  air  (John,  8.  14,  417  ;  Wagenmann,  P.  24, 
601).— 2.  By  heating  S  with  H^O  to  0.  200°  ;  by 
electrolysing  H^O,  using  Pt  electrodes  with  pieces 
of  S  attached,  the  H2SO4  forms  at  the  positive 
pole  (Becquerel,  O.  B.  56,  237).— 3.  By  the 
oxidation  of  S  in  presence  of  H^O  by  01,  HNO,, 
HCl  and  EClO,,  aqua  regia,  &o. ;  also  by  certain 
metallic  salts  {v.  Wicke,  A,  82, 146 ;  Parkmann, 
Am.  S.  [2]  33,  328).— 4.  By  oxidising  ,SOjAq  or 
POj  in  presence  of  water,  by  CI,  Br',  'Eifl^q, 


tiO„  HNOg,  &e. ;  by  passing  moist  SOj.  and  ai^ 
over  hot  Pt  black  (Phillips,  A.  4, 171),  through  a 
red-hot  tube  containing  pieces  of  glass  (Magnus, 
P.  24,  610),  or  over  red-hot  sand  (Blondean, 

C.  B.  29, 405).— 5.  By  the  oxidation  of  HjS  and 
polythionic  acids  {v.  Cloez  a.  Ouignet,  0.  R.  46, 
1110). — 6.  By  the  interaction  of  water  and  SO3, 
SOjClj,  SO2.CI.OH,  &o. 

Preparation. — Commercial  oil  of  vitriol  is 
diluted  until  the  S.G.  is  1-53  (  =  50°  BeaumA,  or 
106°  Twaddell,  =  62-5  p.c.  H^SOj  by  weight) ; 
the  acid  is  heated  to  70°-80°,  and  NajSjO,  is 
added  in  quantity  sufficient  to  decompose  the 
AS2O3  present  (which  should  be  estimated 
beforehand),  according  to  the  equation 
3Na2S20j  +  As20s  =  3Na2S04-t-As2S3;  the  acid  is 
stirred  until  the  ASjS,  separates  in  flocks  (Thorn, 

D.  P.  J.  217, 495) ;  the  acid  is  filtered  from  As^S, 
through  asbestos  or  glass-wool,  and  is  then  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  in  a  Pt  dish  till  it 
begins  to  fume,  and  then  in  a  retort  of 
Pt  or  hard  glass.  The  cone,  acid  is  now 
heated  with  a  little  pure  (HH,)2S04,  whereby 
HNO2  and  HNO3  are  decomposed  (NH^.NOj  and 
NH4.NO3  are  formed,  and  then  decomposed  to 
N  and  HjO,  and  Nfi  and  H^O).  The  acid  is 
then  distilled  from  a  glass  retort,  heated  by  a 
ring-burner  placed  around  the  retort  at  about 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  level  of  the 
acid  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  The  distillate 
is  re-distilled  in  small  quantities  from  a  Pt  retort 
into  a  Pt  receiver  ;  the  condenser  being  formed 
of  Ft  tubes,  soldered  with  gold  and  fitting  closely 
one  into  the  other,  and  the  temperature  being 
such  that  the  acid  does  not  boil  during  the  dis- 
tillation {cf.  Stas,  Chem.  Proport.  112).  Various 
other  methods  for  removing  As  have  been  pro- 
posed ;  for  the  preparation  of  H2SO4  free  from 
As  for  chemico-medical  use  v.  Bloxam  (C.  /.  15, 
52),  also  Buignet  a.  Bussy  (/.  Ph.  [3]  44, 177 ; 
46,  252). 

Oomwiercial  oil  of  vitriol  is  prepared  by 
passing  SOj,  mixed  with  a  little  HNO3,  into 
large  leaden  chambers  into  which  jets  of  steam 
are  also  sent.  The  SO,  is  prepared  by  burning 
S  or  pyrites  in  a  stream  of  air ;  the  hot  gas  is 
passed  over  HN03,or  over  pots  containing  KNO3 
and  H2SO4,  so  that  it  sweeps  into  the  leaden 
chambers  a  certain  quantity  of  HNO,.  The 
interactions  between  the  hot  SOj  and  HNO3  pro- 
bablyproduoeNO  andNj03(3S02H-  2HN0a  +  2H.p 
=  3H2S04■^  2N0  ;  and  also  2S0j  -F  2HNO3  +  H^O 
=  2HjS04-fNj03);  the  NO  then  combines  with 
0  in  the  air  of  the  chambers  to  form 
Nj03(4N0  +  02=2N20,),  which  interacts  with 
SO2  ■  and  HjO  to  produce  H2SO4  and 
NO(NjO,  +  SO2  +  HjO  =  HjS04  +  2N0)  :— if  N A 
is  produced  in  the  primary  reaction  of  SOj  with 
HNO3,  this  N2O3  may  take  up  0  to  form  NA. 
which  in  turn  may  react  with  SO^  and  B.fl  to 
produce  H2SO4  and  N0(N204  +  2S03H-2H.,0 
=  2HjS04  +  2N0).  These  cycles  of  changes  pro- 
ceed as  long  as  SO^  is  sent  into  the  chambers,  and 
there  is  present  a  sufficiency  of  O,  HjO,  and 
oxides  of  N.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  HjO  pre- 
sent to  complete  the  decomposition  of  NjO,  and 
SOj  (or  NjO,  and  SO,)  to  H,S04  and  NO,, 
nitrosulphonic  acid — N0j(S02.0H) — is  formed' 
as  a  solid  on  the  sides  of  the  chamber 
(3NjO.  -^  2S0j  +  Hfi  =  2N0 JSO™OH)  +  4N0  ;  o» 
8N,04  -I-  4S0,  -H  2Hj0  =  4N0j(Saj.0H)  +  2N0)     ; 
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when  Bteam  is  now  sent  into  the  chamber  the 
nitroaulphonio  acid  is  decomposed  to  KjSO,  and 
NjOa  (2N02(SOj.OH)  +  Hp  =  2HjS04  +  NA)-  It 
is  possible  that  the  formation  of  N0j(S0j,.0H) 
and  the  interaction  of  this  with  water  may  form 
normal  stages  in  the  series  of  reactions  that 
occur  in  the  chambers.  Lunge  (O.  J.  47,  465) 
regards  NjO,  as  the  chief  carrier  of  O  from  the 
air  to  the  SO, ;  he  formulates  the  two  main  in- 
teractions as 

(1)  2S0j  +  N A  +  Oj  +  HjO  =  2N0JS0j.0H)» 

(2)  2N02(S02.0H)+HsO  =  2BLjSO,+NjO,; 

moreover,  he  insists  that  the  interactions  take 
place  for  the  most  part  between  gases  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  vesicles  of  liquid  water 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  sent 
into  the  chamber.  (A  fuller  discussion  of  the 
reactions  that  occur  in  the  leaden  chambers 
will  be  found  in  the  Bictionaby  of  Applied 
Chemistry,  vol.  iii.  p.  726.) 

Some  portion  of  the  oxides  of  N  is  swept 
through  the  chambers  and  so  lost  (part  of  this 
is  recovered  in  the  G&y-Lussac  towers) ;  some  is 
lost  by  leakage,  solution  in  the  acid  formed  in 
the  chambers,  and  in  other  mechanical  ways ; 
but  some  portion  of  the  available  oxides  of  N  is 
also  destroyed  by  secondary  reactions  that  occur 
in  the  chambers,  and  result  in  the  formation  of 
NjO  and  sometimes  of  N  or  NH,  (v.  Weber,  P. 
130,  329 ;  Pelouze,  A.  Ch.  [2]  60, 162 ;  Lunge, 

B.  14,  2196  ;  cf.  Diotionaby  op  Applied 
Gheuisibt,  vol.  iii.  p.  729). 

Properties. — A  clear,  colourless,  oily,  hygro- 
scopic liquid ;  solidifying  at  c.  10-5°.  The  liquid 
may  be  cooled  much  below  its  freezing-point 
without  solidifying,  but  addition  of  a  crystal  of 
H2SO4  or  a  small  quantity  of  SO3  causes  crys- 
tallisation ;  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  water 
lowers  the  freezing-point  to  0. 0°.  H^SO^  is  ex- 
ceedingly acrid  and  burning,  and  is  a  violent 
poison.  HjSOj  fumes  very  slightly  in  air  at  the 
ordinary  temperature ;  at  30°-40°  it  fumes  much, 
giving  ofE  SO, ;  according  to  Colefax  (O.  N.  63, 
179),  BLjSO,  is  probably  slightly  volatilised  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  mol.  w.  of  H2SO4 
has  not  been  determined  directly,  but  from  the 
mol.  weights  of  such  derivatives  as  SOjClj, 
S02(OMe)2,  &c.,  the  formula  H^SOi  is  most  pro- 
bably molecular.  H2SO4  is  decomposed  when 
heated,  and  does  not  show  a  definite  b.p. ;  boiling 
begins  at  0.  290°,  and  the  temperature  gradually 
rises  to  338°,  at  which  temperature  dissociation 
to  HjjO  and  SOj  is  complete.  The  residue  has 
the  composition  HjSOj.AHjO;  acid  with  this 
composition  is  obtained  by  boiling  down  either 
H-SOi-sHjO  or  HjS04.!cS0a  (Marignao,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  39,  184 ;  Dittmar,  C.  J.  [2]  7,  446).  The 
sp.gr.  of  the  vapour  given  off  at  c.  440°  corre- 
sponds with  that  calculated  for  the  dissociation 
of    HjSO,  into   SOa  +  HjO  (Deville  a.   Troost, 

C.  B.  56,  891 ;  Wanklyn  a.  Eobinson,  Fr.  12, 
607).  The  b.p.  of  HjSOjAq,  containing  from 
95  p.o.  HjSO,  (b.p.  =  295°),  to  5  p.c.  H^SO, 
(b.p.  101°)  is  given  by  Lunge  (B.  11,  870). 
HjSOi  freezes  at  10-352°  (v.  Pickering,  C.  J.  57, 
331;  where  a  long  series  of  determinations  is 
riven  of  f.p.  of  HjSO^Aq  containing  from  -005 
to  100  p.c.  HjSO,).  The  S.H.  and  mol.  heat 
(  =  S.H.  X  98)  are  given  by  Pfaondler  (B.  3,  798) 
ae  follows ; 


S.H. 

Hal.  neat 

•355 

34-790 

•356 

34-888 

•358 

35-0'B4 

•359 

35-182 

•360 

35-280 

•362 

35-476 

•364 

35-672 

365 

35-770 

•367 

35-966 

370 

36-260 

Temp.  Interval 
from  22°  to 

80° 

90 
100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
150 
160 
170 

For  S.H.  of  HaSOi-KHjO  from  16*  to  20°,  x 
varying  from  0  to  400,  v.  Marignac  (Ar.  Sc.  39, 
217,  273) ;  Bode  (Zeit.  fiVr  anorg.  Chemie,  1889. 
244)  gives  S.H.  of  HjSO^Aq  from  S.G.  1-842  to 
1-037 ;  Pickering  (0.  J.  57,  160)  gives  S.H.  of 
HjSOiAq  from  c.  -2  to  0.  12  p.o.  H^SO,  dis- 
solves in  water  in  all  proportions;  much  heat 
is  produced,  and  contraction  occurs ;  for  thermal 
measurements  v.  Thomsen  {Th.  3,  44),  Favre 
a.  Silbermann  (O.  B.  24,  1081),  F.  a.  Quaillard 
(O.  B.  50, 1150),  Pfaundler  (/.  1869.  122),  and, 
especially,  Pickering  (C.  J.  57, 164).  According 
to  Pickering  (C.  N.  64, 14),  the  maximum  con- 
traction, calculated  for  unit  weight  of  solution, 
changes  from  67  p.o.  at  8°,  to  70-1  p.c.  at  38° ; 
but  the  maximum  is  constant  at  76  p.c,  from 
8°  to  38°,  if  calculated  for  unit  volume;  for 
fuUer  data  v.  P.  (O.  /.  57, 148).  The  expansion 
of  HjSOj.kHjO,  at  20°,  when  x  varies  from  0 
to  400,  is  given  by  Marignac  {Ar.  So.  39,  217, 
273).  The  refractive  indices  and  dispersion  of 
H^BOj-Aq  containing  from  93-87  to  -088  p.o. 
BLjSO,  are  given  by  Pickering  (C.  J.  63,  99 ;  cf. 
van  der  WiUingen,  Ar.  N.  3, 122).    Perkin  (0.  J. 

63,  57)  gives  Mol.  B.  for  H^SOjAq  from  99-92 
to  9-18  p.c.  H2SO4  (  =  from  K,SO,  + 53-87  H^O 
toHjSO,  +  -004HjO). 

The  electrical  conductivities  of  HjSO^Aq  of 
different  concentrations  have  been  measured  by 
Kohlrausoh  (P.  154,  215 ;  159 ;  233 ;  W.  6,  1; 
17,  69),  also  by  Pickering  (0.  J.  57,  158),  who 
gives  determinations  for  H^SO^Aq  containing 
from  1  to  100  p.c.  HjSO,  (v.  also  Bouty,  C.  B. 
108,  393  ;  also  Grotrian,  P.  151,  378). 

The  S.G.  and  composition  of  H^SOjAq  of 
varying  concentrations  have  been  determined  by 
many  observers.  Pickering  (0.  J.  57, 152)  gives 
S.G.  and  composition  of  BLjSOiAq  containing 
from  •S  to  100  p.c.  HjSO,  at  0°,  2°,  4°,  and  each 
2°  up  to  40°.  Lunge  a.  Isler  {Zeit.  fViir  anorg. 
Chemie,  1890. 129)  give  the  following  tables  {cf. 
Mendelteff,  Z.  P.  C.  1887. 273;  Pickering,  0.  N. 

64,  311 ;  Lunge,  0.  N.  65, 13) :— 


s.^.f 

II 

II 

100  parts  by 
weight 
contain 

1  litre  contains 
kilos. 

in  vcuuo 

P.O. 

SO. 

P.O. 

H,SO. 

SO. 

H,SO. 

1-000 

0 

0 

0-07 

0-09 

0-001 

0001 

1-005 

0-7 

1 

0-68 

0-83 

0-007 

0-008 

1-010 

1-4 

2 

1-28     1-57 

0-013 

0-016 

1-015 

2-1 

3 

1-88     2-30 

0-019 

0-023 

1-020 

2-7 

4 

2-47 

3-03 

0-025 

0031 

1-025 

3-4 

5 

3-07 

3-76 

0-032 

0-039 

1-030 

4-1 

6 

3-67 

4-49 

0-038 

0-046 

1-035 

4-7 

7 

4-27 

5-23 

0-044 

0-054 

1-040 

5-4 

8 

4-87 

5-96 

0-051 

0068 

SULPHUEIO  ACID. 


B.O.% 

M 

li 

100  parts  by 
■weight 
contain 

1  litre  oontaini 
kilos. 

in  maw 

100  parts  by 
weight  . 
contain 

1  litre  eontalm" 
kilos. 

in  vacuo 

It 

P.O. 

H,SO. 

SOi 

H.SO. 

P.O. 

SO. 

P.O. 

H,SO. 

SO. 

H.SO. 

i-o'45 

6-0 

9 

5-45 

6-67 

0-057 

0-071 

1-365 

38-6 

73 

87-89'  46-41 

0-517 

0-633 

1-050, 

6-7 

10 

6-02 

7-37 

0063 

0-077 

1-370 

39-0 

74 

38-32   46-94 

0-526 

0-643 

1-055 

7-4 

11 

6-S9 

8-07 

0-070 

0-085 

1-375 

39-4 

75 

38-75,  47-47 

0-533 

0-653 

1-060 

80 

12 

7-16 

8-77 

0-076 

0-093 

•    1-380 

39-8 

76 

39-18.  48-00 

0-541 

0-662 

1-065 

8-7 

13 

7-73 

9-47 

0-082 

0-102 

1-886 

40-1 

77 

39-62!  48-53 

0-649 

0-672 

1-070 

9-4 

14 

8-32 

10-19 

0-089 

0-109  ■ 

1-890 

40-5 

78 

40-05  49-06 

0-557 

0-682 

1-075 

100 

15 

8-90 

10-90 

0-096 

0-117 

1-395 

40-8 

79 

40-48  49-59 

0-564 

0-692 

1-080 

10-6 

16 

9-47 

11-60 

0-103 

0-125 

1-400 

.41-2 

80 

40-91   50-11 

0-573 

0-702 

1-085 

11-2 

17 

10-04 

12-30 

0-109 

0-133 

1-405- 

41-6 

81 

41-38   50-63 

0-581 

0-711 

1-090 

11-9 

18 

10-60 

12-99 

0-116 

0-142 

1-416 

420 

82 

41-76J  51-15 

0-689 

0-721 

1-095 

12-4 

19 

il-l6 

13-67 

0-122 

0-150 

1-415 

42-3 

■83 

42-17 

51-66 

0-597 

0-730 

1-100 

13-0 

20 

11-71 

14-35 

0-129 

0-158 

1-420 

42-7 

84 

42-57 

52-15 

0-604 

0-740 

1-105 

13-6 

21 

12-27 

15-08 

0-186 

0-166 

1-425 

43-1 

85 

42-96 

52-63 

0-612 

0-750 

1-110 

14-2 

22 

12-82 

15-71 

0-143 

0-175 

1-430 

48-4 

86 

43-36 

53-11 

0-620 

0-769 

1-115 

14-9 

23 

13-36 

16-36 

6-149 

0-183 

1-485 

43-8 

87 

43-75 

58-59 

0-628 

0-769 

1-120 

15-4 

24 

13-89 

17-01 

0-156 

0-191 

1-440 

44-1 

88 

44-14 

54-07 

0-636 

0-779 

1-125 

16-0 

25 

14-42 

17-66 

0-162 

0-199 

1-445 

44-4 

89 

44-53 

54-66 

0-643 

0-789 

1-130 

16-5 

26 

14-95 

18-31 

0-169 

0-207 

1-450 

44-8 

90 

44-92   55-03 

0-651 

0-798 

1-135 

17-1 

27 

15-48 

18-96 

0-176 

0-215 

1-465 

45-1 

91 

45-31 

55-60 

0-669 

0-808 

1-140 

17-7 

28 

16-01 

19-61 

0-183 

0-223 

1-460 

45-4 

92 

46-69 

55-97 

0-667 

0-811 

1-145 

18-3 

29 

16-54 

20-26 

0-189 

0-231 

1-465 

45-8 

93 

46-07 

56-43 

0-676 

Q-827 

1-150 

18-8 

30 

17-07 

20-91 

0-196 

0-239 

1-470 

46-1 

94 

46-45 

66-90 

0-683 

0-837 

1-155 

19-3 

31 

17-59 

21-55 

0-203 

0-248 

1-475 

46-4 

95 

46-83 

67-37 

0-691 

0-846 

1-160 

19-8 

32 

18-11 

22-19 

0-210 

0-257 

1-480 

46-8 

96 

47-21 

67-83 

0-699 

0-856 

1-165 

20-3 

33 

18-64 

22-83 

0-217 

0-266 

1-485 

47-1 

97 

47-57 

68-28 

0-707 

0-865  . 

1-170 

20-9 

34 

19-16 

23-47 

0-224 

0-275 

1-490 

47-4 

98 

47-96 

58-74 

0-716 

0-876 

1-175 

21-4 

35 

19-69 

24-12 

0-231 

0-288 

1-495 

47-8 

99 

48-34 

59-22 

0-723 

0-885 

1-180 

22-0 

36 

20-21 

24-76 

0-238 

0-292 

1-500 

48-1 

100 

48-73 

59-70 

0-731 

0-896 

1-185 

22-5 

37 

20-73 

25-40 

0-246 

0-301 

1-605 

48-4 

101 

49-12 

60-18 

0-739 

0-906 

1-190 

23-0 

38 

21-26 

26-04 

0-253 

0-310 

1-510 

48-7 

102 

49-51 

60-65 

0-748 

0-916 

1-195 

23-5 

39 

21-78 

26-68 

0-260 

0-319 

1-515 

49-0 

103 

49-89 

.61-12 

0-766 

0-926 

1-200 

24-0 

40 

22-30 

27-32 

0-268 

0-828 

1-520 

49-4 

104 

50-28 

61-59 

0-764 

0-936  - 

1-205 

24-5 

41 

22-82 

27-95 

0-275 

0-887 

1-625 

49-7 

105 

50-66 

62-06 

0-773 

0-946 

1-210 

25-0 

42 

23-33 

28-58 

0-282 

0-346 

'  1-530 

50-0 

106 

51-04 

62-53 

0-781 

0-957 

1-215 

25-5 

43 

23-84 

29-21 

0-290 

0-355 

1-535 

50-3 

107 

61-43 

63-00 

0-789 

0-967 

1-220 

26-0 

44 

24-36 

29-84 

0-297 

0-364 

1-540 

50-6 

108 

61-78 

63-43 

0-797 

0-977 

1-225 

26-4 

45 

24-88 

30-48 

0-305 

0-373 

1-545 

60-9 

109 

62-12 

63-85 

0-805 

0-987 

1-230 

26-9 

46 

25-39 

31-11 

0-312 

0-382 

1-550 

61-2 

110 

52-46 

64-26 

0-813 

0-996 

1-235 

27-4 

47 

25-88 

31-70 

0-320 

0-891 

1-555 

61-5 

111 

52-79 

64-67 

0-821 

1-006 

1-240 

27-9 

48 

26-35 

32-28 

0-327 

0-400 

1-560 

61-8 

112 

68-12 

65-08 

0-829 

1-016 

1-245 

28-4 

49 

26-83 

32-86 

0-334 

0-409 

1-565 

52-1 

113 

53-46 

66-49 

0-837 

1-025 

,    1-250 

28-8 

50 

27-29 

83-43 

0-341 

0-418 

1-670 

52-4 

114 

53-80 

66-90 

0-846 

1-035 

1-255 

29-3 

51 

27-76 

84-00 

0-848 

0-426 

1-576 

52-7 

115 

54-13 

66-30 

0-853 

1-044 

1-260 

29-7 

52 

28-22 

34-57 

0-356 

6-435 

1-580 

530 

116 

64-46 

66-71 

0-861 

1-054 

1-265 

30-2 

53 

28-69 

35-14 

0-363 

0-444 

1-586 

63-3 

117 

54-80 

67-13 

0-869 

1-064 

1-270 

30-6 

54 

29-15 

35-71 

0-370 

0-454 

1-690 

53-6 

118 

66-18 

67-59 

0-877 

1-075 

,    1-275 

31-1 

56 

29-62 

36-29 

0-377 

0-462 

1-595 

53-9 

119 

55-55 

68-05 

0-886 

1-085 

1-280 

31-5 

56 

80-10 

36-87 

0-385 

0-472 

1-600 

54-1 

120 

65-93 

68-51 

0-895 

1-096 

1-285 

32-0 

67 

30-57 

87-45 

0-898 

0-481 

1-605 

54-4 

121 

66-30 

68-97 

0-904 

1-107 

1290 

32-4 

58 

31-04 

88-03 

0-400 

0-490 

1-610 

54-7 

122 

56-68 

69-43 

0-913 

1-118 

1-295 

32-8 

59 

31-52 

38-61 

0-408 

0-500 

1-615 

56-0 

123 

57-05 

69-89 

0-921 

1-128 

1-300 

33-3 

60 

31-99 

89-19 

0-416 

0-510 

1-620 

55-2 

124 

57-40 

70-82 

0-930 

1-139 

1-305 

33-7 

61 

32-46 

39-77 

0-424 

0-519 

1-625 

55-6 

125 

57-76 

70-74 

0-938 

1-150 

,  1-310 

34-2 

62 

32-94 

40-35 

0-432 

0-529 

1-630 

55-8 

126 

58-09 

71-16 

0-947 

1-160 

1-315 

34-6 

63 

33-41 

40-93 

0-439 

0-538 

1-685 

56-0 

127 

58-43 

71-57 

0-955 

1-170 

1-320 

35-0 

64 

33-88 

41-50 

0-447 

0-548 

1-640 

56-3 

128 

58-77 

71-99 

0-964r 

1-181 

1-325 

35-4 

65 

34-35 

42-08 

0-455 

0-557 

1-645 

66-6 

129 

59-10 

72-40 

0-972 

1-192 

1-330 

35-8 

66 

34-80 

42-66 

0-462 

0-667 

1-650 

56-9 

130 

69-45 

72-82 

0-981 

1-202 

1-335 

36-2 

67 

35-27 

43-20 

0-471 

0-577 

1-656 

57-1 

181 

69-78 

73-23 

0-989 

1-212 

1-340 

36-6 

68 

35-71 

43-74 

0-479 

0-686 

1-660 

57-4 

182 

60-11 

73-64 

0-998 

1-222 

1-345 

370 

69 

36-14 

44-28 

0-486 

0-696 

1-665 

57-6 

183 

60-46 

74-07 

1-007 

1-233 

1-350 

37-4 

70 

36-58 

44-82 

0-494 

0-605 

1-670 

57-9 

134 

60-82 

74-51 

1-016 

1-244 

1-355 

37-8 

71 

87-02 

45-37 

0-502 

0-614 

1-675 

68-2 

135 

61-20 

74-97 

1-025 

1-266 

1-360 

38-2 

73 

37-43 

45-88 

0-609 

0-624 

1-680 

68-4 

136 

61-67 

76-42 

1-034 

1-267 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 


623; 


..a.f 

ll 

100  porta  by 
weight 
contain 

1  litre  oontEiIns 

Idlos. 

in  vacuo 

P.O. 

SO. 

P.O. 

H,SO. 

SO. 

H.SO. 

1-685 

58-7 

137 

61-93 

75-86 

1043 

1-278 

1-690 

58-9 

138 

62-29 

76-30 

1-053 

1-289 

1-695 

59-2 

139 

62-64 

76-73 

1-062 

1-801 

1-700 

59-5 

140 

63-00 

77-17 

1-071 

1-312 

1-705 

59-7 

141 

63-35 

77-60 

1-080 

1-323 

1-710 

60-0 

142 

63-70 

78-04 

1-089 

1-334 

1-715 

60-2 

143 

64-07 

78-48 

1-099 

1-346 

1-720 

60-4 

144 

64-43 

78-92 

1-108 

1-857 

1-725 

60-6 

145 

64-78 

79-36 

1-118 

1-369 

1-730 

60-9 

146 

65-14 

79-80 

1-127 

1-881 

1-735 

61-1 

147 

65-50 

80-24 

1-136 

1-392 

1-740 

61-4 

148 

65-86 

80-68 

1-146 

l-40'4 

1-745 

61-6 

149 

66-22 

81-12 

1-156 

1-416 

1-750 

61-8 

150 

66-58 

81-56 

1-165 

1-427 

1-755 

621 

151 

66-94 

82-00 

1-175 

1-489 

1-760 

62-3 

152 

67-30 

82-44 

1-185 

1-451 

1-765 

62-5 

153 

67-65 

82-88 

1-194 

1-463 

1-770 

62-8 

154 

68-02 

88-32 

1-204 

1-475 

1-775 

630 

155 

68-49 

83-90 

1-216 

1-489. 

1-780 

63-a 

156 

68-98 

84-50 

1-228 

1-504 

1-785 

63-5 

157 

69-47 

85-10 

1-240 

1-519 

1-790 

63-7 

158 

69-96 

85-70 

1-252 

1-534 

1-795 

64-0 

159 

70-45 

86-80 

1-265 

1-549 

1-800 

64-2 

160 

70-94 

86-90 

1-277 

1-564 

1-805 

64-4 

161 

71-50 

87-60 

1-291 

1-581 

1-810 

64-6 

162 

72-08 

88-30 

1-305 

1-598 

1-815 

64-8 

168 

72-69 

89-05 

1-319 

1-621 

1-820 

65-0 

164 

78-51 

90-05 

1-338 

1-639 

1-821 

73-63 

90-20 

1-341 

1-643 

1-822 

65-1 

_^ 

73-80 

90-40 

1-345 

1-647 

1-823 





73-98 

90-60 

1-348 

1-651 

1-824 

65-2 



74-12 

90-80 

1-352 

1-656 

1-825 

165 

74-29 

91-00 

1-356 

1-661 

1-826 

65-3 



74-4« 

91-25 

1-860 

1-666 

1-827 





74-69 

91-50 

1-364 

1-671 

1-828 

65-4 



74-86 

91-70 

1-368 

1-676 

1-829 





75-03 

91-90 

1-372 

1-681 

1-880 



166 

75-19 

92-10 

1-876 

1-685 

1-831 

ess 

75-35 

92-30 

1-380 

1-690 

1-832 





75-53 

92-52 

1-384 

1-695 

1-833 

65-6 



75-72 

92-75 

1-388 

1-700 

1-834 





75-96 

93-05 

1-393 

1-706 

1-835 

65-7 

167 

76-27 

93-43 

1-400 

1-713 

1-836 

76-57 

93-80 

1-406 

1-722 

1-837 





76-90 

94-20 

1-412 

1-730 

1-838 

65-8 



77-23 

94-60 

1-419 

1-739 

1-839 





77-55 

95-00 

1-426 

1-748 

1-840 

65-9 

168 

78-04 

95-60 

1-436 

1-759 

1-8405 



78-33 

95-95 

1-441 

1-765 

1-8415 





79-19 

97-00 

1-458 

1-786 

1-8410 





79-76 

97-70 

1-469 

1-799 

1-8415 

.^ 



80-16 

98-20 

1-476 

1-808 

1-8400 

_ 



80-57 

98-70 

1-483 

1-816 

1-84O0 





80-96 

99-20 

1-490 

1-825 

1-8395 

__^ 



81-lE 

99-45 

1-494 

1-830 

1-8390 

__ 

_^ 

81-3S 

99-70 

1-497 

1-834 

1-8385 

— 

— 

81-5S 

99-95 

1-500 

1-888 

For  the  properties  of  fuming  HjSOi  v.  Pxeo- 

BCIPHUBIO  AOID,  p.  625. 

For-a  test  for  small  quantities  of  free  HjSO, 
e.  Carey  Lea  (Am.  S.  [3]  45,  478;  abstract  in 
C.  J.  64  (ii.),  666). 

-1.  Cono.  HjSO^  is  decomposed 


by  heat ;  at  o.  440°  the  products  are  SO,  and 
HjO,  and  by  passing  through  a  red-hot  tube  SOj, 
0,  and  HjO  are  formed  (Deville  a.  Troost,  G.  R. 
66,  891;  Wanklyn  a.  Eobinson,  Pr.  ,12,  507; 
Eedwood,  Ph.  [2]  5,  601 ;  Deville  a.  Debray, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  61,  125).— 2.  Decomposed  by  the; 
electric  current ;  with  cono.  H2SO4  and  a  raised, 
temperature  0  separates  at  the  positive  pole, 
and  E  and  S  at  the  negative ;  at  0°  only  H  and 
0  are  given  off  (Faraday,  T.  1834 ;  Warburg,  P. 
135, 114 ;  Luokovf,  Fr.  1880. 1 ;  Berthelot,  O.  B. 
86,  71 ;  90,  269).  Gladstone  a.  Tribe  (0.  J.  35, 
176  ;  43,  .345)  found  that  a.  little  SOj  was  formed 
when  the  electrolysis  of  98-2  p.o.  H^SO,  was  very 
slow.  According  to  the  concentration  of  the 
HjSOjAq  electrolysed,  the  strength  of  the  current, 
and  the  current  density,  ozone,  HjOj,  and  S2O, 
are  formed,  besides  H  and  O.  For  an  examina- 
tion of  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  ozone  v.  McLeod  (O.  J.  49,  591,  where 
references  are  given  to  earlier  memoirs).  Ac- 
cording to  Bouty  (0.  jR.  108,  398),  acid  of  the 
concentration  HjSOj-kHjO  always  gives  HjOj 
on  electrolysis ;  Hicharz  (.4.  Ch.  [2]  24,  183) 
says  that  the. maximum  production  of  £[20213 
obtained  vnth--  acid  of  the  concentration 
HjS04-l-l-347H20;  with  acid  more  dilute  than 
60  p.o.  HjSO,  very  little  HjOj  is  obtained,  but 
considerable  quantities  of  SjO,  and  ozone  (Bouty, 
l.c. ;  cf.  KuiiloS,  J.  B.  23,  235).  In  connection 
with  the  electrolysis  of  H^SOjAq,  and  the  con^N 
ditions  of  production  of  H  and  O  only,  or  of 
H2O2,  ozone,  and  S^O,  also,  v.  Armstrong 
(O.  /.  Proc.  1898-4.  188  [No.  127]).— 3.  By  -■ 
passing  a  mixture  of  the  vapour  of  H2SO4  mixed 
with  hydrogen  through  a  red-hot  tube,  H^O  is 
obtained  along  with  SOj,  S,  or  HjS,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  H  {v.  Warner,  O.  N.  28,  18). 
Hydrogen  occluded  by  palladium  or  platinvm, 
partially  reduces  98-2  p.o.  HjSO^,  giving  SO, 
(G.  a.  T.,  l.c.  p.  177).— 4.  SO^,  COj,  and  HjO  are 
formed  by  heating  cono.  H2SO4  with  carbon; 
and  SO2  and  Hp  by  heating  with  suVphur. — 

5.  Phosphorus  takes  fire  iu  boiling  HjSOj  with 
separation  of  S ;  red  phosphorus  reacts  with  the 
cone,  acid  when  hot,  forming  SOj  and  HjPO,. — 

6.  Chlorine  reacts  with  cone.  HjSO^  to  form 
C1(S02.0H)  (v.  Chlobosulphonio  acid,  p.  509). — 

7.  Most  metals  interact ;  K  and  Na  give  off  H, 
Zn  and  Fe  and  several  other  metals  also  give 
off  H  with  more  or  less  dilute  K^S04Aq  at 
ordinary  temperatures  ;  on  raising  the  tempera- 
ture SO2  and  HjS  are  generally  evolved  and  S  is 
often  separated.  Some  metals,  such  as  Sb,  Bi, 
Cu,  Hg,  react  only  with  warm  fairly  cono.  HjSOj, 
giving  off  SO2,  and  often  also  HjS.  Au,  Ir,  Ft, 
Eh,  and  W  do  not  interact  with  H^SOj.  Eegard- 
ing  the  conditions  of  the  interaction  of  H2S04Aq 
with  metals — concentration,  temperature,  and 
products— u.  Ditto  (A.  Ch.  [6]  19, 68).  Pattison 
Muir  a.  Adie  [C.  J.  53,  47)  found  that  the  only 
products  of  the  interaction  of  approximately 
pure  zinc  and  dilute  H^SOjAq  (c.  H2S04.12H20 
to  0.  H2SO4.I5H2O)  were  Zn^04Aq  and  H ;  that 
with  cone,  acid  (c.  H2SO4.H2O  to  0.  H2SO4)  SO, 
was  the  chief  gaseous  product,  and  that  EjS  was 
also  produced  at  higher  temperatures ;  and 
that  with  acid  of  intermediate  concentration 
(0.  H2SO4.2H2O)  both  SO2  and  KjS  were  formed 
In  considerable  quantities  at  c.  160°.  For  ex- 
periments on  the  rate  of  action  ol  S^SOjAq  on 
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different  speoimens  of  zino  v.  Divers  fk.Sbimidzn 
(C.  J.  47,  598),  who  have  also  examined  the  pro- 
duction of  NHjOH  hy  the  interaction  of  zino 
vrith  HjSOjAq  and  HNO.,Aq  together  (c/. 
Etdboxylamine,  vol.  ii.  p.  734).  For  qualita- 
tive experiments  on  the  interaction  of  HjSO, 
and  tm,  v.  Fattison  Muir  a.  Eobhs  (C  N.  45, 69, 
where  references  to  other  memoirs  are  given). 
Pnllinger  (0.  J.  59,  815)  found  that  pv/re  zinc 
was  not  acted  on  by  H^SO^Aq  (1  part  cone,  acid  +  3 
parts  water  by  weight)  provided  the  acid  had 
been  boiled  for  a  long  time  before  use  and  the 
surface  of  the  zinc  was  quite  smooth;  if  the 
surface  was  rough  some  of  the  zinc  was  dis- 
solved. P.  also  found  that  oxidisers  increased 
the  rate  of  solution  of  zinc,  and  reducers,  if  not 
containing  S,  almost  stopped  the  solution.  F. 
concluded  that  when  the  surface  of  the  zinc  was 
rough  S2O,  was  probably  formed,  and  then  the 
action  proceeded.  Weeren  {B.  24, 1785)  noticed 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  reaction  between 
pure  zinc  and  H^SO^Aq  (c.  20  parts  water) ;  ho 
supposed  that  a  layer  of  H  was  condensed  on 
the  surface  of  the  metal.  W.  thought  that  with 
impure  zinc  the  E  is  given  oS  from  the  surface 
of  the  more  negative  metal  present,  and  so  the 
surface  of  the  zinc  is  left  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  acid.  W.  found  that  the  evolution  of  H 
proceeded  more  rapidly  in  vaciio,  and  that  it  was 
hastened  by  brushing  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
^The  weight  of  pure  zino  dissolved  in  30  mins. 
was  2-1  mgm.  at  0°,  9-3  mgm.  at  98°,  and  122-1 
mgm.  at  the  b.p.  of  the  acid  used.  W.  obtained 
similar  results  with  Al,  Cd,  Co,  and  Fe.  Sodium 
amalgam  or  sine  amalgam,  with  cone.  H^SO^, 
gives  ofi  H,  then  quantities  of  H^S,  then  SO^  and 
S,  and  finally  only  SO^  (Walz,  O.  N.  23,  245). 
The  interaction  of  H2SO4  and  cc^per  has  been 
fully  examined  by  Pickering  (C.  J.  [2]  18,  112; 
of.  CoppEE,  vol.  ii.  p.  253). — 8.  H2SO4  reacts  with 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen  (not  with  NjO)  to  form 
N02(S02.0H)  («.  NiTBosuiiPHomo  aoid,  p.  601). — 
9.  Phosphoretted  hydrogen  reacts  slowly  with 
HjSO,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  giving  SOj, 
S,  and  HjPO^  (Eose,  P.  24,  139).— 10.  With 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  HjO,  S,  and  SO,  are 
formed. — 11.  Phosphorus  pentoxide  withdraws 
HjO  from  hot  cone.  H^SO^,  producing  P2O5.HJO 
and  SO3  (Barreswil,  C.  R.  25,  30 ;  Evans,  Ph.  8, 
127) ;  p}u)sph<»^s  pentachloride  or  trichloride 
forms  SO3  and  POClj ,  also  SOjCL,  when  PCI5  is  used 
(WilUamson,  P.  M.  [4]  7.  365 ;  Schiff,  A.  202, 
111 ;  cf.  Michaelis,  J.  Z.  6,  233,  292),  and  also 
Cl(SOj.OH)  (Miiller,  B.  6,  277 ;  Geuther,  B.  5, 
925 ;  Thorpe,  0.  J.  37,  358).— 12.  H^SO^  reacts 
with  most  salts  to  form  sulphates,  and  set  free 
the  acid  of  the  salt  if  that  acid  is  more  volatile 
than  H2SO4.  In  several  cases  secondary  reactions 
occur  between  the  acid  set  free  and  the  H^SO, ; 
thus,  with  bromides  and  iodides,  Br  and  I,  and 
SO2  or  HgS,  are  produced.  The  interaction  of 
HgSOjAq  and  EBr  has  been  examined  by  Addy- 
man  (C /.  61, 94),  who  found  that  the  percentage 
of  HBr  decomposed  varied  almost  directly  with 
the  quantity  of  E^SO,  used,  and  that  when  so 
much  H2SO4  was  present  that  the  water  produced 
in  the  reaction  2HBr  +  HjSOi  =  2H2O  +  SO^  +  Br^ 
caused  no  sensible  dilution  of  the  H2SO4,  all  the 
EBr  was  decomposed ;  with  dilute  acid,  c.  30 
p.c.  H2SO4,  using  excess  of  acid,  scarcely  a  trace 
of  HBr  was  decomposed  (c/.  Feit  a.  Eubiersohki, 


J.  Ph.  [5]  24,  159).  Jackson  (C.  J.  43,  339) 
finds  that  the  interaction  of  cone.  E2SO4  and 
EI  varies  according  as  the  acid  is  present  in 
large  excess,  or  in  quantity  just  sufficient  for  the 
EI  used.'  In  the  first  case  all  the  I  of  the  KI  is 
set  free  along  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
SO:;  in  the  second  case  all  the  I  is  liberated 
with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  EjS.  Many 
salts  of  acids  containing  much  oxygen,  e.g. 
dichromates  and  permanganates,  are  decom- 
posed by  hot  cone.  H^SO,  with  evolution  of  0. 
The  reaction  of  H^SOjAq  with  EMnOjAq  has 
been  examined  by  Gooch  a.  Banner  {Am.  S.  [3] 
44,  301),  who  found  that  the  quantity  of  0  given 
ofE  increased  with  (1)  concentration  of  H2S04Aq, 
(2)  time,  (3)  temperature ;  no  0  was  given  off 
after  a  few  hours  with  20  p.c.  acid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  0 
was  produced  after  five  days'  action,  and  c.  the 
same  result  was  obtained  by  heating  to  80°  for 
one  and  a  half  hours  {cf.  Jones,  C.  J.  33,  95). — 
13.  Cone.  H2SO4  reacts  with  many  oxygenated 
organic  compounds,  withdrawing  H^O ;  with 
benzenoid  hydrocarbons  it  forms  sulpho-  acids ; 
many  organic  compounds,  such  as  sugar,  starch, 
&c.,  are  charred  by  warm  H.^S04. — 14.  Pictet 
(C.  22. 115, 708,  814)  has  examined  the  reactions 
of  sulph/wric  acid  at  low  temperatures,  using 
acid  of  89  p.c.  £[,804 ;  no  action  occurred  below 
-125°  with  such  bodies  as  NaOH,  NaCl,  NHj, 
Na^CO,,  Na,  E ;  in  most  cases  action  began 
suddenly  at  temperatures  varying  from  — 120°  to 
—  60°. — 15.  H2SO4  combines  with  water;  the 
hydrates  HJSO4.H2O,  H,S04.2H20,  and 
H2SO4.3H2O  have  been  isolated  as  solids  (v. 
infra). — 16.  Cone.  H^SO,  combines  with  suVpfmr 
trioxide  to  form  H2SO4.SO3  and  other  compounds 
{v.  PykosuiiPhubio  acid). 

For  the  reaotions  of  fuming  H^SO,  v.  Pteo- 
suLPHUBio  ACID  (p.  625).  The  salts  of  H2SO4  are 
described  under  Sulphates  (p.  567).  Bothamides 
of  H2SO4,  viz.  SOj.OH.NHj  and  S0.j(NH2)j,  have 
been  isolated  {v.  Sulphamic  acid,  p.  567,  and 
SuiiPHAMiDE,  p.  567) ;  the  imide  SO2.NH  is  also 
known,  v.  Sulphiuxde,  p.  587  ;  cf.  also  Stilph- 
iMino-AMiDE  NH(S02.NH2)2>  P-  ^^7,  and  Imido- 

SULPHONIO  AOID  NH(S02.0H)j,  p.  600. 

Constitution  of  sulphuric  acid. — The  re- 
actions of  H2SO4  with  CI  and  with  PCI5,  and  the 
reactions  of  the  products  with  water,  also  the 
formation  of  SO2.OH.NH2,  SOjjNH,)^,  and 
SOj.NH,  show  that  HjSO,  contains  two  OH 
groups.  The  fact  that  only  one  compound, 
SOj.OEt.OMe,  can  be  formed  from  H2S04  shows 
that  the  two  OH  groups  in  S02(OH)2  are  related 
to  the  rest  of  the  molecule  in  the  same  way; 
hence  the  formula  for  the  acid  is  to  be  written 

'^<aOH  °"^  °»^<0H  •    Inasmuch  as  SOjCl, 

is  formed  from  S02(OH)2  by  the  reaction  of 
PCI5,  as  certain  hydrocarbons  interact  with 
SO2CI2  to  form  SO2R2  (where  E  =  Me,  Ph,  &o.), 
and  as  these  compounds  SOjB^  are  reduced  to 
SE2,  where  the  radicles  E  are  certainly  in  direct 
union  with  S,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
OH  groups  in  S0,(0H)2  are  in  direct  union  with 

S,  and  hence  the  formula  02S<^qjj  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  S<[[q'q2  for  sulphuric  acid.    It  ip 
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nndeoided  whether  the  group  SOjin  OjS.OH.OH 


has  the  constitution  O.S.O  or  Si 
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Hydrates  ot  sulphueio  acid.  Two  solid 
hydrates  have  been  isolated;  a  liquid  hydrate 
has  probably  also  been  isolated. 

Monohydrate  HjSOj.HjO  {Tetrahydroxy- 
sulphuric  acid  SO(OH)J.  Large,  colourless, 
six-sided  tablets ;  formed  by  mixing  1  part  cono. 
HjSO,  with  rather  less  than  one-fifth  part  water 
(by  weight),  and  surrounding  with  a  freezing 
mixture.  The  crystals  melt  at  7-5°  (Pierre  a. 
Puohot,  A.  Ch.  [5]  2, 164).  The  hydrate  readily 
remains  liquid  considerably  below  its  m.  p.  S.G-. 
5^  =  1-7943  (for  the  liquid)  (MendeUeff,  B.  19, 
880);  1-77806  at  15°,  1-77423  at  20°,"  1-77071  at 
25°  (Parkin,  O.  J.  49, 777 ;  determinations  made 
with  liquid,  and  referred  to  water  at  same  tem- 
peratores).  Thomsen  gives  HJ.  from  liquid 
HjSO,  and  H^O  [H^SO^ff  0]  =  6,379  (Th.  3, 64) ; 
Berthelot  gives  6,120  (O.  B.  78,  716).  Heat  of 
fusion  =  3680  g.  units  (for  116  g.)  HjS04.H20 
(Berthelot,  O.  B.  78,  716).  For  vapour  pres- 
sures from  U3°  to  204°  v.  Tate  (P.  M.  [4]  26. 
602). 

Dihydrate  B.^SOt.iB.fl  {Perhydroxysul- 
phuric  acid  S(OH)g).  Formed  by  adding  -368 
parts  HjO  to  1  part  pure  H^SO,,  by  weight. 
This  hydrate  has  not  been  obtained  as  a  solid ; 
the  S.Gt.  of  the  liquid  at  ^  isgivenbyMendelieff 

(B.  19,  380)  as  1-6655  (cf.  Perkin,  C.  /.  49,777). 

It  is  stated  {v.  MendeUefE,  B.  19,  388)  that 
the  maximum  contraction  when  HjS04  and  HjO 
are  mixed  occurs  when  the  compounds  are  pre- 
sent in  the  ratio  H,S04:2HjO,  but  Pickering  (0.  /. 
67,  84)  says  that  the  maximum  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  composition  of  any  hydrate 
the  existence  of  which  is  indicated  in  other 
ways. 

TetraJiydrate  "E^SOiAB^O.  Obtained  by 
Pickering  (C.  J.  57,  339)  as  a  crystalline  solid, 
melting  at  -25°,  by  cooling  H^SO^Aq  containing 
67-6  p.o.  HjSOj  (H2SOi.2HjO  corresponds  with 
67-66  p.o.  HjSOJ.  The  crystals  are  large  and 
well  defined,  and  resemble  H^SOi-HjO ;  the  com- 
pound may  be  kept  liquid  at  20°  to  25°  below  its 
freezing  point. 

Hydrates  of  sulphuric  acid  im  aqueous  soVu- 
Uon. — ^According  to  MendeUeft  (B.  19,  380 ;  of. 
his  Principles  of  Ohetmstry,  vol.  ii.  p.  234),  an 
examination  of  the  connections  between  the  con- 
centration of  HaSOjAq  and  the  S.G.  indicates 
the  existence  of  hydrates  that  have  not  yet  been 
isolated.  Pickering  (0.  J.  57,  64)  comes  to  the 
same  general  conclusion  from  an  extended  ex- 
amination of  the  connections  between  the  changes 
of  composition  of  HjSOjAq  and  the  changes 
of  S.G.,  heat  capacity,  electrical  conductivity, 
heat  of  solution,  and  expansion  by  heat  of  the 
solution.  Pickering's  reasoning  is  a  special  case 
of  that  explained  in  the  article  SoIiUIIons  (part 
ii.  p.  492) ;  for  the  detailed  argument,  and 
criticisms  of  it,  v.  Pickering,  0.  J.  57,  64; 
Buoker,  P.  M.  [5]  32,  304 ;  33,  204;  P.,  P.  M. 
[5]  33,  132,  463  ;  ef.  MendeUeff,  Z.  P.  0. 1, 275 ; 
end  Crompton,  G.  J.  53, 116. 

PEESULPHUEIO  ACID  -E^fiM-  "^^^ 
acid  is  present  ia  the  solution  obtained  by  elec- 
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trolysmg  HjSO^Aq  of  certain  concentrations  j 
Berthelot  (C.  B.  90,  269  ;  112, 1481)  obtained  a 
quantity  of  the  acid  equal  to  from  88  to  123  g. 
SjO,  per  litre  by  electrolysing  HjSOjAq  contain- 
ing water  and  acid  in  the  ratio  10H2O:H2SO4  (cf. 
Sdlphueio  peboxidb,  p.  616 ;  and  SnLPHmuo  acid, 
Beactions,  No.  2,  p.  623).  According  to  Traube  (B. 
22,  1518,  1528)  a  solution  of  S^Sfia  in  H^SOi 
does  not  oxidise  HjOjO,,  HNO^,  CO,  or  Or2(S04),; 
Eicharz,  however  (B.  21, 1670),  says  that  oxalic 
and  nitrous  acids  are  oxidised.  The  acid  has 
not  been  isolated ;  by  electrolysing  at  tempera- 
tures below  0°,  and  then  adding  BaOAq  or 
EOHAq,  the  Ba  or  K  salt  is  obtained.  The 
formula  HjSjOg  is  given  rather  than  HSO„ 
because  of  the  results  of  Bredig's  measurements 
of  the  conductivities  of  solutions  of  the  K 
salt.  For  salts  of  this  acid  v.  Febsulfhates, 
p.  582. 

PYBOSULPHUEIC  ACID  HjSA  (Di- 
sulphuric  acid).  A  solution  of  this  acid  in 
HjSO,  is  known  as  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  or 
Nordhausen  acid.  This  acid  is  obtained  by 
adding  rather  more  SO,  to  H^SO^  than  the 
proportion  SO^rH^SO^,  cooling,  and  spreading 
out  the  crystals  that  form  over  nearly  cono. 
H2SO4  under  a  beU-jar  till  the  excess  of  SO,  is 
removed  (Schultz-Sellack,  B.  4,  109).  Forms 
large  crystals,  melting  at  85°.  Easily  decom- 
posed by  heat  to  HjSOi  and  SOj.  HjSjO,  is 
dibasic,  forming  salts  MHS^O,  and  MjS^O,  {v. 
PvBosciiPEAiEB,  p.  583).  Fuming  sulphuric  acid 
is  a  solution  of  H2S2O,  in  HsjSOi ;  it  is  prepared 
by  heating  dry  FeSO^  in  fireclay  vessels  and 
collecting  the  oily,  fuming  liquid  that  distils 
over.  The  acid  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  and 
gives  off  SO,  when  warmed.  But  few  of  the 
reactions  described  tor pyrosulphuric  acid,oxtox 
fummg  sulphuric  acid,  can  be  set  down  as 
belonging  to  a  definite  compound,  but  rather  to 
solutions  of  H2S2O,  (and  perhaps  other  com- 
pounds of  HjSO,  and  SO,)  in  H^SOi.  Finely- 
divided  silver  dissolves  easily;  the  solution 
poured  into  water  gives  Ag2S04  and  SOj ; 
mercury  reacts  similarly;  spongy  copper  has  a 
slight  reaction,  giving  OojS  and  CuSO,  (Divers  a. 
Shimidzu,  O.  J.  47,  636).  Distilled  with  phos- 
phorus pentoxide  im  a  sirea/m  of  hydrogen 
chloride,  C1(S02.0H)  is  formed;  the  same  acid  is 
formed  by  heating  with  PClj,  and  also  by  heating 
'  crystaUised  fuming  sulphuric  acid '  with  HCl 
(v.  Chlobosulphonio  acid,  p.  509).  Nitrogen 
dioxide  passed  into  well-cooled  pyrosulphurio 
acid  gives  N02(S02.0H)  (v.  NiteostjiiPhonio 
Aon),  p.  601).  By  saturating  ordinary  cono. 
HjSOjWith  SO,  (Jacquelain,  A.  Ch.  [3]  30,  348), 
or  by  cooling  fuming  HjSO,  to  -10°  (Wacken- 
roder,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  87,  267),  the  compound 
H,SA.2H2S04  (  =  3H2S04.SO,)  is  said  to  be  ob- 
tained in  transparent  crystals.  Schultz-Sellack 
(B.  4,  109)  failed  to  obtain  any  compound  of 
HjSO,  and  SO,,  except  H2S2O,.  Crystals  of  the 
composition  HsSO^SSO,  (  =  ^2840,,)  melting  at 
8°-10°  are  said  by  Weber  (P.  159,  313)  to  be 
formed  by  adding  cooled  cone.  H2SO4,  little  by 
little,  to  SO,.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

SULPHTJEIC    ANHYDSIDE    SO,   v.    Sut- 

FHUB  IBIOXIDE,  p.  615. 

Fersnlphuric  anhydride  3,0,  v.  Sulpeubm 
PBBOSISB)  p.  616. 
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SULPHUEIC-NITROSYL  CHLORIDE, 


SULPmrEIC-NITEOSYL  CHLOEIDE 

BO3.KOCI  V.  NlTBOSULPHONIO  CHLORIDE,  p.  601. 

SULFHUEIG  OXIDE  SO,  v.  Sulphdb  tbi- 
oztcE,  p.  615. 

SULPHUEIC  PEEOXIDE  SA  v.  p.  616. 

SULFHUEOSAUIC  ACID  SO.OH.NH2  «. 
Tbionamio  acid,  p.  695. 

SVLFHUEOnS  ACID  and  HYFOSTTL- 
FHUEOVS  ACID. 

SULPHUBOUS  ACID  H^SOsAq.  The  acid 
has  not  been  isolated ;  a  solution  of  SO^  in  water 
reacts  as  a  weak  dibasic  acid,  forming  salts  of 
the  types  MiHSO,,  U\SOa,  and  M11SO3  {v.  Sul- 
phites, p.  587).  H.F.  [H^S,0',Aq]  =  147,130  ; 
[H''0,S,0'',Aci]  =  78,780  (from  rhombic  S;  Th. 
2,  251). 

The  methods  of  formation  and  preparation 
of  HjSOjAq  are  sufficiently  detailed  under  Sol- 
PHUB  DIOXIDE  (p.  613) ;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  water  to  the  SOj  obtained. 

Properties. — An  aqueous  solution  of  H^SOj 
readily  decomposes,  giving  ofi  SO, ;  on  standing 
for  some  time  in  the  air,  and  more  quickly  by 
warming,  E2S04Aq  is  formed  with  production 
of  much  heat;  [H2S0'Aq,0]  =  63,634  {Th.  2, 
253).  EzSOjAq  is  altered  by  the  action  of  light, 
so  that  after  exposure  to  light  for  some  time  the 
solution  ppts.  AgjS  from  AgNOjAq,  and  reduces 
silver  haloid  compounds,  forming  some  Ag^S ; 
the  solution  after  exposure  to  light  behaves  like 
a  dilute  solution  of  a  polythionic  acid  (Stas, 
Chem.  Proport.  64).  Low  (L'Institut,  1873.  67) 
says  that  dilute  H^SOjAq  is  changed  to  H^SO^Aq 
and  S  by  long  exposure  to  light. 

Beactions. — 1.  Seated  in  a  closed  tube  to 
170°-180°,  H^SOjAq  and  S  are  formed,  and  after 
a  time  also  E^S  (Geitner,  A.  129,  350).— 2.  De- 
composed by  an  electric  current,  giving  E^SO^Aq 
at  the  positive  pole  and  S  at  the  negative ;  with 
a  weak  current  H^SgO^Aq  is  probably  formed  at 
first  at  the  negative  pole  (Gru^oult,  C.  B.  85, 
225). — 3.  Phosphorus  p&ntachloride  produces 
SOOl,  and  POCI3  (Eremers,  A.  70,  297 ;  Schiff, 
A.  102,  111).— -4.  Sulphurous  chloride  with 
EjSOjAq  produces  polythionic  acids  (v.  Debus, 
C.  J.  53,  345). — S.  Vapour  obtained  by  heating 
EjSOjAq  reacts  with  chlorine,  when  passed  over 
red-hot  Pt,  to  form  01(S0j.0H)  {v.  Chloeo- 
suLPHONio  ACID,  p.  599).— 6.  N0j(S0j.0H)  {v. 
NlTBOSULPHONIO  AOiD,  p.  601)  is  formed  by  the 
interaction  of  moist  SO,,  i.e,  H^SOgAq,  with 
tvitric  oxide  or  nitrogen  dioxide. — 7.  HjSOjAq 
is  oxidised  to  EjSO^Aq  by  oxygen,  the  halo- 
gens, and  many  other  oxidisers. — 8.  Heated  with 
pho^horus  in  a  closed  tube  to  200°,  H^S  is  pro- 
duced (Oppenheim,  Bl.  [2]  1, 163).— 9.  Eeduced 
by  zmc  and  dilute  suiphAiHc  acid  to  H^S  (v. 
Beinsch,  D.  P.  3.  163,  286 ;  181,  332) ;  with 
zinc  alone,  H^SOgAq  is  partly  reduced,  probably 
giving  H2S204Aq  («.  Htposulphubous  acid,  p. 
627). — 10.  Many  metals  which  evolve  H  from 
ELjSOjAq  or  HClAq  react  with  BLjSOsAq  to  form 
sulphites  and  sulphides,  with  evolution  of  little 
or  no  H  («.  Federofl,  Chem.  Zeitung,  5, 15).  For 
a  fairly  full  qualitative  examination  of  the  inter- 
action of  Al,  Cd,  Mg,  Ni,  and  Zu  with  H^SOgAq, 
V.  Schweitzer  (0.  N.  23,  293).— 11.  Many  of  the 
oxyacids  of  the  halogens  are  reduced  to  hydracids 
by  HjSOjAq.  — 12.  Phosphorous  acid  gives 
EgPOfAq  and  E^S ;  then  S,  and  thionio  acids 
(Wohjer,  A.  39, 252 ;  Maquenne,  Chem.  Zeitung. 


1890  [1]  511).— 13.  Phosphoretted  hydrogen  pro* 
duces  HaPO^Aq,  and  S  (Oavazzi,  O.  16,  169). 
14.  Sydrogen  sulphide  passed  into  H2S03Aq 
forms  a  solution  containing  E2SO4,  H^SjO,, 
H2S4O5,  H^SjOj,  probably  HjSjOa,  S  in  suspen- 
sion, and  a  colloidal  form  of  S  in  solution ;  if 
the  passage  of  HjS  is  continued  until  reaction 
ceases  the  final  products  are  S  and  H2O  (Debus, 
C.  J.  68,  282 ;  cf.  Thionio  acids,  p.  698).— 15. 
Many  metallic  salts  are  reduced,  in  aqueous 
solutions,  by  EjSO^Aq ;  salts  of  Ag  and  Eg  to 
the  metals,  ferric  to  ferrous  salts,  &o.  According 
to  Divers  a.  Shimidzu  (C  J.  49,  575),  the  reduc- 
tion does  not  consist  in  the  withdrawal  of  0  by 
E^SOjAq  and  the  oxidation  of  that  acid  thereby 
to  EjSOjAq.  The  first  step  is  looked  on  by  D. 
a.  S.  as  probably  the  formation  of  a  sulphite  of 
the  metal  of  the  salt,  and  this  is  followed  by 
either  the  decomposition  of  this  sulphite  by 
water  to  metal  and  HjSOjAq,  or  the  reaction  of 
the  sulphite  with  some  of  the  original,  un- 
changed, salt  to  form  metal  and  a  persulphite  (or 
-io  sulphite)  of  the  metal. — 16.  With  potassium 
thiosulphate  EjSOjAq  forms  K  tri-  tetra-  and 
penta-thionates,  and  S  (Debus,  C.  J.  53,  343). — 
17.  EjSOjAq  dissolves  many  freshly  ppd.  me- 
tallic sulphides,  e.g.  MnS,  FeS,  ZnS,  fomting 
thiosulphates  (Schonbein,  P.  104,  300 ;  Heldt, 
J.  pr.  83,  20). — 18.  Alkali  nitrites  give  salts  of 
nitrilosulphonio  acid  N(S0j.0H)3  {q.  v.,  p.  601), 
and  also  salts  of  oxy-imidosulphonio  acid 
N(OE)(S02.0E)2  (2.  v.,  p.  602).  Using  a  dilute, 
ice-cold  solution  of  E^SO,  (  =  5p.c.  SO,),  and 
adding  40  g.  KNOj  in  1,000  c.c.  water  to  3  Utres 
of  this  E^SOaAq,  Basohig  {A.  241,  234)  obtained 
NHj(S02.0K)  (cf.  SuLPHAJMO  AoiD,  p.  567).  Under 
certain  conditions  of  concentration  and  tem- 
perature NO  and  NjO,  also  NE,  and  sometimes 
NE2OE,  are  produced.  With  nitrous  acid  the 
final  products  are  NE3,  NO,  N^O,  and  H^SO^Aq ; 
according  to  Baschig  (2.c.),  NE2(S02.0E)  is 
always  formed,  and  the  gaseous  products  are  to 
be  looked  on  as  resulting  from  secondary  reac- 
tions between  nitrous  acid  and  NE2(S02.0H)  or 
other  nitrogenised  sulphonic  acids  formed  in  the 
primary  reaction  between  the  nitrous  and  sul- 
phurous acids.  With  silver  and  mercurous 
nitrites  Divers  a.  Eaga  (C.  J.  51,  659)  found 
that  sulphites  were  produced,  along  with  some 
NO  and  EjSO,,  and  more  or  less  NE^OE. — 
19.  For  the  reaction  of'  E^SOgAq  with  potassium 
plaHnochhride  v,  Platino-sulphonaibs,  this  vol., 
p.  285. 

Neither  the  amide  SO(NE2)2  {v.  the  heading 
THioNAmrDB),  nor  the  imide  SO.NH,  of  E^SOj 
has  been  isolated;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  acid  SO.OE.NBj  or  SOa.NEj.H  is  known  v. 
Teionamio  acid. 

Constitution  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  fact 
that  many  haloid  derivatives  of  hydrocarbons 
interact  vrith  NaHSO,  to  form  sulphonic  acids — 
e.g.  EtI  +  NaESO,  =  EtSOjH  +  Nal— makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  Na  in  NaES03  is  in  direct  union 
with  the  S,  because  the  S  in  sulphonic  acids  is 
almost  certainly  in  direct  union  with  the  hydro- 
carbon radicle ;  hence  it  is  likely  that  one  E 
atom  in  EjSOj  is  directly  combined  with  the  S 
atom,  and  hence  the  formula  for  E2SO,  is  pro- 
bably E.SO2.OE.  This  view  of  the  constitution 
of  E2SO,  is  insisted  on,  and  illustrated,  by  Divers 
(C.  J,  47,  205). 
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Bydrates  of  mlphwous  acid.  Colourless, 
ice-like  crystals  are  obtained  by  passing  SO^  into 
water  surrounded  by  ioe,  by  cooling  saturated 
SOjAq,  or  by  passing  moist  SOj  through  a  tube 
kept  at_  a  low  temperature.  After  filtering 
quickly  in  a  covered  filter,  and  pressing  between 
filter  paper  at  8°,  the  crystals  have  the  com- 
position HjSOj.aHjO ;  Dopping  {Petersburg Acad. 
Butt.,  7,  100)  found  a;  =  10,  Pierre  (A.  Ch.  [3] 
23,  416)  found  a;  =  8,  Schonfeld  {A.  95,  22) 
found  a  =  14,  Eoozeboom  (iJ.  T.  0.  8,  29,  69,  75, 
84 ;  4,  65)  found  a;  =  6,  and  this  was  confirmed 
by  Geuther  (A.  224, 218).  Eoozeboom  (I.e.)  gives 
S.G.  of  the  crystals  as  1-21  (referred  fo  water  at 
4°) ;  Geuther  (Z.c.)  gives  1-147  as  the  S.G.  after 
melting  at  14°,  and  14°  as  the  m.p.  with  separa- 
tion of  some  liquid  SO^  under  the  layer  of  SO^q. 
E.  (I.e.)  gives  the  following  dissociation-pressures, 
which  are  independent  of  the  quantity  of  the 
hydrate :  303  mm.  at  0°,  754  mm.  at  7-05°, 
1177  mm.  at  10°,  1773  mm.  at  12-1°.  According 
to  E.  the  critical  temperature  of  decomposition 
is  7-1°  in  an  open  vessel  and  12-1°  in  a  closed 

HTPOSTIEiPHUEOUS  ACID  H^S^O^Aq. 
This  acid  has  not  been  isolated.  An  aqueous 
solution  is  probably  formed  by  decomposing  the 
Na  salt  by  dilute  KjSO^Aq  or  BL,OAM.  and 
also  perhaps  by  digesting  HjSOjAq  with  zinc 
clippings  tiU  the  liquid  is  brownish  red;  but 
neither  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid,  nor  any 
of  its  salts,  has  been  obtained  free  from  impuri- 
ties. For  prepar^ion  of  the  sodium  salt,  and 
for  references,  v.  HyposxhiPhites  (p.  592). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

SULPHUEOUS  ANSYDEIDE  v.  Sulphub 
CioxisE,  p.  613. 

STTLFHUEOVS  OXIDE  v.  Suwhue  dioxide, 
p.  613. 

SULPHTJEYLAMIDE  ».  Sulphamidb,  p. 
667. 

SULPHTJETL  BEOMIDE  v.  Sulphub   ozx- 

BS0MIDE3,  p.  617. 

Pyrosnlphuryl  bromide  v.  Sulphub  oxy- 
BBOMIDES,  p.  617. 

SULFHUEYL  CHLOEIBE  v.  Sulphub  oxz- 

CHLOEIDES,  p.  618. 

Nitrosulphuryl  chloride  v.  Nitbosulphonio 

CHLOBIDE,  p.  601. 

Fyrosnlphnryl    chloride    v.    Sulphub   oxz- 

CHLOBIDES,  p.  618. 

SULPHUBYL  HYSEOXTLCHLOBIDE  v. 
Chlobosulfhonio  acid,  p.  599. 

SVLFHUETL  HYDEOXYLFLVOSISE  «. 
Fluosulphonic  acid,  p.  600. 

STJLPHUETIIIIIDE  v.  Sulfhimidb,  p. 
687. 

STTLFHTTEYL  IHIOO-AMIBE  v.  Sulphimido- 
AuiDE,  p.  587. 

STTLFHYDEATES  v.  Hydbobulphides,  vol.  ii. 
p.  733. 

ST7LPHYDEIC  ACIE  v.  Eydboqen  sul- 
SHiDB,  vol.  ii".  p.  725, 

SULPHTJVIinjEIC    ACID     C^H^N^SOj,   i.e. 

cEcicoi)  V'  (Strende,  A.  261,  26).  Formed 
from  di-bromo-pyruvic  acid  and  a  cone,  solution 
of  thio-urea  (Nenoki  a.  Sieber,  eT.jpr.  [2]  25,  74). 
Crystals  (containing  2aq),  si.  sol.  cold  water, 
Beduoes  Fehling's  solution  in  the  cold.  FeClj 
give?  4  deep  violet  Qolomr,— gaits:   MgAV— 


NH<^ 


ZnA'j!  minute  needles.— HA'HCl.—HA'HBr.— 
HA'HNOa  aq :  needles,  si,  sol.  water. 

SUIPHYDEO-ACETIC  ACID  v.  Thioqly- 
collio  acid. 

SULPHYDEO-ACETONE  OH3.CO.CH2.SH. 

Ethyl  derivative  BtS.GHjAc.  (171°). 
Formed  from  ohloro-acetone  and  NaSBt  (Auten- 
rieth,  B.  24, 165).  Yields  a  phenyl  hydrazide  [57°].' 

Phenyl  derivative  PhS.OH^Ac.  [36°]. 
(266°).  Formed  from  OHa.CO.OHjOl  and  NaSPh 
in  alcohol  in  the  cold.  Crystals.  Yields  a 
phenyl-hydrazide  [87°]  (A.,  c/.  DeUsle,  A.  260, 
250).    Combines  with  KHSO3  and  NaHSO.. 

STIIPHYDEO-ACETOPHENONE.  Phenyl 
derivative  C„H,2S0,  i.e. 
C,H5.S.CHj.00.C^j.  [53°].  Formed  from 
w-bromo-aoetophenone  and  NaOPh  (Delisle,  B. 
22,  809).  Needles  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol.  ether 
and  acetone. 

SUIPHYDBO-AOETYL-PEOPIOEICETHEE, 
Phenyl  derivative  OiaHioSOj,  i.e. 
0„H,.S.0H,.C0.0H,.0H2.C02Bt.      (197°    at    16 
mm.).     Formed    from   bromo-aoetyl-propionio 
ether  and  NaSPh  (Delisle,  B.  22, 309). 

SULPHYDEO-ALLYL-QUINAZOLINE.    Dt- 

hydride     CleH,<^g^;^g*^>^«,  [91°].    Formed 

from  a-oxy-tolyl-allyl-thio-urea  and  HClAq  at 
100°  (Soderbaum  a.  Widman,  B.  22,  1670). 
Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  benzene. 

Reference,  —  Oxy-sulphydeo-allyl-quinazo- 

LIME, 

DISUIPHYDEO-DI-ALLYL-TRIAZOLE 
CS  N  G  H 

Os'n'o'h^*  ^°^^^^  fro"'  aUyl-thio-nrea 
and  HNOj  (Hector,  J.  pr.  [2]  44,  505).  OU.— 
B'jHjPtCla :  crystalline  pp. 

o-STTLPHYOEO-BEEZOIC  ACID 
OjH4(SH).C02H,  Thio-salicyUc  acid.  Formed 
by  reducing  o-sulpho-benzoic  chloride  with  zinc- 
dust  and  HjSOi  (Delisle,  B.  22,  2206).  Amor- 
phous powder,  si.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
Not  volatile  with  steam. — AgA'. 

Thio-amide  CjH^^SHJ.CS.NECj.  Formed  by 
heating  o-oxy-benzamide  with  P2S5  (Spilker,  B. 
22,  2771),    Miuute  dark-red  crystals. 

Phenyl  derivative  CsH5S.OjH4.CO2H. 
[166°].  Formed  from  o-diazobenzoic  acid, 
phenyl  meroaptan,  and  NaOHAq  at  50°  (Graebe 
a.  Sohultess,  A.  263,  4).  Plates  (from  alcohol) 
or  needles  (from  HOAc) ;  si.  sol.  water.— NH^A'. 
— KA' :  needles,  v.  sol,  water.— EtA'.     [151°]. 

TO-Sulphydro-benzoic  acid  CjH,(SH).C02H, 
[147°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  tin  and  HClAq 
on  gjH4(S02Cl).C001  (Frerichs,  B.  7,  793). 
Colourless  plates,  m.  sol.  water. — ^BaA'j  25aq. — 
HgA'j.— PbO,H4S02  3aq.— Cu(OH)A'.— AgA', 

a-SULFHYDEO-BUTYEIC  ACID 
0HEt(SH).CO2H.  Formed  from  a-bromo-butyric 
acid  and  alcoholic  KSH  (DuvUlier,  Bl.  [2]  30, 
507).    Sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Snlphydro-isobutyric  acid  HS.OMe2.CO2H. 
Formed  from  o-bromo-isobutyrio  ether  by  suc- 
cessive treatment  with  alcoholic  K^S  and  alco- 
holic KOH  (Lovta,  J.  pr.  [2]  33,  109).    OU. 

o-SULPHYDEO-CINNAMIC  ACID 
C„H5.CH:0(SH).C0jH.  [119°].  Formed,  to- 
getherwith  sulphocyanio  acid,  by  heating  benzyl- 
idene-rhodanic  acid  CsH5:0H:C(SH).CO.S.CN 
with  baryta-water  (Ginsburg  a.  Bondzynski,  B, 
19, 123  J  M,  8,  350),  Yellowish  crystals.  V.  sgL 
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alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  OSj,  nearly  ineol. 
water.  By  treatment  with  iodine  in  alcoholic 
solution  it  is  oxidised  to  di-sulphido-di-cinnamic 
acid  Si,(02HPh.C0jH)2. 

Beferenee. — NiTBo-stjLPHyDEO-ciNNAMio  acid. 

;8-STJLPHYDR0-CE0T0NIC  ACID.  Ethyl 
derivative  CH3.C(SEt):CH.C02H.  [113°]. 
Formed  from  ;8-ohloro-orotonic  acid  [94'5°],  mer- 
captan,  and  Na  (Autenrieth,  A.  254,  235  ;  B.  20, 
3189).  Crystals,  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  ether  and 
alcohol.  Gives  a  dark-green  colour  on  warming 
with  isatin  and  HjSOj.  Yields  OH3.C(SBt):CH2 
(110°)  on  heating  above  its  melting-point. — 
BaA'j  aq. — AgA':  silky  needles,  not  decomposed 
by  hot  water.  AojO  forms  the  compound 
OH3.C(SBt):OH.CO.OAo,  a  brownish  oil. 

Isomeride  of  the  ethyl  derivative 
CH3.C(SEt):CH.C02H.  [92°].  S.  (alcohol)  20. 
Formed  in  like  manner  from  the  isomeric  iS- 
chloro-crotonio  acid  (A.).  Crystals,  nearly  insol. 
water.  Forms  a  dark-green  liquid  on  warming 
with  isatin  and  H2SO4.  When  heated  alone  it 
yields  the  same  ethyl-sulphydro-propylene  (110°) 
as  its  isomeride. — BaA'jaq:  thin  plates  (fromAq). 

Phenyl  derivative  v.  Vhenjl-sxjiszidhq- 

CKOTONIC  ACID. 

STTLPHYDBO-ETHYL  ALCOHOL 
HO.O-jHj.SH.  Formed  from  glycoHc  ohlorhydrin 
and  alcoholic  ESH  (Carius,  A.  124,  258).  Oil, 
V.  e.  sol.  alcohol.  Oxidised  by  HNO3  to  isethionio 
acid. — Hg(C2H50S)2.  Needles  (from  warm  alco- 
hol). 

SULPHYDEO  -  ETHYL  -  QTJINAZOIINE. 

Dihydride  0A<^h;0S **  ^^^^°^-  ^o™ed 
by  warming  w-tolyl-ethyl-thio-urea  with  HOI 
(Soderbaum  a.  Widman,  B.  22,  2936).  Needles. 
— B'HAuCl,.    [118°].— B'jEjPtCl,.    [208°]. 

STJLPHYDEO  -  METHANE  DISTTLPHOITIC 
ACID  HS.CH(S03H)2.  Formed  by  boiUng  the  tri- 
Bulphonio  acid  with  HO  Ac  (Albrecht,  A.  161, 
134).  Gives  a  blue  colour  with  Fe0l3.—K2A"|aq. 
— Pba(CHS30j)2  8aq.    Small  needles, 

Sniphydro-methane  trisulphouic  acid 
HS.0(S0sH)3.    Formed  by  boiling  CS^  or  CSCl, 
with  KjSOjAq.— E3A"'2aq:    triclinio  crystals. 
S.  2  at  12°.    Gives  a  blue  colour  with  FeCls.— 
(NH4)3A"'  aq.    Thin  plates. 

SlILFHYDEO-METHEITYL-AMIDO-CEESOL 

[4  I]  0,H,Me<^>O.SH.    [217°].    Formed  by 

heating  benzene-azo-p-cresol  with  CSj  at  200° 
(Jacobsen  a.  Sehenke,  B.  22,  3235).    Needles. 
SULFHYDEO  ■  HETHENYL  ■  AMIDO  .  (a)  . 

NAPHTHOL   CoHj^^^CSH.     [above    220°]. 

Formed  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
S2(C,„H(,.NH2[1:2])2  with  CSj  (Jaoobson,  B.  21, 
2624).  Needles.  Oxidised  by  EjFeCyj  to  a  crys- 
talline disulphide. 

Snlphydro  -metheuyl  -  amido  -  (,S)  -  naphthol. 
[249°].  Formed  by  heating  benzene-azo-(j3)- 
naphthol  with  OS^  at  250°  (Jaoobson,  B.  21, 414). 
Needles,  si.  sol.  benzene.  HClAq  at  170°  yields 
amido-(;8)-naphthol.     An  alcoholic  solution  of 

iodine  forms  crystalline  (OioHj^q^OJjSj. 

SULPHYDEO  -  METHENYL  -  a  -  AMIDO- 

SAPHTHYL    MEECAPTAN    0,<,H8<^|^C.SH. 

1  above  240''].    Formed  by  heating  a-naphthyl 


thiocarbimide  with  S  at  225°,  and  got  also  by 
the  action  of  CSj  on  di-amido-di-naphthyl  di. 
sulphide  (Jaoobson,  B.  21,  2625  ;  24,  1406). 
Minute   rosettes,    sol.    alcohol.      Oxidised,  by 

KsFeOy,  to  (C„H„<|>C)2S2.-B'Hg01,.  [210°]. 

Snlphydro  -  methenyl  -  amido  ■  (0)  -  naphthyl 
mereaptan  [232°].  Formed  by  heating  {$)- 
naphthyl  thiocarbimide  with  S.  .  Minute  needles. 
Yields  a  methyl  ether  [74°],  crystallising  io 
needles. 

STJLPHYDEO   .  HETHENYL  -  o  -  AMIDO. 

PHENOL  03H4<;q^0.SH.        Thioocwiamido  • 

phenol.  [196°].  Formed  by  boiling  an  alooholie 
solution  of  o-amido-phenol  for  several  days  with 
CS2  in  a  current  of  H  as  long  as  H^S  is  given  off 
(Dunner,  B.  9,  4G5).  Formed  also  by  heating 
oxy-phenyl-thio-urea,  and  by  heating  o-oxy- 
phenyl-aUyl-thio-urea  with  HCl  at  130°  (Von 
Chelmicki,  J.pr.  [2]  42,  442 ;  B.  20, 177).  Ob- 
tained  also  by  adding  dilute  alcohol  to  a  mixture 
of  potassium  xanthogenate  and  amido-phenol 
hydrochloride  (Kalckhofi,  B,  16, 1825).  Needles 
(from  water),  si.  sol.  cold  water.  Sol.  NHjAq, 
orystalUsing  therefrom  unaltered. 

Beaciions. — 1.  Converted  in  o-amido-phenol 
by  HClAq  at  170°,  and  by  NHjAq  at  200°.— 

2,  A02O  yields  C^H^^^^CSAc  [120°].— 8.  BzCl 

forms  benzenyl  -  amido  -  phenol  and 
C,H4(NHBz).0Bz.— 4.  An  alcoholic  solution 
of  iodine,  added  to  its  solution  in  NaOHAq, 

forms  (OeH4<[Q^C)2S2  [110°],  which  is  re- 
converted byiiot  dilute  NaOHAq  into  snlphydro- 
methenyl-amido-phenol.  —  5.  Boiling  methyl- 
aniline   forms    a  base  ( ?  CsH4<^Q^C.NI'hMe) 

which  yields  B'^HaPtOlj. 

Salt .— AgO,HjNSO.    Amorphous. 
Ethyl  ether  BtO^H^NSO.  (c.267°).  SoHd, 
melting  below  85° ;  volatile  with  steam. 
SULPHYDEO-METHENYL-AMIDO-PHENYL- 

MEECAPTAN  CsH4<|^a.SH.      [179°]    (H.); 

[174°]  (J.  a.  F.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  digesting  o-amido-phenol 
with  CS2  (Hofmann,  B.  20, 1789).— 2.  By  heat- 
ing CjH5.N2.CsHj  with  CS2  at  265°  (Jaoobson  a. 
Frankenbaoher,  B.  24,  1403).— 8.  By  heating 
phenyl  thiocarbimide  with  sulphur. 

Properties. — Needles  or  plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  Forms  B'HgClj.  Oxidised  by  E^CrjO, 

to    (0,H4<^|^C)jS8,    which    yields   B'Kfirfi, 

[180°].       Mel    yields    CjH,<;|^C.SMe  [52°], 

which  forms  B'jHjPtClj,  crystallising  in  plates. 
STJLPHYDEO  ■  METHENYL  -  BENZENYL  - 

THIO-AMIDOXIM  G^B.^.O-^^'^C.SS.  [162°]. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  OS2  on  an  alkaline 
alcoholic  solution  of  benzenyl-amidoxim  (Crayen, 
B.  24,  388).  Needles,  nearly  insol.  water  and 
cold  alcohol.  Cone.  HClAq  at  150°  decomposes 
it  into  benzoic  acid,  COj,  NH„  HjS,  and  S. 

NaOEt  and  EtI  yield  OjHj.C<^j(^>CEt    [49°1 
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ttrlule  benzyl  otiloiide  forms,  in  liie  manner, 

OA.C<^^^^O.CH,P]i  [79°]. 

STTLPHTOKO  -  METHENYL  .  p  .  TOLYL  . 
METHENYL-THIO-AMIDOXIII    C^jNjS^    i.e. 

C.H^Me.C<^^^^C.SH.    [166°].     Formed  from 

CS2  and  tolyl-methenyl-amidoxim  (Crayen,  B. 
24, 391).  Crystals  {from  alcohol  acidulated  with 
HOAo),  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  ether.  Forms  salts 
with  bases.  ^-Tolyl-methenyl-amidine  forms  the 
salt  C^4Me.C(NHj):NHHA'  [172°].    Boiling  EtI 

and  NaOEt  yield  OsHjMe.O<^^^^^C.SEt   [37°]. 

STTLPHYDEO    -  METHYL  -  GLYOXAIINE 

C,H,SN,  i.e.  g^-^^^O.SH.  [142°].   (0.  280°). 

Formed  by  boiling  CH(0Bt)2.CH2.NHj  with 
methyl  thiocarbimide,  alcohol,  and  dilute  (30 
P.O.)  HjSO,  (Wohl  a.  Marokwald,  B.  22,  1354). 
Plates,  V.  sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol. — B'jPtClj. — 
B'AuCla.— C^HsAgSNj.— B'Mel.  [148°].  Needles. 

Methyl      derivative    ^^^^^C.SMe. 

Methylimidazolyl  methyl  sulphide.  (225°  un- 
oor.).  Formed  by  treatment  with  Mel  and 
alkalis.  Ijiquid,  miscible  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Boiling  dilute  HNO3  forms 
05H,(N0j)SNj  [85°],  which  yields  B'jHjPtOlj 
[197°].  CsHjSNjMel.  [173°].  Needles,  v.  sol.  Aq. 
Reference.  —  OxY-STiLPHyDEO-Di-METHyi.-QLY- 

OXALINE. 

SULPHYDEO-DI-METHYL-PYEIDINE 

^^<CHicMe>^^-  [210°-215°].  Formed  by 
heating  oxy-di-methyl-pyridine  with  F^Sj  at 
about  160°  (Guthzeit  a.  Epstein,  B.  20,  2113). 
Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol. 

SULFHYDBO  •  METHYL  -  QUINAZOLINE. 

Dihydride     CA<|°^»;^^^  [139°]. 

Formed  by  warming  a>-ozy-tolyl-methyl-thio- 
urea  with  ECLAq  (Soderbaum  a.  Widman,  B.  22, 
2935).  Needles.— B'jHJPtCls.  [195°].— B'HAuCl,. 
[153°].    Minute  needles. 

SVLFHYDBO-METHYL-QTTINOLINE 

0,oH,NS  i.e.  CA<^n=o1h-  t^^^"]'  ^o™ed 
i>y  heating  {Py.  3,l)-oxy-methyl-quinoline  with 
P2S5  (Boos,  B.  21,  625).  Small  brown  needles 
(from  alcohol).  Tastes  bitter.  Insol.  cold  water. 
Does  not  react  with  hydroxylamine  and  phenyl- 
hydrazine.  H2O2  forms  C^oHjeNjSj  [167°]  crys- 
taUising  from  benzene  in  plates.  EtI  and  alco- 
hol at  100°  form  0<^4<°N=olEf  ^^^°^  " 
oily  and  yields  B'HI  [240°]  and  B'jHjPtOl,  laq 
crystallising  in  reddish  prisms. 
SuIphydro-methyl-ci.uinoliiie 

'£(SH)jgH^_    [187°].      Got   by   heating 


{Py.  l,3)-oxy-methyl-quinoline  with  P^Sj  at  150° 
(Boos,  B.  21, 629).  Yellow  prisms  (from  water). 
Btl  and  NaOBt  yield  C,„HsEtNS  [56°].— B'HCl. 
[205°-210T  (Conrad  a.  Limpaoh,  B.  21, 1972). 
SULPHYDBO-METHYL-THIAZOLE.       Di- 

hydride  g]^^-|>C.SH.  [82°].  Formed  from 

P-bromo-propyl-amine  hydrobromide,  NaOHAq, 
and  CSj  (Hirsch,  B.  23,  968).  White  needles, 
T.   sol.   hot   water.      Yields   0jH3MeNS(SMe) 


(217°),  CsH3MeNS(SEt)  (229°),  and  the  propyl 
ether  C3H3MeNS(SCsH,)  (247°). 

.l'-STILPHYDEO-(o)  -NAPHTHYI  -  METHYL  - 

BIAZOLE    0<;^g^^Q  2 .      [86°].     Formed 

from  acetyl  (o)-naphthyl-hydrazine  and  CSClj  in 
CHClj  (Preund,  B.  24,  4184).  Yellow  needles, 
V.  e.  sol.  alcohol.  The  isomeride  from  (i3)- 
naphthyl-hydrazine  melts  at  109°. 

SULPHYDE0.PENTHIAZ01E.Di7ii/irii« 

CH,<^^^;^^O.SH.  [132°].  Foimedbyshaking 

7-bromo-ethylaminehydrobromidewithNaOHAq 
and  CS2  in  the  cold  (Gabriel  a.  Lauer,  B.  23, 
92).  Crystals,  v.  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol, 
insol.  acids,  sol.  NaOHAq.  Bromine-water  at 
100°  produces  CHj(NHj).CHj.CH2.S0sH. 

^  -  STTLPHYDEO  -  PHENYL  -  AMIDO  -  (o)  - 
NAPHTHYL-THIOBIAZOLE      CijHuNaSj     i.e. 

^<Cs!'^^h!)>-  P5^°J-  I'oimed  by  mixing 
NHPh.'cS.NH:.NHC,„H,  with  CSClj  in  benzene 
(Preund,  B.  24,  4192).  Colourless  crystals,  v. 
sol.  acetone,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

^  -  SULPHYDEO  -  PHENYL. METHYL  -BI- 

AZOLE  0<^Q^g.^^'^.  [72°].    Formed  from  di- 

ohloro-phenyl-methyl-biazole  dihydride  and 
alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide  (Freund  a.  Kuh, 
B.  23,  2837).  Formed  also  from  NHAc.NHPh 
and  CSCI2  (Freund  a.  Goldschmidt,  B.  21, 2456). 
Prisms  (from  alcohol).  Yields  phenyl  thio- 
carbimide on  distilling  with  F^Sj. 

SULPHYDEO-FHENYL-&LYOXALINE 

O^sNjS  i.e.  n'^'(sh)>^^^-  I^^^^"]-  ^o™«d 
by  boiUng  NHPh.CS.NH.CHi,.CH(OEt)s  with 
dilute  HjSO,  (Wohl  a.  Marckwald,  B.  22,  569, 
1353).  •  Needles  (from  hot  water),  v.  sol. 
NaOHAq,  insol.  NHjAq.- Salts:  C^HjAgNoS.— 
B'jHjPtClj:  deep-red  crystals.— B'Mel.    [152°]. 

Methyl  derivative  ■i!=G(SMe)^^^^' 
[54°].  Formed  by  treatment  with  alcoholic 
NaOH  and  Mel.  White  needles  (from  alcohol), 
insol.  water.— B'0sH3N30,.—B'HN03.  Needles, 
V.  e.  sol.  water.— B'Mel.  [177°].  Crystalline 
rosettes  (from  water).  Oxidised  by  dilute  HNO3 
to  a  nitro-  compound  [116°]. 

<fi .  STTLPHYDEO  -  PHENYL  -  DI  ■  METHYL'- 
FYEIDINE  DICAEBOXYLIO  ETHEB 

CKcM:;oicS3tl>NI'^-    t245°].   Formed  by 

heating  CS<™^;gjgOg>0     with"   aniline 

and  EOAc  (Guthzeit  a.  Epstein,  B.  20,  2112). 
Sulphur-yeUow  crystals  (from  alcohol). 

ij-  -  SULPHYDEO  -  PHENYL  -  NAPHTHYL  - 

BIAZOLE  0<gf  j;|°"^'. 


Formed 


[164°]. 

from   NHBz.NHC,„H,    and    CSClj   in    CHCI3 

(Preund,  B.  24,  4186).    Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

STTLPHYDEO  -  PHENYL  •  QTTINAZOLINE. 

Dihydride  OaH,<^g';^|^  [197°].    Formed 

by  warming  ai-oxy-tolyl-phenyl-thio-urea  with 
cone.  HClAq  (Soderbaum  a.  Widman,  B.  22, 
1671).  Needles.  —  B'^HjPtCl,.  [219°].  — 
B'HAuCl,.    [197°].    Needles. 

Beferenee. — Oxx  -  bulphtcdbo  -  phenyl  -  qum- 

AZOLISE. 


DI-StLPHtDHO-Dl-tfiENYL-THlO-UEEA. 


DI-STJIPHtDRO-DI-PHENYl-THIO-TIBEA. 

Di-methyl  derivative  CS(NH.C5H4.SMe)2, 
[162°].  Formed  by  boiling  [1:2]  NH^.CjH^.SMa 
with  CSj  and  solid  KOH  (Hofmann,  B.  20, 
1794).  Prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Forms,  when 
heated,  SCN.O5H1.SMe  (0.  270°). 

/S-SULFHYSBO-FBOPIOXIC  ACID 
CHj(SH).CH;j.C02H.  Formed  JErom  /S-iodopro- 
pionio  acid  and  ESH.  Got  also  by  reducing  sulph- 
ido-dipropionio  acid  (Lovto,  J.  pr.  [2]  29,  376). 
Liquid,  miscible  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Easily  oxidised  by  air.  CuSO,  gives  a  pale- 
violet  pp.,  but  if  not  in  excess  it  forms  a  yellow 
pp.  of  OHj(SOu).CH2.C02H  while  SiCjHi.COjH)^ 
remains  dissolved. — Hg(S.02H4.C02H)2.  Scales. 
-Bi(S.0,H,.C0,H)3. 

Isomeride. — Thiolaotio  acid. 

SULPHYDRO  -  PROPYL  -  PHTHALIMIDE 
C,H402:N.0H2.CH2.CH,SH.  [48°].  Formed  by 
heating  7-bromo-propyl-phthalimide  with 
KSHAq  at  100°  (Gabriel  a.  Lauer,  B.  23,  88). 
Needles  (from  hot  ligroin).  Fuming  HCliq  at 
180°  forms  phthalio  acid  and  7-amido-propyl 
mercaptan. 

{Py.  8)-SULPHYDRO-(»JIirOLINB 

0«H,<;^^;^^g,      [174°].    Formed  by  heating 

(Py.  3)-oxy-quinoline  with  PjSj  at  140°  (Boos,  B. 
21,  620).  Yellow  plates  (from  dilute  alcohol), 
insol.  cold  water,  sol.  acids  and  alkalis.  Oxidised 
by  HjOj  to  CisHijNjSj  [137°].  EtI  and  alcohol 
at  100°  form  OsH,(SEt)NHI  [154°],  which  yields 
(CgHe(SEt)N)2H2PtOl8aq,  meltmg,  when  an- 
hydrous,  at  190°. 

STJIPHYDRO  .  THIAZOLE.       Dihydride 

^^■|>C.SH.     [107°].    Formed  from  bromo- 

ethyl-amihe,  NaOH,  CS,,  and  alcohol  -(Gabriel, 
B.  22,  1152).  Needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  hot 
water.  Sol.  alkalis.  Bromine-water  yields 
taurine.     Alcohol,  KOH  and  Mel  form   oUy 

C2H4<;[^^0.SMe  (217°),  insol.  alkalis  but  sol. 

acids. 

Reference. — Oxt-sulphtdeo-ihuzoIiB. 

STTLPHYDRO-AOETONE.  The  compound 
CH3.0(SEt)2.CH2SEt  (170°)  is  formed  bypassing 
gaseous  HOI  into  OHa-OCCHaSEt  mixed  with 
mercaptan  (Autenrieth,  B.  24, 167). 

w-SUIPHYDRO-o-TOLTJIC  acid.  Methyl 
derivative  OHj(SMe).0jH4.CO2H.  [138°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  cone.  HClAq  at  100° 
on  the  nitrile  0Hj(SMe).C„H4CN  (278°),  which 
is  got  by  dissolving  thio-phthalimidine  in  alco- 
holic KOH  and  adding  Mel  (Day  a.  Gabriel,  B. 
23,  2484).    Light  oil. 

STTLPHYDRO-ISOVALERIC  ACID 
CHPr(SH).OOjH.     Formed  from  o-bromo-iso- 
valeric  acid  and  alcoholic  KSH  (Duvillier,  Bl, 
[2]  30,  607), 

SUPER.  Use  of  this  prefix  appUed  to  inor- 
ganic compounds.  The  prefix  super  is  sometimes 
employed  to  denote  the  presence  in  compounds 
of  relatively  more  of  the  characteristic  negative 
element,  or  elements,  than  is  found  in  the  normal 
compounds  of  the  same  form.  The  prefix  per 
is,  however,  much  oftener  used  than  super.  It 
has  been  proposed  by  Mendel^eff  to  designate 
the  oxides  that  belong  to  the  same  type  as  HjOj 


superoxides,  to  distinguish  them  from  otlidl 
peroxides  (v.  Oxides,  vol.  iii.  p.  660). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

STJPERBIIT.  A  poisonous  substance  con- 
tained in  the  root  of  Oloriosa  superba  (Warden, 
Ph.  [3]  11,  495). 

SYCOCERYL  ALCOHOL  C^'E^fi-  [11*°]. 
Occurs  as  acetyl  derivative  in  the  resin  of  Ficus 
rubiginosa  (De  la  Eue  a.  Miiller,  O.  /.  5,  62 ; 
Eennie  a.  Goyder,  G.  J.  61,  916).  Thin  eryrials 
(from  alcohol),  insol.  water  and  alkalis.  BzCl 
yields  a  crystalline  benzoyl  derivative. 

Acetyl  derivative  GatK^eOi.  [121°].  Flat 
six-sided  tablets,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform. 

SYLVAWE  C^Kfi.  (63°).  S.G.  -887.  Got 
by  distilling  pine-wood  (Atterberg,  B.  13,  879). 
Liquid,  readily  reslnified.  Oxidised  by  KMnO, 
to  acetic  acid.  Not  attacked  by  Na,  alkalis,  or 
Aofi.  HOI  passed  into  its  ethereal  solution 
forms  a  small  quantity  of  Gj^'S^fi,  a  liquid  boil- 
ing at  240°. 

SYLVANE-ACETIC   ACID    v.   Meietl-fub- 

FUBYL-ACETIO  ACID. 

SYLVANE-CARBOXY-ACETIC      ACID      v. 

METHYii-CABBOXT-i'UKE'tiByii-ACETia  ACID  and  Mb- 

THKONIO  AOID.  .  * 

SYLVESTRENE  v.  Teepeneb. 

SYLVIC  ACID  0  =  787  p.c.  H  =  9-7  p.c. 
[0.162°].  [o]d=-53°.  This  acid  is  obtained 
from  colophony  by  repeated  crystallisation  from 
dilute  alcohol,  and  is  perhaps  identical  with 
abietio  acid  (Liebermann,  B.  17, 1884  ;  Haller, 
B.  18,  2166).  By  heating  with  HI  and  P  it  is 
converted  into  a  terpene  0,|,H,5.  Sylvic  acid 
appears  also  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
gaseous  HOI  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  dextro- 
pimario  acid  (Yesterberg,  B.  19, 2173).  A  sylvio 
acid  OjoHjjOj  is  described  by  Maly  {Site.  W.  44, 
121)  as  formed  by  adding  dUute  H2SO4  or  gaseous 
HOI  to  a  solution  of  abiotic  acid.  Duvernoy 
{A.  148,  147)  obtained  a  sylvio  acid  [129°]  by 
distilUng  pimario  acid  in  vaciw. 

Isosylvio  anhydride.  G^HsjOj.'  (250°  at 
30  mm.).  Ob  =  -I-  63°.  Got  by  distilling  rosin 
in  vacuo  (Bischoff,  B.  23,  1921).  Colourless, 
brittle,  microcrystalliue  substance,  insol.  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Isosylvio  acid  [62°]  is 
ppd.  on  adding  dilute  HOAc  to  its  solution  in 
potash. 

SYLVINOLIC  ACID  Cj^Hs^O,?  [130°].  Formed, 
together  with  sylvic  acid,  by  saturating  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  abietic  acid  with  HOI  (Maly, 
Sits.  W.  [2]  44,  121).  Amorphous  powder, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. — CaA". — AgjA" :  pul- 
verulent pp.,  insol.  NHjAq. 

SYMBOLS.  Symbols  are  employed  to  ex- 
press the  composition,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  interactions,  of  coinpounds;  v.  Equations, 
CHEMICAL  (vol.  ii.  p.  483),  FoBMiiiiM  (vol.  ii. 
p.  572),  Isomerism  (vol.  iu.  p.  79),  and  cf.  Op- 
tical METHODS  (this  vol.  p.  253).    M.  M.  P.  M. 

SYHAHTHREKE  C„H,„.  Phosme.  Occurs 
in  crude  anthracene  (Zeidler,  A.  191,  298 ;  cf. 
Barbier,  A.  Ch.  [5]  7,  526).  Yellowish-whita 
plates.  Yields  a  di-bromo-  derivative  0,4H(|Br, 
[175°],  crystallising  in  minute  yellow  needles, 
sol.  edoohol  (difference  from  di-bromo-anthra- 
oene).  Di-bromo-synanthrene  is  oxidised  by 
CrOj  and  HOAo  to  a  quinona  (?)  [240°-250°]. 

SY^rANIHSIir  «.  Ihdum. 


TANACEtOPHORONE. 


eai 


STlfTHESIS.  The  boiiding  up  of  compounds 
from  their  elements,  or  from  groups  of  elements. 

SYNTONIN  V.  Pboieids. 

SYBINGIN  0,^0,.  [191°].  Dimethoxy- 
eoniferm.  Oooura  in  the  bark  of  the  lilao 
(Syringa  vulgwns)  and  of  the  privet  (Ligmtrwm 
vulgare)  (Bernays,  J.  pr.  25,  121 ;  Ki:omayer, 
Ar.  Ph.  [2]  108,  7;  109,  18,  216;  113,  19; 
Korner,  G.  IS,  215).  White  needles  (containing 
aq),  V.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  slightly  bitter,  is 
laavorotatory,  and  does  not  ppt.  metaUio  salts. 
Cone.  HNO3  gives  a  blood-red  solution.  Cone. 
HClAq  forms  a  colourless  solution,  turning  blue, 
and  finally  giving  a  blue  pp.  Cone.  HjSO,  gives 
a  yeUowish-green  colour,  changing  to  violet- 
brown  and,  on  pouring  into  water,  giving  a 
bright-blue  solution,  which  soon  deposits  an 
azure  powder.  Does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solu- 
tion. Decomposed  by  emulsin  into  glucose  and 
syringenin.  KMnO,  yields  glucosyringio  acid. 
CrOj  forms  glucosyringio  aldehyde. 

Syringenin  0„H„0,  i.e.  [5:3:4:1]  ? 
G.H2(OMe)j(OH).03H,.OH.     Formed  as    above. 
'Besembles  coniferyl  alcohol. 


Glncosyringic  acid  d'S^Ou.  [208°]. 
Formed  as  above.  Needles  or  prisms  (contain- 
ing 2aq),  si.  sol.  cold  water.  Decomposed  by 
dilute  HjSO^  into  syringic  acid  and  glucose. 

Syringio  acid  OjH2(OH)(OMe)2.0O2H.  Di- 
methyl  derivatwe  of  gallic  add.  [202°].  De- 
composes at  280°  into  COj  and  the  di-methyl 
derivative  of  pyrogaUol. — BaA'^Saq:  four-sided 
tables.— MeA'aq.    [83-5°].    Crystals,  sol.  Aq. 

Methyl  derivative  OjH2(OMe)3.C02H. 
[168°].  Needles.  Yields  C„H3(OMe)3  when  dis- 
tilled with  Ume.  Identical  with  the  tri-methyl 
derivative  of  gallic  acid. —MeA'.  [82-5°].  Needles. 

eiycosyringio  aldehyde  Cj^U^^Og.  [162°]. 
Colourless,  silky  needles.  Decomposed  by  emul- 
sin or  dilute  H^SO,  into  glucose  and  syringio 
aldehyde.  Yields  a  phenyl-hydrazide  [156°] 
and  a  crystalline  oxim. 

Syringic  aldehyde  CgHuOi 
i.e.    C3Hj(OH)(OMe)2.CHO.      [111-5°].      Small 
needles,  smeUing  like  vanillin.     Turns  brown 
in  air.    Beacts  with  phenyl-hydrazine,  and  com- 
bines with  NaHSOj. 
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TAIGITIC  ACID  v.  Lapaohic  acid. 

TALOUTrCIG  ACID 
Wd  =  +  29-4°  at  20°.  Formed' from' talonic  acid 
and  HNO,  (S.G.  1-15)  (Fischer,  B.  24,  8625). 
Minute  plates,  v.  e.  sol.  cold  water  find  warm 
alcohol ;  v.  si.  sol.  ether.  Converted  by  HCl  and 
HBr  at  150°  into  dehydromucio  acid.  Yields  a 
phenyl-hydrazide  [185°-190°].  Pyridine  at  150° 
forms  mucio  acid. — CaA" :  orystaUine  powder. 

TAIGITIC  ACID  0^,  A-  Formed  by  heat- 
ing galactonio  acid  with  pyridine  -  at  150° 
(Fischer,  B.  24,  3622).  Purified  by  means  of  its 
brucine  salt.  Syrup,  very  soluble  hot  alcohol. 
LsBvorotatory.  Yields  a  phenyl-hydrazide 
C.H„03(NjH,Ph)  [c.  155°].— CdA'jaq.  Needles 
(from  alcohol),  v.  e.  sol.  water. — Brucine  salt. 
[130°-133°].    Crystals,  v.  sol.  water. 

TAMPICIN  03,H5,0„.  [130°].  A  neutral 
substance  resembling  convolvulin,  occurring  in 
Tampica  Jalap  (Spirgatis,  N.  B.  P.  19,  452). 
Besin,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Converted  by 
hot  baryta-water  into  amorphous  tampicic  acid 
Cj4H8„0„.  Boiling  dilute  acids  resolve  tampicin 
into  glucose  (3  mols.)  and  tampicolic  acid 
CijHjjOj,  which  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol 
in  minute  needles  and  forms  NaA'  and  EtA', 
both  being  crystalline. 

TANACETIN  CjiHijOj.  A  bitter  substance 
obtained  from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
tansy  {Tanaeetum  vulgare)  (Leroy,  J.  Chim. 
Med.  21,  357 ;  Leppig,  J.  1882,  1175).  Amor- 
phous, sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

TANACETOGENIC  ACID  CjHuOj.  (114°  at 
15  mm.).  Formed  by  the  action  of  Br  and 
(4  p.o.)  NaOHAq  on  tanacetone  (Semmler,  B. 
25,  3346).    Oil,  solidified  below  0°.— AgA'. 

TANACETONE  C,„H„0.  (84-5°  at  13  mm.). 
Ooonrs  in  oil  of  absinthe,  thnja,  and  sage,  con- 


stituting the  chief  part  of  absinthol,  salviol,  and 
(;3)-thujol  (Semmler,  B.  25,  3343,  3350).  Got 
from  ethereal  oil  of  Tanaeetum  vulgare  by  shak- 
ing with  NaHSOj,  decomposing  the  crystalline 
prbduct  with  Na^GO,,  and  distilling  with  steam. 
Oil,  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Does  not  reduce 
ammoniaoal  AgN03.  Dextrorotatory;  o  =  38|° 
in  a  20  cm.  tube.    S.G.  22  -913.    /«„  =  1-450. 

Beactiom. — 1.  Br  and  KOHAq  yield  bromo- 
form,  hence  it  probably  contains  CO.CH,. — 
2.  Beduced  in  alcoholic  solution  by  Na  to 
tanacetyl  alcohol  0,„H,jO,  (93°  at  13  mm.), 
S.G.  22  -925,  /iD=  1-4635.  This  body  does  not 
combine  with  Br.  With  PCI5  it  yields  tanacetyl 
chloride  (72°  at  10  mm.).— 3.  Oxidised  by  ZMnO, 
to  Tanacetketocarboxylic  acid  CigHigO,. 
Needles  [78°]  (from  Ugroin)  or  plates  [74-5°] 
(from  water).  Yields  AgA'.  Hydroxylamine 
yields  C,„H,302(N0H)  [103]  when  prepared  from 
the  needles  and  [169°]  when  got  from  the  plates. 
The  ketonic  acid  is  oxidised  by  Br  and  NaOH  to 
tanacetogen  dicarboxylic  acid  CgH^D, 
[142°].  Plates  (from  water).  This  acid  yields 
AgjA"  while  AojO  yields  the  anhydride  O9H,  ,0, 
[55°],  which  gives  isopropyl  succinic  acid  [114°] 
when  fused  with  potash. 

OxJm  C,„H,3:N0H.  [52°].  (136°  at  20  mm.). 
Beduced  in  alcoholic  solution  by  Na  to  tan- 
aoetylamine  C,||H„NH2  (80-5  at  14  mm.), 
S.G.  22  -874,  fij,  1-462,  which  yields  B'HCl,  which 
when  heated  gives  tanacetene  0,gH,,  (63°  at 
14  mm.),  S.G.  22  -841,  Ho  1-476.  Tanacetone 
oxim  may  be  converted  by  warming  with  alcohol 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  the  cymidine 
03H3(C3H,)(NHj)Me  [1:3:4],  whence  nitrous  acid 
forms  carvacrol. 

TANACETOPHORONE  CjH.jO.  (90°  at  18 
mm.).  S.G.  ^  -938.  /tn  1-482.  Got  by  distilling 
taaaoetogen  dicarboxylic  acid  with  soda-lime 
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(Semmler,  B.  25,  3350).  An  oil,  smelling  like 
eamphor-phorone.  Beaots  with  hydroxyl-amine. 

TANGHIHIN        OajH^OsZaq.  [182°]. 

[o]d=— 67°.  Obtained  from  the  kernels  of 
Tanghimia  venenifera  of  Madagascar  (Arnaud, 
C.  B.  108,  1255;  109,  701).  Crystals  (from  al- 
cohol), v.  si.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  ether.  Cardiac 
poison.  Besinifled  by  dilute  acids.  Baryta- 
water  at  180°  forms  C„H„0|„. 

TANNIN.  TANNIC  ACIDS.  Under  the 
above  names  are  included  a  large  series  of  com- 
pounds, occurring  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of 
different  constitutions,  many  of  which  have  been 
very  imperfectly  studied.  Their  chief  character- 
istics are  their  astringent  taste  and  property  of 
giving  a  dark-blue  or  green  colouration  with  iron 
salts  and  a  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  gela- 
tin. They  all  reduce  solutions  of  the  noble 
metals,  and  absorb  oxygen  in  presence  of  alkalis. 
They  are  all  aromatic  derivatives,  and  yield  on 
fusion  with  potash  either  pyrogaUol  or  pyro- 
catechin.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  syn- 
thetically prepared  from  these  phenols  and  their 
derivatives,  but  in  many  cases  the  tannin 
appears  to  exist  in  the  plant  as  a  glucoside  and 
attempts  at  a  synthetical  production  have  proved 
futile.  Schiff  (B.  15,  2590)  prepared  some  of 
the  tannins  synthetically,  and  concluded  that 
they  were  anhydro-  compounds  of  gallic  andpro- 
tocatechuio  acids  respectively.  Btti  {A.  186, 
332)  and  others  have  also,  for  example,  syn- 
thetically prepared  catechutannic  acid  by  heat- 
ing pyrocateohin  with  water  or  alkalis.  Gallo- 
tannio  acid  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  glucos- 
ide, but  subsequent  investigation  showed  that 
the  amount  of  sugar  present  was  variable,  and 
Schiff  (A.  170,  43)  finally  proved  that,  although 
existing  in  the  plant  as  a  very  unstable  glucoside, 
when  it  was  isolated  it  had  the  constitution  of 
an  anhydro-  acid  formed  by  the  removal  of  one 
molecule  of  water  from  two  molecules  of  a  tri- 
oxy-benzoic  acid.  He  considered  that  in  gallo- 
tannic  acid  the  anhydride  was  formed  thus : — 
CsH,{OH)3CO.O.C,^2(OH)jCOOH,  whilst  C.  Etti, 
who  has  similarly  investigated  the  tannins  of 
the  formulsB  C„H,80j  and  C^iiB^fig  has  proved 
that  they  also  are  not  glucosides,  and  regards 
them  as  derivatives  of  a  ketonic  acid  of  the 
formula  CjHj(OH)3.CO.OeH(OH)3COOH.  It 
would  appear,  then,  possible  to  define  the  tannic 
acids  as  mono-carboxyl  acids  formed  by  con- 
densation from  two  molecules  of  poly-oxy-ben- 
zoic  acids  and  which  exist  as  unstable  glucosides 
in  plants.  The  ease  with  which  gaUotannio 
acid  is  hydrolysed  renders  it  probable  that  the 
difference  in  constitution  between  Schiff 's  and 
Etti's  formulas  does  actually  exist,  and  renders 
it  possible  to  subdivide  the  tannins  into  these 
two  groups  so  soon  as  the  different  tannins  have 
been  re-examined  from  this  point  of  view.  The 
ketonic  character  of  the  tannins  was  established 
by  Btti  through  noting  that  they  reacted  with 
phenyl -hydrazine  and  hydroxylamine. 

The  origin  of  tannin  in  plants  has  given 
rise  to  much  debate.  .According  to  Waage  [Ph. 
1890 ;  Phar.  Centr.  1891,  247)  its  formation  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  conversion  of  glucose  into 
starch.  The  plant  removes  one  molecule  HjO 
from  glucose  for  reserve  purposes,  and  if  under 
favourable  circumstances  three  molSoules  H^O 
can  be  removed,  a  body  having  the  composition 


of  a  triketohexamethylene  woulcl  be  produced 

CttjCO'OHjCOCHjOO.  This  constitution  corre- 
sponds to  the  secondary  form  of  phloroglucin. 
It  is  probable  that  the  phloroglucin  combines 
with  the  CO,  in  the  nascent  state  produced  by 
the  respiration  of  the  plant,  and  is  thus  con- 
verted into  a  carboxylic  acid  (gallic  acid) ;  two 
molecules  of  this  acid  by  the  removal  of  another 
molecule  of  water  would  then  form  tannin.  Light' 
and  chlorophyll  are  necessary  for  the  production 
of  tannin. 

Westermaier  (B.  B.  1887,  127-143)  showed 
that  with  experiments  made  with  Quercus  pedun- 
culata  the  tannin  migrates  downwards  through 
the  bark  and  the  pith.  Starch  is  always  present, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  starch  only  migrates 
in  the  form  of  tannin.  The  leaves  of  Bumeas 
patenUa  and  Bheum  rhaponticum  give  both  the 
starch  and  the  tannin  reactions.  Schultze 
[A.  a.  14,  525-526  ;  B.  C.  18,  137),  by  micro- 
chemical  observations,  also  supports  the  view  of 
Sachs  and  Heberland  that  the  leaves  of  ever- 
greens contain  tannin  as  a  winter  reserve  ma- 
terial. Tannin  and  starch  only  rarely  occur 
simultaneously  in  the  same  cells.  When  the 
cells  are  rich  in  starch  they  contain  a  smaller 
amount  of  tannin,  and  vice  versd. 

In  the  case  of  leaves  containing  fatty  oils  and 
tannin,  the  cells  which  contain  the  oil  are  free 
from  tannin,  and  cells  containing  no  oil  are 
free  from  starch.'  Kraus  (B.  O.  830-334)  also 
notes  that  the  formation  of  tannin  in  leaves 
depends  on  the  presence  of  Ught  and  CO,,  but 
believes  that  it  acts  more  as  a  protecting  agent 
either  to  prevent  the  plant  from  being  eaten  or 
rotting  than  as  a  reserve  material.  He  points 
out  that  as  fallen  leaves  contain  as  much  tannin 
as  they  did  during  their  best  time  of  growth, 
the  leaf  tannin  is  of  no  value  to  the  plant. 
Heckel  a.  Schlagdenhauffen  (Ph.  July  1892)  note 
that  the  protectingleaf  buds  of  certain  species  of 
gardenia  contain  a  resinous  substance  which  on 
analysis  gives  figures  resembling  cinchotannio 
acid.  Both  the  gardenias  and  the  cinchonas 
belong  to  the  same  order  of  plants  [af.  Cross  a. 
Bevan,0.  J.  41, 106 ;  Gardiner, Ph.  [3]  14,  588 ; 
Braemer,Zres  Tarmci'Cdes,  Toulouse,  1890 ;  Biisgen, 
0.  C.  1890,  397). 

Olassification. — No  satisfactory  classification 
of  these  bodies  exists.  Wagner  (Fr.  5, 1)  divides 
them  into  pathological  and  physiological  tannins. 
The  former  are  oMefiy  glucosides,  and  precipitate 
gelatin,  yield  gaUio  acid  when  hydrolysed  with 
dense  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  heated  alone 
form  pyrogaUoI.  The  physiological  tannins,  on 
the  other  hand,  form  leather,  and  on  distillation 
yield  pyrocateohin.  The  old  classification  into 
iron-blueing  and  iron-greening  tannins  is  found 
now  to  be  untenable,  as  the  presence  of  acids 
and  salts  modifies  the  colour  which  the  tannins 
produce  with  FeOlj,  and  the  purity  of  many  of  • 
the  tannins  examined  by  the  earlier  investi- 
gators cannot  be  guaranteed. 

Reactions. — The  oxidation  of  gallic  and 
tannin  acids  by  nitric  acid  of  moderate  dilution 
yields  oxalic  acid  and  two  acids,  probably  tri- 
oxy-glutario  and  trioxy-butyric.  The  acetyl  o- 
quercitannic  acid  yields  the  same  acids  on  oxida- 
tion (BSttinger,  A.  257,  248-252).  Metallic  Na 
does  not  reduce  gallic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol. 
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llOl  tannic  add  similarly  treated  undergoes 
simple  hydrolysis,  the  yield  of  gallio  acid 
amounting  to  60  p.o.  of  the  weight  of  tannin. 
No  reduction  products  could  be  prepared  (Bot- 
tinger,  A.  258,  252-260).  Ammonia  and  zino- 
dust  at  60°  convert  both  acids  into  benzoic 
acid.  Dilute  HjSOj  and  Zn  also  form  benzoic 
from  gallic  acid  (Guignet,  O.  B.  113,  200-201). 

The  action  of  heat.  Most  tannins  begin  to 
blacken  at  120°,  and  at  160°  decomposition  into 
metagallic  acid,  and  either  pyrogaUol  or  pyrocate- 
ohin,  takes  place.  Those  which  yield  pyrogallol 
usually  also  form  a  'bloom '  on  leather,  and  give 
a  blue  colour  with  FeCl,.  This  class  includes 
galls,  sumac,  chestnut,  and  oak  bark.  The  pyro- 
cateohin-yielding  tannins  do  not  form  a  '  bloom ' 
on  leather,  give  green  compounds  with  FeCla,  and 
include  hemlock,  catechu,  rhatany,  and  man- 
grove (Trimble,  The  Tanmms,  1892). 

The  products  of  the  action  of  heat  on  the 
tannins  are  best  obtained  by  allowing  the  heat- 
ing to  take  place  on  the  material  suspended  in 
glycerin  (1  g.  in  5  c.c.  glycerin).  After  heatiag 
to  200°  for  30  minutes,  dilute  with  water,  and 
extract  with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract  contains 
either  pyrogaUol  or  pyrocatechin.  The  tannin 
must  be  freed  from  gallio  acid  and  catechin 
before  subjecting  it  to  this  test  by  previous  ether 
extraction  of  the  aqueous  solution. 

The  action  of  dilute  acids.  2  p.c.  absolute 
HCl  at  100°  in  sealed  tubes  decomposes  the 
tannins^;  insoluble  ellagio  acid,  anhydrides,  or 
phlobaphenes  separate,  and  the  filtrate  contains 
gallic  acid,  glucose,  and  unaltered  tannin. 
Glucose  should  be  removed  from  the  tannin  by 
repeated  lead  acetate  precipitation  before  this 
treatment,  or  the  amount  of  glucose  before  and 
after  hydrolysis  may  be  determined  by  Fehling's 
solution  (Wehmer  a.  Tollens,  A.  243,  327). 

The  aeUon  of  alkalis.  The  pyrocatechin- 
yielding  tannins  on  heating  with  alkali  yield 
protocatechuic  acid,  and  either  phloroglucin  or 
acetic  acid.  The  pyrogaUol-yielding  tannins 
form  gaUic  and  eUagic  acids  (20  g.  with  150  c.c. 
of  EHO  solution,  sp.gr.  1-2  for  3  hours  are  con- 
venient quantities  (Trimble,  The  Tannins). 

The  tannins  in  the  bark  of  oak,  chestnut, 
horsechestnut,  fir,  &c.,  are  precipitated  in 
brominated  condition  by  bromine  water ;  tannin, 
sumach  tannin,  and  oak  wood  tannin  are  not  so 
precipitated  (Bottinger,  A.  240,  380).  From 
oak  tannin,  Bottinger,  by  treating  with  acetic 
anhydride,  has  formed  an  acetyl-o-compound  of 
the  formula  OisHjAcsOj,  and  from  it  two  bromo- 
derivatives  0,5H,„BrAcOj  and  C,5H,Br^AcO,  {B. 
20,  761-766).  A  benzoyl-o-derivative  has  also 
been  obtained  from  tannin  by  treatment  with 
cone.  NaOHAq  and  benzoyl  chloride  (Bottinger, 
A.  254,  370).  The  same  author  has  attempted 
to  prepare  cyaiihydrins,  but  without  success. 
Well-dried  tannic  acid  heated  with  anhydrous 
HON  in  sealed  tubes  yielded  only  an  amide  of 
gallio  acid.  Treated  with  hydroxylamine  no 
oxim  was  formed,  but  only  gallic  acid  (A.  259, 
132-136).  With  pure  tannin  phenyl-hydrazine, 
however,  forms  derivatives  which  do  not 
crystallise,  CO^  and  N  being  evolved  at  the 
same  time.  The  tannins  experimented  upon 
vrdre  extracts  of  sumach,  divi  divi,  oak  wood,  oak 
bark  and  pine  bark ;  the  dry  precipitates  con- 
tained phenyl-hydrazine  derivatives  of  tarmio 


and  gallic  acids,  osazonea  of  dextrose  and  laeva- 
lose,  and  caramel  (A.  259, 125-132  •,  A.  256, 342). 

Taimin  solutions  are  very  unstable,  under- 
going hydrolysis  into  gallic  acid  on  standing. 
The  hydrolysis  into  gallio  acid  is  almost  quanti- 
tative when  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  cone.  H2S04 
and  then  water  added  (Bottinger,  A.  254,  373). 
When  heated  with  KHSO,  and  glycerin  to  119°- 
200°  and  the  melt  extracted  with  water,  a  residue 
is  left  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  which  contains 
two  new  acids  of  the  composition  OnHjjOjAq 
and  called  hydrotatinic  and  isotannic  acids  re- 
spectively. The  former,  which  is  the  less  soluble 
in  alcohol,  forms  with  kofi  a  tetra-acetyl-  com- 
pound while  the  iso-  acid  forms  a  brown  tri- 
aoetyl-  compound  (G.  J.  1892, 181). 

PrepwraUon  of  tawtiAa  acid  for  pharmaceu- 
tical purposes.  Pelouze  in  1834  first  suggested 
the  extraction  of  tannio  acid  from  galls  by  per- 
colation with  ether,  and  this  method  is  stiU  in 
use.  The  powdered  galls  are  placed  in  a  closed 
percolator  with  commercial  ether  containing 
alcohol  and  water.  The  ethereal  layer  contains 
gallio  and  ellagic  acids,  together  with  resins  and 
fats  and  a  small  portion  of  the  taimio  add ;  the 
lower  aqueous  solution  contains  nearly  pure 
tannic  acid.  The  percolation  is  stopped  when 
the  lower  layer  ceases  to  increase  in  volume. 
The  B.  P.  method  consists  in  taking  the 
damp  galls,  macerating  with  commercial  ether, , 
and  expressing  through  musUn  (Leconnet  a. 
Domini).  The  purest  acid  is  obtained  when  10 
pts.  powdered  gaUs  are  allowed  to  stand  two 
days  covered  in  a  percolator  with  a  mixture  of 
12  pts.  ether  and  3  pts.  alcohol.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  percolation  is  commenced  until  10 
pts.  are  obtained.  One-third  its  volume  of  water 
is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  well  agitated. 
The  aqueous  layer  contains  nearly  pure  tannio 
acid,  and  is  evaporated  rapidly  in  vacuo.  The 
commercial  acid  is  known  under  the  names  of 
ether-tannin,  alcohol-tannin,  or  water-tannin, 
according  to  the  method  of  extraction  adopted 
on  a  large  scale. 

Purification. — ^Petroleum  ether  percolation 
removes  fat,  wax,  and  some  of  the  colouring 
matter.  Solution  in  water  removes  resin,  and, 
after  decantation,  sodium  chloride  precipitates 
the  add.  Trimble  adds  lead  acetate  to  the 
aqueous  solution  to  precipitate  colouring  matter, 
filters,  and  extracts  with  acetic  ether.  The  acid 
is  fe-dissolved  in  water,  and  extracted  with  ether 
to  remove  the  last  traces  of  gallic  acid,  and  the 
aqueous  solution  finally  dried  im  vacuo. 

Detection.— l.Dilxita  HjSO^  or  HCl  precipitates 
cone,  solutions. — 2.  FeCl,,  a  blue  or  green  precipi- 
tate destroyed  by  .long  boiling,  sol.  weak  mineral 
acids. — 3.  Lime-water  precipitates  the  Ca  salt. 
4.  Ginchonine  sulphate  precipitates  white  cin- 
chonine  tannate. — 5.  Gelatin  forms  leather  and 
albumen  also  gives  a  precipitate.  Alum  and 
NH4CI  render  the  precipitation  more  complete. 
6.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  thymol,  followed  by 
cone.  H2SO4,  yields  arose-coloured  turbid  solution 
(pyrogaUol  violet ;  gaUio  acid  gives  no  colour : 
Saul,  Ph.  [3]  17, 387).— 7.  Iodine  in  presence  of 
neutral  salts  gives  a  purple  colouration  (Nasser). 
8.  Acetate  of  lead  acidulated  with  acetic  acid 
ppts.  tannio  and  not  gallic  acid  (Guyard,  Bl.  2, 41, 
336). — ^9.  NH,C1  and  NH,  give  a  wMte  precipitate 
rapidly  becoming  red,  gaUio  acid  »  red  coloorik 
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tion  only. — 10.  CI  water  and  NHj  give  a  red 
colouration  both  with  gallic  and  tannic  acids. — 

11.  KjFeOyj  gives  a  similar  reaction  (Eawson, 
C.  N.  59,  52-53).— 12.  In  plants,  Moll  (A.  a. 

12.  496)  detects  tannins  micro-ohemically  by 
treatment  with  7  p.o.  copper  acetate  for  some 
days,  then  cuts  sections,  treats  with  a  drop  oi 
0'05  p.o.  ferric  acetate,  washes  with  water  and  then 
alcohol  to  remove  chlorophyll,  and  mounts  in 
glycerin  and  looks  for  blue  or  green  stain. — 

13.  ECN  gives  a  green  colouration  with  tannin 
and  none  with  gallio  acid. — 14.  KjCr^O,  gives  a 
brown  pp.  with  most  tannins. — 15.  Saturated 
solutions  of  NaCl,  CaCl^,  KOAc,  and  a  ntimber  of 
other  salts  ppt.  tannins  from  solution. — 16.  Cone. 
HjSO,  dissolves  the  dry  tannins  with  a  yellow 
colour,  and  on  heating  forms  dark-red  rufigallio 
acid  and  then  black  metagallic  acid. — 17.  HNO, 
forms  a  yellow  colour,  and  finally  oxidises  them 
to  oxalic  acid. — 18.  As^Oj  heated  with  the  dry 
tannins  converts  most  into  ellagic  acid. — 
19.  Most  tannins  are  ppd.  by  the  alkaloids. 

Estimation  of  tannic  acid.  The  methods 
devised  for  the  estimation  of  tannic  acid  in 
vegetable  extracts  are  very  numerous,  and  may 
be  grouped  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Gelatin  or  hide-powder  absorption. 

2.  Titration  with  permanganate. 

3.  Precipitation  with  metallic  salts. 

•      4.  Methods  not  included  in  the  above. 

For  details  of  these  various  processes,  vide 
Proctor,  Textbook  of  Tcm/mng ;  Trimble,  The 
Tannins ;  Thorpe's  Diotionaby  op  Applibb 
Chemistby,  and  BidteaXtChemical  Notes  on  Modern 
Tanning;  The  Assay  of  Tanning-  Materials; 
Industries,  vol.  xi.  pp.  19, 139,  451.  The  two 
methods  most  generally  employed  are  the  hide- 
powder  method  and  Lowenthal's  permanganate 
process. 

The  hide-powder  method  is  conducted  as 
follows.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  material  is 
extracted  with  water  and  made  up  to  a  known 
volume.  100  c.c.  of  this  solution  is  then 
evaporated,  dried,  and  weighed  to  give  the  total 
solids  present  in  the  extract.  Another  portion 
of  the  same  solution  is  agitated  with,  aspirated, 
or  filtered  through  hide  powder,  and  the  total 
solids  left  in  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  again  deter- 
mined. The  difference  gives  the'  quantity  of 
tannic  acid  or  matter  which  combines  with 
gelatin  per  100  o.o.  of  the  solution  (Fr.  24, 271). 

The  modified  Lowenthal's  process,  which  is 
now  official  in  Germany,  requires  a  standard 
solution  of  permanganate  whose  indigo  value  is 
known.  A  measured  volume  of  the  tannin  solu- 
tion, together  with  a  known  volume  of  indigo 
solution,  is  then  titrated  with  the  permanganate 
solution.  Another  equal  volume  of  the  tannin 
solution  is  then  agitated  with  hide  powder  or 
shaken  with  a  gelatin  and  alum  solution  and 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate,  after  indigo  solution  of 
known  amount  has  been  a^ded,  is  titrated  with 
the  permanganate  solution.  The  difference  in 
the  quantity  of  permanganate  consumed  is  a 
measure  of  the  taimic  acid  present.  The  various 
tannins  of  conmierce  have  different  perman- 
ganate values ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
standardise  the  permanganate  for  different 
tannin  materials  (Lowenthal,  Fr.  16,  33 ;  Kath- 
reiner,  Fr.  18,  113;  Simaud,  Fr.  -22,  595; 
^hrocder,  Fr.  26, 121). 


Gallotannic  acid  C,4£t,gdg.    Occurs  in  g&ll 
nuts  and  sumach. 


0„K,(0H)3.C0.0.0eHj(0H)j.C00H  (Sohiff,  A. 
170,  43  ;  Paul  a.  Kingzett,  0.  J.  33,  217). 

Solubility. — Sol.  acetone,  glycerin,  and  oils  ; 
insol.  CSa,  CHClj,  petroleum,  and  C^g. 

Compovjnds. — With  gelatin  contains  16"5  p.c. 
nitrogen  =  84  p.c.  tannin  (Bottinger,  A.  244, 227). 
(For  other  nitrogen  values  of  gelatin-tannin 
compounds  in  leather,  v.  Kideal  a.  Trotter, 
8.  G.  I.  1891.)  Penta  -  acetyl  -  compound 
CsH,(OAcO),CO.O.OsHi(OAcO)2COOH  [137°]. 
(Bottinger,  B.  17, 1504). 

Action  of  heat. — ^At  215°  it  forms  pyrogallol, 
COj,  and  a  trace  of  metagallic  acid  CgH^Oj. 
Strong  heating  at  240°-2509  forms  chiefly  meta- 
gallic acid  (Pelouze,  A.  10,  159).  Cold  HNO, 
forms  oxalic,  trioxyglutaric,  and  trioxybutyric 
acids  (Bottinger,  A.  257,  248).  Boiling  with 
KHO  forms  tannomelanio  acid  GgH40, ;  cold 
KHO  and  air  form  tannoxylio  acid  C,HsO, 
(Buchner,  A.  53,  373).  Hydrolysed  by  dil. 
E2SO4  to  gallic  acid.  Ferments  also  form  gallic 
acid  (van  Tieghem,  O.  R.  65, 1092). 

Oak  bark.    Tannic  acid  C„H,sO,. 

PreparaUon. — The  bark  is  extracted  with 
alcohol,  and  the  extract  agitated  with  acetic  ether 
and  ether.  Evaporate  off  ether,  separate  the 
precipitate  of  ellagic  acid,  and  from  residue  sepa- 
rate gallic  acid  from  the  tannic  acid  by  acetic 
ether  and  ether. 

Properties. — Eeddish- white  powder.  Sol.  alco- 
hol and  acetic  ether.  SI.  sol.  ether  and  water. 
Heated  to  130°-140°C.  it  forms  an  anhydride 
CjiHjjO,,  which  is  si.  sol.  water;  sol.  alcohCl 
and  alkalis,  and  with  cone.  H2SO4  gives  a  second 
anhydride  C^K^fi,,,.  Heated  with  cone.  HCl  it 
evolves  CHjCl,  gives  also  the  iodoform  reac- 
tion. On  dry  distillation  it  forms  pyrocatechin. 
Fused  with  KOHyieldsprotocatechuicacid,pyro- 
catechol,  and  traces  of  phloroglucin  (Etti,  M. 
1880,  262-278).  When  boiled  with  ether  the 
above  anhydrides  form  a  third  anhydride 
CsAsO,,  {M.  1883,  512).  Other  anhydrides 
analysed  by  Etti  are  O.oHjsO,,,  Otfiafixe, 
CjjB^jOis,  and  C4„HjjO,4.  Forms  two  hydrates 
(Lowe,  G.  J.  40,  901). 

Salts.  With  Ca,  Ba,  and  Pb  ;  analysed  by 
Etti  and  Lowe  (l.c.). 

Derivatives. — Oak-red  0,4H,„08|aq  (Grabow- 
ski,4. 145,  2) ;  OjsHmO,,  (Bottinger,  A.  240, 341). 
Bottinger  has  prepared  various  bromo-,  acetyl-, 
and  benzoyl- derivatives  {l.c.)  (Eoohleder,  A. 
63,  205  ;  BSttinger,  A.  202,  270 ;  B.  14, 
1598 ;  Lowe,  Fr.  20,  210 ;  Etti,  M.  4,  514 ; 
Grabowski,  A.  145,  2). 

Fraxitannic  acid  C2(,H,20,4.  In  ash-leaves. 
Forms  an  anhydride  CjjHsoOis,  a  benzoyl-  com- 
pound 02jH2sO„(OB3)4,  an'  acetyl-  compound 
C2jH2s(OAc)40,|„  a  bromaoetyl-  compound 
C2gH23(OAc)4BrjO„2aq,  and  a  similar  nitro- 
compound. On  heating  with  Ba(0H)2  it  forms 
protocatechuic  acid  and  other  products.  On 
beating  to  100°  it  loses  1  mol.  HoO,  forming  an 
anhydnde  C^gHggO,,  (Gintl  a.  Beinitzer,  M.  3, 
745  et  seq.). 

The  following  table  gives  the  source  of  tha 
principal  tannins  which  have  been  investigated, 
and  references  to  the  papers  in  'which  a  descrip* 
tion  will  be  fonnd. 
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TANSY  OIL. 


lANST  OUi.  The  essential  oil,  obtained  by 
distillation  of ''the  tansy  [ToMicetum  vulgare), 
contains  1  p.o.  of  a  terpene  0,|,H,|,  (155°-160°), 
26  p.c.  of  an  alcohol  0,gH,,0,  and  70  p.c.  of 
'  tanaoetyl  hydride  '  C,|,H,jO  (Bruylants,  J.  Ph. 
[4]  26,  393;  B.  11,  449;  cf.  Persoz,  0.  B.  8, 
433).  Tanacetyl  hydride  C,„H,eO  {195°-196°), 
B.G.  4  -918,  V.D.  5-1,  is  converted  by  H^SO,  into 
cymene.  It  reduces  ammoniacal  AgNO,,  form- 
ing a  mirror.  NaHSO,  forms  crystalline 
CioHisNaSOj.  Split  up  by  water  into  the  parent 
substances. 

TANTAIATES  v.  Tantaldm,  acids  op,  akd 

SHEIB  SALTS,  p.  639. 

TANTALUM.  Ta.  At.  w.  c.  182  (exact  value 
not  known).  Mol.  w.  not  known.  Ta  has  not 
been  isolated. 

Occmrence. — Tantalates  occur  in  a  few  rare 
minerals,  generally  associated  with  niobates ; 
tantalite  contains  from  35  to  75  p.c.  Ta^Oj, 
columbite  from  13  to  36  p.c,  yttrotantaUte  from 
6  to  47  p.c,  and  a  mineral  from  Western 
Australia,  recently  analysed  and  called  stibio- 
tantalite,  c.  52  p.c,  TajO,  (Goyder,  C.  /.  63, 
1076). 

History. — A  short  account  of  the  researches 
that  led  to  the  identification  of  two  distinct 
oxides  in  tantalite  is  given  in  the  article  Nio- 
bium (vol.  iii.  p.  505).  Marignao  (O.  B.  60,  234, 
1355)  gave  the  formula  Ta^O^  to  oxide  of  Ta, 
which  had -been  represented  byBose  as  TaO^. 
Deville  determined  the  V.D.  of  the  chloride, 
and  deduced  the  molecular  formula  TaCl^  (0.  B. 
56,  891).  By  heating  Na^TaFj  with  Na,  H.  Eose 
(P.  99,  69)  obtained  a  black  powder,  probably  a 
mixture  of  Ta  and  oxides  of  Ta.  Berzelius  (P. 
4,  6)  also  obtained  very  impure  Ta;  Marignao 
{Ar.  Sc.  1868)  failed  to  isolate  approximately 
pure  metal. 

Pr^aration  of  impure  Ta. — Very  finely- 
powdered  tantalite  is  fused  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  EESO4,  in  an  iron  or  platinum  cru- 
cible, until  completely  dissolved.  After  cooUng, 
the  fused  substance  is  powdered  and  treated  with 
boiling  water,  whereby  sulphates  of  K,  Fe,  and 
Mn  are  dissolved  out ;  the  insoluble  portion  is 
washed,  and  then  digested  with  yellow  ammo- 
nium sulphide,  whereby  sulphides  of  Sn  and  W 
are  dissolved,  and  FeS  remains  mixed  with 
Ta^Os  and  Nb^Oj.  The  residue  is  washed 
thoroughly,  and  digested  with  HClAq  to  remove 
FeS,  and  the  portion  insoluble  in  HGIAq  is 
thoroughly  washed  with  boiUng  water  untU  it  is 
white.  The  mixture  of  TaaOj  and  NbjOj  thus 
obtained  is  dissolved  in  HFAq  in  a  platinum 
dish,  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  a 
quantity  of  KEF,  is  added  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  weight  of  mixed  Ta^Oj  and  Nb^O,  used ; 
the  liquid  is  evaporated  until  1  g.  of  the  mixed 
oxides  is  present  in  about  7  cc  and  allowed  to 
cool;  the  prismatic  crystals  of  E^TaF,  that 
separate  are  washed  with  cold  water  until  the 
washings  give  a  yellow  pp.,  without  any  shade  of 
red,  after  standing  for  two  hours  with  tincture 
of  galls.  The  K,TaF,  thus  obtained'  is  heated, 
in  a  platinum  dish,  with  rather  more  than  its 
weight  of  pure  cone.  H^SO,,  whereby  KHSO„ 
EF,  and  Tafi^  are  formed ;  the  HP  is  removed 
by  heat,  and  the  KHSO,  by  repeated  washing 
with  water  (Berzelius,  P,  4,  6 ;  cf.  p..  Bose,  P. 
144,64,72). 


Iiawrenoe  Smith  (Am.  5,  44)  recommends  to 
warm  5  g.  of  very  finely  powdered  tantaUte, 
dried  at  150°,  in  a  platinum  basin  with  a  little 
water  and  8  to  10  0.0.  very  cone.  HFAq,  to  filter 
when  reaction  is  completed,  add  a  little  water 
to  the  filtrate  and  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness, 
to  warm  with  excess  of  cone,  pure  HjSOj,  and, 
after  the  acid  has  been  almost  wholly  removed 
by  heating,  to  place  the  residue  in  c  500  cc 
dilute  HNOaAfl  (L-  M.,  O.  N.  61,  289,  304),  and 
boil  until  TajOj  and  NbjOj  are  ppd.  By  dissolv- 
ing in  HFAq,  adding  KSF,,  and  proceeding  as 
described  above,  TajO.  is  obtained  free  from 
Nh,0,. 

The  pure  TajOj  obtained  by  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding methods  is  dissolved  in  EFAq,  in  a 
platinum  vessel,  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling, 
and  70-3  pts.  by  weight  of  EHPj  are  added  for 
100  pts.  TajOj  used.  The  solution  is  evaporated 
and  allowed  to  cool ;  the  crystals  of  EjTaP,  are 
washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  dried,  mixed 
with  c  half  their  weight  of  potassium,  and  heated 
in  an  iron  crucible,  the  mixture  of  K^TaF,  and 
K  being  covered  with  KGl.  The  contents  of  the 
crucible,  after  cooling,  are  added,  little  by  little, 
to  water ;  the  black  powder  that  separates  is 
washed  with  water,  and  then  with  dilute  alcohol 
and  dried  (Berzelius,  P.  4,  6).  The  black 
powder  is  probably  a  mixture  of  Ta  and  oxides 
of  the  metal.  Berzelius  found  that  100  pts. 
took  up  17  pts.  0  when  heated  in  air,  100  pts. 
pure  Ta  require  22  pts.  0  to  form  Tafi^.  H. 
Eose  (P.  99, 69)  obtained  a  black  powder — proba- 
bly Ta  mixed  with  oxides— by  reducing  NajTaP, 
by  heating  with  sodium. 

Properties  and  BeactUms. — The  black  powder 
obtained  by  Eose  was  a  good  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity ;  it  glowed  when  heated  in  the  air,  and 
slowly  formed  TajO, ;  it  was  insoluble  in  acids, 
except  in  HFAq,  by  which  it  was  slowly  dis- 
solved; heated  in  a  stream  of  01  it  burnt  to 
TaClj.  Oxidation  was  effected  by  molten  alkalis: 
or  alkali  carbonates.  The  S.G.  of  a  specimen 
containing  c.  40  p.c.  acid  sodium  tantalate  was 
c.  10-8. 

The  at.  w.  of  Ta  was  determined  by  Marignac 
(A.  140,  153 ;  Svppl.  4,  351  [1865])  by  decom- 
posing EjTaF,  and  (NHJaTaF,  by  HjSOi,  and 
determining  the  quantities  of  Ta^Oj  and  E^SO, 
produced.  The  values  obtained  varied  from 
180-1  to  185-2.  H.  Eose  in  1856  (P.  99,  80) 
analysed  TaOl,  by  decomposing  by  water,  ppg. 
TajOj-icHjO  by  NHjAq,  and  estimating  01  in 
the  filtrate.  His  results  showed  marked  discre- 
pancies. 

Ta  is  metallic  in  its  physical  properties,  so 
far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  impure  speci- 
mens that  have  been  prepared.  TajO,  dissolves 
in  HFAq,  probably  forming  TaF,.  No  salts  are 
known  to  be  formed  by  replacing  the  H  of  an 
oxyacid  by  Ta.  In  all  the  salts  of  Ta  that  have 
been  isolated,  other  than  the  haloid  compounds, 
Ta  forms  part  of  the  negative  radicle.  Ta  is 
the  fifth  member  of  the  even-series  family  of 
Group  Y. ;  it  is  closely  related  to  Nb,  and  less 
closely  to  N,  P,  V,  As,  Sb,  Di,  Er,  and  Bi.  The 
only  compound  of  Ta  whose  Y.D.  has  been  de- 
termined is  TaOl, ;  in  this  molecule  the  atom  ot 
Ta  is  pentavalent  (v.  NirBooDN  qboxif  of  elb- 
MENis,  vol.  iii.  p.  671). 

DetecUqn  qind  EaUmation, — Tantalum  coi;;- 
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pounds  form  potassium  tautalalo  when  fused 
with  KOH,  and  the  fused  mass  dissolves  in 
water.  The  product  obtained  by  fusion  with 
NaOH  dissolves  in  water  to  a  clear  liquid  only 
after  NaOH  has  been  removed  by  washing,  as 
sodium  tantalate  is  insoluble  in  much  NaOHAq. 
Addition  of  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  an 
alkali  tantalate,  followed  by  boiling,  ppts. 
TajOj-ffiBCjO  more  or  less  completely.  By  adding 
HClAq  to  a  solution  of  an  alkali  tantalate,  and 
placing  zino  in  the  solution,  no  blue  colour  is 
produced  (c/.  Niobium,  detection  of,  vol.  iii.  p. 
606).  According  to  Levy  (O.  B.  103,  1074),  an 
amethyst  colour  is  produced  by  adding  a  very 
small  quantity  of  Ta^Oj  to  a  solution  of  resorcin 
in  HjSOjAq.  Ta  is  estimated  as  Tafi^ ;  the 
process  is  sufficiently  indicated  under  Prepara- 
tion. 

Tantalum,  acids  of,  and  their  Salts.  Ta^Oj 
reacts  with  molten  alkalis,  and  alkali  carbonates,' 
to  form  salts  which  may  be  regarded  as  derived 
from  various  hydrates  of  Ta^Oj.  Two  hydrates 
are  obtained,  TajOj-SHuO  and  2Ta205.3H:jO,  by 
decomposing  TaClj  by  a  little  water,  and  by 
fusing  Ta^Oj  vrith  KHSO4 ,  and  washing  with 
water  (v.  Taiitai.uii,  oxides  and  hydrated 
OXIDES  07,  p.  640).  The  first  of  these 
hydrates  may  be  called  pyrotantalio  acid 
HiTajO,,  corresponding  with  H4P2O, ;  and  the 
second  may  be  formulated  S^Tafl,,.  The 
tantalates  that  have  been  examined  do  not  seem 
to  be  derived  from  either  of  these  compounds, 
but  from  the  hypothetical  acids  HTaO,,  corre- 
sponding with  HPOj  and  HNOj,  and  HjTasO,9 
(  — 3Xa20s.4H20).  Tantalates  are  not  produced 
by  neutralising  TajOj.KHjO,  but  by  fusing  Ta205 
with  alkalis,  or  by  double  decomposition  from 
alkali  salts. 

Tantalates.  The  tantalates  belong  to  the 
form  a!Ta205.2;MO,  where  M  =  (NH4)2,  Mg,  Hg2,  Kj, 
Agj,  or  Na, ;  of  those  that  have  been  .fairly 
fully  examined,  some  correspond  with  the  meta- 
phospbates  and  meta-niobates  M'XOg,  and 
.others  belong  to  the  more  complex  form 
M^gTa^Qi,.  Some  of  the  alkali  tantalates  dis- 
solve shghtly  in  water,  the  other  tantalates  are 
insoluble.  Fluotanialaies  and  fluoxytantalates 
are  also  known  (v.  imfra).  The  tantalates 
have  been  investigated  chiefly  by  H.  Eose  {P. 
100,  417)  and  Marignao  {Bl.  [2]  6,  111,  118). 

Ammcnmim  tantalate.  A  pp.  is  obtained 
by  adding  NH,C1  to  solution  of  NasTasO„.ajH20, 
but  the  composition  of  the  pp.  is  not  known 
with  certainty. 

Magnesium  tantalate.  By  adding  lUgSO^Aq 
to  solution  of  NajTajOij.aiHjO  a  crystalline  pp. 
was  obtained  which,  after  drying  at  100°,  had 
the  composition  Mg4TajO,s.9H20.  A  crystalline 
Mg  tantalate  was  obtained  by  Joly  (0.  B.  81, 
266, 1266)  by  fusing  Tafl^  with  MgOlj. 

Mercurous  tantalate.  A  brown,  amorphous 
compound,  perhaps  Hg8Ta80,s.a;H20,  is  formed 
by  adding  EgNOgAq  to  solution  in  water  of 
Na8Ta50,„.a!H20. 

Potassium  tantalates.  (1)  K8TajO,9.16H20 ; 
this  salt  is  obtained  by  fusing  TajOj  vrith  EOH, 
dissolving  in  water,  and  crystallising.  (2) 
KTa.Oa:thiBsalt,potassiummetatantalate, 
is  formed  by  heating  the  other  tantalate,  alonp 
or  with  (NHJjCOa,  and  then  treating  with  water. 

Sihxr  Umtahtt.    The  yellowish  white  pp. 


obtained  by  adding  solution  of  a  salt  of  Ag  to 
solution  of  NaaTaaO,s.!BH20,  and  drying  at  100°, 
has  the  composition  AgsTa||0,B.3H20. 

Sodium  tantalates.  Themeta-salt 
NaTaOa  is  obtained  by  fusing  Ta205  with 
Na2C0j,  and  washing  with  water.  A  salt  of  the 
composition  NaaTajO,s,.a!H20  {x  =  25  and  30)  is 
prepared  by  fusing  Ta^Os  with  NaOH,  dissolving 
in  water,  and  crystallising. 

Fluotantalates.  (Tcmtaliflvarides.)  These 
salts  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  TaFj 
with  metaUio  fluorides,  or  as  metallic  deriva- 
tives of  the  hypothetical  acid  HjTaF, ;  they 
are  prepared  by  dissolving  TajO^  in  HPAq, 
adding  metallic  fluorides,  and  crystallising  ; 
some  of  them  are  formed  by  dissolving  TajO, 
and  a  metaUio  oxide  in  HFAq  (Marignac,  A.  Oh. 
[4]  9, 276  ;  Berzelius,  P.  4,  6). 

Ammoni/wm  fluotantalate  (NH4)jTa!P,  is  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  a  solution  of  NH,iP  in 
solution  of  TaJE*,  in  HEAq,  and  evaporating  ; 
the  salt  is  crystalline  and  easily  soluble  in 
water. 

Copper  flvctantalate  CuTaF,  forms  blue, 
deliquescent,  rhombic  prisms ;  it  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  OuO  and  Ta205  in  excess  of  HJFAq, 
and  evaporating. 

Potassium,  fluotantalate  K2TaF,  forms  white 
needles  by  dissolving  KH^gin  solution  of  TajOj 
in  HFAq,  evaporating,  and  crystallising  from 
hot  water.  The  salt  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  hot  water. 
On  long  boiling,  KjTaFjAq  gives  a  white  pp., 
probably  having  the  composition  K,Tafl^Fn 
( =  2TaF5.Ta2O5.4KE').  By  dissolving  Kj,TaF,  in 
warm  4  p.o.  HjOjAq  with  a  little  HFAq  and 
allowing  to  cool,  Piooini  {Zeit.  fil/r  anorg.  Chemie, 
2,  21)  obtained  crystals' of  thefluoxytantalate 
Kii:a,0^¥s.l^fi  (  =  TaOjFj.2KF.H20). 

Sodium  fluotantalate  Na^'^aVj.'HjO ;  ob- 
tained, as  white  crystals,  by  dissolving  Na,Tas0,, 
in  HFAq,  evaporating,  and  drying  at  100°  the 
salt  that  separates. 

Zinc  fluotantalate  ZnTaF,.7H20  ;  a  deli- 
quescent salt,  obtained  by  dissolving  ZnO  and 
Ta205  in  excess  of  HFAq  and  crystalUsing. 

.  Tantalum,  alloys  of.  By  heating  KjTaF,  with 
Al,  and  washing  with  HOlAq,  Marignac  (P.  100, 
145)  obtained  a  grey  powder,  S.G.  7*02.  By 
heating  to  whitness,  in  a  carbon  crucible,  a 
mixture  of  Ta205  and  iron  filings,  an  alloy  of 
Ta  and  Fe  was  obtained  resembling  pig  iron 
(Oahn,  Berzelius  a.  Eggertz,  S,  16,  437). 

Tantalum,  bromide  of,  TaBr,.  A  yellowish, 
crystalline  compound,  obtained  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  dry  TajOj  and  C  in  vapour  of  Br,  and 
removing  excess  of  Br  by  a  long-continued 
stream  of  dry  COj ;  decomposed  by  water  to 
HBrAq  and  Ta205.a!H20  (H.  Eose,  P.  90,  456 ; 
99,  75).  The  conditions  of  preparation  are 
similar  to  those  in  making  TaCl5  {g.  v.). 

Tantalum,  carbide  of.  By  heating  TaN  (v. 
Tantalum  nitbide)  with  0  to  the  melting- 
point  of  steel,  N  is  given  off  and  the  nitride  m 
partly  converted  into  brass-yellow  coloured 
TaCj  (Joly,  Bl.  [2]  25,  206). 

Tantalum,  carbonitride  of.  Joly  {Bl.  [2]  26, 
206)  obtained  a  substance,  to  which  he  gave  the 
formula  lOTaC.TaN,  by  very  strongly  heating  a 
iui;!Ltnre  of  XajO,  with  Q  and  ^oda. 
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Tantalum,  cUoiide  of,  TaClj.  Hoi.  w.  o.  359 
(not  detennined  with  great  accuracy,  as  at.  w.  of 
Ta  is  doubtful).  V.D.  185  at  360°  (Deville  a. 
Troost,  C.  B.  64,  294).  Melts  at  211°,  and  boUs 
at  242°  at  753  mm.  pressure  (D.  a.  T.,  l.e.). 
Only  one  chloride  of  Ta  has  been  isolated. 

Frepm-aUon. — About  5  g.  pure  dry  Ta^Os  is 
mized  with  a  considerable  excess  of  dry  sugar 
or  starch,  and  the  mixture  is  completely  charred 
by  heating  in  a  closed  crucible ;  the  charred 
mass  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  which  are 
heated  to  redness  and  placed,  whUe  red  hot,  in 
a  rather  wide  tube  of  hard  glass  that  is  quickly 
heated  to  redness  while  a  stream  of  thoroughly 
dried  CO,  is  passed  through  it  as  long  as  any 
trace  of  moisture  is  given  off  from  the  contents 
of  the  tube ;  the  tube  is  then  allowed  to  cool, 
the  current  of  dry  COj  being  maintained ;  when 
the  tube  is  cold  a  stream  of  dry  01  is  passed 
through  it,  and  when  every  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  filled  with  Gl  (but  not  until  then)  the 
contents  of  the  tube  are  heated.  TaClj  forms 
immediately  behind  the  carbonaceous  matter,  as 
a  pale-yeUow  solid ;  when  the  reaction  has  entirely 
ceased  and  CO  is  no  longer  evolved,  the  TaClg 
may  be  sublimed  into  another  part  of  the  tube, 
a  plentiful  stream  of  dry  CI  being  maintained 
during  the  process.  If  sublimation  is  attempted 
before  the  whole  of  the  Ta^Og  has  been  chlorinated, 
a  part  of  the  TaCl,  is  decomposed  by  the  CO, 
with  re-formation  of  Ta^O^.  If  there  should  be 
any  air  in  the  tube  during  the  process  a  white 
sublimate  is  formed  which  is  probably  an  ozy- 
ohloride  (H.  Eose,  P.  90,  456 ;  99,  75).  Should 
the  TajO,  used  contain  any  W0„  the  sublimate 
obtained  is  reddish;  by  gently  heating,  the 
greater  part  of  the  red  WOGI4  may  be  removed, 
as  it  is  more  volatile  than  TaClg. 

Demar^ay  obtained  TaCl^  by  passing  vapour 
of  CGI.  over  TaoO.  heated  to  redness  (C  B.  104, 
11). 

Properties  and  BeacHons. — Pale-yellow  pris- 
matic needles,  melting  at  211°,  and  boiling  at 
242°  under  the  pressure  of  753  mm. ;  begins  to 
vaporise  at  144° ;  V.D.  185  at  360°  (DeviUe  a. 
Troost,  O.  B.  64,294).  Decomposes  in  ordinary 
air,  giving  off  HGl  and  becoming  covered  with  a 
crust  of  crystalline  TajO^.  Decomposed  entirely 
by  water  to  HCl^q  and  T&^OyxBjO.  Gone. 
HjSO,  causes  evolution  of  HCl,  and  forms 
a  somewhat  turbid  solution  from  which 
Ta20j.a!HjO  separates  on  boiling ;  by  adding 
water  to  this  solution,  and  boiling,  ]the  whole 
of  the  Ta  is  precipitated  as  lafiyxB^O.  Gone. 
HGlAq  reacts  similarly  to  H^SO^,  but  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  Ta20,.xH20  is  ppd.  on  adding  water 
and  boiling.  TtvOls  is  partly  dissolved  by  heat- 
ing with  EOHAq.  TaCl,  is  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol;  HjS04Aq  does  not  ppt.  Ta205.a!HjO 
from  this  solution. 

No  double  compounds  of  TaClj  with  KCl  or 
NaCl— similar  to  those  of  TaPj— have  been  ob- 
tained. 

Tantalum,  fluoride  of.  TafiyXKfi  dissolves 
in  KFAq ;  neither  boiling,  nor  adding  HjSO^Aq 
to  the  solution,  ppts.  TaPj.  The  solution  in 
HFAq  gives  off  vapours  on  evaporation  that  pro- 
bably contain  TaFj;  by  evaporating  at  a  low 
temperature,  Bose  obtained  crystals  that  dis- 
Bolved  easily  in  water,  and  were  partly  vaporised 
when  beated,  leaTing  some  Ta,0,  (P._90,  456 ; 


99,  75).  By  ev^psrating  in  vacuo  a  solution  of 
T%Oya;HjO  in  EFAq,  Marignao  obtained  a 
white  amorphous  mass — probably  an  oxyfluoride 
— and  then  small  crystals  that  were  likely 
TaFg. 

TaFs  combines  with  some  metallic  fluorides, 
tormiag  fltiotantalates  {^.v.,  p.  639). 

Tantalum,  haloid  compounds  of.  The  only 
haloid  compounds  of  Ta  that  have  been  isolated 
are  TaOlg  and  TaBrj.  The  former  has  been 
gasified,  and  the  formula  is  molecular.  TaF, 
also  probably  exists  in  solution  of  Ta20j.a;H20  in 
EFAq.  There  is  no  reaction  between  I  and  TajO, 
mixed  with  G  even  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
TaCls  and  TaBr,  are  readily  decomposed  by 
water,  with  formation  of  Ta,fii^.xKft  and  HXAq. 
Double  compounds  of  TaFg  with  some  metaUio 
fluorides  are  known ;  they  belong  to  the  form 
M'jTaF,  (v.  Fluotabtalaies).  Oxyhaloid  com- 
pounds probably  exist,  but  none  has  been  iso> 
lated  with  certainty. 

Tantalum,  nitrides  of.  TaCl,  absorbs  NH, 
at  the  ordinary  temperature;  by  heating  the 
product  in  NH3,  Joly  (Bl.  [2]  25,  206)  obtained 
an  amorphous,  yellow  solid,  to  which  he  gave 
the  formula  TajNj.  By  heating  this  yellow  solid 
to  redness  in  very  dry  NH,,  a  black  solid  was  ob- 
tained which,  after  washing  with  water  and 
drying,  had  the  composition  TaN.  This  black 
solid  conducts  electricity ;  heated  in  air  it  burns 
to  TajO,;  NH,  is  given  o£E  by  the  action  of 
molten  EOH;  it  is  insoluble  in  acids,  except  in 
a  mixture  of  HFAq  and  HNO^Aq  (Joly,  l.c. ;  cf. 
H.  Eose,  P.  100, 166). 

Tantalum,  uitrocarbide  of;  v.  TaniaiiUM 
CASBONrrnrDi:,  p.  639. 

Tantalum,  oxides  and  hydrated  oxides  of. 
The  oxide  Ta20s  has  been  isolated,  and  also  a 
hydrate  of  this  oxide  Ta205.2H20,  and  probably 
also  another  hydrate  2Ta20s.3H20.  The  exist- 
ence of  another  oxide,  TaOj,  is  doubtful. 

Tanialitu  pektoxihe  TaJOj.  {Ta/ntaUa  an- 
hydride. Tcmtalia  oxide.)  The  preparation  of 
this  compound  from  tantalite  is  described  at  the 
the  beginning  of  this  article  under  PreparaUon 
oftanUtlvm  (p.  638).  Ta20sis  also  obtained  by  de- 
composing TaClj  by  water,  or  by  adding  H2S04Aq 
to  solution  of  a  tantalate  and  boiling,  and 
then  heating  the  Taj05.a!H20  thus  ppd.  Ta20, 
is  a  white  powder;  it  has  not  been  fused;  by 
heating  with  boric  acid  or  microcosmio  salt  in  a 
porcelain  oven  it  is  obtained  in  rhombic  prisma 
(Ebelmen,  A.  Oh.  [3]  33,  34 ;  Nordenskjold  a. 
Chydenius,  J.  1860. 145).  S.G.  0.  7-6  (Marignao, 
Ar.  8c.  1868 ;  Deville,  0.  B.  56,  894).  TajO.,  is 
insoluble  in  acids  except  EFAq;  after  being 
very  strongly  heated,  it  is  insoluble  in  HFAq. 
Ta^O,  dissolves  in  molten  alkalis,  also  in  molten 
EHSO4  (v.  Tanialaies,  p.  639). 

Hydbaies  of  tanialdu  PENTOxmiB.  By  de- 
composing TaCl,  by  water,  Ta20s.!i;H20  is  ob- 
tained, which,  after  very  thorough  washing  with 
water,  then  with  NH,Aq  to  remove  adhering 
HCl,  and  finally  with  water,  and  drying  at  100°, 
gives  ofE  from  6  to  7*8  p.c.  water  when  heated  to 
redness.  The  formula  2Ta205.3H20  requires  5-7 
p.c.  H2O,  and  the  formula  TajOg.HjO  requires 
7*5  p.c.  H2O.  It  is  doubtful  whether  one  or  more 
than  one  definite  hydrate  exists  in  this  pp. 
When  SO2  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  Na,Ta,0„ 
a  pp.  of  IftjOj-xH^O  is  obtained,  which,  when 
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thoroughly  washed  and  dried  at  100°,  is  said 
to  be  Ta205.2HjO  =  HjTajO,  (H.  Eose,  P. 
100,  417).  Strong  acids,  such  as  H^SO,,  HNOj, 
and  H01,_  ppt.  la^O^^'BjO  apparently  in  combi- 
nation with  the  acid  used  as  precipitant  from 
Bolutions  of  alkali  tantalates;  weak  acids  ppt.  in- 
soluble alkaU  tantalates. 

Taktalum  dioxide  TaOj.  (Tantalum  tetroxide 
[TajOJ.)  The  isolation  of  this  oxide  is  doubtful. 
Berzelius  obtained  a  brown  powder  by  heating 
TajOj  to  redness  in  a  carbon  crucible ;  it  was  not 
dissolved  by  any  acids,  not  even  by  a  mixture  of 
HNOjAq  and  HTAq ;  when  strongly  heated  in 
air  it  gave  TaPs  (P.  4,  20). 

Tantalum, 'ozyfluoride  of.  The  white  pow- 
der formed  by  decomposing  KsjTaB",  by  boiling 
water  may  be  an  oxyfluoride,  according  to 
Marignac  {A.  Oh.  [4]  9,  276). 

Tantalum,  salts  of.  No  salt  has  been  isolated 
"  by  replacing  the  H  of  acids,  except  HCl  and  HP, 
by  Ta.  When  aJkali  tantalates  are  decomposed 
by  strong  acids  such  as  HCl,  HNO„  or  H^SO,, 
the  ppd.  Ta^Oj.xsHjO  retains  some  of  the  acid 
used  as'  precipitant ;  compounds  of  TajO^  with 
these  acids  are  perhaps  formed. 

Tantalum,  sulphide  of.  By  strongly  heating 
TajO,  in  CS,  vapour,  also  by  heating  to  redness 
a  mixture  of  vapour  of  TaClj  and  HjS,  a  yellowish 
black  solid  is  obtained,  which  has  the  composi- 
tion TaS.^  according  to  Berzelius  (P.  4,  6;  V.  alsoH. 
Bose,  P.  99,  575).  Boasted  in  air,  this  solid  gives 
Ta^O, ;  heated  in  Gl  it  produces  TaOlj  and  S^Cl^; 
cone.  HNOgAq  oxidises  it  to  Ta^Os-xH^O  and 
HjSOfAq.  TaSg  does  not  combine  with  alkali 
sulphides  (B.,  2.c.) ;  fused  with  KOH,  it  forms 
K^S  and  potassium  tantalates.      M.  H.  P.  M. 

TAECHONYIi  ALCOHOL  G^n,„fi  (?).  Ob- 
tained from  the  leaves  of  TarchonantJms  cam- 
phoratus  by  extracting  with  alcohol  (Ganzoneri 
a.  Spica,  O.  12,  227).  Silvery  scales,  insol. 
water  and  ether.  Converted  by  PGlj  into  a 
chloride  [70°]  crystallising  in  small  plates  (from 
alcohol). 
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TARTABIC  ACID  C^H.O,  i.e. 
COeH.GH(OH).CH(OH).COjH.  Dexi/ro-twrtaric 
add.  Di-oxy-sucamic  add.  [135°].  S.G.  1*764 
(Schifi,  A.  113, 189) ;  1-74  (Buignet,  J.  1861, 15); 
1 1-7594  (Perkin).  S.  115  at  0° ;  132  at  15° ;  343 
at  100°  (Leidie,  Fr.  22,  269 ;  0.  B.  95,  87 ;  of. 
SchifE,  /.  1859,  41;  Maisch,  J.  1865,  392). 
S.  (alcohol)  25-6  at  15°.  S.  (ether)  -4  at  15° 
fBourgoin,  JSZ.  [2]29,244;  A.  Ch.  [5]  13,  400). 
[o]„  =  15'06— '131^  map  per  cent,  solution 
(Landolt,  B.  6,  1075 ;  Lippmann,  B.  24,  3300). 
HX  372,000  (Von  Bechenberg).  Seatofsolu- 
Uon:  -3454  at  9°  (Pickering,  O.  J.  51,  376). 

Occurs  free  or  as  K  or  Ga  salt  in  grape-juice, 
tamarinds,  unripe  mountain-ash  berries,  madder- 
root,  potatoes,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  sorrel,  gher- 
kins, mulberries,  pine-apples,  black  pepper,  the 
leaves  of  Cheli<^}mum  m^us,  the  bulbs  of  Sdlla 
ma/rMma,  in  beet-juice,  and  in  many  other 
plants. 

FormaUon. — 1.  Mostly  together  with  racemio 
acid,  by  oxidation  of  saccharic  acid,  dextrose, 
cane-sugar,  milk-sugar,  starch,  gum  arable,  and 
sorbin  by  nitric  acid  (Dessaignes,  A.  Stuppl.  2, 
242 ;  Hornemann,  /.  1863,  381 ;  Kiliani,  A.  205, 
179).— 2.  By  the  AQtion  of  sodiiuu-a<inalganj  94 
Toil.  IV. 


an  alooholio  solution  of  oxalic  ether  (Debusi 

A.  166,  124 ;  0.  J.  24,  376).  The  product  is 
probably  inactive  tartaric  acid. 

Preparation. — ^Powdered  chalk  is  added  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  cream  of  tartar ;  the  filtrate 
is  ppd.  by  calcium  chloride,  and  both  pps.  decom- 
posed by  the  proper  quantity  of  boiling  dilute 
H2SO,.  The  filtrate  from  GaSO,  is  evaporated 
to  crystallisation.  It  may  be  purified  by  satura- 
ting with  GaOOs,  digesting  with  ZnCl^,  and 
decomposing  the  zinc  salt  by  H^S  (Ficinus,  Ar. 
Ph.  [3]  14,  310). 

Properties. — Monoolinic  prisms,  with  hemi- 
hedral  facets;  a:6:c  =  -785:l:-805 ;  ;3  =  79°  43'. 
Dextrorotatory,  the  rotation  being  dependent  on 
the  concentration  of  the  solution,  and  being  also 
greatly  afiected  by  the  presence  of  alcohols,  acids, 
and  other  substances  in  the  solution  (Landolt, 

B.  13,  2829 ;  Biot,  J.  1850, 169  ;  Pribram,  M.  9, 
485 ;  B.  22,  6 ;  Long,  Am.  S.  36,  351 ;  Thomsen, 
J.pr.  [2]  35,  145).  Sodium  molybdate  in  the 
proportion  of  NajMoO^  to  2G4H„0|,  increases  the 
rotation  37  times,  while  ammonium  molybdate 
(1  mol.)  increases  the  rotation  of  tartaric  acid 
(3  mols.)  56  times  (Gemez,  O.  B.  104,  783 ;  105, 
803).  Lithium  and  magnesium  molybdate  also 
increase  the  rotation.  Sodium  tungstate  also  in- 
creases the  rotation,  the  maximum  effect  being 
22  times  (Gemez,  O.  B.  106,  1527 ;  108,  942). 
Crystals  of  tartaric  acid  are  strongly  pyro-eleotric. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid  is  ppd.  by 
baryta,  lime,  and  lead  acetate.  Potassium  salts, 
when  the  solution  is  not  too  dilute,  form  a  crys- 
talline pp.  of  KGAOg;  the  formation  of  the 
pp.  being  promoted  by  rubbing  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  with  a  glass  rod  and  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol.  CaCLj  ppts.  CaA'^  from  neutral  solutions 
of  tartrates ;  the  ppn.  is  hindered  by  ammonium 
salts.  Calcium  tartrate  dissolves  in  EOHAq  and 
is  re-ppd.  in  gelatinous  form  on  boiling.  Beduces 
ammoniacal  AgNOa,  forming  a  mirror ;  the  solu- 
tion then  contains  oxalic  add  (Glaus,  B.  8, 950). 
Tartaric  acid  prevents  the  ppn.  by  alkalis  of  the 
oxides  of  Al,  Bi,  Ni,  Go,  Gr,  Ou,  Pe,  Pb,  Pt,  and 
Zn,  even  on  boiling  (Aubel  a.  Bamdohr,  A.  103, 
33 ;  Grothe,  J.  pr.  92,  175).  1  mol.  acid  pre- 
vents the  ppn.  of  1  mol.  Gu(0H)2.  A  solution  of 
tartaric  acid,  coloured  by  a  drop  of  K^CrO^, 
gradually  becomes  colourless  (difference  from 
citric  acid)  (Salzer,  B.  21,  1910).  A  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate  is  slowly  turned 
coffee-brown  by  tartaric  (but  not  by  citric)  acid 
(CaiUetet,  0.  0.  1879,  14).  Boiling  alkaline 
KMnOt  is  turned  green,  and  finally  brown,  by 
tartaric  acid,  but  only  green  by  citric  acid.  De- 
colourises KMnOf  in  acid  solution.  When  H^SOi 
is  present,  twice  as  much  'SM.nO,  must  be  added 
to  produce  a  permanent  red  colour  as  when  it  is 
absent,  for  in  the  latter  case  MnC^H^O,  is  formed 
(Fleischer,  B.  6,  350).  Tartaric  acid  gives  an 
odour  of  burnt  sugar  when  heated  till  carbonised. 
A  crystal  added  to  cone.  H^SO,  containing  1  p.c. 
resorcin  gives  a  red  colour  on  warming  (differ- 
ence from  citric  and  maleic  acids)  (Mohler,  Bl. 
[3]  4,  728). 

To  detect  small  quantities  of  tartaric  acid  in 
presence  of  citric  acid.  Add  about  1  g.  citric 
acid  to  a  20  p.c.  solution  of  ;nolybdate  of  am- 
monia (1  c.c),  then  two  or  three  drops  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  H2O2,  and  heat  for  three  minutes  on 
tl}e  watei-bath.    If  the  citric  acid  is  pure  the 
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solution  remains  yellow.  If  O-l  ^.o.  or  more  of 
tartaric  acid  is  present,  the  lic[aid  become  blue 
(Ciismer,  Bl.  [3]  6,  23). 

Beactions. — 1.  Melts  at  185°,  changing  to 
the  isomeric  metatartaric  acid.  The  metatar- 
taric  acid  may  be  reconverted  into  tartaric  acid 
by  boiling  with  water  (Grosjean,  0.  J.  43, 334). — 
2.  At  140°-150°  water  is  eliminated  and  ditar- 
trylio  acid  CsHuO,,  is  formed.  On  further 
heating  soluble  tartaric  anhydride  (tartrelic 
acid),  and  then  insoluble  tartaric  anhydride,  are 
formed.  On  further  heating  the  products  of 
distillation  (from  250  g.)  are  pyruvic  acid  (9  g.), 
pyrotartario  acid  (2  g.),  formic  acid  {'4  g.),  resins, 
aldehydes  and  volatile  acids  (2  g.),  and  tarry 
bodies  (3  g.)  (P.  Liebermann,  B.  15,  428). 
'  Dipyrotartracetone  '  CeH,202  (230°),  a  colour- 
less liquid,  with  aromatic  odour,  is  among  the 
products  of  the  distillation  of  tartaric  acid.  It 
combines  with  bromine  (Bourgoin,  O.  B.  86, 
674).— 3.  By  heating  tartaric  acid  (10  pts.)  with 
water  (1  pt.)  at  175°  it  is  converted  into  racemio 
acid  and  inactive  tartaric  acid.  At  165°  there 
is  a  greater  yield  of  the  inactive  acid  (Jung- 
fleisch,  J.  1872,  515).  Heated  with  more  water 
at  150°  it  yields  GO,  and  pyrotartaric  acid 
(Wedard,  C.  C.  1888,  889).— 4.  Potash-fusion 
yields  acetic  and  oxalic  acids. — 5.  Oxidation  by 
CrOj,  KMnOj,  PbO,  or  MnO^,  and  HjSOj  yields 
COj  and  formic  acid.  The  rate  of  oxidation  has 
been  studied  by  Krutwig  (^.  P.  C.  2,  787).  By 
slow  oxidation  by  HNO,  tartronio  acid  may  be 
obtained. — 6.  Eeduced  by  HI  and  P  to  maUo 
and  succinic  acids.— 7.  PCI,  forms  ohloro-fumario 
chloride. — 8.  FeSO,  at  100°  yields  iso-arabic 
acid  CgHigOs,  a  thick  dextrorotatory  syrup, 
[o]d  =  20°,  yielding  the  salts  CaA'j9aq,  CajOA'j8aq, 
PbA'„  and  PhjA'^O,  (Ballo,  B.  22, 750).— 9.  Chloral 
forms  OsHjCljOj  [124°],orystallising£romchloro- 
form  in  small  needles,  insol.  water,  sol.  warm 
alcohol  and  ether  (Wallach,  .4.193,46).— 10.  On 
submitting  tartaric  acid  to  elecU'olysis  and  treat- 
ing the  syrupy  mass  vrith  phenyl-hydrazine, 
glyoxal-osazone  [160°]  and  glyoxal-carboxylio 
osazone  [218°]  are  obtained  (Friedel  a.  Combes, 
Bl.  [3]  3,  770).— 11.  On  adding  powdered  tar- 
taric acid  to  fused  glucose  tartaric  glucoside  is 
obtained  (Guyard,  Bl.  [2]  41,  291;  cf.  Berthelot, 
A.  Oh.  [3]  54,  78). — 12.  m-Amido-bemoic  acid  at 
160°  forms  '  tartrylo-dibenzamio '  acid  0,jH, jNjO, 
i.e.  (C02H.C8H4.NH.00)2C2H2(0H)j,  a  colourless 
powder,  insol.  water,  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Its 
alkaline  salts  form  yeUow  solutions  in  which 
Cu(0Ac)2  ppts.  C,sH„(Cu0H)2Nj08.  On  heating 
to  190°  it  yields  the  anhydride  C,8H„NjO„  a 
greenish-yeUow  powder,  converted  by  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  aniline  into  tartranil  dibenzamio 

acid  COjH.OeHi.N<j,g.  Q2^Q2).C0NHPh 

[200°]  (Schifl,  4.  232, 156 ;  G.16,28).  Another 
product  of  the  action  of  tartaric  acid  on  m- 
amido-benzoic  acid  is  '  tartryl-benzamic '  acid 

C02H.CH(OH).CH(OH).CO.NHC8H4.C02H, 
which  crystallises  from  water  in  pale-yellow 
aggregates,  yields  an  acetyl  derivative  and  an 
aihydride  '  tartranbenzamic '  acid  OnHgNOj, 
crystallising  from  water  in  green  plates,  forming 
C,,H,BaN0a  and  C„H,CuN0(,  and  converted  at 
210°  in  *  benzamtartridic '  acid  by  dehydration. 
A  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  converts 
■  tartrwhenzamic '  ^cidinto  'tartranilbenzAmiQ' 


acid  [245°],  which  yields  an  acetyl  derivativ* 
[198°].  '  Tartryl-benzamic '  acid  heated  with  dry 
amido-benzamide  at  140°  forms  the  compound 
0jHj(0H)2(C0.NH.0.H,.00NHj)j,  a  white 
powder,  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  and  yield- 
ing 0„H,i,CuNaO,  aq.— 13.  Olycerim  at  100° 
yields  the  compounds  C3Hb(OH)j.0.04HsOj  and 
CaH5(0H)(004H505)2  (Desplats,  J.  1859,  500). 
Glycerin  at  140°  gives  0„H,40,j  and  OisHajO,,.— 

14.  Erythrite  at  100°  forms  0,jH,gO„,  which  gives 
Ca3(C,2H,50„)2  3aq  (Berthelot,  A.  Oh.  [3]  54, 84). 

15.  Quercite  at  120°  forms  CjJHajO,,  which  gives 
CaaO-j2Hj80,2aq.  — 16.  Pimte  at  120°  forms 
C3„H,jO,5,whichgivesOa3Cs„Ha„Os5.— 17.Mara»ite 
at  120°  forms  Cj^ssOjs-  which  yields 
Mg,0,(Oa,H„0 J  aOaq  aiid  Ca30a„H„0„  6aq.— 
18.  JOulcite  forms  CnHjjOis,  which  gives 
Ca{0,4H„0,j2  4aq.  —  19.  Phenyl  hydraeim 
(2  mols.)  at  140°  forms  C,5H,5N40,  i.e. 
C2H,0j(C0.NjHjPh)j[226°]  (Bmow,  A.  236,196) ; 
[c.  240°]  (Fischer  a.  Passmore,  B.  22,  2734), 
crystallising  from  alcohol  in  plates. 

EstinwMon. — Methods  for  estimating  tartario 
acid  have  been  described  by  Scheurer-Eestner, 
a.  B.  86, 1024 ;  Berthelot,  Fr.  8,  216 ;  Vogel  a. 
Braun,  Fr.  7, 149  ;  Kissel,  Fr.  8,  409 ;  Fleischer, 
Fr.  12,  328 ;  Oliveri,  Q.  14,  458 ;  Picoard,  Fr. 

21,  424;  C,  Schmitt  a.  Hiepe,  Fr.  21,  539; 
Amthor,  Fr.  21, 195 ;  Nessler  a.  Earth,  Fr.  21, 
60;  22,  159;  Kayser,  Fr.  22,  123;  23,  29; 
Musset,  Fr.  24,  279;  Ferrari,  Fr.  24,  279; 
Warington,  O.  J.  28,  25 ;  Grosjean,  O.  J.  35, 
341 ;  Klein,  Fr.  24,  379 ;  Borntrager,  Fr.  25, 
327;  26,699  ;  Gantter,i'r.  26,  714;  VonLorenz, 
Fr.  27,  8 ;  Philips,  Fr.  29, 577 ;  Goldenberg,  Fr. 

22,  270  ;  Heidenhain,  Fr.  27,  681 ;  Weigert,  Fr. 
23,357;  Haas,  0.  C.  1888,  1045;  Ward,-P;i. 
[8]  19,  880. 

Salts  (Berzelius,P.  19,  305;  36,4;  A.Ch. 
[2]  67,  308 ;  Werther,  J.  pr.  32,  383  ;  Dumas  a. 
Piria,  A.  Ch.  [3]  5, 353 ;  De  la  Provostaye,  A.  Oh. 
[3]  3,  129).— (NHJjA".  [o]i,=  83-7°  in  a  1-2  p.c. 
solution  (Sonnenthal,  M.  12, 603).  EfSorescent 
monoolinio  prisms,  v.  sol.  water  ;  a:6:c  = 
•868:l:l-244o  =  88°9'.  Give  off  NH,  in  air.  Yield 
succinic  acidoufermentation  (Koenig,  0.11, 180). 
— (NH/)HA".  [«]„  =  25-7°  (Landolt).  Minute 
lamins,  si.  sol.  cold  water.  Forms  with  ammonium 
malate  (NH4)HA"(NHJC4H505,  crystallising  in 
prisms,  S.  9  (Pasteur,  J.  1853,  415).— KjA"iaq. 
[o]d  =  25-5°  in  a  2  p.o.  solution.  S.  138  at  2°; 
158  at  23°  (Osann).  V.  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 
Monoolinio  crystals  ;  a:b:e  =  •402:1:1'109  ; 
o  =  75°12'.— KHA".  Cream  of  tartar.  [o]d=22° 
in  a  '4  p.o.  solution.  100  g.  solution  contain 
•369  +  •0005694"  grammes  at  «°  (Blarez,  C.  B. 
112, 434, 808).  S.  -25  at  0° ;  -4  at  10° ;  •BS  at  20° ; 
1^18  at  40°  (Chancel,  0.  B.  60,  408;  c/.AUuard, 
0.  B.  59,  500).  Obtained  by  crystallisation  of 
argol,  which  is  deposited  during  vinous  fermen- 
tation. Trimetric  crystals;  a:6:c  =  •712:1: •787. 
Insol.  alcohol. — Na2A"2aq.  [a]o  =  31°  in  al  p.o. 
solution  (Sonnenthal ;  cf.  Thomsen,  X  pr.  [2] 
34,  80;  35,  145).  S.  29  at  6°;  44  at  24°;  66 
at  42^5°  (Osann).  Trimetric  prisms ;  a:b:a 
=  •770:1:  •337.  V.  sol.  hot  water,  insol.  alcohoL 
— NaHA".  [o]d  =  24^3°  in  a  1^3  p.o.  solution  (S.). 
— NaHA"aq  (Dumas  a.  Piria,  A.  44,  80).  S.  H 
in  the  cold;  55 -at  100°.  Minute  crystals,  with 
hemihedral  facets.  Insol.  alcohol.  —  LijA". 
[ajo  =  37'5°  in  »  •?  p.o.  splution  (S.).    Peliques- 
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(Sent. — LiEtA"  IJaq.  Small  crystals,  v,  sol.  water 
(Dulk,  Schw.  J.  64,  180,  193;  A.  2,  47).— 
LiHA"aq.— Li4HjA."4Te02ag.  Needles  (Klein, 
A.  Ch.  [6]  10,  118;  0.  B.  102,  47).— 
Eydioxylamine  salt  (SSB.fl)2k".  Very  thin 
plates  (Lessen,  A.  Sv^LS,  233).— NH4NaA"4aq. 
Trimetric  crystals,  with  hemiheclral  facets,  iso- 
morphouswith  KNaA"4aq;  a:6:c='82B:l:-420. 
[o]i  =  26°.  [o]o  =  32-7'?  (Landolt).  S.  26  at  O" 
(Pasteur,  J.  1849,  309).  —  LiNaA"  2aq. — 
NajA"jTe02aq.  —  K^tA'TeOaq.  —  (NHJKA.". 
Monoolinie  crystals,  isomorphous  with  EjA.". 
Give  ogNHjin  air.  V.  sol.  water.  [o]d  =  31° 
(L.).— KLiA"aq.— E:NaA"4aq.  Bochelle  salt. 
8.  30  at  3°,  66  at  26°  (Osann).  Heat  of  solution 
-6290  at  15°.  The  heat  of  solution  of  KNaA" 
is  -2989  (Pickering,  0.  J.  51,  851).  Large 
trimetric  prisms,  with  hemihedral  facets.  Melts 
at  70°-80°  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and 
becomes  anhydrous  at  215°  (Fresenius,  A.  53, 
234).  [o]i>  =  29'7°  (L.).  Molecular  rotation: 
Long,  Am.  S.  36,  351.— KjA"jTeO  (dried  at 
100°). — ^EbHA".  Trimetric  prisms,  isomorphous 
with  the  caesium  salt;  a:6:o  =  •726:1: -695  (J.  P. 
Cooke,  Am.  S.  [2]  37,  70).  S.  1-18  at  25° ;  11-7 
at  100°  (Allen,  Am.  S.  [2]  34, 867).— NaRbA"4aq. 
Isomorphous  with  Bochelle  salt  (Ficcard,  J.  1862, 
125).-CsjA".  Trimetric  prisms.  S.  10  at  25° ; 
100  at  100°.— TljA"iaq.  [o]  =  4-8°  in  a  6  p.o. 
solution  at  20°.  SI.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — 
TIHA".  [a]  =12°  in  a  1"  p.o.  solution  at  20°. 
Small  flat  prisms  (De  la  Provostaye,  A.  Oh.  [3] 
3, 129 ;  Kuhlmann,  J.  1862, 188).— TlNaA"4aq. 
At  20°  [o]  =  0°  in  a  5  p.c.  solution  and  6-5°  in 
a  20  p.o.  solution.— TlLiA"aq.  [a]  =  9-5°  in  a 
5  p.c.  solution  at  20°.— TIKA".  [o]  =  10°  in  a 
5  p.o.  solution  at  20°.— T1(NH,)A".  [o]  =  10° 
in  a  5  p.c.  solution  at  20°.— BaA".  White 
amorphous  pp.,  becoming  crystalline.  S.G.  ^ 
2-973  (Clarke,  Am.  2,  174).— BaA"  aq  (Dulk). 
S.  (amorphous)  1-2 ;  (crystalline)  -077  (Vogel  a. 
Reischauer,  J.  1859,  288).  KjBaA"j2aq.  Pow- 
der, si.  sol.  water. — NajBaA''^  2aq.  Needles,  si. 
sol.  water,  more  soluble  in  a  solution  of  Bochelle 
salt.  Ppd.  on  mixing  a -solution  of  Bochelle 
salt  with  BaClj.— BaA"TeO  (dried  at  100°).— 
SrA"  4aq.  Monoclinio  prisms.  S. -7  at  16°-  S.G. 
^  1-966  (Clarke).- SrA"3aq  (Marignao,  Arm.  M. 

[5]  15,  280).— (NHJjSrA"i,  12aq.  Thin  plates.— 
KjSrA"  2aq.— NajSrA"iBaq.— CaHjA"j.  S.  -71  at 
15-6°.  Trimetric  crystals.— CaA"  4aq.  Occurs 
in  grapes.  Ppd.  as  white  crystalline  powder  on 
adding  CaCLj  to  a  solution  of  EjA".  Small  tri- 
metric prisms.  a:h:a  =  -872:1:  -908  (Anschutz,  A. 
226, 191).  S.  -016  at  15°  :  -3  at  100°  (Mohr,  J. 
1865,  393).  Forms,  with  calcium  malate,  the 
double  salt  GaA"CaC4Hi05  6aq,  crystallising  in 
needles,  S.  1-25  at  17°  (Ordonnean,  Bl.  [8]  6, 
262).— MgA"4aq.  S.  -8  at  lfi°.  [«]i,  =  36°.- 
MgAHjOsSaq.  S. '024.  Ppd.  by  adding  NH, 
to  a  solution  of  MgA"  (Mayer,  A.  101, 166).— 
MgNaA-'jlOaq.- MgK:jA"8aq.-MgHjA"8.  S.  2 
at  16°.-BeA"8aq  (Atterberg,  BJ.  [2]  21, 162).— 
BeKjCiHijOaSaq.  Prisms  (ToczynsM,  Z.  1871, 
277).— K(SbO)A"|aq.  Tarta/r  ermtk.  Prepared 
by  boiling  SbjOa  (3  pts.)  with  cream  of  tartar 
(4  pts.)  and  water.  Octahedra ;  a:h:o 
=  -956:1:1-054.  [o]  =  141°  in  a  4  p.o.  solution  at 
20°.  S.G.  2-6.  Efflorescent.  At  200°  it  be- 
oomes  K(SbO)C,H,0,.    g,  5  at  8" ;  8  at  21° ;  5? 


at  100°.  '05  to  -Ig.  produce  vomiting.  Its  solu- 
tion reddens  litmus,  and  gives  a  crystalline  pp. 
of  K(SbO)A"  with  alcohol.  Its  solution  is  ppd. 
by  mineral  acids,  by  alkalis,  and  by  HjS.  HgClj 
is  reduced  by  it  to  calomel.  Heat  of  formation : 
Guntz,  C.  B.  104,  699.  Volumetric  estimation 
of  Sb  in  tartar  emetic  (Dunstan  a.  Boole,  Ph.  [3] 
19,  385).  — K(SbO)A"HjA"2|aq.  Efflorescent 
prisms.  Alcohol  added  to  its  aqueous  solution 
ppts.  tartar-emetic,  leaving  tartaric  acid  in  solu- 
tion (Knapp,  A.  82,  76).— K(SbO)A"3KHA". 
Mammellated  groups  of  needles,  v.  sol.  water. — 
(K(SbO)A")2NaNO,  (Martenson,  J.  1869,  539).— 
Na(SbO)A"  ^aq.  Trimetric,  hygroscopic  prisms ; 
a:6:c  = -922:1:1-08.  —  (Na2A")32Sb(OH)3  3aq. 
Amorphous,  v.  sol.  water  (Clarke  a.  Evans,  B.  16, 
2385).  —  NH^(SbO)A"^aq.  —  NH^(SbO)A"2iaq 
(Berlin,  A.  64,  359).— Eb(SbO)A"iaq.  Isomor- 
phous with  tartar-emetic  (Grandeau,  A.  Ch.  [8] 
67,  155).— Tl(SbO)CjH<0„aq.  [o]  =  100°  in  a 
2  p.o.  solution  at  20°  (Long,  Am.  S.  [3]  88, 264). 
— Ag(SbO)A"aq.  Crystals  (J.  P.  Cooke,  Am.  S. 
[3]  19,393).— Ba(SbOA")22^aq.—Cd(SbOA")  2aq. 
Converted  at  200°  into  Od(SbOC4H205)j  (Sohiff, 

A.  104,  328).  —  (Ca(SbOA")j),Ca(N03)j24aq. 
CrystaUises  from  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic 
mixed  with  calcium  nitrate  in  trimetric  forms 
(Marignac,  Ann.  M.  [5]  16,  280).— Sr(SbOA")j 
Hexagonal  crystals.  —  Srj(SbOA")2(NOa)j  12aq. 
Very  soluble  crystals  (Kessler,  P.  75,  410). — 
Pb(SbOA")j4aq.  —  Be3Sb,(C,H,0„)3.  - 
Sb(HA")3  4aq.  Needles,  v.  sol.  water  (C.  a.  B.). 
— Sb2A'',6aq.— (SbO)HA"aq  (Clarke  a.  Stallo, 

B.  13,  1788).— (SbO)HA"  (Guntz,  0.  B.  104, 
850).— CiH^OaSbjOaaq.  White  granular  pp., 
formed  by  adding  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  Sb^O, 
in  aqueous  tartaric  acid  (Berzelius).  Converted 
by  heat  into  SbOC^HjOs.— (C,H50„),Sb203  6aq 
(P^Ugot,  A.  Ch.  [3]  20,  289).-(C4H30,i)jSb,03 
(dried)  (P.).  —  (GtUflshSbfi^Ufi.  Crystals 
(Guntz,  A.  Ch.  [6]  13,  396).— Berberine  salt 
Ca,H„N04(SbO)A"  (Stenhouse,  J.  1863,  452).— 
Brucine  salt  C23H2,NjO(SbO)A".— Quinine 
salt  Ca,HaNA(SbO)A"  (Clarke,  JB.  15, 1540).— 
Atropine  salt  C„H2,NOa(SbO)A"2aq.— Ani- 
line salt  CjH,N(SbO)A".  Long  white  prisms. 
S.G.  1-89  at  11°.— NH,(AsO)A"iaq.  Large 
efflorescent  trimetric  crystals ;  a:b:c  =  -876:1:  -694. 
Got  by  dissolving  ksfi,  in  NHjHA"  (Mitscher- 
lich ;  Werther,  J.pr.  32,  409).— E(AsO.JA"  2iaq. 
Got  by  dissolving  arsenic  acid  in  a  solution  of 
cream  of  tartar  (Pelouze,  A.  Ch.  [3]  6,  63). — 
(Sr(AsOA")2)2NH4N03l2aq.  Large  trimetric 
crystals  (Marignac).— BijA",  6aq.  Small  crys- 
tals, decomposed  by  water  (Schneider,  P.  88, 
55).— E(BiO)C4HjO,  (Schwarzenberg,  A.  61, 244). 
— BijK(BiO)(C<Hj08)2  (Frisch,  /.  1866,  401).— 
K(BO)A"  (dried  at  100°).  Potassivm  borota/r- 
trate.  Amorphous  mass,  v.  sol.  water,  insol. 
alcohol.  At  100°  it  becomes  E(B0)C4H;,0s. 
Purgative,  [o]  =  58°  in  a  20  p.c.  solution  at  20°. 
-E,(B0)C,H30,.-Kj(B0)AH.0,.-Na(B0)A". 
— Na,(B0)0«HsO,.— Na,(B0)AH208  (Duve,  J. 
1869,  540).  -  K,(BO)AHANa(BO)A".  — 
Ba(BO)  CHsO,.- Ba(BO)jO,H20„.— PbA".     S.G. 

^^  4-012  (Clarke,  Am.  2, 174).   White  crystalline 

pp.,  V.  sol.  HNO,.— Pb  AHjOb  aq  (Erdmann,  A. 
21,  14).  Insol.  water,  v.  sol.  EOHAq.  — 
Pb3(C,H30,)r  -  Ce^"3  9aq  (7).  —  ThJK^A",.  — 
CuA"  Saq.  8.  -06  ip  the  cold  j  -3  at  100°.  Light- 
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green  powder.- CuViNHj  (Sohiff,  A.  123,  46). 
— (H(NHJA")2(HgO)j3H;jO  (Harff,  Brandes' 
Arch.  5,  259  ;  Burckhardt,  iUd.  [2]  11,  257).— 
(KHA'OjHgCl^eaq.-KjNiA",  (dried  at  110°). 
Efflorescent,  apple-green  crystalline  powder 
(Fabian,  A.  103,  248).— Co01(HA")25NH,2^aq 
(Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  18,  239).  —  ZnA"  2aq[ 
(Sohiff,  A.  125,  U6).— ZnjCjHjOaiaq.  Powder, 
insol.  water. — Cr(OH)A".  Violet  flakes,  turning 
dark-blue  over  H,SOj  (Schiff,  A.  125, 145).  At 
220°  it  yields  CrO,H30,.—K(CrO)A"3iaq  (Mala- 
guti,  C.  B.  16,  457).— (UrOs)A"3aq  (P^ligot,  A. 
66,  231).  —  Kj(UrOj)A",  (dried  at  200°).— 
(SbO)2(Ur08)A"j8aq.— SnA".  Minute  crystals. 
— K(J'eO)A"4  or  5aq.  Prepared  by  digesting 
cream  of  tartar  with  water  and  Ee(OH),.  Brown 
scales,  red  by  transmitted  light.  Acids  ppt.  from 
its  solutions  a  basic  salt,  sol.  excess.  — 
NH.(FeO)A"4  (or  5)  aq.  —  Fe^A'V  —  PeA". 
Porined  by  boiling  tartaric  acid  with  water  and 
iron  wire  (M6hu,  N.  J.  P.  40,  257).  Minute 
crystalline  powder.  S.  -877  at  15-6°  (Dulk,  A. 
2,  62).— K(MnO)A"4aq  (Descamps,  Z.  1870, 
317).— AgjA".  Amorphous  curdy  pp.  got  by 
adding  AgNOa  to  a  cold  solution  of  BocheUe  salt. 
Crystallises  from  a  warm  solution  in  white 
scales.  Nearly  insol.  water.  Its  ammoniacal 
solution  deposits  Ag  on  warming  (Llebig  a.  Bed- 
tenbacber,  A.  38, 132 ;  Erdmann,  J.  pr.  25, 504). 
— AgHA"  (Perkin,  0.  J.  51,  869).  Monoclinio 
tables. 

Ethylene-diamint  salt 
C^fiji^^fi^^,     Dextrorotatory.    Leaflets, 
V.  sol.  water.    The  acid  salt  is  si.  sol.  water,  S. 
3   at  15°,  and  the  solution  is  dextrorotatory 
(Colson,BZ.  [3]7,  808). 

Mono-methyl  ether 'M.^'EJi!'.  Formed  by 
boiling  tartaric  acid  with  MeOH  (Gu£rin,  A.  22, 
248).  Prisms.— KMeA".—  BaMei5A"jaq  (Dumas 
a.  Pffigot,  A.  Oh.  [2]  61,  200;  [3]  5,  373). 

Di-methyl  ether  MojA".  [48°].  (280° 
i.V.).  S.G.  (liquid)  i5  1-340.  [a]D  =  2-454  at  18° 
(Ansohiltz  a.  Pictet,  B.  13,  1176;  18,  1399);. 
=  2-14  (Phillips  a.  Guye,  C.B.  110,714).  Yields 
an  acetyl  derivative  [103°]  [o]d=  —14°  and  adi- 
benzoyl  derivative  [o]d=  —88-8°. 

Mono- ethyl  ether  EtHA".  [90°]. 
Formed  by  dissolving  tartaric  acid  in  boiling 
alcohol  (G. ;  Marian,  N.  X  T.  13, 2, 43 ;  Tromms- 
dorfl,  N.  J.  T.  24,  1,  11;  Gu^rin,  A.  Ch.  [2] 
62,  57).  Very  deliquescent  prisms. — NaEtA"- 
Powder,  si.  sol.  alcohol  (Mulder,  B.  8,  370).— 
KEtA".  S.  106°  at  23-5°.  Colourless  trimetric 
prisms  ;  a:6:c  = -288:1:  -417.— 0a(EtA")2  5aq.— 
Ba(EtA")2  2aq.  S.  38  at  23°;  128  at  100°.— 
Pb(EtA")j Cu(EtA")2  6aq.  Blue  silky  efflores- 
cent needles. — AgHA".    Prisms. 

Di-ethyl  ether  Bt^k".  (280°  i.V.);  (233° 
cor.  at  197  mm.),  S.G.  |f  1-2097;  ||  1-2019. 
[a]s  =  9  at  18°  (Anschiitz  a.  Pictet,  B.  13, 1176) ; 
7-22  at  12°;  8-02  at  20°  (Perkin,  0.  J.  51, 
363).  M.M.  8-766  at  14-8°.  Liquid  misoible 
with  water  (Demondesir,  A.  80,  301).  Sodium 
forms  002Et.CH(0Na).CH(0H).C02Et  and 
COjEt.CH(ONa).CH(ONa).COjEt,  the  latter 
being  converted  by  EtCl  into  a  deposit  and  a 
liquid,  part  of  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether  and  part  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether 
(Mulder,  B.  T.  G.  8,  376;  9,  238;  10,  171;  cf. 
Cohn,  B.  20,  2003).  The  soluble  product  mixed 
with  alcoholic  CuClj  and  poured  into  watei;  forms 


a  pp.  crystallising  in  light-green  needles,  soL 
alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  water  and  GuG,,H2,0„. 
Tartaric  ether  is  converted  by  treatment  with 
gaseous  HCyO  into  aUophanyl-tartario  ether 
NH,.CO.NH.CO.O(C4H3EtA)  [188°],  which  ia 
m.  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol. 

Acetyl   derivative  of  the  ether 
CO^t.CH(OAo).CH(OH).OOjEt.    Formed  from 
the  ether  and  AoCl,  the  mixture  becoming  hot 
(Perkin,  C.  J.  20, 146).  Heavy  oil,  si.  sol.  water, 
insol.  saline  solutions.    Neutral  to  litmus. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  of  the  ether 
CO;^t.CH(OAc).CH(OAo).CO,Et.  [67?].  (292°) 
(Pictet,  B.  14, 2790) ;  (280°  at  100  mm.).  Formed 
by  heating  tartaric  ether  with  AcCl  at  100°(Perkin ; 
Wislicenus,  A.  129,  187).  Prisms  (from  water), 
V.  si.  sol.  water.    Slowly  saponified  by  KOHAq. . 

Acetyl-benzoyl  derivative  of  the 
ether  COjEt.CH(OAc).CH(OBz).COaEt.  Formed 
by  heating  the  mono-benzoyl  derivative  of  the 
ether  with  AcOl  at  150°  (Perkin).    Heavy  oil. 

Mono-benzoyl  derivative  of  the 
ether  G0jEt.CH(0H).0H(0Bz).00i5Et.  [64°]. 
Formed  by  heating  the  ether  with  BzCl  at  100°. 
Prisms,  si.  sol.  hot  Aq.  Saponified  by  alcoholic 
potash  yielding  0ijH2(0H)(0Bz)(C0jEt).C0uK, 
C2H2(OH)(OBz)(C02E)2,  and  finally,  potassium 
tartrate.  CjH2(0H)(0Bz)(C0jEt).00^  forms 
tufts  of  needles,  si.  sol.  water. 

Vi-benzoyl  derivative  of  the  ether 
[o]d=  -60°  (Phillips  a.  Guye,  G.  R.  110,  716). 

Di-n-propyl  ether  Pr^A".  (308°  i.V.). 
S.G.  il  1-1392.  [o]d  =  18-77  at  18°  (A.  a.  P.); 
=  12-44(P.  a.  G.). 

Di-isopropyl  ether  Pr^A".  (276°).  S.G. 
^  1-130.  [«]]>  =  14-89  at  20°  (Pictet,  J.  1882, 
856).    Liquid. 

Di-isobutyl  ether  (Pr.OHJjA".  [68°]. 
(824°).  S.G.  122  l-oiS.  [a]„  =  19-9°  (P.). 
Yields  a  dibenzoyl  derivative  [o]i>=  —42°. 

laoamyl  ether  (C5H„)HA".  Formed  by 
digesting  tartaric  acid  (150  pts.)  with  isoamyl 
alcohol  (88  pts.)  at  180°  (Balard,  A.  Ch.  [3]  12, 
309 ;  Breunlin,  ^.  91,  314).  Nodular  mass,  with 
very  bitter  taste. — K05H„A"aq.  Crystalline. — 
NaC^HiiA".  Nodules.  —  Ba(05H„A")j  2aq : 
pearly  plates  (from  water). — Pb(C5H„A")2. — 
Ca(CsH„A")8.— AgOsH„A".    Tufts  of  needles. 

Di  -acetyl  derivative  C,H,gOs  i.e. 
C02H.CH(OAo).CH(OAc).COs,H.  [o]d  =  -  28-14 
(PhiUips  a.  Guye,  0.  B.  110,  716).  Formed 
slowly  from  the  anhydride  by  the  action  of  water. 
Hard  deliquescent  crystals  (containing  3aq), 
melting  at  58°.  V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
si.  sol.  benzene.  Lsevorotatory.  Its  salts  form 
Iffivorotatory  solutions  (Colson,  Bl,  [3]  7,  806 ; 
C.  B.  114,  417).  Converted  into  tartaric  acid 
by  hot  KOHAq. — KHA" :  crystalline  powder. — 
BaA"  :  slender  deliquescent  needles. — CaA". — . 
CuA". — ^AgjA":  white  crystalline  mass. — 
Ethylene -diamine  salt  OsHsOj(N2H,CaH,). 
Lsevorotatory.    V.  sol.  water. 

Anhydride  of  the  di-acetyl  deriva- 
tive OgHjO,.  [127°].  Formed  by  heating  tar- 
taric acid  with  AcCl  (BaUik,  Sitz.  W.  29,  26 ; 
Pilz,  Sitz.  W.  44  [2]  7  ;  Perkin,  C.  J.  20,  149). 
Slender  needles  (from  benzene).  Dextrorota- 
tory. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C„HjgO,  {.& 
C02H.CH(0H).CH(0Bz).00sH.       Formed      by 
heating  tartaric  acid  with  benzoic  i^cid  ^t  XSQ". 
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(tJessaignes,  f.  Ph.  [3]  32, 47).  Minute  crystals, 
V.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol.— AgjA" :  white  pp. 
Di-hemoyl  derivative  C,»H,.0»  i.e. 
C02H.CH(0Bz).0H(0Bz).C0jH.  [90°]. 
[«]d=  —116°  inalccdiol.  Formed  by  dissolving 
its  anhydride  in  hot  water.  Needles  (contain- 
ing aq).  Converted  by  heat  into  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance melting  at  132°- 

_  Anhydride  O.sH.A-  [174°].  [a]D  =  148° 
m  acetone  at  18°.  Formed  by  heating  tartaric 
acid  with  BzCl.  Small  needles,  insol.  cold  water, 
sol.  alcohol,  benzene,  and  alkalis.  Dextro- 
rotatory. 

Di-nitroxyl-'derivative 
CO^U.CR{nO,)Xm.[^0,).GO^B..  Nitrotwrtaric 
acid.  Formed  by  dissolving  tartaric  acid  (1  pt.) 
in  HNO,  (4J  pts.),  and  stirring  with  an  equal 
volume  of  HjSOj  (Dessaignes,  A.  82,  362;  89, 
339).  -The  crystals  are  dried  and  crystalhsed 
from  ether  (Eekul6,  A.  221,  245).  Silky  prisms, 
decomposed  by  hot  water,  forming  oxalic  and 
tartronio  acids,  COj,  and  NO.  Alcohol  contain- 
ing HNOj  forms  di-oxy-tartaric  acid.  Ammo- 
nium sulphide  reduces  it  to  tartaric  acid. — 
(NHJHA".— Ag,A"  aq.  V.  sol.  water.— EtjA". 
[46°].  S.G.  1^  1-278.  Formed  by  dissolving 
tartaric  ether  in  a  mixture  of  HNO3  and  HjSO, 
and  ppg.  with  water. 

Amide  G^fi^iCO.'SfB^^.  Formed  by  pass- 
ing NH,  into  an  aJcohoUc  solution  of  the  ether, 
or  of  its  di-aoetyl  derivative  (Demondesir,  A.  80, 
303;  Pasteur,  0.  B.  35,  176;  Grote,  A.  130, 
202 ;  Euhemann,  B.  20,  3366).  Trimetric  crys- 
tals (from  water),  v.  e.  sol.  water.  Dextrorota- 
tory. 

Amic  acid  OiHjNOs  i.e. 
OOjH.CH(OH).CH(OH).CO.NHj.  Formed  by 
passing  NH,  over  tartaric  anhydride  moistened 
with  alcohol  (Laurent,  Compt.  Chim.  1845, 153). 
Formed  also,  together  with  tartaric  acid,  by 
heating  tartaric  ether  with  NHjAq  at  100° 
(Grote).  Syrup. — OaA'j  6aq :  tetrahedra,  v.  sol. 
water.— Pb3(CiH4N05)j.—BaA'g8aq.—EtA'. 

Anilide  CjHjO^CO.NHPh),.  [250°]. 
Formed  by  boiling  aniline  with  tartaric  acid 
(PoUkier,  B.  24,  2959).  Pearly  scales,  insol. 
water,  si.  sol.  other  solvents.  Yields  mono-,  di-, 
and  tri-acetyl  derivatives,  melting  at  227°,  216°, 
and  137°  respectively. 

Phenyl-amic  acid  C,|,H„N05  i.e. 
C02H.CH(0H).CH(0H).C0.NHPh.  [180°]. 

Formed  by  boiling  the  phenylimide  with  NHjAq 
(Arppe,  A.  93,  352).  Plates,  v.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol. — BaA'j :  spangles,  m.  sol.  hot  water. — 
AgA' :  white  powder,  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

Phenylimide  0,„H,N04  i.e. 

CH(OH);00>^^^-  ^^^^'^-  ^°™«'''  together 
with  the  anilide,  by  heating  tartaric  acid  with 
aniline  at  150°.    Pearly  plates,  v.  sol.  water. 

Di-o-tolwide  C;a.fii{C0.'Sn.C^iU.6)^. 
[183°].  White  plates,  insoL  water  [(Bisohoff, 
B.  23,  2049).  A02O  at  140°  yields  a  di-acetyl 
compound  [222°]. 

Di.p-toluide  CjHA^CO.NH.CjHiMe)^. 
[264°].  Got  by  heating  ^J-toluidine  with  tartaric 
acid  at  185°.  Silky  needles  (from  alcohol). 
Converted  by  AOjO  into  a  di-acetyl  derivative 
[202°]. 

Sydrazide  C2Hj(0H)j(C0.NH.NH:j)j. 
pi83°].    Formed  from  tartaric  ether  and  hydra- 


zine hydrate  (Von  Bot^enburg,  5.  26,  2057). 
Needles,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Converted  by  benzoic 
aldehydeinto  OjH2(OH)j(CO.N2H:CHPh)j  [225°], 
crystallising  in  yellowish  plates  (from  alcohol). 

Lsevo-  tartaric  acid 
Cqj,H.CH(OH).CH(OH).OOjH.  Anti-tartario 
acid.  [170°].  When  a  solution  of  racemic  acid 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  and  one  is 
neutralised  by  ammonia  and  the  other  by  soda, 
and  the  solutions  mixed  and  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate, henuhedral  crystals  of  Na(NH4)C4H40j  are 
obtained.  Half  of  these  crystals  have  the 
henuhedral  faces  oppositely  situated  to  those  of 
the  other  half ;  and  on  carefully  selecting  the 
two  kinds  of  crystals  (the  solutions  of  which 
exhibit  equal  and  opposite  action  on  polarised 
Ught),  ppg.  their  solutions  by  lead  nitrate,  and 
decomposing  the  lead  salts  by  H^S  or  H2SO4, 
solutions  are  obtained  which  on  evaporation 
yield  crystals,  the  one  of  dextro-  and  the  other 
of  laevo-  tartaric  acid  (Pasteur,  A.  Ch.  [3]  28, 56), 
If  in  a  solution  of  sodium  ammonium  racemata 
of  S.G.  1-26  a  crystal  of  the  dextro-  salt  be  put  on 
one  side  and  one  of  the  Iebvo-  salt  be  put  on  the 
other  side  of  the  vessel,  the  two  salts  will  crys- 
tallise separately  (Jungfleisch,  J.  Ph.  [5]  5, 
346).  The  separation  of  sodium  ammonium 
racemate  into  the  dextro-  and  Isvo-  tartrates 
does  not  take  place  if  the  solution  is  heated  to 
118°  in  a  sealed  tube  and  allowed  to  crystaUiae 
without  access  of  air  (Bichat,  Bl.  [2]  46,  54). 
According  to  Wyroubofl  (0.  B.  102,  627),  the 
splitting  up  of  the  sodium  ammonium  racemate 
depends  upon  strength  of  solution  and  tempera- 
ture only. 

Lsevo-tartaric  acid  is  exactly  like  dextro 
tartaric  acid  in  solubility  and  S.G.  Its  crystals 
are  like  the  reflection  of  those  of  the  dextro- 
acid.  The  two  acids  are  oppositely  pyro-electric, 
Solutions  of  the  Iebvo-  acid  exhibit  an  effect  on 
light  equal  and  opposite  to  that  produced  by 
solutions  of  the  dextro-  acid  of  Me  strength. 
When  cone,  solutions  of  equal  quantities  of  the 
dextro-  and  Ibbvo-  acids  are  mixed,  heat  is  given 
out  and  racemic  acid  separates.  The  salts  of 
the  l£Bvo-tartario  acid  have  the  same  amount  of 
water  of  crystallisation,  and  the  same  crystal- 
line form  as  the  salts  of  dextro-tartaric  acid. 
They  exhibit  opposite  hemihedry,  opposite  rota- 
tion, and  are  oppositely  pyro-eleotric.  Differ- 
ences are  observed  between  the  compounds  of 
the  two  acids  with  optically  active  substances. 
Acid  ammonium  (active)  malate  combines  with 
acid  ammonium  dextro-  (but  not  lsevo-)  tartrate. 
Cinohonine  lsevo-  tartrate  CigHjjNjOCjHjOs  con- 
tains aq,  while  the  dextro-tartrate  contains  4aq. 

Di-methyl-ether  Me^A".  [48°]..  (160° 
at  16  mm.).  Lsevorotatory  (Anschiitz,  B.  18, 
1398 ;  A.  247, 112). 

Di-acetyl  derivative  of  the  di- 
methyl ether 

COjMe.CH(OAc).CH(OAc).COjMe.  [103°]. 

[o]d=  — 1'3  (in  a  3-6  p.o.  solution  in  alcohol  of 
S.G.  -826).  Formed  by  heating  MojA"  with 
AcCl.  Monoclinic  plates  (from  benzene) ; 
a:6:c=l-052:l:l-007;  ^  =  87°  54'.  On  mixing 
with  the  corresponding  dextro-  compoimd  it  forms 
the  isomeric  racemic  compound  [86°]. 

Amide  G^fitl^'B^^.  Combines  with  the 
amide  of  active,  malic  acid,  forming  needles,  S< 
more  than  33. 
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Sacemic  acid  Ofifie-  Paratartaric  acid. 
)6°]  (Bisohoff,  B.  22,  1812).  S.G.  (of  H,A") 
J  1-778;  (of  HjA"aq)  1-687  (Perkin,  G.  J. 
61,  366).  S.  (of  HjA.")  8-16  at  0° ;  18  at  20° ; 
137-8  at  100°.  S.  (of  HjA"  aq)  9-23  at  0° ;  20-6 
at  20° ;  184-9  at  100°  (Liedie,  0.  B.  95,  87). 
Heat  of  solution  at  9°:  -5675  (for  HjA") ; 
-7065  (for  HjA"  aq)  (Pickering,  C.  J.  51,  367). 
H.C.  (for  HjA")  1,851,190  (Ossipoff,  C.B.  108, 
1105).  H.F.  (for  HjA"aq)  278,400.  Acid  potas- 
sium raoemate  either  occurs  sometimes  iu  crude 
argol,  or  is  produced  therefrom  in  the  purifica- 
tion processes  (Kestner ;  Jungfleisch,  C,  B.  85, 
805).  On  crystallisation  of  cream  of  tartar, 
acid  potassium  racemate  remains  in  the  mother- 
liquor. 

Constitution. — Assuming  racemic  acid  to  be 
a  compound  of  the  dextro-  and  l^Bvo-tar'iario 
acids,  its  formula  must  be  at  least  (GtHgOJ^- 

Formation. — 1.  By  mixing  solutions  of  dex- 
tro- and  IsBvo-  tartaric  acids. — 2.  By  heating 
tartaric  acid  (30  g.)  with  water  (4  c.c.)  for  30 
hours  at  175°  (Jungfleisch,  Bl.  [2]  18,  203).— 
3.  By  heating  the  dextro-  or  laevo-  tartrate  of 
quinine  or  cinehonine  at  170°  (Pasteur,  A.  72, 
164;  84,  157  ;  88,  211).— 4.  By  heating  tartaric 
ether. — 5.  By  heating  inactive  tartaric  acid  at 
200°  or  by  boiling  it  with  HClAq  (Dessaignes, 
Bl.  1865,  i.  34). — 6.  By  oxidation  of  fumario 
acid  by  aqueous  KMnO,  (Kekul^  a.  Anschiitz,  B. 
13,  2150 ;  A.  226, 191 ;  cf.  Tanatar,  B.  12, 2293). 
7.  By  the  action  of  HNO,  on  lavulose,  mucio 
acid,  and  inulin;  and,  together  with  tartaric 
acid,  by  the  action  of  HNO3  on  milk  sugar,  cane 
sugar^  saccharic  acid,  dulcite,  and  mannite  (Gar- 
let,  Bdp.  GMm.pwre,  2, 345 ;  4, 17  ;  Hornemaun, 
J.pr.  89,  283).: — 8.  !rogeth2r  with  inactive  tar- 
taric acid  by  boiling  silver  di-bromo-suocinate 
with  water  (Perkin  a.  Duppa,  O.  J.  13,  102; 
Pasteur,  A.  Swppl.  2,  242 ;  Jungfleisch,  Bl.  [2] 
19, 198). — 9.  By  boiling  silver  iso-di-bromo-suo- 
cinate  with  water  (Demuth  a.  Meyer,  B.  21, 268). 
10.  By  boiling  glyoxal  with  dilute  HCy  and 
HCl  (Sohoyen,  4.  132,  168;  Strecker,  Z.  [2]  4, 
216). — 11.  By  the  action  of  zinc-dust  (2  mols.) 
and  dilute  HOAo  (3  mols.)  on,  glyoxylic  acid 
(1  mol.)  at  100°  (Genviesse,  Bl.  [3]  7, 225  ;  0.  B. 
114,  555). — 12.  From  piperic  acid,  sorbic  acid, 
and  CH0.CH:CH.CH:CH.C02H  by  careful  oxi- 
dation with  dilute  KMnO,  below  4°  (Doebner,  B. 
23, 2374).-T^13.  By  heating  a  solution  of  desoxalio 
acid  (Lowig,  J.  1861,  605 ;  Klein,  J.  pr.  [2]  20, 
157). 

Prepa/ration. — Sodium  ammonium  racemate, 
got  from  the  mother-liquor  from  which  cream  of 
tartar  has  separated,  is  treated  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  cream  of  tartar  la  the  preparation 
of  tartaric  acid.  The  small  opaque  needles  of 
racemic  acid  can  be  separated  by  handpicking 
from  the  large  transparent  crystals  of  tartaric 
acid. 

Properties. —  Triclinio  crystals  (containing 
aq);  a:6:c  = -484:1: -806;  ox=120°;  i8  =  96°  13'; 
7  =  76°  5'  (De  la  Provostaye,  A.  Ch.  [3]  3, 131). 
Slightly  efflorescent.  Gives  off  aq  at  100°.  Less 
soluble  than  tartaric  acid.  In  dilute  solutions 
of  racemic  acid  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point 
is  the  same  as  with  an  equal  weight  of  tartaric 
acid  (Eaoult,  Z.  Ph.  2,  186).  Absorption  of  a 
eolntion  of  racemic  acid  by  Alter  paper  does  not 
Cejiarate  tiie  dextro-  and  heto-  acids  (March- 


lewski,  B.  26,  983).  A  solution  of  raccfflid 
acid  is  ppd.  by  CaSO,  (unlike  tartaric  acid), 
Oalcium  racemate  is  insol.  acetic  acid  (un- 
like calcium  tartrate).  KH4CI  does  not  hinder 
the  ppn.  of  calcium  racemate.  When  heated 
above  200°  racemic  acid  yields  the  same  products 
as  tartaric  acid.  By  various  ferments  {e.g.Pem- 
cillvum  glaucum)  racemic  acid,  when  free  or  as 
acid  ammonium  salt,  is  converted  into  tartaris 
acid  (Pasteur;  cf.  B.  Mulder,  B.  T.  0.  1,  231). 
A  solution  in  HNO,  (S.G.  1-52)  poured  into  half 
its  volume  of  K^SOi  deposits  the  crystalline 
C2H2(O.N02)2(CO.;fl)2  (Dessaignes,  /.  Ph.  [3]  82, 
46).  AoOl  converts  racemic  acid  into  di-aoetyl- 
racemic  anhydride  C2H2(OAo)20205  [123°].  Ea- 
cemic  acid  and  its  salts  are  inactive  to 
light. 

S alts  (Fresenius,  A.  41, 1 ;  53,  230).— 
(NHJjA".  Trimetrio  prisms ;  a-.h-.c  =  -509:1: -847. 
V.  sol.  water,  nearly  insol.  alcohol.  Give  off 
NH3  in  air.— (NHJHA".  S.  1  at  20°;  less  sol. 
boiling  water.  Monoclinio  prisms.  Reddens 
litmus. — KjA"  2aq.  Six-sided  tables.  S.  103  at 
25°.  Nearly  insol.  alcohol.— KHA".  S.  -55  at 
19° ;  -7  at  100°.  Insol.  alcohol.— K(NHJA". 
Striated  prisms.— Na^A".  S.  38  at  25°.  Trime- 
tric  prisms.  Insol.  alcohol. — NaHA"aq.  S.  9 
at  19°.  Monoclinic  prisms  (from  water).  Ppd. 
from  aqueous  solution  by  addition  of  alcohol. — 
Na(NH,)A"aq.  S.G.  1-740  (Wyruboff,  A.  Oh.  [6] 
0,  229).— NaKA"  4aq.  S.  47  at  6°  (Fresenius,  A. 
53,  230).— NaKA"  3aq.  Monodlinio  crystals 
(Wyruboff,^.  Gh.  [6]9,232).— Ebi".-CaA"4aq. 
Aoicular  prisms  (Anschiitz,  A.  226,  191). — 
BaA"2Jaq.  S. -05.  Crystalline  pp.— SrA"4aq, 
— TU"  (De  la  Provostaye,  A.  126,  79). — 
LiTlA"  2aq  (Wyruboff).— NaTlA"  2aq.  S.  25  at 
25°.— MgA"  5aq.  S.  -85  at  19°.— OdA"  (Schiff, 
A.  104,  326).  -  PbA"  (dried  at  100°).— Pb^CiHA 
(Krug,  J.  1861,  367).  —  CuA"  2aq.  Pale-blue 
needles,  sol.  alkalis  and  solution  of  NajCOj. — 
Na2CuOiH20e4aq.  —  MnA"aq.  —  NiA"5aq.  — 
NH,(AsO)A"iaq.  S.  9-4  at  15°.  Efaorescent 
crystals.— K(AsO)A"  IJaq.  S.  13  at  16°.  De- 
composed by  hot  water  with  liberation  of  AsjOj. 
— Na(AsO)A"2iaq.  S.  7  at  19°.  Non-efdorescent 
white  crystals  (Werther,  J.  pr.  32,  385).— 
K(Sbp)A"^aq.  Monoclinic  prisms.  —  AgjA". 
Shining  scales,  less  sol.  Aq  than  silver  tartrate. 

Mono-methyl  ether  MeBA.".  Formed  by 
evaporating  racemic  acid  with  MeOH  (Gufirin- 
Varry,  A.  Gh.  [2]  62,  77;  A.  22,  252).  Keot- 
angular  prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  cold  water.  Decom- 
posed by  hot  water  into  the  parent  substances. 
— KMeA"^aq.  Prisms.~Ba(MeA")24aq.  Mono- 
clinic prisms. — AgMeA".    Pp. 

Di-methyl  ether  Me^A".  [85°].  (282° 
i.V,).  Formed  by  methylation  of  racemic  acid, 
and  also  by  mixing  equal  weights  of  the  di- 
methyl ethers  of  the  laevo-  and  dextro-tartaric 
acids  (Anschiitz  a.  Pictet,  B.  13, 1178 ;  18, 1397  j 
A.  247, 116).  Monoclinic  crystals ;  optically  in- 
active. Yields  a  di-aceityl  derivative 
C2Hj(OAo)j(COjMe)j  [86°]  in  trimetrio  crystals ; 
a:b:c  =  ■8095:1:  -6728.  This  compound,  examined 
by  Baoult's  method,  has  the  same  molecular 
weight  as  the  di-acetyl  derivative  of  di-methyl 
tartrate. 

Mono-ethyl  ether  EtHA".  Deliquescent 
prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Inactive  to  Ught.— > 
KEtA"  aq.— Ba(EtA'%2aa.— AgEtA".    Prisms. 
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ti-etfiyl  ether  ISitJi.".  {233°  oor.  at  197 
mm.)  S.G.  If  1-2098 ;  IH-2021.  M.M.  8-759  at 
15-5°  (Perkin,  0.  J.  51,  364).  Yields  an  oily 
acetyl  derivative  and  a  di-acetyl  derivative 
CjHj(0Ac)2(C0jEt)j,  [51°]  (230°  at  100  mm.). 
BzCl  forms  02H2(OH)(OBz)(COjEt)2  [57°].  The 
compound  C2Hj(OEt),(0O2Bt)2  (147°  at  15  mm.) 
is  formed  from  di-bromo-Buooinio  ether  [58°]  and 
NaOEt  (Michael,  J.  jpr.  [2]  46,  234).— Ag^A.".— 
AgHA".  Monoclinio,  a:b:e  =  -721:1:  -869 ;  (3  =  70° 
10'. 

Inactive  tartaric  acid 
C0uH.0H(OH).0H(0H).COjH.         Mesotartano 
add.    [140°-143°].    S.  125  at  15°. 

Formation. — l.By  heating  oinohonine  tartrate 
or  raoemate  for  several  hours  at  170°  (Pasteur, 
A.  88,  212).  The  product  is  mixed  with  CaOlj, 
which  ppts.  eaicium  raoemate,  and  the  filtrate 
slowly  deposits  calcium  inactive  tartrate. — 2.  By 
boiling  tartaric  or  racemic  acid  for  400  hours 
with  H01A.q  (Dessaignes ;  Pasteur,  Bl.  1862, 
107). — 3.  By  heating  tartaric  acid  (30  g.)  or 
racemic  acid  with  water  (4  o.o.)  for  2  days  at 
165°.  Separated  by  means  of  its  very  soluble 
acid  K  salt  (Jungfleisoh,  Bl.  [2],  19, 101).— 4.  A 
product  of  the  action  of  HNOj  on  sorbin  (Des- 
saignes, C.  B.  55,  769),  erythrite  (Przybytek,  B. 
17,  1412 ;  Bl.  [2]  43,  126)  and  glycerin.— 5.  By 
oxidation  of  IsBvulose  (Eliani,  B.  14,  2530). — 
6.  By  oxidation  of  phenol  by  alkaline  KMnO,  at 
0°  (Doebner,  B.  24, 1755).— 7.  A  product  of  the 
action  of  moist  Ag^O  on  di-bromo-succinic  acid. 
8.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  di-amido- 
Buocinio  acid  (Lehrfeld,  B.  14,  1819).— 9.  By 
oxidation  of  maleic  acid  by  ajkaline  EMnO« 
(KekuU  a.  Anschutz,  B.  14,  713). 

Properties. — Prisms  (containing  aq).  Loses 
its  aq  at  100° ;  at  200°  it  yields  pyrotartaric 
and  racemic  acids. .  Prolonged  boiling  with 
HCl  aq  converts  it  into  racemic  acid  (Des- 
saignes). The  conversion  is  also  effected  by 
heating  the  acid  with  a  little  water  at  175°. 
The  ether  is  converted  by  AoGl  into 
OjHj(OAe)j(COjBt)j  [48°],  crystaUising  in  silky 
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Salts  KHA".  Needles.  S.  12-5  at  19°.— 
BbHA"4aq.  —  EbjA"aq.  —  EbNaA"  2iaq. — 
CaA"  3aq.  3.  -17  at  100°.  S.  (HOAc)  -028 
at  18°;  -085  at  100°.— PbA"  aq :  amorphous 
pp.  — ZnA"2aq  (dried  at  110°).  —  TIHA". — 
TljA".- NaTlA"  2iaq.— Ag^A"  aq :  white  pp. 

Metatartaric  acid  {CiUfi,)x.  A  deliquescent, 
glassy  mass,  v.  sol.  water,  obtained  by  melting 
tartaric  acid  (Braconnot,  A.  Oh.  [2]  68,  299 ; 
Erdmann,  A.  21,  9 ;  Laurent  a.  Gerhardt,  A. 
70,  848).  It  is  sometimes  formed  when  a 
solution  of  tartaric  acid  is  evaporated  over  a 
water-bath  (Giosjean,  0.  /.  43, 334).  Converted 
by  boiling  water  into  tartaric  acid. 

Salts.— (NHJHA".  Minute  needles.  More 
soluble  than  the  acid  ammonium  tartrate.  Its 
solution  is  ppd.  by  CaOl,  and  NH,Aq  only  when 
highly  concentrated.  CaA"  4aq.  Minute  len- 
ticular grains,  sol.  dil.  HClAq,  converted  by 
boiling  water  into  calcium  tartrate. 

Ditartaric  acid  C,H,„0„.  An  anhydride  of 
tartaric  acid,  got  by  heating  tartaric  acid  at  170° 
till  it  is  no  longer  ppd.  by  lime-water  (Fremy,  A. 
19,  197;  29,  142;  78,  297).  Amorphous  and 
very  deliquescent.  Sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 
its  salts  are  amorphous,  v.  sol,  water,  and  ppd. 


by  alcohol.  They  are  converted  into  meta- 
tartrates,  and  finally  into  tartrates,  by  boiling 
water.— CaA".-BaA".— PbA".— OuA".-Ag,A". 
V.  sol.  water  (SchifE,  A.  125, 129). 

Ethyl  ether  EtjA".    Pat-like  solid. 

Tartrelio  acid  04H40j.  Soluble  tartaric 
anhydride.  Formed  by  quickly  heating  small 
quantities  of  tartaric  acid  tUl  the  fused  mass 
swellsup.  Yellowish  deliquescent  mass,  sol.  water, 
forming  an  acid  solution,  from  which  OaOlj  ppts. 
CaA',  as  an  amorphous  mass,  which  becomes 
crystalline  on  adding  alcohol.  Tartrelic  acid  is 
converted  into  tartaric  acid  by  boiling  water. 

Insoluble  tartaric  anhydride  CjH^Oj. 
Formed  by  heating  tartaric  acid  for  some  time 
at  150°  and  exhausting  the  product  with  cold 
water.  Powder,  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Converted  by  hot  water  into  tartaric  acid. 

TARTEONIO  ACID.  CjH.Os  i.e. 
CH(0H)(C0jH)2.    Oxy-malonio   acid.    Mol.  w. 
120.    [187°].    Heat  of  solution  -4331  (Gal  a. 
Werner,  Bl.  [2]  46,  803). 

Formation. — 1.  By  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion of  nitro-tartaric  acid  in  aqueous  solution 
(Dessaignes,  C.  B.  34,  731 ;  38,  44).— 2.  By  the 
reduction  of  mesoxalic  acid  by  sodium-amalgam 
(Baeyer,  /.  1864,  641).— 3.  By  the  action  of 
AgjO  on  bromo-malonic  acid  (Petrieff,  B.  11, 
414).^-4.  By  boiling  chloro-malonic  ether  with 
KOHAq,  the  yield  being  25  p.c.  of  the  theoretical 
amount  (Conrad  a.  Bischoff,  A.  209,  222).— 
5.  From  di-bromo-pyruvic  acid  and  baryta- 
water  at  40°  (Grimaux,  B.  10,  903).— 6.  From 
glyoxylio  acid  by  treatment  with  KCy,  the  re- 
sulting nitrUe  being  saponified  (Bottinger,  B.  14, 
729). — ^7.  A  product  of  the  action  of  alkaline 
cupric  solution  on  glucose  (Claus,  Z.  [2]  5,  152 ;. 

A.  147, 114). — 8.  By  slow  oxidation  of  glycerin 
(Sadtler,  B.  8, 1456 ;  Campani  a.  Bizzari,  Q.  12, 
1). — 9.  By  heating  sodium  earboxy-tartronate 
(Gruber,  B.  12,  014). 

Preparation. — 1.  By  boiling  the  di-nitrate  of 
tartaric  acid  (20  g.)  with  alcohol  (60  g.  of  S.G. 
•925)  (Demole,  B.  10,  1778).— 2.  By  warming 
tri-chloro-laotic  ether  CCl3.0H(0H).C02Et  with 
a  10  p.o.  solution  of  NaOHAq  (5  mols.),  neu- 
tralising with  HOAc  and  ppg.  with  BaCL,  (Pinner 

B.  18,  752,  2852). 

Properties. — Prisms  (containing  |aq),  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether.  Aiter  drying 
at  100°  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  and 
becomes  v.  sol.  ether.  Massol  (O.  B.  114,  422) 
obtained  anhydrous  crystals  [ISS'^.  Decomposed 
by  fusion,  yielding  CO^  and  glycolide  O^HjOj. 
Eeduced  by  HIAq  to  malonic  acid. 

Salts.— Na^A."  (dried  at  100°).  V.  sol. 
water.  —  KjA"  aq.  —  (NHj)^".  Needles.  — 
"(NHJHA''.  Yields  glyoollic  amide  on  heating. 
— BaA"  2aq.  Micro-crystalline  powder,  v.  si.  sol. 
water  (Pinner).— BaA"  aq  (G.).— 0aA"2Jaq  (P.). 
— CaA^'  aq  "(0.  a.  B.).— CdA''.— PbA"  (dried  at 
120°).— MnA".— AgjA".    Needles  (from  hot  Aq). 

Ethyl  ether  BtjA".  (c.  224°).  Heavy 
oil  (Freund,  B.Vt,  786 ;  Pinner). 

The  acetyl  derivative  OH:(OAc)(CO^t)j 
(o.  161°  at  60  mm.),  S.G.  ^  1-131,  is  formed 
from  bromo-malonic  ether  and  EOAc  in  EtOE 
at  50°  (Conrad  a.  Bruckner,  B.  24,  2997).  Br 
converts  it  into  mesoxalic  ether  G(0H)2(C0^t), 
[57°]. 
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Amide  CH(OH)(CO.NHj)j.  [196^.  Six- 
lided  plates,  m.  eol.  hot  water. 

Amic  acid  COjH.0H(OH).CO.NHj.  [160°]. 
Formed  by.  boiling  sodium  dialurate  with  water 
(Menschutkin,  A.  182,  82).  Needles,  si.  sol. 
cold  water.  Converted  by  nitrous  acid  into 
glycollio  acid. — KA'  aq. — ^BaA'j  aq. — PbA'j  ^aq. 
Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  water. — AgA'.    Needles. 

Phenyl  derivative  CH{0Ph)(002H)j. 
Formed  by  saponification  of  its  ether 
CH(0Ph)(C02Bt),  (230°-240°  at  60  mm.),  which 
is  got  from  bromo-malonic  ether,  phenol,  and 
NaOBt,  (C.  a.  B.).  At  196°  it  forms 
CHj(OPh).CO^. 

TABTSONYL-TTEEA  v.  DiaiiTtbio  aoio. 

TATTBINE  CjH,NSO,  i.e. 
CH2(NH2).0Hj.S03H.  Amido-ethane  sulphonie 
add.  Mol.  w.  125.  S.  6-5  at  12°.  H.F.  185,700 
(Berthelot  a.  Matignon,  A.  Oh.  [6]  22, 182).  Ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalis  on  tau- 
rocholic  acid  (Gmelin,  Tiedemann  a.  Omelin's 
Die  Verdauung,  1,  43 ;  Demar<;ay,  A.  27,  286 ; 
Dumas  a.  Pelouze,  A.  27,  292 ;  Bedtenbacher, 
A.  57,  170;  Strecker,  A.  65,  132;  67,  34;  91, 
101).  Occurs  in  the  free  state  in  putrid  bile 
and  in  the  muscles  of  the  oyster,  in  shark's 
blood,  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  of  the 
ray,  and  in  the  lungs  of  oxen  (Valenciennes  a. 
Fremy,  0.  B.  41,  735 ;  Stadeler  a.  Frerichs ; 
Cloetta,  A.  99,  289).  Formed  also  by  heating 
;3-chloro-ethane  sulphonie  acid  with  NHjAq  at 
100°  (Kolbe,  2".  122,  33),  and  by  the  action  of 
SOj  on  vinylamine  (Gabriel,  B.  21,  2667).  Pre- 
pared by  evaporating  ox-bile  with  dilute  HOI  at 
100°,  decanting  from  a  resin,  allowing  to  crys- 
tallise, and  re-crystallising  from  water.  It  may 
be  purified  by  means  of  the  lead  salt. 

Properties. — Transparent  crystals,  m.  sol. 
water,  insol.  alcohol.  Neutral  to  litmus.  Not 
melted  below  240°.  Converted  by  nitrous  acid 
into  isethionic  acid  (Gibbs,  Am.  8.  [2]  25,  30). 
Decomposed  by  potash-fusion. 

Salt  s. — NaA'.  Very  deliquescent  (Lang,  Bl. 
[2]  25, 180).— CaA'j.  Slender  needles,  v.  e.  sol. 
water. — PbA'^.  Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water. — 
Pb3A',{OH)2.— CdA'j.— HgA'j.— HgjA'jO  (Engel, 
Bl.  [2]  23,  532).— AgA'. 

Benzoyl  derivative  NHBz.CjH4.SO3H. 
Formed  by  heating  /i-phenyl-thiazole  tetrahy- 
dride  with  HGl  and  bromine-water  (Gabriel  a. 
Heymann,  B.  23, 159).  Syrup.— AgA'.  Spheri- 
cal groups  of  plates. 

Phthalyl  derivative 
(CsH40j):N.0H2.CHj.S03H.       Got  by  oxidising 
di-phthalimido-di-ethyl-disulphide   with  HNO3 
(S.G.  1-25)   (Gabriel,  B.   24,    1116).    Crystals 
(containing  l|aq),  sol.  EtOAo.    Tastes  bitter. 

Iwiie  CjH,<;|q  >.     [45°-50°].    Prepared 

from  i8  -  chloro  -  ethane  -  sulphonie  chloride 
CH2CI.CHJ.SO2CI  by  treatment  with  ammonia 
(James,  C.  J.  49,  491).  Solid,  resembling  gum 
arable  ;  bitter  in  taste.  V.  si.  sol.  cold,  v.  sol. 
hot,  water,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Ppd.  HgO 
appears  to  form  the  compound  (02H4SOjN)2Hg. 

Ethyl-tanrine  v.  Ethyl-amido-eihanz  sui>- 
PHomc  Aon>. 

Uethyl-taarine    v.     Mkihtl-amido-eihane 

BDIiPHONIC  Acn>. 

TATJROCHENOCHOIIC  ACID  Cj^H^NSO,. 
Pe$urs  as  E  and  Na  salts  in  goose-bile  (Heiutz 


a.  Wislicenus,  P.  108,'  547 ;  Otto,  A.  149,  193), 
Amorphous,  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Decomposed 
by  boiling  with  baryta  or  potash  into  taurine 
and  chenocholic  acid. — NaA'aq  (dried  at  110°). 
Small  tables.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives  pps. 
with  CaClj,  AgNO,,  and  lead  subacetate,  but  not 
with  lead  acetate. 

TATJEOCHOLIC  ACID  Cj^H^NSO,.  Occurs  as 
Na  salt  in  the  bile  of  most  animals  (Strecker,  A, 
67,  30;  70,  169;  Hufner,  J.  pr.  [2]  19,  802; 
Copeman  a.  Winston,  J.  Physiol.  10,  213).  Ob- 
tained byppg.  with  lead  acetate,  filtering  from  lead 
glyeocholate,  and  ppg.  lead  taurocholate  by  lead 
subacetate.  Deliquescent  silky  needles,  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  m.  sol.  ether.  Dextrorotatory, 
[o]d  =  25°  (Hoppe-Seyler,  Arch.  Path.  Anat.  15, 
126).  Boiling  water  splits  it  up  into  taurine  and 
oholio  acid.  Antiseptic,  and  ppts.  albumen  com- 
pletely from  its  solutions  (Maly,  M.  4,  89). 

Salts.— NaA'  (dried  at  120°).  Ppd.  by  alco- 
hol in  an  amorphous  state,  rendered  crystalline 
by  ether. — KA'.    Needles,  resembling  waveUite. 

TAUEOCTAMINE  03Hs,N3SO,  i.e. 
NH:C(NHj).NH.CH2.0Hj.SO3H.  [226°].  S.  4  at 
21°.  Formed  by  heating  taurine  with  cyan- 
amide  (1  mol.)  and  water  at  110°  (Engel,  B.  8, 
1597 ;  Dittrich,  J.pr.  [2]  18,  63).  Small  white 
prisms,  V.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
From  cold  water  it  crystallises  with  aq. 

TAXINEOjjHsjNO,,.  [82°].  Obtained  from  the 
leaves,  twigs,  and  fruit  of  the  yew  {Taxus  baccata) 
by  extracting  with  ether  (Lucas,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  85, 
145 ;  Van  der  Harst,  B.  T.  O.  3,  279 ;  Marm6, 
Bl.  [2]  26,  417;  Hilger  a.  Brande,  B.  23,  464). 
The  ethereal  solution  is  quickly  shaken  with 
acidulated  water,  and  the  solution  ppd,  by 
NHjAq.  Crystalline.  Gives  off  aromatic  fumes, 
on  melting.  V.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  insol.  benzene.  Cone.  HjSO,  gives  a  deef 
purple ;  Frohde's  reagent  a  reddish-violet  colour, 
Gives  yeUow  pps.  with  sodium  phosphomolyb- 
date,  I  in  KI,  and  potassium  bismuth  iodide. 
Insol.  alkalis.  The  salts  crystallise  with  diffi- 
culty.—Salts  :  B'HCl.— B'.H.SO..— B'jHjPtCl,. 
— B'HAuCli.— B'Etl. 

TECTOftUINONE.  [171°].  Obtained  from 
teak  resin  or  by  the  distillation  of  teak  wood 
(Eomanis,  C.  J.  Proc.  4,  116).  Amber-yellow 
crystals,  sol.  alcohol.  Eeduced  by  zinc-dust  and 
HOAo  to  CijHj,.  Yields  a  nitro-  derivative  and 
a  bromo-  derivative  [165°]. 

TEIITJEATES.  Salts  of  telluric  acid, 
HjTeO,  (g.D.,  p.  649).  The  normal  tellwrates  of 
mgaovalent  metals  have  the  composition 
il^eOfjiiKfl;  there  are  also  acid  telVwrates 
MHTeOj.icHjO ;  and  two  classes  of  tetratellu- 
rates,  (1)  MjTe40,3.a!H20,  which  are  soluble  in 
water  when  M  is  an  alkali  metal,  and  (2) 
M2Te40,3,  vhich  are  insoluble  in  water.  The 
hydrated  tetratellurates  may  be  represented  as  add 
ditdlurates  derived  from  the  hypothetical  acid 
HjTejO,;  thus  K2Te40,3.4H20  =  2KHTe20,.3H20. 
Some  acid  salts  may  be  represented  as  derived 
from  hypothetical  ditelluric  acid,  e.g. 
PbTe^O,  (  =  PbTe04.Te03). 

The  normal  alkali  tellurates  are  obtained  by 
saturating  H^TeO,  with  MOHAq  or  MjCOjAq 
and  crystallising.  Alkali  acid  tellurates,  and 
hydrated  tetratellurates,  are  obtained  by  inter- 
actions of  acids  with  the  normal  tellurates ;  anhy- 
drous (insoluble)    tetratellurates  of   the  alkali 
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ftietals  are  formed  hj  heating  the  acid  telluratea ; 
thus  6EHTe04  =  KjTe^O,,  +  2X^1604  +  SH^O. 
Most  of  the  other  telluratea  are  obtained  from 
the  alkali  salts  bj  double  decomposition. 

The  alkali  teUurates,  other  than  those  of  the 
form  M2Te,0,j,  are  soluble  in  water;  most  of  the 
other  tellurates  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble 
in  water.  Tellurates  generally  dissolve  easily  in 
HClAq;  the  solutions  are  not  ppd.  by  water, 
but  on  boiling  the  solutions  become  yellow,  give 
oS  01,  and  then  yield  a  pp.  of  H^TeO,  on  addition 
of  water.  Acidulated  solutions  of  tellurates  are 
slowly  decomposed  by  HjS,  probably  with  ppn. 
of  TeSj  (v.  TbiiiVbium  sulphides,  p.  655).  So- 
lutions of  tellurates  are  slowly  reduced  by  SO,, 
more  quickly  on  heating,  with  separation  of  Te. 
When  tellurates  are  heated  to  redness  they  give 
off  0  and  form  tellurites  ;  lieated  with  KjCO, 
and  charcoal,  they  give  KjTe. 

The  tellurates  have  been  examined  chiefly 
by  Berzelius  (P.  32,  577) ;  and  some  of  them 
also  by  Oppenheim  {J.pr.  71,  267). 

Potassium  tellurates.  The  normal  salt 
K^TeOi- 5aq  is  obtained  by  dissolving  HjTeO, 
and  ^C0„  in  the  ratio  H2Te04:K2COa,  in  hot 
water  and  crystallising ;  also  by  dissolving 
HjTeO,  in  excess  of  KOHAq,  heating,  and  al- 
lowing to  cool  slowly.  Crystallises  in  rhombic 
prisms,  isomorphous  with  Kj^O^  (Handl,  J. 
1861.  266).  The  crystals  become  moist  in  air 
and  form  KHTeO^.aaq  and  KjOOj.  The  acid 
salt  2KHTe04. 3aq  separates  on  adding  to 
KgTeOjAq  sufficient  HjSOiAq,  or  other  strong 
acid,  to  remove  half  the  potassium ;  the  salt  is 
crystallised  from  hot  water.  This  salt  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  much  more  soluble  in 
hot  water;  when  heated  it  is  converted  into 
KjTeO,  and  K2Te40,3.  The  tetratellmate 
KjTejO,,  is  obtained,  as  a  yellow  powder,  by 
heating  2KHTe04. 3aq  below  redness  and  wash- 
ing out  KjTeOj  in  water.  KjTejOu  is  insoluble 
in  water,  also  in  HClAq  or  HNOjAq  except  after 
prolonged  boiling.  The  hn/drated,  tetratellurate 
KjTeiOis.iHjO — ^which  may  also  be  regarded 
as  an  acid  ditellwate  iKBTefij-SKfl  —  is 
formed  by  adding  HjSOjAq,  or  another  strong 
acid,  to  K2Te04Aq  in  quantity  to  remove 
6K  from  iKjTeO,  (4K,Te04Aq  +  3H2S04Aq  = 
KjTe40,sAq+3^,0  +  3KjS04Aq),  and  crystal- 
lising. The  salt  is  fairly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  it 
is  partly  decomposed  to  KHTe04  and  H^TeOiAq 
by  repeatedly  crystallising  in  aqueous  solution. 

The  following  tellurates  have  been  described 
(Berzelius,  l.c.;  Oppenheim,  Z.c.):  Ammonvwm 
salts  (NH4)2Te04,  {SS,)^TejO„  (l<iS^,T:e,0,„ 
obtained  by  ppg.  solutions  of  the  corresponding 
salts  of  K  or  Na  with  NH4OI.  Barvum  salts 
BaTe04. 3aq,BaH2(Te04)j.  2aq,  BaTejO.a,  obtained 
by  ppn.  Cadnmim  salt  CdTeO,,  obtained  by 
ppn.  Calcium  salt  OaTeO,,  obtained  by  ppn. 
Lead  salts  PbTeO,,  PbTojO,,  PbTejO,,,  by  ppn ; 
a  basic  salt  is  also  said  to  exist.  Silver  salts 
AgzTeO,,  and  several  basic  salts  jcAgjO.^TeOa. 
Sodium  salts  TJfa^TeOt.x&q,,  NaHTeOi.Jcaq, 
NaHTe20,.a;aq,  and  Na^Tefi,,,  obtained  simi- 
larly to  the  potassium  salts.  Tellurates  of  Al, 
Or,  Co,  Ou,  Pe,  Li,  Mg,  Mn,  Hg,  Ni,  and  Sr  have 
also  been  described,  but  only  very  superficially. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

TELLtTBH7J)BIC  ACID  H^Te ;  v.  Hysbooim 
XSLLVSIDZ,  voL  ii.  p.  727. 


TEIITJBIC  ACID  S^TeO^ ;  crystallises  from 
solutions  as  HjTeOi.SHjO. 

Formation.— 1.  By  oxidising  Te  by  agua 
regia. — 2.  KjTe04  is  formed  by  the  interaction 
of  01  with  K,TeOjAq,  also  by  fusing  TeOj  with 
END,  or  KCIO3. 

Preparation. — 1.  A  mixture  of  TeOj,  KOlOj, 
and  KOH,  in  the  ratio  TeOj:2K010a:2KOH  ia 
thoroughly  fused;  the  fused  mass  is  dissolved 
in  water  and  BaCyiq  is  added ;  the  pp.  of  BaTeOf 
is  purified  by  reorystaUisation  from  hot  water, 
and  is  then  dried  at  100° ;  the  dry  BaTeO,  ia 
mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  water  and  one-fourth 
its  weight  of  cone.  H^SOj,  and  heated  till  decom- 
position is  complete,  when  BaS04  ia  removed  by 
filtration,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  at  100° 
to  the  crystallising  point ;  the  crystals  that  sepa- 
rate are  dried,  powdered,  washed  repeatedly 
with  alcohol  to  remove  HjSG,,  and  recrystallised 
from  water  (Oppenheim,  J.  pr.  71,  267).  Ber- 
zelius (P.28, 392 ;  32, 1)  fused  TeOj  with  an  equal 
weight  of  K2C0a  or  Na^OOj,  dissolved  in  water, 
added  EOH  equal  to  the  weight  of  TeO,  used, 
passed  in  01  until  the  liquid  smelt  strongly 
thereof,  ppd.  by  BaCl^Aq,  and  proceeded  as  de- 
scribed above. — 2.  TeOj  is  dissolved  in  HNDjAq, 
the  solution  is  boiled  with  PbO^  and  filtered, 
Pb  is  ppd.  from  the  filtrate  by  H2S04Aq,  the 
filtrate  from  PhSOj  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at 
100°,  the  residue  is  digested  with  alcohol  and 
ether  to  remove  HjSO,,  and  is  then  crystallised 
from  hot  water  in  vacuo  (Becker,  A.  180, 
257). 

Properties  and  BeacU(ms.—'R2TeOi.2Kfl  ia 
obtained  by  slow  crystallisation  in  white,  mono- 
clinic  crystals,  resembling  gypsum,  S.Gr.  2-9999 
at  25-5°  (Clarke,  Am.  S.  [3]  16, 401).  When  ob- 
tained by  rapid  evaporation  HjTe04.2H20  ap- 
pears as  a  glassy  solid.  Heated  to  c.  130° 
HjTeO,  is  obtained ;  decomposition  begins  at  a 
little  above  160°  to  TeO,  andHjO,  and  at  c.  180° 
TeOj  begins  to  decompose  to  TeOj  and  0,  this 
decomposition  being  complete  at  c.  350°  (Wills, 
C.  /.  35,  704).  H^TeO,  has  S.G.  3-425  at  18-8° 
(Clarke,  2.c.).  H2Te04.2Hj0  is  sUghtly  soluble 
cold  water ;  it  is  dissolved  fairly  easily  by  boil- 
ing water ;  soluble  in  acid  and  alkali  solutions ; 
almost,  if  not  quite,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
HjTeO,  dissolves  very  slowly  in  boiling  water. 
Aqueous  solutions  of  HjTeOj  have  a  metallic, 
not  a  sour,  taste ;  they  very  slightly  redden 
litmus.  Thomson  {Th.  2,  277)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing H.F.:  [Te,0',Aq]  =  98,380;  [Te02Aq,0] 
=  21,200.  H!Te04  dissolves  gradually  in  hot, 
fairly  cone.  HClAq,  with  evolution-  of  CI  and 
formation  of  H2Te03Aq.  H^TeOjAq  is  not  re- 
duced by  passing  H^S  into  it,  but  if  the  solu- 
tion is  saturated  with  H^S  and  kept  in  a  warm 
place,  in  a  closed  flask,  for  some  time,  the  liquid 
becomes  brown,  and  flakes,  probably  of  TeS,  (o. 
TEiiiiiriiinii  suiiFHiDES,  p.  655),  are  deposited. 

HgTeOtAq  reacts  with  alkalis  to  form  salts 
MjTeOf  and  MHTeOt;  salts  of  the  forma 
MHTejO,  and  M^TcjO,,  are  also  known  («.  Tbi.- 
LTOATES,  p.  648).  M.  M.  P    M. 

TELLTTBISES.  Any  compound  of  Te  with  a 
single  element  more  positive  than  itself  is  called 
a  telluride.  Tellurides  of  the  heavier  metals 
are  generally  formed  by  melting  the  metals  with 
Te,  also  by  passing  H^Te  into  solutions  of  salts 
cf  the  metals ;  tellurides  of  E  and  Na  are  formed 
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by  heating  TeOj  with  KjCOj  or  NajCO,  and 
chaicoal ;  many  tellurites  and  telluiates  give 
tellurides  when  heated  in  a  current  of  H.  Te 
ppts.  tellurides  of  Cu,  Ag,  and  some  other  metals, 
by  boiling  solutions  of  salts  of  these  metals  with 
Te  (Parbmann,  C.  0. 1862.  814).  Tellurides  of 
K  and  Ka  dissolve  in  water  with  a  red  colour ; 
this  colour  is  due  either  to  polyteUurides  or  to 
the  presence  of  traces  of  oxides  according  to 
DemarQay  [Bl.  [2]  40,  99).  Berthelot  a.  Fabre 
(C  B.  105,  92)  obtained  colourless  solutions  of 
alkali  teUurides  by  passing  pureHjTe  into  solu- 
tions of  alkalis ;  a  trace  of  0  produced  a  red 
colour  and  separated  Te.  Tellurides  react  with 
HOlAq  giving  off  H^Te;  they  are  oxidised  to 
tellurites  by  HNOjAq,  and  to  tellurites  and  tel- 
lurates  by  aqiui  regia.  Warmed  in  CI  teUurides 
give  metaUio  chlorides  and  TeCl^. 

Tellurides  of  Sb,  As,  Bi,  Au,  Fe,  K,  Ag,  and 
Na  are  mentioned  under  these  metals  (c/. 
Brauner,  C.  J.  55, 388).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

TEIIUBITES.  Salts  of  tellurous  acid 
HjTeOj  (g.  v.,  p.  656).  The  normal  and  acid 
tellurites  of  monovalent  metals  belong  to  the 
forms  MjTeOa  and  MHTeOj.  Some  salts  are 
also  known  containing  relatively  more  of  the 
acidic  radicle ;  these  may  be  formulated  as 
MjO.ffiTeOj  where  a;  is  2  and  4 ;  or  they  may 
be  regarded  as  MjTe03.a;TeOj,  where  a:  is  1  and 
3;  or  finally  these  hyperacid  salts  may  be 
looked  on  as  MjTejOj  and  M^Te^j — ^that  is,  as 
derivatives  of  the  hypothetical  acids  BCjTejOs 
and  HjTejOj. 

Tellurites  are  generally  formed  hy  heating 
together  basic  oxides  and  TeOj  in  the  proper 
proportions ;  some  tellurites  of  the  heavier  metals 
are  obtained  by  ppn.  from  solutions  of  alkali 
tellurites.  Tellurites  of  the  alkali  metals  dis- 
solve readily  in  water ;  those  of  the  alkaline 
earth  metals  are  less  soluble ;  the  others  are  in- 
soluble  in  water.  Most  tellurites  dissolve  in 
HOlAq,  forming  yellow  solutions  which  do  not 
give  oS  01  on  heating;  this  reaction  distinguishes 
fhem  from  tellurates  {v.  p.  649).  Solutions  of 
tellurites  in  a  little  HClAq  deposit  HjTeOa  on 
dilution.  Most  tellurites  are  fusible,  and  crys- 
tallise on  cooling;  the  hyperacid  alkali  tellu- 
rites form  colourless  glass-liie  solids  after  fusion. 
By  strongly  heating  with  charcoal  and  KjCOj 
most  tellurites  give  E^Te. 

Tellurites  of  potassium.  The  normal  salt 
KjTeOs,  and  the  acid  salt  KjTeOs.TeO^ 
( =  KjTejOs  or  E20.2Te02)  are  prepared  by  fusing 
TeOj  with  KjCOj  in  the  proper  proportions. 
KjTeOj  melts  at  a  red  heat ;  dissolves  slowly  in 
cold  water,  more  quickly  in  boiling  water ;  the 
aqueous  solution  has  an  alkaline  taste  and  re- 
action, and  is  decomposed  by  the  GO^  in  the  air. 
K20.2Te02  melts  below  redness,  and  solidifies 
again  to  a  transparent,  colourless,  crystalline 
mass ;  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion on  cooling  deposits  Kj0.4Te02.  The  tetra- 
tellu/rite  or  hyperacid  tellurite  K2O.4TeO2.4H2O 
(  =  K2TeOa.3Te02.4H20  or  K2Te40s.4H20)  is  pre- 
pared by  boiling  HjTeOjAq  with  KjOOa  and  fil- 
tering at  100° ;  the  salt  is  deposited  on  cooling 
in  microscopic  six-sided  prisms  and  tablets. 
This  salt  reacts  with  cold  water  to  give  a  solu- 
tion of  K2TeO,  and  K2Te205  and  a  gelatinous  pp. 
of  H2Te03 ;  when  heated  4H2O  is  given  off,  and 
£j0.4Te02  remaias  as  a  salt  which  melts  at  a 


moderate  red  heat  and  solidifiea  on  cooling  (0  A 
colourless  glass. 

The  tellurites  have  been  examined  chiefly  by 
Berzelius  (P.  32,  577 ;  v.  also  Oppenheim,  J.pr. 
71,  267).  Salts  of  the  following  metals  have 
been  isolated,  but  many  have  been  studied  in  a 
very  superficial  way :  Al,  NH,,  Ba,  Cd,  Ca,  Cr, 
Co,  Cu,  Fe,  Pb,  Li,  Mg,  Mn,  Hg,  Ni,  Ag,  Na,  Sr, 
and  Zn.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

TELLTJEIUM.  Te.  At.  w.  c.  125  (v.  infra). 
Mol.  w.  c.  250  {v.  mfra).  Melts  at  c.  455° 
(CarneUey  a.  Williams,  0.  J.  37, 125).  Boils  at 
0. 1390°  (Deville  a.  Troost,  O.  B.  91,  83).  S.G. 
6-2549  at  0°  (after  compression) ;  .6-2322  at  0° 
(uncompressed)  (Spring,  B.  B.  5,  854) ;  6-2549 
at  18-2°  (after  melting  in  H)  (PHwoznik,  0.  O. 
1892.  ii.  962 ;  forfurther  data  v.  Clarke's  Talle  of 
Spaci/icGrawiJies [2nd ed.]  10).  V.D.  ate.  1390° 
to  c.  1440  °  =  130  (Deville  a.  Troost,  0.  B.  56, 891). 
S.H.  (21°  to  51°,  crystalline)  -0475  (Kopp,  T. 
1865.  71);  (at  98°,  crystalline)  -0483;  (at  98°, 
after  distillation  in  SOj)  -0518  (Pabre,  A.  Ch.  [6J 
14,  101).  C.E.  (linear,  at  0°)  -00001675  (Fizeau, 
C.  B.  68,  1125).  E.C.  -000777  at  19-6  (Ag  at 
0°  =  100)  (Matthiesen,  p.  103,428);  conductivity 
increases  slightly  when  light  falls  on  Te ;  the 
increase  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  case  of 
Se  {v.  Adams  a.  Day,  Pr.  24,  163;  25,  113). 
E.C.  decreases  slightly  to  c.  100°-140°,  and  then 
increases  to  200° ;  on  cooling  after  fusion  E.C. 
decreases  regularly  and  markedly;  the  following 
values  are  given  by  Bxner  (P.  158,  625)  -0035  at 
200°,  -00286  at  20°  (after  fusion),  -000435  at  20° 
(after  very  slow  cooling  from  fusion).  Te 
crystallises  in  rhombohedra;  a:c  =  1:1-3298;  it 
is  isomorphous  with  S  and  Se  («.  Muthmann, 
Z.  P.  O.  8,  396).  For  emission-spectrum  v. 
Plucker  a.  Hittorf  (Pr.  13,  153) ;  Thalen;  Salet 
(A.  Oh.  [4]  28,51) ;  Ditto  (O.  B.  73, 622) ;  Hartley 
a.  Adeney  {T.  1884  [1]  117).  For  absorption- 
spectrum  of  vapour  of  Te  v.  Gernez  (0.  B.  74, 
1190).    H.O.  [Te,O^Aq]  =  98,380  {Th.  2,  278). 

Historical. — Examining  a  mineral  contain- 
ing gold  from  the  Seven  Mountains  in  1782 
Muller  von  Beichenstein  suspected  the  presence 
of  a  new  metal  {Abhand.  eimer  Privatgesellschaft 
in  BShmen).  He  sent  a  specimen  of  the  mineral 
to  Bergmann,  who  said  that  it  contained  a  metal 
which  was  not  the  same  as  that  in  blende.  In 
1798  Klaproth  received  some  of  the  mineral  from 
M,  von  B.,  and  isolated  the  characteristic  ele- 
ment, to  which  he  gave  the  name  tellurium  (from 
telhis  =  the  earth)  (K.,  BeitrSge  sw  chem.  Kermt- 
niss  der  MvneralkSrper,  3, 1  ;  cf.  Crell's  Ann. 
1798.  91 ;  and  G.  A.  12,  246).  The  compounds 
of  Te  were  more  fully  examined  by  Berzelius 
(S.  6,  311 ;  34,  78;  P.  8,  411 ;  28,  392 ;  32,  1, 
577). 

Occwrrenct. — Te  is  found  native,  in  small 
quantities,  and  in  a  few  localities — chiefly  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  in  Virginia, 
U.S.;  it  generally  accompanies  Au  and  Agj 
specimens  have  been  obtained  with  97-98  p.c. 
Te.  Tellurides  are  also  found  in  small  quantities 
in  Hungary,  Mexico,  California,  Bolivia,  and 
some  o&er  places ;  in  considerable  quantities 
in  Colorado;  these  are  generally  compounds 
of  Te  with  Bi,  Ag,  Pb,  Bi  and  S,  Ag  and 
Au,  Au,  Pb  and  Sb ;  tellii/rite  (or  tellurium- 
ochre)  containing  TeO,  is  found  in  small  quan> 
titles  in  the  Seven  Mountains  (v.  G.  Bose,  P, 
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18,64;  Rammelsberg,  J".  Jf.  1874.  30 ;  Bnrkart, 
/.  M.  1873.  476 ;  Silliman  a.  Marvine,  Am.  S. 
[3]  8,  25 ;  Mathewson,  J.  M.  1866.  93 ;  Genth, 
/.  M.  1875.  188,  314). 

Formation. — l.BypassingSOjintoHjTeOsAq; 
H2Te03Aq  +  2SO,  +  HiO  =  2H,SO,Aq  +  Te.  Also 
by  ppg.  solution  of  TeOl^  in  dilute  HClAq,  or  of  a 
Te  compound  in  H^SOfAq,  by  an  alkali  sulphite. 
2.  By  reducing  a  boUing  solution  of  (NH4)jTe04Aq 
by  grape  sugar  (Stolba,  J.  1873. 214).— 3.  By  de- 
composing KjTeAq  by  air  or  oxygen  («.  Oppen- 
teim,  J.pr.  71,  267 ;  81,  308;  Himly,  J.  1877. 
213). — 4.  Byppn.,  by  means  of  zinc,  from  solu- 
tions of  Te  compounds  in  HjSO^Aq  {v.  Lowe, 
J.pr.  60, 163). 

Preparation. — There  are  several  methods  of 
preparing  crude  Te  from  the  minerals  that  con- 
tarn  it.  Kative  bismuth  teUuride  is  made  into  a 
paste  with  oil  and  KjCO,,  and  gradually  heated 
to  whiteness  in  a  covered  crucible ;  K^Te  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  fused  mass  by  boiling  water, 
and  the  solution  deposits  Te  on  standing  in  air. 
Or  the  mineral  containing  Te  is  powdered  and 
treated  with  dilute  HGlAq;  the  insoluble  matter 
is  gradually  added  to  three  times  its  weight  of 
cone.  H2SO4,  and  heating  is  continued  until  SO, 
ceases  to  be  given  off ;  the  sohd  that  forms  on 
cooling  is  dissolved  in  water  containing  a  little 
ECl ;  the  solution  is  filtered  from  AgCl,  Te  is 
ppd.  from  the  filtrate  by  zinc,  and  undissolved 
zinc  is  removed  by  digestion  with  dUute  HOlAq. 
For  details  and  other  methods  v.  Berzelius  (P. 
8,411;  28,392);  Lowe  ( /.  iw.  60, 163) ;  W5hler 
(4.84,69);  Oppenheim(J".2)r.81,308);  Schnitzer 
(D.  P.  J.  211,  484, 492) ;  Sohwarz  (D.  P.  J.  186, 
29). 

To  prepare  pure  Te,  Brauner  (C  J.  55,  382 ; 
cf.  M.  10,  411)  recommends  to  digest  the  crude 
material  with  HClAq  in  a  large  flask,  and  to 
oxidise  by  HNOjAq  added  little  by  little  till  the 
Bohd  matter  becomes  white,  to  evaporate  several 
times  with  cone.  HClAq  (to  remove  HNOj),  and 
then  to  dilute  cautiously  witfi  water,  taking  care 
not  to  add  enough  water  to  ppt.  HjTeOa  along 
with  any  PbOLj  which  may  come  down.  He  then 
adds  some  saturated  SO^Aq,  warms  to  60°-70°, 
and  ppts.  Te  by  passing  SO3  into  the  warm  solu- 
tion. The  Te  thus  obtained  generally  contains 
a  little  copper  and  lead  selenides.  The  pp.  is 
dried  and  fused  in  small  portions  with  KCy ;  the 
fused  mass,  which  contains  KjTe,  is  dissolved  in 
water,  from  which  air  has  been  removed,  in  a 
stoppered  flask;  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  clear 
(there  is  generally  a  small  pp.  of  tellurides  of  heavy 
metals  mixed  with  a  trace  of  Te)  and  is  then 
poured  off,  and  a  current  of  air  is  passed  through 
it,  whereby  Te  is  ppd.  The  Te  is  dried,  placed 
in  a  porcelain  boat,  which  is  introduced  into  a 
wide  tube  of  hard  glass  surrounded  by  wire  gauze, 
and  distilled  in  a  current  of  pure  dry  H.  (For  a 
method  of  purification  based  on  the  ppn.  of  Te 
from  (NHJjTeOjAq  by  grape  sugar,  v.  Stolba,  J. 
X873.214.) 

Properties. — As  prepared  by  sublimation  in 
H,  tellurium  is  a  white,  shining,  crystalline,  very 
brittle  solid,  unchanged  by  exposure  to  air. 
During  distUlation  in  H,  Brauner  (l.c.)  noticed 
that  some  H,Te  was  formed,  and  was  decomposed 
with  deposition  of  needle-shaped  crystals  of  Te, 
Bome  of  which  were  1  oentim.  in  length.  The 
eijstalj  of  Te  are  hexagonal  rhombohedra,  iso- 


morphods  wiMi  S  and  Se  (v.  Muthmann,  ^.  P.  O. 
8,  396).  By  allowing  K^TeAq  to  decompose  in  air, 
H.  Bose  obtained  six-sided^prisms  with  rhombo- 
hedral  summits  (P.  21, 443 ;  cf.  Pabre  a.  Berthelot, 
C.  B.  104, 1405),  Amorphous  Te  is  obtained  as 
a  brown  powder  by  ppg,  H^TeOaAq  by  SO^ ;  on 
warming,  the  amorphous  variety  changes  to  the 
crystalline,  giving  oft  a  large  quantity  of  heat 
(F.  a.  B.,  I.C.).  Te  that  has  been  melted  and 
cooled  quickly  seems  to  contain  both  the  crys- 
talline and  the  amorphous  varieties.  According 
to  Fabre  (A.  Oh.  [6]  14,  100);  both  varieties 
have  practically  the  same  S.H.  at  c.  100°.  Te 
melts  at  c.  455°  and  boils  at  0.  1890°;  the 
vapour  is  golden  yellow.  Heated  in  air  it 
burns  with  a  brilliant  blue-green  flame  to  white 
clouds  of  TeOg,  which  are  poisonous  ;  the 
smeU,  like  that  of  decaying  radishes,  that  is 
noticed  on  burning  impure  Te  is  due  to  the 
oxidation  products  of  Se,  which  is  commonly  pre- 
sent in  specimens  of  crude  Te.  Te  dissolves  in 
very  cone,  boiling  KOHAq,  forming  a  red  liquid 
that  contains  KjTeOs  and  KjTe ;  on  allowing  to 
cool,  or  on  adding  water,  the  whole  of  the  Te 
separates.  HOlAq  is  without  action  on  Te; 
cone,  hot  H2SO4  dissolves  it  slightly,  but  the  Te 
separates  on  dilution;  when  heated  strongly 
with  cone.  HjSO,  Te  dissolves  to  HjTeO,  with 
evolution  of  SO,.  Te  dissolves  in  SO3,  forming 
TeSO,.  Cone.  HNOjAq  forms  a  solution  of 
HjTeOj;  aqiia  regia  forms  H^TeOa  and  some 
HjTeOj.    Molten  KNO3  produces  KjTeO,. 

In  its  physical  properties  Te  approaches  the 
metals,  and  especially  resembles  Sb.  In  its 
chemical  properties  Te  is,  on  the  whole,  non- 
metallic;  but  the  oxide  TeO,  combines  with 
certain  anhydrides  of  strong  acids  to  form  salt- 
like compounds,  and  the  oxide  TeO  is  said  to 
dissolve  in  H^SOjAq,  forming  10(804)2.  Te  is 
closely  related  to  Se,  and  less  closely  to  S ;  it 
shows  distinct  analogies  with  Or,  Mo,  W,  and 
U  {v.  Oxygen  qboup  of  elements,  vol.  iii.  p.  705, 
and  Chbomidm GROUP  of  elements,  vol.ii.  p.  168). 
The  atom  of  Te  is  divalent  in  the  gaseous 
molecules  TeH,  and  TeClj,  and  tetravalent  in 
the  gaseous  molecule  TeClj. 

Atomio  weight  0/  tellurium.  The  at.  w.  of 
Te  was  determined  by  Berzelius  in  1812,  1818, 
and  1832  by  oxidising  Te  by  HNOjAq  and 
weighing  the  TeO,  produced ;  he  obtained  values 
varying  from  127-9  to  128-5  (P.  8,  24 ;  28,  395 ; 
32, 16),  In  1857  von  Hauer  analysed  K^TeBi^ 
and  obtained  values  from  126*5  to  128-1 
{W.A.B.  25,  135).  In  1879  Wills  determined 
the  weight  of  TeO,  obtained  by  oxidising  Te  by 
HNOjAq  and  by  aqua  regia,  anA  he  also  made 
analyses  of  K2TeBrg;  his  results  varied  from 
126-1  to  129-3  (0.  /,  35,  704),  In  1883  Brauner 
obtained  numbers  varying  from  124-94  to  125-4, 
by  oxidising  Te  to  TeO,,  by  converting  Te  and 
TeO,  into  (Te02)2S08,  and  by  synthesising  CujTe 
{J.  B.  1883,  [1]  433 ;  abstract  inB.  16,  3055),  In 
1889  Brauner  made  a  very  careful  revision  of 
the  at,  w.  of  Te  (0,  /,  55, 382) :— (i.)  by  oxidising 
Te  to  TeO,  he  obtained  values  varying  from 
124-48  to  127-28  ;  (ii.)  by  converting  TeO,  into 
(TeOiJjSOa,  the  numbers  varied  from  124-7  to 
129  (one  result  gave  135-9) ;  (iii.)  by  conversion 
of  Te  into  (Te0,)2S0„  the  numbers  varied  from 
124-3  to  129-7 ;  (iv.)  by  syntheses  of  tellurides  of 
Ag,  On,  and  Au,  the  numbers  varied  from  125-? 
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to  129-9 ;  (v.)  by  analysis  of  TeOj  the  yalne 
127'2  was  obtained,  but  only  one  satisfactory 
analysis  was  made ;  (vi.)  by  analyses  of  TeBr, 
the  numbers  varied  from  127-27  to  127-31.  The 
results  obtained  by  analysing  TeBr,  were  more 
concordant  than  any  obtained  by  the  other 
methods ;  but  the  value  127*3  is  almost  -75  units 
greater  than  the  at.  w.  of  iodine ;  hence  it  seems 
as  if  the  at.  w.  of  Te  is  greater  than  that  of  I. 
But  if  this  is  so,  Te  must  be  separated  from  S, 
Se,  and  the  chromium  metals,  which  are  placed 
in  Group  VI.  in-  the  periodic  arrangement  of  the 
elements ;  and  Te  must  be  placed  either  with 
the  halogens  in  Group  VII.  (I  being  put  into 
Group  VI.),  or  this  element  must  find  a  place 
in  Group  VIII.  (I  remaining  in  Group  VII., 
and  an  empty  place  being  left  in  Group  VI., 
Series  7).  The  chemical  properties  of  Te 
show  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  S 
and  Se  ;  and  the  chemical  properties  of  I  make 
it  impossible  to  place  that  element  elsewhere 
than  with  F,  01,  and  Br. 

7s  teUuri/um  a  homogeneous  body  ?  Bather 
than  doubt  the  applicability  of  the  periodic  law, 
Brauner  made  the  hypothesis  that  tellurium  is 
not  a  homogeneous  body,  but  that  it  contains  an 
admixture  of  foreign  substances.  He  dissolved 
Te,  and  ppd.  in  fractions  by  SO^,  fused  the  frac- 
tions with  KOy,  dissolved  in  water,  and  ppd. 
fractionally  by  a  current  of  air ;  he  then  distilled 
each  fraction  in  H,  and  converted  it  into  TeBr,, 
and  analysed  each  fraction.  The  values  thus 
obtained  for  the  at.  w.  of  Te  were  almost 
identical,  the  mean  being  127-33.  Pure  TeO, 
was  then  dissolved  in  HGlAg,  and  the  solution 
was  ppd.  in  eight  fractions  by  ammonia;  the 
filtrate  from  the  eighth  fraction  was  ppd.  by  SO, 
in  presence  o"f  HClAq ;  after  boiling  off  SOj  from 
the  filtrate  from  the  ninth  fraction,  the  liquid 
was  saturated  with  H^S,  and  the  TeO,  in  solution 
was  obtained,  converted  into  Te,  and  this  con- 
verted into  TeBr, ;  the  at.  w.  thus  obtained  (in 
three  experiments)  was  127-32,  the  three  experi- 
ments agreeing  extremely  well.  Te  was  then 
fused,  but  not  distilled,  in  a  current  of  H ;  it  was 
then  converted  into  TeBr,,  which  was  freed  from 
TeBr^  by  fractional  sublimation  m  vaciio,  without 
converting  the  TeBr,  into  vapour,  and  analysed ; 
the  values  obtained  for  the  at.  w.  of  Te  differed 
very  much,  ranging  from  128-5  to  137-4.  Prom 
these  results  Brauner  concluded  that  'if  tel- 
lurium, obtained  by  any  process  of  fractionation 
whatever,  be  subjected  to  distillation  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen,  and  the  tetrabromide  be  prepared 
from  this  by  sublimation  in  a  vacuum,  its 
analysis  alway^  gives  the  same  atomic  weight 
for  tellurium.  ...  If,  however,  the  tellurium  be 
only  fused  in  a  current  of  an  indifferent  gas,  and 
the  tetrabromide  be  not  subUmed,  higher  num- 
bers will  be  obtained.  ...  It  is  therefore  very 
probable  that  on  distilling  tellurium  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen,  and  the  tetrabromide  in  a  vacuum, 
one  constituent  of  tellurium  escapes  partly,  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  last  cases  renders  the 
atomic  weight  higher.'  Brauner  prepared  TeBr, 
by  fusing  TeBr,  with  excess  of  Te,  and  subliming 
either  m  vacuo  or  in  a  current  of  CO,;  the 
analyses  of  different  specimens  of  TeBr^  showed 
perceiitages  of  Br  varying  from  54-658  to  65-14 ; 
the  peicentage  of  Br  calculated  for  Te  =  127-32 
jw  55*6.    Brauner  concluded  that  '  tellurium  is. 


not  a  simple  substance.'  This  conclusion  is  siill 
held  by  B.  to  be  correct.  In  a  private  communi- 
cation (January  1894)  he  says :  '  I  consider  Te 
to  be  a  mixture  of  two  elements  that  cannot  be 
separated  by  ordinary  chemical  means,  not  even 
by  fractionation.  It  cannot,  however,  be  shown 
that  the  at.  w.  of  Te  is  about  125,  for  all  attempts 
I  have  made  in  this  direction  have  failed  com- 
pletely. All  atomic  weight  determinations  made 
by  me,  and  others,  giving  values  higher  or  lower 
than  127-3  are  due,  partly  to  impurities,  but  in 
most  cases  to  some  undetected  source  of  error.' 

Molecular  weight  €f  tellwrium.  Deville  a. 
Troost  (C.  B.  56,  891)  found  the  V.D.  of  Te 
between  c.  1390°  and  o.  1440°  to  be  130 ;  this 
gives  the  mol.  w.  of  c.  260.  As  the  at.  w.  of  Te 
is  not  known  with  certainty,  it  is  not  possible  at 
present  to  correct  the  value  deduced  for  the 
mol.  w.  from  the  determinations  of  V.D.  The 
gaseous  molecule  of  Te  is  diatomic. 

Beactions  and  Combinations. — 1.  Heated  in 
air,  or  oxygen,  Te  is  burnt  to  TeOj. — 2.  Heated 
in  excess  of  chlorine  TeCl,  is  produced ;  with 
bromine  TeBr,  is  produced;  with  iodine  the 
product  is  Telj. — 3.  Te  and  SuVphv/r  can  be 
melted  together  in  all  proportions ;  it  is  doubtfid 
whether  definite  compounds  are  formed  or  not 
{v.  Tellurium  sulphides,  p.  655).  Te  and 
selenion  can  also  be  melted  together  in  all  pro- 
portions; no  definite  compound  has  been  iso- 
lated.—4.  Nitric  acid  tonaa  B^TeO,;  according 
to  Klein  a.  Morel  {Bl.  [2]  43,  198),  cold  HNOjAq 
first  forms  i'SeO^.'Sfi^xaq,  (o.  Tellubium 
DIOXIDE,  p.  655).  Aqua  regia  produces  a  mix- 
ture of  HjTeOj  and  HjTeO,. — 5.  Te  dissolves  in 
hot  cone,  potash  solution,  forming  a  red  solution 
that  contains  KjTe  and  E^TeO,;  on  addition 
of  water  Te  separates  (2KjTeAq  +  K^TeOaAq 
=  3KjOAq  +  3Te). — 6.  Fusion  with  potassium 
Mifo-ate  produces  Kj,TeO,. — 7.  Fusion  with  ^otos- 
sium  carbonate  produces  a  mixture  of  EjTe  and 
KjTeOj. — 8.  Te  dissolves  in  sulph/wr  trioxide, 
forming  TeSOj  (i)."  thAo-oxide  under  Tbllueium 
OXIDES,  p.  655). 

Detection  amd  Estimation.  —  Free  Te  is 
readily  detected  by  fusing  with  charred  cream  of 
tartar  and  dissolviug  in  water,  whereby  a  red 
solution  is  obtained  that  deposits  Te  in  dark- 
brown  flakes  on  standing  in  air.  Tellurous  acid 
and  tellurites  dissolve  in  dilute  HClAq,  and 
addition  of  water  ppts.  white  H^TeOj ;  SO,  ppts. 
Te  from  solutions  of  tellurites  in  dilute  HClAq 
or  HNOjAq.  Solutions  of  tellurates  in  acids 
give  no  pps.  with  water ;  solutions  in  HGlAq 
give  off  01  on  boiling,  being  reduced  to  tellurites, 
and  are  then  ppd.  by  water.  For  a  test  for  Te 
based  on  the  formation  of  red  TeSOs  by  passing 
TeHj  into  HjSOjAq  v.  Divers  a.  Shimosfi,  0.  J. 
43,  329.  Te  is  generally  estimated  by  ppg.  the 
element,  from  solution  of  HjTeOa  or  a  tellurite, 
by  alkali  sulphite,  SOj,  or  grape  sugar  (Kastner, 
abstract  in  C.  J.  29,  440 ;  c/.  Bonath,  abstract 
in  0.  J.  60,  242).  In  C.  J.  69,  238,  Brauner 
describes  a  method  for  the  volumetric  estima- 
tion of  Te  by  EMnO,Aq. 

Tellurium,  acids  of;  tellwrhydria  add, 
HjTe  (vol.  ii.  p.  727) ;  tellwrous  acid  HjTeO, 
(this  vol.,  p.  656) ;  telhirie  acid  HjTeO,  (this 
vol.,  p.  649).  The  existence  of  the  potassium 
salt  of  HONTe  is  probable  {v.  Tellubootanii>e8, 
vol.  ii.  p.  353). 
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TelluriTim,  alloys  of.  The  oompounds  of  Te 
with  metals  are  Bometimes  classed  with  the 
more  definite  alloys  (v.  Telltjhides,  p.  649). 

Telluriuin,  antimonides  of,  v.  Antimony; 
Combinations,  No.  7,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

Tellniium,  arsenides  of,  v,  Aksenio  ;  Com- 
Unations,  No.  6,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

TellaTium,  bromides  of.  Two  bromides  have 
been  isolated,  TeBr^  and  TeBrj ;  both  are  formed 
by  the  direct  combination  of  Te  and  Br.  The 
bromides  can  be  sublimed,  under  reduced  pres- 
sure, without  change.  The  V.D.  of  neither  has 
been  determined;  but,  from  the  analogy  of 
TeClj  and  TeClj,  the  formulaa  are  probably 
molecular. 

Tellurium  dibeomidb  TeBr^.  Formula  pro- 
bably molecular,  from  analogy  of  TeClj.  Pre- 
pared by  fusing  TeBr,  with  excess  of  powdered 
Te,  and  subliming  either  in  vacuo  or  in  a 
.  current  of  dry  COj.  A  blackish-green  crystalline 
mass ;  obtained  in  steel-grey  needles  by  slow 
sublimation  (Brauner,  C.  J.  55,  410).  Melts 
c.  305°,  and  boUs  o.  343°  (Camelley,  MelHng-  and 
Boiling-point  Tables,  1,  21).  TeBrj  is  very 
hygroscopic ;  it  is  decomposed  by  water  to 
i^TeOjAq  and  HBrAq.  Dissolves  in  tartaric 
acid  solution,  forming  TeBr«  ajid  Te  (Brauner, 

I.C.). 

Tellubium  ietbabbouide  TeBr^.  {Telluric 
bromide.)  Formula  probably  molecular,  from 
analogy  of  TeCl^.  Prepared  by  shaking  together 
powdered  Te  and  Br,  in  the  proportion  Te:4Br, 
warming  in  a  current  of  dry  COj,  and  then  sub- 
liming m  vactio  (for  details  and  description  of 
apparatus,  v.  Brauner,  C.  J.  55,  396).  Forms  a 
crystalline  crust,  which  is  fiery  red  when  hot 
and  orange  coloured  when  cold.  S.Gr.  -^=4*31 
(Brauner,  I.e.,  p.  407).  Melts  ait  c.  380°,  and 
boils  at  414°-427°,  according  to  CameUey  a. 
Williams  (O.  J.  35,  563 ;  37, 125),  Dissolves  in 
a  little  water  without  change ;  on  dilution  a 
colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  containing  HBr 
and  HjTeOj ;  crystals  are. obtained  by  evapo- 
rating over  H2SO4,  and  are  said  by  BerzeUus  to  be 
TeBr,.a;HjO.  By  adding  AgNO,Aq  to  a  solution 
of  TeBr,  in  tartaric  acid,  Brauner  (C  J.  55, 
398)  obtained  AgBr  and  also  crystaUiue  /scales 
probably  (C4H405)j.Ag20.Te02.2aq ;  this  com- 
pound is  called  by  B.  tellwmim-silver  tartar 
emetic  (cf.  Klein  a.  Morel,  C.  B.  100,  1140). 
TeBr^  forms  double  salts  with  alkali  bro- 
mides. The  salt  TeBr4.2KBr  (=KjTeBr,)  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  proper  quantity  of 
KBr  in  water,  adding  Te,  running  in  Br,  shaking 
tiU  the  Te  is  dissolved,  filtering,  and  evaporating 
at  100°  (Wills,  O.  J.  35,  711 ;  cf.  von  Hauer, 
W.  A..  B.  25, 135).  Dark-red,  opaque,  lustrous 
crystals;  orthorhombio,  o:6:c  =  l:l'4901:l-3658 
(W.,  l.c.) ;  cf.  Wheeler  {Am.  S.  [3]  45, 267),  where 
some  other  salts  of  the  form  M^TeBr,  are  de- 
scribed. 

lellarinm,  chlorides  of.  Two  compounds 
are  known,  TeCLj  and  TeOlj;  both  have  been 
gasified,  and  the  formula  of  both  are  molecular. 
The  chlorides  are  formed  by  the  direct  combina- 
tion of  their  elements. 

Tellubium  dichlobide  TeCL;.  Mol.  w. 
c.  196.  Powdered  Te  is  heated  in  a  distillation- 
flask  in  a  stream  of  CI  until  the  Te  is  com- 
pletely coavetted  into  TeCl^ ;  Te  is  added  e^ual 


in  weight  to  the  original  quantity  used,  the 
whole  is  heated  for  a  little  time,  an  inverted 
condenser  being  attached  to  the  flask,  and  the 
TeCljis  then  distilled  off  at  320°-330°  (Michaelis, 
B.  20,  2488).  TeCL;  is  a  black,  amorphous  solid, 
melting  at  175°  (M.,  l.c.)  to  a  black  liquid ; 
CameUey  a.  WiUiams  give  m.p.  as  209°  (C.  J. 
37,  126).  Boils  at  327°  (0.  a.  W.,  l.e.).  The 
vapour  of  TeClj  is  reddish,  and  gives  a  charac- 
teristic absorption-spectrum  (M.,  l.c.).  V.D.  at 
440°,  in  vapour  of  N,  =98-2  (M.,  l.c.).  The 
vapour  becomes  yellowish  in  presence  of  air  or 
O ;  TeOg  and  TeCl,  are  formed,  and  after  con- 
tinued heating  these  react  to  produce  TeOCl, 
(M.,  I.C.).  ^eClj  absorbs  moisture  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  but  does  not  fume ;  on  addition  of 
much  water  HjTeOs  is  formed;  HClAq  forms 
Te,  and  TeO,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  acid 
(M.,  1.0.). 

Tellubium  tetbachlobise  TeClj.  {Tellurio 
chloride.)  Mol.  w.c.  269.  Powdered  Te  is  heated, 
in  a  distillation  flask,  in  a  stream  of  dry  CI 
until  the  solid  becomes  pale  yellow,  when  it  is 
distilled  in  a  stream  of  dry  QO,  (Michaelis,  B. 
20,  1780).  TeCl,  is  a  colourless,  crystalline 
solid,  melting  at  214°,  and  boiling  without  de- 
composition at  380°  (M.,  l.c. ;  Camelley  a.  Wil- 
liams give  the  m.p.  as  224°  [O.  J.  37, 125],  and 
the  b.p.  as  414°  [C.  J.  35,  563]).  V.D.  131  at 
440°,  125  at  530°  j[M.,  Z.c).  The  vapour  of  TeCl^ 
shows  no  absorption-spectrum  (M.,  B.  20,  2488). 
TeCl,  dissolves  without  change  in  dilute  HClAq. 
It  deliquesces  in  the  air,  cold  water  ppts.  an 
oxychloride,  and  H^TeO,  is  also  formed ;  boiling 
water  dissolves  TeCl^,  and  HjTeO,  separates  on 
cooling. 

TeClj  combines  with  alkali  chlorides  to  form 
salts  TeCl4.2MCl  =  M2TeCl, ;  these  salts  are  best 
obtained  by  adding  MClAq  to  a  slight  excess  of 
TeOli  dissolved  in  dilute  HCIAq  and  crystallising 
{v.  Wheeler,  Am.  S.  [3]  45,  267).  Thfe  salts 
orystalUse  in  regular  yellow  octahedra,  without 
water.  Weber  (P.  104,  422)  described  a  com- 
pound TeClj.SAlClj,  obtained  by  melting  together 
TeClj  and  AlClj.  TeClj  absorbs  NH,,  forming  a 
greenish-yeUow  solid  that  is  unchanged  in  air 
and  has  the  composition  TeCl4.2NH3  (Espen- 
schied,  A.  113, 101). 

TeUnrium,  fluorides  of.  Only  one  fluoride 
of  Te  has  been  isolated.  The  formula  TeF^  is 
probably  molecular,  from  the  analogy  of  TeCl,. 

Tellubium  teieapluobidb  TeF^.  {Telluric 
fluoride.)  Prepared  by  dissolving  HjTeOa  in 
HFAq,  evaporating  at  100°  to  a  syrup,  allowing 
to  cool,  separating  the  white  nodules  that  are 
formed,  and  heating  in  a  Pt  basin  (Hogbom,  Bl. 
[2]  35,  60).  if  carbonate  or  hydroxide  of  an 
alkali  metal,  or  of  Ba,  is  added  to  the  solution 
of  HjTeOa  in  HFAq  before  evaporation,  double 
salts  of  the  forms  TeFi.M'F  and  2TeF,.M"F, 
are  obtained;  these  salts  are  decomposed  by 
water  (H.,  i.c.). 

Tellurium,  haloid  compounds  of.  These 
compounds  belong  to  the  forms  TeX,  and  TeX^, 
where  X  =  CI,  Br  or  I ;  the  only  fluoride  that 
has  been  isolated  is  TeFj.  The  chlorides  TeCl, 
and  TeClf  have  been  gasified,  and  the  formulas 
are  molecular ;  the  f ormulcB  of  the  other  haloid 
compounds  are  also  probably  molecular.  An 
iodide  containing  more  I  than  Tel4— perhaps 
lel^,  correB|iondi]3f  with  SI,— may  esist  in  the 
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eolation  of  H2TeO,  in  HIAq.  No  componnd 
COTiesponding  with  SjOIj,  SejClj,  SejBrj,  and 
Se^Ij  has  been  isolated.  The  haloid  componnds 
of  Te  are  more  stable  towards  heat  than  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  Se  or  S.  The 
haloid  compounds  of  Te  are  decomposed  by 
water,  giving  H^TeOj  and  HXAg  ;  cold  water  is 
said  to  ppt.  an  oxyohloride  from  TeCl^.  The 
componnds  TeX,  combine  with  the  haloid  com- 
pounds of  the  alkali  metals  to  form  salts 
MjTeXj;  when  X  =  P  the  salts  are  said  to  be  of 
the  form  MTeF,. 

lellurlDin,  hydride  of,  TeH,  v.  HYDBoaEN 
SELLUBiDB,  vol.  ii.  p.  727.  , 

Tellurium,  iodides  of.  Two  iodides  have 
been  isolated,  Telj  and  Telj ;  a'  third— perhaps 
Telj — may  exist  in  the  solution  of  H^TeOj  in 
,  HIAq.  Telj  is  formed  by  directly  combining 
Te  and  I ;  Tel,  ifl  obtained  by  digesting  HjTeO, 
withHIAq. 

TEiitnainM  di-iodide  Tel,.  Prepared  by 
gently  warming  a  mixture  of  powdered  Te  and 
excess  of  I ;  may  be  sublimed  as  a  black,  crystal- 
line crust ;  when  strongly  heated  I  is  given  off. 
Not  changed  by  water,  hot  or  cold  (Berzelius, 
Lehrhuch,  6th  edit.,  3, 1139). 

TemjUeium  tetea-iodide  Telj.  (TelVwria 
iodide.)  Obtained  by  digesting  powdered 
■  HjTeOa  with  HIAq  in  a  closed  flask,  whereby 
hard  black  granules  are  formed.  Melts  when 
heated,  and  gives  off  I.  Boiling  water  causes 
decomposition,  probably  forming  an  oxyiodide. 
If  a  solution  of  HjTeOj  in  HIAq  is  evaporated 
over  HjSO,  and  OaOjHj  in  vacuo,  lustrous 
prisms  are  obtained  that  are  perhaps  a  com- 
pound of  Tel,  and  HI  (B.,  l.c.).  By  dissolving 
alkali  iodides  in  Tel,  dissolved  in  £lute  HIAq, 
and  crystallising,  black  salts  of  the  form  M^Tel, 
are  formed  in  regular  octahedra ;  the  potassium 
salt  contains  2H2O  and  crystallises  inmonoclinic 
forms  (Wheeler,  Am.  8.  [3]  45,  267). 

Tellurium,  oxides  of.  Three  oxides  have 
been  isolated,  TeO,  TeO^,  and  TeOj.  TeO  is 
probably  slightly  basic ;  TeOj  is  the  anhydride 
of  the  weak  acid  HjTeO,,  but  it  also  shows 
feebly  basic  properties;  TeO,  is  a  very  weak 
acidic  oxide.  None  of  the  oxides  has  been 
gasified ;  all  are  known  in  the  solid  state  only. 
An  oxide  of  Te  and  S,  TeSOj,  is  also  known. 

TEiiLtJEroM  MONoxiDB  TeO.  This  oxide  was 
prepared  in  1883  by  Divers  a.  ShimosS  (0.  J. 
43,  319).  It  is  obtained  by  long-continued 
heating  TeSOj  to  180°-230°  in  vacuo  until  SO^ 
ceases  to  be  given  off,  powdering  the  residual 
solid,  digesting  it  with  water  containing  a  little 
NajCOj,  washing  with  hot  water,  then  with 
alcohol,  and  drying  in  a  steam  oven.  TeO  is  a 
black,  amorphous  solid,  with  a  slight  brown 
shade,  showing  a  graphitic  lustre  when  pressed 
with  a  hard  body.  It  is  unchanged  in  air,  but 
when  heated  it  burns  to  TeO^;  when  strongly 
heated  in  vaciu)  TeO^  and  Te  are  formed.  TeO 
is  scarcely  affected  by  cold  KOHAq ;  boUing 
KOHAq  decomposes  it,  giving  Te.  SO,,  even  fi 
boiling,  scarcely  acts  on  TeO.  The  oxide  dis- 
solves in  hot  H2S0,Aq ;  D.  a.  S.  say  that  the 
solution  deposits  Te(S0,)2  on  cooling,  but  no 
analyses  of  the  crystals  that  separate  are  given ; 
Magnus  (P.  10,  491)  gave  this  formula  to  the 
prpdijct  of  th?  interaction  of  To  with  hot  cone. 


H2SO4.    Heated  in  HOI  gas  TeCl,  is  formed. 
TeO  is  slowly  reduced  to  Te  by  BO^. 

TBiiiUEiuM  DIOXIDE  TeOj.  (Telluroiis  oxide. 
Tellurous  anhydride.) 

Occurrence. — ^As  mhirite  or  tellurium  ochre, 
in  the  Seven  Mountains. 

Formation. — 1.  Te  is  heated  in  the  air. — 2. 
By  decomposing  a  boUing  solution  of  TeCl,  in 
HClAq  by  boiling  water.— 3.  By  heating  H^TeOs. 
4.  By  oxidising  Te  by  HNGjAq,  and  heating 
the  solution. — 5.  According  to  Hilger  (A,  171, 
211)  by  heating  Te  with  HjSO,,  SOj  is  evolved 
and  TeO^  separates  on  cooling. 

Preparation. — Powdered  Te  is  dissolved  in 
warm  HNOjAq,  S.G.  1*25,  and  the  solution  is 
heated  somewhat  above  20° ;  below  8°  H^TeOj 
separates,  between  8°  and  20°  both  TeO^  and 
HjTeOj  are  formed,  and  the  solid  that  forms 
from  the  solution  above  20°  is  TeOj  only 
(Klein  a.  Morel,  Bl.  [2]  43, 198).  By  allowing 
the  solution  of  Te  in  HNOjAq  to  stand  for  some 
hours,  and  then  adding  some  alcohol,  TeO^  is 
obtained  in  crystals  (Oppenheim,  J.  pr.  71,  267 ; 
cf.  Berzelius,  P.  28,  392). 

Properties.  —  A  white,  crystalline  solid ; 
melts  at  a  red  heat  to  a  transparent,  yellow 
liquid,  which  on  cooling  forms  a  white  crystal- 
line mass,  giving  off  so  much  heat  that  the 
solid  glows  feebly.  TeOj  may  be  sublimed  in  a 
slow  stream  of  air.  Clarke  (Am.  S.  [3]  14,  285) 
gives  S.G.  as  5-7559  at  12-5°.  As  obtained  from 
a  solution  of  Te  in  HNOjAq,  TeOj  forms  quad- 
ratio  octahedra ;  S.G.  5-65  to  5-68  at  0°  (K.  a.  M., 
I.C.).  As  obtained  by  heating  HjTeO,  tiU  all 
water  is  removed  and  the  residue  melts,  TeO, 
forms  orthorhombic  needles ;  S.G.  5*88  to  5*91 
atO°  (K.  a.  M.,  l.c.).  ■  Freshly-prepared  TeO^  has 
no  taste,  but  after  a  time  it  acquires  a  disagree- 
able metallic  taste  (Berzelius,  P.  28,  392).  It 
does  not  redden  litmus  paper.  It  is  almost  in- 
soluble in  water;  1  pt.  dissolves  in  150,000  pts. 
of  water  (K.  a.  M.,  2.C.).  TeO,  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  most  acids ;  it  is  more  soluble  in 
HClAq  {v.  infra,  BeacUons,  No.  3).  Dissolves 
readily  in  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis,  but  in 
alkali  carbonate  solutions  and  in  ammonia  only 
after  long-continued  boiling.  TeO,  does  not 
formHjTeO,  by  reacting  with  water,  but  as  it  is 
obtained  by  heating  this  acid  it  may  be  called 
tellurous  anhydride. 

BeacUons  and  Combinations. — 1.  Beduced  to 
Te  by  heating  in  hydrogen  to  the  temperature 
whereat  Te  vaporises.^2.  Easily  reduced  to  Te 
by  heating  with  carbon. — 3.  TeO,  absorbs  hydro- 
gen chloride,  giving  off  much  heat  and  forming 
compounds  TeOj.a;H01.  At  —10°,  after  satura- 
tion with  HOI,  the  componnd  TeO^SHOl  is 
formed ;  on  slightly  warming  HCl  is  given  off, 
and  Te02.2HCl  remains,  and  does  not  change 
when  heated  to  90° ;  on  heating  more  strongly, 
TeOCL,  is  formed  (Ditte,  -A.  Ch.  [6]  10,  82). 
Hydrogen  bromide  is  also  absorbed  by  TeO,;  by 
saturating  TeO,  with  HBr  at  —16°,  a  black 
solid,  resembling  I,  and  having  the  composition 
TeO,.3HBr,  is  formed ;  this  componnd  begins  to 
decompose  at  —40°,  above  this  temperature 
TeO,.2HBr  is  produced,  which  remains  un- 
changed to  0.  300°,  at  which  temperature  it  de- 
composes to  TeOBr2andH,0  (D.,  l.c.).  Hydrogen 
iodide  and  hydrogen  fluxyride  are  also  absorbed 
by  TeO»  but  the  products  have  uot  been  ex«j 
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amined. — i.  Tellurites  (g.  v.,  p.  650)  are  formed 
by  dissolving  TeO^in  caustic  alkali  sohitiom,  or 
by  fusing  TeOj  witli  alkali  carbonates.— 5.  A 
compound  of  TeOj  with  sulphuric  anhydride 
2Te0j.S0j— sometimes  calledbasio  tellurium 
sulphate — is  formed  by  dissolving  TeO,  in 
hot  HjSO,  diluted  with  3  to  4  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  evaporating;  it  crystallises  in 
rhombic  tablets,  somewhat  soluble  in  cold  dilute 
HjSO^Aq  (Klein,  C.  B.  99, 326).— 6.  A  compound 
vrith  nitric  anhydride  2{4:i:eO,.T!(fi^).3MJO  is 
described  by  Klein  a.  Morel  {Bl.  [2]  43,  198), 
as  obtained,  in  rhombic  needles,  by  dissolving 
TeO^  in  moderately  cone,  HNOjAq,  and  also 
by  dissolving  Te  in  excess  of  HNOjAq,  S.G. 
1*15  to  1'35,  and  evaporating  at  a  gentle 
heat.  This  compound — which  is  sometimes 
described  as  basic  tellurium  nitrate — is 
decomposed  at  c.  330°,  giving  off  N  oxides  and 
leaving  TeOj",  with  much  hot  water  it  gives 
a  pp.  of  TeOj. — 7.  A  compound,  probably 
Te02.Ag20.(0iHj05)2.2aq,  is  formed  by  dissolving 
TeOj  in  HBrAq,  adding  tartaric  acid,  and  ppg. 
by  AgNO^q  {v.  Brauner,  O.  J.  55,  398;  cf. 
Klein  a.  Morel,  G.  B.  100, 1140). 

TemiUbium  tbioxide  TeOj.  {Telluric  oxide. 
Telhtric  anhydride.)  Obtained,  as  an  orange- 
yeUow,  crystalline  mass,  by  heating  HjTeOi  (o. 
TeiiLueio  acid,  p.  649)  to  somewhat  above  160°. 
If  the  temperature  becomes  too  high  some  of 
the  TeOsis  decomposed  to  TeO^  and  O ;  it  is  ad- 
visable, therefore,  to  digest  the  residue  with  cold 
HOlAq  (to  remove  any  TeO^),  to  wash  out  HCl 
by  water,  and  to  diy  at  100°.  TeOj  is  not 
changed  by  cold,  nor  by  boiling,  water;  nor  is  it 
acted  on  by  cold  HClAq,  by  hot  or  cold  HNOjAq, 
nor  by  dilute  EOHAq.  Very  cone,  boiling 
KOHAq  slowly  dissolves  TeO„  forming  KjTeO^. 
TeOj  dissolves  in  boiling  HGLAq,  01  is  slowly 
given  off,  and  ELjTeOg  is  formed  in  the  solution 
(v.  Berzelius,  P.  28,  392).  Clarke  {Am.  S.  [3] 
14,  286)  gives  S.G.  of  TeO^  as  5-0704  at  14-5°. 

Tellubiuu  tbio-oxide  TeSO,.  {Tellurium 
sulphoxide.  Tellurium-suPphwr  trioxide.)  This 
compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving  pure  Te  in 
pure  SOj,  and  warming  after  a  time  to  c.  30°, 
pouring  off  SO,,  and  drying  i/n,  vacuo  (Weber, 
J.pr.  [2]  25,  218;  for  description  of  apparatus, 
and  details,  v.  Divers  a.  ShimosS,  C.  J.  43,  323). 
TeSO,  is  a  red  amorphous  solid,  melting  at  30°. 
When  pure  it  remains  unchanged,  in  a  sealed 
tube,  for  months  (D.  a.  S.,  2.c.).  The  colour 
gradually  changes  to  brown  by  heating  to  35° ; 
the  change  is  instantaneous  at  90°.  The  pro- 
duct, which  is  a  brown  solid,  has  the  composi- 
tion TeSO,  (D.  a.  S.,  l.c.).  At  c.  180°  SO^  is 
given  ofi  and  black  TeO  remains  (D.  a.  S.,  Z.c.). 
TeSO,  is  not  acted  on  by  SO, ;  it  dissolves  in 
HjSOjAq,  giving  an  amethyst-red  solution ;  water 
decomposes  it  to  H^TeO,,  TeO,  Te,  H^SOjAq, 
and  BLjSOjAq  (D.  a.  S.-,  l.e.). 

TeSO,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  telluri/wm 
tulphite. 

Tellurium,  oxyaclds  of,  H^TeO,,  v.  Tellu- 
Kous  ActD  (p.  656) ;  HjTeO,,  v.  Telluric  acid  (p. 
649). 

Tellurium,  oxybromide  of,  TeOBr^.  A  pale- 
yellow  solid ;  obtained  by  heating  Te02.2HBr  {v. 
Telltjeiuii  dioxide;  BeacUons,  No.  3,  p.  654) 
ebove  300°.  Melts  at  red  heat,  forming  a  very 
4^rk-«9loued  lipoid,  which  gives  9#   ahti9St 


black  vapour  with  partial  decomposition  to  TeO, 
and  TeBr^  (Ditte,  A.  Oh.  [5]  10,  82). 

Tellurium,  oxyoMoride  of,  TeOOlj.  Pre- 
pared by  heating  Te02.2HGl  {v.  Tellubium  di  . 
OXIDE ;  Beactions,  No.  3)  to  above  90°.  Very 
similar  to  TeOClj  (Ditte,  A.  Ch.  [6]  10, 82).  De- 
composed at  fairly  high  temperature  to  TeOj 
and  TeCli. 

Tellurium,  oxyiodide  of.  According  to  Ber- 
zelius  {Leh/rhuch  [5th  edit.]  3, 1141),  a  greyish- 
brown,  heavy  powder  is  formed  by  digesting 
Tell  ■'^it'i  boiling  water,  and  this  powder  is  pro- 
bably an  oxyiodide  of  Te;  no  analyses  are 
given. 

Tellurium,  salts  of.  No  compounds  have 
been  prepared  by  directly  replacing  the  H  of 
oxyacids  by  Te.  According  to  Divers  a.  Shimosd 
(O.  J.  43,  319),  Te(S04)2  is  formed  by  dissolving 
TeO  in  hot  H^SO^Aq  and  cooling,  but  no  analyses 
are  given ;  Magnus  (P.  10,  491)  gave  the  formula 
Te(S04)2  to  the  product  of  the  interaction  of 
Te  and  hot  cone.  H^SO,.  The  compounds 
2TeO,.S03and2(4Te02.NA)'3aq  are  sometimes 
called  basic  tellurium  sulphate  and  basic  tellu- 
rium ndtrate  respectively ;  the  compound  TeSO, 
(v.  suprailEjjjVsimi  thio-oxide)  may  perhaps  be 
looked  on  as  tellurium  sulphite;  and  a  compound, 
probably  t'eO2.Ag2O.(0iH4O5)j.  2aq,  is  called  tel- 
lurium-siVoer  tartar  emetic  {v.  Xellueidm  di- 
oxide ;  Beactions,  Nos.  6,  6,  and  7,  supra). 

Tellurium  silver  tartar  emetic  v,  Tellubium 
dioxide  ;  Beactions,  No.  7,  supra. 

Tellurium,  sulphides  of.  Berzelius  (P.  8, 
411)  described  two  sulphides,  TeSj  and  Te^,, 
corresponding  with  the  oxides  TeO,  and  TeO,. 
According  to  Becker  {A.  180,  257),  OS^  removes 
almost  all  the  S  from  these  supposed  compounds. 
B.  concludes  that  the  substances  described  by 
Berzelius  are  not  definite  compounds  ;  he  thinks 
that  compounds  of  Te  and  S  are  probably  formed 
by  passing  H^S  into  TeOjAq  and  TeO,Aq.  As 
the  substances  obtained  by  Berzelius  seem  to 
have  very  definite  properties,  they  are  shortly 
described  here. 

Tellubium  disulphide  TeSj.  A  dark-brown 
pp.  formed  by  passing  H^S  into  H^TeOjAq,  or 
into  an  acidified  solution  of  an  alkali  tellurite ; 
softens  when  heated  and  cools  to  a  grey, 
somewhat  lustrous  mass;  gives  off  S  when 
strongly  heated.  TeS,  reacts  as  an  acidic  sul- 
phide, forming  compounds  ajMS.TeS,,  where  M 
=  (NHJj,  Cd,  Lij,  Fe,  Mg,  Pb,  K,,  Na^,  Zn,  &c. 
The  thiotellwites  of  the  alkali  metals  are  best 
obtained  by  saturating  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
tellurites  vrith  HjS,  and  crystaUising  m  vacuo ; 
the  thiotellurites  of  alkaline  earth  metals  are 
formed  by  boiUng  the  sulphides  of  these  metals 
with  TeSj  and  water ;  the  thiotellurites  of  the 
heavy  metals  are  obtained  by  ppn.  from  solu- 
tions of  the  alkali  salts  (Berzelius,  P.  8,  411). 

Tellubium  ibisulfhide  TeS,.  A  blackish 
grey,  lustrous  solid ;  formed  by  saturating 
HjTeOfAq  with  H^S,  and  allowing  to  stand  for 
some  time  in  a  closed  vessel  in  a  warm  place, 
ThAotelhi/rates  of  the  alkali  metals,  xMjS.TeS,, 
are  formed  by  saturating  M2Te04Aq  with  HjS 
(v.  Oppenheim,  J.pr.  71,  267). 

Tellurium,  sulphoxide  of,  v.  Tellubium  tbio> 
OXIDE,  supra. 

^^Uuiriuitt,  thio-02(ide  of,  v.  sufra, 
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TsUmium,  thio-  salts  of,  v,  TELirEirM  msxjIi- 
PSTDE,  p.  655 ;  and  TelIiUbiuii  tbibcIiFhide,  p. 
655.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

lELLTTBOCYANIDES  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  353. 

TEILTTBOTIS  ACID  H^TeOj. 

Formation. — 1.  By  dissolving  Te  in  HNOjAq, 
S.G.  1*25,  and  at  once  ppg.  by  water;  i£  the 
solution  is  left  for  some  time  before  adding  water 
the  pp.  is  TeOj. — 2.  By  decomposing  TeCl,  by 
cold  water. 

Preparation. — TeO^  is  fused  with  an  equal 
weight  of  KjCOj  or  NajCO,  as  long  as  OOj  is 
given  off ;  the  tellurite  tiius  formed  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  HKO,Aq  is  added  until  the  liquid 
has  a  very  distinctly  acid  reaction ;  the  floccu- 
lent  pp.  thus  produced  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  liquid  for-  some  hours,  and  is 
then  thoroughly  shaken  up  with  the  liquid,  a 
little  HNOjAq  being  added  if  the  acid  reaction 
disappears  during  this  process  ;  the  pp.  is  then 
washed  with  ice-cold  water,  and  dried  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  (Berzelius,  P.  28,  392 ;  cf. 
Oppenheim,  J.  pr.  71,  267).  The  solution  of  the 
alkali  tellurite  in  HNOsAq  may  be  decomposed 
by  adding  water,  but  this  must  be  done  at  once, 
as  after  standing  water  ppts.  TeOj. 

Prcfperiies  and  Reactions. — ^A  white,  light, 
amorphous  solid,  with  a  bitter,  metallic  taste. 
Beddens  litmus  paper.  Dissolves  sUghtly  in 
cold  water ;  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  heated 
to  c.  40°  TeO,  separates.  When  slightly  heated 
gives  TeO,  and  H^O.  H^TeO,  dissolves  in  many 
acids ;  from  the  solution  in  HClAq,  water  or 
alkaUs  ppts.  E2Te03 ;  the  solution  in  HNO^Aq 
gives  a  pp.  of  TeO,  on  addition  of  water  after 
standing  for  some  time.  From  the  solution 
in  H^SOiAq  and  HNO^q  the  compounds 
2TeOjj.SOs  and  2(4Te02.N205).  3aq  have  been 
obtained  {«.  Tellubium  dioxide;  Beactions, 
No.  5  and  6,  p.  655).  HjTeOs  forms  tellwites 
{q.  v.,  p.  650).  Thomsen  (Th.  2,  278)  gives 
[Te,0^ffO]  =  77,180.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

TELLUBIUM,  Orgamc  Compounds  of. 

Methyl  teUuride  Me^Te.  (82°).  Formed  by 
distilling  KjTe  vrith  Ba{S0iMe)2  (Wohler  a. 
Dean,  A.  93,  233 ;  Heeren,  Dissertation,  Gottin- 
gen,  1861).  Pale-yeUow,  mobile,  heavy  oil,  with 
persistent  alliaceous  smell.  Oxidised  by  HNO, 
to  Me^TeGHNOa,  crystallising  in  prisms. — 
Me2TeH0Ac.  Transparent  cubes,  v.  sol.  water. 
Its  solution  gives  with  HCl  a  pp.  of  Me^TeCl, 
which  crystallises  in  long  prisms  [97'5'']. — 
MejTeBrj  [89°].  Prisms.— (MejTe)jHjOOj.  Diffi- 
cult  to  crystallise.^Formate  MejTeCHjO^. 
Deliquescent  needles. — MejTelj.  Formed  by 
heating  Te  with  Mel  at  80°  (Demar(jay,  Bl.  [2] 
40, 100).— (MeaTeJaH^CjO,.— MejTeO.  Got  from 
Me^TeCl,  and  Xgfi.  Deliquescent  crystalline 
mass,  alkaline  to  litmus. — MejTeOCLj.  Got  from 
the  chloride  and  NHjAq.  Short  prisms  (from 
alcohol).  —  (Me.,Te)20Brj.  —  (Me,Te)jHjS04. 
Cubes,  V.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol. 

Methyl-iodide  Me,TeI.  Crystalline,  si. 
sol.  water.  Converted  by  moist  AgjO  into  an 
alkaline  base  which  yields  (MejTeClJijPtCli. 

Ethyl  teUuiide  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  519. 

TEMFLIIT  OIL.  An  essential  oil  obtained 
from  fir  cones  (Fluckiger,  J.  1855, 642 ;  Berthelot, 
J.  Ph.  [3]  29,  38).  Colourless,  becoming  green- 
ish-yeUow  in  air.  Boils  at  155°-177°.  S.G.  is 
■p^^.      fields  pi)  r^ctific^tipn  a  Isvorotator^ 


terpene  (172°)  S.G.  a  -856.  HNO,  (J  vol.)  and  al- 
cohol (I  vol.)  yield  terpin  hydrate  OioH^jOaaq 
[118°]  (250°)  S.  9  at  100°.  Alcohol  and  HCl 
yield  crystalline  0,„H,5HC1  and  0,„H,o2HCl 
[55°]. 

TEEACOKIC  ACID  C,H„04  i.e. 
CMe2:0(C02H).CH2.C02H.  PropyUdene-succinic 
acid.  [168°].  Formed  in  small  quantity  by 
distilling  the  isomeric  terebic  acid  (Geisler,  A, 
208,  50).  Na  and  NaOEt  convert  terebic  etiier 
into  sodium  ethyl  teraconate  (W.  Eoser,  B.  15, 
293).  Formed  also  by  treatment  of  the  ether 
C02Et.CBr?r.CH2.C0jEt  with  alcoholic  potash 
(Schleicher,  A.  267, 130).  Crystals,  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  v.  sol.  cold  water.  Above  168°  it 
yields  H^O  and  an  anhydride.  Cone.  HBrAq 
at  0°  forms  terebic  acid. 

Salts.— BaA".—CaA".  Pp.,  v.  si.  sol.  water. 
— AgjA".    Needles,  m.  sol.  water. 

Mono-ethyl  ether 'KtB.A.".  Oil.  Decom- 
poses NajCOj,  forming  crystalline  NaBtA",  a 
solution  of  which  gives  vrith  AgNO,  a  pp.  of  the 
unstable  AgEtA". 

m-ethyl  ether'Et^k".    (255  i.V.).    Oil. 

TEBACBYLIC  ACID  0,H,A'  (218°  i.V.). 
A  product  of  the  distillation  of  terpenylic  acid 
(Fittig  a.  Kraflt,  B.  10,  521, 1659, 1740;  4.  208, 
79 ;  Amthor,  J.pr.  [2]  42,  389).  Liquid,  smell- 
ing like  valeric  acid,  si.  sol.  and  lighter  than 
water.  Yields  acetic  acid  on  fusion  with  potash. 
Fuming  HBr  forms  CjHijBrOj,  which  gradually 
splits  up  into  HBr  and  heptolactone  0,H,20j. — 
CaA'2  5aq.    Prisms  or  needles. — ^AgA' :  needles. 

Ethyl  ether 'EtA'.    (191°).    Fruity  oil. 

TEBBIUM.  Tr.  At.  w.  not  determined  vrith 
certainty ;  probably  0. 162  {v.  imfra). 

The  examination  of  gadolimte,  a  rare  Swedish 
mineral,  by  Mosander,  Gleve,  and  others  made 
probable  the  existence  therein  of  at  least  seven 
earths,  to  one  of  which  the  name  terbia  was 
given  (v.  Ebbium,  vol.  ii.  p.  456,  where  the  his- 
tory of  these  earths  is  stated  more  fully,' with 
references  to  original  memoirs).  It  is  still  very 
doubtful  whether  the  substance  called  terbia  is 
a  homogeneous  body  or  a  mixture  of  more  than 
one  compound  {cf.  Metals,  babe,  vol.  iii.  p.  242). 
Delafontaine  (A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  238)  prepared 
an  orange-yellow,  earthy  compound,  which  he 
regarded  as  pure  terbia,  from  samarskite, 
by  a  long  process  of  fractional  ppn.,  first  by 
K2S04Aq, 'then  by  oxalic  acid,  and  finally  by 
formic  acid  (cf.  Marignac,  A.  Oh.  [5]  14,  247  ; 
Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  31, 197). 

Terbia  Tr^Oj  is  described  as  an  orange-yellow 
amorphous  solid ;  when  heated  in  H  for  some 
time  It  becomes  white.  Tr^O,  dissolves  in  acids, 
forming  salts  of  the  type  Tr^X,,  where  X  = 
SO4,  CO,,  2N0g,  &e.  The  emission  spectrum  of 
terbia  has  been  mapped  by  Boscoe  a.  Schuster 
(0.  /.  41,  283).  The  at.  w.  of  Tr— the  supposed 
element  has  not  been  isolated — was  determined 
by  Delafontaine  to  be  113-5  ;  Marignac  found  the 
value  148*5  ;  Lecoq  deBoisbaudran  found  163-1, 
161-4,  and  by  later  work  159-5  (0.  B.  102,  395  j 
111,  474).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

TEBEBENE  v.  Tebpenes. 

TEBEBENTHEITE  v,  Tebpekes. 

DITEBEBENTHYL  0a,H3„.  V.D.  4-6.  (345°). 
S.G.  IS  -9688.  [o]n  =  59°.  A  product  of  distiUa- 
iion  of  colophony  (Benard,  C.  B.  105,  865 ;  106. 
856).    Oil,  resinified  b^  air.   KMnO^  oxidises  it 
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to  propionio,  acetio,  and  formic  acids  and  COj. 
Cold  fuming  HNO3  forms  C2„Hj,(N02)3,  a  yellow 
powder,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Br  in  CSj  at 
—  10°  forms  GjgHjgBrj,  which  on  heating  yields 
diterebenthylene  0,Aa  (347°)  S.G.  i*  '9821, 
whence  Br  forms  CJ3^^BI^.  HNOa  produces 
CajHaCNOJj,  and  H^SO,  forms  Gj„Hj,SO.H,  all 
amorphous  solids.  Bromine-water  gives  rise  to 
CjjHjiBra,  a  brown,  amorphous  solid.  Gaseous 
HCl  passed  into  the  ethereal  solution  forms 
CjoHjolHCl.  HjSO,  yields  0^^,50^^,  which 
is  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  forming 
fluorescent  solutions. '  Diterebeuthyl  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube  forms  H,  CjH,,  GjHg, 
pentane,  hezane,  hexylene,  hexinene,  heptinene, 
oymene,  and  other  hydrocarbons. 

TEREBEWTILIC  ACID  OgH,„0,.  [90°].  (250°). 
Got  by  passing  the  vapour  of  the  hydrate  of  oil 
of  turpentine  C„H,g2H20  over  soda-lime  at  400° 
(Personne,  A.  100>  253 ;  cf.  Hempel,  A.  180,  86). 
Crystalline  powder,  sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  May  be  sublimed.^-AgA'.  Crystalline. 

TEBEBEHTIC  ACID  O^jfl^.  Got  by  di- 
gesting oil  of  turpentine  with  oxide  of  lead 
(Weppen,  A.  41,  294).    Crystals  (from  alcohol). 

lESEBIC  ACID  C,H,,04  i.e. 

CMej  <o^^"°'^^>CH.-     Mol.  w.  158.  [176°]. 

H.O.V.  766,  642  (Ossipoff,  C.  B.  108,  812).  S. 
(ether)  2-856  at  35°  (Amthor,  J.pr.  [2J  42,  385). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  oil  of 
turpentine  (Bromeis,  A.  37,  297 ;  Babourdin, 
J.  Ph.  [3]  6,  185;  CaiUiot,  A.  Ch.  [3]  21,27; 
Svanberg  a.  Ecbmann,  ^.^^66, 220 ;  Mielck,  A. 
180,  47 ;  Bredt,  A.  208,  37 ;  Erdmann,  A.  228, 
179).  Formed  also  by  oxidising  pinol  (Wallach, 
A.  253,  256 ;  259,  317).  Terebio  acid  is  perhaps 
identical  with  oxyhexie  acid  (Gorboff,  J.  B. 
1887,  605).  Monoclinic  crystals  (from  alcohol), 
si.  sol.  cold,  V.  sol.  hot  water.  V.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  Not  attacked  by  fuming  HNO3.  SpUt 
up  by  water  at  150°  into  COj  and  pyroterebic 
acid.  On  boiling  with  BLjSOi  (2  pts.)  and  water 
(1  pt.)  it  is  converted  into  the  lactone  of  oxy- 

isohexoio  acid   CMe^^Q^Q^CHj,   COj  being 

evolved.  On  distillation  it  yields  pyro- 
terebic (hexenoio)  acid,  oxy-isohexoic  lactone, 
and  a  httle  teiaconic  acid.  On  heating  for  15 
hours  at  1 60°  with  excess  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
baryta  it  is  converted  into  acetone  and  succinic 
acid  (Frost,  A.  226,  363).  Fuming  HIAq  yields 
CHjPr.CHj.COjH.  Alkalis  form  salts  of  dia- 
terebio  acid,  of  which  terebic  acid  is  the  lactone. 

Salts.— NH^A':  very  soluble  prisms. — 
KA'iaq.  — NaA'^aq.— BaA'j2aq :  amorphous.  — 
AgA'.    Prisms,  v.  sol.  water. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (274°  i.V.).  S.G. 
is  l-lll.  Formed  from  terebio  acid,  alcohol,  and 
HCl.  Dilute  NaOH  dissolves  it,  forming  mono- 
ethyl  diaterebate ;  on  cautious  acidification  the 
ether  separates  again,  but  only  after  warming 
(Ekmann).  Sodium  dissolves  in  its  ethereal 
solution,  giving  off  hydrogen  and  forming  the 
sodium  salt  of  acid  ether  of  teraconio  acid  (g.  v.). 
Alcoholic  NaOEt  acts  in  the  same  way,  excess 
forming  a  white  pp.  of  disodio  teraoonate. 

Diaterebic  acid 
CMej(0H).CH(COjH).CHj.00,H.       The       salt 
BaA"  3aq  is  formed  by  boiling  terebic  acid  with 
excess    of  baryta-water.     It    crystaUisea  from 
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alcohol,  but  on  acidification  at  once  yields  the 
lactone,  terebio  acid.  AgNO,  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Ba  salt  ppts.  AgjA". — CaA"3aq.— 
CaA".— PbA"  3aq.— Pb.A"j(OH)j  aq. 

Ethyl  ether  M^A.".  Formed  from  Ag^A" 
and  EtI.  Oil.  Converted  by  acetyl  chloride  into 
CMe2(OAo).CH(C02Et).CHj.COjBt,  an  unstable 
oil. 

/3-Bromo-terebic  acid  OjHjBrOj  i.e. 

CMe,<g^^»^>CH,.     [151°].    Formed  by 

adding  Br  (1  mol.)  to  powdered  teraconic  acid 
(1  mol.)  covered  with  water  (Frost,  A.  226,  363). 
Large  crystals,  m.  sol.  CSj,  v.  si.  sol.  chloroform 
and  benzene.  Decomposed  by  boiling  with  water 
into  HBr  and  terebiUc  acid  CjHgOj.  Beduced 
by  sodium-amalgam  to  terebic  acid. 

Beferences. — Chlobo-  and  Oxy-iebebio 
ACin. 

TEEEBILENIC  ACID  OiHsOi  i.e. 

CMej<^(^»^^CH  (?)   [169°].     Formed  by 

heating  a-chloro-terebio  acid  at  200°  (Eoser,  B. 
15,  296  ;  A.  220,  261)  and  by  evaporating  P- 
chloro-terebio  acid  with  water  (Frost,  A.  226, 
370).  Small  prisms  or  needles  (from  water),  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Crystallises  from  alcohol 
or  cone.  HBrAq  in  trimetrio  forms;  a:b:e  = 
•809:1: -858.  Maybe  subfimed.  Excess  of  EOH 
forms  the  di^terebilenate  EjCiHgO,,  but  this 
splits  up  on  warming  with  water  into  KOH  and 
potassium  terobilenate.  Does  not  combine  with 
Br  or  HBr.  Sodium-amalgam  reduces  it  to  terebic 
acid.— CaA'j. — ^AgA'.    Prisms. 

Be/erence. — CatiOBo-TEBEBiLEKifl  acid. 

TERECHBYSIC  ACID  C^Rfi^.  A  product 
of  the  action  of  HNOj  (S.G.  1-2)  on  turpentine 
(CaiUiot,  A.  64,  376).  Orange-red  crystals,  v.  e. 
sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. — PbA" :  crystals. 

TEEELACTONE  C^HjO,  i.e.  G^^,<^^q.  [12°]. 

(210°  i.V.).  Formed  by  the  action  of  boiling 
water  on  di-bromo-isohexoic  acid  derived  from 
pyroterebic  acid  and  Br  (Geisler,  A.  208,  47). 
Mobile  liquid,  sol.  water.  Boiling  baryta-water 
converts  it  into  amorphous  Ba(C5H80a)j,  which 
is  sol.  water  and  deposits  BaCOg  on  boiling. 

XEBEPHXHALIC  ACID  CbH^O^  i.e. 
CsH,(C02H)2.  p-Phthalie  acid.  Mol.  w.  166. 
H.C.p.  770,900.  H.Cv.  771,200.  H.F.  188,100 
(Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  40, 139). 

Fc/rmation. — 1.  By  the  aetion  of  HNO3  on 
oil  of  turpentine  (CaUUot,  A.  Ch.  [3]  21,  28 ;  De 
la  Eue  a.  Hugo  Miiller,  A.  121,  86 ;  Schroder,  B. 
7,  704 ;  cf.  W.  C.  WiUiams,  B.  6,  1094).— 2.  By 
the  oxidising  action  of  chromic  acid  mixture  on 
^-xylene  (Beilstein,  A.  IBS,  32;  137,  301), 
cuminic  acid,  cuminic  aldehyde,  cymene  (Hof- 
mann,  A.  97,  197),  p-toluic  acid  (Beilstein  a. 
Tssel,  A.  187,  308),  £-ethyl-benzene,  and  amyl- 
toluene  (Fittig,  A.  141,  167).  —  3.  By  the 
action  of  boiling 'dilute  HNO,  on  cymene  and  on 
terpenes  (Schwanert,  A.  132,  257;  Homeyer, 
Ar.  Ph.  [3]  5,  326).— 4.  By  oxidation  of  o-ethyl- 
toluene  by  aqueous  KMnO,  (Clans  a.  Fieszcek,  B. 
19,  3083). — 5.  By  fusing  potassium  y-sulpho- 
benzoate  with  sodium  formate  [Bemsen,  B.  5, 
379). — 6.  From  its  nitrile,  which  is  obtained  by 
distilling  KiFeCy,  with  potassium  benzene  ^- 
disulphonate  (Garriok,  ^.1869,  551),p-ohloro- 
benzene  sulphonate  (Nolting,  B.  8, 1113),  or  p- 
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bromo-benzene  sulphonate  (Irelan,  Z.  1869, 164 ; 
Barth  a.  Senhofer,  2I.  174,  242  ;  Limprioht,  A. 
180,  88). — 7.  The  semi-nitrile  is  also  formed  by 
the  action  of  a  hot  solution  of  cuprous  potassium 
cyanide  upon  ^-diazobenzoic  aoid  (Sandmeyer, 
H.  18, 1497).~8.  By  heating  ^-di-bromo-benzene 
with  chloroformic  ether  and  1  p.c.  "sodium- 
amalgam  at  110°  and  saponifying  the  product 
(Bonz,  B.  18,  2305).— 9.  By  the  action  of  5  p.c. 
KMnOj  on  an  oil  {258°-263°)  which  remains  as 
a  residue  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  and 
toluidine  (Hell  a.  Bockenbach,  B.  22,  505). 

FreigwraVixm. — 1.  Br  (2  mols.)  is  added  to 
boiling  p-xylene  (100  g.),  and  the  resulting 
CjH4(CHjBr)2  decomposed  by  alcoholic  KOAc  on 
the  water-bath.  After  evaporating  the  alcohol 
the  CcH4(OAc)2  is  extracted  with  ether,  and 
ozidiged  by  adding  4-5  litres  of  10  p.c.  EMnO^ 
to  its  solution  in  water  (1  litre)  and  NaOH  (500  g. 
of  S.G.  1'22).  Finally  more  KMnO,  is  added 
till  the  solution  remains  violet,  the  solution  kept 
at  100°  for  3  hours,  filtered,  and  ppd.  by  HCl 
(Baeyer,  A.  245,  139). — 2.  By  oxidising  p-xylene 
with  chromic  acid  mixture  (BeUstein,  .i.  133,  41). 
3.  From  ^-toluidine  by  Sandmeyer's  reaction, 
the  resulting  ^-toluic  acid  being  oxidised  by 
KMnO,  (Baeyer  a.  Herb,  A.  258, 1). 

Fra^eriA^s. — White  crystalline  powder,  nearly 
insol.  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and 
HOAo.  Sublimes  without  previous  fusion.  Does 
not  yield  an  anilide  on  boiling  with  aniline 
(Michael  a.  Palmer,  B.  19,  1376).  It  is  ppd. 
from  its  salts  by  phthalic  acid.  Yields  benzene 
when  distilled  with  slaked  lime.  Eeduoed  by 
sodium-amalgam  in  a  current  of  CO2  to  the 
tP'f-  or  (1,4)-  dihydride.  If  COj  be  not  used  the 
product  is  the  A'.^  or  (3,  6)-  dihydride,  which  is 
also  get  by  boiling  the  (l,4)-dihydride  with 
NaOHAq  (Baeyer,  A.  269, 153 ;  cf.  Mohs,  Z.  [2] 
3,  68).  The  (l,4)-dihydride  gives  benzoic  acid 
on  oxidation  by  MnO^  and  dM.ute  H2SO4,  while 
the  (3,6)-dihydride  forms  terephthalic  aoid 
(Baeyer,  4.  269,  182).  By  heating  its  alkaline 
solution  with  sodium -amalgam  terephthalic  aoid 
is  reduced  to  a  tetrahydride,  and  this  is  further 
reduced  by  HIAq  at  240°  to  a  hexahydride 
(Baeyer,  B.  19, 1805). 

Salts,  —  (NHJ2A".  Small  crystals.  — 
CaA"  3aq.  S.  -08  at  6°.— BaA"  4aq.  S.  -28  at 
6°.— SrA".    S.  -19  at  17°.— Ag^A".-  Curdy  pp. 

Mono -methyl  ether  MeHA",  [c.  230°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  cone.  H^SO,  or  alcoholic 
potash  on  the  di-methyl  ether  (Baeyer,  A.  245, 
141).    Needles,  sol.  Na^COjAq  and  hot  water. 

Di-methyl  ether  MojA".  [140°].  S.  -3 
at  100°.  H.F.  172,300  (Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  43, 
S).  Formed  by  heating  the  acid  with  PCI5  on 
the  water-bath  and  pouring  the  product  into 
methyl  alcohol.  Trimetric  plates;  a:h:c  = 
•843:1:8-083.  Insol.  cold  water,  si.  sol.  hot 
MeOH,  m.  sol.  EtOH. 

Di-ethyl  ether 'E.t^".    [44°].    Prisms. 

Propyl  ether  Fiji.".    [31°].    Needles. 

Isopropyl  ether  ^rji.".    [56°].    Plates. 

n-Buty I  ether  {0^E.s)2A.".    Liquid. 

Isobutyl  ether  (CHuPr)2A".  [52-5°]. 
Needles,  v.  sol.  ether  (Berger,  B.  10, 1742).' 

Isoamyl  ether  (CsHiJjA".    Pearly  scales. 
y  Phenyl   ether  Ph^A".      [194°]    (Baeyer, 
A.  258,  44).    Formed  from  the  chloride  and 
phenol.    Leaflets. 


Chloride  C.H,(COCl)j.    [78°].    (259=). 

Amic  acid,  CsH4(CONH2).C02H.  [214°]. 
Formed  from  p-diazo-benzoie  acid  by  Sand- 
meyer's reaction  (Sandmeyer,  B.  18,  1498). 
Minute  plates  (from  water),  m.  sol.  cold  water. 

Amide  0sH,(00NH2)2.  Formed  from  the 
chloride  and  NHgAq.    Amorphous. 

Nitrile  Gfi,{ON)^.  [220°]  (Luokenbaoh,  B. 
17,  1428).  Formed  from  the  amide  and  PjO,. 
Got  also  by  distilling  calcium  bromo-benzene 
2)-sulphonate  with  KjFeCy,.  Cone.  HIAq 
forms  CeH4(Cl2.NHj)j  (Biltz,  B.  25,  2543). 

r  cistrans  M^  or  (1,4)-  Dihydride 

COjH.CH<^g;^g>CH.COjH.     S.   '3  in  the 

cold.  H.F.  182,600  (Stohmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  43, 
538).  Formed  by  reducing  terephthalic  acid  in 
a  current  of  00.^  by  sodium-amalgam  (Baeyer, 
A.  251,  257 ;  269, 153).  Monoclinio  prisms  (from 
EtOAo) ;  a:6:o  =  •982:1:1-019  ;  (3  =  78°  2'.  M.  sol. 
ether.  Not  attacked  by  sodium-amalgam  in  the 
cold.  Unites  with  bromine  (4  atoms).  Trans- 
formed into  the  Aii"  isomeride  by  boiling  with 
water,  and  into  the  A^.*  aoid  by  boiling  with 
NaOHAq.  Alkaline  EMnO,  re-oxidises  the  acid 
to  terephthalic  acid.  A  warm  solution  of  the 
aoid  readily  reduces  AgNOj.  On  warming  with 
aqueous  cupric  acetate  it  gives  ofi  CO2  and 
forms  a  white  pp.  which,  on  adding  HOAc  and 
warming,  yields  Cufi,  the  liquid  then  contain- 
ing benzoic  acid.  The  (3,6),  (3,4),  and  (2,3) 
isomerides  do  not  reduce  AgNO,  and  cupric 
acetate.  The  Ba  salt  crystallises  in  plates,  and 
is  V.  sol.  water. 

Methyl  ether  McjA"-  [77°].  Yields  a  di- 
and  a  tetra-bromide.  Br  in  CHCL,  forms  a  di- 
bromide  [170°]  and  a  tetrabromide  [98°]. 

Di-ph'enyl  ether  Fh^".  [146°].  Formed 
from  the  chloride  and  phenol  at  100°.  Small 
crystals,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  ligroin. 

Tcis  A2.5  or  (1,4)-  Dihydride 

C0jH.pH<::^^^;^^>C(C02H)H.     Extracted  by 

ether  from  the  mother-liquor  from  which  the 
preceding  isomeride  has  separated.    Closely  re- 
sembles its  cistrcms  isomeride,  but  the  cis  acid 
and  its  salts  are  the  more  soluble. 
A^'"  or  (3,4)-  Dihydride 

C02H.CH<;^^  I^^^COOjH.    S.  -042  in  the 

cold.  H.F.  185,300.  Formed  by  boiling  the 
(1,4)-  dihydride  with  water,  and  obtained,  there- 
fore, by  reducing  terephthalic  acid  with  sodium- 
amalgam  (Baeyer,  A.  245,  142  ;  251,  257  ;  269, 
148).  Converted  into  the  (3,6)-  aoid  by  NaOHAq. 
Sodium-amalgam  in  the  cold  reduces  it  to  the 
A^  tetrahydride.— BaA"  4aq.  Trimetric  crystals ; 
a:6:c  = -319:1: '352  (Baeyer  a.  Herb,  A.  258,  22). 

Methyl  ether  Me^".    [40°]. 

AW  or  (3,6)-  Dihydride 

C02H.C<^^g'';Qg^0.002H.  S.  •0059  in     the 

cold.  H.F.  191,900.  Formed  by  reduction  of 
terephthalic  acid  in  alkaline  solution  by  sodium- 
amalgam  (Baeyer,  A.  245,  142).  Got  also  by 
boiling  the  (1,4)- dihydride  with  Na0H4q.  Slen- 
der needles  (from  water),  almost  insol.  ether. 
Much  resembles  terephthalic  acid.  On  sub- 
limation itis  partially  converted  into  terephthalio 
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Boid.    Immediately  oxidised  by  KMnO,.    Forms 

CH(CO^)<g^;°™'^>CH.OO;a  by  uniting 

with  HBr. .  Sodium-amalgam  in  the  cold  re- 
duces it  to  a  sUght  extent,  forming  the  two 
isomeric  A*  tetrahydrides.^BaA"4aq.  Crystals, 
resembling  its  AW  and  A^-^  isomerides. 

Mono-methyl  ether  MeHA".  [225°]. 
Got  from  McjA"  and  alcoholio  potash.  Needles 
(from  hot  water). 

Di-methyl  ether  Ue.JJ'.  [130°].  H.P. 
172,700.  Formed  from  the  dihydiide  by  suc- 
cessive treatment  with  FOl,  (2  mols.)  and 
MeOH.  Monochnio  plates  (ixam  EtOAc) ; 
a:6:c  =  r52:l:2-79;  i3  =  o.  74°.  SI.  sol.  water, 
m.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  v.  e. -sol.  ether.  Br  in 
CHClj  yields  a  dibromide  CjH|iBr2(C02Me)2 
[90°]  and  a  tetrabromide  [150°].    Excess  of  Br 

yields  00jMe.0.H,Br<;^°  [188°].    HBr  forms 

OsHgBrj(0OjH)2  which  yields  OsHsBrj(002Me)2 
[166°]. 

Di-phenyl  ether  "Ph^".  [191°].  Formed 
by  treating  the  chloride  with  phenol  (Baeyer  a. 
Herb,  A.  2S8,  31).  Small  scales  (from  hot 
MeOH),  si.  sol.  ether. 

A  1.8  or  (5,6)-  Dihydride 

COjH.C<^p^-^^>0.aO,H.     S.  -0053  in  the 

cold.  Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on  the  dibromide  of  the  A'  tetrahydride  and  on 
the  tetrahydride  of  di-bromo-terephthaEc  acid 
got  by  bromination  of  the  hexahydride.  Unites 
with    hydrogen    bromide    (2    mols.)     forming 

CO;^CH<g^^;^^j>OH.CO^    Easily  re- 

duced  by  Zn  and  HOAc  and  by  sodium-amalgam 
to  the  two  A'  tetrahydrides.  BoUing  water  con- 
verts it  into  the  (3,4)-  isomeride.  Boiling 
NaOHAg  forms  the  (3,6)-  isomeride. — ^BaA"  4aq. 
Needles  (from  hot  water). 

Methyl  ether  Me^A".  [85°].  Monoolinio 
plates;  a:6:c  =  2-241:l:3-591 ;  j3  =  87°  13'.  Slowly 
converted  by  HBr  into  (2,3)-di-bromo-tere- 
phthalic  acid  hexahydride,  which  is  reduced  by 
zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid  to  the  A'  tetrahydride 
of  terephthaUc  acid.    Yields  a  dibromide  [64°]. 

Di-phenyl  ether  Ph^A".  [175°].  Large 
needles  (from  MeOH),  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

A'  or  (3,4,5,6)-  Tetrahydride. 

CH(C0^)<^^;^2^0.00jH.    [above    800°], 

S.  -102  at  16° ;  -83  at  100°.  H.F.  214,200  (Stoh- 
manu,  J.pr.  [2]  43,  5).  Formed  by  boiling  a 
solution  of  terephthaUc  acid  (1  pt.)  in  NaOHAq 
for  twenty  hours  with  gradual  addition  of  4  p.c. 
sodium- amalgam  (100  pts.)  (Baeyer,  B.  19, 
1805  ;  A.  245,  160 ;  258,  32).  Prisms,  more  sol. 
water  than  terephthaUc  acid  or  its  dihydrides. 
Combines  with  HBr  and  with  Br  (1  mol.).  Im- 
mediately reduces  aIkaUneKMn04,yieldingoxalio 
acid. — BaA"3^aq.  M.  sol.  cold  water.  Beduced 
by  HIAq  at  240°  to  the  hexahydride.— Ag^A". 
Amorphous. 

Methyl  ether  Ue^".  [39°].  H.F.  196,200. 
Plates.  Its  ethereal  solution  shows  blue  fluor- 
escence and  gives  a  fugitive  rose-red  pp.  with 
NaOEt.  HBr  gives  CaHjBr(C02H)j,  whence 
MejA"  [95°].    Bromine  forms  CBHjBrj(COjMe)j 

181°]. 

Di-phenyl-ether  Ph^k".  [145°].  Formed 


from   the  acid    by  successive  treatment  with 
PCI5  and  phenol.    Monoclinic  crystals  ;  a:b:c  = 
2-824:l:2-470,  m.  sol.  cold  alcohol  and  ether. 
r  cistrans  A'  or  (1,4,5,6)-  Tetrahydride 

CH(00^)<^g':^^>CH.CO,H.  [0. 220°]. 

S.  '17.  Formed  by  reducing  Aii"  dihydride  and 
also  the  dibromide  of  the.^Ai.'  dihydride.  Oxi- 
dised by  EMuOj  in  the  cold  to  succinic  acid  and 
a  soluble  acid  [150°].  AlkaUne  KjFeCy,  gives 
terephthaUc    acid.     Yields    three    dibromides 

CH(00,H)<^H^^;C^^>OH.CO.a.        [171°]. 

[51°],  and  [94°].  The  Ba  and  Cd  salts  are  more 
sol.  water  than  those  of  the  A'  isomeride. 

Methyl  ether  McjA".    [c.  8°]. 

Amide.    Dimetric  needles  ;  o:c  =  1:2-151. 

Diphenyl  ether  Ph^A".  Formed,  in  two 
modifications  [107°]  and  [c.  190°]  by  the  succes- 
sive action  of  PGI5  and  phenol  (Baeyer  a.  Herb, 
A.  258,  39).  The  modification  [0.  190°]  proba- 
bly is  a  mixture  containing  the  A^  isomeride. 

Dibenzyl  ether  (C,Hj)jA".  [48°].  From 
AgjA"  and  benzyl  chloride. 

.  r  CIS  A=  or  (1,4,5,6)-  Tetrahydride.  [150°- 
155°].  S.  2-7  in  the  cold.  Formed,  together 
with  the  cistrans  isomeride,  by  reducing  the  a^-* 
dihydride  by  sodium-amalgam  in  the  cold.  The 
Ba,  Cd,  and  Ag  salts  are  amorphous.  This  acid 
and  the  cistrans  isomeride  are  converted  into 
the  A^  isomeride  by  boiling  with  NaOHAq. 

r  cistrans  Hexahydride 

C02H.CH<;^^;^^CH.C62H.     Fumaroid  or 

stable  modification.  [800°].  S.  -086  at  16°;  1-3 
at  100°.  H.F.  236,500  (Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  48, 
7).  Formed  by  heating  the  tetrahydride  with 
HIAq  for  6  hours  at  about  240°  (Baeyer,  B.  19, 
1806;  245,  170;  251,  257).  Formed  also  by 
heating  ethyl  butane  tetracarboxylate  with 
NaOEt  and  ethylene  bromide  at  100° ;  the  pro- 
duct being  hydrolysed  and  heated  at  220°  tiU 
evolution  of  COj  ceases  (Mackenzie  a.  Perkin, 
jun.,  C.  J.  61, 174).  Prepared  by  reducing  the 
hexahydride  of  bromo-terephthalic  acid  with 
zinc-dust  and  HOAc.  SmaU  prisms,  sol",  hot 
water.  May  be  sublimed.  Not  oxidised  by  cold 
alkaUne  KMnOj.  Br  (2  mols.  at  100°)  forms 
C5Hj|Br(C02H)2  [71°],  and  a  maleie  isomeride 
[205°].  Treatment  with  POI5  followed  by  Br  at 
150°  forms  CsHsBr2(C02H)2  in  a  fumaroid  modi- 
fication which  yields  MBjA"  [150°]  and  a  maleio 
modification  which  yields  Me^A"  [68°]  and  an 
aniUde  [200°].  The  K  and  Ba  salts  are  v.  sol. 
water;  the  Ca  salt  is  si.  sol.  water. 

Methyl  ether  Me^A".  [71°].  S.  -5  at 
100°.  H.F.  218,100.  Exhibits  no  fluorescence. 
Volatile  with  steam. 

Diphenyl  ether  leh^L".    [151°].  Needles. 

r  ds  Hexahydride 

COjH.CH<3:3>0(C02H)H.      Maleio    <n 

labile  modification.  [162°].  H.F.  237,400. 
Formed  by  reducing  the  very  soluble  hexa- 
hydride of  bromo-terephthalic  acid  with  zinc-, 
dust  and  HOAc.  Plates  (from  water),  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Changes  on  heating  with 
HClAq  at  180°  into  its  isomeride.  Its  Ba  salt 
and  methyl  ether  do  not  crystaUise. 

Beferences.—BKOtiO;  Chloiso-,  Niteo—  and 

Ox:-   TUBEPETBAIiIO  ACIO. 
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C5H,(CHO),[l:4].  [116°].  (247°).  S.  1-7  at 
100°.  Formed  by  boUing  GsB.t{CTSijDl)i  or 
C5H4(CH2Br)2  (1  pt.)  with- lead  nitrate  (1  pt.)  and 
water  (20  pts.)  (Grimaux,  C.  B.  83,  825  ;  Low, 
A.  231,  363).  Formed  also  by  the  action  oi 
fuming  HNO3  on  di-m-bromo-p-xylene  (Low,  B. 
18,  2072),  and  by  boiling  CjH4(CHCyj  with 
water  (Colson  a.  Gautier,  Bl.  [2]  45,  6,  508). 
Obtained  from  CHj(0H).0,Hi.CH20Bt  by  suc- 
cessive treatment  with  PClj  and  water  (Colson, 
Bl.  [2]  42,  152). 

Preparation. — ^-Xylene  (1  pt.)  is  heated  with 
Br  (6  pts.)  at  140°  to  200°  with  inverted  con- 
denser. The  crystalline  tetra-ai-bromo-xylene 
[169°]  thus  obtained  is  heated  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  HjSOj  (S.G.  1825  at  120°-130°),  the 
product  poured  into  water,  and  the  needles  that 
separate  recrystaUised  from  water  (Honig,  M.  9, 
1153). 

Properties. — Long  needles,  v.  si.  sol.  hot 
water  and  cold  ether,  t.  sol.  alcohol.  Slightly 
volatile  with  ^team.  Dissolves  in  25  pts.  of 
saturated  aqueous  NaHSOj  at  45°. 

Reactions. — 1.  Oxidised  by  chromic  acid 
rmatti/re  to  ^-aldehydo-benzoic  acid  and  then  to 
terephthalic  acid. — 2.  Cone.  NaOHAq  forms 
terephthalic  acid,  u-oxy-toluic  acid,  and  di-co- 
oxy-xylene.— 3.  KNO,  and  excess  of  H^SO,  at 
110°  form  nitro-terephthalic  aldehyde. — 4.  Cold 
cone.  NHjAq  forms  tri-^aldehydo-hydrobenz- 
amide  (CjH4(CHO).OH)jN2,  a  crystalline  powder, 
insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  yielding  on  oxida- 
tion by  EMnOi  crystalline  N2(CH.C5Hi.C02H)s 
(Oppenheimer,  B.  19,  574).— 5.  Dry  or  alcoholic 
NHaforms  crystalline  C5H4(CH:NH)j.— 6.NaOAo 
and  AOjO  give  p-aldehydo-cinnamio  acid. — 
7.  Acetone  and  dilute  NaOH  give  a  white  pp.  of 
C^4(CH:CH.CO.CH3)2,  which  crystallises  from 
ether-acetone  in  matted  needles  [156°],  insol. 
water  and  alcohol,  and  gives  a  deep-red  solu- 
tion in  cone.  HjSO,.  An  intermediate  body  is 
CsH,(CH(OH).CH2.CO.CH3)j.— 8.  NPhMe^  and 
ZnCl2formCX(CHO).CH(CeHjNMej)j,theleuco 
derivative  of  the  aldehyde  of  malachite  green. — 
9.  G0I4  cone,  aqueous  ECy  added  to  a  cold  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  aldehyde  ppts.  amor- 
phous CibHjjOi,  which  probably  has  the  formula 
C,H,(CHO).CH(OH).CO.C.H,(CHO)[170°-174°]. 
This  body  reduces  cold  ammoniacal  AgNO,, 
forming  a  mirror.  It  also  reduces  warm  Pehling's 
solution  and  combines  with  phenyl-hydrazine. 
KMnO,  oxidises  it  to  benzoin  di-p-carboxylio 
acid.  NaOHAq  dissolves  it,  forming  benzoin 
di-p-carboxylic  acid,  di-"-oxy-p-xylene,  and  other 
bodies  (Oppenheimer,  B.  19,  1814), 

Phenyl-hydrazide  [230°]. 

Oxim  C,H,(CH:NOH)j.  [200°].  Formed 
from  the  aldehyde  and  an  alkaline  solution  of 
hydroxylamine  (Westenberger,  B.  16,  2994). 
Crystalline,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol. 
water.  Yields  C,H4(CH:N0Et),  [55°]  and 
C.H,(CH:NOAc)j  [155°]. 

Reference. — Niteo-tebephihalio  aldkhtdb. 

TEREPHTHALIC  AMIDINE  0,H„N4  i.e. 
CaH,(C(NH).NHj),.  The  salt  B"2HC1,  formed 
by  digesting  terephthalic  imido-ethyl  ether 
with  aloohoUo  NH„  is  crystalline,  and  yields 
B"H2PtCl,  (Luckenbach,  B.  17, 1436). 

TEBEPHIHALOPHEITONE     v.     Fhihalo- 

FBENOMX. 


TERPENESC,„H,5;alsoSesquiterpeiies.C,5H2„ 
and  Polyterpenes  (C,„H,j)„.  The  greater  number 
of  these  hydrocarbons  exist  ready  formed  as 
constituents  of  essential  oils  secreted  by  plants. 
Others  are  produced  from  the  natural  terpenes 
by  the  action  of  heat  or  of  chemical  agents.  A 
dihydrocymene  isomeric  with  thenaturalterpenes 
has  been  obtained  synthetically  from  methyl- 
isopropyl  succino-succinic  ester  and  the  homo- 
logous dihydroparaxylene  and  dihydrobenzene 
by  corresponding  processes  (Baeyer,  B.  25, 1840, 
2122 ;  26,  232).  The  natural  terpenes  are  gene- 
rally optically  active  liquids,  with  right-  or  left- 
handed  rotatory  power.  The  only  exception  is 
the  racemio  compound  dipentene  {q.  v.).  The  fol- 
lowing isomerides  are  known : — 

1.  Finene.  This  includes  two  varieties, 
australene  or  dextropinene  and  terebenthene  or 
Isevopinene.  American  spirit  of  turpentine  con- 
sists chiefly  of  dextropinene.  (156°).  [o]j=+21-5 
(Berthelot,  A.  83, 105  ;  88,  345, 110, 367,  T      " 


ii.  226).  S.G.5=-8765;  |  =  -8586;  ^=-8278 
(Tilden,  unpubl.  expts.).  French  turpentine  oil 
consists  almost  wholly  of  Issvopinene.  (156'5°). 
[a]j  =  -40-32.  S.G.  2  =  -8767 ;  ;||= -8619  (Eiban, 

C.  B.  78,  788;  79,  314).  It  is  also  present  in 
oil  of  rosemary  (Bruylants,  J.  1879,  944),  oil  of 
lemon  (Tilden,  Ph.  [3]  9,  654),  sage  and  juniper 
(C  J.  31,  654),  thyme  and  anise  (Bruhl,  B.  21, 
156),  and  other  essential  oils. 

For  production  and  properties  of  turpentine 
oils  V.  Oils,  bssentiaii,  Thorpe's  DiOTioniKY  of 
Afflied  Chemistby. 

Different  specimens  of  the  pinenes,  both 
dextro-  and  Isevo-,  obtained  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion from  turpentine  exhibit  considerable  varia- 
tions in  their  rotatory  power.  An  optically  in- 
active liquid  has  been  obtained  by  Wallach  {A. 
258,  843)  from  pinene  nitrosochloride  by  treat- 
ment with  aniUne,  whereby  a  diazo-  compound  is 
formed,  which  with  the  neighbouring  chlorine 
atom  gives  rise  to  diazobenzenechloride  and  re- 
generates the  hydrocarbon 
-  001  -  0.N0  -  +  H^NC^H, 

=  -CCl-C(N:NCeH3)--l-HjO  and 
-CC1-C(N:N0,HJ-  =  -0=0- -fCINAHs- 
The  hydrocarbon  thus  obtained  boils  at  155°- 
156°,  has  a  density  -858  at  20°,  a  refractive 
index  for  D  1-46553  at  21°,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  identical  in  constitution  with  the  pinenes.  It  is 
apparently  not  resolvable  into  a  mixture  of 
dextro-  anjl  Isbvo-  pinenes,  but  with  nitrosyl 
chloride  and  other  reagents  it  behaves  m  the 
same  manner  as  pinene. 

Dry  pinene  unites  with  one  molecule  of 
dry  hydrogen  chloride,  forming  a  crystalline  com 
pound  formerly  called  artificial  camphor  [125°], 
which  appears  quite  saturated,  as  it  is  unacted 
upon  either  by  excess  of  hydrogen  chloride  or 
bromine.  The  hydrochloride  prepared  from  dex- 
tropinene is  dextrorotatory,  while  that  from  Isevo- 
pinene  is  Isavorotatory.  The  compound  is  very 
stable ;  it  may  be  distUled  almost  without  change, 
mere  traces  of  hydrogen  chloride  being  evolved ; 
and  it  is  unacted  upon  by  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
alkalis,  except  at  high  temperatures  under  pres- 
sure. Heated  with  sodium  stearate,  benzoate, 
or  acetate,  or  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  loses  the 
elements  of  hydrogen  chloride  and  yields  soUd 
oamphene  {v.CiMFSBttBfinfra).    In  the  presence 
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of  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  acetio  acid,  pinene 
takes  up  two  mols.  of  hydrogen  chloride,  pro- 
ducing a  compound  of  different  character  [50°], 
which  on  the  application  of  heat  is  readily  split  up 
into  hydrogen  chloride  and  a  mixture  of  hquid 
hydrocarbons  h.  Dipentbne,  infra).  Nitrosyl 
chloride  passed  into  a  solution  of  pinene  in 
chloroform  at  —10°  yields  a  compound 
C,„H,5N0C1  [103°],  which  is  ppd.  as  a  white 
orystalUne  powder  on  the  addition  of  alcohol 
(Tilden,  O.  J.,  June  1875).  The  same  com- 
pound is  formed  by  adding  hydrochloric  aoid  to 
a  cooled  mixture  of  the  terpens  with  amyl 
nitrite  and  glacial  acetic  acid  (Wallach,  A.  245, 
245).  The  nitrosochloride  gently  heated  with 
alcoholic  potash  yields  a  nitroso-  compound, 
CioHisNO  [129°]  (Tilden).  For  crystallography 
V.  Story-Maskelyne  (C.  J.,  June  1875,  and  Phil. 
Mag.).  Nitrosopinene  unites  with  two  atoms  of 
bromine,  forming  a  crystalline  dibromide,  which 
decomposes  on  melting  [132°].  Mixed  with  al- 
.  cohol  and  nitric  acid  both  pinenes  form  crystal- 
lised terpin  hydrate  0,|,H„(0H)2.0Hj  (Wiggers, 
A.  33,  358;  67,  247;  Tilden,  0.  J.  83,  247; 
Hempel,  A.  180, 71).  Pinene  dissolved  in  carbon 
tetrachloride  and  mixed  with  bromine  yields  a 
mixture  of  products,  from  which  a  well-defined 
crystalline  dibromide  OioHuBrj  [169°-170°] 
may  be  isolated.  On  heating  this  with  aniline 
it  gives  up  hydrogen  bromide,  and  ordinary 
cymene  is  produced.  The  yield,  however, 
amounts  only  to  about  10  p.c.  of  the  bromide 
employed  (Wallach,  A.  264,  1).  Exposed  to  the 
action  of  air  or  oxygen,  in  sunlight,  the  pinenes 
produce  a  crystalline  compound  C,oH,,02 
(Sobrero,  C.  B.  83,  66)  which  when  distilled 
with  dilute- acid  yields  a  compound  called  by 
Armstrong '  Sobrerone '  (Armstrong  a.  Pope,  G.  J. 
59,  311),  which  is  identical  with  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  pinene, 
isolated  by  WaUach  a.  Otto,  and  called  by  them 
•Pinol'  (A.  253,  249).  Pinene  distilled  with 
bleaching  powder  and  water  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  chloroform.  Picric  acid  has  no 
action  upon  pinenes  in  the  cold,  but  at  the  b.p. 
of  the  latter  a  brisk  reaction  sets  in,  and  if  the 
liquid  is  afterwards  allowed  to  cool  a  compound 
is  deposited  in  colourless  scales,  which  on  boiling 
with  alkali  yield  borneol  (Lextreit,  0.  B.  102, 
655  ;  Tilden  a.  Porster,  C.  J.  63,  1388). 

2.  Limonene.  This  compound,  like  pinene, 
occurs  in  two  optically  active  varieties.  Dextro- 
hmonene  (175°-176°),  S.G.  fg  -846,  [a]^  =  + 106-8 
(WaUaoh,  A.  252, 145)  occurs  in  oils  of  the  fruit 
of  oranges  and  lemons,  also  in  caraway  and  diU, 
&a.  The  most  convenient  source  is  the  essential 
oil  of  sweet  orange.  Citrus  aurantium.  Lsevo- 
limonene  is  obtained  from  the  oU  distilled  from 
the  leaves  of  Firms  syVoestris  and  P.  picea. 
This  oil  occurs  in  the  drug  houses  as  '  Fir-Wool 
oil,'  but  is  now  much  adulterated  with  common 
turpentine,  and  the  commercial  oil  seldom  yields 
more  than  a  small  percentage  of  limonene. 
<175°-176°),  S.G.  ig  =  -846,  [a]i,=  -105°  (Wal- 
lach, A.  227,  287,  246,  221).  The  limonenes, 
treated  with  perfectly  dry  hydrogen  chloride, 
yield  a  liquid  monochloride.  In  the  presence  of 
alcohol  they  give,  with  excess  of  hydrogen  chlor- 
ide, a  quantitative  yield  of  a  dihydrochloride 
[50°],  identical  with  the  compound  obtained 
bom  the  pinenes.    By  the  action  of  nitrosyl 


chloride  (Tilden  a.  Shenstone,  C.  J.  May,  1877), 
or  by  the  use  "bt  amyl  or  ethyl  nitrite  and  hydro- 
gen chloride  (Wallach),  they  yield  a  crystalline 
nitrosochloride,  which,  whether  formed  from 
dextro-  or  Isevo-limonene,  is  always  a  mixture 
of  two  isomerides  separable  from  each  other 
by  cold  chloroform  or  ether.  There  are  there- 
fore four  isomeric  Uiuonene  nitroso-ohlorides,  as 
follows : 

FbOM  d.  UMONENE  : 

a  compound  [103°-104°]  od  =  +  313° 
/3         „  [105°-106°]ao=+240° 

FkOM  I.  LIMONENE  : 

o  compound.  [103°-104°]  On=  -314° 
B         „  [100°]      oo=-242° 

From  the  nitroso-chlorides  by  the  action  of 
heat  (Tilden  a.  Shenstone),  or  by  boiling  with 
alcohol  (Goldschmidt  a.  Zurrer,  B.  18,  2220),  is 
produced  an  isonitroso-limonene,  which  when 
made  from  Isevo-limouene  is  identical  in  every 
respect  with  carvoxim  0,„H,jN.OH,  from  carvol, 
extracted  from  oil  of  caraway  (Goldschmidt  a. 
Zurrer,  B.  18, 1732).  For  a  comparison  of  the 
rotatory  powers  of  the  two  limonenes  and  their 
derivatives,  see  WaUach  {A,  252,  141).  The 
limonenes  are  further  characterised  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  crystalline  tetrabromide  [104°-105°] 
by  direct  addition  of  bromine  (Wallach,  A.  227, 
277). 

By  mixing  together  equal  quantities  of  dextro- 
and  Iffivo-  limonenes  an  optically  inactive  mix- 
ture is  obtained,  which  behaves  in  many  respects 
as  a  distinct  hydrocarbon,  and  appears  to  be 
identical  with  dipentene  (g.  v.).  Strong  sul- 
phuric acid  acting  upon  oitrene  (d-Umonene), 
causes  polymerisation,  the  chief  product  being  a 
colophene  (310°-820°)  (Bouchardat  a.  Lafont, 
C.  B.  115, 1083). 

The  oil  of  Licarikanalioaataias  a  compound, 
licareol  C,|,H,gCT,  from  which  a  hydrocarbon, 
licarene  C,„H,s,  is  obtainable  by  the  action  of 
acetic  anhydride  at  150°  (Barbier,  0.  B.  114, 
674,  and  0.  B.  116, 993,  and  1062).  This  terpene 
appears  to  consist  of  impure  d-limonene,  as  it 
boils  at  176°-178°j  gives  a  tetrabromide  [103°- 
104°],  forms  a  nitrosochloride,  from  which  carv- 
oxim [72°]  is  formed  by  alcoholic  potash ;  but 
its  specific  rotatory  power  is  low,  [o]d  =  7'51°. 

8.  Syivestrene  occurs  in  Swedish  turpentine 
(Atterberg,  B.  10, 1206)  and  in  Bussiau  turpen- 
tine (Wallach,  A.  230,  245),  in  company  with 
australene  and  other  hydrocarbons  of  higher 
boiling-point.  (176°-177°).  S.G.  i|  =  -8510  ; 
|2  =  -8470.  [a]D  =  +  66-32  (Wallach,  A.  245,  l£i7). 
The  odour  of  syivestrene  differs  from  that  of 
pinene  and  Umonene,  and  resembles  the  odour 
of  fresh  firwood.  It  forms  a  liquid  monohydro- 
chloride,  and  a  crystalline  dihydrochloride  [72°], 
from  which. the  hydrocarbon  may  be  recovered 
unchanged  by  heating  with  anihne.  Syives- 
trene also  gives  a  nitrosochloride  [106°-107°], 
which,  by  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash,  yields 
only  oily  products.  The  tetrabromide  crystallises 
mmonoclinio  tables  [135°]  (WaUach,  A.  239,29). 

4rPhellandrene.  The  seeds  of  Phellandriwm 
aguaticum  were  found  by  Pesci  ((?.  16,  225)  to 
yield  about  2^  p.c.  of  a  volatile  oil,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  dextrorotatory  terpene  (171°-172°). 
The  same  hydrocarbon  is  contained  in  the  oU  ot 
bitter  fennel,  FcerdcuVwrn  vulgare  (WaUach,  A. 
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239,  40),  and  in  the  oil  of  elemi.  Lsevo-phel- 
landrene  is  found,  according  to  W^llach  (A.  246, 
232),  in  the  oil  of  EusaVyplms  amygdalina. 
Pheliandrene  is  characterised  by  the  formation 
of  a  nitroso-nitrite  CjoHjeNjO,.  Fesci  obtains  it 
by  the  action  of  a  nitrite  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  upon  the  hydrocarbon.  It  crystallises  in 
needles  [94°],  and  although  obtained  from  the 
dextrorotatory  hydrocarbon  it  rotates  the  plane 
of  polarisation  to  the  left,  [ajn  =  —  183'5° 
(Pesci).  By  reducing  agents  this  compound  is 
converted  into  a  base  0,pH,s(NH2)j  (209°-214°). 
Ammonia  converts  it  into  nitrophellandrene 
CigHijNO,  and  an  acid. 

5.  Sipentene,  formerly  called  terpilene  or 
terpinylene.  As  already  stated,  this  compound 
is  produced  when  equal  quantities  of  dextro- 
and  Isevo-  limonenes  are  mixed  together  (see 
Pentylenes).  It  is  formed  by  heating  isoprene 
to  a  temperature  of  about  300°.  It  is  also  the 
chief  constituent  of  '  isoterebenthene,'  formed 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  Isevo-pinene.  It  occurs 
among  the  products  of  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  caoutchouc.  Dipentene  is  also  produced, 
together  with  terpinene,  terpinolene,  and  ter- 
pineol,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  or  phos- 
phoric acid  on  terpin,  or  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  the  pinenes  under  certain  condi- 
tions (Armstrong  a.  Tilden,  G.  J.  November,  1879). 
It  is  also  formed  from  the  dihydroohloride  [50°], 
whether  made  from  pineue  or  limonene,  either 
by  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  chloride  alone 
(Tilden,  B.  12,  1133)  or  by  boiUng  it  with  a 
mixture  of  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  acid,  or 
with  alcohol  and  aniline  (Wallach).  The  pro- 
ducts thus  obtained  were  formerly  supposed  to 
consist  of  a  single  hydrocarbon,  to  which  the 
name '  terpUene '  was  given.  The  hydrocarbons 
known  as  cinene  and  cajeputene  formed  from 
cineol  and  cajeputol  respectively  also  consist  Of 
dipentene.  Bipentene  occurs  ready  formed  in 
the  volatile  oil  of  the  camphor  tree,  also  in  oil 
of  elemi  and  in  Bussian  and  Swedish  turpen- 
tines (Wallach,  A.  227,  296,  &c.). 

Dipentene  boUs  at  about  176°,  and  has  a 
pleasant  smell  of  lemons.  .It  combines  with 
bromine  forming  a  tetrabromide  [124°],  and 
unites  with  2HC1  forming  a  chloride  [50°];  from 
which  it  may  be  regenerated  by  methods  given 
above.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  all 
cases  more  or  less  isomeric  change  occurs,  and 
the  hydrocarbon,  whether  reproduced  by  heat 
alone  or  by  the  action  of  aniline,  always  contain's 
terpinene  and  terpinolene,  beside  cymene  and  a 
small  quantity  of  a  paraffinoid  hydrocarbon 
(Tilden  a.  Williamson,  C.  /.  63,  292).  The 
nitrosoohloride  C,jH,jNOCl  yields  an  inactive 
carvoxim  C,„H,4N,0H  [93°]  (A.  245,  267).  A 
mixture  of  equaj  volumes  of  dextro-  and  laevo- 
limonene  behaves,  in  many  respects  as  though 
it  were  a  distinct  hydrocarbon,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  previously  to  Wallach's  researches. 
Thus  the  tetrabromide  melts  at  124°,  while  the 
limonene  compound  melts  at  104°.  The  inactive 
isonitrosodipentene  or  carvoxim,  melting  at  98°, 
is  formed  by  mixing  together  equal  quantities 
of  IsBvo-carvoxim  [72°]  from  dextro-limonene  and 
dextro-earvoxim  [72°]  from  leevo-limonene.  The 
resulting  compound  gives,  by  Eaoult's  freezing- 
pcint  method,  a  molecular  weight  corresponding 
to  the  simple  formula  G„H,5N0  (Wallach,  A. 
246,  230). 


Certain  derivatives  of  dipentene  exist  in  two 
optically  inactive  forms.  When  d-Umonene- 
nitrosochloride,  prepared  from  either  dextro-  at 
Iffivo-limonene,  is  warmed  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  piperidine,  a  mixture  of  two  crystallisable 
nitrolamines  is  formed  in  each  case,  as  follows : 

NiTBOLPIPBEIDIKES  0,„H,5N0N0aH,„  PROM 
IiiEiTOIiIMONENE  : 

(a)    [93°-94°]  Ehombio,  from    alcohol. 
[o]b  =  -  67-60°.      Hydrochloride 
dextrorotatory. 
(3)    [110°-111°].  Monoclinic. 

[a]D  =  -1-  OO-IS".      Hydrochloride 
almost  inactive. 
Fbom  dbxtbolimonene  : 

(a)     [93°-94°].  Bhombic.  [«]„=+ 67-95°. 

Hydrochloride  Isvorotatory. 
(j8)    [110°-lll°].  Monoclmio. 

[o]d=  -60-48°.  Hydrochloride  (?). 
When  the  two  o-piperidine  bases  [93°-94°]  are 
dissolved  in  petroleum-spirit,  and  the  solutions 
mixed,  an  inactive  nitrolamine  [154°]  is  at  onee 
precipitated.  A  second  inactive  compound  [152°] 
is  formed  by  mixing  the  (S-piperidine  bases 
(Wallach,  A.  252,  123).  Similar  results  have 
been  obtained  by  the  employment  of  aniline  and 
benzylamine^  The  salts  of  the  bases  thus  pro- 
duced possess  a  rotatory  power  opposite  in  di- 
rection to  that  of  the  free  base.  No  method  is 
at  present  known  of  producing  from  limonene 
active  addition-compounds  with  two  molecules  of 
hydraeid.  With  excess  of  hydrogen  chloride  the 
same  inactive  dipentene  dihydroohloride  [50°]  is 
always  obtained.  The  corresponding  dihydrio- 
dide  seems  to  crystallise  in  two  forms  differing 
slightly  in  melting-point  (Wallach,  A.  239, 18). 

6.  Terpinene.  (180°  about).  This  compound 
is  formed,  together  with  dipentene,  by  the  action 
of  acids  upon  pinene  and  terpin,  &c.  ,  It  is  said  - 
to  occur  in  oU  of  cardamoms  (Ev.  Weber,  A^ 
238,  98).  Terpinene  has  not  been  obtained  in 
an  absolutely  pure  state,  but  is  characterised  by 
forming  a  nitrosonitrite  CioHiuNjOs  [155°] 
(Wallach,  A.  239,  33).  The  tetrabromide  is 
fluid,  and  it  yields  no  crystallisable  hydro- 
chloride.   The  nitrosonitrite  by  the  action  of 

bases       yields     nitrolamines       C,|,H,5<^^H~ 

[116°-118°],    0,„H„<^0^2  [130°-131°],  &o. 

(4.241,315).  '    ' 

7.  Terpinolene.  (185°  about).  This  hydro- 
carbon is  formed  along  with  dipentene  and  ter- 
pinene by  the  action  of  acids  upon  pinene,  &c. 

With  hydrogen  chloride  and  hydrogen  bro- 
mide terpinolene  unites  to  form  the  dipentene 
dihydroohloride  [50°]  and  dihydrobromide  [64°]< 
It  forms  an  optically  inactive  tetrabromide  which 
crystallises  in  monoclinic  tables  [116°]  but  is 
gradually  converted  at  ordinary  temperatures 
into  a  porcelain-like  mass. 

8.  Eenchene.  A  liquid  isomeride  of  camphor 
(190°-193°),  obtained  from  oil  of  fennel,  is 
treated  with  alcohol  and  sodium,  by  which  it  is 
reduced  to  the  alcohol  0,„H„OH,  a  colourless 
crystalline  compound.  By  treating  this  with 
phosphoric  chloride  the  chloride  0,oH„Cl  is 
formed,  and  from  this,  by  heating  with  aniline, 
fenchene  C,„H,8  (158°-160°)  may  be  obtained. 
Fenchene  is  optically  inactive.  It  differs  from 
other  terpenes  in  resisting  the  action  of  nitrio 
acid  unless  heated  (Wallflch,  A.  263, 149). 
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Sthopbis  of  Tebpekeb  and  iheib  Chiev  Debitaiiveb. 
Boiling-points  approximately  stated.    Eotatory  power  +,  — ,  or  0. 


Plnene 

(176°) 

Dipentene 
(176°) 

Sylvestrene 
(175°) 

PhellandrenB 
(170°) 

Terpinene 
(180°) 

Terpinolene 
(186°) 

Fenchena 
(160°) 

-l-ana  — 

+  and- 

± 

+ 

+  and  - 

0 

0 

0 

0„H„H01 

saturated 
[125°] 

0.ja,.H01 

unsaturated 
Uquld 

0,.H,.H01 

unsaturated 

liquid 

Vqi^r 



0„H..HCI1 
liquid 

C.JH..2HCa 
[60°] 

C„H„2HC1 
[60°] 

0.^^..2HCI 

°"fiir 

°[«- 

^frfj?/- 

°'^^' 

%^'' 

X^'' 

0„H,.Br. 

[116°] 

"■«• 

o.^S^oc). 

0,„H,.N001 
four  isomerid^ 
[100°  to  106°] 

[i01°-102°] 

%^^r 

°«°- 

°«°- 

°"^"Sf* 

°..H..gW 

[109°]a 

[71°] 

- 

[137°] 



[132°] 

0„H,.N.OH 

[72°] 

%^]°^ 

Camphenes  C,gH,s.  Finene  monohydroohlor- 
ide  [125°]  was  formerly  described  under  the 
name  '  artificial  camphor,'  from  its  resemblance 
to  camphor  in  appearance  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  odour.  This  compound  is  remarkably 
stable,  but  may  be  decomposed  by  heating  with 
sodium  stearate  or  benzoate,  with  potassium 
acetate,  with  alcoholic  potash,  or,  better,  with 
a  mixture  of  sodium  acetate  and  alcoholic  soda 
(Briihl,  B.  25, 147).  The  resulting  hydrocarbon 
is  a  oamphene  [51°-52°]  (160°),  dextro-  or  Isevo- 
rotatory  or  inactive  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  hydrochloride  used  and  the  reagent  em- 
ployed, though  the  exact  conditions  which  deter- 
mine the  production  of  one  or  other  are  scarcely 
known  (Biban,  A.  Ch.  [5]  6,  353). 

Camphene  is  also  formed  from  bomyl  chloride 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  (Biban),  by  the 
action  of  water  and  magnesia  (Eachler,  A.  197, 
86),  'or  by  heating  with  aniline  to  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  latter  (Wallach,  A.  230,  234) ;  it  is 
also  formed  from  camphor  chloride  and  from 
pinene  hydrochloride  by  the  action  of  sodium 
(Montgolfier,  C.  B.  89, 102).  In  the  last  case  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  liquid  hydrocarbon  (170°^, 
C,oHj„,  which  behaves  like  a  paraffin,  and  is 
probably  identical  with  a  liquid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  hydrogen  iodide  on  turpentine  (Berthe- 
lot),  also  by  the  action  of  iodine  (Armstrong  a. 
(Jaskell,  B.  12, 1756)  and  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  turpentine  (Armstrong,  B.  12, 
17.59). 

Camphene  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  on  turpentine,  and  consti- 
tutes the  characteristic  ingredient  in  the  liquid 
formerly  known  as  '  terebene '  (Armstrong  a. 
TUden,  C.  J.  1879,  733). 

Camphene  closely  resembles  camphor  in 
appearance  and  even  somewhat  in  odour.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  and  crys- 
tallises in  leaflets  from  a  concentrated  solution. 
It  is  incapable  of  combining  with  bromine,  but 
it  forms  a  compound  [157°]  with  hydrogen 
chloride,  which  is  distinguished  from  pinene 
hydrochloride  by  its  instability,  being  rapidly 


decomposed  by  water  with  reproduction  of  cam- 
phene (Biban,  G.  B.  80, 1330).  It  is  also  disso- 
ciated into  camphene  and  hydrogen  chloride 
when  volatilised  (Ehrhardt,  O.  N.  54,  239). 
Camphene  hydrochloride  is  said  to  be  identical 
with  bomyl  chloride  (Kachler  a.  Spitzer,  A.  200, 
340  ;  V.  also  Briihl,  B.  25,  160).  Camphene 
does  not  combine  with  nitrosyl  chloride.  In 
contact  with  bromine  it  is  slowly  attacked,  form- 
ing an  oily  monobromo-  derivative  (230°-240°). 

Oxidised  by  chromic  liquor,  oamphene  yields 
camphor,  dextro-,  leevorotatory  or  inactive  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  camphene. 

By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
on  camphene,  and  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
mass  with  an  alkaline  solution,  salts  of  two  phos- 
phonic  acids  are  formed  (Marsh  a.  Gardner,  0.  J. 
65,  35). 

When  camphene  is  heated  to  about  300°  it  ia 
converted  into  liquid  products  which  seem  to  in- 
clude dipentene,  but  have  not  been  sufficiently 
investigated. 

Homologues  of  camphene. 
Ethyl-camphene  obtained  by  the  conjoint 
action  of  sodium  and  ethyl  iodide  upon  cam- 
phor monochloride  C,gH,jCl,  is  a  colourless 
mobile  liquid  having  a  smell  like  turpentine 
(197-9° -199-9°,  bar.  742-1  mm.).  Isobutyl- 
oamphene  is  also  a  liquid  (228°-229°,  bar.  750-4 
mm.)  (Spitzer,  B.  11, 1817). 

Sesquiterpenes  CisE^,. 
Oils  of  clove,  calamus,  cascarilla,  patchouli, 
and  cubebs  contain  a  hydrocarbon  of  this  com- 
position (Gladstone,  G.  J.  1872),  as  also  do  the 
oils  of  galbanum,  and  savin  and  '  huile  de  cade,' 
a  kind  of  tar  made  by  distillation  of  the  wood 
of  Jumperus  oxycedrus  (Wallach,  A.  238,  81). 
The  hydrocarbon  obtained  from  cade  or  cubeba 
(274°-275°)  (S.G.  i|  =  -921)  forms  the  following 
crystalline  compounds:  C,5Hj,2HCl  [117°-118°], 
0,5Hj,2HBr  [124°-125°],  C,sHj^2HI  [105°-106°]. 
The  hydrocarbon,  especially  when  partially 
resinified  by  exposure  to  the  air,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  colour  reaction :  dissolved 
in  chloroform  or  glacial  acetic  acid  and  then 
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shaken  up  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  the  liquid  assumes  an  intense  green  and 
then  blue  colour,  which,  when  heated,  passes  into 
red  (Wallach).  An  attempt  to  prepare  from  iso- 
prene  a  polymeride  of  the  composition  O15H2, 
proved  unsuccessful  (WaUach). 

Conimene  CuHj^,  a  liquid  (264°)  having  a 
pleasant  odour,  is  obtained  from  the  incense 
resin  (Idea  heptaphyHa)  of  British  Guiana 
(Stenhouse  a.  Groves,  C.  J.  1871,  i.  176). 

Polyterpeiies  G^lEl^^,  <S:c. 

This  group  includes  (1)  the  constituents  of 
certain  natural  essential  oils ;  (2)  products 
of  artificial  polymerisation  of  terpenes;  and 
(3)  caoutchouc  and  guttapercha. 

1.  Oleo-resin  or  so-called  '  balsam '  of  co- 
paiba (Oopaifera  Langsdorffli  and  other  species) 
is  a  mixture  of  a  resin  with  an  oil  (250°-260°). 
The  latter  unites  with  water  and  absorbs 
hydrogen  chloride,  with  production  of  a  deep 
violet  colour  but  no  crystalline  hydrochloride. 
A  similar  hydrocarbon  is  obtained  from  Gurjun 
balsam  or  'wood  oil,'  the  product  of  various 
species  of  Di/pterocarpiis  growing  in  the  East, 
and  from  other  essential  oils. 

2.  When  turpentine  oil  and  other  terpenes 
are  heated  for  some  time  to  about  300°,  or 
treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  or  phos- 
phoric acid  or  other  agents,  a  large  part  of  the 
hydrocarbon  undergoes  polymerisation.  The 
name  '  colophene  '  was  given  by  Deville  to  the 
less  volatile  portions  of  the  product  obtained  in 
this  manner  from  French  turpentine,  apparently 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  closely  related 
to  the  oil  obtained  by  distillation  of  resin. 
Besin-oU,  however,  contains  oxygen,  and  ex- 
hibits quite  different  characters. 

Colophene  is  a  yellowish  viscid  fluid,  usually 


fluorescent,  which  begins  to  boil  at  about  300°, 
but  the  distillation  even  under  reduced  pres- 
sure is  attended  by  decomposition.  The  boiling- 
point  continually  rises,  and  even  at  a  tempera- 
ture approaching  duU  redness  a  viscid  residue  is 
left  which  on  cooling  becomes  nearly  solid 
(Armstrong  a.  Tilden,  O.  J.  Nov.  1879).  The 
portions  which  distil  at  300°  and  upwards  ap- 
pear to  consist  of  saturated  compounds,  for 
they  absorb  mere  traces  of  hydrogen  chloride. 
By  the  action  of  antimony  trichloride  upon  tur- 
pentine a  solid,  OjjH,,,  is  formed.  This  com- 
bines with  hydrogen  chloride  to  form  two  com- 
pounds 0„Hj,HCl,  and  04„Hci2H01  (Eiban, 
C.  B.  1874,  389). 

3.  Caoutohouo  v.  vol.  i.  p.  677.  Por  further 
information  concerning  the  products  of  its  de- 
composition by  heat  v.  Pentinenes  (vol.  iii.  p. 
807)  and  DrPENTENS  (supra). 

GUTTAPEEOHA,  V.  Vol.  ii.  p.  658. 

Caoutchouc  is  formed  from  isoprene  by  poly- 
merisation, which  sometimes  occurs  spon- 
taneously under  circumstances  not  fully  under- 
stood (Tilden,  O.  N.,  May  1892). 

Oxidised  compounds  connected  with  terpenes. 

A  considerable  number  of  oxidised  compounds 
are  known  which  are  evidently  closely  connected 
with  the  terpenes,  and  in  many  cases  directly 
derivable  from  them.  Some  of  these,  as,  for 
example,  borneol  and  camphor,  occur  as  natural 
products  in  essential  oils  ;  others,  such  as  terpin, 
are  the  products  of  the  addition  of  water  to  a 
terpene,  or,  like  camphor  and  some  of  its  iso- 
merides,  may  be  formed  from  terpenes  by  oxida- 
tion. These  compounds  are  enumerated  in  the 
following  table,  together  with  the  hydrocarbons 
with  which  they  are  presumably  immediately 
connected. 


Hydrocarbons 

Alcohols 

Glycols 

Ketones  (?) 

Cymene  C,„H„  (ii.  361) 

Carveol    C,„H,.OH    (i. 

711) 
Myristicol     and     ab- 

— 

Carvol     C,„H„0      (i. 

711) 
Sobrerone         (pinol) 

Pinene  C,„H,j  (v.  supra) 

Sobrerol  C,„H,e(OH), 

sinthol  (v.  infra) 

(v.  infra) 

C,oH,bO  («.  iji/ra) 

Dipentene    C,„H„     (v. 

Terpineol      C,„H,jOH 

Terpin    C,„H,8(0H), 

— 

supra) 

(v.  infra) 

.     (v.  infra) 

Cineol    0,„H„OH    (ii. 
187).      Syn.    Euca- 
lyptol,     oajeputol 

Penchene     0,|,H„     (v. 

Pencheol       0,„H„OH 

— 

Fenchone       0,„H„0 

supra) 

(v.  infra) 

(v.  infra) 

Camphene     C,„H„    (v. 

Borneol         Oi„H„OH 

Camphene  glycol 

Camphor        0,»H,.0 

svpra) 

(i.  622) 

C.oH„(OH),(i;.m/ra) 

(i.  669) 

— 

Geraniol        C,„H„OH 

Pulegone  C,<,H,^0  (v. 

(ii.  609) 

n 

imfra) 

— 

Linalool         C,„H„OH 

— 

Puleone   C,„H,.0    (v. 

(iu.  146) 

infra) 

Tanacetone   or  Thu- 
jone     0„H„0    («. 
infra) 

Menthene     0,„Hi,    (iii. 

Menthol        C,»H.jOH 

«. 

Menthone       C,(,H,sO 

202) 

iii.  203) 

(iii.  204) 

Dihydrocamphene 

— 

— 



0,„H,j   (v.  Dboikeiib, 

ii.  367) 

Tetrahydrooamphene 

^ 





CloHjD     (v.  DEOTCIiENB, 

ii.  369,  et  infra) 
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Cymene  C,„H„  (176°) ;  ii.  361. 

Dipentene  C,»H,5  (176°) ;  v.  supra. 

Fenchene  C,„H„  (160°) ;  v.  supra. 

Camphene  C,„H,5  (160°) ;  v.  swpra. 

Menthene  O.oH,,  (167°) ;  iii.  202. 

Dihydrooamphene  0,oH,5  u.Deoinene,  ii.  367. 
The  liquid  produced,  togeflier  with  the  solid 
monohydrochloride,  bypassing  hydrogen  chloride 
into  pinene,  yields  when  treated  with  sodium  a 
mixture  from  which  a  liquid  hydrocarbon  C,„H,8 
(148°-149°),  having  a  smell  of  oranges,  may  be 
separated  by  fractionation,  &o.  (Bouveault,  0.  B. 
116, 1067). 

Tetrauydrocamphene  CigHj,  (Decylene,  ii. 
367).  A  liquid  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen iodide  and  phosphorus  upon  oil  of  turpen- 
tine (Berthelot)  and  another  (160°)  by  action  of 
phosphonium  iodide  on  turpentine  (Baeyer)  have 
this  composition.  The  same  formula  is  ascribed 
by  Armstrong  {B.  12,  1758)  to  a  liquid'  (160°- 
170°)  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  oil 
of  turpentine  and  upon  camphor,  also  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  turpentine.  All 
these  products  are  insoluble  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  resemble  the  paraffins  in  chemical 
characters. 

Carved  O.oH.s.OH  (219°)  ;  i.  711. 
Terpineol  0,„H„.OH.  [35°].  (215°-218°). 
Wiggers,  A.  33,  358 ;  57,  247  ;  List,  A.  67,  362 ; 
TUden,  O.  J.  38,  247,  and  35,  286  ;.Wallaoh,  B. 
18, 618;  Bef. ;  Kannonikoff  a.  Flawitzky,  J.pr.  [2] 
32,  497 ;  Bouohardat  a.  Voiry,  C.  B.  104,-996. 
Dextro-  and  IsBvo-terpineol  are  obtained  by  the 
action  of  alcohoho  sulphuric  acid  upon  d-  and 
Z-pinen9  respectively,  or  inactive  by  distUling 
terpin  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Terpineol  as  thus  obtained  is  a 
viscous  liquid,  having  an  odour  of  white  lilac. 
By  fractional  distillation  under  reduced  pressure 
a  portion  is  obtained  (130°-135°  at  40  m.m.), 
which  may  be  crystallised  by  cooling  to  —50°,  or 
by  the  introduction  of  a  crystal  of  the  same. 
These  crystals  melt  at  30°-32°,  and  boil  undecom- 
posed  at  218°  (Bouchardat  a.  Voiry,  C.  B.  104, 
996).  Terpineol  treated  with  sodium  evolves 
hydrogen,  but  in  consequence  of  its  viscosity  the 
action  soon  ceases.  Contact  with  dilute  acids 
converts  terpineol  into  terpin  hydrate.  Hydrogen 
chloride  and  iodide  react  to  form  C,„H,8Clj  [50°] 
and  CioHigLj  [77°]  respectively.  Potassium  hy- 
drogen BvJphate  at  200°  produces  dipentene. 
Teicpineol  unites  with  two  atoms  of  bromine,  but 
excess  of  bromine  gives  rise  to  dipentene  tetra- 
jbromide.  With  phenyl  oyanate  it  yields  phenyl- 
terpmyl-urethane  OsHj.NH.OO.OO.oH,,  [110°]. 
These  and  other  reactions  have  been  repeated 
fcy  Wallach,  using  crystallised  terpiueol  {A. 
375, 103).  Terpineol  oxidised  by  permanganate 
yields  a  substance  0„H^0,  [121°-122°],  which 
probably  has  the  constitution  of  an  oxyterpin 
C,„H„(0H)3.  Further  oxidised  by  means  of 
chromic  acid  this  yields  a  crystalline  compound 
<t.H,„Oa  [62°-63°]  (WaUach,  A.  275, 145). 

Cineol  C,„H,80  (176°) ;  ii.  187.  Cmeol  appears 
to  contain  no  hydroxyl,  since  it  is  not  acted 
upon  by  metallic  sodium  nor  by  benzoyl 
chloride  at  120°.  It  is  also  unaffected  by 
hydroxylamine  and  byphenylhydrazine.  Hence 
it  appears  to  be  neither  an  alcohol  nor  a 
ketone.  Its  relation  to  terpineol  (infra)  is 
shown    by   the  fact  that    when   heated   with 


alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  cineol  is  converted 
into  terpinene  and  terpinolene :  also  that  ter- 
pineol, and  therefore  also  terpin,  are  partly  con- 
verted into  cineol  by  prolonged  heating  with 
phosphoric  acid.  Cineol  oxidised  by  perman- 
ganate of  potassium  yields  the  potassium  salts 
of  carbonic,  oxalic,  and  cineolic  acids,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  Cineol  yields 
45  p.c.  of  its  weight  of  ciaeolic  acid.  This  com- 
pound forms  well-defined  anhydrous  crystals, 
which  dissolve  in  70  pts.  of  water  at  15°,  and  in 
15  pts.  at  100°.  They  melt  with  decomposition 
at  196°-197°. 

Calcium  cineolate  C„H,4Ca05.4H20  is  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  is  completely  precipitated  by 
boiUng  the  aqueous  solution.  Silver  cineolate 
C,gH,4Ag.p,.H20  is  soluble  in  both  water  and  al- 
cohol, but  cannot  be  crystallised.  Ethyl  cineolate 
C,„Hu(C2H5)20j,  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen 
chloride  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid, 
is  a  colourless  liquid  (155°  under  11-12  mm.). 
By  dry  distillation  cineolic  acid  yields  cineohc 
anhydride,  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  a  liquid 
which  appears  to  consist  of  a  monobasic  acid 
(A.  246,  265). 

Fencheol  C,„H„.(OH).  Fenchyl  alcohol 
[40°-41°].  (201°).  (WaUach,  A.  263, 143  ;  272, 
99-125).  S.G.fi2-933(W.).  [o]d=  ±  10-36  (W.). 
Dextro-  and  Isvo-fenchyl  alcohols  are  obtained 
by  the  reduction  with  sodium  and  alcohol  of 
IsBvo-  and  dextro-fenchones  respectively,  Con- 
centrated HNO,  oxidises  2-fenchyl  alcohol  to  d- 
fenohone.  PCI5  gives  rise  to  fenchyl  chloride 
C,oH„01  (84°-86°  at  14  mm.). 

Borneol  C,„H„.OH,  i.  522. 

Geraniol  C,„H„.OH,  ii.  609. 

Linalool  C„H„.OH,  iii.  146.  Linalool  is  said 
to  be  convertible  into  the  isomeric  geraniol  by 
treatment  with  acetic  anhydride,  and  saponify- 
ing the  resulting  ester  with  alcoholic  potash 
(Bouchardat,  C.  B.  116, 1253). 

Menthol  0,„H,s,(OH),  iii.  203. 

Terpin  C,.H,s{OH)j  [104°-105°].  (258°) 
(Wiggers,  A.  33,  358 ;  57, 247  ;  Tilden,  C.  J.  33, 
247  ;  35, 286 ;  WaUach,  A.  230,  225-272).  Ter- 
pin is  best  known  in  the  form  of  its  hydrate 
CioHjoOj-HjO  [116-117°],  a  beautifuUy  crystal- 
Une  compound  which  on  heating  to  100°  loses 
water  and  leaves  terpin  as  a  vitreous  mass.  Ter- 
pin hydrate  is  readily  obtained  by  shaking  tur- 
pentine oU  with  alcohol  acidified  with  sulphuric 
or  nitric  acid  (Flawitzky,  B.  12,  1022 ;  TUden, 
C.  J.  33,  247  ;  35,  286),  and  leaving  the  hquid 
to  evaporate.  It  is  an  optically  inactive,  satu-  - 
rated  compound,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  crystaUising  in 
rhombic  prisms  (Bammelsberg,  P.  63,  570; 
Maskelyne,  P.  Jif.  1879).  It  possesses  the  charac- 
ters of  a  glycol  and  with  hydrogen  chloride 
yields  dipentene  dihydrochloride  [50°].  Boiled 
with  water  containing  a  mere  trace  of  mineral 
acid,  terpin  dissolves  with  production  of  ter- 
pineol and  water. 

Camphene  glycol  C,oH,j(OH)2.  [192°]  (G. 
Wagner,  B.  23,  2311). 

FormaUon. — By  the  oxidation  of  camphene 
in  benzene  solution  with  a  1  p.c.  solution  of 
KMnO^  (Z.C.). 

Properties. — Colourless  prismatic  needles 
(from  benzene)  ..very  readily  soluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,    CS„  and    chloroform.    Exhibits   the 
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same  phenomenon  as  camphor  when  thrown  on 
water.  Sublimes  when  heated  above  100°. 
Melts  when  warmed  with  water,  but  only  dis- 
solves in  it  with  difficulty.  Heated  with  acetic 
anhydride  in  a  closed  tube  at  120°,  the  greater 
part  loses  water,  only  a  small  portion  being  con- 
verted into  the  acetic  ester.  Treatment  with 
dilute  HCl  results  in  the  loss  of  1  mol.  of  HjO, 
giving  rise  to  a  solid  body,  0,„H,jO,  isomeric 
with  camphor,  which  reduces  ammoniaeal  AgNOj 
and  reacts  with  hydroxylamine. 

Carvol  0,(P„0  (228°),  v.  i.  711. 

Fenchone  C,„H,„0.  [5°-6°].  (192°-193°) 
(Wallach,4.263,130;  272,102);  S.G.  12  -9465 
(W.).    Ea  44-23  (W.).    [a]i,H-71-70  and -66-94. 

bcciurrmce. — Dextro-fenchone  is  present  in 
fennel  oil,  the  fraction  boiling  between  190°  and 
195°  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  the  ketone, 
together  with  traces  of  anethol;  derived  from 
Thuja  oil,  fenohone  possesses  Isevorotatory  op- 
tical properties.  D-  and  2-fenchone  form  a 
series  of  derivatives  which  bear  to  one  another 
a  relation  similar  to  that  subsisting  between 
the  two  tartaric  acids,  and  the  analogy  extends 
to  the  formation  of  racemic  modifications  when 
equal  propqrtions  of  the  two  classes  of  deriva- 
tives are  mixed  together. 

Prepa/ration. — The  fraction  of  fennel  oil 
boiling  between  190°  and  195°  is  treated  with 
concentrated  HNOj,  the  ketone  remaining  uu- 
attacked.  After  being  freed  from  acid  and  dis- 
tUled  in  a  current  of  steam,  the  dry  oil  is  cooled, 
and  the  fenchone  crystallises  out. 

Reactions. — With  bromine  in  the  cold,  an 
addition  compound  is  formed,  substitution 
taking  place  if  the  mixture  becomes  heated. 
PjOj,  P2S5,  and  FCI3  have  the  same  action  upon 
fenchone  as  upon  camphor.  Fenchone  is  dis- 
solved by  cold  concentrated  HCl,  being  thrown 
out  of  solution  on  warming.  HNO,  has  but 
little  action  in  the  cold,  but  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
120°  HON  is  formed  (A.  263,  134).  KMnO^ 
oxidises  fenchone  to  a  mixture  of  oxalic,  acetic, 
and  dimethyl-malonic  acids.  D-  and  2-fenchone 
yield  d-  and  Z-fenchyl  alcohols  respectively  on 
reduction  with  Na  and  alcohol  (a.  Fenqheol).  On 
heating  d-  and  Z-fenchone  with  ammonium 
formate,  Z-  and  d-fenchylamines  respectively 
are  formed.  Fenchone  does  not  react  with 
phenyl-hydrazine  or  with  alkaline  sulphites, 
but  both  varieties  form  oxims  [161°]  with 
hydroxylamine. 

d-Fenohon-oxim  C,„H,5N0H  [161°]  (240°) 
loses  water  on  treatment  with  dilute  HjSOj,  an 
unsaturated  dextrorotatory  nitrile  (218°)  being 
formed. 

Z-Fenchon-oxim  0,„H,eNOH  [161°]  behaves 
in  a  similar  manner  on  treatment  with  dilute 
HjSO,.  The  resulting  nitrile  yields  with  potash 
a  Isevorotatory  a-isoxim  CjHu.CONHj  [114°- 
115°]  which  is  read!ily  converted  by  dilute  HjSOj 
into  the  0-isoxim  J:i36°-137°]. 

Camphor  C,„H,„0  (i.  669). 

Menthone  0,„H,sO  (206°)  (iii.  204). 

Pulegone  C|„H„0.  (130°-131°  under  60  mm.). 
(Beckmann  a.  Pleisstier,  A.  262,  1 ;  Wallach,  A. 
272,  122;  Semmler,  B.  25,  3515).  S.G.  2S 
-9323  (B.  a.  P.) ;  E^  45-55  (B.  a.  P.) ;  [o]d  22-89 
(B.  a.  P.).  Pulegone  is  the  chief  constituent  of 
Spanish  oU  of  pennyroyal  (Mentha  pulegiMw). 
It  is  a  dextrorotatory  colourless  liquid,  having 


an  odour  of  peppermint,  and  rapidly  becoming 
yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Beactions. — With  HBrit  combines  forming  a 
Iravoro.tatory  ([a]D=-33-8)  addition  compound 
C,„H,50.HBr  [40-5°].  When  heated  with  am- 
monium formate,  Wallach  {A.  272,  123)  failed 
to  obtain  a  base  isomeric  with  fenchylamine 
and  thujonamine,  a  mixture  qf  bases  being 
formed.  Slow  oxidation  with  EMnO,  gives  rise 
to  acetone  and  j3-methyl-adipic  acid  [84-5°]. 
Bapid  oxidation  with  the  same  reagent  yields  a 
7-valero-lacton-7-acetic  acid  (Semmler,  B.  25, 
3516).  Pulegone  combines  with  hydroxylamine 
to  form  pulegouoxim  OioH^NOj  [157°].  The 
oxim  contains  one  molecule  of  H^O  more  than 
camphoroxim.  It-is  Isevorotatory  ([oJd  — 83-4) 
and  forms  a  hydrochloride  [117°-118°],  a 
benzoyl  ester  [137°-138°],  and  an  acetyl  ester 
[149°].  On  heating  its  hydriodide  pulegonamine 
G,oH,sO.NH  is  formed. 

Pulegone  hydrobromide  C,„H,sO.HBr  [40-5°] 
is  Isevorotatory ;  it  forms  an  oxim  [38°]  which 
becomes  converted  on  standing  into  normal 
pulegonoxim  [157°].  Pulegone  hydrobromide, 
on  treatment  with  moist  silver  or  lead  oxide, 
loses  HBr,  pulegone  being  regenerated.  Distil- 
lation with  zinc-dust  gives  rise  to  an  oil  which 
resembles  menthone  in  every  respect  but  the 
melting-point  of  its  oxim  (85°  instead  of  59°). 

Constitution. — From  the  results  of  oxidation 
experiments  carried  on  under  various  conditions 
with  KMnO,  Semmler  (B.25,  3519)  attributes  to 
pulegone  the  constitution : 
Pr 

h/\o 

Hj'vyHj 

/\ 

H      Me 

Fuleone  is  the  name  given  to  a  compouud 
isomeric  with  camphor,  obtained  by  Barbier  (B. 
25,  110c),  from  pennyroyal  oil,  described  as 
boiling  at  222°-223°,  and  possessing  the  follow- 
ing physical  properties :  S.G.  -9482  ;  ^  -9293  ; 
[a],,  +  29-15.  Its  oxim  0,„H,5.N0H  is  an  oil 
(170°  under  48  mm.)  yielding  a  liquid  anhydride 
C,|,H,5N  on  treatment  with  dilute  H^SOj.  Chromio 
acid  mixture  oxidises  it  to  carbonic,  acetic, 
and  propyl-succinic  [89'-91°]  acids. 

Tanaoetone  C,„H,„0  (195°-196° ;  84-5  at  13 
mm.),  identical  with  the  thujone  of  Wallach 
{A.  272,  109  ;  Bruylants,  B.  11,  450  j  Semmler, 
B.  25,  3343,  3519  ;  WaUach,  I.e.).  S.G.  fg  -9126 
(S.).    Bi  44-54  (S.). 

Tanaoetone  occurs  in  tansy,  sage,  wormwood, 
and  thuja  oils.  It  has  ketonic  properties,  and 
possesses  an  optical  rotatory  power  amounting 
to  +  38°  30'  in  a  2-dcm.  column. 

Beactions. — Sodium  in  alcoholic  solution  re- 
duces it  to  tanacetyl  alcohol  (92-5°  at  13  mm.). 
With  alkaline  hypobromite  it  yields  bromoforiji 
and  tanacetogen-diearboxylic  acid  (113-5°  at  15- 
mm.).  Oxidised  with  KMnO^  it  yields  tauaoeto- 
carboxylic  acid,  which  exists  in  two  modifica- 
tions, the  a  and  $  thojaketonic  acids  of  Wallach 
{I.C.),  [75°-76°]  and  [78°-79°]  respectively. 
Heated  with  ammonium  formate,  it  gives  tan- 
aoetylamine  (198°-199°),  the  same  body  being 
formed  when  tanacetoxim  (see  below)  is  reduced 
with  sodium  and  alcohol.    The  hydrochloride  of 
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Tanacetone. 


Ihis  base  on  dry  distillation  yields  tanacetene 
(172°_175°),  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  formula  O,^,,, 
identical  with  Wallaoh's  thnjene.  Tanacetone 
reacts  with  hydroxylamine  to  form  tanacetoxim 
C,^u.NOH  [51-5°]  (135°-136°  at  22  mm.),  which 
yields  tanacetylamine  on  reduction,  while  treat- 
ment with  dilute  alcoholic  H^SOj  converts  it  into 
a  cymidine  (Pr:NH2:Me:l:3:4)',  which  gives  oarva- 
crol  with  nitrous  acid.  Tanacetophorone 
C,H„0  (89°-90°  at  13  mm.).  E^.  37-6.  When 
tanaoetogen-dicarboxylio  acid  (produced  by  the 
action  of  NaBrO  upon  tanaceto-carboxylio  acid) 
is  heated  with  soda-lime,  tanacetophorone  is 
formed.  It  has  ketonic  properties,  and  combines 
with  hydrozylamine. 

ConsUtuUon. — Semmler  {B.  25,  3519)  sug- 
gests for  tanacetone  and  tanacetogen-dicarboxylic 
acid  the  formulES 

.CH,.C(Me)^  Pr 

HO^^ ^OJio  and  9°*  "  C.COOH 

\r.TT_nK/  iH,-Hi.OOOH. 

V  Tanacetogen- 
dicarboxylic  acid. 

SobreroneO,„H„0.  Pinol.  (183°-184°)  (Wal- 
laeh,  A.  253,  254  ;  Armstrong,  C.  J.  Proc.  1890, 
100).  S.G.  S2  -953  (W.) ;  ;.„  1-469  (W.).  So- 
brerone  is  obtained  from  the  mother-liquors  accu- 
mulated in  the  preparation  of  pinene  nit;;oso- 
chloride;  also  by  boUing  sobrerol  with  dilute 
HjSOi  (Armstrong,  Ix.). 

Reactions. — It  combines  readily  with  Br  to 
form  a  dibromide  [94°],  from  which,  on  treat- 
ment with  alcoholic  potash,  sobrerone  is  regene- 
rated. Sobrerone  and  its  dibromide  yield  tere- 
bic  acid  [175°-176°]  on  oxidation  with  KMnO,. 
HKO,  produces  the  same  result.  It  forms  a 
nitroso-chloride  [103°]  which,  by  the  action  of 
bases,  is  readily  converted  into  nitrolamines,  e.g. 
sobrerone-nitrol-piperidine  [154°]  and  sobrerone- 
nitrol-benzyl-amine  [133°-134°].  The  dibromide 
C,<,H„0.Br2  [94°]  (143°-144°  at  11  mm.)  yields 
on  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash,  in  addition 
to  sobrerone,  its  glycol-ether  C,„H,50(OC2H5)2 
[52°-53°].  Sobrerone-glycol-diacetate  is  easily 
obtained  by  heating  the  dibromide  to  150°  with 
lead  acetate  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution.  When 
heated  at  100°  for  three  hours  with  formic  acid, 
sobrerone  dibromide  is  converted  into  pinene. 

Constitution. — Its  behaviour  towards  bromine 
and  nitrosyl  chloride  and  its  molecular  refrac- 
tion indicate  the  existence  of  one  ethylene 
linking,  while  its  indiif  erence  towards  acid  chlor- 
ides, hydroxylamine,  phenylhydrazine  and  H^S 
render  it  probable  that  the  0-  atom  is  united  to 
two  different  C-  atoms.  From  these  facts,  and 
from  its  behaviour  on  oxidation,  Wallach  {A. 
253,  259)  assumes  the  constitution 
Pr        H 


Sobrerol  O.oH.eOj.  [150°]  (Sobrero,  C.  R. 
83,  66;  Armstrong,  C.  J.  Proc.  1890,  100; 
0.  /.  59,  315).  Sobrerol  is  obtained,  by  oxi- 
dising French   and  American    turpentines  in 


sunlight.  It  occurs  iu  two  optically  aotiva 
forms,  both  melting  at  150°,  and  on  allowing  a 
mixed  solution  to  crystallise  inactive  sobrerol 
[131°]  separates  out.  When  boiled  with  dilute 
H^SOj  it  loses  1  mol.  of  HjO,  sobrerone — iden- 
tical with  Wallaoh's  pinol — being  formed. 

Euoalyptol  0,„H„0  (176°)  (Jahns,  B.  17,. 
2941 ;  Bouchardat  a.  Voiry,  C.  B.  106,  663). 
Identical  with  oineol,  spicol,  cajeputol,  and  ter- 
pan  (B.  a.  V.). 

Myristicol  0,oH,„0  (224°)  (Wright,  B.  6,. 
1820 ;  Gladstone,  C.  /.  28, 147 ;  25, 1 ;  Briihl,  B. 
21,  471).  S.G.  32  -9446  (G.).  E^  46-42  (G.). 
Myristicol  is  a  dextrorotatory  alcohol,  obtained 
from  the  ethereal  oil  of  nutmeg,  Myristica  aro- 
matica.  It  yields  a  chloride  with  PCI3,  and  is. 
converted  into  oymene  by  the  action  of  ZnOl^. 

Absinthol  C,„H„0  (217°)  (Beilstein  a.  Kupf- 
fer,  B.  6,  1183 ;  Wright,  l.c.  1820 ;  Gladstone,. 
C.  J.  45,  241 ;  Briihl,  B.  21, 471).  S.G.  H  -9128- 
(G.).  Ei  44-62  (G.).  Absinthol  is  obtained 
from  oil  of  wormwood,  and  is  dextrorotatory. 
It  is  converted  by  ZnCl^  and  P2S5  into  cymene. 
In  what  form  the  oxygen  exists  is  at  present 
unknown. 

Constitution  of  the  terpenes. 

I.  Finene.  The  following  facts  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  :-=- 

1.  Dry  pinene  combines  with  one  molecule 
of  hydrogen  chloride  to  form  a  saturated  com- 
pound, from  which  hydrogen  chloride  is  with- 
drawn with  difficulty,  the  resulting  hydrocarbon 
being  a  solid  camphene.  Moist  pinene  combines 
with  2HC1,  yielding  dipentene-dihydrochloride. 
This  also  is  saturated.  The  formation  of  both, 
these  compounds  is  undoubtedly  attended  by 
isomeric  change,  inasmuch  as  pinene  cannot  be- 
recovered  from  either  of  them ;  but  on  removal 
of  the  elements  of  hydrogen  chloride  a  new 
hydrocarbon  results. 

2.  Pinene  seems  to  combine  with  two  atoms 
or  vrith  four  atoms  of  bromine,  according  to  the 
method  of  operating.  By  adding  bromine  to  a 
cooled  solution  of  pinene  in  carbon  tetrachloride, 
Wallach  has  obtained  a  crystalline  dibromide 
C,„H,^rj  [170°].  The  yield  is,  however,  very 
small,  about  7  p.c.  of  the  hydrocarbon  employed 
(A.  264, 1).  By  shaking  up  a  solution  of  pinene 
in  chloroform,  with  an  excess  of  sodium  hypo- 
bromite,  acidified  with  hydrophloric  acid,  so  as 
to  liberate  the  bromine,  and  immediately  after- 
wards determining  the  unabsorbed  excess  of 
bromine,  Tilden  obtained  results  which  pointed 
to  the  union  of  the  terpene  with  four  atoms  of 
bromine.  The  combination  is,  however,  very 
unstable,  and  hydrogen  bromide  is  soon  evolved 
(C.  J.  53,  882).  Schtschukaroff  finds  'that  a 
chloroform  solution  of  pinene  takes  up,  in  the 
dark,  four  atoms  of  bromine ;  but  the  bromide 
formed  is  unstable,  and  quickly  gives  off  hydro- 
gen bromide,  thus  C,„H,jBrj  =  HBr  +  C,|,H,5Br, 
(JS.  28,  432,  Eef. ;  J.pr.  47,  191-6). 

3.  Pinene  combines  with  NOCl  to  form  a 
saturated  compound  which  is  not  an  ozim  but 
a  nitroso-  compound,  and  yields  up  the  NO.Cl  by 
the  action  of  aniline,  with  liberation  of  an 
optically  inactive  pinene^ 

4.  By  addition  of  two  atoms  of  bromine  to 
pinene,  and  subsequently  heating  the  product 
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•alone,  or,  better,  with  aniline  (Oppenheim,  B.  6, 
'€29),  cymene  is  formed. 

5.  In  contact  with  slightly  diluted  mineral 
-acids,  or  when  heated  above  its  boiling-point, 
pinene  is  gradually  converted  into  an  optically 
inactive  mixture  of  dipentene  with  terpinene, 
terpinolene,  and  polymerised  terpene  ('oolo- 
phene '). 

6.  When  heated  to  a  temperature  short  of 
visible  redness,  pinene  yields  a  considerable 
quantity  of  isoprene  G^H,,  together  with  a 
notable  amount  of  metor-xjleae. 

7.  Pinene  submitted  to  oxidation  yields  about 
1  p.c.  of  its  weight  of  ^-toluic  or  terephthalic 
acid.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
little  cymene.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  oxidising  agent  usually  employed  is 
either  nitric  acid  or  acidi&ed  chromic  liquor, 
and  hence  that  the  pinene  is  first  changed  into 
dipentene  or  one  of  the  other  hydrocarbons  re- 
ferred to  above  (5).  When  nitric  acid  is  used 
oxalic  acid  is  the  most  abundant  product,  aqcom- 

(CH3)j.C.CH(C00H).CH, 
panied  by  terebic  acid  |  I 

0 CO 

CHjCOOOH 
and  dimethylfumario  acid         ||  (Otto  a. 

CH3C.COOH 

Becturts,  B.  18,  826).  By  treatment  with 
chromate  and  sulphuric  acid  pinene  yields  much 
acetic  acid,  together  with  some  terebic  acid  and 

C3H,.CH.OH(COOH).CH2 
terpenylic  acid           |         ,  |     . 

O CO 

8.  Natural  pinene  rotates  the  plane  of 
polarisation  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  It 
therefore  must  be  supposed  to  contain  an 
asymmetric  atom  of  carbon. 

In  order  to  epitdijiise  these  fafits  many  for- 
mula have  been  proposed.  The  most  important 
fall  under  two  classes — namely,  those  in  which 
pinene  is  represented  as  a  dlhydrocymene,  and 
those  in  which  a  cross- orpara-lmkage  is  assumed. 

Of  the  former  class,  the  &st  example  is  the 
formula  given  many,  years  ago  by  Oppenheim 
(B.  5,  98)— 

C3H, 
CH 

CH„/NoH 


CH'      ICH 

C       • 
CH3 

This  kind  of  formula  is  now  attributed  with 
greater  probability  to  Umonene,  and  it  must  be 
remarked  that  of  the  possible  formulra  of  this 
type  there  are  only  four  which  contain  an  asym- 
metric carbon  atom  and  iso-propyl. 


c;h, 

CH 
/\CH 


CHji 


CHl       "CH 

C 
CH, 


n. 

C3H, 
C 

ch/^,ch 


CH 
CH, 


m. 

PsH, 

C 

CH,,/^,0 


CH 
CH3 


CBJ 


IV. 
QsH, 
CH 

/\ 


u 


CH 
0 


0 
CH. 


It  has  been  shown  that  cymene,  with  wnich 
pinene  is  closely  connected,  contains  iso-  and  not 
normal  propyl  (Widman,  B,  24,  439).  Hence 
pinene  and  its  isomerides  are  believed  also  to  be 
isopropyl  compounds. 

Formulse.  containing  cross-  or  para-  linkages 
have  been  proposed  as  follows : — 


KannonikoS 
(J.  jar.  32,517) 

Y. 
CaH, 

c 
ch,/\qh. 


CH'J    /CHj 

c 

CH, 

Wallach 
(B.  24,  1539) 

VII. 

C,H, 
CH 

ch/\cHj 


Wallach  {A.  239,  49) 
CoUie  (B.  25, 1108) 

VI. 

C,H, 
C 


CH 


l^ 


CH 


Wagner 
(B.  24, 2187) 
VIII. 

C,H, 

OH        / 

CH,./\CH 

cic   JcH, 


0  .  0 

CH,  OH, 

II.  Limoueue. — 1.  Dry  limonene  combines 
with  one  molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride,  but 
unlike  the  hydrochloride  derived  from  pinene 
the  resulting  compound  is  opticaUy  active  and 
is  not  saturated,  as  it  combines  with  halogens, 
with  nitrosyl  chloride,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
moisture,  with  a  second  molecule  of  hydrogen 
chloride  (Wallach,  A.  270,  188).  .  Limonene  in 
the  presence  of  water  or  alcohol  readily  yields 
dipentene  dihydrochloride  [50°],  identical  with 
the  product  formed  from  pinene.  The  dihydro- 
chloride is  optically  inactive. 

2.  Limonene  unites  with  four  atoms  of 
bromine,  forming  a  crystalline  tetrabromide. 

S.  Limonene  unites  with  one  molecule  of 
nitrosyl  chloride.  The  product,  of  which  two 
(stereo?)  isomerides  occur,  gives  the  reactions  of 
anoxim. 

4.  Limonene  readily  yields  abundance  of 
cymene  identical  with  that  which  is  obtained 
from  pinene  (Oppenheim,  B.  5,  628). 

5.  Limonene  is  polymerised  by  heat  much 
less  readily  than  pinene,  and  is  not  convertible 
into  camphene. 

6.  Limonene  vapour  at  a  low  red  heat  yields 
isoprene  in  the  same  way  as  pinene. 

7.  Limonene  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  or  by 
chromate  yields  oxalic,  acetic,  terebic  or  ter- 
penylic acids  according  to  circumstances,  usually 
without  any  trace  of  toluic  or  terephthalio 
acid. 

8.  Limonene  is  dextro-  01  leevo-rotatory.    A 
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mixture  of  equal  volames  of  the  active  hydro- 
carbons constitutes  dipentene,  which,  on  account 
of  its  peculiarities,  quite  different  from  those  of 
its  components,  was  long  regarded  as  a  distinct 
hydrocarbon. 

The  formula  which  agrees  best  with  the 
characters  of  limonene  is  either  I.  or  II.  given 
above  (see  Pinene). 

In  both  of  these  there  is  an  asymmetric 
carbon  atom,  and  as  the  mono-hydrochloride  is 
optically  active  while  the  dihydrochloride  is  in- 
active, these  compounds  wiU  probably  be  re- 
presented by  the  following  formulse : — 

Limonene  Monohydroohloride 

E   -  R 

CH  CH 


ClOH'v      "CH 
HO 


CHCl 


Limonene  nitrosochloride  deprived  of  the 
elements  of  hydrogen  chloride  yields  a  compound 
which  has  been  identified  with  carvoxim.  If 
the  following  formula  be  assumed  for  carvacrol 
and  carvol,  £he  interrelation  of  these  compounds 
is  obvious. 

Carvacrol  Carrol 

QsH,  CjH, 


C 

CH,/^,CH 


CH' 


C 

ch/Sch 


J' 

0 

CH, 


O.OH 


CHIJ-ICO 

CH 
CH, 


Oarroxlm 
O3H, 
0 

OH,/^,CH 


CH'l  y'C:N.OH 

CH 
OH, 

The  corresponding  formula  for  limonene 
should  be  No.  II.,  but  if  that  correctly  represents 
the  constitution  of  the  hydrocarbon,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  nitrosochloride,  or  of  the  oxim 
from  it,  must  be  attended  by  isomeric  change 
involving  a  re-distribution  of  the  hydrogen  and 
of  the  double  linkages.    Thus : — 

Limonene  Nitrosochloride 

C,H,  C,H, 

0  0 

r./^.CH  C10h/'**,CH 


CH, 


CH'i     JCH, 

QH 
CH, 


NOHO' 


CH, 


Ozim 
C,H, 
C 

ch/\ch 


NOHC' 


I, 


CH, 


OH 


The  oxim  is  optically  active. 

The  very  ready  conversion  of  pinene  Into 
dipentene  ( =  limonene)  is  a  point  of  considerable 
importance,  and  it  appears  probable  that  the 
products  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  and  acid 
oxidising  agents  are  in  reality  derived,  not 
directly  from  pinene,  but  from  the  isomeric 
hydrocarbon  into  which  it  ia  first  converted. 
The  splitting  up  of  pinene  by  heat  into  iso- 
prene  has  been  regarded  (Wallach,  A.  239,  48  ;. 
Collie,  B.  26,  1111)  as  supporting  the  formul» 
already  given  VI.  and  VII.,  in  which  a  para-  or 
cross  linkage  is  adopted.  But  remembering  that 
isopreneis  converted  by  polymerisation,  not  back 
again  into  pinene,  but  into  dipentene,  this  evi- 
dence is  of  little  importance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  assumption 
of  a  cross  link  in  a  cycloid  of  six  carbon  atomb 
are  very  considerable.  In  any  closed  ring  of 
carbon  atoms,  the  stability  of  the  ring  is  easily 
accounted  for  upon  simple  mechanical  principles. 
For  if  we  consider  six  carbon  atoms  situated  at 
the  angles  of  a  regular  hexagon,  and  each  at- 
tracted to  its  two  neighbours  on  either  side, 
whatever  be  the  forces  of  attraction  between 
them  the  resultant  of  those  forces  will  have  the 
effect  of  urging  each  carbon  atom  toward  the 
centre  of  the  figure.  Thus,  if  the  carbon  atom. 
a  is  attracted  towards  the  carbon  atom  b  with  a 
force  represented  by  p,  and  towards  c  with  a  force 
represented  by^',  in  the  figure,  the  resultant  of 
these  two  pressures  will  be  r,  which  acts  towards, 
the  centre ;  and  so  with  each  of  the  five  other 
atoms. 


This  conception  is,  of  course,  independent  ot 
any  hypothesis  concerning  the  fourth  unit  of 
valency,  and  the  formula  has  no  reference  to  the 
well-known   '  centric  '   formula.     The  modern . 
hypothesis  according  to  which  the  carbon  atom, 
is  supposed  to  be  situated  at  the  centre  of  a 
regular  tetrahedron   while   the   radicles    with 
which  it  is  united  are  placed  at  the  angles  of 
the  same  supplies  no  distinction  between  the  ■ 
force  and  the  direction  of  the  unit  of  afSnity. 
The    difference    of    specific    volume    observed 
between  carbon  compounds  of  the  aromatic  and 
fatty  series  seems  to  indicate  that  carbon  atoms-, 
in  the  former  are  more  closely  united  together,, 
but  it  appears  that  no  compounds  are  known  in  > 
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^hich  the  specific  volume  of  carbon  differs  very 
greatly  from  its  normal  value.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  carbon  atom,  in  uniting 
with  other  atoms,  preserves  a  nearly  constant 
-distance  from  them,  and  in  the  figure  above  to 
suppose  that  a  is  combined  with  d  as  firmly  as 
with  6  or  c  requires  the  assumption  that  a  car- 
bon atom  is  capable  of  acting  through  a  distance 
i:wice  as  great  in  one  case  as  in  another.  If  this 
is  possible,  and  we  imagine  the  force  of  attrac- 
tion between  a  and  d  to  be  as  great  as  between 
>a  and  b  or  c,  then,  unless  c  acts  upon  e  and  b 
acts  upon /at  the  same  time  with  the  same  force 
the  figure  will  be  changed  from  the  hexagon  to  a 
double  square. 


6            a 
e           rf, 

c 

A  compound  of  this  kind  would  be  incapable 
-of  many  of  the  changes  which  are  characteristic 
of  pinene,  and  a  second  cross  linkage  between  c 
and  e,  or  between  b  and  /,  would  be  impossible. 
Hence  the  following  formulae,  which  are  attri- 
ijuted  by  Wallaoh  to  nitrosopinene  and  pinyl- 
■amine  cannot  be  accepted  even  if  a  single 
■diagonal  is  allowed  in  the  formula  of  pinene. 
XntroBopinene  hydro- 
chloride 


Pinene 
CH 

oh/\ch, 

ChL  \lcH 

C 
CH, 

Kltrosopineaa 
C,H, 
CH 


CH,< 


CH 

CICHL  J>CH 

NOC 

CHj 
Knylamine 

C,H, 

CH 

ch/\,ch 


CHk'  NCH 

NO.Q  NHjC 

,  CHj  OHj 

Formulae  HI.  and  IV.  now  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  formulae 
of  this  type  have  not  been  proposed,  for  any  of 
■the  terpenes.  Nevertheless  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  an  expression  of  this  kind  for 
a  compound  so  unstable  as  pinene,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  incapable  of  withstanding  the  action 
of  heat  or  of  contact  with  any  reagent  without 
isomeric  change.  For  example,  the  conversion 
of  pinene  into  dipentene,  terpinene,  and  terpi- 
-nolene  may  be  explained  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  hypothesis  by  the  following  formulee, 
in  which  the  tendency  towards  the  conversion  of 
an  unsymmetrical  into  a  symmetrical  molecule 
is  clearly  shown.  The  question  as  to  the  relative 
ipositions  of  the  methyl  and  propyl  groups  is 
•left  open. 

_.  Tit-„„j.™.      Terpinene    Terplnolene  or 

Pmene  Dipentene    or  Terpinolene    T^plnene 


0  0  0 


The  conversion  ol   pinene   into   dipentene 
through  the  dihydroohloride  is  readily  shown. 

Dipentene 
diliydrochloride 
B 
CH 


Such  a  formula  for  pinene  also  explains  the 
extreme  instability  of  its  tetrabromide. 

III.  Caufhene.  Camphene  behaves  towards 
all  reagents— such  as  bromine  and  nitrosyl 
chloride — as  a  saturated  compound,  but  with 
hydrogen  chloride  it  unites,  forming  u  com- 
pound which  in  external  appearance  resembles 
pinene  monochloride,  but  differs  from  that  com- 
pound by  its  instability.  When  camphene  is 
oxidised  by  chromic  acid  it  yields  camphor,  but 
when  treated  with  permanganate  a  glycol  is 
formed.  This  compound  crystallises  in  odour- 
less small  monocliuic  prisms,  which  sublime  at 
temperatures  above  100°  (192°  ca.).  Its  most 
characteristic  property  is  seen  in  its  reaction 
with  dilute  acids,  whereby  water  is  separated  and 
a  compound  isomeric  with  camphor  formed. 
This  reaction  appears  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  one  ethylenic  bond  in  camphene  (G.  Wagner, 
B.  23,  2307).  Briihl  (B.  25,  160)  also  finds,  as 
the  result  of  his  latest  determinations  of  the 
molecular  refraction  and  dispersion  of  camphene, 
that  this  hydrocarbon  contains  one  ethylenic 
linkage.  WaUach  {B.  24,  1555)  upon  other 
grounds  appears  to  hold  the  same  view.  Cam- 
phene is,  however,  so  closely  connected  with 
camphor  that  the  constitution  of  the  latter 
compound  when  settled  may  serve  as  a  guide  in 
determining  the  constitution  of  the  former.  The 
formula  for  camphor  given  by  Kekul6  (B.  6, 931) 
was  based  upon  the  supposed  intimacy  of  its 
relation  to  cymene  and  carvacrol. 
QsH, 
CH 

CHj|/'"^CiH, 
CH 


There  can  be  no  serious  doubt  of  its  character 
as  a  ketone,  inasmuch  as  it  yields  an  oxim, 
though  it  gives  no  compound  with  NaHSO, ;  but 
the  action  of  dehydrating  agents  upon  camphor 
is  very  compUcated,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  production  of  cymene  is  attended  by  iso- 
meric change.  Armstrong  a.  Eipping  {Q.3.,  Jan. 
1893)  have  shown  that  among  the  products  of 
the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  camphor 
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there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetyl- 
orthoxylene  (OsHjMe.Me.Ao,  Me:Me:Ao  =  1:2:4). 
From  observation  of  its  molecular  refraction 
Briihl  (B.  21, 467)  suggests  a  formula  containing 
a  para-  linkage,  either 


0 


CHjl 


\ 


/ 

0 


CO 


CH 
CHj|/NoH 

CH  \JoO 

CH 
CH3 


The  former  of  these  two  formulee  has  also  been 
used  by  Wallaoh  (B.  24, 1555).  These  expres- 
sions are  equivalent  to  represei^ing  camphor  as 
a  derivative  of  tetramethylene. 

A  formula  of  a  different  character  has  been 
suggested  by  Armstrong  a.  Miller  {B.  16,  2260) 
{v.  vol.  i.  p.  670),  and  another  of  somewhat 
similar  type  by  Collie  {B.  25, 1114) : 

Armstrong 
CH, 

CH,/\0H CH, 


CH3.CHI      ,'O.CH,- 


-CO 


CH,.CH|^  >,CH— CH, 

col     JcH— OH.CH, 

CH, 

Camphor  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  yields 
'Camphoric  acid  in  large  quantity,  and'  as  the 
characteristic  and  chief  product.  Camphoric 
acid  is  therefore  probably  derived  from  camphor 
by  an  operation  of  a  simple  kind  without  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  The  following  formula 
proposed  by  Collie  {B.  25, 1116)  has  been  shown 
to  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  probability 
^Walker,  O.  J.,  April  1893) : 

CH3 
CH 


CH,| 

CH, 


CH.COOH 


\/  C.(0H3)C00H 
CH, 

This  formula  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
chief  facts  concerning  camphoric  acid,  viz.  that 
it  is  a  saturated  dibasic  acid,  which  readily 
yields  the  anhydride  by  heating;  that  it  is 
optically  active,  and  when  treated  with  hydro- 
gen iodide  yields  tetrahydro-  and  hexahydro- 
«t-xylene. 

Prom  this  formula  are  deduoible  the  following 
iormulsB  for  camphor  and  camphene " 


«CH 


Campbor 
CH, 
CH 

.,,.      ,CH.CH, 


>-CH,'v    JC{CH,).C0 
CH, 


Camphene 
CH, 
CH 

CH,/^CH 


CH 


CH 


CH, 


C(CH,)CH 


This  formula  for  camphene  explains  pretty 
well  all  its  relations,  except  its  derivation  from 
pinene,  if  either  oi  the  formulss  containing  a 
para-  Unkage  be  adopted.  The  chief  objections  to 
such  formulsB  are  stated  above. 

J.  Bredt  {B.  26,  3047)  has  recently  proposed 
formula  for  camphene,  camphor,  and  camphorio 
acid,  which  are  derived  from  a  pentamethylene 
ring. 

Synthesis  of  Terpenes. 

Von  Baeyer  in  a  aeries  of  papers  has  shown 
that  various  dihydro-  derivatives  of  benzene  and 
its  homolognea  may  be  synthetically  produced. 
Starting  with  suooino-snccinic  ester,  this  com- 
pound, by  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
yields  diketo-hexamethylene,  and  this,  by  reduc- 
tion with  sodium-amalgam,  gives  the  correspond- 
ing glycol.  This  glycol  possesses  the  characters 
of  a  sugar,  and  has  been  named  chinite  or 
quinite  (B.  25, 1037).  It  occurs  in  two  isomeric 
forms,  which  by  treatment  with  hydrogen  bromide 
yield  two  dibromohexamethylenes.  Both  of  these 
by  heating  with  quinoline  yield  dihydrobenzene 
{B.  25, 1840),  a  liquid  which  has  nearly  the  same 
boiling-point  as  benzene,  Jut  combines  with 
HBr  and  with  Br^.  It  also  reduces  perman- 
ganate. By  a  corresponding  series  of  processes 
dihydro-jj-xylene  was  obtained  from  dimethyl- 
Eucoino-succinic  ester  (B.  25,  2122).  Dihydro- 
p-xyleue  (134°  circa)  smells  of  turpentine,  unites 
with  hydrogen  bromide,  but  forms  no  crystallis- 
able  nitrosite. 

In  order  to  produce  a  dihydrooymene  it  iB 
necessary  to  start  from  the  methyl-propyl  com- 
pound of  succino-succinic  ester.  This  com- 
pound was  obtained  by  heating  the  sodium 
compound  of  the  monopropyl  ether  with  methyl 
iodide  (B.  26,  233).  Methyl-isopropyl-dihydro- 
benzene  boils  at  about  174°.  It  smells  like  tur- 
pentine and  resinifies  in  the  air.  It  decolourises 
permanganate  and  unites  with  bromine,  forming 
an  uncrystaUisable  bromide.  Although  closely 
resembling  a  terpene,  however,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  hydrocarbon  is  not  identical  with  any 
natural  terpene  known,  containing,  as  it  does,  no 
asymmetric  carbon.  It  may  be  identical  with 
terpiuene.  The  relations  of  the  paradibromo- 
hexamethylene,  or  of  its  alkyl  derivatives,  to  the 
corresponding  hydrocarbon  is  shown  in  the 
foUowing  formulsB  {B.  25,  1840,  2122)  ; 
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R      Br 

\/ 

0 

,/\,CH, 


CH, 
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CH,I^/ICH, 


CH2V«ICH 


CH, 
CH 


E 
^CH 


^^CH, 
0  0  0 

/\  I  I 

E'    Br  E'  E' 

W.  A.  T. 

TEEPENYIIC  ACIDCsHjjO,.  [72°j  (Mttig); 
[58°]  (Wallach).  Formed,  together  with  terebio 
acid,  by  oxidising  oil  of  turpentine  and  othec 
terpenes  with  chromic  acid  mixture  (Hempel,  B. 
8,  357 ;  A.  180,  77 ;  Fittig  a.  Krafft,  A.  208,  .71). 
Formed  also  by  oxidising  pinol  hydrate  [131°] 
with  KMnO<  (Wallaoh,  A.  259,  318).  Monoolinic 
prisms  (containing  aq). 

SeacUons. — 1.  Yields  acetic  acid  and  00,  on 
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further  oxidation  by  chromie  acid. — 2.  On  dry 
distillation  it  yields  teraorylio  acid  (218°),  a  very 
little  oxy-heptoio  lactone  (212°)  and  other 
bodies  (Amthor,  J.pr.  [2]  42,388).— 3.  Eeduoed 
by  HI  and  P  to  ;3-isopropyl-glutario  acid 
(Sohryver,  O.  J.  63, 1344). 

Salts.  —  BaA',.  Amorphous  powder,  v.  e. 
sol.  water.  Converted  by  boiling  with  baryta 
into  barium  diaterpenylate  Ba(C,H,303)2 aq, 
which  separates  in  needles  on  heating  the  cold 
saturated  solution  and  is  v.  si.- sol.  water.  On 
adding  an  acid  the  liberated  diaterpenyhc  acid 
at  once  changes  to  its  lactone,  terpenylic  acid. — 
CuA'i  icaq. — AgA'.  Crystalline  mass.  Silver 
diaterpenylate  AgCsHjaOj  is  ppd.  by  adding 
AgNO,  to  a  solution  of  barium  diaterpenylate. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [38°].  (305°  i.V.). 
Monoclinio  crystals  ;  a:b:c  =  1-051:1:>381 ; 
/3  =  50°  58'.  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol. 
cold  water.  Sodium  converts  it  into  (o)-  and 
(;8)-diterpodilactone  Oj^'Ei^O^. 

(a)-DiterpodiIactone  OjsHjjOs.  [154°]. 
Formed  as  above  (Fittig,  A.  256,  113).  Long 
needles  (from  water),  m.  sol.  alcohol,  fields 
CaCisHjiO,  6aq,  AgjOisHjiO,,  and  BaCuHjjjO,  6aq 
crystallising  in  monocUnic  prisms  ;  a-.bx^ 
•935:1:  -595 ;  $  =  65°^4',  which,  when  decomposed 
by  HCl  and  immediately  extracted  with  ether 
yields  (a)-diterpolactonic  acid  CijHjjOj  [160°]. 
This  acid  decomposes  above  160°  into  water  and 
its  lactone. 

(e)-Diterpoailactone  C.sHjjOs-  [135°].  A 
product  of  the  action  of  Na  on  terpenylic  ether 
(Fittig,  A.  256,  122).  Needles,  m.  sol.  alcohol. 
Converted  by  baryta  into  (/3)-diterpolaotomc 
acid  [187°]  and  (;8)-diterpoxylio  acid  CisH^jO,. 
(;8)-diterpolactonic  acid  forms  trimetric  crystals  ; 
<i:&:o  =  •732:1: -259  and  is  re-converted  by  heat 
into  the  lactone.  (;3)  -Diterpoxylic  acid  forma  the 
salts  BaA"3Jaq,  CaA",  and  Ag^A". 

(a)-Diterpylic  acid  Gj^'EJO,.  (a)-DiterpoM- 
lactone  carboxyUc  acid.  [216°].  An  inter- 
mediate product  of  the  action  of  Na  on  terpenylic 
ether.  Needles,  m.  sol.  alcohol.  Converted  by 
boiling  HClAq  or  by  heating  above  216°  into 
(a)-diterpodilactone. 

XEBFIIENE  V.  Tebpenes. 

TEEPILENOl  0,„H,50.  [c.  32°].  (o.  130° 
at50mm.).  S.G.c.'95.  H.C.  (inactive)  113,318 ; 
(active)  102,923  (Louguinine,  C.  B.  107,  1165). 
Got  by  saponification  of  the  terpilene  acetates 
CjjHijHOAc  or  terpilene  formates  CjoHuCHjOj 
by  alcoholic  potash  (Lafont,  A.  Oh.  [6]  15,  205). 
Crystals,  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  oil  of  turpentine, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Boils  with  decomposition  at 
220°-  Occurs  in  several  forms  varying  in  their 
action  on  polarised  Ught. 

BeaetioTis.—l.  HCl  forms  C,„H,52HC1  [48°], 
which  is  inactive  even  if  the  .terpilenol  were 
active. — 2.  Alcohol  and  HNO,  give  C^^^fl, 
[104°]. — 3.  Phthalic  anhydride  forms  terpilene 
C,„H,e.'— 4.  AcjjO  at  100°  forms  the  acetyl  de- 
rivative or  terpilene  acetate. 

Acetyl  derivative  0,„H„OAo  or 
C,„H,eHOAc.  (220°).  S.G.  2  -971.  V.D.  6-6. 
Obtained  by  heating  terpilene  with  HOAc  at 
150°.  Liquid  (Bouchardat  a.  Lafont,  0.  B.  102, 
1555). 

Formyl  derivative  CioH„O.CHO. 
[o]d  =  -  69°  25'.  S.G.  2  ^999.  Formed  from  oil 
of  turpentine  and  cold  formic  acid  (Lafont,  C  B. 


106, 140).  By  heating  with  water  at  100°  65  p.o, 
of  the  ether  is  saponified. 

TERPIN  V.  Tekpenbs. 

TERPINEOL  V.  Tbei>enes. 

TEEPYLONIC  ACID  CaH.A.  [135°].  A 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  turpentine  by  chromic 
acid  mixture  (Schryver,  0.  J'.63,1328).  Needles, 
T.  e.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  ether.  Differs  from 
camphoronic  acid  in  electrical  conductivity. 

TETAHINE  v.  Ptomaines. 

TETEADECANAPHTHENE  0„Hj3.  (241° 
cor.).  S.G.  -  ^839.  Occurs  in  petroleum  from 
Baku  (Markownikoff  a.  Ogloblin,  J.  B.  15,  339). 

w-TETEADECANE  OhHjo.  Diheptyl.  [4^5°]. 
(258°).  S.G.  I  ^775 ;  V  •768.  Formed  by  heat- 
myristic  acid  with  HI  and  P  (Krafit,  B.  15, 
1700).  Got  alsa  by  the  action  of  Na  on  ro-heptyl 
iodide  (Krafft,  B.  19,  2223 ;  Sorabji,  0.  J.  47, 
37). 

Beference. — Di-bkomo-tbtradeoane. 

TETEADECENOIC  ACID  0„HjeO,  i.e. 
CjH,j.CH:C(C5H„).C02H.  AmylhexylacryUc 
acid.  Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on  cenanthol  (Perkin,  B.  15,  2803;  16,  211). 
Liquid,  boiling  in  vacuo  at  "275°  to  280°. 

TETEADECENOIC  ALDEHYDE  CnHj,0  i.e. 
CH3[CHj5CH:C(CHO)[CHj],CH,.  (278°).  S.G. 
^  ^849.  Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  or  of  ZnCl,  on  cenanthol  (Perkin,  C.  J. 
43,  47).  Oil,  not  solid  at  -20°.  Forms 
crystalline  OnHijONaHSOj.  Yields  hexoio 
and  heptoic  acids  on  oxidation. 

,TETEAOECEITYL  ALCOHOL  C,A,0, 
(282°).  S.G.  i|  •852.  Formed  by  reducing  the 
preceding  aldehyde  with  sodium-amalgam 
(Perkin,  B.  15,  2808).  It  is  also  a  product  of 
the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a  solution  of 
cenanthol  in  HOAc  (Perkin,  0.  J.  43,  68).  Oil. 
May  be  reduced  to  CijHjjO.  - 

Acetyl  derivative  C,jHj,OAo.  (285°- 
290°).  S.G.  IS  -868.  Combines  with  Br  (2 
atoms). 

TETEADECINENE  C^H,,  i.e.  OMe!C.C„Ha. 
[6-5°].  (134°  at  15  mm.).  S.G.  °^  ^8064 ;  ^ 
•8000.  Formed  from  tetradecylene  bromide  and 
alcoholic  potash  at  150°  (Krafft,  B.  17, 1372  ;  25, 
2249). 

TETEADECOIC  ACID  C^H^sOj  i.e. 
C5H„.CH(C,H,5).COjH.     (300°-310°).     Got  by 
the  action  of  moist  Agi,0  on  the  corresponding 
aldehyde  (Perkin,  0.  J.  43, 74).  Liquid,  not  solid 
at  -10°. 

Tetradecoic  acid  v.  Mtbisiio  acid. 

Beference. — Oxvtbteadecoio  acid. 

TETEADECOIC  ALDEHYDE  CnH^sO  i.e. 
05H„.CH{C,H,5).CH0.  [30°].  (267°).  S.G. 
|g  •827.  A  product  of  the  action  of  Na  on  an 
ethereal  solution  of  cenanthol  (Perkin,  0.  J.  43, 
71).  Tables,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Beduces  am- 
moniacal  AgNO,.  Yields  heptoic,  hexoie,.  and 
acetic  acids  on  oxidation. 

Isomeride  v.  Mtbistio  acdehtdb. 

m-TEIEADECYL  ALCOHOL  0„HsoOw  [38"]. 
(167°  at  15  mm.).  S.G.  f  -8153.  Formed  by 
reducing  myristic  aldehyde  (Krafft,  B.  16,  1720). 

Acetyl  derivative  OuHjjjOAo.  [13°]. 
(176°  at  15  mm.). 

Tetradecyl  alcohol  C5H„.CH(0,H,J.0HpH. 
(270°-275°).  S.G.  U  -8368.  Formed  by  re- 
ducing the  corresponding  aldehyde  or.tb<\  aide- 
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hyde  OuH^^O  (Perkin,  B.  15, 2811 ;  0.  J.  43, 76). 
laguid,  solidifying  at  — 10°. 

Acetyl  derivative  0„H2jOAo.  (o.  278°). 
S.G.  ^  -856.    Oil,  not  solid  at  - 10°. 

n-TETSADEOYLENE  OhH^j  i.e. 
CH2:CH.0,jHj5.      [-12°].      (127°  at  15  mm.) 
S.G.  I  -7852 ;  ^  -7745.    Formed  by  distilling 
tetradeoyl  palmitate  at  500  mm.  (Krafft,  B.  16, 
3021).    Liquid. 

Bromide  v.  Di-beomo-tbtradboanb. 

TETRADECYLENE  GLYCOL  v.  Di-iso-BtJTTL 

FINACONE. 

TETEADECYL-MALONIC  ACID  O^HjA 
t.e.  0„HjsCH(COJH),.  [118°].  Formed  by 
boiling  its  nitrile  with  aleobolio  potasb  (Hell  a. 
Jordanoff,  B.  24,  988).  White  powder  (from 
HOAc),  insol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  ether,  si.  sol. 
cold  alcohol.  At  150° -170°  it  is  split  up  into 
COj  and  palmitic  acid.^-AgjA"  :  white  pp. 

Amide  0„H2,.0H(C0jH)(C0NHj).  Pearly 
scales.    At  c.  140°  it  yields  palmitic  amide. 

Nitrile  0uH2,.CH(C0.^).CN.  [76°]. 
Formed  by  heating  ^-bromo-palmitio  ether  with 
alcoholic  KCy.     Silky  plates  (from  HOAo). 

w-TErKA-ICOSAKE  O^Hs,.  [51°].  (248°  at 
15  mm.).  S.G.'«-763;"w-748.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  HI  and  P  on  CijHjs.CClj.CuH,,  made 
from  the  ketone  obtained  by  distilling  barium 
stearate  with  barium  heptoate  (EraSt,  B.  15, 
1718). 

TETEA-ICOSCIC  ACID  O^aH^j.COja.  [72-5°]. 
Occurs  in  the  soap  got  by  heating  oarnauba 
wax  with  aqueous  NaOH  (Starcke,  A.  223,  307). 
Crystalline  powder,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. — PbA'j. 
[111°].    Sol.  toluene  and  hot  HOAc. 

TETEAZOLE  N^OH  NH"  ^^^^'''^-  formed 
by  treating  amido-phenyl-tetrazole  carboxylio 
acid  with  alkaline  KMnO,  followed  by  HNO, 
(Bladin,  B.  25,  1412).  Plates  (from  toluene). 
Beddens  blue  litmus. 

TETEAZYL-HYDEAZINENH2.NH.C<^^~j^. 

[199°].  Formed  from  amido-tetrazotic  acid  by 
diazotisation  and  reduction  by  SnClj  (Thiele,  A. 
273,  155).  Yellowish  crystalline  aggregateSj 
V.  sol.  hot  water.— B"2H01.      [176°].     Aceto- 

aoetic  ether  formsg^g;^°  >N.0<^-|  [215°] 

crystallising  in  needles. 

TETEIC  ACID  0,„H,20,  i.e. 

CH,:C(OH).CMe<°Q;^°>CMe.C(OH):OH, 

(Nef,  A.  266,  92)  or  CH3.CO.C(C02H):CH,. 
Acetyl-acryUc  acid.  [189°].  (262°).  S.  1-5  at 
14°.  Electrical  conductivity  :  Walden,  B.  24, 
2027.  Got  by  heating  OHa.CO.CMeBr.GOaBt  at 
100°,  but  not  by  heating  the  isomeric  acid 
CHjBr.C0.CHMe.C02Bt  (Nef ;  c/.  Pawloff.B.  16, 
486).  Formed  by  successive  action  of  bromine 
and  alcoholic  potash  onmethyl-aoetoacetic  ether 
(DemarQ3,y,  O.  B.  87,  351 ;  88,  126).  Triolinic 
prisms  (from  water),  v.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Gives  a  violet-red  colour  with 
FeOls.  POI5  gives  rise  to  several  compounds 
boiling  between  169°  and  185°  which  take  up 
chlorine  forming  O5H5OI5O  (Pawloff,  Bl.  [2]  45, 
181 ;  O.  B.  97,'  99).  Demar(jay  obtained  oily 
C  H  ,01,0  (?)  which  united  with  01  and  Br  form- 
ing 0^01,0  [48°]  and  0,H,Cl,Br,0  [67°]. 
Besinified  by  dilute  HClAq  at  160°.  Potash- 
Voi,.  rv. 


fusion  gives  formic  and  propionic  acids.  Dis- 
tillation with  lime  forms  methyl  ethyl  ketone. 
Sodium-amalgam  has  no  action. 

Salts.— (NHj)jA".  Crystals,  v.  sol.  water. 
— NajA"  6aq.— K^".— BaA"  3aq.  Needles,  v.  e. 
sol.  water.— BaA"  2aq.—Ba2(OH)jA".  SI.  sol. 
water.  —  CaA"  2aq.  —  MgA"  lOaq.— ZnA"  aq.— 
-CuA". — AgjA".    Needles,  si.  sol.  water. 

Ethyl  ether^^^^^^^^yoil).        [30°]. 

(180°  at  70  mm.)  (Moscheles,  B.  21,  2607). 

Amide  C^KjUO^.  [212°].  Got  by  heating 
the  acid  with  alcoholic  NH3. 

TETEOLE  CYANTJRAMIDE  V.  Nitrile  of 
Ptekoee  cabboxtlio  aoid. 

TETEOLIC  ACID  0,Hp,  i.e.  OHj.O-C.COjH. 
Butyrolic  acid.  Mol.  w.  84.  [77°].  (208°). 
Formed  by  boiling  iS-chloro-crotonic  aoid  or  /3- 
chloro-iso-crotonic  aoid  with  dilute  potash 
(Geuther,  Z.  1871,  245  ;  Friedrich,  A.  219,  348  ; 
Kahlbaum,  B.  12,  2388).  Formed  also  by  the 
action  of  Na  and  COj  on  allylene  chloride  (Pinner, 
B.  14,  1081). 

Preparation. — From  acetoacetio  ether  and 
PCI5,  the  product  being  freed  from  POGlj  by 
heating  to  115°,  mixed  with  water,  and  freed  from 
ohloro-orotonic  acid  by  distillation  with  steam. 
The  residue  is  treated  with  alcoholic  potash 
(Fittig  a.  Clutterbuck,  A.  268, 96  ;  cf.  Friedrich, 
A.  219,  322). 

Properties. — Plates  (from  ligroin).  May  be 
sublimed.  V.  e.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Not  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to  crotonio 
acid  (F.  a.  C;  cf.  Aronstein,  B,  22,  1181). 
Slightly  volatile  with  steam. 

Beactions. — 1.  Br  forms  di-bromo-orotonie 
acid  [120°],  which  is  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam 
to  tetroliff  acid.  Bromine  also  yields  C^H^BrjO^. 
[97°]  (Pinner). — 2.  HBr  forms  bromo-orotonic 
acid  [91°].— 3.  Heated  with  cone.  KOHAq  it 
forms  acetone. — 4.  Fuming  HClAq  at  15°  in  a 
few  weeks  converts  it  into  ;8-chloro-orotonio  aoid 
[94-5°].- 5.  Boiling  with  Na  and  MeOH  yields 
butyric  acid  (A.). — 6.  Chlorine  forms  C^Kfiifi^- 

7.  On  heating  with  ioiime  in  CHCl,  in  sealed  tubes 
it  yields  di-iodo-crotonic  acid  {B.  26,  843). — 

8.  Split  up  at  211°  into  00^  and  allylene.— 9. 
KMnO,  forms  acetic  acid. 

Salts.— NaA'.  Crystalline.— KA'  (dried  at 
100°).  Prisms  (from  alcohol).  —  NH,A'.  ~ 
LiA'  aq.  — MgA'j  3aq.  —  BaA'^  3aq.  —  CaA'^  3aq. 
SmaU  needles.—  ZnA'2  2aq  (Lagermark,  J.  B. 
12,  290).  —  ZnA'2  2aq  (Fittig).  Groups  of 
prisms.— OdA'j  4aq. — PbA'jaq.  S.  1-5  in  92  p.o. 
alcohol  at  20°. 

Chloride  0,3:3001.  Fuming  liquid,  car- 
bonised by  heat.  Quickly  deoon>posed  by  water 
(Lagermark,  Bl.  [2]  35,  171). 

DI-TETEOLTTBEA.  v.  Cabbonyl-pybbol. 

TETKOLE-TJEETHANE  v.  Ethyl  ethyl  of 
Ptbeolb  caeboxylio  aoid. 

TETJCEIN  02,Hj,0„  or  Oj.HjsO,,.  [2B0°],  A 
glucoside  occurring  in  Teucrivnn  fructicans,  a 
plant  used  in  Sicily  as  febrifuge.  Extracted  by 
alcohol  (Oglialoro,  G.  9, 440  ;  13,  498).  Slender 
yellow  prisms.  Boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  forms 
anisic,  tartaric,  and  oxalic  acids.  Boihng  dilute 
H2SO4  yields  glucose  and  a  yellow  insoluble 
residue. 

TEWFIKOSE.  [a]D  =  53-1°.  A  sugar  occur- 
ring  in  the  milk  of  the  Egyptian  bu^alo  (Boi 
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hubalus).    Yields  glucose  on  tydrolysis  {Pappel 
a.  Eiohmond,  G.  J,  57,  759),  v.  Sdgabs. 

THAIICTSIXE.  Macrocarpine.  Occurs  in 
Thalictrum.macrocarpum  (Hanriot  a.  Doassans, 
Bl.  [2]  34,  83),  Yellow  needles,  insol.  water, 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Besembles  aconitiue, 
but  is  less  poisonous. 

THALLIN  V.  OxT-QUINOLINE. 

THALLIUM.  Tl.  At.  w.  20B'64.  Mol.  w. 
407*28  as  gas  at  c.  1700°  {v.  infra).  Melts  at 
293-9°  (Crookes,  0.  J.  17,  123;  cf.  Lamj,A.  Oh. 
[B]  67,  385).  Boils  at  full  red  heat.  S.G.  pressed 
11-88,  oast  11-81,  in  wire  11-91  (Crookes,  l.e. ;  cf. 
Lamy,  l.c. ;  Werther,  J.  pr.  91,  385  ;  de  la  Rive, 
C.  E.  56,  588).  V.D.  232-7  at  1636°,  203-7  sX 
1728°  (Biltz  a.  V.  Meyer,  B.  22,  725).  S.H. 
•0325  (Lamy,  U.) ;  -0335  (17°-100°)  (Eeguault, 
A.  Oh.  [3]  67,  437).  C.E.  (linear)  -00003021  at 
40°,  -00003135  at  50°  (Fizeau,  0.  B.  68, 1125). 
E.G.  5-225  at  0°  (Hg  at  0°  =  1)  (B6noit,  P.M.  [4] 
45,  314 ;  cf.  Matthiessen,  P.  118,  431).  H.O. 
■[TP,0]  =42,240  {Th.  3,  354).  Latent  heat 
of  fusion  0.  1040  for  203-6  g.  (Heyoock  a. 
Neville,  0.  J.  65,  35).  The  characteristic 
green  line  of  the  emission  spectrum  has  the 
wave-length  5347  according  to  Huggins  [T.  1864. 
189),  5349*6  according  to  Mascart  {Ann.  de 
Vicol.  norm.,  4,  7  [1867]),  and  5349-5  according 
to  ThaUn  (Ditermm.  des  long,  d'onde  des  raies 
mitalUques  [Upsala,  1868]).  Concerning  the 
emission  spectrum  of  Tl  v.  also  Crookes,  Pr.  12, 
536  ;  Nickl^s,  C..B.  58,  132  ;  Kirohoff  a.  Bunsen, 
A.  155,  230,  366  ;  Lookyer  a.  Roberts,  Pr.  23, 
344 ;  Liveing  a.  Dewar,  Pr.  27,  132  ;  Hartley  a. 
Adeney,  T.  1884. 104 ;  Becquerel,  0.  B.  99, 376 ; 
"Wilde,  Pr.  53,  369. 

Historical. — In  1861  Crookes  was  preparing 
.  Se  from  the  flue-dust  of  a  sulphuric  acid  manu- 
factory at  Tiukelrode  in  the  Harz  mountains, 
when  on  distilling  the  impure  Se  he  obtained  a 
residue  which  showed  a  marked  single  green 
line  in  the  spectrum ;  this  line  was  not  known  to 
belong  to  the  spectrum  of  any  element,  hence 
Crookes  supposed  that  the  impure  Se  contained 
a  new  element.  Crookes  isolated  the  element 
towards  the  end  of  1861,  and  called  it  thallium 
(from  ea\K6s  =  a  green  bud)  (u.  C.  N.  3, 193, 303). 
Lamy  {A.  Oh.  [3]  67,  385)  noticed  a  new  green 
line  in  the  spectrum  of  a  leaden  chamber  deposit 
about  the  same  time  as  Crookes  was  investigating 
the  cause  of  the  line  he  had  observed ;  in  1862 
Lamy  isolated  a  specimen  of  the  metal  which 
Crookes  had  obtained  a  few  months  before. 

Occurrence.  —  Never  uncombined.  Com- 
pounds of  Tl  are  widely  distributed,  but  only  in 
very  small  quantities.  The  sulphide  occurs  in 
minute  quantities  in  many  specimens  of  copper 
pyrites  and  iron  pyrites  {v.  Crookes,  O.  J.  17, 
112;  Lamy,  i.e.;  Wohler,  A.  142,  263;  Car- 
stanjcn,  J.  pr.  102,  65  ;  Gunning,  Ar.  N,  3,  86) ; 
also  in  native  sulphur  from  Lipari  and  Spain. 
Compounds  of  Tl  are  found  in  small  quantities 
in  many  ores  of  As,  Bi  and  Hg,  and  in  prepara- 
tions from  these  ores;  also  in  commercial  Se 
and  Te,  probably  as  selenide  and  teliuride  {v. 
Crookes,  l.c. ;  Boppler,  Am.  S.  [2]  35,  420 ;  Hera- 
path,  Ph.  4,  302;  Werther,  J.  pr.  89,  129). 
Some  specimens  of  lepidoUte  contain  small 
quantities  of  Tl  compounds  (v.  Sohrotter, 
W.  A.  B.  48  (ii.)  734  ;  50  (ii.)  268).    A  Swedish 


mineral  called  crooTcesite  was  found  by  Nordon- 
skjold  to  contain  from  16-3  to  18-55  p.o.  Tl  as 
selenide,  along  with  seienides  of  Cu  and  Ag  {Bl. 
[2]  7,  409).  Small  quantities  of  TlCl  are  found 
in  some  mineral  springs  and  in  the  saline  de- 
posits from  such  springs  {v.  Bottger,  J.  pr.  89, 
378 ;  90,  22  ;  96,  294).  Traces  of  Tl  alum  have 
been  found  accompanying  the  double  sulphates 
of  Cs,  Li,  and  Bb  in  alum4,te  from  the  island  of 
Volcano  (Cossa,  Acad.dei  Lincei  [3]  2).  Small 
quantities  of  Tl  compounds  have  been  noticed  in 
carnalUte,  sylvine,  and  kainite  (Schramm,  A. 
219,  374).  Many  specimens  of  commercial  sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids  contain  traces  of 
Tl  compounds  (v.  Crookes,  l.c.). 

Formation. — (Crookes,  l.c. ;  or  T.  1872.) — 1. 
By  reducing  Tl^COj  by  fusion  with  KCN.— 2.  By 
electrolysis  of  Tl^COj  covered  with  water.— 3. 
By  electrolysis  of  TI2SO4.  —  4.  By  heating 
TljCjO,  in  a  covered  crucible. — 5.  By  ppg.  by 
zinc  from  solution  of  a  thallous  salt  to  which 
excess  of  NH^Aq  or  NaOHAq  has  been  added. 

Preparation. — The  most  economical  source 
is  the  flue-dust  from  sulphuric  acid  manufac- 
tories where  pyrites  or  sulphur  containing  Tl 
compounds  has  been  used.  Many  specimens  of 
flue-dust  contain  no  Tl  compounds  ;  in  some 
specimens  8  p.c.  Tl  has  been  found,  but  only  in 
a  very  few  does  the  quantity  amount  to  -25  p.c. 
Tl  (Crookes).  After  having  been  heated  to  dull 
redness,  to  remove  any  HCl,.  the  dust  is  well 
stirred  in  wooden  tubs  with  its  own  weight  of 
boiling  water  and  allowed  to  settle  for  12  hours ; 
the  liquid  is  siphoned  off,  and  the  residue  is 
again  stirred  with  boiling  water  and  let  settle ; 
the  mixed  liquids  are  ppd.  by  a  considerable 
excess  of  cone.  HClAq ;  the  pp.,  which  is  crude 
TlCl,  is  well  washed  on  a  calico  filter  and 
squeezed  dry.  About  68  lbs.  crude  TlCl  were  thus 
obtained  from  3  tons  flue-dust  (Crookes,  T. 
1872).  The  crude  TlCl  is  heated  with  its  own 
weight  of  pure  cone.  H2SO4  in  a  Pt  dish  till  aU 
HCl  and  most  of  the  HjSOi  are  removed ;  the 
TIHSO4  is  dissolved  in  c.  20  times  its  weight  of 
water,  the  solution  is  nearly  neutralised  by 
CaCOj,  filtered,  ppd.  by  cone.  HClAq,  and  the 
TlCl  so  obtained  is  well  washed,  and  is  then 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  (NH4)2SAq ;  the 
pp.  of  TI2S  is  filtered  off,  well  washed  with 
water  containing  H^S,  and  dissolved  in  dilute 
HjSOjAq ;  the  solution  is  boiled  to  remove 
HjS,  ammonia  is  added  in  slight  excess,  and 
after  boiling  the  solution  is  filtered  and  crys- 
tallised ;  (NH4)2S04,  being  much  more  soluble  in 
water  than  TI2SO4,  remains  in  solution  when 
TI2SO4  crystallises  out. 

If  small  quantities  of  Tl  are  to  be  prepared 
from  TljSOj,  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  c.  20  times 
its  weight  of  water,  the  solution  is  acidulated 
with  H.SOj,  and  electrolysed,  Pt  electrodes  being 
used.  If  large  quantities  of  Tl  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, TI2SO4  is  placed  in  a  deep  porcelain  dish 
(holding  about  4^  litres)  and  covered  with  water 
(0.  3  kilos  TI2SO4  are  used  at  a  time)  and  plates 
of  pure  zinc  are  arranged  vertically  around  the 
sides  of  the  vessel;  heat  is  applied,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Tl  separates  in  a  few  hours  as  a 
spongy  mass  easily  detached  from  the  zinc  by 
shaking.  The  spongy  Tl  is  washed  several 
times,  pressed  by  the  fingers,  and  then  fused 
with  ECy  in  a  porcelain  crucible  to  get  it  into  a 
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lamp  (for  details  v.  Crookes,  l.c. ;  v.  also  Gun- 
ning, J.pr.  105,  343). 

Crookes  (Z.c.)  gives  several  methods  for  pre- 
paring pure  Tl.  If  the  starting-point  is  oom- 
meroial  TljSO^,  he  recommends  to  dissolve  this 
ealt  in  water,  to  saturate  the  cold  solution  with 
pure  HjS,  filter,  heat  to  boiling,  and  pour  into 
loiling,  dilute,  pure  HClAq ;  to  filter  while  hot, 
and  allow  to  cool ;  to  wash  the  TlCl  that  crystal- 
lises out,  by  decantation,  till  the  washings  are 
free  from  H^SOj,  and  to  purify  by  re-crystallising 
twice  from  water.  Xhe  TlCl  fiius  obtained  is 
dried,  mixed  with  pure  NajCOj,  and  projected,  in 
small  successive  portions,  into  molten  pure  ECy 
in  an  unglazed  porcelain  crucible;  reduction  to 
metal  is  rapid.  After  cooling,  the  contents  of 
the  crucible  are  treated  with  water,  the  ingot  of 
Tl  is  boiled  for  some  time  in  water,  dried,  and 
fused  over  a  spirit  lamp  (coal-gas  should  not  be 
used  on  account  of  the  S  compounds  in  it)  in  an 
unglazed  porcelain  crucible,  with  free  access  of 
air  and  frequent  stirring  with  a  piece  of  unglazed 
porcelain,  to  facilitate  oxidation,  and  the  metal 
is  poured  into  a  porcelain  mould. 

Properties. — ^A  white  metal  without  any  tinge 
of  blue ;  when  fused  under  coal-gas,  liquid  Tl  is 
exactly  like  Hg  ;  may  be  highly  pohshed  by 
tubbing  under  water ;  very  soft,  may  be  cut  with 
the  naU,  or  scratched  by  lead.  Less  tenacious 
than  lead ;  does  not  become  brittle  between 
—  18°  and  its  m.p. ;  very  malleable,  Lamy  {A. 

Ch.  [3]  67,  385)  says  that  plates  ^^  mm.  thick 

<;an  be  obtained;  can  be  squeezed,  but  not  drawn, 
into  wire ;  very  inelastic.  Tl  crystallises  very 
easily  in  octahedral  forms ;  it  crackles  like 
tin  when  bent ;  a  wire  of  Tl  seems  amorphous 
when  prepared,  but  under  water  it  soon  becomes 
crystalline.  Tl  quickly  tarnishes  in  air ;  the  film 
of  oxide  formed  protects  the  mass  of  metal.  The 
metal  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  years  under 
water  that  has  been  deprived  of  air  {v.  Bottger, 
D.  P.  J.  197,  374).  Tl  melts  easily  (at  294°) 
■without  first  becoming  pasty ;  it  expands  con- 
siderably before  melting  is  complete,  and  con- 
tracts much  on  cooUng.  Tl  boils  below  white 
beat ;  it  may  be  distUled  in  a  current  of  H. 
Pieces  of  the  metal  may  be  welded  together  by 
pressure  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Tl  is 
nearly  as  diamagnetic  as  bismuth.  Tl  gives  an 
intense  green  colour  to  a  non-luminous  flame 
{v.  infra.  Detection).  Heated  in  air,  Tl  readily 
burns  to  TljC;  it  combines  with  S,  Se,  P,  CI, 
Br,  I,  &o.,  when  heated  with  these  elements  ;  it 
dissolves  in  solutions  of  most  acids  (v.  Beac- 
iions).  The  compounds  of  Tl  are  very  poison- 
ous, producing  symptoms  like  those  of  lead 
{loisoning. 

The  at.  w.  of  Tl  has  been  determined  (1)  by 
ppg.  CI  as  AgCl  from  TlCl  by  AgNO^q  (Lamy, 
A.  Oh.  [3]  67,  385  [1862] ;  Hebberling,  A.  134, 
11  [1865]);  (2)  by  ppg.  I  from  TU  by  AgNO, 
{Werther,  J.  pr.  92,  136  [1864]) ;  (3)  by  con- 
verting TljSOi  into  BaSOi  (Lamy,  Z.c. ;  Hebber- 
ling, l.c.) ;  (4)  by  converting  Tl  into  TlNOj 
(Crookes,  T.  1873. 277) ;  (5)  by  determining  S.H. 
of  Tl  (Lamy,  Z.c. ;  Eegnanlt,  A.  Ch.  [3]  67,  437 
[1862]) ;  (6)  by  determining  V.D.  of  TlCl  (Eoscoe, 
>r.  27,  426). 

The  mol.  w.  of  Tl  in  the  gaseous  state  is 
double  the  at.  w. ;  in  other  words,  the  gaseoag 


molecule  is  diatomic  (Biltz  a.  Meyer,  B.  22,  725); 
Eamsay  (O.  J.  65,  521)  determined  the  depres- 
sion produced  in  the  vapour  pressure  of  Hg  by 
dissolving  Tl  in  that  solvent ;  assuming  that 
equal  volumes  of  dilute  solutions  contain  equal 
numbers  of  molecules,  and  that  the  mol.  w.  of 
liquid  Hg  is  200;  the  results  obtained  by  R.  indi- 
cated the  molecule  of  Tl  dissolved  in  Hg  to  be 
monatomio. 

Tl  is  distinctly  a  metallic  element ;  no  com- 
pounds have  been  isolated  wherein .  II  certainly 
forms  part  of  the  negative  radicle,  although  there 
are  indications  of  the  existence  of  such  dompotinds 
{v.  THALutm  uroxiDE,  p.  680) ;  the  compounds 
which  TlBrj,  T1C1,„  and  TU,  form  with  alkali 
halides  may  contain  Tl  in  the  negative  radicles. 
Tl  is  the  last  element  in  the  odd-series  family  of 
Group  III. ;  this  family  comprises  Al,  Ga,  In, 
and  Tl.  The  element  Tl  also  shows  marked  re- 
semblances to  the  alkali  metals ;  and  in  its 
physical  properties  it  is  more  like  lead  than  any 
other  element.  The  position  assigned  to  Tl  by 
the  periodic  classification  of  the  elements  clearly 
indicates  the  relations  between  this  element  and 
other  elements.  The  relations  of  Tl  (III.-11)  to 
Al  (III.-3)  should  be  similar  to  those  of  Hg  (II.- 
11)  to  Mg  (II.-3),  and  also  similar  to  those 
between  Pb  (IV.-11)  and  Si  (IV.-3).  The  re- 
semblances between  the  compositions  and  pro- 
perties of  the  oxides  of  Hg  and  Mg  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  oxides  of  Pb  and  Si  on  the 
other  hand,  are  shown  only  in  the  highest  oxides 
of  these  elements :  there  is  Hg^O  but  no  MgjO, 
there  is  PbO  but  no  SiO;  HgO  and  MgO  are 
basic,  PbOj  and  SiOj  are  feebly  acidic.  Never- 
theless Hg  and  Pb  form  lower  oxides  than  HgO 
and  PbOj ;  these  lower  oxides,  HgjO  and  PbO, 
are  basic  ;  Hg^O  feebly,  and  PbO  strongly,  basic. 
Hence  it  is  likely  that  the  resemblances  between 
the  oxides  of  Tl  and  Al  will  be  shown  in  the 
highest  oxides.  This  supposition  is  confirmed ; 
TljO,  and  Al^O,  are  basic,  forming  salts  M^X,, 
where  X  =  the  radicle  of  a  dibasic  acid ;  these 
oxides  are  more  basic  than  PbO^  and  SiO^,  but 
less  basic  than  HgO  and  MgO.  As  Hg  and  Pb 
form  lower  oxides  than  HgO  and  PbO^,  and  these 
lower  oxides  are  more  basic  than  HgO  and  PbOj 
so  Tl  will  likely  form  an  oxide  lower  than  Tl^Oj 
and  this  oxide  will  be  more  basic  than  TI2O3 ; 
Tl  forms  the  strongly  basic  oxide  TljO.  Then 
consider  the  position  of  Tl  in  series  11.  Con- 
sider the  oxides  of  the  members  of  this  series:* 
the  lower  oxides  HgjO,  PbO,  and  BLfl,  are  basic  ; 
the  higher  oxides  HgO,  PbO^,  and  Bi^O,  pass 
from  basic  (HgO)  to  feebly  acidic  (PbO^  and 
Bi^Oj) ;  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  higher 
oxide  of  Tl  will  be  less  basic  than  HgO,  but  that 
it  will  not  be  acidic;  Tl^O,  is  a  feebly  basic 
oxide. 

If  the  chlorides  of  series  11  are  considered, 
the  position  of  Tl  in  III.-ll  is  seen  to  be  justi- 
fied :  HgO  gives  HgCl^,  which  can  be  gasified 
unchanged,  PbOj  gives  PbOlj,  which  is  verj 
easily  decomposed  by  heat,  no  chloride  corre- 
sponding with  BijOs  has  been  isolated ;  therefore 
TljOj  will  probably  give  a  chloride  more  stable 
towards  heat  than  PbCl,,  but  less  stable  than 
HgCl;.  TlCl,  is  decomposed  by  heating  to  c. 
80°  into  TICl  and  CI.  HgjO  gives  HgCl,  PbO 
gives  PbClg  and  BLjO,  gives  BiClj,  and  these 
chlorides  can  all  be  gasified  unchanged  ;  there- 
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lore  the  chloride  of  Tl  corresponding  with  TLO 
will  probably  not  be  decomposed  by  heat ;  TlCl 
has  been  gasified  unchanged.  The  relations 
between  the  elements  Hg,  Tl,  Pb,  Bi,  and  Mg, 
Al,  Si  may  be  summarised  in  the  expressions 
Tl:Hg:Pb  =  Al:Mg:Si;  andTl  :Hg  =  Pb:Tl 
=  Bi  :  Pb.  (For  a  further  working  out  of  the 
relations  of  Tl,  v.  Mendel^eff,  G.  N.  1880.  2 ;  v, 
also  Alkalis,  metals  op  ihe,  toI.  i.  p.  114 ;  and 
Earths,  metals  op  the,  vol.  ii.  p.  424.)  The 
atom  of  Tl  is  monovalent  in  the  gaseous  mole- 
cule TlCl ;  the  V.D.  of  no  other  compound  of  Tl 
has  been  determined.    ' 

Reactions  and  Combinations. — 1.  Exposed 
to  air  or  oxygen,  a  film  of  TljO  is  at  once  formed ; 
when  heated  in  air  or  0  to  somewhat  below  red- 
ness (c.  300°)  Tl  burns  to  1\0„  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  this  gives  TIjO  and  0  (Lamy,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  67,  385).  Moist  osone  acts  on  Tl  giving 
TIO3H3.— 2.  A  compact  piece  of  Tl  does  not  de- 
compose boiling  water,  decomposition  begins  at  a 
red  heat ;  but  spongy  Tl,  as  ppd.  by  zinc,  dissolves 
in  water  forming  TlOHAq. — 3.  Tl  dissolves  in 
solutions  of  most  acids,  forming  thallous  salts 
TljX,  where  X  =  2C1,  2NO3,  SO^,  &o.— 4.  Tl  com- 
bines with  sulphur  and  selemon  {v.  sulphides  and 
selenides). — 5.  Forms  alloys  with  many  metals 
(v.  alloys). — 6.  Forms  compounds  with  antimony 
and  arsenic  (v.  ant/wnonide.  and  arsenide). — 
7.  A  phosphide  is  formed  by  heating  Tl  in  vapour 
oi  phosphorus  (v.  phosphide). — 8.  Combines  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  when  heated  with 
these  elements  (v.  chlorides,  bromides,  and 
iodides). — 9.  Tl  ppts.  the  jiofcZemeteZs,  also cojjper, 
lead,  and  mercury  from  solutions  of  salts  of 
these  metals  (Eeid,  C.  N.  12,  242). 

Detection  and  Estimation. — Tl  is  best  de- 
tected by  the  intense  green  colour  which  the 
metal  and  its  compounds  give  to  the  non-lumi- 
nous fiame  of  the  Bunsen  lamp ;  according  to 
Lamy  (l.c.)  ggf^  mgm.  can  be  detected  by  the 
use  of  the  spectroscope ;  if  induction  sparks  are 
used  it  is  said  that  eo.cHxi.ooo  ™g™-  can  be  detected 
(Cappel,  P.  139, 628).  Tl  is  generally  estimated 
as  Til  or  Tl^SO^;  it  can  also  be  determined 
volumetrically  by  KMnO«Aq  (Wilhn,  Z.  1863. 
479). 

Thallium,  alloys  of.  Several  alloys  of  Tl 
were  prepared  by  Oarstanjen  in  1867  (J.  pr.  102, 
.  82)  by  heating  the  metals  together.  Many  of  the 
alloys  are  soft,  and  most  of  them  readily  tarnish  in 
the  air ;  the  alloy  with  J  pt.  Sb  is  fairly  hard;  and 
those  with  Bi  and  Pb,  Bi  and  Cd,  and  Bi  and  Sn 
are  hard  and  brittle.  Alloys  are  described  with 
Al,  Sb,  Cd,  Cu,  Pb,  Mg  {v.  also  Mellor,  O.  N.  19, 
245),  Hg  (v.  also  Crookes,  I.e.,  and  Eeguauld, 
O.  B.  64,  60),  K,  Na,  and  Zn  ;  also  with  Bi  and 
Cd,  Bi  and  Pb,  and  Bi  and  Sn. 

Thallium,  antimonide  of.  A  hard,  grey,  crys- 
talline solid  was  obtained  by  fusing  together 
Tl  and  Sb  in  the  ratio  Tl  :  Sb  ;  with  cold  dilute 
HjSOjAq  the  substance  gave  ofi  SbHa  (Oarstan- 
jen, I.C.). 

Thallium,  arsenide  of.  Oarstanjen  (Z.c.)  ob- 
tained a  white,  crystalline,  soft  substance  by 
fusing  Tl  and  As  in  the  ratio  Tl :  As  ;  with  cold 
acids  ASH3  was  formed. 

Thallium,  bromides  of.  The  compounds 
TlBr  and  TlBrj  have  been  isolated,  and  also  two 
compounds  the  simplest  formulsB  of  which  are 


TljBra  and  TlBr^.  As  none  of  the  bromides  hue 
been  gasified,  the  formulae  are  not  necessarily 
molecular ;  but  from  the  analogy  of  TlOl,  the- 
formula  TlBr  probably  represents  the  composi- 
tion of  the  gaseous  molecule  of  this  compound. 

Thallous  bbomide  TlBr.  (Thallium  mono- 
bromide.)  Tl  reacts  very  slowly  with  Br., 
Thallous  bromide  is  obtained,  as  a  white  pp.,. 
by  adding  HBrAq  or  solution  of  a  bromide  ta 
solution  of  a  thallous  salt ;  almost  insoluble  ia 
water  (Willm,  A.  Ch.  [4]  5,  28).  TlBr  melts  at 
458°  to  a  brownish-yellow  liquid,  which  solidifies 
to  a  yellow  solid  (Carnelley,  G.  J.  33,  278). 
Thomson  gives  H.F.  [Tl,Br]  =  41,290  (Th.  3, 354). 

Thallio  bkomide  TlBrj.  (Thallium  tri- 
bromide.)  Prepared  by  adding  Br  to  TlBr  sus- 
pended in  water  until  solution  is  effected,  and 
evaporating  in  vacuo.  TlBr,  forms  a  yellowj 
crystalline  solid ;  it  is  very  deliquescent,  becom- 
ing gradually  brown  and  giving  off  Br.  Very 
soluble  in  water,  also  in  alcohol.  Beduced  to 
TlBr  by  SOjAq  and  other  reducing  agents  (Willm, 
I.C.).  Thomson  gives  H.F.  [Tl,Br»,Aq]  =  56,450' 
(Th.  8,  854).  TlBr3  combines  with  NH3  to  form 
TlBr3.3NH3 ;  a  white  soUd  that  gives  off  NH3  and 
Br  at  100°,  and  when  more  strongly  heated 
leaves  TlBr  (W.,  l.c.).  Also  combines  with  NH^Br 
and  KBr,  forming  TlBra-NH^Br  and  TlBr3.KBr.  2a(i 
(W.,  l.a. ;  NicklSs,  0.  B.  58,  587).  Bammelsberg 
(P.  146,  597)  described  2TlBr3.8KBr.  3aq. 

Thallium  dibbomide  TlBr^  (or  TlBr.TlBr, 
=  Tl2BrJ.  Obtained  in  long,  yellow,  needles 
by  adding  TlBr  to  boiling  TlBrjAq,  in  the 
ratio  TlBr:TlBrs,  and  cooling.  Not  decom- 
posed at  100° ;  water  forms  TlBrjAq  and  Tl^Br, 
(v.  infra)  (W.,  l.c.). 

Thallium  SESQUiEKOMiDE.TljBrj,  or 
TlBr3.8TlBr  =  TljBrj.  (Thallo-thallic  bromide.} 
Orange-red  hexagonal  leaflets ;  obtained  by 
adding  HBrAq  to  a  mixture  of  a  thallous  and  a 
thallic  salt  in  solution  ;  also  by  adding  TlBr  to 
TlBrjAq,  or  by  adding  a  little  water  to  TlBr^ 
(8TlBr2  +  Aq  =  TljBr3  +  TlBrjAq)  (W.,  l.c.). 

Thallium,  chlorides  of.  Tl  and  01  combine 
to  form  at  least  four  compounds :  TlOl,  Tl,0l3, 
TlOlj  and  TICI3. 

Thallous  ohloeide  TlCl.  Mol.  w.  239-01. 
Melts  at  427°  (Carnelley,  C.  /.  33,  277).  Boils 
at  708°-719°  (0.  a.  WilUams,  O.  J.  33,  284). 
S.G.  7-02,  after  fusion  (Lamy,  /.  15,  184).  V.D, 
at  830°  to  1025°  =  117-8  (Eosooe,  Pr.  27,426). 
S.  -19  at  0°,  -27  at  16°,  -28  at  16-5°,  1-6' at  63° 
(HebberUng,  A.  184,  15).  H.F.  [Tl,01]  =  48,580 ; 
[Tl,01,Aq]  =  38,480  (Th.  3,  354). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  Tl  in  01,  keeping 
the  Tl  in  excess. — 2.  By  boiling  powdered  Tl  in 
HOlAq,  and  dissolving  the  film  of  TlOl-  that 
forms  in  much  boiling  water. — 3.  By  adding 
SOjAqtoTlClsAq. 

Prepa/ration.  —  HOlAq,  or  solution  of  a 
chloride,  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  thallous 
salt ;  the  white  curdy  pp.  that  forms  is  washed 
with  cold  water,  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  / 
boiling  water,  and  the  salt  that  separates  as  the 
solution  cools  is  purified  by  two  or  three  re- 
crystallisations  from  boiling  water  (Orookes,  C.  J. 
17,  112). 

Properties  and  Reactions. — A  white,  crystal- 
line solid;  resembling  PbOl^,  but  separating 
from  solution  in  hot  water  in  smaller  and  less 
shining  crystals  than  PbCl,.     Becomes   slowly 
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violet  coloured  when  exposed  to  light  (Hebber- 
ling,  A.  134, 15).  Melts  at  427°  to  a  clear  yellow 
liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline 
mass.  Very  slightly  soluble  in  water  {v.  supra) ; 
less  soluble  in  water  containing  a  little  HOI ;  in- 
soluble in  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  ammonia ; 
soluble  in  hot  NajCOjAq,  KOHAq,  or  Na^SO^Aq. 
Hot  cone,  sulphuric  acid  forms  Ti,SOj  and  HOI ; 
oxidisers  such  as  ClAq,  aqua  regia,  KMn04Aq 
and  HClAq,  form  TIOI3,  Tl^Ol,,  or  TlClj  («.  these 
chlorides).  TlOl  is  reduced  to  Tl  by  zinc  and 
stdphv/i-ic  acid,  also  by  adding  aluminium  to 
TlClAq  at  90°  (Cossa,  Acad,  dei  Lincei  [3]  2). 
Fusion  with  sodA/wm  hydrogen  sulphate  produces 
TljSO<  (Krause,  D.  P.  J.  217,  323;  Nietzki, 
D.  P.  J.  219,  262). 

Combinations. — 1.  With  platinic  chloride 
to  form  2TlCl.Pt01i  (  =  TljPtCy  ;  obtained,  as  a 
pale-yellow,  crystalline  powder,  by  mixing 
solutions  of  TlOl  and  PtOl4 ;  this  salt  is  ex- 
tremely insoluble  in  water,  one  part  dissolving  in 
15,585  parts  water  at  15°,  and  in  1948  parts 
boiling  water  (Orookes,  l.c.).—  2.  'With  mercuric 
chloride,  to  form  TlGl.HgCl, ;  white  lustrous 
Deedles,  separating  from  a  hot  solution  of  TiCl 
in  HgCljAq ;  all  HgOl^  is  removed-  at  200° 
{Carstanjen,  J.  pr.  102,  141;  Jorgensen,  J.pr. 
[2]  6,  82).— 3.  With  ferric  chloride  to  form 
STlClJFeClj;  small  red  prisms;  obtained  by 
adding  TlCl  to  a  hot  solution  of  FeClj  in  HClAq, 
and  crystallising  the  red  pp.  from  hot  cone. 
HOlAq ;  decomposed  to  its  constituent  salts  by 
water  (Wohler,  A.  144,  850). — 4.  With  chromic 
chloride,  to  form  STlCl.OrOla  (v.  Neumann,  A, 
244,  328). — 5.  According  to  Lepierre  a.  Lachaud 
(C.  B.  113, 196),  a  cone,  solution  of  chromium 
trioiride  reacts  with  TlCl  to  form  small  red 
prisms  of  Cr03.TlCl  [Cr02(0Tl)Cl],  which  are 
decomposed  by  water  to  XlCl  and  CrOjAq. 

Thallic  chlobide  TICI3.  Mol.  w.  not  cer- 
tainly known ;  from  analogy  of  AICI3,  GaCls,  and 
InCl,,  the  formula  TlCl,  is  probably  molecular. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  TlOl  with  hot 
aquxi  regia  and  evaporating  the  solution  in  01 
(Willm,  A.  Oh.  [4]  5,  28).— 2.  By  dissolving 
freshly  ppd.  TIO3H3  in  HClAq,  adding  HNOjAa, 
and  evaporating  in  01. — 3.  By  heating  TlOl  at  its 
melting-point  in  01 ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
product  is  pure  TlClj,  or  contains  also  TlClj  or 
IL,0l3  p^amy,  U.). 

Prepa/ration. — 01  is  passed  into  water  con- 
taining TlOl  in  suspension  until  a  little  of  the 
solution  ceases  to  give  a  turbidity  with  PtOl^Aq; 
excess  of  01  is  removed  by  a  stream  of  CO,,  and 
the  solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo.  Crystals  of 
TlOla.HjO  separate,  which  lose  water  at  6.  40° 
<Werther,  J-iJr.gi,  385). 

Properties  and  Beactims.  —  The  hydrate 
forms  large  colourless  prisms;  the  dehydrated 
salt  is  a  white  crystalline  solid.  Werther  {I.e.) 
also  obtained  a  hydrate  2T101j.l5HjO  from  a 
solution  of  TlClj  prepared  as  described.  01 
begins  to  be  given  off  at  0.  50°  to  60° ;  at  100° 
a  mixture  of  TlCl  and  chlorides  intermediate 
between  TlCl  and  TICI3  remains  (Werther,  J.c. ; 
Lamy,  l.c.).  XIOI3  is  very  deliquescent ;  it  dissolves 
very  easily  in  water.  Thomsen  gives  [Tl,01',Aq] 
=  89,250  (Th.  3,  354).  On  diluting  a  cone, 
aqueous  solution  considerable  quantities  of 
TlOsHi  andHClAq  are  formed.  Beducing  agents, 
euoh  as  SO^,  form  TlCl. 


Combinations. — 1.  With  ammonia  to  form 
TICI3.3NH.  (Willm,  4.  Ch.  [4]  5,  28).  A  white, 
crystalline  powder.  Obtained  by  passing  NHj 
over  TIOI3 ;  by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
KH,  to  TlCl,  suspended  in  absolute  alcohol ;  or 
by  boiling  TIO3H3  with  cone.  NHjClAq,  ppg.  by 
NHjAq,  washing  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  then 
with  absolute  alcohol,  and  drying  m  vacuo. 
The  compound  is  unchanged  in  air  ;  water 
forms  NH^CIAq  and  TLjO, ;  when  heated  NH,, 
JitHjOl,  and  N  are  given  off  and  TlCl  remains. 
Dissolves  in  HClAq,  forming  T10l3.3NH,Cl.— 
2.  With  ammonium  chloride  to  form 
T10l3.3NHjCl;  obtained  by  adding  NH,C1  to  a 
solution  of  TlOjHj  in  HClAq,  and  evaporating  in 
vacuo ;  large,  white,  quadratic  crystals,  prO' 
bably  with  2H2O  (Eammelsberg,  P.  146,  597 ;  v. 
alsoNickl^s,  J'.Pfc.[4]  1,25). — 3.  Compounds  with 
potassium  chloride,  ccesium  chloride,  and  rubi- 
dium chloride,  TlClj.SMCl.  a;aq,  have  been  ob- 
tained {v.  Bammelsberg,  l.c.,  also  W.  IB,  709 ; 
Godeflroy,  Zeit.  des  allgemein.  Osterr.  Apothe- 
kerver.  1880.  No.  9 ;  Neumann,  A.  244, 348 ;  Willm, 
I.C.).  Neumaim  (l.c^  also  describes  a  compound 
of  TlClj  with  beryllium  chloride. — 4.  Wilhn  (l.c.) 
describes  a  compound  with  cv^ic  chloride, 
2TlCls.CuCLi.— 5.  According  to  NiokUs  (O.  B. 
58,  537)  IICI3  forms  a  compound  with  ether  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  he  gives  the  com- 
position TlCl3.Et20.HCl.H,0  ;  it  is  described  as  a 
yellow  fuming  liquid. 

Thallium  dichlobidk  TlCLj  (or  TlCl.TlCl, 
=  TI3CI,).  Lamy  (A.  Ch.  [3]  67, 402)  obtained  a 
yellow,  slightly  hydroscopic,  easily  fusible  solid, 
to  which  he  assigned  the  composition  TIOI2,  by 
heating  Tl  and  TlCl  in  a  stream  of  01  so  that 
the  product  always  remained  liquid,  and  allow 
ing  to  cool  when  saturated ;  the  substance  gave  oS 
Gl,  and  TljOl,  remained. 

Thallium  besquichlobide  Tl^Ol,  ;  or 
T10l3.3TlCl  =  Tl4Clj.  (ThallothalUc  chloride.) 
Formed  by  heating  dry  TIGL,  somewhat  above 
100°  as  long  as  01  is  given  off  ;  the  brown  liquid 
cools  to  a  clear  yeUow,  crystalline  mass  (Lamy, 
I.C.,  p.  403).  Also  formed  by  the  direct  combina- 
tion of  01  with  molten  Tl  (L.,  l.c.) ;  also  by  ppg. 
a  solution  containing  a  thallous  and  a  thallic 
salt  by  HClAq  (Willm,  Ix.).  Also  obtained  by 
dissolving  Tl  or  TlCl  in  ag'ua  regia,  evaporating, 
heating  tiU  01  ceases  to  be  given  off,  and  crystal- 
lising from  water  slightly  acidified  with  aqua 
regia  (Lamy,  l.c. ;  Crookes  a.  Church,  0.  N.  8, 1). 
According  to  Werther  ( /.  pr.  91, 390)  the  product 
of  this  reaction,  dried  at  100°,  is  a  mixture  of  com- 
pounds of  TlCl  and  TICI3,  besides  TI2CI3.  TljCl, 
crystallises  in  yellow,  hexagonal  leaflets ;  un- 
changed in  air ;  melting  between  400°  and  500° 
to  a  dark-brown  liquid  that  solidifies  with  much 
contraction,  forming  a  yellowish  mass  with  S.G. 
6'9  (Lamy,  l.c.).  Very  sUghtly  soluble  in  water ; 
S.  -26  at  15°,  -29  aj,  17°,  1-9  at  100°  (Crookes ; 
Hebberling,  A.  134,  21).  The  solution  is  said  to 
show  the  reactions  both  of  thallous  and  thallio 
compounds.  Heated  above  5fl0°  01  is  given  off ; 
heating  in  HjS  produces  TljS,  S,  and  HCl 
(Hebberling,  l.c.).  Heating  in  NH3  produces 
TlCl,  NH^Cl,  and  N  (Crookes  a.  Church,  C.  N.  8, 
1).  Tl20l3  reacts  with  KOHAq  to  form  TlOsHj, 
TlCl,  and  KCl. 

Otueb  thallo-thallic  chlobides.  Accord^ 
ing  to  Werther  {J.pr.  91,  390),  two  compouncte 
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besides  TljClj  are  obtained  by  evaporating  TlCl 
in  a^ua.regia,,  heating  till  01  ceases  to  be  given 
off,  crystallising  from  water  slightly  acidified 
witji  aqua  regia,  and  drying  at  100°.  To  these 
compojmds  W.  gives  the  formula  31101.41101, 
=  T1,C1,5  and  TlC1.15TlClj=Tl,.Cl„. 

thallium,  cyanide  of ;  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 

I&aUinm,  ferrocyanide  of;  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

Thallium,  fluorides  of.  Only  one  fluoride  of 
Tl  has  been  isolated  with  certainty;  there  are 
indications  of  the. existence  of  another. 

Thailous  fluoride  tip.  Formula  probably 
molecular,  from  analogy  of  TlOl.  .  Prepared  by 
dissolving  Tl^OOj  in  BGFAq,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, heating  gently  to  remove  HF,  and  crystal- 
lising from  water ;  formS' white,  lustrous,  i^egular 
octahedra  (Buchner,  J.  pr.  96,  404).  TIF  is  also 
said  to  be  formed  as  a  white  sublimate  by  heating 
TI,0  in  HP  gas  (Kuhhuann,  0.  iJ.  58,  1087). 
Sol.  in  water ;  S.  =  80  «t  15°,  and  increases  with 
increased  of  temperxiture ;  solution  in  water  has 
alkaline  reaction  ;  somewhat  sol.  in  alcohol.  A 
hydrate.  TIF.HjO  forms  in  monoolinic  crystals 
by  evaporating  a  solution  of  Tl^G  or  TIjOOj  in 
HPAq ;  it  is  deliquescent,  and  acts  on  glass 
(Kuhhnann,  i.e.;  Willm,  A.  Ch.  [4]  5,  5).  A 
compoundmthfluorkydricacid,  TIF.HP  =  TlHPj, 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  TIF  in 
HFAq  over  HjSOi.  Decomposed  above  100°  to 
TIF  and  HF.  V.  sol.  water ;  S.  =  100  at  ordinary 
temperature ;  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction 
(Buchner,  Z.C.]. 

Thallio  rLuoBiDB.  By  digesting  TIO3H3 
■with  HFAq,  and  also  by  adding  HFAq  to 
Tl(N03)»Aq,  Wilhn  (A.  Ch.  [4]  5,  5)  obtained  a 
dark  olivO-green  solid,  becoming  brown  Tfhen 
heated,  and  melting  to  an  orange-yellow  liquid 
that  became  white  on  cooling,  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  cold  HClAq.  This  substance  was 
probably  thallic  fluoride,  or  perhaps  a  thaUo- 
thallic  fluoride ;  no  analyses'  are  given. 

Thallium,  hydride  of.  Herapath  (Ph.  4, 
302)  supposed  that  a  compound  of  Tl  and  H 
existed ;  but  Crookes  (C.  J.  17,  132)  failed  to 
obtain  any  compound  either  by  the  interaction 
of  an  acid  with  Tl-Zn  aUoy,  or  by  heating  Tl  in 
a  stream  of  H  ;  the  escaping  H  burnt  with  a 
green  flanie,  but  this  was  found  to  be  due  to 
particles  of  Tl  carried  by  the  stream  of  H. 

Thallium,  hydroxides  of.  Tl  forms  three 
compounds  with  0  and  H,  namely,  TIOH,  TIO^H 
(or  TIO.OH),  and  TlOsH,. 

Thallous  hydroxide  TIOH.  (Hydrated 
thallous  oxide  Tl^O-HjO.)  Mol.  w.  not  known 
with  certainty.  Thomson  (Th.  3,  354)  gives 
H.F.  [T1,0,H1  =  56,915;  [T1^0,H-0]  =  45,470; 
LTP0,H-0]  =  3,230. 

Formation. — 1.  By  dissolving  Tl  in  water 
containing  air,  and  evaporating. — 2.  By  decom- 
posing' TlaSO^Aq  by  BaOAq,  filtering,  and  eva- 
porating.— 3.  By  the  interaction  of  OaOAq  and 
TL^C^OjAq.— 4.  By  dissolving  TljO  in  water  and 
evaporSiting.  ^  „ 

Prepa/ration. — 1.  Tl  ppd.  by  zino  is  allowed 
to  oxidise  in  warm,  moist  air,  and  the  oxide  is 
dissolved  in  boiling  water ;  these  operations  are 
repeated  till  a  saturated  hot  solution  is  obtained, 
and  this  solution  is  evaporated  a  little,  filtered 
from  any  Tl^COj  that  may  have  separated,  and 
allowed  to  crystallise  (Crookes,  C  S,  17, 132).^ 
2.  TIjSOjAq  is  mixed  with  the  proper  quantity 


of  BaOAq,  and  the  solution,  filtered  from  BaSO,, 
is  crystallised  in  vacuo ;  this  method  is  tedious, 
and  there  is  much  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  all 
BaO. — 3.  Thin  plates  of  Tl  are  suspended  over 
a  shallow  dish  containing  absolute  alcohol, 
within  a  beU-jar  from  which  air  has  been  ex- 
hausted, and  pure  O  is  passed  into  the  jar,  th» 
temperature  being  kept  at  20°-25° ;  after  sevc 
^al  hours  or  days,  C^jTlO  is  formed  as  an  oil 
in  the  dish;  excess  of  alcohol  is  removed  by 
heating  to  100° ;  a  little  water  is  added,  whereby 
TIOH  is  ppd.;  the  pp.  is  drained,  and  exposed 
to  warm  dry  air  till  all  water  and  alcohol  are 
removed  (Lamy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  67, 385). 

Properties  and  Reactions.  —  Pale-yellow, 
prismatic  crystals.  At  100°  in  air,  or  in  vacuo 
over  HjSOj  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  tho 
crystals  become  black  from  formation  of  Tl.^0, 
without  altering  their  crystalline  form.  Easily 
soluble  in  water ;  Thomson  {Th.  3,  354)  gives 
[T10H,Aq]  =- 3,155.  The  solution  in  water 
resembles  KOHAq  and  NaOHAq  in  its  proper- 
ties ;  it  is  strongly  alkaline,  absorbs  00^,  ppts. 
heavy  metals  as  hydroxides  or  oxides,  feels 
soapy  to  the  touch,  stains  the  skin,  neutralises 
acids,  &e.  The  solution  absorbs  a  little  O  on 
heating ;  when  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the 
residue  re-dissolved,  a  little  TIjO,  generally  re- 
mains. 

THiiLLic  HYDEoxiDES.  Two  thallio  hydroxides 
are  known,  TIO.OH  and  TIO3H3. 

I.  MonoTvydrated  thallio  oxide,  TIO.OH  = 
TljOj.H^O.    Mol.  w.  not  known  with  certainty. 

Formation. — 1.  By  ppg.  TlOljAq  by  alkali 
and  drying  at  100°  (Lamy,  4.  Ch.  [3]  67, 385).— 
2.  By  passing  ozonised  air  through  TlOHAq 
(Schonbein,  J.pr.  93,  35). — 3.  By  the  action  of 
H202Aq  on  Tl;  according  to  Weltzien  (A.  138, 
129)  a  mixture  of  TIOH  and  TIO.OH  is  thus  ob- 
tained.— 4.  Various  oxidisers — e.g.  KMnO^Aq, 
hypochlorite  solutions,  &c. — convert  TIOH  into 
TIO.OH  (Schonbein,  I.e.). — 5.  By  electrolysing  a. 
neutral  or  ammoniacal  solution  of  Tlj(SOJ, 
or  Tl(N0s)3;  the  hydroxide  separates  on  the  posi- 
tive (Pt)  electrode  (Flemming,  J.  Z.  1869.  292). 
.  Preparation. — TlCl,Aq  is  ppd.  by  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  KOHAq  or  NHjAq,  the  pp.  is  thoroughly 
washed,  and  dried  at  100°  (Lamy,  4.  Ch.  [3]  67, 
397;  Crookes,  O.  3. 17, 132  ;  Werther,  J.pr.  91, 
388).  The  air-dried  pp.  has  the  composition 
TIO.OH  (CarneUey  a.  Walker,  O.  J.  63;  88).- 

Properties  and  Beactions. — A  brown  powder  t 
insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  alkali  solutions- 
Heated  to  c.  60°  begins  to  lose  water;  completely 
dehydrated  at  115°,  according  to  Werther  {J.  pr.. 
91,  385),  but  the  residue  contains  Some  Tip, 
as  well,  as  Tlfi,  (cf.  Birnbaum,  A.  138,  133). 
According  to  Carnelley  a.  Walker  (0.  J.  53, 88),. 
dehydration  is  complete  at  230°,  and  the  residue- 
is  TljOj,  which  is  stable  to  360°.  Dissolves  ia 
HClAq,  forming  TlClj ;  in  cone,  acid  CI  is  givea 
off  and  some  TlCl  is  produced.  Dissolves  in  dilute- 
HjSO^Aq  ;  with  cone,  acid  Some  0  iS  given  off- 
Dissolves  in  SOjAq,  ASaOjAq,  hot  tartaric  acii 
solution,  and  boiling  oxalic  acid  solution,  in  each 
case  forming  a  salt  of  Tl^O.  TIO.OH  dissolves. 
in  warm  cone.  NH^ClAq,  giving  off  NH,  and 
forming  TICI3.3NH3;  on  adding  water  TIjO,  i» 
ppd.  as  a  black  powder  (Willm,  A.  Ch.  [4]  6,  5). 

IL  Trihydrated  thaliic  oxide,  T10sHa  = 
TIjO,.3H20.    Formed,  as  light-brown,  lustrous. 
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mioroscopio,  hexagonal  plates,  by  dissolving 
TIO.OH  in  molten  KOH,  fusing  for  some  time, 
cooling,  washing  with  hot  water,  then  with 
alcohol,  and  drying  at  100°.  Insoluble  in  water. 
Not  decomposed  at  340° ;  soluble  in  dilute  acids 
(Carnegie,  O.  N.  60, 113). 

ThalUnm,  iodides  of.  Tl  combines  directly 
with  I.  At  least  two  compounds  are  known : 
TU  and  TI2I3  ;  TII3,  and  probably  one,  or  perhaps 
more  than  one,  other  compound  of  Til  and  TII3, 
seem  also  to  exist. 

Thallods  iodide  Til.  {Thallium  mono- 
iodide.)  Mol.  w.  not  known  with  certainty,  but 
formula  TU  is  probably  molecular  from  analogy 
of  TlCl. 

Formation.  —  1.  By  heating  together  Tl 
and  I  in  the  ratio  T1:I.— 2.  By  adding  EIAq  to 
solution  of  a  thallous  s^t. 

Preparation. — KIAq  is  added  to  a  dilute 
solution  of  a  thallous  salt,  and  the  yellow  pp.  is 
thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  dried  at  100° 
(Lamy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  67,  405;  Crookes,  C.  J.  17, 
137).      . 

Properties  and  Beactions. — A  citron-yellow 
powder ;  melts  at  439°  (Camelley,  G.  J.  33,  278), 
and  boUs  at  800°-806°  (C.  a.  WilUams,  0.  J.  38, 
284).  S.G.  7-072  at  15-5°,  after  fusion  7-0975 
at  14-7°  (Twitohell,  Clarke's  Table  of  Spec. 
Orav.  [2nd  edit.]  35).  Very  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  Determinations  of  solubility  vary  con- 
siderably ;  Werther  {J.  pr.  92,  130)  says  that 
1  pt.  requires  20,000  pts.  water  to  dissolve  it  at 
16°,  and  Crookes  (I.e.)  gives  solubility  as  1  in 
4450  of  water  at  15°  {v.  also  Hebberling,  A.  184, 
16).  Crookes  says  TU  is  somewhat  more  soluble, 
Hebberling  says  it  is  decidedly  less  soluble,  in 
EIAq  than  in  water. 

When  heated  to  c.  190°  TU  becomes  red,  and 
when  it  melts  a  red  liquid  is  formed  which 
solidifies  to  a  red  crystalline  mass  having  the 
composition  TU  (Hebberling,  Z.C.,  p.  18) ;  the 
red  variety  is  also  obtained  by  crystallising  from 
hot  KOHAq  (Willm,  A.  Ch.  [4]  5,  28)  ;  also  by 
crystallising  from  hot  EC^H^O^Aq  (Werther,  l.c.). 
The  red  form  of  TU  is  produced  by  adding 
KIAq  to  a  warm  cone,  solution  of  a  thallous 
salt  (Hebberling,  l.c.,  p.  16).  Bed  TU  crystallises 
in  octahedral  forms  (W.,  Ix.).  The  red  variety 
slowly  changes  on  keeping  to  the  yellow  form. 

When  freshly  ppd.  yellow  TU  is  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays  it  becomes  green  and  crystalline 
without  any  change  in  composition.  The  green 
variety  of  TU  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  hot 
water  than  the  yellow  form  ;  it  crystallises  from 
hot  water  in  green  microscopic  crystals  that  are 
very  refractive.  The  green  variety  changes 
slowly  to  the  yellow  on  keeping ;  the  change  is 
hastened  by  heating  in  water  containing  I  or  KI, 
but  not  by  heating  with  pure  water.  When 
strongly  heated,  green  TU  becomes  red  (■».  Knosel, 
B.  7,  576,  893). 

TU  is  decomposed  by  warm  HNOjAq,  with 
separation  of  I.  It  is  dissolved,  without  I  being 
separated,  by  ClAq  or  aquaregia;  Willm  (Z.c.) 
supposes  that  an  iodochloride  is  formed.  Fusion 
with  KCN  produces  Tl  (Werther,  l.c.). 

ThaluO  iodide  T14-  This  compound  has 
not  been  isolated  with  certainty.  By  treating 
Tl  with  an  ethereal  solutkm  of  I,  NickUs  (O.  B. 
08,  537)  obtained  a  brown  liquid  from  which 
brown  needles  gradually  separated.    These  crys- 


tals may  have  been  Tllj;  no  analyses  are 
given. 

Double  salts  of  TU),  with  alkali  iodides  have 
been  prepared  by  digesting  TU  with  solutions  of 
I  and  alkali  iodides  in  ether ;  these  salts  have 
the  composition. TU3.MI.!bHjO,  where  M  =  NH< 
and  K  {v.  NiokUs,  J.  Ph.  [4]  1,  25;  Willm, 
A.  Ch.  [4]  5,  5  ;  Bammelsberg,  P.  146,  597).  A 
compound  Tll3.CuIj,.8NH3  is  described  by  Jor- 
gensen  (Xpr.  [2]  6,  82). 

ThAT.TiTUM  SESQtJI-IODIDE  Tljlj  01   TU,.3T1I  = 

Tl^Ij.  (ThallothalUc  iodide.)  Black,  lustrous 
needles ;  insoluljle  in  water,  slightly  soluble  cold 
alcohol,  decomposed  by  boiling  alcohol ;  decom- 
posed slowly  at  ordinary  temperature,  quickly 
on  heating ;  obtained  by  long-continued  heating 
yellow  TU  with  excess  of  lAq  (Knosel,  B.  7, 576< 
893). 

Other  thallo-thallio  iodides.  By  evapora.- 
ting  a  solution  of  TU  in  HIAq,  in  presence  of  I, 
at  70°,  small,  brown,  rhombic,  crystals  were  ob- 
tained by  Jorgensen  (Z.c).  The  composition  of 
the  crystals  is  represented  by  J.  as  6TU.TU3,  or 
perhaps  5TU.TII3.  The  same  compound  is  said 
to  be  obtained  by  digesting  TU  with  an  ethereal 
solution  of  I.  Heating  to  c.  100°  drives  of  I, 
and  leaves  yellow  TU ;  boiling  alcohol,  and  also 
BUAq,  withdraws  I,  forming  TU. 

Thallium,  oxides  of.  Two  oxides  have  been 
isolated,  Tl^O  and  Tl^O,;  there  is  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  a  third  oxide,  probably 
TIO2. 

Thallous  oxide  Tl^O.  {Thallium  monoxide.) 
Mol.  w.  not  known  with  certainty.  [T1'',0]  = 
42,240  {Th.  3,  354).  Prepared  by  heating  Tl  in 
air  to  not  above  100°  (to  prevent  formation  of 
TI2O3) ;  also  by  heating  TIOH  to  100°  out  of  con- 
tact with  air ;  also  by  heating  illjO^  to  full  red- 
ness. A  black  powder;  melting  at  c.  300°  to  a 
dark-yellow  liquid,  which  acts  on  glass,  forming 
a  silicate  of  Tl.  Tl^O  absorbs  moisture  from  the 
air,  forming  TIOH ;  it  dissolves  easily  in  water, 
forming  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  Of  TIOH  {v. 
Thallous  hydroxide,  p.  678).  Soluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  forming  C2H5.OTI,  a  colourless; 
heavy  oil  (S.G.  8-55) ;  this  oil  is  decomposed 
by  a  little  water  with  separation  of  TIOH  {vl 
Thallous  hydkoxide.  Preparation,  No,  3,  p.  678). 
(Crookes,  C.  J.  17,  128;  Lamy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  67  > 
385).  TljOis  reduced  to  Tl  by  heating  to  rnd- 
ness  in  H,  or  in  CO,  or  with  Mg  (Winkler.  B. 
23,  788). 

Thallic  oxide  TI2O3.  Mol.  w.  not  known 
with  certainty.  Prepared  by  ppg.  a  thallic  salt 
with  "KOHAq  or  NHjAq,  washing  the  pp; 
thoroughly,  drying,  and  heating  it  to  0.  260° 
(Crookes,  Z.c.,  p.  132).  Also  formed  by  burning 
Tl  in  air  to  a  little  below  redness;  at  a  lower 
temperature  the  product  is  chiefly  Tl^O,  and  at 
a  full  red  heat  TljO,  is  decomposed  to  TL,0  and 
O  (Lamy,  l.c.).  TljOj  is  also  formed  by  passing 
an  electric  current  (from  a  couple  of  Grove  cells) 
through  neutral  TljSOjAq,  using  Pt  electrodes': 
Tl  deposits  on  the  negative  electrode,  and  Tl^Oj 
forms,  as  abrown  cake,  on  the  positive  electrode ; 
the  H^SO^Aq  formed  should  be  neutralised  front 
time  to  time  by  NHjAq  (Crookes,  I.e.).  For 
other  methods  of  formation  v.  W5hler  {A.  146; 
263,  375),  and  Willm  {A.  Ch.  [4]  5, 19),  TIA 
is  a  brownish-black  solid  ;  insoluble  in  water 
Melts  at  c.  760°  (?)  (Camelley  a.  O'Shea,  C.  Jl 
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45,  409).  Gives  oS  0  at  a  full  red  heat,  forming 
TljO.  Dissolves  in  hot  HaSO^Aq,  forming 
TlaSO^Aq  and  giving  off  0.  Soluble  oold  HClAq, 
forming  TlGlgAq,  and  some  TlCl  with  evolution 
of  CI.  Takes  fire  in  dry  HjS,  forming  Tl^Sj 
(Carstanjen,  3.  pr.  102,  65).  A  mixture  of 
Tip,  and  S  takes  fire  when  struck  (Bottger, 
J.pr.  90,  27).  Beduced  by  heating  in  H  or  GO 
to  TljO,  and  then  to  Tl.  Tlfi,  absorbs  NH, 
when  heated  in  that  gas ;  no  definite  compound 
has  been  isolated.  For  compounds  with  'B^O  v. 
Thaujc  hydboxides,  p.  678). 

Thallium  dioxide  (?T102).  When  a  rapid 
stream  of  CI  is  passed  into  cone.  EOHAq,  hold- 
ing freshly  ppd.  TIO.OH  in  suspension,  a  violet- 
coloured  solution  is  obtained;  mineral  acids 
added  to  this  solution  form  thaUous  salts,  and 
^ive  off  0,  or  01  with  HGlAq.  Carstanjen  {J.pr. 
101,  55)  supposed  the  violet  solution  to  contain  a 
thailate  of  potassium,  Piccini  ({?.  17,  450)  ob- 
tained a  violet  pp.  by  adding  Ba(N0,)2Aq  to  the 
violet  solution;  analyses  of  this  pp.  were  not 
satisfactory,  but  the  results  indicated  that  an 
oxide  of  Tl  of  the  composition  TIO,  is  formed  by 
the  method  described.  Ficcini  says  that  the 
same  violet  solution  is  obtained  by  electrolysing 
30  p.c.  KOHAq,  using  a  plate  of  Tl  as  &node ; 
also  by  digesting  1  pt.  KOH  with  4  pts.  KCIO, 
in  water,  and  adding  Tl^SOj. 

Thallium,  phosphide  of.  Ko  compound  of  Tl 
and  P  has  been  isolated  with  certainty.  According 
to  Crookes  (C  J.  17, 135),  the  black  substance 
formed  by  passing  P  hydride  into  ammonlacal 
TljSOtAq  is  a  phosphide  of  Tl.  Carstanjen 
(J.  pr.  102,  80)  failed  to  obtain  a  phosphide  by 
reducing  TlaPO,  by  G  or  H,  or  by  heating  the 
elements  together.  Flemming  (Bl.  [2]  10,  35) 
noticed  that  a  thin,  black  coating  formed  on 
molten  Tl  when  pieces  of  P  were  thrown  on  to 
it ;  by  heating  solution  of  a  thallous  salt  with  P 
in  a  sealed  tube,  he  obtained  a  black  solid, 
perhaps  a  phosphide,  and  also  a  phosphite  and 
hydride  of  P  (c/.  Willm,  A.  Cfe.  [4]  5,  5). 

Ihalliam,  platino-cyanide  of;  v.  vol.  ii.  p. 
345. 

Thallium,  salts  of.  Two  series  of  salts  are 
formed  by  replacing  the  H  of  acids  by  Tl ; 
thaUous  salts,  TLgX,  and  thaUio  salts,  TL^X,, 
where  X  =  SOj,  COj,  2NOs,  2IOs,  |  P0„  &o.  The 
chief  thallous  salts  of  oxyacids  are  arsenates, 
tMrbonates,  chlorate  and  perchlorate,  chromate, 
dichromate  and  trichromate,  ditfUonate  and 
trithionate,  hypophospMte,  iodate  and  period- 
ate,  moVybdates,  nitrate,  phosphates,  selenite 
and  selenates,  silicates,  sulphates  and  sulphite, 
tellurate,  thiosulphate.  The  principal  thaUio 
salts  are  arsenate,  iodate  and  periodate,  mtrate, 
phosphates,  sulphates  (v.  Cabbonates,  Nitrates, 
Sui/FEATES,  &c.).  Several  double  salts  of  both 
series  are  also  known. 

Thallium,  salts  of  oxyacids  of.  Xo  com- 
pounds of  this  kind  have  been  isolated  with 
certainty,  but  there  is  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  salts  of  the  hypothetical  thallic  acid, 
probably  analogous  to  plumbates  (v.  ThaxiLiuu 
DIOXIDE,  supra). 

Thallium,  selenides  of.  TLSe  has  been 
isolated  ;  another  selenide,  perhaps  Tl^Sss,  pro- 
bably exists. 

Thallous  selenide  Tl^Se.  Mol.  w.  not 
known.    Obtained  by  fusing  the  elements  toge- 


ther in  the  ratio  2Tl:Se  (Willm,  A.  Ch.  [4]  5,  6; 
Carstanjen,  J.  pr.  102,  79)  ;  also  by  ppg. 
TljGOjAq  by  HjSe  (Kuhlmann,  Bl.  [2]  1,  330). 
A  grey,  lustrous,  crystalline  solid ;  melting  at  c. 
840°  (Kuhlmann,  ^.c).  Dissolves  in  H.^SO,Aq 
and  HClAq,  giving  off  H^Se. 

Thallic  selenide  (?Tl,Se,).  By  fusing  the 
elements  together  in  the  ratio  2Tl:3Se,  Carstan- 
jen (2.C.)  obtained  greyish-black  prismatic  crys- 
tals, resembling  Sb;  not  acted  on  by  dilute 
H^SO^Aq ;  decomposed  by  hot  cone.  H^SO,,  with 
separation  of  Se  and  evolution  of  SO^.  The 
composition  of  this  substance  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

Thallium,  silicofluoride  of,  Tl^SiF,.  Ob- 
tained by  dissolving  Tl^GO,  in  H^SiPgAq,  and 
evaporating.  Colourless,  regular,  octa^edra 
(W«rther,  /.  pr.  91,  385).  According  to  Kuhl- 
mann(BJ.  [2]l,330),thecrystalsareTl,SiFo.H.p. 
Easily  soluble  in  water.  Volatile  without  decom- 
position, according  to  Kuhlmann  (2.c.). 

Thallium,  sulphides  of.  Tl^S  and  TL^S,  have 
been  isolated,  and  also  probably  more  than  one 
compound  of  these  two  sulphides. 

Thallous  sulphide  TLjS.  Mol.  w.  not 
known. 

Formation. — 1.  By  fusing  the  elements  toge 
therin  the  ratio  2T1:S  (Carstanjen,  J',  pr.  102, 
76). — 2.  By  ppg.  an  alkaline  solution  of  a  thal- 
lous salt  by  H2S. — 3.  By  ppg.  slightly  acidified 
TljSO,Aq  by  HjS  (Hebberling,  A.  134,  11).— 
4.  By  heating  an  alkaline  solution  of  a  thallous 
salt  with  Na^SjOj  (C,  Z.c). 

Preparation. — ^A  cold,  fairly  cone,  aqueous 
solution  of  TI2SO4  is  acidulated  with  a  trace  of 
H2S04Aq,  and  saturated  with  H^S,  and  the 
bluish-black  pp.,  consisting  of  microscopic  crys- 
tals, is  washed  withHjSAq  and  dried  over  HjSO, 
(Hebberling,'Z.c.). 

Properties  and  Beacthns. — ^Prepared  by  ppn. 
from  slightly  acidulated  Tl2S04Aq,  TljS  forms 
very  minute,  blue-bkck,  lustrous  tetrahedra; 
prepared  by  heating  together  Tl  and  S  it  is  a 
black,  crystalline,  brittle  solid ;  prepared  by 
ppn.  from  alkaline  solutions  it  is  a  black  amor- 
phous solid.  When  the  amorphous  solid  is 
dried,  and  strongly  heated,  it  melts,  and 
solidl&es  on  cooling  to  a  black  crystalline  mass. 
After  melting,  S.G.  is  8-0  (Lamy,  J.  15,  185). 
H.P.  [T1SS]  =  21,660  (Th.  3,354).  Moist  ppd. 
TL^S  oxidises  in  air  to  TI2SO4.  On  long  con- 
tinued heating  Tl^S  is  completely  decomposed 
(Lamy,  Z.c).  Tl^S  is  insoluble  in  solutions  of 
alkalis,  alkali  sulphides,  carbonates,  and  cyanides ; 
it  dissolves  readily  in  H^SOjAq  and  HNOjAq,  and 
less  readily  in  HClAq.  By  ppg.  from  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  a  thallous  salt,  and  dialysing, 
Winssinger  (Bl.  [2]  49,  452)  obtained  a  reddish- 
brown  aqueous  solution  of  colloidal  Tl^S. 

Combination. — ^By  passing  HjS  into  Tl^SOjAq 
containing  As^OjAq,  and  acidulated  with  dUuta 
HjSOjAq,  Gunning  {Ar.  N.  3,  86)  obtained  a  red 
pp.  of  TljS.AsjSj ;  the  same  compound  was  ob- 
tained by  mixing  a  solution  of  As^S,  in  NH^Aq 
with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a  thallous  salt. 
Heat  decomposes  the  compound  into  its  consti^ 
tuent  sulphides;  alkali  solutions  dissolve  out 
AsjSj,  leaving  Tl^S. 

Thallic  sulphide  Tl^S,.  Obtained  as  a 
black,  amorphous,  easuy  fusible,  solid,  by  melt- 
ing Tl  with  excess  of  S,  and  removing  uncom- 
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bined  S  by  heating  out  of  contact  with  air  (Car- 
etanjen,  J.  pr.  102,  65).  Below  12°  Tl^Ss  is  hard 
and  brittle ;  above  12°  it  is  so  soft  that  it  may 
he  drawn  out  like  pitch.  It  dissolves  in  warm 
'dilute  HjSOjAq  without  separation  of  S.  Streoker 
{J.  pr.  [2]  2,  162)  obtained  a  lustrous,  brown- 
black  pp.  by  passing  H^S  into  a  solution  of  a 
thallio  salt  mixed  with  sodium  tartrate  and  ex- 
cess of  NHjAq,  followed  by  boiling ;  this  pp.  was 
■TlaSa  according  to  Strecker.  When  HjS  is  passed 
into  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  thallio  salt,  the 
pp.  is  a  mixture  of  Tl^S  and  S.  Tl^S,  combines 
with  potassium  and  sodium  sulphides,  forming 
Tl^S^KaS  and  TljSa.Na,S.  These  compounds 
are  obtained  by  fusing  together  1  pt.  TljSO,, 
6  pts.  S,  and  9  pts.  KjOO,  or  Na^GOa,  and 
washing  the  fused  mass  with  water.  The  E 
compound  is  more  stable  than  the  compound  of 
Na ;  when  heated  it  m'elts,  and  then  gives  off  S, 
leaving  E^S  and  TljS ;  it  is  not  changed  by 
water  or  alkali  solutions,  but  is  decomposed  by 
mineral  acids  (v.  Schneider,  A.  135,  215 ;  cf. 
Kriiss,  B.  19,  2738).  These  compounds  may  be 
regarded  as  ETIS^  and  NaTlS^,  that  is,  as  salts 
of  a  hypothetical  thio-thallic  acid. 

THAiiLO-THAiiUo  SULPHIDES.  By  adding 
^NH4)2SAq  to  a  solution  of  TL^Cl,,  a  black  pp. 
is  obtained  which  is  more  fusible  than  Tl^S,  and 
after  melting  solidifies  to  large  greyish-black 
prisms.  This  pp.  contains  Tl  and  S.  Similar 
substances  are  formed  by  heating  together  Tl^S 
and  Tl^Sj,  and  by  melting  Tl  with  more  S  than 
2T1:S,  and  less  than  2T1:3S;  Carstanjen  {J.pr. 
102,  65)  gave  the  formulae  5Tl2S.3Tl,S3  =  Tl.sSu, 
and  TljS.TLjS3  =  TlS  to  compounds  obtained 
in  this  way.  By  heating  Tl2S3.Na2S  (v.  svpra) 
with  water,  Schneider  {A.  135,  215)  obtained 
a  compound  to  which  he  gave  the  formula 
■Tl2S.2TljS3  =  Tl.S,. 

IhalUum,  snlphocyauide  of ;  v.  vol.  il.  p.  352. 

Thallium,  thiosalts  of.    The  compounds  of 

TLjS,  with  KjS  and  Na^S  may  be  regarded  as  K 

and    Na   thiothaUates    (v.   Thallic   sdlphise, 

eupra).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

IHALLITTK  EIHISE  TlEt.  Has  not  been 
obtained  in  the  free  state. 

Ethylo-ehloride  TlEtjCl.  S.  2-76  in  the 
■cold;  3-37  at  92°.  S.  (alcohol)  -33  at  78°. 
formed  from  TlCl,  and  ZnEt,  in  ether  (Hart- 
wig,  A.  176,  257).  Scales  (from  water),  explodes 
■feebly  at  190°,  yielding  TlCl.  Eeaots  with  silver 
■salts  formmg:  TlBtjNOg,  S.  6-67  at  70°,  ex- 
ploding at  236°.— (TlEt2)2S0„  S.  65-4  in  the  cold ; 
«7-3  at  90° ;  exploding  at  205°  and  converted  by 
£alj  into  TLBtJ,  S.  -1,  exploding  at  195°.— 
(TlEtj)jPO„  S.  23-7  in  the  cold;  20-7  at  75°, 
-exploding  at  189°.— TlEtjOAo  crystallising  in 
needles  [212°]  (245°), exploding  if  rapidly  heated. 
Ethylo-hydroxide  TlBtpH.  S.  15-1  in 
-the  cold;  8  at  88°.  Formed  from  (TlEt2)2S04 
jind  baryta.  Silky  needles  (from  water).  More 
sol.  cold  than  hot  water,  forming  an  alkaline 
-solution.  Does  not  unite  with  CO,,  but  forms 
ihe  above  salts  with  other  acids. 

THAPSIC  ACID  C,sHjoO^.  [124°].  Obtained 
-from  the  root-bark  of  Thapsia  ga/rgavAca.  The 
■bark  is  extracted  with  ether,  which  leaves  on 
-evaporation  an  amber-coloured  resin.  The  resin 
-dissolves  in  potash  with  evolution  of  heat,  and 
the  solution,  on  acidification,  yields  a  neutral 
lesin,  ji-ootoio    acid  and    thapsic  acid.     The 


alkaline  solution  on  standing  deposits  potassiuiii> 
thapsate  (Canzoneri,  0.  13,  514).    White  scales 
(from  alcohol),  nearly  insol.  water  and  benzene, 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Salts E2A"!i;aq.    Prisms.— BaA"   (dried 

at  120°).    Crystalline  pp.— Ag^A"  :  amorphous. 

Anhydride  CuHaO,.  [71°].  Crystalline 
powder  (from  benzene). 

Anilide  C.jHjsOJNHPh)^.    [163°]. 

THEBAlNE  O.oHj.NOj.  [193°].  S.G.  1-3. 
[o]j  =  -219°  in  97  p.c.  alcohol  at  15°  ;  =  -230° 
in  CHOlj;  S.  (ether)  -7  at  10°;  S.  (isoamyl  alco- 
hol) 1-67  in  the  cold ;  S.  (benzene)  5-27  in  the 
cold  (Kubly,  J.  1866,  823).  Goours  in  opium  to 
the  extent  of  about  -6  p.c.  (Pelletier,  J.  Ph.  21, 
509 ;  Couerbe,  A.  Ch.  [2]  59,  155  ;  Kane,  A.  19, 
9 ;  Anderson,  A.  86,  179  ;  Hesse,  B.  3, 367  ;  A. 
153,  47 ;  176,  196).  Prepared  by  treating  the 
aqueous  extract  of  opium  with  KasCO,  or  lime, 
exhausting  the  filttate  with  ether,  agitating  the 
ether  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  pouring  the 
acid  liquid  into  dilute  KOHAq.  '^he  pp.  is  col- 
lected after  24  hours,  warmed  with  dilute  alcohol 
and  dilute  HOAc  is  added  till  just  acid.  The 
alcohol  is  evaporated  off  at  50°,  papaverine  and 
narcotine  removed  by  filtration,  and  thebaine 
acid  tartrate  ppd.  by  adding  powdered  tartaric 
acid  to  the  filtrate.  The  tartrate  is  re-crystallised 
from  water  (Hesse,  A.  Swppl.  8,  262).  Thebaine 
may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  NaOAo  to  a 
solution  of  the  hydrochlorides  of  the  opium  al- 
kaloids, allowing  to  stand,  filtering,  evaporating, 
again  filtering,  and  adding  sodium  salicylate. 
Mter  24  hours  thebaane  salicylate  crystallises 
(Plugge,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  24,  993  ;  25,  343). 

Properties. — Colourless  leaflets  (from  dilute 
alcohol)  or  prisms  (from  cone,  alcohol).  Tasteless. 
Alkaline  in  reaction.  Very  poisonous.  Begins  to 
sublime  at  135°  ;  at  160°  the  sublimate  contains 
needles,  cubes,  and  prisms  (Blyth).  V.  sol. 
alcohol  and  chloroform.  Ppd.  by  alkalis  and 
alkaline  carbonates,  the  pp.  being  slightly  soluble 
in  NHjAq  and  lime-water.  Cone.  H^SO,  gives  a 
deep-red  solution.  Boiling  dilute  H^SO,  converts 
it  into  thebenine  and  theba'icine.  Hot  cone. 
HCIAq  at  90°  yields  MeCl  and  morphothebaine 
(Howard,  B.  17,  527).  HIAq  gives  Mel  (2  mols.) 
(Howard  a.  Boser,  B.  19,  1597).  Bromine-water 
forms  CijHjjBrNOa,  a  flooculent  pp.  converted  by 
excess  of  Br  into  CigHjJBrsNOs,  a  yellow  pp. 
Solutions  of  its  salts  give  a  pp.  of  the  dichromate 
on  adding  E^CrjO,. 

Salts.— B'HClaq.  Large  trimetrio  prisms. 
S.  6-3  at  10°.  [o],=  - 168-32  ■f2-33p.  — 
B'jHjPtClj  2aq.  Amorphous  pp.,  quickly  chan- 
ging to  orange  prismsi  Decomposed  by  boiling 
water  (0.  De  Coninok,  Bl.  [2]  45,  131).— 
B',H,CA6aq.  S.  103  at  10°.— B'HjCAaq.  S. 
2-3  at  20°.— B'CjHjOjaq.  Prisms,  very  soluble 
in  hot  alcohoL  S.  -77  at  20°.  — Meconate 
B'jCjHjO,  6aq.  White  prisms  (from  alcohol). — 
B' AFeCy,  (Plugge,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  25,  793). 

Methylo-iodide  B'Mel.  Crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  prisms  (containing  EtOH),  m.  sol. 
water. 

Ethylo-ehloride  B'EtCl.    Needles. 

Ethylo-iodide  B'Etl.  Needles  (from  al- 
cohol) (Howard,  B.  17,  527). 

Benzylo- chloride  B'0,H,01.    Crystals. 

Morpho-thebaine  Cj,H„03N  [191°].  Obtained 
by  heating  thebaine  with  strong  aqueous  HCl  or 
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HBr,  MeCl  (or  EtCl)  being  split  off ;  the  yield 
being  SO  p.c.  of  the  thebaine.  Tellowish  crystals. 
Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  sparingly 
in  water.  It  dissolves  in  H^SOj  to  a  colourless 
Bolntion. 

Salts. — B'HOl.  Small  glistening  crystals, 
sol.  water,  insol. .  alcohol. — B'HBr :  fine  silky 
needles. — B'HN03  2aq:  small  white  crystals,  v. 
sol.  water  and  alcohol. — B'.^2S04  7aq:  small 
crystals,  v.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol;  The 
oxalate  is  a  sparingly  soluble  amorphous  pp. 
The  piorate  is  a  yellow  pp.  which  melts  under 
water.  -  Insoluble  pps.  are  produced  with 
potassium  ferrocyahide,  ammonium  molybdate, 
HgCl^E,!,,  X.fii.fl„  and  bismuth-potassium 
iodide. 

Acetyl  derivative  0„H,sA.c03N.  [183°]: 
glistening  plates  (Howard,  B.  17,  529). 

Ethylo-iodide  "B'Etl.  Crystallises  from 
acetic  acid. 

Methylo-JiodideB"M.el.  Dimetric  tables, 
insol.  alcohol,  sol.  HOAc. 

Bemylo -chloride  "B'CjHjCl.  Needles,  m. 
£ol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol  (Howard  a.  Boser,  B.  19, 
1596).  . 

Ihebeuine  CibH^jNOj.  Formed  by  boiling 
thebmne  with  HQlAq  (S.G.  1-04)  (Hesse,  A.  153, 
69).  Amorphous.  Insol.  benzene  and  ether,  si. 
sol.  boiling  alcohol.  Cone.  HjSO,  forms  a  blue 
solution.  V.  sol.  KOHAq.— B'HClSaq.  S.  1. 
Plates. — B'jHjHgClj  2aq.  Very  long  efflorescent 
prisms. -B'jHjSOj  2aq.  Plates,  insol.  cold  water. 
— B'HjCjO,  aq.    Prisms,  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

Ihebaiicine.  Formed  by  boiUng  thebaine  or 
thebenine  with  cone.  HOlAq  (Hesse).  Yellow 
amorphous  pp.,  insol.  ether,  benzene,  and  water, 
si.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  v.  sol.  KOHAq.  Cone.  HjSO, 
forms  a  dark-blue  solution.  The  salts  are  resin- 
ous. 

Iheine  v.  Cappeine. 

THEOBROMINE  OjHjN.Oj  i.e. 
_-/NMe.C:CH.NMe  ,,  , 
CO<N=C.NH.CO  •  ^°^-  '^■ 
methyl-xanthine.  S.  "062  at  17° ; 
S.  (alcohol)  -02  at  17°  ;  -2  at  78°. 
•006  in  the  cold  ;  -17  at  35°.  S.  (boiling  CHCy 
1.  Occurs  in  the  seeds  of  Theobroma  cacao  to 
the  extent  of  1'3  to  4-6  p.c.  (Woskresetasky,  A, 
41,  125  ;  Glasson,  A.  61,  335  ;  Keller,  4. 92,  71 ; 
Eoohleder,  A.  71,  9 ;  79,  124  ;  Strecker,  A.  118, 
15?).  Formed  by  heating  the  lead  salt  of 
xa  Shine  CsH^PhNA  (4  pts.)  with  Mel  (5  pts.) 
for  twelve  hours  at  180°  (Fischer,  B.  15,  454  ; 
A.  215,  811).  Prepared  by  ppg.  the  aqueous 
extract  of  the  seeds  with  lead  acetate,  filtering, 
removing  excess  of  lead  by  HjSO^,  adding  MgCO,, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  extracting  with  alco- 
hol (Dragendorfl,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  13, 1).  Got  also  by 
freeing  cacao  from  oil  by  pressure,  adding  slaked 
lime,  and  extracting  with  80  p.c.  alcohol  (Schmidt 
a.  Pressler,  A.  217,  287).  ■ 

Properties.— Minute  trimetric  crystals,  si. 
sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Tastes  bitter. 
At  134°  it  begins  to  sublime ;  at  170°  (Blyth)  or 
290°  (S.  a.  P.)  it  yields  a  crystalline  sublimate. 
Very  slowly  ^ttaciked  by  pure  HNOj:  (Fxanchi- 
montj  B.  T.  C.  6»223).  Not  attacked  by  boiling 
KOHAq.  Its  salts  are  more  or  less  easily  de- 
composed by  water.  Ammoniacal  AgNOa  gives 
a  gelatinous  pp.  which  dissolves  on  warming, 
and  deposits,  on  boiling,  crystalline  CjH^gNjOj 


180.      Di. 

■7  at  100°. 
S.  (ether) 


(Strecker).  Theobromine  is  ppd.  by  sodium 
phosphotungstate  (Wolfram,  0.  J.  36,  406 ;  Fr. 
18,  346). 

Beactions. — 1.  Yields  methyl-parabanio  aeii 
on  oxidation  by  CrO,.— 2.  KClOj  and  HClA(i 
at  50°  yield  methyl-alloxan  and  -  methyl-urea. 
(Fischer,  A.  215,  304).  Chlorine-water  yields- 
amalic  acid. — 3.  Will  not  combine  with  Mel  to 
form  a  methyloiodide.  But  in  presence  of  dilute 
alcoholic  EOH  it  reacts  with  Mel,  forming 
caffeine,  even  in  the  cold ;  better  at  100°.  But 
the  reaction-  is  never  complete,  some  theo- 
bromine being  decomposed. — 4.  Cone.  HCl  ha» 
no  action  below  200°.  At  250°  it  decomposes  it, 
producing  formic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
methylamine  and  sarcosine,  C,H,N402-I-6H2(> 
=  2C0j  +  NMeH^ + 2NHa  +  C^H^NO, + CH,0j ;  the 
NH3  and  NMeHj  occur  in  the  proportion  in- 
dicated by  the  formula  (Schmidt,  A.  217,  298). 
Boiling  aqueous  Ba(0H)2  effects  in  40  hours  th» 
same  decomposition, — 5.  HNO,  forms  CO,, 
methyl-parabanio  acid  and  methylamine,  but  no 
ammonia. 

Salts . — ^B'HCl  aq.  Eosettes  of  needles. — 
B'HBr  aq.  Tables.  —  B'jHjPtCl„  4aq.  — 
B'^H^PtCl^Saq.  -r-  B'HAuCl^.  —  B'^HNO,.  — 
B'HOAc— B'jHjIg.  Nearly  black  prisms,  de- 
composed by  alcohol  (Jorgenssen,  Z.  [2]  5, 
675).— B'HAg(N0,)2.  Silvery  needles,  v.  si.  sol. 
water.- 0,H,AgNj02l^aq.—Ba(C,H,N40.j2(driecl 
at  105°).  Got  by  adding  theobromine  to  baryta- 
water  (Maly  a.  Andreasch,  M.  4,  379).  Needles. 
(from  not  water). 

Sromo-theobromine  C,H,N402Br.  From  theo~ 
bromine  and  bromine  (Fischer,  A.  215,  305). 
Crystalline  powder.  SI.  ,sol.  hot  water.  Sol. 
HCl,  but  reppd.  by  water.  Sol.  aqueous  NaOH^ 
not  in  NH3.  Does  not  give  an  ethoxy-  derivative 
with  alcoholic  KOH  (unlike  bromo-caffeine). 
After  warming  with  ammonia  it  gives  with  am- 
moniacal AgNOj  a  silver  salt  that  can  be  con- 
verted by  EtI  into  bromo-ethyl-theobromine 
CjHjEtNjOjBr,  whence  alcoholic  KOH  forms, 
eth  -  oxy  -  ethyl  -  theobromine  C,H,EtN402(OEt> 
[153°]  as  needles.  Boiling  HCl  converts  this. 
into  EtCl  and  oxy  -  ethyl  -  theobromino- 
C,HgEtN402(OH),  whence  bromine  and  alcohol 
form  the  di-ethyl  derivative  of  tri-oxy-di-hydro- 
ethyl-theobromineC,H„EtNj02(OH)(OEt)2[152°]. 
This  body  on  treatment  with  hot  dilute  HCl 
gives  methylamine  and  apo-ethyl-theobro- 
mine  (?) ;  and  with  chlorine  at  — 10°  forms  hypo- 
ethyl-theobromine  G,B.^fi,  [142°]. 
.    Uethyl-theobromine  is  Caffeine. 

Ethyl-theobromine  C^HjEtN^Oj.  [above  270°].. 
Formed  from  C,H,AgNj02  and  EtI  (Philips,  B.  9> 
1308).    Small  crystals,  m.  sol.  hot  water.  Weak 


THEOPHYLIIN  C.HjN^O^  i.e. 

„rt/NH.C:CH  .NMe  roc^m  n  .  ■  1 
*^"SjJ:=C.NMe.CO  •  P64°].  Occurs  m  alco- 
holic extract  of  tea,  from  which  it. may  b» 
separated  by  means  of  its  Ag  salt  (Kossel,  B.  21^ 
2164).  Monoclinic.  tables  ^containing  aq,  v.  e- 
sol,  warm  water  and  very  dUute  .ammonia.  May- 
be sublimed.  When  evaporated  with  xshlorine- 
water  it  yields  a  scarlet  residue,  which  i» 
coloured  violet  by  NH^Aq*  Mel  converts  its  Ae 
salt  into  caffeine.  KClOj  and  HClAq  yield  di- 
methyl-elloxan. 


THIENYL  ETHYIj  KETONE. 
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Salt .— AgOjHjNiOj  faq.  Amorphons  Jp., 
which  may  be  crystallised  from  NHjAq. 

THETINES.  A  name  given  by  Crum- 
Brown  and  Letts  to  compounds  of  the  form 
COjH.CHj.SEj.OH       or       their       anhydrides 

CO-6      'wtere  R  is  a  hydrocarbon  radicle ;  v. 

Dl-ETHYL-THEIINE  and  JDl-METHTIi-THETIlIE. 

THEVETIN  C5.H„0„3aq.  [170°J.  S. -8  at 
14°.  o=— 85-5°.  A  poisonous  glucoside  occur- 
ring in  the  kernels  of  Thevetia  neretfolia  (Bias, 
/.  1868,  768  ;  De  Vrij,  B.  T.  C.  S,  167  ;  Warden, 
Ph.  [3]  12, 417).  CrystaUine  powder,  v.  sol.  hot 
water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Sol.  acids  and 
alkalis.  Lcevorotatory.  Gone.  H^SO,  gives  a 
dirty-brown  colour.  Decomposed  by  boiUng 
dilute  HCLA.q  into  glucose  and  theveresin 
G4gH,gOj,2aq,  a  white  powder  [140°],  v.  si.  sol. 
cold  water,  sol.  alkalis. 

THIACETIC  ACID  v.  Thio-aoetio  acid. 

THIALDINE  C^H.sNSj  i.e. 

NH<^^g-|>CHMe.     Mol.  w.  163.     [43°]. 

Formed  by  passing  E^S  for  four  hours  into  a  solu- 
tion of  aldehyde- ammonia  (1  pt.)  in  water  (15 
pts.),  and  a  little  NHjAq  (Wohler  a.  Liebig,  4. 61, 
2 ;  Hofman,  A.  103, 93  ;  Brusewitz  a.  Cathander, 
J.pr.  98, 315).  Monoolinio  crystals  (from  ether- 
alcohol).  May  be  distilled  with  steam.  Y.  si. 
sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  e.  sol.  ether.  Boil- 
ing dilute  HjSOj  forms  thio- acetic  aldehyde. 
KMnO,  forma  0H3.GH(S03E)2  (Guaresohi,  B.  11, 
1384,  1692).  Boiling  AgNOjAq  forms  aldehyde. 
Mel  in  ether  forms  crystalline  OaHuMeNSjI 
(Hofmann,  A.  103,  93).  I  in  KI  forms  amor- 
phous (CHMe)jS4  (Fassbender,  B.  20,  460), 

Salts.^-B'HCl.  Prisms,  v.  sol.  water.— 
B'HBr.— B'HI.— B'HNOj.— B'HjSO,.  Prisms.— 
iB'HjPO,  aq.    Needles,  v.  sol.  water. 

THIAZOLE   N-^^gi^g.  (1168°  cor.).  S.G. 

•£  1-1979  ;  ^  1-1998.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
boiling  alcohol  on  the  diazo-  compound  of  aniido- 
thiazole,  obtained  from  di-chloro-di-ethyl  oxide 
and  thio-urea  (Hantzsch  a.  Popp,  B.  21,  2582  ; 

A.  250,  274).  Formed  also  from  N^q-^-ch 
and  the  corresponding  /i-bromo-thiazole  by  re- 
duction with  zinc-dust  and  HOAc  (Schatzmann, 
A.  261,  12).  Mobile  liquid,  very  volatile,  hygro- 
scopic, and  highly  refractive.  Miscible  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Insol.  KOHAq. 
Smells  like  pyridine.  Neutral  in  reaction.— 
Salts.— B'.Xi'tCle  2aq.-B'HAuOl4.  [250°].— 
B'G^sNjO,.  [161°].  —  B'HHgCla.  [104°].  — 
B'HgClj.     [204°].    Crystalline  pp.,  si.  sol.  water. 

;„-Amiao-thiazolo  N<^^^^'^g.      Thiam- 

Riie.  Thiazylamine.  [90°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  chloro-aoetie  aldehyde  on  thio-urea 
(Traumann,  A.  249,  36);  Prepared  by  boiling 
Ca,Cl.GHC1.0Et  (1  pt.)  with  thio-urea  (1  pt.)  and 
water  (5  pts.).  Yellowish  plates,  si.  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Strong  base.— B'HCl  aq. 
Needles.— B'jH^PtCl..    Tellow  tables. 

Acetyl  derivative.    [203°].    Needles. 

THIAZOLE-TBIAZOLE  (so  called) 

CH<^p^§"^>CH.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
HCLA.q  on  methyl-nitroso-imido-thiazoline  (Naf, 
A.  265, 123).    Liquid,  v.  sol.  water.    Alkaline ; 


reduces  Fehling's  solution.  Nitrous  acid  repro- 
duces nitroso  -  methyl  -  imido  -  thiazoline,  — 
B'H012aq.    [220°].    Needles.— B'HBr  2aq. 

THIENONE  is  Ci-thienyl  ketone. 

DITHIENYL  CbH.S.J-?-.  PjSaS-OAS-  [83°]- 
(266°  cor.),  Formedf  on  .passing  thiophene- 
through  a  red-hot  tube  (Nahrisen,  B.  17,  789,. 
2197).  Plates  (froin  alcohol).  Cone,  H.SO^ 
gives  a  reddish-brown  solution  with  deep-greert 
fluorescence.  On  warming  with  isatiu"  and. 
HjSOj  it  gives  a  violet-blue  colour. 

Sulphonic  acid  0,U^S2{S0tR).  Got  by- 
heating  with  HjSOi  (20  pts.)  at  100°.  Yields  a. 
crystalline BaA'^aq.  •;  -.v  • 

Beference. — Hexa-beomo-diihienyl. 

THIEHYL-ACETiC  ACID  C4H3S.CHj.CO,H. 
[76°].  Formed  from  C,H3S.CH(0H).C02H  [115°],. 
HIAq,  and  P  (Ernst,  B.  19,  3281).  CrystaUine, 
sol.  hot  water,  alcohol  and  ether.^-Ba'A,  (dried, 
at  130°).    Crystals.— AgA' :  pp. 

Beference. — Oxy-THEBNYL-AOEiio  acid. 

THIENYL-ACKYLIC  ACID  C,H,SO,  i.e. 
C4H3S.CH!CH,C0jH.  [138°].  Formed  by 
boiling  thiophenic  aldehyde  with  NaOAo  and 
AC2O  (Biedermann,  B.  19, 1855).  Needles  (from 
water),  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol.  FeCl,  gives, 
an  amorphous  orange  pp. — AgA' :  white  pp. 

THIEHYIAMINE  v.  Amido-thiophene. 

THIENYL-BEOMO-ETHANE      v.       Beomo- 

THIENYIi-ETHANE. 

THIENYl-BROMO-ETHYLENE    v.    Beomo- 

THIENYL-ETHYI/ENE. 

THIENYL  EBOMO-METHYI.  KETONE 
C4H3S,CO.CH.^r.  u-Bromo-acetothienone. 

Formed  by  adding  Br  (2  at.)  to  thienyl  methyl 
ketone  (1  mol.)  dissolved  in  CSj  (Brunswig,  B. 
19,  2891).  Pungent  yellow  oil,  may  be  distilledt 
m  vacuo.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Solidified; 
by  cold.  Alcoholic  NHj  forms  a  deep-blue  colour.. 
Oxidised  to  (a) -thiophenic  acid  [126-5°].  Aniline 
yields  C4HsS.C0.Ca;SHPh  [80°]. 

Thienyl  di-bromo-methyl  ketone 
C4HaS.CO.CHBr.,.    [c.  0°].   Formed  from  thienyl 
methyl  ketone  and  Br.     Pungent  oil,  almost 
insol.  ligroin. 

(j8)-THIENYL-CAEBIN0L  C4H,S.CH.,0H. 
(207°  cor,).  Formed  by  shaking  (j8)-thiophenio 
aldehyde  with  aqueous  potash  (Biedermann,  B.. 
19,  639).  Liquid.  HCl  forms  C4H3S.GH2CI,  a, 
pungent  oil  boiling  with  partial  decomposition, 
at  175°. 

THIENYL  CHLOEO-ETHANE    v,    Chloko- 

THIENYIi-ETHAME. 

THIENYL-CHLOEO-ETHYLENE  v.  Chlobo- 

THIBNYL-ETHYIiENB. 

(o)-THIENYL  CHLOEO-METHYL  KETONK 
CjEaS-GCCH^Cl.  [47°].  (259°  cor.).  Forme* 
by  chlorination  of  thienyl  methyl  ketone  (Peter^ 
B.  18,  539).  Pungent  white  crystals.  Yields; 
(o)-thiophenio  acid  on  oxidation. 

THIENYL-ETHYL-AMINE  CeHjNS  i.e. 
C4H3S.CHMe.NH2.  (186°).  Got  by  reducing; 
the  oxim  of  thienyl  methyl  ketone  in  alcoholio: 
solution  by  adding  sodium-amalgam  and  HOAo 
(Goldschmidt  a.  Sohulthess/  B.  20,,  1700)1 
Liquid,  sol.  water.  Absorbs  GOj  from  the  air. — 
B'HOAc.    Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water. 

Benzoyl  derivative.    [95°].    Needles. 

THIENYL  ETHYL  KETONE  C4H3S.CaC,Hj.. 
PropiotMenone.  (228°  cor.).  Formed  from  pro- 
pionyl  chloride,  thiophene,  and  AICI3  (Krekeleri 


es/i 


THIENYL  ETHYL  KETONE. 


B.  10,  677).  Liquid.  Hot  cone.  H^SO,  forms 
propionic  and  tbiophene  (a)-Bulphonic  acids 
Chromic  acid  mixture  yields  (a)-iliioplienic  acid 

Oxim  C.HjS.CEtiNOH.    [56°]. 

THIENYL  DIETHYL  FHOSFHINE 
<CjH3S)PEt2.     (225°).     Formed  from  thienyl- 
-chloro-pbosphine  and  ZuEtj  in  ether  (Sachs,  B. 
25,  1517). 

Ethylo-iodide  (C,H3S)PBt3l. 

Meihylo-iodide  (C^H3S)PEt2MeI.  [122°]. 
"White  powder,  v.  sol.  water  insol.  ether. 

THIENYL-GLYCOLLIC  ACID  v.  Oxy-thienyl- 

'ACETIC  ACID. 

(a).THIENYL-GLYOXYLIC  ACID 
C„HjS03aqi.e.  C4H3S.CO.COjH.  [91°].  Foimed 
■by  oxidising  thienyl  methyl  ketone  with  alkaline 
KMnO^  (Peter,  B.  18,  537  ;  Biedermann,  B.  19, 
■637 ;  Bradley,  B.  19,  2115).  Formed  also,  to- 
gether with  thiophene  (o)-carboxylio  acid,  by 
oxidation  of  (a)-ethyl-thiophene  by  alkaline 
KMnO,.  Qrystals  (containing  aq,  possibly  as 
'C4H3S.C(OH)2.COjH),  V.  sol.  warm  water.  Melts  at 
^9°  when  hydrated.  May  be  extracted  by  ether 
from  its  aqueous  solution.  If  a  drop  of  crude 
tienzene,  followed  by  H^SO,,  be  added  to  its  solu- 
tion in  HOAc,  a  brown  colour  is  formed,  which  on 
addition  of  more  H^SO,  passes  through  blue-green, 
^een,  violet,  red,  and  bluish-violet  to  blue. 

BeacHons. — 1.  On  heating  it  splits  up  into 
OOj  and  thiophenic  aldehyde. — 2.  On  heating 
"with  di-methyl-aniline  and  ZnCI^  it  yields  the 
leuoo-base  of  a  green  dye  C4H3S.CH(CjHjNMe2)2. 
— 3.  PCI5  forms  thiophenic  chloride. 

Salts.  —  BaA'jaq.  Slender  efflorescent 
needles,  v.  sol.  water. — CaA'j2aq. — CuA'jSaq. — 
2nA'2  2aq. — AgA'aq:  amorphous  pp.,  probably 
C,H3S.C(0H)j.C0^g. 

Methyl  ether  Mek'.    [28-5°]. 

Ethyl  ether 'E.tk'.     (265°  uncor.).    Oil. 

^miia0,H3S.CO.CO.NH,.  [88°].  Needles, 
almost  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Oxim      C4H3S.C(NOH).COjH.  [146°]. 

{Hantzsch,  B.  24,  48).  Slender  white  needles. 
Exhibits  Liebermann's  reaction  (Bradley,  B.  19, 
2119). — BaA'jl^aq. — AgA' :  amorphous  pp. — 
MeA'  [105°].  Converted  by  NaOMe  and  Mel 
into  Uquid  C4H3S.C(NOMe).CO,Me.  —  EtA'. 
[123°].    Needles. 

Acetyl  derivative  of  the  oxim.    [87^. 

Phenyl-hydrazide 
C,H,S.C(N.^Ph).C03H.     [165°].      Deep-yeUow 
needles  (from  ether). 

Reference. — Nitro-ihienyl-glyoxylio  acid. 

THIENYL  HEXYL  KETONE  C„H,5S0  i.e. 
C^HaS.CO.CjH,,.  (304°  cor.).  Formed  from 
•  thiophene,  heptoyl  chloride,  and  AlCl,  in  ligroin 
(Schleicher,  B.  19,  664).  YeUow  oil,  yielding 
^a)-thiophenic  acid  on  oxidation.  Cone.  H2SO4 
forms  thiophene  (a)-sulphonic  and  heptoic  acids. 

Oxim  [49°].     Crystals  (from  alcohol). 

THIENYL-INDOLE  C,jH,NS  i.e. 

C,H4<^2>C.C4H3S.  [162°].  Formed  by  heat- 
ing the  phenyl-hydrazide  of  thienyl  methyl 
ketone  with  ZnClj  (Brunok,  A.  272, 201).  Light- 
yellow  needles,  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  ether,  m.  sol. 
alcohol.  Colours  pine-wood,  moistened  with 
HCl,  bluish-violet.  Yields  C.jHjBr.NS  [278°] 
and  C.HjCH(C,jH3NS)2  [245°].  —  B'C.H,NaO,. 
£137°].  Dark  red  plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
Nitrosamine  C,2Hg(N0)NS.    [241"*]. 


DI-THIENYL  KETONE  (C4H3S),CO.  [88°]. 
(326°  uncor.).  Formed  from  thiophene,  COCl,, 
and  AICI3.  Obtained  also  by  distilling  calcium 
a-thiophenate  (Gattermann,  B.  18,  8012). 
Needles  or  plates,  sol.  alcohol. 

Phenyl-hydrazide  [137°]. 

THIENYL  MEECAPTAN  (C4H3S).SH.  (166°). 
Got  by  reducing  thiophene  (a)-sulphinic  acid 
with  zinc  and  HClAq  (Biedermann,  B.  19, 1616). 
Got  also  in  small  quantity  from  succinic  acid 
and  P^Sj  (V.  Meyer  a.  Neure,  B.  20,  1757). 
Stinking  oil,  volatile  with  steam. — AgS.OjH^iS. 

Acetyl  derivative  (04H3S).SAc.    (231°). 

Methyl  ether  {0,B.,S\SM6.    (186°). 

DI-THIENYL  METHANE  0,H,Sj  i.e. 
CB^{Oja.,S)^.  (267°).  Got  by  adding  H^SO^  to 
a  solution  of  thiophene  and  methylal  in  HOAc 
(Peter,  B.  17, 1345).  Oil,  smelling  like  oranges. 
Volatile  with  steam.  Gives  a  red  colour  with 
isatin  and  H2SO4. 

(a)-THIENYL  METHYL  KETONE  C„H„SO 
i.e.  CjHjS.CO.CHj.  Acetothienone.  (213°  cor.). 
S.G.  II  1-167.  Formed  from  thiophene,  AcCl, 
and  AICI3  (Peter,  B.  17,  2643 ;  Biedermann,  B. 
19,  636;  Bradley,  B.  19,  2115).  Formed  also 
from  04H3(HgCl)S  and  AcCl  (Volhard,  A.  267, 
178).  Liquid,  smelling  like  acetophenone.  Gives 
a  blue  colour  with  isatin  and  H2SO4.  Oxidised 
by  EMn04to  (o)-thienyl-glyoxylic  and  thiophenic 
acids.  Mercuric  chloride,  and  NaOAc  form  the 
compound  (CH3.CO.C4H3S)HgClj  crystallising 
in  white  needles.  Oxalic  ether  (1  mol.)  and 
NaOEt  give  C4H3S.C0.0H2.C0.C02Et  [42°], 
which  forms  large  yellow  crystals,  converted  by 
boiling  alcoholic  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride 

into  the  compound  C4H3S.C<^^=^-*^°»^*   or 

CO.^t.C^^^^^-'^^^"^   crystallising  in  colour- 
less needles  [48°]  (Angeli,  B.  24,  232). 

Oxim  C5H3S(N0H).    [112°]. 

Phenyl-hydrazide  C,H3S(N2HPh).  [96°]. 

Beference. — ^Bkomo-,    CHtoiio-,    loco-,    and 

NiTBO-IHrENYL  METHYL  KETONE. 

THIENYL  PHENYL  -  AMIDO  -  METHYL 
KETONE  C4H3S.C0.CH,.NHPh.  [80°].  Formed 
by  mixing  CjHjS.CO.CHjBr  with  aniline  in  al- 
cohol (Brunswig,  B.  19,  2892).  Plates.  Yields  a 
nitrosamine  C4H3S.C0.CH2.NPh(N0)  [81°],  and 
acetyl  derivative  C4H,S.CO.CH2.NPhAo  [142°]. 

THIENYL  PHENYL  KETONE 
C4H3S.CO.CeH3.  [55°].  (c.  300°).  Formed  by 
the  action  of  AICI3  on  a  mixture  of  thiophene 
and  BzCl  (Comey,  B.  17,  790).  Formed  also  by 
heating  C4H,(HgCl)S  withBzCl  at  100°  (Volhard, 
A.  267, 179).  Long  needles  (from  dilute  alcohol), 
insol.  water.  Gives  a  blue  colour  on  heating 
with  isatin  and  H2SO4.  Yields  thiophene  and 
benzoic  acid  on  heating  with  soda-lime. 

Oxims  C4H3S.CPh:N0H.  Hydroxylamine 
forms  two  stereo-isomeric  (?)  oxims  [93°]  and 
[114°]  (Hantzsch,  B.  23,  2332  ;  24,  59). 

THIENYL-PHENYL-METHANE 
CH2Ph.C4H3S.  (265°).  Formed  by  the  action 
of  H2SO4  on  a  mixture  of  thiophene  and  benzyl 
alcohol  dissolved  in  HOAc  (Peter,  B.  17, 1346). 
Liquid  with  fruity  smell,  volatile  with  steam. 
Gives  a  red  colour  with  isatiil  and  H2SO4. 

Thienyl-di-phenyl-methane  CHPh2.C4H3S. 
[63°].  (330°-340°).  Formed  from  thiophene, 
di-phenyl-carbinol,  and  PjOj  (Levi,  B.  19, 1631), 
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Plates  (from  alcohol)  or  needles  (from  ligroin), 
V.  Bol,  HOAo,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Crystallisea 
from  cold  benzene  In  needles  C„H,,SO,H«  [48°], 

THIENYL  ISOPROPYL  KETONE 
CiHjS.CO.CHMej^.  (232°  cor.).  Formed  from 
isobutyryl  chloride,  thiophene,  and  AlClj 
(Krekeler,  B.  19,  675).  Liquid.  Yields  (o). 
thiophenio  acid  on  oxidation.  Fuming  HjSOi 
reacts  with  formation  of  the  sulphonio  acid 
C,Hj(S03H)S.C0.CHMej,  which  yields  the  salts 
BaA',,  PbA'jiEaq,  and  is  con  verted  by  phenyl-hydra- 
zine into  O^Hj(S03N2H4Ph)S.C(N^HPh).OHMe2, 
crystallising  from  hot  water  in  plates*. 

Oxim  C^H3S.C(N0H).CHMe,.  [108°].  Pearly 
plates  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

THIENYL    STYRYL    KETOHE  v.  Stybyl 

THIENYL  KETONE. 

THIENYL  DISULPHIDE  (0,H3S)2Sj.  [56°]. 
Formed  by  atmospheric  oxidation  of  a  solution  of 
thienyl  meroaptan  in  alcohoUc  NH,  (Meyer  a. 
Neure,  B.  20,  1757).    Needles. 

THIENYL  SULFHOCYANO  •  METHYL 
KETONE  CH2(SCy).C0.C4H3S.  [88°].  Formed 
from  CHjBr.CO.OjHjS  and  KSCy  in  alcohol 
(Brunswig,  B.  19, 2893).  Plates  (from  ether),  si. 
sol.  water  and  ligroin,  m.  sol.  alcohol. 

DI-THIENYL-THIOPHENE  C^SH2(CjSH3)2. 
[147°].  (357°).  V.D.  8-6.  One  of  the  products 
of  the  passage  of  benzene  and  sulphur-vapour 
through  a  red-hot  tube  (Benard,  C  B.  112,  49). 
Yellowish  needles  (from  alcohol),  m.sol.  benzene. 
HjSOj  forma  a  rose-coloured  solution,  turned 
violet  and  finally  blue  on  heating.  Fuming  H^SOj 
at  120°  forms  a  trisulphonic  acid,  Which  yields 
(C,jH5Sa(S03)s)jCa3  as  an  amorphous  powder,  v. 
sol.  water.  Fuming  HNO,  at  160°  forms 
CijHjSjO,  [813°],  crystallising  in  white  plates,  v. 
b1.  sol.  benzene.  Br  forms  CuHsBraSs  [282°],  and 
amorphous  CijHjBrjSa. 

THIENYL  TOLYL  KETONE  C,jH,„SO  i.e. 
C5HjMe.CO.CiH3S.  Formed  from  o  -  toluic 
chloride,  thiophene,  and  AlCl,  (Ernst,  B.  19, 
3279).     Oil.    Yields  ^n  oily  oxim. 

THIO-.  This  prefix  is  employed  to  denote 
the  replacement  of  0  by  S.  Most  inorganic  salts 
of  thio-  acids  are  described  utider  the  heading  of 
the  oxy-  salts ;  thus  thio-carbonates  are  describei 
under  Cabbonatbs.  In  some  cases  thio-  salts  are 
described  under  the  heading  of  the  characteristic 
element  of  the  salts :  thio-ctrsenates  are  to  be  found 
under  Aesenio.  Certain  thio  -salts  are  described 
under  headings  placed  in  their  strictly  alpha- 
betical position ;  for  instance,  Thiosulphates. 
Thiocyanides  are  described  as  Sulphooyanides. 

The  following  addition  should  be  made  to  the 
sub-article  Thio-oxyobthophospsaies  (p.  147). 
By  heating  metallic  chlorides  or  sulphides  with 
excess  of  P^Ss  Glatzel  has  prepared  a  number  of 
tetrathio  -  oxyorthophosphates,  i.e.  salts  of  the 
hypothetical  aoiiB.sBai{Z6it.fUranorg.  Chemie, 
4,  186).  These  salts  are  crystalline— generally 
green  to  black  in  colour  ;  they  are  burnt  in  air, 
giving  oft  SO2 ;  some  are  decomposed  to  sulphides 
and  PjSj,  but  the  mercuric  and  arsenic  salts  dis- 
til unchanged  when  heated  out  of  contact  with  air. 
These  salts  are  insol.  in  dilute  acids ;  they  are 
decomposed  by  strong  acids.  G.  isolated  the 
thiophosphates  of  Sb,As,  Bi,  Cd,Cu(ous),Fe(ous), 
Pb,  Mn,  Hg(ic),  Ni,  Ag,  Tl,  Sn(ous),  and  Zn  ;  he 
eould  not  obtain  the  salts  of  Ca,  K,  Na,  or  Sr. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 


THIOACETAMIDE  CH3.OS.NH2.  [108°]. 
Formed  from  acetonitrile  and  H2S  (Eernthsen,  A^ 
192,  46),  and  from  acetamide  andP^S,  (Hofmann^ 
B.  11, 340).  Monoclinic  plates,  v.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol,  m.  sol.  ether.  HgO  forms  HgS.  AgNO, 
gives  AgjS.  OuSO^  and  Pb(OAo)2  give,  on  boilings 
CuS  and  PbS.  HgCl,  forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound. ei>  •  bromo  -  acetoacetic  ether  forma 
CH3.C(NH).S.CH2.C0.CHj.C0jBt  [94°],  and 
fl     1,     q/CMe:N 

nnaiiy  »<;^cH  :C.CH,.COjEt  (239°),  the  ether 
of  methyl-thiazyl-aoetic  acid  [121°]  (Steude,  A. 
261,  36).  The  ether  melting  at  94°  is  converted 
by  warming  with  water  into  the  compound 
0H3.0O.S.CHj.CO.CHj.C0jEt  (155°  at  15  mm.), 
whence  HjSOi  forms  an  acid  C^HjSO^  [168°]. 

THIO-AOETIC  ACID  C^H^SO  i.e.  CH3.CO.SH. 
M0I.W.  76.  (93°).  S.G.is  1-074.  Prepared  by 
distilling  acetic  acid  with  P^Sj  (Eekuli,  A.  90,. 
311;  XJlrich,  A.  109,  272;  Kekul6  a.  Linne- 
mann,  A.  123,  273).  Obtained  also  from  AcCl. 
and  KSH  (Jacquemin  a.  Yosselmann,  J.  1859,. 
354),  by  heating  lead  acetate  with  NajS^Oj 
(Frohde,  Z.  1866,  543),  and  by  the  action  of 
KSH  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  PhSAc  (EekuU^ 
Z.  [2]  3, 196).  Colourless  liquid,  turning  yellow 
on  keeping.  Smells  like  acetic  acid  and  H.^S. 
Not  solid  at  — 17°.  M.  sol.  warm  water,  v.  sol.  al- 
cohol and  ether.  Violently  attacked  by  fuming 
HNO,.  PCI3  yields  AcCl,  PSOI3,  and  HCl. 
Its  neutral  solutions  give  pps.  with  AgN03  andi 
HgClj,  which  quickly  turn  black.  Molten  ZnCl,. 
forms  CMeiSjiCMe  [225°],  which  may  be  crystal- 
lised from  hot  alcohol  (Bongartz,  B.  19,  2182).. 
ECl  passed  into  a  mixture  of  thio-acetic  aci^ 
and  benzoic  aldehyde  forms  (CH3.C0.S)2CHPh 
[148°],  crystallising  from  hot  ether  in  slender 
needles. 

Salts.— KA'.  Crystals,  v.  sol.  water  and: 
alcohol. — NaA'  ^aq.— BaA'j  3aq.  —  SrA'j  2aq. — 
CaA'o  2aq.— PbA'j.  Silky  needles  (from  hot. 
water  or  alcohol).  Quickly  decomposes,  with 
separation  of  PbS. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (96°).  Formed  by- 
heating  AoBr  with  Me^S  at  100°  (Cahours,  Bl.. 
25,  562;  Wallaoh  a.  Bleibtreu,  B.  12,  1062).. 
Formed  also  from  AcCl  and  Pb(SMe)j  (Ober- 
meyer,  B.  20,  2920). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (116°  i.V.).  Formei. 
from  AcOl  and  NaSEt  (Saytzeff,  Z.  [2]  4,  642 1 
Beckmann,  J.pr.  [2]  17, 461).  Formed  also  from., 
PhOAc  and  NaSEt  (Seiffert,  J.  pr.  [2]  31,  468). 
Colourless  liquid,  with  alliaceous  odour.  Oxi- 
dised by  AgMnO,  to  acetic  acid  and  ethane  sul- 
phonic  acid. 

n-Propyl  ether  Ftk'.    (136°). 

Isopropyl  ether  ?rA'.    (126°). 

Isobutyl  ether  CH^PrA'.    (149°). 

Anhydride  v.  Acetyl  sdlphidb. 

TMo-acetlc  acid  CHj.CS.OH. 

Amide  v.  Thioaobiamide. 

Anilide  CH3.OS.NHPh.  [75°].  Formed^ 
from  CH3.CCl:NPh  and  H^S  (Leo,  B.  10,  2134). 
Prepared  by  heating  acetanilide  with  P.^Sj  at 
100°  (Hofmann,  B.  11,  839  ;  Jacobsen,  B.  19, 
1071).  Yellowish  needles  (from  water).  Sol. 
NaOHAq  and  reppd.  by  acids.  On  oxidation 
with  alkaline  KjFeCyj  it  yields  ethenyl-amido- 
phenyl  meroaptan.  Mel  forms  C^H^NSMel  or 
(CH3.CS.NPhMe)HI  [139°],  which  yields  an 
aqueous  solution   from  which  AgNO,  at  once 
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•ppts.  Agl,  and  which  is  converted  by  AgCl  into 
tSaH^NSMeCl,  whence  (C,HjNSMeCI)jPtCl4  may 
be  got  (Bemthsen,  A.  192,  66).  NaOEt  forms 
CH3.C(SNa):NPh,  whence  Mel  yields  the  ether 
CH,.C(SMe):NPh  (245°)  (Wallach  a.  Bleibtreu, 
JS.  12,  1061 ;  13,  529),  which  is  decoinposed  by 
M.el  at  100°  into  methyl  thioacetate  and  methyl- 
aniline.  NaOEt  and  EtBr  yield  the  correspond- 
ing CH3.C(SEt):NPh,  a  heavy  oil,  insol.  alkalis, 
=split  up  by  warm  HClAq  intb  thioacetio  ether 
jind  aniline.  '  Ethyl-iso-thioaCetanilide '  yields 
<0,„H,3NS),H,PtCla. 

Methyl  anilide  CHj.CS.NMePh.  [59°]. 
^290°).  Formed  from  AoNMfePh  and  P^S^  (Wal- 
■iach,  B.  13,  528).  Monoclinic  tables,  v.  sol. 
.alcohol. 

o-Toluide  CHa.CS.NHO,H,.  [68°].  Xields 
OH3.C(SEt):NCeH,Me  (262°),  an  oil  which  reacts 
with  bases  forming  amidines  and  EtSH. 

p-Toluide  [lB2°].    Yields  oily 
CHs.C(SEt):NC,H,.    (273°)  (Wallach  a.  Wusten, 
B.  16, 147). 

Xylidide  CH3.CS.NH0,H,Me2.  [80°]  (G.); 
{95°]  (Jacobsen).  Formed  by  heating  acetyl- 
zylidine  with  PjSj  on  the  water-bath  (Gudeman, 
JB.  21,  2551). 

^-Cumidide  CH3.CS.NHC,HjMe3.  [114°]. 
Prisms  (Jacobsen  a.  EUey,  B.  22,  907). 

(a).Naphthalide  CHj.CS.NHO.oH,.  [96°]. 
"Tables.  Formed  from  naphthyl-acetamidine 
and  CSa  (Bemthsen  S,.  Trompetter,  B.  11, 1760). 

{P)-Najphthalide.  [146°].  Needles  or  plates 
(Jacobsen,  B.  21,  26g7).    Oxidised  by  KjFeCy, 

«to  C,„H.<|^CMe  [81°]. 

Iri-tMo-ortho-acetic  acid  CH3.0(SH)3. 
Ethyl  ether  CH3.C(SEt)s.    Formed  from 
raneroaptan,  CHCI3,  and  NaOH  at  100°  (Laves, 

B.  25,  354).  Brownish  liquid.  Oxidised  by 
EMn04  and  H2SO4  to  the  trisulphoue. 

Benzyl  ethei  0H3.G(SC,H,)3.  [46°]. 
Formed  from  henzyl  mercaptan,  CHOI,,  and 
(2  p.c.)  NaOHAq  (Laves).  Crystals,  v.  sol. 
CHGI3,  m.  sol.  alcohol. 

THIO-ACETIC  ALDEHYDE.  On  passing 
HjS  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  aldehyde,  crude 
thioacetio  aldehyde  separates  as  an  oil,  which 
solidifies  at  -8°,  and  then  melts  at  -2°.  This 
oil  [V.D.  60  (H  =  1)]  is  a  mixture  of  thioacetio 
aldehyde  and  its  polymerides,  and  may  be  repre- 
sented, in  a  state  of  vapour,  as  C^H^S  +  CsH,2S3 
(Pinner,  B.  4,  258;  Klinger,  B.  9,  1893;  10, 
1877;  11,  1023).  On  distillation,  or  on  passing 
HCl  through  the  liquid,  it  is  converted  into  the 
polymeric  tri-thio-tri-acetic  aldehyde. 

Iri-thio-tri-acetic  aldehyde  OsHj-^Ss.  Mol. 
w.  180.  [46°].  V.D.  89-7  (calo.  90)  (Hof- 
mann,  B.  3,  589 ;  Z.  [2]  6,  699).  Formed  by 
passing  H^S  into  an  acid  solution  of  aldehyde 
(Klinger;  c/.  Weidenbusoh,  A.  66,  152;  Crafts, 

C.  B.  54,  1279).  Formed  also  from  paraldehyde 
and  H^S.  White  needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Smells  like  garlic.  AgNOj  added  to  its  alco- 
holic solution  forms  crystalline  CjH,jS32AgN0a. 
Chlorine  forms  ethylidene  chloride  (Pinner,  A. 
179,21).  KMnO,  oxidises  it  to  CH3.CH(S03H)j 
and  oxysulphides,  including  C^S^^Sfii  [217°], 
which  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  needles 
(Guareschi,  A.  222,  301),  Zinc  permanganate 
Ijroduces  CjHjjSjOj;  which  does  not  melt  below 


245°,  0,n,^Bfi^  [112°-116°\  and  C.H^SjO, 
[228°-231°]  (c/.  Baumann,  B.  26,  2074). 

(a)-Iri-tMo-trl-acetic  aldehyde  C^,,^,  i^e. 

CHMe<|^g^«>S.    [102°].    (247°).    V.D.  6 

(air=l).  Formed  by  the  long-continued  action 
of  HjS  on  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water,  cone. 
HCLAq'andaldehyde.  Long  prisms  (from  acetone). 
Reduced  by  HI  to  Et^Sj.  Oxidised  by  KMnO^ 
to  O^H.^SjO,   [284°]    (S.   1  at  100°;    -116  at 

20°),  and  C,H,,S30.  or  C;a,<^^^-°^^N,go^, 

which  softens  at  840°  and  is  converted  by 
Mel  into  CaHisSjOa  [302°].  Yields  crystalline 
C^H.^SjAgNOa  and  C,H,jS33AgN03. 

(i8)-Tri-thio-tri-acetic  aldehyde  C„H,.S3. 
[126°].  (247°).  V.D.  6-0.  Formed  by  the  ac- 
tiori  of  AcCl  or  HjSO^  on  its  (o)-  isomeride..  Pre- 
pared by  passing  H^S  into  a  mixture  of  aldehyde 
(1  pt.)  and  alcohol  previously  saturated  with 
HCl  (3  pts.)  (Baumann  a.  Fromm,  B.  22,  2600  ; 
26,2074).  Long  needles  (from  alcohol).  Oxidised 
by  EMnO,  to  the  same  sulphones  as  the  (o)- 
isomeride.  Eeacts  with  Mel,  yielding  SMejI. 
Distillation  with  Cu  forms  i//-butylene.  Forms 
crystalline  C.H,3S3AgN03  and  C„H,,S33AgNO,. 

(7)-Tri-thio-aoetic  aldehyde  C^H.^Sj.  [76°]. 
(242°).  Formed,  together  with  C3H3NS3,  by 
boiling  thialdine  sulphooyanide  with  water 
(Marokwald,  B.  19,  1827;  20,  2817).  Needles 
(from  alcohol),  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  ether  and 
CSj.  Volatile  with  steam.  Sol.  cone.  H^SQ, 
and  reppd.  by  water.  When  mixed  with  EtI 
(4  pts.)  and  left  for  some  weeks  it  suddenly 
changes  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  the  (i8)-iso- 
raeride.  OjHuSsSAgNOa. :  Plates,  v.  sol.  water. 
Yields  Ag^S  on  boiling  with  alcohol. 

'  Di  -  thialdehyde  thiocarbimide  ' 
CsHsNS3.  [138°].  Formed  as  above.  Needles, 
m.  sol.  ether.  Yields  OsHeNSaAgNO,  v.  sol. 
water,  and  (CjI^NS3)2PtCl4.     . 

Di-thio-acetic '  orthoaldehyde.  Ethyl 
ether  GU3.CS{SM)2.  Formed  by  passing  HOI 
into  a  mixture  of  acetic  aldehyde  and  EtSH 
(Baumann,  B.  18, 884).    Mobile  oil. 

XHIOACETIC  ANHTDBIDE  v.  Aceitl  sul- 
phide. 

THIO-ACETONE  '•CH3.CS.CH3.  A  product 
of  the  action  of  H^S  on  acetone,  and  formed  also 
when  CMe2(SEt)2  is  heated  above  160''  (Bau- 
mann a.  Fromm,  B.  22,  2592).  Volatile  oil, 
with  very  persistent  and  disagreeable  smell. 
Unstable. 

Duplo-thioacetone  C^H.^Sj  i.e.  S<™g^S. 

V.D.  5-08  (calc.  5-11).  (184°  cor.).  Formed  by 
heating  acetone  with  P^S,  at  125°  ( Wislicenus,  Z. 
[2]  5,  324;  Autenrieth,  B.  20,  375).  Formed 
also  by  heating  tri-thio-tri-acetone  at  200°  for 
some  time  (Fromm  a.  Baumann,  B.  22,  1043). 
Oil.  Its  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  white  pp. 
with  HgClj.  Eeduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to 
isopropyl  mercaptan  (Spring,  Bl.  [2]  40,  69). 
Oxidised  by  a  5  p.c.  solution  of  KMnO^  to  the 

disulphone  S02<^^J^g^>S02  [220°-225°]. 

Tri-thio-tri-acetone  CbHuSj  i.e. 

S<cMg^;g>CMe3.    [24°].     (130°  at  15  mm.). 

Formed,  together  with  0,5H2jS4  [171°],  by  pass- 
ing H^S  into  a  cooled  mixture  of  acetone  and 
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cone.  HClAq  fPromm  a.  Baumann,  B.  22,  1037, 
2597).  Needles  (from  alcohol) ;  insol.  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Boils,  'with  much  de- 
composition, at  225°-230°.  Gives  a  white  pp. 
with  HgClj  and  a  yellow  pp.  with  lead  acetate. 
Potassium  permanganate  and  HjSO,  yield  the 

trisulphone  S02<^^^^|°p>0Mej    [302°]  and 

«<oM::.lo:>cMe..  [208O]. 

Snplo-di-thio-acetone  (Me^CSj)^.  1^8°]. 
io.  243°).  Formed  from  acetone  and  yellow 
ammonium  sulphide  in  the  cold  (Willgerodt,  B. 
MQ,  2i67).  Dimetrio crystals,  a:c=l:  -868, insol. 
water.    Partially  decomposed  on  distillation. 

Si-thio-ortliacetone.  Di-ethyl  ether 
CMe/SEt)^.  Acetone-ethyl-mercaptol.  (191°). 
Formed  by  passing  dry  HCl  into  a  mixture  of 
acetone  (1  pt.)  and  mercaptan  (2  pts.)  (Baumann, 
JJ.  18,  887).    Liquid. 

Di-phenyl    ether    CMe2(SPh)j;    v,    Di- 

PHENTL-PROPTLIDENE    MSULPHIDE. 

THIOACETONUKAMIC  ACID  v.    Acetontl 

THIOOAKEAMATE. 

THIO  -  ACETOPHENONE  CA.CS.CHj. 
[119-5°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
ammonium  sulphide  on  acetophenone  (Engler, 
B.  11,  930).  Colourless  leaflets  or  needles, 
insol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol.  ether.  May 
be  sublimed. 

THIO-ACETYI-TOLTIIDINE  ■».  Tolidde  of 
Thio-acetio  acid. 

THIO-ALIOPHANIC  ACID.  Ethyl  ether 
C^HgNjSOj  i.e.  NHj.CO.NH.CO.SEt.  [180°]. 
Formed  by  heating  urea  with  Cl.CO.SEt  at 
80°-90°  (Peitzsch  a.  Salomon,  J.pr.  [2]  7,477). 
Pearly  needles  (from  water),  v.  si.  sol. ,  cold 
water  and  alcohol.  Aqueous  NH^  at  100°  forms 
biuret  and  mercaptan.  Boiling  baryta-water 
gives  allophanio  acid  and  mercaptan.  Aniline 
yields  di-phenyl-biuret  and  mercaptan. 

Isoamyl  ether  NH2.CO.NH.C0.S05H„. 
£176°].  Needles  (Sohone,  J.  pr.  [2]  32,  251). 
AoCl  yields  an  acetyl  derivative  [85°]. 

Phenyl  ether  [218°]  (G-attermann,  A. 
244,  43). 

Isothio-allophanic  ether  NH2.CS.NH.C02Et. 
[170°-175°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  thio-urea  on 
COCLCOjEt  (PeitzBoh,  B.  7, 896).  Prisma  (from 
alcohol). 

Pi-thio-allophanic  ether  NH^.CS.NH.CO.SEt. 
Formed  from  KSOy,  alcohol,  and  HOI  (Blan- 
kenhom,  J.  pr.  [2]  16,  358).  Pearly  prisms, 
tnsol.  cold  water,  sol.  hot  ether.  Alcoholic  NHj 
at  150°  forms  thio-urea.  Baryta-water  yields 
mercaptan,  00.^,  and  thio-urea. 

DI-THIO-AUMELIDE  C3H4N4S,  i.e. 
C,N3(NH2)(SH),.  S.  -3  at  100°.  Formed  by  boil- 
ihg  pseudosulphocyanogen  OjHNjSjwith  KSH  or 
ammonium  sulphide  solution  (Jamieson,  A.  59, 
339  ;  Ponomareff,  J.  B.  8, 222).  Small  needles, 
nearly  insol.  cold  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  v.  sol. 
aqueous  ammonium  sulphocyanide.  Acid  in  re- 
action, decomposing  carbonates. 

BeacUons. — 1.  ^Yields  cyanurio  acid  when 
heated  with  HOlAq. — 2.  NH^Aq  forms  melamine 
CiaHgNj  by  heating  in  a  sealed  tube. 

SaZis.— NaHA"l|aq.  Tables.— KHA"2aq. 
'White  prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — 
MgH2A"j6aq.  — CaHjA"j2aq.— BaHjA"j5aq.— 
BaH^"26aq,    Monocliuic  crystals,  si.  BoL  cold 


water. — SrH^"j4aq. — AgHA".  Floccnlent  pp., 
insol.  water. 

Methyl  ether  C,N3(NHj)(SMe)2.  [200'^. 
Formed  by  heating  CjNjfSMeJj  with  alcoholic 
NHj  for  five  hours  at  100°  (Hofmann,  B. 
18,  2756).  Trimetric  tables,  v.  si.  sol.  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol.  Boiling  cone.  HOlAq  forms  MeSH, 
cyanurio  acid,  and  NH3. — B'HAuCl^.    Needles. 

Ethyl  ether  Et^A".  [112°].  Formed  by 
heating  tri-thio-cyanuric  ether  with  alcohol  NH, 
at  180°  (Klason,  J.  pr.  [2]  33,  298).  Trimetrio 
prisms.    Converted  -by  adids  into  ammelide. 

Isoamyl  ether  (CsH„)jA".     [82°]. 

Di .  thio  -  methyl  ammelide  di  -  methyl 
ether  Cy3(NHMe)(SMe)2.  [175°].  Formed  by 
heating  Cys(SMe)3  with  aqueous  NMeH^  (Hof- 
mann, B.  18,  2761).  Needles  or  prisms  (from 
dilute  alcohol). 

THIO-AMMELINE  OsH^NsS  i.e. 

C(SH)<^.C(N^)^j^;    g_  „j^  ^^   joQo  ^^  j. 

Formed  by  adding  HCl  to  an  aqueous  solution 
of  dicyan-diamide  and  ammonium  sulphocyanide 
at  100°  (Eathke,  B.  18,  3106;  20,  1059;  23, 
1675).  Formed  also  from  OaNs(NH2)2Cl  and  KSH 
(Klason,  J.  pr.  [2]  83,  296)  and  by  heating 
i('-sulphocyanogen  with  cone  NHjAq  at  100° 
(Ponomareff,  C.  B.  80,1384;.  Jfeedles,  si.  sol. 
hot  water,  v.  sol.  acids  and  alkalis.  Yields  a 
canary-yellow  pp.  on  boiling  with  ammoniacal 
CuSO,.  Cone.  HCIAq  at  130°  yields  cyanurio  acid, 
H2S,  andNHj.  Ethylene bromideforms crystalline 
CjHjNsSHBr.  Cone.  NHjAq  at  200°  forms 
melamine.  Boiling  NaOHAq  yields  ammeline. 
Ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  ppts.  CjH^NsSAg  and 
CjHjNgSAgj.  Bromine  added  to  a  solution  of 
thio-ammeline  in  HBrAq  forms  S2(03N3(NHj)j)j, 
which  dissolves  in  alkalis,  and  is  split  up  by 
boiling  with  acids  into  ammeline,  thio-ammeline, 
and  S. 

Salts.— B'BNOy  Needles.— B'jHjSO^Saq. 
— B'jHjCjOjaq.    Needles,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  [268°].  Formed  by 
heating  tri-methyl  tri-thiooyanurate  for  five 
hours  with  cone,  alcoholic  NH3  at  160°  (Hofmann, 
B.  18,  2757).    Tables  (from  water) .—B'^H^tCl,. 

Ethyl  ether 'Kik'.    [165°]. 

Isoamyl  ether  OjHuA'.    [178°]. 

Beference.  — Tri-phentl-thio-ammelinb. 

THIO-ANIIINE  V.  Dl-AMIDO-DI-PHENYI,  SUL- 
PHIDE. 

THIOANISOIC  ACID  (so  caUed)  0,„H,^SO,. 
Got  by  boiling  anethol  with  HNO3  (S.G.  1-1),  dis- 
tilling the  product  and  shaking  the  fraction  215°- 
245°  with  cone.  NaHSOjAq  and  some  alcohol 
(Stadeler  a.  Wachter,  A.  116,  163).  Crystalline 
(containing  2aq),  v.  e.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. — NH^A'aq. — NaA'  aq.  S.  15  in  the  cold. — 
BaA'2  3aq.  S.  8-5  in  the  cold.— CaA'j2aq.— 
MgA'2  5aq. — AgA'.    Plates,  m.  sol.  water. 

THIOBEKZAUIDE  v.  Amide  of  Tuiobenzoio 

ACID. 

(o)-THIO-BENZOIC  ACID  CHj.CO.SH.  MoL 
w.  138.    [0.  24°]. 

Formation. — 1.  From  BzOl  and  alcoholic 
K,S  (Engelhardt  a.  Latsohinofi,  Z.  [2]  4,  353).— 
2.' By  boiling  EtOBz,  PhOBz,  and  BzjO  with 
alcoholic  KSH. 

Properties. — Yellow  oil  or  white  crystalline 
mass  with  unpleasant  smell,  volatile  with  steam. 
Decomposed  by  distillation.    Y.  sol.  alcohol  and 
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ether.  Its  solutions,  when  exposed  to  air,  de- 
posit crystals  of  BZ2S2.  Nitric  acid  also  oxidises 
it  to  benzoyl  disulphide.  A  neutral  solution 
gives  with  CuSO,  a  greenish-yellow  pp.,  turning 
bright  red ;  the  pp.  then  containing  Bz^Sj. 

Salts. — KA'.  Large  prisms  (from  alcohol), 
V.  sol.  water. — XaA'. — ^BaA'jicaq.  Laminae  (from 
alcohol). — PbA'j. — AgA'.    YeUowish-white  pp. 

Methyl  ether  CeH^.COSMe.  (232°). 
Formed  from  Pb(SMe)jand  BzCI  (Obrrmeyer,  B. 
20,  2922). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (243°).  Formed  by  the 
action  of  BzOl  on  Pb(SEt)2  in  presence  of  ether 
(Tiitscheff,  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  5, 295),  and  got 
also  by  boiling  AgA'  and  EtI,  and  from  PhOBz 
and  NaSEt  (Seiffert,  /.  pr.  [2]  31,  471).  Oil, 
with  unpleasant  smell,  sol.  alcohol  and.  ether. 
Boiling  alcoholic  KOH  forms  KOBz  and  KSEt. 
Alcoholic  KSH  yields  KSBz  and  KSEt.  Oxidised 
by  AgMn04  ^°  benzoic  a-nd  ethane  sulphonic  acids 
(Beokmann,  J.pr.  [2]  17,  464). 

Isoamyl   ether  CsHuA'.    (271°). 

Phenyl  ether  PhS.Bz.  [56°].  Formed 
from  phenyl  mercaptan  and  BzCl  (Schiller  a. 
Otto,  B.  9, 1635).    Needles  (from  benzene). 

Di-nitro-phenyl  ether  C„TS.g(TSO,),iX'. 
[113°].  Formed  from  (o)-ohloro-m-di-nitro- 
benzene,  alcoholic  KSH,  and  BzCl  (Willge- 
rodt,  B.  18,  328).    Needles  (from  alcohol). 

Benzyl  ether  0,H,A'.  [39-5^.  Formed 
from  benzyl  mercaptan  and  BzCl  (Otto  a.  Luders, 
B.  13,  1285).  Triclinio  crystals,  yielding 
PhCH2.S03H  on  oxidation. 

p-Tolyl  ether  C,H,A'.    [75°]  (S.  a.  O.). 

Anhydride  v.  BenzoyXi  sulphide. 

(j8)-Thio-benzoie  acid  CbHs.CS.OH.  Formed 
by  boiling  thiobenzoic  aldehyde  with  nitric  acid 
(S.G.  1-3)  (Fleischer,  A.  140,  234).  Needles 
(containing  ^aq),  sol.  alcohol  and  benzene.  More 
Eol.  hot  water  than  benzoic  acid.  When  heated 
strongly  it  blackens  without  melting. — BaA'2  4aq. 
Small  nodules,  v.  sol.  water  and  ppd.  by  alcohol. 

.iwide  CjHj.OS.NHj.  TUobeneamide.  [116°]. 
Formed  by  passing  H^S  into  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  benzonitrile  containing  a  little  NH3,  and 
heating  on  a  water-bath  (Oahours,  C.  B.  27, 329  ; 
Bernthsen,  B.  10,  1241 ;  A.  192,  49  ;  Gabriel  a. 
Heymann,  B.  23, 157).  Formed  also  by  heating 
benzylamine  (2  mols.)  with  S  (1  mol.)  at  180^ 
(Wallach,  A.  259,  304).  Long  needles  (from  hot 
water).  Decomposed  by  HgO,  yielding  HgS  and 
benzonitrile.  Sodium-amalgam  acting  on  its 
alcoholic  solution  forms  amorphous  thiobenzoic 
aldehyde,  benzonitrile,  benzylamine,  and  benzoic 
aldehyde.  Iodine  added  to  its  alcoholic  solution 
reacts  with  formation  of  di-benzenyl-azo-sulphim 

C.H^.C.^-'^^^C.CeHs,    crystalUsing     in    long 

colourless  needles  [90°]  converted  by  boiling 
HjSOj  into  a  base  Ci^HhNj  [71°],  which  yields 
B'jH,PtClj  (Hofmann,  B.  2,  645  ;  B.  25,  1587  ; 
,  Wanstrat,  B.  6,  335).  Zinc  and  HCl  reduce  thio- 
benzamide  in  alcoholic  solution  to  benzylamine. 
Hydroxylamine  forms  CjHs.C(N0H).NHj. 
Ethylene  bromide  at  100°  forms  the  compound 
CjHj(S.C(NH)C,H5)j,2HBr  [233°]  decomposed  by 
boiling  water  into  C2Hi(SBz)2  (Gabriel  a.  Hey- 
mann, B.  24,  783).  Chloral  (1  mol.)  forms,  on 
warming,  a  compound  CjHjCljNSO  or 
r„Hj.CS.NH.CH(0H).CCl3  (?)    crystallising     in 


silky  plates  [104°],  si.  sol.  water,  y,  sol.  alcohol 
(Spica,  a.  16,  182). 

Anilide  CsH,.CS.NHPh  or  0„Hj.C(SH):NPh.. 
ThAohenzamlide.  [102°].  Formed  by  the  actioa 
of  FgSj  (Ipt.)  on  benzanilide  (2pts.),  and  by 
heating  phenyl-benzamidine  or  s-di-phenyl- 
benzamidine  0Ph(NPh)(NPhH)  with  H^S  or  with 
CSj  (Bernthsen,  B.  11, 503 ;  .4.192,31).  Formed 
also  by  passing  H^S  into  a  solution  of 
CsHj.CCl:NPh  in  benzene  (Leo.B.  10,  2133),  and 
from  benzophenone  oxim  and  PjSj  (Dodge,  A. 
264,  184).  Obtained  by  heating  benzyl-aniline 
(1  mol.)  with  S  (2  at.)  at  220°  as  long  as  K^S 
escapes  (Wallach,  A.  259,  301).  Thin  prisms 
(from  EtOAo),  nearly  insol.  boiling  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  V.  sol.  KOHAq.  Converted 
into  benzanilide  by  heating  with  dry  PbO  or 
with  alcoholic  potash  at  150°.  Yields  benzenyl- 
o-amido-phenyl-mercaptan  on  dry  distillation,  OD 
heating  with  S,  and  also  on  treatment  in  alkaline 
solution  with  KaFeCyj  (Jacobsen,  B.  19,  1068). 
Hydroxylamine  yields  C8H5.C(NOH).NHPh. 

o-Toluide  CeHj.CS.NHC^H^Me [1:S].  [86°]. 
Formed  by  melting  BzNHCjHjMe  with  P^S^ 
(Stieglitz,  B.  22,  3160).  Yellow,  six-sided  prisms 
(from  benzene).  Hydroxylamine  in  alcohol  forms,, 
on  heating,  C^H5.C(N0H).NHC,H,  [147°],  crys- 
tallising in  needles. 

p-Toluide.  [129°].  Formed  in  like  manner 
(Miiller,  B.  22,  2405),  and  also  by  the  action  of 
HjS  on  CsHj.CChNCjH,  (Leo,  B.  10,  2134; 
Pfitzinger  a.  Gattermann,  B.  22,  1065),  and  by 
heating  p-tolyl-benzamidine  with  OSj  (Bernth- 
sen a.  Trompetter,  B.  11,  1759).  Long  yellow 
needles,  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
NaOHAq. 

Xylide  C„Hj.CS.NHC,H5Me2.  [90°].' Formed 
by  heating  the  benzoyl  derivative  of  (4,2,1)- 
xyUdine  with  P^Sj  (Gudeman,  B.  21,  2552). 
Small    needles    (from  alcohol).     Oxidised    by 

KjFeOy.  to  oily  CH^Mej^^^CPh. 

Di-phenyl-amide  OsHj.CS.NPh^.  [151°]. 
Triolinic  crystals  (Bernthsen,  A.  192,  37). 

(a)  Naphthalide  v.  vol. iii.  p.  474. 

Di-thio-benzoic  Acid  OaH5.CS.SH.  FormeS 
by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  KjS  ta 
CeHs.CCls  (Engelhardt  a.  LatschinofE,  Z.  [21 
4,  455  ;  Klinger,  B.  15,  862).  Heavy,  red  oil,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  dilute  ethereal  solu- 
tion is  crimson.  Eesinifles  when  exposed  to  "air. 
— PbA'j.  Thin  orange-red  needles  (from  alcohol 
or  xylene). — HgA'^.  Golden  plates  (from  alcohol). 
— AgA'.    Brown  pp^,  insol.  water  and  benzene. 

References.  ■ —  Oxy-thio-eenzoic  acid  and 
Amido-thio-benzamide. 

(a) -THIO-BENZOIC  ALDEHYDE  CsHyOHS- 
Benzylidene  sulphide.  Formed  by  passing 
HjS  into  an  alcohoUc  solution  of  benzoic 
aldehyde  (Laurent,  A.  Ch.  [3]  1,  292  ;  Klinger, 
B.  9,  1895 ;  15,  863 ;  Bottinger,  B.  12,  1056), 
or  of  hydrobenzamide  (Cahours,  G.  B.  25,  457).. 
White  amorphous  powder,  softening  at  85°,  de- 
composed at  a  higher  temperature.  Insol.  water 
and  cold  alcohol,  v.  e.  sol.  benzene  and  chloro- 
form. Does  not  combine  with  KHSO3  or  HCy. 
Potash-fusion  yields  benzyl  mercaptan.  On 
heating  with  copper  it  forms  CuS  and  s-di-phenyl- 
ethylene.  Alcoholic  KSH  on  heating  forma 
Ph.CS.SK  and  dibenzyl  disulphide.    Thiogly- 
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eoUio  aoid  forma  OsH5.CH(S.CH,.00,H),  [124=] 
(Bongartz,  B.  21,  479). 

(^)-Tliio-beiizoio  aldehyde  (0,H5.0HS)a;. 
[225°].  Formed  from  the  (a)-  isomeride  by 
treatment  with  AoCl,  EtI,  or  a  little  iodine  in 
benzene  (KHnger,  B.  10,  1877).  Prepared  by 
passing  H^S  into  a  mixture  of  benzoic  aldehyde 
and  alcoholic  HCl  (Baumann  a.  Fromm,  B.  22, 
2604).  Needles.  Crystallises  from  benzene  as 
(0,H5S)aCjH5,  and  gives  off  its  benzene  at  130°- 
140°.  V.  sol.  hot  HOAc,  m.  sol.  alcohol.  On 
heating  with  copper-powder  it  yields  CuS  and 
di-phenyl-ethylene.  An  oily  compound 
{0,HjS)jH2S  is  formed,  together  with  benzyl  di- 
Bulphide  and  di-thio-benzoio  aoid,  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  KSH  on  benzylidene  chloride 
(Klinger,  B.  15,  864).  This  compound  yields 
benzoic  aoid  on  treatment  with  dilute  HNO,. 

{7)-Thio-benzoic  aldehyde  CeHjCHS.  [167°]. 
Occurs  in  the  benzene  mother-liquor  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  (P)-  isomeride  (B.  a.  F.).  Small 
pointed  needles,  nluoh  more  sol.  benzene  and 
ohlorofprm  than  the  (0)-modification,  si.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Its  crystals  do  not  contain 
benzene  of  crystallisation.  By  adding  iodine  to 
its  solution  in  benzene  it  is  changed  to  the 
(;8)-  isomeride. 

Thio-benzolc  orthaldehyde  CoH5.CH(SH)2. 

Methyl  ether  0,B.yCH{SMe)^.  Formed  by 
passing  HCl  into  a  mixture  of  benzoic  aldehyde 
and  MeSH  (Bongartz,  B.  21,  487).  Oil.  Oxi- 
dised by  KUnOt  to  C,H,.CH(S0,CH8)^  [163°]. 

Ethyl  ether  CX-OH(SEt)j.  Oil  (Bau- 
mann, B.  18,  885). 

p-Bromophenyl  ether 
C.Hs.CH(SC„H^Br)j.    [80°].  Silky  needles  (Bau- 
mann, B.  18,  885). 

Reference. — Nitbo-thio-benzok)  aldehyde. 

THIO-BENZOPHEKONE  C^Hs.CS.ObHs. 
Formed  by  heating  CSClj  (5g.)  with  benzene 
(25  g.)  and  AICI3  (9  g.)  (Bergreen,  B.  21,  337). 
Eeddish-brown  oil,  v.  sol.  ether,  benzene,  and 
hot  alcohol.  Decomposed  by  distillation.  Be- 
aots  with  hydroxylamine,  forming  Ph^CiNOH 
and  with  phenyl-hydrazine,  with  production  of 
CPh^tN^HPh. 

Thio  -  benzophenone  (CSPh^)!.  [146-5°]. 
Formed  from  CCl^Phj  a,nd  KjS  (Engler,  B.  11, 
922).  Small  white  needles.  Converted  by  CrO, 
and  HOAc  into  benzophenone.  Does  not  react 
with  hydroxylamine  or  phenyl-hydrazine. 

THIO-BENZOYI.-(a)-lIAPHTHYIAMINE  v. 
vol.  iii.  p.  474. 

THIOBENZPINACONE  Gt^B^^^  i.e. 
CPh2(SH).CPh2(SH)  or  CPh^.S.S.CPh^H. 
[151°].  Formed  from  benzophenone  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide  (Engler, 
B.  11,  922)  or  PjSs  (Japp  a.  Boschen,  0.  J.  49, 
479),  and;  together  with  thiobenzophenone,  by 
the  action  of  KSH  on  C8H5.CC1,.0,H5  (Behr,  B. 
5,  970).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
KSH  on  (CsHJ^OHCl,  and  of  P^S,  on  di-phenyl- 
carbinol.  Slender  needles  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol. 
CS2.  In  alcoholic  solution  it  is  converted  by 
finely-divided  copper  into  tetra-phenyl  -  ethane 
CHPhj-CHPh,. 

THIO-BIITRET  C5JH5N3OS.  Formed  by  boil- 
ing carbimido-urea  ('  amidodicyanio  aoid ') 
with  ammonium  sulphide  (Wunderlieh,  B.  19, 
452).  Needles  (containing  aq).  Sol.  hot  water 
and  alkalis,  t.  si.  sol.  ether.    Gives  a  white  pp 
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with  copper  salts.    By  ammoniacal  AgNO,  it  is 
converted  back  into  carbimido-urea. 

THIO-BTJTYEIC  ACID  CjHjSO  i.e. 
CHs.CH2.CHj.OO.SH.  (130°).  Formed  by  dis- 
tilling butyric  acid  with  P2S5  (Ulrich,  A.  109, 
280).  Liquid  with  disgusting  smell,  v.  si.  sol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol. — PbA'j.  Small  crystals 
(from  hot  water). 

Ihio-isobatyric  acid.    Methyl  ether 
CsH.jSO  i.e.  Pr.CO.SMe.  (0.  142°).    V.D.  57-5. 
Formed  from  Pb(SMe)j  and  isobutyryl  chloride 
(Obermeyer,  B.  20,  2922).    Oil. 

THIO-ISOBTJTYRIC  ALDEHYDE  PrCHS. 
(70°-90°).  A  product  of  the  action  of  S  on 
isobutyric  aldehyde  at  180°  (Barbaglia,  <?.  18, 
85).    Oil. 

(a).THIO-CAEBAMIC  ACID  NHj.CO.SH. 
This  acid,  set  free  by  adding  acids  to  a  solu- 
tion of  its  ammonium  salt,  spUts  up  at  once  into 
COS  and  ammonia.  The  ammonium  salt 
NH^.CO.SNH,  is  prepared  by  passing  gaseous 
COS  into  alcoholic  NHj  (Berthelot,  J.  1868, 160) 
or  into  NHjAq  at  0°  (Schmidt,  B.  10,  191; 
Kretzsohmar,  J.pr.  [2]  7,  474).  It  forms  colour- 
less crystals,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol, 
insol.  ether.  The  dry  salt  becomes  yellow  in  air, 
forming  ammonium  sulphocyanide.  The  dry 
salt  forms  thio-urea  when  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  at  135°.  Thio-urea  is  also  formed  when 
Pb(0H)2  is  added  to  its  cold  aqueous  solution. 
HgO  forms,  in  the  cold,  ammonium  cyanate 
(Fleischer,  B.  9,  438).  Water  at  100°  forms 
NH^SH  and  (NH,)HCO,.  FeCl,  gives  a  red 
liquid,  and  finally  a  red  pp.  (Mulder,  A.  168, 
228). 

Methyl  ether  NH,.CO.SMe.  [c.98°]. 
Formed,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  (j8)- 
isomeride,  by  adding  HCl  to  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium sulphocyanide  in  boiling  MeOH  (Blanken- 
horn,  /.  pr.  [2]  16,  375).  Monoolinio  prisms 
(from  ether).  Decomposed  by  alcoholic  NH, 
into  MeSH  and  urea.  Aniline  at  100°  forms 
MeSH,  s-di-phenyl-urea  and  NH3. 

E  thyl  ether  NH^.CO.SEt.  [102°]  (Pinner, 
B.  14,  1083);  [108°]  (F.).  Formed  in  Uka 
manner  (B.)  and  also  by  passing  NHj  into 
Cl.CO.SEt  (Salomon,  /.  pr.  [2]  7,  256)  and  by 
the  action  of  EtBr  on  NH^-CCSNE,  (Fleischer, 
B.  9,  991).  Plates,  v.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Decomposed  at  150°  into  mercaptan 
and  cyanurio  acid.  PjOj  converts  it  into  ethyl 
sulphocyanide. 

Isoamyl  ether  CO(NH2).SC5H,i.  [107°]. 
From  C0(SC5H„)C1  and  NH,  (Schone,  J.  pr.  [2] 
32, 247).  Glittering  plates  (from  ether).  Sol. 
hot  water,  but  decomposed  by  boiling  water. 
Gives  amorphous  pps.,  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether  with  AgNOj,  HgClj  and  PtClj. 

Beactions. — Alcoholic  NH3  forms  urea  and 
amyl  mercaptan.  —  2.  Alcoholic  KOH  forms 
K2CO3,  NHj  and  amyl  mercaptan. — 3.  Heated 
with  aniline  it  forms  NH3,  HSfisH,,,  and  di- 
phenyl-urea. 

(;8)-Thio-carbamic  acid  NHj.CS.OH. 

Methyl  ei/ier  NHj.CS.OMe.  [43°].  Formed 
by  Ihe  action  of  alcoholic  NHj  on  MeO.CS.SMe 
or  on  MeO.CS.SEt  (Salomon,  J.  pr.  [2]  8, 115). 

Ethyl  ether'SU^.GB.O'Eit.  Xcmthogenwrnide. 
[38°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  NHj  on  xantho- 
genic  ether  EtS.CS.OEt,  on  MeS.CS.OEt,  and  on 
{EtO.CS)jSj  (Debus,  A.  72,  1 ;  75, 121 ;  82,  253; 
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Chancel,  X  1851,  513  ;  Salomon  a.  Maintz, 
if.  pr.  [2]  8,  114).  Monoolinio  prisms,  si.  sol. 
water,  mlscible  with  alcohol  and  ether.  De- 
composed on  distillation  into  meroaptan  and 
cyanic  acid.  Boiling  KOHAq  resolves  it  into 
alcohol  and  potassium  sulphocyanide.  FjO, 
forms  ethyl  sulphocyanide  (Conrad,  J.  pr.  [2] 
10,  84).  Xitrous  acid  passed  into  water  con- 
taining zanthogenamide  in  solution  forms 
crystalline  CjHioNiSOj.  CuSOj  followed  by 
HClAq  ppts.  CsHjNOSCuCl  as  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  nearly  insol.  water,  sol.  hot  alcohol. 
Compounds  of  CuCl  with  2,  .3,  and  4'mols.  of 
zanthogenamide  may  be  obtained.  KI  added  to 
a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  (C3HjNOS)3CuCl 
forms  crystals  of  (CjHjNOSjjCuI  and 
(C8H,N0S),CuI.  Compounds  (C,H,N0S)j3CuSCy 
and  CjHjNOSCuSCymay  also  bepiepared(Debus). 
Isovaleric  aldehyde  in  presence  of  HCl  and  alco- 
hol forms  CjH,.CH(NH.CS.OEt)j[108°]  (Bischoff, 
B.  7,  1083).  p  -  lodo  -  propionic  acid  forms 
NH,.C0.S.CH2.CHj.C0.^  [147-5°],  which  yields 
CaA'j  3aq,  BaA'^  2aq,  and  Ag^A"  (Langlet,  B.  24, 
3849).     i8-Iodopropionic  acid   and  Ac^O  yield 

sinapane   piopionic   acid    CO<^S^  pX'^CH; 

[159°],  V.  sol.  hot  water,  converted  by  HgO  into 
the  mercaptide  of  ;3-thiolactic  acid. 

Isobutyl  ether  NHj-CS-OCHji-r.  [36°]. 
Tables  (from  alcohol  or  ether)  (Mylius,  B.  5, 
976;  Blanbenhorh,  J.pr.  [2]  16,  380). 

Isoamyl  ether  NH2.CS.OC5H,,.  Oil 
(Johnson,  C.  J.  5. 242).    ' 

Di-thio-carbamic  acid  NHj.CS.SH.  Mol.  w. 
93.  The  ammonium  salt  NHj.CS.SNH,  is 
formed  by  passing  NH,  (from  150  pts.  NH4CI) 
into  95  p.o.  alcohol  (600  pts.)  containing  CS^ 
(96  pts.)  (Mulder  a.  Bettink,  J.  pr.  103,  178 ; 
cf.  Zeise,  A.  48,  95  •,  Debus,  A.  73,  26).  It  is 
also  formed  by  heating  (NH4)2CS3.  On  gradu- 
ally adding  EGlAq  to  a  cooled  cone,  solution  of 
the  ammonium  salt  the  free  acid  separates  as 
colourless  needles,  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether ;  acid  in  reaction.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  acid  gradually  decomposes  into  CS,  and  the 
NH4  salt.  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  de- 
composes on  heating  into  H^S  and  HCyS.  The 
di-thio-carbamates  also  split  at  100°  into  H^S 
and  Bulphocyanides.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodine  decomposes  KH^.CS.SNH^,  forming 
EtNCS  and  EtNH^  (Hofmann,  Z.  [2]  5,  671). 
Ammouic  di-thio-carbamate  treated  with  HCl 
and  solution  of  I  gives  crystals  of  the  bisulphide 
Sj(CS.NHj)j  (Klason,  J.  pr.  [2]  36,  62).  FeCl, 
added  to  a  solution  of  the  NH^  salt  gives  a  black 
pp.  turned  white  by  excess.  AgNOj  gives  a 
yellow  pp.,  turning  black.  A  solution  of  alde- 
hyde forms  carbothialdine  NHj.CS.SN(OJE4)2. 
Benzoic  aldehyde,  isovaleric  aldehyde,  and 
acrolein  form  analogous  bodies. 

Salts . — ^NH,A'.  Deliquescent  lemon-yellow 
prisms.  On  heating  with  EOHAq  it  forms  K2S, 
KSCy,  and  NHj. — CuA',.  Yellow  powder,  insol. 
water. — PbAV  White  pp.,  blackening  on  boiling 
with  water. — Znk\ :  white  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  NH,.CS.SEt.  Mol.  w.  121. 
[42°].  Formed  by  passing  H^S  under  pressure 
into  ethyl  sulphocyanide  at  100°  (Jeanjean,  J. 
1866,  501 ;  Salomon  a.  Conrad,  J.pr.  [2]  10, 29). 
Trimetric  crystals  (from  ether),  insol.  water,  v.  e. 
sol.  alcohol.    Alcoholic  NH,  or  EOHAq  in  the 


cold  forms  mercaptan  and  ammonium  sulplio* 
cyanide. 

Isopropyl  ether  NHyCS.Sft.  [97°]. 
Trimetric  plates  (Gerlich,  A.  178,  82). 
'  Acetyl  derivative  of  the  ethyl  ether 
NHAcCS.SEt.  [123°].  Formed  by  heating 
thio-acetio  acid  with  ethyl  sulphocyanide  (Chan- 
larofE,  B.  15, 1987).  Yellow  needles  (from  alco- 
hol), v.  sol.  hot  water.  Decomposed  by  distilla- 
tion into  thio-acetio  acid  and  ethyl  sulpho- 
cyanide. Boiling  baryta-water  forms  mercaptan 
and  acetic  acid.  Hot  dilate  HClAq  forms 
NH2.CS.SEt. 

Isothiocarbamic  ether  v.  Di-ETBYL-(a)-THia- 
ciBBONAiE.    Amide. 

THIO-CARBAMIDE  v.  Thio-ubba. 

THIOCARBAMYL  SULPHIDE  C^HjNjS,  i.e. 
(NHj.CS)jS  (?)  Veiy  unstable  oil,  got  by  adding 
HCl  to  its  ammonium  salt.  Quickly  decom- 
poses into  CS2,  sulphur,  H^S,  and  ammonium 
sulphocyanide.  The  ammonium  salt 
C2H.2(^^4)2^z33  is  ^  product  of  the  action  of 
CSj  on  alcoholic  NH,  in  the  cold  (Zeise,  B.  J.  4, 
98;  Hlasiwetz  a.  Eachler,  A.  166,  137).  It 
forms  colourless  prisms,  v.  sol^  water,  m.  sol. 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether.  The  moist  salt  slowly 
decomposes  into  HjS  and  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide. The  ouprio  salt  OuOjHjNjSa  is 
canary-yellow. 

Thiocarbamyl  disnlphide  CjHjN-jSj  i.e, 
(NH2.CS)2Sj.  Formed  by  the  action  of  01  on  a 
solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  preceding 
body,  and-  on  ammonium  di-thio-carbamate 
(Debus,  A.  73,  27).  Pearly  plates,  v.  sol.  hot 
alcohol,  insol.  water.  Decomposed  by  boiling 
water  into  CSj,  ammonium  sulphocyanide, 
and  S. 

THIOCABBIMIDES.  Musta/rd  oils.  Com- 
pounds BN:CS.  Essential  oil  of  mustard  is 
aUyl  thiocarbimide.  They  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  CSCl,  on  primary  amines  (Bathke, 
A.  167,  218),  and  by  the  action  of  aqueous 
HgCLj  on  the  dithiooarbamates  ENH.CS.SNHjR 
obtained  by  heating  primary  amines  with  CS2  and 
alcohol  or  ether  (Hofmann,  B.  1,  171 ;  2,  452  ; 
7,  811;  8,  106;  EudneS,  J.  B.  10,  188). 
Methyl  sulphocyanide  is  partially  converted  into 
methyl  thiocarbimide  by  heating  at  180°.  Allyl 
sulphocyanide  changes  to  the  mustard  oil  on 
boiling.  Thiocarbimides  are  also  got  by  distil- 
ling alkyl  cyanates  with  P2S5  (Michael  a.  Palmer, 
Am.  6,  258).  The  thiocarbimides  are  pungent 
oils.  They  are  reduced  by  Zn  and  HClAq  to 
amines  and  CHjS,  whereas  sulphocyanides  yield 
HCy,  mercaptans,  and  other  products.  Amines 
convert  thiocarbimides  into  thio-ureas ;  thus 
aniline  combines  with  phenyl  thiocarbimide, 
formings-di-phenyl-thio-urea.  Alcoholic  potash, 
or  alcohol  at  100°  forms  '  j-oarbamio  ethers 
NHB.CS.OEt  (Hofmann,  h.  2,  117 ;  Sohiff,  B. 
9,  1316).  Water  at  200°,  or  HClAq  at  100°, 
forms  amine,  CO2,  and  HjS,  while  with  sulpho- 
cyanides it  yields  EtjS,  COj,  and  NH,.  Cone. 
H2S0i  forms  amine  and  COS.  HNO,  forms 
amine  and  CO2 ;  whereas  with  the  isomeric 
Bulphocyanides  it  forms  a  sulphonio  acid.  Hy- 
droxylamine  unites  with  thiocarbimides,  forming 
oxy-thio-ureas  NHR.CO.NH.OH  (Tiemann,  B. 
22, 1989).  Chlorine  unites  with  PhN:CS,  form- 
ing unstable  (PhNCS)2Cl2,  whence  boiling  watei 
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fonns  (PliNCS)20  [118°],  ctystalUaing  in  yellow 
needles  (Hehnera,  B.  20,  786). 

THIOCARBIMIDO-ACETIC  ACID  OsHaNSOj 
i.e.  0H2(N:CS).C02H.  Formed  by  boiling  thio- 
hydantoin  with  HOlAq  (Volhard,  J.  pr.  [2]  9,  6), 
and  by  boiling  isoamyl  sulphooyano-acetatewith 
ftuning  HOlAq  (Olaesson,  B.  10,  1352  ;  Heintz, 
A.  136,  232).  Trimetrio  plates,  v.  e.  sol.  hot 
water.  Oxidised  by  HNOj  to  HjSOj  and  oxalio 
acid.  Weak  acid. — BaA',  aq.  Four-sided  prisms, 
si.  sol.  cold  water.  Benzoic  aldehyde  and 
NaOEAq  (1  mol.)  react,  forming  the  compound 
CHPh:0(C02Na).S.C0.NHj,  which  crystallises 
with    l|aq    and   is    converted    by   HCl    into 

^°[^Q>0:CHPh  [242°]  (Andreasoh,  M.  10, 73). 

THIOCABBIUIDO-BENZOIC     ACID    v.   m- 

Amido-benzoio  icn>. 

IHIOCABBOKIC  ACID. 

Thiocarbonates  v.  vol.  i.  p.  703.  The  thio- 
carbonic  ethers  that  have  not  been  treated  of  in 
former  articles  are  described  below. 

Uethyl  thiocarbonates  v.  vol.  iii.  p.  399. 

methyl  iso-dithiocarbonate  C0(SMe)2. 
(169°).  Formed  by  warming  methyl  sulpho- 
eyanide  with  H^SO,  (Schmitt  a.  Glutz,  B.  1, 
166). 

Ethyl  thiocarbonates  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  520. 

Ethylene  thiocarbonates  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  493. 

Ethylene  di-ethyl  di-thio-di-carbonate 
OjHi^S.COjEt)^.  Formed  by  heating  C^HiBrj 
with  KS.COjEt  in  alcohol  (Welde,  J.pr.  [2]  15, 
52).  Thick  oil,  converted  by  alcohoUo  potash 
into  OjHj(SH)j  and  EO.COjEt. 

Isobutyl  di-thio-carbonic  acid  CH.Pr.O.CS^H. 

Salts. — NaA'.  Formed  from  O/HjONa  and 
OSj.  Yellowish  white  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol. — KA'.  Needles  (from  alcohol). 
S.a.  IS  1-371  (Clarke,  B.  11,  1505).  Chlorine 
gas  passed  into  its  aqueous  solution  forms  oily 
(CHj?rO.CS)jS2  (MyUus,  B.  5,  976). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    (228°). 

Isobutyl  ether  CHjPr.O.CS.SCHjPr. 
(249°).    S.G.  12  1-009  (Mylius,  B.  5,  975). 

Isoamyl  ether  CHjPr.O.CS.SOsH,,. 
(265°-270°)  (MyUns). 

iBoamyl  di-thio-carbonic  acid 
OjHii.O-CS.SH.    Oil,  with  unpleasant  smell. 

Salts.— KA.'.'  Formed  from  fusel  oil,  KOH, 
and  CSj  (Balard,  A.  Oh.  [3]  12,  307 ;  Erdmann, 
J.pr.  31,  4  ;  Desains,  A.  Ch.  [3]  20,  505 ;  John- 
son, O.  /.  6,  142).  Gives  a  lemon-yellow  pp. 
with  OuSOi.— PbA'j.  Plates.  Iodine  forms  oily 
(0,H„O.CS),Sj. 

Di-isoamyl  s-di-thio-carbonate  CO(SC5H„)2. 
(281°)  (Sohmitt  a.  Glutz). 

Getyl  di-thiocarbonate  v.  vol.  i.  p.  728. 

Iso-butyl-tri-thio-carbonic  acid  C^HjS.CSjH. 
Formed  from  CjHjSNa  and  OSj  (Mylius,  B.  6, 
316).  TheNa  salt  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Isobutyl  ether  (C^HjSjjCS.  (287°).  Got 
by  heating  aqueous  K^CSa  with  isobutyl  iodide. 
Yellow  oil  with  faint  odour.  - 

Di-isoamyl-tri-thioearbonate  (05H„S),CS. 
(247°).  S.G.  -88  (Husemann,  A.  126, 297).  Oil, 
with  unpleasant  smell. 

Di-allyl  tri-thio-carbonato  (CaH5S)2CS. 
(170°-175°).  S.G.  -94.  Formed  from  allyl 
iodide  and  NsjCS,  is  the  cold  (Husemann,  A. 


126,  269).  Pungent  yellow  oil,  with  offensive 
odour. 

THIOCARBONYL  -  ACETOACETIC  ETHES 
CS:CAo.COjEt.  [156°-162°J.  Formed  from  thio- 
carbonyl  chloride  and  aoeloacetio  ether  (Ber- 
green,  B.  21,  347).  Yellow  needles,  b1.  sol.  ether 
and  ligroin. 

THIO  -  CAEBONYL  -  DI-AMIDO-DI-BENZOIO 

ACID   V.   m-AMlDO-BENZOIO   ACID. 

THIOCARBONYL  -  BENZOYL  -  ACETIC 
ETHER  CSiCBz.OOjEt.  [164°].  Formed  from 
CSCI2  and  benzoylacetic  ether  (Ber^reen,  B.  21, 
351).    Yellow  needles,  sol.  alcohol-chloroform. 

THIO-CAEBONYL  CHLOEIDE  v.  Sulpho- 
chloride  of  Cabbon. 

Thio-carbonyl  tetrachloride  v.  Feb-chlobo- 

MBTHTIi-MEKCAPTAN. 

THIO  -  CABBONYL  -  ETHYL  -  0  -  AMIDO- 

PHENOL    C„H,<^^^'>CS.      [112°].      (above 

300°).  Formed  from  ethyl-o-amido-phenol  and 
CSClj  (Seidel,  J.  pr.  [2]  42,  449,  457).  Insol. 
water  and  dilute  NaOHAq,  m.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 
HClAq  at  170°  forms  ethyl-amido-phenol,  CO,, 

and  HjS.    PCI,  yields  C.Hj<^q^CC1. 

THIO  -  CABBONYL  -  METHYL  -  AMIDO- 


PHENOL    CeHi<^^Q^>CS. 


[128°].      (above 


300°).  Formed  by  the  action  of  CSCl,  on  methyl- 
o-amido-phenol  (Seidel,  J.  pr.  [2^  42,  462). 
Needles,  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

THIO  ..CABBONYL  -  DI  -  (j3)  -  NAPHTHYL  - 

THIO-TJBEA  0,.H,.N<g^j^-^>S.    [152°]. 

Formed  from  di-(/3)-naphthyl-thio-urea  and 
CSClj  in  benzene  (Freund  a.  Wolf,  B.  25,  1466). 
Stellate  groups  of  needles,  m.  sol-  hot  benzene. 
Melts  at  152°  with  evolution  of  gas,  forming  a 
solid  melting  at  224°. 

THIO-CABBONYL-DI-p-TOLYL-THIO-UBEA 

C,H,.N;C<^(^'^')>CS.   [109°].   Formed  from 

di-p-tolyl-thio-urea  [172°]  and  CSCl,  in  ether 
(Freund  a.  Wolf,  B.  25, 1465).  Yellowish  needles, 
V.  sol.  hot  alcohol  and  ether.  Converted  by  HgO 
into  oarbonyl-di-tolyl-thio-nrea  [112°]. 

THIOCHBONIC  ACID  OAS5O,,  i.e. 
0j(0H)(S04H)(S0sH),.  Formed  by  adding  tetra- 
ohloro-quinone  to  a  couo.  solution  of  KjSOj 
(Hesse,  4. 114, 313;  Graebe,  4. 146, 40).  Yellow 
trimetrio  prisms,  v.  sol.  hot  water,  insol.  alcohol. 
Coloured  brownish-red  by  FeClj.  EeducesAgNOj. 
Converted  into  hydroquinone  disulphonio  acid 
by  heating  with  water  at  135°,  or  by  boiling  with 
HClAq. 

Euthiochronic  acid  OjH,S20,o  i.e. 
Cj(0H)20j(S0jH.)j.  Bi-oxy-gwmoifie  disulphomo 
acid.  Formed  by  boiling  thioohronic  acid  with 
KOHAq.  Deliquescent  yellow  needles,  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol.  Eeduoed  by  tin  and  HClAq 
to  CjHuSjOio,  which  yields  Na2A"2aq  and 
BljA"  2aq,  which  are  re-oxidised  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion by  air  to  euthiochronates. — Na^A'aq  (dried 
at  150°). — EjA''2aq.  Minute  lemon  -  yellow 
prisms,  v.  sol.  water. — KjHA''aq.  Small  orange- 
red  four-sided  prisms. — BajA'''4aq.  Ochre- 
yellow  pp. — AgjA'"  :  amorphous  pp. 

(a)  -  THIO  -  CINNAMIC  ACID  OjH.SO  i.e. 
CACH:CH.OO.SH.  Formed  from  cinnamoyl 
chloride  and  Pb(SEt)j,  the  resulting  oilv  ether 
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being  boiled  with  alcoholic  KSH  (Engelhardt,  Z. 
[2]  4,  359).— KA'.    Crystalline. 

(;3)-Thio-ciunamic  acid.  Amide  GgHjS-NHj. 
[112°].  Formed  by  passing  HjS  into  a  solution 
of  cinnamic  nitrile  in  alcoholic  NH,  (Bossum,;^. 
1866,  362 ;  Kriiss,  B.  17, 1768).  Golden  plates. 

(a).TflI0-<5lNNAMIC  ALDEHYDE  (C»H,S)3. 
[167°].  Formed  by  passing  H^S  into  oil  of 
cinnamon  dissolved  in  alcoholic  HCl  (Baumann 
a  Fromm,  B.  24,  1452).  Crystalline,  v.  e.  sol. 
benzene,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

(fl)-Thio-cinnamic  aldehyde  (CjHsSJa.  [213°]. 
Formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  (a)-isomeride. 
Prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  benzene  and  alcohol. 

Ihio  -  cinnamic  orthaldehyde.  Phenyl 
ether  C.H5CH:CH.CH(SPh)j.  [81°].  Formed 
by  passing  dry  HCl  into  a  mixture  of  ciimamic 
aldehyde  and  phenyl  mercaptan  (Baumann,  B. 
18,  885).    Needles  (from  ligroin). 

p-Bromo-phenyl  ether 
CHPh:CH.CH(S.CsH^Br)j.  [107°].  Needles  (from 
alcohol  or  ether). 

Glycollyl  ether 
CHPh:CH.CH(S.CHj.C02H)2.  [143°].  Formed 
from  cinnamic  aldehyde  and  thioglycollic  acid 
(Bongartz,  B.  21,  481).  Plates  (from  water). 
Zinc-dust  in  alkaline  solution  converts  it  into 
CHPh:CH.CHj.S.CH;.C02H  [77°],  crystallising 
from  dilute  alcohol  in  plates. 

TBI-THIO-CITBIC  ETHER  CsH50(C0.SEt),. 
Formed  from  tri-phenyl  citrate  and  NaSEt  in 
presence  of  ether  (Seiffert,  J.  pr.  [2]  31,  470). 
Oil,  smelling  like  mercaptan. 

.CH:CH 

THIO-CODMAKIN  CjH/  |  .  [101°]. 
\0.  .CS 
Formed  by  heating  equal  parts  of  coumarin  and 
PjSj  at  120° ;  the  yield  is  50  p.c.  Also  by  heating 
o-coumaric  acid  With  P2S5.  Long  yeUow  needles, 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene ;  insol.  water. 
Sublimable.  By  heating  with  aqueous  alcoholic 
KOH  it  is  reconverted  into  coumarin.  Unlike 
coumarin  it  readily  reacts  with  hydroxylamiue 
and  with  phenyl-hydrazine  (Tiemann,  B,  19, 
1661). 

THIO-CBESOli  V.  ToLTL  mekoaptan. 

THIO-CEOCONIC   ACID   C5HAS,  probably 

^'^'^cIohIcO  *  ■'^°'™^^  ''y  saturating  a  warm 
solution  of  potassium  oroconate  treated  with  2 
mols.  of  HCl,  with  H^S.— BaA"  2aq :  brownish- 
yellow  amorphous  pp.,  v.  sol.  dilute  HCl,  which 
after  some  time  changes  to  reddish  -  brown 
crystals  with  violet  reflex,  insol.  dilute  HCl 
(Nietzki  a.  Benkiser,  B.  19,  299). 

THIO-CTTMINIC  ACID.  Amide  C,„H„NS 
i.e.  C3H,.CsH,.CS.NH2.  Formed  by  passing  H^S 
into  a  solution  of  cuminic  nitrile  in  alcoholic 
NH3  (Czumpelik,  B.  2,  185).  Needles,  v.  sol. 
hot  alcohol.  Converted  in  alcoholic  solution  by 
iodine  into  C^B^S  [*5°]  crystallising  in 
prisms  (Wanstrat,  B.  6,  322). 

THIODICYANDIAMIDINE  v.  Guanyl  thio- 

DBEA. 

THIOCYANIC  ACID  v.  Sdlphocyahio  acid. 

THIOCYANO-  V.  Sclphocyano-. 

DI-THIO-CYANUEIC  ACID  Cy8(SH)j(0H)aq. 

PreparaUon. — An  alcohoUc  solution  of  KCyS 
is  mixed  vrith  the  calculated  quantity  of  HCl, 
filtered  from  KCl,  and  evaporated  at  40°.  The 
residue  is  extracted  with  strong   NH,Aq  and 


BaClj  is  added  to  the  filtrate.  The  barium  salt 
gradually  separates  in  globular  crystals  (Klason, 
J.pr.  [2]  33, 121).    Yield,  very  small. 

Properties. — White  scales  (from  hot  water). 
Sol.  NaOHAq.  A  solution  of  the  potassium  salt 
gives  pps.  with  AgNOj,  HgClj,  and  Pb(0Ac)2. 

BeacOons. — 1.  Cone.  HCl  at  130°  gives  cyan- 
uric  acid  and  H^S. — 2.  Cold  KMnOjAq  and  hot 
HNOjAq  form  cyanurio  acid. — 3.  Iodine  forms 
(H0Cys).^S4  as  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

Salts. — KHjA'".  Silvery  mass  of  micro- 
scopic prisms. — ^BaHA"'2aq. 

Iri-thio-cyanuric  acid  Cys(SH)s.  Formed 
by  warming  powdered  CjNada  (1  mol.)  with  cono. 
aqueous  ESH  (4  mols.)  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  2196; 
Klason,  J.  pr.  [2]  83, 116).  Minute  prisms,  wheu 
ppd.  from  dilute  solutions;  amorphous,  from 
cone,  solutions.  Nearly  insol.  hot  water,  alcohol 
and  ether.  Not  decomposed  at  200°.  FeCl, 
gives  no  colour  in  solutions  Of  the  acid,  but  in 
cone,  solutions  of  the  K  salt  it  gives  a  white  pp. 
and  a  yellow  solution. 

BeacUons. — 1.  HClAq  at  130°  gives  cyanurio 
acid  and  H^S.— 2.  Alkaline  KMnO,  at  20°  gives 
cyanurio  acid. — 3.  Warm  HNO3  forms  cyanuric 
acid. — i.  At  360°  it  gives  off  CS2  and  some 
HCyS  and  leaves  melem  C,HgN^g. 

Salt  s.— K3A"'3aq.— KsHjA'",  6aq.— NaH^A'". 
Crystals,  v.  sol.  water. — ^BaHA"'8aq.  Yellow 
crystals,  ppd.  by  addition  of  BaCl,  and  NHjAq.^ 
BaH4A"'j2aq.  Prisms, m.  sol.  water. — SrHA'"  5aq. 
— CaHA'"  5aq.    Prisms,  m.  sol.  water. 

Methyl  ether  MosA'".  [189°].  Got  by 
heating  methyl  sulphocyanide  with  a  few  drops 
of  HOlAq  at  100°  (Hofmann,  B.  13, 1351 ;  18, 2197, 
2755,2774;  19,2065).  Hexagonal  crystals.  An 
alcoholic  solution  of  ethylamine  at  100°  forms 
Oys(NHEt)(SMe)2  [114°]  while  at  140°  it  yields 
Cys{NHEt)2SMe  [84°].  AlcohoUc  NH,  forms,  in 
Uke  manner,  Cy3(NH,)(SMe)jand  Cy3(NHj)2SMe. 

Ethyl  ether 'EtsA.'".  [27°].  (350°).  Formed 
from  CygClj  and  NaSEt.  Colourless  tablets  (from 
HOAo)  converted  by  alcoholic  NH3  at  180°  into 
Cy,(NH2)(SEt)2  [112°]  (crystallising  in  trimetric 
forms;  a:6:c  =  •669:1: "SOI,  v.  sol.  ether),  accom- 
panied by  Cys(NH2)2(SEt)  [165^,  which  ia  insol. 
ether  (Klason,  J.pr.  [2]  33, 298). 

Amyl  ether  (C5H„)3A"'.  Oil.  Yields 
Cy3(NHJ(S0,H„),  [82°]  and.  Cy3(NH,)j,SC5H„ 
[178°]. 

Phenyl  ether  Fh^A.'".  [97°].  Prisms  (from 
HOAc). 

p-Tolyl  ether  (C,Bi,),A."'.    [114°]. 

THIO-DI-ETHYL-ANILINE  v.  Teira-ethyl- 
di-amido-di-phenyl  sulphide. 

THIO-ETHYI-COUMARIN     C3H,<;^^-^|*. 

[94°].  Formed  by  heating  (o).ethyl-coumarin 
with  PjSj  at  120°  (Aldringen,  B.  24,  3462). 
YeUowish-red  plates,  sol.  alcohol.  May  be  sub- 
limed. 

THIO-ETHYLENE  GLYCOL  v.  Ethylenb 
meeoapian. 

THIO-FORMIC  ACID  H.CO.SH  (?)  [120°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  H^S  on  lead  formate 
(Wohler,  A.  91,  125 ;  Limpricht,  A.  97,  361), 
but  not  from  PjSj  and  formic  acid  (Hurst,  A'. 
126,  68).  Small  transparent  crystals  (from 
alcohol)  with  alliaceous  odour,  insol.  water. 
May  be  sublimed.  According  to  Nicol  {Pr.  E. 
10,  425)  a  solution  of  thioformic  acid,  got  from 
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^bA',  and  H^S,  rapidly  decomposes,  yielding 
foimio  acid. 

Salts.— H.OO.SK.  Formed  from  CHCI3  and 
alcoholic  K^S  (Niool,  T.  E.  29,  531).  Needles, 
sol.  water  and  alcohol,  nearly  insol.  dilute  alco- 
hol. AgNO,  added  to  its  aqueous  solution  forms 
a  white  pp.,  turning  black  on  standing.  HNO3 
yields  S  and  formic  acid.  HgO  also  gives  formic 
acid.~(H.OO.S)jPb. 

Anilide  H.CS.NHPh.  ThioformaniUde. 
[137°].  Formed  from  dry  phenyl  oarbamine  and 
H^S  (Hofmann,  B.  10, 1095, 1238).  Formed  also 
by  passing  dry  lijS  over  di-phenyl-formamidine 
NPh;CH.NHPh  at  150°  (Bernthsen,  A.  192,  85). 
Prepared  by  warming  f  ormamidine  {5  pts.)  witji 
P2S5  (3 pts.),  the  yield  being  60  p.c.  of  the  theo- 
retical (Hofmann,  B.  11,  338).  Thin  plates 
(from  water),  partially  decomposed  on  distilla- 
tion into  E2S  and  phenyl  carbamine.  Its  solu- 
tion tastes  bitter.  Decomposed  by  hot  EOHAq 
into  aniline,  H^S,  and  formic  acid.  Heated  in  a 
sealed  tube  at  180°  it  yields  O^HuN^S  [140°]  v. 
sol.  alcohol  (Niool,  B.  15, 211).  NaOEt  and  EtBr 
yield  oUy  CH(SEt):NPh  (0.  235°)  (WaUaoh  a. 
Wusten,  B.  16, 145). 

o-Toluide  H.OS.NHC,H,  [96°].  Got  by 
heating  formyl-toluide  with  PjSj  (Senier,  C.  J, 
47,  762). 

p-Toluide.    Yellow  needles. 

Xylide  HCS.NHC,H,Me,.  [105°].  Small 
needles  (from  alcohol)  (Gudeman,  B.  21, 2549). 

Thio-orthoformic  acid.  Ethyl  ether 
CH(SEt)3.  Formed  by  boiling  chloroform  with 
aqueous  KaSFt  (Gabriel,  B.  10,  186 ;  Claesson, 
J.pr.  [2]  15, 174).  Oil,  with  nasty  smell,  partly 
decomposed  on  boiling.  Oxidised  by  HNO3  to 
ethane  sulphonio  acid.  Fuming  HGlAq  yields 
formic  acid  and  mercaptan 

Benzyl  ether  OB.{SC,B.,),.  [98°].  Formed 
from  NaSC,H,  and  chloroform  (Dcnustedt,  B. 
11, 2265).    White  crystals. 

Phenyl  ether  CH(SPh)3.  [39-5°].  Tri- 
metric  tables.  Oxidised  by  potassium  perman- 
ganate to  PhS.CH(SOjPh)j  [176°]  (Laves,  B.  23, 
1416 ;  25,  847). 

Reference. — CnijOBOFoiiMia  acid. 

IHIO-FOSUIG  AIDEHYDES 

Ihio-formic  paraldehyde  (CH,S)3.  Methyl- 
ene sulphide.  MoLw.  138.  [216°].  V.D.  5-08 
(obs.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  NajS  with  methyl- 
ene iodide  (Husemann,  A.  126,  293).— 2.  By  re- 
ducing CS2  with  Zn  and  HClAq  (Girard,  A.  100, 
306). — 3.  By  the  action  of  H^S  on  formic  alde- 
hyde or  trioxymethylene. 

Prepa/ratwn,, — ^By  saturating  a  mixture  of 
formic  aldehyde  (2  vols.)  and  oono.  HCLAq 
(4  vols.)  with  HjS  (Baumann,  B.  23,  67). 

Properties. — Prisms,  smelling  like  onions. 
Insol.  cold  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  m. 
sol.  benzene  and  OS2.  May  be  sublimed.  Oxi- 
dised by  EHnOj  to  a  trisulphone  and  also 
•C3H5S3O5  crystallising  in  colourless  needles. — 
Forms :  OaH,S32AgN03.  —  GsHsSjAgNOs  |aq.  — 
C,H.S,Hg01,.-  (0,H,S3)32PtCl,.  -(OaH.Sal^PtOU 
(Hofmann,  JB.  2, 152 ;  3,  584 ;  Girard,  G.  B.  70, 
626). 

Thio-formio  orthaldehyde. 

Ethyl  ether  CH2(SEt)j.  (184°)  (0.) ; 
(180°)  (F.).  8.G.  22-987.  Formed  from  OHjj 
aud  IJaSKt  (Claesson,  J.pr.  £2J  15, 176).  Liquid 


with  unpleasant  smell.  Oxidised  by  HNO,  to 
ethane  sulphonio  acid.  EMn04  and  HjSO^ 
yield  CH2(BOjO,H5)3  (Fromm,  A.  253, 155). 

Thio-formio 'metaldehyde  (CHjS)„.  [176°]. 
Formed,  as  a  white  amorphous  substance,  on 
warming  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of 
hexamethylene-amine  saturated  with  H^S  (Wohl, 
B.  19,  2344).  Insol.  most  solvents.  Decom- 
posed when  heated  above  its  melting-point. 

Di-thio-formic  paraldehyde  (OaHjSjO)^  aq. 
Dithioglyceria  aldehyde.  [82°].  (180°-185°). 
Formed  by  passing  H^S  into  a  solution  obtained 
by  electrolysis  of  dilute  glycerin  (Eenard,  A.  Oh. 
[5]  17,  307).  Amorphous  waxy  mass,  sol.  warm 
water,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

(a)-THIO.FUBFirRALDEHYDE  (C^H^SO),. 
[128°].  Formed,  together  with  the  (i8)-isomeride, 
by  passing  H^S  into  a  solution  of  furf uraldehyde 
(10  g.)  in  alcohol  (100  c.c.)  and  HCliq  (20  c.o.) 
at  -5°  (Baumann  a.  Fromm,  B.  24,  3593). 
Crystals,  v.  e,  sol.  alcohol  and  chloroform,  ihsol. 

(jSJ-Thio-furfuraldehyde  (CjH^SO),.  [229°]. 
Needles,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol.  chloroform. 

Thio-furfuraldehyde  (CiH5SO)n[w  =  20to  24]. 
Mol.  w.  (by  Baoult's  method)  2182.  Formed  by 
mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  furf  uraldehyde 
with  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide  (Cahours,  A. 
69,85;  B.a.F.).  White  crystalline  powder,  softens 
at  80°  and  is  melted  at  91°.  Thiofurfuraldehyde 
is  decomposed  by  warm  aniline,  yielding  furf  ural- 
dehyde and  HjS  (Schiff,  B.  19,  2153). 

THIO-GIYCEEIN  v.  Gltoekin. 

THIO-GLYCOL  v.  Eihtlene  mekcaptan. 

THIO-GIYCOLLIG  ACID  GH:(SH).C02H. 
Sulphydro-acetic  acid. 

Formation. — 1.  By  reducing  the  compound 
ClS0j.0HCl.C001  with  tin  and  HClAq  (Siemens, 
B.  6,  659).— 2.  By  adding  CH^Cl.CO^  (1  mol.) 
to  cone.  KSHAq  (2  mols.)  (Claesson,  A.  187, 
113). — 3.  By  the  action  of  H^S  on  glyoxylio  acid 
in  presence  of  AgjO  (Bottinger,  A.  198,  215). — 
4.  By  boiling  thiohydantoin  with  baryta- 
water  (Andreasch,  B.  12,  1385). — 5.  Together 
with  HSCy,  by  the  decomposition  of  rhodanic 
acid  C3H3NS2O  with  baryta-water  (Ginsberg  a. 
Bondzynski,  B.  19, 113). 

Properties. — Oil,misoible  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Decomposes  when  quickly  heated. 
Very  dilute  FeClj  gives  a  fugitive  indigo-bluo 
colour,  changed  by  a  few  drops  of  NHjAq  to  dark 
red  and  then  to  violet.  Excess  of  FeClj  oxidises 
it  to  di-sulphido-di-acetic  acid  S2(CH2.002H)j, 
which  is  also  readily  formed  by  atmospheric 
oxidation  of  the  alkaline  solution.  A  solution  of 
the  E  salt  added  to  CuSO,  gives  a  bluish-black 
pp.  reduced  by  further  addition  of  the  E  salt  to 
the  white  cuprous  salt  Cu2(S.CHj.C02H)2.  HCl 
passed  through  a  mixture  of  thioglycollic  acid 
and  acetoacetic  ether  gives  rise  to  crystalline 
C02Et.CHj.CMe(S.CHj.C0jH)2  [96°]  (Bongartz, 
B.  21,  485).  Acetyl-propionic  acid  forms,  in 
like  manner,  C02H.CH2.CH2.CMe(S.CHj.C02H)j 
[154°].  Aldehydes  react,  forming  the  compouna 
C.BH(S.CH2.C02H)2,  compounds  which  are  pro- 
duced either  on  standing,  on  warming,  or  on  treat- 
mentwith  ZnCljor  dry  HCl  (Bongartz,  S.19, 1931 ; 
21,  479).  Such  compounds  obtained  by  using 
acetic,  benzoic,  cinnamic,  o-oxy-benzoic,  and  0-, 
m-,  and  jj-nitro-benzoic  aldehydes  melt  at  108°, 
124°,  146°,  148°,  123°,  130°,  and  162°  resjeo 
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lively.  Thioglyoollifi  acid  reacts  with  ketones 
in  presence  of  ZnClj  or  HCl,  forming  acids 
CEE'(S.CHi.002H)2 :  such  compounds  obtained 
from  acetone,  acetophenone,  and  benzophenone 
melt  at  135°,  139°,  and  16i°  respectively. 

Salts.  —  KHA"aq  (from  water).  — EHA" 
(from  alcohol).  Decomposes  K^CO,,  forming 
0Hij(SE).C02K.— BaA"  3aq :  crystalline  pp.— 
BaH^", :  gummy.— CdA".—Hg(S.CH2.C0jH)j. 
Needles  or  flat  prisms,  v.  sol.  hot  water  and 
alcohol.— Hg2(S.0H2.002)jBaHj.  Minute  crys- 
tals.—Hgs(S.0Hj.0O2)BAlH3.  —  HgjMnH^A'V  — 
HgPbA'V— HgA".— PbA".— Bi(HA")3.  [c.  33°]. 
yellow  pp.— Cu^HaA'V  White  pp.— CujBaA"j.— 
Ag^".-Ag,(NH,)A"(NOs).— Ag^gA",. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  Formed  by  boiling 
thioglycollic  acid  with  alcohol  and  a  little 
HjSO,  (Claesson,  A.  187,  116).  Oil  with  nasty 
smell.  Slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  into  HjS 
and  S(CH„.C02Et)j.  Alcoholic  HgCLj  ppts. 
.ClHg.S.CHj'.CO^fEt,  converted  by  excess  of  the 
ether  into  Hgfs.CHj.CO^Bt)^  (Wislicenus,  A. 
146, 145). 

Ethyl  derivative  CH2(SEt).G02H. 
Formed  by  mixing  CH^CLCO^Et  with  NaSEt 
and  alcohol  (Claesson,  B.  8,  120).  Liquid,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  m.  sol.  water.  Decomposed 
by  heat,  but  may  be  distilled  with  steam. — 
EA'.— BaA'j.  —  CaA'j.- MgA'j  3aq.  —  ZnA'^  2aq. 
— CdA'jaq,  [85°].— OoA'j2aq.  [90°].— NiA'22aq. 
— CuA'j2aq. — AgA'aq.     Crystalline  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  of  the  ethyl  derivative 
CH,(SEt).COjEt.  (188°).  S.G.  ^  1-0469.  Oil. 
Converted  by  EtI  at  120°  into  crystalline 
CH:,(SBtJ).COJEt. 

Ethyl  ether  of  the  isoamyl  deri- 
vative CH2(SC5H„).COJ!t.  (230°).  S.G.  i 
■9797.    Oil. 

Phenyl  derivative  v.  PHENYL-iHio-aLi- 

COLLIO  ACID. 

Benzyl  derivative  CH2Ph.S.CH2.C0jH. 
[59°].  Formed  from  CHiCl.COjH  and  benzyl 
meroaptan  (Gabriel,  B.  12,  1641).  Flat  tables. 
Yields  EtA'  (275°-290°)  and  the  amide 
CH2Ph.S.CH2.CONH2  [97°]  crystallising  in  flat 
plates. 

Phenyl-phenyl  derivative 
CAPh.S.CHj.COjH.     [170°].    Crystals. 

A  mide  CH2(SH).C0.]S(H2.  A  product  of  the 
passage  of  HjS  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chloro-acetamide  containing  a  little  NBL, 
(Schulze,  Z.  1865, 78).    Groups  of  small  prisms. 

Ethyl  derivative  of  the  amide 
CH2(SBt).C0NH2.        [44°].        Formed     from 
CH2(SEt).C02Et  and  ammonia.    Thin  prisms. 

Beference. — NiiKoso-THio-QLicoLLia  acid. 
THIO-BLYCOILIC  ORTH ALDEHYDE.  Ethyl 
derivative  of  the  ether  CB.^{S'E\,].OB.{OM)^: 
(169°).  Formed  from  0HjCl.CH(0Et)j  and 
NaSEt  (Autenrieth,  B.  24,  162).  Volatile  in 
steam. 

Phenyl  derivative  of  the  ethyl  ether 
CH2(SPh).CH(0Et)j.  (273°).  Got  in  Uke  manner. 

THIO-HYDANTOlC  ACID  C^HsNjSOj  i.e. 
NH,.CS.NH.CH2.C02H  or 
NH2.C(NH).S.CHj.C0.,H.  Formed  by  heating 
sodium  ohloro-aoetate  in  aqueous  solution  with 
thio-urea  (Maly,  A.  189,  880).  Crystalline 
powder,  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  acids  and  alkalis. 
Pecomposed   by  heat.     Converted  into  thio- 


hydantoin    by   warming    witlx    'Sa.fiCAd   01 
HClAq., 

TJiiOHYDANTOIN  C,HjNjSO  i.e. 
•NH.CH,       „^SNH.CH„ 
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Formation.—^.  By  heating  thio-urea  with 
chloro-acetic  acid  or  ohloro-acetamide  (Yolhard, 

A.  166,  383  ;  Mulder,  B.  8,  1264 ;  Maly,  A.  168, 
133 ;  B.  10, 1853  ;  Claesson,  B.  10,  1352).— 2.  By 
heating  thioglycollic  acid  (2  mols.)  with  cyau- 
amide  (1  mol.)  in  aqueous  solution  (Andreasch, 

B.  13,  1421 ;  M.  1,  442). 

Prepalration. — Thio-urea  (50  g.)  dissolved  in 
water  (500  c.o.)  is  mixed  with  chloro-acetic  acid 
(62  g.)  in  water  (50  c.c),  heated  to  90°,  cooled, 
and  mixed  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  NaOH 
(Andreasch,  M.  8,  414). 

Properties. — ^Long  needles  (from  hot  water), 
insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Decomposes  about 
200°.  Since  it  cannot  be  desulphurised  by  HgO, 
Liebermann  (A.  207,  132)  suggests  that  it  does 
not  contain  the  group  CS. 

Reactions. — 1.  Chlorine  passed  into  its  cooled 
solution  in  HClAq  forms  thio-oxy-hydantoin 
(Kramps,  B.  13,  788).— 2.  Br  forms  di-bromo- 
thio-hydantoin.  —  3.  EClOs  and  HCl  yield 
CjH^ENjSOj,  crystallising  in  monoclinio  tables, 
S.  1-7  at  22°  ;  23-3  at  100°,  converted  by  nitrous 
acid  into  SOsH.CH^.COjH,  and  by  baryta- water 
into  sulpho-acetic  acid  and  urea  (Andreasch,  B. 
13, 1423 ;  M.  4, 131).— 4.  Baryta-water  forms  thio- 
glycollic acid  and  dicyandiamide.  —  5.  Boiling 
HClAq  forms  thiocarbimido-acetic  acid. 

Salt  s.— Ag  AHjNjSO.— B'jHjSOi.  Plates. 
— B'HNOa.- B'HCl.— B'H^CA  aq.  Prisms.— 
B'jHjPtCls.— B'CjHjNsO,.  Minute  yellow  needles. 

References. — Di-bbomo-    and   Niiboso-ihio- 

BITDANIOI!!. 

DI-THIO-HYDEOairiNONE  0„H^(SH)j.  [98°]. 
Formed  by  reducing  benzene  ^-disulphonia 
chloride  with  tin  and  HClAq  (Eorner  a.  Mon- 
selise,  Q.  6,  142).  Formed  also  from 
(OgH4(NH2))2S2  by  diazotisation,  treatment  with 
potassium  xanthate,  and  saponification  of  the 
product  with  alcoholic  potash  (Leuokart,  J.  pr. 
[2]  41, 205).  Six-sided  plates,  slowly  oxidised  by 
air. 

THIO-ISATYDE  v.  Isaiyde. 

THIO-LACTIC  ACID  CHj.CH(SH).COjH. 
a-SuVphydro-prapioivic  acid. 

Formation. — 1.  From  a-chloro-propionio  acid 
and  EHS  (Sohaoht,  A.  129, 1 ;  Lov6n,  J.  pr.  [2] 
29,  868).— 2.  By  the  action  of  HaS  on  silver  a- 
ohloro -propionate  or  silver  pyruvate  (Bottinger, 
A.  188,  320 ;  B.  9,  404, 804, 1061 ;  11, 1561 ;  18, 


Preparation. — By  saturating  a  solution  of 
pyruvic  acid  with  HjS,  and  adding  cone.  HClAq 
and  zinc  (Lov6n). 

Properties. — Syrup,  miscible  with  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether.  May  be  distiUed.  in  vacuo.  Its 
odour  is  unpleasant.  FeClj  gives  a  transient 
indigo  colour,  and  then  oxidises  it  to  sulphide- 
dipropionio  acid.  CuSO,  gives  a  violet  solution ; 
a  smaller  quantity  of  CuSOj  ppts.  the  cuprous 
salt.  Cobalt  acetate  and  air  gives  a  brown 
colour. 

Salts. — ^BaA'j  (at  130°).  Gummy  mass. — 
Hg(S.0HMe.CO^)3.  —  Hg(S.CHMe.C02E)j  xaq. 
Eg(S.CHMe.C0JiBa2^ai.  —  AgS.CHMe.CO^ 
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-Si(S.CHMe.CO^s.  —  f  t(S.CHMe.C6^)~  — 
CuS.CHMe.COja.    TeUbw  pp.-PbCsHAS. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    Oil.    Yields 
OuS.OHMe.COjEt  as  a  yellowish  powder. 

THIO-DILACTYIIC   ACID    v.  Sulbsido-di- 

PBOPIONIO  MUD. 

THIO-MAIIC  ACID  OiH^SO^.  Formed  from 
bromo-sucoinio  acid  and  aqueous  KSH  at  110° 
(Carius,  4.  ,129,  6).  Deliquescent  mass,  oxidised 
by  dilute  HNO,  to  sulpho-sucoinic  acid. — BaA". 
— AgjA".    Bulky  pp.,  readily  blackening. 

THIO-MESITOL  v.  TKI-MEIHyL-PHENTIi  mee- 
OAPTAN. 

THIO-DI-METHYL-ANILINE      v.     Tbtba- 

METHTL-DI-AMIDO-DI-PHENYL  SULPHIDE. 

THIO-METHYL-COUMAKILIC    ETHER 

0,,H,jSOj   i.e.    0X<*^0^>0.C0.SEt.     [91°]. 

Formed  from  methyl-coumarillo  ether  and  P^Sj 
(Hantzsoh,  B.  19,  2400).  YeUow  needles  {from 
alcohol),  V.  sol.  ether. 

THIO-(a)-METHYl.C0TIMAEIN  C.oHaSO  i.e. 

^»^K'^C8^-  [122°].  Formed  by  heating 
(a)-methyl-coumarin  with  PjSj  at  120°  (Aldrin- 
gen,  B.  24,  3460).  Yellow  needles,  insol.  water, 
v.  sol.  alcohol.  Converted  by  alcoholic  potash 
into  (a)-methyl-coumarin. 

THIO-METHYI-DI- PHENYL -AMINE  v. 
Methyii-imido-di-phentl  sulphide. 

THIO-METHYL-UEACIL      0bH,N2SO     i.e. 

CS<^g^Q^CH(?).    S. -054  3121°.   Formed 

by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  needles 
which  separate  after  some  days  from  a  solution 
of  thio-urea  (1  mol.)  and  acetoacetic  ether  (1  mol.) 
in  alcohol  to  which  a  little  HCl  has  been  added 
(Nencki  a.  Sieber,  J.pr.  [2]  25,72  ;  List,  4.  236, 
1 ;  Behrend,  B.  19,  219).  Plates,  v.  si.  sol.  ether. 
Decomposed  at  280°. 

Beactions. — 1.  The  K  salt  reacts  with  EtI 
forming  OsHsN^SOEt  [145°],  and  with  Mel 
forming  CgHsN^SOMe  .  [220°],  which  yields 
CjHjAgNjSO.  —  2.  Ghloro-aeeUc  ether  forms 
C5H5N2SO(C.H2.COjEt)  [143°],  which  yields 
CsHsN^SOCCHj-CO^)  [204°].  — 2.'  Br  forms 
methyl-uracil,  andfinally  di-oxy-methyl-uracU.  CI 
acts  in  like  manner,  forming  C5H5CI2N2O3.  —3.  On 
warming  with  lead  hydrate  in  strongly  alkaline 
solution  it  is  converted  into  methyl-uracil. 
Cone.  HClAq  at  150°,  cone.  NHjAq  at  150°,  and 
ACjO  at  185°  also  form  methyl-uracil. 

Salts.  —  C^H^AgjNjSO.  —  C^HjCuN^SO. 
—  (OaH5NjSO)2Hg.  —  OsHsNjNaSO  2aq.  — 
C5H5N2ESO  ^aq. 

THIONAMIC  ACID.  H.  Rose  (P.  33,  235  ; 
42,  415)  found  that  SO2  and  NHj  combined  in 
equal  volumes,  when  dry  NH,  was  mixed  with 
excess  of  dry  SO^,  to  form  a  yellowish  white 
BoUd,  which  quickly  decomposed  in  solution,  or 
moist  air,  giving  (NH4)2S04  and  ammonium  salts 
of  other  sulphur  oxyacids.  Bose  concluded  that 
the  substance  was  SOj.NHj  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  formed  by  combining  equal  volumes  of  the 
two  gases ;  if  this  empirical  formula  is  accepted 
the  compound  maybe  SO2.NH2.H  orSO.OH.NHj. 
When  dry  SOj  was  mixed  with  excess  of  d^ 
NH3,  Rose  found  that  1  vol.  SO^  combined  with 
2  vols.  NHj ;  the  product— an  amorphous,  white 
solid— may  be  SOj.NH^.NH,  or  SO.ONH^.NH,. 

11.  M.  P.  H. 


TH  ION  AMIDE.  By  passing  NH,  into  cooled 
SjClj  SchifE  {A.  102,  111)  obtained  a  white  solid 
which  was  decomposed  by  warm  water  to 
(NHJjSOaAq.  The  solid  contained  NH^Ol; 
Schiif  regarded  it  as  a  mixture  of  this  salt 
with  S0(NH2)2 ;  he  did  not  attempt  to  separate 
the  supposed  thionamide  from  NE^Cl. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

{o).THIO.NAPHTHOIC  ACID. 

Amide  C,jaj.CS.NHj.  [126°].  Formed 
from  (o)-naphthoio  nitrile  and  alcoholic  ammo- 
nium sulphide  at  30°-35°  (Hofmann,  B.  1,  40  ; 
Bamberger,  B.  21,  54).    Crystals,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Tetrahydride  of  the  amide 

Ch'.C^^=^»-^^-^^2-     Formed  by  digesting . 

a  solution  of  tetrahydride  of  (o)-naphthonitrile 
in  alcoholic  ammonia  saturate.d  with  H^S  for 
some  days  at  30°— 40°  (Bamberger  a.  Bordt,  B. 
22,  629).    Dark-yellow  oil. 

(j3)-Thio-naphthoic  acid.  Amide 
CioHj.CSNHj.  [149°].  Formed  from  (;6)-naph- 
thonitrile  and  ammonium  sulphide  at  35°-40° 
(Bamberger  a.  Bockmann,  B.  20,  1115).  Needles, 
V.  sol.  alcohol.  Dissolves  in  hot  water,  being 
slowly  converted  into  the  nitrile. 

THIO-NAPHTHOL  «.  Naphthtl  mekoaptan. 

THIO-Df-NAPHTHYL-AMINE  v.   Imido-di- 

NAPHTHTL   SULPHIDE. 

THIONATES.  Salts  of  the  thAcyrUc  acids 
(g.  v.,  p.  698).  Four  series  of  thionates  are 
known ;  a  fifth  probably  exists :  IH^fii,  =  di- 
thionates;  M2S30g=trithionates ;  M2S40j  =  tetra- 
thionates;  M^SjO,,  =  pentathionates ;  and  pro- 
bably "M2S808=hexathionates.  The  thionates 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  the  liquid 
obtained  by  passing  H,S  into  saturated  SO^Aq ; 
also  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphites,  thiosulphates, 
and  mixtures  of  these,  and  in  other  reactions 
(c/.  Thionic  acids,  p.  698).  For  general  quali- 
tative reactions  of  thionates  and  thiosulphates  v. 
Debus  (C.  J.  53,  298). 

DITHIONATES,  MIjSjOj,  M"SA.  and 
M™2{SjO,)j.  (Hyposulphates.)  The  alkali  salts 
are  formed  by  the  interaction  of  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  I  in  EIAq  and  dilute  NaHSO^Aq  (Spring 
a.  Bourgeois,  Bl.  [2]  46, 151 ;  SokoloS  a.  Matt- 
scheflski,  B.  14,  2058) ;  also  by  the  reaction  of 
KMnOjAq  on  thiosulphates  in  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion, or  on  sulphites  or  trithionates  (Honig  a. 
Zatzek,  M.  4,  738 ;  Fordos  a.  G6hs,  J.  Ph.  [3] 
36, 113).  The  Ba  salt  is  formed  by  passing  SO2 
into  water  holding  MnO,  in  suspension,  filtering, 
and  adding  BaOAq  (for  more  details  v.  Dithionic 
ACID,  p.  698) ;  most  of  the  other  dithiouates 
are  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  BaSjOgAq 
and  sulphates ;  several  have  been  prepared  by 
digesting  E^S^O^Aq  with  metaUio  hydroxides. 
The  dithionates  are  sol.  water;  the  salts  of 
the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  metals  are  not 
readily  decomposed  either  in  solution  or  as 
solids ;  solutions  of  most  of  the  other  salts  are 
decomposed  by  heat,  giving  off  SO,  {v.  Eliiss,  A, 
246,  179,  284  ;  Geuther,  4.226,  232). 

Dithionates  give  off  SO,  when  heated  to  red- 
ness, leaving  normal  sulphates;  thus  M^SjO, 
=  S02-I-M2S04 ;  this  reaction  is  characteristic ; 
so  also  is  the  reaction  of  H^SO^Aq  or  EClAq 
with  boUing  solutions  of  dithionates,  whereby 
H2S04Aq  is  formed  and  SOj  is  given  ofl,  without 
aeparation  of  S. 


tmOKATfiS. 


Ammonium  dithionate  (JtH^J^SjOa-  Ob- 
tained by  decomposing  tbe  Ba  salt  in  solution  by 
(NHJ^SOjAq,  filtering  and  crystallising.  S.G. 
1-704  (Topsoe,  O.  0.  4,  76).  Kluss  (A.  246, 179, 
284)  gives  formula  2Am2S20e.  aq,  and  says  the 
salt  crystallises  in  monoolinio  needles.  Very 
sol.  water ;  insol.  alcohol.  Aqueous  solution 
may  be  boiled  without  change.  Forms  double 
salts  with  AmOl  (Fook  a.  Kliiss,  B.  24,  3017) ; 
also  with  the  dithionates  of  Al,  Cd,  Co,  Cu,  Fe, 
Mn,  Ni,  and  Zn  (K.,  Z.c). 

Sarium  dithionate  BaSjOj.  2aq.  Formed  by 
passing  SOjinto  water  at  c.  0°  holding  coarsely- 
powdered  MnOj  in  suspension,  till  the  Mn02  is 
dissolved  (MuOj  +  SOj  +  Aq  =  MnSOjAq  ;  and 
also  Mn02+2S02  +  Aq  =  MnS205Aq),  filtering  if 
necessary,  adding  BaOAq  to  alkaline  reaction 
(MuSjOjAq  +  BaOjHjAq-BaSjOsAq  +  MnOjHj), 
filtering  from  MnO^,  evaporating,  and  recrystal- 
lising  from  water  (c/.  Stas,  Chem.  Proport.  117). 
White  prisms;  S.  24-75  at  18°,  90-9  at  100°, 
100-6  at  102°  =  b.p.  of  saturated  solution ;  insol. 
alcohol.  The  crystals  efBoresoe  in  air,  losing 
2H2O  ;  a  hydrate  with  4H2O  is  obtained  by  slow 
evaporation  {v,  Heeren,  P.  7,  55 ;  Gay-Lussac, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  10,  312 ;  Baker,  0.  N.  36,  203  ;  cf. 
Spring  a.  Bourgeois,  Bl.  [2]  46,  151,  For  crys; 
talline  form  v.  Senarmont,  J.  1857.  142  ;  Eam- 
melsberg,  P.  58,  295  ;  von  Lang,  W,  A.  B.  45 
[2]  27).  SohifE  {A.  105,  239)  described  doulle 
salts  with  MgSaOij  and  NajSjOs  {cf.  Kraut,  A. 
118,  95);.  Bodlander  {Ohem.  Zeit.  14,  1140) 
described  a  double  salt  with  RbaSzOj;  and 
Kliiss  {A.  246, 179,284)  double  salts  with  Ag^SaOs 
andTljSjOs. 

Many  of  the  other  dithionates  are  prepared 
from  the  Ba  salt. 

Potassium  dithionate  KjS^Og.  Prepared 
from  a  solution  of  the  Ba  salt  by  adding  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  KjSO,  in  solution,  warm- 
ing, filtering,  and  evaporating ;  also  by  boiling 
KjSOjAq  with  MnOj  filtering,  and  separating 
from  KjSO,  by  fractional  crystallisation  (K^SOj 
is  much  less  sol.  water  than  KjSjOj).  White, 
hexagonal  crystals  ;  unchanged  in  air  ;  decrepi- 
tates when  heated  and  then  gives  off  SOj  and 
leaves  K^SO, ;  S.G.  2-277  (Topsoe,  Bl  [2]  19, 
246).  The  crystals  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion of  light ;  an  aqueous  solution  is  optically 
inactive  (Pape,  P.  139,  224).  S.  c.  6  at  ordinary 
temperature,  0.  66  at  100° ;  insol.  alcohol 
(Heeren,  P.  7,  55). 

Sodium  dithionate  Na2S20e.  2aq.  Prepared 
similarly  to  the  K  salt.  Also  formed,  accord- 
ing toBunte  {B.  7,  646),  by  heating  Na.Et.S3O3 
for  some  time  at  100°  (Bt^Sj  distils  off).  Large, 
lustrous,  rhombic  prisms;  unchanged  in  air; 
S.G.  2-175  at  11°  (Baker,  C.  N.  36,  203).  S.  47-6, 
at  16° ;  90-9  at  100° ;  insol.  alcohol.  Solution 
is  slowly  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to 
Na^SOsAq  (Spring,  B,  7,  1161).  Kraut  {A.  117, 
97)  described  a  hydrate  with  6H2O. 

Dithionates  of  the  following  metals  have 
also  been  described  (the  figures  indicate  the 
references) :  Al  (1)  (3) ;  Be  (3) ;  Bi  (3) ;  Cd  (1) 
(2)  (4) ;  Ca  (1)  (4)  (5)  ;  Cr  (3) ;  Co  (1)  (2)  (3)  (4) ; 
Cu(3);  Fe\l)  (3)  (4);  Pb  (1)  (4)  (5) ;  Li  (2) 
(4) ;  Mg  (1)   4)  (5) ;  Mn  (4) ;  Hg  (1)  (2)  (3) ;  Ni 


(2)  (4)  (5)-;  Eb  (6);  Ag  (1)  (2)  (4)  (5);  Sr  (2) 
(4  ;  Tl(3);Sn(3);U(3);  Zn  (1)  (2)  (4). 
^1)  Heeren,  P.  7,  72, 171 ;  (2)  Eammelsberg, 


P.  58,  298  ;  (3)  Kluss,  A.  246,  if 9, 284 ;  (4)  tojJ- 
soe,  0,  C.  4,  76 ;  (5)  Baker,  0.  N.  36,  203  ;  (6) 
Piccard,  J.pr.  86,456. 

TEITHIONATBS  M'^SaOe  and  M^SaO,.  The 
alkali  salts  are  formed  by  digesting  oono. 
MHSOjAq  with  S  at  50°-60°  (6MHSOsAq  +  2S 
=  2M2S30^Aq  +  M^S^OjAq  +  3H20)(Pelouze,4.0/i. 
[3]  79,  85) ;  also  by  heating  dilute  MHSOjAq, 
or  keeping  the  solution  for  a  long  time  in  a 
closed  tube  (Saint-Pierre,  O.  B.  62,  632) ;  by 
passing  SO2  into  MjSjOjAq  (2M2S20sAq  +  3S02 
=  2M2Ss05Aq+S);  bypassing  SOj  into  M^SAq 
(Chancel  a.  Diacon,  /.  pr.  90,  35 ;  Eathke, 
J.  pr.  95,  11) ;  by  the  interaction  of  I  and 
a  mixture  of  M2BO3  and  MaSjOj'in  solution 
rMjSOjAq  +  M2S  AAq  + 1^  =  MjEaO^Aq  +  2MIAq) 
(Spring,  B.  7, 1157)  ;  by  the  interaction  of  boil- 
ing water  on  AgKSjO,  or  HgNa2(S203)2,  whereby 
KjSsOjAq  or  Na^SjOjAq  is  formed,  aloqg  with 
AgjS  or  HgS  (Spring,  Z.c);  by  reacting  on 
MjSOaAq  with  SjClj  (Spring,  B.  6,  1108) ;  by  de- 
composing M2S203Aq  by  a  non-oxidising  acid, 
e.g.  by  HjSO,  (Spring  a.  Levy,  Bull,  de  I' Acad, 
roy.  de  Beige,  42,  108) ;  by  heating  (nB.t)^%Ot 
with  P2S5,  Spring  {B.  7,  1158)  obtained  a  little 
(NH4)2S303,  along  with  much  (NH4)2S203,  some 
NHj  polysulphides,  and  P  compounds ;  KjSjOj  is 
also  obtained  from  Wackenroder's  solution. 

The  trithionates  are  soluble  in  water ;  they 
very  readily  decompose ;  heated  with  water 
they  give  off  SO2,  deposit  S,  and  form  sulphates 
in  solution.  Addition  of  excess  of  CuSOjAq  to 
solution  of  a  trithionate  causes  ppn,  of  CuS  and 
evolution  of  SO^  (Spring,  B.  6,  1108). 

Selbnoimthionates  MjSeSjOj  are  described 
as  dithio-triselenates  under  Selenates  (p.  434). 

Potassium  trithionate  K2S3O3.  A  cone,  solu- 
tion of  K2S2O3  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  salt 
in  8  pts.  water  and  1  pt.  alcohol  till  the  alcohol 
separates  from  the  aqueous' solution;  SO2  is 
passed  into  this  solution  at  25°-30°,  solid 
KjSjO,  being  added  from  time  to  time,  till  the 
liquid  is  yellow  and  smells  of  SOj ;  the  crystals 
that  separate  are  dissolved  in  water  at  60°-70°, 
the  solution»is  filtered  from  S,  mixed  with  eight 
times  its  volume  of  84  p.o.  alcohol,  warmed 
gently,  and  allowed  to  crystallise  (Plessy,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  20,  162 ;  for  other  methods  of  preparation 
V.  Langlois,  A.  Ch.  [2]  79,  77 ;  Eathke,  J.  1864. 
164 ;  Chancel  a.  Diaoon,  O.  B.  56,  710).  White 
rhombic  needles  (Baker,  C.  N.  36,  203).  Very 
sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol.  Aqueous  solution 
gives  KaSOiAq,  SO2,  and  S  when  heated.  Debus 
(C.  J.  53, 313)  found  thatK2S303Aqslowlyohanges 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  giving  KjSO^Aq, 
K2Sj03Aq,  and  KjSjOsAq  without  separation  of 
S.  According  to  0.  a.  D.  (l.o.),  KzSaOjAq  inter- 
acts with  K2S2Aq  to  give  only  KjSgOjAq  ;  with 
HjS  the  products  are  K^SOiAq,  KjSaOjAq,  and  S 
(Debus,  C.  J.  53, 329).  Sodium-amalgam  reacts 
readily,  producing  KNaSjOj  and  KNaS03  (Spring, 
B.  7, 1161). 

The  other  trithionates  that  have  been  iso- 
lated are  those  of  Ba  (Kessler,  P.  74,  253) ; 
Pb  (K.,  l.c. ;  Chancel  a.  Diacon,  0.  B.  56,  710) ; 
Na  (K.,  l.c. ;  Eathke,  J.  pr.  95,  13 ;  VilUers,  O. 
B.  106,  1356) ;  and  Zn  (Fordos  a.  G61is,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  22,  66). 

TETEATHIONATES  M'jSjO.  and  M"SA- 
The  alkali  salts  are  formed  by  triturating  M2S2O, 
with  I,  adding  a  little  water  and  pouring  into 


thionates. 
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alcohol  (voU  filobutofl,  S.  IS,  1869 ;  Eliasberg, 

B.  19,  322 ;  Pock  a.  Kliiss,  B.  23,  2429) ;  the 
Pb  salt  is  formed  by  the  plololiged  interaction  of 
I  and  PbS.Pa,  also  by  the  interaction  of  H^SOiAq 
and  a  mixture  of  PbSaOj  with  PbOj  (Chancel  a. 
Diacon,  J.  pr.  90,  S5) ;  tetrathionates  are  also 
formed,  according  to  Spring  a.  Levy  (Bull,  de 
I'Acad.  roy.  de  Beige,  42, 108),  by  the  interaction 
of  thiosulphates  and  ferrous  or  cuprous  salts, 
KMnOiAq,  hypochlorites,  or  KCIO3  dissolved  in 
HjSOjAq.  KjSjOs  is  obtained  by  neutralising 
Wackenroder's  solution  by  KCjHjOj  («.  Debus, 

C.  J.  53,  278  ;  cf.  Curtius  a.  Henkel,  J.  pr.  [2] 
37,  137).  The  tetrathionates  are  e.  sol.  water, 
but  insol.  alcohol ;  aqueous  solutions  are  gene- 
rally decomposed  on  evaporation. 

Potassium  tetratMonate  K2S4O,.  Formed 
by  adding  I,  little  by  little,  to  cone.  K^SjOjAq  till 
a  permanent  reddish-brown  colour  is  produced, 
dissolving  the  crystals  that  separate  in  warm 
water,  filtering  from  S,  adding  alcohol  till  the 
pp.  that  forms  is  re-dissolved,  and  allowing  to 
crystallise  (Kessler,  P.  74,  253).  Spontaneous 
decomposition  of  cone.  E^SjO^Aq  gives  K^S^Og 
and  S  (Debus,  C.  J.  53,  311).  Perfectly  dry 
KjSjOj  can  be  kept'  unchanged  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  in  ordinary  air,  after  a  time,  SO^  is 
formed ;  an  aqueous  solution  of  KjSjO,,  slowly 
changes  to  E^SjOgAq,  K^SjO^Aq,  K^SO^Aq,  and 
SO2  (D.,  I.C.).  BrAq  reacts  to  form  H^SOjAq,  S, 
and  KBr ;  but  if  the  BrAq  is  added  very  gradu- 
ally the  S  that  is  formed  combines  with  residual 
KjSjOa  to  form  K^S^Oj ;  similarly,  if  a  little  K,SO, 
is  added  to  X^S^OgAq,  and  H^S  is  then  passed 
in,  Ej^O,  and  S  are  formed,  and  the  S  combines 
with  unchanged  K^S^Oj  to  form  EjSjOs  (D.,  l.c. 
p.  315).  Sodium-amalgam  forms  ENaS^O^q 
(Spring,  B.  7,  1161). 

The  other  tetrathionates  that  have  been  iso- 
lated are  those  of  Ba  (Lewes,  C.  J.  89,  69; 
Fordos  a.  Gflis,  A.  Ch.  [8]  22,  66 ;  Curtius  a. 
Henkel,  J.pr.  [2]  87,  137) ;  Cd  (Kessler,  P.  74, 
253) ;  Cu  (Chancel  a.  Diacon,  0.  B.  56,  510) ; 
Fe  (F.  a.  G.) ;  Pb  (K. ;  C.  a.  D.) ;  Na  (K. ;  von 
Elobukoff,  B.  18,  1869)  ;  Sr  (E.) ;  and  Zn  (F. 
a.  Or.). 

PBNTATHIONATES  U^Sfi,  and  M°SA- 
Waokenroder,  in  1845  {A.  60,  189),  asserted 
that  the  liquid  formed  by  passing  HjS  into 
SOjAq  contained  pentathionio  acid  H^SsO, ; 
other  chemists  confirmed  his  results,  and  pre- 
pared a  few  salts  of  the  aeid  {v.  Lenoir,  A.  62, 
253 ;  Fordos  a.  G61is,  A.  Ch.  [8]  22, 66 ;  Kessler, 
P.  74,  257  ;  Ludwig,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  85,  9  ;  Chancel 
a.  Diacon,  C.  B.  56,  710).  At  a  later  time  the 
existence  of  pentathionates  was  denied,  chiefly 
by  Spring  {B.  12,  2254 ;  18,  924 ;  15,  2618),  but 
upheld  by  Eessler  (B.  13,  424 ;  v.  also  Takat- 
matsu  a.  Smith,  B.  18,  1976).  In  1881  Lewes 
(O.  J.  39,  68)  seemed  to  have  isolated  BaSjOj 
and  KjSsOs,  but  Spring  failed  to  confirm  his  re- 
sults. Shaw,  however  (C.  J.  43,  357),  repeated 
Lewes's  experiments,  and  obtained  KjSsOi,.  In 
1888  Debus  (C.  J.  53,  278)  made  an  elaborate 
investigation  of  Wackenroder's  solution,  and 
prepared  EuSjOj  therefrom.  Curtius  a.  Henkel 
(/.  pr.  [2]  37,  137)  assert  that  Wackenroder's 
solution  contains  acid  tetrathionates,  in  which 
the  ratio  of  S  to  Ba  is  greater  than  4S:Ba,  and 
that  these  have  been  mistaken  for  pentathionates. 
JSut  Debns's  experiments  seem  to  have  settled 


the  dispute  iii  favour  of  the  existence  of  penta- 
thionates. Ammoniaoal  AgNOjAq  gives  very  dis- 
tinct brown  colouration,  followed  by  a  black  pp. 
with  pentathionates;  this  reaction  distinguishes 
them  from  salts  of  other  S  oxyacids  (v.  Debus,- 
Z.C.,  p.  297). 

Potassium  pentathionate  2E2SjOs.  3aq. 
Debus  (0.  J.  53,  294)  prepared  this  salt  from 
Wackenroder's  solution  {v.  p.  698)  by  adding 
16-66  g.  ECjHjOj  (previously  fused)  to  43  c.o.  of 
the  solution  of  S.G.  1-343;  the  KC^HsOj  was. 
dissolved  in  as  little  water  as  possible  acidu- 
lated with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid ;  the  solu- 
tion was  placed  in  a  large  flat  dish  in  a  current 
of  air  until  the  liquid  had  evaporated ;  the  crys- 
talline residue  (weighing  26  g.)  was  repeatedly 
pressed  between  filter-paper,  and  then  dissolved 
in  50  c.c.  water  + 1  c.c.  H^SOj,  at  40° ;  the  minute 
quantity  of  S  that  separated  (c.  -005  g.)  was 
filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  was  allowed  to  crys- 
tallise in  a  flat  dish.  The  crystals  that  sepa- 
rated (18-75  g.)  were  a  mixture  of  EjSjOj  and 
E2S5O5;  they  were  dried  by  placing  them  on 
blotting  paper,  and  the  crystals  of  pentathionate 
were  picked  out  (5-75  g.  were  obtained),  crystal- 
lised twice  from  water  acidulated  with  a  little 
HjSOjAq,  and  dried  over  HjSO,.  The  crystals 
of  pentathionate  form  four-sided  rhombic  plates, 
or  six-sided  star-like  plates;  those  of  tetra- 
thionate  form  six-sided  prisms,  with  pyramids 
only  on  one  end,  and  with  the  side  on  which 
they  rest  much  developed.  Lewes  (C  /.  39, 75) 
described  three  salts :  EjSsOg,  K^SjOg.HjO,  and 
E3S50e.2H20 ;  Debus's  salt  was  2K2S50„.3H20. 
According  toTock  a.  Kliiss  (B.  28,  2428),  this  is 
the  only  salt  that  exists  {cf.  D.,  l.c.,  p.  297).  The 
salt  can  also  be  obtained  by  passing  H^S  into 
E2S40,Aq  acidulated  with  B^SO^Aq  (D.,  I.e.,  p. 
315). 

Crystals  of  2K2S50e.3H20  begin  to  decom- 
pose, when  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  after  a 
month  or  so,  giving  eventually  a  yellow,  pulpy 
mass  of  E2S40e,  S,  and  water ;  the  decomposi- 
tion is  caused  by  water  in  the  interstices  of  the 
crystals.  By  powdering  finely,  washing  with 
dilute  alcohol,  and  placing  over  H^SOj,  Debus 
{l.c.  p.  295)  kept  the  salt  unchanged  for  two  or 
three  years.  2K2S50s.3H,0  dissolves  in  e.  2 
parts  water,  forming  a  clear,  neutral  solution, 
which  soon  decomposes  with  separation  of  S 
and  formation  of  KjSjOgAq  (D.,  l.c.,  p.  311) ; 
addition  of  a  drop  of  dilute  KOHAq  to  the  solu- 
tion causes  separation  of  S  (p.  291) ;  HjS  ppts. 
much  S,  and  K^SsO,  and  K^SjO,  are  formed  in 
the  solution  (p.  328) ;  SO,  produces  K^SsOgAq 
and  KjS^O^q  (p.  332) ;  the  salt  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

Barium  pentathionate  BaSjOg.  3aq ;  obtained 
by  Lewes  (0.  J.  39,  68)  by  partially  neutralising 
Wackenroder's  solution  by  BaOAq,  crystallising 
over  H2SO4,  pouring  off  from  BaS40g,  and  again 
crystallising. 

Copper  pentathionate  CuSgOg  4aq ;  obtained  by 
Debus  {I.C.,  p.  300)  in  blue,  prismatic  crystals, 
by  adding  Cu(C;fE302)^q  to  Wackenroder's 
solution  and  allowing  to  evaporate.  Debus 
probably  obtained  zinc  pentathionate,  but  not 
in  a  pure  state  (l.c.,  p.  299). 
.  HEXATHIONATBS.  By  adding  EC^HaO^q 
to  the  mother -liquor  from  E2S40g  and  KjSgO,. 
(v.  supra),  evaporating  in  a  current  of  air,  di^^ 
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solving  in  water  with  a  little  S^SOiAq,  allowing 
to  evaporate  in  portions,  and  collecting  the 
crystals  separately,  Debus  (C  J.  63,801}  obtained 
a  salt  in  which  the  ratio  of  S  to  0  was  almost 
6S:60,  as  required  by  potassium  hexathionate. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

THIONSSSAL  v.  Tetra-phbntl-thiophenb. 

THIONIC  ACIDS.  The  acids  HjSxOs,  where 
IB  =  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  probably  6,  are  generally 
called  thionic  acids,  and  are  distinguished  as  di-, 
tri;  &o.,  thionic  acid.  The  acids  are  known  only 
in  aqueous  solutions ;  most  ot  these  solutions 
readily  oxidise  to  HjSO^Aq.  Dithionio  acid  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  certain  oxidisers  on 
HjSOjAq ;  dithionates  are  formed  by  oxidising 
sulphites  and  thiosulphates ;  trithionates  are 
formed  when  mixtures  of  sulphites  and  thio- 
sulphates are  oxidised,  also  when  SO^Aq  inter- 
acts with  alkali  thiosulphates ;  tetrathionates 
result  by  the  action  of  certain  oxidisers  on  thio- 
sulphates. These  processes  may  be  represented 
diagranmiatically  as  follows  (the  actual  re- 
actions are  much  more  complex)  : 

(1)  2H2S0jAq+0  =  Hj,SAAq  +  H20; 

(2)  2M2SOsAq  +  0  =  M2SAAq  +  M20; 
MjS  A^q  -1-  30  =  M^SPeAq ; 

(3)  MjSOsAq  +  MjS AAq  +  0  =  M^SaOjAq  +  M^O ; 
iM^S^OM  +  SSOjAq  =  2M2S30„Aq  +  S ; 

(4)  2MjS AA-q  +  0  =  M^S AM  +  M^O. 

After  passing  HjS  for  a  longtime  into  nearly 
saturated  H^SO^Aq,  the  solution  contains 
HjSAi  much  HaSA,  HjSAt  ^^^  probably 
HjSbOj,  along  with  HjSOj,  dissolved  colloidal 
S,  and  a  little  S  in  suspension.  This  solatiqn  is 
known  as  Wackeiwoder's  solution  (Wackenro'ier, 
A.  60,  189  [1845]).  It  has  been  examined  by 
many  chemists ;  a  very  thorough  investigation 
was  made  by  Debus  in  1888  (O.  J.  53,  278 ; 
where  references  wUl  be  found  to  other  memoirs). 
The  solution  examined  by  Debus  was  prepared 
by  passing  a  slow  current  of  HljS  into  480  c.c. 
nearly  saturated  SOjAq  at  a  little  above  0°  for 
two  hours,  keeping  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for 
forty-eight  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
passing  in  H2S  for  two  hours,  after  forty-eight 
hours  again  passing  in  HjS,  and  repeating  these 
treatments  until  the  liquid  no  longer  smeUed  of 
SOj  after  standing  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  (about  two  weeks  were  re- 
quired before  the  action  was  completed).  The 
liquid  thus  obtained  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  S,  partly  as  a  hard  brittle  solid,  partly  as  a 
soft  and  gummy  mass,  and  partly  in  suspension 
in  minute  particles  which  pass  through  filter 
paper ;  the  liquid  remains  milky  after  filtration, 
and  does  not  become  clear  on  standing  for  two 
or  three  weeks  (regarding  the  variety  of  S  in 
solution,  V.  SuLPHUK,  Alloiropic  forms  of,  p. 
608).  Debus  (Z.C.,  p.  348)  thinks  that  the  pro- 
duct of  the  direct  interaction  of  SO„Aq  and 
H,SAq  isH,S,0,  (SSO^Aq  +  H^SAq  =  H^Sp^Aq) ; 
that  part  of  this  H^SA  reacts  with  excess 
of  SOjAq  to  form  H^SjOjAq  and  H^SjOjAq 
(?  H^S^O^q  -H  HjSOaAq  =  H^SaOeAq  +  B^^fiM), 
and  that  part  of  the  HjSiOjAq  reacting  with 
H^SjOjAq  forms  HjSjOjAq 
(?  HjS AAq  +  H,S AM  =  H AO„Aq  +  H,SO,Aq) 
(D.,  I.C.,  p.  338) ;  that  the  HjS  reacts  with 
H^SiO^A.q  to  form  H^O  and  S,  part  of  the  S  com- 
bining, as  it  is  formed,  vsdth  H^SgOi^q  to  form 
Ut^fiM,  EjjSsO«Aq   and  HjSAM.  and  part 


remaining  in  golution  as  colloidal  S.  If  tt^^  is 
passed  into  Wackenroder's  solution,  more 
HjSjOg  is  formed ;  and  if  the  passage  of  H^S 
is  continued  until  all  reaction  ceases  the 
thionic  acids  are  decomposed,  and  the  final 
products  are  S  and  'B.fi,  so  that  the  equation 
S02Aq-i-2H2SAq  =  3S  +  2HjOAq  correctly  repre- 
sents the  interaction  of  SOjAq  with  H^SAq  so 
far  as  the  final  products  are  concerned  (v.  D.,  l^., 
p.  351). 

Solutions  of  the  thionic  acids  more  or  less 
rapidly  decompose,  the  final  products  being 
HjSOjAq,  SOjAq,  and  S ;  oxidisers  such  as 
CI  or  HNOjAq — in  some  cases  air  is  sufficient — 
convert  them  into  HjSO^Aq ;  reducers,  such  as 
Na  amalgarn,  produce  HjS^OjAq,  sometimes 
also  HoSOjAq,  and  in  some  cases  H^SAq. 
None  of  the  acids  has  been  isolated  apart  from 
water;  salts  of  all  are  known  («.  Thionaies, 
p.  695).    The  acids  are  all  dibasic. 

Begarding  the  constitution  of  the  thionic 
acids  V.  MendeUeff,  B.  3, 870 ;  Michaelis,  A.  170, 
31 ;  Spring,  B.  6,  1108 ;  Debus,  O.  /.  58,  351. 

DliHONio  ACID  HjSjOjAq.  (MyposuVphurio 
acid.)  A  solution  of  this  acid  is  formed  by 
suspending  coarsely-powdered  MnOj  in  water, 
and  passing  in  SO^  while  the  liquid  is  kept  at 
0.  0°;  filtering,  adding  BaOAq  to  alkaline  re- 
action, and  filtering  from  BaSO,  and  MnO^H^ ; 
evaporating,  crystallising  out  BaSaO,.  2aq,  and 
decomposing  this  salt  in  solution  by  the  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  HjSOjAq  ;  filtering  from  BaSO,, 
and  evaporating  in  vacuo  till  a  liquid  of  S.O. 
1-347  is  obtained  (MnOj  +  2S02Aq  =  MuS  AM ; 
Mn02+  S0jAq  =  MnS04Aq)  (Spring  a.  Bourgeois, 
Bl.  [2]  46,  151).  If  evaporation  is  continued 
beyond  this  concentration,  H^SOjAq  and  SO, 
are  formed ;  the  sanie  decomposition  occurs  when 
HjSAM  is  evaporated  by  heat.  HjSAM 
is  reduced  by  Zn  and  HOlAq  to  H^SOjAq  at  0° 
(Otto,  A.  147,  187) ;  it  is  oxidised  to  HjSOjAq 
by  01,  HNOj,  EClOj  and  HCl  &c.;  it  slowly 
oxidises  in  air  (c/.  Diihionaies,  p.  695).  Thom- 
seu  (Th.  2,  259)  gives  the  following  ieats  of 
formation  of  H^SjOjAq  :—[S^O^Aq]  =  211,080; 
[2S0S0,Aq]  =  68,920;  [2S0^Aq,0]  =  53,520  ;  for 
the  heat  of  oxidation  of  HjSjOsAq  to  HjSOjAq 
he  gives  (S»05Aq  +  0  =  2SOsAq)  [S^O'Aq,©] 
=  73,740. 

TwiHioifia  ACID  HjSAM-  -A  dilute  solu- 
tion of  this  acid  is  formed  by  decomposing 
K^SjOjAq  by  the  equivalent  quantity  of 
HClOjAq  or  H^SiFjAq,  and  filtering  from 
KCIO,  or  K^SiPo'  (Langlois,  0.  B.  10,  461 ;  62, 
842  ;  Eessler,  P.  74,  250).  The  dilute  solution 
cannot  be  evaporated,  even  in  vacuo,  without 
partial  decomposition,  with  formation  of  SO, 
and  S ;  when  heated  it  rapidly  changes  to 
H^SOjAq,  SOj  and  S.  The  dilute  solution  is 
colourless  and  odourless,  and  has  a  sour  and 
bitter  taste  {of.  Tkithionates,  p.  696).  The  K 
salt,  from  which  the  acid  solution  is  obtained, 
may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  EjSA  i°  water 
containing  one-eighth  part  of  alcohol,  adding  the 
salt  till  the  alcohol  separates  from  the  aqueous 
solution,  passing  in  SO^,  with  addition  from  time 
to  time  of  a  little  K^SjO,,  temperature  being  kept 
at  25°-30°,  till  the  liquid  is  yellow  and  smeUa 
of  SO,,  setting  aside  till  crystals  separate,  and 
re- crystallising  from  warm  water  (filtering  from 
separated  S)  (Plessy,  A.  Ch.  £3]  11, 182). 
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TEtMtnioiifo  ACIB  HjS^PoAq.  PbSjO„Aq  is 
3ecomposed  by  the  equivalent  quantity  of 
E^SOjAq  (not  by  HjS,  which  reacts  with 
HjSiO,),  and  ^he  filtrate  from  PbSOj  is  concen- 
trated on  the  water-bath,  and  then  in  vacuo 
over  KjSO,  (Fordos  a.  G^is,  0.  iJ.  115,  920). 
PbSiOe  may  be  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution  of 
2  pts.  NajSjOj.SHjO  in  much  warm  water  into  a 
dilute  warm  solution  of  3  pts.  lead  acetate,  and 
thoroughly  washing  the  ppd.  PbSzO,  with  warm 
water,  adding  water  enough  to  partially  dissolve 
the  PbSijO,,  then  adding  1  pt.  I,  and  letting 
stand  for  some  days,  with  frequent  shaking, 
filtering  from  Pblj,  evaporating  and  crys- 
taUising    (2PbS^03  +  21  -h  Aq  =  PbS,0„Aq  +  Pblj) . 

ELjStOgAq  is  colourless  and  odourless ;  it  has 
a  sour  taste.  Dilute  H^S^OfAq  may  be  boiled 
without  change,  but  the  cone,  solution  decom- 
poses to  HjSO^Aq,  SOj,  and  S.  Dilute  HClAq  or 
HaSO^Aq  does  not  interact  with  cold  H^SjOjAq ; 
on  warming  H^S  is  given  ofi ;  HNOjAq  or  CI 
rapidly  oxidises  HjSiOsAq  to  H^SOjAq  (c/. 
.  Texkathtonates,  p.  696).  Thomsen  (Th.  2, 
262)  gives  the  foUowmg  data  for  H.F. : — 
[SSO=,Aq]  =  192,430  ;  [2S0^S^0,Aq]  =  50,270 ; 
[2S0'=Aq,SS0]  =  34,870 ;  [2S^0»Aq,0]  =  53,490. 

Peniathionio  acid  HjSjOjAq,  and  Hexa- 
THioNio  ACID  HjSsOjAq.  These  acids  very  pro- 
bably exist  in  Wackewoder's  solution  (v.  supra, 
p.  698),  as  salts  of  H2S5O5,  and  probably  also  of 
H^SgOf,  have  been  obtained  from  that  solution ; 
solutions  of  the  acids  have  not  been  isolated 
(v.  Pentaihionaies,  p.  697t  <^>id  Hexathionaies, 
p.  697).  M.  M.  P.  M. 


THIONINE.  Thegroup^^^-^^f^NH 

t.e.  CsHjfNHjX^^OjHjiNH  (Bernthsen  a. 
Goske,  B.  20,  931). 

THIONOL  0,^,NS0,i.e.^^g^(02).N!^°- 
Formed  by  heating  imido-di-phenyl  sulphide 
with  dilute  HjSO,  at  150°-160°  (Bernthsen,  A. 
230,  188).  Brownish-red  powder,  which  acquires 
green  lustre  on  rubbing.  Insol.  cold  water,  sol. 
acids  and  alkalis,  forming  a  violet  solution.  Yields 
di-oxy-imido-diphenyl  sulphide  (g.  v.)  on  reduc- 
tion.—B'jH^SO^.  Green  needles. — B'BaO  (dried  at 
100°).  Plates  with  green  lustre.— B'AgjO  (dried 
at  100°).    Brown  amorphous  pp. 

THIONOLINE  v.  Oxy-AMiDO-iMEDO-siCHEN^ni 

glTXPEICE. 

THIONUBIC  ACID  O^H^NsSOa  i.e. 

CO <::^^2QQ>CH.NH.S0jH.    Formed  by    the 

simultaneous  action  of  NH,  and  SO^  on  alloxan 
in  aqueous  solution  (Liebig  a.  Wiihler,  A.  26, 
268,  314, 331).  Formed  also  by  warming  nitroso- 
barbituric  acid  with  ammonium  sulphite  (Baeyer, 
A.  127,  210).  Crystalline  mass  of  needles,  v.  sol. 
water.  Decomposed  by  boiling  water  into  uranil 
and  H2SO4.  Beduces  ammoniacal  AgNOj  to  a 
mirror. — (NHJjjA''^^-  Four-sided  tables,  d.  sol. 
cold  water.  At  200°  it  yields  (NHjjjSO,  and 
yanthinine  (Finok,  A.  132,  298).— (NHJHA". 
White  needles.  —  CaA".     Prisms. — PbA"aq. 

THIONTI-m-AIIISO-BENZOIC  ACID 
SO:N.CbH,.COjH. 

Methyl  ether  Uek'.  [67°].  (212°  at  100 
mm.).    I'ormed  from  methjl  m-amido-benzoate 


and  BOClj  (Miohaelis,  A.  274,  250).  Yellow 
crystalline  mass,  v.  sol.  ether  and  benzene. 

JEthyl  ether  BtA'.    Oil. 

THIOHYL  -  DIAMIDO-  DI-PHENYL-ETHYL- 
ENE  OjH.(03H«.N:SO),.  [202°].  Formed  from 
di-amido-stilbene  and  SOCl^  (Hichaelis,  A.  274, 
265).    Bed  needles,  m.  sol.  benzene  and  CHOI,. 

THIONYL-AMIDO-FHEKOL.  Ethyl  de- 
rivative 0A(OEt).N:SO.  [32°].  (220°  at 
200  mm.).  Formed  from  jj-amido-phenetol  and 
BOClj  (Michaelis,  A.  274,  246).  Light-yellow 
needles,  v.  sol.  ether.    Slowly  decomposed  by 

THIONYX-AMYLAMINE  S0:NC5H„.  (87°  at 
60  mm.).  Formed  from  amylamine  (103°)  in 
ether  and  SOCl^  (Miohaelis,  A.  274,  191).  Oil, 
decomposed  by  water. 

THIONYL-ANIIINE  05H5N:S0.  (200°).  S.G, 
— 1'236.  Formed  from  aniline  in  benzene  solution 
and  SOCl, (Michaelis,  B. 23, 3480 ;  24, 745).  Liquid 
with  peculiar  odour,  sol.  alcohol.  Converted  by 
alkalis  into  aniline  and  sulphite.  Chlorine  forms 
tri-chloro-aniline  [78°].  Cone.  HClAq  also  forms 
aniline  and  SOj.  The  compound  CBH^BrgNiSO 
[75°]  is  formed  from  tri-bromo-aniline  in  benzene 
and  SOClj.  The  compounds  [1:2]C„H,C1.N:S0 
[-8°],  [1:3]  C„H^C1.N:S0  (233°)  and  [1:4] 
CjHiCl.N:SO  [36°]  (237°)  are  formed  in  Uke 
manner,  o-,  m-,  andp-  Thionyl-bromo-anilines 
melt  at  4°,  32^,  and  61°  respectively  (Michaelis, 
A.  274,  221).  Thionyl-tetra-bromo- aniline  melts 
at  78°.  Thionyl-p-iodo-aniHne  [54°]  and  [4:2:1] 
CaH3l,.N:S0  [74°]  are  also  crystalline. 

Beference. — NiiEo-THioNyii-AHiLiNE. 

THIONYL  BBOiUIDE  SOBr^  v.  Sclphur  oxy- 

BKOMLDES,  p.  617. 

THIONYL-ISOBUTYLAMINE  C,Hi,NSO  i.e. 
CHMej.CH2.N:S0.  (116°).  Formed  from  SOCl^ 
and  isobutylamine  in  ether  (Michaelis,  A.  274, 
191).    Liquid,  with  pleasant  smell, 

THIONYI.    CHLOBIDE   SOOL,  v.    Sulphub 

OXYCHLOBIDES,  p.  617. 

THIONYL-CUMIDINE  C„HjPr.N:SO.  (158°). 
Got  from  SOOl,  and  the  cumidine  obtained 
from  isopropyl-benzeue  by  nitration  and  reduc- 
tion (Michaelis,  A.  274,  239).  Oil,  not  decom- 
posed by  boiling  water. 

Tliionyl-ij/.cumidine  OjH2Me3.N:SO.  [-10°]. 
(246°).    OU,  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

THiaKYL-ETHYLAMINE  EtN:SO.  (73°). 
Formed  by  adding  SOCl^  to  an  ethereal  solution 
of  ethylamine  cooled  below  0°  (Michaelis,  B. 
24,756). 

THIONYL-MESIDINE  C,HjMe3.N:S0. 

[-11°].  (241°).  S.G.  ii  1-121.  YolatUe  with 
steam  (Michaelis,  A.  274,  240). 

THIONYL-METHYIAMINE  MeN:S0.  (59°). 
Liquid  (Michaelis,  A.  274, 187). 

IHIONYL-lffEIHYL-AMIIHE 
S0(CeH4.NHMe)2.  [154°].  Formed  from  SOCl, 
and  methyl-aniline  in  ethereal  solution  in  pre- 
sence of  AlCl,  (Michaelis  a.  Godchaux,  B.  23, 
3019).  Colourless  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
Yields  anitrosamineSO(CsH4.NMe.NO)j.  [171°].. 

THI01IYL-(o)-IIAPHXHYLAMINE 
0,oH,.N:SO.  [33°].  (226°  at  100  mm.).  Formed 
from  (a)-naphthylamiue  in  benzene  and  SOCl, 
(Miohaelis,  A.  274, 253).  Eeddish  yellow  needles, 
slowly  converted  by  water  into  naphthylamiue 
sulplute. 
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TMonyl-(;8)-naphthylamine  [53°].  Needles, 
ihe  thionyl  derivative  of  bionio-(/3)-naphthyl- 
amine  [63°]  melts  at  ll8°. 

THIONYI-o-HITSO-ANILINE  CXN^SO,  i.e. 
6sH4(NOj).N:SO.  [62°],  the  m-  compound  melts 
at  63°,  while  the  jp-isomeride  melts  at  70° 
(Michaelis,  A.  274,  225). 

THIONYL-NITBO-MESIDINE  OjHjXSOa 
t.«.0eHMe3(NOj).N:SO.  [77°].  Got  from  nitro- 
mesidine  [74°]  (Michaelis,  A.  274,  241).  Light 
yellow  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  benzene. 

Thionyl-di-nitio-mesidine.  [127°].  Formed 
from  di-nitro-mesidine  [193°]. 

IHIONYL-NIIBO-NAFHIHYLAMIirE 
C,„H:e(N02).N:S0.    Nitro-naphthylamines  [191°] 
and  [119°]  yield  thionyl  derivatives  melting  at 
89°  and  135°  respectively  (Michaelis.^.  274, 258). 

THIONYL-NITBO-TOLUIDINE  C,HjN„S03 
i.e.  CBHsMe(N02).N:S0.  The  compounds  from 
(2,l,4)-nitro-toluidine  [75°]  and  (8,l,4)-nitro- 
tbluidine  [114°]  melt  at  44°  and  39°  respectively 
(MichaeUs,  A.  274,  232). 

DI-THIONYL-PHENYLENE-DUMINE 
CsHj(N:S0)2.  The  m-  and  5)-  compounds  melt  at 
44°  and  116°  respectively  (Michaelis,  A.  274, 261). 

THIONYl-PHENYLETHYL-AHINE 
PhCHj.CHj.N:SO.  (172°  at  25  mm.).  Liquid, 
decomposed  by  water  into  SO^  and  base.  SO^ 
passed  into  its  ethereal  solution  forms  amorphous 
PhOH2.CH2.NH.SO2H,  whence  benzoic  aldehyde 
yields  PhCH2.GH2.N(S02H).CHPh.0H  [114°] 
(Michaelis,  B.  26,  2167). 

THIONYL-FHENYL-HYDBAZINE  v.  Action 
of  SOCI2  on  Phenyl-htdkazine. 

THIONYL.PHENYL-PEOPYLAMINE 
CH2Ph.0H2.0H2.N:S0.  Formed  from. phenyl- 
propylamine  hydrochloride  and  SOCI2  (Michaelis 
a.  Jacobi,  B.  26,  2161).  SO2  passed  into  its 
ethereal  solution  forms  the  amorphous  compound 
NH(S02H).C3H|jPh,  which  reacts  with  benzoic 
aldehyde  forming  S02H.N(CHPh.0H).0sH,Ph 
[106°]. 

THIONYl-PEOPYLAMINE  PrNiSO.  (104°). 
Smells  like  bleaching-powder  (Michaelis,  A.  274, 
190). 

THIONYI-TOLTJIDINE  CsH^Me.N.SO. 
Formed  from  toluidine  and  SOCl^.  The  o-  com- 
pound is  liquid  (184°  at  100  mm.).  The  to-  com- 
pound is  liquid  (220°).  The  p-  isomeride  [7°] 
(c.  224°)  may  be  crystallised  by  cooling  (Michaelis 
a.  Herz,  B.  23,  3482 ;  24,  753 ;  A.  274,  231). 
The  thionyl  derivatives  of  (3,1,4)-  and  (5,1,2)- 
bromo-toluidines  melt  at  47°  and  50°  respectively. 

THIO-ORCIN  CsH3Me(SH)2.  [35°].  Formed 
by  reducing  OjH3Me(S02Cl)2  with  tin  andHClAq 
(Gabriel,  B.  12, 1640).— PbO^HjSj. 

THIONYL-XYLiDINE  G3H3Me2N:S0.  The 
(1,2,4)- compound  [-9°]  (131°  at  20  mm.), 
(1,3,4)-  compound  (238°),  and  (1,4,2)-  isomeride 
[-8°]  (119°  in  vacuo)  are  aU  oily  (Michaelis,  A. 
274,  237).  Thionyl-fluoro-xylidine  (144°  at  45 
mm.)  is  also  an  oil. 

THIO-OXALIC  ACID.  Ethyl  ether 
CsHijSOs  i.e.  CO2Et.CO.SEt.  (217°  cor.).  S.G.2 
1-145.  Formed  by  the  action  of  Cl.CO.COaEt  on 
mercaptan  (Morley  a.  Saint,  C.  J.  43,  400). 
Colourless  liquid  with  faint  odour  like  garlic. 
Decomposed  by  KOHAq  into  mercaptan,  alcohol, 
and  oxalate.  Alcoholic  KOH  (1  mol.)  forms 
EtSH  and  COjEt.COjK.  Water  slowly  decom- 
poses it,  forming  oxalic  acid,  alcohol,  and  mer- 


captan.     Dry    NH3    forms    mercaptan    and 
COjEt.CONa.. 

(0)-Thio-oxalio  acid  NH2.CS.CO2H.  The  salt 
CjHjKNSO,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  cold 
cone.  EOHAq  on  the  ethers.  It  crystallises  in 
needles,  v.  sol.  water  and  decomposed  by  evapo- 
rating.   The  free  acid  is  unstable. 

Amide  of  the  methyl  ether 
NH2.0S.C02Me.    [86°].    Formed  by  passing  dry 
HjS  into  Cy.COjMe  (Weddige,  J.  pr.  [2]  7,  79 ; 
9,  133;  10,  193).     Light-yellow  crystals,  sol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Amide  of  the  ethyl  ether  NH2.CS.C02Et. 
Mol.  w.  133.  [64°].  Formed  in  like  manner. 
Lemon-yellow  crystals.  Ee-eonverted  by  boiling 
with  alcohol  and  Pb(0H)2  into  cyanoformic 
ether.  Methylamine  and  ethylamine  form  the 
crystalline  compounds  C0(NHMe).0S.NH2  and 
C0(NHEt).0S.NH2  respectively. 

Amide  of  the  isobutyl  ether 
NH2.CS.CO2CA.    [58°].     Lemon-yellow  crys- 
tals, si.  sol.  water. 

Di-amide  00(NH2).0S.NH2.  Formed  from 
COjEt.CS.NHj  and  alcoholic  ammonia  (Weddige, 
J.  pr.  [2]  9, 137).  Lemon-yellow  needles  (from 
alcohol),  si.  sol.  water. 

Si-thio-ozalic  acid.  Amide 
CS(NH2).CS(NH2).  Hydrogenrubeamde.  Mol.w. 
120.  Formed,  together  vrith  yellow  Cy.CS.NH2, 
by  combination  of  cyanogen  with  HjS  (Wohler, 
P.  3,  177 ;  Volckel,  A.  38,  315).  Formed  also  by 
passing  cyanogen  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
NaSH  and  ppg.  by  HCl  (Wollner,  J.  pr.  [2]  29, 
129;  Ephraim,  B.  22,  2305).  Prepared  by 
passing  H^S  into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
CuSO,  which  has  been  decolourised  by  KCy 
(Formdnck,  B.  22,  2655).  Small  yellowish-red 
crystals,  si.  sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Dilute  EOHAq  forms  oxalic  acid,  cone.  KOHAq 
forms  EOy  and  ECyS.  Boiling  HClAq  forma 
oxalic  acid.  Mel  and  MeOH  at  150°  form 
SMejI.  Alcoholic  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride 
(2  mols.)  forms  C2(NH2)2(N,0H)2  and  HjS. 
Benzoic  aldehyde,  acting  on  a  boiling  solution, 
forms  a  compound  [209°]  which  is  apparently 


^Sv 


'S 


0HPh<5^C.C<^^>CHPh  (Ephraim,  B.  24, 

1027).— PbC2H2N2S2 :  orange  pp.  (Wallach,  B. 
13,  528).    Yields  PbS  on  boiling  with  water. 

Anilide  CS(NHPh).CS(NHPh).  [133°]. 
Formed  from  oxanilide  by  successive  treatment 
with  PCI5  and  HjS  (Wallach,  B.  13, 527).  Golden 
plates. 

Di-methyl-di- amide 
CS(NHMe).OS(NHMe).  [140°].  Formed  from 
thiocyanic  acid,  alcohol,  and  methylamine 
(Wallach,  A.  262,  360).  Yellow  crystals,  si.  sol. 
alcohol.  Converted  by  NaOEt  and  propyl 
chloride  into  C(NMe)(S03H,).C(NMe)(S03H,) 
(170°-175°). 

Di-e«%?-ii-OTOideCS(NHEt).CS(NHEt). 
[68°].  Formed  in  like  manner.  Yellowish-red 
crystals,  insol.  water.  Converted  by  NaOEt  and 
EtI  into  C(NEt)(SEt).C(NEt)(SEt)  (126°-129°). 

Di-amyl-di-amide 
CS(NHC5H,„).CS(NH05H,o).       [60°].      Formed 
from  thiocyanic  acid,  alcohol,  and  amylamine 
(Wallach,  A.  262,  362).    Bed  prisms. 

Di-bemyl-diamide 
CS(NHCHPh).CS(NHCHsPh).  £115°].   Fonned 
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from  thiooyanic  acid,  alcohol,  and  benzylamine. 
Yellowish-red  crystals,  si.  sol.  warm  alcohol. 
Heza-thio-oitho-ozalic  acid.    Ethyl  ether 
,Cj(SEt)5.      Formed   from    C^CI,    and    NaSEt 
(Claessou,  J.  pr.  [2]  15,  212).    Heavy  oil. 

THIO-OXY-  V.  SUMHTDEO-. 

THIO-PAEABANIC  ACID.    Methyl  deri- 
vative v.  Mbthtl-thio-pababanio  acid. 
Allyl  derivative  OsHjNjSOj  i.e. 

CS<^jt/q'-ct  \^C0.        Oxalyl  -  thio  -  sinamine. 

[90°].  Formed  by  warming  the  dioyanide  of 
allyl-thio-urea  with  dilute  H^SO,  (Maly,  Z.  1869, 
260}.    Lemon-yellow  needles,  m.  sol.  cold  water. 

THIOPHENE  0,H,S  i.e.  S<^2-CH-  <^*° 
cor.).  V.D.  3-0  (oalo.  2-9).  S.G.'  ^a  1.062 ; 
4  1-0884 ;  y  1-0705  (E.  Schiffi,  B.  18,  1601). 
S.V.  8-4-9.  Eoo  41-4  (Nasini  a.  Scala,  G.  17,  70). 
H.Cp.  670,900  (Berthelot  a.  Matignon,  O.  B.  Ill, 
10;  Bl.  [3]  4,  252).  H.F.- 14900.  Critical 
temperatv/re  317°  (Pawlewski,  B.  21,  2141). 
Critical  pressure  47-7  atmospheres.  Occurs  in 
coal-tar  benzene  to  the  extent  of  about  -5  p.c. 
(V.  Meyer,  B.  16, 1471). 

Formation.-rl.  In  small  quantity  by  passing 
acetylene  through  boiling  sulphur  (V.  Meyer  a. 
Sandmeyer,  B.  16,  2176).— 2.  By  heating  suc- 
cinic anhydride  with  PjSs. — B.  By  heating  sodium 
succinate  with  P^S^,  the  yield  being  50  p.c.  of 
the  theoretical  amount  (Volhard  a.  Erdmann, 
B.  18,  454).  It  is  not  formed  by  heating 
s-di-bromo-succinic  acid  with  P^S^  or  P^Sj 
(Ossipoff,  J.  B.  20,  245).— 4.  By  heating  ery- 
thrite  with  P^S,  (Paal  a.  Tafel,  B.  18,  688).— 
6.  From  its  (o)-carboxylic  acid,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  mucic  acid  with  BaS  (Paal  a. 
Tafel,  B.  18,  456). — 6.  In  small  quantities  by 
passing  Et^S  through  a  red-hot  tube  (Meyer,  B. 
18,  217). — 7.  In  smaU  quantities  by  passing 
ethylene,  coal-gas,  or  ligroin-vapour  over  heated 
iron  pyrites. — 8.  In  small  quantities  by  heating 
P2S5  with  crotonic  acid,  with  n-butyric  acid,  with 
paraldehyde,  or  with  ether  (Meyer). 

Isolation. — 20  pts.  commercial '  pure  '  benz- 
ene is  shaken  for  four  hours  with  1  pt.  of 
HjSO,.  The  acid  is  diluted  with  two  or  three 
times  its  weight  of  water  and  treated  at  once 
with  steam.  Nearly  pure  thiophene  passes  over, 
yield,  about  3J  p.c.  by  volume  of  the  H^SOj 
used  (Schulze,  B.  18,  497). 

Properties. — Liquid  with  faint  odour,  not 
decomposed  below  335°.  Not  solid  at  -20°. 
Greatly  resembles  benzene.  Oxidised  by  HNO3 
with  great  violence.  On  shaking  vrith  isatin 
and  HzSO,  it  yields  a  blue  colouring  matter 
(indophenine).  Not  affected  by  boiling  with 
sodium.  Benzene  that  contains  thiophene  gives 
a  bright-blue  colour  to  H^SO,  containing  nitrous 
acid.  Thiophene  (10  g.)  shaken  with  alcohol 
(100  g.),  cold  saturated  HgClj  solution  (1,000  g.), 
and  NaOAe  (70  g.)  dissolved  in  water  (130  g.) 
■forms  a  white  pp.  containing  C<Hs(HgCl)S, 
which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white  plates 
[183°],  and  04Hj(HgCl)2S,  a  white  powder,  insol. 
alcohol  (Volhard,  A.  267, 172).  The  compound 
C4H3(HgCl)S  is  converted  by  AoCl  into  o-thienyl 
methyl  ketone  and  by  I  into  di-iodo-thiophene. 
Thiophene  combines  with  CHPhs  and  with  di- 
bromo-di-(;3)-naphthyl  oxide  (Lieberroami,  B. 
86,  853). 


BeacKons. —  1.  Chloral  and  H^SOi  yield 
CCls.CH(G,H3S)2.  —  2.  BzOl  and  AIOI3  form 
thienyl  phenyl  ketone.  —  3.  Phervyl-giyoxylic 
acid  and  H^SO^  form  CjHjNSOj,  which  dissolves 
in  chloroform  with  crimson,  and  in  H^SO,  with 
purple  colour. — 4.  01  and  Br  yield  chlord-  and 
bromo-  derivatives. — 5.  H^SOj  forms  a  brown 
solution  containing  a  siilphonic  acid,  and  slowly 
decomposes  the  thiophene,  forming  H^S,  SOj 
and  an  amorphous  pp. — 6.  HjSO,  and  KNOj 
form  a  compound  called  '  nitroso-dithiophene ' 

H0.N<^^-g2|>0  (?),  ppd.  by  water  as  a  dark 

insoluble  powder  (Liebermann,  B.  20,  3231). — 
7.  Passed  with  FCl,  through  a  red-hot  tube  it 
forms  O^HjS.PClj  (218°)  which  is  decomposed  by 
water  into  04H3S.P(0B:)2  [70°]  and  is  converted 
by  01  into  O4H3S.POI4,  which  is  converted  by  SO, 
into  04H3S.POClj  (259°)  and  by  water  into 
04H3S.P0(0H)3  [159°]  (Sachs,  B.  25,  1514).— 8. 
Diazohemene  chloride  and  AlClj  forms  (i8)- 
phenyl-thiophene  [67°]  (Mohlau  a.  Berger,  B. 
26,  2001). 

Beferences. — Ammo-,  Bbouo-,  Di-beomo-di- 
NITBO-OHLOEO-,  Tei-ohlobo-nitko-,  IODO-,  loDO- 
NITEO-,  and  NrrEO-  thiophene. 

THIOPHENE  (a)-GABBOXYLIG  ACID 

O^H^SO^  i.e.  S<c^^^.^|[.    Thiophene  '  0  '- 

ca/rboxylic  acid.  [126-5°].  ,(260°  cor.).  H.F- 
85,400.  H.C.p.  591,900  (Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  43, 
12).  Formed  by  adding  sodium-amalgam  to  a 
mixture  of  Cl.COjEt  with  (o)-iodothiophene,  with 
di-iodo-thiophene,  or  with  di-bromo-thiophene 
(Nahnsen,  B.  17,  2192  ;  18,  2304  ;  Bonz,  B.  18, 
2306).  Formed  also  by  heating  mucic  acid  with 
BaS  for  6  hours  at  205°,  the  yield  being  12  p.c. 
of  the  theoretical  (Paal  a.  Tafel,  B.  18,  456). 
Obtained  by  oxidation  of  (a)-ethyl-thiophene 
(Schleicher,  B.  18,  3017),  of  (a)-propyl-thiophene 
(Buffi,  B.  20,  1740),  of  thienyl  methyl  ketone 
(Peter,  B.  17,  2645;  18,  542),  and  of  thienyl 
ethyl  ketone  (Ernst,  B.  20,  518)  with  alkaJine 
EMn04. 

Properties. — Slender  white  needles  (from 
water)  or  long  flat  needles  (by  sublimation),  v. 
sol.  hot  water,  si.  sol.  cold,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  m.  sol.  chloroform,  si.  sol.  ligroin.  Gives 
a  blue  colour  on  warming  with  isatin  and  H^SO, 
(indophenine  reaction).  Yields  thiophene  on 
distilling  vrith  lime.  Yields  a  di-bromo-  deriva- 
tive [211°]. 

Salts.— BaA'2  2aq.  Small  crystals.  S.  22-19 
at  14-5°.— OaA's,3aq.  S.  18-5  at  18-5°.— ZnAf, 
(dried).  S.  14  at  15°.  -PbA'j  (dried)  -5  at  18-5°. 
— AgA' :  plates  or  needles.    S.  '195  at  11°. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (218°  cor.).  S.G.  S2 
1-1155.    Liquid,  smelling  like  benzoic  ether. 

-  Chloride    C4H3S.COOI.       (190°     uncor.). 
Liquid,  smelling  Uke  benzoyl  chloride. 

Amide  O4H3S.OONHJ.  [174°]  (Meyer,  A. 
236,  210).  Prisms,  m.  sol.  ether.  Phenyl  thio- 
carbimide  forms  O4H3S.CO.NH.CO.NHPh. 
[206°] 

Anilide  04H3S.CONHPh.  [140°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  phenyl  cyanate  on  thiophene  in 
presence  of  AICI3  (Leuchart  a.  Schmidt,  B.  18, 
2340).    Iridescent  plates. 

Amidoxim  C,H3S.C(NOH).NH2.  [92°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on  the 
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nitrile  (Meyer,  A.  236,  213).  Long  prisms  (from 
benzene). 

Nitrile  (192°)  (D.);  (200°  cor.)  (Peter,  B.  18, 
543).  Formed  by  distilling  thienyl-glyoxylio 
acid  with  aqueous  hydroxylamine  (Douglas,  B. 
25,  1311). 

Tetrahydride  g<^CH(CO,H).gH,_    ^^o^^ 

H.F.  114,900.  H.C.p.  700,400.  Formed  by  re- 
ducing the  acid,  in  alkaline  solution,  with  sodium- 
amalgam  (Ernst,  B.  19,  3278 ;  20,  518).  Plates 
or  needles  (from  ligroin),  v.  e.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol,  V.  sol.  ether.  Volatile  with  steam. 
Much  decomposed  on  distillation.  Beduces 
ammoniacal  AgNO,.  Salts. — CaA'jSaq.  Crys- 
talline, sol.  water.  —  AgA'.  M.  sol.  water. 
Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (o.  206°).  Ethyl 
ether  EtA'.    Liquid. 

Ihiophene  (;3)-carbozylic  acid 

^<!cH-CCOH-  {y)-Thiophenio  acid.  [136°]. 
S.  '44  at  17°.  Formed  by  the  action  of  alkaline 
KMnOj  on  (5)-methyl-thiophene  (Muhlert,  B.  18, 
3003)  or  ^3)-ethyl-thiophene,  the  yield  being 
about  8  p.c.  (Damsky,  B.  19,  3284).  Needles 
(from  water),  sol.  ether,  votatile  with  steam. 
Gives  the  indophenine  reaction. — CaA'j  ^aq.  S. 
(of  CaAy  7'92  at  14-5°.— BaA',  (dried).  S.  11-54 
at  17°. — AgA'.    Needles  or  plates,  v.  si.  sol.  Aq. 

Amide  C4H3S.CONH2.  [178°].  Converted 
by  phenyl  oyanate  into  CiHjS.CO.NH.CO.NHPh. 
[206°]. 

Thiopheue  '  o  '-carboxylic  acid.  [118°]. 
(258°  cor.).  This  is  a  mixture  of  the  (o)-  and 
(j8)- acids.  It  is  got  by  saponifying  the  mixed 
nitrile  which  is  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
potassium  thiophene  (o)  and  (;8)  snlphonates  with 
KCy  (V.  Meyer,  B.  16,  2174 ;  18,  2315 ;  Bonz, 
B.  18,  2308).  i?ormed  also  by  oxidising  a  mix- 
ture of  (a)  -methyl-thiophene  (2  pts.)  and  (0) 
methyl-thiophene  (3  pts.)  and  by  slow  evapora- 
tion of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  mixed  thio- 
phene carboxylic  acids  in  the  cold  (Egli,  B.  18, 
648  ;  V.  Meyer,  B.  19,  2891 ;  A.  236, 221).  Vola- 
tile with  steam.  Can  be  separated  into  the  (a)- 
and  (j3)-  acids  by  crystallisation. 

Thiophene  dicarbozylic  acid 

Kc5^:cfoO,H)-  [270°].  Formed  by  oxi- 
dising  the  corresponding  di-methyl-thiophene 
with  alkaline  KMnO,  (Griinewald,  B.  20,  2586). 
Formed  also  by  oxidising  (;3)-methyl-thienyl 
methyl  ketone  (Gerlach,  A.  267,  153).  Long 
needles  (from  water),  v.  e.  sol.  ether.  Not  vola- 
tile with  steam.  Eesorcin  at  200°  forms  a  fluor- 
escein which  exhibits  yellowish-green  fluor- 
escence in  alkaline  solution.'— PbA". — BaA". 
Crystals,  si.  sol.  cold  water. — Ag^A".    White  pp. 

Methyl  ether  Me^A".    [59-5°].    Plates. 

Thiophene  diearboxylic  acid 
g^C(CO,H):gH 
"VC(COjH):CH- 

Formation. — 1.  By  oxidation  by  alkaline 
KMnOj  of  di-methyl-thiophene  from  coal  tar 
(Messinger,  B.  18,  567),  from  (a)-ethyl-thienyl 
methyl  ketone,  from  (oVethyl-thiophene  (a)-oarb- 
oxylio  acid  (Schleicher,  B.  18,  3020),  from 
niethyl-thienyl  methyl  ketone  (Demuth,  B.  18, 
3025),  and  from  (a) -methyl-thiophene  carboxy Ho 
acid  (Levi,  B.  19,  656).— 2.  By  saponifying  its 
nitrile,  which  may  be  got  by  fasing  potassii^m 


thiophene  disulphonate  with  KCy  (J'aekel,  B.  19, 
191). — 8.  By  saponifying  its  ether  which  is  got 
by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a  mixture 
of  di-bromo-thiophene  and  ClCOJEt  (Bonz,  B,, 
18,  2306). 

Properties. — Crystalline  powder,  v.  si.  sol. 
cold  water,  sol.  ether.  Not  melted  at  300°. 
Does  not  give  the  fluorescein  reaction. 

Salts.  —  BaA"aq.  Crystalline,  v.  si.  sol. 
cold  water. — CaA"  3aq. — Ag^A" :  white  pp. 

Methyl  ether  Me^A".  [145°]  (J.) ;  [147°] 
(S.);  [151°]  (D.).    White  needles  from  alcohol. 

Ethyl  ether  Et^A".  [47°]  (J.)  j  [52°] 
(S.).    Long  needles  (from  alcohol). 

Nitrile  C^H^SCyj.    [92°].    Crystals. 

Tetrahydride  S<ggjgOg;gg.    [162" 

cor.].  Formed  by  reducing  the  acid  in  alkaline 
solution  by  so£um-amalgam  (Ernst,  B.  19, 
3275).  Plates,  v.  sol.  water,  sol.  ether,  Be- 
duces hot  ammoniacal  AgNO,.  Hot  cone. 
H2SO4  evolves  CO  (1  mol.).— BaA" :  scales.— 
AgjA"  :  white  powder. — MojA".    Oil, 

Thiophene  diearboxylic  acid 

CH=C.CO,H 


Formed  by  oxidation  of 


.C(C02H):CH 
the  corresponding  di-methyl-thiophene  by  alka- 
Une  KMnOi  (Zelinsky,  B.  20,  2022).  Needles, 
si.  sol.  cold  water.  Decomposes  and  partially 
sublimes  at  280°,  v.  sol.  hot  water. — AgjA". 

Methyl  ether  Me^A".    [121°].    Plates. 

Ethyl  ether     EtjA",    [36°]. 

Thiophene  tri-carboxylic  acid  C4SH(C0jH)s. 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  di-methyl-thienyl  methyl 
ketone  with  KMnO^  (Messinger,. B.  18,  2302). 

Methyl  ether  MejA"'.  [118°]  Plates,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

References. — Bkomo-  and  Iodo-  thiophenb 
OAKBoxTLio  ACID  and  Nitro-thiophEnio  acid. 

THIOPHENE  GEEEN  CaH^N^S.  The  leuco- 
base  04SHs.OH(OH)(OeH,lirMe2)2isgot  by  heating 
thiophenic  aldehyde  with  dl  •  methyl  aniline, 
ZnCl^,  and  a  little  alcohol  at  100°  (Levi,  B. 
20,  513).  It  crystallises  in  needles  [93°], 
and  is  readily  oxidised  to  thiophene  green 
CjSH3.C(OH)(CsHjNMej)2,  which  is  an  oil  and 
forms  the  salts  (Oj,HaN2S)3ZnClj  2aq,  B'HjSO,, 
B'r<iE.,fifii2si(l,  and  B'2CjH3N,0„  crystallising 
in  scales  with  coppery  lustre. 

Lenco-thiophene  green  v.  Tetba-ueihyl-di- 
amido-ei-phentl-thienyl-methane. 

THIOPHENE  (a)-SiriPHINIO  ACID 
CiHjS.SOjH.  [67°].  Formed  by  the  action  of 
zinc-dust  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  thiophene 
sulphonic  chloride  (Weitz,  B.  17, 800).  Needles, 
V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Gives  the  in- 
dophenine reaction. — BaA'2  2aq.  White  plates, 
V.  sol.  water. — ZnA'jSaq. — AgA'.  Crystalline  pp. 

THIOPHENE  'a'-SUlPHONIC  ACID 
CjHjS.SOjH.  Formed  by  shaiing  thiophene 
(20  g.)  dissolved  in  ligroin  (2,000  c.o.)  with 
H^SOj  (300  C.C.)  for  2"  hours  (V.  Meyer  a.  Kreis, 
B.  16,  2172 ;  Biedermann,  B.  19,  1615).  Deli- 
quescent mass.  Yields  thiophene  on  distillation. 
It  is  doubtless  a  mixture  of  the  (a)  and  {$)  acids. 
— NaA'  aq.— BaA's  3aq.— CaA'j.- PbA'^  aq.  Very 
soluble  powder. — AgA'  3aq.  Plates  (Weitz,  B. 
17,  796). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    Oil. 

Chloride CiH,S.a0.fil.  [28°].  (above200''). 
Oil  or  colourless  crystals. 
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Ami  de  OjH,S.CONHj.    [142°]  (Langer,  B. 
17, 1568). Needles  (from  water).— 
CAS-CO.NHAg.    Pearly  scales. 

AnilidB  OjHsS.OONHPh.  [96°]. 

Thiophene  (;8)-snlphonio  acid 

g<[_(-i2!QgQ-CT«     Formed    by   the    action    of 

sodium-amalgam  on  di-bromo-thiophena  (^)- 
sulphonic  acid,  which  is  got  by  sulphonation  of 
di-brumo-thiophene  (Langer,  B.  17,  1567  ;  18, 
553).  Obtained  in  like  manner  from  iodo- 
thiophene  sulphonio  acid,  and  from  tri-bromo- 
thiophene  sulphonio  acid  (Bosenberg,  B.  18, 
1776).  Crystalline  solid,  v.  sol.  water.  Gives  a 
blue  colour  with  isatin  and  H^SOj. — BaA'j. 

Chloride  CJBL^S.SOfil.  [43°].  Plates,  v. 
sol.  ether,  insol.  ligroin. 

Amide  C^HaS.SOjNHj.    [148°].    Tables. 

TMophene  disnlphonic  acid  C4HjS(S03H)2. 
Formed  by  reduction  of  di-bromo-thiophene 
'  ;8 '  -  di  -  sulphonio  acid  by  sodium  -  amalgam 
(Langer,  B.  18,  554,  1114 ;  Eosenberg,  B.  18, 
3030).    Crystalline,  v.  sol.  water.— BaA"  2|aq. 

Chloride  G^Tai^S{SOfil)^.    [149°].  Scales. 

Amide  04H2S(S02NH2)2.  [c.280°].  Needles. 

TMophene  disnlphonic  acid  C4H2S(SOsH)2. 
Formed  by  reducing  iodo-thiophene  (o3)-di- 
snlphonic  acid  with  sodium-amalgam  (Langer, 
B.  18, 560). 

Amide  C,HjS(S02NH2)2.  [142°].  Plates, 
Gives  the  indophenine  reaction. 

Ihiophene  disulphonic  acid  C4H2S(S03H)2. 
Formed  from  lead  thiophene  sulphonate  and 
fuming  HjSO,  (Jaekel,  B.  19,  185,  1066). 
Crystalline,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — K2A"aq: 
prisms,  v.  sol.  water. — Na2A"3aq.  Needles,  t. 
sol.  water. — BaA"3aq.  Flat  prisms,  si.  sol. 
water. — CuA"4aq.    Blue  needles. — Ag^A". 

Chloride  C4HjS(S02Cl)j.  [77-5^.  Needles 
(from  ether). 

Amide  O^USiSO^'^s;)^.    [211-5]. 

'References. — Di-beomo-,    Iodo-    and   Nitro- 

THIOPHBNE   SULPHONIO  AOLD. 

THIOPHENIC    ACID    v.  Thiophene  oabb- 

OXYLIO  AOID. 

THIOPHENIC  ALDEHYDE  CAS.CHO. 
(198°  cor.).  S.G.  ^  1-215.  Formed  by  distilling 
(a)-thienyl-glyoxylio  acid  (Biedermann,  B.  19, 
637, 1853).    Formed  also  by  the  action  of  HjS 

on  CH01<^^-g^  (Hantzsch,  B.  22,  2838). 

Oil,  smelling  like  benzoic  aldehyde.  Oxidised 
by  air  to  thiophene  (o)-carboxylio  acid. 

Oxim  O^HjS.OHInOH).  Thiophene  synal- 
ddxim.  [128°].  Needles  (from  ether).  Con- 
verted by  NaOHAq  into  thiophene  carboxylic 
nitrile  (Hantzsch,  B.  24,  47).  Yields  an  acetyl- 
derivative  [75°-80°].  NaOMe  and  Mel  in  MeOH 

yield  C.SHj.CH^^'^^   [120°],  crystallising  in 

tables ;  converted  by  aUute  BLjSOj  into  the  alde- 
hyde and  (j8)-methyl-hydroxylamine  (Gold- 
schmidt  a.  Zanoli,  B.  25, 2588).  Phenyl  cyanate 
in  ether  forms  0<SH,.CH:NO.CO.NHPh  [70°], 
crystallising  in  needles. 

Oxim  C^HsS.CHiNOH.  Thiophene  anti- 
aldozim.  Formed  by  the  action  of  hydroxyl- 
amine  hydrochloride,  NaOHAq  and  NajCOs  on 
the  aldehyde  (Goldsohmidt  a.  Zanoli,  B.  25, 
2590).  Converted  by  phenyl  cyanate  into 
C4SHs.GH:N0.C0.NHPh  [144°],  whence  NaOH 


forms  C^SHa-CttN-NHPh  [46°].  o-Tolyl  oyanata 
forms  C4H3S.CH:NO.CO.NH.C,H,  [66°]. 

Phenyl  hydrazide  C^SHj.CHiNjHPh, 
[134-5°].    Needles  (from  alcohol). 

THIOPHENIC  IMIDO-ETHYI  ETHEE 
C4H3S.C(OEt):NH.  The  salt  B'HCl  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  dry  HCl  on  the  nitrile  of 
thiophene  carboxylic  acid  (Douglas,  B.  25, 1312). 
It  is  crystalline,  and  is  converted  by  hydroxyl- 
amine  into  C,H3S.C(0Bt):N0H  [67°]. 

THIOPHENINE  is  Amido-ihiophenb. 

THIOPHENOL  v.  Phenti,  mebcapian. 

XHIOPHENTJBIC  ACID  C,H,NS03.  [172°]. 
Excreted  in  the  urine  of  rabbits  after  injection 
of  sodium  thiophene  (a)-carboxylic  acid  (Jaf[6  a. 
Levi,  B.  21, 3458).  Prisms,  resembling  hippurio 
acid  (from  water),  v.  si.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
Split  up  by  boiling  baryta-water  into  glycocoll 
add  thiophene  (a) -carboxylic  acid. — BaA'2  2aq. 
Needles,  v.  sol.  water. — CaA'^  aaq. — AgA'. 

IHIO-FHENYL-ACETIG  ACID.  Amide 
CjH5.CH2.CS.NHj.  [98°].  Formed  by  heating 
phenyl-acetamide  (3  pts.)  with  PjSj  (2  pts.),  and 
also  by  allowing  a  solution  of  phenyl-acetonitrile 
in  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide  to  stand  for  some 
days  (Bernthsen,  B.  11, 503 ;  A.  184, 292).  Tri- 
metrio  crystals  (from  alcohol),,  decomposed  on 
distillation  into  H^S  and  CsHj.CH^.CN. 

Reactions. — 1.  Boiling  NHjAq  f  firms  phenyl- 
acetamide. — 2.  HgO  forms  phenyl-acetonitrile. — 
3.  Zn  and  HClAq  form  phenyl  -  ethyl  -  amine 
(Colombo  a.  Spica,  B.  8,  821).  —  4.  Bemzoic 
aldehyde  forms -oily  CjjHjjNjSj  (?) — 5.  Sodiwm- 
amalga/m  forms  Ph.CH2.CH„NH2  and  a  com- 
pound CaHjjNSj  [108°].— 6.  iodine  added  to  a 
hot  alcoholic  solution  forms  CuHuN^S  [42°]. — 
7.  Mel  forms  {CB^h.C(NH).SMe)HI  [139°], 
which  gives  rise  to  (C„H„NS)2H^tCl,.— 8.  EtI 
forms  (C,„H,3NS)HI  [116°],  which  is  v.  e.  sol. 
water,  and  yields;  on  treatment  with  NaOHAq, 
the  free  base  CH2Ph.C(NH).SEt,  which  is  an  oil 
that  quickly  decomposes  into  mercaptan  and 
phenyl-acetonitrile.  The  salts  {C,|,H,sNS)HCl 
[c.  120°],  B'jH^PtClj  [below  130°],  and  B'HBr 
are  crystalline. — 9.  AniUne  foriiis  the  compound 
0H2Ph.C(NH2):NPh. 

THIO  -  FHENYI. .  ALIOFHANIC  ACID  v. 
Phenyl-thio-allophanio  acid. 

THIO  -  DI  -  PHENYL  -  AMINE  v.  Imido-w- 

PHENTIi  SULPHIDE. 

THIO  -  PHENYL  ■  GABBAMIC     ACID    v. 

Phentl-thio-oaebamio  acid. 

THIO  -  DI  -  PHENYL    KETONE  v.  Thio- 

BENZOPHENONE. 

THIO  -  DI  -  PHENYL  -  METHYL  -  AMINE  1;. 
Methyl-imido-hi-phentl  sulphide. 

DI-THIO-PHTHALIC  ACID  C„Hj(C0.SH)2. 
The  salt  KjA"  is  formed  by  dissolving  KSH 
(2  mols.)  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenyl 
phthalate  (1  mol.).  The  free  acid  splits  up  at 
once  into  H^S  and  thiophthalio  anhydride 
(Schreder,  B.  7,  706). 

(a)  -  Di  -  thio  -  isophthalic  acid.  The  K  salt, 
formed  by  the  action  of  KSH  on  phenyl 
isophthalate,  crystallises  in  yellow  needles. 

Ethyl  ether  EtjA".  Formed  by  adding 
water  to  the  hydrochloride  of  CsH4(C(NH).SEt), 
(Luckenbaoh,  B.  17,  1435).    Small  needles. 

(;3)  -  Di  -  thio  -  isophthalic  acid.  Amide 
CsH4(CSNH2)j.  [200°].  Formed  by  heating 
isophthalic   nitrile  with  alcoholic   ammonium 
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sulphide  (L.).  Needles,  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Ee- 
converted  into  the  nitrile  by  lead  acetate.  Boil- 
ing KOHAq  forms  isophthalio  acid. 

THIO-PHTHAIIC  ANHYDBIDE  CsH^SOj  j.«. 

C,H«<^°>S.    [114°].    (284°).    Formed  by  the 

action  of  KSH  on  phthalyl  chloride,  or  on 
phenyl  phthalate  (Gtaebe  a.  Zsehokke,  B.  17, 
1175).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of  As^Ss  on 
phthalyl  chloride  (Eayman,  Bl.  [2]  47,  898). 
Plates,  y.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form, si.  sol.  water.  Volatile  with  steam.  Sol.  al- 
kalis and  converted  by  long  boiling  with  alkalis 
into  phthalic  acid.  Ammonia  forms  phthalimide. 
Eesoroin  and  HjSO^  give  a  thiofluorescein,  the 
alkaUne  solution  of  which  is  deep  red  with  green 
fluorescence. 

THIO-PHTHALIDE   C8Hj<^°>S.       [57°]. 

Formed  by  heating  OaHjCy.CH2.SCy  with  cone. 
HClAq  for  5  hours  at  180°  (Day  a.  Gabriel,  B. 
23,  2480).    Thin  needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 
THIO-PHIHALmiDINE  CsH,NS  i.e. 

C„H,<^^^^)>3     or     C,H,Cy.CH,SH.     [62°]. 

Formed  by  warming  o-cyano-benzyl  sulpho- 
cyanide  with  H^SOj  at  65°  (Day  a.  Gabriel,  B. 
23,  2481).  Formed  also  by  adding  KSHAq  to 
o-cyauo-benzyl  chloride  in  alcohol.  Needles, 
which  darken  in  air,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Boiling  NaOHAq  forms  thiophthalide.  KSH 
added  to  its  alcoholic  solution  forms  C,gH,„S,, 
crystallising  from  nitrobenzene  in  needles  with 
green  lustre.  —  B'HCl.  Needles.  —  B'jHjPtCl,. 
Orange  -  yellow  prisms.  —  B'HI.  Needles.  — 
P  i  c  r  a  t  e  :  slender  needles. 

THIOPHTHENE  O^H^S^  i.e.  ^slE^S 
(225°  cor.).  Formed  by  distilling  citric  acid 
(1  pt.)  with  PjSj  (2  pts.),  adding  NaOHAq,  and 
distilling  with  steam  (Biedermann  a.  Jacobson, 
B.  19, 2444).  Oil,  not  solid  at  - 10°.  Gives  the 
indophenine  reaction.  —  B'OnHjNjO,.  [138°]. 
Yellow  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  benzene. 

Beference. — Tetra-bbomo-thiophthene. 

THIOPHYILINE  OjHsNjOr  [264°].  Occurs, 
in  small  quantity,  in  extract  of  tea  (Eossel,  B. 
21,  2164).  Crystals  (containing  aq),  more  sol. 
water  and  alcohol  than  theobromine,  v.  sol. 
NH,Aq.  Forms  salts  with  acids.  On  evapora- 
tion with  chlorine-water  it  leaves  a  scarlet 
residue,  turned  violet  by  NH,Aq. — C,H,AgNjOj;. 
Amorphous,  converted  by  Mel  into  caffeine 
C,H,MeN40.,  [229°]. 

(o)  -  THIO-PEOPIONIC  ACID  CsH.OS. 
Methyl      ether     CH3.CHj.CO.SMe.      (120°). 
V.D.  51-28.     Formed  from  propionyl  chloride 
and  lead  mercaptide  in  the  cold  (Obermeyer, 
B.  20,  2922). 

(j3)-Thio-propionic  acid  Et.CS.OH.  The 
salt  NaA'aq  formed  by  boiling  propionitrile  with 
alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide  is  crystalline 
(Dupr6,  Bl.  [2]  29,  304). 

Amide  EtC(NH).SH.  [42°].  Formed  by 
heating  propionamide  (5  mols.)'with  P^Sj  (1  mol.) 
in  benzene  for  a  short  time  (Hubacher,  A.  259, 
229).    Yellowish  plates,  v.  e.  sol.  benzene. 

THIO-ISOPEOPTL-COTrMAEIN  C.jHijSO  i.e. 

O.H<o-Cs'"'^'^-  l^^^"^-  E'ormed  by  heating 
iBopropyl-covTOWB  with  P,S,at  120°  (Aldringen, 


B.  24,3463).  Eeddish-yellow  needles,  sol.  hot 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether. 

THIO  -  PEUSSIAMIC  ACIDS.  By  heating 
ammonium  sulphocyanide  there  is  formed,  be- 
sides thio-urea,  dithiodiprussiamic  acid  CgHjNgSj, 
a. yellowish-white  powder,  si.  sol.  hot  water;  thio' 
diprussiamic  acid  O^HgNuS,  amorphous,  m.  sol, 
hot  water ;  and  ammonium  dithiotriprussiamate 
CgHijNisSj,  which  crystallises  from  water.  The 
first  acid  gives  no  colour  with  FeClj,  the  two 
other  bodies  give  a  red  colour.  The  lead  salts  of 
these  acids  dissolve  in  hot  water. 

THIOXEIEAPYEIDINE,  so  caUed, 
02„H,jN4S(?).  [155°].  Formed  by  heating  nicotino 
(1  pt.)  with  sulphur  (6  pts.)  at  150°  till  the  mass 
is  chrome-green  (Cahours  a.  Ftard,  Bl.  [2]  34, 
452).  Yellow  prisms  (from  alcohol).— B'2HC1.— 
B'HHgClj.— B'H2PtCl8 :  yellow  amorphous  pp. 

THIO  -  PYEOCATECHIN     v.    Oxt-phbn^ 

MEROAPIAN. 

THIO-PYEOMTJCIC  ACID.    Amide 
C4H3O.CS.NH2.   [127°].  Formed  bypassing  HjS 
into  a  solution  of  furfuronitrile  in  alcohol-ether 
(Douglas,  B.  25,  1314).    Yellowish  crystals,  si. 
sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

THIO-PYEUVIC  ACID.  The  compound 
(C3H402S)C3H403  [87°]  separates  as  a  powder 
when  HjS  is  passed  into  pyruvic  acid  (Bottinger, 
A.  188,  325).  It  is  v.  e.  sol.  water  and  is  con- 
verted by  boiling  HIAq  into  CH3.CH(SH).C02H. 
Boiling  water  forms  H,S  and  thiopyruvio  acid. 

DI-THI0-EES0ECI"NC3H,(SH)2.  Mol.w.  142. 
[27°].  (243°).  Formed  by  reducing  the  Bulpho- 
chloride  C„H4(S02C1)2  with  tin  and  HClAq 
(Patsohke,  /.  pr.  [2]  2,  418 ;  Korner,  G.  6,  140). 
Crystals,  smelling  like  some  geraniums.  Pb(0Ac)3 
added  to  its  alcoholic  solution  ppts.  orange 
CjH^SjPb,  whence  Mel  forms  CjH,(SMe)jj  (278°) 
(Obermeyer,  B.  20,  2927). 

THIO-EUFIC  ACID  0,„H„S30j.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  CS^  on  a  mixture  of  NaOEt  and 
aoetoacetic  ether  (Norton  a.  Oppenheim,  B.  10, 
701).  Pearly  orange  scales,  nearly  insol.  water. 
— NaA':  brick-red  needles. — CaA'^:  red  needles. 

THIO  SALICYLIC      ACID      v.      Oxy-thio- 

BBNZOIO  ACID. 

IHIOSINAMIHE  v.  Aij.7i,-ihio-uiiea. 
THIO-SUCCINIC      ACID.  Anhydride 

CjHj<^^g>0.  '  Sulphoswcinyi:  [31°].  (225°). 

Formed  by  adding  succinyl  chloride  dissolved 
in  benzene  or  CSj  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
NajS.  Got  also  by  distilling  succinic  acid 
(100  g.)  with  P2S5  (100  g.)  (Auger,  A.  Ch.  [6] 
23,  333).  White  crystals.  Its  aqueous  solu- 
tion gives  off  HjS  on  heating.  Phenyl- 
hydrazine     forms     C02H.CjHj.C(SH):N.NHPh 

[120°]  andC^j<^|^"^^>0  [216°],  which  on 

distillation  changes  to  suecinyl-phenyl-hydra- 
zine  [155°].  Phenyl-hydiazine  also  produces 
C2Hj(C0.N2HjPh)2  [219°]  (Zanetti,  G.  0.  1889, 
668).  Sodium-amalgam  forms  CjHjNaSOj, 
converted  by  phenyl-hydrazine  acetate  into 
C0jH.CjHi.CH:N2HPh  [c.  175°]. 

Di  -  tMo  -  succinic  acid  C2H,(CO.SH)2. 
The  salt  KjA",  got  by  boiUng  succinyl-phenol 
with  KSH  in  alcohol,  crystallises  in  minute 
needles,  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether 
(Weselsky,  B.  2,  518).  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
decomposed  by  spontaneovis  evaporation.    Acids 
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split  it  up  into  H^S  and  thiosuocinio  anhydride 
{v.  supra). 

Ethyl  ether  02H^(C0.SEt)j.  (27X°); 
Formed  from  di-phenyl  suooinate  (42  g.)  and 
sodium  meroaptide  (30  g.)  in  dry  ether  in  the 
cold  (Seiftert,  J.pr.  [2]  31,  469).  Oil,  smelling 
of  garlic, 

THIO-SUCCINUEIC  ACID  OsHgN^SOs.  [211°]. 
Formed  by  heating  suoeinio  anhydride  with  thio- 
urea at  140°  (Pike,  B.  6, 1105).  Yellowish  powder, 
insol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  water  and  HOAo. 
Decomposed  by  alkalis  into  thio-urea  and 
succinic  acid. 

(o)  .  DI  -  THIO  -  TEREPHTHALIC  ACID 
CsHsS202i.e.O„H,(CO.SH)j.  Formed  bythe  action 
of  alcoholic  KSH  on  di-phenyl  terephthalate 
(Sohreder,  B,  7,  708).  Amorphous,  v.  si.  sol. 
alcohol. 

(j3)  -  Di  -  thio  •  terephthalic  acid.  Amide 
CsH^(CS.NHj)j,  [263°].  Formed  by  heating 
terephthalic  nitrile  with  alcoholic  ammonium 
sulphide  (Luokenbach,  B.  17,  1430).  Yellow 
amorphous  powder,  insol.  alcohol.  BoUing  with 
lead  acetate  reproduces  the  nitrile. 

THIOSULPHATES.  Salts  of  the  hypothetical 
thiosidphurio  acid  K^Sfla.  These  salts  were 
called  hyposulphites  before  the  isolation  of  the 
true  hyposulphites  (MjSA.  P-  592).  Na^SA.  5aq 
is  still,  however,  commonly  known  as  sodium 
hyposulphite.  Thiosulphates  are  formed  by 
boiling  normal  alkali  sulphites  in  solution  with 
S;  (MjS0jAq+S  =  MjS20sAq);  caustic  alkali 
Bolutious  and  milk  of  lime  also  give  thiosulphates 
by  boiling  with  S.  Thiosulphates  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  air,  SOj,  or  KjOr^OjAq 
on  the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  polysulphides 
in  solution  (M2S5Aq  +  30  =  M2S20^q-l-3S; 
SMjSsAq  +  SSOjAq  =  2MjS20^q  +  9S  ; 
gM^SjAq  +  4MjOr20,Aq  +  HjO 
=  5M^S20,A-q  +  4C!r,08  +  2MOHAq  (Dopping,  A. 
46,  172).  Spring  {B.  7,  1157)  by  heating 
(NHJjSO,  with  P2S5  got  a  large  quantity  of 
.  (NHJjS:?,,  along  with  (NH4)2Sz,  and  also  some 
(NHJjSjO^  andP  compounds ;  and  by  the  inter- 
action of  H^S  and  ^O^.XHj.ONHj  he  obtained 
(NHJjSA-  A  little  HaSjOsAq  is  said  to  be 
formed  by  the  interaction  of  steam  and  molten 
B  (Myers,  A.  129,  351). 

The  alkali  salts,also  the  Ca  and  Sr  salts,  are 
readily  soluble  in  water ;  many  of  the  others  are 
insoluble  or  only  slightly  soluble ;  the  insoluble 
salts  are  often  obtained  from  solutions  of  the 
alkali  salts  by  double  decomposition.  Thio- 
sulphates are  decomposed  by  heating  strongly ; 
alkali  salts  leave  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and 
sulphide ;  other  salts  also  give  off  H^S  and  S. 
Aqueous  solutions  of  thiosulphates  evolve  H^S 
when  boiled,  forming  sulphates,  or  sulphides 
if  the  metal  of  the  thiosulphate  is  ppd.  by  HjS. 
-Aqueous  solutions  of  thiosulphates  are  de- 
composed by  dilute  mineral  acids,  with  separa- 
tion of  S  and  evolution  of  SO^.  Salts  of  the  acid 
usgd  are  formed,  and  H^S^OsAq,  which  then  de- 
composes to  HjSOjAq  and  S,'  This  reaction  has 
been  studied  by  several  chemists  {v.  Berthelot, 
C.  B.  108,  971;  Vaubel,B.  22,  1686,  2703 ;  Vort- 
mann,  B.  22,  2307 ;  Foussereau,  C.B.  104, 1842). 
Colefax  {C.  J.  61,  176)  in  1892  examined  the 
interaction  of  Na^SjOjAq  and  acids;  he. found 
that  when  the  products  of  the  change  are  not 
removed  the  interaction  stops  before  all  the 
■  Vex-,  rv.  ■  . 


H^SjOjAq  is  decomposed.  C.  determined  the 
effects  on  the  velocity  and  the  limit  of  the  re? 
action  of  concentration,  increasing  the  relative 
mass  of  the  acid  i;sed,  the  nature  of  the  acid, 
temperature,  and  the  presence  of  SQ,  in  the 
solution  before  acidification  (reference  to  older 
memoirs  are  given  by  0.). 

Thiosulphates  are  converted  into  tetrathion- 
ates  by  the  action  of  I ;  oxidisers  such  as  HNO„ 
KOlOj  and  HOlAq,  and  KMnO^Aq  produce  sul- 
phates. Acqprding  to  H3nig  a.  Zatzek  (M.  4, 
738),  KMnO,  in  solution  in  acetic  acid  produces 
dithionates. 

For  the  general  qualitative  reactions  of  thio- 
sulphates compared  with  those  of  thionates  v. 
Debus  (C.  J.  53,  298). 

Selenothiosulphates  MjSeSOa  are  described 
as  Thioselenates,  under  Selen&ies  (p.  434), 

Constitution  of  thiosulphates.  The  formulai 
SO2.OM.SM  is  generally  adopted  for  the  normal 
thiosulphates  of  monovalent  metals  (Odling, 
C.  N.  29,  153 ;  cf.  Schorlemmer,  O.  J.  [2]  7, 
254 ;  WUliamson,  0.  J.  [2]  7,  259).  Some 
chemists,  considering  the  resemblances  between 
thiosulphates  and  sulphites,  have  suggested  the 

^OM 
formula  SO  (v.  Blomstrand,  Die  Chemiff 

\O.SM 
der  Jetztzeit  [Heidelberg,  1869],  258 ;  Buchanan, 
B.  3, 485 1  Michaelis,  0. 0.  [5th  ed.]  1, 745).  The. 
formation  of  thiosulphates  by  boiling  sulphites 
with  S  is  readily  represented  by  either  formula, 
according  as  sulphites  are  regarded  as  SO2.OM.M 
or  SO.OM.OM.    As  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in" 
favour  of  the  formula  SO^-OM.M,  it  is  likely  that 
the  salts  formed  by  adding  S  to  the  sulphites  are^ 
SO2.OM.SM.  The  production  of  (NHJ^SjOj  by  the' 
interaction  of  (NH4)2S04  and  PjSs  (Spring,  B, 
7, 1158)  also  confirms  the  formula  SOyOM.SM,; 
inasmuch  as  a  thiosulphate  is  produced  in  this  re- 
action from  a  sulphate  (SOj.ONH^.ONHj  giving' 
S02.0NH,.SNH J.     Spring's  synthesis  of  HjSjO, , 
from  SO3  and  HjS — for  the  actual  reaction  carrieq 
out,  viz.  formation  of  (NHJjSaOj  by  first  com,' 
bining  SO,  and  NH,,  and  then  interacting  with 
S..JS,  is  equivalent  to  the  synthesis'  of  HjSjO, 
(v.  S.,  I.B.) — is  also  in  keeping  with  the  foriuula 
SO2.OM.SM.  By  warming  EtBr  with  NajSjOjAq,     , 
Bunte  {B.  7,  646)  obtained  the  salt  EtNaSjO,, 
This  salt  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  giving 
EtSH  andSO.,.OH.ONa ;  when  heated  it  gives  off 
EtjSj  and  SO2,  leaving  NajSO,.     These  reactions 
indicate  that  EtNaSjO,  is  SO^Xa-EtS  ;  hence  the 
formula  of  KajS^O,  is  probably  SO^Na-NaS.  One 
of  the  Na  atoms  in  NajSjO,  is  then  probably  in 
direct  union  with  an  atom  of  S ;  and  as  EtKaS20, 
easily  gives    SOj.OH.ONa,   along  with   EtSH, 
it  is  likely  that  the    formula  of    this  salt   is' 
SO2.ONa.SEt,'  and    hence    that    the   formula 
for   NajSjOs    is    SOj.ONa.SNa.     The  formula 
SO2.OH.SH  makes  possible  the  existence  of ,  two 
isomeric  salts  MM'SjO,,  viz.  SOj.OM.SM'    and^ 
SOj.OM'.SM ;  two  such  salts  are  known  where 
M  =  Na  and  M'  =  E.  (v.  Foiassidm  ihiosdlphaib, 
p.  706). 

Ammonium  thiosaIpIiate(NH,)2S203.  Obtairied 
by  the  interaction  of  (NH4)2C0,  and  GaSsO^Aq, . 
filtering  and  evaporating  (Bammelsberg,  P.  56, 
298) ;  white,  rhombic,  deliquescent  leaflets, 
crystallising  with  a;HjO.  Fook  a.  KliisB  (B. 
22,    3099;    83,   534)    obtained  the  anhvdroua 
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salt  by  reacting  on  SO^lq  •  mth  (NHj)jSj„ 
evaporating  at  a  low  temperature  and  finally 
over  HjSOu  and  thoroughly  drying  between 
filter  paper  (of.  Arppe,  A.  96,  113).  The 
anhydrous  salt  is  not  deliquescent  (F.  a.  E.). 
Double  salts  are  described  by  F.  a.  K.  (Z.c.; 
also  B.  23,  1753):  (1)  with  OdSA;  (2)  with 
MgSA;  (3)  with  KjSjO,,  the  salt  obtaitied 
was  SO2.OK.SNH4.  F.  a.  K.  could  not  obtain 
SOj.ONH<.SK ;  (4)  with  Cu^SA  and  COjIj,  also 
with  Cu^  and  NH,I  (Brun,  0.  B.  114,  667) ; 
"    with  PbSA  (Banamelsberg,  P.  56,  308) ; 

with  HgSA  (B.,  I.C.). 

Barium  thiosulphate  BaSjO,.a<i.  A  white 
pp.  obtained  by  mixing  Ba(C2H302)2Aq  and 
Na^SjOgMi  and  completing  ppn.  by  alcohol; 
loses  all  water  at  170°,  at  red  beat  gives 
BaS,  BaSOa,  BaSO^,  and  S  (H.  Bose,  P.  21, 437 ; 
Bammelsberg,  P.  56, 295). 

Double  salts.  (1)  With  OdSA  (Fock  a, 
Kluss,  B.  23, 1753) ;  (2)  with  CujSjO,  (Cohen, 
C.  J.  51,  38) ;  (3)  with  PbSA  (Bammelsberg, 
P.  56,  308). 

Cadmium  thiosulphate  CdSA-  2aq  (F.  a.  K., 
B.  23,  B3i);  double  salts  with  (1)  Na^SA. 
(2)  KJ3fi„  (3)  SrSA  (F-  a.  K.,  B.  23,  1753 ; 
Vortmann  a.  Padberg,  B.  22,  2637). 

Calcium  thiosulphate  CaSA-  ^aq.  Formed 
by  mixing  hot  cone,  solutions  of  GaCl,  and 
NajSA)  evaporating  under  60°,  separating  NaCl, 
which  crystallises  first,  and  allowing  to  cool 
(Kessler,  P.  74,  282).  Also  obtained  by  heating 
CaSOj  and  S  with  water,  or  by  boiling  milk  of 
lime  with  S,  passing  in  SO,,  and  crystallising 
below  60°  (Herschel,  N.  Ed.  P.  J.  1,  8,  296 ;  2, 
154).  Forms  large,  clear,  six-sided,  triclinic 
prisms,  that  ef9oresce  in  air  at  40° ;  S.  100  at 
3°  (H.,  Z.e.).  Gone,  solution  gives  GaSO,  and  S 
by  heating  above  60°.  Bammelsberg  (P.  66, 
308)  describes  a  double  salt  with  PbSA- 

Cobalt  thiosulpUate  GoSA-^aq  (Bammels- 
berg, P.  56,  398 ;  Fock  a.  Kliiss,  B.  22,  3310). 
A  double  salt  with  Na^SA  '^  described  by 
Vortmann  a.  Padberg  (B.  22,  2637). 

Copper  thiosulphates.  According  to  von 
Hauer  (W.  A,  B.  13,  443)  an  acid  cuprotis  salt 
Cu^,(S203)3,  is  obtained,  in  microscopic,  golden- 
yellow  needles,  by  adding  cone.  OuSO^Aq  to 
Na^S  A^4  ^^U  the  Uquid  is  deep  yellow,  and  gently 
warming,  washing  the  pp.  with  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  drying  over  B^SO,.  Double  salts  ot 
GujSjOj :  (1)  with  BaSA  (Cohen,  O.  J.  51,  38) ; 
(2)  with  KjSA  (C,  I.C. ;  Bammelsberg,  P.  56, 
321) ;  (3)  with  Ag^SA  (C-.  l-c) ;  {i)  withNa^S^Oj 
(Lenz,  A.  40,  99  ;  Siewert,  J.  1866. 257 ;  Eessel, 
B.  10, 1677, 2000 ;  Schiitte,  J.  pr.  70, 249 ;  Vort- 
mann, M.  9, 165). 

Iron  thiosulphate.  The  ferrous  salt 
FeSA*  ^aq  was  obtained  by  Vortmann  a.  Pad- 
berg (B.  22,  2637)  by  rubbing  BaS-A  with  cone. 
FeSO^Aq  (the  salts  being  present  in  the  ratio 
of  equal  numbers  of  molecules),  filtering  from 
BaSO,,  adding  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  allowing  the  green,  oily  liquid  that  sepa- 
rated to  stand  for  some  days.  Small  green 
crystals;  very  sol.  water;  solution  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling,  with  separation  of  FeS.  A 
double  salt  with  Na^SA  is  described  by 
V.  a.  P.  (I.C.).  For  accounts  of  former  attempts 
to  prepare  pure  ferrous  thiosulphate  v.  Fordos 
a.  G^lis  (J.  Ph.  [3^4,  883);  Berthelot  [A.  Ch. 


[5]  2,  58) ;  Vogel  (/.  pr.  8,  102) ;  Koene  (P.  6S, 
245,  431) ;  Bammelsberg  (P.  56,  306). 

No  ferrio  thiosulphate  has  been  isolated. 

Lead  thiosulphate  PbSA-  Obtained  by 
adding  NajSjOjAq  to  Pb(N0a)2Aq,  or 
Pb(02H302)2Aq,  and  washing  the  pp.  with  cold 
water.  A  white  solid;  verysl.  sol.  water;  sel.  solu-' 
tions  of  alkali  thiosulphates  (v.  Fape,  J.  1864. 
57 ;  Letts,  0.  J.  [2]  8,  424).  For  reaction  with 
PGI5— giving  PbGlj,  HGl,  SO,,  SOGl,,  POGl,  and 
probably  PSGI3— «.  Buchanan  (B.  3, 485).  Bam- 
melsberg (P.  66,  308)  has  described  double 
salts  with  the  thiosulphates  of  NH„  Ba,  Ga, 
K  («.  also  Spring,  B.  7, 1157),  and  Na  {v.  also 
Vortmann  a.  Padberg,  B.  22,  2637). 

Lithium  thiosulphate  Li^SA-  ^aq  (v.  Fock  a. 
Kluss,  B.  22,  3096). 

Magnesium  thiosulphate  HgSA-^aq.  By' 
passing  SO,  into  MgSAq  till  colourless,  boiling 
MgSOj  in  SO^Aq.with  S,  or  adding  BaS20,Aq  to 
MgS04Aq  and  filtering,  a  solution  is  obtained 
which  on  evaporation  at  a  low  temperature  gives 
small,  white,  prismatic  crystals  of  this  salt. 
Loses  3H2O  at  170°,  and  gives  off  SO,  and  S  at 
red  heat,  leaving  MgSOi  and  MgO  (Herschel, 
N.  Ed.  P.  J.  1,  -S,  296  ;  2,  154  ;  Bammelsberg, 
P.  56,  303;  Fock  a.  Kluss,  B.  22,  3310). 
Double  salts  (1)  with  fNH<)2SA.  (2)  with 
KjSjO,  are  described  by  B.  ylJa. ;  v.  also  Kessler, 
P.  74,  256  ;  also  F.  a.  K.,  B.  23,  634). 

Uanganese  thiosulphate  MnSA-  ^aq. 
Formed  similarly  to  FeSA-  5aq  (Vortmann  a. 
Padberg,  B.  22,  2637).  A  double  salt  with 
Na^SA  '3  described  by  V.  a.  P.  (2.c.). 

Mercury  thiosulphates.  Neither  the  mer-' 
curous  nor  the  mercuric  salt  lias  been  isolated. 
Addition  of  a  thiosulphate  to  solution  of  a  mer- 
curous  salt  ppts.  EgjS ;  with  a  mercuric  salt,  a 
compound  of  HgS  with  the  mercuric  salt  em- 
ployed is  said  to  be  formed  (Bammelsberg,  P.  56, 
314).  Double  salts  ot  mercurous  thiosulphate 
with  (1)  (NHJ,SA.  (2)  CojSA.  (3)  Na^SA  are 
described  by  Bammelsberg  (2.c.) ;  and  a  double 
salt  of  mercuric  thiosulphate  with  K^SA  ^7 
Vortmann  a.  Padberg  (B.  24, 1351). 

Nickel  thiosulphate  NiSA-^aq  (Bammels- 
berg, P.  56,  309 ;  Fock  a.  Kliiss,  B.  22,  3310). 
For  a,  double  salt  with  Na^SA  '"•  Vortmann 
a.  Padberg  (B.  22,  2637). 

Platinum  thiosulphate.  Not  isolated  ;  but 
Schottlander  (A.  140,  200)  describes  a  double 
salt  PtS  A-SNa^S  A-  lOaq. 

Potassium  thiosulphate  K^SA-  Obtained 
by  boiling  cone.  K^SO,  with  excess  of  S  ;  or  by 
adding  hot  K^GrAA-q  to  hot  K^SjAq,  little  by 
little,  waiting  after  each  addition  till  the 
separated  CrA  is  pure  green  in  colour 
(2K2S5Aq  +  4KjGrjO,Aq  +  Hj,0 
=  6K2S  AM  +  2K0HAq  +  40r A)  i 
(Dopping,  A.  46,  172 ;  Kessler,  P.  74,  274).  In 
either  case  the  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to 
the  crystallising  point,  and  the  crystals  of 
KaSA-icHjO  are  heated  to  c.  180°.  By  evapo- 
rating at  30°,  thin,  four-sided,  deliquescent  prisms 
are  obtained  of  the  hydrated  salt  3K,S,0,.H20 
(Bammelsberg,  P.  66,  296 ;  Eessler,  l.c.;  Fock  a. 
Kliiss,  B.  22,  3096).  This  hydrate  is  very  soL 
water,  but'insol.  alcohol;  it  loses  all  water  at 
0. 180° ;  heated  more  strongly  it  decomposes  to 
KjS,  and  K^SO,  (B.,  I.e.),  Other  hydrates  are 
described  by  D.  a.  P.,  Z.c.  («.  also  Plessy,  A.  CH. 
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P]  11, 182 ;  P.  a.  K.,  l.o.).  The  final  products  of 

the  action  of  SO,  on  KjSAAq  are  KjSaOaA^, 

K,8fiM<  and  K^afiM  (Debus,  0.  J.  63,  3^3). 

Double  salts.— {1)  with  (NK,) ^S fi,  (Fock 

B.  Kluss,  B.  23,  634);  the  salt  obtained  was 
SOj.OK.SNH„  the  isomeric  salt  SOpONH^.SK 
could  not  be  isolated ;  (2)  with  Blj(Ss03)s  (Oarnot, 

C.  iJ.  83,-338)  i  (3)  with  OdSA  (P.  a.  K.,  B.23, 
534).;  (4)  with  Cu^SjOj  (Cohen,  O.  J.  61,  38) ; 
(5)  with  HgCy,  (P.  a.  K.,  B.  24, 1351) ;  (6)  with 
HgSA  (F.  a.K.,  1.0.) ;  (7)  withPbSjOs  (Rammels- 
berg,  P.  56,  308 ;  Spring,  B.  7, 1157) ;  (8)  with 
AgjSA  (Cohen,  0.  J.  51,  38 ;  Sohwicker,  B.  22, 
1728,  describes  KAgS^Os.NHs).  (9)  With  Na^S^O, 
two  salts  are  obtained :  (i.)  SOj-OCNaS.  2ao[,  by 
the  interaction  of .  AmjSsAq  and  NaKS03.2aq; 
(ii.)  SO2.SK.ONa.  2ag^,  by  the  interaction  of 
AnijSjAq  and  ENaSO,  {v.  Sulfhiies,  p.  587)  r  the 
first  salt  melts  at  c.  57°  and  has  S.  =  213-7  at  15°, 
heated  with  EtBr  it  gives  SO2.OK.SEt ;  the  second 
salt  melts  at  c.  62°  and  has  S.  =  105-3  at  15°, 
heated  withEtBritgivesSOj.ONa.SEt(Schwicker, 
B.  22,  1728). 

Silver  thiosolphate  AgjSjO,.  This  salt  has 
probably  not  been  isolated  pure.  On  adding 
dilute  AgNOjAq  to  KjjSjOsAq  a  white  pp.  is 
formed,  and  is  dissolved  on  shaking ;  addition 
of  more  AgNOgAq  produces  a  greyish,  flocculent 
pp.,  which  is  a  mixture  of  Ag^S^O,  and  AgjS, 
By  treating  this  pp.  with  NH^q,  filtering  from 
AgjS,  exactly  neutralising  the  filtrate  by 
SiNOaAq,  and  quickly  drying  the  white  flocculent 
pp.  that  formed  between  filter  paper,  Herschel 
{N.  Ed.  P.  /.  1,  26,  398 ;  2, 154)  obtained  fairly 
pure  AgjSjOj.  A  white  powder ;  slightly  soluble 
water ;  solution  has  a  sweet  taste ;  decomposes 
readily  to  Ag^S  and  H^SOjAq. 

Double  salts'.  Agfi  and  Ag  salts  generally 
dissolve  readily  in  solutions  of  alkali  thiosul- 
phates,  forming  double  salts,  either  of  the  form 
2AgMS20s.aq,  or  of  the  form  Ag2M4(S203)3-2aq 
(Herschel,  U.].  (1)  With  (NHJAOa ;  by  adding 
excess  of  AgCl  to  (NH JjS^OjAq,  and  washing  the 
white  crystalline  pp.,  2Ag(NH4)S20s-aq  is  Ob- 
tained. Using  less  AgCl  and  ppg.  the  solution 
by  alcohol  produces  Ag2(NHJj(Sj03)3.2aq  (H.,, 
I.C.).  (2)  With  NajSA;  addition  of  AgNOjAq, 
drop  by  drop,  with  constant  shaking,  to 
Na^SjOsAq,  till  a  permanent  pp.  begins  to  form, 
followed  by  addition  of  alcohol,  ppts. 
Ag2Na4(S203)3.2aq;  the  salt  is  washed  with 
alcohol,  and  dried  in  vacuo  (Lenz,  A.  40,  94) ; 
when  the  mother-liquor  from  this  salt  is  allowed 
to  evaporate  2AgNaS203.aq  is  deposited  (Her- 
schel, l.e. ;  cf,  Lenz,  l.c.).  The  second  of  these 
salts  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the 
first ;  it  dissolves  in  Na2S208Aq,  with  formation 
of  Ag2Na4(S20a)3.2aq.  Both  salts  are  decom- 
posed by  boEing  their  aqueous  solutions, 
with  formation  of  Ag^S.  (3)  With  KjSiOj ;  two 
salts  are  known  similar  to  the  sodium  salts. 
Schwicker  (B.  22, 1738)  describes  the  compound 
AgKSA-NHs.  Herschel  {l.c.)  obtained  double 
gaits  with  OaSjO,  and  with  SrSjO,. 

Sodium  thiosalphate  NajSA-^ag. 

Formation.— 1.  By  boiling  NajSOjAq  with 
g._2.  By  passing  SO^  into  solution  of  sodium 
polysulphides. — 3.  By  the  action  of  SO,  on  soda 
waste  suspended  in  water,  whereby  OaSjOjM  is 
formed ;  followed  by  addition  of  NajSO,,  filtration 
frojn  CaSO^,  and  evaporation. 


Preparation. — Na2S03.  x&q  is  dissolved  in  a 
little  water,  the  solution  is  boiled  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  for  a  considerable  time,  and  filtered; 
the  clear,  colourless  liquid  is  evaporated  td 
the  crystallising  point,  and  the  crystals  that 
separate  are  purified  by  recrystaUisation  froni 
water. 

Properties. — Large,  white,  monoclinic  prisms  j 
S.G.  1-736  at  10°  (Kopp,  J.  8,  45  ;  of.  SehifE,  /, 
12,  41 ;  Smith,  Am.  J.  Pharm.  53,  148).  Melts 
at  45°  in  the  water  of  crystallisation  (Kopp,  Jl 
8,  45) ;  at  48-5°  (Tilden,  C.  J.  45,  268).  The 
crystals  are  dehydrated  by  keeping  m  vacuo 
over  HjSO^,  or  by  heating  to  100°.  S.  49-75  at 
0°,  69-44  at  20°,  104-16  at  40°,  192-3  at  eO"*^ 
(Kremers,  P.  99,  50),  An  aqueous  solution  of 
the  salt  is  easily  supersaturated;  thus  Schiff 
(A.  113,  350)  dissolved  171  parts  NajS203.5aq 
(  =  108-9  parts  Ka^SjOg)  in  100  parts  water  af 
19-1°,  and  Kremers  obtained  a  solution  of  217*4 
parts  Na2S20j  in  100  parts  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  According  to  Baumhauer  (J*,  pr, 
104,  148),  a  supersaturated  solution  may  bs 
cooled  to  —10°  without  crystallising;  additio4 
of  a  crystal  of  the  salt  causes  rapid  crystaUisa* 
tion,  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat  (cf.  Par- 
mentier  a.  Amat,  C.  B.  98,  735).  Solution  of 
Na2S20s.5aqin  water  is  accompanied  by  the  di3« 
appearance  of  much  heat ;  Biidorff  {B.  2,  -  68) 
says  that  110  parts  Na2S20,.5aq  dissolving  iq 
100  parts  water  lower  the  temperature  from 
10-7°  to  -8°,  i.e.  through  18-7°.  Schift  (A.  113, 
350)  gives  the  following  data  for  S.G.  and  com- 
position of  aqueous  solutions  of  Na^S^O,.  5aq  i-^ 


s.a.  of 

P.O. 

P.O. 

sol.  Na^S-Oa-Saq 

NaAO. 

1-0052 

1 

0-637 

1-0105 

2 

1-274 

1-0158 

3 

1-911 

1-0211 

4 

2-584 

1-0264 

5 

3-185 

1-0317 

6 

3-822 

1-0370 

7 

4-459 

1-0423 

8 

5-096 

1-0476 

9 

5-733 

1-0529 

10 

6-371 

1-0639 

11 

7-008 

1-0584 

12 

7-645 

1-0695 

13 

8-282 

1-0761 

14 

8-919 

1-0807 

15 

9-556 

1-0863 

16 

10-193 

1-0919 

17 

10-880 

10976 

18 

11-476 

1-1031 

19 

12-106 

1-1087 

20 

12-742 

1-1145 

21 

13-379 

1-1204 

22 

14-016 

1-1263 

23 

14-653 

1-1322 

24 

15-290 

1-1381 

26 

15-927 

S.G.  of 

sol.  Na. 
1-1440  ' 
1-1499 
1-1558 
1-1617 
1-1676 
1-1788 
1-1800 
1-1862 
1-1924 
1-1986 
1-2048 
1-2110 
1-2172 
1-2234 
1-2297 
1-2362 
1-2427 
1-2492 
1-2558 
1-2624 
1-2690 
1-2756 
1-2822 
1-2888 
1-2954 


P.O. 

,SaO,.6a(i 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 


P.O. 

NagS^O, 
16-564 
17-201 
17-838 
18-476 
19-113 
19-750 
20-387 
21-024 
21-661 
22-298 
22-93S 
23-572 
24-209 
24-846 
25-484 
26-121 
26-768 
27-895 
28-032 
28-669 
29-306 
29-943 
30-580 
31-218 
31-855 


Na^SjOg.Saq  is  insol.  alcohol. 

According  to  Jochum  (0.  0.  1885.  642),  a 
trihydrated  salt  NajSjOj.Saq  is  obtained  by 
adding  alcohol  to  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
ordinary  salt,  removing  the  oily  liquid  that  sepa,- 
rates,  and  adding  to  it  98  p.c.  alcohol.  Accord- 
ing to  Parmentier  a.  Amat  (C.  it.  98,  735), 
NajSjO,.  6aq  is  obtained  crystallised  in  needles, 
lueltin^  at  9.  32°,  b^  placing  a  supersaturated 
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Bolntion  of  the  ordinary  salt  in  a  freezing  mixture 
in  a  closed  vessel. 

^  Reactions. — 1.  Seat  decomposes  Na^S^O,; 
the  change  begins  at  o.  220°  vrith  separation  of 
^,,at  c.  400°  Na2S0,  and  NajS,  arc  formed,  and 
at  a  higher  temperature  more  S  is  given  off,  and 
Na.^S04  and  Na^S  remain. — 2.  Na^jS^OjAq  inter- 
acts with  iodme  in  EIAq  to  form  NalAq  and 
NajSjOjAq;  according  to  Villiers  (C.  B.  108, 
402)  some  NajS^Os  is  also  formed.  With  a  mix- 
ture of  Na^SO,  and  Na^S^Os  "t  solution  I  pro- 
duces NalAq,  Na^SO^Aq  andNajSfO^q  (Golefaz, 
C,  J.  61, 198,  1083).— 3.  NajS^O,  is  oxidised  by 
potassium  permanganate  solution;  in  alkaline 
solutions  the  oxidation  is  complete  to  NajSO^Aq 
according  to  Hdnig  a.  Zatzek  [M.  4, 738) ;  G-laser 
(Af.  6, 329)  says  that  the  oxidation  is  also  com- 
plete in  neutral  solutions ;  Luckow  {Fr.  32,  53) 
represents  the  oxidation,  on  boiling,  either  in 
neutral,  acid,  or  alkaline  solution  as  producing 
Na^SOf  and  Na^SjOg. — 4.  Acids  interact  with 
i7a2S203Aq,  forming  Na  salts  of  the  acids,  and 
HgSjOsAq,  which  then  decomposes  to  H^SOgAq 
^nd  S  ;  when  the  products  are  not  removed  from 
the  solution  the  reaction  stops  before  aU  the 
^z^cOs  is  decomposed  (Colefax,  0.  J.  61,  176 ; 
and  V.  beginning  of  article  Tbtosulfhaies,  p. 
705).  > 

,'  C<m^'nations. — 1.  With  water  (v.  supra, 
Properties).— 2.  With  various  thiosulphates  to 
form  double  salts.  Double  salts  with  CdS^O,, 
qoSA,  FeSA.  PbS,0,.  MnSA.  NiSA. 
TLjSAi  ^''^  ZnS A  are  described  by  Yortmann 
a.  Padberg  (B.  22,  2637) ;  Fock  a,  Kluss  (B,  23, 
1753)  also  describe  that  with  CdSA-  Bammels- 
berg  (P.  56,  308)  prepared  salts  with  FbSA 
and  HgjSjO,.  For  a  double  salt  with  EgSA  v. 
^chwicker  (B.  22, 1728).  For  the  double  salts 
with  EjSA  V.  Potassium  TniostrLPEAiE,  double 
salts,  No.  (9)  (p.  707),  and  for  those  with  Ag^SA 

V.    SiLVEB  IHIOSULFBATB,    douhU   SOltS,  No.    (2) 

(p.  707).  Schottlander  (A.  140,  2Q0)  describes 
a  double  salt  3Na2SA-I'tSA-  lOaq- 

Strontinm  thiosulphate  SrSA-  ^^'i.-  F>^e- 
pared  Uke  the  Ba  salt  (Herschel,  N.  Ed.  P.  J.  I, 
26,  398 ;  2, 154 ;  Eessler,  P.  74,  274).  Fock  a. 
Eluss  (B.  22,  3810)  describe  a  salt  SrSA-  ^■ 

Thallium  thiosulphate  TljSjbs.  A  white, 
crystalline  pp.,  formed  by  adding  Na^SA-^Q  to 
fairly  cone.  TlOHAq  (Crookes,  0.  J.  17,  136 ; 
Eebberling,  X  134,  11).  For  a  double  salt 
with  NajSA  "•  Werther  {J.pr.  92,  130) ;  Yort- 
mann a.  Padberg  (B,  22,  2637) ;  also  Jochum 
(C.  0. 1885.  642). 

Zinc  thiosulphate  ZnSA-  Prepared  by 
double  decomposition  from  ZnSO^Aq  and 
BaSjO^q  {v.  Banunelsberg,  P.  56,  295  ;  Fordos 
a.  G&lis,  J.  pr.  29,  291).  For  a  compoimd  with 
NH,  V.  B.  (Z.e.).  For  a  double  salt  with 
K^A  V.  Yortmann  a.  Padberg  (B.  22,  2637). 

M.  M.  P,  M, 

THIOSTILFHITRIC  ACH)  H,SAM-  This 
acid  almost  certainly  exists  in  the  liquid  obtained 
by  adding  a  diliite  weak  aeid  to  dilute  Na,S  AMi 
the  acid  and  salt  being  mixed  in  equivalent 
quantities ;  the  H^S^OaAq  soon  begins  to  decom- 
pose to  BLjSO^q  and  S,  Landolt  (B-  16,  2958) 
has  made  an  extensive  investigation  into  the 
conditions  and  time  of  existence  of  EjSA  'i' 
solution.  Thomson  (Th.  2, 256)  gives  the  thermal 
4ata;  [SO'^Aci.SJ  =  -  9310 ;  fSO^S,Ag]  -  - 1610. 


For  the  salts  of  B^BjO,  v.  THiosTrnPHATES. 
M.  M.  P.  M. 

THIOTOLENEv.  Methyl- thiophene. 

THIO-o-TOLTJIC  ACID.    Amide 
OjH4Me.CS.NH2.    [88°].    Formed  from  o-toluic 
nitrile  (Gabriel  a.  Heymann,  B.  24,  786). 

Thio-^.-toInio  acid.  Amide.  [168°],  Formed 
by  passing  HjS  into  an  alcohoUo  solution  of 
jjrtoluic  nitrile  (Paterno  a.  Spica,  B.  8,  441). 
Tellowish  needles.  Zinc  and  HGlAq  yield 
O.H,Me.CHjNHj. 

THIO-TOIUIDINE  «.  Di-AinDO-Di-Toi.YL  sul- 

FHIDB. 

THIO-jp  -  TOITl  •  DI  -  PHENYL  -  DI  -.GUAN  - 

ISINES  V.  Dl-PHENYL-DI-aUANIDO-nl-TOLTIi  SUIi-- 
fHIDE  and  Dl-FHENZL-DI-CABBIUrDO-IEIBA-AUIDO- 
TBTBA-TOLYL  BISULPHIDE. 

IHIO-IOLYL-DI-FHENYL-IHIO-UEEA     v. 

Dl^BEini-DI-IHIOUBAMiDO-DI-TOLTIi  BULPHIDB. 

IHIO-TTBAUIDO-BABBIIUBIC  ACID 

e,H,N,SO,  i.e.  NH2.C(NH).S.CH<;^°;^j^>C0. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  thio-urea  on  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ohloro-,  bromor,  or  di-bromo-barbi- 
turic  acid  (Mulder,  B.  12,  2309 ;  Trzcinski,  B: 
16, 1057).  Formed  also  by  heating  alloxan  with 
thio-urea  and  alcoholic  SO^  at  100°  (Nencki,  B. 
4,  722 ;  5,  451).  Slender  needles,  insol.  water, 
sol,  hot  HClAq.  Converted  by  boiUng  EOHAq 
into  thio-dialuric  acid  C^H^N^SO,  l|aq  (?)  which 
yields  EA'aq.  HjSO,  (|  pt.)  at  150°-160°  forafi 
uro-sulphinic  acid  CSH4N1SO2. 

TmO-VBAKIOO-BENZENE  ^i-SULFHONIC 
ACID.  The  salt  NH2.CS.NH.C„H,.S03K,  formed 
by  heating  potassium  sulphocyanide  with  amido- 
benzene  ;p-sulphonio  acid  at  140°,  crystaUises 
from  dilute  alcohol  in  aggregates  of  thin  needles 
(PeUizzari,  A.  248, 156). 

m-THIO-nBAMISO-BENZOIC  ACID 
NH,.CS.NH.0,H4.C0jH.  [187°].  Formed  from 
m-amido-benzoic  acid  and  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanide (Arzruni,  B,  4,  406).  Formed  also  by 
allowing  a  solution  of  m-cyanamido-benzoic 
acid  in  colourless  ammgniu^  sulphide  to  stand 
for  24  hours  (Traube,  ^^.  15,  2118).  Needles. 
Converted  by  ammoniacal  AgNO,  into  m- 
nramido-benzoic  acid.    Not  coloured  by  FeCl,. 

^.THIO-TrBAMIDO-BENZYL-IHIO-UBEA 
NHj.CS.NH.C,H,.CH,.NH.CS.NHj.  p-a-di-tU- 
uramido-toluene.  [176°].  Formed  by  heating 
^-amido-benzyl-amine  hydrochloride  (1  mol.) 
with  potassium  sulphocyanide  (2  mols.)  in 
aqueous  solution  (Amsel  a.  Hofmann,  B.  19, 
1289).    VHiite  needles. 

IHIO-UBAmDO-BTTTYBIC  ACID.  Anhy- 
dride    NH:C<;|£^^*.      [200°].     Formed 

from  a-bromo-n-butyric  acid  and  thio-urea  (An-i 

dreasch,  M.  8,  419).    Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  water. 

Thio-uramido-iso-batyrio acid.  Anhydride 

C^HsN^SO     ».«.     NH:C<|£g^^       [242°]. 

Formed  from  bromo-isobutyric  acid  and  thio- 
urea (Andreasch,  M.  8,  410).  Plates,  si.  sol. 
water.  Oxidised  by  HGl  and  EOlO,  to  urea  and 
a-sulpho-iso-butyrio  acid. 

o-THIO-TrBAMIDG-CINNAUIC  ACID 
NHj.0S.NH.C,H4.0H;0H.C0jH.       [236"'-2B9°], 
Got  by  heating  the  sulphocyanide  of  o-amido- 
«inn»mjo    acid    C,H,(NB,.HSCy)CH:CH.COJS, 


fmo-tjfe£A: 
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[1S2*3  at  nS*  (Bothsoliiia,  B.  23,  3342).    V. 
sol.  hot  HOAe  and  NHjA.q. 

o-Thio-iJ'-nramido-eiiinamio  acid  O.-HuN-SO, 
i.e.  NH:C(NHs).S.C(C02H):CHPh.  Formed 
from  benzoic  aldehyde,  thiohydantoin,  and 
NaOHAq  (Andreasoh,  M.  8. 421).  Needles  (from 
alcohol),  decomposed  by  alkalis. 

(S-THIO-if^UBAMIDO-PBOPIOlflC  ACID 
NH:C(NHj).S.0Hj.GH2.C0jH.  Formed  by  heat- 
ing iSJodo-propionio'  acid  with  thio-urea  and 
water  and  a  little  NaOH  (Andreasch,  M.  6,  831). 
Small  pyramids  (containing  2aq),  si.  sol.  cold 
water  arid  cold  alcohol.  Decomposed  by  baryta 
into  cyanamide  and  CHj(SH).OHj.COjH.  KCIO, 
and  HCl  yield  /3-sulpho-propionic  acid. 

o^p-DI-THIO-raAMIDO-TOLUENE  v.  Thio- 

CRAMIDO-BEKZYIi-IHIO-UBEA. 

SI-^.THIO-UBAMIDO-SI-TOLTL-o-STTL- 
PHIDE  [2:1:4]  S(C8H3Me.NH.CS.NHj)j.  TMo- 
p-tolyl-di-thivrea.  [121°].  Formed  by  evapo- 
rating to  dryness  an  aqueous  solution  of  di-^- 
amido-di-tolyl  sulphide,  hydrochloride  and 
ammonium  sulphocyanide  (Truhlar,  B.  20,  669). 
White  amorphous  powder.  Sol.  alcohol  and 
benzene,  si.  sol.  ether. 

THIO-TJEEA  CSNjH,  i.e.  CS(NHj)j  or 
HS.C(NH,):NH.  Mol.  w.  76.  [170°].  S.  9  in 
the  cold  (Yolhard,  J.pr.  [2]  9, 13). 

Formatim. — 1.  By  heating  dry  ammonium 
sulphocyanide  for  two  hours  at  170°,  cooling  to 
100°,  adding  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  80°, 
filtering,  and  allowing  to  crystaUise  (Emerson 
Beynolds,  C.  J.  22,  1 ;  Glaus,  A.  179,  113 ; 
Smolka  a.  Friedreich,  M.  10,  90).— 2.  By  the 
action  of  tin  and  HGl,  or  of  HI,  on  persulpho- 
oyanio  acid  CjHjNaSs  (Glutz,  A.  154,  39).— 
3.  By  passing  dry  HjS  into  an  ethereal  solution 
of  cyanamidiB  (Baumann,  B.  6,  1375). — 4.  By 
allbwing  a  solution  of  cyanamide,  mixed  with 
yellow  ammonium  sulphide,  to  stand  for  a  day 
(Baumann,  B.  8,  26).— 5.  From  cyanamide  and 
thioacetic  acid. — 6.  Together  with  urea  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  COS  (Berthelot,  O.  B, 
94, 1069). 

ProjaerUes. — Silkj;  trimetrio  needles,  melting 
at  170°.  After  one  fusion  it  melts  at  149° 
(Pratorius,  J.  pr.  [2]  21,  141).  V.  sol.  water, 
nearly  insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Tastes  bitter, 
not  coloured  by  FeOla.  According  to  Armstrong 
(O.  J.  Proe.  3,  2),  the  molecule  of  thio-urea  is 
CjSjNiH,. 

Beactioris.—l.  Water  at  140°  forms  ammo- 
nium sulphocyanide.  AlcohoX  at  100°  acts  in 
Hke  manner  (HaUer,  Bl.  [2]  45,  706).— 2.  An 
alcoholic  solution  of  nitrous  ether  quickly  con- 
verts it  into  ammonium  sulphocyanide.  — 3.  Pro- 
longed heating  at  170°  also  converts  it  into 
ammonium  sulphocyanide.  At  180°  it  slowly 
forms  guanidine  sulphocyanide  and  ammonium 
tri-thio-carbonate.  Nitrous  acid  gives  off  nitro-. 
gen.— 4.  EOH  at  100°  slowly  forms  NHj,  KSH, 
K»-00a,  and  a  little"  KGyS.  Alcoholic  potash 
acts  in  like  manner  (Haller,  O.  B.  102,  974). 
H.,SOj  and  HCl  act  in  the  sam«  way.— 5.  Aqueous 
KMnO,  forms  urea  and  other  products  (Maly, 
M.  11,  277).— 6.  Oxidising  agents  (e.g.  HjO^, 
■KjCr^O,,  KNO2,  KMnOi,  and  iodine)  form 
BJC(NH2):NH)2,  which  has  an  insoluble  ni- 
trate (Stbroh,  M.  11,  452).— 7.  Ammoniacal 
AgNOs  forms  urea  and  Ag^S.— 8.  H^O,  added  to 
a  cold  aqueous  solution,  produces  cyanamide. 


PbO  acts  in  like  inaaaeti  At  100°  the  pro 
duct  is  die^andiamide  (Hofmann,  B.  2,  605).— 
9.  Acetoacetie  ether  reacts  forming  an  ether 
CsH,N2S0(0Et),  which  o&  saponification  yields 

OS<^g;QQ®^CH,  v.  si.  sol.  water  (Behrend, 

B.  19, 219).— 10.  GCI3.C0OI  forms  C,H,CL,NjS,Oj, 
crystallising  -in  slender  needles,  m.  sol.  alcohol, 
si.  sol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  ether ;  converted  by  Br 
into  CCl,.SOjBr  (MoGowan,  0.  J.  49,  191 ;  51, 
669 ;  J.  pr.  [2]  36,  220).  CCla.SOjGl  added  to 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  thio-urea  forms  the 
chloride  CljCSN^H,,  which  is  ppd.  on  adding 
ether,  while  the  filtrate  contains  the  compound 
(CSNjH,)j(G01,.S02)j  [125°],  which  is  more  soL 
alcohol  than  water,  and  gives  with  Br  a  pp.  of 
OCIySOaBr.— 11.  CG13.S02NH4  in  alcohol  forma 
flat  prisms  of  (OSNjHJGOlaSOjH  [139°],  m.  sol. 
water  and.  ether,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  converted  by 
Br  into  CGVSOjBr  (M'Gowan,  C.  J.  51,  667 ; 
J.  pr.  [2]  36,  219). — 12.  Chloro-acetone  forms 
(NHj.CS.NH.CHj.C0.CH3)HCl  [126°]  (Paw^ 
lewski,  B.  21,  402).  — 13.  GlGOjEt  forma 
(NH,.CS.NH.OOjBt)HGl  [117°].— 14.  GH.,G1.0H 
gives  CjHjNjS,  a  white  amorphous  powder,  insol. 
Water,  nearly  insoL  all  usual  menstrua,  recon- 
verted into  thio-urea  by  HGlAq  (von  Hemmel- 
mayr,  M.  12,  89). — 15.  Di-bromo-suceinie  acid 
forms  fumaric  acid  on  heating  (Nencki  a.  Siebei?, 
J.  pr.  [2]  25,  74). — 16.  A  hot  cone,  solution  of 
di-bromo-pyruvia  acid  forms  '  sulphuvinurio 
acid'  OjHjN^SOj,  which  crystallises  with  2aq, 
reduces  Fehling  solution  to  Cufi  in  the  cold, 
and  to  a  copper  mirror  on  warming,  and  yields 
the  salts  CaA'j,  MgA'j,,  ZnA',  HA'HGl,  HA'HBr, 
and  HA'HNO,  aq  (N.  a.  S.).— ^17.  Bromo^nwie 
ether   forms    amido-thiazole   carboxylic    ether 

^<C^Hi:i*^'^*  ^'"^'^  (^*^"^^'  ^-  ^^'  ^°)-~ 
18i    Bromo-aeetoaceUc    ether    gives    ;u-amido- 

thiazyl-acetic     ether     S<^^^^;°^-°°'^* 

[94°],  which  yields  an  acid  [0. 130°],  split  up  on 
fusion  into  COj  and  amido-methyl-thiazole 
(Steude).  a  -  Chloro  -  acetoacetie  ether  forms 
C3NSMe(NH2).C02Et  [175°]  (Ziireher,  A.  250, 
281). — 19.  Thio-urea  heated  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  chloro-acetic  acid  and  phenyl-h^i- 
dramm  forms  OsH,NjSO  [17S°]  (Probst,  J.pr. 
[2]  45,  416). — 20.  Fusion  with  {B)-iodopropionie 
aci^  and  a  little  water  forms  OjHjNjSOi  [176°], 
which  crystallises  from  water  in  needles  (oon- 
taiuing  2aq),  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether  (An- 
dreasoh, M.  6,  832). — 21.  Di-ehloro-aeetic  acid 
forma  thiohydantoin.  a-Bromo-propionic  acid 
forms  methyl-thiohydantom  (206°  uncor.)  (Dixon, 
0.  J.  63,  815).'^22.  Aldehyde  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  thio-urea  forins  GSNjHi(CHMe), 
which  is  si.  sol.  ether  and  cold  alcohol*  and  la 
decomposed  by  hot  water  (Beynolds,  0.  N.  24, 
87). — 23.  Succinic  anhydride  at  140°  forma 
CjHgN.SOj  [211°].— 24.  Citraconie  anhydride  a/t 
130?  forms  CbHsN^SO,  [223°]  (Pike,  B.  6, 1104).— 
25.  Aeetyl-acetone  and  a  sirLall  quantity  of 
HOlAq  form  GH2(GMe:N.GS.NHj)jHGl  [219°]y 
In    presence   of    excess    of   EGl  the   product 

is  CH,<°^^;^>OS  [210°]  (Evans,  /.  pt.  [2] 

.48,503).         '  ,  :  )       ■< 

Salts.- B'HNO,.        Crystalline.  —  B'HCl. 

Formed  froni  the  stannous  double  chloride.  an4 


no 


amio-UEEA. 


HjS.  Crystalline.— B'fll.  Tables.— B'^NH^Cl. 
[154°].  Felted  crystalline  mass  (Beholds,  G.  3. 
69,385).— B'^NHJ.  [186°].— B'sH^PtCl,.  Yellow 
prisms,  t.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Can  be  dried 
at  100°.- B'jHPtOlj.  Got  when  saturated  solu- 
tions of  thio-urea  and  PtOl4  are  mixed.  Dark- 
red  prisms,  insol.  water,  alcohol  and  ether. — 
B'jAuCl..  Yellow  monooUnic  crystals,  got  by 
adding  AuCl,  to  a  saturated  solution  of  thio- 
utea.— B'TlSOi.- B'jCuSOi.  White  silky  needles. 
Got  by  mixing  cone,  solutions  of  thio-urea  and 
CUSO4.— B'sGujfSOi)  2aq.-r-B'sCuCl.  Colourless 
dimetric  crystals,  sol.  water,  but  ppd.  by  HCl 
and  EOl.  Alkaline  in  reaction.  Attacked  by 
HjS  with  difficulty.  Does  not  absorb  GO 
(Eathke,  B.  17,  301).— B'jjCujCL;  aq.  Ppd.  by 
adding  CuGljAq  to  aqueous  thio-urea  (Bathke, 

B.  14,  1779 ;  17,  801).  Minute  needles,  insol. 
water.— B'jCuCl.  Flat  needles.  Formed  by 
mixing  the  two  preceding  salts  into  which  it  is 
decomposed  by  water.— 3'4HgO. — B'j{HgO)3  3aq. 
Ppd.  by  adding  neutral  Hg(N0s)2  to  a  dilute 
solution  of  thio-urea  (Emerson  Beynolds,  A. 
150,235;  Kurnaioff,  JB.  24,"  3956)..  Crystalline. 
Loses,  thio-urea  on  washing  with  water. — 
B'lHgClj:  large  crystal?,  v.  sol.  water. — B'jjHgOL,: 
minute  needles,  nearly  insol.  water  (Claus,  .5.  9, 
227).— B'HgL,  (Maly,  B.  9,  178).— B'HgOyS. 
Keedles,  decomposed  by  heat  into  dicyandiamide, 
HCy,  and  HgS  (Nencki,  B.  6,  598).-B'2PbClj : 
needles  (Claus,  A.  179,  135).— B'Pb(0yS)2.— 
B'^SnCl^. — B'jZnCl, :  spherical  groups  of  prisms 
(from  water).— B'2CdS04.—B'8SiBr4  (Emerson 
Eeynolds,  O.  /. 51, 202).-B'jAg20  4a'q.  Crystal- 
line.—B'AgNOa  (K.).—B'jAgN03.  [141°].  Silky 
crystals,  sol.  hot  alcohol  (Emerson  Beynolds, 
G.  J.  61,  249).— B'jAgCl.    [171°].    Needles,  m. 

sol.  hot  alcohol.— B'jAgBr.    [121°].— B'^Agl 

B'^AgCy.  [126°].— B'jAgAOi :  needles. 

Ghloride  (GSNjHjjCl^.  Formed  by  pass- 
ing CI  into  a  cone,  alcoholic  solution  of  tliio- 
urea  (Claus,  A.  179,  189).  Formed  also  by  the 
action  of  CGla.SOjGl,  and  of  ICl,  ICI3,  or  POGI3 
on  thio-urea  (M'Gowan,  0.  J.  49,  191 ;  J.pr.  [2] 
38,  188).  Small  needles,  v.  sol.  water,  m.  sol. 
alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Decomposed  by  alkalis, 
yielding  cyanamide.  Alcoholic  EI  removes  chlor- 
ine, setting  thio-urea  free.  Dilute  HNO,  forms 
crystals  of  (OSNjH4)2(NOs)2,  which  is  si.  sol. 
water,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

■  Bromide  [CSSJB.,)^!^.  Formed  by  adding 
Br  to  an  alcoholic  or  cold  aqueous  solution  of 
thio-urea ;  in  aqueous  solution  excess  of  Br  pro- 
duces urea    (Glaus,  A.    179,    138 ;    M'Gowan, 

C.  J.  51,  378 ;  J.  pr.  [2]  36,  216).  Crystals. 
Its  aqueous  solution  deposits  S  when  heated. 
Sodium-amalgam  reproduces,  thio-urea. 

Iodide  (GSNjHJjIj.  i  Formed  from  thio- 
urea, I,  and  alcohol  (M'Gowan,  J.  pr.  [2]  33, 
192).    Prisms. 

Methylo-iodide  (GSN^H^jMel.  [117°]. 
Formed  slowly  by  combination  of  thio-urea  with 
Mel  in  the  cold  (Bernthsen  a.  Klinger,  B.  11, 
493).  Prisms.-.v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  AgGl 
gives  the  chloride,  which  forms  i  the  platino- 
chloride  (B'Me01)jPtCl4  aq. 

Ethylo-chloride,B'MGl.    Crystals. 

Efhylo-hromidi    (CSN^HJEtBr.     Hexa- 

fonal  plates  (Claus  a.  Siegfried,  A.  179,  145). 
itebAiposes  at  100°; 
I'  '  Ethp'lo-iodides    (CSNaHJBtl.     Ciystal- 


line.  Gives  with  moist  Ag^O  a  base.  Soiling 
aqueous  alkalis  liberate  mercaptan. — ^B'^EiftCl, 
(dried  at  100°).  Tables.— B'^Etl.  Needles  "(from 
alcohol)  (Claus,  B.  8,  41). 

Bemylo-chloride  {Oa^^t)0,B.fil.[168'^. 
Formed  from  benzyl  chloride  and  thio-urea. 
Yields  unstable  benzyl-thio-urea  CSNjHjCjH, 
[72°],  which  decomposes  at  100°  into  dicyan- 
diamide and  benzyl  mercaptan  (Bernthsen  a. 
Klinger,  B.  12,  574).— (GSNjH^GjHjG^jPtOl,. 

Gompownd  with  oxalic  ether 
(GSNjHJjEtjCjOj.   [150°].    Monoclinio  crystals 
(Nencki,  B.  7,  780).    Decomposed  by  hot  water. 

Compounds  with  amines 
(GSNjHJ^NMeHaBr.  [138°].  Formed  from 
methylamine  hydrobromide  and  thio-urea  in 
alcohol  (Beynolds,  O.  J.  69,  392).  Felted 
Grystals.^(CSNjH4)sNEt2KjBr.  [134°].  Formed 
by  boiling  thio-urea  together  with  diethyl- 
amine  hydro-bromide  and  absolute  alcohol. — 
(CSNjHJjNEtjHBr.— (GSNjHJjNEtjI  [135°]. 
Prisms.— (CSNjHJjNEtjBr  [160°].  Bectangular 
prisms  (Beynolds,  0.  J.  59,  388). 

Acetyl  derivative  CSN^HsAo.  Mol.  w. 
118.  [165°].  Formed  by  heating  thio-urea  with 
kofi  (Nencki,  B.  6,  598).  Formed  also  from 
thio-acetio  acid  and  oyanamide  (Pratorius,  J.pr, 
[2]  21,  147).  Prisms  (from  hot  water),  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  m.  sol.  ether. — B'HjPtOlj,*  Crystalline. 

Propionyl  derivative  (Freytag,  J.  pr, 
[2]  20,  381). 

Benzoyl  derivative  CSN2H3BZ,  [170°]. 
Formed  by  warming  thio-urea  (2  mols.)  with 
BzCl  (1  mol.)  (Pike,  B.  6,  765).  Got  also  from 
benzoyl  sulphocyanide  and  NHjAq  (Miguel,  Bl. 
[2]  25,  252).  Needles  (from  alcohol) ;  si.  sol. 
cold  water.    Tastes  bitter. 

o-Oxy-benzoyl   derivative 
NH2.0S.NH.CO.C,H4.0H.      [182°].      S.  (boiling 
alcohol)  7.    Formed  from  salicyl  thiocarbimide 
and  aqueous  NH,  (Miguel,  A.  Ch.  [5]  11,  304). 

THIO-iJ'-IJBIC  ACID  V.  Thio-ubamioo-babbi- 
lUKIO  Acm. 

THIO-VALEEIC  ALDEHYDE  O^HioS.  (115°). 
Formed,  together  with  CjHjSa  [95°],  by  heating 
isovaleric  aldehyde  (23  pts.)  with  S  (9  pts.)  in 
sealed  tubes  at  250°  for  eight  hours  (Barbaglia, 
G.  11,  95 ;  B.  17,  2654).  Oil  with  penetrating 
odour  like  onions,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Does 
not  combine  with  NaHSOj. 

iBomeride  CsH,„S.  [69°].  V.D.  (H  =  l) 
50'76.  Formed  by  passing  H^S  into  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution'of  isovaleric  aldehyde.  Fibrous 
crystals  (from  ether),  insol.  water. 

IHIOXENE  v.   Dl-MEIBYL-THIOFHENE. 

THIOXYLENOL  v.  Xtlxl  mekoaptan. 
THIOXYI  METHYL  KETONE  v.  Di-mbthyl. 

THIENYIi  METHYL  KETONE. 

THOEIUM  Th.  (Thorimm.)  At.  w.  232. 
Mol.  w.  unknown.  The  m.p.  of  Thhas  not  been 
determined;  it  is  certainly  very  high  (Nilson,.B. 
15,  2541).  S.G.  11-1  at  17°  (N.,  l.c.,  p.  2548). 
S.H.  -02787  (N.,  B.  16,  161).  Crystallises  in 
regular  octahedral  and  hexagonal  forms,  iso- 
morphous  with  Si  (Brogger,  Z.  K.  7,  442 ;  cf. 
Nilson,  B.  15,  2546 ;  16, 162  note).    S.V.S.  20-9. 

Historical. — In  1818  Berzelins  announced 
the  discovery,  of  the  oxide  of  a  new  element 
in  a  rare  Norwegian  mineral ;  to  the  metal  of 
this  oxide  he  gave  the   name  thorium  /from 
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the  Sctuditfavian  god  !thor).  A  few  years 
later  Berzelius  found  that  the  substance  he  had 
supposed  to  be  a  new  earth  was  really  yttrium 
.phosphate.  In  1828,  however,  Berzelius  isolated 
a  new  earth  from  another  Norwegian  mineral ; 
he  named  the  new  earth  thoria,  and  the  mineral 
from  which  it  had  been  prepared  he  called 
thorite  (P.  16,  385).  In  1851  Bergemann  dis- 
covered a  new,  metal  and  called  it  donarium ; 
but  this  metal  was  shown  to  be  identical  with 
the  thorium  of  Berzelius  by  Damour  (C.  R.  34, 
685),  Berlin  (P.  87,  608),  and  Bergemann.  him- 
self (P.  85,  558).  In  1862  Bahr  supposed  he  had 
found  a  new  metal,  which  he  called  wasium,  but 
soon  afterwards  he  recognised  that  the  metal  was 
identical  with  thorium  (P.  119,  572 ;  132,  227). 
The  metal  thorium  was  isolated  by  Berzelius  in 
1828  (P.  16,  385)  ;  it  was  also  obtained  by  Chy- 
denius  in  1861  (Bl.  [2]  1,  130) ;  and  in  a  state 
of  greaterpurity  by  Nilson  m  1882  {B.  15,  2537). 

Occurrence. — Compounds  of  Th  have  been 
found  only  in  very  small  quantities  in  a  few 
localities.  Thorite  from  Lovon  in  Norway  con- 
tains c.  59  p.o.  ThOj  according  to  Berzelius ;  an 
orange-coloured  variety  of  this  mineral,  orangite, 
was  found  by  Bergemann  to  contain  74  p.c. 
ThOj ;  Nilson  (B.  15,  2519)  found  from  50  to 
59  p.c.  IhOj  in  different  specimens  of  thorite. 
Small  quantities  of  ThOj  have  been  found  in 
specimens  of  pyrochlore,  monasite,  samarskite, 
euxenite,  gadolivMe,  and  ortMte.  Several  mine- 
rals containing  Th  have  been  discovered  by  Hid- 
den a.  Mackintosh  in  North  Carolina  and  Colo- 
rado ;  one  of  these  is  a  silicophosphate  of  Th, 
another  a  silicate  of  Th  and  Y,  another  a  sili- 
cate of  Th  and  U,  and  another  is  a  uranate  of 
Th,  Pb,  and  T  (Am.  S.  [3]  36,  461 ;  38,  474). 

Formation.  —  1.  By  reducing  ThCl,  or 
2ThCl4.K01,  by  heating  with  K  (BerzeUus,  P.  16, 
385).  —  2.  By  reducing  fused  ThOl;,  or 
2ThCl,.K01,  by  means  of  Na  (Chydenius,  Bl.  [2] 
1, 130  ;  6,  433  ;  Nilson,  B.  15,  2537). 

Preparation. — Powdered  thorite  is  evapo- 
rated with  HClAq  to  dryness;  the  residue  is 
heated  to  render  silica  insoluble,  and  treated 
vrith  water ;  the  solution  is  filtered  and  ppd.  by 
HjS ;  the  filtrate  from  PbS  is  ppd.  by  NHjAq, 
and  the  pp.  of  crude  ThOz-sHjO  is  thoroughly 
washed  and  dissolved  in  HClAq ;  Th(C.jPji  is 
ppd.  from  this  solution  by  H20j04Aq,  and  the 
pp.,  after  being  thoroughly  washed  with  boiUng 
water,  is  decomposed  by  heating ;  the  crude  ThOj 
thus  obtained  is  converted  into  Th(SO,)j  by 
treatment  in  a  Pt  basin  with  oono.  HjSOi  after, 
being  thoroughly  moistened  with  water.  The 
impure  Th(S04)2thus  obtained  is  freed  from  acid 
and  water  by  heating,  and  is  dissolved  in  as 
little  ioe-cold  water  as  possible  (o.  5  parts  are 
required),  and  the  solution  is  heated  to  o.  20°, 
when  Th{S04)j.9a,0  ppts.  The  Th(S0i)j.9H,0 
is  dehydrated  by  heating ;  the  Th(S04)j  is  dis- 
solved in  the  minimum  quantity  of  ioe-cold 
water  and  the  solution  is  heated  to  o.  20° ;  the 
crystals  of  Th(S04)j.9H20  that  separate  are  de- 
hydrated, dissolved  in  ioe-cold  water,  and  the 
hydrated  sulphate  is  ppd.  by  heating  to  20°. 
This  treatment  is  repeated  a  few  times,  when 
pure  Th{S04)2.9HjO  is  obtained.  This  method 
of  purifying  crude  sulphate  of  Th,  which  is  given 
by  Nilson  (B.  15,  2521),  depends  on  the  great 
difTerences  between  the  solubilities  in  water  of 


Th(g04)j  and  Th(S04)j.9H20  ;  the  former,  when 
pure,  is  soluble  in  20-6  parts  water  at  0*,  the 
latter  requires  88  parts  water  at  0°,  and  much 
more  at  20°,  for  solution.  The  sulphates  of  the 
metals  present  in  the  crude  Th(S0j2  prepared 
as  described  are  much  more  soluble  in  water  at 
20°  than  ThISOJj.gHjO.  Por  other  methods  of 
preparing  salts  of  Th  from  thorite  v.  Berzelius 
(I.e.),  Chydenius  (l.c.),  Delafontaine  (Ar.  So.  [2] 
18, 343),  and  Cleve  {Bl.  [2]  21,  115). 

To  prepare  Th  from  pure  Th(S0j2,  Nilson 
{B.  15,  2538)  dissolved  the  salt  in  water,  ppd.  by 
KOHAq  and  boiled,  washed  the  ThOa.ajHjO 
thoroughly,  dissolved  in  HClAq  and  reppd.  by 
KOHAq  (to  remove  all  traces  of  HjSOJ ;  he 
thoroughly  washed  the  pp.  by  decantation,  dis- 
solved it  in  HClAq,  added  XCl,  in  the  ratio 
2ThCli:K01,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  Pt  basin, 
and  dried  the  residue  by  warming  over  a  flame, 
stirring  constantly,  and  then  powdering  and 
heating  again..  The  dry  double  salt  of  ThCI, 
and  XCl  was  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of 
dry  HCl  (prepared  from  cone.  HjSO^  and  sub- 
limed NH^Cl),  HCl  was  removed  by  a  stream  of 
H,  and  some  of  the  salt  was  transferred  to  a 
cylinder  of  wrought  iron  (fitted  with  a  lid  which 
screwed  on),  in  which  a  layer  of  dry  NaCl  had 
been  placed ;  pieces  of  sodium  were  arranged  over 
the  Th-K  salt  in  the  cylinder,  on  these  was  placed 
another  layer  of  the  Th-K  salt,  and  the  cylinder 
was  thus  nearly  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  Na 
and  the  double  salt ;  the  contents  of  the  cylinder 
were  pressed  together  by  a  piston  which  fitted 
into  the  cylinder,  sufiSoient  dry  NaCl  was  added 
to  fill  the  cylinder,  the  hd  was  screwed  on,  and 
the  apparatus  was  heated  to  full  redness  for 
about  fifteen  minutes ;  after  cooling,  the  contents 
of  the  apparatus  were  treated  with  cold  water, 
whereby  chlorides  were  dissolved  and  the  excess 
of  sodium  was  converted  into  NaOH  and  dis- 
solved (the  action  is  apt  to  be  explosive) ;  the 
thorium  was  washed  with  water,  then  with  alco- 
hol, and  finally  with  ether,  and  dried  at  100°. 

The  yield  of  thorium  by  this  method  is  almost 
equal  to  that  calculated  from  the  equation.  For 
a  detailed  description  of  the  iron  cylinder  used 
folr  reduction  v.  Nilson  a.  Pettersson,  W.  4,  654 
(on  the  preparation  of  Be). 

Properties. — Prepared  as  described,  Th  forms 
a  greyish-white,  gUstening  powder ;  the  powder 
consists  of  smaU,  thin,  six-sided,  crystalline  leaf- 
lets ;  the  larger  crystals  are  as  white  and  lustrous 
as  silver,  the  smaller  are  grey  and  lees  lustrous. 
The  crystals  are  somewhat  brittle.  S.G-.  at  17° 
11-1  to  11-23;  the  latter  number  referring  to  the 
well-crystallised  metal  (Nilson,  B.  15,  2543 ;  16, 
160).  S.H.  (0°  to  100°)  -02787,  hence  at.  heat 
=  6-4  (N.,  B.  16, 161).  OrystaUises  in  combina- 
tions of  regular  octahedra  and  hexahedra ;  iso- 
morphous  with  Si  (N.,  l.c.;  and  note,  p.  162). 
S.V.S.  20'9.  The  emission-spectrum  of  Th  has 
been  mapped  by  Thaldn  {Ditermin.  des  Longueurs 
d'Onde  des  Raies  Mitalliques  [Upsala,  1868]) ; 
the  most  marked  Unes  are  three  in  the  indigo ; 
4393,  4382,  and  4281.  Soret  (Ar.  Sc.  [2]  63, 
69  ;  [3]  4,  94)  found  that  ThCl,Aq  outs  off  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  ultra-violet  part  of  the 
spectrum. 

Th  is  unchanged  in  air  up  to  100''-120''s 
when  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  it  burns  to 
ThOj  with  production  of  much  white  light.    Ih 
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is  readily  oxidised  by  heating  in  O ;  on  this  ac- 
count some  of  the  tuetal  is  oxidised  in  the  pro- 
cess of  preparation  if  the  lid  of  the  cylinder  does 
not  fit  tightly.  Nilson's  experiments  {B.  15, 
12541)  show  that  Th  does  not  melt  at  the  full 
heat  of  a  wind-furnace.  Th  does  not  react  with 
water  ;  it  combines  directly  with  CI,  Br,  I  and 
S.  The  metal  is  slowly  acted  on  by  H^SO,  or 
HNOj,  rapidly  by  HCIAq  or  aqua  tegia ;  alkali 
nolutions  do  not  seem  to  react. 

The  at.  w.  of  Th  has  been  determined :  (1)  by 
analysing  Th(S04)2  *°d  hydrates  of  this  salt  (Ber- 
aelius,  P.  16,  398  [1829] ;  Chydenius,,  P.  119, 43 
[1861] ;  Delafontaine,  Ar.  8a.  18,  343  [1863] ; 
Hermann,  J.  pr.  93,  114  [1864] ;  Cleve,  Bl.  [2] 
21, 116  [1874] ;  Nilson,  B.  15,  2527  [1882] ;  Krttss 
a.Nilson,  B.20, 1665  [1887]) ;  (2)  by  analyses  of 
the>doubleTh-K  sulphate  (BerzeUus,  Z.o.) ;  (3)  by 
analyses  of  the  acetate,  oxalate,  and  formate  of 
Th  (Chydenius,  2.c.) ;  (4)  by  determining  S.H.  of 
Th  (Nilson,  B.  16,  153  [1883]) ;  (5)  by  finding 
V.D.  of  ThClj  (Kruss  a.  Nilson,  B.  20,  1665 
[1887])._    The  mol.  w.  of  Th  is  not  known. 

Th  is  distinctly  metallic  in  its  chemical  re- 
lations; the  only  oxide  that  has  been  isolated 
with  certainty,  ThO,,  is  basic,  forming  salts 
ThX,  (X^SOf,  2N0,,  &c.).  There  are  indica- 
tions of  the  existence  of  a  higher  oxide  (?  Th^O,). 
Thorium  forms  the  last  member  of  the  even-series 
family  of  Group  IV.  in  the  periodic  classification 
of  the  elements.  The  members  of  this  family  are 
C,  Ti,  Zr,  Ce,  — ,  Th.  The  four  elements  Ti, 
Zr,  Ce,  and  Th  closely  resemble  one  another  in 
their  chemical  properties ;  they  are  also  similar 
to  the  odd-series  family  of  Group  IV.,  namely, 
Si,  Ge,  Sn,  — ,  Pb.  For  a  general  account  of 
Group  IV.  (ana  more  especially  of  C  and  Si)  v. 
Cabbon  oboup  of  elements  (vol.  i.  p.  682) ;  for 
a  description  of  the  even-series  family  (Ti,  Zr, 
Ce,  Th)  V.  Titanium  group  of  elements  (this 
vol.  p.  749) ;  and  for  the  odd-series  family  (Ge, 
Sn,  Pb  ;  Si  being  described  in  vol.  i.  p.  652)  v. 
Tin  onoup  of  elements  (this  vol.  p.  735). 

The  atom  of  thorium  is  tetravalent  in  the 
gaseous  molecule  ThClj. 

Beaotions  and  CombmatAons  (Nilson,  B.  15, 
.2541).-:— 1.  Heated  in  avr,  oxidation  begins  at 
c.  120°,  and  at  much  below  red  heat  the  metal 
burns  bnlliantly  to  ThO.^. — 2.  Heated  in  a  stream 
of  oxygen,  the  metal  burns  to  ThO^,  with  the 
production  of  dazzling  white  light.— 3.  Th 
bums  to  ThX^  when  heated  in  chlorine,  in 
bromine  vapour,  or  in  vapour  of  iodine. — 
4.  When  heated  ■mih 'sulphur  part  of  the  S 
Volatilises,  and  .when  the  temperature  is  above 
the  b.p.  of  S  combination  occurs  with  production 
of  much  light,  ThSj  being  formed. — 5.  Accord- 
ing to  Troost  (0.  B.  116,  1227),  Th  combines 
with  carbon,  when  ThO,  is  mixed  with  C  and 
heated  in  CO,  in  the  electric  arc  (ti.  Carbide, 
infra). —  6.  Water  does  not  react  with  Th  at 
any  temperature,  so  far  as  experiments  have 
been  tried.  Nilson  (l.c.)  gives  no  details,  but 
says  '  Thorium  is  not  changed  by  water  under 
any  conditions.' — 7.  Sulphuric  acid  reacts  slowly 
with  Th ;  whe&  dilute,  the  acid  evolves  H ;  when 
cone,  and  hot,  SOjis  given  off.— 8.  The  action  of 
niiric  acid  is  slight ;  the  dilute  warm  acid  acts 
very  gradually;  coiic.  acid  is  almost  without 
action. — 9.  Hydrochloric  acid  rapidly  dissolves 
'th,  fprming.ThCl,,  and  giving  ofi  H ;  the  action 


is  most  complete  with  cone.  acid. — 10.  Aqua 
regria  dissolves  Th  easily. — 11,  Alkaline  solu- 
tions seem  not  to  react  with  Th. 

Detection  and  Estimation. — Salts  of  Th  are 
colourless  when  th^  acid  is  colourless.  Alkali^, 
and  also  (NH4)jSAq,  ppt.  gelatinous,  white 
Th02.2H20,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant ; 
alkali  carbonates  form  a  white  pp. 'soluble  in 
excess  ;  solution  in  (NH4)sC0sAq.  becomes  turbid 
at  60°,  but  goes  clear  on  cooling ;  saturation  of 
a  solution  of  a  salt  of  Th  withK^SOj  forms 
-white  Th(SOj)2.KjSO<.2H20,  insoluble  in 
KjSO^Aq,  but  soluble  in  water ;  K^PeOyjAq  ppts. 
white  ThFeOy, ;  oxaUo  acid  and  alkah  oxalates 
ppt.  white  amorphous  Th(0204)2',  insoluble  in 
dilute  acid's,  soluble  in  solutions  of  alkali  oxa- 
lates or  NH^.C^jOj,  especially  on  warming. 

Th  is  generally  estimated  by  ppn.  as 
Th02.2HjO  or  Th(0.p4)2,  and  subsequent  conver- 
sion into  ThOj  by  heating. 

Thorium,  bromide  of.  The  gummy,  white 
mass  obtained  by  Berzelius  (P.  16,  385),  by  eva- 
porating a  solution  of  Th02.2H20  in  HBrAq,  was 
probably  ThBr^.  The  hydrated  salt  ThBi,.  lOaq 
seems  to  have  been  obtained,  from  ThO..  2aq,  by, 
Jannasch,  Locke,  a.  Lesinsky  (Zeit.  f.-  anorg. 
Chemie,  5,  283). 

Thorium,  carbide  of.  By  heating  an  intimate 
mixture  of  ThO.2  and  C  in  the  electric  arc,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  COj,  Troost  (0.  B.  116,  1227)  ob- 
tained a  hard,  brittle  solid,  containing  from  8-2 
to  9-5  p.o.  C,  and  therefore  approximating  to  the 
iformula  ThCj  (which  requires  9-38  p.o.  C).  ,S.G, 
10-15  at  15° ;  scratches  glass  slightly ;  decom- 
poses cold  water,  giving  off  Hand  strongly  smell- 
ing hydrocarbons ;  gradually  decomposes  in  moist 
air ;  burns  rapidly  and  brilliantly  when  heated 
to  redness. 

Thorium,  chloride  of,  ThCl^.  Mol,  w.  373-5f 
V.D.  172-2  a:t  1050°-1270°  (Kruss  a.  Nilson,  B. 
20, 1671).  This  compound  is  formed  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  ThOj  and  C  in  a  stream  of  dry 
01;  the  ThClj  sublimes  in  white  needles-. 
Eriiss  a.  Nilson  (B.  20,  1675)  prepared  pure 
ThClj  by  heating  Th  to  incipient  redness  in  a 
stream  of  dry,  air-free  HCl;  then  raising  the 
temperature  to  full  redness,  in  order  to  sublime 
a  little  FeClj,  formed  from  the  iron  in  the  thorium 
used ;  and  finally  subliming  the  ThOl^  at  an  in- 
cipient white  heat.  (For  details  of  the  apparatus 
used  V.  Nilson  a.  Pettersson,  /.  pr,  [2]  33,  1  [cs 
preparation  of  BeCl,]). 

ThClj  crystallises  in  lustrous,  white  needles ; 
moderately  hygroscopic,  but  remains  some  hours 
in  the  air  before  deliq|Uescing  (E.  a.  N.,  Z.c.). 
Does  not  volatilise  at  c.  420^  (Chydenius,  P, 
119,  43).  The  V.D.  found  by  K.  a.  N.  at  tempe- 
ratures from  1050°  to  1270°  shows  that  the  for- 
mula ThCl,  is  molecular.  •  K.  a.  N.  got  the  value 
142  for  V.D.  at  1400°,  showing  that  dissociation 
had  begun.  Troost  (0.  B.  101,  360)  obtained 
values  for  V.D.  of  ThCl^  at  c.  950°  considerably 
lower  than  those  of  E.  a.  N.  It  is  hkely  that 
his  specimen  was  not  pure,  or  that  the  apparatus 
used  contained  traces  of  0  suificient  to  oaube 
decomposition  to  ThO,  and  CI  (E.  a.  N.,  l.c.,  p. 
1674), 

Sydrated  thorium  chloride  ThClj.8H.p  wa* 
obtained  by  Cleve  in  thin,  white  prisms,  by  con- 
eentrating  a  solution  of  Th02.2H,0  in  HClAg, 
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Ulowing  to  crystallise,  and  drying  over  HjSQ. 
{Bl.  [2]  21, 116).  * 

Double  saUs.— ThCl,  combines  with  pofeis- 
lium  chloride  to  form  2ThCl„  ECl.lSHiO  ;  ob- 
tained by  mixing  very  cone,  solutions  of  the 
constituents.  Forms  small,  white  crystals;  v. 
sol.  water,  also  sol.  alcohol;  dehydrated  by 
heating  in  HCl  (Cleve,  J5Z..[2]  21,  116).  By 
heating  a  dry  mixture  of  ThOlj  and  NH^Ol  in 
HCl,  Ohydenius  {Bl.  [2]  1, 130  ;  6,  433)  obtained 
a  compound,  with  ammonium  chloride,  which, 
when  crystallised  from  water  in,  vacuo,  had  the 
composition  ThCl^.SNHjCl.SH^O ;  loses  6HjO  at 
100°.  Oleve  {l.e.)  prepared  a  compound  with 
platinic  chloride  ThClj.PtClj.l2H20 ;  and  Nilson 
[I.e.)  a  coinpound  with  vlatinous  chloride 
2ThClj.3PtClj.24H.,0. 

Thorium,  ferrocyanide  of,  ThPeCy,.4HjO. 
A  white  powder ;  prepared  by  adding  K,FeCysAa 
to  solution  of  a  salt  of  Th  (Cleva,  Bl.  [2]  21, 
116). 

Thorium,  fluoride  of,  ThE'4.4H20.  Obtained 
by  adding  HFAq  to  ThCljAq ;  the  gelatinous 
pp.  becomes  powdery  after  a  time  (Chydeiiius, 
Bl.  [2]  1,  130  ;  6, 433).  Loses  H,0  at  100°,  and 
2HjO  at  140°-200° ;  heated  to  redness  gives 
ThOj  and  HF.  Berzelius  (P.  16,  885)  obtained 
a  heavy  white  powder  by  heating  ThO2.2H.iO 
with  HFAq.  Combines  with  pobissium  fluor- 
ide ;     Chydenius     (l.c.)    obtained    two    salts, 

(1)  ThF,.EF  by  mixing  ThCl^Aq  with  KHF^Aq, 

(2)  ThP,.2KF.4HjO  by  boUing  Th02.2H.,0  with 
cono.  KHFjAq  and  HFAq.  -  The  isolation  of  a 
third  salt,  TThFj.SKF.SHjO,  is  doubtful. 

Thorjum,  hydride  of.  6y  heating  ThO,^  with 
excess  of  Mg  powder,  in  a  stream  of  H,  Winkler 
(B.  24,  885)  obtained  a  grey  powder,  which  gave 
off  H  with  dilute  HClAq,  and  burnt  when  heated 
in  O.  Analyses  of  this  powder  gave  72-86  p.e. 
Th,  -50  p.o.  H,  17-57  p.c.  Mg,  and  9-07  p.o.  0. 
Supposing  the  ThO,,  Mg,  and  H  interacted  in 
accordance  with  the  equation  Th02-f2Mg  +  2H 
=  ThHj  +  2MgO,  then,  from  the  quantities  of 
ThOa  and  Mg  used,  the  product  would  give  on 
analysis  73-77  p.c.  Th,  -63  p.c.  H,  15-45  p.o.  Mg, 
and  10-15  p.e.  O.  From  these  data  Winkler 
concluded  that  a  hydride,  ThHj,  was  formed  in 
the  reactipn. 

Thorium,  hydroxides  of,  v.  Oxides  add  ht- 

DKATED  OXIDES  {infra). 

Thorium,  iodide  of.  The  white  gummy  mass, 
crystallising  after  a  time,  obtained  by  Chydenius 
(BJ.|2]  1,  130;  6,  488)  by  evaporating  a  solu- 
tion of  ThOj.2H20  in  HIAq,  was  probably  ThI,. 
The  substance  goes  brown  in  the  light. 

Thorium,  nitride  of.  By  heating  ThO^  or 
ThCl^  in  NH„  also  by  heating  ThCl,  and  NH,C1 
in  HOI,  Chydenius  {l.c.)  obtained  a  small  quan- 
tity of  what  he  .supposed  to  be  either  a  nitride 
of  Th  or  a  compound  of  the  metal  with  N  and 
H. 

Thorium,  oxides  and  hydrated  oxides  of. 
Besides  the  oxide  ThOj  a  peroxide,  probably 
ThjOj,  is  said  to  exist. 

'  '  THoiBinM  DIOXIDE  ThOj.  {Thoria.)  Mol.  W. 
not  known.  Obtained  by  ppg.  a  salt  of  Th  by 
Alkali,  (NHJjSAq,  or  EONAq,  drying,  and 
itrorigly  heating ;  also  by  decomposing  Th(C20,)j 
by  heat.  A  fine.  White  powder.  S.G.  10-22  at 
17°  (Nikon,  B.  16i  2536).  S»V.S.  25-87.  S.H. 
(0°  to  100')  0548  (N.  »,Petterss6n,  B^U,  14fi9). 


By  heating  ThOj  with  borax  in  a  porcelain  oven, 
l^ordenskjold  obtained  the  oxide  in  microscopic 
crystals  isomorphous  with  SnO^  and  ZrOj  (P. 
150,  219).  ThO,  has  not  been  fused ;  it  is  not 
reduced  by  heating  with  C,  but  when  mixed  with 
C  and  heated  in  01  the  chloride  ThCli  is  ob- 
tained. ThOj  does  not  react  with  molten  alkalis. 
It  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  acids ;  warm  cono. 
HjSOj,  however,  converts  it  into  Th(SO,)j. 

Hydrates  of  thokium  dioxide.  The  dihy- 
drate  Th02.2HjO  ( =  ThO^H^,  thorium  hydroxide) 
is  obtained  by  ppg.  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  Th  by 
an  alkali,  (NHJjSAq,  or  KONAq,  washing,  and 
drying  at  100°4  It  forms  a  hard,  white  solid. 
Th02.2H20  combines  with  OOj  in  the  air;  it 
dissolves  in  acids,  forming  salts  ThXj,  where  X 
=  S0„  2NOs,  &c.  Another  hydrate,  4Th02.H2O 
{  =  Th,0,(0H)2,  thorium  metahydroxide)  is  obr 
tained,  according  to  Cleve  {Bl.  [2]  21,  116),  by 
heating  ThO,  (obtained  by  decomposition  ot 
'Th(C20j2)  with  excess  of  HNOjAq  or  HOlAq  at 
100°  till  the  acid  is  driven  off,  adding  water,  and 
then  ppg.  the  opalescent  solution  so  obtained  by 
NHjAq,  washing,  and  drying  at  100°.  This  hy- 
drate is  said  to  be  insoluble  in  dilute  acids. 

Thorium  peroxide  Th^O,.  An  oxide  with 
this  composition  is  said  to  be  produced  by  add- 
ing HjOjAq  and  NHjAq  to  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  Th  (Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  48,  53  ;  Lecoq  de  Boisbau- 
dran,  C.  B.  100,  605). 

Thorium,  oxysulphide  of.  By  strongly  heat- 
ing ThOj,  obtained  from  Th02.2H20,  in  CSj 
vapour,  .Chydenius  {Bl.  [2]  1,  130;  6,  433)  ob- 
tained a  solid  substance  to  which  he  gave  the 
formula  2Th02.ThS2  =  Th30j82.  According  to 
Kriissa.Volk  {Zeit.f.  anorg.  Ohemie,  S,  75;  6,49)', 
the  compound  obtained  by  heating  ThO,  in  CSj 
is  ThOS,  and  the  same  compound  is  formed  by 
heating  2ThClj.KCl  in  HjS. 

Thorium,  phosphide  of...  By  heating  Th  in 
vappur  of  P,  Berzelius  (P.  16,  885)  obtained  a 
dark  grey,  metal-like,  lustrous  solid,  which  was 
changed  to  Th  phosphate  by  heating  in  air. 

Thorium,  platinocyauide  of, 
Th(PtCy,)2.16H20.    Yellow-green,  orthorhombio 
prisms  (Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  21,  116). 

Thorium,  salts  of.  All  the  normal  compounds 
which  have  been  isolated  by  replacing  H«of 
acids  by  Th  belong  to  the  class  ThX,,  where 
X  =  2N03,  2I0„  S03,S0„  |PO„&o.;  b^sic  salts 
also  exist.  The  chief  salts  of  oxyacida  are 
borate,  carbonate,  chlorate,  chromate,  iodate  and 
periodate,  molybdate,  nitrate,  oxalate,  phos' 
phates,  selenate  and  sehnites,  siUaates,  auT^hati 
and  sulphite,  and  tartrate. 

Thorium,  silicofluoride  of.  By  treating 
ThOj^SHjO  with  HjSiFjAq,  Cleve  {Bl.  [2]  21, 
116)  obtained  a  semi-transparent,  crystalline 
solid,  probably  Th(SiFj2;  insol.  in  excess  of 
HjSiF, ;  over  HjSO,  gave  off  HF  and  SiF,. 

Thoriiim,  sulphide  of,  ThS^i  Obtained  by 
heating  Th  with  S ;  excess  of  S  sublimes,  and 
when  t^e  temperature  passes  the  b.p.  of  S  the 
elements  combine  with  evolution  of  heat  and 
light  (Nilson,  B.  15,  2542  ;  cf.  Berzelius,  P.  16, 
385).-  Also  formed  by  heating  ThOj,  obtained 
from  Th(C204)2>  to  white  heat  in  Vapour  of  CSj 
(Chydenius,  Bl.  [2]  1,  130;  6,  433);  but,  ac- 
cording to  Eriisa  a.  Yolk  {l.c.);  the  compound 
thus  formed  is  ThOS.  A  black  powder.  Bums 
when  heated  in  air,  giving  oil  SO,  and  leaving 
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ThOj.    Not  acted  on  by  HClAq  or  HNOaAq; 

aqua  regia  dissolYea  the  compound,  forming 
Th(SOJj.  Molten  KOH  forms  KjS  and  ThOj ; 
heating  in  CI  produces  ThGl^. 

Thorium,  sulphocyanide  of.  The  salt 
[7  Th(SCy)4]  is  obtained,  as  a  yisoid  mass,  by  eva- 
porating a  solution  of  Th02.2H20  in  ESCNAq. 
A  solution  of  the  compound  gives  a  pp.  with 
HgCyj,  said  to  be  ThJOHjjSOy.HgCy^.HjO ;  and 
the  filtrate  is  said  to  give  crystals  of 
Th(OH)(SCy)j.3HgCyj.l2BLjO  (Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  21, 
116).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

THUJIGENIN  OnH,jO,  or  Oja^Ot,.  Occurs 
in  small  quantity  in  Frondes  Thujce,  the  green 
parts  of  Thuja  ocHdentaUs  (Bochleder  a.  Eawa- 
Uer,  Sitz.  W.  29, 10).  Minute  needles,  v.  si.  sol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol.  NH,  colours  its  alcoholic 
solution  green.  AcCl  forms  resinous  C,4H„AcO,. 

THUJIN  C2(,HjjO,2.  Occurs  in  the  green 
branches  of  Thuja  occidentaUs  (Bochleder  a. 
Eawalier,  iSitz.  1^.29,10).  Minute  lemon-yellow 
four-sided  tables,  sol.  alcohol.  Tastes  bitter. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  is  coloured  yellow  by 
alkalis,  is  turned  reddish-brbwn  by  air,  gives  a 
yellow  pp.  with  lead  acetate,  and  gives  a  dark- 
green  colour  with  FeCl,.  Beduoes  ammoniacal 
AgNO,.  Boiling  dilute  H^SOj  turns  it  first 
green,  then  yeUow,  and  splits  it  up  into  sugar 
and  thujetin.  Boiling' baryta-water  hydrolyses 
it  in  like  manner. 

Thigetin  CjsHjsO,,.  Yellow  solid,  nearly 
insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Not  altered 
by  dilute  HCl  or  H^SO,.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
is  turned  a  splendid  bluish-green  colour  by 
KHjAq.  Gives,  in  alcoholic  solution,  a  red  pp. 
with  lead  acetate,  and  a  black  colour  with  FeCl,. 
Boiling  baryta-water  converts  it  into  thujetio 
acid  OjgHsO,,,  which  crystallises  in  minute 
lemon-yellow  needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ppd.  by 
water. 

(;3)-THTTJ0L  is  Tanaoeione. 

THUJONE  0,„Hj,O.  (212°).  S.G.  2£  -9265. 
Occurs,  together  with  the  terpene  C,gH„  and 
Iffivorotatory  fenchone,  in  the  essential  oil  of 
thuja  obtained  by  distilling  the  ends  of  the 
branches  and  the  leaves  of  Thuja  occidentaUs 
with  water  (Sohweizer,  A.  51,  398;  Jahns, 
Ar.  Ph.  221,  748 ;  Wallach,  A.  272, 109).  Yields 
an  oxim. 

Reactions. — 1.  When  heated  with  ammom/wm 
formate  it  yields  a  formyl  derivative  which  on 
saponification  gives  rise  to  'thujoneamine' 
C,„H„.NHj  (199°),  which  forms  the  salts 
B'jBy'tCl,  and  B'HCl.  Thujone-amine  hydro- 
chloride decomposes  on  distillation  into  NH:,C1 
andthuieneC,„H„  (c.  173°),  S.G.  S2 -84.— 2. 
KMnO,  forms  two  'thujaketonic  acids.' — 3. 
Br  forms  C„H„Br,0  [122°]  (Wallach,  A.  275, 
179). 

(a)-ThTijaketonic  acid  C„H„0,  i.e. 
CH3.C0.C,H,j.00ja.    [76°].    S.  c.  2-5  at  100°. 
Transparent  plates.    Yields  an  oxim  [c.  186°]. 

(i8)-Thujaketonio  acid  0,H,2(00.CHs).C02H. 
[79°].  S.  1-43  at  100°,  Small  matted  needles. 
On  distillation  it  yields  methyl  heptyl  ketone 
(186°)  S.G.  22  •854,  which  gives  ili-cumene  di- 
hydride  CsHu  on  heating  with  ZnClj  at  100° 
(Wallach,  A.  273, 166).  Forms  an  oxim  [106°] 
which  crystaUises  in  needles. — AgA' :  v.  A.  sol. 
oeld  water. 


THULXTTU.  This  name  was  given  by  Olevi 
in  1879  to  the  metal  of  a  new  earth  which  he 
announced  to  be  present  in  specimens  of  gado- 
Unite  (C.  B.  89,  478). '  The  name  thulium  was 
derived  from  Thule,  the  old  name  for  Scandi- 
navia. The  presence  of  the  new  earth  was  more 
or  less  confirmed  by  the  work  of  Nilson  (B.  13, 
1433),  and  of  Soret  (0.  B.  89,  251).  In  1880 
Cleve  said  he  bad  isolated  thulia,  and  described 
it  as  a  white  earth,  giving  an  emission  spectrum 
characterised  by  two  bright  lines  5896  and  5306, 
and  forming  solutions  of  salts  which  showed 
two  absorption  bands  6840  and  4645.  To  this 
earth  Cleve  assigned  the  formula  Tm^O,,  and  ha 
determined  the  maximum  value  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  supposed  element  to  be  Tm  =  170-7. 
In  1888  Kriiss  a.  Nilson  declared  that  thulium 
consists  of  two  distinct  elements  {B.  21, 1681). 

The  absolute  homogeneity  of  thulia  has  been 
By  no  means  established  (v.  MetaIiS,  kabe,  vol. 
iii.  p.  245).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

THYME  OIL.  The  essential  oil  from  garden 
thyme.  Thymus  wilgaris,  contains  Issvorota- 
tory  thymene  0,„H,5  (160°-165°),  thymol 
C,gH,,0  and  a  little  cymene  (Lallemand,  A.  102, 
119;  A.  Oh.  [3]  49,  155).  The  oU  from  wild 
thyme,  Thynrns  serpylkixn,  contains  cymene, 
thymol,  carvaorol,  and  a  phenol  coloured  violet 
by  FeCl,  (Jahns,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  16,  277 ;  Febre, 
0.  B.  92,  1290  ;  Buri,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  12,  485). 

THYMO-AGBYLIC     ACID     v.     OxY-onm.- 

AOBTLIO  ACID. 

THYMOHYDROQUINONE  v.  Hydeothymo- 
QuraoNE. 

THYMOL  0,oH„0  i.e.  OAMePr-OH  [5:2:1]. 
Mol.  w.  150.  V.D.  75-3  (oalc.  75)  (Eykman,  B. 
22,  2757).  [49-5°]  (Beissert,  B.  23,  2242).  (232°). 
S.G.  g  -9941.  O.E.  (0°-10°)  -00085.  S.  -3. 
S.V.  188-9  (Pinette,  A.  243,  46) ;  189-3  (Bam- 
say).  Bgo  =  76-56  (Nasini  a.  Bernheimer,  G. 
15,  93).  H.F.p.  (liquid)  69,250 ;  (solid)  -3768. 
Occurs  in  essential  oil  of  thyme  (Doveri,  A.  64, 
374;  LaUemand,  A.  Ch.  [3]  49,  148;  A.  102, 
119),  of  horsemint,  Monarda punctata  [Aippe,  A. 
68,  42),  of  Ptychotis  ajowan  (Stenhouse  a. 
Haines,  A.  98,  807;  H.  Miiller,  B.  2,  130)  of 
Mona/rda  Didyma,  of  Ammi  Coptuium  (Buri, 
Ar.  Ph.  [3]  12,  485),  and  in  the  oil  from  wild 
thyme  (Jahns,  B.  15,  819). 

Formation. — By  boiling  diazo-n-oymene  with 
water  (Widman,  B.  15, 170  ;  19,  245). 

Preparation. — By-  extracting  oil  of  thyme 
with  NaOHAq,  ppg.  by  HCl,  and  recrystallising 
from  HOAc. 

Prc^rties. — Plates  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  and  HOAc,  v.  si.  sol.  water.  Has 
a  slight  odour  of  thyme  and  a  peppery  taste. 
When  solid  it  is  slightly  heavier  than  water, 
whenUquidit  is  lighter.  Not  ppd.  by  adding 
water  to  its  alcohoUo  solution.  Not  dissolved 
by  NHjAq,  but  absorbs  NH,,  becoming  liquid, 
but  re-soUdifying  after  the  NH,  has  escaped. 
Sol.  EOHAq.  FeCl,  does  not  colour  its  aqueous 
solution.  Bromine-water  only  gives  a  milkiness. 
An  aqueous  solution  (1  vol.)  warmed  first  with 
HOAc  (A  vol.)  and  then  with  H^SOj  (1  vol.)  is 
coloured  reddish-violet,  the  solution  showing 
two  absorption  bands  at  E  and  D  (Wolff,  Fr.  22, 
96).  KOHAq  foUowed  by  I  in  KI  gives  on 
warming  a  fugitive  red  tint  (Itallie,  Fr.  29, 205). 

Estimation :  Messinger,  B.  23,  2754. 
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BeacUons. — 1.  Decomposed  by  distilling 
vith  P,0,  into  pi»pylene  and  »»-eresol.— 2.  P^S, 
yields  oymene  (Pittiea,  J5.  6,  938 ;  A.  172,  305). 

3.  Oxidised  by  chromic  acid  to  thymoquinone. — 

4.  PCI5  yields  ohloro-oymene.  —  5.  Potash- 
fusion  yields  several  oxy-aoids  (Barth,  B.  11, 
567, 1571).^6.  Iodine  and  potash  yield  a  red 
amorphous  pp.  [110°]  converted  by  heat  or  by 
boiling  water  into  a  yellow  body  [165°]  (Messin- 
ger  a.  Vortmann,  B.  22,  2316).— 7.  Boiling 
POCl,  (1  mol.)  acting  on  thymol  (1  mol.)  forms 
Hquid  0,oH,30.POClj  (280°-285°)  which  is  con- 
verted by  water  into  liquid  0,„H,sO.PO(OH)j, 
which  yields  BaA"4aq  and  is  decomposed  by 
heat  into  thymol  and  HPO,  (Disoalzo,  (?.  15, 
279).— 8.  Boiling  POOI3  acting  on  thymol  (2 
mols.)  forma  (CioHijOJ^POCa  (330°-340°  at  320 
mm.),  a  liquid  which  is  converted  by  water  into 
(Cj|,H,30)jP0.0H,  which  is  insol.  water  and 
yields  NaA'  [74^  (Kreysler,  B.  18,  1705)  and 
BaA'jSaq.  S.  -197  at  21°.— 9.  POl,  (1  mol.) 
acting  on  thymol  (4  mols.)  forms  (0|„H,30)3PO 
[59°]  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  prisma  (E.  a. 
L.).— 10.  SiCl,  forms  Si(OC,3H,3)4  [48°]  (450°) 
crystallising  from  CHGl,  in  prisma  (Hertkom, 
B.  18,  1698).- 11.  Ol.CO.NH2  reacts  forming 
C6H3MePr.O.CO.NH.CO.NH2  [190°]  (Gatter- 
mann,  A.  244,  44).— 12.  OjH,(NMe2)(NHJ  [1:4] 

forms   indothymol    03H,{NMe2).N<^«^'^®^'^ 

[69-5°]  crystallising  in 'needles,  insol.  water  and 
alkalis,  forming  a  blue  solution  in  alcohol,  a 
violet"  in  ether,  and  a  green  in  HO  Ac.  HGlAq 
decomposes  indothymol  into  thymoquinone,  di- 
methyl-aniline, and  NH3  (Bayrao,  Bl.  [3]  7,  97). 
13.  Chloral  forms  0,„H„OG2HCl30  [130°-134°) 
(Mazzara,  (?.  13,  272).— 14.  Chloral,  concH^SOi, 
and  HOAc  yield  .COl3.0H(C,„H,j.OH)2  (Jager, 
B.  7, 1197).— 15.  Dilute  H^SO^  graduaUy  added 
to  a  mixture  of  benzoic  aldehyde  (1  mol.)  and 
thymol  {2  mols.)  forms  08H5.0H(G,„H,2.0H)2 
p.46°]  which  is  aol.  alkalis  and  yielda  a 
diaoetyl  derivative  [126°]  (Eussanoff,  B.  22, 
1943). — 16.  COGI2  passed  into  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  CioHuONaforms  di-thymyl  carbonate 
(C,„H,30)200  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
needles  [48°]  (above  360°)  and  yields  o-oxy- 
benzoio  acid  when  heated  with  NaOPh  at  180° 
(Kichter,  J.  pr.  [2]  27,  505).  According  to 
Bender  (B.  19,  2268),  di-thymyl  carbonate,  pre- 
pared by  heating  tnymyl  ethyl  carbonate  at 
300°,  melts  at  60°.  COCl,  also  forms,  as  a  by- 
product, OioHiaO.COOl,  which  £s  converted  by 
ammonia  into  C,„H,30.C0.NHj  [131°].— 17. 
Cl.COjEt  acting  in  the  cold  upon  0,„H,sONa 
forms  C,oH,sO.CO.OBt  (0.  261°),  an  oil  which 
yields  o-oxy-benzoio  acid,  PhOBt,  and  thymol 
when  heated  with  NaOPh  (Eichter).— 18.  Treat- 
ment with  OICH2.CO2H  and  NaOHAq  produces 
0,„H,aO.CHj.C02H  [148°]  which  yields  BaA'j  2aq, 
PbA'j,  AgA',  oily  EtA'  (290°),  and  an  amide  [97°] 
(Saarbach,  J.pr.  [2]  21, 159  ;  Spica,  &.  10,342). 
19.  a-Chloropropionio  acid  and  KOHAq  yield 
-C,„H,30.CHMe.C0ja  [48°]  (ScichUone,  0.  12, 
50).— 20.  Thymol  (10  g.)  mixed  with  HjSOi 
(70  g.)  containing  nitrous  acid  gives  thymol- 
chroin  C„Msi^fi„  a  dark-violet  amorphous  body 
which  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  CHOI,,  and 
benzene,  forming  red  solutions  with  pale-green 
fluorescence.  Alkalis  turn  its  alcoholic  solutions 
ttlue.  Sublimes  at  140°,  giving  off  violet  vapours. 


Yields  brown  amotphons  0„Hj8Ao4NjOj(Brunner 
a.  Chuit,  B.  21,  252;  cf.  Liebermann,  B.  7, 
1100). — 21.  By  heating  with  ammonium-zinc 
chloride  it  is  converted  into  thymylamina 
0|„H„NH2  and  di-thymylamine  {C,„H,j)jNH. — 
22.  Cyanuric  chloride  converts  sodium  thymol 
into  .(0,„H,3)303N30s  [151°]  a  yeUow  crystalline 
powder,  insol.' water,  si.  sol.  alcohol  (Otto,  B. 
20,  2239).— 23.  Aqueous  KOH  and  K^S^O,  form 
0,|,H,30.S02.0K,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  slender  silky  threads  (Heymann  a.  Konigs, 
B.  19,  3307).  It  ia  oxidised  by  alkaline  KMnO, 
to  oxycuminic  acid  CeH3Pr(0H).C02H  [4:3:1]. 

Salts.  —  CijHiaONa.  Crystalline.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  ppd.  by  HgCla  and  AgNOj. — 
0,„H,30.Hg.HgN03.—C,„H„O.Hg.HgOAc  (Merck, 
a.  p.  48539;  Phcmn.  Zeit.  1889,  625).— 
(0,„H,30)2Hg20  (Lallemand).-(0,„H,30)3A1.  De- 
composed by  heat  into  propylene  and 
(0BH4Me.0)3Al,  the  m-cresylate  then  splitting 
up  into  alumina,  w-cresol,  di-»i-tolyl  oxide,  and 
a  body  C,5H„0  [200°]  S.  (alcohol)  -17  at  20° ;  1 
at  78°;  S.  (benzene)  -93  at  21°  ;  S.G.  -805  ;  V.D. 
208-8,  crystallising  in  pearly  plates  (Gladstone  a. 
Tribe,  O.  J.  39,  9 ;  41,  11). 

Acetyl  derivative  0,.H,aOAc.  (245°). 
S.G.  a  1-009. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C„H,30Bz.  [32°]. 
H.P.  90,480  (Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  36,9). 

Methyl  ether  C,„H,30Me.  (216°  cor.). 
S.G.  2  -9531.  C.B.  (0°-10°)  -00083.  S.V.  214-3 
(Pinette,  A.  243,  47).  H.F.p.  61,429  [0,0^ 
=  94,000;  Hj,0  =  69,000]  (Stohmann,  J.  pr.  [2] 
35,  26).  Pormed  from  thymol,  EOH,  and  Mel 
(Bngelhardt  a.  Latschinoff,  Z.  [2]  5,  43). 

Ethyl  ether  0,„'a,,OM.  (227°)  (Pinette;c/. 
Jungfleisoh,  Bl.  [2]  4,  17),  S.G.  §  -9334.  .  C.B. 
(0°-10°) -00089.  S.V.  240.  H.F.p.  68,858  (Stoh- 
mann). Yields  the  ethyl  derivative  of  oxy- 
terephthalio  acid  on  oxidation  (Paterno  a. 
Canzoneri,  O.  9,  460).  Decomposes  at  360°- 
400°  into  thymol  and  ethylene  (Bamberger,  B,  19, 
1820). 

Propyl  ether  C,„H„OPr.  (243°).  S.G.  g 
-9276.    C.B.  (0°-10°)  -00088.    S.V.  265-5. 

Butyl  ether  Ot^,,OG^H,.  (258°).  S.G.  g 
-9230.    O.B.  (0°-10°)  -00085.    S.V.  289-2. 

Isoamyl  ether  0,„H,3005H„.  (238°-243°) 
(B.  a.L.).    Oil. 

Beptyl  ether  Oi„B.isOO,'B,^.  (307°).  S.G.  g 
•9097.    O.B.  (0°-10°) -00082.    S.V.  368-7. 

Octyl  ether  C.oH^OCjH,,.  (320°).  S.G.  g 
-9026.  C.B.  (0°-10°) -00075.  S.V.  395-6  (Pinette). 

Ethylene  ether  (CioHiaO)^^,.  [99°]. 
Plates  (from  ether)  (Paterno,  O.  5, 13). 

Nitroso-thymol  v.  Oxim  of  THZuogmNONis. 

Dithymol  v.  Di-oxz-digzmyl. 

References. — Armdo-,  Bbomo-amido-,  Bbomo- 
NITBO-,   Tbi-ohlobo-,  lono-,    lono-AMtDO-,    and 

NiXBO-IHYMOL. 

SI-THTMOL-ETHAITE  v.  Di-oxy-di-otuyi.- 

ETHANE. 

THYMOL  BICARBOXYIIO  ALDEHYDE 
CsH.A  i.e.  C,HMePr(OH)(CHO)j.  [80°]. 
Formed  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of 
thymotic  acid  by  the  action  of  chloroform  and 
NaOH  on  thymol  (Kobek,  B.  16, 2104).  Ileedles. 
Gives  a  red  colour  with  FeCla. 

THYMOL  (o)-STrLPHONIC  ACID 
0sH2MePr(OH).SO3H.    [92°]  (Stebbins,  Am.  3, 
111).    Formed  from  thymol  by  the  action  of 
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fijSO,  or  d.S6j>6iH  at  50°  (Bngelharat  a. 
Latschinoff,  Z.  1869,-  44;  1871,  261).  Pearly 
plates  (containing  aq),  v.  e.  sol.  water.  FeCl, 
colonis  neutral  solutions  dark-violet.  Yields 
ffiymoquinone  on  oxidation. 
'  Salts.— EA'2iaq.  EiSorescent  tables,  t. 
e'.  sol.  water.— NaA'  2iaq.  [167°].— NHjA'  2aq. 
[172°].-CaA'j2aq.  [157°].— BaA'j  4aq.  Prisms, 
decomposing  at  100°. — PbA'j  4aq. 

B&nz'oyl  derivative  0,„H,j(0Bz).S03H. 
— KA'  2aq.— CaA'2  4aq.— BaA'j'5aq.  -  PbA'^  5aq. 

Ethyl  derivative  C,„H,2(0Et)S0,H. 
Formed  from  the  K  salt,  KOH,  and  EtI.— KA'. 
Thin  plates. — BaA'^  3aq.   Plates,  si.  sol.  hot  Aq. 

Isoamyl  derivativeCj„'Ej2{00^'ELj,).S0,'H.. 
— KA'.    Needles,  v.  sol.  water.  — BaA'jSaq. 

Thymol  (j8)-sulphonic  acid  0,„H,2(0H).S0,H. 
Formed  in  small  quantity  by  the  action  of  H^SO, 
on  thymol. — KA'  aq.  Plates,  si.  sol.  oold  water. 
Coloured  violet-blue  by  PeCl,. 

Thymel  (7)-snlphonic  acid  C,„H,2{OH).S03H. 
Formed  by  heating  thymol  with  fuming  HjS04 
at  100°  {E.  a.  L.).— KA'aq.  Granular,  v.  sol. 
Water.— BaA'^Saq.  Tufts  of  needles,  more  soluble 
than  the  (a)-isomeride.  Not  decomposed  at 
120°. 

Benzoyl  derivative  0,i|H,j(0Bz).S03H.— 
EA'  3aq.    Flat  needles,  si.  sol.  oold  water. 

Ethyl  derivative  C,„H,j(OEt).SOaH.— 
KA'.  Plat  needles. — BaA'2  3aq.   Six-sided  tables. 

Ihymql-snlphonic  acid 

Ethyl  derivative  CeH2MePr(OEt)S03H 
[1:4:3:6J.  Formed  by  boiling  diazo-oymene- 
Eulphonic  acid  with  absolute  alcohol. — BaA'^  3aq : 
white  plates,  sol.  hot  water,  si.  sol.  cold  (Widman, 
B.  19,  247). 

Thymol  sulphonic  acid.  Methyl  deriva- 
tive C,|,H,2(0Me).S0sH.  Formed,  together  with 
an  isomeride,  by  sulphonation  of  the  methyl 
ether  of  thymol  (E.  a.  L. ;  Paterno  a.  Pisati,  B. 
8,440).— KA': large  tables.— BaA'jSaq.  Nodules, 
V.  sol.  hot  water.     S.  394  at  26°. 

Thymol  disulphonlc  acid  C,„H„(0H)(S03H)j. 
Formfed  by  sulphonating  thymol. — KjA"  l^aq. 
EfQoresc^nt  needles  (from  alcohol),  t.  e.  sol. 
water. 

References.  —  Amido-,  Bromo-,    and    lono- 

ThYMOL    SDI.PHONIO    ACID. 

THYMOQUINONE  C,„H,A»-e-  C,HjMePrO, 
[2:5:4:1].  Mol.  w.  164.  [45-5°],  (232°). 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  thymol '  (Lallemand,  jl 
1854,  592),  of  the  methyl  ether  of  thymol 
(Paterno,  B.  8,  440),  of  cymenol  (Carstanjen, 
J.  'pr.  [2]  3,  .63 ;  15,  410),  of  di-oxy-di-cymyl- 
ethane  (Steiner,  B.  11,  289),  of  oarvacrol  j)- 
BUlpbonic  acid  (Claus,  J.  pr.  [2]  39,  356),  and  of 
amido-thymol  (Andersen,  _  J.  'pr.  [2]  23,  172  ; 
Armstrong,  B.  10,  297 ;  Liebermann  a.  Ilinski, 
B.  18,  3194).  Yellow  crystals,  with  pungent 
odour,  T.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Heduoed  by  SOj  to  hydrothymoquinohe.  K^SOa 
at  60°  forms  crystalline  CioHuOsSK.  Phenyl 
oyatiate  forms  C,„H,jO:NO.Ob.NHPh  [132°], 
crystallising  in  large  yellow  needles  (Gold- 
Bchmidt  a'.  Strauss,  B.  22,  3106). 

OxiM  C„HjMePrO(NOH)  or 
CeH,MePr(OH)(NO).  Nitroso  ■  thymol.  [162°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  thymol 
(B.  Schifl,  B.  8,  1500;  Widmann,  B.  15,  170; 
Liebermann,  B.  18,  3194).  Formed  also  by  the 
action    of    hydroxylamine    hydrochloride    on 


thymoquinohe  (GQldschmidt  a,~Sclimict,  B.  17, 
2061).  Slender  monoolinio  .  needles,  a:b:a 
=  1-987:1:1-8941;  ;8  =  94°  57'  (Panebianoo,  &. 
10,  78) ;  si.  sol.  hot  water.  Its  alkaline  solution 
is  red.  Oxidised  by  alkaline  K^FeCy,  to  nitro- 
thymol.  Beduced  by  tin  and  HOI  to  amido- 
th^ol  (Liebermann,  B.  10,  77).  Does  not  react 
with  SO2  (Schmidt,  J.pr.  [2]  44,  521).  Fuming 
HOI  forms  di-ohloro-thymoquinone  and  chloro- 
amido-thymol  (Sutkowski,  B.  19,  2315).  KOH 
andBzOl  form  0,„H„0(NOBz)  [110°].  Hydroxyl- 
amine (3  mols.)  in  strongly  alkaline  solution 
forms,  in  43  hours,  a  white  substance  which,  if 
ppd.  by  HOAo,  immediately  dissolved  in  dilute 
NaOH,  treated  with  an  equal  weight  of  a  phenol, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  gives  a  deep-blue  colour 
or  pp.  turned  red  by  acids  (Kehrmann  a.  Mes- 
singer,  B.  23,  2818,  3557); 

Di-oxim  0,„H,,NjOj  i.e.  C,„H,2(N0H)j. 
Formed  by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
nitroso-thymol  (1  nlol.)  with  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride  (2  mbls.)  and  partially  neutralis* 
ing  with  alkali  from  time  to  time.  Yellowish- 
white  granules,  decomposing  at  235°  without 
melting.  Insol.  water  and  NH^Aq,  sol.  EOHAq. 

Chloriviide    CjHjMePr^'-^rfjj.       Formed 

by  adding  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  to  a 
cold  acidified  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  of 
p-amido-thymol  (Andresen,  /.  pr.  [2]  23,  169). 
Pungent  Oil,  volatilising  even  at  15°.  Decom- 
poses at  160°-170°.  Volatile  with  steam.  De^ 
composed  by  cone.  HOlAq  into  ohloro-amido-' 
thymol  and  mono-  and  di-  ohloro-thymoquinone. 
Oonc.  HBrAq  behaves  in  a  precisely  similar  way. 
Alcohol  at  140°  converts  the  chlorimide  into  thy- 
moquinone.  Cone,  aqueous  SO^reduces  it  in  a  few 
days  to  hydro-thymoquiuone.  Beduced  by  tin 
and  HCl  to  ^-amido-thymol,  considerable  quan- 
tities of  hydrothymoquinone  being  formed  at  the 
same  time. 

Folymeride  [201°].  Formed  by  the  action  of 
daylight  on  thymoquinone  (Armstrong,  B.  10, 
297  ;  Liebermann,  B.  10,  2177  ;  18,  3193).  Silky 
yellow  needles  (from  alcohol)  i  insol.  ether. 
Changes  to  thymoquinone  on  distillation.  Not 
attacked  by  SO^  at  180°,  but  reduced  by  HI  and 
P,  or  in  alcoholic  solution,  by  Zn  and  HClAq  to 
hydrothymoquinone. 

Phenyl  hydrazide\iiQ°^.  Insol. benzene. 

Oxim  (0,„H,3N0j)^.  [263°].  Crystalline, 
insol.  water.  Beduced  by  tin  and  HCl  to  amido- 
hydrothymoquinone. 

Dioxim  (C„H,,,NA)i-  [o-  290°].  Powder. 
May  be  reduced  to  di-amido-cymene, 

Beferenees. — Di  -  amido-,  Bbouo-,  Chloro-, 
I0DO-,  and  OxY-  thymoquinone. 

o-THYMOTIC  ACID  C„H,^0a  i.e. 
C3H,Me(C3H,)(0H).C02H[6!3:2:l].  Mol.  w.  194. 
[123°]>  Formed  by  the  action  of  COj  upon 
heated  sodium -thymol  (Kolbe  a.  Lautemanh,  A. 
115,  205 ;  Kobok,  B.  16,  2101).  Silky  crystals, 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  other,  and  benzene,  almost  insol. 
cold  water.  Volatile  with  steam.  Gives  a  deep> 
blue  colour  with  FeOlj.  Yields  thymol  when 
distilled  with  baryta.  POl,  acting  on  the  Na 
salt  forms  thymotide  0„H,jOj  [187°],  which 
is  reconverted  into  thymotio  acid  by  potash 
fusion  (Naquet,  Bl.  4,  92).  - 

j9-Thymotic  acid  0„H„0,  i.e. 
C3H2Me(0,H,)(OH).CO,H[6:3:4:l].  [157°) 
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Formed  by  heating  thymol  with  aqueous  NaOH 
and  COl,  (Kobek).  White  plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
^ther,  and  benzene,  insol.  oold  water.  Not 
coloured  by  PeOl,. 

Methyl  derivative 
C.H,Me(0,H,)(OMe).CO,H.         [137°].        Silky 
needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). — AgA':  pp. 

-  |)-THYMOTIC  ALCOHOL  0„H,eOj  i.e. 
C^jMe(03H,)(OH).OHjOH.  [120°-130°].  Formed 
by  reducing  thymotic  aldehyde  with  sodium- 
amalgam   (Kobek,  B.   16,  2098).     Amorphous 
powder,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  water. 

^-THYMOTIC  ALDEHYDE  C„H„02  i.e. 
C.H,Me(C,H,)(OH)CHO[6:3:4:l].  [133°]. 

Formed,  together  with  0„HMe(a3H,)(0H)(0H0)j 
[6:3:4:5:1]  [80^],  by  heating  thymol  with  chloro- 
form and  NaOHAq  (Kobek,  B.  16,  2096).  Silky 
needles,  y.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  hot  water.  On 
heating  with  aniline  it  yields  the  compound 
C.H;,Me(C3H,)(QH).CH:NPh  [142°]  orystaUising 
in  yellow  needles. 

Methyl  derivative 
C„H.,Me(C3H,){aMe).CH0.    (278°).    Formed  by 
methylation  of  the  aldehyde.    Oil,  yielding  an 
anilide  C5H2Me(OaH,)(Oke).OH:NPh  [80°]  crys- 
tallising in  transparent  tables. 

THYMYLAMINE  0,„H„KH,.  (230°).  Formed, 
together  with  di-thymylamine,  by  heating  thymol 
with  ammoniacal  ZnBr,  or  ZnCl;  and  NH^Br 
or  NH,C1  at  350°- 360°,  the  yield  being 
25  p.c.  (Lloyd,  B.  20,  1260).  Colourless  oil.— 
B'2H.J?tCl, :  yellow  needles. 

Acetyl  derivative  Oi^i,1iAe.    [112°]. 

Isomeride  v.  GabtacbyiiAuine. 

Di-thymyl-amiae  (OjoH.OjNH.  (340°-345°). 
Formed  as  above,  the  yield  being  25  p.c.  Oil. 
Its  solution  in  FjSO^  is  coloured  blue  by  nitrites 
or  nitrates.— B'jHjPtOla. 

Acetyl  derivative    (OioHuJ^NAo.  -  [78°]. 

THYMYL  CYANUKIC  ACID  v.  Cyanic  acid. 

THYMYL  MERCAPTAN  C,„H,3SH.  Thio- 
thymol.  (231°).  S.G.  -989.  Formed  by  heat- 
ing thymol  with  P^Ss  (Fittica,  A.  172,  325; 
Bechler,  J.  pr.  [2]  8, 167).  Liquid  with  pungent 
odour.    Oxidised  by  HNO3  to  sulpho-toluio  acid. 

—  Hg(SO,oH,3)j.  Greenish  rhombohedra  [78'']. 
— PbA'j :  golden  needles  (from  alcohol). 

THYMYL  PHOSPHATE  (CpH,,),?©,.  [59°]. 
Formed  by  heating  thymol  with  POCI3,  the  yield 
being  75  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  amount  (Kreysler, 
B.  18, 1705).    Colourless  needles. 

THYMYL  SILICATE  (C,oH,3)4SiO^.  [48°]. 
(c.  450°).  Formed  by  heating  thymol  with 
SiOl,,  the  yield  being  70  p.c.  of  the  theoretical 
amount  (Hertkom,  B.  18,  1692). 

TIOLIG  ACID  05HA»«-CH3.CH:CMe.C02H. 
Methyl-crotonic  acid.  Mol.  w.  100.  [65°]. 
(199°'i.V.)  (Kopp,4.195,84).  Occurs  as  a  glyceryl 
ether  in  croton  oil  (Geuther  a.  Frohlich,  Z.  1870, 
649 ;  Schmidt  a.  Berendes,  A.  191,  94 ;  B.  10, 
835  ;  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  13,  213),  and  as  isoamyl  ether 
in  Eoman  oil  of  chamomile   (Kobig,  A.  195, 

101). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  heat  or  of 
cone.  HjSO,  on  angelic  acid  (Demargay,  B.  9, 
1933). — 2.  By  reducing  the  dibromide  of  angelic 
acid  with  sodium-amalgam  (Schmidt,  A,  203, 
253).— 3.  From  CEtMe(OH).COjBt  (derived  from 
oxalic  ether,  EtI,  Mel,  and  Zn)  by  treatment 
with  PCI5  and  gaponifiwtion  pf  the  product 


(Frankland  a.  Duppa,  A.  136,  9).— 4.  By  distil- 
ling CH3.GH(OH).CHMe.0OjH  (Eohrbeok,  A,  188, 
235),  or  by  heating  it  with  HIAq  (Eiioker,  A. 
201,  61). — S.  By  reducing  methyl-aoetoaoetio 
ether  with  sodium-amalgam  and  heating  the  re- 
sulting CH3.CH(0H).CHMe.C0jH  at  200"  (Wis- 
lioenus,  A.  250,  243).— 6.  By  heating  veratrine 
with  alcohoUc  potash  (Wright  a.  Luff,  C.  J.  33, 
347). — 7.  By  heating  veratrine  with  cono.  HClA.q 
(Ahrens,  B.  23,  2704). 

Properties. — Triolinic  plates,  v.  sol.  hot 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Smells  like  ben- 
zoic acid.  Volatile  with  steam.  Not  attacked 
by  sodium-amalgam.  Forms  with  isovaleric 
acid  the  double  salts  CaA'(G.H302)  4^aq  and 
AgA'C^H^O,. 

Beactions. — 1.  Yields  acetic  aldehyde  and 
acid  on  oxidation  with  KMnOj  (Beilstein  a. 
Wiegand,  B.  17,  2261;  Kondakoff,  J.  B.  20, 
523). — 2.  Potash-fusion  gives  propionic  and 
acetic  acids. — 3.  Fuming  HI  forms  an  iodo- 
valeric  acid  [87°]  (Schmidt,  B.  12,  252).— 4.  HI 
and  P  yidld  CEtMeH.OOaH. — 5.  Bromine  forms 
CsHjBrA  [88°]  (Piickert,  A.  250,  240 ;  Wis- 
licenus,  A.  272,  21 ;  274,  99).- 6.  HOCl  forms  a 
mixture  of  CH3.CH(0H).CClMe.C0.,H  [112°] 
and  CH3.CHCl.CMe(0H).C02H  [75°]  (Melikofl, 
JBZ.  [2]  47, 166). 

Salt  s.— KA'.-CaA',  3aq.  S.  (of  CaAy  6-4 
at  17°.— BaA'2  4aq.  S.  (of  BaA'j)  185  at  16°.— 
AgA'. 

Ethyl  ether  MA'.    (155°).    S.G.  2 -942. 

Isoamyl  ether  C^n„A'.    (205°). 

Reference. — Chloro-tiglic  acid. 

TI&LIC  ALDEHYDE  CsHgO.  Guaiol.  (118°). 
V.D.  2-92.  Formed  by  distillation  of  gum 
guaiaoum  (Deville,  C.  B.  17,  1143 ;  19,  134  ; 
Volckel,.4.  89,  346;  Herzig,  M.  3,  118).  Formed 
also  by  heating  acetic  aldehyde  (1  mol.)  with 
propionic  aldehyde  (1  mol.)  and  aqueous  (28  p.c.) 
NaOAc  for  30  hours  at  100°  (Lieben  a.  Zeisel, 
M.  7,  53).  Pungent  oil,  miseible  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  Oxidised  by  air  to  tiglic  acid.  Alka- 
line sodium  nitroprusside  gives  a  violet-red 
colour  destroyed  by  HOAo  (Von  Bitto,  A.  267, 
376).  Br  forms  di-bromo-valeric  aldehyde.  Iron 
and  dilute  (50  p.c.)  acetic  acid  reduce  it  to 
valeric  aldehyde  (91°),  an  inactive  amyl  alcohol 
OHMeEt.CHjOH  (129°)  and  tiglic  alcohol  OiH,„0 
(c.  130°).  Eeacts  with  phenyl-hydrazine,  and 
combines  with  NaHSO,.  CrO^  forms  acetic  acid 
(Gilm,  A.  106,  379).  Aqueous  SOj  at  0°  forms 
oxy-pentane  disulphonio'  acid  (Haymann,  M.  9, 
1055). 

TIGLYL  ALCOHOL  v.  Pentenyl  aicohol. 
.'  TIN  Sn.  At.  w.  118-8  {v.  infra).  Mol.  w: 
not  known  with  certainty  (v.  infra).  Melts  at 
231-68°  (Callendar  a.  Griffiths,  C.  N.  63,  1) ;  for 
Other  data,  giving  m.p.  from  220'^  to  235°,  v.  Car- 
nelley's  Melting  and  Boiling-point  Tables  {2, 12). 
Boils  between  the  m.p.s  of  Ni  and  Fe,  i.e.  be, 
-tween  1450°  and  1600°  (Camelley  a.  Williams, 
O.  J,  35,  566).  S.G.  0.  7-3  (determinations  vary 
from  c.  70  to  0. 7-5)  («.  Clarke's  Table  of  Specific 
Gravities  [2nd  ed.]  5).  The  so-called  allotropic 
variety  of  tin  seems  to  have  S.G.  from  5-8  to  6-1 
{v.  Schertel,  J.  pr.  [2]  19,  322).  S.H.  (0°-100°) 
■0559;  so-called  allotropic  tin  has  S.H.  -0545 
(0°-100°)  (Bunsen,  P.  141,  1) ;  S.H.  liquid  tin 
(250°-350°)  =  -0637  (Person,  A.  Oh.  [3]  24,  129). 
C.E.  (linear,  0°-100°)  -00002296  (Matthieasen, 
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Pr.  15,  220 ;  v.  also  Kopp,  A.  81, 1 ;  Fizeau,  C  B. 
68,  1125),  T.C.  15-2  (Ag  =  100)  (Wiedemann, 
P.  M.  [4]  19,  243).  E.G.  (Hg  at  0"  =  1}  at  15°  = 
8-823  (Kirohoff  a.  Hausemann,  W.  13,  406) ;  at 
0°  =  8-726,  at,  100°  =  6-091  (Lorenz,  TT.IS,  422), 
Heat  of  fusion  (for  1  kilo,  tin)  =  14,252  (Person, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  24,  129).  For  spectrum  of  tin  o, 
Thal6n  (A.  Ch.  [4]  18,  237) ;  Salet  (0.  J.  [2]  9, 
1147) ;  also  Hartley  a.  Adeney  (2".  1884  [i.]  113). 
»  Historical. — Tin  was  known  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  Pliny  distinguished  ptumbum 
nlbtmi  or  eamdidum  from  plumbum  nigrum ;  in 
the  fourth  century  a.d.  the  former  of  these  sub- 
stances began  to  be  called  stannum,  from  which 
word  the  symbol  Sn  is  derived. 

Occurrence. — Tin  has  been  found  in  Siberia 
and  in  South  Australia.  Tinstone  or  cassiierite, 
consisting  essentially  of  SnO,,  is  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  both  in  veins  and  in  alluvial 
deposits,  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Tin  pyrites, 
containing  SnS^  with  CujS,  FeS,  and  ZnS,  is 
found  in  small  quantities  in  various  tin  veins. 
Small  quantities  of  SnO,  occur  in  various  Uthia- 
micas (Sandberger,  J.M.  1878. 291, 657).  Accord- 
ing to  Lockyer  (Pr.  27,  279),  there  are  indica- 
tions of  the  occurrence  of  tin  in  the  sun. 

Formation. — 1.  By  ppn.  from  solution  of 
SnClj  in  HClAq  by  tin ;  or  by  tin  and  iron  simul- 
taneously, with  a  little  FojO,  to  neutralise  excess 
of  acid  (Sohultze,  B.  23,974).— 2.  By  electrolysis 
of  SnCljin  dilute  HClAq. — 3.  By  reduction  of 
SnO,  by  heating  vrith  0. 

Preparation. — Tinstone  is  cleansed  by  agita- 
tion with  water;  it  is  then  sorted,  stamped 
or  rolled  to  a  certain  fineness,  and  washed.  The 
washed  ore  is  calcined  in  reverberatory  calciners 
to  remove  sulphur  from  the  sulphides  of  Fe 
that  are  present  in  most  tin  ores  -,  the  calcined 
ore  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days  to  insure 
the  oxidation  of  any  sulphides  that  remain  in 
the  ore  to  sulphates,  and  it  is  then  washed  in 
water,  whereby  sulphates  of  Fe,  On,  <feo.,  dissolve 
and  the  tin  oxide  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessels.  The  tin  oxide  is  then  separated  into 
lighter  and  heavier  parts  by  agitation  with 
water ;  the  heavier  parts  are  mixed  with  charcoal 
or  anthracite,  some  lime  or  fluorspar  is  added  as 
a  flux,  and  the  mixture  is  smelted  in  a  rever- 
beratory furnace.  The  product  of  the  smelting 
is  purified  by  melting,  when  the  tin  runs  off, 
leaving  the  less  fusible  foreign  metals  behind ; 
this  purified  tin  is  again  melted,  the  molten 
mass  is  stirred  with  billets  of  green  wood  for 
some  hours,  and  is  then  allowed  to  partially 
solidify  by  cooling,  when  the  metal  separates 
into  different  strata,  which  are  ladled  into 
moulds :  the  upper  stratum  is  the  purest  and  the 
nndermost  is  the  least  pure.  Sometimes  the 
smelting  is  conducted  in  a  blast  furnace.  For 
details  v.  Tm  in  Dioiionabt  07  Afflisd 
Chemistbt,  vol.  iii.  p.  834. 

Commercial  tin  generally  contains  small 
quantities  of  As,  Cu,  Fe,  andPb,  and  occasionally 
traces  of  Sb,  Bi,  Mn,  Mo,  W,  and  Zn.  To  prepare 
pure  tin,  the  purest  commercial  metal  is  granu- 
lated and  dissolved  in  cone.  HClAq;  a  little 
water  is  very  slowly  poured  into  the  liquid  so 
as  to  form  two  layers,  and  a  plate  of  tin  is  placed 
in  the  liquid  so  that  part  of  it  is  in  the  upper 
(less  cone.)  and  part  in  the  under  (more  cone.) 
layer,    A  slight  electric  current  is  thus  produced, 


and  crystals  of  pure  tin  are  deposited  on  tbfl 
plate  (Hiller,  A.  85,  253). 

Pure  tin  was  prepared  by  Bongartz  a.  Classen 
[B.  21,  2903)  by  heating  the  purest  commercial 
tin  (Banca  tin)  in  dry  CI  and  so  forming  SnCl,, 
distilling  fractionally,  and  collecting  that  which 
passed  over  at  120°,  adding  to  the  SnCl4  about 
four  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  then  crys- 
tallised Na^S  until  the  pp.  of  SnS^  that  formed 
was  dissolved,  then  adding  NaOHAq  about  equal 
to  half  the  quantity  of  Na^S  used,  allowing  to 
stand  for  some  days,  drawing  off  the  clear, 
almost  perfectly  colourless  liquid  into  a  Pt  basin, 
and  passing  an  electric  current  through  this 
alkaline  liquid,  washing  the  ppd.  tin  with  water, 
then  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  drying  at  100°, 
The  current  was  arranged  so  that  it  produced  o. 
2  to  3  c.c.  detonating  gas  per  minute  from  water ; 
c.  2  to  3  g.  tin  were  obtained  in  24  hours. 

Properties. — Pure  tin  is  a  silver- white  metal ; 
the  commercial  metal  generally  has  a  slightly 
yellowish  tinge.  It  is  unchanged  in  pure  air ; 
but  it  tarnishes  in  the  air  of  large  towns  from 
formation  of  a  film  of  sulphide.  Tin  is  one  of 
the  least  tenacious  metals ;  a  wire  1-6  mm.  dia- 
meter breaks  with  a  weight  of  o.  14  kilos.  Tin 
may  be  hammered  into  plates  c.  -0254  mm. 
thick ;  the  malleability  varies  much  with  tem- 
perature, at  200°  the  metal  is  so  brittle  that  it 
crumbles  when  hammered.  Tin  readily  crystal- 
lises ;  by  fusing,  allowing  to  cool  partially,  and 
pouring  out  the  still  fluid  metal,  fair-sized  crys- 
tals  are  obtained.  Crystals  are  formed  by  de- 
positing tin  by  electrolysis.  Stolba  {J.  1873. 
282)  covers  the  outside  of  a  Pt  basin,  all  except 
a  small  portion,  with  wax,  places  the  unwaxed 
surface  of  the  basin  on  a  plate  of  amalgamated 
zinc  in  a  larger  porcelain  basin,  fills  the  Pt 
basin  with  a  dilute  and  not  very  acid  solution  of 
SnCl^,  aiid  the  porcelain  basin  with  water  con- 
taining c.  j^j  part  of  HClAq ;  crystals  of  tin  de- 
posit on  the  bottom  of  the  Pt  basin.  The  forms  of 
the  crystals  of  tin  are  probably  rhombic  and 
quadratic  (von  FouUou,  J.  M.  1885  (11)  Ref.  266), 
According  to  Frankenheim  (P.  40, 456),  the  crys- 
tals belong  to  the  regular  system ;  Miller  (B.  J; 
24,  133)  obtained  quadratic  prisms  by  separating 
tin  by  electrolysis.  If  a  piece  of  tin  is  brushed' 
over  with  warm,  dilute  aqua  regia,  or  with  a 
mixture  of  warm  dilute  HjSGjAq  and  HNOjAq, 
the  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  fretwork  of 
crystals,  from  the  facets  of  which  light  is  un- 
equally reflected,  and  the  surface  appears  like 
watered  silk.  When  a  bar  of  tin  is  bent  a 
crackling  sound  may  be  heard  due  to  the  crys- 
tals in  the  inner  parts  of  the  bar  breaking  against 
one  another.  When  warmed,  tin  has  a  charac- 
teristic smell. 

By  exposure  for  some  time  to  a  very  low 
temperature  (c.  —  39°)  tin  crumbles  to  a  grey 
powder  (u.  Fritzsohe,  B.  2,  112,  540) ;  S.G.  o. 
6-8  to  6-1  (v.  Schertel,  J.pr.  [2]  19,  322).  Tin 
which  had  been  kept  for  300  to  400  years  was 
found  by  Schertel  {l.c.)  to  have  become  reddish^ 
grey,  and  so  brittle  that  it  was  crushed  by  pres- 
sure between  the  finger-nails ;  by  immersion  in 
boiling  water  the  metal  became  more  coherent 
and  lighter  in  colour,  and  the  S.Or.  increased  to 
7-3  (c/.  Oudemanns,  P.  M.  [5]  4,  470). 

Tin  remains  lustrous  in  pure  air  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  also  in  water;   a 
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gtejish -white  film  of  SnO^  forms  on  thesuifaoe 
of  tin  kept  molten  in  the  air ;  when  heated  to 
whiteness  in  air  the  metal  bums  brightly  to 
SnOj.  Tin  dissolves  in  HOlAq,  forming  SnOl, 
solution ;  dilute  H^SO^Aq  has  only  a  sUght  ao> 
tion,  oono.  hot  HjSO,  produces  SnSOj  and  SOj; 
dUute  HNOaAq  dissolves  tin,  with  formation  of 
Sn(N03)2Aq  and  NH^NOjAq,  oono.  HNOj  trans- 
forms  the  metal  into  SnO,.  Tin  dissolves  in 
hot  oono.  NaOHAq,  forming  KajSnO,  solution 
and  giving  off  H. 

When  haloid  compounds  of  tin  are  volati- 
lised in  a  stream  of  H  and  the  gas  is  ignited,  the 
flame  shows  two  cones ;  the  inner  cone  is  blue 
with  SnCL,,  green  with  SnBr,,  and  yellow  with 
Bnl,,  and  gives  a  continuous  spectrum;  the 
outer  cone  is  carmine-red,  and  gives  a  spectrum 
with  two  characteristic  Unes  (Salet,  O.  J.  [2]  9| 
1147). 

Tin  is  metallic  physically,  and  in  most  of  its 
chemical  relations.  The  oxide  SnO,  interacts 
towards  several  acids  as  a  basic  oxide,  forming 
salts  SnX,  (X  =  S0„  <feo.) ;  but  with  cone;  KOHAq 
or  NaOHAq  this  oxide  reacts  as  an  acidic  oxide, 
forming  salts  M2Sn0,.  Tin  is  the  third  member 
of  the  odd-series  family  of  Group  IV.  in  the 
periodic  classification  of  the  elements ;  it  is 
closely  allied  to  Ge  and  Fb,  and  less  closely  to 
Si ;  it  shows  very  marked  analogies  with  Ti,  Zr, 
Ce,  and  Th,  which  (with  G)  form  the  even-series 
family  of  Group  IT.  For  details  of  the  chemical 
relations  of  tin  v.  Tin  obocf  of  elements,  this 
vol.  p.  735. 

The  atom  of  tin  is  divalent  in  the  gaseous 
molecule  SnCl,,  and  tetravalent  in  the  gaseous 
molecule  SnClj. 

Supposed  allotropic  form  of  tin.  The  grey 
brittle  powder  formed  by  the  action  of  great 
cold  on  tin,  and  also  found  in  some  very  old 
specimens  of  the  metal,  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  an  allotropic  variety  of  tin  {v.  supra).  All 
the  specimens  of  tin,  however,  which  have  been 
observed  to  undergo  this  change  have  contained 
small  quantities  of  impurities ;  until  the  change 
has  been  effected  with  pure  tin,  and  has  been 
proved  to  oacur  without  any  change  of  mass,  the 
existence  of  an  allotropic  variety  of  tin  cannot 
be  said  to  be  established.  According  to  von 
PouUon  (/.  M.  1885  [1]  Bef.  266)  there  are  three 
varieties  of  tin :  (1)  rhombic,  S.G.  6'52  to  6-56 ; 

(2)  quadratic,  S.G.  7-196 ;  (3)  grey  brittle  tin, 
0.G.  5-781  to  5-809. 

Atomic  weight  of  tin.  The  at.  w.  has  been 
determined  (1)  by  oxidising  Sn  to  SnO,  by  HNO, 
(Gay-Lussao,  A.  Oh.  [2]  80,  163  [1812] ;  Berze- 
Hus,  P.  8,  184  [1812] ;  Mulder,  A.  72, 212  [1849] ; 
Vlaanderen,  B.  J.  1858.  183  [1858];  Dumas, 
A.  Oh.  [3]  55, 134  [1859] ;  van  der  Plaats,  O.  B. 
100,  52  [1885];  Bongartz  a.  Classen,  B,  21, 
2900  [1888]) ;  (2)  by  ppg.  CI  from  SnCl,  by 
AgNOJAq  (Dumas,  4.  Ofc.  [3]  65,  156  [1859]); 

(3)  by  electrolysing  SnCl4.2NHj01  and  SnC1^.2K0l 
(B.  a.  0.,l.e.  [1888]) ;  (4)  by  electrolysing  SnBr, 
(B.  a.  0.,  1.0.);  (5)  by  reducing  SnO,  inH.  (v.d. 
P.,  1.0.  [1885]) ;  (6)  by  determining  S.H,  of  Sn 
(Bunsen,  P.  141,  1-  [1870]) ;  (7)  by  determining 
V.D.  of,  and  analysing,  SnOlj  and  SnCl,.  The 
older  determinations  gave  values  from  115-9  to 
117-8.  The  results  of  the  determinations  of  B.  a. 
C.  are  summarised  by  them  (I.e.,  p.  2909)  as 
follows ;— • 


Number  ot 
experi- 
ments 

Uethpcl 

At.  weigbt 

Diil.  be.  . 
tiveen  mio, 

found 

11 

16 
XO 
10 

oxidation  of  Sn 

to  SnO, 
electrolysis  of 

SnCl,.2NH,Cl 
electrolysis    of 

SnCl,.2KCl 
electrolysis    of 

SnBrj 

118-7606 
118-8093 
118-7975 
118-7309 

•459 
•228   '. 
•163 
•144 

B.  a.  C.  regard  the  second  and  third  methods  aa 
the  most  trustworthy ;  in  the  oxidation  of  Sn  to 
SnO,  the  Ft  vessel  was  also  slightly  acted  on, 
and  there  was  the  possibility  of  a  very  small  loss 
in  dissolving  SnBr^  in  the  last  method.  The' 
mean  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  electrolysis 
of  the  two  double  chlorides  is  118-8  (0  =  15-96). 

Molecular  weight  of  tin.  As  the  V.D.  of  tin 
has  not  been  determined  the  molecular  weight  is 
not  known.  Bamsay  determined  the  depression 
of  the  vapour  pressure  of  Hg  caused  by  dissolving 
tin  therein;  assuming  that  eqiial  volumes  of 
dilute  solutions  contain  equal  numbers  of  mole- 
cules of  the  dissolved  bodies,  and  that  the 
mol.  w,  of  liquid  Hg  is  200,  the  results  obtained 
by  B.  gave  the  mol.  w.  of  tin  as  117-4  in  one 
experiment  and  149-5°  in  another. 

Beactions  and  Combinations. — 1.  When  tin 
is  heated  in  air  or  oxygen,  a  film  is  formed  on 
the  surface,  containing  both  SnO  and  SnO,; 
when  heated  to  whiteness  tin  burns  brightly, 
forming  SnO,  {v.  Emich,  M.  14,  345).— 2. 
Heated  in  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  the 
compounds  SnX,  and  8nX^  are  formed,  ac- 
cording to  whether  there  is  excess  of  tin  or 
halogen.  —  3.  Tin  combines  with  sulphur, 
and  with  selenion,  to  form  SnS  and  SnSe,  when 
heated  with  these  elements. — 4.  Tin  probably 
combines  with  phosphorus  when  heated  in 
vapour  of  that  element. — 5.  Tin  forms  alloya 
with  many  metals  {v.  Tin,  ailoys  or,  p.  720).— 
6.  Water  is  decomposed  by  tin  at  a  full  red 
heat  with  formation  of  SnO  and  H. — 7.  SuU 
phydric  acid  has  a  slight  action  on  tin,  ia  moist 
air,  forming  a  film  of  SuS. — 8.  Hydrochlorie 
acid  dissolves  the  metal,  forming  solution  of 
SnCl,  and  giving  off  H ;  the  reaction  proceeds 
more  rapidly  with  warm  cone.  EClAq. — 9.  Pure 
cone,  nitric  acid,  ^.G.  c.  1-55,  has  no  action  on  tin. 
When  the  acid  is  diluted  the  products  of  the 
reaction  vary  with  the  concentration  and  the 
temperature;  according  to  Walker  (0.  J.  63, 
845),  both  Sn(N03)2  andSn(N0a)4  are  formed,  the 
quantity  of  Sn(N0,)4  increasing  as  concentration 
increases  at  a  fixed  temperature ;  with  very 
dUute  acid  an  increase  of  temperature  causes 
only  a  slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 
stannic  salt,  but  the  effect  of  temperature 
is  very  marked  with  more  cone,  acid ;  the  pro* 
portion  of  stannous  to  stannic  salt  formed  ia 
only  slightly  affected  by  changing  the  relative 
masses  of  tin  and  acid  ;  when  a  fairly  cone, 
solution  of  tin  in  HNOjAq  is  heated,  hydrated 
stannic  nitrates,  varying  in  composition,  ara 
deposited  (v.  also  Montemartini,  Q,  22,  384,  397, 
426;  abstract  in  O.  J'.-62,  1402;  v.  also  Hay, 
G,  N.  23,  298 ;  Scott,  C.  N,  23,  322).    Pure 
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ENO,  diluted  BuffloSeptly  to  start  the  reaction 
produces  chiefly  SnOj.xH^O  {v.  Myd/ratedtstwnmic. 
oxide,  under  Tik  oxides  and  hybbated  oxides, 
p.  725).  When  tin  dissolves  in  HNO^Aq, 
NHjNOj  is  formed  j  the  gases  evolved  are  NO, 
NjO,  and  N  (v.  Aokworth  a.  Armstrong,  Gi  J. 
32,  84). — 10.  A  mixtwre  of  nitrio  and  ^Vph/wria 
acids,  or  rdtiria  andhydroihloHc  adds,  produces 
NHjOH  along  with  NHj  (Divers,  C.  J.  43,443; 
D.  a.  Shimidzu,  C.  J.  47,  597 ;  cf.  Hydroxyi.- 
AMiNB,  vol.  ii.  p.  734).  With  certain  propor- 
tions of  HNOjAq  and  Hi^SOjAq,  Bassett  (0.  N. 
53,  172)  obtained  Sn(N0,)2  in  solution,  and 
almost  pure  N^O. — 11.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid 
reacts  slowly  when  warmed  with  tin,  forming 
SnSOj  if  the  tin  is  kept  in  .excess,  and  chiefly 
Sn(S04)2  if  the  acid  is  in  excess,  and  giving  off 
H.  Cone,  sulphuric  acid  reacts  to  form  SuSO„ 
or  Sn(S04)2,  according  to  the  proportion  of  tin 
to  acid,  and  evolves  H^S  or  SOj,  or  both,  accord- 
ing to  the  concentration  of  the  acid  and  the 
temperature  ;  with  pure  hot  H^SO^,  SO^  is  given 
ofl,  and  S  separates  {v.  Calvert  a.  Johnson,  G.  J. 
[2]  4,  435 ;  also  Pattison  Muir  a.  Eobbs,  C.  N. 
45,  69). — 12.  Aqua  regia  dissolves  tin,  forming 
SnCl^, — 13.-  Tin  reacts  with  mercuric  chloride. 
and  2>romi^,  when  heated  with  these  compounds, 
forming  SnClj,  or  SnBr,,  and  Hg.— 14.  With 
Siilphurous  chloride,  SnCl,  is  formed,  with  pro- 
duction of  much  heat  (Wqhler,  A.  73,  374).^ 
15.  Tin  dissolves  in  warm  cone,  caustic  potash^ 
or  soda,  solution,  forming  M^SnO,  and  giving  off 
H. — 16.  Fusion  with  ni^e  forms  KjSnO,. 
;  Detection  and  Estimation. — H^S  ppts.  dark 
brown  SnS  from  slightly  acidified  solutions  of 
stannous  salts ;  the  pp.  is  soluble  in  warm  yellow 
ammomumsulphide,forming(NHJj,SnS3Aq,from 
which  acids  ppt.  yellow  SnS^.  AuCljAq  pro- 
duces a  purple  pp.,  a  compound  of  Sn,  Au,  and 
0  {v.  Pv/rple  of  Cassius,  under  Tiji  oxides  and 
HYDEATED  OXIDES,  p.  727).  H^S  ppts.  yclIow 
SnSj  from  acidified  solutions  of. stannic  salts; 
the  ppt.  dissolves  in  warm  yellow  ammonium 
sulphide,  and  acids  re-ppt.  SnS^  from  this 
solution.    Tin  is  generally  estimated  as  SnO^. 

Tin,  alloys  of.  Tin  forms  alloys  with  many 
metals.  For  a  general  account  of  the  properties 
gf  diflerent  classes  of  tin  alloys,  v.  Dictionary 
OF  Applied  .Chbhisthy,  vol.  iii.  p.  837.  For 
alloys  of  tin  with  antimony,  v.  Karmarsch 
{D.  P.  J.  123,  267) ;  Kestner  {Kast.  Archiv,  19, 
424) ;  Johnson  {Ghem.  Gazette,  1855.  180)  ; 
Chaudet  (A.  Ch.  [2]  3,  376) ;  with  bismuth  and 
l^ad,  and  with  bismuth,  cadmium  and  lead,  v. 
vol.  i.  p.  511 ;  with  cadmium,  v.  vol.  i.  p.  655  ; 
■mihcadmiwm  and  gold',  v.  Hey  cock  a.  Neville 
lO.  J.  59,  936) ;  with  copper,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  254 
(also  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry,  vol.  iii. 
p.  838) ;  with  copper  and  lead,  v.  vol.  iii,  p.  125, 
(also  French,  S.  C.  I.  8, ,  36) ;  with  iridium, 
platinum,  and  rhodium,  v.  Deville  ^.  Debray 
(0.  B.  81,  839) ;  with  iron,  v.  vol,  iii.  p.  53  (also 
Headden,  Am.  8.  [3]  44, 464) ;  withyoW, «, Laurie 
{P.  ilf.[5)33,94) ;  mthlead.v.  vol. iii. p.  125  ;with 
lead  and  zinc,  v.  vol.  iii.  p.  125  (also  Wright  a. 
Thompson,  Pr.  45, 461 ;  48,  25) ;  with  mercury, 
V.  infra ;  with  platinum,  v.  vol,  iv.  p.  288 ; 
with  silver,  v.  W.  a.  T.  {Pr.  48, 25) ;  with  sodi/wm, 
Uj  Bailey  (0.  N.  65,  18),  Tin  aUoys  with 
sync  in  all  proportions  ;■  the  aUoys  are  harder 
Qiaa  tin,  bu(  softer. than  zinc;  they  are  less 


malleable  than  tin,  '  Many  ^varieties  of  bronza , 
are  alloys  of  tin  with  zim:  and  copper  (w.  Rud- 
berg,  P.  18,  240).  Amalgams  of  tin  are  readily 
formedbyimmersingtininHg  jthe  actionis  mora, 
rapid  if  the  Hg  is  warmed  (v.  Bottger,  X  pr.  1, 
305 ;  Joule,  Ghem.  Gazette,  1850.  339,  also  G.  J. 
16,  384  ;  Kupffer,  A.  Gh.  [2]  40,  293). 

Tin,  bromides  of.  Tin  oombines  with  Br  to 
form  two  compounds,  SnBrj  and  SnBr,.  The 
Y.D.  of  the  latter  has  been  determined,  and  the 
formula  .SnB^  is  molecular ;  from  the  analogy^ 
of  the  chlorides  it  is  probable  that  the  formula 
SnBr,  is  molecular  also.  Watts  a.  BeU  (G.  J. 
33,  442)  obtained  both  SnBr,  and  SnBr,  by  heati 
ing  SnO,  in  Br  vapour  mixed  with  CO, 

Stannous  bromide  SnBrj.  {Dlbromide  of 
tin.) .  Obtained  by  Balard  (A.  Ch.  [2]  32,  337)  ; 
more  fully  examined  by  Ba;^an  a.  Preis  (A, 
223,  323).  Prepared  by  heating  tin  in  HBr  gas, 
allowing  the  oily  liquid  so  obtained  to  cool, 
dissolving  the  crystals  that  form  in  dilute 
HBrAq,  and  purifying  the  solid  that  separates 
by  distilUng  it  in  a  stream  of  N.  A  crystalline, 
slightly  yellow,  transparent  solid;  melts  at 
215-5°  to  a  transparent  liquid,  which  solidifies  at 
215°.  S.G.  5-117  at  17°.  Carnelley  a.  Williams 
(O.  /,  35,  563)  say  that  SuBr^  boils  between  617° 
and  634°.  Partly  decomposed  by  water,  with 
separation  of  an  oxybromide  of  tin  (B.  a.  P., 
I.C.).  By  crystallising  a  solution  of  tin  in  warm 
cone.  HBrAq,  B.  a.  P,  (Z.Oi)  obtained  the  hydrate 
SnEr^-aiH^O  \x  =  l  or  2),  in  oo.lourless  needles. 
By  cooling  a  mixture  of  NH^Cl  and  solution  of 
tin  in  warm  cone.  HBrAq,  the  compound 
SnBr2.2NHjCl.H2O  was  obtained  in  large  rhombic, 
porcelain-like  crystals  (B.  a.  P.,  l.c.). 

.  Stannic  bromide  SnBr^.  {Teirabromide  of 
tin.)  Mol.  w.  437-8.  Melts  at  30°  (Carnelley  a. 
O'Shea,  C.  J.  33,  55),  at  33°  (Eayman  a.  Preis,. 
A.  223,  323).  Boils  at  c.  201°  (0.  a.  O'S.,  l.c.), 
at  203-3°  (E.  a.  P.,  l.c.).  S.G.  3-349  (E.  a.  P., 
lus.).  V.D.  at  228°-260°  =  227-230  (0.  a.  O'S., 
I.C.),    Prepared  by  passing  vapour  of  Br  over 

melted  tin  in  a  tube  shaped  thus  ^^^^  c^' 
the  tin  being  at  b  and  the  Br  at  a.  The  tin 
burns  in  the  Br  vapour;  the  product  is  dis^ 
tilled  backwards  and  forwards  from  &  to  c  until 
the  distillate  is  quite  colourless.  On  cooUng 
the  liquid  solidifies  to  colourless  crystals  of 
8nBi,  (C.  a.  O'S.,  i.e.).  E.  a.  P.  (l.c.)  prepared 
SnBrj  by  heating  tin  with  i3r,  and  crystallising; 
from  SnClj  or  SnBraCl.  SnB^^  forms  white 
crystals,  which>are  slowly  decomposed  in  the 
air ;  according  to:  ^.  s,.  P,  {l.a.)  the  crystals 
deliquesce  to  a  clear  liquid,  which  when  placed 
Qver  H^SOf  deposits  crystals  of  the  hydrate 
SnBr4.4H.jO.  .  SnBr,  is  soluble  in  cold  water ; 
after  some  hours  SnOj.xH^O  is  deposited;  boil- 
ing hastens  this  change ;  addition  of  HNOjAq: 
to  hot  SnBrjAq  ppts.  all  the  tin  as  SnOj-sHPf 
with  evolution  of  a  Uttle  Br  (0.  a.  O'S.,  l.c.), 
E.  a.  P.  {l.c.)  found  that  SnBr^  absorbs 'NH,;  on 
heating  some  NH3  was  given  off,  and  a  yellow 
sublimate  of  SnBr4,2NH3  was  obtained.  Accord- 
ing to  Nioklds  (0,  B.  52,  869),  SnlBr^  combines 
with  ether  to  form  SnBr4.BtjO. ' 

Stannibromhydric  acid  M.JSnSi^.x^JO. 
(Bromostannic  acid.  Sydrobromo^tannic  acid.) 
This  compound  was  obtained  by  Seubert  (B.  20, 
194)  by  adding  74-1  parts  HBrAq  (50  p.o.  HBt), 
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to  100  parts  SnBr4,(i;e.  in  the  ratio  aHBr:SnBrJ. 
A  yellow  liquid  was  formed  which  solidified  after 
a  time  to  a  mass  of  yellow,  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals; the  small  quantity  of  mother-liquor  was 
removed  by  melting  and  allowing  to  solidify  par- 
tially. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  acid  crys- 
tallises with  7  or  9Kfi.  The  acid  forms  amber- 
yellow  needles,  probably  trichnic;  it  is  very 
deliquescent ;  fumes  in  air,  giving  off  HBr.  By 
adding  NajCOj  to  HjSnBrjAq,  and  allowing  to 
evaporate,  Seubert  (l.c.)  obtained  sodium  stcmni- 
bromide,  T^Sk^riBt^.W^O,  in  yellow  needles. 
Several  other  stannibromides  are  described  by 
Barman  a.  Freis  (A.  223,  323) ;  their  compo- 
sition is  MSnBr,.a!H20,  where  M  =  (NHj)2,  Ba, 
Qa,  I'e,-Mg,  Mn,  Ni,  Na^,  Sr.andj;  is  6,  8,  or  10. 

Tin,  bromochlorides  of.  Baymaa  a.  Freis 
(A.  228,  323)  obtained  a  compound  to  which 
they  gave  the  formula  SnBrjOl  by  heating  tin  in 
Br  that  contained  some  CI,  and  repeatedly  dis- 
tilling. The  compound  is  a  liquid  boiUng  be- 
tween 181°  and  190°.  It  dissolves  SnBr„  which 
crystallises  out  unchanged.  By  adding  Br  to  excess 
of  SnOl;  Ladenburg  (A.  Supplbd.  8,  60)  obtained 
indications  of  the  formation  of  bromochlorides, 
probably  SnBrjOl  and  SnBrClj. 

Tin,  chlorides  of.  Tin  and  CI  combine  to 
form  two  compounds,.  SnCl^  and  SuCl^.  Both 
formulas  are  molecular. 

Stannous  chlokidb  SnOlj.  ■  (Dichloride  of 
Un.  Tin^salt.).  Mol.  w.  189-54;  perhaps  379-08 
( =  Sn^Clj)  in  the  liquid  state  (v.  imfra).  lilelts 
at  249-3°  (Carnelley  a.  WilUams,  C.  J.  35,  63). 
Boils  between  617°  and  628°  (0.  a.  W.,  l.c.) ;  at 
606°  (Biltz  a.  Meyer,  Z.  P.  G.  2,  184).  V.D.  v. 
infra.  H.F.  (Sn.Cl^  =  80,790  ;  [Sn,CP,Aq] 
=  81,140 ;.  [Sn,Cl'=,2H20]  =  86,520  (Th.  3,  327). 

Prepa/raUon. — 1,  By  heating  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  tin  filings  and  HgOlj ;  Hg  sublimes 
and  leaves  SnCl,. — 2.  By  heating  tin  in  HCl 
gas. — 3.  By  dissolving  tin  in  warm,  fairly  cone. 
HClAq,- evaporating  to  the  crystallising  point, 
drying  the  crystals  of  SnClj.2H20  that  separate, 
heating  theni  in  a  capacious  crucible  so  long  as 
gases  are  given  off,  pouring  the  liquid  into  a  small 
crucible,  pounding  when  cold,  and  distilling  from 
a  retort;  the  first  portions  of  the  distillate  are 
said  to  be  pure  SnClj  (Capitaine,  J.  Ph.  25,  552). 

Prop^ties. — A  semi-transparent,  white  solid ; 
melts  at  c.  250°  and  boils  at  incipient  redness 
(v.  swpra).  Heated  to  bright  redness,  out  of  air, 
some  SnCli  is  given  off,  then  SnClj.  Heated  in 
air  gives  SnCli  and  SnOj.  SnCl,  dissolves  in  a 
little  water;  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  much 
dilution,  with  separation  of  a  hydrated  oxy- 
ohloride  SnCl2.SnO.2H2O.  According  to  Michael 
a.  Kraft  {A.  Gh.  [3]  41,  471),  1,000  c.o.  saturated 
SnCljAq  contains,  at  15°,  1,333  g.  SnCL,  and 
494  g.  water,  and  the  S.G.  is  1-827.  Gerlach 
(D.  P.  /.  186, 131)  gives  the  following  data  for 
a  solution  of  the  hydrate  SnClj.2H20 : — 


P.O. 

S.&. 

P.O. 

S.Q. 

Sn0!,.2H,O 

of  solution 

SnCl,.2H,0 

of  solution 

5 

1-0331 

45 

1-3850 

10 

1-0684 

50 

1-4451 

15 

1-1050 

55 

1-5106 

20 

1-1442 

.       60 

1-5823 

25 

1-1855 

65 

1-6598 

30 

1:2300 

,      70 

1-7452 

35 

1-2779 

.         7S. 

1-8399 

40 

1-.S298    , 

i". 

Vol. 

n 

, 

An  aqueous  solution  of  SnCl^  generally  becomes 
turbid  from  ppn.  of^Sn^OClj;  digestion  with 
tin  and  a  little  HClAq  dissolves  the  pp. ;  addi- 
tion of  tartaric  acid,  or  NH^Cl,  stops  the  solution 
from  becoming  turbid,  the  former  by  dissolving 
the  oxychloride,  the  latter  by  forming  a  dpuble 
salt  SnCLj.2NHjCl,  which  is  very  soluble' in  water. 

Mallet  (O.  J.  35,  524)  obtained  a  semi-trans- 
parent, jelly-like  solid  from  an  aqueous  Bolution 
of  SnCl^  which  had  stood  in  a  loosely  closed 
bottle  for  a  year  or  two ;  the  solid  dried  to  a 
substance  like  gum  arable  ;  it  reddened  litmus ; 
the  composition  of  the  substance  was  SnO^-HCl. 
Mallet  writes  the  formula  as  SnO.OH.Cl,  and 
suggests  the  name  cJplor-stanmc  acid. 

'Molecular  weight  of  stannous  chloride.  .  The 
V.D.  of  the  gas  obtained  by  heating  SnCL,  has 
been  determined  repeatedly.  The  following 
table  presents  the  results : — 


Calculated 

Calculated  for 

for  SnOl, 

Sn,Cl. 

Temp.,  and  Observers 

94-7 

189-4 

^ 

103-7   ?temp. 

Bieth,  B.  3, 668  [1870]. 

185-9 

at  619° 1 

V.  a.  O.Meyer, 

189-2 

„    697° 

B.  12, 1195 

104-5 

„   800° 

[1879]. 

104-5 

„   800° 

Meyer  a.  Zub- 

96-5 

„   880° 

-     lin,  B.   13, 

901 

„   970° 

811  [1880], 

123-7 

„   639° \ 

123-7 

„   675° 

Biltz            a. 

122-9 

„   699° 

Meyer,    Z. 

119-5 

„   760° 

■    P.  0.2, 184 

111-4 

„   790° 

[1888]. 

102-7 

„  1113°J 

From  their  determinations,  Biltz  a.  Meyer  con- 
cluded that  molecules  of  the  composition  SujCl, 
do  not  exist  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  th&t  the 
mol.  w.  of  the  gas  comes  to  a  constant  value, 
corresponding  with  the  formula  SnCLj,  only  at 
a  temperature  very  much  above  the  b.p.  of  the 
liquid  (SnCL,  boils  at  606°).  In  some  of  theearlier 
determinations  at  0.  800°  partial  decomposition 
occurred,  with  production  of  CI.  The  results, 
taken  as  a  whole,  seem  to  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  the  molecules  of  the  hquid,  near 
to  the  b.p.,  have  th«  composition  SUjOl^,  that 
some  of  these  are  dissociated  to  2SnCL;  at  c.  30° 
above  the  b.p.,  and  that  this  process  of  disso- 
ciation continues  slowly,  and  is  not  completed  at 
even  500°  above  the  b.p. 

Beactions. — 1.  Heated  strongly  in  air,  SnCl, 
is  given  off,  and  SnO,  remains.  Heated  to  its 
b.p.  in  a  retort,  SnCl^  and  SnCl,  distil,  and  the 
oxychloride  SnjOClj  remains  (Capitaine,  J.  Ph. 
25,  552). — 2,  When  sulphur  is  added  to  molten 
SnClj  the  products  are  SnOl4  and  SnS ;  with 
selenion  the  products  are  SnCl^  and  SnSe 
(Schneider,  P.  127,  624).— 3.  Many  salts  are  re- 
duced by  SnCl^Aq,  either  to  lower  salts  or  to 
metals.  Au,  Hg,  and  Ag  are  ppd.  from  solutions 
of  their  salts ;  ferric  and  manganic  salts  are  re- 
duced to  ferrous  and  manganous  salts ;  CuCljAq 
to  Cn2Clj.-T-4.  The  higher  oxides  of  ^i,  Or,  Fbj 
Mo,  W,  ,&c.,  are  reduced  to  the  lower  oxides  of 
these  metals. — 5.  Arserdous  oxide  is  reduced  to 
As  by  a  considerable, excess  of  SnCljAq.— 6.  Ac. 
cording  to  Bottger  (PoVyfech.  NoUzbl.  35,  96),  a 
mixture  of    2  pts.  SnCl,    rubbed  with.  1  pt. 
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potassium  chlorate  gets  hot,  and  produces  an 
oxyohloride  Of  tio,  KClOi,  oxide  of  chlorine, 
and  BLjO.  For  reactions  with  water  v.  sv^a, 
Properties ;  also  infra,  Ccmbirlations,  No.  1. 
■  .  Combinations. — 1.  With  watertotonu  the  hy- 
drate SnCl2.2H20.  This  compound  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  tin  in  warm  cone.  HClAq  and  evapo- 
rating to  the  crystallising  point,  in  contact  with 
tin  to  prevent  formation  of  SnClj.  SnCL,.2H20, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  tin-salt,  forms 
large  white,  monoclinic  crystals  (Marignac,  J. 
1856.  394) ;  melts  at  c.  37-7°;  S.G.  2-71  at  IS-S" 
^solid),  2-588  at  37-7°  (liquid)  (Penny,  C.  J.  4, 
239).  H.P.  [Sn,CP,2H'0]  =  86,520  {Th.  3,  327). 
When  gradually  heated  to  100°,  most  of  the 
water  is  removed ;  when  rapidly  heated,  HjO 
and  HCl  are  given  ofi  and  SujOClj remains,  which 
gives  off  SnCLj  when  more  strongly  heated. 
SnCl2.2H20  decomposes  slowly  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  forming  SHjOCIj,  and  SuCl<.— 2.  With 
ammonia,  forming  SnClj.NH,.— 3.  According  to 
Engel  (O.  E.  106,  1398),  a  compound  of  SuClj 
with  hydrogen  chloride  is  formed  by  passing 
HCl  gas  over  SnCl2.2H:20  at  0° ;  the  liquid  thus 
formed  solidifies  at  27°,  forming  crystals  of 
SnCl2.HCl.3H2O,  which  melt  at  40°.— 4.  With 
chlorides  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  metals, 
to  form  MCLj.SnCl2.a;H20,  where  M=  (NHJj,  K„ 
Ba,  or  Sr  (v.  Marignac,  C.  B.  55, 650 ;  Bammels- 
berg,  Krystall.  Ohende,  211;  Bichardson,  Am. 
14,  89).  Poggiale  (O.  B.  20,  1180)  described  a 
salt  SnCLj.4NH,C1.3H20.  Bichardson  (l.c.)  ob- 
tained  SnCl2.ECl.H2O  as  wellasSnCLi.2ECl.2H2O. 
These  double  salts  are  perhaps  best  regarded  as 
starmochlorides,  derived  from  the  acid  HSnCl, 
{v.  Combinations,  No.  3)  and  the  hypothetical 
acid  HjSnClj. 

Stannic  chlobide  SnClj.  {Tetrachloride  of 
tin.)  Mol.w.  260-28.  Boils  at  118-9°  at  760  mm. 
(Thorpe,  0.  J.  37,  372) ;  at  114-1°  at  760  mm. 
(Young,   C.   J.  59,  912).      Solidifies  at  -33° 

(Besson,    C.   B.  109,   940).     S.G.  %  2-27875; 

1-97813  at  b.p.  (Thorpe,  Z.c).  V.D.  133-1  at 
124°  (Dumas,  A.  Ch.  [2]  33,  385).  S.H.  -1402 
(10°-15°)  (Eegnault,  A.  Ch.  [3]  9,  332).  Heat 
of  vaporisation  =  30,530  (gram-units  for  1  kilo.) 
(Andrews,  0.  J.  1,  27).  H.F.  [Sn,Cl*]  =  127,250  ; 
[Sn,CP,Aq]  =  157,170;  CenCP,ClT  =  46,460; 
[SnCPAq,Cl^  =  76,030  {Th.  3,  327).  O.B.  (cubical, 
0°_100°)  -00130244  (Thorpe,  I.e.).  S.V.  131-07 
(Thorpe,  l.c. ;  for  S.V.  from  0°  to  280°  u.  Young, 
O.  J.  59,  933,  935).  Por  vapour  pressures  from 
=  10°  to  319°  «.  Young  {U.,  p.  927).  Critical 
temperature  =  318-7° ;  critical  pressure  =  28080 
mm.  (Y.,  I.C.,  p.  928). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  tin  in  excess  of 
CI. — 2.  By  heating  1  pt.  tin  filings  intimately 
mixed  with  4  or  5  pts.  HgClj. — 3.  By  heating  a 
mixture  of  Sn(S04)4  and  NaCl. — 4.  By  passing 
vapour  of  CClj  over  heated  SnOj  (Watts  a.  Bell, 
C.  J.  33,  442). — 5.  By  adding  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  to  tin,  and  then  passing  in  HCl  gas  and 
distilling  (Heumann  a.  Eochlin,  B.  15,  416). 

Prepa/ration. — ^Dry  CI  is  led  over  tin  filings 
heated  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  dry  flask, 
which  is'  kept  cold;  the  distillate  is  distilled 
from  tin  filings,  and  then  repeatedly  redistilled 
in  a  current  of  dry  COj.  A  solution  of  SnOl,  is 
obtained  by  passing  Gl  into  SnCljAq  until  no 
pp.   is   produced   with    HgOIjAq,  or   by  dis- 


solving tin  in  dilute  HClAq  containing  a  little 
HNO3. 

Properties. — A  thin,  mobile,  oolpurlasa,  fum- 
ing, very  corrosive  liquid.  Solidifies  at  —33° 
to  small  white  crystals  (Besson,  (7.  B.  1,09,  940). 
SnCl^  dissolves  crystallihe  S,  also  P,  I,  Br,  CSj,  &c. 
(Girardin,C.  B.  51, 1057).  SnOlj  does  not  conduct 
electricity,  even  at  its  b.p. ;  addition  of  absolute 
alKohol  forms  crystals,  probably  (SnCl,.5EtOH), 
which  conduct  when  ^ssolved;  ether  behaves 
similarly  to  alcohol  (Ooldridge,  P.  M.  [5]  29, 
383,  480).  SnCl,  withdraws  moisture  from  the 
air,  probably  forming  SnCl4.8H20  (v.  infra, 
Hydrates  of  starmic  chloride).  SnClj  dissolves 
in  water,  with  production  of  heat  [StiCl*,Aq] 
=  29,920  {Th.  3,  327),  and  considerable  contrac- 
tion of  volume  {v.  also  Reactions,  No.  1).  Gerlach 
{D.  P.  J.  178,  49)  gives  the  following  table :— 


Pontge. 

B.&. 

Vol.  of  100  pts. 
by  wt.  of  solu- 

Vol. of  mixture 

of  SnOI.  and 

water ;  vol.  of 

Elton  of  consti- 

tuent9=100 

Sn0l4 

SnCl^q 

tion  ;  vol.  of  100 
pts.  water=100 

0 

1-000 

100-00 

100-00 

10 

1082 

92-42 

97-82 

20 

1-174 

85-18 

95-76 

30 

1-279 

78-19 

93-72 

40 

1-404 

71-12 

91-42 

50 

1-556 

64-26 

88-78 

60 

1-743 

57-37 

85-81 

70 

1-973 

50-68 

82-63 

100 

2-234 

44-76 

100-00 

Hydrates  of  starmic  chloride. — Various  hy- 
drates have  been  isolated:  (1)  SnCl4.3H20,  Vf 
exposing  SnCl^  to  air  (Casselmann,  A.  83,  272) ; 
also  by  adding  18  pts.  water  to  260  pts.  SnCl,, 
when  I  of  the  SnCI^  remains  unchanged,  and  | 
forms  the  hydrate,  which  sinks  in  the  excess  of 
SnCl,  (Gerlach,  D.  P.  J.  178,  49) ;  also  by  dis- 
solving 260  pts.  SnOl,  in  54  pts.  water,  and  letting 
the  solution  cool  to  60°  (G.,  l.c.) ;  (2)  SnCl4.2H20, 
by  keeping  the  trihydrate  m  vac%io  (Scheurer- 
Eestner,  C.  B.  50,  50) ;  also  by  drying  the 
pentahydrate  over  H2SO,  (Lewy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  16, 
303) ;  (3)  SnCl,.5H20,  by  dissolving  SnOlj  com- 
pletely in  water  and  evaporating  (G.,  1.6. ;  L., 
l.c.) ;  (4)  ShClj.SHjO,  by  strongly  cooling  dilute 
SnCl^Aq  (G.,  U.) ;  (5)  SnCl<.9H20,  obtained  by 
Nollner  {Z.  [2]  1,  445)  by  treating  SnOljAq  with 
aqua  regia,  and  exposing  the  solution  to  a  winter 
temperature.  Gerlach  (I.c.)  gives  a  table  {v.  next 
page),  showing  the  S.G.  and  percentage  composi- 
tion of  solutions  of  the  pentahydrate. 

Beactions 1.  With  water :  SnCl<  dissolves 

in  water  {v.  supra)  with  production  of  much 
heat.  Vignon  {C.B.  108, 1049 ;  109, 372)  found 
that  H2Sn05  ppd.  from  freshly  prepared  SnCl^Aq, 
from  SnOljAq  after  keeping,  and  from  SnCljAq 
after  heating,  showed  markedly  different  heats 
of  neutralisation  by  potash.  He  concluded  thai 
SnCl^Aq  contains  HClAq  and  HjSnOjAq,  and 
that  the  HjSnOj  in  solution  gradually  poly- 
merises. Dilute  SnOl^Aq  gradually  decomposes, 
giving  HClAq  and  SnO^-xELfl  (Casselmann,  A. 
83,  272).  Heating  in  a  sealed  tube  with  a  little 
water  is  said  to  give  SnOj. — 2.  With  oono.  rdtrie 
acid  SnCl,  forms  Sn02.a!H20. — 3.  Dry  hyd/rogen 
sulphide  forms  white  crystals  of  SnCl^.SHjS, 
which  gives  off  HjS  and  EOl  when  heated,  and 
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Pontge. 

S.a  of  solu- 

Pontge. 

S.G.  of  sola. 

Bd01«.SH.O 

tion  at  15° 

SaOI..5H.O 

tlon  at  16» 

0 

1000 

48 

1-347 

1 

1-006 

49 

1-357 

2 

1012 

50 

1-3661 

3 

1-018 

61 

1-376 

4 

1-024 

52 

1-386 

5 

1-0298 

S3 

1-396 

6 

1036 

54 

1-406 

7 

1-042 

55 

1-4154 

8 

1-048 

66 

1-426 

9 

1-058 

67 

1-437 

XO 

1-0593 

68 

1-447 

11 

1-066 

69 

1-458 

12 

1-072 

60 

1-4684 

13 

1-078 

61 

1-480 

14 

1-084 

62 

1-491 

15 

1-0905 

68 

1-503 

16 

1-097 

64 

1-514 

17 

1-104 

65 

1-5255 

18 

1-110 

66 

1-538 

19 

1-117 

67 

1-550 

20 

11236 

68 

1-563 

21 

1130 

69 

1-575 

22 

1137 

70 

1-5873 

23 

1-144 

71 

1-601 

24 

1-151 

72 

1-614 

25 

1-1581 

78 

1-627 

26 

1-165 

74 

1-641 

27 

1-173 

75 

1-6543 

28 

1-180 

76 

1-669 

29 

1-187 

77 

1-683 

30 

1-1947 

78 

1-698 

81 

1-202 

79 

1-712 

32 

1-210 

80 

1-7271 

33 

1-218 

81 

1-743 

34 

1-226 

82 

1-759 

35 

1-2338 

83 

1-775 

36 

1-242 

84 

1-791 

37 

1-250 

85 

1-8067 

38 

1-259 

86 

1-824 

39 

1-267 

87 

1-842 

40 

1-2755 

88 

1-869 

41 

1-284 

89 

1-876 

42 

1-293 

90 

1-8939 

43 

1-302 

91 

1-918 

44 

1-310 

92 

1-932 

45 

1-3193 

93 

1-950 

46 

1-329 

94 

1-969 

47 

1-338 

95 

1-9881 

leaves  SnS,  (Coldridge,  P.  M.  [5]  29, 383, 480).— 
4.  SnCl^  dissolves  starmous  oxide,  forming  SnCl^ 
and  a  solution  of  SnOj-HjO  in  excess  of  SnCli 
<Soheurer-Kestner,  0.  B.  50,  50). 

ComMmations. — 1.  With  hydrogen  chloride. 
By  passing  dry  HCl  over  SnCa^.SHjO,  then  satu- 
rating the  liquid  so  formed  with  dry  HCl  at  28°, 
and  cooling  to  0°,  Engel  (O.  B.  103,  213)  ob- 
tained white  crystalline  leaflets  of  the  compound 
8nOl4.2HOl.6H2O,  melting  at  0.  20°,  and  giving 
off  HCl  when  more  strongly  heated.  The  same 
compound  was  prepared  by  Seubert  {B.  20,  793) 
by  adding  to  SnCl^  such  a  quantity  of  cone. 
HOU.q  that  the  ratio  of  water  in  the  acid  was  to 
the  SnOl,  as  6H20:SnCl4  (100  pts.  SnCli  require 
€2-15  pts.  of  33  p.c.  HCU.9),  and  after  a  little  pass- 
ing in  c.  8  pts.  dry  HCl ;  the  whole  then  sohdifled 
to  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  19-2°.    Ihis 


compound  is  best  called  stannieKlorhydrio 
acid ;  it  has  also  been  called  chiorostannie  aeld 
(Mallet  gave  the  name  cMor-stannic  acid  to 
SnO.OH.Cl,  V.  Stannous  ohlomdb.  Properties,  p. 
721),  and  hgdrochlorostannia  acid.  Chassevant 
(A,  Ch,  [6]  30,  5)  has  described  a  compound 
SnClj.HC1.3H;,0.— 2.  With  several  metallic  chlor- 
ides. The  double  salts  of  SnCl^  and  alkali  and 
alkaline  earth  chlorides  have  the  composition 
MSnOlsitcHjO,  where  M  =  (NHJj,  K^,  Na^,  Ba,  Oa, 
Mg,  or  Sr ;  these  salts  are  best  named  stanni- 
chlorides  (for  details,  v.  BoUey,  A.  39, 101 ;  Lewy, 
eT.  pr.  37,  479 ;  Bammelsberg,  Erystall.  eherme; 
Wittstein,i?.  P.  64,  7 ;  Topsoe,  W.  A.  B,  69  [2] 
261 ;  Morel,  C.  O.  1891  [1]  492 ;  Chassevant, 
A.  Ch.  [6]  30,  5).  eieve  {Bl.  [2]  31,  195)  ob- 
tained  double  salts  of  the  form  a;SnCl4.2M;Cl3.zH20, 
where  M  =  Ce,  Di,  La,  or  Y,  a  =  2  and  5,  and  z  had 
largevalues(froml8to45). — 3.  With  certain  toow- 
metallic  chlorides ;  the  compound  SnCl4.2SCl4  is 
said  to  be  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  Cland 
SnS  (H.  Eose,  P.  44,  320 ;  Oassehnann,  P.  42, 
617)  -,  the  compound  SnOl4.FClj  was  obtained 
by  Oassehnann  (I.e.)  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
SnCl4.2SCl,  and  PCI,  in  a  stream  of  HCl.— 
4.  With  certain  nonmetallic  oxychlorides:  (1) 
SnClj.POOls,  formed  by  the  reaction  of  POCI3  and 
SnClj  (Oassehnann,  A.  91,  248 ;  98,  213) ;  (2) 
SnCl4.2SeOCLj,  by  combining  the  constituent 
compounds  (Weber,  B.  B.  1865.  154);  (3) 
SnCl4.2N001,  by  passing  the  dry  vapour  from 
aqvM  regia  over  SnOl4  (Hainpe,  A.  126,  48),  also 
by  subliming  SnOl4.N203  formed  by  the  action 
of  NjO  and  NOj  on  SnOl4  (Weber  a.  Hampe,  P. 
118,  471). — 5.  With  hydrogen  sulphide  to  toim 
SnOl4.5H2S ;  decomposed  by  heating  to  SnS,, 
HjS,  and  HCl  (Coldridge,  P.  M.  [6]  29,  363).— 

6.  With  hydrogen  cyanide,  to  form  crystals  that 
are  decomposed  in  moist  air  (Klein,  A.  74,  85). 

7.  With  ammonia,  to  form  SnOl4.2NH3  according 
to  H.  Eose  (P.  24,  163),  to  form  SnCl4.4NH, 
according  to  GrouveUe  a.  Persoz  (4.  Ch.  [2]  44, 
322). — 8.  With  phosphorus  trihydride,  to  form 
3SnCl4.2PH3  (H.  Eose,  P.  24,  159) ;  heated  to 
100°  in  OO2  there  are  formed  HCl  and  SnaPjCl^, 
according  to  Mahn  (J.  Z.  5, 160). — ^9.  With  cer- 
tain nonmetalUc  oxides :  (1)  with  SO3  to  form  a 
solid  [?  composition]  (H.  Eose,  P.-  44,  320) ;  (2) 
with  NO  a  compound  js  formed,  according  to  Kuhl- 
mann  (A.  39,319),  but  no  action  occurs  according 
to  Hampe  (A.  126,  43) ;  (3)  with  NA  to  form 
SnCl4.N20a,  produced  by  passing  NO2  and  NjO 
over  SnClj  (Hampe,  l.c.). — 10;  With  ethyUc  alco- 
hol, to  form  SnCl4.5BtOH  (Coldridge,  P.  M.  [6] 
29,  383, 480).— 11.  With  amyUe  alcohol,  to  form 
SnCl4.2C5H„(0H)  (Bauer  a.  Klein,  Z.  [2]  4,  370) 
12.  With  ether,  to  form  SnCl4.2Et20  (Coldridge, 
I.O.). — 13.  With  various  niiriles,  forming  crys- 
taUisable  compounds  (Lewy,  C.  B.  21,  371). 

Tin,  chlorobromides  of,  v.  Tin  bbomochlob- 
n>ES,  p.  721. 

Tin,  chloro-iodide  of;  v.  Tin  iodochlobidi;, 
p.  724. 

Tin,  chlorosulphide  of;  v.  Tin  THxoemoitisE, 
p.  733). 

Tin,  ferricyanldeg  of;  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 

Tin,  ferrocyanides  of ;  v,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

Tin,  fluorides  of.  Only  one  fluoride,  SttP2,  has 
been  isolated;  double  salts  of  stannic  'fluoride 
(SnE'4)  are  known. 
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^TANNQUS ;  FLUOEiDB  SaEj,  {Difluoride  of 
^.)  Forped,  iii  spiall  opaque,luBtrouB,  prisms, 
Vy  dissplving  Bn0.xH2b  in.  HFAq,  and  eva- 
porating ;  heated  in  air  it  farms  the  oxyfluoride 
Sn6Pj(  =  SnF«iSn02)  (Marignao,  4wre.  M.  \5\  15, 
221;  B;remy,.il.  Gh.\S]  47,  37).  By  dissolving 
fres^y  ppd,  gnO.icHjO  in  solutions  of  alkali 
fluorides  acidified  by  HFA'q,  Wagner  (B.  19, 
§96)  obtained  stannofluorides  of  the  form 
KSnPj.2MP.sfHjO,  where  x  =  l  and  3,  y  =  1  and  2, 
and  M  was  KE,,  E,  and  Na. 
,  STXinnc  ri/U0Bn>E.  This  compound  has  not 
been  isolated ;  a  solution  of  Sn02.a!H20  in  HTAq 
coagulates  when  heated,  but  does  not  yield  any 
deftaite  compound  ;  when  evaporated  in  air  HP 
Is  given  off,  and  an  oxyfluofide,  SnOFj,  is  depo- 
sited (Marignac,  l.c.). 

StannvfjLuorides.  A  series  of  these  salts, 
MSnFg.icHsO,  where  M  =  one  atom  of  a  divalent 
Dietal  or  two  atoms  of  a  monovalent  metal,  has 
been  obtained  by  Marignac  (Arm.  M.  [5]  IS, 
221).  The  salts  are  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  silicofluorides  and  titanifluorides  ; 
they  are  generally  obtained  by  saturating  the 
stannates  with  HFAq  and  evaporating,  some  are 
formed  by  double  decompositioii  from  the  Fb  or 
Ag  salt.  The  following  salts  have  been  obtained : 
MSuPricHjO ;  M  =  NH<,  Ba,  Cd  a;  =  6,  Ca  a;  =  2, 
Cua!=4,  Pba!  =  8,  Lia!  =  2,  Mga;  =  6,  Mi)a!  =  6, 
Nia!  =  6,  Ka;=l,  Ag!c  =  4,  Na,  Sra;  =  2,  Zna;  =  6. 

Tin,  haloid  compoiinds  of.  Tin  and  the 
halogens  combine  to  form  two  series  of  com- 
pounds, SnX,  and  SnX,  (SnF,  has  not  been 
isplated).  The  V.D.S  of  SnClj,  SnCl^,  and  SnBr4 
have  been  determined ;  it  is  probable  that  the 
simplest  formula  in  every  case  is  molecular. 
One  or  two  compounds  of  the  forms  SnXX' 
and  SnXXj'  are  known,  where  X  and  X'  are 
'different  lalogens.  A  few  oxyhaloid  com- 
pounds are  known,  and  probably  also  one  or 
two  thiohaloid  compounds.  The  compounds 
SnBr,  and  SnCl,  combine  with  HBr  and  HCl 
respectively,  forming  acids  H^SnBrj  and  H2SnCl5, 
from  which  series  of  salts,  stannibromides  and 
stannichlorides,  are  derived ;  stannifluorides  are 
also  known.  An  acid  HSnCls  has  also  been 
isolated,  and  a  few  stannochlorides — JPSnCla 
and  M'jSnClj — are  known,  as  also  some  stanno- 
iodides. 

Tin,  hydroaulphide  of.  The  compound 
SnSjHj,  which  has  probably  been  isolated,  may 
be  called  hydrosulphide  of  tin  (a.  Tin,  ihio- 

AOIDS  AND  SAIiTS  OF,  p.  733), 

Tin,  hydroxides  of,  v.  Tin  oxides  and  hy- 
DKATED  OXIDES,  p.  725 ;  also  Tin  ox-iAoms  and 
BALIS,  p.  727. 

.  Tin,  hydroxyl  chloride  of,  SnO.OH.Cl,  v. 
Chlor-stanme  acid,  under  Siannoub  chlobi'de, 
Prcmrties,  p.  721. 

Tin,  iodides  of.  Two  compounds  are  formed 
Tjy  oombinilig  tin'  and  I ;  they  correspond  in 
composition  with  the  two  bromides  and  the  two 
chlorides. '  The  V.D.s  of  the  iodides  have  not 
been  determined,  but  the  simplest  formulsB  are 
.probably  molecular^  ; 

Stannous  mdidb  Snl^.  {Di-iodide  of  tin.) 
Fonnula  prpbably  nioledular. 

Pfepa/raUon.—rX.,  Tin  and  I  are  heated  to- 
gether in  the  ratio  Sn:2I  (1  pt.  tin  to  2-14 
lits.!).;  the  brown  crystalline  solid  so  formed 
(a  mixture  or  Snfj  and  SnIJ  is  mixed  with  tin 


filings  and  heated,  when  orange-red  Snlj  sub- 
limes,  and  Snl,  remains  as  a  red  crystaUino 
solid  mixed  with  particles  of  tin,  which  are 
easily  separated  (Henry,  T.  1843.  363).— 2;  Conoi 
KlAq;  is  added  to  warm  cone.  SnCljAq ;'  the 
yellow  crystalline  pp.  is  dried  and  melted,  out  of 
contact  with  air,  and  a  red  crystalline  mass  of 
SnI,  is  formed  on  cooling  (Boullay,  A.  Ch.  [2] 
34,  372).— 3.  Tin  foil  is  heated  for  some  hour» 
with  fairly  cone.  HIAq  in  a  sealed  tube  at  120°- 
150°  (Wohler  a.  Diinhaupt,  A.  86,  374) ;  Snl^ 
separates,  .on  cooling,  in  shining  yellow-red 
prisms. 

Properties  and  Reactions. — A  red,  crystalline 
solid.  Melts  at  316°  (CarneUey  a.  Williams, 
C.  J:  35,  564).  Slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more 
soluble  in  hot,  water,  without  decomposition 
(BouUay,  l.c.).  According  to  Personne  (0.  B. 
54,  216),-Snlj  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  forming  HIAq  and  several  oxyiodides. 
(g.  v.).  Snij  is  soluble  in  SnCl^Aq.  When 
heated  out  of  contact  with  air,  Snij  melts  with- 
out decomposition,  but  when  heated  in  the  air 
it  is  decomposed  to  an  oxyiodide,  which  remains 
in  the  vessel,  and  Snl,,  which  sublimes. 

Oomhi/naUons 1.  With  stari/rums   chloride 

to  form  Snlj.SnOl^  (■!).  lodochloride,  infra). — 2. 
With  sta/nnous  oxide  to  form  several  oxyiodides 
(q.v.).'—3.  With  ammonia,  probably  forming 
SnIj.2NH3  (Eammelsberg,  P.  48, 169).— 4.  With 
alkali  iodides  and  with  iodides  of  the  alkaline 
earth  metals  to  form  stanno-iodides^  these 
salts  have  the  composition'  M^Snl^.isBLiO  and 
MSnl3.a;HjO,  corresponding'  with  the  stanno- 
chlorides (v.  Stannous  cklobide.  Combinations, 
p.  722);  M  =  NH„K,Na,alsopaandiSr.  The 
stanno-iodidea  are  formed  by  mixing  solutions 
of  the  constitutent  salts,  or  by  adding  SnCl^Aq 
to  excess  of  the  alkaline  iodide  in  solution  ;  the 
salts  must  be  crystallised  from  alcohol,  as  they 
are  decomposed  by  water,  forming  stannous  oxy- 
iodides (v.  BouUay,  l.c. ;  Personne,  Z.c.). 

Stannic  iodide  SnI,.  (Tetra-iodide  of  tin.) 
Forinula  probably  molecular.  This  compound 
is  probably  formed  by  heating  tin  with  4-2  pts. 
I,  and  subliming  from  the  product  (Henry,  T. 
1845;  363).  Schneider  (P.  127, 624)  recommends 
to  add  6  pts.  CS^  to  1  pt.  tin  filings,  and  then 
to  add  gradually,  coolmg  frequently,  4  pts.  I, 
and  to  allow  the  yellow  liquid  to  evaporate. 

SnI,  crystallises  in  orange-red  octahedra; 
melts  at  146°,  sublimes  at  180°,  and  boils  at  295° 
rPersonne,  C.  B.  54,  216).  S.G.  4-696  at  11° 
(Bodeker,  Die  Beziehungen  zmschen  Dichten 
u.  Zuscummensetzuntf  bei  festen  u.  liquiden 
Stoffen  [Leipzig,  I860]).  Solubility  in  OS2  at 
15°  =  143  (Schneider,  l.c.) ;  it  is  also  soluble  in 
CHOI,,  EtOH,  EtjO,  and  CaHj.  Decomposed  by 
water  to  SnOj.isHgO  and  HIAq.  Combines  'vritb 
ammonia  to  form  Snlj.aiNH,,  where  a;  =  3, 4,  and 
6  (Personne,  l.c.),  also  —8  (Bammelsberg,  P.  48, 
169).  Snif  is  said  not  to  combine  'with  alkali 
iodideft. 

Tin,  lodochloride  of,  SnJCl  (^Snlj.SnCy. 
According  to  Henry  (2".  1845.  363)  the  additioi 
of  I  to  (ionc.  SnCljAq  causes  ppn.  of  Snl^,  and 
on  evaporating  the  mother-liquor  (which  con- 
tains SnOlj,  SnOl,,  and  Snl^)  straw-yeUow  crys- 
tals are  deposited  that  have  the  composition 
Snl2.SnCl2.  The  crystals  are  decomposed  by 
water,  wiUi  separation  of  SnI,. 
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Tin,  iodosulphide  of,  v.  Tin  thio-iodidb,  p. 
733.  ■ 

Tin,  oxides  and  liydrated  oxides  of.  Two 
oxides  have  been  isolated,  SnO  and  SnOj; 
various  compounds  of  these  oxides  -with  H^O 
eeem  to  exist,  but  their  composition  readily 
i'udergoes  change  with  variation  of  temperature; 
Both  oxides  interact  with  acids  to  form  corre- 
sponding salts,  SnXj  and  gnX,,  where  X  =  NO3, 
iSOi,  IPOj,  &c.  Some  of  the  hydrates  of  SnOj 
also  react  as  weak  acids,  especially  SnOj-H^O 
(  =  E2Su03),  from  which  is"  derived  a  series  of 
stannates  MSnOj,  M  =  Na2,  Oa,  Pb,  &c.;  and 
aSnOj-sHjO  (  =  a;HjSnOs),  x  probably  =5,  from 
which  a  series  of  metasUinnates,  xMSnO,  is  de- 
rived. Staimio  and  metastannic  acids  and  salts 
derived  from  them  are  described  under  the 
heading  TrN  oxtacids  and  salts  and  derivatives 
THEBEop  (p.  727).  The  bxides  SnO  and  SnOj 
are  described  in  this  section  of  the  article 
Tin,  and  a  brief  account  is  also  given  of  the  ex- 
periments on  the  hydrates  of  these  oxides  other 
than  stannic  and  metastaimic  acids. 

When  tin  is  strongly  heated  in  air  or  oxygen 
a  film  forms  on  the  surface  consisting  of  SnO 
and  SnOj ;  at  a  full  red  heat,  or  incipient  white 
heat,  tin  burns  to  SnOj.  According  to  Vignon 
(O.  it.  107,  734),  tin.  ppd.  by  zinc  from  neutral 
SnCljAq  or  SnOljAq  oxidises  easily  in  air ;  after 
being  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days  it  con- 
tains from  20  to  33  p.o.  SnO.  Emich  (M.  U, 
345)  found  that  the  surface  of  tin  that  was  kept 
molten  in  the  air  became  covered  with  crystal- 
line nodules  of  SnO^. 

Stannous  oxide  SnO.  (Protoxide  of  tin.) 
Mol.  w.  not  known. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  finely-divided  tin 
in  the  air ;  the  metal  becomes  covered  with  a 
film  of  SnO  (Vignon,  0.  B.  108,  96).  Also  by  ex- 
posing tin  ppd.  by  zinc  from  SuCljAq  or  SnOljAq 
to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  (V.,  G.  B,. 
107,  734).— 2.  B'y  dehydrating;  SnO.icHjO,  ppd. 
from  SnCIjAq  by  alkaJi  carbonates,  either  by 
heating  in  a  stream  of  COj,  or  by  boiling  with 
water  containing  a  little  KOH. — 3.  By  dissolving 
Sn0.a;H20  in  cold  KOHAq,  and  allowing  the 
solution  to  stand  in  the  air  (Ditto,  A.  Oh.  [5]  27, 
145). — 4.  By  heating  SnOjO,  in  a  tube  of  hard 
glass  without  free  access  of  air  (Liebig,  A.  95, 
116). — 5.  By  ppg.  a  stannous  salt  by  KCNAq, 
and  boiling  the  pp.  for  some  days  with  KCNAq 
(Varenne,  C.  B.  89,  360). 

Preparation.— SnCl^q,  is  ppd.  by  NajCOjAq, 
the  white  pp.  of  SnO.HjO  is  tho«>ughly  washed 
with  cold  water,  and  is  then  boiled  with  water 
containing  a  little  KOHAq  or  NaOHAq  (less 
than  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  pp.),  when  the 
SnO.aiHjO  is  gradually  dehydrated,  and  small 
hlack,  lustrous  crystals  of  SnO  are  obtained 
(Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  12,  460).— 2.  Tin  is  dissolved 
in  warm  HCLA.q,  the  solution  is  evaporated,  in 
contact  with  tin,  until  it  solidifies  to  SnClj  on 
cooUng ;  7  parts,  or  rather  more,  NajCOj.lOHjO 
are  then  added  for  each'  part  of  SnCL,  in  the 
basin,  and  the  liquid  thus  formed  is  heated  with 
constant  stirring  until  it  becomes  black,  and  is 
then  allowed  to  cool ;  the  brownish-black  powder, 
SnO,  thus  obtained  is  thoroughly  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  dried  at  100°  (Sandall,  J.  pr.  14, 
■254). — 3.  A  solution  of  SnGl,  is  ppd.  by  a  shght 
excess    of    KOHAq    in  -the    cold,  the  pp.  is 


thoroughly  washed  and  dissolvied'iri  cold  K!OHAq 
(c.  1  part  KOH  in  10  parts  SjO) ;  the  solution, 
which  should  be  saturated  with  SnO.ajHjO,  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  air,  when  SnO  is  ^rkduf 
ally  ppd.  as  small,  blue-black,  shining  isrystala 
(Ditte,  4.  O/s.  [5]  27, 145).  ■  '  ■  ■  .'  i 
Properties  and  EeaciioTOS.-— Prepared  by  any 
of  the  methods  described  abo via,  SnO  forius  small, 
black,  lustrous,  regular  crystals' (for  csrystalline 
form  V.  Nordenskjold,  P.  114,  612).  S.G.  6-1  (Ni, 
l.c.) ;  6-6  at  0"  (Berzelius ;  Bitte,  A.  Ch.  [5]  27, 

145).  ,  .         ;  :        'l 

According  to  Fremy  (A  Ch.  [3]  12,  460), 
another  modification  of  SnO  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing the  black  crystals  (prepared  by  the  first 
process  given  above)  to  258° ;  the  prystaia  are 
said  to  swell  up  and  change  into  soft,  olive-green 
laminse,  without  any  change  in  weight. 

By  evaporating  very  dilute  NH^Cl^q,  hold- 
ing Sn0.a;H20  in  suspension,  until  NH^Cl  began 
to  crystallise,  Fremy  (A.  Ch.  [3]  12,  460)  obtained 
a  cinnabar-red  powder,  which  he  took  to  be-  a 
third  form  of  SnO.  Both  {A.  60,  214)  obtained 
red,  crystalline  SnO  by  digesting  SnO.ajHjO,  at 
56°,  with  a  solution  of  SnO.ajH^O  in  acetic  acid; 
the  solution  containing  a  little  free  acetic  acid, 
and  having  S.G.  1-06. 

For  the  S.G.  and  apj>earance  of  SnO  prepared 
in  various  ways  v.  also  Ditte  (i.e.). 

SnO  is  unchanged  in  air  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. According  to  Ditte  {A.  Ch.  [5]  -27,  145), 
SnO  that  separates  from  an  alkaline  solution  is 
unchanged  at  300°-310°;  when  heated  to  red- 
ness it  is  partly  decomposed  to  Sn,  and  SnO^ 
which  combines  with  unchanged  SnO  to  give 
2SnO.SnO|,.  SnO  is  readily  converted  into  SnOj 
by  heating  with  oxidising  agents ;  the  change 
is  effected  by  heating  to  500"  in  NO  (Sabatier 
a.  Senderens,  O.  iJ.  114,  1429).  SnO  dissolves 
in  acids  to  form  staimous  salts,  SnXj,  X^NO,, 
^SOj,  IPO4,  &c. ;  it  is  not  acted  on  by  NHjAq; 
boiled  with  fairly  cone.  KOHAq  or  NaOHAq  it 
gives  a  solution  of  an  alkali  stannate  (M^SnO,) 
and  tin ;  heated  in  01  forma  SnClj  and  SnOj ; 
mixed  with  S  and  strongly  heated,  SnSj  and  SO^ 
are  produced;  SnO. is  reduced  to  tin  by  heat- 
ing to  redness  in  H  Or  with  C.  ' 
,  Hydkated  STANNOUS  OXIDE.  The  white  pp. 
'formed  by  adding  an  alkali  carbonate  to  solu- 
tion of  a  stannous  salt,  washing  with  air-free 
cold  water,  and  drying  at  a  temperature  not 
above  80°,  is  said  to  have  the  composition 
2SnO.H20  =  Sn20(OH)j.  '  According  to  Ditte 
{A.  Ch.  [5]  27,  145)  the  pp.  formed  by  adding 
KOHAq  or  NaOHAq-  to  ShCljAq,  .  washing 
thoroughly,  and  drying  in  vacvo  at  14°  is 
Su0.2H20(  =  Sn02H2.HjO).  Stannous  hydroxide 
is  a  yellowish  white  amorphous  powder.  ,  It  is 
dehydrated,  to  SnO,  by  heating  in'COj ;  also  by 
the  action  of  boiling  water  containing  a:Uttle 
KOH,  br  a  trace  of  HCl,  or  acetic  aoid-r^HNOaAq 
and  HjSOjAq  form  stannous  salts ;  also  by^boil- 
ing  with  NH,GlAq  (Ditte,  i.e.).  The  hydroxide 
is  gradually  oxidised  by  exposure  to. air  t(j 
SnOj-aHjO.  Boiled  with  cone.  KOHAq;  it  gives 
KjSuOjAq  and  tin.  Many  metallic  salts  are;  re- 
duced, to  lower  salts  or  to  the  metals,  by,:  the 
action  of  SnO.xH^O  (for  details  of  tlie  linterac  -; 
tion  with  CuO  in  presence  of  alkali  v.  Lenssen, 
/.  i)r.  89,  90).                 .     -     ,,     .  \    ,  .  ■    :  1 

Stannic  oxide  SnOj.    (Dioxide  of  tin.)  Mol- 
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w.  unknown ;  piobably  at  least  Sn,„02„  {v-  Carr 
neUey  a.  Walker,  C.  J.  53,  92). 

Occwrrence. — Tinstone  is  more  or  less  pure 
SnOj ;  the  percentage  of  the  oxide  varies  from 
o.  85  to  0. 99,  the  other  constituents  are  generally 
SiOj,  and  oxides  of  Al,  Pe,  and  Mn.  Tia^ 
stqne  crystalliEes  in  quadratic  forms.  Crystal- 
line SnO^  has  been  found  in  the  fused  slag  from 
a  furnace  used  for  casting  gun-metal  (Abel,  C.  J. 
10,  119). 

,  Forvicifipn. — 1.  By  exposing  molten  tin  to 
the  action  of  the  air  (Emioh,  M.  14,  345). — 
2.  By  heating  to  o.  600°  SnOj.aHjO  formed  by 
the  interaction  of  tin  and  ECNOjAq,  or  of  alkalis 
and  stapnic  salts,  or  of  alkali  staimates  and 
dilute  acids. — ?.  By  strongly  heating  SnO  or 
SnO.icHjO, — 4.  By  passing  a  mixture  of  vapour 
of  SnClj  a.nd  steam  through  a  red-hot  tube. — 

5.  By  heating  .SnCaOj,  in  small  quantities,  in 
contact  witli  the  air  (Vogel,  C.  C.  1855.  413).— 

6.  By  passing  a  little  OOj  into  a  dilute  solution 
.  of  an  alkali  stannate  (Ditte,  A.  Gh.  [6]  30,  282). 

Prepa/raUon. — A.  Crystalline  stannip 
oxide. — 1.  Molten  tin  is  kept  in  contact  mth 
the  air  until  the  surface  becomes  covered  with 
crystalline  nodules  of  SnO^  (Emich,  M.  14,  345). 
2.  A  stream  of  OOjis  passed  through  SuOl^iand 
then  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  through 
which  a  current  of  steam  is  passed  at  the  same 
time  (Daubr6e,  C.  E.  29,  227).— 3.  Amorphous 
SnOj.  is  strongly  heated  in  a  rapid  current  of  dry 
HOI  (DeviUe,O.U.  63,161).— 4.  SnOjO.is  strongly 
heated,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  in  an  open 
porcelain  or  silver  dish  (Vogel,  C.  Q.  1855.  413). 

B.  Amorphous  stannic  oxide. — S.  The 
hydrated  stannic  oxide  obtained  by  ppg.  a  stan- 
nic salt  by  an  alkali,  decomposing  an  alkali 
stannate  solution  by  dilute  acid,  or  by  treating 
tin  with  HNOjAq,  is  thoroughly  washed  and 
dried,  and  then  heated  to  c.  630°,  at  which  tem- 
perature dehydration  is  complete  (Carnelley  a. 
Walker,  O.  /.  63,  83). 

Properties. — Crystalline  stannic  oxide  is  a 
hard,  lustrous,  white  solid.  It  is  dimorphous. 
Prepared  by  heating  the  amorphous  oxide  in  HCl 
gas,  SnOj  crystallises  in  quadratic  forms  iso- 
morphous  with  tinstone  and  cmatase  (TiOa) 
.(Daubrie,  C.  B.  29, 227) ;  prepared  by  decompo- 
sing vapour  of  SnOl,  by  steam,  it  crystallises  irr 
trimetric  prisms  isomorphous  with  brookite 
(TiOj).  S.G.  of  crystalline  Sn02  =  6-7  to  6-85 
(Pla^air  a.  Joule,  O.  J.  1,  137 ;  Mallet,  J.  3, 
705 ;  Bergemann,  J.  10,  661 ;  Daubr^e,  O.  B. 
29,  227).  The  crystals  obtained  by  long  con- 
tinued heating  molten  tin  in  air  had  S.G. 
7-0096  at  4°  (Bmiok,  M.  14,  345).  Crystalline 
SnO,  is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.  The 
amorphous  oxide  has  S.G-.  6-6  to  6-9  (P.  a.  J.,  I.e. ; 
Herapath,  P.M.  64,  321 ;  Boullay,  A.  Ch.  [2] 
43,  266).  It  is  a  hard,  yellowish- white  powder. 
SnOj  has  not  been  fused.  It  is  not  acted  on  by 
acids  (but  v.  BeacUons,  No.  6).  Fusion  with 
KOH  or  NaOH  forms  MjSnQa  which  dissolves  in 
water;  The  product  of  fusion  with  EHSO4  dis- 
solves in  water,  but  addition  of  more  water  ppte. 
all  the  tin  as  SnO^xBJi. 

Mallet  {O,  J.  35,  524)  obtained  a  compound 
SnOj-HGl,  to  which  he  gave  the  formula 
SnO.OH.Ol,  and  the  name  chlor-stanMe  acid, 
by  keeping  SnClj  for  a  year  or  two  in  a  loosely 
jlosed  bottle. 


BeaptiDij'S. — 1. 1'usjon  with  stdpfiMT  produoea 
SnSa  and  SOj. — 2.  When  strongly  heated  in 
chlorine  SnCl,  is  formed. — 3.  SnO,  is  reduced  to 
tin  by  heating  to  a  high  temperature  in  %iiro- 
gen,  or  wiiiipotas^iMtn,  soMztm,  or  carbon,  or  in 
carbonic  oucicie.—A.  Fusion  with  caustic  potash  or 
caustic  soda  forms  alkali  stannate  (MjSnO,), 
which  dissolves  inwater.— 5.  He,ating  with^/ips- 
phorus  irichloridetol60°  forms  SnCl,, Sn01„fl,nd 
P2O5  (Michaehs,  /.  Z.  6,  239 ;  7,  110).— 6.  Ac- 
cording to  Ditte  (O.iJ.  104,  17^),  SnOj  dissolves 
very  slowly  in  hot  sulphmic  acid  (1  acid  to  8 
water),  and  on  concentrating  tiU  not  more  than  3 
or  4  vols,  water  are  present  to'  1  vol,  HaSO,  crys- 
tals of  Sn02.2H2S04  separate. 

Hydbatbd  stannic  oxide.  Carnelley  a.  Walker 
(0.  /.  53,  60,  68,  83)  examined  the  dehydrating 
action  of  heat  on  BnO^-xB-jd,  obtained  by  de- 
composing Na^SnOjAq  by  cold  dilute  HClAq 
and  drying  the  pp.  in  the  air  for  five  months, 
The  pp.  lost  less  and  less  weight  for  each  in- 
crease of  c.  10°  from  50°  to  0.  1W°,  at  which 
temperature  rather  less  water  was  present  than 
corresponded  with  the  formula  SnO^-HjO,  the 
loss  of  weight  for  each  rise  of  10°  was  then  ap- 
proximately constant  up  to  c.  360°,  at  which 
temperature  the  composition  was  nearly  that  re- 
quired by  the  formula  SSnOj.HjO ;  at  a  little 
above  360°  the  solid  changed  colour  from  brown 
to  pale  yellow,  and  at  the  same  time  lost  weight 
at  a  rate  nearly  thre6  times  as  great  as.  during 
the  previous  rise  of  100° ;  after  changing  colour 
the  solid  had  the  composition  7Sn02.2H20 ;  the 
loss  of  weight,  per  10°  increase,  then  decrease^ 
very  much  for  the  next  30°  or  40°,  and  after 
that  dehydration  continued  irregularly  until  at 
630°-636°  the  oxide  SnOj  remained.  From  these 
results,  considered  with  results  obtained  by  the 
same  method  for  other  hydrated  oxides,  C.  a.  W, 
concluded  that  probably  a  large  number  of  h.j- 
drates  of  SuO^  exists,  but  that  none  of  these  is 
stable  through  more  than  a  very  small  range  of 
temperature.  The  results  of  J.  van  Bemmelen  {B, 
13, 1466)  on  the  dehydration  by  heat  of  stannic 
hydrates,  obtained  by  oxidising  tin  by  ENOjAq, 
and  by  decomposing  SnCl^Aq  by  CaCOj,  and  on 
the  rehydration  of  the  products  obtained  by  heat, 
by  placing  them  in  air  more  or  less  saturated  with 
moisture,  at  difierent  temperatures,  show  that 
the  quantity  of  water  of  hydration  varies  with 
variations  in  temperature,  in  the  molecular' 
states  of  the  solids,  and  in  the  moistness  of  the 
surrounding  air.  Not  only  does  the  quantity  of 
water  of  hydra.tion  vary  with  variations  in  the 
molecular  state  of  the  hydrates,  but  the  firmness 
or  looseness  wherewith  the  water  is  held  also 
varies  much  as  the  molecular  condition  varies 
According  to  J.  van  B.  the  loosely  held  water  is 
given  up  in  dry  air ;  and  when  the  product  is 
placed  in  moist  air  water  is  taken  up  until  a  state 
of  equilibrium  is  attained  wherein  as  many 
molecules  of  water  are  taken  up  as  are  lost  in 
the  unit  of  time. 

The  following  compositions  have  been  given 
to  different  hydrates  of  SnOj,. 

I.  Hydrates  obtained  by  decomposing  soluble 
stannates  by  dilute  .acids  :  (1)  3Sn02.7HijO,  by 
drying  in  a  stream  of  dry  air  (Fremy,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  12,  463) ;  (2)  SnOj.2HjO,  by  drying  in  tha 
air  at  the  ordmary  temperature  (Weber,  P.  125!, 
358) ;  (3)  ^nOj-^aOj  by  drying  in  vacua  (Fremy, 
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U.) ;  (4)  3SnOj.2HA  by  drying  at  lio°  (Fremy, 
t.c.);    to    these  should  probably  be  added  (5) 


U.1 

Z.C.);  to  these  should  probably  be  added  (5) 
7SnOj.2H20,  by  drying  at  o.  365°  (CarneUey  a. 
Walker,  l.e.). 

II.  Hydrates  obtained  by  oxidising  tin 
by  HN03Aq:  (6)  SSnOj.lOHjO,  by  drying 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  (Fremy,  l.c.) ; 
(7)  SSnOg-SHjO,  by  drying  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature (Thomson,  Ann.  PHI.  1817.  149),  by 
drying  over  HjSO,  (Weber,  l.c.),  by  drying  in 
vaciu),  or  at  100°  (Premy,  l.o.) ;  (8)  5Sn02.4H20, 
by  drying  at  130°  (Fremy,  ho.) ;  (9)  5Sn0^.injd, 
by  dicing  at  160°  (Premy,  l.e.) ;  (10)  2SnOj.H20, 
by  drying  at  55°  (Thomson,  Ix.). 

The  hydrates  obtained  by  decomposing  stan- 
nates  by  dilute  aoids,  or  by  ppg.  stannic  salts  by 
CaCOg  or  BaCO,,  differ  in  properties  from  the 
hydrates  obtained  by  oxidising  tin  by  HNO,Aq ; 
the  former  are  generally  distinguished  as  sttmme 
hydrates,  and  the  latter  as  metastannic  hy- 
drates. The  stannic  hydrates,  dried  in  air,  form 
hard,  semi-transparent  lumps,  like  gum  arabic; 
soluble  in  the  stronger  acids,  forming  stannic 
salts  SnXj,  where  X=N03,  ^SO^,  &c. ;  soluble 
in  alkali  solutions,  forming  stannates  M'^SnOj 
(v.  Stannates,  under  Tm  oxyacids,  akd  saiits 
AND  DEBivATrvES  THBBEOF,  infra).  Metastau- 
nic  hydrates  are  white  solids  (?  crystalline) 
that  do  not  dissolve  in  HNOjAq,  or  HjjSOjAq 
(o.  infra).  These  hydrates  interact  with  HClAq, 
and  the  product  is  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble 
in  cone.  HClAq ;  according  to  Weber  (P.  122, 
858),  the  solution  gives  SnCl4.3SnOj.5HjO,  when 
evaporated  over  HjSOj ;  by  prolonged  boiling, 
with  fresh  additions  of  water,  all  the  tin  in  the 
solution  is  ppd.  as  metastannic  hydrate  (Fremy, 
A.  Oh.  [B]  12,  463 ;  28,  393).  Metastannic  hy- 
drates dissolve  in  KOTTAq  and  NaOHAq,  forming 
metastaunates  MjHjSnjO,,  {v.  Metastannates, 
under  Tin  oztaccds,  and  salts  and  debivaiives 

THEKEOF,  p.  730). 

According  to  Ditte  (O.  B.  104, 172),  both  stan- 
nic and  metastannic  hydrates  dissolve  in  warm 
HjSOfAq  (1  part  acid  and  8  parts  water),  and  on 
concentrating  till  not  more  than  3  to  4  vols, 
water  are  present  to  1  vol.  H2S04  the  solution 
deposits  white  crystals  of  Sn0j.2HjS0j:  these 
crystals  are  very  deliquescent ;  they  are  decom- 
posed by  water ;  if  so  much  water  is  added  that 
not  more  than  43  g.  HjSO,  are  present  in  1,000 
CO.  otthe  liquid,  a  pp.  of  SnOj-xHjO  is  formed. 
By  dissolving  stannic  or  metastannic  hydrate  in 
warm  HjSeO«Aq,  and  concentrating,  D.  (l.c.)  ob- 
tained crystals  of  SnOj.2HjSe04. 

For  further  details  of  reactions  of  stannic 
and  metastannic  hydrates  v.  Tin  oxtacids,  and 

SALTS  AND  DEEIVATIVES  THEREOF  [infra). 

Oxides  of  tin  otkbe  than  btannoits  and 
STANNIC  OXIDES.  Oxidcs  which  are  most  simply 
regarded  as  iSnO.j/SnOj  seem  to  exist. 

According  to  Fuchs  {J.pr.  5, 318),  a  greyish- 
white,  slimy  solid,  having  the  composition 
SnO.SnOs(  =  Snj08),  is  obtained  by  diffusing 
freshly  ppd.  Fe,0,.a!HjO  in  SnCljAq  free  from 
acid,  and  boiling 

(2SnCljAq-f  FejO,  =  SnO.SnOj  +  2FeCljAq). 
This  oxide  is  said  to  dissolve  completely  in 
NHjAq,  and  also  in  HClAq, 

By  digesting  SuOj-eHjO,  ppd.  by  alkali  from 
SnCljAq,  with  ^nCljAq,  SohifE  (A.  120,  53)  ob- 
tained au  orange-yellow  solid,  to  which  he  gave 


the  composition  Sn0.6Sn0j.5Hj0 ;  by  digesting 
SnOj-isHjO,  formed  by  oxidising  tin  with 
HNOjAq,  with  SnCljAq  ^ohiff  {l.c.)  obtained  a 
yeUow  powder,  said  by  him  to  be  Sn6.6SnOj.9HjO, 
or  when  dried  at  85°  to  he  SnO.6SnOj.4HjO  [v. 
also  Tschermak,  0.  0.  1862.  305). 

PUEPLE  OF  OASSIUS.  A  purple-ooloured 
EoUd  is  obtained  by  adding  solution  of  a  stannous 
salt  to  dilute  AuCljAq ;  this  solid  has  been  ex- 
amined by  many  chemists,  who  have  generally 
assigned  to  it  formulie  which  represent  it  as  a 
compound  of  SnOj,  sometimes  of  SnO.SnOj,  and 
AuO.  According  to  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tions the  composition  varies  according  to  the 
conditions  of  preparation,  and  all  that  can  be 
said  with  certainty  is  that  the  purple  solid  is  a 
compound  of  tin,  gold,  and  oxygen  {v.  Buiason, 
/.  Fh.  16,  629  ;  Bohlen,  Ar.  Ph.  57,  277 ; 
Capaun,  J.pr.  22,  153:  Fuchs,  J.pr.  5,  318; 
Wachter,  A.  68, 116  ;  Figuier,  Ph.  0.  1844.  724  ; 
Debray,  O.  B.  100,  1035 ;  MuUer,  J.pr.  [2]  30, 
252;  and,  for  a  bibliography  (to  1866),  Fischer, 
D.  P.  J.  182,  39). 

Tin  oxyacids,  and  salts  and  derivatives 
thereof.  Some  of  the  hydrates  of  SnOj  interact 
with  alkalis  to  produce  salts  wherein  tin  forms 
part  of  the  acidic  radicle ;  compounds  are  also 
known  the  acidic  radicles  whereof  contain  tin  in 
combination  with  other  negative  elements  be- 
sides oxygen,  or  tin  in  combination  with  both 
metallic  and  nonmetaUic  elements. 

The  reactions  of  the  hydrates  of  SnOj  ppd. 
from  solutions  of  stannates  by  dilute  cold  acids, 
or  ppd.  from  stannic  salts  by  alkalis,  are  dis- 
tinctly different  from  the  reactions  of  the  hy- 
drates of  SnOj  obtained  by  oxidising  tin  by 
HNGjAq,  or  by  ppn.  by  dilute  acids  from  solu- 
tions of  another  class  of  salts  which  have  the 
same  composition  as  stannates,  except  that  they 
always  contain  H  and  O  in  the  ratio  2H:0  in 
addition  to  the  constituents  of  stannates.  It 
is  therefore  usual  to  distinguish  the  acidic 
hydrates  of  SnOj  as  starvnia  and  metastanmc 
acids ;  to  the  former  is  given  the  composition 
HjSn03(=SnOj.HjO),  and  to  the  latter  the 
composition  H,„Sn50,5(  =  5SnOj.5HjO).  Neither 
of  these  formulse  is  to  be  regarded  as  more  than 
an  attempt  to  connect  the  differences  in  the 
chemical  behaviour  of  two  compounds  having 
identical  percentage  compositions  (if  the  HjO  in 
one  class  is  omitted)  with  differences  in  the 
complexities  of  their  interacting  atomic  aggre- 
gates ;  the  molecular  weight  of  neither  com- 
pound is  known.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  whether 
a  compound  with  the  composition  scHjSnO,  can 
exist  apart  from  other  hydrates  of  the  composi- 
tion ^SnOj.zHjO ;  it  is  certain  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  hydrates  of  SnOj  varies  with  very 
small  variations  of  temperature,  by  whatever 
methods  these  hydrates  are  prepared  (o.  p.  726, 
Htdrated  stannic  oxide). 

That  the  hydrates  of  SnOj,  obtained  respec- 
tively by  ppg.  solution  of  stannates  by  dilute  acids 
and  by  oxidising  tin  by  HNOjAq,  differed  in  their 
reactions,  was  noticed  by  BerzeUus  in  1811  (v, 
Lehrbuch  [5th  ed.]  2,' 596).  Berzelius  regarded 
these  compounds  as  hydrates  of  two  different 
modifications  of  stannic  oxide;  he  called  the 
oxide  supposed  to  be  aconstituent  of  the  hydrates 
obtained  by  ppg.  solutions  of  stannates  stannic 
oxide,  and  designated  it  as  aSnOg;   the  othei 
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oxide  he  called  metastatmia  oxide,  and  desig- 
nated it  as  bSnO^.  Gmelin  called  the  hydrate 
from  Btannatea  ordma/ry  stannic  acid,  and  the 
other  hydrate  abnormal  stannic  add. 

Stannio  Aom  BT^SnOai 

Prepara jMm.-^By  adding  -cold  dilute  HClAq 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  K^SnOj,  prepared  by 
fusing  SnOj  with  KOH,  or  by  heating  tin  with 
KOH  and  KNOj  (b.  Poxassidm  stannatb,  p.  730), 
a  gelatinous  pp.  is  obtained  which,  when  washed 
and  dried'  m  va^uo,  has  the  composition 
Sn02.H20  =  HjSnO,  (Fremy,  A.  Oh.  [3]  12,  463): 
The  same  hydrate  is  formed,  according  to  F. 
{I.C.),  by  adding  CaCO,  or  BaOO,  to  excess  of 
SnGl^Aq,  washing,  and  drying  in  vacuo.  (For 
details  regarding  the  results  obtained  by  dif- 
ferent chemists  who  have  examined  the  com- 
positions of  the  stannio  hydrates,  v.  Htdkatbd 
STANNIC  OXIDE,  p.  726).  ■  Graham  (2".  1861.  213) 
obtained  colloidal  stannio  acid  (no  analyses  are 
given)  by  dissolving  Sn02.a!H20  ppd.  from  a 
stannic-  salt  {?  by  alkali  from  SnCljAq)  in 
SnCljAq,  and  dialysing  until  all  the  CI  had 
passed  into  the  dialysate.  Colloidal  forms  of 
stannic  acid  are  also  obtained  (1)  by  dialysing  a 
solution  of  the  ppd.  acid  in  HClAq  or  in  an 
alkali ;  (2)  by  the  action  of  COj,  or  of  air,  on  an 
alkaline  solution  of  the  ppd.  acid  (J.  van  Bem- 
melen;  B.  T.  G.  7,  87 ;  abstract  in  C.  J.  54, 
1160  [1888] ;  the  results  of  experiments  on  the 
dehydration  of  the  colloidal  acid  are  given). 

Properties  and  Beactions. — A  gelatinous, 
amorphous  solid,  drying  (in  air  or  m  vacuo)  to 
hard,  semi-transparent  lumps,  like  gum-arabic. 
Eeddens  litmus  paper.  Vignon  (0.  B.  108, 1049) 
found  that  the  heat  of  neutralisation,  by  KOHAq, 
of  stannio  acid  formed  by  ppg.  SnOl^Aq  by 
KOHAq,  decreased  when  the  ppd.  acid  was 
kept  in  contact  with  water  for  some  days,  and 
decreased  more  rapidly  when  the  acid  was  heated 
with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  for  some  hours. 
J.  van  Bemmelen  (J.  pr.  [2]  23,  324)  found  that 
when  stannic  acid  is  shaken  with  solutions  of 
HOI,  or  H2SO4,  or  with  solutions  (ft  certain  salts, 
such  as  KOI  or  K^SOj,  a  definite  number  of 
molecules  of  the  acid  or  salt  is  taken  up  by  the 
stannic  acid  so  as  to  form  a  loose  combination 
therewith ;  and  that  the  number  of  molecules 
thus  absorbed  varies  with  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  quantities  of  stannic  acid  and  the 
acid  or  salt  in  the  solution  used,  and  also  with 
the  concentration  of  the  solution  used.  The  loose 
compoimds  thus  formed  are  called  absorption- 
compmmds  by  J.  van  B.  Dissolves  in  the  stronger 
acids  (HNO„  HjSO<,  HCl,  &c.).  According  to 
Ditte  (G.B.  104, 172),  when  a  solution  of  stannic 
acid  in  warm  HjjSOiAq  (1  part  acid  to  8  parts 
water)  is  evaporated  until  not  more  than  3  to  4 
vols,  water  are  present  to  1  vol.  H^SO,,  and 
allowed  to  cool,  it  yields  white  deliquescent  crys- 
tals of  Sn02.2H2S04;  anda  solution  of  stannic  acid 
in  warm  HjSeOiAq  yields  a  similar  crystalline 
compound  SnO2.2H2Se04.  Dissolves  in  excess 
of  caustic  alkali  solutions,  forming  stannates 
(2.  V.  p.  730)  M^SnOj.  According  to  J.  van.  B. 
(;.<;.)  colloidal  stannic  acid  does  not  form  any 
compound  when  shaken  with  dilute  cold  KOHAq, 
but  only  complex  molecular  aggregates,  the  com- 
position of  which  varies  considerably  with 
temperature  and  concentration.  Stannio  acid, 
dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature  by  pressure,  is 


gradually  changed  to  metastannic  acid  by  heat  j 
the  change  begins  at  c.  55°  (J.  van  B.,  2.c: ;  v, 
also  infr-a.  Change  of  stan/mc  to  metastatmia 
acid,  and  vice  versd).  For  other  reactions  of 
stannio  acid  v.  infra,  Distmctions  between 
sta/nmo  and  metastanmc  acids. 

■  MetASIANNIO  AOtO  HigSUjOij). 

Preparation. — Tin,  in  thin  pieces  or  granu- 
lated, is  heated  with  ENOjAq,  S.G.  c.  1-35,  until 
the  metal  is  converted  into  a  greyish-white  powder, 
which  is  washed  with  dilute  HNOjAq,  and  then 
with  water,  and  dried.  •  The  solid  is  said  to  have 
the  composition  H,„SnjO[5  ( =  5Sn02.5H20)  when 
dried  in  vacuo  (Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  12, 463),  when 
dried  over  HjSOi  (Weber,  P.  122,  358),  or  when 
dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (Thomsoni 
Ann.  Phil.  1817. 149).  For  details  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  different  chemists  who  have 
examined  the  compositions  of  the  metastannic 
hydrates  v.  Hydbaied  stannic  oxidb  (p.  726) ; 
V.  also  J.  van  Bemmelen,  B.  T.  C.  7, 87  {abstract 
in  C.  J.  54, 1160  [1888]).  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  empirical  formula  assigned  to  metastannic 
acid  dried  in  vacuo  (Fremy),  or  dried  over 
H2SO4  (Weber),  is  the  same  as  that  assigned  to 
stannic  acid  dried  m  vacuo  (Fremy) ;  this  for- 
mula is  SnOj.HjO,  The  different  reactions  of 
the  two  compounds  show  that  if  both  have  the 
same  empirical  formula  one  must  be  an  iso- 
meride  or  a  polymeride  of  the  other.  Metastannic 
acid  is  also  obtained  by  decomposing  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  the  sodium  salt  (v.  p.  730, 
Metastarmates)  by  boiling.  Graham  (IT.  1861. 
213)  obtained  colloidal  metastannic  acid  by  add- 
ing a  little  HOlAq  to  the  acid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  HNO^q  on  tin,  dissolving  the  soUd  so 
formed  in  water,  and  dialysing.  Vignon  {C.  B. 
108, 1049)  found  that  the  heat  of  neutralisation 
of  metastannic  acid  by  KOHAq  decreased  when 
the  acid  was  dried  at  110°,  and  decreased  very 
considerably  when  the  acid  was  heated  with 
water,  for  some  hours,  at  250°  in  a  sealed  tube. 

Properties  and  Beactions. — A  white  powder. 
Insol.  in  nitric  acid.  Contact  with  cone.  HClAq 
for  a  short  time  produces  a  compound  (accord- 
ing to  J.  van  Bemmelen,  B.  T.  0.7,  SI;  abstract 
in  O.  J.  54,  1160  [1888],  no  definite  compound 
is  formed,  but  only  complex  molecular  aggregates 
of  metastannic  acid  and  HOI)  which  dissolves 
in  water,  but  is  insol.  in  HOlAq.  According  to 
Barfoed  (J.  pr.  101,  368),  the  compound  with 
HOI  is  quite  insol.  in  HOlAq  S.G.  1-1,  and  may 
be  purified  by  washing  with  acid  of  that  concen- 
tration. The  solution  of  this  substance  in  water 
gives  off  HOI  and  H^O,  with  a  very  Uttle  Sn01„ 
when  distilled  ;  and  metastannic  acid  separates 
out  (Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  12,  463 ;  23,  393 ;  H. 
Bose,  A.  68,  272).  Evaporation  of  the  aqueous 
solution  over  H^SO,  is  said  to  give  an  oxychloride 
3SnO2.SnOl4.5HjO  (Weber,  P.  123,358).  Meta- 
stannic hydrate  dissolves  in  cone.  HOlAq 
after  prolonged  boiMng,  forming  SnOl4' solution 
(Lowenthal,  J.  pr.  77,  321).  Barfoed  (Ix.)  says 
that  Cone.  HOlAq  gradually  converts  recently 
ppd.  and  moist  metastannic  acid  into  stannio 
acid,  and  that  the  quantity  of  metastannic  acid 
thus  changed  increases  with  the  quantity  of 
cone.  HGLAq,  the  time  of  contact,  and  the  tem' 
peratnre.  J.  van  Bemmelen  {J.  jfr,  [2]  23,  324) 
found  that  metastannic  acid  forms  absorption 
compounds  mih  HGl,  H^SOi,  KCl,  K,SO„  &o. 
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(c/.  Stannio  acid,  Properties,  p.  728);  For 
other  reactions  of- the  solution  in  water  of  the 
product  of  the  action  of  HGlAq  on  metastannio 
acid  V.  infra,  Distinctions  heiween  stammo  and 
metastannio  acids.  According  to  Ditte  (0.  B. 
104,172),  metastannic  acid  dissolves  in  warm 
HjSO^Aq  (l^t.  acid  to  8  pts.  water),  forming  a 
solution  which  gives  crystals  of  Sh02.2H2SP, 
when  evaporated  untU  not  mace  than  3  to  4 
vols,  water  are:present  for  one  vol.  H^SO^;  the 
crystals  are  decomposed  by  water;  with  ppu. 
of  Sn02.a;HjO  (?  metastannio  hydrate),  when  suffi- 
cient water  is  added  to  insure  that  not  more  than 
43  g.  H2SO4  are  present  in  1,000  c.o.  of  the  liquid. 
A  similar  compound  was  obtained  with  selenio 
acid,  viz.  SnOj.2H2Se04  (D.,  i.e.).  Allen  (0.  J. 
25,  274)  found  that  metastannio  acid  dissolved 
inboUingcono.  HjjSOj,  forming  Sn(SOi)2Solution ; 
by  pouring  this  solution  into  water  some  of  the 
tin  was  ppd.,  after  a  time,  as  stannio  acid,  but 
on  boiling  the  whole  nf  the  tin  came  down  as 
metastannio  acid.  Mecastannic  acid  is  said  to 
dissolve  slowly  in  fairly  dilute  cold  EOHAq  or 
NaOHAq ;  addition  of  cone.  KOHAq  or  NaOHAq 
is  said  to  ppt.  K  or  Na  metastannate ;  when  the 
solution  in  KOHAq  or  NaOHAq  stands  In  the 
air  metastannio  acid  gradually  deposits.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  vanBemmelen  (2.c.),  colloidal  meta- 
stannio acid  does  not  form  ,any  definite  com- 
pound with  KOH  when  shaken  with  KOHAq  of 
different  concentrations.  By  fusing  metastan- 
nio acid  with  KHSO,  or  NaHSO,,  Allen  (O.  J. 
25,  274)  obtained  a  product  which  dissolved  par- 
tially in  water ;  the  aqueous  solutioij  gave  a  pp. 
of  metastannic  acid  on  boiling. 

Distinctions  between  stannic  and  metastan- 
mc  acids  {v.  Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  12,  462;  23, 
393 ;  H.  Eose,  P.  75,  1 ;  105,  561 ;  Lowenthal, 
J.pr.  77,  321 ;  Barfoed,  J.pr.  101,  368;  J.  van 
Bemmelen,  B.  T.  C.  7,  87 ;  abstract  in  C.  J.  54, 
1160  [1888]). — Stannic  acid  is  soluble  in  dilute 
HNOjAq,  BLjSOjAq,  or  HClAq  ;  metastannic  acid 
is  insoLin these  acid^.  Cold  cone.  HClAq  dissolves 
stannio  acid,  and  the  solution  gives  the  reactions 
of  SnClj ;  cold  cone.  HClAq  forms  a  compound 
(?  molecular  aggregates)  with  metastannic  acidj 
which  is  insol.  HClAq  of  S.G.  I'l,  or  greater 
S.G.,  but  dissolves  in  cold  water. 

The  following  reactions  apply  to  solutions  of 
stannic  acid  in  HClAq  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
solutions  in  water  of  the  substance  formed  by 
the  action  of  HClAq  on  metastannio  acid  on 
the  other  hand.  Stannic  acid  solution,  if  cone, 
does  not  become  turbid  on  boiling;  long  con- 
tinued boiling, -with  additions  of  water,  ppts;  all 
the  acid.  Metastannic  acid  solution,  even  when 
cone,  goes  turbid  on  boiling;  long-continued 
boiling,  accompanied  by  dilution,  ppts.  all  the 
acid.  Stannio  acid  solution,  when  distilled,  gives 
ofl  HjO,  vrith  a  little  HCI  and  SnOl^;  and  a 
little  stannic  acid  separates.  According  to  Bar- 
foed (J.  pr.  101,  368),  when  a  solution  of  stannic 
acid  in  HOlAq  S.G.  1-1  is  distilled,  the  whole  of 
the  ^in  passes  over  as  SnClj.  Metastannio  acid 
solution,  when  distilled,  gives  off  HjO,  with  some 
HCI  and  a  very  little  SnCl,,  and  the  meta-  acid 
separates  in  the  retort.  Addition  of  tartaric  acid 
to  the  stannic  solution,  followed  by  gradual  ad- 
dition of  NHjAq,  excess  of  NHjAq  being  avoided, 
(>roduces  no  pp.  Treatment  of  the  metastannio 
solution  with  tartaric  acid  and  NH^Aq  (not  in 


excess)  ppts.  the  meta-  acid.  -  SnCl^Aq  givels  no 
pp.  with  the  stannic  solution ;  SnCl,,Aq  givBs  a 
yellowish  pp.  (?  SnO.6ShO2.9H2O)  with  the  meta;r 
stannio  solution.  Addition  of  ■  dilute  H2SO4A4 
to  the  stannio  solution  produces  no  pp*,  unless 
the  stannic  solution  is  very  much  diluted.  Dilute 
HjSOjAq  produces  a  pp.  even  in  very  dilute 
metastannio  solution ;  by  washing  this  pp.  with 
hot  water,  metastannic  acid  remains  (c/.  Ditto's 
experiments  are  described  under  both  Siannio 
AoiD  a,nd  Metastannio  acid;  pp.  728,  729).  The 
stannic  solution  is  not  ppd.  by  cone.  HClAq'. 
The  metastannio  solution,  if  nearly  neutral,  is 
ppd.  by  cone.  HClAq.  Addition  of  K^PeCyjAq 
to  the  stannic  solution,  in  the  ratio  K4PeCyij:S3 
■present,  ppts.  aU  the  tin  as  SuPeCyj.  To 
ppt.  all  the. tin  from  the  metastannio  solution; 
the  KiFeCyjAq  must  be  added  in  c.  the  ratio 
IDKiFeCyuiSn  present ;  the  pp.  is  not  SnPeOy,,, 
it  is  said  by  some  observers  to  be  metastannic 
acid  ;  J.  van  B.  {Z.c.)  calls  it  an  absorption  coni- 
pownd  of  metastannio  acid  and  KiFeCy,.  The 
stflnnic  solution  gives  no  pp.  with  excess  of  fairly 
cone.  NaOHAq.  The  metastannic  solution  iB 
completely  ppd.,  as  sodium  metastannate,  by  ex- 
cess of  fairly  cone.  NaOHAq. 

Change  of  stannio  to  metastamnic  add  and 
vice  versd.  A  solution  of  stannic  acid  in  HClAd 
gradually  changes  to  metastannio  acid ;  th£ 
change  is  the  more  rapid  and  complete  the  more 
dilute  the  solution  (H.  Bose,  Z.c;  Barfoed,  l.e.) ; 
by  boiUng  for  some  time  ,with  repeated  additions 
of  water  the  whole  of  the  stannio  acid  may  bd 
converted  into  metastannic  acid.  A  very  concl 
solution  of  stannic  acid  in  HClAq  remains  un- 
changed (c/.  reaction  of  meta-  acid  with  cone. 
HOlAq,  imfra).  According  to  Lowenthal  {l.c.)', 
the  change  from  stannio  to  metastannic  acid  is 
stopped  by  addition  of  tartaric  acid,  even  when 
the  solution  of  stannic  acid  in  HClAq  is  dilute ; 
the  amount  of  change  to  the  meta-  acid  may  be 
determined  (according  to  L.,  l.c.)  by  finding  the 
quantity  of  KjFeCyjAq  required  to  completely 
ppt.  the  tin  in  solution.  Barfoed  (2.c.)  says  the 
best  way  to  measure  the  amount  of  change  is  to 
add  excess  of  fairly  cone.  NaOHAq,  which  ppts'. 
all  the  meta-  acid  (as  a  sodium  salt)  but  none  of 
the  stannic  acid.  ,    , 

Stannic  acid  is  converted  into  the  meta-  a<iid 
by  heat  (H.  Eose,  l:c.).  J.  van  Bemmelen  (l.c.) 
found  that  stannic  acid  dried  by  pressure  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  is  completely  soluble  in 
cone.  HClAq,  but  that  by  heating  to  0.  55°,  or  by 
heating  with  water  to  below  100°,  some  meta- 
stannic acid  is  formed  which  is  insoluble  in  cone. 
HClAq. 

A  solution  of  stannio  acid  in  excess  of 
KOHAq  gradually  deposits  metastannate  of  K 
on  exposure  to  air,  with  formation  of  KjCOjAq. 

Metastannic  acid  is  gradually  changed  tb 
stannic  acid,  according  to  Barfoed  (Z.c),  by  con- 
tact with  cone.  HClAq ;  the  quantity  of  stannic 
acid  produced  increases  with  the  quantity  of 
HClA.q  used,  the  time  of  contact,  and  the  tem- 
perature. 

Stannic  acid  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the 
meta-  acid  by  fusing  the  latter  with  a  large  excess 
of  KOH,  dissolving  in  water,  and  ^pg.  by  cold 
dilute  HClAq  (H.  Eose,  Z.c. ;  Fremy,  Ld). 

OxTACiDS  OP  Tin  otheb  than  StanSio  and 
Meiasiannio.    (1)  HjSnA-    Spring  (BZ;  [8]  li 
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180)  obtained  a  colloidal  solid,  drying  at  100° 
to  a  white  mass  with  the  composition  E2Sn20„ 
by  adding  excess  of  BaOj.KH^O  to  a  solution,  of 
SnClj  in  HClAq,  and  dialysing  the  turbid  liquid 
until  BaCLi  ceased  to  pass  into  the  dialysate.  S. 
regarded  the  new  compound  as  an  acid  of  the 
hypothetical  perstannic  oxide  SnO„  analogous 
to  CeOj,  TiOa,  and  (?)  ZnO,.  (2)  HjSnjO,  and 
HgSnaOg.  The  empirical  formula  of  both  these 
hydrates  of  stannic  oxide  is  SnO^.H^O.  Accord- 
ing to  Musculus  (C.  B.  65,  961),  the  hydrates 
differ  somewhat  in  properties  both  from  stannic 
and  metastannio  acids;  they  are  said  to  be 
formed  by  keeping  stannic  acid  under  water, 
and  to  form  K  salts,  KHjSn^O,  and  EH^ShjO,. 

STiMNATES,  M'jSnO,  and  M^SnOs.  The 
alkali  stannates  are  obtained  by  dissolving  stan- 
nic acid  in  MOHA.q  (M  =  NH4,  K,  or  Ka),  and 
evaporating  over  H^SO, ;  the  stannates  of  the 
alkaline  earth  metals  may  be  obtained  by  the 
mteractious  of  solutions  of  the  alkali  stannates 
with  MOjHj  or  MCOs  (M  =  Ba,  Ca,  Sr). 

Ammonium  stannate.  A  salt,  said  to  have 
the  composition  (NHJjSnOj.SnOj.aiHjO,.  is  ob- 
tained, as  a  yellowish  jelly,  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  stannic  acid  in  NH^q  over  H2SO4 
(Moberg,  J.  pr.  28,  230).  When  KaSnOjAq  is 
added  to  NH4ClA.q,  stannic  acid  is  ppd.  accord- 
ing to  Ditte  (C.  B.  96,  701). 

Barium  stannate.  The  normal  salt 
BaSnO,.6H20  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  adding 
BaCljAq  to  E^SnOgAq ;  it  is  described  as  a  heavy, 
white  powder  (Moberg,  l.c.).  By  adding  K^SnOjAq 
to  excess  of  BaCljAq,  Ditte  llx.)  obtained  a  basic 
salt  BaSnOa-BaO.lOHjO  as  lustrous  leaflets. 

Calcium  stannate.  Ditte  (Z.c.)  obtained  the 
normal  salt  CaSnOj.SHjO,  in  white  crystals,  by 
adding  E^SnOjAq  to  excess  of  CaCl^Aq,  washing, 
and  drying  at  100°.  By  heating  for  some  hours 
a  mixture  of  stannic  acid  and  CaCl^Aq,  with  a 
little  CaO,  D.  obtained  CaSnO,  in  regular  crys- 
tals. 

Potassium  stannate  Ej,Sn03.a;H20.  Pre- 
pared by  dissolving  stannic  acid  in  KOHAq,  or 
by  fusing  SnO,  or  metastanuic  acid  with  excess 
of  EOH  for  some  time  and  dissolving  in  water, 
and  evaporating  over  HjSOj  ;  transparent, 
rhombic  prisms ;  crystallising  with  iSjO  (Fremy, 
A.  Cfc..[3]  23,  393),  with  3HjO  (Moberg,  Z.c). 
Marignac  {Ann.  M.  [3]  15,  277)  obtained  the  salt, 
in  rhombohedral  crystals,  by  gradually  heating 
3  pts.  metastannic  acid  with  8  pts.  EOH  till  the 
mixture  boiled,  allowing  to  cool,  dissolving  in 
water,  filtering,  and  evaporating.  Ordway.(jiOT. 
S.  [2]  40,  173)  prepared  the  pure  salt  by  adding 
an  equal  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  to  a  solution 
of  the  commercial  salt  {v.  infra),  repeatedly  treat- 
ing the  syrupy  layer  that  separated  with  alcohol, 
drying  the  pasty  mass  so  obtained  by  pressure, 
dissolving  in  water,  evaporating  in  vaciM,  and 
washing  the  crystals  with  alcohol.  E  stannate 
dissolves  easily  in  water ;  0.  (Z.c.)  gives  S.  at 
10°  =  106-6,  and  at  20'=  110-5;  solution  reacts 
alkaline.  Insoluble  in  %Icohol.  By  adding  a 
dilute  acid  solution  sufficient'  to  neutralise  |  of 
the  alkali,  a  white  flocculent  pp.  of  K  meta- 
gtannaie  is  said  to  be  produced  (0.,  Z.c.) ;  excess 
of  cold  dilute  acid  ppts.  stannic  acid. 
E^SnOj-sHjO  is  dehydrated  at  a  red  heat. 

Commercialstanmate  of  potash  solutionvi'Bxe- 
pared  (1)  by  fusing  tinstone  with  E^S,  EOH;  or 


KNOj  and  dissolving  jn  water ;  (2)  by  boiling 
tinstone  with  EOHAq;  (3)  by  fusing  tin  vrith 
ENO3  and  E2CO,,  or  boiling  the  metal  with 
EOHAq  containing  ENOj  and  ECl  (11.  Haeffely, 
D.  P.  J.  144,  66;   Vaughan,  B.  5,  396;   and 

DiCTIONABT  OF  ACCUED  ChEUISTBY,  vol.  iU.   pp. 

843-4). 

Spdinm  stannate  Na2SuOs.a;H20.  Prepared 
similarly  to  the  E  salt.  Crystallises  in  hexa- 
gonal plates  vn&  SH^O  (M.,  l.e. ;  O.,  2.c.).  Ma- 
rignac (2.C.)  obtained  rhombohedral  crystal). 
Jonas  (G.  G.  1865.  607)  obtained  rhombic  crys- 
tals of  NajSnOj.gHjO  by  recrystallising  the  com- 
mercial  salt.  HaefEely  (D.  P.  J.  144, 66)  obtained 
crystals  of  Na2SnOs.3H20  by  heating  an  aqueous 
solution  of  S.G-.  1*3 ;  on  allowing  to  cool  again 
the  crystals  dissolved,  the  S.G.  became  1-35,  and 
after  a  time  crystals  of  Na2Sn03.8H20  were 
deposited.  Scheurer-Eestner  (Bl.  [2]  8, 839)  ob- 
tained crystals  of  the  compositionNajSnOs-lOHjO 
by  evaporating  a  dilute  solution  of  the  ordinary 
salt,  free  from  excess  of  NaOH,  at  a  low  tem- 
perature. Na2SnOg.3H20  is  more  soluble  in  cold 
than  in  hot  water;  0.  (l.c.)  gives  S.  at  0°  =  67-4, 
and  at  20°  =  61-3.  Insoluble  in  alcohol.  Ac- 
cording to  H.  (i.c.),  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
octohydrate  gives  a  crystalline  pp.  of  Na  meta- 
stannate  when  heated,  or  when  left  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  for  some  weeks.  Com- 
mercial stannate  of  soda  solution  is  prepared 
similarly  to  the  solution  of  the  potash  salt  (v. 
siipra). 

Strontium  stannate.    A  basic  salt 
2SrSnO3.SrO.10H2O    was     obtained     by   Ditte 
(C.  B.  96, 701),  in  lustrous  octahedra,  by  adding 
EjSnOjAq  to  excess  of  SrCl^Aq. 

Metastahnaies.  Only  alkali  metastannates 
have  been  prepared.  The  empirical  formula  of 
these  salts  is  M2O.5SnO2.4H2O  ;  as  they  are  de- 
composed by  removing  water,  the  formula  is 
generally  written  as  MjHgSn^,,  (c/.  Metastan- 
nio ACID,  p.  728).  Metastannic  acid  dissolves 
slowly  in  EOHAq  or  NaOHAq ;  on  adding  cone. 
MOHAq  the  salts  are  ppdl  The  salts  are  better 
obtained  by  adding  cone.  MOHAq  to  a  solution 
in  water  of  the  substance  obtained  by  the  inter- 
action of  metastannic  acid  and  cone.  HClAq 
(Barfoed,  J.pr.  101,  368).  Dilute  acid  solutions 
ppt.  metastannic  acid  from  solutions  of  meta- 
stannates. Metastannates  heated  with  excess 
of  MOH  give  stannates.  For  more  details  re- 
garding M2HaSn50,5  (M  =  E  or  Na)  v.  Fremy  (A. 
Gh.  [3]  23,  393) ;  Weber  (P.  122, 358) ;  Haeffely 
(V.  P.  J.  144,  66). 

AESENIO-STANNATES.  A  compound 
Na2O.2AS2O5.6SnO2.5H2O  was  obtained  by 
Haeffely  (D.  P.  J.  140,  290)  by  adding  excess  of 
HNOjAq  to  a  boiling  solution  of  Na2Sn03  and 
NajAsO],  and  treating  the  gelatinous  pp.  with 
excess  of  NaOHAq. 

OXALO-STANNATES.  The  compound 
2EHC2O4.SnO2.5H2O  was  obtained,  in  lustroua 
leaflets,  by  Pochard  (0.  B.  116,  1513)  by  dis- 
solving stannic  acid  in  hot  EHC204Aq.  and 
allowing  to  cool. 

PLATINO-STANNATES.  Compounds  of 
SnO  and  Sn02  with  PtOj,  derived  from  the  acida 
H2Sn2Pt20j  and  HjSnjPtjOi  (v.  PiiATiNO-BTAN- 
NAiEs,  this  vol.  p.  285). 

PLATINO-SELENO-STANNATES  v.  this 
vol.  p.  285. 
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--•  SILICO-STANNATES.  Bourgeois (BZ. [2] 47, 
897)  obtained  the  salt  CaO.SiO2.SnO,  in  mono- 
olinio,  lustrous  crystals,  by  fusing  SiO^  and 
SnOj  with  excess  of  CaClj,  and  extracting  with 
water.  , 

_  In  connection  with  stannic  and  metastannic 
acids  and  their  derivatives,  v.  Chlor-stanmc 
acid,  under  Stannous  chlokibb  (p.  721) ;  Tin, 
OXIDES  and  hydraied  OXIDES  OP  (p.  725) ;  and 
Tnr,  THio-AciDs  and  salts  op  (p.  735). 

Tin,  ozybromides  of.  By  adding  pieces  of 
tin  to  the  mother-Uquor  from  BaSuBr,  (v. 
Stammbrotmdes,  under  Stannic  bkomide.p.  720). 
Eayman  a.  Preis  {A.  223,  323)  obtained  colour- 
less, prismatic  crystals  to  which  they  gave  the 
formula  Sn30Br6.12H20 ;  and  from  the  mother- 
liquor  from  this  compound  fine,  colourless 
needles  of  SnjOjBrj.lOHjO  separated  after  a 
time. 

Tin,  ozychloridea  of.  According  to  Ditto 
(A.  Ch.  [5]  27,  145),  when  Sn0.a;K,0,  obtained 
^7  PPg-  a  stannous  salt  by  NHjAq,  is  boiled  with 
water  containing  a  trace  of  SnClj,,  a  gelatinous 
oxychloride  is  obtained  having  the  composition 
Sn,0Cl2.6Hj0  (  =  SnO.SnCl2.6H20);  and  when 
this  compound  is  boiled  with  a  little  more  dilute 
SnOljAq  another  oxychloride,  Snfifilt.&B.jO 
(  =  3Sn,0.2SnClj.6H20)  iS  formed  in  small, 
white,  pearly  tablets. 

The  oxychloride  SnOCl,  is  obtained,  accord- 
ing tQ  Soheurer-Kestner  {A.  Ch.  [8]  47,  1),  by 
evaporating  SnCl^Aq  at  50°  to  60°;  also  by 
heating  100  pts.  Sn0l2.2H20,  dissolved  in  50  pts. 
water,  with  HNOjAq  containing  16  pts  N2O5. 

An  oxychloride  is  also  formed  by  treating 
metastannic  acid  with  cone.  HClAq,  pouring  oS 
the  excess  of  acid,  dissolving  in  water,  and 
evaporating  over  H2SO4  and  CaO  ;  to  this 
oxychloride,  which  is  an  amorphous,  white 
solid,  Weber  (P.  122,  858)  gave  the  formula 
Sn<OsCl4.5H20  ( =  8SnO2.SnCl4.5H2O).  Tscher- 
mak  {W.  A.  B.  44,  2)  obtained  a  crystalline  oxy- 
chloride SujObCIm  (  =  4Sn02.3SnCli.SnCl2)  by 
dissolving  moist  metastannic  acid  in  hot  cone. 
SnCljAq  containing  HCl. 

Mallet  (C.  J.  35,  524)  obtained  a  semi-trans- 
parent, jelly-like  solid  from  SnCljAq  which  had 
been  kept  in  a  loosely-stoppered  bottle  for  a  year 
or  two ;  to  this  solid  he  gave  the  formula 
Sn02.H01  ( =  SnO.OH.01). 

Tin,  ozyfluoride  of.  When  SnF,  is  heated  in 
air  it  is  said  to  form  the  oxyfluoride  SnOPj 
(  =  SnO;rSnS'4)  (Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  47,  37; 
Marignac,  Ann.  M.  [5]  15,  221). 

Tin,  oxyiodides  of.  According  to  Personne 
(C.  B.  54,  216),  various  oxyiodides  are  formed 
by  decomposing  Snl,  by  much  water ;  P. 
analysed  four  pompounds,  to  which  he  assigned 
the  compositions  Snfi^  (  =  2SnO.Snl2),  SeljOIj 
(  =  Sn0.Snl2),  SujOI,  (  =  Sn0.2Snl2),and  Sn^OI, 
(  =  Sn0.3Snl2). 

Tin,  phosphides  of.  By  heating  finely 
divided  tin  in  vapour  of  P,  Schrotter  \W.  A.  B. 
1849.  301)  obtained  a  silver-white,  brittle  solid 
to  which  he  gave  the  formula  SnP ;  S.G.  6"56 ; 
easily  acted  on  by  HClAq,  but  not  by  HNO^Aq. 
Other  crystalline  solids  have  been  obtained  by 
heating  tin  and  P  together,  but  their  composi- 
tions are  not  determined  with  certainty  (v. 
Pelletier,  8.  55,  106 ;  Berthier,  A.  Ch.  [2]  33, 
180;  H.Bp3e,P.  24,  326;  Mpke,  C.  O.  1890 


[ii.]  643).  Natanson  a.  Vortmann  (B.  .9, 1459) 
obtained  a  phosphide  of  tin  by  heating  glacial 
phosphoric  acid  with  C  and  tin ;  HCLAq  gave  off 
PH,  and  left  SnP, 

Tin,  salts  _  of.  Tin  forms  two  classes  of 
salts  by  replacing  the  H  of  acids ;  the  stannous 
salts  SnXj,  and  the  stamnic  salts  SnXj  (X  =  OlOj, 
NO3,  ICO3,  5SO,,  iPiO,  &c.).  The  chief  salts  of 
oxyaoids  are  the  following:  (1)  Stannous 
salts:  antimonate,  arsenate,  borate,  carbonate, 
chlorate,  chromate,  iodate,  nitrate,  phosphates, 
phosphite,  sulphates, a.nd  sulpMte.  (2)  Stannic 
salts:  antimonate,  arsenate,  bromate,  chlorate, 
iodate,  molybdate,  nitrate,  phosphates, phosphite, 
selenate,  selenite,  sulphates,  and  tungstates  (v. 
Nitrates,  Sulphates,  (fee). 

Tin,  selenides  of.  Tin  and  Sq  form  two 
compounds,  SnSe  and  SnSe2.  The,  former  can 
be  prepared  by  the  direct  union  of  the  elements ; 
the  latter  does  not  seem  to  be  obtained  by  this 
method.  Both  selenides  dissolve  in  alkali 
solutions,  and  in  solutions  of  alkali  sulphides. 

Stannous  selenide  SnSe.  (Tin  mono- 
selenide  or  protoselenide.)  Mol.  w.  unknown. 
Obtained  by  melting  together  Se  and  tin  (Ber- 
zelius  ;  Welsmann,  A.  116, 122).  With  excess  of 
Se  the  disulphide  SuSej  was  said  to  be  formed 
(Little,  A.  112,  213),  but  this  was  probably  a 
mistake  (Schneider,  P.  127,  624).  Also  formed 
by  adding  powdered  Se  to  molten  SnClj,  heating 
till  SnClj  is  volatilised,  and  allowing  to  cool, 
when  SnSe  crystallises ;  excess  of  SnCL;  is 
removed  bywashing  with  dilute  HClAq  (Schnei- 
der, Z.c).  Steel-grey,  lustrous  prisms ;  probably 
isomorphous  with  SnS ;  S.G.  5-24  at  15°  (S.,  l.c.). 
Also  obtained,  as  a  black  powder,  by  passing 
H^Se  into  SnCljAq,  washing,  and  drying  at  100°. 
SnSe  prepared  by  ppn.  is  soluble  in  alkali  solu- 
tion ;  the  crystals  prepared  by  heating  Se  with 
SnOlj  are  insoluble,  even  in  boiling  alkali  solu- 
tions. Both  crystalline  and  amorphous  SnSe 
are  soluble  in  SQlutions  of  alkali  sulphides  or 
selenides.  SnSe  is  insoluble  in  HClAq  ;  oxidised 
by  HNOjAq  to  Sn02.a!H20,  HjSeO^  and  SS^O^. 
Heated  with  I,  forms  Snij  and  SnSoj ;  or,  with  an 
excess  of  I,  Snl^  and  Se ;  reacts  similarly  with 
Br.  SnSe  is  not  reduced  by  heating  in  H. 
Heated  in  air  it  is  gradually  oxidised  to  SnO, 
and  SeOj  (S.,  l.c.).  According  to  Ditte  (O.  B.  96, 
1790),  SnSe  can  be  sublimed  in  a  stream  of  H 
at  a  red  heat ;  D.  says  S.G.  is  6-179  at  0°. 

Stannio  selenide  SnSe^.  {Tin  diselenide.) 
Mol.  w.  unknown.  Not  formed  by  heating  to- 
gether tin  and  Se,  as  excess  of  Se  over  that  re- 
quired to  form  SnSe  sublimes ;  Little's  statement 
that  SnSe2is  formed  by  directly  combining  tin 
and  Se  by  heat  {A.  112,  213)  is  probably  wrong 
(Schneider,  P.  127,  .624).  Prepared  by  rubbing 
6  pts.  I  and  8  to  10  pts.  crystallised  Snij  (the  Snl^ 
is  used  to  enable  the  I  to  be  thoroughly  powdered), 
adding  4  pts.  powdered  SnSe,  then  sufficient 
CS2  to  form  a  pasty  mass  (stirring  constantly), 
and  then  adding  more  OS2  to  dissolve  Snij, 
and  washing  with  CSj,  when  SnSe,  remains 
as  a  dark,  red-brown,  indistinctly  crystallinet 
powder,  which  becomes  darker  when  dried 
at  100°  (Schneider,  l.c.).  S.G.  4-85.  Accord- 
ing to  Welsmann  {A.  116,  122),  SnSe,  is  ob- 
tained,  as  a  dark  reddish-brown  powder,  by 
passing  HjSe  into  SnCltAq;  heated  in  H, 
this   powder   gives    off    Se   and  leaves  SnSe. 
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finSe;  is  not  acted  on  by  water,  or  -by-  dilute 
acids';  it  is  slowly  attacked  by  cone,  boiling 
HOlAq. ;  aqzia  regia,  or  cone.  HNOjAq,  oxidises 
it  to  SnOj,  HjSeOj  and  H^jSeO^;  it  dissolves  in 
hot  cone.  HjSO,,  and  when  the  olive-green  solu- 
tion is  poured  into  water  Se  separates  and 
-Sn(S04)2  remains  dissolved.  SnSej  is  easily 
-soluble  in  caustic  alkali  solutions,  including 
NHjAq,  forming  blood-red'  liquids.'  Heated 
with  I,  in  the  ratio  SnSe2:4I,  SnI,  and  Se  are 
formed ;  Br  reacts  similarly  to  I  (Schneider,  Z.Ci). 

Tin,  silicides  of.  Ko  definite  compound 
has  been  isolated.  Substances  which  seem  to  be 
'Of  the  nature  of  alloys  are  formed  by  heating  to- 
gether tin  and  Si ;  treatment  with  H01A.q  dis- 
solves tin  from  these  bodies,  and  separates  Si 
along  with  SiOj  (v.  Winkler,  J.pr.  91,  193). 

^n,  silicofluoride.  According  to  Berzeliiis 
{Lehrhuch  [5th  ed.]  3,  767),  the  salt  SnSiP^ 
separates  (?  from  solution  of  SnO.xHp  in 
HjSiPjAq)  in  prismatic  crystals,  which  are 
readily  crystallised  from  water. 

Tin,  sulphides  of.  Two  sulphides  of  tin 
are  known,  SnS  and  SnSj :  the  f  oriner  is  readily 
obtained  by  heating  tin  and  S ;  the  latter  by 
heating  tin  with  an  excess  of  S  and  some  sub- 
stance (e.g.  NHjCl)  which  readily  vplaitilises, 
and  so  removes  heat,  which  would  else  drive  off 
the  S  above  that  required  to  form  SnS.  Both 
sulphides  are  also  formed  by  ppn.  by  H^S  from 
corresponding  salts  in  solution.  Both  sulphides 
dissolve  in  solutions  of  alkali  polysulphides, 
forming  thiostamiates,  M^SnS,. 

Stannous  SULPHIDE  SnS.  (TinmonosuVpMde 
or  protosuVphide.)    Mol.  w.  unknown. 

Preparation, — 1.  Finely  divided  tin  is  heated 
with  o.  equal  parts  of  S ;  the  product  is  pow- 
dered, and  repeatedly  heated  with  S  in  a  closed 
vessel.  Ditte  (0.  B.  96,  1790)  recommends  to 
sublime  the  SnS  thus  prepared,  by  heating  to 
redness  in  a  porcelain  tube  in  a  stream  of  H. — 
2.  HjS  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  a  stannous 
salt  until  the  liquid  smells  strongly  of  H^S  ;  the 
brownish  black  pp.' of  amorphous  SnS  is  washed 
and  dried,  and  is  then  added,  Uttle  by  little,  to 
molten  SnCLj  as  long  as  it  is  dissolved  thereby ; 
after  cooling,  SnOlj  is  dissolved  out  by  dilute 
HClAq,  and  any  dark-brown  powder  that  is  pre- 
sent is  washed  away  from  the  heavier,  greyish, 
lustrous,  crystalline  particles  of  SnS  (Schneider, 
P.  95, 167). 

Properties. — ^A  dark,  lead-grey,  crystalline 
«olid;  S.G.  4-85'>  (Karsten,  S.  65,  394),  5-27 
■(BouUay,  A.  Ch.  [2]  43,  266).  Ditte  (l.c.)  de- 
scribes SnS,  after  sublimation  in  H,  as  crystalli- 
sing in  thin,  lustrous  squares  with  an  angle  of  c. 
90° ;  with  a  grey-blue,  metal -like  lustre ;  soft  and 
friable;  S.G.  5-0802  at  0°.  CrystalUne  SnS 
melts  at  a  red  heat ;  it  expands  considerably  on 
cooling  (Ditte,  l.c.).  Prepared  by  ppn.  SnS  is  a 
brownish-black,  amorphous  solid. 

Reactions. — 1.  SnS,  prepared  by  heating 
together  tin  and  S,  may  be  sublimed  in  hydrogen 
at  a  red  heat  (Ditte,  C.  B.  96, 1790) ;  but  con- 
tinued heating  in  H  is  said  to  reduce  it  to  tin, 
HjS  •  being  given  off. — 2.  Heated  in  air  SnS  is 
.gradually  converted  into  SnO,  and  SOj.— 3.  Ee- 
ticts  with  chlorine,  even  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, to  form  SnCli  and  SnCl,.2S01,  =  (SnSjCl, J 
{H.  Eose,  P.  47, 517). — 4.  Fusion  with  potassium 
vyamde  produces  tin  and  ECNS. — 6.  SuS  dis' 


solves  gradually  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  SnOL:  solution  and  giving  off  H^S  (for 
details  of  interaction  with  HClAq  of  different 
concentration,  and  with  HCl  gas,  v.  Ditte,  C.  B, 
97,42). — 6,  Grradually  oxidised  to  SnO: by  heating 
■with  nitric  acid. — 7.  Dissolves  in  solutions  of 
alkaU  polysulphides,  forming  alkali  thiostannates 
MjSnSs. — 8.'  SnS  is  generally  said  to  be  nearly 
insoluble  in  solutions  of  alkali  monostilphides 
(MjS).  According  to  Ditte  (O.  B.94, 1419, 1470), 
SnS  is  not  acted  on  by  K^SAq  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  if  the  concentration  of  the  solution 
does  not  exceed  20E2S:100H2O ;  but  a  more  cone, 
solution  of  KjSAq,  out  of  contact  with  air,  gradu- 
ally converts  the  SnS  into  a  grey,  spongy  mass  of 
tin ;  and  still  more  cone.  K^S'Aq  dissolves  this, 
forming  E^SnSgAq  and  giving  off  H  :  if  air  is 
admitted  the  reactions  are  inore  complfex. 

Stannio  sulphide  SuSj.  (Tin  Msulphide.) 
Mol.  Wi  not  known. 

Prepa/ration. — 1.  By  saturating  SnCljAq  con- 
taining a  little  HOlAq  with  H^S,  warming,  again 
saturating  with  H^S,  warming  gently  for  som6 
hours,  collecting  the  pp.,  washing  with  dilute 
HjSAq,  dryiiig,  and  heating  to  above  100°  out  of 
contact  with  air.  Pure  SnSj  can  scarcely  be 
prepared  in  this  way ;  there  seems  to  be  always 
some  SnOj.ajHjO  present' in  the  pp.  (Kvim,  A, 
84,  110;,  Barfoed,  J.  ^.101,  368).— 2.  By 
passing  the  mixed  vapours  of  SnClj  and  HjS 
through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  or  bypassing 
HjS  into  SnCl^  and  heating  the  white  crystals  of 
SnCli.5H2S  so  obtained  (Coldridge,  P.  M.  [5]  29, 
383). — 3.  A  mixture  of  finely-divided  tin  and  S, 
or  of  SnS  and  S,  with  some  substance  that 
gradually  volatilises  and  so  removes  heat,  ia 
slowly  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  retort.  Or  a 
loosely  covered  fiask,  imbedded  in  sand ;  the  vola- 
tile substance  gradually  passes  off,  then  the 
excess  of  S  is  volatilised  and  the  SnSj  remains, 
partly  on  the  sides  and  partly  on  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  If  tin  is  heated  vrith.  S  only,  the 
heat  produced  in  the  reaction  is  so  great  that 
the  SnSj  formed  is  resolved  into  SnS  and  S. 
Various  mixtures  have  been  employed  by  dif- 
ferent chemists ;  the  following  give  good  results: 
(1)  equal  parts  sifted  tin-filings,  S,  and  NH4CI 
(Pelletier) ;  (2)  4  parts  tin-filings,  3  parts  S,  2 
parts  NHjCl  (Woulf e) ;  (3)  a  pulverised  amalgam 
of  12  parts  tin  and  6  parts  Hg,  with  7  parts  S, 
and  6  parts  NH^Ol  (W.) ;  (4)  6  parts  SnS  and 
8  parts  HgCl^  (W.).  ■ 

Beferences. — Pelletier  {Grell's  Chem.  Arm, 
1797  [1]  46) ;  Woulfle  {ibid.  1, 149);  BuUion  {ibid. 
1793  [1]  89) ;  Proust  {Qehlen's  Jowm,  f.  Che^n. 
und  Phys,l,  250).  ■    ■ 

According  to  (im:e]m{Handbuch  [5th  ed.]  3, 75) 
if  NH4OI  is  heated  with  tin  and  S  there  is  formed 
a  compound  of  NH4CI  and  SnClj,  which  then  inter- 
acts with  the  S,  forming  ShSj  (?  2Sn  +  8NH4CI 
=  2(2NH,Cl.SnCy  +  2H2  +  4NH3 ; 
2(2NH,Cl.SnOy  +  2S 
=  SnS,  +  2NH401.SnCl,  -t  2NH,C1). 

Properties. — Prepared  by  sublimation,  SnSj 
is  a  soft  golden-yeUow,  lustrous,  crystalline  solids 
S.G.  4-6  (Karsten,  S,  65,  394),  4-42  (Boullay, 
A,  Ch.  [2]  43,  266).  CrystalUne  SnS^i  is  known 
as  mosaic  gold  {v.  Dictionaby  op  Applied 
Chemistky,  Vol.  iiii  p.  845). 

Beactions  and  Combinations,-^!,  Heated  in 
a  closed  vessel^vea  SnS  and  S,  and  asubliinate 
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oi  SnSj. — 2.  Seated  in  air  SnO,  and  SOj  are 
foimed.— ^3.  Chlorine  liquefies  SnSj,  on  cooling 
yellow  crystals  of  SnCl,.2SCl4  are  formed  (H. 
Bose,  P.  42,  517).  —  4.  a?he  compound 
SnS^4(  =  SnSIj.Sl2)  is  said  to  be  formed  by 
heating  SnS,  with  iodine  in  a  stream  of  CO^ 
(Schneider,  J.  pr.  79,  419 ;  v.  also  Tin,  thio- 
lODmz:,  infra)^  According  to  Schneider  {l.c.) 
a  boiliiig  alcoholic  solution  of  I  does  not  act  on 
SnS,  prepared  by  sublimation,  but  with  amor- 
phous SnSj  prepared  by  ppn.  it  gives  SnSjIi. — 
6.  Amorphous,  but  not  crystaUine,  SnS,  is 
slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  cone,  hydrochloric 
acid,  EjS  being  given  off  and  SnClt  solution 
formed. — 6.  The  amorphous  sulphide  is  slowly 
oxidised  by  hot  nitric  acid ;  aqua  regia  oxidises 
both  amorphous  and  crystalline  SnS^to  SnO,  and 
HjSOjAq. — 7.  Fusion  with  lead  monoxide  produces 
a  mixture  of  sulphides  and  oxides  of  tin  and 
lead ;  with  excess  of  FbO,  SO,  is  given  off  and 
lead  remains. — 8.  SnS,  was  paid  by  Dumas  (S. 
66,  409)  to  combine  with  stannic  chloride,  form- 
ing SnS2.2SnOl4 ;  the  compound  being  produced 
by  the  interaction  of  SnClf  and  H^S.  According 
to  Coldridge  (P.  M.  [5]  29,  383)  this  compound 
does  not  exist,  the  product  of  the  reaction 
being  SnCli.SBLjS. — 9.  SnSj  dissolves  in  alkali 
sulphide  solutions,  forming  thiostannates 
(g. «.,  imfra),  M^SuSj.  —  10.  In  alkali  solu- 
Uons  SnSj  dissolves,  probably  forming  .  stan- 
nates  and  thiostannates  (?3SnS2  +  6KOHAq 
=  KjSnOjAq  +  2K2SnS,Aq  +  3H2O). 

TiK  SESQuisuLf  HIDE.  Berzelius  [Lehrbuch 
[5th  ed.J  2,  600)  gave  the  formula  Sn^S,  to  a 
greyish-yellow,  lustrous  solid  obtained  by  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  3  parts  SnS  and  1  part  S  in  a 
retort ;  the  substance  was  almost  certainly  a 
mixture  of  SnS  and  SnS,. 

Tin,  Bulphochlorides  of;  v.  Tin  thio- 
CHLOKiDES,  infra. 

Tin,  Bulpho^iodide  of;  v.  Tin  ihio-iodide, 
infra. 

Tin,  sulphocyanide  of ;    v.  vol.  ii.  p.  352. 

Tin,  tellnride  of,  SnTe.  A  grey,  lustrous, 
metal-like,  crystalline  solid ;  S.G.  6-478  at  0° ; 
obtained  by  heating  together  tin  and  Te,  and 
slowly  subliming  in  a  stream  of  H  (Ditte,  C.  B. 
96, 1790). 

Tin;  thio-acids  and  salts  of.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  thio-  acid  of  tin  has  been  isolated  with 
certainty;  a  few  salts  derived  from  the  acid 
E^SnSj  hiave  been  obtained. 

Thiostannic  acid.  {Sulphostannic  acid.) 
Eiihn  (A.  84,  110)  obtained  an  oUve-brown  pp. 
by  adding  HClAq  or  H-O^HjO^A-q  to  a  cone, 
solution  of  N%SnSs.Na2S.12HjO  (v.  infra) ;  after 
washing,  and  drying  at  100°,  the  pp.  wias  a  leaden- 
grey,  lustrous  soUd  having  the  composition 
HaSnSa.  Storch  {M.  10, 258),  repeating Kiihn's 
experiments,  always  obtained  brown  pps.,  which 
did  not  contain  more  S  than  required  by  the  ratio 
Sn:S  =  1:2-19.  S.  concluded  that  the  pps.  were 
mixtures  of  HjSnSj  and  SnS,.  By  adding  dilute 
oxalic  acid  solution  to  solution  of  NajSuS, 
(prepared  by  ^turating  Na^SnOjAq  with  HjS) 
in  quantity  just  sufficient  to  combine  with, 
the  Na  present,  S.  (tc.)  obtained  a  deep- 
yellow  liquid  which  remained  clear  for  hours ; 
after  removing  the  H^S  by  a  current  of  air  S. 
found  that  the  liquid  contained  tin  and  S  in  the 
ratio  Sn:3S ;  he  concluded  that  H^finSj  was  pre- 


sent in  the  liquid.  The  liquid  was  decolourised 
by  NHjAq,  KOHAq,  Na^COjAq.  {T^'Si^fiQMf 
and  NHjOlAq ;  strong  acids  gave  brownish  pps, 
containing  rather  more  S  than  required  by  the 
formula  SnS,. 

TmosiANNAiES  (Kiihn,  l.c. ;  Horing,  Sirzel's 
Zeit.  fur  Pharm.  1851.  No.  8).  The  alkali  salts 
are  obtained  by  dissolving  SnS,  in  alkali  sulphide 
solutions,  MjSAq;  the  alkaline  earth  salts  are 
formed  by  double  decomposition  from  the  alkali 
salts. 

Fotassium  thiostannate  EjSnSs.lOH^O. 
Obtained  by  dissolving  SnS,  in  K,SAq,  and  add- 
ing alcohol,  when  the  salt  separates  as  a  dark 
brown  heavy  oil;  all  HjO  is  given  off  at  100°- 

Sodium  thiostannates.  The  normal  salt 
Na2SnS3.2H20  is  obtained,  in  yellow,  glassy,  re- 
gular crystals,  by  adding  tin,  little  by  little, 
to  molten  Na2S5,  treating  the  fused  mass  with 
water,  and  evaporating  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture. A  solution  of  SnS  and  S  in  Ka2SAq  de- 
posits colourless,  monoclinic  crystals,  of  the 
basic  salt,  which,  when  dried  over  H,S04, 
has  the  composition  Na2SnS3.Na2S.12H,0.  The 
stronger  acids  (HCl,  H2SO4,  0H:Cli.C0,H)  ppti 
SnS,  at  once  from  Na^SnSaAq ;  but  weak  acidg, 
(HaPO,,  H2O2O4,  CH2C1.C0,H,  &o.)  form  browns 
yellow  solutions  from  which  red-brown  ppsi. 
separate  more  or  less  slowly  (Storch,  M.  10, 255), 
Eiihn  (Z.c.)  gives  the  reactions  of  the  two  Na 
thiostannates  with  solutions  of  several  metaUio 
salts ;  many  of  the  pps.  were  doubtless  thio- 
stannates of  the  metals  employed. 

PLATINO-THIOSTANNATES.  Sohneideu 
{Z.  [2]  5,  629 ;  6,  270,  613)  obtained  salts  tq. 
which  he  gave  the  composition-  MjPtsSnS, 
(  =  M2S.3PtS.SnS,),  where  M  =  K  or  Na,  by 
fusing  SnS,,  Pt,  MjCOj,  and  S,  and  lixiviating- 
with  water. 

Tin,  thiochlorides  of.  A  compound  SnS,Cl,2 
( =  SnCl4.2SGl4)  is  said  to  be  formed,  along  with, 
SnClj,  by  the  interaction  of  01  and  SnS  or  SnS, 
(H.Bose,P. 42,517).  Dumas(S.  66, 409)  described 
a  compound  Sn,S20l4('=  SuSj-SnCy  as  obtained 
by  passing  HjS  into  SnCl, ;  but  according  to  Cold- 
ridge (P.  M.  [5]  29,  383)  this  compound  is  not 
formed.  C.  (l.c.)  says  that  the  passage  of  H2S. 
into  SnCli  produces  white  crystals  of  SnClj.BHjS,; 
which  are  decomposed  by  heat,  giving  off  HOI 
and  HjS,  and  leaving  SUS2. 

Tin,  thio-iodide  of.  By  melting  together 
crystalline  SnS,  and  I,  in  the  ratio  SnS2:4I, 
allowing  the  liquid  to  cool,  and  either  heating 
in  a  stream  of  CO,,  or  dissolving  in  GS2  and 
crystallising,  Schneider  (J.  pr.  79,  419)  obtained 
brown,  lustrous  crystals  of  SnSiil4  ( =  SnSLj.SI,)., 
This  thio-iodide  is  dissolved  unchanged  by  OS, 
or  CHOlj ;  alcohol  separates  S ;  water,  or  a  solu-' 
tion  of  a  caustic  alkali,  produces  SnS„  S,  and 
HIAq  (or  MIAq) ;  HClAq  or  HNOjAq  deoom-. 
poses  it,  with  separation  of  S.  The  compound 
SnSjIi  is  also  produced  by  the  interaction  of  a 
solution  of  I  in  OS,  and  ppd.,  dried  SnS, 
(S.,  I.C.).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

TIIT  0B6ANIC  GOMFOUNDS. 

Stannic  methide  SnMe4.  (78°),  S.G.  » 
1-313.  V.D.  6-0O  (oalc.  6-15).  Got  by  heating 
an  alloy  of  tin  and  sodium  (14  p.c.)  with  Mel 
(I  pt.)  at  100°-120°  (Ladenburg,  A.  Suppl.  8, 
74;  cf.  Cahours,  A.  Ill,  236;'  114,  872),  OU, 
with  ethereal  odour.    Baduces  alcoholic  AgNOj.. 
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Stannic  tTi-methylo-iodide  SnMejI.  (170°). 
S.G.  2  2-143.  Formed  by  the  action  of  I  on 
SnMe,.  Oil.  Yields  crystalline  SnMeaOH  and 
the  salts  (SnMe3)2S04,  SnMe3.0.C0.H,  and 
SnMej.OAc.  Forms  the  compounds  SnMejOEt 
(Ladenburg,  JB.  3,  358)  and  SnMe3l2KH3  (Ca- 
hours,  A.  122,  56). 

Stannic  di-metliylo-di-iodide  SnMe^Iti.  [30°]. 
(228°).  S.G.  S2  2-872.  Formed  by  heating 
tinfoil  with  Mel  at  150°  (C).  Monoclinio  crys- 
tals (from  ether-alcol)ol).  Converted  by  ammo- 
nia into  amorphous  SnMejO,  which  is  insol. 
water,  but  dissolves  in  acids  forming  the  follow- 
ing crystalline  salts:  SnMeiClj  [90°]  (18»°), 
forming  trimetrio  crystals ;  a:6:c  = -834:1:  -941. — 
SnMe^PtOlj  7aq,  forming  trimetric  crystals ; 
« :  b :  c  =  -888 : 1 :  -977.  —  SnMejBrj.  (209°).  — 
SnMe2S04,  forming  monocUnic  crystals  (Hjort.- 
dahl,  C.  B.  88,  584). 

Stannic  ethide  SnEti.  Mol.  w.  234.  (181°). 
S.G.  ^  1-187.  Formed  from  SnEt^Ij  and 
EtI  (Buokton,  A.  109,  218 ;  112,  223 ;  Frank- 
laud,  A.  Ill,  44).  Formed  also,  together  with 
tin  and  ZnEtCl,  by  adding  fused  SnCl,  to 
cooled  ZnEtj  and  then  distiUing  (Frankland  a. 
iJawrance,  C  J.  35,  134).  Prepared  by  heating 
powdered  tin  with  EtI  and  the  zinc-copper 
couple ;  and  also  by  heating  ZnEtl  with  pow- 
dered tin  at  160°  (Letts  a.  Collie,  C.  J.Proc.  2, 
166).  Oil.  Has  no  action  at  180°  on  Al,  Na, 
or  Mg.  Slowly  absorbs  sulphur  dioxide,  forming 
crystalline  S02(0SnEt,)2,  insol.  ether  and  an  oil 
SnEtj.SOjEt,  sol.  ether.  Hot  couo.  HClAij  forms 
ethane  and  SnEtjCl.  Iodine  forms  SnEt^I  and 
lEt. 

Stannous  ethide  SnEtj.  S.G.  is  1-558. 
Formed  by  adding  zinc  to  a  warm  solution  of 
SnEt^CL;  (Frankland).  OU..  Decomposed  at 
150°  into  SnEti  and  tin.    Br  forms  SnEtjBr,,. 

Bistannic  hexa-ethide  Sn^Et,.  (265°-270°). 
S.G.  a  1-412.  V.D.  14-8  (calo.  14-7).  Got  by 
distilling  SnEtjI  with  sodium  (Ladenburg,  A, 
Siippl.  8,  66 ;  B.  3,  647).  Pungent  oil.  I  forms 
SnEtjI.  Cone.  EClAq  forms  SnEtjCl,,  ethane, 
and  hydrogen. 

Stannic  tri-ethylo-lodide  SnEt^I.  (231°). 
S.G.  2a  1-833.  Formed  by  the  action  of  EtI 
on  an  alloy  of  tin  and  sodium  (Ladenburg,  A. 
Siuppl.  8,  60  ;  B.  3,  353,  647 ;  cf.  Lowig,  A.  84, 
308).  Liquid.  Combines  with  NH,  (2  mols.). 
■On  distilling  with  KOHAq  it  yields  SnEtaOH 
crystallising  from  ether  in  prisms  [43°]  (271°) 
converted  by  heat  into  oily  (SnEtj|)20,  which  re- 
combines  with  water  forming  the  hydroxide. 
NaOEt  converts  the  iodide  into  SnEtjOEt  (191°) 
S.G.  -  1-263,  which  is  at  once  changed  by- 
water  into  the  hydroxide.  The  hydroxide 
SnEtjOH  is  sol.  water,  strongly  alkaline,  ab- 
fiorbs  CO2  from  the  air,  and  is  converted  by 
acids  into  the  salts :— SnEtjCl.  [0.  0°].  (209°). 
S.G.  a  1-428.— (SnEt3)2PtCl,.—SnEt3PtCl5.— 
SnEtjBr.  (223°)  (Cahours).  -.  SnEtjCy.  — 
SnEtaCyO.— SnEtsNO^.— (SnEt3),S0,.  Hexa- 
gonal prisms  terminated  by  pyramids  (Hjort- 
dahl).— (SnEt3)jS.  —  SnEtjSH.  —  (SnEt3)HjP04. 
—  SnEts.OAo.  —  SnEtjOBz.  —  (SnBt3)2G0s.  — 
(SnEt3)2Cj04  aq.  —  Form ate  (SnEt3)CH02.— 
Butyrate  (SnEt3)C4H,02,  —  Tartrates 
(SnEtaJjC^HjO,  aq.— (SnBt3)H04H4Os  aq. 

Stannic  di-ethylo-di-iodide  SnEtjIj.  [44-5°]. 
(245°).    Formed  from  tin  and  EtI  by  exposure 


to  sunlight  or  by  heating  withEtl  at  150°  (Frank- 
land,  A.  85,  329 ;  Lowig,  A.  84,  308 ;  Cahoura 
a.  Bicbe,  A.  84,  333).  Needles  (from  alcohol), 
si.  sol.  cold  water.  May  be  sublimed.  Alcoholic 
NHj  forms  SiiEtjO,  which  is  an  amorphous 
powder,  insol.  water,  converted  by  acids  into  the 
following  salts :  SnEt^Clj.  [85°],  (220°),  form- 
ing trimetric  crystals;  a:6:fl  =  •839:1: -943. — 
SnEtjCLOH:  plates.— SnEt^Brj  (233°).  V.D. 
11-6  (calc.  11-7).— SnEt2(i^03)j.— SnEtjICy.— 
SnEt2(SCy)2.  —  SnEt,S.  —  SiiBtjSO,.  —  Crys- 
tals. SnEt2(OAc)2.  —  SnEtjOjO,.  —  Formate 
SnEt,(CHO,)j. 

Stannic  ethylo-trimethide  SnEtMe,.  (125°- 
128°).  Formed  from  SnMealandZnEtj  (Cahours, 

A.  122,  59).  OH;  converted  by  I  into  EtI  and 
SnMcaL 

Stannic  di-ethylo-di-methide  SnEt^Me^ 

(145°).  S.G.  8  1-260.  V.D.  6-84  (calc.  7-14). 
Formed  from  SnEtjIj  and  ZnMcj  (Frankland,  A. 
Ill,  50 ;  Morgunoff,  A.  144,  157).    Oil. 

Stannic  methylo-tri-etbide  SnMeEt3.  (163°). 
V.D.  6-72  (calc.  6-6S).  Formed  from  SnEtjI  and 
ZnMe.^  in  the  cold  (0.).    Heavy  oil. 

Stannic  tetrapropylide  SnPr,.  (224°).  S.G. 
14  1-179.  Formed  from  SuPrjI  and  ZnPrj 
(Cahours,  G.  B.  76,  133).    Pungent  oil. 

Stannic  tripropylo-iodide  SnPrjI.  (261°). 
S.G.  is  1-692.  Formed  from  PrI  and  an  alloy 
of  Na  and  tin  (Cahours  a.  Demarpay,  O.  B.  88, 
725, 1112).  Oil,  converted  by  moist  AgjO  into 
crystalline  SnEtsOH. 

Stannic  di-propylo-di-iodide  SnPrjIj.  (272°). 
Formed  from  tin  and  PrI.  Oil.  Converted  by 
alkalis  into  amorphous  SnPrjO,  insol.  water, 
which  yields  SnPr^Clj  [81°]. 

Stannic  tri-isopropylo-iodide  SnPr,I.  (257°). 
Got  in  like  manner. 

Stannic  di-isopropylo-di-iodide  SnPr^Ij. 
(267°).    Yields  SnPrjCl,  [57°]. 

Stannic  tri  -  isobutylo  -  iodide  Sn(C4H,),I. 
(285°).  S.G.  iS  1-540.  Formed  from  OH^Prl 
and  a  9  p.c.  alloy  of  Na  in  tin  (Cahours  a.  De- 
mar^ay,  G.  B.  89,  68).  Pungent  oil,  converted 
by  KOH  into  Sn(C4H,)aOH  (313°). 

Stannic  di-isobutylo-di-iodide  Sn(C4Hg)2l2' 
(290°-295°).  Formed  by  heating  tinfoil  with 
isobutyl  iodide  at  125°.  Liquid,  converted  by 
alkalis  into  amorphous  Sn(0,H,)20,  and  by  HCl 
into  Sn(C4Ha)jCl,  [c.  6°]  (261°). 

Stannic  tetra-isoamylide  Sn(03Hi,)4.  Formed 
from  isoamyl  iodide  and  an  sUoy  of  Na  (1  pt.)' 
and  tin  (6  pts.)  (Grimm,  A.  92,  383).    Liquid. 

Stannic  tri-isoamylo-iodide  .  Sn(C3H„)3l. 
(304°).  Accompanies  the  preceding  compound 
(C.  a.  D.).  Converted  by  potash  into  oily 
Sn(C,H„)30H  (337°). 

Stannic  tetraphenylide  SnPh,.  [226°]. 
(over  420°).  Formed  by  heating  bromo-benzene 
with  a  tin-sodium  alloy  and  acetic  ether  (Polls, 

B.  22,  2915).  Colourless  prisms,  insol.  ligroin, 
V.  sl.-Bol.  alcohol,  V.  sol.  boiling  benzene. 

Stannic  tri-phenylo-chloride  SnPhjCl.  [105°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  NaNOj  on  a  solution  of 
SnPhjClj  in  HOAc,  the  yield  being  85  p.c.  of 
that  represented  by  the  equation  3SnPh.^C],. 
=  2SnPh3Cl-i-SnCl4  (Aronheim,  B.  12,  509). 
Converted  by  potash  into  SnPhjOH  IJaq  [118°]. 

Stannic  di-phenylo-dichloride  SnFh^Clj, 
[42°].  (335°).  Prepared  by  boiling  HgPhj  with 
SnClf    and    ligroin   (Aronheim,    B.  10,  2223; 
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11,  2285;  A.  194,  145).  Triolmio  prisma; 
o:6:c  =  -588:l:l-067;  o=62°  47';  i8  =  76°  48'; 
7  =  94°  3'.  Sol.  alcohol  and  ligroin,  misoible 
with  ether.  Converted  by  means  of  water  into 
SnPhjC1.0H,  an  amorphous  insoluble  powder 
[187°].  Potash  forms_SnPh20.  Ether,  alcohol, 
and  sodium-amalgam  form  SnPh2(0Et)j  [124°]. 

Stannic  di-phenylo-di-bromide  SnPhJBrj. 
[c  38°].  (280°  at  42  mm.).  Formed  from 
SnPh,  and  Br  (Polls),  and  from  the  oxide  and 
HBr  (A.). 

Stannic  di-pheuylo-cbloro-bromlde 
SnPhjBrCl  [39°].     Crystalline.     Formed  from 
SnPhjOl(OH)  and  HBr, 

Stannic  £-phenylo-chloro-iodide  SnPh^ClI. 
[69°].  Yellow  monoolinio  crystals  (from  ether), 
decomposed  by  water. 

TIN  GBOTIPOF  ELEMEITTS.    Group  IV.  in 
the  periodic  classification  of  the  elements  con- 
tains the  following  members  ; — 
Even  series     2        4        6        8        10        12 
C       Ti     Zr      Ce       —       Th 
Odd  series       3        5        7        9        11 
Si      Ge     Sn      —      Pb 

Subdividing  this  group  in  accordance  with 
the  chemical  similarities  of  the  elements  we  get 
the  following  families : — 

Carbon famaly:  G  and  Si. 

Titanmm  family :  Ti,  Zr,  Oe,  — ,  Th. 

Tinfa/rmVy :  Ge,  Sn,  — ,  Pb. 

The  carbon  fondly  is  considered  in^  the  ar- 
ticle CaBBON  QBOUf  OF  EIiEMENTS    (vol.  1.  p.  682)  ; 

and  that  article  also  gives  a  sketch  of  the  chemi- 
cal relations  of  aU  the  members  of  the  group. 
The  elements  of  the  titanium  fainily  are  con- 
sidered under  the  heading  TiTAunrM  oboup  op 
BLBMENTS  (this  vol.,  p.  749).  The  tm  faimiVy  is 
considered  in  the  present  article. 

Ge  occurs  in  small  quantities,  as  sulphide, 
in  a  very  few  rare  minerals.  Tin  and  lead  are 
found  native  in  not  very  large  quantities.  The 
chief  ore  of  tin  is  ^nsicme,  which  contains  SnO,; 
SnSj  is  also  found  in  tin  pyrites ;  and  various 
mioflss  contain  more  or  less  SnOj.  Qalena,  con- 
taining PbS,  is  the  chief  ore  of  lead ;  sulphate, 
carbonate,  phosphate,  i&c.,  are  also  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Ge  is  obtained  by  heating 
its  ore  with  NajCO,  and  S,  dissolving  in  water, 
decomposing  Na^S  by  H2S04Aq,  ppg.  Ag  (Ag^Sis 
a  constituent  of  the  ore)  by  HClAq,  then  ppg. 
GeSj  by  HjS,  oxidising  the  GeS^  to  GeOj  by 
HNOj,  and  reducing  the  GeO^  by  heating  in  H 
or  with  C.  Tin  is  obtained  by  calcining  tm- 
stone,  washing,  and  reducing  the  SnO^  by  heat- 
ing with  C.  To  obtain  lead,  galena  is  roasted 
in  such  a  quantity  of  air  that  it  is  partially  oxi- 
dised, both  PbO  and  PbSO,  being  formed ;  by 
then  heating  out  of  contact  with  much  air  the 
PbS,  PbO,  and  PbSO,  interact  to  form  SO^  and 
lead.  Tin  and  lead  have  been  known  from  very 
early  times.    Ge  was  isolated  in  1885. 

The  table  on  page  736  presents  some  of  the 
principal  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the 
tin  elements. 

General  formulcB  and  characters  of  eom- 
poimds.  Oxides :— MO,  MO^ ;  also  PhjO^  and 
Pb.O, :  various  hydrates  of  most  of  these  oxides 
are  known.  Sulphides :— MS,  MSj  ( ?  PbSJ. 
Haloid  compounds:  —  MXj  and  MX,. 
Acids:  — HjMXa,  where  M=Ge  or  Sn,  and 
S.  =  either  Br,  01,  F,  or  I ;  also  HjPbl,;  HjSnOa 


and  Hj.H,Sn50„ ;  ?H2SnSa.  Salts  :— MX,  and 
MX,,  where  M  =  Sn  or  Pb  and  X  =  N08,  jSO,, 
^P0„  &e.  Salts  containing  M  in  the 
acidic  radicle;  — B'jMX,,  where  M 
=  Ge,  Sn,  (?Pb),  and  X  is  a  halogen ;  EijMO.,, 
where  M  =  Sn,  or  Pb ;  also  E^jPhOj;  also 
Eij.HsSn50,5 ;  also  Ri^SuSj. 

The  oxides  MO  are  basic ;  they  react  wiUi 
acids  to  form  salts  MX,,  X  =  NO,,  |  SO,,  iPO,,  &c. 
(no  salts  of  GeO  have  yet  been  isolated).  PbO 
also  dissolves  in  molten  KOH,  forming  KjPbOj. 
The  oxides  MOj,  where  M  =  Sn  or  Pb,  are 
both  basic  and  acidic ;  they  react  with  some 
acids  to  form  salts  MX, ;  several  of  these  salts 
have  been  isolated  when  M  =  Sn,  very  few  when 
M  =  Pb:  they  also  react  with  molten  KOH  or 
NaOH  (Sn02.a:HjO  also  with  MOHAq)  to  form 
salts  K2(orNa2)MOs;  when  M  =  Sn  two  classes  of 
salts  are  known,  stannates  M^SnO,,  and  meta- 
stannates,  probably  M2.HgSn50,5.  GeOj  dissolves 
in  acids,  also  in  molten  KOH  or  K^OO,,  but  the 
products  of  these  reactions  have  not  yet  been 
examined.  PbjO,  reacts  with  dilute  strong  acids 
to  form  PbOj,  and  PbX^  which  dissolves ;  with 
glacial  acetic  acid  Pb,0,  forms  Pb(C2Hs02)2  and 
Pb(0jHsO2),.  PbjOj  probably  reacts  with  dilute 
strong  acids  to  give  PbO.^  and  a  salt  of  PbO.  The 
hydrates  of  MO  and  MO^  react  similarly  to  the 
oxides.  Some  of  the  hydrates  SnOj-sHjO  are 
acidic ;  one  class  of  these  is  probably  poly- 
meric with  the  other.  There  are  indications  of 
the  existence  of  an  oxide  MO, in  the  case  of  tin; 
this  oxide  seems  to  be  acidic. 

The  sul^Mdes  of  Ge  have  not  been  much 
investigated ;  GeS^  dissolves  in  alkali  sulphide 
solutions,  and  is  probably  acidic.  GeS  has  been 
gasified  and  y.D.  determined.  The  sulphides  of 
tin  are  both  basic  and  acidic ;  with  hot  cone. 
HClAq  they  give  SnClj  and  SnCl,  respectively ; 
both  cUssolve  in  alkali  sulphide  solutions  to  form 
thiostannates  MjSnS,.  PbS  is  basic ;  with  acids 
it  gives  salts  PbXj,  and  HjS ;  there  are  indications 
of  the  existence  of  a  higher  sulphide,  perhaps 
PbSj,  which  wUl  probably  form  thioplumbates 
with  the  sulphides  of  strongly  positive  metals. 

The  haloid  compounds  MX,  (none  isolated 
yet  when  M  =  Ge)  may  be  formed  by  the  direct 
union  of  the  elements,  and  by  the  other  usual 
methods.  SnCl2  and  FbCl,  have  been  gasified, 
and  the  formulte  are  molecular ;  molecules  of 
the  composition  SnjCl,  probably  exist,  but  are 
decomposed  at  o.  the  boiling-point  of  the  com- 
pound. Several  salts  are  known  of  the  form 
MjSnX,,  where  X=Br,  01,  F,  or  I;  and  an  acid 
HSn0l3.xH2O  and  some  salts  MSnl,  arei  also  said 
to  exist.  HjPbl,  and  salts  M^Pbl,  have  been 
isolated;  and  also  several  salts  coming 'under 
the  general  formula  xFhS^.y'SB.fil,  where  X  =  Br 
or  CI.  The  haloid  compounds  MX,  have  been 
gasified,  and  V.D.S  determined,  when  M  =  Ge  and 
X  =  C1  or  I,  and  when  M  =  Sn  and  X  =  Br  or  CI. 
PbCl,  has  not  been  isolated  with  certainty,  but 
salts  of  the  form  MjPbCl,  are  known,  and  also 
some  salts  a!PbCl,.2/NH,Cl.  The  acids  H^GeFj, 
HjSnBr,,  and  HjSnOl,  have  been  obtained,  and 
also  salts  derived  from  these  acids;  salts  MjSnF, 
and  MjPbCl,  are  also  known.  GeHCl,  has  been 
isolated.  Many  oxyhaloid  compounds  sc.MO.j/MX, 
and  xi/LOi-yMK,  are  known. 

The  oxyacids  of  tin,  H^SnO,,  and  (probably) 
E2.H,SnsO,s,  are  to  be  classed  with  the  weak 
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206-4 


One  01  more  componnda  of  each  element  have  been  gasified.    Specifio  heats  have 
also  been  determined  directly.    There  is  some  eTidence  in  favour  of  the  con- 
clusion that  the  molecules  of  tin  and  lead,  in  solution  in  Eg,  are  monatomiot 
900°  232°  330° 


5-5 

•0737 
13-2 


Double  sulphide  of  Ge  and 
Ag  occurs  as  a  rare  min- 
eral. GeO,  also  found  in 
some  specimens  of  eutx- 
enite,  with  oxides  of  Nb, 
Ta,  and  Y. 

Prepared  by  reducing  GeO, 
by  H  or  C. 


Greyish  white,  lustrous, 
yery  brittle.  CrystaUises 
in  regular  octahedra. 

Melts  at  c.  900°;  slightly 
volatUised  at  1,350°  in  N 
oiE. 


Unchanged  in  air  at  ordi- 
nary temperature;  oxi- 
dised to  GeO^  when 
heated  in  fine  division. 
Combines  readily  with 
Br,  CI,  andlwhenheated, 
forming  GeX,.  Heated 
inHClgas  forms  GeHCl,. 
Dissolves  in  HjSOiAq. 
No  salts  have  yet  been 
isolated  by  replacing  H 
of  ozyaoidsby  Ge.  GeOj 
dissolves  in  fused  KOH 
or  KjCO,.  HjGeFoAg 
and  salts  of  this  acid  ar^ 
known. 


1,450°-1,600'' 


7-3 


•0559 
16-3 


Metal  found  in  small  quan- 
tities. SnOj  occurs  in 
tolerable  -  quantities 
widely  distributed. 


Prepared  by  reducing  SnOj 
byO. 


Silver- white,  lustrous,  mal- 
leable, but  malleability 
varies  vrith  temperature ; 
tenacity  very  small.  Crys- 
taUises very  easily  in 
rhombic  and  quadratic 
forms. 
Melts  easily  (at  232°),  and 
boils  between  1,450°  and 
1,600°. 
Unchanged  in  pure  air  at 
ordinary  temperature. 
Heated  in  air  gives  SnO 
and  Sn02.  Heated  in 
Br,  CI,  or  I  forms  SnXj 
and  SnX^.  Heated  with 
S  forms  SnS  and  SnS2  ; 
also  forms  SnSe  and 
SnSe^.  Beacts  with 
acids  forming  two  series 
of  salts,  SnXj  and  SnX4, 
X  =  NO„§S04,iP04,  &c. 
Cone.  HNOj  produces 
SnOj.a!H,0.  SnO  is  basic; 
SnOj.ffiHjO  both  basic 
and  acidic,  with  strong 
acids  forms  salts  SnS.,, 
and  with  caustic  alkalis 
forms  stannates  M^SnO,. 
SnS:  forms  thio-stan- 
nates  M^SnS,  with  al- 
kali sulphides.  Stan- 
ni  fluorides  M^Sn^g 
are  l^nown;  the  acids 
HjSnClj  and  HjSnBrj 
have  been  isolated. 
Mol.  w.  perhaps  same  as 
at.  w..  in  solution  in  Hg. 
Valency  gf  atom  varies 
from  2  in  SnOl^-gas'to  4 
.in^nOligaS.  .-  :    . 


1,450°-1,600° 


11-4 

•0315 
18-1 


Small  quantities  of  lead 
found.  Chief  ore  con- 
tains PbS ;  widely  dis. 
tributed  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Prepared  by  interaction  of 
PbS,  PbO,  and  PhSO^ ; 
also  by  reducing  PbO  by 
C. 
White,  with  tinge  of  blue ; 
lustrous ;  very  malleable 
and  ductile ;  tenacity 
very  small;  very  soft. 
Crystallises  easily  in 
regular  octahedra. 
Melts. easily  (at  330°),  but 
at  higher  temperature 
than  tin,  and  boils  be- 
tween 1,450°  and  1,600?. 
Tarnishes  in  air,  film  of 
oxide  (?PbjO)  forming 
on  surface.  Melted  in 
air  forms  PbO  and  PbjO,. 
Combines  with  halogens 
to  form  PbXj ;  PbCl,  also 
probably  isolated.  Com- 
bines with  S  and  Se, 
forming  PbS  and  PbSe ; 
PbS.a;S  also  probably 
exists.  Beacts  with  acids 
forming  salts  PbX,,  X= 
NO,,  iSOi,  iPO„.&c. 
PbO  is  basic ;  PbOj 
feebly  basic  and  feebly 
acidic  ;  FXC^fii)^ 
has  been  isolated,  and 
probably  PbCli ;  with 
molten  KOH,  PbOj  forms 
KsPbOg.  No  thioplum- 
bates  isolated.  No  acid 
H^bFj,  or  salts  thereof, 
isolated ;  but 
3KP.HF.PbF^  probably 
'  exists. 

Mol.  w.  perhaps  same  as 
at.  w.  in  solution  in  Hg. 
Atom  is  divalent  in  gase- 
;  ous  molecule  PbCL,,  and 
tetravalent  in  gaseous 
molecule  PbMe,. 
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fteida ;  the  one  is  probably  a  polymeride  of  the 
other.  The  salts  of  these  acids  show  very  dis- 
tinct differences :  the  acids  themselves  interact 
with  strong  acids  to  form  salts  containing  tin  in 
the  positive  radicles.  Of  acids  contaming  tin 
and  halogens  the  following  have  (probably)  been 
isolated:  HSnCls,  H^SnErj,  and  ttjSnCl„. 
HLjG-eF,  is  known,  and  H2Pbl4  is  said  to  exist. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  thiostannic  acid  Sa^SnS, 
has  been  obtained  pure,  but  salts  of  this  acid 
have  been  isolated. 

The  salts  of  oxyadds  containing  these  metals 
im  the  negative  radicles  are  M2Sn03  and 
Mj-HaSn^Ois,  MjPbOa  and  M^PbOa.  These  salts 
are  generally  easily  decomposed.  Oxyacids  and 
salts  of  oxyaoids  of  Ge  have  yet  to  be  searched 
for. 

Salts  derived  from  oxyacids  by  replacing  H 
by  M  are  known  when  M  =  Sn  or  Pb ;  no  Ge 
salts  of  oxyacids  have  yet  been  isolated.  The 
tin  salts  belong  to  two  classes,  SnXj  and  SnX^, 
where  X  =  NOj,  iSOj,  jPO,,  &o. ;  both  classes  of 
salts  readily  undergo  decomposition  and  show  a 
general  tendency  to  separate  Off  SnO  or  SnO^. 
Almost  aU  the  lead  salts  belong  to  the  class 
PbX, ;  they  are  more  definite  and  less  ready  to 
split  ofE  oxide  or  decompose  to  basic  salts  than 
the  corresponding  salts  of  tin.  Pb(C2H302)4  is 
the  only  lead  salt  of  an  oxyacid  of  the  class 
PbX,  that  has  been  certainly  isolated ;  it  is 
decomposed  by  the  least  trace  of  moisture, 
giving  a  pp.  of  PbO^. 

The  elements  of  the  tin  family  are  distinctly 
metallic  in  their  physical  properties,  and  in  most 
of  their  chemical  properties  also  ;  they  exhibit, 
however,  uon-metallic  characters  in  their  highest 
salt-forming  oxides,  MO^,  which  are  acidic  towards 
strong  bases,  while  they  also  react  as  basic  oxides 
towards  several  acids.  The  tin  elements  are  less 
chemically  metallic,  on  the  whole,  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  even-series,  or  titanium  family,  of 
Group  IV. ;  the  two  distinctly  non-metallic 
elements  of  the  group  are  the  first  member  of 
the  even  series — carbon,  and  the  first  member 
of  the  odd  series — silicon. 

In  considering  the  chemical  analogies  of  the 
tin  elements,  the  position  of  the  members  of  the 
family  in  their  respective  series  should  be  looked 
to  (v.  table  in  vol.  iii.  p.  811).  Ge  comes  in 
series  5 ;  it  is  preceded  by  Ga,  Zn,  and  Cu,  and 
succeeded  by  As,  Se,  and  Br:  tin  oomes  in 
series  7 ;  it  is  preceded  by  In,  Cd,  and  Ag,  and 
succeeded  by  Sb,  Te,  and  I:  lead  oomes  in 
series  11 ;  it  is  preceded  by  Tl,  Hg,  and  Au,  and 
succeeded  by  Bi  and  two  unknown  elements. 
The  highest  salt-forming  oxides  of  the  elements 
preceding  and  succeeding  the  tin  elements  in 
the  series  are  :  series  5,  CuO,  ZnO,  Ga^O, ; 
Geo,;  AsA.  SeOs,  — ;  series  5,  Ag^O,  CdO, 
nL,0.;  SnO^;  SbA.  TeO,,  lip,  — series  11, 
Aup,  HgO,  TIA;  PljOi!;  BiA-  — .  -•  The 
preceding  oxides  GeOj  are,  on  the  whole,  more 
basic  than  the  oxides  preceding  SnO^  or  PbOj ; 
and  the  oxides  succeeding  GeO^  are  on  the  whole 
more  acidic  than  the  oxides  succeeding  SnOj  or 
PbOo.  Hence  we  should  expect  the  three  oxides, 
GeOj,  SnOa  and  PbO^  to  be  about  equally  acidic 
and  eoually  basic;  SnOj,  perhaps,  being  the 
most  acidic  of  the  three.  Looking  at  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tin  elements  in  the  general  periodic 
tystem,  we  may  express  the  relationship  of  these 
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odd-series  elements  to  the  first  member  of  the 
odd  series  of  their  group  (Si)  by  the  following 
statements:  (1)  Pb:Si  =  Tl:Al  =  Hg:Mg  =  Au:Na 
=  Bi:P.  —  (2)  Sn:Si  =  In:Al  =  Cd:Mg  =  Ag:Na 
=  Sb:P.  —  (3)  Ge:Si  =  Ga:Al  =  Zn:Mg  =  CuiNa 
=  As:P.  On  the  whole,  Bi  is  more  unlike  P 
than  Tl  is  unlike  Al,  Hg  is  unlike  Mg,  or  Au  is 
unlike  Na;  Sb  is  more  unlike  P  than  In  is 
unlike  Al,  Cd  is  unlike  Mg,  or  Ag  is  unlike  Na  ; 
and  As  is  more  unlike  P  than  Ga  is  unlike  Al, 
Zn  is  unlike  Mg,  or  Cu  is  unlike  Na.  Hence  the 
differences  between  Pb  and  Si,  tin  and  Si,  and 
Ge  and  Si,  respectively,  will  be  very  decided.  If 
the  relations  expressed  in  the  preceding  state- 
ments are  worked  out  in  detail,  they  show  that 
the  differences  between  Pb  and  Si  will  be  more 
marked  than  those  betw'een  tin  and  Si,  and  still 
more  marked  than  those  between  Ge  and 
Si ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  will  not  be  any 
very  great  differences  between  these  three  pairs 
of  differences.  Lead,  then,  will  on  the  whole  be 
the  most  metallic,  and  Ge  the  least  metallic, 
of  the  tin  elements.  But  the  three  elements 
will  resemble  each  other  closely  in  so  far  as  their 
general  positive  or  negative  character  is  con- 
cerned. Then,  considering  the  resemblances  and 
differences  between  consecutive  pairs  of  elements 
in  (1)  series  3  and  5  (i.e.  Si  and  Ge  series),  and 

(2)  series  5  and  7  (i.e.  Ge  and  tin  series),  and 

(3)  series  7  and  11  (i.e.  tin  and  lead  series),  it 
is  evident  that  Ge  and  Si  will  be  more  alike  than 
Ge  and  tin,  and  that  Ge  and  tin  wUl  more 
closely  resemble  one  another  than  tin  and  lead. 
Hence,  on  the  whole,  we  may  expect  that  Ge 
will  form  several  compounds  wherein  the  ele- 
ment acts  distinctly  as  a  non-metal ;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  GeH^  may  be  isolated  (GeHClg  exists). 
Ge  will  form  volatilisable  organic  compounds ; 
GeOj  will  probably  be  found  to  be  di-  or  tri- 
morphous. 

Li  connection  with  this  article  v.  Carbon 
QBOUF  OF  ELEMENTS,  vol.  i.  p.  682 ;  and  Titanium 

QBOUP  OF  ELEMENTS,  this  Vol.  p.  749.    . 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

TITANATES,  amd  derivatives  of,  v.  p.  747. 

TITANIC  ACIDS  v.  p.  746. 

TITANirmOEHTDaiC  ACID  H^TiF,  v. 
Titanic  ELnoEiDB,  Combinations,  No.  1,  p.  742. 

TITAHIFLUORIDES  MjTiP,  v.  Titanic 
ELUOEIDE,  Combinations,  No.  2,  p.  742. 

TITANItrU.  At.  w.  47-9.  Mol.  w.  not 
known.  Has  not  been  fused.  S.G.  ^  3'5888 
(K.  Hofmann,  B.  26,  1025) ;  some  older  deter- 
minations gave  S.G.  e.  5-3  (v.  Fritz,  M.  1892. 
772 ;  Wilson,  Pr.  32,  457  [1881]).  S.H.  0°  to 
100°  -1135, 0°  to  211°  -1288, 0°  to  301°  -1485,  0° 
to  440°  -162  (NUson  a.  Pettersaon,  Z.  P.  C.  1, 34) ; 
Fritz  {M.  1892.  772)  gives  -13.    S.V.S.  13-4. 

Historical. — In  1791  Gregor  found  indica- 
tions of  a  new  element  in  a  Cornish  ironsand 
called  menaccamte,  from  the  village  near  which 
it  was  found  (Crdl's  Arm.  1791  [1]  40,  103). 
The  element  was  called  menachm  by  Kirwan. 
In  1795  Klaproth  found  a  compound  of  a  new 
element  in  a  mineral  known  as  '  rother  Schoerl 
eu  BovmTe  m  Hungdm,'  and  called  the  element 
Utamum  (derived  from  Titan).  In  1797  K. 
recognised  that  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
Hungarian  mineral  was  the  same  as  the  oharao- 
teristic  constituent  of  menaceamte  examined  by 
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Gregor  (K.,  BeitrSge  zur  Kentniss  der  Mineral- 
kSrper).  The  element  was  isolated  foi  the  first 
time  by  Berzelius  in  1824  (P.  4,  3). 

Occurrence. — Ti  never  occurs  native.  The 
chief  ore  of  Ti  is  more  or  less  pure  TiOj,  which 
occurs  in  different  crystalline  forms  as  ruUle 
and  anatase  (tetragonal)  and  brookite  (rhombic). 
Various  minerals  contain  TiOj,  combined  with 
SiOj  and  alkaline  earths,  e.g.  titanite  or  sphene 
and  ferrotitanite ;  compounds  of  titanates  and 
nioJbates  are  found  in  some  rare  minerals,  e.g. 
polycrase,  etixenite,  and  pyrocMore.  Varying 
quantities  of  TiOj  occur  in  many  UtaMfercms 
won  ores.  The  ores  of  Ti  are  found  in  small 
quantities.  Some  of  them,  especially  the  titani- 
ferous  iron  ores,  are  widely  distributed  (for 
analyses  of  Ti  ores  v.  H.  Bose,  P.  3, 163 ;  14, 501 ; 
15,  276 ;  Mosander,  P.  19,  211 ;  Hermann,  /. 
25,  368 ;  Berzelius,  J.pr.  43,  50;  Bammelsberg, 
P.  1858.  507  i  Scheerer,  P.  64,  489 ;  Groth, 
Tabellarische  Uebersicht  der  MineraUen  [2nd 
ed.]  35 ;  0.  v.  d.  Pfordten,  B.  22, 1485).  Mazade 
(C.  B.  34,  952)  found  traces  of  Ti  compounds  in 
the  mineral  spring  of  Negrac  in  Prance.  For 
analyses  and  descriptions  of  anatase,  brookite, 
and  rutile  v.  Klein  {J.  M.  1875.  387) ;  G.  vom 
Eath  {ibid.  1876.  64) ;  Schrauf  (ibid.  1877. 403) ; 
Koch  {ibid.  1878.  652).  Cornu  (0.  P.  86, 101, 
983)  obtained  spectroscopic  indications  of  the 
occurrence  of  Ti  in  the  sun's  atmosphere.  The 
bright-reddish  crystals  that  are  often  found  in 
blast  furnaces  wherein  titaniferous  iron  ore  has 
been  smelted  were  supposed  for  many  years  to  be 
Ti ;  but  Wohler  {A.  73, 34)  showed  that  they  con- 
tain C  and  N  besides  Ti  {v.  Titanium  cabboni- 
iBiDi:,  p.  739). 

Formaticm. — 1.  By  heating  K^TiPj  with  K 
or  Na,  out  of  contact  with  air  {v.  Preparation). — 
2.  By  heating  liGl,  with  Na  in  a  closed  iron 
crucible  heated  in  a  wind  furnace  (Nilsou  a. 
Pettersson,  W.  4,  554 ;  cf.  Kern,  C.  N.  33,  57|. 
According  to  Bobinson  a.  Hutchings  {Am.  6,  74), 
Ti  is  formed  by  heating  TiCl,  with  Na  to  130°  in 
a  sealed  tube ;  but  0.  v.  d.  Pfordten  {A.  237, 201) 
says  that  very  little,  if  any,  Ti  is  obtained,  and 
that  the  main  product  is  TiOl,. — 3.  By  fusing 
KjTiFg  with  an  equal  weight  of  iron  filings, 
and  dissolving  away  the  iron  by  HClAq  (Wehrlin 
a.  Giraud,  0.  B.  85,  288).— 4.  By  heating  TiOli 
to  180°  with  Ag  obtained  by  reducing  a  salt  of 
Ag;  Ti^Clg  is  also  formed  (Friedel  a.  Gu^rin, 
A.  Gh.  [5]  7,  24). 

Prepa/raUon. — Finely-powdered  rutile  is 
mixed  with  double  its  weight  of  K^CO,,  and  the 
mixture  is  fused  in  a  Ft  crucible  placed  inside 
an  earthenware  crucible.  The  fused  mass  is 
powdered  and  dissolved  in  the  necessary  quantity 
of  HEAq  in  a  Pt  dish ;  water  is  added  to  dissolve 
KjTiPj  which  begins  to  separate,  the  liquid  is 
boiled  and  filtered  while  boiling;  the  KjTiF,, 
which  separates  from  the  filtrate  in  lustrous 
crystalline  crusts,  is  pressed  between  filter-paper, 
washed  repeatedly  with  cold  water,  again  pressed, 
and  reorystaUised  several  times  from  boiling 
water  (WoUer,  A.  74,  212).  The  dry  K,TiP,  is 
placed  in  a  porcelain  boat  in  a  porcelain  (or 
hard  glass)  tube  connected  with  a  supply  of 
pure  dry  H;  another  boat,  containing  Na,  is 
also  placed  in  the  tube;  H  is  passed  through 
the  apparatus,  and  the  Na  is  gradually  vaporised 
and  driven  over  the  K^TiFg,  which  ia  heated. 


When  the  action  is  completed  and  the  tube  has 
cooled  (the  H  stream  being  maintained),  the 
solid  is  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  out 
KF,  NaF,  and  Na  (W.  a.  Deville,  A.  103,  230). 
The  Ti  is  finally  washed  with  ether  and  dried 
over  ECjSOi  {v.  Kern,  G.  N.  33,  57).  Merz  (P, 
73,  48)  prepared  Ti  by  heating  a  mixture  of  six 
pts.  KjTiFg  and  three  pts.  NaCl  with  twopts.  Na 
in  a  glass  bulb  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  while  a 
stream  of  H  was  passed  through  the  bulb,  than 
adding  zinc-powder  and  fusing,  and  dissolving 
out  the  zinc  by  cold  dilute  HClAq. 

Properties. — A  dark-grey  or  black  lustrous 
powder ;  has  not  been  obtained  crystallised.  Ti 
resembles  iron  reduced  from  FojO,  by  H  at  a 
low  temperature. 

According  to  Junot  {J.  1853.  336),  Ti  was 
obtained  by  him  as  a  silver-white  lustrous  de- 
posit by  electrolysing  a  solution  prepared  by 
dissolving  titanate  of  K  in  boiling  HjSOiAq, 
evaporating  to  a  syrup,  and  extracting  with 
NajSOjAq.  J.'s  experiments  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  repeated.  L6vy  {G.  B.  110, 1368)  ob- 
tained hard,  steel-white,  cubicle  orystals,  which 
he  took  to  be  nearly  pure  Ti,  by  passing  TiGl, 
vapour  over  Si,  B,  or  several  metals  heated  to 
bright  redness.  L.  found  only  80  p.o.  Ti  in  the 
crystals.  Ti  burns  brilliantly  in  a  fiame.  When 
heated  to  redness  in  0,  it  is  oxidised  with  pro- 
duction of  an  intensely  brilliant  white  light.  Ti 
also  burns  in  CI.  It  decomposes  water  at  100°. 
Warm  HClAq  dissolves  Ti  easily ;  it  is  also  at 
once  dissolved  by  HFAq.  Heated  by  electric 
sparks,  Ti  gives  an  emission-spectrum  very  rich 
in  lines  (v.  Thalen,  A.  Gh.  [4]  18,  239 ;  Troost 
a.  Hautefeuille,  C.  B.  73,  620 ;  Cornu,  0.  B.  86, 
101,  983 ;  Liveing  a.  Dewar,  Pr.  32,  402). 

The  atomic  weight  of  Ti  has  been  determined 
(1)  by  analyses  of  TiClj  (H.  Eose,  P.  15,  145 
[1829] ;  Pierre,  A.  Gh.  [3]  20, 257  [1847] ;  Thorpe, 
0.  J.  47,  108  [1885]);  (2)  by  determining  the 
weight  of  TiOj  got  from  a  determinate  weight  of 
TiCl4  (H.  Eose,  l.c. ;  Thorpe,  Z.c.) ;  (3)  by  analyses 
of  TiBr^  (Thorpe,  l.c.) ;  (4)  by  determining  the 
weight  of  TiOjgot  from  a  determinate  weight  of 
TiBr,  (Thorpe,  i.c.) ;  (5)  by  measuring  S.H.  of  Ti 
(Nilson  a.  Pettersson,  Z.  P.  G.  1,  34) ;  (6)  by 
determining  V.D.  of  TiCl,  and  Til,  {v.  these 
compounds).  Bose's  determinations  gave  values 
for  the  at.  w.  of  Ti  varying  from  47"92  to 
48-32 ;  Pierre's  values  varied  from  50-2  to  50-29. 
The  very  accurate  series  of  determinations 
made  by  Thorpe  has  settled  the  at.  w.  to  be 
ahnost  exactly  48  (48-01  if  0  =  16;  47-9  if 
0  =  15-96). 

The  atom  of  Ti  is  tetravalent  in  the  gaseous 
molecules  TiCl,  and  Til,.  Ti  is  metaUio  in  many 
of  its  chemical  properties ;  it  decomposes  water, 
giving  off  H ;  the  oxides  Ti^Og  and  TiO,  form 
corresponding  salts ;  the  chloride  and  iodide  (atid 
?  also  bromide)  can  be  gasified  without  decompo- 
sition ;  the  sulphide  TiS^does  not  show  any  acidic 
characters  so  far  as  it  has  been  examined.  The 
chlorides  give  pps.  of  corresponding  hydrated 
oxides  by  reacting  with'  alkalis,  &o.  On  the 
other  hand,  Ti  exhibits  distinctly  non-metallio 
or  chlorous  properties ;  hydrates  of  TiO,  act  as 
feeble  acids,  producing  salts  wherein  Ti  forms 
part  of  the  negative  radicle.  The  acids  HjTiF, 
and  HjTiOjFj  are  known,  and  also  salts  derived 
therefrom.    TiCl,  ia  very  easily  decomposed  by 
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water,  giving  HCIAq  and  TiO^^S.fl,  &o.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  two-sided  character 
of  the  reactions  of  Ti,  most  of  the  salts  obtained 
by  replacing  the  H  of  oxyaoids  by  Ti  are  basic 
salts.  The  oxide  TiO,  has  been  isolated ;  it  is 
probably  a  superoxide.  Ti  is  closely  related  to 
Zt,  Ce,  and  Th ;  these  elements,  with  Ti,  form 
the  even-series  family  of  Group  IV.  {v.  Tiianium 
OBOTip  OP  ELEMENTS,  p.  749).  Ti  IS  also  closely 
related  to  Ge,  Sn,  and  Pb,  which  form  the  odd- 
series  elements  of  Group  IV.  (i;.  Tin  qkoup  op 
ELEMENTS,  p.  735).  Ti  also  shows  distinct  re- 
lationships to  G  and  Si,  which  are  the  first  and 
second  members  of  Group  lY.  (v.  Gabbon  qboup 
OP  ELEMENTS,  vol.  i.  p.  682).  The  similarity  be- 
tween Ti  and  Si  is  shown  very  distinctly  in  the 
titanic  and  silicic  acids,  the  relations  between 
which  may  be  expressed  by  such  a  general 
equation  as  reMH^O,— mH20  =  M„H4„_amOto-m 
(M  =  Ti  or  Si).  Ti  is  the  only  element  of  Group 
IV.  which  is  known  to  form  compounds  of  the 
type  MjTiOjF,  =  TilOM)^?^  =  TiX^. 

Reactions  and  Combmations. — 1.  Heated  in 
air  or  in  oxygen,  bums  brilliantly  to  TiOj. — 
2.  Burns  when  heated  in  chlorine,  forming 
Ti^Cl. — 3.  Til.,  is  formed  by  passing  vapour  of 
iodine  over  hot  Ti. — 4.  Combines  with  nitrogen 
when  heated  therewith  (v.  NiUides,  p.  743). — 
5.  Ti  is  violently  oxidised  to  TiOj  by  heating 
with  cupric  oxide  or  red  lead. — 6.  Interacts  with 
water  at  100°,  forming  TiOj  and  H.— 7.  Dis- 
solves in  warm  hydrochloric  add,  forming  TijClj 
(Glatzel,  B.  9, 1831 ;  Eammelsberg,  B.  B.  1874. 
490). — 8.  Ti  dissolves  easily  in  hyd/rofluorio 
acid  (?  forming  TijF,);  also  in  warm  dilute 
nitric  at  sulph/wria  add,  according  to  Glatzel 
(I.C.),  the  solution  in  HjSOiAq  deposits  crystals 
of  Tij(S04)5  on  cooling.  Cone,  hot  HjSO,  reacts 
with  Ti,  giving  off  SO2  (?  forming  Ti(S04)2) ; 
cone,  hot  ENO,  oxidises  Ti  to  metatitanic  acid 
(g.  v.,  p.  747)  according  to  Weber  (P.  120,  287). 

Detection  and  Estimation. — Compounds  of 
Ti  are  not  reduced  to  metal  by  heating  on  char- 
coal in  the  blowpipe  flame.  Ti  compounds,  if 
not  containing  elements  which  give  a  colour 
to  microcosmic  salt,  form  a  colourless  glass 
when  melted  in  the  microcosmic  salt  bead  in 
the  outer  blowpipe  flame;  in  the  inner  flame 
they  give  a  glass  which  is  colourless  when  hot, 
but  becomes  violet  on  cooling ;  the  delicacy  of 
the  reaction  is  much  increased  by  adding  a  little 
zinc  to  the  bead  (Jliley,  O.  J.  12, 13).  Solutions 
of  TiOa-aHjO  in  HClAq  or  H^SOjAq  give  white 
pps.  of  Ti02.a!BLjO  on  boiling;  addition  of  a  piece 
of  tin  to  a  solution  of  TiOj.ajHjO  in  HOlAq 
causes  evolution  of  H  and  produces  a  violet-blue 
solution  which  becomes  rose-coloured  on  dilution 
with  water  (von  Kobell,  P.  62,  599).  A  solution 
of  TiOjasHjjO  in  HClAq  gives  a  violet-red  liquid 
(TijClj  solution)  by  digestion  for  some  time  with 
Cu  (Fuchs,  A.  56,  319).  Ti  is  estimated  as  TiO^, 
ppd.  from  solutions  by  a  slight  excess  of 
NHjAq.  Insoluble  compounds  of  Ti  are  gene- 
rally fused  with  KHSOi,  the  fused  mass  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  TiOj.!BHj0.is  ppd.  by  long 
continued  boiling. 

Titanium,  alloys  of.  The  alloys  of  Ti  have 
not  been  much  examined.  Wohler  a.  Michel 
{A.  113,  248 ;  115,  102)  obtained  an  alloy  with 
alurmmi/um  approaching  in  composition  to  TiAl, 
by  bgating  f,  mixture  of  TiO,,  EGl,  N^Cl,  and 


cryolite,  and  treating  with  HClAq.  By  heating 
a  mixture  of  Ti  and  Al  with  KCl  or  NaCl  in  an 
earthenware  crucible  in  a  stream  of  H,  Ii^vy 
(0.  B.  106, 66)  obtained  brittle  steel-grey  crystals 
which  he  took  to  be  an  isomorphous  mixture  of 
TiAl^  and  SiAl,.  Ti  alloys  with  iron ;  it  is  often 
present  in  pig-iron,  but  rarely  in  bar-iron  or 
steel  {v.  Eiley,  O.  X  16,  887). 

Titanium,  bromides  of.  Only  one  bromide 
has  been  isolated,  TiBr,. 

Titanic  beomide  TiBrj.  {Titardum  tetra- 
bromide.)  Mol.  w.  has  not  been  determined,  but 
the  formula  is  almost  certainly  molecular  from 
analogy  of-TiCl,  and  Til^. 

Prepared  by  passing  Br  vapour  over  a  mix- 
ture of  TiOj  and  charcoal  heated  to  full  redness, 
collecting  the  liquid  that  distils  over  and  solidi- 
fies in  the  receiver,  and  redistilling  it  froni  Hg 
(to  remove  free  Br)  (Duppa,  Pr.  8,  42).  Also 
prepared  by  passing  HBr  gas  over  TiCl,  kept  a 
few  degrees  below  its  boiling-point  in  a  distilling 
fiask  connected  with  an  upright  condenser ;  the 
whole  of  the  CI  of  the  TiClj  is  expelled  (Thorpe, 
0.  J.  47,  126).  Thorpe  used  350  g.  TiCl„  and 
continued  the  passage  of  HBr  for  three  days. 
The  HBr  is  conveniently  obtained  by  the  inter- 
action of  Br  and  amorphous  F  in  a  little  water ; 
it  is  freed  from  Br  by  passing  through  a  (J  tube 
containing  broken  glass  and  amorphous  P,  and 
is  dried  by  passing  through  another  U  tube  con- 
taining CaClj. 

TiBr,  forms  dark-yellow  or  orange  crystals, 
S.G.  2-6,  melting  at  0. 40°,  and  boiling  at  c.  229° 
(D.,  l.c. ;  T.,  I.C.).  It  is  very  hygroscopic ;  easily 
decomposed  by  water,  forming  a  perfectly  clear 
solution  containing  HBr  and  Ti02.xH20. 

Titanium,  bromochlorideB  of.  By  adding  Br 
to  TiCLj  (2.  v.,  p.  741)  Triedel  a.  Gu6rin  {A.  Ch. 
[5]  8,  24)  obtained  a  colourless  liquid,  fuming  in 
the  air,  boiling  at  176°,  which  they  said  was  pro- 
bably TiBr^Clj ;  and  by  the  reaction  of  Br  with 
Ti^Clg  they  obtained  a  liquid  boiling  at  154°, 
probably  TiBrClj. 

Titanium,  carbonitride  of,Ti50N4.  (Titanium 
nitrocyanide,  or  cyarwmtride  Ti,,(CN)2N8.)  This 
compound  is  often  found  in  blast  furnaces  where- 
in titanif  erous  ironstone  has  been  smelted.  It  was 
supposed  by  Wollaston  to  be  Ti  {Q.  A.  76,  220), 
and  was  for  many  years  generally  mistaken  for 
the  metal.  In  1850  Wohler  (A.  73,  34)  proved  it 
to  contain  C  and  N  besides  Ti. 

The  compound  is  found  in  blast  furnaces  as 
lustrous,  opaque,  copper  -  coloured,  prismatic 
crystals.  By  treating  these  crystals  with  cone. 
HClAq,  then  with  cone.  H2S04,  washing,  treating 
with  HFAq,  and  again  washing,  the  compound 
is  freed  from  admixed  Fe,  &a. ;  small  leaflets  of 
graphite  generally  remain  mixed  vrith  the  car- 
bonitride. TijCN,  can  be  prepared  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  dry  K,¥eCy,  and  TiO,  in  a  closed 
crucible  for  an  hour  or  two  at  c.  the  melting-point 
of  Ni  (1400°  to  1450°),  dissolving  out  Fe,  &o.,  by 
cone.  HClAq,  washing,  and  drying.  By  exami- 
ning the  brown  powder  thus  obtained  with  a 
magnifying  power  of  300  diameters  copper- 
coloured  crystals  of  Ti^CN,  can  be  detected 
(Wohler,  A.  73,  34).  It  is  also  obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  1  part  C  and  5|  parts  TiOj,  in 
a  closed  carbon  crucible  for  some  hours  at  1400° 
to  1450° ;  also  by  passing  N .  over  a  mixture  of 
C  and  TiO,  in  the  ratio  1:5|  heated  in  a  carbon 
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boat  placed  in  a  carbon  tube  to  the  melting-point 
of  Pt  (o.  1800°)  (W.  a.  Deville,  A.  103,  231). 

When  TijCNj  is  fused  with  KOH  it  gives  off 
NHj ;  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  water 
vapour  TiOj  is  formed,  and  H,  NH3,  and  HON 
are 'given  off  (W.,  l.c.);  heated  in  CI  it  gives 
TiClj  and  TiClj.2HCN  (W.,  l.c. ;  also  p.  219) ; 
the  compound  is  burnt  by  heating  with  PbO, 
CuO,  or  HgO,  giving  off  00^  and  leaving  TiOj 
and  Pb,  Gu,  or  Hg  (much  heat  is  produced  in  the 
reaction)  (W.,  l.c.). 

The  simplest  formula  that  expresses  the  com- 
position of  Ti  carbonitride  is  TijCNj  (W.,  l.c. ; 
cf.  Eeinhardt,  Zeit.fUr  amorgan.  Chemie,  1, 124). 
This  formula  is  generally  doubled  and  written 
Ti(CN)2.3Ti,N2,  and  the  substance  is  regarded  as 
a  compound  of  cyanide  and  nitride  of  Ti ;  Joly 
(C.  B.  82,  1195)  regards  it  as  a  compound  of 
carbide  and  nitride  of  Ti,  and  writes  the  formula 
TiC.4TiN  (or  2TiC.8TiN). 

Titanium,  chlorides  of.  Ti  and  CI  combine  to 
form  TiCl,;  by  the  regulated  action  of  H  on  TiCl^ 
one-fourth  of  the  01  can  be  removed  and  TiCl, 
produced ;  and  by  the  further  action  of  H  on 
TiClj  one-third  of  the  CI  can  be  removed  and 
TiClj produced.  The  V.D.  of  the  tetrachloride  has 
been  determined,  and  the  formula  TiCl4  is  mole- 
cular ;  from  the  analogy  of  GjClg  and  SijCl^  it  is 
probable  that  the  molecular  formula  of  the  tri- 
chloride is  Ti2Cl5;  from  the  analogy  of  PbCl^  and 
SnClj  the  formula  TiCIj  may  be  supposed  to  be 
molecular,  but  if  the  analogy  of  CjCl,  is  to  be 
followed,  the  molecular  formula  must  be  Ti^Cl,. 

Titanic  ohlobtde  TiClj.  {Titanium  tetra- 
chloride.) Mol.  w.  189'38.  Melts  at  -25°  (Haase, 
B.  26,  1052).  Boils  at  l.SB'il"  at  760  mm. 
(Thorpe,  O.  J.  37,  329).  S.G.  g  1-76041  ;  S.G. 
at  b.p.  1-52223  (Thorpe,  I.e.).  V.D.  98-8  at  143° 
(Dumas,  A.  Ch.  [2]  33, 388).  S.V.  124-47  (Thorpe, 
Z.c). 

Preparation.— 1.  TiO^  is  intimately  mixed 
with  c.  half  its  weight  of  lampblack  previously 
heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  01,  and  the 
mixture  is  heated  to  full  redness  in  a  tube  of 
hard  glass  connected  vrith  a  receiver,  while  a 
stream  of  dry  01  is  passed  over  it.  The  TiCl, 
which  collects  in  the  receiver  is  freed  from  01  by 
shaking  with  Ou,  Hg,  or  Na  amalgam  (Merz,  Bl, 
[2]  7,  401),  or  by  boiling  for  some  time  (Thorpe, 
O.  J.  47, 119),  and  is  then  distilled.  Thorpe  (U.) 
conducted  the  final  distiUatiou  in  dry  N. — 
2.  Vapour  of  CCI4,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  01  and  00,  is  passed  over  TiO^  in  small  lumps, 
heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass 
connected  with  a  receiver.  The  TiClj  is  purified 
as  described  above  (Watts  a.  Bell,  O.  J.  38, 443). 

Properties.— A  colourless  liquid,  solidifying 
at  -25°  (Haase,  B.  26, 1052).  Does  not  conduct 
electricity  (0.  v.  d.  Pfordten,  A.  237,  201). 
Fumes  in  the  air,  rapidly  absorbing  moisture  and 
solidifying  to  the  hydrate  Ti01,.5HjO  (Demoly, 
A.  72,  213).  (For  an  apparatus  for  collecting 
TiOl,  for  analysis,  v.  Thorpe,  Z.c.)  TiClj  is 
violently  decomposed  by  water,  forming  HOlAq, 
and  TiOj.icHjG  some  of  which  ppts.  {v.  Beac- 
tions,  No.  8). 

Beactions. — 1.  Sydrogen  reduces  TiCl,,  at  a 
high  temperature,  to  TijClg  and  then  to  TiOlj  (v. 
trichloride  and  dichloride).  —  2.  Mixed  with 
oxygen  and  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain 


tube,  TiiOjClj  is  formed  («.  Oxychlorides,  p.  748). 
3.  Heated  to  130°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  sodmm, 
the  chief  product  is  TiOlj,  according  to  0.  v.  d. 
Pfordten  (A.  237,  201) ;  Eobinson  a.  Hutchings 
(Am.  6,  74)  say  that  Ti  is  produced  in  this  re- 
action. Nilson  a.  Pettersson  (W.  4, 554)  obtained 
Ti  by  reducing  TiCl^  by  Na  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature.— 4.  Sodvum-amalgam  produces  Ti^Clj 
and  TiOl^  (0.  v.  d.  P.,  l.c.). — 5.  Reduced  silver 
gives  TijClij  and  Tiwhen  heated  with  TiCl^  to 
180°  (Friedel  a.  Gu^rin,  A.  Ch.  [5]  7,  24).— 6. 
By  passing  vapour  of  TiOl^  over  silicon,  boron, 
or  several  metals,  heated  to  bright  redness,  L6vy 
(0.  B.  110,  1368)  obtained  hard,  steel-white, 
cubical  crystals  which  he  supposed  to  be  nearly 
pure  Ti. — 7.  Pure,  dry,  h/yd/rogen  sulphide  reacts 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  forming  TijClj ;  at 
a  higher  temperature  a  pp.  is  produced  which  is 
probably  a  thioohloride  of  Ti  (0.  v.  d.  P.,  A.  234, 
257). — 8.  Cold  waterxeaais  violently  with  TiClj, 
with  production  of  much  heat  and  formation  of 
a  turbid  liquid  containing  HCl  and  holding  in 
suspension  2Ti02.H20  (v.  Metatitanic  acid  under 
Titanium  oxyacids,  and  salts  and  demvatives 
iHEEEOi',  p.  747) ;  after  30  or  40  hours  the  liquid 
becomes  clear,  but  ppn.  occurs  again  on  heating 
to  c.  85°  when  about  7  pts.  water  are  present  to 
1  pt.  TiClj  used  {v.  Thorpe,  O.  /.  47,  120  ;  and 
cf.  Titanium  oxtacids,  p.  746).  According  to  Merz 
{Bl.  [2]  7,  401),  an  oxychloride,  approximately 
TiClj.3Ti02.16H20,  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
TiCl4Aq,  or  TiClj  that  has  deliquesced  in  air, 
over  H2SO4  and  CaO  (v.  Oxychlorides,  p.  748). 
TiOj,  in  the  form  of  brookite,  is  obtained  by 
passing  vapour  of  TiOlj  and  water,  mixed  with 
CO2,  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  (DaubrSe, 
O.  B.  29,  227  ;  39,  153).-9.  With  hydrochloric 
acid  the  compounds  TiClj.OH  and  Ti0l2(0H)j 
are  formed  {v.  Tii'Anium  hydkoxtl  ohlokides, 
p.  743).— 10.  Chlorosulphonic  acid  (SOj.OH.Cl) 
reacts  with  TiOlj  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
to  form  a  yellow,  amorphous,  deliquescent 
powder,  having  the  composition  TiClj.SO, 
(  =  TiCl3.0S02.Cl)  (Clausuizer,  B.  11, 2011).— 11. 
By  passing  vapour  of  TiOlj,  mixed  with  H, 
through  a  white-hot  tube  containing  titanium 
dioxide  the  oxychloride  TijOjClj  is  obtained  {v. 
Oxychlorides,  p.  748). 

Combinations. — 1.  With  water  to  form  a 
pentahydrate  and  a  dihydrate.  Demoly  {A.  72, 
213)  obtained  Ti0l4.5H2O,  as  deliquescentorystals, 
by  allowing  TiCl,  to  absorb  moisture  from  the 
air,  then  adding  a  little  more  water,  and  evapo- 
rating under  reduced  pressure.  By  drying  the 
pentahydrate  over  H2SO4  in  vacuo,  D.  ob- 
tained TiCl4.2H20. — 2.  With  ammonia,  to  form 
TiCl4.4NH3  according  to  H.  Eose  (P.  16,  67), 
TiCl4.6NHs  according  to  Persoz  {A.  Oh.  [2]  46, 
315) ;  easily  decomposed  in  air;  heated  in  a  tube 
gives  off  NH,;  then  NH3  and  HCl,  and  a  yellowish 
sublimate  of  TiCl4.3NH4Cl,  and  leaves  Ti ;  heated 
in  NH3  gives  Ti3N4  (v.  Titanium  nitbides,  p.  743). 

3.  With  hydrogen  phosphide,  to  form  a  brown 
powder,  which  when  heated  gives  a  sublimate  of 
8TiCl4.2PH,Cl  according  to  H.  Eose  (P.  42, 527). 

4.  With  hydrogen  cyanMe  to  form  TiOl4.2HCN 
(Wohler,  A.  73,  226) ;  by  vaporising  this  com- 
pound through  a  red-ho^  tube  TisNj  and  C  are 
formed  (W.,  l.c.).—5.  With  cyanogen  chloride, 
to  form  yellow  crystals  of  TiOl4.0NCl;  sublimablo 
at  100°  (W.,  A.  78,  219).— 6.  With  phosshorut 
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petdaehtoride  to  form  ^iCIi.PCls ;  obtamed  by 
heating  TiClj  and  PCI5  to  150°  in  a  sealed  tube 
(Bertrand,  Bl.  [2]  33,  565) ;  also  by  heating  TiO^ 
andPClj  in  the  ratio  Ti02:3PCl5,  or  by  saturating 
a  mixture  of  TiOlj  and  PCI3  with  CI  (Tuttscheff, 
A.  141,  111),  and  removing  excess  of  TiOl,  by 
heating  in  a  stream  of  Cl  (Weber,  P.  132,  452). 
A  oitron-yellow,  loose,  semi-crystalline  solid ; 
sublimes  without  melting ;  deliquescent  in  air. — 
7.  With  phosphorus  trichloride  to  form  yellow 
crystals  of  TiCli.PClj,  melting  at  85-5°  (Bertrand, 
I.e.). — 8.  With  sulphur  tetrachloride,  to  form 
aTiCli.SCl, ;  obtained  by  saturating  a  mixture  of 
TiClj  and  SjClj  with  Cl,  and  warming  in  a  stream 
of  Cl  (Weber,  P.  132,  454).— 9.  By  mixing  TiCl^ 
and  sulphurous  chloride  H.  £ose  obtained  large 
yellow  crystals,  probably  a  compound  of  the  two 
chlorides  (P.  42,  527). — 10.  With  ammonium 
chloride,  to  form  TiClj.SNHjCl  {v.  supra.  Com- 
binations, No.  2). — 11.  "With  phosphoryl  chloride 
to  form  TiCl^.POClj;  obtained  by  gradually 
adding  POCl,  to  TiClj,  and  gently  warming 
(Weber,  P.  132,  453) ;  colourless,  deliquescent 
crystals,  melting  at  110°,  and  boiling  at  140° 
,  (Wehrlin  a.  Giraud,  0.  B.  85,  288).— 12.  With 
selenion  oxychloride  to  form  a  yellow  powder, 
decomposed  by  heat,  having  the  composition 
TiCli-QSeOClj;  obtained  by  adding  SeOClj  to 
TiClj,  and  drying  the  solid  that  separates  on 
cooling  on  a  tile  over  H2SO4  (Weber,  B.  B.  1865. 
154). — 13.  With  mtrosyl  chloride ;  obtained  by 
saturating  TiClj  with  NOj,  and  subliming 
(Hampe,  A.  126,  47),  also  by  passing  the  vapours 
from  aqua  regia  into  TiOl,  (Weber,  P.  118,  476). 
Hampe  (lie.)  gives  the  composition  3TiOl4.4NOCl, 
Weber  (I.e.)  the  composition  TiCl,.2N0Cl.  A 
deep  citron-yellow,  crystalline  mass  ;  decom- 
poses in  air ;  sublimable  out  of  air ;  with  water 
gives  off  NO. — 14.  With  sulphur  trioxide  to 
form  TiClj.SOs  (or  TiClj.OSOyCl),  formed  by 
the  interaction  of  TiCl^  and  SOyOH.Cl  at  the 
ordinary  temperature ;  a  yellow,  amorphous,  de- 
liquescent powder  (Olausnizer,  B.  11,  2011). — 
15.  Demar(jay  {Bl.  [2]  20,  127)  obtained  a  great 
many  compounds  of  TiCl4  with  esters,  mercaptana, 
and  ethyl  sulphide  (cf.  Bedson,  0.  J.  29,  309). 

Titanium  tkichlobide  Ti^Clj.  (Titanium 
sesquichloride.  Titanous  chloride.)  Mol.  w. 
not  determined ;  but  from  analogy  of  CjClj  and 
SiaClo  the  formula  TijOlj  is  probably  molecular. 

Formation. — 1.  By  reducing  TiCl,  by  H  (v. 
Prepa/raUon). — 2.  By  reducing  TiClj  by  sodium- 
amalgam  (0.  v.  d.  Pfordten,  A.  237,  201) ;  or  by 
pure,  dry  :^S  (0.  v.  d.  P.,  A.  234,  257).— 3.  By 
heating  TiCl^with  reduced  Ag  to  180°  ;  Ti  is  also 
formed,  and  probably  TiOl,  also  (Friedel  a. 
Gu6rin,  A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  24).— 4.  A  solution  of 
TLjCL  is  obtained  by  digesting  a  solution  of 
TiO^.xB.fi  in  HClAq  with  Cu  at  40°-50°  (Fuohs, 
A.  56, 319) ;  or  with  Ag  ppd.  by  zinc  from  AgCl 
(von  Kobell,  P.  62,  599).  TijClais  also  probably 
present  in  the  greenish  liquid  obtained  by  adding 
Na  amalgam  to  KuTlFj  in  HClAq  (0.  v.  d.  P.,  A. 
237,  201). 

Preparation. — TiCl<  is  placed  in  a  retort  con- 
nected with  a  tube  of  porcelain  or  hard  glass  (if 
a  glass  tube  is  used  it  should  be  wrapped  in 
copper-foil)  which  is  placed  horizontally  in  a 
furnace  ;  the  other  end  of  the  tube  projects  con- 
eiderably  out  of  the  furnace  and  is  connected 
with  a  receiver  to  collect  undeoomposed  TiOl^. 


The  delivery  tube  from  an  apparatus  evolving 
pure  a^d  dry  H- passes  into  the  retort  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  TiCl^.  H  is  passed  through 
the  apparatus  until  it  is  entirely  filled  with  the 
gas ;  the  tube  is  then  heated  to  redness,  and 
the  retort  is  gently  warmed.  Ti2Cl8  is  formed 
and  condenses  as  dark-violet  scales  on  the 
part  of  the  tube  that  projects  out  of  the  furnace. 
When  all  the  TiCl,  has  been  driven  out  of  the 
retort,  the  TijCl,,  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  tube 
is  gently  warmed,  while  the  passage  of  H  is  con- 
tinued, to  remove  any  adhering  TiCl4 ;  the  Ti^Clj 
is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  stream  of  H  (Ebelmen, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  20,  385). 

Properties. — A  dark-violet,  very  lustrous 
solid,  deliquescing  in  air,  and  dissolving  in  water 
to  form  a  violet  liquid,  which  gradually  de- 
colourises with  ppn.  of  TiOj.aiBLiO.  TijOlj  is 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  a  violet  or  green 
liquid ;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  HClAq  (0.  v.  d.  P.,  A.  237,  201). 

Beactions. — 1.  Heated  in  hydrogen  to  e.  440°, 
TiCl,  distils  over  and  TiCl^  remains  (Friedel  a. 
Gn^rin,  A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  24).— 2.  Heated  in  avr, 
TiClj  vaporises  and  TiOj  remains. — 3.  Dissolves 
in  water,  forming  a  violet,  or  green-violet,  liquid 
which  slowly  becomes  colourless  with  ppn,  of 
TiOj.aiBEjO. — 4.  Alkalis,  or  alTcali  carbonates,  in 
solution  ppt.  TijOa.aHjO  from  TijCluAq ;  am- 
monium sulphide  forms  the  same  pp. ;  hydrogei. 
sulphide  gives  no  pp.  (Ebelmen,  Z.c). — 5.  TijCl^Aq 
reduces  solutions  of ,  gold,  silver,  or  plaiinuan 
salts  with  ppn.  of  the  metals ;  ferric  and  ctiprie 
salts  are  reduced  to  ferrous  and  cuprous  salts  ; 
sulphurous  acid  solution  is  reduced  by  heating 
with  TijCl„Aq  with  ppn.  of  S  (B.,  Z.c).  -6.  Ti^Olo 
reacts  with  bromine  to  form  a  liquid  boiling  at 
154°,  probably  TiBrCla  (P.  a.  G.,  I.e.). 

Combinations.  —  With  water  to  form 
TLjClj-SHjO  ;  obtained  by  G;latzel  (B.  9,  1829)  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  Ti  in  HClAq  to  the 
crystallising  point,  filtering  off  ppd.  TiOj-asH^O 
from  time  to  time.  The  hydrate  is  a  green  solid ; 
it  dissolves  in  water,  forming  an  opalescent 
violet  solution  containing  a  little  suspended 
TiOj.sH^O ;  the  solution  becomes  colourless  on 
standing,  and  then  gives  the  reactions  of  titanic 
acid. 

Titanium  DicHLOKiDE  TiOl^.  (Sometimes  called 
titanous  chloride.)  Mol.  w.  is  not  known.  From 
the  analogy  of  SnCl^  and  PbClj,  the  formula 
TiCl;  would  be  molecular ;  but  from  the  analogy 
of  CjClj  the  molecular  formula  would  be  TijCl^. 

Formation. — 1.  By  reducing  Tifilg  by  H 
(v.  Preparation). — 2.  lliCl,  is  probably  formed, 
along  with  TijClj,  by  heating  TiCl,  with  reduced 
Ag  (Friedel  a.  Gu^rin,  A.  Ch.  [5]  8, 24).— 3.  Along 
with  TijClj,  by  the  action  of  Na  amalgam  on 
TiClj ;  also  by  heating  TiCl.,  with  Na  to  130°  in 
a  sealed  tube  (0.  v.  d.  Pfordten,  A.  237,  201). 

Preparation. — lijOlg  reacts  with  H  at  a  red 
heat  to  give  TiClj  and  TiCl4.  Friedel  a.  Gu^rin 
(l.c.)  proceed  as  follows.  The  tube  containing 
Ti2Cls,  prepared  from  TiCl4  (v.  supra),  while  still 
filled  with  H,  is  connected  with  an  apparatus 
evolving  pure,  dry  COj,  and  the  whole  of  the  H 
in  the  apparatus  is  driven  out  by  COj.  The 
TijCl,  is  then  shaken  into  a  small  tubulated 
retort,  placed  on  a  sand-tray,  and  previously 
filled  with  CO2 ;  the  COj  is  displaced  by  pure, 
dry  H ;  the  retort  is  then  heated  to  dull  red- 
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nees,  while  a  stream  of  H  is  passed  through  it, 
until  TiClj  ceases  to  distil  off;  the  retort  is 
allowed  to  cool  in  the  stream  of  H,  an3  CO2  is 
then  passed  in  until  all  the  H  is  removed  (if 
this  is  omitted  the  TiClj  takes  fire  in  the  air), 
and  the  black  Q^iCl,  in  the  retort  is  quickly 
shaken  into  small  dry  tubes  filled  with  COj, 
which  are  at  once  sealed  off. 

Prvgert/i^. — A  black,  light  powder;  very 
rapidly  absorbs  water,  forming  a  kind  of  mud; 
insoluble  in  CSj,  CHClj,  or  EtjO.  Volatilised 
without  melting  by  heating  to  full  redness  in  H. 
Shaken  with  Et^O  and  KCNSAq,  the  Et^O  be- 
comes dark-  brown ;  this  is  a  delicate  test  for 
TiClj  (0.  V.  d.  Pfordten,  A.  237,  201). 

iJeaciioras.— 1.  Takes  fire  when  touched  with 
a  drop  of  water  {?  with  formation  of  TijOjCl^ ; 
D.  E.  a.  G.,  J.c.) ;  thrown  into  water,  it  hisses 
like  red-hot  iron,  decomposing  the  water  with 
evolution  of  H  and  formation  of  a  yellowish 
liquid. — 2.  Decomposes  absolute  alcohol,  giving 
off  H  and  forming  a  yellowish  liquid. — 3.  Heated 
in  air,  TiOLj  burns  like  tinder,  giving  off  TiCl, 
and  leaving  TiO^. — 4.  With  bromine  it  forms  a 
liquid  hoiUng  at  176°,  probably  TiCljBrj  (E.  a. 
G.,  I.C.). 

Titanium,    chlorobromides  of,  v.  Titanium 

BBOUOCKLOBIDES,  p.  739. 

Titanium,    cyanouitride    of,    v.    Titanium 

OABBONIIHIDE,  p.  739. 

Titanium,  ferrocyanides  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

Titanium,  fluorides  of.  The  Only  compound 
that  has  been  isolated  with  certainty  is  TjPj. 
There  are  indications  of  the  existence  of  Ti^Fg, 
and  compounds  of  this  fluoride  with  alkali 
fluorides  are  known. 

TiTANio  FLUOEiDE  TiFj.  (Titanium  tetra- 
fluoride.)  Eormula  probably  molecular,  from 
analogy  of  TiCl,  and  Tili.  By  heating  a  mixture' 
of  TiOj  and  CaFj  with  HjSO„  Unverdorben  (P. 
7,  320)  obtained  a  colourless  distillate,  which  he 
supposed  to  contain  a  compound  of  Ti  and  E. 
Berzelius  (P.  4",  1)  obtained  crystals  (?  TiEJ  by 
dissolving  TiOj-ap^O  in  HEAq.  The  crystals 
were  decomposed  by  water,  giving  an  acid  solu- 
tion (?  HjTii'jAq),  and  an  insoluble, '  so  to  say 
basic,'  compound.  TiO^  is  obtained  by  passing 
vapour  of  TiE,,  mixed  with  HjO,  through  a  tube 
heated  to  c.  800°  or  1000°  (HautefeuiUe,  A.  Ch. 
[4]  4,  131 ;  cf.  TiTAMinm  dioxide,  p.  741). 
Heated  to  redness  in  H,  perhaps  gives  Ti^Ej  (H., 
Ic). 

Combinations. — 1.  TiE,  probably  combines 
vrith  hydrogen  fluoride  to  form  H^TiEj.  By  dis- 
solving TiOj-ccHjO  in  HEAq,  evaporating,  adding 
water  to  the  crystals  (?  TIE  J  thus  formed,  and 
filtering  from  an  insoluble  solid  (?  oxyfluoride), 
Berzelius  (P.  4,  1)  obtained  an  acid  solution 
from  which,  by  neutralisation  with  KOHAq  and 
evaporation,  he  obtained  the  salt  K^TiEj.  The 
acid  solution  probably  contained  H^TiEj.  This 
compound  (if  it  exists)  is  best  called  titani- 
fluorhydrie  acid.  It  is  analogous  to  H^SiEr,, 
HaSnEj,  and.  other  acids  of  the  type  H^MX^, 
where  M  =  an  element  of  Group  IV.  (except  C), 
and  X  =  a  halogen.— 2.  With  various  metallic 
fliMTides  to  form  TiE4.2ME  =  MjTiEu.  These 
salts  were  obtained  from  the  K  salt,  which  was 
got  by  neutralising  the  acid  solution  prepared  as 
described  under  1.  Salts  of  NH^,  Ca,  Cu,.  Ee, 
Pb,  Mg,  and  Ni  are  described  (B.,  l.c. ;  Weber, 


P.  120,  291).  These  salts  are  best  (Sailed 
titanifluorides;  they  are  similar  to  stanni- 
fluorides.— 3.  TiF^  also  combines  with  am- 
monium fluoride  to  form  TiE^-SNEjE  (besides 
TiE^.2NH,E)  (Baker,  O.  J.  35,  763)., 

By  adding  NHjAq,  drop  by  drop,  to  warm 
(NHJ^TiEjAq,  Piccini  (G.  17,  479)  obtained  a 
compound  of  the  form  TiOjE2.!cNHjE ;  from  this 
he  prepared  Ti02E2.BaFj,  and  by  carefully  de- 
composing this  salt  by  H^SO^Aq  he  obtained  a 
solution  of  the  acid  Ti02F2.2HF.  P.  regards 
this  acid  as  a  E  derivative  of  the  hypothetical 
periitanic  acid  H^TiOj  (the  acid  of  TiOj) ;  he 
calls  the  acid  fliMroxypertitanic  acid,  and  the 
salts  fluaroxypertitanates.  Following  the  plan 
adopted  in  this  Dictionary,  the  acid  will  be 
called  titanoxyfluorhydric  acid  S^TiO.JB',, 
and  the  salts,  M'^TiOjE,,  will  be  called  titan- 
oxyfluorides.  H2Ti02F4Aq  is  a  yellow  liquid, 
not  ppd.  by  Ba  salts,  giving  a  pp.  of  TiOj  with 
alkali  carbonates. 

Titanium  tbifluobidb  Ti^Fj.  This  compound 
is  said  to  be  formed  by  strongly  heating  K^TiF, 
in  a  stream  of  H  with  a  little  HOI,  according  to 
HautefeuiUe  (C.  B.  59,  189 ;  cf.  57,  151).  Ac- 
cording to  H.,  the  compound  is  a  purple-red 
solid,  soluble  in  water.  By  treating  TijCljAq 
with  KHFa  or  NH^E,  Piccini  {G.  16,  104)  ob- 
tained violet  pps.  of  Ti^Fe.2ME,  where  M  =  NHj 
or  K;  he  also  obtained  TijPj.SN'H.E.  The  K 
salt  is  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  soluble  in  dilute 
acids,  forming  green  liquids,  from  which  alkalis 
throw  down  azure-blue  pps.  that  gradually 
oxidise  to  TiOj.jcHjO  on  exposure  to  air.  .  The 
salt  TiFj.3NH4E,  when  exposed  to  air,' gradually 
oxidises  to  TiOaE^.SNHjE. 

Titanium,  haloid  compounds  of.  Ti  com- 
bines with  the  halogens  directly  to  form  com- 
pounds TiXj ;  these  tetrahalides  are  generally 
prepared  by  passing  the  halogen  as  gas  over  a 
red-hot  mixture  of  TiOa  and  C.  Til4  is  best 
prepared  by  heating  TiClj  in  HI  gas,  and  TiBrj 
is  very  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  TiClj 
in  HBr  gas ;  TiE,  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
Ti02.a;H20  in  HFAq  and  evaporating.  The  two 
tetrahalides  TiClj  and  Til,  have  been  gasified. 
These  f ormulse  are  molecular,  hence  the  formula 
TiE,  and  TiBr^  probably  also  represent  the 
compositions  of  the  gaseous  molecules  of  these 
compounds.  By  the  action  of  H,  or  certain 
other  reducing  agents,  on  TiCl,,  two  chlorides 
are  obtained,  Tij;0l3j  and  li^Cl^.  The  V.D.  of 
neither  has  been  determined,  but  from  the 
analogy  of  OjCl,,  and  Si^Olj,  the  value  of  a;  in 
TiiClji  is  probably  2 ;  from  the  analogy  of 
C^Clj  the  molecular  formula  of  the  lowest 
chloride  is  probably  Ti^Clj,  but  from  the  analogy 
of  SnClj  and  PbClj  the  formula  TiCl^  would  be 
given  to  it.  TijEj  or  TiE,  probably  exists.  No 
bromide  or  iodide  of  either  type  Ti^Xj  or  Ti^X, 
has  been  isolated.  Two  bromoohlorides  of  the 
types  TiXj  and  Ti^Xj  probably  exist.  TiCl^  and 
TiBr,  dissolve  in  cold  water ;  the  solutions  con- 
tain HXAq  and  TiO^.aiHjO  ;  dilution,  and  more 
quickly  heating,  ppts.  insoluble  TiOa.aiHjO  from 
the  solution  of  TiCl^.  TiF,  is  decomposed  by 
watel:,  giving  H^TiEjAq  (and  ?  an  oxyfluoride). 
Til,  is  also  decomposed  by  water ;  on  heating 
insoluble  TiOj-aHjO  separates.  TiCl,  combines 
with  many  non-metallic  chlorides  and  oxy- 
chlorides.  TiF^  combines  with  metallic  fluorides^ 
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forming  salts  M^TiPj,  and  also  some  more 
complex  salts  sbTlP^.i/MF.  A  few  oxyhaloid 
compounds  have  been  isolated,  but  a  great  number 
can  doubtless  be  formed.  The  aoid  HjTiOjP, 
and  salts  of  this  aoid  have  been  isolated.  TijClj 
dissolves  in  water,  and  after  a  time  TiOySrHjO 
separates ;  the  solution  is  an  energetic  reducing 
agent;  alkalis  ppt.  TiA-icHjO.  TiCL,  reacts 
violently  with  water,  giving  off  H,  and  probably 
forming  an  oxyohloride. 

Titanium,  hydrozyl  chlorides  of.  By  the 
reaction  of  the  proper  quantity  of  36  p.c.  HClAq 
with  TiCl,,  the  compound  Ti(OH)Cls  was  ob- 
tained by  Koenig  a.  0.  v.  d.  Pfordten  (B.  21, 
1708) ;  using  the  calculated  quantity  of  36  p.c. 
HClAq,  the  compound  Ti(0H)20l2  was  produced; 
and  the  prolonged  action  of  ordinary  air  on 
either  of  the  preceding  compounds  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  Ti(0H)a01.  These  compounds 
are  regarded  by  K.  a.  0.  v.  d.  P.  as  derived  from 
Ti{OH)^  by  replacement  of  OH  by  01 ;  the  com- 
pounds may  be  called  orthoi/itcmie  chlorhydrims. 
The  compounds  are  yellow  or  white  deliquescent 
solids ;  they  dissolve  in  water ;  Ti(0H)0l3  very 
rapidly  with  a  hissing  noise,  Ti(0H)20l2  less 
violently,  and  Ti(bH)301  with  some  difficulty. 
The  aqueous  solutions  give  pps.  of  TiOj-aBLjO 
on  boUing.  When  the  compounds  are  heated 
they  give  (1)  TiOlj  and  TiOz.icHjO,  (2)  TiOyicHjO 
and  HOI,  and  (3)  TIOj.kH^O,  HCl,  and  B.fi.  By 
reducing  Ti(0H)Clj  by  Na  amalgam,  in  H,  Ti^Oj 
is  produced  (K.  a.  O.  v.  d.  P.,  B.  22,  2070 ;  of. 
B.  22,  1485). 

Titanium,  hydroxyl  fluoride  of.  This  name 
may  be  given  to  the  compound  Ti(0H)jP4 ;  it  is 
described  as  titanoxyfluorhydrio  acid, 
under  Titanic  fluokide  fp.  742). 

Titanium,  iodides  of.  Only  one  compound 
has  been  isolated,  Tilj. 

Titanic  iodidji  Tilj.  (Titamum  tet/ra- 
iodide.)  Mol.  w.  554-02.  V.D.  at  440°  =  261-2 
(HautefeuiUe,  Bl.  [2]  7,  201). 

Formation. — 1.  Vapour  of  lis  passed  over 
Ti  heated  to  redness  (Weber,  P.  120,  287).— 2.  A 
mixture  of  TiOlj  vapour,  I  vapour,  and  H  is 
passed  through  a  tube  heated  to  dull  redness ; 
Till,  mixed  with  free  I,  condenses  on  the  colder 
part  of  the  tube  (HautefeuiUe,  Bl.  [2]  7,  201).— 
a.  By  decomposing  TiOl^  by  HI. 

PrepavaUon.  —  Dry  HI  gas  is  passed  into 
TiOl,,  which  is  gradually  heated  to  its  b.p.  and 
Kept  at  that  temperature  until  the  reaction  is 
completed ;  the  Til,  is  freed  from  traces  of  I, 
which  give  it  a  violet  tinge,  by  a  few  distillations 
in  H  (H.,  I.C.). 

Properties  amd  Beactions. — A  reddish-brown, 
lustrous,  brittle  solid ;  when  melted  and  cooled, 
crystallises  in  octahedra,  changing  after  some 
days  to  tufts  of  silky,  prismatic  crystals.  Melts 
at  150°,  and  boils  a  little  above  360° ;  can  be 
distilled  without  decomposition;  melted  Til, 
remains  liquid  tiU  cooled  below  100°.  Fumes 
strongly  in  the  air.  Dissolves  easily  in  water ; 
solution  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  air  and 
ppts.  TiOj.!cHj,0.  When  vapour  of  Til,  is  heated 
in  air  it  burns  to  TiO^and  LjOj  (H.,  Z.c.). 

Titanium,  nitrides  of.  Four  oonipounds  of 
Ti  and  N  have  been  described;  but  according  to 
later  experiments  only  two  seem  to  exist. 

Teititanidm  teteanitride  TijN,.  Mol.  w.  un- 
Jmiiwn.     Tliis  compound  ia  obtained  by  heating 


Ti01,.4NH3  {v.  Titanic  chloeidb,  Combinations, 
No.  2,  p.  740),  loosely  packed  in  a  tube  of  hard 
glass,  in  a  stream  of  dry  HH„  until  the  glass 
begins  to  melt,  and  allowing  to  cool  in  NH, 
(Wohler,  A.  73,  43 ;  Friedel  a.  Gu6rin,  A.  Ch. 
[5]  8,  24).  Indigo-blue  powder,  or  golden-yellow 
(?  rhombohedral)  crystals ;  strongly  heated  in  H 
gives  TijNj  (P.  a.  G.,  Z.c.). 

DiiiTANitiM  diniteide  TijNj.  Mol.  w.  un- 
known. Prepared  by  placing  two  porcelain 
boats,  one  containing  Na  and  the  other  KjTiPj, 
in  a  hard-glass  tube  previously  filled  with  N, 
passing  a  stream  of  dry  N  through  the  tube, 
heating  the  KjTiFj  to  full  redness  while  the  Na 
is  volatilised  over  it,  and  allowing  to  cool  in  N 
after  aU  the  Na  has  been  volatilised;  boiling 
with  HClAq,  washing,  and  drying  (Wohler  a. 
Deville,  A.  102,  234).  Also  obtained  by  heating 
KjTiP,  with  K,  KOI,  NaCl,  and  Al  in  N  ;  also  by 
passing  TiOl,  vapour  and  H  over  heated  Al,  in 
N  ;  also  by  passing  vapour  of  TiCl,  over  heated 
NH,01  (W.  a.  D.,  I.C.).  F.  a.  G.  {I.e.)  obtained 
the  same  compound  by  strongly  heating  TiOj  in 
a  stream  of  dry  NHj  for  some  hours ;  W.  {A.  73, 
43)  said  that  TIN,  was  formed  by  this  reaction. 
P.  a.  G.  also  obtained  TijNj  by  strongly  heating 
TijN,  in  H ;  W.  said  that  TisN^  was  formed  by 
this  reaction.  An  amorphous,  brown-yellow, 
very  hard  powder;  S.G.  5-28  at  18°  (F.  a. 
G.,  I.C.). 

The  nitrides  of  Ti  are  not  decomposed  by 
heating,  out  of  air,  to  c.  950°-l,000° ;  fused  with 
KOH,  or  strongly  heated  in  steam  (F.  a.  G.,  l.c.), 
they  give  off  NH, ;  heated  in  01,  TiCl,  is  pro- 
duced (F.  a.  G.,  l.c.) ;  heated  with  OuO,  PbO,  or 
HgO,  the  nitrides  burn,  and  Cu,  Pb,  or  Hg  is 
produced  (W.,  A.  123,  34). 

Titanium  dinitbide  TiN^.  This  compound 
is  formed,  according  to  Wohler  (A.  73,  43),  by 
heating  TiOj  in  NH,  for  some  time.  Friedel  a. 
Gu6rin  {A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  24)  say  that  the  substance 
obtained  by  W.  contained  TijOj,  and  that  if  the 
heating  is  continued  until  a  definite  nitride  is 
formed  the  compound  so  produced  is  TLjN2. 

Pentatitanium  hexanitkipe  TijNj.  Formed, 
according  to  W.  (J.c),  by  heating  TijN,  to  full 
redness  in  H;  or,  mixed  with  0,  by  heating 
TiOj  in  ON  or  HON  gas.  F.  a.  G.  (I.e.)  say  that 
the  product  of  either  reaction  is  TljN,,  in  the 
latter  reaction  mixed  witfi  0. 

Titanium,  nitrocyanide  of,  v.  Titaniuu 
oaeboniibide  (p.  789). 

Titanium,  oxides  and  hydrated  oxides  of  (c/. 
Titanium  oxyaoids  and  salts  and  derivatives 
THEBEOF,  p.  746).  Ti  bums  when  heated  in  0, 
forming  TiO^ ;  by  the  reaction  of  reducing 
agents  on  TiOliAq,  and  addition  of  alkalis,  . 
TijOj  is  obtained  ;  when  the  reduction  is  carried 
further  it  is  probable  that  TiO.aiHjO  is  formed. 
By  the  reaction  of  H^OjAq  in  presence  of  alkali 
on  salts  of  TiOz,  a  pp.  of  TiOa  is  obtained.  Oxides 
intermediate  between  TiOj  and  TijOj  probably 
exist.  TiOj  is  a  basic  oxide,  forming  salts  TiX,, 
where  X  =  NO3,  ^S0„  &e. ;  many  of  the  salts  are 
basic.  A  few  salts  corresponding  with  TijOj 
have  been  isolated ;  no  salt  corresponding  with 
TiO  and  derived  from  an  oxyaoid  has  yet  been 
obtained.  Some  of  the  hydrates  of  TiOj  react 
as  feeble  acids. 

Titanium  dioxide  TiO,.  (Titame  oxide. 
Titanic  anhydride.)    Mol.  w.  anknown. 
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Occurrence. — As  rMiiJe, anniase, and SrooWJe; 
ruUle  occurs  in  dimetrio  prisms,  isomorplious 
with  imstone;  anatase  in  ditnetric  octahedra; 
and  brookite  in  trimetrio  octahedra. 

Formation. — 1.  By  burning  Ti  in  air  or  0. — 

2.  By  ppg.  TiCl4A(i  by  alkali,  and  washing,  dry- 
ing, and  strongly  heating  the  ppd.  TiOj.mHjO. — 

3.  By  ppg.  EsTiPsAq  by  NHjAq,  and  strongly 
heating  the  pp.  after  washing  and  drying. — 

4.  Vapour  of  TiCl,,  or  TiF,,  mixed  with  steam  is 
passed  through  a  red-hot  tube.— 5.  TiS^  is  heated 
in  dry  COj  (TiSj-p2C02=TiOjH-2CO  +  2S  ;  0.  v. 
d.  Pfordten,  B.  22, 2070). 

Preparatoro.— A.  Amorphous  titanic 
oxide. — 1.  Pure  TiCI,  is  added,  little  by  little, 
to  water ;  sufficient  NHjAq  to  neutralise  the 
HCl  produced  is  added,  the  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  heated  to  some- 
what above  700°  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight. 
TiCl,  may  be  obtained  from  rutile  by  mixing  the 
finely-powdered  mineral  with  c.  half  its  weight  of 
dry  charcoal-powder,  making  into  little  pellets 
with  starch-paste,  drying-  the  pellets,  heating 
them  to  full  redness  in  a  covered  crucible,  then 
heating  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass  (to  get  quite  dry), 
and  then  passing  dry  01  over  the  pellets  while 
they  are  heated  to  bright  redness,  and  a  dry  re- 
ceiver is  connected  vrith  the  end  of  the  hard 
glass  tube.  The  TiClj  may  be  purified  (from 
SiOl,,  FeClj,  &o.)  by  repeatedly  distUling,  best 
in  a  stream  of  N  (v.  Merz,  J.  pr.  99",  161). — 
2.  KjTiPj  is  dissolved  in  water,  NHjAq  is  added, 
the  pp.  of  TiOj.icHjO  is  thoroughly  washed,  dried, 
and  heated  to  somewhat  above  700°.  (For  a 
method  of  getting  K^TiFj  from  rutile  v.  Pre- 
paration of  titamum,  p.  738.)  For  other  methods 
of  preparing  TiO^  from  Ti  ores  v.  LSvy  (A.  Ch. 
[6]  25,  511),  Austen  a.  Wilber  {Am.  4,  211), 
Hempel  {Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chemie,  3,  193),  Jones 
{Fr.  9, il,330).  B.  Crystalline  titanic 
oxide . — 3.  By  long-continued  heating  to  white- 
ness TiO,  is  said  to  become  crystalline  {v. 
Eammelsberg,  B.  5,  1006).  —  4.  Amorphous 
Ti02.a;H20  is  heated  to  incipient  redness  in 
HCl  gas,  at  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres  ; 
the  crystals  have  the  form  of  anatase  (Haute- 
feuille  a.Perrey,O.B.110,1038).— 5.  Crystalline 
TiOj  is  also  formed,  according  to  Hautefeuille 
(A.  Oh.  [4]  4, 127),  bypassing  the  mixed  vapours 
of  TiFj,  HF,  and  HCl— obtained  by  decomposing 
toolten  KjTiFj  by  HCl  gas— through  a  Pt  tube 
into  which  a  stream  of  moist  H  is  also  passed  ; 
at  0.860°  (boiling-point  of  Cd)  crystals  ot  anatase 
are  produced,  and  at  temperatures  between  860° 
and  1,000°  brookite  is  formed. — 6.  Heating 
amorphous  TiO,  in  an  atmosphere  of  HF  causes 
crystallisation ;  at  an  incipient  red  heat  anatase 
forma,  at  a  higher  temperature  brookite,  and  at 
a  very  higb  temperature  rutile  (H.,  l.c.). — 
7.  Crystals  of  rutile  are  formed  by  heating 
amorphous  TiOjwith  miorooosmio  salt(Bbelmen, 
A.  Oh.  [3]  33,  34),  or  vrith  borax  {Or.  Eose,  B.  B. 
1867.  129;  Knop,  A.  157,  365),  in  a  porcelain 
oven.  For  other  methods  of  producing  crystals 
of  TiOj  V.  DeviUe  (0.  B.  53,  161,  ICiS),  Senar- 
mont  {A.  Ch.  [3]  30,  129),  Michel  (0.  B.  115, 
1020),  Wohler  {A.  73,  35),  Daubrfie  (0.  B.  29, 
227 ;  39, 153),  H.  Eose  (A.  56,  127  ;  68, 163). 

Properties. — TiOj  obtained  by  stroiigly  heating 
TiOj.xHjO  forms  reddish-brown  lumps,  more 
AearljT  resembling  rutile  in  colour  and  lustre' the 


higher  the  temperature  io  wtich  it  is  tested. 
The  dehydration  by  heat  of  TiOj.xHjO  is  ac- 
companied by  the  appearance  of  shades  of 
colour  from  white,  though  grey  and  greenish,  to 
black,  according  to  Wagner  {B.  21,  960) ;  these 
colours  are  similar  to  those  shown  by  anatase, 
brookite,  and  rutile.  Nilson  a.  Pettersson  {Z.  P.  0. 
1, 35  note)  prepared  TiOj  as  a  white  powder  with 
faintest  yellow  tinge,  by  decomposing  TiCl,  by 
NHjAq,  evaporating,  and  heating  to  whiteness. 
When  melted  by  the  0-H  fiame  the  colour  is 
blue  to  black.  S.G.  TiOj  increases  as  the  oxide 
is  heated;  heated  to  c.  700°  S.G.  is  c.  3-95 
(Karsten,  S.  65,  394),  after  being  very  strongly 
heated  S.G.  rises  to  4-25  (Ebelmen,  /.  4,  15  ; 
12,  14).  S.G.  of  anatase  is  3-75  to  3-9 
(Breithaupt,  JT.  2,  730 ;  Damour,  J.  10,  666) ; 
S.G.  of  brookite  is  4  to  4-2  (Eammelsberg,  J.  2, 
730 ;  Beck,  J.  3,  704) ;  S.G.  of  rutile  is  c.  4-3 
(Seheerer,  P.  65,  296 ;  Miiller,  J.  5,  847).  After 
fusion  in  the  0-H  fiame  and  cooling  S.G.  is  4-1, 
according  to  Hautefeuille  {A.  Oh.  [4]  40,  140). 
S.H.  0°  to  100°  =  -1785,  0°-211°  =  -1791,  0°-301° 
=  •1843,  0°-440°  = -1919°  (Nilson  a.  Pettersson, 
Z.  P.  0.  1,  27 ;  TiO^  prepared  by  decomposing 
TiCl4  by  NHjAq,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
heating  to  white  heat).  TiOj  crystallises  in 
dimetric  prisms  {rutile),  dimetric  octahedra 
{anatase),  and  trimetric  octahedra  {brookite) ;  it 
is  isotrimorphons  with  SnO^  (Wunder,  J.  pr.  [2] 
2,  206).  TiOj  IS  somewhat  hygroscopic,  even 
after  prolonged  and  intense  heating  (Thorpe, 
O.  J.  47,  125).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in 
all  acids  except  cone.  H2SO4;  when  powdered 
TiOj  is  heated  with  cone.  H^SO^  until  the  excess 
of  acid  is  removed,  the  solid  thus  produced 
dissolves  in  water.  TiOj  melts  in  the  0-H  flame. 
According  to  Moifean  (0.  B.  115,  1034),  when 
heated  in  an  electric  furnace  to  c.  2500°  Ti02 
forms  black  crystals  of  TiO. 

Beactions. — 1.  According  to  Ebelmen  {A.  Ch. 
[3]  20,  894),  TiOj  is  reduced  to  TijOj  by  heating 
to  redness  in  hydrogen;  but  0.  v.  d.  Pfordten 
{A.  237,  201)  says  the  product  has  the  composi- 
tion Ti,0,2. — 2.  A  mixture  of  TiOj  animagnesium  ■ 
powder  heated  to  redness  in  H  gives  MgTiOj, 
and  a  brown  powder  which  is  probably  TiO 
(Winkler,  B.  23, 2657).— 3.  A  mixture  of  TiOj  and 
carbon  strongly  heated  in  chlorine  gives  TiCl,. — 
4.  By  long-continued  heating  in  dry  ammonia 
TijN^  is  formed  (Friedel  a.  Guferin,  A.  Oh.  [5]  8, 
24).— 5.  The  compound  TiClj.PClj  is  obtained 
by  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  TiO^  and 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  in  the  ratio 
TiOj:3PCl5,  in  a  retort  until  the  POCI3  formed 
is  driven  off  (Weber,  P.  132,  452).— 6.  Heated 
to  redness  in  carbon  tetrachloride  vapour,  TiCl, 
is  formed  (Watts  a.  Bell,  0.  J.  33,  443). 
Demar(jay  (0.  B.  104,  111)  says  that  the  first 
product  is  TiOdlj. — 7.  TiCl^  is  formed  by  heating 
TiOj  to  redness  in  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  chlorine  and  carbon  monoxide  (W.  a.B.,  l.e.). — 
8.  TijNj  mixed  with  C  is  formed  by  heating 
TiO^  in  cyanogen  or  in  hydrogen  cyaruide  (Friedel 
a.  GuSrin,  A.  Oh.  [5]  8,  24).— 9.  Heating  in  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  di- 
sulphide  forms  TLS,  or  TiSj,  according  to  the 
temperature  (Thorpe,  C.  J.  47,  491).— 10.  When 
TiOj  is  fused  with  sodiwm  01  potassium  carbonate 
the  weight  of  COj  expelled  corresponds  with  the 
formation  of  M^TiO, ;  on  treating  the  fused  mass 
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with  water  MOSAqisformed,  and  an  aoid  Na  or  K 
titanate  which  is  insoluble  in  water  {v.  Her- 
mann, J.  pr.  38, 92),— 11.  Fusion  with  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphate  forms  a  substance  soluble  in 
water;  by  evaporating  the  fused  mass  with  cone. 
H2SO4,  and  then  treating  with  water,  the  double 
salt  Ti(S04)2.Ki,SOi.3H20  is  obtained  (Warren,  P. 
102,  449;  Glatzel,B.9,  1833;  Hermann,  l.c.).— 
12.  Heating  powdered  TiOj  with  cone,  sulphuric 
acid  produces  a  substance  that  dissolves  wholly 
in  water  (?  forming  ^(SOJj.iBHaO  or  TiO.SOj ;  v. 
Merz,  J.pr.  99, 157).  For  reactions  of  TiOj.KHjO 
V.  infra,  hydrated  titanic  oxide ;  and  v.  also 
titanic  acid  under  Titanium  oxtagids  and  salts 
AND  debivatives  ihebeop,  p.  746). 

Hydbated  titanic  oxide.  Hydrates  of  TiOj 
are  obtained  by  gradually  adding  TiOlj  or  TiBr^ 
to  cold  NHjAq;  by  fusing  TiO^  with  KHSO^, 
dissolving  in  water,  diluting,  and  boiling  for 
some  time ;  by  adding  water  to  TiCl,  and  boiling ; 
by  fusing  TiO^  with  K2CO3,  washing  the  fused 
mass  with  small  quantities  of  water  till  all  KOH 
is  removed,  adding  a  little  cone.  HClAq,  filtering 
cold,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  stand,  when  it 
gradually  deposits  gelatinous  Ti02.a;H20„(0.v.  d. 
Pfordten,  B.  17,  727) ;  by  decomposing  Ti(0Et)4 
by  HjO  (Demar^ay,  C.  B.  80,  51) ;  and  by  other 
reactions.  The  isolation  of  a  great  many  definite 
hydrates  of  TiO^  has  been  announced  from  time 
to  time.  By  decomposing  TiCli.PClj  {v.  Titanic 
CHiiOBiDE,  Combinations,  No.  6,  p.  740)  by  the 
action  of  moist  air,  and  drying  over  HjSO^, 
Tuttsoheff  (A.  141,  111)  said  that  the  dihydrate 
Ti02.2H20  was  formed,  and  by  drying  this  at 
110°-120°  he  said  that  the  monohydrate 
TiOj.HjO  was  obtained.  According  to  OarneUey 
a.  Walker  (C.  J.  53,  66,  81),  dehydration  of 
TiO^iKHjO  (obtained  by  adding  TiClj  to  cold 
NHjAq),  air-dried  for  14  days,  proceeds  con- 
tinuously from  15°  to  710°  whereat  the  whole 
of  the  water  is  removed.  A  very  large  number 
of  hydrates  probably  exists,  and  these  pass  one 
into  the  other  as  temperature  rises  without  any 
of  them  remaining  unchanged  through  more  than 
a  few  degrees. 

Two  classes  of  hydrates  of  TiO^  exist ;  one 
obtained  by  ppg.  TiOl,  by  NH^Aq,  or  warming 
TiOj  with  cone.  H^SO^,  dissolving  in  water, 
diluting,  and  ppg.  by  alkali ;  the  other  obtained 
by  dissolving  hydrates  of  the  former  class  in 
.dilute  aoid,  and  boiling.  Hydrates  of  the  former 
class  dissolve  easily  in  dilute  acids,  whUe  those 
of  the  latter  class  are  insoluble  in  dilute  aoids 
(for  more  detaUs  v.  Titanium  oxyaclds,  p.  746). 

Hydrated  TiOa,  obtained  by  ppn.  by  alkali  in 
the  cold,  dissolves  in  dilute  aoids,  forming  salts 
TiXj,  where  X^NOj,  JSO^,  &o. ;  not  many  salts 
of  this  form  have  been  isolated,  and  most  of 
those  that  are  known  are  basic  salts.  Ti02.!cHjjO 
dissolves  in  molten  H3PO4;  on  cooling  crystals 
of  TiO^FjO^i^TiP^O,)  are  obtained  (Haute- 
feuUle  a.  Margottet,  C.  B.  102, 1017).  Byheat- 
TiOj-sHp  with  a  little  cold  cone.  HOlAq,  pour- 
ing off  the  solution  after  a  few  days,  and 
evaporating  it  in  vacuo,  Koenig  a.  0._  v.  d. 
Pfordten  obtained  crystals  approximating  to 
Ti(OHiCL„  but  differing  from  Ti(0H),Cl2  pre- 
pared by  the  interaction  of  TiOl,  and  HClAq 
{B.  22,  1485 ;  cf.  Titanibm  hydboxxIi  ohioeides, 

"  TiTAHnrM   BBSQuraoxEDB    11^0^     {Titanous 


oxide.)  Mol.w.  unknown.  By  digesting  a  solution 
of  Ti0^.xBifi  in  HClAq  with  Ou  at  40°  to  50°, 
Fuohs  {A.  56,  319)  obtained  a  violet  solution 
which  gave  a  brownish  black  pp.  with  NHjAq ; 
the  pp.  quickly  reacted  with  water,  giving  oH  H 
and  forming  TiOj-KHjO.  Von  Eobell  (P.  62, 599) 
obtained  similar  reactions  by  using  reduced  Ag 
in  place  of  Cu.  Ebelmen  (J.  pr.  42,  73)  ob- 
tained a  nearly  black  pp.  by  adding  alkali  to 
TijOljAq.  According  to  Ebelmen  {J.  pr.  42,  76) 
TLjOj  can  be  prepared  by  heating  TiOj  to  redness 
in  perfectly  dry  H.  TijO,  thus  prepared  is  de- 
scribed as  a  black  solid ;  unacted  on  by  HNO3 
or  HClAq  ;  oxidised  to  TiO^  only  by  heating  to 
a  very  high  temperature ;  soluble  in  HjSO^Aq, 
forming  a  violet  solution.  According  to  0.  v.  d. 
Pfordten  {A.  237,  201),  the  product  of  reducing 
TiOj  in  H  is  not  Ti^Oj  but  has  the  composition 
Ti,0,2.  Friedel  a.  Gu^rin  (A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  38) 
obtained  TijOj,  but  not  free  from  other  com- 
pounds, by  passing  TiOlj  vapour  mixed  with  H 
over  TiOj  at  a  red  heat.  They  describe  Tift,  as 
a  copper;Ted,  metal-like,  microscopically  crystal- 
line powder ;  not  acted  on  by  boiling  HNOjAq,  but 
oxidised  to  TiOj-ffiH^O  by  boiling  H^SOjAq; 
soluble  in  HFAq  or  warm  aqua  regia ;  giving  off 
NH3  and  H  with  hot  alkali  solutions ;  oxidised 
to  TiOj  by  heating  to  redness  in  air.  Koenig  a. 
O.  V.  d.  Pfordten  (B.  22,  2070)  failed  to  obtain 
TijOs  by.  the  method  of  F.  a.  G. 

When  Ti  is  dissolved  in  hot  HOlAq,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  H,  the  solution  contains  Ti^Cl, 
(Rammelsberg,  J.  pr.  99,  176) ;  a  solution  of 
Ti02.a!H20  in  HCLAq  reduced  by  zinc  also  con- 
tains TijClu  (K.  a.  0.  v.  d.  P.,  Z.o.) ;  in  these  solu- 
tions alkalis  give  black  pps.,  probably  Ti^Oj-KH^O ; 
the  pps.  soon  change  in  contact  with  H^O  to 
TiOj.aHjO,  H  being  given  off.  According  to 
O.  V.  d.  P.  (A.  237,  201),  a  solution  of  KjTiF,,  in 
a  little  HClAq  gives  a  pp.  of  Tifi^-xB^O  on 
treatment  with  Na-amalgam. 

Sabatier  a.  Senderens  (0.  B.  114, 1429  ;  115, 
236)  say  that  Ti^Oj  is  oxidised  to  TiO^  by  heating 
to  c.  500°  in  NO,  or  to  c.  300°  in  NOj. 

Titanium  monoxide  TiO.  This  oxide  has 
not  been  isolated  with  certainty.  According  to 
Moissan  (0.  B.  115,  1034)  black  prisms,  which 
he  took  to  be  TiO,  are  formed  by  heatipg  TiOj 
to  c.  2500°  in  an  electric  furnace,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  the  (?)  TiO  melts  and  then 
volatilises.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  TiOj  and 
Mg  powder  to  redness,  in  H,  Winkler  {B.  23, 
2657)  obtained  a  brown  powder  which  probably 
contained  some  TiO,  mixed  with  MgTiO,.  Ac- 
cording to  Berthier  (A.  Oh.  [2]  54,  374)  TiOj 
lost  6  p.c.  0  when  heated  strongly  in  a  carbon 
crucible,  13  to  16  p.c.  0  when  heated  with 
12  p.c.  0,  and  20  p.c.  0  when  heated  with  24  p.c 
C  (TiOj  loses  20  p.c.  0  in  becoming  TiO) ;  the 
product  may  have  contained  TiO,  or  it  may 
have  been  a  mixture  of  TiOj,  TijOj,  and  Ti. 

Hydbated  titanium  monoxide 
TiO.HjO  =  TiOjHj.  0.  v.  d,  Pfordten  {A.  237, 201) 
obtained  a  black  pp.,  said  by  him  to  be  TiO^H^, 
by  the  continued  action  of  Na-amalgam  on  a 
solution  of  KjTiFj  in  a  fair  amount  of  HClAq 
(if  there  is  little  HClAq,Ti203  is  ppd.) ;  the  solu- 
tion became  green,  then  colourless,  and  then  the 
black  pp.  was  formed.  The  black  pp.  form^d  by 
NHjAq,  alkali  carbonates,  or  (NHJ^SAq,  in  solu- 
tions of  TiCLj  (2.  v.,  p.  741)  is  XiO^Hj,  according 
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to  0.  V.  d.  P.  (1.6.).  With  Na^HPOjAq,  and 
NaCijHjOjAq,  TiCIj  is  said  to  give  bluish-blaok 
and  greenish-black  pps.,  which  may  be  salts  of 
TiO  (0.  V.  d.  P.,  I.C.). 

Titanium  I'EBoxiDE.  TiO,.  {Titaniwmtrioxide 
or  superoxide.)  In  1882  {AtU  dei  lAncei,  1882. 
1)  Piooini  dropped  HjOjAq  into  solution  ot 
Ti02.a;H20;  from  the  quantity  of  B.jO,  that 
reacted  he  concluded  that  an  oxide  TiO,  was 
produced.  In  the  same  year  (B.  15,  2599) 
Weller  obtained  a  yellow  pp.,  which  reacted  with 
HClAq,  giving  off  01,  by  the  interaction  of 
IljOjAq  and  freshly  ppd.  Ti02.a;H20  or  a  solu- 
tion of  Ti02.!cH20.  In  1888,  Classen  (B.  21, 
370)  added  TiCl„  drop  by  drop,' to  dilute  alcohol, 
then  added  to  this  solution  a  very  large  excess 
of  HjOjAq,  and  then  KOHAq,  NH^Aq,  or 
(NH4)2COjAq ;  in  each  case  he  obtained  a  yeUow 
liquid  from  which  a  yellow  pp.  separated  after 
some  time  ;  after  syphoning  off  the  liquid, 
washing  the  pp.  by  decantation,  and  drying  it 
on  a  tile,  he  obtained  a  yellow  solid  approxima- 
ting to  the  composition  TiOj.SHjO.  In  1889, 
L6vy  (0.  B.  108,  294)  approximately  determined 
the  composition  of  the  pp.  obtained  by  adding 
H202Aq  to  Ti02.a!H20  in  HjSOjAq,  by  dropping 
in  EjOjAq  of  known  concentration,  and  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  H2O2  used  in  the  reaction  ; 
L.  concluded  that,  the  results  could  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  the  yellow  pp.  to  be  TiOj, 
Ti02.H202,  or  Ti205.H202,  but  that  probably  the 
pp.  was  TiOj.  In  1893  Bailey  a.  Dawson 
{StiuUesfrom  the  Phys.  and  Chem.  Laboratories 
of  the  Owens  College,  vol.  i.  p.  216)  obtained 
yellow  to  orange  solids,  agreeing  fairly  in  com- 
position with  the  formula  TiOj.  B.  a.  D.  added 
(1)  H202Aq,  (2)  freshly  ppd.  BaOj,  to  Ti02.a!H20 
in  dilute  H2S04Aq,  diluted  the  deep-red  liquids 
thus  obtained  with  twice  their  volumes  of 
alcohol,  added  cone,  alcoholic  solution  of  KOH, 
washed  the  pps.  with  alcohol  (to  remove  HjO  and 
Bufl^y,  and  then  with  ether,  and,  in  some  cases, 
dried  in  the  air.  According  to  B.  a.  D.,  TiO, 
dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  deep-red  liquid ; 
this  solution  decolourises  EMnOjAq ;  TiO,  dis- 
solves in  HClAq,  giving  off  CI.  By  allowing 
ppd.  TiOj  to  stand  for  some  time,  B.  a.  D.  say 
that  a  modification  is  formed  insoluble  in 
water. 

Oxides  of  iitaotum  intermediate  between 
Ti02  AND  TijOj. 

I.  By  heating  Tip2  with  HCl  gas  in  a  reducing 
atmosphere,  DeviUe'  (C  B,  53,  163)  obtained  a 
blue,  crystalline  solid,  to  which  he  gave  the  for- 
mula TijOj.  A  similar  solid  (?  same  composition) 
was  obtained  by  Priedel  a.  Gu6rin  {A.  Oh.  [5] 
8,  44)  by  passing  H  and  HCl  over  Ti02  strongly 
heated  in  a  porcelain  tube.  This  blue  solid  is 
said  to  decompose  water,  in  presence  of  strong 
bases,  giving  off  E  and  forming  TiOj. 

II.  By  very  strongly  heating  Ti02  in  H, 
0.  V.  d.  Pfordten  {A.  237,  228)  obtained  a  dark 
indigo-blue  soHd,  to  which  he  gave  the  formula 
Ti,0,2 ;  according  to  Ebelmen  (J.  pr.  42,  76), 
Ti203  is  formed  by  this  reaction.  Heated  in  air 
the  compound  bums  to  TiO,. 

III.  By  adding  alcoholic  solution  of  KOH  to 
a  solution  of  Ti02.a;H20  in  dilute  H^SOjAq,  after 
treating  the  solution  with  Ba02,  Piocini  (Atti  dei 
Lincei,  1882.  1)  obtained  yellow  pps.  with  com- 
fwsitioas  vtaymg  from  TijjO,,  to  TijO^. 


Titanium  ozyacids  and  salts  ai(d  derivativd^ 
■thereof.  The  hydrates  of  TiOj  react  as  feeble 
acids,  besides  reacting  with  the  stronger  acids 
as  feeble  bases.  The  salts  wherein  Ti  forms 
piirt  of  the  acidic  radicles  are  generally  obtained 
by  fusing  Ti02  with  salts  of  the  metals  which  are 
to  be  converted  into  titanates.  Only  a  very  few 
titanates  are  soluble  in  water ;  several  dissolve 
in  HClAq,  but  on  diluting  and  boiling  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  TiOj.icHjO  is  ppd. 

Titanic  acids.  Hydrates  of  TiO^  are  obtained 
by  various  reactions  (v.  Hydbated  titanic  oxide, 
p.  745).  By  drying  under  different  conditions 
solids  are  obtained  approximately  corresponding 
with  the  formula  xTiO^yHfi,  where  a;  =  1,  2,  or 
3,  and  2/  =  1, 2, 3, 4,  or  5.  (For  a  list  of  the  hydrates 
obtained  by  different  experimenters  v.  Tuttscheff, 
A.  141,  111.)  There  seems  to  be  a  series  of  hy- 
drates of  TiOj,  all  of  which  may  be  classed 
together  under  the  name  titanic  acids,  none  of 
them  being  stable  through  more  than  a  few  de- 
grees of  temperature  {v.  Carnelley  a.  Walker, 
O.  J.  53,  66,  81) ;  the  relations  of  composition  of 
these  acids  may  be  expressed  by  such  a  general 
equation  as  n^!iB.^O^—m'B20  =  Tin3.f|,-^mO^-m' 

The  titanic  acids  belong  to  two  classes : 
those  which  are  formed  by  decomposing  TiClj  or 
TiBrj  by  dilute  cold  alkali  solutions,  or  by  warm- 
ing TiOj  vrith  cone.  Bi^SOt,  dissolving  the  pro- 
duct in  water,  and  ppg.  by  dilute  cold  alkali 
solutions ;  and  those  which  are  formed  by  de- 
composing TiCl4  or  TiBr^  by  water  and  boiling, 
or  by  dissolving  titanic  acids  of  the  former  class 
in  dilute  acid  and  boiling,  or  by  fusing  TiOj 
with  EHSO4,  dissolving  in  much  water  and  boil- 
ing. The  acids  of  the  former  class  are  generally 
called  titanic  acids  or  ortho-Utanic  acids,  and 
those  of  the-  latter  class  meta-titawia  acids. 
Orthotitamc  acids  dissolve  easily  in  dilute  acids  j 
metatita/mc  acids  are  insol.  dilute  acids ;  by  pro- 
longed heating  with  cone.  HjSO^  compounds  are 
produced  which  dissolve  on  adding  water.  Meta- 
acids  are  also  formed  by  heating  ortho-  acids  too. 
100°.  Experiments  made  by  Merz  (J.  pr.  99, 
166)  show  that  the  meta-  acids  lose  water,  on 
heating,  more  easily  than  the  ortho-  acids. 

OBTHOTITANIC  ACIDS.  According  to 
Wagner  (B.  21,  960),  a  clear  solution  of  an 
orthotitanic  acid  is  obtained,  by  adding  water,  a 
drop  at  a  time,  to  TiCl^,  with  constant  shaking ; 
HCl  and  TiCl,  are  given  off  (by  the  heat  of  th^ 
reaction),  a  solid  is  produced,  then  a  greenish- 
yellow  liquid,  and  finally  a  clear  solution.  By 
adding  1  pt.  TiCl^  to  0.  6  to  7  pts.  water,  Thorpa 
(C.  J.  47,  120)  obtained  an  opalescent  liquid 
which  became  clear  after  standLig  for  40  hours, 
and  then  contained  orthotitanic  acid;  when 
this  solution  was  heated  ppn.  of  me;tatitania 
acids  began  at  c.  87°,  and  at  c.  90°  most  ot 
the  Ti  was  ppd.  A  solution  of  TiBr^  in  water 
forms  a  perfectly  clear  liquid  containing  ortho- 
acid  (T.,  2.C.,  p.  126).  The  white  fiocculent  solid 
obtained  by  adding  TiOlj  to  dilute  HClAq,  ppg. 
by  NHjAq  when  cold,  washing  with  cold  water, 
and  drying  in  the  air  is  Ti02.2H20  ( =  TiOjHJ, 
according  to  Merz  (/.  pr.  99, 166) ;  this  compo- 
sition is  also  assigned  to  the  solid  formed  by 
keeping  TiClj.PClj  under  a  bell-jar,  with  water 
and  CaO,  for  some  days,  and  then  drying  over 
HjSO^  (Tuttscheff,  A.  141,  111).  When  TiOiH^ 
ia  dried  in  vacuo  (Tiittscheff,  2.c.},  or  over  H^SO^ 
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IhieTz,  tx.),  the  product  is  said  to  be  TiQ^Mfi 
{  =  HjTiOa  =  TiO.OjHj).  The  composition 
2TiOrH,0  ( =  H^Ti A  =  TLPs.OjHJ  is  given  to 
the  product  dried  at  100°  (Merz,  l.c. ;  Demoly, 
C.  B.  1849.  325),  dried  at  140°  (Tuttscheff,  I.e.), 
or  dried  in  vacuo  oyer  H^SOi  (H.  Eose,  A.  52, 
268) ;  after  drying  at  100°  or  upwards,  meta- 
aeids  are  probably  produced. 

Orthotitanio  acids  are  insoluble  in  water  or 
alcohol;  but  dissolve  easily  in  dilute  acids  ;  said 
also  to  dissolve  in  alkali  carbonate  solutions.  The 
solutions  in  acids  probably  contain  salts  of  the  type 
TiX„  X  =  C1,  NO3,  ISO,,  &a. ;  but  compounds  of 
the  form  Ti(OH)j;X„  where  X  is  a  monovalent 
acidic  radicle,  and  x  is  not  greater  than  3,  may 
be  formed,  similar  to  the  compounds  Ti(OH)jCl, 
Ti(0H)2CLj,  and  Ti(0H)Cl3,  obtained  by  0.  v.  d. 
Pfordten  by  the  interaction  of  HGlAq  and  TiClj 
{B.  21, 1708 ;  •».  Titanhim  hydboxyl  chlokides,  p. 
753).  By  adding  a  little  cone,  cold  HClAq  to 
orthotitanic  acid,  allowing  to  stand  for  some 
days,  pouring  ofi  the  clear  liquid  from  undissolved 
acid,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo,  Koenig  a.  O.  v.  d. 
P.  {B.  22, 1485)  obtained  a  white  solid  containing 
Ti  and  01  in  the  ratio  1:1-47 ;  they  regarded  this 
as  consisting  chiefly  either  of  TiOl2(OH)2 — but 
different  in  some  properties  from  TiCl2(OH)2  ob- 
tained from  TiOl^— or  chiefly  of  TiCl(0H)3.H01. 
White  pps.  are  obtained  by  adding  HaPO^Aq, 
HjAsO^Aq,  or  HjO^OjAq  to  solutions  of  ortho- 
titanic  acids  in  dilute  HGlAq,  HNOgAq,  or 
HjSOiAq,  after  making  nearly  neutral  by  NHjAq. 
When  acid  solutions  of  orthotitanic  acids  are 
diluted  considerably  and  boiled  for  some  time 
the  whole  of  the  Ti  is  ppd.  as  meta-  acids. 
Ortho-  acids  are  also  partly  changed  to  meta- 
acids  by  keeping  under  water  for  a  long  time 
(Wagner,  B.  21,  960),  or  by  washing  with 
not  water.  When  an  orthotitanic  acid  is  heated 
strongly  TiO^  is  produced,  with  vivid  incan- 
descence ;  the  change  from  a  meta-  acid  to  TiOj 
is  not  accompanied  by  incandescence.  Accord- 
ing to  Wagner  {l.c.),  the  dehydration  of  moist 
ortho-  acids  by  gently  warming  is  accompanied 
by  changes  of  colour  from  white  to  grey,  green, 
and  black. 

METATITANIO  ACIDS.  Formed,  as  white 
powders,  by  dissolving  ortho-  acids  in  dilute  acid 
and  boiling  for  some  time ;  also  by  fusing  TiOj 
with  KHSO,  and  boiling  with  much  water ;  also 
by  adding  water  to  TiOl,  or  TiBr,  and  boiling ;  also 
by  oxidising  Ti  by  HNO,  S.G.  1-25  (Weber,  P. 
120,  287).  According  to  Weber  (Z.c),  freshly 
prepared  dilute  TiOl^Aq  is  not  rendered  turbid 
by  HClAq,  HNO,Aq,  or  H2S04Aq,  but  these  acids 
at  once  ppt.  metatitanic  acids  when  added  to 
dilute  TiOljAq  that  has  been  boiled  even  for  a 
few  seconds.  The  pp.  obtained  by  boiling  a 
diluted  solution  of  an  orthotitanio  acid  in  dilute 
HjSO,  is  said  to  have  the  composition  TiOj.2H20 
(  =  Ti0.H4)  when  dried  over  HjSO,,  the  compo- 
sition 3TiO.,.4H,0  (  =  Ti30,„H3  =  Ti,0,.0A) 
when  dried  at  120°,  and  the  composition 
8Ti02.2HjO  (  =  Ti308H,  =  Ti304.0,HJ  when  dried 
at  140°  (Tuttscheff,  A.  141,  111) ;  Merz  (/.  pr. 
99,  166)  gives  the  composition  Ti0a.H,0 
(  =  Ti03H2=TiO.OjH2)  to  the  air-dried  pp., 
and  the  composition  2Ti02.H,p(  =  Ti^OjH^ 
=  TijOa.OjHJ  to  the  pp.  dried  over  HjSO,,  or  at 

60°. 

Metatitanic  aci(39  are  white  powders.,  insoluble 


in  water  or  dilute  acids ;  after  heating  with 
cone.  H2SO4  the  products  dissolve  in  water; 
when  strongly  heated  TiOj  is  formed  without 
incandescence. 

COLLOIDAL  TITANIC  ACIDS.  Graham 
(T.  1861.  213)  obtained  a  gelatinous,  probably 
orthotitanic,  acid,  insoluble  in  water,  by  dialy- 
sing  a  solution  of  TiOyCHjO  in  HClAq ;  by  dis- 
solving this  gelatinous  acid  in  such  a  quantity 
of  cold  dilute  HOlAq  that  not  more  than  1  p.c. 
titanic  acid  was  present  in  the  solution,  and 
dialysing  for  several  days,  Q.  {G.  J.  17,  323) 
obtained  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  colloidal 
titanic  acid.  Colloidal,  insoluble,  titanic  acids 
have  also  been  prepared  by  Knop  {A.  123,  351), 
Eose  (G.  A.  73, 76  [1823]),  and  0.  v.  d.  Pfordten 
[B.  17,  727). 

TITANATES.  These  salts  have  not  been 
thoroughly  investigated.  Those  which  have  been 
best  examined  are  either  derivatives  of  HjTiOj 
or  HjTiOj,  or  are  basic  salts  of  the  type 
sMO.TiOj,  where  x>l.  Some  acid  salts 
M0.a;Ti02,  where  a;>l,  are  also  known.  The 
older  investigations  were  made  chiefly  by  H. 
Eose  (P.  61,  507)  and  by  Hautefeuille  {A.  Oh. 
[2]  4, 129). 

Barium  titanates.  An  acid  salt  2Ba0.3Ti02 
(  =  2BaTiO,.Ti02  or  BasTiOj.2TiOj)  was  ob- 
tained by  Bourgeois  (O.  B.  103, 141)  in  lustrous 
microscopic  crystals,  by  heating  to  full  redness 
a  mixture  of  equivalent  parts  of  TiO^  and  BaCO, 
with  excess  of  BaCL^,  and  washing  with  very 
dilute  HClAq. 

Calcium  titanates.  The  normal  shit  OaTiO, 
occurs  native  as  ■perowshite.  The  same  salt  was 
formed  by  heating  to  bright  redness  a  mixture  of 
equivalent  parts  of  TiO^  and  CaCOj  with  excess 
of  CaClj,  and  washing  with  very  dilute  HClAq 
(Bourgeois,  l.c.). 

Iron  titanates.  The  mineral  titaniferous 
iron  or  iUnenite  is  more  or  less  pure  a:Fe203.2/Ti02. 
By  fusing  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  TiO^  and  5  pts.  FeFj 
with  a  large  excess  of  NaCl,  wasiingwith  water, 
and  then  with  very  dilute  acid,  HautefeuiUe 
(O.  B.  59,  733)  obtained  dark  purple-violet, 
lustrous  crystals  of  ferrous  Utanate  Fe^TiO, 
( =  2FeO.Ti02) ;  but  according  to  Koenig  a. 
O.  V.  d.  Pfordten  {B.  22,  1485)  the  salt  produced 
is  ferric  titcmate  Fe,(TiO,)s  (  =  2FeA.3Ti0;). 
K.  a.  0.  V.  d.  P.  say  that  the  salt  dissolves  in 
water  after  warming  with  cone.  H2SO4,  forming 
a  green  solution  containing  Fe2(S04)3  and  titanic 
acid. 

Hagnesium  titanates.  The  normal  salt 
MgTi03(  =  MgO.TiOj.)  was  obtained  (by  Haute- 
feuille, l.c.)  by  heating  to  whiteness,  for  a  short 
time  in  a  closed  crucible,  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  TiO, 
and  10  pts.  MgCl^  with  a  little  NH4CI,  washing 
with  extremely  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  then  with 
water ;  lustrous,  six-sided  (probably  trimetric) 
crystals,  S.G.  3'91.  The  same  salt  is  formed, 
according  to  Winkler  (B.  23,  2657),  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  TiOj  and  Mg  powder.  By  heating 
a  mixture  of  2  pts.  TiOj,  1  pt.  MgO,  and  40  pts. 
MgClj,  and  wasliing  with  very  dilute  acetic  acid, 
the  salt  MgjTiO,  (  =  2MgO.Ti02)  is  said  to  be 
formed  in  hard,  lustrous,  regular  ootahedra,  S.G. 
3-42  (H.). 

Fotassium  titanates.  When  TiOj  is  fused 
with  excess  of  K^COj  the  quantity  of  COj  given 
off    corresponds    with    the   formation    of  the 
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normal  salt  K^TiOs;  after  fusion  two  layers 
are  obtained,  the  lower  of  which  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  EjTiOj,  whQe  the  upper  contains  the 
undecomposed  K^CO,.  K^TJO,  is  described  as  a 
yellowish,  fibrous,  easily  fused  solid  (H.  Eose,  Pi 
61, 607).  Water  resolves  it  (according  to  Eose) 
into  an  insoluble  acid  salt,  and  a  soluble  basic 
salt ;  but  according  to  Hermann  (J.  pr.  38,  92) 
no  trace  of  titanic  acid  goes  into  solution  in 
water,  but  all  remains  in  the  insoluble  acid  salt. 

Sodium  titanates.  The  normal  salt  Na2Ti03 
was  obtained  by  H.  Eose  (?.c.)  similarly  to  the 
K  salt ;  water  resolves  it  into  an  insoluble  acid 
salt  and  NaOHAq.  By  heating  Na^WO,,  and 
in  some  cases  also  WOa,  with  mixtures  of  TiOj 
and  NajCOs  previously  fused,  Cormimboeuf  (0.  B, 
115,  823)  obtained  three  acid  salts : 
(1)  2NajO.BTiOj(=2Na2TiO,.TiO„  or 
NaJiO,.2Ti02),  (2)  Na20.2Ti02(Na,Ti03.Ti02,or 
NajTiA).  (3)  Na^O-BTiOj  (=Na2Ti03.2Ti02,  or 
Na^TisO,). 

Strontium  titanates.  An  acid  salt 
2Sr0.3Ti02  ( =  QSrTiOj.TiOj  or  Sr2Ti04.2Ti02) 
was  obtained,  in  pale-greenish  yellow  cubes,  S.G. 
5-1,  by  Bourgeois  (0.  B.  103,  141),  by  heating 
equivalent  parts  of  TiO^  and  SrCOs  with  excess 
of  SrClj,  and  washing  with  very  dilate  HOlAq. 

Zinc  titanates.  The  normal  salt  ZnTiOj  was 
obtained  by  L6vy  (O.  B.  107,  421),  by  heating 
to  redness  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  TiOj,  8  pts.  ZnSO^, 
and  3  pts.  KjSO,,  and  washing  with  dilute 
HClAq;  pale-violet,  silky  needles,  S.G.  3'17, 
scarcely  acted  on  by  boilmg  cone,  acids  or  cone. 
KOHAq.  'By  varying  the  proportion  of  TiO^, 
ZnSO,,  and  KjSOj  used,  L.  (Ix.)  obtained  the 
normal  salt  ZujTiOj,  which  may  also  be  regarded 
as  a  basic  salt  ZnTiOj.ZnO,;  the  basic  salt 
3Zn0.2Ti02  ( =  2ZnTi03.ZnO) ;  and  the  acid  salt 
4Zn0.5TiOj  ( =  4ZnTiOj.TiO  J. 

FLUOTITANATBS ;  v.  Titanifluorides, 
under  TiiAuro  fltjobide.  Combinations,  No.  2 
(p.  742). 

PLUOBOXTTITANATES ;  v.  Titanoxy- 
fluorides,  under  Titanic  i'ltjokide  (p.  742). 

MOLYBDOTITANATES.  A  few  compounds 
of  the  form  TiO2.i2MoO3.2MjO.  a;aq,  where 
M  =  NHj  and  K,  are  described  byPtehard  (0,  iJ. 
117,  788).  By  shaking  with  ether  a  solution  of 
the  NH4  salt,  acidified  by  HOlAq,  and  allowing 
the  ethereal  liquid  to  evaporate,  P.  (Z.c.)  obtained 
molybdotitanic  acid  TiO2.i2MoO3.22aq,  in  golden 
yellow  octahedra,  melting  at  c.  60°;  very  soluble 
in  water. 

OXALOTITANATES.  By  dissolvmg 
TiOj.icIljO  in  hot  KH0204Aq  and  cooling. 
Pochard  (0.  B.  116,  1513)  obtained  triclinic 
crystals  of  2KHC2O4.TiO2.H2O.  By  treating  a 
solution  of  this  salt  with  BaCl2Aq,  crystals  of 
Ba(H0204)2.Ti02.H20  were  obtained ;  and  by  de- 
composing this  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
dilute  HjSOjAq,  filtering,  and  evaporating 
in  vacuo,  long  needles  of  oxalotitamc  acid 
2H2C20,.Ti02.2H20  were  obtained. 

SILICOTITANATES ;  v.  this  heading, 
p.  464. 

Titanium,  ozychlorides  of.  Several  oxy- 
chlorides  are  known.  (1)  TiOOlj.  According  to 
Demar^ay  (0.  B.  104,  111),  this  is  the  first  pro- 
duct of  heating  TiO^  and  CCli  in  a  sealed  tube  ; 
it  is  described  as  a  yellow  crystalline  solid. 
Heated  with  CCl^  it   gives    TiCl,  and    GOCl,. 


(2)  TiOCl.  Obtained  by  passing  a  mixture. of 
TiClj  vapour  and  dry  H  over  TiOj  in  a  tube 
heated  white  hot ;  TijOj  and  TijClj  are  also  pro- 
duced in  the  reaction  (Eriedel  a.  Gu^rin,  Bl.  [2] 
22,  481).  Brown,  orthorhombio  leaflets ;  heated 
in  air  bums  to  TiO,  and  TiCl^.  (3)  TifijOl,. 
Formed  by  passing  TiOl^  vapour  through  a  red- 
hot  tube  containing  fragments  of  porcelain 
(Troost  a.  Hautefeuille,  C.  B.  73,  563).  (4)  By 
allowing  l!iCl4  to  deliquesce  in  air,  and  then 
evaporating  over  HjSOj  and  CaO,  Merz  (Bl. 
[2]  7,  401)  obtained  a  solid  approximating  in 
composition  to  Tififilt.lQSfi.  In  connection 
with  oxyohlorides  c/.  T-iiAninia  hydeoxyii  chlob- 
iDES  (p.  743). 

Titanium,  ozyflnoride  of.  By  decomposing 
by  water  the  crystals  formed  by  dissolving 
Ti02.a;H20  in  HFAq  and  evaporating,  Berzelius 
(P.  4,  1)  obtained  a  white  soUd,  of  which  he 
said  it  was  an  insol,uble, '  so  to  say,  basic,'  com- 
pound. ^ 

The  titanoxyfluorides  Ti02F2.2MF  may  be 
regarded  as  compounds  of  the  oxyfiuoride  TiO^F, 

{v.  TlTiNIO  ELUOKIDE,  p.  742). 

Titanium,  ozythiochloride  of.  The  compound 
TiCl3.OSO2.Ol  formed  by  the  reaction  of  TiCl, 
with  SO2.OH.CI  may  be  regarded  as  TiOjSClj 
{V.  TiTiHic  oHLOBiDE,  Bcoctions,  No.  10,  p.  740). 

Titanium,  salts  of.  Not  many  salts  have 
been  prepared  by  replacing  H  of  oxyaoids  by  Ti ; 
most  of  those  that  have  been  isolated  are  basic 
salts  derived  from  the  oxide  TiOj.  One  salt, 
Ti2(S04)3,  corresponding  with  the  oxide  Tifl, 
has  been  isolated.  For  the  individual  salts  v. 
NiTBATES,  vol.  iii.  p.  517 ;  Phosphates,  this 
vol.  p.  112,  TiP20„  prepared  by  dissolving 
TiOj.sHjO  in  molten  H3PO4  (Hautefeuille  a. 
Margottet,  C.  B.  102,  1017)  should  be  added ; 
and  Sulphates,  this  vol.  p.  580. 

Titanium,  sulphides  of.  Three  compounds 
of  Ti  and  S  have  been  isolated  :  TiSj,  TijS,,  and 
TiS,  corresponding  with  the  three  oxides  TiOj, 
Ti203,  and  TiO. 

TiTAKiuMDisuLPHiDB  TiS2.  (TitaTdcsulpMde.) 
Mol.  w.  unknown.  H.  Eose  (P.  8, 177)  said  that 
this  compound  was  obtained  by  passing  vapour 
of  CS2  over  very  strongly  heated  TiOj;  but 
0.  V.  d.  Pfordten  (B.  17,  727)  and  Thorpe  (0.  J. 
47,  491)  have  found  that  it  is  not  possible  by  this 
method  to  obtain  TiSj  free  from  Ti  oxides.  TiS.j 
is  prepared  by  passing  perfectly  dry  HjS  into 
TiClj  kept  somewhat  below  its  b.p.,  and  sending 
the  mixed  vapours  through  a  glass  tube  heated 
to  incipient  redness  ;  TiSj  deposits  in  the  tube, 
and  HCl  is  given  off  (Bbehnen,  A.  Ch.  [3]  20, 
285 ;  confirmed  by  0.  v.  d.  Pfordten,  B.  17,  727). 
According  to  0.  v.d.  P.  {A.  234,  257),  the  H^S 
should  be  passed  through  CrCLjAq,  to  remove 
traces  of  0,  and  dried  by  means  of  P2O5 ;  and 
the  tube  should  be  filled  with  HjS  before  the  - 
mixed  vapours  are  passed  into  it. 

TiSj  forma  large,  brass-yellow,  lustrous, 
metal-like  scales. 

TiSjis  decomposed  to  TijSa  and  S  by  heating 
in  hydrogen  or  mtrogen ;  it  is  not  changed  by 
heating  in  hydrogen  in  presence  of  excess  of 
hydrogen  sulphide ;  heated  to  redness  in  carbon 
dioxide  it  is  completely  oxidised  to  TiOj 
(0.  V.  d.  P.,  A.  234,  257).  Ebehnen  (l.c.)  gives 
the  following  reactions :  with  dry  chlorine  gives 
XiClj  and  SjClj ;  heated  in  air,  TiS^  is  burnt  to 
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TiOj  and  SO^ ;  exposure  to  moist  cm  decomposes 
TiSj  gradually,  with  evolution  of  HjS ;  heated 
to  redness  with  steam  gives  TiOa-ajHaO,  H^S, 
and  H ;  mbria  acid  produces  TiOa-icH^O,  S,  and 
NO ;  agua  regia  oxidises  it  to  TliO^xKfi  and 
HjSOiAq ;  not  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid 
(H.  Eose  said  that  TiSj  dissolved  slowly  in 
HClA.q,  giving  oH  H^S) ;  insoluble  in  potassium 
sulphide  solution ;  digestion  with  potash  solu- 
tion produces  K  titanate  and  KHSA.q  (Bose). 

TiTAMroM  SESQDisuLPHiDE  TljSj.  Mol.  w.  Un- 
known. Thorpe  (0.  J.  47,  491)  obtained  this 
compound  by  passing  the  vapours  of  moist  H^S 
and  OS2  over  powdered  TiOj  heated  to  very 
bright  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube ;  dry  H^S  and 
CSj  had  no  action  on  TiOj.  !•  describes  Ti^S^ 
as  a  greenish-black  powder ;  he  did  not  obtain  it 
quite  free  from  TiSj,  as  by  heating  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  full  redness  in  H^S  and  08^  it 
is  slowly  changed  to  TiS^.  O.  v.  d.  Pfordten 
{A.  234,  257)  obtained  Ti^Sa  by  heating  TiS^  to 
f uU  redness  in  dry  H  or  N  (S  being  set  free) ;  he 
describes  it  as  a  grey,  metal-like  solid ;  insoluble 
inNaOHAq  ;  soluble  inHNOaAq  or  cone.  H2SO4 
forming  green  solutions. 

TiTANinM  MONOSULFHIDE  TiS.  Mol.  w.  Un- 
known. Formed  by  very  strongly  heating  TiS^ 
in  perfectly  dry  H  quite  free  from  0  (T.,  I.e. ; 
O.  V.  d.P.,  I.C.).  A  black  powder  (T.,  I.e.) ;  forms 
dark-red  crystals  (0.  v.  d.  P.,  l.c.).  Slowly  acted 
on  by  HNOjAq  or  aqua  regia;  insoluble  in 
NaOHAq. 

Titanium,  snlphochloride  of,  v.  Titanium 
THiooHLOEtDB,  infra. 

Titauinm,  thiochloride  of.  The  pp.  formed 
by  passing  pure  dry  BLjS  into  hot  TiClj  is  pro- 
bably a  thiochloride,  according  to  0.  v.  d. 
Pfordten  {A.  234, 257).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

TITANIUM  GBOUP  OF  ELEMENTS.  The 
four  elements,  titanium,  zwconium,,  cerium,  and 
thorium  form,  with  carbon,  the  even-series 
family  of  Group  IV.  in  the  periodic  classification 
of  the  elements.  There  is  yet  an  element  to  be 
discovered  between  Ce  and  Th ;  this  unknown 
element  will  come  in  series  10  of  Group  IV.  The 
titanium  family  of  elements  is  closely  allied  to 
the  tin  family— Ge,  Sn,  Pb— which,  with  Si, 
form  the  odd-'seri.es  members  of  Group  IV. 
Carbon  is  the  first  even- series  member,  and 
silicon  the  first  odd-series  member,  of  the  group ; 
these  two  elements  are  more  like  one  another 
than  they  are  like  the  rest  of  the  group. 

For  the  properties  and  relations  of  0  and  Si 
V.  Oabbon  gboup  ov  elements,  vol.  i.  p.  682  ;  and 
for  the  tin  family  v.  Tm  gboup  of  elements, 
this  vol.  p.  735. 

The  presence  of  an  element,  before  unknown, 
in  a  Cornish  mineral  was  recognised  by  Gregor 
in  1791,  and  by  Klaproth  a  few  years  later ;  the 
element— called  titanium  by  Elaproth— was  iso- 
lated by  Berzelius  in  1824.  Klaproth,  in  1789, 
recognised  the  presence  of  a  new  earth  in  zir- 
eomte  from  Ceylon;  the  metal  zirconium  was 
isolated  by  Berzelius  in  1824.  In  1808  the  pre- 
sence of  a  new  earth  in  a  Swedish  mineral  was 
announced  by  Klaproth,  who  gave  the  name  of 
cerium  to  the  metal  of  the  earth  he  had  dis- 
covered ;  Mosander  isolated  the  element  in  1826. 
Berzelius  discovered  a  new  earth,  in  a  Norwegian 
niineral,  in  1838,  and  isolated  the  metal  of  the 


earth,  which  he  called  thorium,  in  the  same 
year. 

None  of  the  four  elements  Ti,  Zr,  Ce,  or 
Th  occurs  native ;  the  compounds  of  these  ele- 
ments are  comparatively  rare,  espeoiallj  those 
of  Ce  and  Th. 

The  most  frequently  found  compounds  are 
the  oxides  MO^,  generally  in  combination  with 
SiOj  and  with  alkaline  earths.  The  metals  are 
obtained  by  reducing  their  double  fluorides  by 
Al,  K,  or  Na ;  also  in  some  cases  by  reducing 
the  chlorides  by  K  or  Na  ;  Ce  has  also  been  iso" 
lated  by  electrolysing  molten  CeClj.  The  tabla 
on  the  following  page  presents  some  of  the  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties  of  the  elements. 

General  forrmikB  and  characters  of  com- 
poimds. — Oxides. — MO3,  probably  for  all 
(?Th20,);  MO2,  for  all;  MA.  when  M  =  Ti  or 
Ce ;  perhaps  TiO.    Hydrates  of  MOj  exist. 

Sulphides.— MSj,  when  M  =  Ti  or  Th, 
?  Zr  ;  MjSs,  when  M  =  Ti  or  Ce  ;  TiS. 

Haloid  compounds. — MX,,  when  X  =  Br, 
CI,  F  or  I  (only  CeFj  prepared) ;  MX3,  when 
M  =  Ti,  and  X  =  01,  also  when  M  =  Ce  and  X  =  Br, 
CI,  F  or  I;  TiCLj.  Salts.— MKj,  B  =  NOs, 
ISO4,  |P0„  &c. ;  most  are  basic  when  M  =  Ti 
or  Zr,  but  when  M  =  Ce  many  are  normal,  and 
when  M  =  Th  most  are  normal ;  several  salts 
Oe^Eu  are  known,  and  a  few  HiJB,,, ;  the  Ce^E^ 
salts  are  more  stable  than  the  CeB^  salts.  Salts 
containing  M  in  the  acidic  radicle. — 
M^TiOj  and  others  of  general  form  ajMO.j/TiOj ; 
MjZrOa,  MjZrOj,  and  others  of  general  form 
arMO.yZrOj.  No  cerates  or  thorates  isolated. 
Salts  X^MFa  known  when  M  =  Ti,  Zr,  or  Th ; 
3CeFj.3KF  known.  Aoids.-HjTiOs,  H^Tifl^, 
HjTiOi,  HjTiFj;  various  hydrates  xZxO2.yH.fl 
act'  as  feeble  acids ;  H,Th04  and  HjTh^Oi,  are 
perhaps  feeble  acids,  but  it  is  said  that  ThO, 
does  not  decompose  alkali  carbonates  when 
fused  therewith. 

The  oxides  MOj  are  basic,  and  also  feebly, 
acidic  when  M  is  Ti  or  Zr ;  they  interact  vrith 
some  acids  to  form  corresponding  salts,  and, 
when  M  =  Ti  or  Zr,  with  alkalis  to  form  salts 
wherein  M  forms  part  of  the  acidic  radicle ;  no 
salts  of  oxyaoids  with  Oe  or  Th  in  the  negative 
radicles  have  yet  been  isolated.  Several  hydrates 
of  MO2  exist,  they  easily  pass  one  into  the  other 
with  small  changes  of  temperature;  some  of 
these  hydrates  'react  as  feeble  acids  towards 
strong  bases,  forming  salts  of  the  types  Xi^MOa, 
XI4MO1,  and,  generally,  xX^O.yMO,;  these 
salts  are  not  referable  to  such  definite  forms  as 
the  stannates  or  silicates  are,  but  they  resemble 
these  classes  of  salts  fairly  closely. 

The  salts  which  are  derived  from  the  oxides 
MO2,  by  the  interactions  of  these  oxides  with 
acids,  are  of  the  form  MX^,  where  X  =  N03, 
ISO4,  fPO,,  &c. ;  when  M  =  Ti  most  of  the  salts 
that  are  known  are  basic  ;  when  M  =  Zr,  many 
are  basic,  but  a  fair  number  of  normal  salts  is 
also  known ;  when  M  =  Ce  or  Th,  most  of  the 
salts  that  have  been  isolated  are  normal.  Little 
is  known  of  the  oxides  MO3;  as  they  are  ob- 
tained by  adding  H202Aq  and  an  alkali  to  solu- 
tions of  salts  MXj,  they  are  probably  super- 
oxides ;  the  formula  Th^O,  that  is  assigned  to 
the  oxide  of  Th  formed  in  this  way  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  final.  The  oxides  TijO,  and  Ce^Oj 
are  basic ;  the  most  definite  and  stable  salts  of 
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(approx.) 
Spec,  heats. 
Atomic  weight. 


Spec,  gravities 

(approx.) 

Physical     pro- 


Occurrence  and 
Preparation, 

Chemical    pro- 


90 


139-9 


232 


Molecular  weights  unknown.  Mol.  weights  of  one  or  more  compounds  of 
each  element,  except  Ce,  have  been  determined  by  Avogadro's  law ;  spec,  heats 
determined  directly. 


Has  not  been  fused 
3-6 
•13 

13-4 


Obtained  only  as  a 
powder;  black,  lus- 
trous, apparently 
amorphous.  The 
powder  has 
been  fused. 


not 


0.  1200° 
4-2 
•066 

21^4 


c.  800° 
6-7 
•0448 

21-1 


Has  not  been  fused 
11-0 
•0276 

211 


A  black  amorphous  Steel-grey,  very  lus-  Dark-grey,  Ins- 
powder;  resem-'  trous metal;  mal-  trous  powder; 
bling  lampblack,  leable,  and  due-  also  obtained  in 
but  much  heavier,  tile.  Melts  much  microscopic  octa- 
Also  obtained  as  a  more  easily  than  hedral  crystals, 
very  lustrous,  any  other  member  Has  not  been 
hard,  brittle  solid,     of  the  family.  fused, 

resembling  Sb. 
Said  to  melt  above 
m.p.  of  Si. 

The  four  metals  occur  chiefly  as  silicates,  Ti  and  Zr  in  moderate  quantities 
and  the  others  only  in  a  few  rare  minerals.  The  metals  are  prepared  by 
reducing  the  chlorides,  or  alkali  salts  of  the  form  K2(or  Na2)MFg,  by  heating 
with  E  or  Na  ;  Ce  also  prepared  by  electrolysing  molten  OeCl,. 


Burns  brilliantly 
when  heated  in  air, 
or  in  0,  forming 
TiOj.  Decomposes 
B.jO  at  100°,  giv- 
ing off  H.  Com- 
bines readily  with 
01,  less  readily 
with  Br,  and  with 
I  only  when  va- 
pour of  I  is  passed 
over  heated  Ti. 
Dissolves  in  warm 
dilute  HClAq, 
HjSOjAq, 
HN03Aq,orHFAq. 
Forms  two  classes 
of  salts  TiXj  and 
TiXj,  X  =  N03, 
iSO,,  &c.;  very 
few  TiXj  salts  iso- 
lated, and  not 
many  TiXj ;  all 
salts  easily  decom- 
posed. Salts  de- 
rived from  the 
acidic  hydrates 
xTi0.^.y^P  also 
known.  The  acids 
H^TiFa  and 

HjTiOjF,,  and 
salts  derived  there- 
from, are  known. 
TiOj,  probably  a 
superoxide,  exists. 
Combines  fairly 
readily  with  N, 
and  with  N  and 
0.  Atom  of  Ti 
is  tetravalent  in 
gaseous  molecules 
liOl,  and  TU,. 


CeX,, 
^S0„ 
Oe^X, 
stable 


Amorphous  Zr  Burns  when  heated 
bums  brilliantly  in  air,  or  0,  to 
when  heated  in  OeOj.  Decomposes 
air,  or  0,  forming  cold  water,  giving 
ZrOj ;  the  crystal-  off  H.  Combines 
linemetal  is  super-  directly  with  CI, 
fioially  oxidised  at  Br,  I  vapour,  S 
a  white  heat;  it  vapour,  and  P 
burns     in     0-H     vapour.  Dis- 

flame.  Combines  solves  easily  in 
with  01,  probably  HOlAq,  HNOjAq, 
also  with  Br  and     H^S04Aq,  or 

I  ;  compounds  HFAq.  Forms  two 
ZrXj  are  formed  classes  of 
by  heating  ZrOj  Ce^Xg  and 
and  0  in  X.  Com-  X=1!(0„ 
bines  directly  with  &a. ;  salts 
S.  Dissolves  slowly  are  more 
in  hot  H2SO4,  than  CeX^,  the 
HOlAq,  HN0.,Aq;  latter  are  easily 
rapidly  in  HFAq.  reduced  to  CejXj. 
Decomposes  mol-  No  cerates,  where 
ten  KOH;  crys-  Ce  forms  part  of 
talUne  Zr  is  said  negative  radicle, 
not  to  be  oxidised  have  been  isolated, 
by  molten  KNOa  Salts  of  form 
orKClOj.  Forms  MjCeFj  not  iso- 
salts  ZrX4,  X=  latell.  OeOjj  pro- 
NO3,  5SO4,  &c. ;  bably  a  super- 
most  salts  isolated  oxide,  seems  to 
are  basic,  exist. 

aZrOj-j/E.  Salts 
derived  from  acid 
H^ZrFjare  known. 
Also  forms  zircon- 
ates     j/MO.zZrOj 

where   Zr    enters  

into  negative  radicle  of  salts.  Oxide 
higher  than  ZrOj,  probably  ZrOj, 
(?  superoxide)  exists.  ZrH^  perhaps 
exists.  Atom  of  Zr  is  tetravalent  in 
gaseous  molecule  ZrOl^. 


Burns,  when 

heated  in  air  or 
0  below  redness, 
to  ThOj.  Com- 
bines with  01,  Br, 
or  I  when  heated; 
also  with  S  va- 
pour when  heated 
therein.  Easily 
dissolved  by 

HOlAq  or  HFAq; 
slowly  by  hot 
HjSOjAq  ; 
HNOjAqhas  only 
a  .  slight  action. 
Forms  saltsThXj, 
X  =  N03,  iS04, 
&c. ;  fair  number 
of  basic  salts 
known.  Hydrates 
of  ThOj, 
Th02.2Hp  and 
4Th0j.H20,  are 
probably  weak 
acids,  but  thor- 
ates  have  not 
been  isolated. 
Oxide  higher 
than  ThOj,  pro- 
bably ThjO,,  iso- 
lated (?  super- 
oxide). ThH, 
perhaps  exists. 
Atom  of  Th  is 
tetravalent  in 
gaseous  molecule 
IhOl^. 
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Ce  are  derived  from  Qm  oxide.  Several  of  the 
Tuiloid  compounds  MX4  have  been  gasified  with- 
out deoomposition,  viz.  TiOlj,  Til,,  ZrOl,,  and 
ThOl,.  The  haloid  compounds  MX,  form  many 
double  compounds  with  other  halides  ;  some  of 
these  are  certainly  best  regarded  as  salts  of 
hypothetical  acids  containing  M  and  X  in  their 
acidic  radicles ;  the  salts  of  this  class  E2MP, 
are  characteristic  of  the  elements  of  Group  IV. ; 
all  the  elements  of  the  group,  except  0  and  Ce, 
give  these  salts  BjMPg,  Ce  is  said  to  form 
K3CejP„(  =  20eF4.3KP),  but  further  examination 
will  most  probably  lead  to  the  isolation  of  salts 
B^CeP^.  Ti  and  Ce  form  chlorides  MX,,  or  more 
probably  MJi^  from  the  analogy  of  OjOlo  and 
SijCl, ;  Ce  also  forms  Cej3rg,  CejF,,  and  Oe^I,, 
indeed  the  only  haloid  compound  of  Ce  belong- 
ing to  the  form  MX,  that  has  yet  been  isolated 
is  OeP,.  The  sulpMdes  have  not  been  thoroughly 
examined;  Ti  is  the  only  member  of  Group  IV. 
which  is  known  to  form  three  sulphides  corre- 
sponding with  the  oxides,  TiS,  Ti^S,,  and  TiS^ ; 
one  sulphide  of  Zr  is  known,  probably  ZrSj; 
ThSj  is  the  only  sulphide  of  Th  that  has  been 
isolated ;  and  the  only  known  sulphide  of  Ce  is 
CejSj.  So  far  as  investigation  has  gone,  the 
sulphides  of  Ti,  Zr,  Ce,  and  Th  are  basic. 

A  comparison  of  the  titanium  family  with 
the  tin  family,  which  comprises  the  odd-series 
members  of  Group  IV.  (C  and  Si  being  omitted), 
shows  that  Ti,  Zr,  Ce,  and  Th  are  more  metallic, 
on  the  whole,  than  Ge,  Sn,  and  Pb.  Th  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  markedly  positive  element  of 
Group  rV.,  and  Ti  is  at  least  not  more  negative 
than  Ge ;  Zr  is  more  metallic  than  Ge,  and  Ce 
more  metallic  than  tin.  The  following  formula 
show  that,  so  far  as  composition  goes,  there  is 
about  an  equal  similarity  between  C  and  Si  and 
the  Ti  elements,  as  between  C  and  Si  and  the 
tin  elements : 


there  is  between  the  two  families  of  Group  VL 
Considering  that  the  titanium  and  the  tin  ele- 
ments belong  to  even  and  odd  series,  respec- 
tively, of  Group  IV.,  which  group  comes  midway 
in  the  general  periodic  scheme  of  classification, 
we  should  expect  the  titanium  (even-series) 
family  to  be  rather  more  metallic  than  the  tin 
(odd-series)  family,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
should  expect  these  two  families  to  be  very  like 
one  another;  this  is  exactly  what  a  study  of 
the  two  families  shows  to  be  the  case. 

In  connection  with  this  article  v.  Tm  oboup 
OP  ELEMENTS,  this  vol.  p.   735,   and   Gabbon 

QBOUf  OF  ELEMENTS,  Vol.  i.  p.  682). 

M.  M.  p.  M. 

TITAHOFLTJOBHYDEIC  ACID  H^TiP.  «. 
TitanifltiorJi/ydric  acid,  under  Titanic  eluobide, 
Combinations,  No.  1,  p.  742. 

TITANOFLTJOEIDES  M^TiPa  v.  Titani- 
fluorides,  under  Tiiaoto  eluoeide.  Combinations, 
No.  2,  p.  742. 

TITANOXTFLTJOEHYDEIC  ACID  HjTiO^P, 
V.  Titanic  ELnoBiDB,  p.  742. 

TITANOXYFLUOEIDESMjTiOjF,  v.  Titanio 

ELUOBIDE,p.  742. 

TOLALLYL  SULPHIDE  C^sHj^Sj.  [174°J. 
(350°-360°  i.V.).  A  product  of  distillation  of 
benzyl  sulphide  (Marcker,  A.  136,  75 ;  Forst,  A. 
178,  370;  Baumann  a.  Klett,  B.  24,  3313). 
Plates  (from  ether). 

TOLANE  V.  Dl-PHBNyli-ACETYliBNE. 

Tolane  dibromide  v.  Di-BBOMO-PHBNyL-BiHYi.- 

ENE. 

Tolane  chlorides  v.  Gklobo-fhenyl-etbanb 
and  Chlobo-phehyii-bthylene. 

TOLENE  V.  Toiu  balsam. 

p-TOLENYL-AMIDINE  CgHuNa      .  i.e. 

OsH,Me.C!|NH)(NHj).  [102°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  alcohoUo  NH,  on  the  hydrochloride  of 


CO 

?SiO 

Oxides 

?Gfi,      00, 
SiOj  • 

TiO, 

ZrO, 

CeO, 

?Th03 

CS 
?SiS 

TiS 

GeS 

SnS 
PbS 

Sulphides 
?C,Ss 

CS, 
SiS, 

TiS, 
ZrS,(?) 

ThS, 

GeS, 

SnS, 

?PbS, 

Chlorides 

C,C1„ 
?SiCl,     Si,Cl, 

Sc. 

CCl, 
SiCl, 

fTiO 

TijOs     TiOj 
ZrO, 

Ce,03     CeO, 
ThO, 

Ti,S, 
Ce,S, 

??Sn,S3 

TiGl,     Ti,Cl„ 
Ce,Clj 

TiCl, 
ZrCl. 
CeF, 
ThOl, 

GeO 

SnO 
PbO 

GeO, 

18njO,    SnO, 

PbA    PbO, 

?GeCl, 
SnCl, 
PbCl, 

GeOl, 
SnCl, 
Pb01,(?) 

A  comparison  of  the  odd-series  families  of 
the  different  groups  with  the  even-series  families 
/omitting  series  2  and  3)  shows  that,  speaking 
iiroadly,  the  members  of  the  even-series  families 
are  more  metaUio  in  their  chemical  properties 
than  the  members  of  the  odd-series  families, 
and  that  the  general  diflerenoe  between  even  and 
odd  families  becomes  more  marked  in  the 
higher  than  in  the  lower  groups  (v.  Table  in 
vol.  iJi.  p.  811).  For  instance,  the  even  family 
of  Group  VL— Or,  Mo,  W,  and  U— is  decidedly 
more  metallic  than  the  odd  family  of  the  same 
group— S,  Se,  and  Te ;  but  although  the  even 
family  of  Group  II.— Ca,  Sr  and  Ba— is  more 
metaUio  than  the  odd  family  of  the  same  group 
— Mg,  Zn,  Cd  and  Hg— there  is  not  nearly  so 
great  a  djfierenoe  between  these  two  families  as 


^-tolenyl-imido-ethyl-ether  (Glock,  B.  21,  2653). 
Pearly  plates,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

BeacUons.—l.  CO.Cl,  in  toluene  and  NaOH 
give  (C5H,.C(NH).NH),C0  and 

C,H,.0<!^;°jg'^)')>N  [over  300°]  (Pinner,  B. 

25, 1425).— 2.  OxalaceiAc  ether  and  NaOH  form 
C,H,.C(NH).NH.0O.CH,.CO.C0,Et   [190°]    and 

C,H,.C<^;g[^^^^>OH  [252°]  (Pinner,  B.  25, 

1422). 

Salts.— B'HCl  |aq.  [213°].  —  B',H,PtCl.. 
[225°].— B'HNO,.  [133°].  Needles,  v.  sol. 
water  (Kirschniok,  A.  265,  167).— B'HNOa  2aq. 
[95°].— B'jHjSO,  2aq.     [240°],  v.  sol.  water. 

o-TOLENYL-AMIDOXIM  C^U^^fi  i.6. 
0,H,.C(NOH).NHg.    [149-5°].    Formed  by  heat- 
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ing  o-toluic  nitrile  with  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride, alcohol,  and  'SafiO,  (Sohubart,  B.  22, 
2438).  Needles  (from  hot  water),  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Ethyl  ether  0,H,.0(N0Bt).NH2.  [140°]. 
Prisms,  y.  sol.  alcohol. 

Benzoyl  derivative  OjH,.0(NOBz).NH2. 
[145°].  Needles,  sol.  alcohol.  Cone.  H^SO,  forms 

c,H;.c<^j;°>cph  [80°]. 

o-Toluyl  derivative 
C,H,.C(N0.C0.C,H,).NH2.     [118°].     Converted 

at  180°  into  C,H,.0<^^j;f°^0.0,H,  [59°]  (Stieg- 

litz,  B,  22,  3156).    Sodium  diazobenzene  sul- 

phonate      forms      C,H,.C<^^^>0(NH2).C,H, 

[110°]. 

^-Tolenyl-amidoxim  OsHuNjO  i.e. 
CcHjMe.C(N0H).NH2.  Toluamidoxim.  [146°]. 
Formed  by  combination  of  toluic  nitrile  with 
hydroxylamine  (Schubart,  B.  19,  1487).  White 
plates,  sol.  alcohol,  ether  and  hot  water.  Yields 
NaA',  a  hygroscopic  mass,  and  HA.'HC1  [187°], 
crystallising  in  prisms. 

Beactions. — 1.  Benzene  suVphoivia  chloride 

forms  C,H,.0<^j5,°^SO.CeH5  [89°]  (Pinner,  B. 
24,  4178). — 2.  Aceto-aceHo  ether  gives  rise  to 
C,H,.0.^'^^°^O.CHjAc  [97°]  (Sohubart,  B.  22, 
2438). — 3.  Acetic  aldehyde  forms  the  compound 
0,H,.C.^^j^>OHMe  [127-5°].— 4.  Hot  HOAo 

forms  0,H,.C^^3^°^0.0,H,  [135°].— 6.   COClj, 

produces  0,H,.0<^^^>CO  [220°].— 6.  ClOOjEt 

yields C,H,.C(NHJ:N0.002Et  [130°].— 7.PfeaTC2/Z 
'  cyanate  gives  C,H,.C(NOH).NH.OO.NHPh 
[155°].—  8.  Phenyl  tJm-cwrlmmde  reacts  forming 
C,H,.C(NOH).NH.CS.NHPh.— 9.  Potassium  cy- 
anate acting  on  the  hydrocloride  gives  rise  to 
C,H,.C(NOH).NH.0O.NH,  [170°].-10.  Ao^O  and 
NaOAc  acting  on  the  hydrochloride  form 
NH(C(NH).C,H,)j  [153°]  (aiook,  B.  21,  2657).— 
11.   Succmie  a/ntvydride  forms  the  compound 

0,H,.C<^^j;;[9^C.CH2.CHj.C02H     [138-5°].-12. 

BoiUng  AcjO  forms  0,H,.0<^'^j^'^^OMe    [80°]. 

13.   OSj  and  alcohol  form,    on   long   boiling, 

0,H,.C(NSH)NH.CS.SHH,N.C(NSH).C,H, 
(Crayen,  B.  24,  390).— 14.  OS^  and  alcoholic 

potash  yield  0,H,.0<^|>OS  [165°]. 

Methyl  ether  0,H,.C(NOMe).NHj.    [85°]. 

Ethyl  ether  StA.'.  [64°].  Needles.  Con- 
verted  by  HBr  and  NaNO^  into  C,H,.OBr:NOEt, 
an  oil,  decomposed  at  155°  (Schubart,  B.  22, 
2434),  while  hydrogen  chloride  and  NaNOj  form 
C,H,.C01:NOEt  (200°). 

Benzoyl  derivative  0,H,.C(NOBz).NHj. 
[173°].    Converted  by  heat  into 

C,H,C<^jf>CPh. 

Beferences. — Nitho-  and  Oxt-toltjamidoxim. 

2)-T01EIIYI-IMID0-ETHYI.  ETHER 
C^,.C(NH).OBt.    The  hydrochloride  B'HCl 
[161°]  formed  by  the  action  of  dry  HCl  on 
jj-tolui?  nitrile  dissolved  is  etber-alcphol  forms 


[188°].     Got    from 


prisms,  yielding  B'^H^PtOlj  2a(i,  converted  at 
200°  into  jj-toluio  amide,  by  NH,  into  ^-tolenyl- 
amidine,  by  aniline  into  di-phenyl-tolenyl-ami- 
dine  [168°],  and  by  Ac^O  into  the  compound 
C„H,Me.C(NH).OAo  [147°]  (Glook,  B.  21,  2650). 
The  free  base  is  liquid  and  changes  on  keeping 
into  a  polymeride  [260°]. 

TOLENYL-PHENYLENE-DIAMINE 

CjH4<^™^C.C,H,.    [268°].   Formed  by  reduo- 

tion  of  tolyl-o-nitro-aniline  and  also  from  p- 
toluyl  chloride  and  o-phenylene-diamine  in  benz- 
ene (Hiibner  a.  Eanemann,  A.  210, 328).  Prisms, 
si.  sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol. 

TOIENYL-PHTHAIAMIDONE  O^^B.^^'Sfi  i.e. 

CAMe/  '^C 

\n< 

■CO^ 

tolenyl-benzenyl-amidine  o-carboxylic  acid  (Bis- 
trzyoki,  B.  25,  1984). 

XOIENYL-XYIYLENE-DIAMINE    C.^H.^N 

«.    [1:4]     C.H,Me<^g>G,H,Me,      p:l:3] 

[217°].  Formed  by  reducing  the  ^-toluyl  deriva- 
tive of  nitro-xylidine  (Briiokner,  A.  205,  125 ; 
Hiibner,  A.  210,  333).  Long  crystals  (from 
dilute  alcohol).— B'HCl.— B'HN0s.—B'jHjS04. 

TOLIDIITE  V.  Dl-AMIDO-DITOLVL. 
TOLIL  V.  Dl-TOLTL-DIKETONB. 

TOLIIi-BENZOiN  v.  Benzoin,  Reaction  9. 
TOIiINSOLE  V.  Meihyl-indole. 
TOLISATIir  V.  Methyl-isi.Tm. 
T01.TJ-ACET-ALDEHYDINE     C„H„Nj    i.e. 

0,H,(N:CHMe)2  or  C,H„<^j,j^OMe    (?)     [91° 

uncor.].  Formed  together  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ethenyl-tolylene-diamine,  by  mixing  tolyl- 
ene  o-diamine  (1  mol.)  with  aldehyde  (2  mols.) 
in  cold  HOAc  (Hinsberg,  B.  20,  1588). 

TOLTI-AmiDOXIM  v.  Tohbnt!L-amidoxim. 

TOLTJ  BALSAM.  Obtained  from  incisions 
in  the  stem  of  MyronyyVum  tolmferwm  growing 
in  Columbia,  South  America.  It  contains  a 
terpene,  tolene  C„H,|,  (154°-170°),  benzoic  and 
cinnamic  acids,  benzyl  cinnamate  and  two 
resins  :  OuHijOj  [60°]  v.  sol.  .alcohol  and  ether 
and  CisHjo^s  [above  100°],  insol.  alcohol  and 
ether  (Deville,4.  44,  304  ;  Soharling,  A.  97,  71 ; 
E.  Eopp,  A.  64,  372 ;  Busse,  B.  9,  830 ;  Bail- 
Ion,  Ph.  [3]  4,  385). 

TOLTTBENZYLAMINE    v.    MEiaTL-BENzyi.- 


TOnTENE  CHs  i.e.  CsHs-OH,. 
benzene.  BeUnaphtha.  Phenyl-meihane.  Mol. 
w.  92.  V.D.  8-20  (oalo.  3-29).  (109°)  (E.  Sohiff, 
A.  220,  91) ;  (111°)  (Wilbrand  a.  Beilstein, 
A.  128,  259  ;  ToUens  a.  Fittig,  A.  131,  304). 
S.G.  =,"  -8656  (Briihl);  24  -8566  (Gladstone, 
C.  J.  59,  290) ;  i?  ■  -8708  (S.).  C.B.  (13°- 
109°)  -001242.  S.V.  118  (S.).  ih>  =1-4893 
(G.).  /i^=  1-507  (B.).Ea,  =50-06.  H.F.p.-3520. 
H.F.V.  -5260  (Thomsen,  Th.).  H.C.  933,762 
(Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  35,  41).  Critical  tempera- 
twre  321°  (Pawlewski,  B.  16,  2634).  Ooours  in 
cold  tar  (Mansfield).  Obtained  by  dry  distilla- 
tion from  balsam  of  tolu  (Deville,  A.  Oh.  [3]  3, 
168 ;  Huspratt  a.  Hofmann,  .^.54, 9),  from  dragon's 
blood  (Gl^nard  a.  Boudault,  O.  B.  19,  505),  from 
the  resin  of  Pinus  rnaritima  (Pelletier  a.  Walter, 
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A.  Ch.  [2]  67,  278),  and  from  wood  (VSlckel,  A. 
86,334). 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  vulpio  aoid  with 
KOH  (MoUer  a.  Streoker,  A.  113,  69).— 2.  By 
the  action  of  Bodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromo- 
benzene  and  Mel  (Fittig  a.  Tollens,  A.  131, 
303). — 8.  By  passing  petroleum  vapour  over 
red-hot  charcoal  (Letny,  B.  11,  1210).— 4.  By 
heating  peitroleum  with  AlOl,  in  presence  of 
PbO  and  air  (Priedel  a.  Crafts,  Z.  1878,  1166).— 
5.  By  passing  MeCl  or  CH^Cl^  into  benzene  con- 
taining AlClj  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [6]  1, 
460;  11,  264).— 6.  Together  with  CH,  by  heat- 
ing benzene  with  Mel  and  I  (Eayman  a.  Preis, 

A.  223,  317).— 7.  By  distilling  oresol  with  PjSa 
(Geuther,  A.  221,  58).— 8.  By  distilling  toluio 
acid  with  baryta  (Noad,  A.  63,  305). 

Properttes. — Oil,  smelling  like  benzene. 

Beactions. — 1.  When  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  tube  it  yields  benzene,  styrene,  naphthalene, 
diphenyl,  anthracene,  phenanthrene,  and  other 
products  (Ferko,  B.  20,  661 ;  of.  Berthelot,  Bl. 

7,  218 ;  Graebe,  B.  7,  48).— 2.  Distillation  over 
red-hot  PbO  gives  benzene,  di-phenyl-ethylene, 
diphenyl,  phenanthrene,  and  anthracene  (Lorenz, 

B.  7,  1097;  Vincenti  G.  B.  100,  908).— 3.  By 
electrolysis  of  toluene  to  which  alcohol  and 
H2SO4  have  been  added  benzoic  aldehyde  and 
phenose  are  formed  (R^nard,  C.  R.  92,  965). — • 
4. — When  electric  sparks  are  passed  through 
toluene,  acetylene  and  hydrogen  are  given  off 
(Destrem,  Bl.  [2]  42,  267).— 5.  AlCl,  at  200°  in 
sealed  tubes  forms  benzene,  and  m-  and  p  -  xylene 
(Friedel  a.  Crafts,  0.  B.  100,  692 ;  Anschiitz,  A. 
235,  178). — 6.  Oxygen  passed  through  toluene 
containing  AIOI3  forms  cresol  (Friedel  a.  Crafts, 
O.  B.  86,  884).— 7.  A  mixture  of  toluene  and 
ethylene  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  yields 
benzene,  styrene,    and    anthracene    (Ferko). — 

8.  CHjClj  and  AlCl,  yield  di-tolyl-methane 
(280°-290°),  di-methyl-anthraceue  [232°],  and 
TO-,  and  p  -  xylenes  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  Bl.  [2]  41, 
322). — ^9.  Bromine  acts  upon  toluene  in  the 
dark  as  readily  as  in  diffused  daylight,  with 
production  of  o-  andjp-bromo-toluene.  The  addi- 
tion of  iodine  greatly  hastens  the  reaction,  but 
the  same  products  are  formed.  In  direct  sun- 
light the  substitution  takes  place  entirely  in  the 
side-chain,  5?ith  production  of  benzyl  bromide. 
But  if  iodine  (even  2  p.o.)  is  present  the  effect 
of  the  sunshine  is  entirely  counteracted,  and  the 
substitution  takes  place  wholly  in  the  nucleus 
(Schramm,  B.  18,  606;  cf.  Zakrzewski,  M.  8, 
304). — 10.  Chlorine,  in  presence  of  I,  acting 
even  on  boiling  toluene,  forms  ohloro-toluene  and 
benzyl  chloride  (Beilstein  a.  Geitner,  A.  231, 
170;  ef.  Aronheim,  B.  8,  1401).— 11.  CrOsClj 
added  slowly  to  a  solution  of  toluene  in  CS^ 
ppts.0,Hs20rO2Cl2,  which  slowly  absorbs  moisture, 
being  converted  into  benzoic  aldehyde  (Etard, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  22,  223).— 12.  H^SOi  yields  the  0-  and 
p-smphonio  acids,  converted  by  potash-fusion 
into  o-  and^j-oresol  (Wurtz,4.  Ch.  [4]  25,  108).— 
13.  BzjOj  forms  C^Hu  (c.  260°)  isomeric  yith 
the  di-phenyl-ethylenes,  and  yielding  benzoic 
acid  on  oxidation  (Lippmann,  M.  7,  621). — 
14.HN0j  forms  o-  andp-nitro-toluene. — 15.  Pa/r- 
aUehyde  and  cone.  HjSO,  form  ditolylethane 
and  C^fia  (350°-a60°)  (0.  Ksoher,  B.  7, 
X194). 

Compounds  (0,Hb),A1C1,.  S-G, ^  1-08  (Gu?- 
VOL.  lY. 


tavson,  B.  11,  2151).  Oil.— (C,H,).AlBr,.  S.G.  « 
1-37. 

Dihydride  0,H,o.  (105°-108°).  Formed 
by  heating  toluene  with  PH^I  at  350°  (Baeyer,  A. 
155,  271 ;  Z.  [2]  4,  445). 

Tetrahydride  C,H,j.  (104°).  S.G.  l-=  -797. 
Occurs  in  the  product  of  distillation  of  colo- 
phony (R6nard,  A.  Ch.  [6]  1,  231).  Oil,  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Bapidly  absorbs  oxygen.  In 
contact  with  water  it  forms  crystalline  C^Hj^Oj. 
HjSO,  forms  two  polymerides  (230°-235°),  one 
only  being  oxidisable  by  air. 

Hexahydride  0,H„.  (97°).  S.G.  g  .7741. 
C.B.  (0°-20°)  -00113.  S.V.  142  (Lessen,  A.  225, 
109).  H.C.  1,092,800  (Louguinine,  C.  B.  93, 
275).  Formed  by  heating  toluene  with  cone. 
HIAq  at  280=  (Wreden,  A.  187,  161 ;  cf.  Berthe-  - 
lot,  Bl.  [2]  7,  124 ;  26,  146).  Occurs  in  oil  of 
resin.  Completely  oxidised  by  a  hot  mixture  of 
HNO,andH,SO,. 

Beferences.  ^—Im-itMiDo-,  Bromo-,  Bbomo- 
10DO-,  Beomo-iodo-nitbo-,  Bromo-niibo-,Chloeo-, 

ChLOBO-IODO-,  CmOEO-NITEO-,  IODO-,  I0DO-NIIBO-, 

N11BOSO-,  N1TB0-,  and  OxY-  toluene. 
TOLUEirE  ABSONIC  ACID  v.  Absenio. 
TOLTTEXE-AZIMISO-TOLUENE  v.  AziMmo- 

COMPOUNDS. 

TOLTTENE-AZO-  compounds  v.  Azo-  com- 
pounds and  Disizo-  compounds. 

TOLTJENE-AZOXY-    compounds   v.   Azon- 

COMPOUNDS. 

TOLUEHE   CAEBOXTLIC  ACID   v.    ToLUlO 

ACID. 

Toluene  dicarbozylic  acid  CgHgO,  i.e. 
CsH3Me(C02H)2[4:2:l].  Methyl-phthaUc  acid. 
MoL  w.  180.  [152°].  Formed  from  (o)-amido^- 
tolufo  nitrile  by  Sandmeyer's  reaction,  the  re- 
sulting nitrile  being  saponified  (Niementowski, 
M.  12,  623).  V.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  With 
o-amido-phenol  it  forms  CjHsMe(C0)2N.CaH,0H 
[205°],  whence  boiling  aqueous  sodium  carbonate 
gives  rise  to  C,H3Me(C02H).C0.NH.C,H4.0H 
[200°]. 

Amide  C8H,Me(CONH2)2.  [188°].  Formed 
from  the  imide  and  NHjAq. 

Anhydride.     [92°].     Needles. 

Imide  C,H,Me.Cj02.NH.  [196°].  Got  by 
fusing  the  anhydride  with  urea.    Needles. 

Nitrile  CsHsMe(CN)2.  [120°]  (N.);  [117°] 
(Glook,  B.  21,  2663).  Needles.  Converted  by 
alcohol  and  HCl  into  0,H„Cy.C(NHjCl).OEt 
[199°]. 

Toluene  dicarbozylic  acid 
C<,H3Me(C02H)2  [4:3:1].  (e)-XyUdic  acid.  Methyl- 
isophthaUc  acid.  [320°-330°].  Formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  TO-xylene  oarboxyhc  acid  (Jaoobsen,  B. 
14,  2112)  and  of  CeH3Me(0H2.0H)2  (Hjelt  a. 
Gadd,  B.  19,  868).  Formed  also  by  fusing 
potassium  toluene  m-disulphonate  or  the  salt 
0eH,,Me(S02NH2).C02K  with  sodium  formate 
(Hakansson,  B.  5,  1088  ;  Eemsen  a.  lies.  Am.  1, 
119).  The  same  acid  (?)  is  got  by  oxidation  of 
CAMe^CO^H  [1:4:2]  by  HNO3  (S.G.  1-12)  at 
150°  (Claus  a.  WoUner,  B.  18,  1858).  Small 
crystals,  si.  sol.  hot  water.  May  be  sublimed. 
— Ag.^A"  :  crystals,  v.  sol.  hot  water. 

Toluene  dicarbozylic  acid 
C3H3Me(CO,^)2  [2:4:1].        Metkyl-terephthaUe 
acid.    {a)-XyUdic  acid.    [0.  282°].    Formed  by 
boiling  pseudocumene  with  dilute  HNO3  (Fittig 
a.  Laubinger,  A.  151,  276).    Got  also  by  fusing 
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CjHjMe(S02NH2)00jK  with  sodium  formate 
(Bemsen  a.  lies,  Am.  1, 114).  Needles  (by  sublima- 
tion). SI.  sol.  Aq.  Oxidised  by  KMnO,  to  tri- 
mellitic  and  isophthalic  acids  (Erinos,  B.  10, 
1494).— »ZnA".  S.  36  at  0°  ;  -735  at  100°,  -5  at 
130°  (Jacobsen,  B.  10,  859). 

Toluene  dicarboxylic  acid  CjH3Me(002H)2. 
[310°-315°].  Formed  by  fusing  potassium 
toluene  (7)-disulphonate  with  sodium  formate 
(Senhofer,  A.  164,  134).  Minute  needles,  v.  si. 
sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  May 
be  sublimed. — BaA''  2aq. — Ag^A"  :  amorphous 
pp. 

Toluene  a  o-dicarbozylic  acid 
CO2H.CH2.C5H4.CO2H.  [2:1].  HomopMhalicacid 
V.  o-Oa/rboxy-phenyl-acetic  aoid. 

Nitrile  v.  o-Cyaso-benztIi  otanide. 

Toluene  u  m-dicarbozylic  acid 
CO2H.CH2.CeH4.CO2H  [3:1].    Formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  m-di-ethyl-benzene  (Allen  a.  Underwood, 
Bl.  [2]  40,  100).    Needles  (from  alcohol).     Sub- 
limes without  melting  at  200°-210°.— AgjA". 

Toluene  a  ji-dicarboxylic  acid 
CO^.CH2.C„H2.C02H.  [285°-288°].  S.lat50°. 
S.  (alcohol)  14-3  at  30°.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  dilute  (25  p.c.)  HCl  on  the  amide  (Mellinghoff, 
B.  22,  3215).  V.  si.  sol.  ether  and  benzene. — 
Ag2A" :  crystalline  pp.  The  same  (?)  acid 
formed  by  oxidation  of  CsHiPrfr  [1:4]  yields 
BaA"  liaq  (Pateruo  a.  Spioa,  B.  10,  1746). 

Amide  C0(NH2).CH2.CbH,.C0.NH2.  [235°]. 
Formed  from  CHjCy.CjH^.Cy  and  H2SO4.  Small 
hard  nodules. 

Amic  acid  C0(NH2).CH2.C5H4.C02H. 
[261°].  Formed  from  CH2Oy.CeH4.CO2H  and 
H2SO4.  SI.  sol.  ether,  hot  water  and  alcohol. — 
AgA':  crystalline. 

Iso-amic  acid  CO2H.OH2.CeH4.CO.NH2. 
[229°].  Formed  from  ^-cyano-phenyl-aoetio 
acid.  Crystalline,  v.  sol.  aJcohol  and  hot  'water. 
— AgA'.    Crystalline. 

Nitrile  CH2Cy.CeH,.Cy.  p-Cyano-bemyl 
cyanide.  [100°].  (above  360°).  Formed  from 
CH2Cl.CeH4Cy  and  KCy  (Mellinghofi,  B.  22, 
3209).  Needles,  v.  gl.  sol.  hot  water,  sol.  al- 
cohol and  ether. 

Semi-nitrile  CH2Cy.CeH4.CO2H.  [201°]. 
Formed  from  m-chloro-^-toluio  acid  by  treat- 
ment with  KOHAq  and  alcoholic  KCy  (Melling- 
hoff, B.  22,  3213).  Crystalline,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether. — AgA'. 

Semi-nitrile  C02H.CH,.CeH4.Cy.  [152°]. 
Formed  from  the  nitrile  and  HCl  at  105°. 
Prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol.— AgA'.     Crystalline. 

Nitrile-amide  CH2Cy.CsH4.CO.NH2. 

[182°].     Formed  from  «i-ohloro-p-toluio    amide 
and  KCy.    Plates. 

Amide  -  nitrile  CO(NH2).CH2.CeH4.Cy. 
[196-5°].  Formed  from  the  nitrile  and  HCl  at 
70°.    Crystalline,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Toluene  tri-carboxylic  acid 
0,H3(C02H)2.CH2.C02H.  Formed  in  small  quan- 
tity by  oxidation  of  s-tri-ethyl-benzene  (Friedel 
a.  Balsohn,  Bl.  [2]  34,  635).  Needles.  Subhmes 
before  melting.— AgjA"'.  Tables  (from  hot 
water). 

TOLUENE  o-PHOSPHINIC  ACID 
CeH4Me.P(OH)2.    Obtained  by  decomposing  its 
chloride  with  water  (Michaelis  a.  Paneck,  A. 
212,223).     Oil.     Monobasic  acid. — CaA'2aq. 

Chloride    CjH4Me,PCl,.     (244°).    FoTO?cl 


by  the  action  of  PClj  on  mercury  ditolyl  [107*] 
and  by  warming  toluene  with  AICI3  and  PCI,. 
Liquid. 

Toluene  ^-phosphinic  aoid  C„H4Me.P(OH)2. 
[105°].  Formed  in  like  manner.  Plates,  v.  si. 
sol.  water.  Oxidised  by  HNO3  to  the  phos- 
phonic  acid.  Decomposed  on  heating  into  tolyl- 
phosphine  and  toluene  phosphonic  aoid.  — KA'. 
— NH4A'.— BaA'2  aq.— PbA'2.— CuA'2  4aq. 

Ether    CeH4Me.P(OBt)2.      [280°]. 
Formed  from  the  chloride  and  dry  NaOEt. 

Chloride  CeHjMe.PCL,.  [25°].  (245°). 
Formed,  together  with  the  o-isomeride,  from 
toluene,  PCI3,  and  AlCl,  (Michaelis  a.  Paneck, 
A.  212,  203).  Fpjmed  also  from  Hg(C,H,)2 
[235°]  and  PCI3.  Needles,  v.  sol.  ether  and 
benzene. 

References. — Nitbo-  and  Oxt-ioluene  Phos- 

PHINIC   ACID. 

TDHTEITE    PHOSPHINIO  ANHTDBIDE  v. 

Phosphino-toluene. 

TOLUENE  o-PHOSFHONIC  ACID 
CeH4Me.PO(OH)2.   [141°].  Formed  by  the  action 
of  water  on  its  chloride  (Michaelis  a.  Paneck,  A. 
212,  231).    Crystals,  v.  sol.  water.— Ag^A". 

Chloride  C^Hj.PClj.  This  is  formed  from 
CjHj.PClj  and  chlorine.    Yellow  solid. 

Toluene  ^-phosphonic  acid  CeH4Me.PO(OH)2. 
[189°].  Fornaed  from  C,H,.PCl4  and  cold  water. 
Woolly  needles.  Oxidised  by  alkaline  KMnO, 
to  C02H.CeH4.PO(OH)3.  Bromine  forms  bromo- 
toluene.-  KH3A"2 :  needles.— BaH2A"2—AgHA". 
— AgjA".    ■ 

Chloride  CjHj.PCl,.  [42°].  Formed  from 
CjHjPClj  and  chlorine.  Yellow  mass,  converted 
by  dry  SOj  into  liquid  C,H,.P0Cl2  (285°). 

Toluene  oi-phosphonic  acid 
CeH3.CH2.PO(OH)2.     [166°].    Formed,  together 
with  (C,H,)2P0(0H)  [191°],  from  benzoic  alde- 
hyde and  PH4I  (Litthauer,  B.  22,  2145).     Stel- 
late groups  of  prisms  (from  HOAo). 

Beference. — Oxy-toluene    phosphonic   acid. 

TOLTTENE  u-SELINIC  ACID  CHgSeOj  i.e. 
CeH5.CH2.SeO.OH.  [85°].  Formed  by  oxidising 
benzyl  diselenide  with  HNO3  (Jackson,  A.  179, 
8).  Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
nearly  insol.  ether.— AgA' :  slender  crystals 
(from  hot  water). 

TOLIJENE  SULFHAUINE  v.  Amii>o-ioi.uenb 

SULPHINIO  AOID. 

TOLUENE  o-SULPHINIC  ACID  CjHjSOa  i.e. 
CeH4Me.SO.OH.  [80°].  Formed  by  boiling 
C,H,.N2H„.S02.C,H,  with  baryta-water  (Lim- 
pricht,  B.  20,  1241).  Long  needles,  v.  sol. 
ether. — ^BaA'2  3aq.    Nodules,  v.  sol.  water. 

Toluene  ^-sulphinic  acid  CeH4Me.S02H. 
[85°].  Formed  in  like  manner  (Limprioht),  and 
also  from  toluene  2>-sulphonio  chloride  and 
sodium-amalgam,  zinc-dust,  or  NajSOj  (Otto,  A. 
142,  92;  145,  19;  B.  9,  1586;  Blomstraud,  B. 
3,  965).  Plates,  v.  sol.  ether.  Fuming  HNO3 
forms  crystals  [190°].  The  Na  salt  heated  with 
CS3.CHCI2  and  alcohol  at  150°  gives  a  small 
quantity  of  CHj.CHCl.SOj.CjH,  [48°]  (Otto, 
J.  pr.  [2]  40,  519).  The  Na  salt  with  ClCOjEt 
gives  the  ether  (Otto,  B.  26,  308).— BaA',  i 
plates.— CaA'g4aq.—ZnA'2  2aq. — AgA'. 

Methyl  ether.  Formed  from  the  Na  salt 
and  ClCOjBt  in  MeOH.  Oil  (Otto,  J.  pr.  [2]  47, 
166), 
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Ethyl  ether  EtA.'.  Oil.  Oxidised  by 
•  KMnOj  in  HOAo  to  toluene  ^-snlphonic  ether 
(Otto  a.  Bossing,  B.  19,  1226). 

Toluene  exo-snlpbinic  acid  OeHs.CHj.SOjH. 
Prepared  by  reducing  CBHj.CHa.SOjCl  with 
sodium-amalgam  (Otto  a.  Liiders,  B.  13, 1288). 
Very  unstable. — NaA' :  leaflets,  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Reference. — Amtdo-toltjene  bdlphinio  acid. 

TOLUENE  o-SULPHONIC  ACID  O^HsSOj  U. 
C,H,Me.S03H  [1:2]. 

Formation. — 1.  In  small  quantity  together 
with  the  p-isomeride;  by  dissolving  toluene  in 
hot  fuming  HjSO,  (Engelhardt  a.  LatschinoH,  Z. 
[2]   5,   617  ;  Anna  Wolkoff,   Z.   [2]   6,  321).— 

2.  Together  with  the  m-  and  p-  isomerldes  by  the 
action  of  GI.SO2.OH  on  toluene  (Claesson  -a. 
Wallin,  B.  12,  1848 ;  Noyes,  Am.  8,   176).— 

3.  From  o-toluidine  by  diazotisation  followed 
by  treatment  with  HjSO,  (MiiUer  a.  Wiesinger, 
B.  12,  1348). — 4.  By  reducing  ^-bromo-toluene 
Bulphonio  acid  with  sodium-amalgam  (Terry,  A. 
169,  27). — 5.  From  (4,1,2)-  nitro-toluene  sul- 
phonic  acid  by  eliminatiop  of  NO^  (Jenssen,  A. 
172,  235). 

Preparation. — By  adding  toluene  (60  g.)  to 
OISO3H  (150  g.)  in  the  cold,  and  pouring  the 
product  into  water  (Noyes). 

Properties. — Thin  leaflets  (containing  2aq),  v. 
Bol.  water.     Deliquescent. 

Salts  (0.  a.  W. ;  Hubner  a.  Post,  A.  169, 1). 
— KA'aq. — NaA'aq :  tables,  sol.  water. — NHiA': 
thin  leaflets. — CaA'^:  leaflets,  si.  sol.  water. — 
BaA'2  aq.  S.  4  at  12°.— BaA'j  4aq.— PbA',  aq.— 
PbA'jj  4aq.— MgA'2  7aq.— ZnA'^  7aq.-  OuA'^  4aq. 
— OdA'^aaq. — MnA'2  2aq. — AgA' :  si.  sol.  water. 

Chloride  CjHj.SOjOl.    Oil. 

Amide  C,B.,.SOJSTi^.  [154°].  S.  •Iat9°; 
S.  (alcohol)  3-5  at  5°.  Octahedra,  si.  sol.  water. 
Tields  a  benzoyl  derivative  [112?],  which  forms 
C,H,.S02.NKBz  llaq  and  (C,H,.S02.NBz)jBa  aq. 
(Wolkoff,  Z.  [2]  6,  57).  Oxidised  by  KMnO^  in 
acid  solution  to  o-sulpho- benzoic  acid  and  in 

■neutral  solution  to  0,H4<^^q2>NH  (Fahlberg 

a.  List,  B.  21,  242). 

Anilide  CjHj.SO^NHPh.    [136°]. 

ToZMWe-CjHj.SOjNHOjH,.    [134°]. 

Toluene  m-sulphonic  acid  CjH^Me.SOjH 
[1:3].  Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  H2SO3  on 
w-diazo-toluene  salts  (MiiUer  a.  Wiesinger,  B. 
12,  1349). — 2.  A  product  of  the  action  of 
CISO3H  on  toluene  (Claesson  a.  Wallin,  B.  12, 
1848). — 3.  From  o-bromo-toluene  OT-sulphonic 
acid  and  sodium-amalgam  (Miiller,  A.  IGd,  47). 

4.  By  the  diazo-reaction  from  ^-toluidine  sul- 
phonio  acid  and  from  o-toluidine  sulphonic  acid 
(Pechmann,  A.  173,  202 ;  Pagel,  A.  176,  297 ; 
Neviie  a.  Winther,  0.  J.  37,  628;  Klason,  B. 

19,  2887).  ,      , 

Properties. — Thin  deliquescent  scales  (con- 
taining aq),  V.  sol.  water. 

Salts  .—KA'aq.— NaA'aq.-NHjA':  scales,  v. 
Bol.  water.— CaA'j  3aq  :  needles,  v.  sol.  water.— 
BaA'  2aq.-BaA',aq.S.  22-75  at  12°  (0.  a.  W.); 
15-5  at  15°  (Vallin,  B.  19,  2952).— PbA'^aq.— 
PbA'22aq.— PbA'j  3aq. — MgA'28aq.—  ZnA'^  6aq. 
— ZnA'j  7aq.— CdA'2  5aq.— CdA'j  6aq :  crystals. 
MnA'2  7aq.— CuA'2  4aq.— AgA' :  v.  sol.  water. 

Chloride  0,B.,.SO,Cl.    Oil. 

Amide  C,H,.SOjNH,.  [108°].  S.  -4  at  9° 
(C. ».  W.) ;  -265  at  14°  (Y.).    S.  (ftlcohol)  18  at 


5°  (0.  a.  W.);  17-4  at  14°  (V.).  MonocUnio 
tables  and  octahedra  (from  alcohol).  Melts  at 
91°  according  to  Noyes.  Oxidised  by  alkaline 
EjFeCye  to  C0,H.0,H4.S0jNHj  (Noyes  a.  Walker, 
Am.  8,  187). 

Anilide  C^H^-SO^NHPh.    [72°]. 

m-Toluide  C,H,.SOj.NHO,H,.  [103°]. 
.  Toluene p-sulphonic  acid  C„HjMe.SO,H  [1:4.] 
The  chief  product  of  sulphonation  of  boiling 
toluene  (Deville,  A.  Ch.  [3]  3,  172;  Fittig  a. 
Tollens,  A.  131,  310;  Marcker,  A.  136,  85; 
Engelhardt  a.  LatschinofE,  Z.  [2]  5,  617; 
Jaworsky,  Z.  1865,  221 ;  Otto  a.  Gruber,  A.  142, 
92  ;  145, 10;  Chrustshoff,  B.  7,  1167  ;  Fahlberg, 
B.  12,  1048).— 2.  From  toluene  and  ClSOjH 
(Claesson  a.  Wallin,  B.  12,  1848).— 3.  By  the 
action  of  HjSO,  on  2>-diazo-toluene  salts  (M. 
a.  W.). 

Properties. — Thick  leaflets  or  flat  prisms 
(containing  aq).  Deliquescent.  Melts  at  92° 
(Norton  a.  Otten,  Am.  10,  140).  Fusion  with 
sodium  formate  yields  ^-toluic  acid  (Bemsen,  B, 
8,1412).  Potash-fusion  gives  ^-eresol.  Hydro- 
lysis by  steam  begins  at  150°  (Armstrong  a. 
Miller,  O.X  45, 148). 

Salts.—  KA'  aq.  Trimetric  crystals  ;  a:b:e 
=  •864:1:3-237.- NaA'  3aq.— NaA'  2aq.— NH^A'. 
— CaA'j,4aq.— BaA'j.- BaA'jaq.  S.  21  at  12°.— 
BaA'j3aq  (Kelbe,  B.  16,  621).  —  PbA',.  — 
MgA'aGaq.— ZnA'a  6aq.— CdA'j  6aq.— MnA',  6aq. 
— CuA'2  6aq. — AgA' :  long  plates,  v.  sol.  water. 

Methylamine  salt  [125°].— 

NMe^HjA'.  [78°].— NMejHA'.  [92°].  Aniline 
salt  [223°].  — o-Toluidine  salt  [180°] 
(N.  a.  0.). 

Chloride  O^Hj-SOjCl.  [69°].  Trielinio 
crystals  ;  a:6:c  = -768:1:1-114  ;  o  =  97°  24'  ; 
;8  =  117°6';  7  =  84°  28'.  Acetoxim  and  NaOH 
form  C,H,.S02.0.N:CMej  [89°]  (Wege,  B.  24, 
3538).  In  ethereal  solution  it  is  reduced  by 
sodium-amalgam  to  toluene  sulphinic  acid  and 
the  compound  CjHuSOa  [76°].  In  presence  of 
isoamyl  ether  (CsHnjzO  the  compound  CijHuSjO^ 
[36°]  is  formed  (Otto,  A.  143,  216). 

Bromide  C,H,.SOjBr.     [96°]. 

Iodide  C,H,.S02l.  [85°).  Formed  by 
adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  I  to  aqueous 
CjEj-SOuNa  (Otto  a.  Troger,  B.  24,  479).  Yellow 
crystalline  powder,  v.  sol.  ether,  turning  brown 
in  air.  Heated  with  water  at  100°  it  forms 
C,H,:S202.C,H,.  Beduced  sUver  acts  in  Uke 
manner.    ZnEtj  forms  zinc  toluene  sulphinate. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.    [o.  30°]. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [32°].  S.G.  sa  1-174. 
Thick  prisms  (Kraft  a.  Boos,  B.  25,  2259). 

Phenyl  ether  0,B.,.aO.OFh.  [95°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  NaOPb  on  the  chloride  dissolved 
in  benzene  (Otto,  B.  19,1832).  Trimetric  crystals ; 
a:b:c  =  -289:1:  -476.  Not  afEeoted  by  alcoholic NH3, 
even  at  200°. 

Amide  CjHj.SOjNHj.  [136°].  8. -2819°. 
S.  (alcohol)  7-4  at  5°.  Leaflets.  Yields 
C,H,.S02NHK  aq.  BzCl  forms  C,H,.S02.NHBz 
[147°-150°],  which  gives  KA',  CaA'^aq,  BaA'j, 
AgA',  and  AgA'NHa,  and  is  converted  by  PCI5 
into  C,H,S02N:CC1.0eH5  [100°],  whence  ammo- 
nium carbonate  solution  forms  C,4H,4N2S02  [114°] 
(Wolkoff,  B.  5, 140).  Sucoinyl  ohlo.ri'deffo'rma 
crystalline  C,H,.SO2.N0,H4O2,  converted  by 
NHjAq  into  0,Hy.SO,,N2H3(P,H^O^  [180°]  and 
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(C,H,S02)j'NjH./C|H,0j),  which  crystallises  from 
alcohol  (Wolkoff,  Z.  1870,  580). 

Methylamide  C,H,.SOj.NHMe.  [75°]. 
Eectangular  plates,  b1.  sol.  hot  water.  Yields 
'C,H..SOj.NBzMe[68°]. 

Ethylamide  CjHj.SO^.NHBt.    [58°]. 

Anilide  CjHj.SO^NHPh.  [103°].  BzOl 
forms  C,H,.SOJJtBzPh  [149°  oor.]  (Eemsen  a. 
Palineri  Am.  8,  242). 

Methylanilide  C,H,.S02.NMePh  [95°]. 
Monoolinio  crystals  (Otto,  /.  pr.  [2]  47,  371). 

Ethyl-anilide  [88°].  Prisms,  insol.  water. 

p.Toluide  CjH^.SOjNHCjH,.    [118°]. 

Toluene  exo-sulphonic  acid  C^Hj.GHlj.SOgH. 
Formed  by  boiling  benzyl  chloride  with  aqueous 
KjSOs  (Bohler,  A.  154,  50 ;  221,  215  ;  Mohr,  A. 
221,  216  ;  Otto  a.  Luders,  B.  13,  1286).  Formed 
also  by  oxidising  benzyl  disulphide  with  HNOj 
(Barbaglia,  B.  6,  270,  688),  and  also,  together 
with  acetic  acid,  by  heating  benzyl  methyl  ketone 
with  H^SO,  (Krekeler,  B.  19,  2625).  Tery  hygro- 
scopic crystals.  The  K  salt  heated  with  KCy 
yields  CsHs.OHj.CN. 

Salt  s. — NHjA'. — KA'aq.  Trimetric  prisms. 
' — BaA'j  2aq.  Plates,  si.  sol.  water. — CaA'^  2aq. — 
PbA'(OH) :  crystals.— PbA'y—AgA' :  crystalline. 

Chloride  CeHs.OH^.SOjOl.  [98°].  De- 
composed by  heat  into  SOj  and  benzyl  chloride. 

Amide  CjHs.OH^.SO^NHi.  [102°]  (0.  a.L.) 
[105°]  (Pechmann,  B.  6, 534).  Needles,  sol.  water 
and  alcohol. 

Toluene  (a)-di3ulphonic  acid  C,H3Me(SO,H)2 
[1:2:4].  Formed  by  sulphonation  of  toluene  and 
of  toluene  o-  or  ^-sulphonio  acid  (Hakansson,  B. 
5,  1084 ;  Senhofer,  A.  164,  129  ;  Gnehm  a. 
Forrer,  B.  10,  542;  Claesson  a.  Berg,  B.  13, 
1170;  Klason,  B.  20,  354).  Formed  also  by 
heating  toluenep-sulphonic  chloride  with  H^SO, 
(Fahlberg,  B.  12,  1052 ;  Am.  1,  170 ;  2,  182). 
Thick  liquid.— (NHJ^A"  aq.— KjA"  aq.— BaA"  aq. 
S.  -75  at  17°.    Insol.  alcohol.- Ag^A"  2aq. 

Chloride  0,Hs(S0j01)2.    [52°]. 

Amide  C,h/(S0jNH2),.     [186°]. 

Toluene  (3)-disulphonic  acid  OsH3Me(S03H)2 
[1:2:5].  Formed  by 'heating  toluene  o-sulphonic 
acid  with  fuming  H^SO,  at  160°  (H.),  or  toluene 
OT-sulphonio  acid  with  H^SO,  at  180°  (Klason,  B. 
19,  2889  ;  20,  352).— KjA"  aq.— BaA"  aq.  S.3-9 
at  15°  (K.). 

Chloride  C,B.,Ue(aOfil)^.    [96°]. 

Amide  CsH,Me(SOjNHy)j.     [224°]. 

Toluene  disulphouic  aeid  CjH3Me(S03H)2 
[1:2:3].  Formed  by  the  action  of  sodium- 
amalgam  on  ^-iodo-toluene  disulphonio  acid 
(Limprioht  a.  B.  Eiohter,  B.  18,  2179;  A.  230, 
326),  and  by  heating  toluene  m-sulphonic  acid 
with  fuming  HjSO,  at  180°  (Klason).  Slender 
needles,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol — KjA"  aq. — 
BaA"  3laq.    Prisma,  v.  sol.  water. 

Chloride  0jH3Me(S0jCl)j.    [95°]. 

Amide  0„HiMe(S0i,NH2)i,.    [214°]. 

Toluene  o-disulpbonic  acid  0eH3Me(S0jH)2. 
[1:2:6].  Formed  by  reduction  of  ^-bromo-toluene 
disulphonic  acid  with  sodium-amalgam  (Kor- 
natzki,  A.  221,  199).— K^A".- BaA"  4aq.  V.  e. 
aol.  water. 

Chloride  [86-5°].    Prisms  (from  ligroin). 

Amide  [above  260°].     Needles,  v.  sol.  Aq. 

Toluene  disulphonic  acid  C,n3Me(SOsH)2 
[1:3:4].  Formed  from  p-toluidine  sulphonio 
^id  byconversion  into  OjHjMe(SH).SOjH  and 


oxidation  of  the  product  (Klason,  B.  20,  356). — 
jKjA"aq.— BaA"2aq.     S  15.    Prisms. 

Chloride.    [111°].    V.  sol.  CHOI,. 

Amide.    [235°-239°].    V.  sol.  water, 

Toluene-s-disulphonic  acid 
CeH3Me(SOsH)2  [1:3:5].  Formed  from  o-iodo- 
(or  bromo-)  toluene  disulphonio  acid  or  o-diazo- 
toluene  disulphonic  acid  by  long  boiling  with 
cone.  HI  (Limprioht  a.  Hasse,  B.  18,  2177  ;  A. 
230,  295).— KjA"  2iaq.— (NHJ^A". 

Chloride  [132°].    Long  prisms. 

Amide  [over  240°].    Small  plaites. 

Toluene  trisulphonic  acid  OgH2He(S03H)3. 
Formed  by  heating  sodium  toluene  (o)-disul- 
phonate  with  OISO3H  at  240°  (Claesson,  B.  14, 
307).  Slender  needles  (containing  6aq),  v.  sol. 
water.  Salts.— KjA"'  SJaq.- PbsA"'j  8aq.— 
BajA"'^  14aq.    Crystals,  v.  sol.  water. 

Chloride  03H2Me(SO.,Cl)a.     [153°]. 

Amide  CsH2Me(SOjNHj,)3.  [above  300°]. 
Minute  crystals,  nearly  insol.  water.  - 

Beferenees.^AMiDO-,  Bkomo-,  Beomo-amido-, 

BeOMO-NITBO-,       CHLOpO-,       I0DO-,       I0DO-AMIDO-, 

N1TB0-AWTT10-,  NiTEO-  and  Oxy-  toluene   sui.- 

PHONIC   ACID. 

TOLUENE  p-THIOSTJLPHONIC  ACID 

CeHjMe.SO2.SH.  Formed  by  heating  a  solution 
of  a  salt  of  toluene  p-sulphinic  acid  with  sulphur 
(Otto,  B.  15,  129 ;  20,  2087)  or  by  adding  a  mix- 
ture of  NajS  and  CjHj.SOjNa  to  an  alooholio 
solution  of  iodine  (Otto  a.  Troger,  ^.  24,  1132). 
A  solution  of  Na  salt  gives  a  white  pp.  of  cuprous 
salt  on  adding  CuSO^. 

Reactions. — 1.  Iodine  added  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  K  salt  forms  the  three  com- 
pounds (C,H,S0j)2S  [134°],  (C,H,SO,)2S2  [109°], 
and  (OjHjSOJjSa  [182°].  The  compound 
(0,H,S02)2S  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  I  on 
a  mixture  of  CjHj.SO^SNa  and  CjHjSOjNa,  and 
crystallises  from  benzene  in  monoclinio  forms 
a:b:c  =  2-829:l:3-221 ;  ;8  =  60°  7'.  The  compound 
(C,H,S02)2Sj  is  split  up  by  boiling  HOAe  into 
(OjHjSOjSaS  and  (CjHjSO^jjSj  (Otto  a.  Troger, 
B.  24,  1126).— 2.  Cl.CO;Et  acting  on  the  Na 
salt  forms  the  ethyl  and  tolyl  ethers  and  the 
compound  (C,H,S03)2Sa  [182°]  (Otto  a.  Eossmg, 
B.  24, 1148). 

Salts. — NaA'  2aq.  Trimetric  tables.— 
KA'  2aq. — ^AgA'  aq :  small  tables,  si.  sol.  water. 

Ethyl  ether  C,H,.S02.SEt.  Tolyl  ethyl 
disulphoxide.    Got  from  NaA'  and  EtI.    Oil. 

Ethylene  ether  C^H^A',.  [77°].  Needles. 
Decomposed  by  zinc-dust  into  the  zinc  salts  of 
tolu^e  sulphinic  acid  and  ethylene  mercaptan 
(Otto  a.  Heydecke,  B.  25,  1478). 

Tolyl  ether  C,H,.SOj.SC,H,.  Tolyl  di- 
suVphoxide.  [78°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of 
^-tolyl  mercaptan  (Maroker,  A.  136, 83).  Formed 
also  from  toluene  jp-sulphonic  acid  and  water 
at  100°  (Otto  a.  TrBger,  B.  24,  480).  Mono- 
clinic  prisms  (from  alcohol).  Decomposed  on 
saponification  by  alkalis  into  toluene^-sulphouic 
acid  and  di-tolyl  disulphide  [41°]  (Otto  a. 
Eossing,  B.  19,  1240).  Eeduced  by  zinc  and 
dilute  HjSOj  to  tolyl  mercaptan.  Bromine  forms 
(0„H„SA)2Br2  (Otto  a.  Griiber,  A.  149,  105). 
Alcoholic  HjS  forms,  on  warming,  toluene  ^-sul- 
phinic acid,  di-tolyl  disulphide,  and  tolyl  tetra- 
sulphide. 

Reference. — Amido-toi<uenb  ihiosulphonio 
ACID. 
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f  OLTTENYI-  V.  ToLENYL-. 

o-TOLTTIC  ACID  OjHjMe.CO^H  [1:2].  Mol. 
W.136.  [104°].  H.C.V.  928,800.  H.C.p.  929,400. 
H.F.  98,600  (Stohmaian,  J.pr.  [2]  40,  133). 

Formation.— \.  By  oxidation  of  o-xylene 
with  dilute  HNOj  (Bieber  a.  FHtig,  Z.  [2]  6, 
496  ;  A.  156, 242).— 2.  From  toluene  o-sulphonio 
acid  viA  C,H,.CN  (Eamsay  a.  Fittig,  Z.  [2]  7, 
584  ;  A.  168,  246).— a.  By  the  action  of  sodium- 
amalgam  on  a  mixture  of  ClCOjEt  and  o-iodo- 
toluene  and  saponification  of  the  resulting 
C,H,.CO.^t  (Kekul6,  B.  7,  1007). -4.  By  boiling 
phthalide  (3  mols.)  with  HIAq  (127°)  and  yellow 
P  (2  at.),  the  yield  being  97  p.o.  (Hessert,  B.  11, 
238  ;  Eaoine,  A.  239,  72).— 5.  From  o-toluidine 
vid  the  nitrile  (Cahn,  A.  240,  280). 

Properties. — Plates  (containing  2aq),  volatile 
with  steam,  si.  sol.  cold  water.  Oxidised  by 
alkaline  KMnO^  to  phthalic  acid  (Weith,  B.  7, 
1057).  Bromine-vapour  above  100°  forms 
phthalide ;  in  the  cold  Br  forms  bromo-toluio 
acid  OifHjMeBr.COijH  [167°]. 

Salts.— NaA'  2aq.  [228°].  Efflorescent 
plates. — OaA'2  2aq.— BaA'2  2aq. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    (220°). 

Amido-ethyl  ether 
C,H,.CO.O.CH2.CH2.NHj;.    Formed  from  o-tolyl- 
oxazoline    and    HClAq.     Oil.     Yields  B'HBr 
[156°],  B'C.H3N30,  [188°]. 

Amido-propyl  ether 
C,H,.C0.0.CHMe.0HjNH2.    Formed  by  evapo- 
ratingtolyl-methyl-oxazoline with  HCLAq.  Yields 
B'HBr  [140°],  B'C^,N,0,  [192°],  and  a  platino- 
ohloride  [214°]. 

Benzyl  ether  C,H,A'.  (315°).  S.G.  \}  1-12. 
Oil  (Hodgkinson,  G.  J.  Proc.  No.  103,  p.  167). 

Chloride  OgH,OCl.     (211°  at  733  mm.). 

Anhydride  (C,H,.C0)20.  [0.  38°].  (above 
325°).  Formed  from  the  Na  salt  (6  mols.)  and 
FOCI3  (1  mol.).  lusol.  water,  sol.  ether  and 
benzene. 

Amide  C,H,.C0NH2.  [140°]  (Hutchinson, 
B.  24,  174  ;  O.  J.  57,  957  ;  cf.  Weith,  B.  6,  420). 
On  reduction  in  acid  solution  it  yields  o-tolyl 
alcohol  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  dihydride 
C,H3.CO.NH2  [156°],  which  on  boiling  with 
water  yields  an  acid  [68°].  The  dihydride  is 
also  formed  by  reducing  the  amide  in  alkaline 
solution. 

-  Anilide  C,H,.CO.NHPh.  [125°].  Formed 
from  oreii-phenyi-o-tolyl  ketoxim  and  PCI5 
followed  by  water  (Smith,  B.  -24,  4047). 

Xylide  C,H,.C0.NHC,H3Mej  [1:2:4].  [165°]. 
Formed  by  heating  o-tolyl  xylyl  ketone  with 
hydroxylamine  at  120^  (Smith). 

Bromo-ethylamide 
C,H,.C0.NH.CHj.CH2Br.     [71°]    (Salomon,   B. 
26,  1322). 

Chloro- ethyl  amide 
C,H,.C0.NH.CH2.CHjCl.    [73°]..  White  needleg. 

Bromo-propyl-amide 
C,H,.CO.NH.0H2.CHBr.CH3.      [86°].      Needles 
.  (from  benzene-ligroin)  (Salomon,  B.  26,  1323).- 

OhloTO-propyl-amide 
CjH,.C0.NH;CH2.CHMeCl.     [84°].    Formed  by 
evaporating  o-tolyl-methyl-oxazoline  with  excess 
of  HClAq.    -Needles  (from  Ugroin). 

o-Nitro -benzyl -amide 
C,H,.C0.NH.CH,.0,H,.N0j.      [135°].     Needles 
(tcoza  alcohol).    May  be  reduced  to  the  o-omido- 


benzyl-amide  [116°\  which  yields  B'HCl  [214°] 
(Wolff,  B.  25,  3034). 

Imide  (C,H,.G0)jNH.    [148°]. 

Nitrile  C,H,.ON.  (204°  cor.).  V.D.  4-03 
(obs.).  H.F.  -34,800  (Berthelot  a.  Petit,  A.  Ch. 
[6]  17,  123).  Formed  by  heating  KOy  with 
potassium  toluene  o-sulphonate  or  with  tri-o- 
tolyl  phosphate  (Heim,  B.  16,  1776),  by  heating 
o-tolyl  thiocarbimide  with  finely-divided  copper 
Weith,  B.  6,  419),  by  boiling  o-tolyl  carbamine 
(Weith,  B.  7,  722),  by  heating  o-iodo-toluene 
with  AgCy  at  350°  (Merz  a.  Weith,  B.  10,  751), 
by  boiling  the  formyl  derivative  of  o-toluidine 
with  zinc-dust  (the  yield  being  18  p.o.) 
(Gasiorowski  a.  Merz,  B.  17,  74 ;  18, 1004),  and 
by  Sandmeyer's  reaction  from  o-toluidine  (Cahn, 
B.  19,  756).  Liquid.  H^SOj  at  60°  to  70°  forms 
C,H,.0(NH).NH.0O.0,H,  [103°],  which  is  con- 
verted,  by  warming  its  acid  solution,  into  the 
imide  (C,H,.C0)2NH  (Erafft  a.  Kerstens,  B.  25, 
455).  Cone.  HUq  forms  C,H,.0l2.NHj  [98°] 
(Biltz,  B.  25,  2540). 

Bexahydride  v.  Meihvl-hexameihtlenb 

CAEBOXTLIC   ACID. 

m-Toluie  acid  CjHjMe.COjH  [1:3].  [110°] 
(Jacobsen,  B.  14,  2347 ;  Bornemann,  B.  20, 
1382).  (263°).  H.C.V.  928,500.  H.C.p.  929,100. 
H.F.  98,900  (Stohmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  40,  134). 
S.  -09  at  15° ;  1-66  at  100°. 

Formation. — 1.  By  oxidising  bromo-xylene 
and  reducing  the  resulting  bromo-toluio  acid 
with  sodium-amalgam  (Ahrens,  Z.  [2]  5,  106 ; 
Bichter,  B.  5,  424 ;  Bottinger  a.  Bamsay,  A. 
168,  255). —2.  By  distilUng  uvitic  acid  with  lime 
(Fittig,  B.  5,  268).— 3.  By  oxidation  of  m-xyleue 
with  dilute  HNO3  (Tavildaroff,  B.  4,  410; 
Briiokner,  B.  9,  406  ;  Eeuter,  B.  17,  2028).— 
4.  By  saponifying  the  nitrile. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  boiling  ai-chloro-xylene 
with  HNO3  (1  vol.  of  S.G.  1-4)  and  water  (3  vols.) 
(Senff,  A.  220,  247).— 2.  By  sulphonating  crude 
xylene,  then  preparing  C5H3Me2.S02NHj,  oxi- 
dising by  KMUO4,  heating  the  resulting 
03HiMe(S02NH3).C02H  with  HCl  at  230°,  and 
distilling  with  steam  (Jacobsen,  B.  14,  2347). 

Properties.  —  Long  needles,  volatile  with 
steam,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Oxidised  by 
chromic  acid  mixture  to  isophthalic  acid. 

Salts.— OaA'jSaq.  S.  3-17  at  15°;  8-2  at 
100°. — ^BaA'2  2aq:  trimetric  plates  or  tables. — 


Ethyl  ether  EtA'.     (226°). 

Chloride  (218°  at  724  mm.)  (Ador  a. 
Eilliet,B.  12,  2300). 

Nitrile  C,H,.CN.  (209°).  Formed  by 
heating  TO-tolyl  thiocarbimide  with  Cu  (Weith  a. 
Landolt,  B.  8,  720),  and  in  other  ways  (Buchka 
a.  Sohachtebeck,  B.  22,  841). 

y-Toluic  acid  CjH^Me.COjH  [1:4].  [179°]. 
(275°  cor.)  (Fiachli,  B.  12, 615).  H.C.v.  926,800. 
H.C.p.  927,400.  H.P.  100,600  (Stohmann,  7.  ^ir. 
[2]  40, 134). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  dilute 
NHO3  on  oymene"(Noad,  P.  M.  [3]  32,  19 ;  A. 
63,  289)  on  ^-xylene  (Beilstein,  A.  137,  302 ; 
Bruckner,  A.  205,  113),  and  on  terpenes  (Hirzel, 
Z.  1866,  205).— 2.  By  saponification  of  the 
nitrile. — 3.  By  heating  p-bromo-toluene  with 
OlCOjEt  and  sodium-amalgam  -and  saponifying 
the  product  (Wurtz,  C.  B.  68,  1298).— 4.  From 
j)-bromo-toluene,  COj,  and  sodium  (Kekul^,  A<. 
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137, 184).- 5.  By  the  action  of  POOl,  (40  g.)  on 
a  mixture  of  toluene  (40  g.),  HOAo  (80  g.)  and 
ZnOlj  (80  g.)  at  110°  (Frey,  J.pr.  [2]  43,  116).— 

6.  By  reducing  bromo-^-toluio  acid  with  sodium- 
.  amalgam   (Eemsen    a.   Morse,  Am.   1,   138).-^ 

7.  From  the  chloride  which  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  COClj  on  toluene  in  presence  of  AICI3 
(Ador  a.  Crafts,  B.  10, 2176).— 8.  From  the  amide 
which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  AlCl,  on  a 
mixture  of  toluene,  CSj,  and  NH2.CO.CI  (Gatter- 
mann  a.  Schmidt,  B.  20,  859).— 9.  By  fusing 
0,H,.CO.CeH4.C02H  with  potash  (Friedel  a. 
Crafts,  Bl.  [2]  35,  508),  and  also  by  passing  gase- 
ous cyanic  acid  and  HCl  into  toluene  at  100°  con- 
taining AICI3  (Gattermann  a.  Eossolymo,  B.  23, 
1195). 

Properties. — Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  e. 
Bol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Volatile  with  steam. 
Oxidised  by  CrO,  or  KMnO,  to  terephthalio  acid. 
Yields  a  di-nitro-  derivative  [158°]. 

Salts . — KA'. — BaA'2  2aq  :  needles  (Buchka 
a.  Irish,  B.  20, 1764).— CaA'^Saq.- MgA'^  3aq.— 
CuAV— AgA'. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.     [32°].     (217°). 

Ethyl   ether  BtA'.    (228°).    Oil. 

Amido-ethyl  ether  CjHj.CO.O.CjHjNHj. 
Yields  B'HBr  [167°]  and  B'CjHjNaO,  [180°]. 

p-Amido-propyl  ether 
C,H,.CO.O.C3Hs.NH2."        The       hydrobroniide 
B'HBr  is  formed  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
the  bromo-propyl-amide.    It  yields  B'CsHjNjO, 
[186°]  and  B'jHjPtCle. 

Phenyl    ether  PhA'.     [72°]. 

Chloride  (225°  at  720  mm.). 

^wiide  OjHj.CO.NHj.  [159°].  Formed  by 
heating  the  NH,  salt  in  sealed  tubes  at  230° 
(Hallemann,  B.  T.  C.  6,  79). 

Methylamide  C,H,.CO.NHMe.  [143°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  NHMe.COCl  on  toluene 
in  presence  of  AlCl,  (Gattermann  a.  Schmidt,  B. 
20,120;  4.244,51)..   Tables. 

JE  thy  I  a  mi  d  e  G,E.,.CO.^B.M.   [96°]. 

Bromo-ethyl-amide 
C,H,.CO.NH.CH,.CHjBr.      [129°]  (Salomon,  B. 
26,  1325).    Formed  from  ^-toluio  chloride  and 
bromo-ethylamine.    Plates.    Converted  by  boil- 
ing water  into  the  amido-ethyl  ether. 

Chloro -ethyl-amide 
C,H,.C0.NH.CBL,.CH2C1.   [122°].   Needles  (from 
ligroin). 

Bromo-propyl-amide 
C,H,.C0.NH.CH2.CHBr.CH3.      Melts    at     74°, 
becomes  solid,  and  melts  again  at  158°  {B.  26, 
1326). 

Ghloro-propyl-amide 
C,H,.CO.NH.CH..CHMeCl.    [78°]. 

An  Hide  C,H,.CO.NHPh.  [145°].  Formed 
from  toluene,  phenyl  cyanate,  and  AlCl,  (Leuckart, 
J'.iir.  [2]  41,306). 

0  -_^Nitro  ■  anilid$.  [110°].  Yellow 
prisms. 

p  Toluide  C,H,.CO.NHC,H,.  [160°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  and 
HOAc  at  60°  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  di-^- 
tolyl  ketoxim  (Goldschmidt  a.  Stooker,  B.  23, 
2747;  24,2799).    Needles. 

Nitro-toluide  C,H,.G0.NH0sH3Me(N0j) 
[4:1:3].     [166°]. 

Diphenylamide  0,H,.CO.NPhj.  [155°]. 
Prisms  (from  alcohol)  (Lellinann  a.  Bonhoffer, 
;B,  20,  2118). 


XylideG,n,.CO.'NB.G^:R,M%-  [139*].  Yields 
C,H,.CO.NH.C3HjMe2(NOj)  [187°]. 

Phenyl -methyl -amide  C,H,.CO.NPhMe. 
[70°]  (Lellmanu  a.  Benz,  B.  24,  2114). 

o-Nitro-benzyl-amide 
0,H,.CO.NH.0H,.C3H,.NOj.    [142°]    (Wolff,  B. 

25,  3036). 

Nitrite  C3H4Me.CN.  [28-5°].  (218°). 
Formed  by  distilling  potassium  toluene  p-avl- 
phonate  with  KCy  (Merz,  Z.  [2]  4,  33),  by  heat- 
ing 0,H,.N.CS  with  Cu  (Weith,  B.  6,  421),  by 
heating  tri-^-tolyl  phosphate  with  KCy  (Heim, 
B.  16,  1775),  and  by  passing  C,Hj.NH.CHO  over 
heated  zinc-dust  (G.  a.  M.).  Obtained  also  from 
^-toluidine  by  Sandmeyer's  reaction  (Glook,  B. 
21,  2650).  Sodium  added  to  its  boiling  alcohoUo 
solution  forms  a  small  quantity  of  u-amido-^- 
xylene,  the  greater  part  being  saponified  (Bam- 
berger a.  Lodter,  B.  20,  1710).  HjSO,  gives 
0,H,.C(NH).NH.CO.C,H,  [145°].  Easily  con- 
verted into  the  imide  (0,H,.C0)2NH  [155°] 
(Krafft  a.  Karstens,  B.  23,  454).  Cone.  HIAq 
forms  C,H,.CLj.NH2  [115°-120°],  decomposed  by 
fusion  (Biltz,  B.  25,  2539). 

Tetrahydride  C^if)^    (252°).    Formed 

by  reduction  of  CHj:C<^22;^^C.C0,H  with 

sodium-amalgam    (Einhoru    a.  Willstalter,  B. 

26,  2009).  Needles,  melting  below  0°.  Yields 
0aA'24aq,  CuA'22aq,  MeA'.  (210°-220°),  and 
an  amide  [158°].  Boiling  NaOHAq  converts 
the  acid  into  a  solid  isomeride  [47°]  (254°-260°) 
which  yields  CaA'2  4aq  and  an  amide  [135°]. 
Hexahydride  (Serebojakoff,  B.  25,  3355). 

Beferences. — ^Ammo-,  Beomo-,  Bbomo-hitbo-, 

ChLOBO-,      N1IKO-,      N1TEO-AMIDO-,      OxY-,     OxY- 

AMLDO-,  and  SniiPHO-  toluio  ioro. 

a-Ioluic  acid  is  PHENTL-AOEirc  Acm. 

o-TOLUIC  ALDEHYDE  CsH4Me.CH0[l:2]. 
o-ToluyUc  aldehyde.  (200°).  Prepared  by  boil- 
ing w-chloro-o-xylene  with  lead  nitrate  solution 
(Lauth  a.  Grimaux,  Bl.  [2J  7,  233 ;  Bayman, 
Bl.  [2]  27,  498).  Prepared  also  from  o-xylene 
by  the  successive  action  of  CrOjCL;  and  water 
(Bornemann,  B.  17,  1467),  and  by  oxidising 
OjHjMe.CH^OH  with  chromic  acid  mixture 
(Krober,B.  23,  1029).  Oil,  smelling  like  bitter 
almonds.  Yields  a  crystalline  compound  with 
NaHSOj.  Eeduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to 
o-tolyl-carbinol. 

OxiM  C3H4Me.CH:NOH.  [49°].  la  an  anti- 
oxim.  White  crystals  (from  ether),  v.  sol. 
alcohol.  Yields  a  crystalline  hydrochloride. 
AcjO  yields  an  acetyl  derivative  [56°].  AoCl 
acts  in  like  manner.  The  acetyl  derivative  is 
decomposed  by  alkaUs  with  regeneration  of 
the  oxim,  no  nitrile  being  formed  (DoUfus,  B. 
25,  1921).  The  oxim  is  converted  in  ethereal 
solution  by  PCI5  into  the  nitrile  (204°). 

m-Toluic  aldehyde  CsH4Me.CHO[l:3].  (199°). 
S.G.  2  1-037.  Formed  by  boiUng  oi-chloro-m- 
xylene  or  m-bromo-m-xylene  with  lead  nitrate 
solution  (Gundelaoh,  Bl.  [2]  26,  44  ;  Miiller,  B. 
20,  1213),  and  also  by  the  action  of  water  on' 
CjHgCrOjClj  obtained  from  m-xylene  (fitard,  B. 
14,  848;  Bornemann,  B.  17,  1464).  Oil,  smell- 
ing  like  almonds.  Combines  with  NaHSO,. 
Aniline  forms  C,H,.CH:NPh.    (314°). 

Phenyl-hydrazide  C3H4Me.CH:Ni,HPh. 
[91°].  (B.);  [88°]  (Eudolph,  A.  248,  100). 
Prisms  (from  ligroin),  t.  sol.  ether. 
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p-tolxde  aldehyde  C^,Ue.CnO\l:i].  (205°). 
Formed  by  distilling  calcium  _p-toluate  with  cal- 
cium formate  (Cannizzaro,  A.  124, 254).  Formed 
also  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  product  of  com- 
bination of  p-xylene  with  CrO^C^  (Bomemann). 
Oil,  with  peppery  smell.  Oxidised  by  air  to 
toluio  acid.  Alcoholic  potash  forma  potassium 
toluate  and  tolyl-carbinol. 

Beference. — Nitro-    and  Oxt-  toluio    alde- 

HTDB. 

TOLTJIC  CHLOBIBE  v.  Chloride  of  ToMio 
icm. 

T0L1TIDES.  Compounds  derived  from  tolui- 
dine  by  displacement  of  H  in  NHj  by  an  acid 
radicle. 

o-TOmiDINE  OeH4Me.NH2  [1:2].  Mol.  w.  107. 
(198°).  S.G.  "{  -9986  (Bruhl,  A.  200,189).  H.C.p. 
964,700.  H.G.V.  963,750.  H.F.  3,800  (Petit,  C.  B. 
107,  266).  M^  1-5895.  B,^  57-56.  S.V.  126-6. 
Formed  from  o-cresol,  ZnEr^,  NH^,  and  NHjCl 
at  335°  (Merz  a.  Miiller,  B.  20,  547).  '  Prepared 
by  reduction  of  o-nitro-toluene.  May  be  sepa- 
rated from  ^-toluidine  by  means  of  the  aoidoxal- 
ates  (Bindschedler,  B.  6,  448 ;  Ihle,  /.  pr.  [2] 
14,  449 ;  Miniati,  Booth  a.  Cohen,  S.  C.  I.  6, 
418),  by  freezing  (Eosenstiehl,  Bl.  [2]  17,  7),  by 
means  of  the  nitrates  (Schad,  B.  6,  1361), 
hydrochlorides,  sulphates,  or  phosphates  (Lewy, 
Fr.  23,  269  ;  B.  19,  1717,  2728  ;  cf.  Wiilfing,  B. 
19,  2132).  o-Toluidine  can  be  prepared  from 
C5MeHBr{NH,)(N02)H  vid  C8MeHBrI(N0JH, 
CeMeHBrI(NHyH,  CsMeHBrlBrH,  followed  by 
CsMe(N02)BrIBrH,  and  CsMe(NH2)BrIBrH.  It 
can  also  be  got  from  C5Me(NH2)BrIBrH  vid 
CsMelBrlBrH,  followed  by  CjMeIBrIBr(N02) 
and  CjMelBrlBrfNHj)  thus  proving  that  the 
toluidine  05H4Me(N:^  [1:2]  is  identical  with 
C8H4Me(NHj)  [1:6]  (Wroblewsky,  A.  192,  213). 

Properties. — Oil.  A  solution  in  HjSOjH^O  is 
coloured  orange  by  HNOj  and  blue  by  CrOj,  the 
solution  in  the  latter  case  becoming  reddish- 
violet  on  dilution.  Forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound with  liquid  CO^  at  8°  (Bitte,  C.  B.  105, 
614).  With  PbOj  and  aqueous  acetic  acid  gives 
a  green  colour,  while  PbO^  and  alcoholic  acetic 
acid  gives  a  reddish-violet  colour  (Lauth,  G,  R. 
Ill,  975).  Unlike  ;p-toluidine,  it  forms  a  crystal- 
line compound  with  alloxan  (Pellizzari,  O.  G. 
1887,  1288,  1396).  If  an  ethereal  solution  of 
o-toluidine  is  shaken  with  very  dilute  bleaching- 
powder  solution  the  aqueous  layer  becomes 
yellow  or  brown,  and  the  ethereal  layer,  if  de- 
canted and  shaken  with  dilute  H^SO^,  colours 
this  reddish-violet.  A  solution  of  ^-tolylene 
diamine  hydrochloride  mixed  with  a  little  o- 
toluidine  gives  a  green  colour  on  addition  of 
FeCla  or  KjCrjO,  (Nietzki,  B.  10,  1157). 

BeacUons.—l.  POCI3  forms  P0(NHC,H,)3 
[225°]  (Miohaelis  a.  Eudert,  B.  26,  565),  v.  sol. 
water,  whence  Br  forms  P0(NH0,HsBrMe)3 
[253°].  Another  product  of  the  action  of  POCI3 
on  o-toluidine  is  POCl(NHCsH4Me)2,  whence  water 
forms  HO.PO(NHC,H,)j  [95°].  PSCI3  forms 
PS(NHC,H;)3  [135°].— 2.  SiCl^  reacts  foijming 
SiCl2(NHCjH,)2,a  white  granular  powder  (Harden, 
C.  J.  51,  40). — 3.  On  heating  with  maUc  acid  it 
yields  the  mono-toluide  [178°],  di-toluide  [181°], 
and  a  tolyl-imide  [116°]  of  malic  acid  (Bischoff, 
B.  23,  2043). — 4.  Chloro-citryl  chloride  forms 

CA-N<^g:RcH,CO.NHC,H,  ^14=]  (Skinner 


a.  Euhemann,  C.  J.  55,  239).— 5.  SO2,  alcohol, 
and  nitrous  acid  give  rise  to  the  '  sulphazide ' 
C„H,3N;S0j  [142°]  (LimpricKt,  B.  20, 1241).— 
6.  On  rdtration  of  o-toluidine  or  its  acetyl  deriva- 
tive NOj  enters  the  p-  and  0-  positions,  but  in 
presence  of  H^SO,  (10  pts.V  the  compound 
C5H3Me(N02)(NHj)  [1:4:6]  [107°]  is  formed 
<N61ting  a.  Collin,  B.  17,  265),  together  with  the 
(l,2,6)-isomeride  (Green  a.  Lawson,  O.  /.  59, 1013). 
—7.  Benzoic  aldehyde  forms  C8H5CH:N0,H„ 
an  oil  (316°)  (Etard,  Bl.  [2]  39,  530  ;  Pictet,  B. 
19, 1063). — 8.  Sydrobenzarmde  or  warming  forma 
the  same  body  (310°)  (Lachovitch,  M.  9,  695).— 
9.  Toluidine  heated  with  toluidine  hydrochloride 
and  benzoic  aldehyde  in  sealed  tubes  at  120°  forms 
C5H,.CH(CjH3Me.NH2)j,  a  crystaUine  powder 
turning  blue  in  the  air  (Ullmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  86, 
251). — 10.  The  methyl  derivative  of  p-oxy-ben- 
zoic  aldehyde  at  120°  produces  the  compound 
OeHi(OMe).CH:N.C,H,  [32°]  (Steiuhart,  A.  241, 
340). — 11.  Bromo-propiolic  acid  reacts,  forming 
0„H,sNj02  [185°]  (Mabery  a.  Krause,  B.  22, 
3308). — 12.  a^-Di-hromo-acrylic  acid  produces 
pale-yeUow  needles  [115°]  (M.  a.  K.).— 13.  The 
hydrochloride  heated  with  MeOH  at  250°-300° 
gives  rise  to  di-methyl-toluidine,  xylidine 
C5H3Me2(NH2)  [4:8:1]  and  mesidine  (Limpach, 
B.  21,  640). — 14.  Cywnogen  passed  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  forms  crystalline  C,jH,bN4, 
which  yields  B"HjCl2  and  B"2HNOs  (Bladin, 
Bl.  [2]  41,  128).— 15.  On  heating  with  S  i^ 
yields  CuHj^N^S  [120°]  crystallising  from  alcohol 
in  yellow  plates  and  yielding  a  dibromide 
CijHijBrjNjS  [190°]  (Gattermanu,  B.  22,  425).— 
16.  CISO3H  in  CHCl,  forms  C,H,NH.S03H,  which 
yields  BaA'j  2aq.  Both  the  acid  and  its  salts  re- 
produce o-toluidine  when  treated  with  hot  water 
(Traube,  B.  23,  1656). 

Salts  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  A.  156,  66; 
Eosenstiehl).— B'HClaq.  S.  87-4  at  15-5°.  S. 
(alcohol)  100.  —  B'jHjPtCl,.  Decomposed  by 
boiling  water  (difference  from  p-toluidine)  (De 
Coninck,  Bl.  [2]  45,  131).— B'^H^ZnCl^.  White 
tables  (Bibanoff,  Monit.  scient.  [3]  4,  925). — 
B'jZnCl2  2aq  (Lachovitch,  M.  9,  518).— B'JEgClj. 
[115°].  Prepared  by  shaking  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  the  base  with  HgCLj  (Klein,  B.  11,  743). 
Crystalline  powder,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. — 
B'jMnClj.— B'jHsCuCl,.  Yellow  crystalline  pp. 
got  by  adding  CuCl^  to  a  solution  of  the  hydro- 
chloride (Pomey,  C.  B.  104,  365).— B'HBr.  Tri- 
metrio  prisms.  —  B'^HgEr^.  [104°].  Leaflets 
(Klein,  B.  13,  835).— B'jZnBr^  (Leeds,  J.  1882, 
508).— B'HI.  Trimetric  prisms  (Stadel,  B.  16, 
28).  —  B'jHglj.  White  needles.  —  B'2ZnI,.  — 
B'jCdl,.  —  B'jHgCy^.  —  B'^H^FeCyj :  crystals.  — 
B'2H2Cu2(S03)2.  Formed  by  adding  aqueous 
cupric  sulphate  and  NaHSO,  to  a  solution  of  the 
base  in  acetic  acid  (Denig^s,  C.  B.  112,  870). — 
B'HgH2(SOs)2  aq.— B'HjSO,.  Crystals  (WelKng- 
ton  a.  Tollens,  B.  18,  8813).— B'^H^SO..  S.  7-8 
at  22°.  S.  (89  p.c.  alcohol)  1-6  at  21-5°.- 
B'HNOa.  S.  10  at  19°.  S.  (89  p.c.  alcohol) 
23-5  at  16-5°.- B'HaPO^.  Crystals,  v.  sol.  water 
(I*wy,  B.  19,  1717).  The  salts  B'^HaPO^  and 
B'jHaPO,  could  not  be  prepared.  Aniline  seta 
free  o-toluidine  from  B'H3P04.  ^-Toluidine  also 
sets  free  o-toluidine  from  ^s  phosphate. — 
B'HSCyCr(SCy)32NH3.  Bed  plates,  v.  sol.  hot 
water  (Christeusen,  J.  pr.  [2]  45,  362). — Oxal- 
ate :  small  plates.     S.  2-38  at  21°.    8.  (84  p.c. 
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Blcohol)  2-68  at  2i«.  g.  (ettet)  -65  at  21°.— 
Ohloroacetate  B'C^HjOlOj.-   [95°]  (Bisohoff, 

B.  21, 1257).— (/3  ?)-naphtholate  [81°]  (Dyson, 

C.  J.  43,  470). 

Formyl  derivative  C,H,.NH.CHO.  [58°]. 
(288°).  Plates  (Ladenburg,  B.  10, 1129  ;  Tobias, 
B.15,2446).  The  crystalline  polymeride  [211°] 
is  V.  sol.  hot  HOAc,  nearly  insol.  ether  and  o6ld 
alcohol. 

Thioformyl  derivative  0,H,.NH.CSH: 
[96°]  ;  yellow  needles  ;  bitter  taste ;  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  insol.  water.  Formed  by  heating  the 
formyl  derivative  with  PjSj.  It  dissolves  un- 
altered in  cold  aqueous  NaOH,  and  is  reprecipi- 
tated  by  an  acid.    By  distillation  in  vacuo  it 

P  TT   NTT 
forms  di-tolyl-formamidine  ^'g'"i;^CH  with 

evolution  of  HjS  and  CSj.  By  heating  lor  7  hours 
at  190°  under  pressure  a  crystalline  compound 
CisHijNjS  [160°]  is  formed  with  evolution  of 
KjS  (Senier,  B.  18,  2292  ;  C.  J. AT,  762). 

Acetyl  derivative  0,H,.NHAc.  [109°] 
(Bedson  a.  King,  C.  J.  37,  753).  (296°).  S.  -85 
at  19°.  Formed  from  the  base  and  HOAc  (Beil- 
stein  a.  Kuhlberg,  A.  156,  77  ;  Alt,  A.  252,  318), 
or  by  shaking  it  with  water  and  Ac^O  (Hinsberg, 
B.  23,  2962).  Converted  by  PCI5  into  the  com- 
pound'C,H,N:CClMe,  which  when  carefully  heated 
gives  a  base  C,H,N:CMe.CH2.CCl:N0,Hj  [53°], 
and  when  treated  with  excess  of  o-toluidine  gives 
di-tolyl-acetamidine  [69°].  Br  in  HOAc  forms 
C5H3MeBr(NHAo)  [1:6:2]  [157°]. 

Chloro-acetyl  derivative 
C,H,NH.00.CH2C1.  [112°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  ohloro-acetyl  chloride  on  o-toluidiue 
dissolved  in  benzene  (Widman,  /.  pr.  [2]  38, 
299).  Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol).  Converted 
by  alcoholic  potash  into  a  pyrazine  derivative 
,[160°]. 

Di-chloro-acetyl  derivative 
C,H,NH.C0.CHCl2.  Needles,  volatile  with  steam 
(Eugheimer  a.  Hoffmann,  B.  18,  2987). 

Tri-chloro-acetyl  derivative 
C,H,NH.C0.CCls.     [67°].     Formed  from  hexa- 
ohloro-acetone  and  o-toluidine  (Cloez,  A.  Ch. 
[6]  9,  215).    Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

Bromo-acetyl  derivative 
CX-NH.C0.CH,Br.      [113°].      Formed     from 
o-toluidiue  and  bromo-acetyl  bromide  (Widman, 
J.  ^.  [2]  38,  298).    Needles.  Converted  by  alco- 
hoUo  potash  into  C.^HisN^Oj  [160°]. 

Thio-acetyl  derivative 
C,H,.NH.CS.CH3.     [68°]  (WaUach,  B.  13,  529 ; 
16,  147).     Converted  by  NaOEt  and  EtBr  into 
oily  C,H,N:CMe.SEt  (262°). 

Propionyl  derivative  C,H7-NH.C0Et. 
[87°].  (299°  at  730  mm.).  Formed  from  o-tolui- 
dine and  propionic  acid  (Pictet  a.  Duparc,  B. 
20,  3421).  Needles,  si.  sol.  hot  water.  Oxidised 
by  KMnO,  to  propionyl-o-amido-benzoio  acid 
[117°]. 

a-Bromo-propionyl  derivative 
C,H,.NH.C0.CHBr.CH3.    [131°].  Needles,  insol. 
ligroiin  (Tigerstedt,  B.  25,  2920).  • 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,H,.NHBz.  [131°] 
(Gudeman,  B.  21,  2553);  [143°]  (Bruckner,  A. 
205,130).  Long  broad  needles.  Yields  benzoyl- 
o-amido-toluic  acid  on  oxidation  by  KMnO,. 
PCI5  forms  C,H,.N:CC1.0sH5  (Just,  B.  19,  982). 

Qxalyl      derivative      CaOj{NH.C,H,)r 


[131°].    Plates  (from  alcohol)  (Bladia,  M.  [2] 
41, 130). 

Phthalyl  derivative  CjH,N:0202:CbH.. 
[182°].  (near  360°).  Needles,  sol.  hot  HOAo 
(Frohlich,  B.  17,  2679). 

Phenacyl  derivative 
0,H,NH.CH2.C0.0„H5.    [89°].  Formed  from  the 
base    in    alcohol     and    ai-bromo-acetophenone 
(Bisohler,  B.  25,  2865).    Needles.    Yields  B'HCl 
and  an  acetyl  derivative  [92°]. 

m-Tolnidine  C^H^Me-NH,  [1:3].  (197°)  (Beil- 
stein  a.  Kiihlberg,  A.  156,  83) ;  (201°)  (Buchka 
a.  Schaohtebeck,  B.  22,  840) ;  (206°)  (Lorenz,  A. 
172,  180  ;  Merz  a.  Miiller,  B.  20,  548).  S.G.  25 
■998.  S.N.  128-1.  H.C.V.  964,600.  H.C.p. 
965,600.  H.F.  2,900  (Petit,  A.  Ch.  [6]  17,  155). 
Formed  by  reduction  of  m-nitro-toluene.  Ob- 
tained also  from  ^-toluidine  by  successive  aoetyl- 
ation,  nitration,  saponification,  diazotisation, 
boiling  with  alcohol,  and  reduction  (Lorenz,  JB. 
7,  448).  Formed  also  by  hedting  m-cresol  with 
ZnBrj,  ammonia,  and  NHjBr  at  300°  (M.  a.  M.). 
Prepared  from  benzoic  aldehyde  by  nitration, 
conversion  into  m-nitro-benzylidene  chloride  and 
reduction  of  this  body  by  zinc  and  HClAq  in  the 
cold  (Vieuue  a.  Steiner,  Bl.  [2]  35,  428 ;  Wid- 
man, B.  13,  676 ;  Bl.  [2]  36,  216 ;  Ehrlich,  B. 
15,  2011 ;  Harz,  B.  18,  3398).  TO-Toluidine  can 
be  shown  to  exist  in  commercial  toluidine  by 
means  of  the  nitroso-  derivative  of  di-methyl- 
m-toluidine,  since  0-  and  p-  di-methyl-toluidiues 
do  not  give  nitroso-  derivatives  (Wurster  a. 
Eiedel,  B.  12,  1796). 

Properties. — Oil.  Its  solution  in  HjSOiHjO  is 
coloured  yellowish-brown  by  CrO,  and  blood-red 
by  HNO3.  I*s  ethereal  solution,  shaken  with 
water  and  a  little  bleaohingrpowder,  ia  coloured 
reddish,  the  aqueous  layer  being  brownish  yellow. 
HNO3  added  to  its  solution  in  a  mixture  of 
HjSO,  and  HOAc  below  0°  forms  nitro-toluidine 
[134°]  and  some  of  its  isomerides.  Cyanogen 
passed  into  its  alcoholic  solution  gives  the  com- 
pound (OjHj.NHjjANj  [200°]  which  forma 
B'jHCl,  B'22HN03,  and  B'22H3SO^  (CUve  a. 
Bladin,  Bl.  [2]  41, 129).  Yields  (4,2,1)-  xylidine 
when  its  hydrochloride  is  heated  with  MeOH  at 
200°-300°  (Limpach,  B.  21,  646). 

Salts.— B'HCl.  S.  96-3  at  12°.  S.  (94  p.c. 
alcohol)  61-9  at  9°.— B'^H^PtClj.— B'HNOj.  S. 
20-1  at  23-5°.  S.  (94  p.c.  •  alcohol)  46  at  15°.— 
B'HBils  (Kraut,  A.  210,  323).— B'^H^SO^.  S. 
6-25  at  14°.  S.  (94  p.c.  alcohol)  -41  at  15°.— 
B'<HiFeCy„  (Eisenberg,  A.  205,  270).— B'HjO.Oi. 
Silky  needles.  S.  2-65  at  13° ;  S.  (94  p.c.  alco- 
hol) 1-77  at  15°;  S.  (ether)  -13  at  15°.— 
B'32H2Cj04.  White  plates,  S.  1-45  at  15°; 
S.  (94  p.c.  alcohol)  -96 ;  S.  (ether)  -128  at  15-5°. 
— B'jHjCPj  aq.    Very  unstable. 

Formyl  derivative  C,H,.NH.CHO.    (278° 
at  724  mm.)      (Niementowski,  B.  20,  1892), 
Converted  by  long  boiling  into 
C,H,N:CH.NHC,H,  [123°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  0,H,.NHAo.  [65°]. 
(303°).    S. -44  at  13°. 

Di-ohloro-acetyl  derivative 
C,H,.NH.CO.CHCL,.       [100°].       Silky     platea 
(Hiigheimer  a.  Hoffmann,  B.  18,  2988). 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,Hj.NHBz.  [125°] 
(Just,  B.  19,  983). 

Phthalyl  derivative    C,H,N:CaOj,:CjH,. 
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[US'],    lifeeaies,  v.  sol.  HOAo  (PrShUoh,  B.  17, 
2679).  ^  >         '. 

jp-Toluidine  OsH,Me{NH^[l:4].  [45°] 
(Stadeler) ;  [42-8°]  (MiUs).  (198°)  (M.  a.  H.) ; 
(206°)  (Stadeler,  J.  pr.  96,  65).  S.G.  1-046. 
S.  -35  at  11-5°.  H.O.p.  958,800.  H.C.v. 
957,860.  B..F.  9,700  (Petit,  G.  B.  107,  266). 
S.V.  128,700.  Formed  by  reduction  of  ^-nitro- 
toluene  (Muspratt  a.  Hofmann,  A.  54,  1 ;  66, 
144 ;  Noad,  A.  63,  305  :  Hugo  MtiUer,  Z.  1864, 
161;  Sell,  O.  J.  16,  186;  v.  also  o-ioluidine). 
Formed  also  by  heating  ^-oresol  with  am- 
moniaoal  ZnCLj  (Bueh,  B.  17,  2637;  Merz  a. 
Muller,  B.  20,  545)  and  by  treating  methyl- 
aniline  hydrochloride  at  350°  (Hofmann,  B.  5, 
720).  _  On  snlphonating  a  mixture  of  o-  and  p- 
toltiidine  the  o-toluidme  is  first  attacked  and 
thejp-toluidine  can  then  be  distilled  off. 

Prqpej-tos.-i-Plates  (from  ligroin  or  dilute 
Ibloohol)'.  Its  solution  in  HjSOiHjO  is  turned 
yellow  by  CrOa  and  blue  by  HNOj,  in  the  latter 
case  changing  to  red  and  finally  brown  (Eosen- 
stiehl,  Bl.  10,  200).  Bleaohing-powder  does 
not  colour  its  solution  in  water  or  ether.  PbOu  and 
HOAe  diluted  with  water  or  alcohol  give  a  bright 
red  colour  (Lauth,  CB.  Ill, 975).  When  boiled 
with  water,  crystals  of  an  efflorescent  hydrate 
separate  on  oooUng  (Lewy,  B.  19,  2728). 

BeacUons. — 1.  Oxidised  by  KMnOj,  alkaline 
KsFeCy,,  or  chromic  acid  to  C^^^,  or 
CsH2Me(Na,H,)2(NH2)  [1:2:5:4],  which  may  be 
readily  reduced  to  CsH2Me(NH0,Hj)2(NH2) 
crystallising  from  alcohol  in  colourless  plates 
[166°],  readily  re-oxidised  to  C^iHaiNa  (Ear- 
silowsky,  A.  207,  102,  118;  J.  B.  1887,  132; 
Perkin,  G.  J.  35,  728;  37,  646;  Klinger  a. 
Pitsohke,  B.  17,  2439 ;  Green,  C.  J.  68,  1395). 
The  compound  CjiHjiNa  crystallises  from 
xylene  in  dark-red  plates  [227°],  dissolving  in 
acids,  forming  maroon-red  liquids,  quickly  de- 
composing with  separation  of  ji-toluidine.  Gone. 
HjSOj  dissolves  C^iH^iNa,  forming  a  greenish- 
blue  hqmd  which  on  warming  becomes  wine- 
red  with  production  of  ^-toluidine. — 2.  Oxidised 
by ,  CrOg  and  HOAc  to  toluene-azo-toluene 
C,H,.N2.0,H,.  —  3.  Nitr<ms  acid  forms 
C,H,.Nj.NHO,H,.  When  NaNO^  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  the  hydrochlorides  of  o-  and  p- 
toluidine,  the  o-toluidiue '  is  first  attacked, 
•  yielding  C,Hj.Nj.0,HjNH2  and  can  thus  be 
removed  when  mixed  with  p-toluidine  (Wulflng, 
D.  P.  J.  263,  260).— 4.  Substituents  usually 
ente*  positions  3  and  5  [Me  =  l]  but  when 
p-toluidine  or  its  acetyl  derivative  is  dissolved 
in  H2SO4  (20  pts.)  and  nitrated,  the  compound 
C8H3Me(N02)(NH2)  [1:2:4]  is  formed  instead  of 
the  (1,3,4)-  isomeride  (Noltihg  a.  Collin,  B.  17, 
263). — 5.  Bromine  in  cone.  HClAq  at  0°  forms 
Cja^vJ^KeC^n^)  [5:3:1:4] ;  but  OsH3BrMe(NH2) 
[2:1:4]  is  formed  in  presence  of  cone.  HjSO, 
(Hafner,  B.  22,  2538,  2902).— 6.  101  forms 
OjH2ljMe(NH2)  [5:3:1:4]  (Michael  a.  Norton,  B. 
11,  107). — 7.  Chloriim  passed  into  ^-toluidine 
dissolved  in  H^SO,  at  0°  forms  0eH3MeCl(NHJ 
[1:3:4]  and  larger  quantities  of  its  (1,2,4)-  isomer- 
ide. In  HClAq  (40  p.c)  the  chief  product  is 
CeHjMe01i,(NHj)  [1:3:5:4]  (Hafner).— 8.  Oyoro^eji 
passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  forms  G,gH,gN4 
or  lC,'B^)Sj^i  crystallising  in  pearly  scales  ' 
[222°-230°]  and  yielding  the  crystalline  salts 
B',2HC1,  B'ij2HN0„  B'jH,S0i6aq,  andB'^HjOjOi 


(Hofmann,  C.  J.  1,  170;  A.  66,  144;  Olive  a. 
Bladin,  Bl.  [2]  41,  125).  The  mother-liquor 
contains  ObiHjjNs  [182°]  which  yields  the  salts 
B'HCl  3aq  (a  red  powder)  and  B'^H^PtCls.  The 
compound  C,eH,gN4  is  also  formed  when 
^-toluidine  is  heated  with  oxahmido-ether  at 
100°  (Vorlander,  B.  24,  805).— 9.  Gyami/rie 
chloride  forms  CsN3(NHC,H,)3  [283°]  (Klason, 
J.  pr.  [2]  33,  294).— 10.  Ohloro-acetic  acid 
(I  mol.)  forms  C,H,NH.CH2.C0.,H,  while  chloro- 
acetamide  forms  C,H,NH.CHi,.C0.NH2  (P.  F 
Meyer,  iS.  8,  1168).  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
chloro-acetie  acid  and  HCyS  yields  CmHuN^SO, 
[176°-182°]  (Nenoki,  J.pr.  [2]  16,  1).— 11.  IH- 
chloro-acetie  acid  forms  tolylamido-methyl- 
oxindole.  — 12.  Chloral  reacts,  with  forma- 
tion of  CCl3.CH(NHG,H,)2  [115°]  (Wallach,  A. 
173,  278).  When  chloral  is  warmed  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ^-toluidine  there  is  also 
formed  C0l3.CH(0Bt).NH0,H,  [77°].  —  13. 
.Aldehyde  forms  crystalline  CH3.GH(NHC,H,)j 
[0.  60°]. — 14.  Fiirfuraldehyde  added  to  a  hot 
alcoholic  solution  of  p-toluidine  and  its  hydro- 
chloride forms  brown  amorphous  CuHj^NjOj, 
which  yields  B'HCl  and  B'HNOj  both  crystalli- 
sing in  purple  needles  (Steuhouse,  A.  156,  203). 
16.  Nascent  formic  aldehyde  produces  a  base 
CijHijNj  [134°]  which  is  converted  by  nitrous 
acid  with  evolution  of  00^  into  CuHj^NjOj 
[260°-264°]  (ToUens,  J.  pr.  [2]  36,  225).— 
16.  Benzoic  aldehyde  at  100°  reacts,  forming 
C„H5.CH(NHC,H,)2  [100°]  (326°  i.V.  at  723  mm.), 
which  changes  at  160°  into  an  isomeride  [120°- 
125°]  and  is  converted  by  Br  in  CS^  into 
C^Hi.BraN  [160°-165°]  (Schiff,  Z.  1865,  400; 
Mazzara,  J.  1880,  566 ;,  Piotet,  B.  19,  1063).  In 
the  action  of  jp-toluidine  and  its  hydrochloride 
on  benzoic  aldehyde  at  120°  there  is  produced 
O^.HieN^  [178°]  and  CjH5.CH(08H3Me.NHj)j 
[186°]  (e.  430°),  which  yield  a  di-aoetyl  deriva- 
tive [218°]  and  a  di-benzoyl  derivative  [196°] 
(Ulhnann,  J.  pr.  [2]  36,  267).— 17.  p-Methoxy- 
bemoic  aldehyde  forms  CsH4(0Me).CH:(NC,H,) 
[92°]  (Steinhart,  A.  241,  332).— 18.  p-Methoxy- 
bensophenone  chloride  yields  the  compound 
CsH,(0Me).CPh:NC,H,  [96°]  Hantzsoh  a.  Kraft, 
B.  24,  3520).— 19.  An  ethereal  solution  of 
OjHj.CChNSOjPh,  obtained  from  benzene  sul- 
phonic  anilide  and  PCI5,  forms  the  compound 
CsH5.C(NHC,H,):N.S02Ph,  which  separates  in 
monoolinic  crystals;  a:b:c  =  •650:1:  "533;  18  = 
69°  16',  insol.  water  (Wallach  a.  Gossmann, 
A.  214,  216).— 20.  Alcohol,  SOj  and  nitrous 
acid  form  the  sulphazide  CuHieNjSOj  [140°] 
(Limprioht,  B.  20,  1241).— 21.  Heated  with 
persuiphocyanic  acid  it  gives  ;p-tolyl-thiobiuret 
(B.  17,  584). — 22.  On  heating  with  sulphit/r  it 
yields  dehydrothiotoluidine  and  primuUne ;  v. 
Pbimuline. — 23.  Diazobensene  chloride  yields 
0sHj.N2.NHC,H,  [85°]  which  is  identical  with 
the  product  of  the  action  of  ;p-diazotoluene 
chloride  on  aniline  (Nolting  a.  Binder,  B.  20, 
3005). — 24.  Bromo-propioUo  acid  forms  di- 
tolyl-acetamidine  0,sHijNj  [120°]  (Mabery  a. 
Krause,  B.  22, 3307),  which  is  also  formed  by  the 
action  of  HOAo  and  POI3  on  ^-toluidine  (Hof- 
mann, Pr.  15,  55). — 25.  Itaconic  acid  in  boiling 

aqueous  solution  forms  0,H,.N<^(jq  ^  CR, 
[185°]  (Soharfenberg,  A.  254, 150).— 26.  Acetyl- 
ciirio  cmhydjride  dissolved  in  chlorofonu  forms 
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C3H50(00,H)(CO.NHO,H,)j  [189°]  Klingemann, 
B.  a2,  987).— 27.  MaUc  acid  at  160°  yields 
0,H,,0(CO.NHC,H,)j  [208°]  (Bisohoff,  B.  23, 
2045).— 28.  The  hydrochloride  heated  with 
MeOH  yields  C,H3Me,(NHj)   [1:3:4]   (Limpaoh, 

B.  21,  640). — 29.  Ethylene  oxide  forms  oxy- 
ethyl-p-toluidine  (Demole,  B.  7,  635).  — 
30.  SOCL,  forms  thionyl-toluidine  (j.  a.).— 31. 
POCI3  forms  P0(NHC,H,)3  [192°],  which  yields 
PO{NHC,HsBr),  [180°]  and  PO(NH.C,H,.NOJs 
[247°]  (Eudert,  B.  26,  569).  Another  product  of 
the  action  of  POCI3  is  P0C1(NHC,H,)2,  whence 
water  forms  HO.PO(NHC,H,)„  [124°].  —  82. 
PSOI3  forms  PS(NHC,H,)3  [185^. 

Salts.— B'HCl.  S.  22-9  at  11°  ;  S.  (89  p.c. 
(alcohol)  25  at  17°.— B'HAuCl,.— B'^H^PtClj. 
Not  decomposed  by  boiling  water  (De  Coninok, 
Bl.  [2]  45,  131).— B'jPtClj  (Gordon,  B.  3,  177 ; 
Cochin,  Bl.  [2]  31,  499).— B'jH^PtOy,  (Scholz, 
M.  1,  905).— B'PtCyEt,P03  (Saillard,  Bl.  [2]  18, 
111).  —  B'jPtCljMesPOa.  -^  B'PtClj2Et3P03 
(Cochin,  J.  1878,  315).— B'jZnClj  3aq  (Lacho- 
vitch,  M.  9,  513).— B'^HjZnCl^  (Grafinghoff, 
Z.  1865,  599).  —  B'jHgClr  [125°].  Thick 
needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether  (Elein,  B.  11, 
743).— B'2NiCl22EtOH.  Green  pp.  (Lippmaun 
a.  Vortmann,  B.  12,  81).— B'jCoClj.  Blue 
needles. — B'^H^SnClj.  Monoclinio  crystals 
(Hjortdahl,  J.  1882,  535).— B'^HjCuCli  (Pomey, 

C.  B.  104,  300).— B'jMnClj  (Leeds,  J.  1882,  503). 
— B'jUrO^Cl,.- B'HBr.  Plates  (Stadel,  B.  16, 
28).— B'jHgBrj.  [121°].  Plates  (Klein,  B.  13, 
835).  ^  B'jZnBrj.  —  B'^CdBr^.— B'HI.— B'jHgl,. 
[81°].  —  B'HBil^  (Kraut,  A.  210,  324).  — 
B's(H2S04)sHl5  (Jorgensen,  J.pr.  [2]  14,  386).— 
B'jZnIj.— B'jOdlj.- B'HN03.  S.  17-7  at  23-5°; 
S.  (89  p.c.  alcohol)  42  at  20°.— B'^AgNO,. 
[101°]  (Mixter,  Am.  1,  239).— B'20d(N03)2.— 
B'^g.,(N03),.— B'jH,SO,.  S.  5-06  at  22°;  S. 
(84  p.c.  alcohol)  1-3  at  23°.— B'HjSO,.  Crystals, 
converted  into  B'^BLjSOi  by  water  (ToUens,  B. 

18,  3312).— B'^Ag^SO,  2aq  (Mixter).— B'HsPO,. 
Thick  needles,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water  (Lewy,  B. 

19,  1717).— B'2(NH3Ph)H3CoCy3lJaq  (Weselsky, 
/.  1869,  314).— B'sHsCoCys  2aq.— B'jHgCy^.— 
B'HCr(SCy)42NH3.  Plates  (Christensen,  J.  pr. 
[2]  45,  362).— B'2Cu2Hj(S0s)2.  Yellowish-white 
hexagonal  plates. —  B'HgBL,(S03)2  aq  (DenigSs, 
C.iJ.  112,870).— OxalateB'HjCjO.iaq  (Borne- 
mann,  B.  22,  2710).  S.  -87  at  14° ;  S.  (84  p.e. 
alcohol)  -48  at  22°.  Insol.  ether.— Chloro- 
acetates  B'C2H3C102  [102°]  (BaraUs,  J.  1884, 
698).— B-C^HjCljOj.  [141°].  (B.)  [136°]  (Duis- 
berg,  B.  18,  194).— B'OjHClsOj.  [137°].— Tri- 
ohloro-lactateB'OsHsClsOs.  [135°].— Muoate 
B'jCjHjjOg.  Yellowish  crystals,  sol.  hot  water. 
— Piorate  E'C^HaNgO,.  [169°]  (Smolka,  M.  6, 
923).  S.  -54  at  18-5°  ;  S.  (95  p.c.  alcohol)  4-29 
at  18°.— Phenate  [31'1°].  Got  by  heating 
y-toluidine  with  phenol  (Dyson,  C.  J.  43,  468). 
Needles  (from  ligroin).— Compound  with 
pi  or  amide  B'C3H2(N02)3NH2.  Black  needles 
with  green  reflex  (Mortens,  B.  11,  843). 

Formyl  derivative  0,H,.NH.OHO.  [45°] 
(Hiibner  a.  Eudolph,  A.  209,  371) ;  [52°]  (To- 
bias,  B.  15,  2446)  ;  [53°]  (Bamberger  a.  Wulz, 
B.  24,  2080).  Formed  by  boiling  ;p-toluidine 
with  formic  acid  or,  together  with  the  oxalyl 
derivative  C202(NHC,H,)j  [263°],  by  heating 
p-toluidine  oxalate.  Prisms.  Converted  by 
heating  with  PjS.   into  C,H,.NH.CHS  [174°] 


(Senior,  B.  18,  2294 ;    C.  J.  47,  766).    Yields 
C,H,.NNa.CHO  aq. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H,.NHAo.  [147°] 
(Hiibner  a.  Wallaoh,  A.  154,  302  ;  Kelbe,  0.  J. 
44,  915).  (307°)  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  A.  156, 
74).  S.  "089  at  22°.  Dimorphous,  orystaUising 
in  monoclinio  forms;  a:6:c  =  l'216:l: '788; 
)8  =  106°  7',  and  also  in  trimetrio  crystals ;  a:b:c 
=  -651:1:  -329  (Panebianco,  G.  9, 362).  Oxidised 
by  KMnOi  to  aoetyl-2)-amido-benzoio  acid  (Hof- 
mann,  B.  9, 1299).  Oxidised  in  like  manner  in 
the  animal  body  (Jaffe  a.  Hilbert,  B.  12,  295). 
PCI5  forms  a  liquid  product  which  solidifies 
when  strongly  cooled,  the  crystals  doubtless 
being  OjHjNH.CClj.CH,.  This  readily  spKts  up 
into  HCl  and  C,H:,.N:CC1.CH3.  TMb  is  a  colour- 
less solid  which  is  converted  by  Aq  into  aoetyl- 
^-toluidine ;  by  toluidine  into  di-tolyl-aoet- 
amidine.  The  chloro-imide  C,H,.N:CCl.CHa  at 
100°  forms  a  base  CigH^NjCl  [72°],  which  may 
be  crystallised  from  alcohol.  It  is  probably 
C,H,N:CMe.CBLj.CCl:NC,H,.  It  is  decomposed 
by  moist  air  or  water  with  production  of 
MeC(NO,H,)NC,H,H,  HOAo  and  MeCONH0,H„ 
and  by  heat  with  production  of  an  amorphous 
base  CigHisNj  (Wallach  a.  Fassbender,  A.  214, 
202).  Nitrous  acid  converts  acetyl-p-toluidine 
into  C,H,.NAo.NO  [80°]  (0.  Fischer,  B.IO,  959). 

Chloro-acetyl   derivative 
C,H,NH.CO.CBCjCl.    [162°].   Needles  (Tommasi, 
Bl.  [2]  19,  400 ;  Meyer,  B.  8,  1154). 

Di-chloro- acetyl    derivative 
C,H,NH.CO.CHClj.     [153°]  (Eiigheimer  a.  Hoff- 
mann, B.  18, 2980). 

Tri-chloro-acetyl  derivative 
C,H,NH.C0.CCl3.  [80°]  (C.) ;  [102°]  (J.).  S. 
(alcohol)  12'5  at  14°.  Formed  from  ^-toluidine 
and  (CCy^CO  (Cloez,  A.  Ch.  [6]  9,  145),  and 
also  from  ^J-toluidine  and  CCI3.COOI  (Judson,  B. 
3,  784). 

Bromo-acetyl  derivative 
C,H,NH.CO.CHjBr.    [164°].    Needles  (Abenius, 
J.  pr.  [2]  40,  433)  converted  by  alcoholic  potash 
into  an  azine  and  C,H,NH.CO.CHj.OEt  [32°] 
which  is  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 

Thio-acetyl  derivative 
C,H,.NH.CS.CH3.  [131°].  Formed  from  the 
acetyl  derivative  and  PjS,  (Jacobsen  a.  Ney,  B. 
22,  906).  Got  also  by  heating  tolyl-acetamidine 
with  CS2  at  100°,  or  di-tolyl-aoetamidine  with  • 
HjS  (Bernthsen  a.  Trompetter,  B.  11,  1759; 
Wallach  a.  Pannes,  B.  13,  529).  Converted  by 
NaOEt  and  EtBr  into  oily  C,H,N:CMe.SEt 
(272°)  (Wallach  a.  Wusten,  B.  16,  147). 

a-Bromo-propionyl  derivative 
C,H,NH.C0.CHBr.0H3.     [125°]  (Tigerstedt,   B. 
25,  2921).    Plates,  v.  sol.  OHCI,. 

Benzoyl  derivative  G,H.,TSBBz.  [158°]. 
(232°).  Formed  from  ^-toluidine  and  BzCl 
(Jaillard,  Z.  1865,  440  ;  Kelbe,  B.  8,  875  ;  Hub- 
ner,  A.  208,  310 ;  Wallach,  A.  214,  217  ;  Gude- 
man,  B.  21,  2553  ;  Miiller,  B.  22, 2404).  Needles, 
V.  sol.  alcohol.  Converted  by  PCI5  into 
0,H,N:CC1.C3H3  [52°]  (Just,  B.  19,  980)  crystal- 
Using  from  ligroin  in  prisms. 

p-Nitro-bemoyl  derivative 
C,H4(N0i).C0.NHC,H,.  [197°].  Formed  from 
p-toluidine  and  jj-nitro-benzoyl  chloride.  Yellow 
■needles  (Gattermann,  B.  25,  1082).  Converted 
by  PCI5  into  CgH,(^!T0j).CCl2.NHC,H,  [119°j 
crystallising  in  golden  prisma. 
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Phenacyt  derivative 
C,H,NH.CH2.CO.O,H5.  [127°].  Formed  from 
o)-bromo-aoetophenone  and^-toluidine  in  aloohol 
(Bisohler,  B.  25,  2866).  YeUow  prisms,  yielding 
B'HC1_  and  an  acetyl  derivative  [89°]  crystal- 
lising in  white  needles  (from  alcohol). 

Phthalyl  derivative  0,H,N:0,0,:C,H4. 
[205°]  (Frohlioh,  B.  17,  2679). 

References. — BboSo-,  Dibkomo-iodo-,  Bbomo- 
NITBO-,  Chlobo-,  Tbi-ohlobo-niieo-,  Iodo-, 
NiTBO-,  and  Niteoso-  toluidines. 

TOITJIDINE  STIIPHONIC  ACID  v.  Amido- 
TOLUENE  suiiPHONio  Aoro  and  also  Niteo-  and 
Iodo-  ToiiUroiNE  sulphonio  acid. 

TOmiDINE  THIOSTILPHONIC  ACID  v. 
Amtdo-tohjene  thiosulphonio  acid. 

TOmiDO-  V.  TOLTL-AMIDO-. 

TOmiDYL-CTANUEAMIDE  v.  Oyanio  acids. 
TOLTJIDYL-MELAMINE  v.  Cyamic  acids. 
TOLUISATIN  V.  Di-tolyl-oxindole. 
T0LTr-(oi8)-HAPHTHAZINE      O.^.jNj     i.e. 

C^,<C5^-g;|>C,H,Me      [^l].       [180°]. 

Formed  by  oxidation  of  a  mixture  of  tolylene-o- 
diamina  (1  mol.)  and  (3)-naphthol  (1  mol.)  with 
KjFeCys.  Formed  also,  together  with  the  iso- 
meride  [169°],  by  the  action  of  (J3) -naphthoquin- 
one on  tolylehe-o-diamine  (Witt,  B.  20,  677). 
Dissolves  in  cone.  H^SOi  with  violet-red  colour. 
Forms  with  its  isomeride  a  molecular  compound 
[142°]. 

Tolu-(oi8)-naphthazine  0„H,2Nj  i.e. 

OaH.<:^^=™>CAMe      gl].  [169°]. 

Formed  as  above,  and  also,  together  with  amido- 
benzene  jp-sulphonic  acid,  by  boiling  sulpho- 
benzene-azo-(i3)-naphthyl-^-tolyl-amine  with 
dilute  H2SO4,  and  by  boiling  '  wool  black  ' 
OeH,(S03H).N,.0,H3(S03H).N,.C,oH,.NHC,H, 
with  dUute  HjSO,  (Witt,  B.  20,  577).  Yellow 
crystals,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Cone.  RjSO^  forms- 
a  brownish-red  solution. 

TOLTTNITEANILIC    ACID   v.   Niibo-di-oxy- 

TOLnQOTNONE. 

TOLUOIN  V.  Dl-METHYIi-BENZOIN. 

lOLTTOL  V.  Toluene. 

TOLTIPHOSPHINIC  ACID  v.  Phosphoioluio 

ACID. 

lOLDQTTIITOL  v.  Hydeotoluquinone. 

TOLUftTJIlIOLIlIE  V.  Meihyl-quinolinb. 

TOLTTftUINONE  0,H,Oj  i.e. 
03K,MeO,  [2:4:1].    [69°]. 

FormatAcm. — 1.  By  oxidation  01  tolylene- 
p-diamine  or  of  o-toluidine  (Nietzki,  B.  10,  832, 
1934 ;  A.  215, 158  ;  Ladenburg,  B.  10, 1128).— 
2.  By  boiling  crude  creosol  with  MnOj  and 
dilute  H2SO4  (Carstanjen,  /.  pr.  [a]  23,  425). 
Separated  from  accompanying  xyloquinone  by 
reduction  with  SO^,  crystallising  the  hydrotolu- 
quinone  from  benzene,  and  re-oxidising  by 
fuming  HNO3.— 3.  By  oxidation  of  m-xylidine 
(Nolting  a.  Baumann,  B,  18, 1151). 

Preporafiora.— 20  g.  of  o-toluidine  are  dis- 
solved in  600  CO.  of  water  containing  160  g.  of 
H2SO4;  20  g.  of  finely  powdered  potassium 
bichromate  are  added  by  degrees,  with  continual 
agitation,  keeping  the  temperature  at  10°-15°. 
After  standing  over  night,  38  g.  more  K^OrjO,  are 
added ;  the  quinone  is  then  extracted  with  ether, 
dried  over  CaCl,,  and  the  ether  removed  by  dis- 


tillation. The  yield  is  about  86  p.c.  of  the 
theoretical  quantity  (Sohniter,  B.  20,  2283). 

ProperUes. — Golden-ysllow  plates  smelling 
like  quinone.  Very  volatile.  M.  sol.  hot  water, 
v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  aqueous  '  solution 
is  turned  brown  by  alkalis.  SO^  reduces  it  to 
hydrotoluquinone.  Dilute  (50  p.c.)  HjSOj  changes 
it  to  isotoluquinoue  (G,'B.fi^„  a  powder  not 
melted  at  300°  (Spioa,  Q.  12,  225).  An  aqueous 
solution  of  toluquiuone  mixed  with  one  of  hydro- 
toluquinone deposits  steel-blue  needles  of  the 
quinhydroue  [52°],  v.  e.  sol.  water.  o-Nitro- 
aniline  forms  [2:1:4:6]  OjH^MeO^.NH.CsH^NOj 
crystallising  from  alcohol  in  red  crystals  decom- 
posing at  200°  (Leicester,  B.  23,  2796).  Nitro- 
p-toluidine  C3H3Me(NOj).NH2  [1:8:4]  forms  a 
homologous  body. 

Ohlorimide    CsUsMe<^^^  h^.       [88°] 

(Hirsoh,  B.  18, 1514).  Formed  by  the  action  of 
a  solution  of  bleaching-powder  on  the  hydro- 
chloride of  amido-o-cresol.  Yellow  prisms  (from 
alcohol)  volatile  with  steam.  Decomposes  vio- 
lently at  100°-115°.  By  digestion  with  NaHSO, 
for  several  hours  it  is  converted  into  amido- 
cresol  sulphouic  acid. 

Chlorimide  0eH3Me<^^^  [ig].    [75°]. 

Made  in  like  manner  from  amido-m-cresol 
(Staedel,  A.  259,  218).  Yellow  prisms  (from 
alcohol),  volatile  with  steam. 

Oxim  08H3MeO(NOH) [2:1:4].  Nitroso-o- 
cresol.  [135°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  o-oresol  (Nolting  a.  Kohn,  B.  17,  370). 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride  on  toluquiuone  (Goldsohmidt  a. 
Schmid,  B.  17,  2063).  Needles  (from  water), 
decomposed  by  fusion.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Yields  nitro-cresol  [95°]  on  oxidation. — NaA'8aq. 
— EA' :  brown  needles,  v.  sol.  water. 

Oxim  05H3MeO(NOH)  [2:4:1].  Nitroso-m- 
cresol.  Formed  by  boiling  nitroso-di-methyl- 
m-toluidine  with  dilute  (10  p.c.)  NaOHAq 
(Wurster  a.  Eiedel,  B.  12,  1799).  Formed  also 
by  the  action  of  N0„.S03H  on  «s-oresol  and 
water  at  0°  (Bertoui,  G.  12,  303).  Small  needles 
(from  water).  Decomposes  at  145°-150°.  SI. 
sol.  hot  water.  Gives  Liebermann's  reaction. 
Forms  an  acetyl  derivative  C3H3MeO(NOAc) 
[92°]  crystallising  in  large  prisms. 

Di-oxim  0„H3Me(N0H)j [2:1:4].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on  either  mono- 
oxim  (Nietzki. a.  Guitermann,  B.  21,  430)  or  by 
boihng  nitroso-o-  or  m-toluidine  with  hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride  (Mehne,  B.  21,  729).  Yel- 
low needles,  exploding  at  220°-284°,  v.  si.  sol. 
benzene,  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Eeduoed  by  tin  and  HOlAq  to  tolylene-^i-diamine. 
Alkaline  KaFeCyj  forms  di-nitroso-toluene.  Ac^O 
forms  CeH3Me(NOAc)2  [120°],  crystallising  from 
alcohol  in  colourless  needles. 

Ditolylimide  CeH3Me(NC,H,)2.  [146°]. 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  tolylene-di-tolyl-diamine 
in  alkaline  solution  (Green,  C.  J.  68,  1409). 
Bed  prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  e.  sol.  benzene. 

Beferences. — Di-beomo-,  Chloeo-,  Iodo-,  and 
OxY-  toluquinone. 

TOIDQUINOXAIINE     v.      Methyl  -  quik- 

OXALINE. 

o-TOlTIEIC  ACID  C,„H„N03  i.e. 
C,H,.C0.NH.CH4.C0JB[.        Toluj/l   -  glycoaill 
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[162'-5°].  Formed  from  toluyl  chloride,  amido- 
aoetic  a.Eid,  and  NaOH  (Gleditscli  a.  MoUer,  A. 
250,  376).  Eound  in  the  urine  of  dogs  that  have 
taken  o-toluic  acid.    Thick  plates,  sol.  water. 

TO-Toluric  acid.  [139°].  Formed  as  above, 
and  also  when  TO-xylene  or  m-toluio  acid  is 
administered  to  a  dog  (G-.  a.  M. ;  cf.  Schultzen 
a.  Naunyn,  Z.  1868,  29).  M.  sol.  water.— 
ZnA'„4aq.— OuA'2  6aq. 

p-Toluric  acid.  [161°].  Formed  from 
p-toluyl  chloride  and  glycocoU  (G.  a.  M.)  and 
also  by  passage  of  ^-xylene  or  ^-toluiQ  acid 
through  the  animal  body  (Kraut,  A.  98,  360). 
Plates  (from  water),  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol. — CaA'2  3aq. — BaA'^  5aq.— AgA'. 

TOLUYL.  The  radicle  GHa.C.H^.OO.  The 
same  name  has  been  given  to  the  radicle 
CHj.CjHi.CHj,  which  is  isomeric  with  xylyl, 
and  has  also  been  called  tolyl,  but  may  be 
more  conveniently  named  methyl-benzyl.  Tolyl 
is  OH3.C.HJ. 

o-TOLTJYl-ACETIC  ACID 

Ethyl  ether  CeHjMe.CO.CH^.COjEt.  Oil, 
got  by  boiling  the  nitrUe  with  alcohol  and  HOI. 
Gives  a  violet  colour  with  FeClj. 

Nitr He  G,B.,.GO.CB^CN.  [74-4°].  Formed 
by  boiling  o-toluyl-cyano-aoetic  ether  with  water 
(Haller,  C.  B.  108,  1117).  Prisms,  sol.  alcohol 
and  alkalis.  Diazobenzene  chloride  and  NaOH 
form  C,H,.00.CHCy.Nj.CjH5  [125°].  Cold 
alcoholic .  HCl  forms  the  hydrochloride  of 
C,H,.C0.CH,.C(NH).0Bt  [116°]. 

TOLTJYL-ACEYLIC  ACID  C„H,aO,  i.e. 
C„H,(CH3).CO.CH:CH.C02H.  [138°].  Formed  by 
the  action  of  AICI3  on  a  mixture  of   maleic 
anhydride  and  toluene  (Pechmann,  B.  15,  888). 

TOLTJYL  ALCOHOL  v.  Tolyl-caebinol. 

TOLUYLAMIDE  v.  Atmde  of  Toluio  acid. 

p-TOLUYL-o-BENZOIC  ACID  G^fi.fi,  i.e. 
[1:4]  CeH4Me.GO.CeH,.C02H  [1:2].  Phenyl  tolyl 
ketone  carioxyUc  acid.  Mol.  w.  240.  [146°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  phthalic  anhydride  on . 
toluene  in  presence  of  AlClj  (Friedel  a.  Crafts, 

A.  Ch.  [6]  14,  447;  C.  B.  92,  833).  Prisms 
(containing  aq)  (from  alcohol-toluene),  v.  si.  sol. 
hot  water.    Its  dilute  aqueous   solution  tastes 

•  sweet.  Potash-fusion  yields  benzoic  and  p-toluic 
acids.  Warm  cone.  HjSOj  forms  (;8)-methyl- 
anthraquinone.  —  BaA'j  4aq.  —  CdA'^  Jaq.  — 
CaA'2  4aq. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.    [53°]. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    [69°]. 

Toluyl-benzoic  acid  CjHj.CO.CsHi.COjH. 
[222°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  di-tolyl-methane 
and  of  M-di-tolyl-ethane  (Weiler,  B.  7,  1184; 
Ador  a.  Crafts,  C.  B.  85,  1163  ;  0.  Fischer,  B. 
7,  1195;  Anschiitz,  A.  235,  316).  Slender 
needles  (from  MeOH),  si.  sol.  hot  water. — EA' : 
tufts  of  long  needles. — AgA'. 

Eeference. — Di-oHiiOEo-ioLYij-BENZoio  acid. 

TOLUYLENE-  v.  Toltlbne-. 

p-TOLUYL-PEOPIONIC  ACID  Ci.HiA  i.e. 
C,H,.CO.CH2.CH2.COjH.  [127°]  (C.) ;  [120°]  (B.). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  succinyl  chloride  or 
succinic  anhydride  on  toluene  and  AICI3  (Claus, 

B.  20,  1378;  Burcker,  Bl.  [2]  49,  448).  Plates 
or  needles  (from  water),  v.  sol.  ether. — BaA'j  4aq : 
Bol.  hot  water. — AgA' :  small  needles,  insof.  Aq. 

(u-TOLTTYL-TOHflC      ACID.  Lactone 

CA<^q'3'*^'^'.    [98°].    Got  from  nitro-tolyl- 


methylene-phthalide,  HIAq,  and  P  (HeilmantI, 
B.  23,  3166).    Thin  prisms.    Converted  by  al- 

oohoHc  NH3  into  C.Hi<^q;^^'^  [196°]. 

00-DITOLYL   C„H„   i.e.  ' 
[l:2]CBH,Me.C„H,Me[l:2].   Mol.  w.  182.   (272°). 
S.G.  !51  '9945.    Formed  from  o-bromo-tolueue 
and  Na  (Fittig,  A.  139,  178).    Liquid. 

TOm-ditolyl  [1:3]  G^B.^yLe.CeB.tMe{X:S\.  (280°) 
(Schultz,  B.  17,  468) ;  (288°)  (Perrier,  G.  B. 
114,  484) ;  .(289°)  (StoUe,  B.  21,  1096).  S.G. 
"  '9993.  '  Formed  by  diazotising  di-amido- 
o-ditolyl  and  boiling  the  product  with  alcohol. 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  Na  on  m-bromo- 
toluene  (P.),  and  by  reduction  of  di-oxy-m- 
ditolyl  and  di-chloro-w-ditolyl.  Oil ;  yields 
diphenyl  di-m-carboxylic  acid  and  isophthalio 
acid  on  oxidation. 

jpj)-ditolyl  [1:4]  GeHJ^e.G^H^Me  [1:4].  [121°]. 
S.V.  198'0.  Formed  by  adding  Na  to  a  solution 
of  p-bromo-toluene  in  toluene  (Zincke,  B.  4, 
396 ;  Louguinine,  B.  4, 514).  MonocUnic  prisms 
(from  ether).  Yields  on  oxidation  ^-tolyl-benzoio 
acid  [244°]  and  diphenyl  di-;p-carboxylic  acid 
(Carnelley,  C.  J.  32,  653).  SbOlj  at  360°  forms 
CCl,  and  per-chloro-diphenyl. 

om-Ditolyl  [1:2]  CjHjMe.CjH^Me  [1:3].  (270°). 
Formed  froin  [2:4:1]  CsH3Me(NHj).CjH3Me(NHj) 
[1:3:4]  by  elimination  of  amidogen  by  the  diazo- 
reaction  (Schultz,  B.  17,  471).  Yields  isophthaUo 
acid  on  oxidation  by  CrOj. 

o^-Ditolyl  [l:2]C3H,Me.C3HiMe[l:4].  (272°- 
280°).  Formed  from  crude  bromo-toluene  and 
Na.  It  is  also  one  of  the  products  of  the  pas- 
sage of  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  toluene 
through  a  red-hot  tube  (Carnelley,  C.  J.  37,  707  ; 
47, 587).  Oxidised  by  Or03  and  HOAc  to  o-tolyl- 
^-benzoic  acid  [180°]  and  terephthalio  acid. 

Ditolyls  have  also  been  obtained  by  Earbier 
(C.  B.  78, 1769)  and  Varet  a.  Vienne,  Bl.  [2]  47, 
919). 

Beferences. — Dr-AMmo-,  Di-bbomo-,  Dr-iono-, 
NiTBO-AMiDO-,  Oxy-AMiDO-,  and  Oxi-ditoltl. 

ij-XOLYL-ACETAMIDINE  OsH.jNj  i.e. 
CH3.C(NH).NHCsH,Me  [1:4].  [96°].  Formed 
from  ^'-toluidine  hydrochloride  and  acetonitrile 
(Bernthsen  a.  Trompetter,  B.  11,  1757).  Prisms. 
Alkaline  in  reaction.— B"2HjPtCl3.^B"H2C20,. 
Prisms,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Dl-o-tolyl-acetamidine 
[1:2]  C3H,Me.NH.CMe:NC3H4Me  [1:2].  [136°] 
(W.);  [140°]  (L.).  Formed  by  the  action  of  PCI3 
on  o-toluidine  and  HOAc  (Ladenburg,  B.  10, 
1262),  and  also  by  the  action  of  o-toluidine  on 
CMe(SEt):NC,H,  or  on  CMeCl:NC,H,  (WaUach 
a.  Wusten,  B.  16, 148 ;  A.  214,  208).    Needles. 

Di-p-tolyl-acetamidine 
[1:4]  C3HiMe.NH.CMe:N.C3H,Me  [1:4].  Acet- 
tolyl-im/id-tol/yl-wmide.  [120°].  Formed  from 
p-toluidine  and  CMeCl:NC,H„  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  PCI,  on  acetyl-^-toluidine 
(WaUaoh  a.  Fassbender,  A.  2l4, 203 ;  B.  9, 1214 ; 
16,  148).  Formed  also  from  ji-toluidine  and 
bromopropioUc  acid  (Mabery  a.  Krause,  B.  22, 
3307).  Prisms  (from  benzene).  Formed  also 
from  p-toluidine,  HOAc,  and  PCla.— B'iftPtOlp 
— B'HCl.     [200°]. 

op-Di-tolyl-acetamidine 
CBH,Me.NH.CMe:N03H,Me.     [142^.      Formed 
from  o-toluidine  and  the  product  of  the  action 
of  PClj  on  acet^l-ji-toliiidine,  and  aiao  iiom 
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l>-tolaiduie  and  the  product  of  the  action  of 
POlj  on  aoetyl-o-toluidine  (Wallaoh  a.  Pannes, 

A.  214, 209).  Formed  also  from  p-toluidine  and 
[1:2]  OjH,MeN:OMe.SEt,  and  from  o-toluidine 
and  [1:4]  08H,MeN:CMeSEt ;  the  compounds 
obtained,  [143°]  and  [140°]  respectively,  being 
perhaps  isomeric  and  not  identical  (Wallaoh,  B. 
16,  148). 

o-TOLYI-ACETIC  ACID  OaH,„Oj  i.e. 
[1:2]  CeH,Me.CH2.C0jH.  [89°].  Formed  by 
saponification  of  its  nitrile  (Badziszewski  a. 
Wispeck,  B.  15,  1747 ;  18, 1281).  Needles,  si. 
Bol.  cold  water.  Yields  phthalio  acid  on  oxida- 
tion.— OaA'j  4aq. — ^AgA'.    Plates,  sol.  hot  water 

Amide  [161°].    Plates,  si.  sol.  ether. 

Nitrile  OjHjN.  (244°).  S.G.  S2  1-0156. 
Formed  from  a>-bromo-o-xylene  and  ECy.    Oil. 

m-Tolyl-acetio  acid  [1:3]  OsH4Me.OH2.OO2H. 
[61°].  Formed  by  saponifyiiig  its  nitrile,  which 
is  obtained  from  a-bromo-OT-xylene  (E.  a.  V/.). 
Needles,  sol.  hot  water.— CaA'^  3aq. — ^AgA'. 

Amide  [141°].    SI.  sol.  cold  water. 

Nitrile  (241°).     S.G.  M  1-0022.     Oil. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (228°).  S.G-.  i.£5 1-044. 
Liquid  (Senkowski,  M.  9,  854). 

Ethyl  ether  MA'.    (238°).    S.G. ^I?  1-018. 

jp-Tolyl-acetic  acid  [1:4]  OjHiMe.OHj.OOjH. 
[94°].  Formed  in  like  manner  from  oi-bromo-^- 
xylene  (E.  a.  W.;  Strassmann,  B.  22,  1230). 
Got  also  by  reducing  p-tolyl-glyoxyUfl  acid  with 
HI  (Glaus  a.  Kroseberg,  B.  20,  2051).  Needles; 
b1.   sol.   cold  water.    Phthalio   anhydride  and 

NaOAc  yield  OA<gO—-5^;^0    [151°]. 

whence    HNO,   at    0°    forms    the    compound 

C«H«<Cpi"^0H(N02)0,H,>0  [1*"°]'  -^i"!' 
is  converted  by  treatment  with  boiling  alcohol  into 

C»Hj<c(GN02)C,H,>°  [207°],  and  is  reduced 
by  HI  and  P  to  CeH,<^^;^-°'^  [116°]  (Euhe- 

mann.B.  24, 3965). — NaA':  needles,  sol.  water. — 
CaA'j  3aq. — AgA' :  needles,  sol.  hot  water. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    (240°). 

Amide  C,H„N0.  [185°].  Plates.  Formed 
from  the  acid,  and  also  by  the  action  of  yellow 
ammonium  sulphide  on  ^-tolyl  methyl  ketone 
(Willgerodt,  B.  21,  534). 

Nitrile  OsH^.ON.  [18°].  (243°).  S.G, 
aa  -9922. 

Beference. —  Nitro-   and    Oxiz-Tolyl-acetio 

ACID. 

TO-TOITl-ACETYIENE  [1:3]  CjH^Me.C-OH. 
Methyl-sbyrene.  (164°).  Formed  by  distilling 
barium  m-tolyl-propiolate  with  lime  (MiOer,  B, 
20,  1215).  Formed  also  by  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  OT-tolyl-aorylic  acid  with  HBr  at  0°  and 
treating  the  product  with  NaOHAq.  Oil,  be- 
coming solid  on  standing.  Gives  an  explosive 
red  pp.  with  ammoniacal  CujClj.  Br  forms 
C,H,.CHBr.CH2Br  [45°]. 

Di-tolyl-acetylene  C,H,.0!C.C,H,.  [186°]. 
Formed  by  heating  C,H,.CHBr.CHBr.O,H,  with 
alcoholic  potash  at  140°  (Goldschmiedt  a.  Hepp, 

B.  6, 1505).    Needles  (from  alcohol). 
DI-TOLYIi-ACIPIPEEAZINE      v.     Oxy-di- 

TOLYIl-PYKAZINE. 

Di-tolyl-di-aci-piperaziae      v.      Di-oxt-di- 

TOLTIi-PTBAZnrai, 


m-TOLYt-ACBYLIC  ACID  C,„H„Oj  i.e. 
[1:3]  CjHjMe.CH:0H.002H.  Methyl-cinnamie 
acid.  [111°].  Formed  by  heating  m-toluic  alde- 
hyde with  AOjO  and  NaOAo  (Bornemann,  B.  17, 
1474;  20,1382;  VonMiller.B.  20, 1213;  23, 1899). 
Silky  needles,  V.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.ligrom.  FeOlj 
gives  a  bright-yellow  pp.  in  neutral  solutions. 
Eeduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to  TO-tolyl-pro- 
pionic  acid  [48°].  KMn04  oxidises  it  to  TO-toluio 
acid.  Br  forms  OjHj.OjHjBrj.CO^H  [167°].— 
BaA'j — AgA'.    Crystalline  powder. 

^-Tolyl-acrylic  acid 
[l:4]CeH4Me.CH:CH.002H.  [197°].  Formed  from 
p-toluic  aldehyde,  NaOAc,  and  AOjO  (Von  Miller, 
B.  23,  1897 ;  cf.  Krober,  B.  23,  1033).  Needles 
(from  benzene),  si.  sol.  hot  water.  Eeduced  by 
HI  and  P  to  jp-tolyl-propionic  acid.  Br  forma 
CeH,Me.CHBr.0HBr.C02H. 

TOLYL  ALCOHOL  v.  Tolyl-oaebinol. 

jp-TOLYL-ALLYL-HYDEAZINE  C,„H„N2  i.e. 
C,H,N(CsH5).NH2.  (160°-170°  at  90  mm.). 
Got  from  tolyl-hydrazine  and  allyl  bromide 
(Michaelis,  JB.  26,  2178).  Oil.  Yields  B'HCl. 
[129°].  Benzoic  aldehyde  forms  the  compound 
C,H,.N(C3HJ.N:CHPh  [61°],  while  cinnamio 
aldehyde  forms  the  corresponding  hydrazide 
[118°].  Ferric  chloride  gives  the  tetrazone 
(0,H,(C3H,)N)2N2  [104°]. 

0  ■  TOLYL-ALLYL-THIO-SEHI-CABBAZISE 
C,H,NH.NH.0S.NHC,H5.  [105°].  Formed  by 
warming  o-tolyl-hydrazine  with  allyl  thiocarb- 
imide  (Avenarius,  B.  24,  268).  Needles,  insol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  CS^. 

p  -  Tolyl  -  allyl  -  thio  -  semi  -  carbazide  [128°]. 
Formed  in  l^e  manner  (A.).    Needles. 

o-TOLYlIaLLYL-THIO-TIKEA  C„H,4NjS  i.e. 
C,H,NH.CS.NHC,H5.  Tolyl-tUosinam/ine.  [98°]. 
Formed  from  o-toluidine  and  oil  of  mustard  (Jail- 
lard,  Z.  1865, 441 ;  Maly,  Z.  [2]  5, 258 ;  Weith,  B.  8, 
1528;  Prager.B.  22, 2998).  Pearly  crystals,  m.  sol. . 
ether,  v.  sol.  HOAc.  According  to  Dixon  (O.  J. 
55,  622),  it  melts  at  76°.  Converted  by  heating 
with  HClAq  into  -tolyl-propylene-iff-thio-urea 
[126°].  Cyanogen  passed  into  its  aloohoUo 
solution  forms  C,sH,4N,S,  which  on  warming 
with  dilute  HjSO,  and  alcohol  gives  a  pp.  of 

oxalyl-tolyl-aUyl-thio-urea     CS<^q'2'>C20, 

[157°]. 

Beference. — Oxy-tolyl-allyl-thio-ubea. 

o-TOLYL-AMIDO-ACETIC  ACID  C^„N0, 
i.e.  OeH4Me.NH.OHj.COjH.  Tolyl  -  gVycocoll. 
[150°].  Prepared  by  the  action  of  chloro-acetio 
acid  and  aqueous  NaOAc  on  o-toluidine  (Staats, 
B.  13,  137 ;  Cosack,  B.  18,  1091 ;  Ehrlich,  B. 
16,  204 ;  Bischoff  a.  Nastvogel,  B.  22,  1787).— 
CuA'2  2aq.  Small  needles. — CaA'j  3aq :  needles, 
m.  sol.  water  (Mauthner,  if.  11,  377). 

Ethyl  ether  MM.  (281°).  S.G.  |§  1-058. 
Oil  (Bischoff,  B.  25,  2270). 

Acetyl  derivative  CjNiNAc.CHj.COjH. 
[212°].    Tables  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

Ghloro -acetyl  derivative 
0,H,N(C0.0H2C1).CH2.C02H.    [117°].     Formed 
from  the  acid  and    chloro-aoetyl  chloride  in 
ether  (Widman,  J.  pr.  [2]  38, 804).  Eectangulat 
plates,  V.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  si.  sol.  water. 

Bromo-acetyl     derivative 
0,H,N(C0.CHjBr).CH2.C02H.    [124°].    Eectna- 
gular  plates. 
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Olycolyl  derivative 
0,H,N(C0.CHj.OH).CH;,.COjH.  [144°].  Formed 
by  boiling  the  ohloro-acetyl  derivative  with  oono. 
NajOOaAq  (Abenius,  J.  pr.  [2]  40,  503).  V.  e. 
liol.  water.  Yields  KA'  aq,  BaA'j  7aq,  and  AgA', 
and    is    converted   by   heating    at    160°  into 

C,H,N<p^^^>0    [109°],  whence    alcoholic 

NH,  produces  C,H,N{0O.Ca,.OH).CH2.CO.NH2 
[152°],  orystalUsing  in  plates  (from  alcohol). 

0  -  Toluide  0,H,.NH.0H2.00.NHC,H,. 
[92°].  Formed  by  boUing  ohloro-acetic  ether 
with  o-toluidine  (Bhrlioh,  B.  16,  205).  Needles, 
insol.  water  and  HGlAq. 

m-Tolyl-amido-acetic  acid 
[l:3]CBHiMe.NH.OH2.COjH.        Formed      from 
chloro-acetic    acid    and   m-toluidine    in   ether 
(Ehrlich,  B.  15,  2011).    Solid  mass.— OuA'^  2aq. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [68°].  Formed  from 
chloro-acetic  ether  and  m-toluidine.  Six-sided 
plates,  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  Aq. 

2)-ToIyl-amido-acetic  acid 
[l:4]C5H.Me.NH.0Hj.C0jH.  [119°].  Formed, 
together  with  a  compound  [168°],  from  p- 
toluidine  chloro-acetic  acid  and  NaOAc  (dis- 
solved in  a  little  water)  at  100°  (P.  J. 
-Meyer,  B.  8,  1158;  14,  1323;  Staats,  B.  13, 
137 ;  Sohwebel,  B.  10,  2047 ;  BischofE,  B.  23, 
1997  ;  25,  2281).  Got  also  by  saponifying  its 
ether.  Needles  (from  water).  When  fused 
with  potash  it  yields  a  product  which,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  is  oxidised  by  air  to  an 
indigo-  derivative  (Heumann,  B.  24,  1346). 
When  fused  vrith  ^-ohloro-acet-toluide  it  yields 
methyl-indigo  (Eckenroth,  B.  24,  693).  The 
compound  [168°],  formerly  supposed  to  be 
p-tolyl-amido-aoetic  acid,  ought,  according  to 
Bischoff  a.  Hausdorfer  (B.  25,  2281)  to  be  repre- 
sented as  C02H.0H2.N(C,H,).GHj.C0.0NH30,H,. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [49°].  Formed  from 
chloro-acetic  ether  and^-toluidine.  Monoclinic 
plates,  V.  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

Amide  C^H.^NjO.  [163°].  Formed  by 
heating  p  -  toluidine  with  iftiloro  -  acetamide. 
Plates,  V.  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Anilide  CjHjNH.CHj.CO.NHPh.  [83°]. 
Formed  by  heating  chloro-acetic  acid  with 
aniline.    Needles  (from  hot  water). 

p. Toluide C,H,.NH.CH2.C0.NC,H^.  [136°]. 
Formed  in  like  manner,  and  also  by  heating 
toluidine  with  the  compound  of  glyoxal  with 
NaHSOs  (Hinsberg,  B.  21,  il2).  Plates,  v.  si. 
sol.  hot  water.  Yields  a  chloro-acetyl  derivative 
[158°]. 

iVi«riZe  C;HjNH.CH,.CN.  [126°].  A  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  heat  on  the  amide. 

Acetyl  derivative  0,B.,.NA.a.OB^.CO^. 
[175°].  Formed  from  chloro-acetic  ether  and 
C,H,.NAoNa,  the  product  being  saponified  with 
potash  (Paal  a.  Otten,  B.  23,  2596).  Plates 
(from  water). — NaA'Saq :  plates,  v.  sol.  water. 

Jmide  (0,H,.NH.CH2.00)jNH.  [210°]. 
Got  by  heating  the  acid  at  200°  and  adding 
NHjAq  to  the  product.  Needles,  si.  sol.  water 
and  NHjAq  (BischofE). 

Si-o-tolyl-di-amido-acetic  acid 
(C,H,NH)2CH.C0jH.       [240°].        Formed  _    by 
heating  di-chloro  acetic  acid    with  o-toluidine 
(P.  Meyer,  B.  16,  925).    Needles,  insol.  water, 
e1.  sol.  alcohol,  V.  sol.  aqueous  acids  and  alkalis. 

fieferencf. — N;g;iio-TOLYi,-AMrDO-AciBH0  acjd. 


^-TOLTl-AMIDO-ACETOPHEHONE 

[l:4]C,H,Me.NH.CHj.C0.06H5.  Phenacyl-p- 

toUiidme.  [134°].  Formed  from  ^-toluidine  and 
bromo-acetophenone  in  alcohol  (Lellmanu  a. 
Conner,  B.  23,  167).  Tables,  v.  sol.  benz. 
ene,  m.  sol.  alcohol.  Yields,  on  nitration, 
[l:3:4]C„HsMe(NO2).NH.0HjBz  [165°]  and  a  di- 
nitro-  derivative  [156°].  Forms  B'HNO.  and 
B'HCl. 

i)-TOLYL.AMIDO.ACBTLIC  ETHEE 
[l:4]G,H<Me.NH.0H:CH.002Bt.  [116°].  Formed 
from  jp-toluidine  and  formyl-acetio  ether  (Von 
Pechmann,  B.  25, 1053).  Yellow  plates,  insol, 
water  and  ligrom.  Alcoholic  potash  yields 
plates  [144°].    ACjO  forms  acetyl-toluidine. 

IBI-^-TOLYL-TSI-AIIISO-BEITZENE 
Cj,H„N.  i.e.  C„H3(NHC,H,),.  [187°].  Formed 
by  heating  phloroglucin  with  ^-toluidine  at 
210°  (Minunni,  .B.  21, 1984).  Needles,  v.  si.  sol. 
cold  alcohol.  Cone.  H^SO^  forms  a  bluish-green 
solution,  turning  black  on  heating. — B"'H01 ; 
amorphous ;  decomposed  by  water. — B"'2H01 : 
small  needles.— B"'jHjPtCl5. 

Tri-acetyl  derivative  [193°].    Plates. 

Tri-bemoyl  derivative  [282°].  Minute 
prisms. 

^-TOLYI-AMIDO-BENZOYL-  (o)-  HAPHTHO- 
QUmONE        0,H,OO.CA<^0-e^HCAMe. 

[197°].  Formed  by  boiling  p-toluidine  with 
benzoyl-(a)-naphthoquinone  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion for  15  minutes  (Kegel,  A.  247,  185).  Bed 
needles  (from  HOAc),  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

^-TOLYL-o-AMISO-BENZYI-AMINE 
[4:1]  GjH4Me.NH.CB:j.CaH,.NHj  [1:2].  [80-5°]. 
Got  by  reducing  ^-tolyl-o-nitro-beuzyl-amine 
(Soderbaum  a.  Widman,  B.  23,  2187).  Thin 
leaflets  (from  alcohol).  Ac^O  yields  a  di-acetyl 
derivative  [186°].  The  mono-acetyl  derivative 
CjHjNAcCHj.CaHiNBLj  [99°]  may  be  got  by 
reducing  0,H,NAc.CH2.C,HjN0j. 

o-IOLYL-o-AlKISO-n-BVTYBIC  ACID 
C,H:,.NH.CHEt.C02H.       [84°].      Long    prisms. 
Forms  an  acetyl  derivative  [116°]   and  yields 
propyl-o-toluidine  on  distillation. 

Ethyl  ether  MA.'.  (278°).  S.G.  |-2  1-019. 
Got  by  heating  o-toluidine  with  o-bromo-butyric 
ether  at  100°  (BischofE  a.  Mintz,  B.  25, 2314). 

o-Tolyl-a-amido-isobntyric  acid 
C,H,NH.CMe2.00jH.  [62°].  Formed  together 
with  .the  /3-  isomeride  [110°]  by  the  action  of 
EOH  and  a  current  of  steam  on  the  ether  [57°], 
which  is  got  by  heating  o-toluidine  with  o-bromo- 
isobutyric  ether  (BischofE  a.  Mintz,  B.  25,  2334). 
The  acid  [110°]  yields  an  acetyl  derivative 
[219°],  si.  sol.  ether.  On  distillation  it  forms  a 
lactone  [95°]. 

p-Tolyl-a-amido-n-butyric  acid 
0,H,NH.CHEt.COjH.  [153°-156°].  Got  from 
the  ether  EtA'  (279°)  S.G.  |§  1-011,  which  is 
produced  when  p-toluidiue  is  heated  with 
a-bromo-n-butyric  acid  at  105°.  Leaflets.  Yields 
propyl-p-toluidine  on  distillation. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H,NAo.CHEt.OOjH. 
[149°]. 

^-Tolyl-a-amido-isobutyric  acid 
[1:4]  G8H1Me.NH.CMe2.CO2H.  [150°].  Formed, 
together  with  the  fi-  isomeride,  by  the  action  of 
hot  potash  in  a  current  of  steam  on  the  ether 
EtA'  [36°],  which  is  got  by  heating  ^-toluidine 
with  a-bromo-isobut^ic  acid.    Yield?  an  acetyl 
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derivative  [146°].  Forms  isopropyl-^J-toluidine 
on  distillation, 

^-Tolyl-S-amido-isol)utyrio  acid 
C,H,NH.CHj.CHMe.COjH.     [196°].    Formed  as 
above.    Gives  an  acetyl  derivative  [206°]  and 
decomposes  on  distillation  into  ;p-toluidine  and 

a  lactone  0,H,N<gH.CHMe^>00  (?)  [170°]. 

0-TOLYL.AMISOCROTONIC  ACID 

[1:2]  C^4Me.NH.CMe:CH.C02H. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  [31°].  Formed  by 
the  action  of  o-tolnidine  on  methyl  aceto-acetate 
(Conrad  a.  Limpach,  B.  21, 523).  Prisma  (from 
alcohol). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    Yellowish  oil. 

^-Tolyl-amido-crotonic  acid. 

Methyl    ether  MeA'.    [60°].    Prisma. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [29°].  Formed  from 
Bcetoacetic  ether  and  ^-tolnidine. 

TOLTL-AMIDO-GYAIirUBIC  ACID  v. 
Oyanivric  acid,  described  under  Ovanio  acids. 

ii-IOLYL-AHIDO-MEIHENYL-BENZAMID- 

OXIM  CPh^-'^^^^O.NH.C^.Me  [1:4.].    [135°]. 

Formed  by  heating  p-tolyl-thiocarbimide  with 
benzamidoxim  (Eoch,  B.  24,  398).  Plates 
(from  alcohol),  v.  sol.  elher. 

DI  -p .  lOLYI-AMIDO-METHYLENE-o-FHE- 
NYLENE  DIAMINE  CaH^^N,  i.e. 

CA<^i>0<^^:^;i;.  [186°].    (above  400°). 

Formed  by  heating  C(N0,H,)2  with  o-phenylene- 
diamine  at  135°  (Moore,  B.  22,  1639 ;  3188). 
Tables  (from  alcohol),  v.  si.  sol.  boiling  water. 
—Salts:  B'j3H01.  Needles.— B'^SH^PtClj  8aq. 
— ^B'HjSOt.  Needles,  insol.  ether,  T.  sol.  hot  Aq. 
Nitrosamine 

°«^<N(NO)>°(^^'^'-^°)»-  [^3°°^-  ^^^°^ 
needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Di-acetyl  derivative   [143°].    Needles. 

Di-benzoyl  derivative  [185°].    Prisms. 

Tetra-bemoyl  derivative  [274°]. 

Tetra^-tolyl-tetra-amido  -  di  -  methylene  -  o- 
phenyleue-diamlne  CeHj:N2(C(NHC,H,)2)2. 

[116°].  Formed  by  heating  C(N0,H,)2  witho- 
phenylene-diamine  at  200°  (Moore,  B.  22,  3195). 
Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Decomposed  by  dilute 
HClAq  at  150°  into  di-^-tolyl-urea  and  o- 
phenylene-diamine. — B'SH^SOi.  Needles,  si.  sol. 
cold  water.— B'2BH01.—B'43H2PtCle  15aq. 

Tetra-acetyl  derivative  [115°]. 

Tetra-bemoyl  derivative  [146°]. 

DI-jj-TOLYI-AMIDO  -  METHYlEME-o-PHE- 
NYIENE-PHENYI-GTTANIDINE 

C«hZ   j>C:NPhp>C(NHC,H,),.  [187^.  Formed 

by  boiling  C(NC^,)2  with  o-phenylene-phenyl- 
guanidine  (Keller,  B.  24,  2508);  Needles  (from 
boiling  alcohol),  si.  sol.  ether. 

DI  -  p  -  TOLYL  -  AMIDO  -  METHYLENE  -  o  - 
PHENYLENE-^-TOlYI-GUANIDINE 
C,H,:N,(ONO,H,):C(NHC,H,),.  [188°].  Formed 
by  heating  o-phenylene-^-tolyl-guanidine  with 
C(N0,H,)2at  220°  (Keller,  B.  24,  2513).  Prisma 
(from  benzene). 

DI  -  p  -  TOLYl  -  AMIDO  -  METHYLENE  -  o  - 
TOLYLENE-p-TOLYL-GXTANIDINE 
C,H,:N,(C:NC,H,):C(NHC,H,)r   [210°].  Formed 
by   beating    tolylene-tolyl-guanidine    togetbei 


with  C(NC,'H,)2  at  220°  (Keller,  S.  24,  2521). 
Needles,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

o-TOLYL-  AMIDO  -METHYL  -  MALONAMIC 
ETHER  COjEt.0Me(NH0,H,).CO.NH2.  Formed 
by  dissolving  o-oyano-t'olyl-o-amido-propionio 
ether  in  cone.  HjSO,  (Gerson,  B.  19,  2966). 
Long  needles,  sol.  hot  water.  Converted  by 
boiUng  NaOHAq  into  tolyl-amido-propionio 
acid. 

p-TOLYL-AMIDO-p-  METHYL-OXINDOLE 

C.eH,<,N,Oi.e.  C,H,Me<^|^j^jj(.jj^j>CO. 

[167°].  Formed  by  heating  di-chloro-  (or  di- 
bromo-)  acetic  acid  with  ^'-toluidine  (Duisberg, 
B.  18,  190).  Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Ee- 
duces  ammoniaoal  AgNO,,  forming  a  mirror. 
Eeadily  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  forming 

OsHsMe<^^,^j,  g  \]>C0.  Alcoholic  KOH  forma 

a  blood-red  solution. —  B'HCl :  crystalline 
powder. 

Di-aeetyl  derivative  C,|,H,.Ao2NjO. 
[147°]. 

Nitrosamine  C.^HisNaOj.    [c.  220°]. 

p-TOLYL-AMIDO-METHYL-THIAZOLE 

CH=^^CMe 


s< 


[125°]. 


C(NHC,H,):N  '  l""  J-  Po'^nied  from 
oxy-methyl-thiazole  and  p-toluidine  (HautzBch 
a.  Weber,  B.  20,  3130). 

TBI-ji-TOLYL-TRI-AMIDO-NAPHTHALENE 

by  heating  mtroso-ethyl-(o)-naphthylamine  with 
5)-toluidine  at  150°  (Fischer  a.  Hepp,  A.  256, 
244).  Needles  (from  alcohol).  BeadUy  oxidised 
to  di-methyl-phenyl-rosinduline. 

0  -  TOLYL  -AMIDO  -  (o)  -  NAPHTHOQUINONE 
C„H,3NOji.8.C,„H502(NHC,H,).  [142°].  Formed 
from  o-toluidine  and  (o) -naphthoquinone  (Els- 
bach,  B.  15,  689).    Bed  needles,  sol.  NaOHAq. 

p-Tolyl-amido-  (a)  -naphthoquinone 
C,„H502(NHC,H,).  [202°].  Formed  from  (o)- 
naphthoquinone  andp-toluidine  in  hot  alcoholio 
solution  (Plimpton,  0.  J.  37,  638).  Formed  also 
by  the  action  of  jp-toluidine  on  (/3)-oxy-(a)- 
naphthoquinone,  and  by  heating  p-tolyl-amido- 
(;8) -naphthoquinone  with  HOAc  at  150°  (Elsbach, 
B.  15,  687).  Bed  needles.  Forms  a  crimson 
solution  in  cone.  HjSO,.    Insol.  NaOHAq. 

r,itn7„j^.      r  TT  /-0(NC,H,) :C.NHC,H, 

Ditolmde      G>^Kc\^o\-SL;):CS. 
[147°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  tri-p-tolyl-amido- 
^aphthalene    (Fischer   a.  Hepp,  A.  256,  246). 
Orange  plates. 

o-TolyI-amido-(;3)-naphthoqainone 
C,„H50,(NHC,H,)  orO,oH,(OH)0(NO,H,).  [240°]. 
Formed  from  (i8)-naphthoquinone  and  o-toluidine 
(Elsbach,  B.  15,  689).  Bed  needles,  sol.  dilute 
NaOHAq.  Not  affected  by  heating  with  HOAo 
at  150°.  On  heating  with  dilute  HClAq  it  yields 
(j8)-oxy-(o)-naphthoquinone  arid  o-toluidine. 

p  -  Tolyl  -  amido  -  (i3)  -  naphthoquinone  [246°]. 
Formed  from  (|8) -naphthoquinone  andj7-toluidine 
(Elsbach,  B.  15,  686).  Bed  needles,  sol.  hot  al- 
cohol and  NaOHAq.  On  heating  with  HClAq 
at  180°  it  is  split  up  into  p-toluidine  and  (;3)- 
naphthoquinone. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  [150°].  Bed  crystals 
(Zincke  a.  Brauns,  B.  15, 1969). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    [137°]. 

Isopropyl  ether  PrA'.    [139°], 
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p-Toluide  C,„H5(NHC,H,)0(NC,H,).  [183° 
oor.].  Formed  by  heating  di-bromo-(a)-naphthol 
withfi-toluidine  (Meldola,  G.J.  45, 159).  Formed 
also  irom  (j3) -naphthoquinone  oxim,  ^-toluidine, 
and  HOAc  (Bromme,  B.  21,  391).  Orange 
crystals  with  green  lustre. 

])I-o-IOLYI-I)I-AMIDO-OIAZTHIOL£ 

C,.H„N,S  i.e.  S<cJnhcS:N-  ^^^^'^-  ^°™** 
by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  o-tolyl-thio- 
nrea  with  dilute  HClAq  and  HjO^  (Hector,  B. 
23,368).  V.  sol.  alcohol.  Cyanogen  passed  into 
its  alcoholic  solution  forms  OieHuNiSCyj  [89°]. — 
B'HClaq.  [219°J.— B'^H^PtClj.  [192°].— 
B'AgNOa.  White  pp.— B'^H^HgCl,.  [232°]. 
Needles.— Pic  rate:   B-cANjO,.    [201°]. 

Acetyl    derivative  O^HijAoNiS.  [221°]. 

Benzoyl  derivative  OuHijEzNiS.  [214°]. 

mtrosamine  C,eH,5(N0)NiS.  [135°]. 

Bi  -  J)  -  tolyl  -  di  -  amide  -  oiazthiole  0„H,jN4S. 
[127°].  Formed  in  like  manner  from  2>-tolyl- 
thio-urea  (Hector,  B.-28,  364).  Thick  yellowish 
prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Cyanogen  forms  B'Cyj 
[190°].— B'HCl.  [233°].  White  needles,  be- 
coming reddish  in  air.— B'^H^PtClj  l^aq.  [109°]. 
— B'AgNOsl^aq.  [177°].— B'.H^HgCl,.  [114°- 
119°].— P  i  c  r  a  t  e  [238°].  Yellow  prisms,  si.  sol. 
alcohol. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,8H,jAcN,S.    [166°]. 

Benzoyl  derivative  CisHijBzNjS.  [186°]. 

mtrosamine  C,^B.,^(SO)N S-    [247°]. 

o-TOLYL-OT-AMIBO-PHENOt  C.sHisNO  i.e. 
C,H,NH.C^40H.  (c.  373°  oor.).  Formed  from 
resoroin,  o-toluidine,  and  CaCl2.at270°  (Philip, 
J.  pr.  [2]  34,  70).  Oil.  Eeduoed  by  hot  zinc- 
dust  to  hydro-aoridine  and  acridine. 

Formyl  derivative.   [169°].    Tables. 

o-Tolyl.;p-amido-phenol  CjH,NH.CeH,OH. 
[90°].  (367°  cor.).  Formed  from  hydroquinone, 
o-toluidine  and  CaClj  at  240°  (Philip,  J.pr.  [2] 
34,  57).  White  lamina  (from  light  petroleum). 
Reduced  by  distilling  with  zinc  to  hj^dro-aoridine 
and  aoridine.  Converted  by  heating  with  cone. 
HCl  into  hydroquinone  and  o-toluidine. 

Salt. — B'HCl :  crystalline  powder. 

Mono-formyl  derivative  [136'5°]. 

Di-acetyl  derivative [106°] : needles. 

Di-benzoyl  derivative.    [171°]. 

p-tolyl-m-amido-plienol  CjjHisNO  i.e. 
C,H,.NH.C„H4.0H.  [92°].  (350°  cor.).  From 
resorcin,  p-toluidine  and  CaClj  at  260°  for  8 
hours  (Hatschek  a.  Zega,  J.  pr.  [2]  33,  209). 
Prisms  or  needles  (from  benzene  mixed  with , 
petroleum  ether).  Distilled  over  zinc-dust,  it 
gives  C,H,NHPh. 

Salts. — B'HCl;  decomposed  by  water. 

Formyl  derivative. — 
C,H,.N(CH0).CsH,.0H.    [146°].    V.  sol.  ether. 

Di-bemoyl  derivative. — 
C,H,.NBzCeHi.0Bz.  [c.  105°].  Gives  with  fuming 
HNOj  a  di-nitro- derivative,  [110°]. 

Nitrosamine.—C,'R,.^^(^^0).G^B.^.OB..Oxy. 
phenyl- tolyl -niirosamine.  [105°].  Yellow 
needles  (from  dil.  alcohol). 

^-Tolyl-p-amido-phenol  C^H^.NH.CjHj.OH. 
[122°].  (350°-360°).  From  hydroquinone,  p- 
toluidine,  and  CaCl^  8  hours  at  260°  (Hatschek 
a.  Zega,  J.  pr.  [2]  83,  224).  Plates.  Heated 
with  zinc-dust  it  gives  pbenyl-^-tolyl-amine. 

Salt. — B'HCl.    Powder,  decomposed  by  Aq. 

Pi-acetyl  derivative.    [101°].    Tables. 


Di-benzoyl  derivative.    [169"]. 

Nitroso-  derivative  C,H,.N(N0).08Hj.0H 
[130°] ;  needles.    Very  unstable. 

o-TOLYL-o-AMIDO-PHENYI-ACETIC  ACID 
NHC,H,.CHPh.C02H.  [143°].  Formed  from  a- 
bromo-phenyl-aoetio  acid  and  o-toluidine  (Stock- 
enius,  J.  1878,  781).  Plates,  almost  insol. 
water. 

^-Tolyl-a-amido-phenyl-acetic  acid.  Formed 
in  like  manner,  using  p-toluidine.    Insol.  water. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [90°].  Yellowish 
prisms. 

o-TOLYL-AMIDO-TEI-PHESYL-METHAKE 
CPh3.NHC,H;.  [142°].  Formed  from  CPhjBr 
and  o-toluidine  (Wittich,  B.  17,  705).  Prisms 
(from  ether). 

p-Tolyl-amido-tri-phenyl-methane  [177°]. 
Crystals  (from  ether). 

mtrosamine  CPh3.NC,H,TN0.  [145°- 
148°]. 

p-TOIYL-AMIDO-DI- PHENYL  -  NAPHTHO- 
QTIXOXALINE.    Fhertylo- chloride 

r  TT  / G  •  N=CPh 

^«^<\0(NH.C;H,Me):CH.  C .  NPhCl:  CPh. 


^N= 


=CPh 


Got  by  heating  C,oH,(OBt)<g^^^^°  mXhp. 

toluidine  at  120°,  (Witt  a.  Schmidt,  B.  25,  2005). 
Bronzed  plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  forming  a  crim- 
son solution.  Cone.  H^SO,  forms  a,  slate-blue 
solution,  becoming  first  blue  and  then  violet  on 
dilution. 

TBI;P .  TOLYL  -  TBI  -  AUIDO  -  DI-PHENYl. 
TOLYL-CAEBINOL  O^HjgNsO.  Tri-tolyl-rosani- 
line.  The  salts  are  formed  by  heating  rosaniUne 
salts  with  ^-toluidine  (Hofmatm,  A.  132,  290). — 
C„H,gN,Cl.  Small  blue  crystals  (from  alcohol), 
insol.  water. 

lOLYL-AMIBO-PIFITZAHOIG  ACID  «. 
Toltddo-FiPiTZiJsoia  acid. 

o-TOLYL-a-AMlBO-PEOPIOBTIC  ACIB 
CH3.CH(NH0,H,).C0jH.  [116°].  Formed  by 
saponification  of  the  nitrile  (Tiemann  a.  Stephan, 
B.  15,  2038 ;  C.  C.  1886,  470).  Got  also  by 
boiling  o-tolyl-amido-methyl-malonio  acid  with 
NaOHAq  (Gerson,  B.  19, 2963).    White  crystals. 

Ethyl  ether  BtA'  (278°).  S.G.  fg  1-047. 
Formed  from  a-bromo-propionic  ether  and 
o-toluidine  (Bischoff  a.  Hausdorfer,  B.  25,  2298). 

Acetyl  derivative  C^NAc.CHMeCOjH. 
[177°].    Leaflets. 

Amide.    [125°].    Minute  needles. 

mtrile  0H3.CH{NHC,H,).CN.  [73°]. 
Formed  by  digesting  the  oyanhydrin  of  acetic 
aldehyde  (lactonitrile)  with  o-toluidine. 

p  -  Tolyl  -  a-amido  -  propionic  acid.  [153°]. 
Formed  in  like  manner.  Plates,  si.  soL  water 
and  ether.  '  May  be  sublimed. 

Ethyl  ether 'EtA'.    [35°].    Tables. 

Acetyl  derivative  [166°]. 

Amide.    [145°].    Needles,  sol.  hot  Aq. 

mtrile.    [82°].    Plates,  si.  sol.  hot  Aq. 

^-Tolyl-/3-ainido-propionic  acid 
CsH4Me.NH.CHj.CH,.C02H.  [86°].  Formed  from' 
j8-iodo  propionic  acid  and  ^-toluidine   (BisohofE 
a.  Mintz,  B.  25,  2352).    Pearly  scales,  v.  e.  sol. 
ether. 

—    Dl-BEOMO-TOLYL-AMIDO-EBOPIO- 


NITBHiK. 

0-TOLYL-AMIBO-PYROTAETBIMIBE 
CH3.oKh;)-CO-  [^^^"^  Obtainedbysaponi. 


TOLYL-BENZYL-ISOBUTYL-tTREA. 
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ncation  of  o-tolyl-amido-pyrotartramio  ether, 
which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  HjSO,  upon 
the  o-oyano-a-o-toluido-butyrio.  ether  (SohiUer- 
Weohler,  B.  18, 1050).  White  needles.  V.  sol. 
alcohol  and  benzene,  si.  sol.  ether  and  hot  water, 
insol.  cold  water  and  ligroin.  Has  both  acid 
and  basic  properties. 

DI-p-TOIYL-DI-AMIDO-SUCOINIC  ACID 
CO.^.CH{NHO,H,).CH{NHO,H,).COjH.  [o. 

200°].  Formed,  together  wi(jh  '  di-tolil  snooin ' 
CisHiuN^Oj  [228°],  by  boiling  di-bromo-succinic 
acid  with  p-toluidine  (Junghahn  a.  Beissert,  B. 
26,  1766).  V.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  water.  Yields 
a  di-nitroso-  derivative  [125°],  and  a  di-acetyl 
derivative  C^jH^iNjOs  aq,  which  yields  CaA"  aq, 
BaA"aq,  and  anhydrides  CjjH^jN^Os  [232°],  and 
Cj^HjjNjO,  [222°].— Na^A.".— CaA".— OuA". 

Ethyl  ether  Et^A".    [169°].    Needles. 

DI-p-TOlYL-TEI-AMIDO-XOLTJENE 
C„ELiMe(NH0,H,)2(NBy  [1:2:5:4].  [166°].  Formed 
by  reducing  amido-toluquinone  ditoluide  with 
zinc-dust  and  HOAc  (Green,  C.  J.  63, 1403  ;  cf. 
Barsilowsky,  B.  6,  1209).  Plates  (from  dilute 
HOAc).    A  very  feeble  base. 

M  .^.  TOLYL-DI  -  AMIDO  -  TOLTTftTJINONE 
CjHMeOjfNHCjHOj  [1:2:5:4:6].  [178°].  Formed 
from  azotoline,  MeOH,  and  cone.  H^SO^  (Fischer 
a.  Hepp,  A.  262,  251).    Brownish-red  needles. 

Di-p-tolyl-di-  amido-tol  uquinone 
C,HMeO^(NHC,H,)j  [1:2:5:3:6].    [241°].  Formed 
by  boiling  toluquinone  with  jj-toluidine  and  al- 
cohol (Fischer  a.  Hepp,  A.  256,  259).    Yellow 
needles. 

Si-p-tolyl-di-amido-toluquinone  ^-toluide 
OjsH^NsO.  [191°].  Claret-red  plates  (Fischer 
a.  Hepp,  B.  21,  676). 

TOLYLAMINE  is  Toluidine  (g.ii.). 

Di-o-tolyl-amine  NH(C,H,Me  [1:2]),.  (312° 
i.V.)  at  728  mm.  (Graebe,  A.  238,  363).  Obtained, 
together  with  diphenylamine  by  heating  o-tolu- 
idine  with  aniline  hydrochloride  at  280°  (Girard 
a.  Willm,  J5Z.[2]  25,  248).  Formed  also  by 
heating  o-6resol  with  ZnBr,,  ammonia,  and 
NH4CI  at  385°  (Merz  a.  Maier,  B.  20,  547).   Oil. 

Di-wj-tolyl-amine  NH(C,H,)j.  (322°).,  Formed 
in  like  manner  (Cosack,  B.  13,  1091 ;  Merz  a. 
MiiUer,  B.  20,  549).  Oil,  volatile  with  steam. 
SI.  sol.  acids,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Ace-tyl  derivative  NAc(C,H,)2.    [43°]. 

Nitrosamine  (0,H,)2N.N0.    [103°]. 

Li-jr-tolyl-amine  NH(0,H,)2.  [79°].  (831° 
i.V.)  (Graebe,  A.  288,  363).  Formed  by  heating 
p-toluidine  with  its  hydrochloride  (Girard,  A. 
140,  346 ;  Gerber,  B.  6,  446).  Formed  also  by 
heating  ^-cresol  with  ZnCl,,  ammonia,  and 
NH^Cl  at  335°  (Merz  a.  MiiUer,  B.  20,  546). 
White  needles.  Its  salts  are  decomposed  by 
water. 

Nitrosamine      (C,H,).,N.NO.        [103°]. 
'  Yellow  trimetrio  crystals  (Lehne,  B.  13,  1544  ; 
Cosack). 

Acetyl  derivative  (C^HJ^NAc.    [83°]. 

Benzoyl  derivative  (CjHJjNBz.    [125°]. 

References. — Tetba-bbomo-   and  Niteo-  Dr- 

TOLTL-AMINB. 

DI.^-TOLTL-ISOAMYL-AMINE  0„HaN  i.e. 
(OjHJjlifOsH,,.  (290°-300°  at  15  mm.).  Formed 
by  heating  di-ji-tolyl-amine  with  isoamyl  alcohol 
and  HCl  in  Sealed  tubes  (Girard,  Bl.  [2]  24, 
120). 

TOLYI-ANILIITE  v  P«ENyi-loiUJPJHS, 

V06,  JV, 


TOIYL-AESINE  v.  Aesekio. 


OoH4Me.N:C(CsH4NMej)2.  Formed  from  anramine 
hydrochloride  and  p-toluidine  (Fehrmann,  B.  20, 
2853).  Decomposed  by  HjS  in  alcoholic  solution 
at  50°  into  CS(C(,H4NMe2)2  and  ^-toluidine.— 
B'jHiJ'tCls.    Bed  flakes,  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

TOLYl-AZIMIDO-TOIUENE     v.     Azimido. 

COMPOUNDS. 

Dl-i).  TOLYL-TETEAZINE    C.^Hi^N^  i.e. 

C„H4Me.N<^=^-^>N.C„H4Me.    [183°].  ^Mol. 

w.  269  (obs.).  Formed  by  the  action  of  chloro- 
form and  alcoholic  potash  on  ^J-tolyl-hydrazine 
(Buhemann,  0.  J.  55.  248;  57,  51).  Yellow 
plates  (from  hot  alcohol).  Yields  a  nitro- 
derivative  CftH,5(NOj)N4  [144°]. 

lOLYL  -  DI8AZ0  -  compounds    v,    BisazO' 

COMPOUNDS. 

TOLYL  BENZAMIDE  v.  Benzoyl  derivative 

of   TOLUIDINE. 

^.  TOLYL -BENZAMIDINE  0„H„Nj  i.e. 
CjH5.C(NC,Hv).NH2.  [99°].  Formed  from  benzo- 
hitrile  and  toluidine  hydrochloride  (Bernthsen, 
B.  8, 1319  ;  9, 429).  Forms  a  crystalline  nitrate 
and  oxalate. 

Di-p-tolyl-benzamidine 
C,H5.C(NC,H,).NHC,Hv.   [131°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  p-toluidine  on  benzonitrile,  and  on  m- 
chloro-benzylidene-^J-toluidine    C,H,N:CC1.CbHj 
(Bernthsen ;  Just,  B.  19,  981).  May  be  sublimed. 

Reference. — AMiDo-TOLYii-BENZAMiDiM:. 

p-TOLYL-BENZAMIDOXIM  CuH„NjO  i.e. 
CeH5.C(N0H).NH0,H,.  [176°].  Formed  by 
heating  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  with 
OA.CS.NHC,H,  andNa^CO,  at  100°  (H.  Miiller, 
B.  22, 2406).  White  needles,  si.  sol.  hot  water.— 
B'HCl :  white  needles,  si.  sol.  water.    ClCOjBt 

converts  it  into    OeH5.0^^^-g>00.    [163°]. 

TOLYL-BENZENE  v.  Methyl-diphenyl. 

Trl-^-tolyl-benzene  Cj^Hj,  i.e.  OsHj(C,H,)s. 
[171°].  Formed  by  passing  dry  HCl  into  jp-tolyl 
methyl  ketone  for  some  days  (Glaus,  J.  pr.  [2] 
41,  402).  Needles.  Oxidised  by  CrO,  to 
C,H3(CO,H)3.    Yields  C^Hj.Br,  [212°]. 

jj-IOLYL-BENZIlilDO  PHENYL  EIHEB 
0A.C(N0,H,).OPh.  [120°].  Formed  from 
CsH5.001:NC,H,  and  NaOPh  (Hantzsch,  B. 
26,  927). 

OTO-TOLYL-BENZOIC  ACID 
[1:8]  OjH4Me.CeIi4.CO2H  [l':3'].  [204°].  Formed 
by  oxidation  of  [1:8]  CjHjMe.CjH^Me  [l':3']  with 
dilute  HNO3  (Perrier,  0.  B.  114,  484).    Silky 
needles,  sol.  alcohol,  m.  sol.  Aq. 

pp-Tolyl-benzoic  acid 
[1:4]  CsH.Me.CjH^.COjH  [l':4'].   [244°].  Formed 
by  oxidation  of  jjp-ditolyl  by  CrOj  and  HOAo 
(Carnelley,  J.  1877,  384).    SI.  sol.  hot  water.— 


qp-ToIyl-benzoic  acid.  [180°].  Formed  by 
oxidation  of  [1:2]  OsH^Me.CaH^.Me  [l':4']  (Car- 
nelley, C.  J.  37,  707).  Insol.  water,  sol.  hot 
alcohol. 

TOLYL-BENZYL-AMINE    «.  Bbnzyl-ioi>u- 

IDINB. 

p-TOLYL-BENZYL-ISOBUTYL-TJREA 

0„HjjN,0.  [41°].  Got  from  p-tolyl-benzyl- 
carbamio  chloride  and  isobutylamine  (Hamme- 
jach,  B,  25, 1824).    Crystals  (from  ligroin). 

3P 
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TOLYL-BENZYL-OARBAMIC  CHLORIDE. 


jp-TOLYI-BENZYL-CARBAMIC    CHLORIDE 

(C8H,Me)N(CH,Ph).C0Cl.  Formed  from  p-tolyl- 
beuzyl-amine  and  COCI2  (Hammerich,  B.  25, 
1822).    Oil. 

jp-TOLYI-BENZYL-CARBINOL  OisH.jO  i.e. 
CaH,Me.CH(OH).CHjPh.  [66°].  (above  360°). 
Formed  by  reducing  p-tolyl  benzyl  ketone  in 
alcoholic  solution  by  Na  (Mann,  B.  14, 1646). 
Small  concentric  needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

^-TOLYL-BENZYLENE-ACETAMISIKE 

C,.H„N,  U.  C.H,<^^»-g^f '.  [79°].  Formed 

by  reduction  of  the  acetyl  derivative  of  o-nitro- 
benzyl-p-toluidine  in  acetic  acid  solution  with 
tin  and  HCl  (Lellmann  a.  Stickel,  B.  19,  1610). 
Small  glistening  plates.  Y.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform. 

2)-T0LYL  BENZYL  KETONE  O,5H,,0  i.e. 
C„HjMe.00.CH2Ph.  [109°].  (above  360').  Formed 
by  the  action  of  AICI3  on  a  mixture  of  phenyl- 
acetyl  chloride  and  toluene  (Mann,  B.  14, 1646 ; 
Strassmann,  B.  22,  1229).  Plates,  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  Na  added  to  its  alcoholic  solution 
forms  the  carbinol  and  an  acid  GjgHjgC,  [93°]. 

Oxim  [131°].    Plates,  insol.  water. 

o-TOLYL  BENZYL  OXIDE  C„HnO  i.e. 
[1:2]  C„HjMe.0.CH2Ph.  (285°-290°).  Oil  (Stae- 
del,  B.  14,  899).  Converted  by  HNO3  (S.G.  1-5) 
into  a  tri-nitro-  derivative  [145°]. 

TO-Tolyl  benzyl  oxide.  [43°].  (300°-305°). 
Tables  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol.  ether. 

^-Tolyl  benzyl  oxide  [41°].  Formed  from 
C,H,Me.OK  and  CHjPhCl  (Frisohe,  A.  224, 154). 
Crystals.  Converted  by  HNO,  (S.G.  1-5)  into 
di-nitro-p-cresol  [84°]. 

TOLYL-BENZYL-ISOPHOSPHINE  CnHi^P 
orOjjHjsPj.  [187°].  An  indifierent  body  formed 
by  the  action  of  zinc  on  a  mixture  of  benzyl 
chloride  and  CsHjMePOlj  (Michaelis  a.  Gleich- 
mann,  B.  15,  1963). 

p-TOLYL  BENZYL  STJLPHONE 
C„H^Me.S0.,.CH2Ph.     [145°].     Formed  by  the 
action   of, benzyl  chloride  on  sodium  toluene 
p-Bulphinate  (Otto,  B.  13,  1278).    Needles,  sol. 
hot  alcohol. 

p-XOLYL-BENZYL-THIO-SEMICABBAZIDE 
CisHiiNsS.  [121°].  Formed  from  benzyl  thio- 
carbimide  and  jp-tolyl-hydrazine  (Dixon,  0.  J. 
61,  1022).    Prisms,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol.      , 

o-TOLYL-BENZYL-THIO-TTKEA  C.^H.sNjS 
t.e.  C8H4MeNH.CS.NHCHjPh.  [139°].  Formed 
by  boiling  o-tolyl-thiocarbimide .  with  benzyl- 
amine  in  alcohol  (Dixon,  O.  J.  59, 556).  Tufts  of 
prisms,  m.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

TO-Tolyl-benzyl-thio-urea.  [114°].  Formed 
from  benzyl-thiocarbimide  and  m-toluidine. 
Vitreous  crystals,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  Aq. 

B-Tolyl-benzyl-thio-urea  [121°].    Crystals. 

p-TOLYL-BENZYL-UEEA 
CH2Ph.NH.C0.NH0„H^Me.     [181°].      Formed 
from^tolyl  oyanate  and  benzylamine(Kuhn  a. 
Henschel,  B.  21,  505). 

2)-Tolyl-di-benzyl-urea  OjjHoaN^O  i.e. 
(CH,Ph)2N.C0.NHC„H,Me.    [169°].     Got  from 
(C,Hj)2N.C0Cl  and  ^-toluidine  (Hammerich,  B. 
25,  1820).    Needles  (from  alcohol),  insol.  ether. 

_p-Tolyl-di-benzyl-urea  CmH^jN^O  i.e. 
CH2PhN(CeH^Me).C0.NH.CH;Ph;  [85°]. 

Formed  from  tolyl-benzyl-carbamic  chloride  and 
benzylamine  (H.).    Prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Di-y-tolyl-benzyl-urea    C,^Hj,N,0,     [115°]. 


Formed  from  jp-tolyl-benzyl-carbamio  ohlorida 
and  jp-toluidine.    Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Di-p-tolyl-di-benzyl-urea 
(CH,PhN(0,H^Me))2C0.     [93°].     Got  from  p. 
tolyl-benzyl-carbamic    chloride     and     ^-tolyl- 
benzyl-amine.     Crystalline,  sol.  alcohol. 

DI-p-TOLYL-BIURET  (CsH,MeMH.00)jNH. 
[0.220°].  Formed  from _p-tolyl-urea  and^-tolyl 
oyanate  at  160°  (Kflhn  a.  Henschel,  B.  21,  506). 
White  needles  (from  alcohol). 

Tri-p-tolyl-biuret 
(OaH^MeNH.CO)jNO,H,Me.      [156°].      Formed 
from  di-jj-tolyl-urea  and  ^-tolyl  oyanate. 

^-TOLYL-BOKIC  ACID  C^B.tUe..B(OB.),. 
[240°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  boron- 
5)-tolyl-dichloride  (v.  vol.  i.  p.  531).  Needles, 
sol.  hot  water.  HgCl,  gives  a  white  pp.  of 
C,H,HgCl. 

TOLYL-BBOmO-ETHYLENE  v.  Bbomo-iolyl- 

EIHTLENE. 

TOLYL  BBOMO-MEIHYL  KETONE 
CBH,Me.C0.CH2Br.    [55°].    Formed  by  the  ac 
tion  of  hot  water  on  di-ea;o-bromo-eso-methyl- 
atrolaotic  acid  (Bottinger,  B.  14, 1598).  Crystals, 
volatile  with  steam,  sol.  water  and  ether. 

^-TOLYL  BEOmO-METHYL  SULPHONE 
CsH,Me.S0i,.CH2Br.  [92°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  an  aqueous  solution  of 
C,H,.S0j.CH2.C0jH  (Otto,  J.  pr.  [2]  40,  644). 
Formed  also  from  C,H,.S02Na  and  GH^Brj. 
Thin  monoclinic  needles,  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

^-Tolyl  di-bromo-methyl  sulphone 
C„HjMe.SO„.CHBrj.       [117°].      Formed     from 
tolyl-sulphono-acetic  acid  and  Br  (0.).     Mono- 
clinic  prisms,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

TOLYL-BUTANE  v.  Butyl-tolueiie. 

m-TOLYL-BUTYLENE  CjH^Me.CH^.CsHs. 
(195°).  Formed  from  CsH4Me.CH2Cl,  allyl 
iodide,  and  Na  (Aronheim,  B.  9,  1790).  Oil. 
Yields  a  liquid  dibromide. 

p-TOLYL-p-BUTYL-PHENYL-THIO-UREA 
CjH,Me.NH.CS.NH.C,H,.C,H3.   [137°].   Formed 
from   isobutyl-phenyl-amiue   and   p-tolyl-thio- 
carbimide  (Mainzer,  B.  16,  2024).    Plates,  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether. 

DI-i)-TOLYL-ISOBTJTYL-TJREA  C.sH^^NjO. 
[119°].  Formed  from  (C,H,)2N.C0C1  and  iso- 
butylamine  (Hammerich,  B.  25, 1822).  Prisms, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

w-TOLYL-ISOBUTYRIC  ACID 
CjH,Me.CHj.CHMe.COiH.     [92°].     Forjned  by 
oxidation  of  m-isobutyl-toluene  by  dilute  HNOj 
(Kelbe,  B.  16,  620).    Needles  (from  ligroin).— 
AgA':  pp. 

Reference. — Niteo-tolyl-isobtjttbio  acid. 

o-TOLYL-CARBAMIC  ACID  OgHsNOj  i.e. 
OsH4Me.NH.CO2H. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [42°]  (C);  [46°]  (L.). 
Formed  from  o-toluidine  and  ClCOjEt  (Cosack, 
B.  12,  1450 ;  Nevile  a.  Winther,  B.  12,  2324). 
Formed  also  from  OjHjMe.CChNCl  and  alcoholic 
potash  (Lachmann,  B.  12,  1349).  Tables,  sol. 
alcohol  and  benzene.  Volatile  vrith  steam. 
Yields  o-tolyl  cyanate  on  distilling  with  PjOj. 

Isohutyl  ether  C;B^'.  (275°-280°).  Oil 
(Myliua,  B.  5,  974).  Partially  decomposed  on 
distillation  into  tolyl  cyanate  and  isobutyl 
alcohol. 

Benzyl  ether  CHjPhA'.  [84°].  Formed 
from  o-tolyl  cyanate  andtenzyl  alcohol  (Gattet- 
mann  a,,  C^ntzler,  B.  25, 1087).    Needles 
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Phenyl  ether  PhA'.  [92°].  Formed  T)y 
boiling  di-o-tolyl-urea  with  di-phenyl  carbonate 
for  some  hours  (Eokenrotha.  Eiiokel,  B.  23, 699). 
Crystals  (from  ligroin). 

m-Phenylene  ether  OsH^A'^.  [154°]. 
Formed  by  heating  o-tolyl  oyanate  with  resoroin 
at  120°  (G.  a.  0.).    Colourless  plates. 

p-Phenylene  ether  C^H^AV  [206-5°]. 
Formed  by  heating  o-tolyl  oyanate  with  hydro- 
quinone  at  150°. 

o-Tolyl  ether  C,H,A'.  [126°].  Formed 
from  o-tolyl  oyanate  and  o-oresol   (G.  a.    0.). 

x7 66  diss 

(P)-Naphthyl  ether  C,„H^'.  [149°]. 
Formed  by  heating  o-tolyl  oyanate  with  (;8)- 
naphthol  at  160°  (G.  a.  C).    Plates. 

Di-phenyl-ethylene  ether  OjH^PhjA'j. 
[234°].  Formed  by  heating  o-tolyl  oyanate  with 
bydrobenzoln  at  100°  (Auwers,  B.  24,  1778). 
Needles.  An  isomeride  [163°]  is  obtained 
from  isohydrobenzoiu. 

m-Tolyl-carbamic  acid 
[l:3]C5H,Me.NH.COi5H. 

Ethyl  ether  CuHisNOj.  Prepared  from 
m-toluidine  and  ohloro-formio  ether  (Oosack,  B. 
13, 1090).    Oil,  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

^-Tolyl-carbainic  acid  * 

[l:4]CeH,Me.NH.C02H. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [52°].  Formed  from 
p-toluidine  and  OlCOjEt  (Hofmann,  Pr.  19, 108 ; 
B.  3,  656).  MonocUnic  prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
(Levin,  J.  1882,  384). 

Phenyl  ether  PhA'.  [115°].  Formed  by 
distilling  di-jp-tolyl-urea  with  di-phenyl  carbonate 
(Eckenroth  a.  Buckel,  B.  23,  698).  Needles 
(from  hot  ligroin). 

Di-p-tolyl-carbamic  acid  {C,H,)2N.C02H. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [62^.  Formed  from 
(.0,H,)jN.COCl  and  NaOEt  (Hammerioh,  B.  25, 
1824).    Large  plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Chloride  (0,H,Me)2N.C001.  [103°]. 
Formed  from  COCI2,  a  solution  of  di-^-tolyl- 
amine  in  benzene,  and  cone.  NaOHAq  (Ham- 
merioh, B.  25,  1821).  Needles  (from  alcohol), 
V.  e.  sol.  ether.  AgCy  forms  the  compound 
(C,]E[,)2N.C0.CN(AgCy)2  crystallising  in  needles 
which  begin  to  melt  at  103°. 

o-XOLTl-CAEBAMINE  [l:2]CeH^Me.N:0. 
(184°).  S.G.  24  -968.  Formed  by  the  action  bf 
aloohoUo  potash  on  o-toluidine  and  chloroform 
(Nef,  A.  270,  309).  Oil,  volatile  with  steam. 
When  heated  at  245°  for  3  hours  it  changes  to 
the  isomeric  o-toluio  nitrile.  Heated  with  S  in 
CSj  at  180°  it  yields  o-tolyl  thiocarbimide.  H^S 
at  100°  forms  C,H,Me.NH.CHS  [101°]. 

Chloride  C„H<Me.N:001j.  (215°).  Formed 
by  passipg  chlorine  into  a  chloroform  solution 
of  the  carbamine. 

y-Tolyl-carbamine  CsH^Me-NrC.  (99°  at  36 
mm.).  Formed  in  like  manner  from  ^-toluidine 
(Nef).     Oil. 

Chloride  CjH^Me.NiCClj.  (226°).  Con- 
verted  by  p-toluidine  into  tri-p-tolyl-guanidine. 

o-TOLYL-SEMI-CABBAZIDE  OgHnNsO  i.e. 
NHj.CO.NjH^CjH,.  [160°].  Formed  by  heat- 
ing o-tolyl-hydrazine  with  urea  (Pinner,  B.  21, 
1219).    Flat  needles,  m.  sol.  water. 

^-Tolyl-semi-carbazide  OgHnNaO.  [158°]. 
SI.  sol.  cold  water.    Eeduces  Fehling's  solution. 

Di-i)-tolyl-carbazide  CO(NH.NHC,H,)j. 

[20l°J.      Fprm^d  frppi  ^-tolyl-hydrazi4e   ivod 


carbamic  ether  (Preund,  S.  24,  4197).  Tables, 
insol.  water,  v.  sol.  hot  aloohol. 

TOLYL-CABBIMIDE  v.  Toltl  isooyanatb, 
vol.  ii.  p.  316. 

o-TOLTL-CABBINOL  OgHioO  i.e. 
[l:2]CaHjMe;OHjOH.  a-Oxy-OrXylme,  Mol.w. 
122.  [34°].  (223° i, v.).  S.G."  1-02.  S.linthe 
cold ;  1-5  at  100°.  Forftied  by  boiling  i»-bromo-o- 
xylene  with  KOHAq  (Oolson,  Bl.  [2]  43, 8  ;  A.  Ch. 
[6]  6,116).  Formed  alsobyreducingthe  aldehyde 
CeHjMe.CHO  (Eaymaun,  Bl.  [2]  27, 498),  by  the 
action  of-  HNOj  on  the  amine  CjH4Me.CH2.NHj 
(Krober,  B.  28,  1028),  and  by  reducing  o-toluio 
amide  in  acid  solution  by  sodiurn-amalgam 
(Hutchinson,  B.  24,  174).  Needles,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  sol.  hot  water.  Oxidised  by 
alkaline  KMnO^  to  o-toluic  acid  [103°]. 

OT-Tolyl-carbinol  [l:3]CjH4Me.CH2.0H. 

(217°).  S.G.  s.  1-036  (O.)  j  n  -916  (B,  a.  W^. 
S.  5  in  the  cold.  Formfed  by  boiling  the  bromide 
CsHiMe.CHjBr  with  alkalis  (C).  Liquid,  v. 
Eol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  cold  water, 
yields  m-toluic  acid  [108°]  on  oxidation. 

Ethyl  ether  C,H,.CHj.0Et.  (202°)  at  740 
mm.     S.G.  1^-93.    OU. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H,.CHj.OAo.  (226°) 
Formed  from  CHj.CH^Br  and  KOAo  (Eadzi. 
szewski  a.  Wispek,  B.  15, 1747).    OU, 

^-Tolyl-carbinol  [l:4]C„H,Me.CH20H.   [59°], 
(217°).    Formed  from  p-toluio    aldehyde    and 
alcohohc  potash  (Cannizzaro,  C.  B.  54,  1225 
A.  124,  255).    Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Ethyl  ether  CjHj.OEt.  (203°)  at  740 
mm.  S.G.  iZ  '93.  Formed  from  oi-bromo-p 
xylene  and  alcoholic  potash  (Badziszewski  a. 
Wispek,  B.  IS,  1745).    Oil. 

Di-tolyl-carbinol  (OjH,Me)2CH.OH.  [69°' 
(W.);  [62°]  (Ador  a.  Crafts,  B.  10,  2175) 
Formed  by  reducing  di-tolyl  ketone  with  sodium 
amalgam  (Weller,  B.  7,  1184).  Needles  (from 
alcohol),  insol.  water. 

Reference. — Oxy-toltii-oakbinoii. 

T0LYL.CABBIN;L-AMINE  v.  Meihyl- 
benzyl-amine. 

DI-p-TOLYL-CABBINYL  AKINE 
(C,H,)2CH.NH2.  [93°].  Formed  by  reducing 
the  oxim  of  di-p-tolyl  ketone  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion with  sodium-amalgam  and  HOAc  at  60° 
(Goldschmidt  a.  Stocker,  B.  24,  2798).  Tables. 
— B'HCl.     [235°].    White  needles. 

Acetyl  derivative  [159°].    Needles. 

TOLYI-CABBINYL-TrBEA      v.       Meibyl, 

BENZYL-UBEA, 

Si-^-tolyl-carbinyl-nrea 
NH2.C0.NH.CH(0,H,)j.     [152°].    Formed  from 
the  hydrochloride  of    the    amine  and    ECyO 
(Goldschmidt,  B.  24,  2799).    Needles. 

DI-^-TOLYL-CAEBONAXE  (C,H,0)2C0. 

[115°].  Formed,  together  with  di-ethyl  carbon- 
ate, by  heating  jo-tolyl  ethyl  carbonate  at  300° 
(Bender,  B.  19, 2268).    V.  si.  sol.  cold  aloohol. 

BI-TOLYL  DXCARBOXYLIC  ACID 

[3:4:l]C5HjMe(C02H).CsH3Me(C02H)[]:3:4] 
[over  300°].    Formed  by  heating  its  nitrile  with 
dilute  HjSO^  (Lowenherz,  B.  25, 1036).    Plates, 
insol.  water,  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

iViiriZe  0„H,j(CN)j.  [190°].  Formed  from 
di-amido-ditolyl  by  Sandmeyer's  diazo-  reaction. 
Needles,  m.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

Beference. — Oxy-mtolyl  DicASBoxYiiia  acid. 
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TOLYL  CHLOEO-BENZYL  SULPHONE. 


^-TOLTL  CHLOBO-BENZYX.  SULPHONE 

C,H4Me.SOj.CHCl.C,H5.  [203°].  Formed  by 
■beating  sodium  toluene  ^-Bulphinate  -with 
benzylidene  chloride  (Otto,  J.  pr.  [2]  40,  519). 
Needles  (from  HO  Ac). 

p-TOLYL  CHLOBO-ETHYL  SULPHOKE 
[l:4]CsH,Me.S0j.0HCl.CH3,  [48°].  Formed  by 
boiling  0H3.CCL,.C0jKa  (1  mol.)  with 
CjHj.SO^Na  (2  mols.)  in  aqueous  solution. 
Formed  also  by  heating  ethylidene  chloride 
(2-5  g.)  with  sodium  toluene  p-sulphinate  (4-5  g.) 
and  alcohol  at  160°  {Otto,J.pr.  [2]  40,515,534). 
Trimetrio  tables,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Does  not 
act  upon  C,H,.SOjNa  even  at  200°. 

^-Tolyl  chloro-etbyl  sulphone 
C8HiMe.S02.CH2.CH2Cl.     [79°].    Formed  from 
CBH4Me.SO2.CHj.CH2.OH  and  PCI5  (Otto,  J.pr. 
[2]  30,  357).     Nee^es  or  plates,  v.   sol.  hot 
alcohol. 

jp-TOIYl  CHLOEO-atETHYL  SULPHONE 
0,H4Me.S02.CHjCl.  [84°].  Formed  by  heating 
an  aqueous  solution  of  CHCl^.CO^Na  (1  mol.) 
with  C,H,.S02Na  (2  mols.)  on  the  water-bath 
(Otto,  J.pr.  [2].  40,  528).  Tables  (from  benzene), 
T.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

jp-ToIyl  di-chloro-metbyl  sulphone 
C„H4Me.SOj.CHCl2.  [114°].  Formed  by  passing 
chlorine   into    a    warm   aqueous    solution    of 
C,H,.S02.CH2.C02H  (Otto,  J.  pr.  [2]  40,  644). 
Crystals,  insol.  water,  y.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

TOLYL-CKESOL  CjH,Me.CH2.C,Hj.0H. 

(260°-256°  at  10  mm.).  Formed  by  heating  oi- 
chloro-xylene  with  phenol  and  zinc  filings 
(Mazzara,  O.  9,  421).  Oil,  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  alkalis.    Not  coloured  by  FeCl,. 

Acetyl  derivative  (250°  at  9  mm.). 
Decomposed  in  moist  air  into  HOAc  and  tolyl- 
cresol. 

^-TOLYL-CUMINYL-AMINE  CjAjN  i.e. 
C.H4Me.NH.CH2.CAPr.  [36°].  (above  200°). 
Fonqed  by  the  reduction  by  sodium-amalgam 
of  the  product  of  the  action  of  cuminol  on 
p-toluidine  (Uebel,  A.  245,  293).  Plates  or 
prisms. — ^B'HCl.  Plates  or  needles,  si.  sol.  hot 
Aq. 

Nitrosamine  C^HjjN.NO..  [67°].  Prisms. 

2)-T0LYL-CUMINYL-TJEEA  Oj^B.^TSfi  i.e. 
0,„H„.NH.C0.NHC„H4Me.  [160°].  Formed  from 
cifininylamine  andf -tolyl  cyanate  (Goldschmidt 
a.  Gessner,  B.  22,  928).  Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

^-lOLYL-CTTUYLIDENE-AMINE 
C8H,Me.N:CH.CAPr.  [51°].  Formed  from 
cuminic  aldehyde  (cuminol)  and  p-toluidine  in 
alcoholic  solution  (Uebel,  A.  245,  292).  Yellow- 
ish plates  (from  alcohol).  Decomposed  into  the 
parent  substances  by  heating  with  acids  and 
alkalis.  

^.T0LYI-if>-CUirYL-1TBEA 
CBH4Me.NH.CO.NH.C,H2Me3.    [218°].    Formed 
from  i|(-cumidine  and  jp-tolyl    cyanate   (Gold- 
schmidt a.  Bardach,  B.  25, 1361).    Needles. 

o-TOLYL-CYANAMIDE  CjH.Me.NH.CN. 
[77°].  Formed  by  heating  C,H,NH.OS.NH.OH 
or  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on  o-tolyl 
thiocarbimide  (Tiemann,  B.  22,  1940 ;  Voltmer, 
B.  24,  381).  Tables,  v.  sol.  alcohol  andKOHAq, 
m.  sol.  water. 

DI-o-TOLYL-CYANAMIDE  CjsHhN,  i.e. 
C(NC,Hj)2.  Ca/rhoMtoVylirrdde.  (above  300°). 
Formed  by  heating  the  alkyl  derivatives  of  di-o- 
tolyl-thio-urea  (Will  a.  Bielechowski,-  B.   15, 


1317).  Amorphous,  v.  sol.  benzene.  Converted 
by  dilute  HClAq  into  di-o-tolyl-urea. 

Bi-jp-tolyl-cyauamide  CjjHijNjSO  or 
C(NC,H,)2.    [60°].    (above  230°).     Formed  by 
the  action  of  HgO  on  a  benzene  solution  of  di- 
tolyl-thio-urea    (Will,    B.    14,    1488).      Thick 
prisms,  sol.  benzene  and  ether.    On  heating 
with  aniline  it  gives  phenyl-di-tolyl-guanidine. 
Acids  and  alkalis  convert  it  into  di-;2>-tolyl-urea. 
On  distillation  it  yields  compounds  melting  at 
49°  to  60°  and  at  149°  (Schall  a.  Pasohkowetzky, 
B.  25,  2892).    Phenyl-hydrazine  at  190°  forms 
CajHjjNj  [163°],  which  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  plates,  and  yields  B'34HC1  and  B'32H2Pt0l8. 
On  heating  with  phenyl-hydrazine  at  165°  there 
is  formed  N3PhH;C(N0,Hj2  [138°],  orystaUising 
in  pale-red  needles;  yielding  B'jHiJtClj  (Wessel, 
B.  21,  2274).    Tolylene-o-diamine  at  140°  forms 
CjjHjjN^  [196°],.  which  yields  B'^SHCl  [143°] 
(Dahm  a.  Gasiorowski,  B.  19,  3057). 
TOLYL  CYANATE  v.  CyAUio  Acm. 
TOLYL  CYANIDE  v.  Nitrile  of  ToLUio  acid. 
TOLYL-CYANUBIC  ACID  v.  Cxanic  acids. 
TOLYLENE  ALCOHOL  v.  Di-oxy-xti-ene. 
TOLYLENE  -  DI  -  ALLYL  -DI-THIO-DI-UBEA 
[1:2:3]     C.H3Me(NH.CS.NHC3H3)2.  [152°]. 

Formed  from  c-tolylene-o-diamine  and  oil  of 
mustard  (Lellmann,  A.  228,  246).  Needles  (from 
alcohol),  decomposed  on  fusing  into  tolylene- 
thio-urea  and  di-allyl-thio-urea. 

Tolylene-di-allyl-di-tMo-di-urea 
[1:3:4]  C3H3Me(NH.CS.NHC3Hj2.  [150°]. 

Formed  from  i-tolylene-o-diamine  and  oil  of 
mustard  (Lellmann,  A.  221,  24).  Decomposed 
by  heat  like  the  preceding  isomeride ;  melting  a 
second  time  at  210°-230°. 

Tolylene-di-allyl-di-thlo-di-nrea 
[1:2:5]  CsH3Me(NH.CS.NHC3H5)2i  [175-5°]. 

Formed  from  tolyleue-jj-diamine  and  allyl  thio- 
carbimide (Tip.11mn.TiTi  a.  Wurthner,  A.  228,  209). 
Plates  or  prisms,  nearly  insol.  ether. 

Tolylene-di-allyl-di-thio-di-uxea.  [151°'' . 

Formed  from  tolylene-m  ?-di-amine  and  allyl 
thiocarbimide.  Prisms  (from  alcohol),  insol. 
eth-er,  v.  sol.  HOAc.  Melts  without  decomposi- 
tion. 

TOLYLENE-DI-AMIDO-DI-ACETIC  ETHEB 
[1:2:4]  C3H3Me(NH.CH3.C02Et')2.  [70°].  Formed 
from  tolylene-m-diamine  and  chloro-aoetic  ether 
(Zimmermann  a.  Knyrim,  B.  16,  516).  Needles 
(from  water). 

c- TOLYLENE-O-DIAMINE  O^.^Nj  i.e. 
CBH3Me(NH2)2  [1:2:3].  Mol.  w.  122.  [62°]. 
(255°).  Formed  from  CjH3Me(NH^)(NOs)  [1:2:3] 
byreduciag  with  Sn  and  HGl  (Lellmaim,  A.  228, 
243).  Beddish  crystals,  smelling  of  acetamide. 
— B"2HC1.    Sol.  water,  ppd.  by  HCl. 

c-ToIylene-m-diamine  C8H3Me(NH2)j  [1:2:6]. 
[104°].  Formed  by  reduction  of  nitrd-toluidine 
[92°],  or  of  liquid  di-nitro-toluene  (UUmann,  B, 
17,  1960).  Prisms,  sol.  hot  water.  Gives  a 
brown  colour  with  nitrons  acid.  CrO,  and  FeCl, 
give  a  brown  colour.— B'HCl :  crystals,  v.  e.  sol. 
water. 

i-ToIylene-OT-diamine  C5HjMe(NHj,)2  [1:2:4]. 
[99°].  (0.  280°).  Formed  by  reducing  di-nitro- 
toluene  (Hofmann,  Fr.  11,  518)  by  reducing 
(4,l,2)-nitro-toluidine  (Nolting  a.  Collin,  B.  17, 
268),  and  by  the  action  of  SnClj  on  amido- 
toluene-azo-amido-cresol  (Graeff,  A.  229,  348). 
Needles  (from  watel:),  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
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hot  Water,  dhloroformio  ether,  ClCOjEt,  forms 
[1:2:4]  C„H3Me(NH,)(NH.C0jEt)  [91°],  and 
chiefly     OaHjMeiNH.CO^Et),     [137°]     (Sohiff, 

A.  268,  314).  Phenyl-thio-oarbimide  yields 
COjBt.NH.CeH3Me.NH.CS.NHPh  [155°].  Hep- 
toic  aldehyde  in  the  cold  forms  0,HjN2(C,H„)2,  but 
when  heated  it  yields  an  orange  mass  which  forms 
a  highly  fluorescent  solution  (Schiff  a.Vanni,  A. 
253,319).  Benzoic aldehydeformsC,H„(N:CHPh)2 
[122°-128°],  while  oinnamic  aldehyde  gives 
C,H.(NCgH8)j  [162°]  (Schifi,  A.  140,  98;   239, 

384).      CLOCCO^Et    forms     C^,Me<^g^Q 

[c.  260°]  and  [1:2:4]  C,H3Me(NH,).NH.CO.c6jEt 
[170°],  which  yields  an  acetyl  derivative  [192°]. 
Phenyl-thiocarbimide  forms  the  compound 
NHPh.CS.NH.C,H,Me.NH.CO.COjEt  [155°]  and 

OeH3Me<;^g-^^Q  >NPh  [198°]  (Schifi,  A.  268, 

307).  Tolylene-OT-diamine  heated  with,  citric 
acid  at  125°  forms  CiaH^N^Oj,  crystallising  from 
boiling  alcohol  in  minute  octahedra,  decom- 
posing at  about  187°  (Schneider,  B.  21,  665). 
AcetyT-acetone  at  100°  forms  a  syrup,  which 
when  heated  with  H2S04  yields  C.^H^Nj  [191°] 
(Combes,  C.  B.  108, 1252).— B"HC1.  — B"2HC1. 
-— B"2HBr.— B"H2S04  2aq:  prisms.  S.  5-6  at 
19-5  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  A.  158,  351).— 
B"H2PtCl8.— B"2H0yS.  '  Prisms  (Lussy,  B.  7, 
1265). 

o-Acetyl  derivative 
OeH3Me(NHAo)NH2  [1:2:4].      [140°].      Formed 
from  C.H3M:e(NHj)(N02)   [107T   by  acetylation 
and  reduction  (Wallach,  A.  234,  350).    Needles. 
— B'^H^tCl^. 

p-Acetyl  derivative 
CsH3Me(NHj)(NHAc)  [1:2:4].  [160°].  Formed 
by  acetylating  the  diamine,  and  got  also  by 
reducing  CeH,Me(NQ2)(NHAc)  [1:2:4]  (Tiemann, 
B.  3,  221 ;  Wallach,  B.  IS,  2826,  2831).  Long 
white  needles. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  CsH3Me(NHAc)2. 
[224°].  Got  by  boiling  the  base  with  Ao^O  or 
HOAo  (Koch,  A.  153,  132 ;  Tiemann,  B.  3,  8 ; 
Ladenburg,  B.  8,  1211).     Needles. 

Benzoyl  derivative 
C.H3Me(N02)(NHBz)  [1:2:4].     [142°].     Got  by 
reducing  CsH3Me(N0J(NHBz)  (Bell,  B.  7, 1505). 

Di-benzoyl  derivative  [224°].  Tables, 
si.  sol.  alcohol  (Euhemann,  B.  14,  2656). 

Thiobensoyl  derivative 
C,H,Me(NH2)NH.CSPh.    [197°]    (Bernthsen    a. 
Xrompetter,  B.  11, 1760). 

Phthalyl  derivative 

CeH,Me<^|[;^^>0,H,.    [192°].    Formed  from 

the  base  and  phthalic  anhydride  (Biedermann, 

B.  10,  1161).  Needles,  split  up  by  dilute  HCl 
into  phthalic  acid  and  a  base  C^^B.^^fit- 

Di-phthalyl  derivative 
C„H3Me(NC8HA)2-      [233°].      Crystals,    insol. 
water  and  alcohol. 

s-Tolylene^m-diamine  CsHaMefNHj),  [1:3:5]. 
(284°).  Formed  by  reducing  s-di-nitro-toluene 
(Staedel,  4.  217,  202).  Syrup.— B"HjSO.. — 
B"H2SnCl4 :  crystals,  v.  sol.  water. 

Tolylene-p-diamine  06H3Me(NHj)j  [1:2:5]. 
[64°].  (274°).  Formed  by  reducing  (5,1,2)-  and 
(2  1  5)-  nitro-toluidines  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  A. 
158  352:  Fileti  a.  Crosa,  0.  18,  806),  and 
OAMe.N»C«H,Me.NH,      [2:1:5]      or     [5:1:2] 


(Nietzki,  B.  10,  832, 1158).  jplates  (from  benz- 
ene),  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Forms 
toluquinone  on  oxidation.  FeClj  added  to  a 
solution  of  tolylene-^-diamine  hydrochloride 
mixed  with  o-toluidine  gives,  an  intense  green 
colour.— B"2H01.  Plates.— B-'H^SO,.  S. -84  at 
11-5°. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C8HjMe(NHAo)j» 
[220°].  Prisms  (from  dilute  alcohol)  (Nietzki, 
B.  10,  1157  ;  12, 2237). 

Tolylene-o-diamine  C3H3Me(NH2)2  [1:3:4]. 
[88-5°].  (265°).  Formed  by  reducing  (3 1,4)- 
nitro-^-toIuidine  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  A.  158( 
351 ;  Graefi,  A.  229,  343).  Plates,  m.  sol.  cold 
water.  Its  aqueous  solution  quickly  blackens 
when  exposed  to  air.  FeCl,  forms  by  oxidation 
CnH,5N30,  crystallising  from  wood  spirit  in 
brownish-red  plates  [247°]  (0.  Fischer  a.  Sieder, 
B.  23,  3802). 

Beactions. — 1.    Benzoic   aldehyde    at    140° 

forms  CaHijNj  or  0,H3<;^(']j^')^CPh  [195-5°] 

(Ladenburg,  B.  11,  591,  1656 ;  Hinsberg,  B.  19. 
2026;  20,  1585),  which  yields  B'Mel  [209°], 
B'Etl  [181°],  and  B'Etlj  [125°],  and  is  oxidised 
by  KMnOi  to  an  acid  OoB^^^JO,  [254°].— 2.  Fwr- 
furaldehyde,  acting  on  the  hydrochloride,  forma 
C.jHuNjDj  [128-5°],  which  yields  B'Mel  [195-5°], 
B'Mela  [128°],  and  B-'Mels  [109°].  — 3.  Acetic 
aldehyde  (2  mols.)  added  to  a  cold  solution  of 
the  base  (1  mol.)  in  glacial  acetic  acid  forms 

C,H„<^^^*^CMe  (Hinsberg).— 4.  Anisic  alde- 
hyde, added  to  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  tolyl- 
ene-o-diamine hydrochloride  containing  a  little 
alcohol,  forms  CaH^jGj  [152°-156°],  which 
separates  on  addition  of  ammonia  (L.). — 5.  Sali- 
cylic aldehyde  at  110°  forms  O^BiJUfia  [106" 
110°],  and  at  135°  it  forms  azurine  C35H3JN4O, 
[250-5°],  which  exhibits  blue  fluorescence  in 
alkaline  solutions. — 6.  Glucose  (2  mols.)  added  to 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  tolylene-o-diamine  forms 
CjHj(N:C8H,j05)j,  crystallising  in  satiny  needles, 
V.  sol.  water  [c.  160°],  which  gives  a  red  colour 
with  FeClj.  Glucose  converts  tolylene-o-di- 
amine acetate  into  amorphous  '  glycodiamido- 
toluene  '  0,sH,gNjO5,  m.  sol.  water  (Hinsberg,  B, 
20,  495 ;  Griess  a.  Harrow,  B.  20,  2209).  Glu- 
coson  C,H,„0,  acts  in  aqueous  solution  on 
phenylene-o-diamine,  forming  CuHuNjO,  [0, 
180°]  (E^  Fischer,  B.  22,  93).— 7.  Arabmose 
forms  CjjHieNjO,  [238°]  (G.  a.  H.).— 8.  Acromt 
in  boiling  aqueous  solution  forms  tolylene-o-di- 
amine acroson  [185°]  (Fischer  a.  Tafel,  B.  22, 
99).— 9.  Formic  aldehyde  forms  CibHjjN,  [222°] 
(Fischer  a.  Wrezinski,  B.  25, 2713).— 10.  Butyric 
aldehyde  forms  tolylene-butenyl-diamine 

0,Hj<[^^CPr    [158°],    and    the    compound 

0,3Hj,N,orC,H.<^(^*^»)>CPr  (Hinsberg,  B. 

20,  1590). — 11.  Nitrous  acid  or,  better,  amyl 
nitrite  acting  on  a  salt  of  tolylene-o-diamine 
forms  azimido-toluene  C,H,N,  [84°]  (323°), 
which  is  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  hot  toluene  (Zincke 
a.  Lawson,  A.  240,  115 ;  cf.  Ladenburg,  B.  9, 
220 ;  Bossneck,  B.  19, 1759  ;  Nolting  a.  Abt,  B. 
20,  3001).  Azimido-toluene  forms  the  salts 
B'jH^tCle,  NaC^H^N,,  Hg(C,H3N3),  [235°].  and 
AgC,H,Ny    AcCl  converts  azimido-toluene  into 


'/H 
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^the  (3)-aoetyl  derivative  0,Hj<^\.NAo   [94^, 

while  '   the     isomerio     (o) -acetyl      derivative 

C,B.,<^^'^^  [132°]  is  formed  by  the  action  of 

nitrous  acid  on  the  acetyl  derivative  of  tolylene- 
o-diamine. — 12.  Boiling  chloro-acetic  ether  forma 
ozytoluquinoxaline  dihydride  and  a  compound 
CijHisNjOs  (?)  [147°],  whence  HNOj  forms  a  com- 
pound [248°]  (Hinsberg,4.237,365).— 13.  Isatin 
yields  OisHnNj  [290°],  si.  sol.  alcohol  (Hinsberg, 

A.  237,  344).— 14.  Equal  mols.  of  tolylene-o-di- 
amine  and  acetoacetic  ether  Yihen  gently  warmed 
together  eliminate  H^O,  and  form  a  condensa- 
tion product  OisHigNjOj  [82°] ;  if  this  is  heated  at 
100°-120°  acetic  ether  is  evolved,  and  a  tolylene- 

TrrxT 

ethenyl-0-diamine  CjH3Me<'  -j,  ^C.CHa  is  pro- 
duced (Ladenburg  a.  Biigheimer,  B.  12,  953 ; 
Witt,  B.  19,  2977,  3299).— 15.  Ghloro-aceto- 
acetic  ether  forms  0,He(NH)2CMe.CHCl.C02Et 
[110°],  crystallising  in  needles  (Autenrieth  a. 
Hinsberg,  B.25, 606).— 16.  Oxydehydracetic  acid 
forms  OsH805(0,H3Me(NHj)j)  [147°]  (Feist,  B. 
25,  325). — 17.   o-Aldehydo-bemoio  (uM  in  hot 

water  forms  0eHaMe<^j^^0.0eH4.C02H  [258°] 

(Bistrzycki,  B.  23,  1043). — 18.  Di-oxy-quinone 
forms  di-oxy-methyl-phenazine  OisHuNjOj  [o. 
265°],  which  yields  a  di-aoetyl  derivative  [160°]. 
19.  Opianic  acid  gives,  in  alcoholic  solution  at 
0°,  the  acid  08H3Me:(N2H):C.C„H2(OMe)2.C02H, 
crystallising  in  needles,  decomposing  at  234° 
(Bistrzycki,  B.  24,  627). — 20.  Di-bromo-pyrwuie 

acid  (1  mol.)  forms,  on  boiling,  C,H3<;;^:^-^™'" 

[235°]. 

Salts.— B"2HC1.  Needles  (Hiibner,  A.  209, 
364).-B"HjSO,liaq.  Scales.  S.  9-29  at  19-5°. 
— B"2HA0iaq  (Hinsberg,  B.  16, 1582). 

Compound  with  pyrocatechin 
B"C„H„02.  [78°].    Needles  (from  ligroin)  (Merz, 

B.  19, 726). 

Compound  with  cyanogen  B"Cy2aq. 
[o.  244°].  Formed  by  passing  cyanogen  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  base  (Bladin,  B.  18, 
666).  Crystals,  m.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Con- 
verted by  heating  with  water  into  NH3  and  two 
isomerio  compounds  CgHjNsO,  one  melting  at 
290°,  the  other  beginning  to  decompose  at  230°- 
240°.  B"Cyj  yields  the  salts  B"CyjHCl  l|aq, 
B"Cyj2HCl,  B"Cy2HjPtCls  2aq,  minute  needles, 
(B"CyJjH2PtClj2aq,  andB"Cy2HjS04  aq :  minute 
tables. 

p-Acetyl  derivative 
0,H3Me(NH,)(NHAc)  [1:3:4].  [131°].  Formed 
by  reducing  0„H3Me(N0.J(NHAc)  with  iron  and 
dilute  HOAc  (Boessneck,  B.  19,  1757).  Plates 
(from  water).  Converted  by  nitrous  acid  into 
acetyl-azimido-toluene.  On  distillation  it  yields 

tolylene-acetamidine  C3H3Me<[j^^CMe  [203°] 

(Niementowski,  B.  25,  861). 

Di-acetyl  derivative  CaH3Me(NAcH)j. 
[210°].  Formed  by  boiling  the  base  with  Ao^O 
(Bistrzycki,  B.  23,  1878).  Thin  prisms  (from 
water).  Yields  HOAc  and  tolylene-acetamidine 
on  distillation. 

Di-propionyl  derivative 
C^,Me(NH.CO.Et)j.     [133°],     Formed  in  Uke 


manner  (B.).  Xields  tolylend-J)l'Opeilyl-amine 
[166°]  on  distillation. 

Benzoyl  derivative 
C5H3Me(NBy(NHBz)  [1:3:4].  [194°].  Formed 
by  reduction  of  C3H3Me(N02)(NHBz)  with  tin 
and  HClAq  (Hiibner,  A.  208,  314).  Crystals, 
split  up  by  distillation  into  water  and  tolylene- 
benzamidine  [240°]. 

Di-ienzoyl  derivative  C3H3Me(NHBz)2. 
[264°].  Got  by  shaking  tolylene-o-diamine  with 
BzCl  and  NaOHAq  (Hinsberg,  A.  254,  255),  by 
the  action  of  Bz^O  on  the  diamine  (Bistrzycki, 
B.  23,  1879  ;  24,  631),  and  by  the  action  of  BzCl 
on  the  benzoyl  derivative  (Hiibner,  A.  208,  314). 
Needles  (from  HO  Ac). 

o-Ghloro-hensoyl  derivative 
C,H3Me(NHj).NH.C0.C.H,Cl.     [153°]   (Schreib, 
B.  18,  467).    Converted  by  benzoyl  chloride  into 
CsH3Me(NHBz).NH.CO.C3H4Cl  [178°]. 

Jbi-cinnamyl  derivative 
C3H3Me(NH.C0.C3H,)j.    [206°].     Formed  from 
tolylene-o-diamine  and  cinnamic  anhydride  (B.), 
Groups  of  small  needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

Oxalyl  derivative  Cj02(NH.C,He.NH2)2. 
[above  300°].  Obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
CA(NH.C,H3.NO,)2  (Hinsberg,  B.  15,  2691). 
Small  needles  (from,  al^cohol-ligroin).  On  fusion 
it  splits  up  into  Aq  and  CisHi^Nj  [193°]. — 
Salt  s.— B-'H^Clj  aq.— B'-H^PtClj.  — 
B"HjS04  5aq.    Colourless  needles. 

Phthalyl  derivatives. 
The    compounds    G,'B3Uel!l^2{CgRfl2)    [104°] 
and  CsH3Me(NCsH402)2  [272°]  are  known  (Bieder- 
mann,  B.  10,  1165  ;  Ladenburg,  B.  10,  1125). 

Benzene-sulphonyl  derivative 
C,H,Me(NH2).NH.S02Ph.  The  hydrochloride, 
B'HCl,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  benzene  sul- 
phonio  chloride  on  tolylene-o-diamine  in  benz- 
ene .(Bistrzycki  a.  Cybulski,  B.  24,  688 ;  cf. 
Lellmann,  A.  221,  18)* 

Phenyl-acetyl  derivative 
C3H3Me(NHi).NH.CO.CH2Ph.     [195°].    Formed 
from  tolylene-o-diamine  and  phenylacetyl  chlor- 
ide (B.  a.  C).    Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Di-phenylacetyl  derivative 
C5H3Me(NH.CO.CHjPh)3.    [176°].    Needles,  in- 
Bol.  ether,  v.  sol.  hot.  alcohol. 

Beferences. — Bromo-,  Chlobo-,  and  Nitbo- 

TOLYDENE-DIAMINB. 

TOLYLENE-DIAMINi:  SULFHINIC  ACID  v. 

Dl-AMIDO-XOLUENB   BULPHINIO  ACID. 

TOLTLENE-o-DIAMIKE  STTLFHOmC  ACID 

CeH2Me(NH2)2.S03H  [1:2:8:5].  Formed  by  re- 
ducing  nitro-toluidine  sulphonic  acid  (Nietzki  a. 
Pollini,  B.  23,  189).  Needles.  Forms  azinea 
with  o-diketones. 

c-Tolylene-m-diamine  snlphonio  acid 
0,H,oN2S03  i.e.  0,K,Ueg!in^),SOja.  [1:2:6:4].  S. 
■07  at  14°.  Formed  from  toluene  ^-sulphonic 
acid  by  nitration  and  reduction  (Schwanert,  A. 
186,  360 ;  Marckwald,  A.  274,  349).  Prisms, 
not  melted  at  280°.— BaA'j4aq.— HA'HCl  2aq.— 
HA'HBr2aq.— HA'HNOjaq:  needles,  si.  sol. 
alcohol.— (HA')2H2S04aq:  plates. 

Tolyleue-m-diamiue  sulphonic  acid 
0„H2Me(NH2)2.S03H  [1:2:4:5].  S.  -1054  at  10», 
Got  by  reduction  of  CBHjMe(N02)(NHJ.S03H 
[1:2:4:5]  with  SnClj  (Limprioht  a.  Foth,  B.  18, 
2185;  A.  230,  309).  Small  prisms.— KA' aq.— 
BaA'j  5|aq.— HA'HCl  aq.— HA'HBr  aq ;  prisms, 


T0L^LENE-Di-ETHYL-Dl-TSl0-i)i-URElA. 
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tolylene-m  diamine  aniphonio  acid 
C,H2Me(NH2)j.S08H  [l:2:4:a;].  Pormed  from 
tolylene-TO-diainine  and  fuming  HjSO^  (Wies- 
inger,  B.  7,  464).  Small  prisms.— NaA' 4aq.— 
KA'  aq.-MgA'j  Saq.-  CaA'^  6iaq.—  SrA'^  7aq.  - 
BaA'^eiaq.— MnA'jSaq. 

TOLYLENE  ■  DIAUINE  THIOSUIFHONIO 
ACID  V.  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

TOLYLENE-BENZAMIDmE   v.  Benzentl- 

TOLYLENE-DIAMINE. 

TOLYLENE-BENZENYL-DIAMINE  v.  Ben- 

ZENTL-TOLYLENB-DIAMINB. 

p-TOLYIENE-BENZYL-DI-AMINE 
[1:2:5]  08H3Me{NHJ.NHCHsfh.    Got  by  redu- 
cing ^-nitroso-benzyl-o-toluidine  by  alcoholio 
ammonium    sulphide   (Boeddinghaus,  A.  263, 
309).— B"2HC1.    Needles,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

_  TOLYLENE  BLUE  O.sH.sNiHCl.  Formed  by 
mixing  solutions  of  nitroso-dimethyl-aniline 
hydrochloride  and  (l,2,4)-tolylene-m-diamine 
(Witt,  C.  J.  35,  358  ;  B.  12,  931).  Prisms  (con- 
taining  aq)  with  coppery  lustr^j  forming  blue 
solutions  in  water  and  alcohol.  Acids  turn  the 
solutions  reddish-brown.  Alkalis  pp.  the  base 
as  a  tarry  mass.  Tin  and  HClAq  reduce  it  to 
the  leuoo-  base,  which  forms  a  deliquescent 
hydrochloride  and  crystalline  (CisH^N^HSnClj. 
On  boiling  tolylene-blue  with  water  for  some 
time  part  is  reduced  to  leuoo-tolylene  blue  and 
part  oxidised  to  tolylene  red  OisH^Nj.  Tolylene 
blue  heated  in  aqueous  solution  containing 
HOAo  for  12  hours  at  40°  forms  tolylene  violet 
CijHuNj,  characterised  by  an  insoluble  sulphate. 
Hydrated  tolylene-violet  CjjHijNj  aq  is  a  scarlet 
powder  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether, 
forming  solutions  with  orange  fluorescence. 
Tolylene  red 

[l^  O.H3(NMeJ^>C,H,Me(NH,)  [3:6:l] 

(Bernthsen  a.  Schweitzer,  ^.236, 332 ;  Andresen, 
B.  19,  2217).  Orange-red  needles  (containing 
4aq).  Forms  a  red  fluorescent  solution  in  al- 
cohol. Its  neutral  salts  are  red,  its  acid  salts 
are  blue.  By  elimination  of  NH,  by  the  diazo- 
reaction  it  is  converted  into  di-methyl-amido- 
methyl-phenazine. 

Isomeride  of  tolylene  red 

[l2cA(NMe,)<|>C,H,Me(NH,)[|5:l]. 

ForrSed  from  ohloro-di-nitro-toluene  and  di- 
methyl-^-phenylene-diamine  and  reduction  of 
the  product  (Witt,  B.  25,  3008).  Coppery- 
needles,  sol.  warm  water. 

TOLYIEKE-BUTENYL-DIAMINE    v.     Bu- 

TENVIi-TOIiYI/ENB-DIAMINB. 

TOLYLEKE-DICAEBAMIC    ETHEE    v.    i- 

ToLTIiENE-m-DIAMINB. 

TOLYLENE  DICYANATE  CgHsNA  *•«• 
[1:2:4]  O.H,Me(N:CO)2.  [94°].  Formed  from 
tolylene  w-diamine  and  OOOlj  (Snape,  C.  J.  49, 
258).  Needles,  sol.  ether.  When  heated  with 
phenol  at  130°  it  yields  CsH3Me(NH.C02Ph)2 
ri47"5°]  crystallising  in  needles. 

TOLYLESE-ETHENYL-DIAMIITE    C^i„Nj 

i.e.  CsH,Me<^^2^CMe.  [203°]  (Niementowski, 

B.  25,  861).  (350°)  (Nolting  a.  Witt,  B.  17, 81). 
Formed  by  boiling  (1,3,4) -tolylene-o-diamine 
with  HOAc  (Ladenburg,  B.  8,  677)  by  reducing 
the  acetyl  derivative  of  nitro-iJ-toluidine  (Ho- 
itecker,  B.  5, 920),  and  by  adding  aldehyde  to  a 


solution  of  tolylene-o-diamine  in  very  dilute 
HOAc  (Hinsberg,  B.  20,  1589).  Tables  (from 
water).  Forms  with  acetone  and  SO,  the  com- 
pound (OaH„N203ll80)SOj  (Boessneok,  B.  21, 
1909).-B',H2PtCls.— B'HNOs. 

TOLYLEHE-ETHENYL-ETHYL-DIAUINE 


OnHijNj   i.e. 


OMe:CH.Q.N=; 


i^OMe.       [166°]. 


CH  :CH.C.NEt^ 
Formed    from    [1:3:4]  08HjMe(NH2).NHEt  and 
AcjO  (0.  Fischer,  B.  26,  200). 

Tolylene-ethenyl-etiyl-diamine 
CMe:CH.C.NBt>.  „,,       „ooi     ^  *  t,      ii,  i 
CH  :CH.C.N     ^^^^-     P3°].    Got  by  ethyla- 

tion  of  tolylene-ethenyl-diamine  (Hiibner,  A. 
210,  351).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of  alde- 
hyde (2  mols.)  on  tolyene-o-diamine  (1  mol.) 
(Hinsberg,  B.  20,  1585)  and  by  heating 
CjH3Me(N02)NEtAc  with  zinc-dust  and  HOAo 
(Niementbwski,  B.  20,  1884).  Needles  (contain- 
ing 3aq).  Combines  with  ethyl  iodide,  forming 
BTEtl  and  B'Etl,  [111°],  which  yield  B'EtOH 
and  B'EtjPtClj.  Salts.  — K'HIaq  [143°].— 
B'HN03  aq.  [99°].  Melts  at  95°  when  anhy- 
drous. — B'OjHjNjO,.    Crystals,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

TOLYLEH  E-ETHYL-DIAMINE 
OMe:CH.C.NH„        „-o-     ,,         ,    ,  , 

CH  :CH.C.NHEf     f^^"].    Formed    by  reduc- 

tion  of  nitro-ethyl-p-toluidine  (Gattermanh,  B. 
18,1484;  Fischer,  B.  26,  199).  White  plates, 
quickly  blackened  by  light  and  air.  Botates  on 
water. 

ReacUons. — 1.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  yields 

C|iH3Me<^gj^0.SH    [139°].— 2.  Ao^O   forms 

tolylene-ethenyl-ethyl-diamine   [166°]. — 3.  Ben- 

zoio    aldehyde     yields    C8HsMe<^^jg,^^CPh  ; 

while  0-  and  p-nitro-  and  o-oxy-  benzoic  'alde- 
hydes from  corresponding  bodies  [170°],  [176°], 
and  [78°]. 

Salts.-B'HC1.  [176°].— B'ACjOr  [151°]. 

Tolylene-ethyl-diamine 
03HsMe(NHEt).NH2  [1:2:5].  (264°oor.).  Formed 
by  reducing  nitroso-ethyl-o-toluidine  (Koch,  A. 
243,307).    Oil,  V.  sol.  ether.— B"2HC1.    [124°]. 
Crystals,  insol.  ether. 

Tolylene-ethyl-diamine        ' 
CeH3Me(NHJ(NHEt)  [1:2:4].      (282°     uncor.). 
Formed  by  reduction  of  nitro-ethyl-p-toluidine 
(Nolting  a.  Strieker,  B.  19,  549).     Oil.    Gives 
the  reactions  characteristic  of  m-diamines. 

Tolylene-di-ethyl-diamine 
CsH3Me(NHEt)2  [1:3:4].      (265°    uncor.).      Oil 
(Hinsberg,  A.  265, 191).    Turns  black  in  air. 

Tolyleue-di-ethyl-diamine 
OaH3Me(NEt2)(NHj)  [1:2:5].  (240°  i.V.).  Formed 
by  reducing  nitro-di-ethyl-o-toluidine  (Bernthsen, 
B.  25,  3138).  Oil.  FeCl3  slowly  gives  a  purple 
colour  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate. 
Na^S^O,  and  EjCrjO,  added  to  its  solution  in 
HOAo  slowly  ppt.  S03H.S.CjH2Me(NBtj)(NH2) 
[210°-215°].— B'HjSO,.  Large  colourless  tables. 

DI-TOLYLEITE-ETHYLENE-TETKA-AMINE 
V.  Ethylene-di-toltlenb-tetea-amine, 

TOLYLENE-DI-ETHYL-DI-THIO-DI-UREA 
[1:3:4]  MeC3H3(NH.CS.NHEt)3.  [149°].  Got 
from  ethyl  inustard  oil  f5'5  g.)  and  tolylene-di- 
amine  (3  g.)  in  alcohol  (15  c.o.)  (Lellmann,'  A. 
221,  23).  V.  sol.  alcohol,  more  sol.  HOAc,  si.  sol 
water.  Decomposes  when  melted  into  tolylene- 
thio-urea,  Me.C„H,(NE)2CS,  and  CS(NHEt), 


ff6 
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(1.2.4)-Isomeride  [225°].  Formed  from  tolyl- 
ene-di-thio-di-urea  and  EtI  at  105°  (Lussy,  B. 
8,  668).    Crystals. 

TOIYLENE-SI-ETHTL-DI-TTSEA 
il:2:4iCeH3Me(NH.CO.NHEt)2.    [175°].  Formed 
by  heating  tolylene-urea  with  EtI  at  110°  (Lussy, 
B.  8,  292f).    Crystals,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

TOLYIiENE  HYDSATE  v.  Phehtl-eenzyi.- 

djABBINOL. 

DI-IOIYLENE  KETONE  OXIDE 

[ij  C.H3Me<gQ>0.H3Me  [|l].    [166°]. 

Formed  by  heating  oxytoluio  aoid  with  Ao^O 
(Weber,  B.  25, 1T45).  White  flakes,  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether. 

TOLYLENE  MERCAPTAN  CjH3Me(SH)j 
[1:2:4].  Dithiocresorcin.  [37°].  (263°) 
(Klason,  B.  20,  355). 

Bi-tolylene  mercaptan 
HS.CjH3Me.C5H3Me.SH.  [113°].  Formed  from 
the  diazo-  compound  of  di-amido-o-ditolyl  by 
combination  with  potassium  xanthate  at  70°- 
75°  and  saponification  of  the  resulting  oil  with 
alcoholic  potash  (Leuckart,  /.  pr.  [2]  41,  214). 
Yellowish  plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Methyl   eifeer  [118°].    Needles. 

TOLYLENE  METHENYL-AMIDINE  CgHgN, 

t.«.  C3H3Me<^g^CH.     [114°].      Formed    by 

boiling  from  (l,"3,4)-tolylene-diamine  with  formic 
acid  (Ladenburg,  B.  10,  1123 ;  0.  Fisch^,  B. 
22,  644).— B'^H^PtCle.    Yellow  prisms. 

TOLYLENE-METHENYL-DIAMINE    v. 
Methenyl-toltlene-diamine  an3  the  preceding 
body. 

TOLYI-METHENYL  .  METHYL  ■  DIAMINE 


„„  T,T    •     CMe:CH.C.N     ;s,„„ 
C„H,„N,  i.e.  (jg-  .cH.C.NMe>^^- 


[94°]. 


Formed     by    heating    CjH5(NH2).NHMe   with 

formic  aoid  (0.  Fischer,  B.  26, 195). 

T=»™o^j=  CMe:CH.C.NMe-s.^TT         ,„„„o\ 
iBomende   ^^  .ch.C.N     ^^^-        (^^^  )• 

Formed  by  heating  tolylene-methenyl-amidine 
with  Mel  (0.  Fischer,  B.  22,  644).  Formed  also 
from  (l,3,4)-tolyleue-diamine  and  formic  alde- 
hyde (Fischer  a.  Wreszinski,  B.  25,  2711).  Oil. 
— B'HI  aq.— B'HCl.    Prisms  (from  HClAq). 

TOLYLEITE-METHYL-DIAMINE 
[1:3:4]  C5HsMe(NH2).NHMe.  [44°].  Formed  by 
reducing  nitro-metliyl-;p-toluidine  (Gattermann, 
B.  18,  1487 ;  0.  Fischer,  B.  26, 194).  Formed 
also  by  heating  methyl-^-amido-toluene-azo- 
benzene  sulphonic  acid  with  SnCl^  and  HClAq 
(Bamberger  a.  Wulz,  B.  24,  2082).  Four-sided 
tables.  . 

Beactions.  —  1.    Acetic     anhydride     yields 

C,H,<j^^g^CMe  [142°].— 2.  CSjreacts.forming 
0,H8<[^j^g>CS    [194°],— 3.  Benzoic  aldehyde 

forms  C,H,<;^jjg^CPh  [127°],  whUe  o-nitro-. 

and  o-oxy-benzoic  aldehyde  form  corresponding 
bodies   [153°]  and  [180°]. 

Salts.— 'B'B.CL    [175°-180°].    Plates  (from 
alcohol).— B'HjCA-  [124°].— B'CjHjNjO,. 

[164°]. 

Tolylene-di-methyl-diamine 
C,H3Me(NMej)(NHj)  [1:5:2]. _      [28°].      (270°). 
Formed    by     reducing      nitroso-di-methyl-m- 
tolaidine  (Wurster  a.  Biedel,  B,  12,  1801 ;    13, 


126).    Needles  or  prisms,  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.    Yields  toluquinoue  on  oxidation. 

Acetyl   derivative    [158°].— 
B'2H2PtCl84aq. 

Tolylene-di-metbyl-diamine 
C5H,Me(NMe2)(NH2)  [1:2:5].  [47°].  (240°  i.V.). 
Formed  by  reducing  nitro-di-methyl-o-toluidine 
(Bernthsen,  B.  25, 3134).  FeCl,  gives  an  intense- 
bluish-red  colour  in  neutral  solutions.  Na^SjO, 
and  KjCr^O,  added  to  the  acetic  aoid  solution  ppt. 
C,H2Me(NMe2)(NHJS.S03H  [c.  240^.  Salt.— 
B'jH2S04.    Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water. 

Tolylene-tetra-methyl-diamine 
CeH3Me(NMe2)2  [1:2:5].    (c.  260°).    Formed  by 
heating  the  preceding  body  with  MeOH  and  HCl 
at  180°  (W.  a.  E.).    Liquid.    Coloured  blue  in 
aqueous  solution  byFeClj. 

Methylo-iodide  B'MeL   [160°].    NeedlSa. 

Tolylene-tetra-metbyl-diamlne 
CjH3Me(NMe2)j  [1:3:4].  (226°)  at  717  mm.  Got 
by  methylation  (Niementowski,  B.  20,  1888). 
Liquid,  V.  si.  sol.  water.  FeCl3  at  40°  to '50° 
gives  a  reddish-brown  colour.  HNO3  added  to 
its  solution  in  HjSOj  gives  a  red  colouration. — 
B'jHjPtClj.— B'HHgCl3.-B'C3H3N30,.  Yellow 
tables. 

■NiTKO  -  TOLTLENE  -  TETEA-METHYIi- 


DIAMINE. 

TOLYLENE-METHYL-ETHENYL-AMIDINE 

C,„H.,N,   i.e.     ^^^:^^t^Me>CMe.    [142°]. 

Formed,  together  with  CjoHi^N^O  [163°],  which 
crystallises  with  2aq,  by  reducing  the  compound 
C8H3Me(N02).NMeAc  (Niementowski,  B.  20, 
1878)-,  and  by  acting  on  tolylene-methyl- 
diamine  with  Ac^O  (0.  Fischer,  B.  26,  196). 
Needles  (from  hot  water).— B'^H^PtClj  (dried  at 
100°).  [2B4°-244°].— B'HCl  iaq.— B'MeL  [221°]. 
— B'MeOH.     [115°-135°]. 

TOLYLEHE-TETHA-METHYL  DI-PYRROIE 
TETRACAEBOXYLIC  ACID  C33H22N2O3  i.e. 
[l:2:4]C3H3Me(N<^^e:Q.COg)^.    ^,3°].     SL 

sol.  hot  alcohol  and  ether. 

Ethyl  ether  EtjA'\  Formed  by  heating 
di-acetyl-suocinic  ether  with  tolylene-m-diamine 
and  HOAo  at  150°  (Knorr,  A.  236,  314).    Oil. 

TOLYLENE-METHYL-THIO-TIBEA 
CMe:CH.C.NH  \„„      nn/OT       -n         3     t 
CH  :CH.C.NMe>^S-     ^^^^^-     ^°™^^    i™™ 
C,H„(NHJ(NHMe)  and  CSj  (Fischer,  B.  26, 196). 
Needles  (from  alcohol). 

TOLYLENE-DI-OX  AMIC  ACID  C„H,„NjOs  i.e. 
C3H3Me(NH.CO.COi,H)j  [1:2:4].  Formed,  together 
with  the  amide,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  NHj  on 
the  ether.  Crystalline.  Very  sweet.  Decomposed 
by  warm  KOHAq  into  oxalic  acid  and  tolylene- 
diamine.— AgjA".— PbA".— BaA"  2aq. 

I»i-amideC,H,Me(NH.CO.CONHj)j  [1:2:4]. 
Formed  from  the  elher  and  alcoholic  ammonia 
(Schiff,  A.  268,  3  3).  White  powder,  m.  sol. 
alcohol. 

Ethyl   ether  [l:2:i'] 
C,H3Me(NH.CO.C02Et)j.  [130°].  Formed  by  boil- 
ing  C3H,Me(NH2).NH.CO.COjEtwith  alcohol  and 
oxalic  ether    (Schiff    a.   Vanni,   A.   268,   340). 
Small  needles  (from  ether). 

Amide  -  ether 

0.KMKI^^^-^§^  [irf]  [210°].  Formed 
from  0^.Me(NH3).NH.00.C0.NH,  by  boiling 
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with  alcotol  and  oxalic  ether  (Sohiff,  A.  268, 
341). 

Amide  ether 

'^«^''^«<3?H.C0.C0,Et  1^4]  ["•  220°]-  Got 
by  fusing  0jH3Me(NHJ.NH.C0.C02Et  with  ox- 
amio  ether. 

TOLYLENE-OXAMIDE  05H3Me<[^^>CA- 

[o.  260°].  Formed  from  {l,2,4)-tolylene-diamine 
and  ohloro-glyoxylic  ether,  and  also  by  heating 
tolylene-diamine  oxalate  to  160°  (Sohiff  a.  Vanni, 
A.  268,  312). 

TOLTLENE-FENTENTl-SIAMINE 

[l2  0^aMe<^g.>C.C,H,.,   [146°].     Formed 

by  reducing  the  valeryl  derivative  of  nitro-^i-tolu- 
idine  (Friederici,  B.  11,  1974 ;  Hiibner,  A.  209, 
365).    Prisms  (from  ligroijn),  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 

TOLYLENE  -  DI  -  PHENYL  -  DI  -  AMIDO- 
METHYLENE-DIAMINE  CjoHjoN^  Le. 

CeH3Me<^2>C(NHPh)j.  [161°].  Formed  from 

C(NPh)2  and  (l,3,4)-tolylene-diamine   at  130°- 
149°(Dahm  a.Gasiorowski,5.19,3057).  Needles 
(from  benzene),  v.  sol.  alcohol.— B'jSHCl.  [174°]. 
— B'HjSO,.    Plates,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 
TOIYLENE-PBOPENYL-DIAMINE 

C„H3Me<;^^^CEt.  [166°].  Formed  by  dis- 
tilling the  dipropionyl  derivative  of  tolylene-o- 
diamine  (Bistrzycki,  B.  23,  1879).  Needles,  m. 
sol.  water,  almost  insol.  ligroin. 

TOLYLENE  BED  v.  ToiiTlene  bltju. 

DI-TOLYLENE  PISTTLPHXDE 
OMe:CH.C.S.C.CH:CH     meoi    u         j  v    it, 
OH  :CH.C.S.d.OH:CMe    tUS"]-  Formed  by  the 
action  of  heat  at  200°-250°  on  tolylene  diazo- 
sulphide  C,H3Me<^g^N   [43°],  obtained  from 

ethenyl  -  amido  -  tolyl  meroaptan  and  HNOj 
(Jaoobsen  a.  Ney,  B.  22,  911).  Cone.  HjSOj 
gives  an  intense  blue  colour. 

TOLYLENE  -  DI  -  THIO  -  DI  -  CAKBAMIC 
ETHEB  [1:3:4]  OeHsMe(N:C(SH).OEt)j  [120°]. 
Formed  by  boiling  tolylene- di-thiocarbimide  with 
alcohol  (Billeter  a.  Steiner,  B.  20,  230).  Plates 
(from  benzene).  Yields  a  yellowish-white  silver 
salt. 

TOLYLENE  -  DI  -  THIOCABBIMIDE  [1:2:4] 
C8H3Me(N.OS),.  [56°].  (c.  300°).  Formed  from 
tolylene->re-diamine  and  CSClj,  and  also  by 
heating  tolylene  -  di  -  thio  -  di  -  urea  with  cone. 
HOlAq  (Billeter  a.  Steiner,  B.  18, 3292 ;  20, 230). 
Needles.  Converted  by  NH^Aq  into  tolylene-di- 
thio-di-urea  [206°],  by  aniline  into  di-phenyl- 
tolylene-di-thio-di-urea  [168°].  Copper  at  250° 
produces  C^HsMeCyj  [141°]. 

Tolylene-di-thiocarbimide  [1:3:4] 
CeHjMe(N.0S)2.  [42°].  Formed  from  an  aqueous 
solution  of  tolylene-o-diamine  hydrochloride  and 
CSCl^  in  CHClj  (B.  a.  S.).    Plates.    Converted 
by  HCl  at  200°  into  o-tolylene-thio-urea. 

TOLYLENE-DI-THIO-DXGLYCOLLIC  ACID 
C,H3Me(S.CHj.C0,H)j.  [152°].  Formed  from 
thio-orcin  CsH3Me(SH)j  [35°],  ohloro-aoetio 
acid,  and  NaOHAq  (Gabriel,  B.  12,  1640). 
Needles,  m.  sol.  hot  Aq. 

TOLYLENE  THIO-UEEA  OeH3Me<^^CS. 
Jormed    from    CAMe(NHjHCl)j  [1:2:3]   and 


excess  of  NH4SCN  by  boiling  with  water, 
evaporating,  and  heating  to  120°  (Lellmami,  A. 
228,  245).  Small  red  crystals  (from  alcohol). 
Does  not  melt  below  326° ;  may  be  sublimed. 
Insol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  dissolved  by  warm 
NaOH;  re-ppd.  by  HOI.  When  boiled  with  lead 
acetate  and  excess  of  NaOH,  no  PbS  is  formed. 


Tolylene  -  thio  -  urea 


C3H3Me<^|>eS. 


[284°].  Formed  by  heating  (l,3,4)-tolylene-o- 
diamine  sulphooyanide  at  130°  (Lellmann,  A. 
221, 10].  Formed  also  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
NH3  on  o-tolylene  di-thiooarbimide  (Billeter  a. 
Steiner,  B.  20,  231).  Silvery  plates,  sol.  alco- 
hol, HOAc,  and  cold  NaOHAq,  si.  sol.  water  and 
CHCI3. 

TO-Tolylene  -  thio  -  urea    0<,H3Me<;^jJ^^CS. 

[149°].  Formed  from  (l,2,4)-tolylene-diamine 
and  alcoholic  CSj  (Lussy,  B.  8,  293).  Crystal- 
line powder,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 

m-Tolylene-di-thio-dl-urea 
[1:2:4]  C,H3Me(NH.CS.NHJj.  [218°]  (L.)  ; 
[206°]  (B.  a.  S.).  Formed  by  heating  tolylene- 
m-diamine  sulphooyanide  (Lussy,  B.  7,  1265 ; 
Gebhardt,  B.  17,  3046 ;  Billeter  a.  Steiner,  B. 
18,  3293 ;  20,  228).  Crystalline  powder,  insol. 
water  and  ether,  nearly  insol.  alcohol,  m.  sol.  hot 
HOAc. 

TOLYLENE-TOLENYL-AMIDINE    C.sHuN, 

i.e.  CsHsMe^^^O.OsH.Me.  Formed  by  re- 
ducing [1:4]  CsH^Me.CO.NH.CsH3(N03)Me  [4:3:1] 
(Hubner,  A.  210,  331).  Needles,  si.  sol.  water. — 
B'HCl.— B'HNOj.— B'jHjSOj.    Crystals,  si.  sol. 

TOLYLENE  -  DI  -  p  -TOLYL  -  DI  -  AMIDO  - 
METHYLENE-DIAMINE  O^jH^^N,  i.e. 

C„H3Me<^^>C(NH.C3H,Me),.  '  [196°]. 

Formed  by  heating  C(NC8H4Me)2  with  (1,3,4)- 
tolylene-diamine  (Dahm  a.  Gasiorowski,  B.  19, 
3059).  Needles  (from  alcohol).— B'^BHCl. 
[143°].    Deliquescent  needles,  v.  sol.  water. 

TOLYLENE-TOLYL-DIAMINE  CuHi^Nj  i.e. 
[1:3:4]  C8H3Me(NH2)NHC3H4Me  [1:4].  Amido-di- 
p-tolyl-amine.  [109°].  Formed  by  reducing 
nitro-di-^-tolylamine  (0.  Fischer,  B.  23,  3798  ; 
26, 187).  Prisms  (from  ligroin),  turning  brownish- 
red  in  air.  H2SO4  forms  a  blue  solution  changing 
to  green.  FeClj  f orrds  OggH^NaO  [188°]  crystal- 
lising in  red  plates,  yielding  B'^H^PtCls.  Boiling 
with    acetic    anhydJride    and    sodium    acetate 

produces     Cft^^^'^^^^CMe  [95°],    which 

forms    B'jHjPtClj.     Benzoio    aldehyde    forms 

e,H3<^(^'2'^>CHPh    [156°],    which   yields 

(C2,H,,N0  APtCl,  and  C,,H^N,HAuCl,. 

S  a  Its. — B'H^CjOj.  Nearly  insol.  cold  Aq. — 
B'OaH3N30,.    Brownish-red  crystals. 

Acetyl  derivative  [126°].    Prisms. 

Tolyiene-^j-tolyl-diamine 
[1:4:3]  C,H3Me(NH,).NHC3H4Me  [1:4].  [107°]. 
Formed  from  toluene-azo-toluene  or  s-di.;p-tolyl- 
hydrazine  (hydrazo-toluene)  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion by  the  action  of  SnClj  and  HCl  (Tauber, 
B.  25,  1022;  cf.  Melms,  B.  3,  554;  Gold- 
Schmidt,  B.  11,  1626).  Plates,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 
NaNOa  colours  its  solution  in  H^SDj  deep 
blue  (7).     Benzoic   aldehyde   reacts,  forming 
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C,H5<^(^'^')^0Ph  [165°]  (cf.  Lellmann,  B. 

15,  832).  Benzil  in  alcohol  and  HCl  forms 
OjsHj^NjO  [173°].  _  Ethyl  nitrite  and  HjSO^ 
added  to  its  alcoholic  solution  form  the  azunide 

C,H,<;^('^'^')^N  [93°].  On  oxidation  together 

•with  2J-toluidine  it  forms  the  ditoluide  of  amido- 
toluquinone  (Green,  0.  /.  63,  1408). 

Tolylene-di-jp-tolyl-diamine 
[1:2:5]  CeH3Me(NHC,H,)j.     [113°].    Formed  by 
heating  hydrotoluquinone  (40  g.)  with^-toluidine 
(160  g.)  and  ZnCl^  (80  g  )  to  200°_280°  for  5  hours 
(Green,  C.  J.  63, 1408).  Plates,  sol.  HOAo,  insol. 

TOLYIENE^-TOLYI-GUANIDINE 

OeH,Me<^g>0:NC,H,.    [198°].  Formed  from 

tolylene-o-diamine  and  C(NC,H,)j  (Keller,  B.  24, 
2518).  Prisms  (from  alcohol),  or  tables  (from 
benzene).    Phenyl  cyanate  forms  the  compound 

C,H,<^>ciNO^^g>NPh     [233°],    crystal- 

lising  from  hot  alcohol  in  needles. — B'HCl. — 
B'jHjPtCl,.— B'jHjSO,  5aq.  Needles,  si.  sol.  cold 
water. 

Acetyl  derivative  0,H8<^^°>0:N0,H,. 

[149°].    Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Di-bemoyl  derivative  [201°].    Needles. 

mtrosamine  C,H,:N2H(N0):C:NC,H,.  [o. 
140°].    Decomposed  on  fusion. 

TOLYIENE-^-TOlYL-THIO-UBEA 

CMe;ci:dI^'^'^>°S.   [270°].   Formedfrom 

tolyleue-tolyl-diamine  and  CSj  in  '  alcohol 
(Fischer  a.  Sieder,  B.  23,  3799).  Prisms,  insol. 
water,  si.  sol.  ligroM.  Cone.  H^SO,  forms  a 
green  solution. 

TOLYLENE-TJSEA  C^^fi  i.e. 

[l-l]0,-E,Me<^^^CO.    [292°].     Formed  by 

heating  tolylene-o-diamine  with  urea  and  got 
also   by    the    action    of    HClAq    at    140°    on 

CjHsMe  <^-'^^C.OEt  [163°],  which  is  formed  by 

the  action  of  HN:C(0Et)2  on  tolylene-o-diamiue 
hydrochloride  (Sandmeyer,B.  19, 2651).  Formed 
also  by  heating  C,Hj(NH,).NH.C0.NPh2  (LeU- 
mann  a.  Bonhoffer,  B.  20, 2124)  or  the  compound 
C,H,(NHj).NH.CO.NHPh  (Leuokart,  J.  pr.  [2] 
41,  324,  who  states  that  it  melts  above  300°), 
and  by  heating  tolylene-o-diamine  in  benzene 
with  COClj  in  toluene  in  sealed  tubes  at  100° 
(Hartmann,  B.  23,  1048).  Needles,  si.  sol.  hot 
water. — B'HCl :  prisms. 

TOLYLENE  -  DI  -  TJKEA  C»H,jNA  i.e. 
[1:3:4]  CsH3Me(NH.CO.NHj)2.  [282°].  Got  from 
tolylene-diamine  hydrochloride  and  potassium 
cyanate  in  aqueous  solution  (Lellmann,  A.  221, 
14).  Needles,  si.  sol.  water  and  chloroform, 
sol.  alcohol  and  hot  cone.  HOI ;  v.  sol.  HOAo. 

Tolylene-di-urea  CbHioNjO,,  i.e. 
[1:2:4]  CsH3Me(NH.CO.NH2)2.  [220°].  Formed 
from  tolylene-m-diamine  sulphate  and  KCyO 
(Strauss,  A.  148, 157).  Formed  also  from  tolyl- 
ene  cyanate  and  ammonia  (Lussy,  B.  8,  291). 
Scales,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  hot  water. — B"2HC1. 

TOLYIENE-VIOLET  v.  Tolyminb  blue. 

g-DI-TOLYL-ETHANE 
C|^4Me.CKj.CHj.0jH,Me.   (296°).  Formed  from 


CjHjMe.CHjCl  and  sodium  (Vollrath,  Z. 
489).    Oil. 

M-Di-jp-tolyl-ethane  CH3.CH(CeHjMe)j. 

(295°).  S.G.  =1°  -974.  Formed  by  shaking  paral- 
dehyde with  toluene  and  HjSO,  at  0°  (0.  Fischer, 
B.  7, 1191).  Formed  also  by  heating  di-o-tolyl- 
propionic  acid  with  lime  (Haiss,  B.  15,  1476) 
and  by  the  action  of  ethylidene  chloride  and 
AlGlj  on  toluene  (Anschiitz,  B.  18,  664;  A. 
235,  315).  Oil.  Yields  tolnyl-beDzoic  acid  and 
di-tolyl  ketone  on  oxidation. 

s-m^-Bi-tolyl-ethane  OiBt{C,'Bi,)^.  (297°^ 
300°).  Formed  from  ethylene  bromide,  toluene, 
and  AICI3  (Friedel  a.  Balsohn,  Bl.  [2]  85,  52  ; 
A.  Oh.  [6]  1,  487).  Yields  isophthalic  and 
terephthalic  acids  on  oxidation, 

References. — Amido-,  Chlobo-,  Tki-ohlobo-, 
D1-NITR0-,  and  OxY-TOLTL-,  ethanes. 

TOLYI,  ETHEB  v.  Di-iolyl  oxide. 

o-TOLYL-ETHYL  ALCOHOL.  Sexa 

hydride  CH2<;^g''-^g'^^>CH.CHMe.0H. 
(195°-200°).    Formed,  together  with  the  tetra- 
hydride  CH2<^g^-^g®^C.CHMe.0H  (142°  at 

50  nun.)  by  reducing  C5HgMe.CO.CHs  in  moist 
ethereal  solution  by  sodium  (Kipping  a.  Perkin, 
jun.,  C.  J.  57,  22).  Oil.  Yields  an  acetyl  deri- 
vative (204°-208°). 

p .  TOLYL  -  ETHYL  -  m  -  AMIDO  -  PHENOL. 
Ethyl  derivative  0,H,.NEt.C„Hj.OEt. 
Formed  from  C,H,.NH.CjH,.OH,  potash,  and  EtI 
(Hatschek  a.  Zega,  J.pr.  [2]  33,  217).     Oil. 

jp-ToIyl-ethyl-^-amido-phenoI.  Ethyl  deri- 
vative C„H2,N0  i.e.  C,H,.NEt.CsH4.0Et.  (c. 
340°).  From  CrH,.NH.CsHi.OH,  potash,  and 
EtI(H.  a.  Z.).    Oa. 

TOLYL-ETHYL-AMINE  v.  Ethyl-toluidinb. 

Di-tolyl-ethyl-amine  (C„H4Me)2NEt.  (255°- 
260°  at  20  mm.).  Formed  by  heating  di-^-tolyl- 
amine  with  EtOH  and  HOI  at  250°-280°  (Girard, 
Bl.  [2]  24,  120).    OU. 

o-TOLYL  ETHYL  CAEBONATE  C.oHijOj  i.e. 
[1:2]  0(,H4Me.0.C0.0Bt.  (236°).  Formed  from 
sodium  o-oresol  and  ClOOaEt  (Bender,  B.  13, 700). 
Oil. 

m-Tolyl  ethyl  carbonate.  (246°).  Formed 
in  like  manner  from  m-cresol.    Oil. 

jj-Tolyl  ethyl  carbonate.  (245°).  Oil.  By 
long  heating  at  300°  it  yields  di-p-tolyl  carbonate 
and  di-ethyl  carbonate  (Bender,  B.  19,  2268). 

DI  -  ^  .  TOLYL  -  ETHYLENE  0,sH„  i.e. 
0„HjMe.CH:CH.CsH<Me.  Di-methyl-sHlbene. 
[179°].  (above  300°).  Formed  by  distilling 
(C„HiMe)jjCH.CCl3  with  zinc-dust  (Goldschmiedt 
a.  Hepp,  B.  6,  1504 ;  Elbs  a.  Forster,  J.  pr.  [2] 
39,  300),  and  by  heating  di-^-tolyl  fumarate,  COj 
being  evolved  (Anschiitz,  B.  18,  1948).  Plates, 
V.  sol.  CHCI3.    Yields  a  dibromide  [204°]. 

M-Di-tolyl-ethylene  CH2:C(CeH4Me)2.  (305°). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
CH,C1.CH(0,H,)2  (Hepp,  B.  7,  1413).  Oil. 
Yields  di-tolyl-ketone  [94°]  on  oxidation. 

Tetra-tolyl-ethylene  CajH^s  i.e. 
(C,H,)2C:C(C,E,)2.     [215°].    A  product  of  the 
action    of    chloroform    and   AlGl,  on    toluene 
(Schwarz,  B.  14,  1529).    Plates,  with  greenish- 
yellow  fluorescence,  sol.  benzene. 

References. — ^Bbomo-  and  Di-cHnoBO-  toltl- 
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O-TdLtL-JTHYLENE-DIAMIHE 
C,H,NH.CjHj.NHj.  (o;  267°).  Formed  from 
o-tolylamido-ethyl-phthalimide  and  HCl  (New- 
man, B.  24,  2194).  Sol.  water  and  alcohol.— 
B"2HC1.  [168°-173°].— B"2CjH3N30,.  [148°]. 
Green  needles. 

Di-bemoyl  derivative  [164-5°].  Needles. 

^-Tolyl-ethylene-diamine.  Formed  in  like 
manner  (N.).  Liquid. -B"2H01.  [218°].— 
B"H2Pt01,.    Yellowisli  plates. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  [107°].    Needles. 

Di-benzoyl  derivative  [161°].    Cubes. 

Bi-o-tolyl-ethylene-diamine  OjjHjdNj  i.e. 
03,NH.CH2.CK,.NHC,H,.  [71°].  S. -3  at  100°. 
S.  (cold  alcohol) '9.  S.  (ether)  14.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  o-toluidine  on  ethylene  bromide  in 
presence  of  NajCOa  (Bischoff,  B.  23,  1982,  2031 ; 
25,  3257;  of.  Mauthner.a.  Suida,  M.  7,  280; 
Oolson,  Bl.  [2]  48,  799).  Plates  (from  ligroin), 
v.  sol.  alcohol.  Yields  indole  on  heating  with 
zinc-dust.  CHjOl.CO^H  and  NaOAc  from  di- 
tolyl-pyrazine  hexahydride  [154°].-B"2HC1.— 
B'-H^PtClr- B"H.,S04  (dried  at  100°).— B"2HBr. 
[222°].    S.  3  at  100°. 

Acetyl  derivative  OjHj(NAc.C,H,)2. 
[153°]. 

Bromo-acetyl  derivative 
OjH^(NC,H,.CO.CHJBr)j.    [205°].     SI.  sol.  cold 
HOAo  and  ligroin. 

Bromo-propionyl  derivative 
CjjH^sNitBrA-    [181°]. 

Bromo-n-butyryl  derivative 
(CaH3oNjBrjOj)OsH5  (from  benzene).    [190°]. 

Bromo-isobutyryl  derivatives 
C,H,NH.CjH4.NC,H,.C0.CBrMej     [137°]     and 

0„H3,N^BrA  [173°]. 

Di-p-tolyl-ethylene-diamine  [97-5°].  Formed 
by  heating  ^-toluidine  with  ethylene  bromide  at 
150°  (GretiUat,  M.  S.  [B]  3,  383 ;  Bischoff,  B. 
25,  3260).  Crystals,  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol.— Hydro- 
bromide  [255°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  C2H,(NAc.C,H,)2. 
•[139°]. 

Bromo-acetyl  derivative  OjjH^jNjBr^Oj- 
[196°]. 

Bromo-propionyl  derivative.  [182°]. 

Bromo-n-butyryl  derivative  . 

C„H3„N^rA-    [125°]. 

Bromo-isobutyryl  dertvative 

OaHjoN^BrA-    [175°]. 

Di-o-tolyl-di-ethylene-diamine  CisH^Nj. 
[171°].  Formed,  together  with  di-o-tolyl- 
ethylene-diamine,  by  heating  o-toluidine  with 
CjHiBrj  (M,  a.  S.).  Needles,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 
Forms  indole  when  distilled  with  zinc-dust. 

Di-p-tolyl-di-ethylene-diamine  [190°]. 

(360°).  Formed  by  heating  C^iCl.OH  with 
p-toluidine  at  220°  (Wurtz,  A.  Suppl.  7,  94; 
Demole,  A.  173,  138).  Prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  alco- 
hol.—B"H2PtOl3. 

Tri-p-tolyl-tri-otliylene-triamine 
N3(C,H,)3(C,,H,),.    [186°].    Formed  by  heating 
p-toluidine  with  ajHiBrj  (G.).    Needles,  v.  si. 
sol.  alcohol.    Is  perhaps  identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding body.    Its  hydrochloride  melts  at  189°. 

Reference. — Nitbo  -  di  -  tolyl  -  ethylene -di- 
amine.   

p-TOlYL  ETHYLENE  ETHYI  DIOXIDE 
C.HiMe.0.CHj.CH2.0Bt.  (244°).  Formed  from 
0jH,.0.02H«Br  and  alcoholic  potash  (Sohreiber, 
fi.  24, 195). 


DI-p-TOlYI  ETHYLENE  DIKETONB 

CsHisOa  i.e.  CjH4(OO.C3HjMe)j.  Bi-toluyl 
ethane.  [159°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  suC' 
cinyl  chloride  and  AIOI3  on  toluene  (HoUemann, 
B.  T.  C.  6,  70 ;  Glaus,  B.  20,  1377).  Needles, 
T.  sl.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  insol.  alkaUs.  AcCl  con 
verts  it  into  di-^-tolyl-furfurane  0,eH„0  [164°], 
Ammonium  acetate  and  HOAc  on  boiling  form 
di^p-tolyl-pyrrole  [197°].  P2S5  forms  di-^i-tolyl 
thiophene  [171°]. 

DI-p-TOLYL  -  ETHYLENE  -  DI  -  METHYL-DL 
AMINE  CuHjiNj  i.e.  C^,{'SUe.G^^Ue)^.  [80°] 
Formed  by  boiling  its  di-methylo-di-bromide 
with  NHjAq  (Hiibner,  A.  224,  337).  Tables  or 
prisms  (from  alcohol),  v.  sl.  sol.  water. — 
B"H2HgCli.  [190°].— B"HjPtClj.  Orange- 
yellow  powder. 

Methylo-iodide  B"MeI.  Needles.  De- 
composed at  100°.    M.  sol.  hot  water. 

Methylo-bromide  B"2MeBr.  Formed  by 
heating  di-methyl-^-toluidine  with  CjHjBr,  at 
105°  for  some  days.  Yields  B"Me2Hg20l5  [159°- 
162°],  B"Me2SnCls,  B"MejPtCl3,  and 
B"205HjMeN30„  [197°],  which  crystallises  from 
alcohol. 

TOLYL   ETHYLENE  OXIDE  v.  Ethylene 

ETHEB  OV  OBESOL. 

DI^-TOLYL     ETHYLENE     DISTTLPHONE 

(C,H,.S02)jC2Hj.  [201°].  Made  by  boUmg  sodium 
toluene  p-sulphinate  with  OjHjBrj  and  alcohol 
(Otto,  J.jpr.  [2]  30,  354  ;  40,  534).  Got  also  by 
boiling  the  same  salt  with  CHj.COlj.CO^Na. 
Needles  or  plates.  Dilute  KOHAq  converts  it 
into  toluene  sulphinio  acid  and  C^Hj.SOj.OjHi.OH 
[55°],  which  yields  C,H,.S0j.C2Hj01  [79"], 
0,H,.SO,.CjHJ  [100°],O,H,.SO2.C,H,OBz  [176°] 
■and  (0,H,.S02.CjH,)jS  [150°-160°].  Ammonia 
forms  (C,H,.S02.C2Hj)2NH,  which  yields  a  hydro- 
chloride [201°].. 

DI-^-TOLYL-ETHYLENE-UEEA 

enSicS^^O-  [228°].  Formed  from  di- 
p-tolyl-ethylene-diamine  and  COClj  (Miohler  ». 
Keller,  B.  14,  2184).    Needles. 

i)-TOLYL-DI-ETHYL-PHOSPHINE 
C,H,.PBtj.      (240°).     Formed    from  0,H,PC1, 
and  ZnBtj  (Czimatis,  B.  15,  2016).    Liquid.— 
B'Mel.    [137°].— B'^Me^PtClj.    Yellow  plates. 

jp-TOLYL  ETHYL  STILPHONE 
C,H,.S02.C2H5.  [56°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of 
C,H,.SBt  and  by  the  action  of  EtBr  on  sodium 
toluene  p-sulphinate  (Otto,  B.  13,  1276;  18, 
161).  Formed  also  by  warming  the  acid 
0,H,.S02.CHMe.C0jH  with  KOHAq.  Trimetric 
plates ;  a:b:o  =  -526:1:  '721.  Sol.  alcohol  and 
ether. 

p-XOLYL  ETHYL  SULPHONE  a-CARB- 
OXYLIC  ACID  C^Hj-SOj-CHMe-CO^H.  Tolyl- 
suVphono-propionic  acid.  [37°].  Formed  by 
heating  0,H,.SOjNa  with  CHa.CHBr.OOjEt  and 
alcohol  at  150°  and  saponifying  the  product 
(Otto,  J.pr.  [2]  40,  555).  Crystals  (from  alco- 
hol), converted  by  01  into  CH3.CH01.S02.0,H,. 

TOLYL  ETHYL  DISULFHOXIDE  v.  Jl^/ij/Z 
ether  ot  Toluene  thiosulphonio  acid. 

TOLYL  ETHYL  THIOBIURET  C.iH.^NjSj. 
[134°].  Formed  from  tolyl-thiobiuret,  alcohol, 
aqueous  NH„  and  Btl  (Tursini,  B.  17,  585). 
Needles  (from  alcohol). 

o-TOLYL-ETHYL-THIOSEimCABBAZIDE 
0;rHjNH.NH.CS.NHEt.  [130°J.  Formed  o-tolyl- 
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hydrazine  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl- 
thiocarbimide  (Dixon,  C.  J.  57,  262).  Needles, 
Y.  si.  sol.  cold  water.  CUSO4  colours  its  alco- 
holic solution  deep  blue. 

TOLYL  ETHYL  DI-THIO-CABBONAIES 
CS{0Et).S.CjH4Me.  The  0-,  m-,  and  p-  com- 
pounds  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium  xan- 
thate  on  cold  solutions  of  0-,  to-,  and  p-diazo- 
toluene  chloride  are  oils  (Leuckart,  J.pr.  [2]  41, 
188).  They  are  converted  into  tolyl  meroaptans 
by  boiling  with  aleohoHc  potash. 

o-TOLYL-ETHYL-THIO-TTEEA 
CS(NHEt).NHC„H4Me.     [84°].     Formed  from 
o-tolyl-thiooarbimide  and  ethylamine  (Staats,  B. 
13, 136).    Prisms,  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether. 

^-Tolyl-ethyl-thio-urea  [96°].  Formed  in 
like  manner  (Weith,  B.  8, 1530).-  Tables,  v.  sol. 
hot  water. 

o-Tolyl-di.ethyl-thio-ureaOS(NEt2).NHC,H,. 
[102°].  Formed  from  o-tolyl-thiooarbimide  and 
NHEtj  (Gebhardt,  B.  17,  3038).  Needles  or 
prisms. 

^-TOLYL-ETHYL-TOLUTEIAZIHE      DIHY- 

DEIDE     C„H,,N,    i.e.   C,H.Me<|;g^^^jj^. 

[168°].  Formed  by  heating  toluene-azo-toluidine 
with  propionic  aldehyde  at  140°  (Goldschmidt  a. 
Poltzer,  B.  34,  1009).  Needles  (from  hot  benz- 
ene).—B'HCl.  [96°].  —  Platinochloride 
[221°].     Small  yeUow  needles. 

^TOLYL-ETHYL-TIREA  CjoHuN^O  i.e. 
NHO,H,.CO.NHEt.  Formed  from  jj-toluidine 
and  ethyl  cyanate  (Sell,  A.  126, 162).  Crystals, 
insol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 

DI-o-TOLYL-FORMAMIDINE  C,5H„Nj  i.e. 
NHC,H,.OH:NC,H,.  [151°].  Formed  by  boil- ' 
ing  the  formyl  derivative  of  o-toluidine  for  a 
long  time,  or  by  heating  it  with  o-toluidine  and 
POI3  (Ladenburg,  B.  10,  1260).  Formed  also  by 
distilling  the  thioformyl  derivative  of  o-toluidine 
in  vacuo  (Senier,  G.  J.  47,  762).  Prisms  (from 
alcohol),  insol.  dilute  NaOHAq.  Yields  crystal- 
line CisO^N^Brj.— B'jH,PtCle. 

Di-m-tolyl-formamidine  NHC,H,.CH:NC,H,. 
[123°].  Formed  by  boiling  m-toluidine  with  for- 
mic acid  (Niementowski,  B.  20,  1893).  Needles 
or  plates,  insol.  water.  Br  in  CS2  yields  crys- 
talline NHC,H,.CHBr.NBrC,H,.— B'HCl.  [214°]. 
— B'^H^PtOls.— B'CsHjNaO,.    Yellow  needles. 

Di-p-tolyl-formamidiue  [141°].  Formed  by 
distilling  0,H,NH.CHS  in  vacuo  (Senier,  O.  J. 
47,767;  B.  18,  2296).    Prisms.— B'^HjPtClj. 

DI-^-TOLYL-rTTBFTJBAlTE      CuHijO      i.e. 

CH-C(Ch!1>°-  f^®*°^-  Formed  by  the  action 
of  AcCl  on  C2H;(CO.C,H,)2  (HoUeman,  B.  T.  C. 
6,  72).  Small  plates,  converted  by  P2S5  into  di- 
tolyl-thiophene,  and  by  ammonium  acetate  into 
di-tolyl-pyrrole. 

^-TOLYl-GLYOXAL  CjHjMe.CO.CHO. 
[102°].  Termed  from  the  oxim  by  dissolving  in 
aqueous  NaHSOj,  stirring  the  crystaUine  mass 
with  alcohol  and  a  little  HOAc,  filtering,  and 
boiling  with  dilute  HjSO^  (Miiller  a.  Peehmann, 
B.  22,  2556).  Needles  (from  hot  water),  v.  sol. 
alcohol.  Heduces  Cold  ammoniacal  AgNO,,  but 
not  Fehling's  solution.  When  shaken  with 
benzene  (containing  thiophene)  and  H2SO4  it 
colours  the  benzene  green.  Yields  p-tolyl-gly- 
oxylic  acid  and^-toluic  acid  on  oxidation. 


Phenyl  hydrazide 
C,H,.C(N2HPh).CH(NjHPh).     [145°].      Yellow 
needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

Oxim  C,H,.CO.CH:NOH.  ToVyl  nitroso- 
methyl  ketone.  [100°].  Formed  from  tolyl  methyl 
ketone,  amyl  nitrite  and  NaOEt.  Needles  (from 
benzene). 

Acetyl  derivative  of  the  syn-oxim 
C,H,.CO.CH:NOAe  [68°].  From,  the  oxim  and 
AcjO  (Soderbaum,  B.  25,  3461).  Tables  (from 
MeOH).  Cold  NaOHAq  splits  it  up  into  NaCy 
and  jp-toluic  acid.  Cone.  H^SO,  acts  in  like 
manner.  Ao^O  at  100°  fornis  C,H,.CO.CN  [52°], 
whence  boiling  NaOHAq  forms  ^j-toluic  acid. 

Acetyl  derivative  of  the  anti-oxim 
C,H,.C(0H)2.CH:N0Ac.  [148°].  From  the  oxim 
and  AcCl  at  0°,  followed  by  water.  Cold 
NaOHAq  forms  C,H,.CH(0H).00jH  [146°],  v. 
sol.  ether.  Cone.  H2SO4  converts  this  acetyl 
owW-oxim  into  the  oxim.  Converted  by  KCy 
dissolved  in  dilute  alcohol  into  ^-toluyl-formoin 
C,H,.CO.CH(OH).C0.CO.0,H,  [161°]  (Soder.; 
baum,  B.  25,  3473). 

p- TOLYL -GLYOXALIHE       C,„H,oN,     t.e. 

0,H,N<q2:n'^-  (285°).  Got  by  warming 
C,H,N<gS^.^-'^  with   dilute  HNO,  <Marck- 

wald,  B.  25,  2365).    Pale-yeUow  crystals,  si.  sol. 
water.     Smells  like  mushrooms. — B'^H^tClj. — 
"B'AgNOs.— Pier  ate.     [179°].     Golden  needles. 
2)-T0LYL-GLY0XALYL  MERCAPTAN 

C,H,N<^S^.^-^.    [205°].    Got  by  action  of 

boiling  HClAq  on  the  product  of  the  action  of 
amido-acetal  on  jp-tolyl  thiocarbimide  (Marck- 
wald,  B.  25,  2363).  Silvery  leaflets,  m.  sol.  hot 
water.  Yields  (C,„H,„NjS)2PtCl4.  Mel  in  alcohol 
forms  (C,„H,MeN2S)HI  [95°],  which  yields  the 


,CH  =  CH 


[90°],  which  forms  a 


base  C,H,N<(,^gjjgj.jj 

picrate  [140°]. 

^-TOLYL-GLYOXYLIC  ACID  G^fi^  t.e.' 
CBH4Me.C0.C0,H.  [97°].  Formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  AlCls  on  a  mixture  of  toluene  and 
C1.C0.C0AH,,  (Eoser,  B,  14,  1750).  Formed 
also  by  oxidising  p-tolyl  methyl  ketone  with  cold 
alkaline  KaFeCy,  (Buohka  a.  Irish,  B.  20,  1762, 
2213).  Needles  (from  ligroin),  si.  sol.  hot  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Yields  j)-toluio  and 
terephthalio  acids  on  oxidation.  Benzene  (con- 
taining thiophene)  when  shaken  with  tolyl-gly- 
oxylic  acid  and  H2SO4  is  turned  red,  and  finally 
bluish-violet. 

Salts. — KA'.— NaA'^aq  (Claus  a.  Kroae- 
berg,  B.  20, 2048).— BaA'y— BaA'j  8aq.— CaA'j  aq. 
— AgA'.    Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  water. 

Ethyl  ether'&ik.'.    (260°-270°). 

Amide  O^^O^.    [160?].    Prisms. 

Phenyl  hydrazide  [144°]. 

DI-o-TOLYL-GUANIDIKE  C,5H„N3  i.e. 
C(NH)(NHC,H,)j.  [179°].  Formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  NHj,  lead  acetate,  and  KOHAq  on  di-o- 
tolyl-thio-urea  (Berger,  B.  12,  1855).  Crystals, 
sol.  ether.  Cyanogen  passed  into  its  alcoholic 
solution  forms  the  dicyanide  C„H„N5  [174°] 
which  is  converted  by  HOI  into  the  oxalyl  deri- 
vative OijHijNaOj  [207°],  whence  boiling  with 

alcohoUo  HCl  forms  CO<;^^']^-^q.     [214°]. 

Ihe  dicyanide  is  converted  by  boiling  with  ani- 
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line  into  OagHjiNs,  which  yields  crystalline 
B'HCl  aq.— B'jHjPtOlj :  yellow  pp. 

Di-jj-tolyl-guanidine  NH.C(NH0,H,)2.  [168°]. 
Formed  by  passing  cyanogen  chloride  into  fused 
p-toluidine  (W.  Wilson,  O.  J.  3,  154;  A.  G. 
Perkin,  O.  /.  37,  696).  Formed  also  by  de- 
Bulphuration  of  di-tolyl-thio-urea  in  presence  of 
NBt,  (Hofmann,  B.  7,  1739).  Keedles  (from 
ligro'in).  Nitric  acid  (S.G.  1-5)  gives  a  di-nitro-  de- 
rivative [197°],  which  forms  crystalline  B'HNOj. 
Alcohol  and  HNO3  (S.G.  1-4)  produce  di-uitro- 
y-tolyl-urea.  Cyanogen  passed  into  its  ethereal 
solution  forms  CisH^NjCy^,  crystallising  from 
ether  in  prisms,  converted  by  dilute  HClAq  into 

NH.C<^|^^g'|;g^  •[188-5°]  (Landgrebe,  B.  10, 

1587).  The  cyanide  is  converted  by  boiling  in 
alcoholic  solution  with  aniline  hydrochloride  into 
CiBH^.N^iaq  [110°-115°].— Salt  B'jH^PtCle. 

Tri  -  o  -  tolyl  -  guauidine  CjaH^aNs  i.e. 
C(NC,H,)(NHO,H,)j.  [131°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  o-toluidine  in  alcoholic  solution  in 
presence  of  lead  oxide  on  di-o-tolyl-thiourea 
(Berger,  B.  12,  1857;  cf.  Girard,  B.  6,  445). 
Formed  also  when  di-o-tolyl-thiourea  is  boiled 
for  a  long  time  (Barr,  B.  19,  1769).  Minute 
prisms.  Yields  a  dicyanide  OjjHjjNs  [141°],  con- 
verted by  cone.  HClAq  in  alcoholic  solution  into 
CmBUiNjOu  [179°].-B'2H2PtCls:  yellow  prisms. 

Tri-p-tolyl-guanidine  G^^^^  [123°].  S. 
(alcohol)  .7-4  at  0°.  Formed  by  heating  di-^i- 
tolyl-thio-urea  with  copper  (Merz  a^  Weith,  Z. 
1868,  610),  or,  in  alcoholic  solution,  with'jp- 
toluidine  and  PbO  (Hofmann,  B.  2,  459).  Got 
by  heating  jp-toluidine  with  PCI3  and  p-tolyl 
cyanate  (Weith,  B.  9,  820).  Formed  also  when 
di-^-tolyl-urea  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  (Barr,  B. 
19,  1768),  and  likewise  by  the  action  of 
p-toluidine  on  the  product  of  the  action  of 
chlorme  on  tolyl  cyanate  (Nef,  A.  270,  322). 
Needles  (from  ligroin).  Yields  a  dicyanide 
CJ4H23N5  [184°],  which  forms  B'HCl  3aq  and 
B'jHjiPtCls  and  is  converted  by  boiling  with 
alcohoUc  HCl  into  di-tolyl-parabanic  acid. 

S al  t  B.— B'HCl  aq.  S.  -6  at  0°.— B'jH,PtCle. 
S.  -045  at  0°.— B'HNOj.  S.  -07  at  0°.— B'^H^SO,. 
Plates  (from  hot  water).     Neutral  in  reaction. 

^-TOLYL  HEPTADECYL  KETONE 
[l:4]OBH,Me.CO.C„H35.   [67''].  {278°  at  15  mm.). 
Formed  from    toluene,    stearyl   chloride,    and 
AlClj  (Krafflt,  B.  21,  2268).    Oxidised  by  HNO3 
(S.G.  1-12)  to  o-toluic  acid. 

jp.  TOLYL -HEXYL-TOLUTBIAZINE  DI- 
HYDEIDE  CaHjjN,  i.e. 

CAMe<|:|^^§5V     [165°].       Formed    by 

heating  cenanthol  with  toluene-o-azo-toluidine 
at  175°  (Goldschmidt  a.  Poltzer,  B.  24,  1010). 
Needles,  sol.  hot  benzene.— BHCl.  [96°].— 
B'APtCL.     [171°].    Yellow  crystalline  pp. 

T-TOLYL-HYDANTOlN  C„H,„NA-  [176^. 
Formed  by  heating  o-tolyl-amido-acetio  acid 
with  urea  at  180°  (Ehrlich,  B.  16, 742).  Light- 
yeUow  plates,  sol.  alcohol  and  hot  water.  On 
boiling  with  baryta-water  it  gives  o -tolyl - 
hydantoic  acid,  which,  when  set  free  from  its 
salts,  at  once  splits  up  into  water  and  o-tolyl- 
hydantoih. 

^-Tolyl-hydantoin  C,„H,„N20j  i.e. 


Formed,  together  with  ^-tolyl-hydantoic  acid 
CO(NH2).N(C,H,).CH..002H,  by  fusing  p-tolyl- 
amido-acetio  acid  with  urea  (Schwebel,  B.  11, 
1128).  Needles  (from  water),  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
p-Tolyl-hydantoic  acid  is  crystalline, 
si.  sol.  hot  alcohol  and  hot  water. 

Di-o-tolyl-hydantoin  C0<^(^'2'j.0Hj- 

[275°].  Got  from  o-tolyl-amido-aoetic  toluide 
and  COCl;  (BischofE,  B.  25,  2275). 

Di-^-toIyl-hydantoin  CO^ggj-P^. 

[175°].  Formed  from  p-tolyl-amido-acetic  toluide 
and  COClj  (Bisohoff,  B.  25, 2280).  Plates  (from 
alcohol),  si.  sol.  ligroin. 

TOLYL  -  HYSBAZIDO  -  METHYL-THIAZOLE 

DIHYDEIDE  g^'^-^^C.NH.NHO^H,.  Formed 

by  heating  tolyl-allyl-thio-semioarbazide  with 
cone.  HClAq  at  100°  (Avenarius,  B.  24,  270). 
The  p-  compound  melts  at  133°.  Both  the 
0-  and  the  p-  compounds  form  crystalline 
hydrochlorides. 

o-TOLYL-HYDRAZIDO-PKOPIONIC  ACID 
C5H^Me.NH.NH.CHMe.C0jH.  [143°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  the  o-tolyl- 
hydrazide  of  pyruvic  acid  (Japp  a.  Kliugemann, 
C.  J.  53,  519).     Small  needles  (from  MeOH). 

o-TOLYL-HYDRAZINE  CjHjNH.NHj.  [53°] 
(P.) ;  [56°]  (F.) ;  [59°]  (GaUinek  a.  Eichter,  B. 
18,  3175).  Prepared  from  o-toluidine  in  the 
same  manner  as  phehyl-hydrazine  is  obtained 
from  aniline  (Fischer  a.  Bosler,  A.  212,  338 ; 
Preund,  B.  24,  4200).  Glittering  plates,  slowly 
oxidised  by  air,  forming  a  brown  oil. — B'HCl  aq  : 
needles.— B'HNOa :  plates.  With  SOCl,  and 
ether  it  forms  C,H,NH.N:SO,  a  yellow  oil 
smeUing  like  geraniums  (Michaelis,  A.  270, 119). 
Glucose  yields  o-tolyl-glucosazone  CjjHjjNjOj 
[201°]  (Easchen,  A.  239,  229).  Di-methyl  di- 
ketone  forms  CH3.C(N2HC,H,).C(N2HC,H,).CHs 
[198°]  (Japp  a.  Klingemann,  A.  2i7,  224). 

Formyl  deriuaiiu«CjH^Me.NH.NHCHO. 
[121°].  Formed  from  o-tolyl  hydrazine  and 
formamide.     Needles  (Gattermann,  B.l5, 1078). 

Acetyl  deHvativeG,R,.NB..'NBAo.  [104°]. 
Formed  from  o-tolyl-hydrazine  and  ACjO  (G.). 

Propionyl  derivative 
C,H,.NH.NH,CsH50.    [84°].    Formed    from   o- 
tolyl-hydrazine  and  propionic  acid  (G.).  Colour- 
less tables. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,H,.NH.NHBz. 
[180°].  Got  from  the  hydrazine  and  BzCl  in 
Et^O  (G.).  Needles.  Gives  off  all  its  nitrogen 
in  the  free  state  on  boiling  with  Fehhng's  solu- 
tion (Strache  a.  Iritzer,  M.  14,  38). 

771 -Tolyl -hydrazine  CjHj.NH.NHj.  (242°) 
(Buchka  a.  Sohachtebek,  B.  22,  841;  cf.  V. 
Meyer  a.  Lecco,  B.  16,  2976).  OU.— B'HCl. 
Needles,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

p  .  Tolyl  -  hydrazine  OjHjNH.NH^.  [61°]. 
(242°).  Obtained  from  ^-toluidine  (Fischer,  B. 
8,  589 ;  9,  890).  White  plates  (from  ether),  si. 
sol.  water. 

Reactions.— 1.  With  SOCl,  and  ether  it 
forms  C,H,NH.N:SO  [112°],  crystallising  in 
yellow  needles  (Michaelis  a.Etihl,4.270, 118), — 
2.   C„HsPCl,    forms    0,H,NH.N:PC,H5  [162°], 

I  crystallising  in  prisms.  —  8.  POOL  forms 
(C,H,NH.NH)3P0  [189°].  — 4.  Acetone  forms 
CMej(N^O,H,)  [52°],  —  6.  AcetoaceUc  ether 
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forms  CisHjsNA  [93°]  (Knorr,  B.  17,  650).— 
6.  Oxalic  ether  forms  NHOjH^.NH.OO.OOjBt 
[133°]  (Preund,  B.  24,  4198).— 7.  Di  ■  meth/yl 
diAietojie  yields  0H3.C(N2HC,H,).C(N2HC,H,).CH, 
[230°], and  CH3.C(NjHC,H,)Ao  [161°]  (Japp,  C.J. 
53,  544). 

S  a  1 1.— B'C„H.PHA-  [148°]  (Mieliaelis,  A. 
270, 134). 

Toluene-2)-phosphinate  B'OjHjPKjOj. 
[161°]. 

Formyl  derivative 
C„H,Me.NH.NH.CHO.  [164°].  Formed  by  heat- 
'  ing  the  alcoholic  solution  of  jp-tolyl-hydrazine 
with  chloroform  and  potash.  Formed  also  by 
heating  p-tolyl-hydrazine  with  formamide  at 
130°  (Euhemaun,  O.  /.  55,  248).  Plates  (from 
water),  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Acetyl  derivative  O5H4Me.NH.NHAo. 
[121°].  Formed  from  ^-tolyl-hydrazine  and 
AcOH  (Gattermann,  B.  25,  1080).    Plates. 

Propionyl   derivative  [170°].    Needles. 

Dibenzoyl  derivative  [188°']  (Fischer). 

Si-o-tolyl-hydraziue. 

Formyl  derivative  (C^HJjN.NH.CHO. 
[139°].  Formed  from  0,H,NH.NH.CHO  and 
CuSOj  (Gattermann,  B.  25, 1078).    Plates. 

Acetyl  derivative  (CjHij^N.NHAo. 
[191°].  Formed  in  like  manner  from  aeetyl-o- 
tolyl-hydrazine  and  CuSO,.    Needles. 

Propionyl  derivative  [167°].    Needles. 

Benzoyl  derivative  [209°].    Needles. 

M-Di-2)-tolyl-liydrazlne''(C,H,)2N.NH2.  [172°]. 
Formed  by  reduction  of  di-tolyl-uitrosamine 
with  zinc-dust  and  HOAo  (Lehne,  B.  13,  1546). 
Plates,  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  benzene. — B'HCl. 

Formyl  derivative  (O^HJ^N.NH.CHO. 
[146°].  Formed  from  formyl-^-tolyl-hydrazine 
and  CuSO,  (Gattermann,  B.  25,  1079).    Plates. 

Acetyl,  derivative.     [176°].    Needles. 

Propionyl  derivative  [171'5°].  Needles. 

Benzoyl  derivative.    [187°].     Needles. 

s-Di-o-tolyl-hydrazine  C,H,NH.NHC,H,. 
o-Bydrazo-toluene.  [165°]  (P.);  [146°]  (S.). 
Formed  ^  reduction  of  o-toluene-azo-toluene  by 
sodium-amalgam  (Petrieff,  B.  6,  557 ;  Schultz, 
B.  17,  467).  Converted  into  di-amido-ditolyl 
[3:4:l]C„H3Me(NH2).C„H3Me(NH2)[l:3:4]  [128°] 
by  heating  with  HCl.  The  diamido-derivative 
C,H„(NH;).NH.NH.C,H,(NH2)  [180°]  is  a  product 
of  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  nitro-j)- 
toluidine  (Buekney,  B.  11,  1453). 

s-Di-TO-tolyl-hydrazine  C,H,NH.NHC,H,. 
Formed  by  reducing  jra-toluene-m-azo-toluene  by 
alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide  (Goldschmidt,  B. 
11,  1626;  Barsilowsky,  A.  207,  116).  Liquid, 
converted  by  HjSOj  into  a  di-amido-ditolyl. 

s-Bi-^-toIyl-hydrazine  C,H;NH.NHC,H,. 
[126°].  Formed  in  like  manner  fromjprtoluene- 
p-azo-toluene  (Melms,  B.  3,  553)  and  by  the  ac- 
tion of  zinc-dust  and  NaOHAq  on  ^-nitro- 
toluene (Janovsky, M.  9,  829).  Tables orneedles, 
V.  e.  sol.  alcohol.  In  alcoholic  solution  it  is 
readily  oxidised  by  air  to  CjHj.Nj.CjH,.  Dilute 
H2SO4  converts  it  into  toluidine  and  toluene- 
azo-toluene.  On  treatment  in  alcoholic  solution 
with  hydrochloric  acid  it  changes  to  tolylene- 
tolyl-diamine.  The  di-amido-derivative 
[l:2:4]0,H3Me(NH2).NH.NH.03a,Me(NH,)[4:l:2] 
obtained  from  0„H,Me(NHj).N2.05H3Me(NHj)  by 
reducing  with  sodiam-amalgam,  is  crystalling 


and  yields  B-'H^SO,,  B"2H01,  B"2HBr,  and 
B"H2Pt01s  (Graeff,  A.  229,  352). 

Reference. — Oxt-tolyl-h  ydeazine. 

o-TOLYL-HYDRAZINE  STTLPHONIC  ACID 
CeH3Me(N2H,).S03H  [1:2:4].  Formed  by  adding 
o-diazo-toluene  ^-sulphonic  acid  to  a  cold  solu- 
tion of  SnClj  (LimprioKt,  B.  18,  2193).  Oolour- 
less  needles,  v.  sol.  hot  water,  nearly  insol, 
alcohol. — KA'  2aq :  orange-red  prisms. — ^BaA'j : 
yellow  crystalline  powder. 

o-Tolyl-hydrazine  snlphonic  acid 
OsH3Me(N2H3).S03H  [l:a;:2].  Formed  by  heating 
o-tolyl-hydrazine  (1  pt.)  with  cone.  H2SO4  (5  pts.) 
at  100°  (Gallinek  a.  Eichter,  B.  18,  3175).  Thii^ 
needles  (containing  Jaq). .  By  boiling  with 
aqueous  OuSO,  it  is  quantitatively  decomposed 
into  a  toluene  sulphonic  acid  and  nitrogen. — 
NaA'3|aq.— BaA'j4aq.— ZnA'j3aq.— PbA'j6aq. 
— Pb3A'2(0H)4.     Sparingly  soluble  needles. 

^-Tolyl-hydraziue-o-sulphonic  acid 
03H3Me(N2H3).S03H  [1:4:2].  [274°],  Formed 
by  reducing  p-diazo-toluene  o-sulphonio  acid 
with  Na^SOa  (Brackett  a.  Hayes,  Am.  9,  401)  or 
HCl  and  SnClj  (Pasche,  B.  21,  3416).  Tables, 
si.  sol.  cold  water.  Decomposed  by  fusion.  Not 
attacked  by  warm  H2SO4. 

p-Tolyl-hydrazine  m-sulphonic  acid 
C„H,Me(N2H3).S03H  [1:3:4].  Obtained  by  re- 
ducing ^-diazotoluene  m-sulphonie  acid  by 
cooled  SnClj  (Limpricht,  B.  18,  2193).  Slender 
prisms,  sol.  hot  water.  FeCij  evolves  nitrogen 
in  the  cold.  Cone.  H2SO4  at  80°  forms  a  red 
amorphous  substance  (Schneider,  Am.  8,  271). 

^-lolyl-hydraziue  disulphonic  acid 
C3HjMe(N2H,)(S0sH)j.       Formed     by     adding 
^-diazo-tolaene  disulphonic  acid  to  a  cold  solu- 
tion of  SuOlj  (Limpricht,  B.  18,  2193).  Nodules, 
V.  sol.  water. — BaH^A''^  2|aq  :  tables. 

Si-tolyl-hydrazine  disulphonic  acid 
C,H3Me(SO,H).NH.NH.C,H3Me(S03H).  A  pro- 
duct of  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding  azo- 
oompouud  by  SnClj  (Neale,  A.  203,  72).  Crystal- 
line powder  (contaii^ng  2|aq),  si.  sol.  water. — 
BaA"  5aq. — CaA"  SJaq  :  monoclinic  efflorescent 
prisms. 

Beference. — Nitbo  -  tolyl  -  hydkazinb    sul- 

CHONIC   ACID. 

o-IOLYL-IIIISO-DIACEIIG  ACID 

[l:2]C8H4Me.N(CH,.C0jH)j.  [c.  160°].  Formed 
by  heating  o-tolyl-amido-acetic  acid  (1  mol.) 
with  chloro-acetic  acid  (1  mol.),  NajCOa  (IJ 
mols.)  and  a  little  water  at  140°  (BisohofE,  B. 
23,  1994  ;  25,  2270).  White  crystals,  insol. 
ligroin,  si.  sol.  ether,  m.  sol.  alcohol. — NH4A'. 
[160°].    V.sol.Aq. 

4mi<Z6C,H,N(CH2.C0.NH2)j.  [164°].  Plates. 

Di-o-toluide  C,H,N(0H2.C0.NHC;H,)p 
[150°]. 

Imide 


c.H,N<g:CO: 


[146°]. 


;>NH. 

Prisms  (from  alcohol),  si.  sol.  water. 
o-Tolylamic  acid 

C,H,N(CHj.C0jH).CH2.C0.NHC,H,-  [148°]. 

Crystals  (from  alcohol). 

p-Tolyllmido-diacetic  acid 
[l:4]C3H4Me.N(CHj.C02H)2.  Diglycotolytamie 
acid.  [c.  140°].  Formed  by  the  action  of 
CHoCLCO^H  on  ^i-tolyl-glycocoll  (Meyer,  B.  14, 
1323;  Bischoff,  B.  23,  2000).  Needles  (from 
water).  Very  unstable.  —  CaA'^aq:  green 
needles.— AgjA' (NO,) :   nee41es.— p-Tolujdine 
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salt  (0;H,Ntt,)HA'.  [lig"].  Crystals,  sol. 
hot  wjatei. 

Mono-amide.  [222°].  A  product  of  the 
action  of  Ac^O  on  the  compound  [168°]  got  from 
ehloro-acetio  acid  and  p-toluidine  (Bischoff,  B. 
25,  2280). 

Bi-amid'e  C,H,N(OHj.CO.NHJe.     [250°]. 

Di-p-toluide  C,H,N(CH2.C0.NH0,H,)j. 
[251°].    Long  needles  (from  alcohol). 

Amide  p-toluide 
C,H,N(CH,.CO.NH,)CH,.CO.NHO,,H,.    [210°]. 

p-Tolylamic  acid 
C,H^(CH2.C0jH).0H,.C0NHC,H,.  [222°]. 

Needles,  Insol.  water,  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

^-TOIYL-IMIDO-DIACETIIC  ETHEE 
CsH^MeN(CH:CH.C02Et)j.    [73°].  Formed  from 
p-toluidine  and  formyl-acetio  ether  (Von  Peoh- 
mann,  B.  25,  1053).     YeUow   needles    (from 
dilute  alcohol). 

o  -  TOLYL. /3  -  IMIDO  -  BENZYL  -  MALOliriC 
ETHEE  0j,H,3N0j  i.e. 

CjHj.C(N0,H,).CH(C02Et)j.  [95°].  Formed  by 
the  action  of  a-ohloro-benzylidene-o-toluidine 
upon  sodium-malonio  ether  (Just,  B.  19,  985). 
Crystals,  v.  sol.  ether.  Split  up  by  dilute  HClAq 
at  120°  into  acetophenone  ando-toluidine.  The 
2)-isomeride  is  liquid. 

O-TOLYL-JS-IMIDO-BUTYEIC  ACID 
CeH,Me.N:CMe.CH2.C02H.  [112°].  Formed  by 
heating  aoetoacetio  ether  with  o-toluidine  at 
150°  (Knorr,  B.  17,  542;  Pawlewski,  B.  22, 
2203).  Needles  (from  hot  water),  converted  by 
cone.  HjSOi  into  {Py.  l)-oxy-(B.  4,  Py.  3)-di- 
methyl-quinoline. 

2J-Tolyl-i8-lmido-butyrio  acid.  Formed  in 
like  manner  from  ^-toluidine.  Crystals.  Con- 
verted by  H2SO4  into  {Py.  l)-oxy-(B.  2,  Py.  3)- 
di-methyl-quinoline. 

^-TOLYL  lODO-ETHYL  SULPHONE 
C,H,.S02.CH2.CHjI.      [100°].      Formed     from 
tolyl  oxy-ethyl  snlphone    and  HIAq    at   160° 
(Otto,  J.  pr.  [2]  30,  357).    Crystals,  v.  sol.  hot 
alcohol. 

TOLYL  lODO-METHYL  SULPHONE 
C,H,.S02.CH2l.     [126°].     Formed   by   heating 
sodium   toluene    sulphinate    with    CH^L,    and 
alcohol  (Otto,  B.  21,  655),    Small  needles,  v.  e. 
Bol.  hot  alcohoL 

DI-p-TOLYL  KETONE  C0(08H,Me)j.  [92°]. 
(333°)  at  725  mm.  Formed  by  oxidation  of  di- 
tolyl-methane  (Weiler,  B.  7, 1183),  of  M-di-tolyl- 
ethane  (O.  Fischer,  B.  7,  1195),  and  of  M-di- 
tolyl-ethylene  (Hepp,  B.  7,  1414)  by  chromic 
acid  mixture. 

Preparation. — 50  g.  AICI3,  65  o.c.  toluene, 
50  c.c.  CS2,  and  11  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  COClj  in 
CS,  saturated  at  0°  are  put  into  a  corked  half- 
litre  flask  and  gently  warmed.  After  20  minutes 
HCl  is  allowed  to  escape  and  a  second  11  0.0.  of 
CSj  saturated  with  phosgene  is  added.  The 
operation  is  repeated  fi  or  3  times ;  the  yield  is 
50  p.o.  of  the  calculated  (Bibs,  J.pr.  [2]  35,  467 ; 
c/.  Ador  a.  Crafts,  B.  10, 2174). 

Properties. — Crystals  (from  alcohol).  Con- 
verted by  HNO,  at  250°  into  benzoyl-terephthalio 
acid.  Beduced  by  HI  andP  to  di-tolyl-methane 
(Ador  a.  Billiet,  B.  12,  2303). 

Oxim  (0,H,)jC:N0H.  [163°].  Prisms  (Gold- 
Bohmidt,  B.  23,  2746).  Decomposes  on  keeping 
with  sudden  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes.    Cone. 


HjSOj  at  100°  forms  the  p-toluide  of  p-toluic 
acid. 

Di-p-tolyl  diketone  0,H,.C0.C0.C,H,. 
p-ToUl,  [105°].  Formed  by  boiling  toluoin 
(1  pt.)  with  HNO5  (2  pts.)  (Stierlin,  B.  22,  381). 
Yellow  plates  (from  warm  alcohol).  Gives  a 
violet  colour  when  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash. 

(a)-Oxim  C,H,.C(N0H).0(N0H).C,H,, 

[217°].  Plates  or  needles,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Yields 
a  diacetyl  derivative  [134°]. 

{$)-Oxim  [225°].  Formed,  together  with 
the  (o)-oxim,  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride  on  the  ketone.  Needles,  v.  sol, 
alcohol.    Yields  a  di-acetyl  derivative  [144°]. 

Di-p-tolyl  tetraketone 
C,H,.C0.C(0H)2.C0.C0.C,H,.  [88°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  (S.G.  1'3)  on 
C,H,.C0.0H(0H).C0.C0.C,H,  (Soderbaum,  B. 
25,  3474).  Prisms  (containing  (C,bH,„05)2CS2) 
(when  crystallised  from  OSj). 

D'i-oxim 
C,H,.C(N0H).C0.C0.C(N0H).C,H,.  [181°]. 

Plates  (containing  EtOH)  (from  alcohol). 

Di-oxim 
C,H,.CO.C(NOH).C(NOH).C0.0,H,.  So  called 
'  (;8)-nitro-cymene.'  [125°].  Mol.  w.  324  (by 
Baoult's  method).  Formed  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  oymene  and  on  p-tolyl  methyl 
ketone  (Holleman,  B.  T.  C.  6,  60 ;  of.  Landolph-, 
B.  6,  937 ;  Fittica,  A.  112,  314).  Needles,  v.  sol. 
warm  alcohol.  Converted  by  NaOHAq  into  p- 
toluio  acid.  Zinc-dust  and  HOAo  reduce  it  to 
C,H,.C0.CH2.0Hi,.C0.0,H,  [159°].  Alcoholic 
NH,  forms  p-toluic  amide  and  OuHjNsOj  [162°]. 
Boiling  ACjO  forms  CigHiaN^O^AcaO  [167°]. 

Beference. — Oxy-di-ioltl  ketone. 

TOLYL-MALONAMIC  ACID  v.  Maionio  acid. 


TOLYL-MELAMINE  v. 
article  on  Cyanic  acids. 


Cyanuramide  in  the 


o-TOLYL-MERCAPTAN  •[l:2]C5H^Me.SH. 
[15°].  (188°)  (H.) ;  (193°)  (V.).  Formed  by  re- 
ducing (4,l,2)-bromo-tolyl  mercaptan  (Hubner, 

A.  169,  30  ;  VaUin,  B.  19,  2953).  Prepared  by 
boiling  o-tolyl  ethyl  dithiocarbonate  with  alco- 
holic potash,  the  yield  being  70  p.c.  of  the. 
theoretical  amount  (Leuckart,  J.  pr.  [2]  41, 188). 
Plates.  —  Pb(SO,H,)j.  Brick-red  pp.,  turning 
white  in  air. 

TO-Tolyl  mercaptan  [l:3]CsH,Me.SH. 
[c.  200°].  Formed  by  reducing  toluene  m-sul- 
phonic  chloride  with  tin  and  HCl  (Hubner,  A. 
169,  51)  and  by  boiling  jn-tolyl  ethyl  xanthate 
with  alcoholic  potash  (L.).  Colourless  liquid 
with  intense  odour  of  mercaptan.  Volatile 
with  steam.  In  ammoniacal  alcoholic  solution 
it  is  oxidised  by  air  to  m-tolyl  disulphide. 

p-Tolyl  mercaptan  [l:4]C„HjMe.SH.  [43°]. 
(188°)  (J.) ;  (191°)  (Crafts,  B.  19,  3130 ;  Otto, 

B.  19,  3129);  (194°)  (Vallm,  B.  19,  2953). 
Formed  by  reducing  toluene  p-sulphonic  chloride 
with  tin  and  HCl  (Marcker,  A.  136, 79  ;  Javorsky, 
Z.  1865,  222).  Formed  also  by  heating  jj-tolyl 
ethyl  xanthate  with  alcoholic  potash  (L.) .  Formed 
also  from  di-ji-tolyl.  disulphide,  alcohol,  and  H^S 
(Otto  a.  Bossing,  B.  19,  3130).  Unctuous  laminae 
(from  ether),  volatile  with  steam.  Cone.  H^SO, 
forms  a  blue  solution.  Beadily  oxidised  to  di- 
p-io\y\  disulphide  [46°].  Chloro-acetone  forma 
C,H,.S.CHj.C0.CH3  (151°  at  15  mm.);  S.G. 
U{  10986    which    yields  »   phenyl-hydrazide 
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TOLYL   MEROAPTAN. 


[62T  (DeUsle,  A.  260,  268).— Hg{SC,H,)j.— 
C,H,S.Hg01.    Plates. 

Ethyl  ether  C,H,SEt.  (221°).  S.G.  i^. 
1-0016.     Colourless  oil  (Otto,  B.  13,  1277). 

References. — Amido-     and     Bbomo-     tolyl 

MIIBCAPTAN. 

0-TOLYI-MESITYL-THIO-TJEEA 

CH,.NH.CS.NH05H,Me3.  [167°].  Formed 
from  o-toluidine  and  mesityl  thiooaTbimide 
(Eisenberg,  B.  15, 1014).    Needles,  insol.  Aq. 

DI-TOLTL-MBTHAHE  OHj(C,H,)j.  [23°]. 
(286°). 

Formation. — 1.  From  formic  aldehyde  (or 
methylal),  toluene,  and  H2SO4  (Weiler,  B.  7, 
1181). — 2.  By  reducing  di-tolyl  ketone  with  HI 
and  P  (Ador  a.  Killiet,  B.  12,  2302).— 3.  A  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  AICI9  and  toluene  on 
CHjClj,  on  CH3CI,  or  on  COlj-NOj  (Friedel  a. 
Crafts,  A.  Oh.  [6]  11,  266 ;  Bl.  [»]  43,  50 ;  Elbs 
a.  Wittich,  B.  18,  347). 

Properties. — Prisms,  v.  Bol.  ether.  Oxidised 
by  chromic  acid  mixture  to  di-tolyl  ketone, 
toluyl-benzoio  acid,  and  CO(OjHj.002H)2.  Yields 
a  di-nitro-  derivative  [164°]. 

Tri-tolyl-methane  CH(C,H,)3.  [73°].  (377°). 
Obtained  f  romtri-amido-tri-tolyl-carbinol  (Eosen- 
Btiehl  a.  Gerber,  A.  Oh.  [6]  2,  853).    Crystalline. 

Beferences. — Di-bkomo-  and  Di-ohloeo-,  di- 

TOLYL-METHANE. 

o-TOLYL-METHYL^-AMIDO-PHENOl 

Methyl  derivative  CjHjNMe.CgHjOMe. 
(336°  cor.).  From  C,H,NH.CjH,OH,  KOH,  and 
Mel  (PhiUp,  J.pr.  [2]  34,  59).    Oil. 

TOLYL-METHYL-AMINE  v.  Mbthyi.. 
TOLUiDtNE,  Methtl-benzyl-amine,    and  Amido- 

XYLENE. 

Di-p-tolyl-methyl-amine  (C,H,)2NMe.  (235°- 
240°  at  20  mm.).  Formed  from  ditolylamine, 
MeOH,  and  HCl  at  250°-280°  (Girard,  Bl.  [2] 
24, 120).    Does  not  combine  with  acids. 

DI-TOLYL-DI-METHYL-DI-TEIAZYL 

a^'^>«-<^^!Me-  (^S^-^eO")- 
Formed  by  boiling  jj-tolyl-hydrazine  cyanide 
.(a,H,NH.NH2)2Cyz  with  kofi  (Bladin,  B.  22, 
3114).    Crystals  (from  alcohol),  m.  sol.  alcohol. 

^-tolyl-tiiethyi-benzyl  ketone 

C„H,Me.COCHj.C„H,Me.  [102°].  Got  by  re- 
ducing f -toluoiin  with  zinc  and  alcoholic  HCl 
(Stierlin,  B.  22,  883).  Needles,  insol.  water,  v, 
Bol.  benzene. 

O-TOIYL-METHYLEITE-AMINE 
C,H,N:CH2  (?).    Formed  by  adding  o-toluidine 
to  a  solution  of  formic  aldehyde  (Wellington  a. 
ToUens,  B.  18,  3307).    Colourless  syrup. 

^-Tolyl-methylene-amine  CiHjNiOH,  (?). 
[C.  122°].  Formed,  together  with  a  polymeride 
si.  sol.  benzene  and  alcohol,  by  adding^-toluidine 
to  a  solution  of  formic  aldehyde  (W.  a.  T.). 
Crystals,  v.  sol.  benzene. 

Di-o-tolyl-niethyIene-diaimne(C,H,NH)2CHj. 
(over  350°).  Formed,  together  with  the  follow- 
ing solid  isomeride,  by  heating  o-toluidine  with 
CH,CL,  at  110°-115°  (Grunhagen,  A.  256,  305). 
Liquid,  y.  sol.  ether  and  alcohol. — B'jHjPtOl, : 
brown  amorphous  powder. 

Isomeride  [c.  185°].  Crystalline  powder, 
si.  sol.  cold  alcohol.  — Salts:  B"2HC1. — 
B"2HBr.— B"H,SO,.  —  B"2H3PO,.— B'-SHjOjO,. 
— B"2H,OjO,.    Radiating  aggregates. 


Si-^-tolyl-methyleue-diamine 
(C,H,.NH).,CHj.   (above  350°).  Formed,  together 
with  the  solid  isomeride,  by  heating  ^J-toluidine 
with  CHjCl^  (G.).    Oil,  v.  sol.  ether.— B"HC1.— 
B-'aH^PtOlj.— B"HAu01,. 

Isomeride  OisH^Nj.  [c.  156°].  (over  350°). 
Amorphous,  si.  sol.  ether.  —  B"2H01  (?).  — 
B'-H^PtCls.— B"2HAuOl4.— B"2H20jO,.  Crystal- 
line crusts. 

Di-2)-toIyl-di-methylene-diamine 

C,H,N<^^^'>N^A.    [90°].    A  product  of  the 

action  of  CHjClj  on  ^-toluidine  at  100°  (Griin. 
hagen,  A.  256,  296).  Granules,  sol.  hot  alcohol. 
Converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  a  crystalline 
nitroso-  derivative  (0,H,N)2C2H2(N0H)  (?)  — 
B"2H01.— B"2HAuC4— B"2HBr.— B"HjS04. 

o-Tolyl-trimethylene-diamine 
03H„(NH2).NHC,H,.      (281°).     Formed  by  re- 
ducing o-tolyl-pyrazole   dihydride  in  alcoholia 
solution  by  sodium  (Balbiano,  (?.  18,  354).    Oil. 

^-Tolyl-trimethyiene-diamine 
C3H,(NHj)JIH0,H,.  [c.  -15°].  (287°).  A 
product  of  the  action  of  Na  on  an  alcoholia 
solution  of  ^-tolyl-pyrazole  (Balbiano).  Liquid. 
Oxalate.  [208°].  Spherical  groups  of  minute 
needles.  „ 

^-TOLYI  METHYLENE  METHYL  SUL- 
PHONE  KETONE  C,H,.S0j,.CHj.C0.CH3.  [51°]. 
Formed  from  chloro-acetone  and  sodium  toluene 
i)-sulphinate  (Otto,  J.  pr.  [2] '36,  401).  Silky 
needles.    Yields  a  bromo-  derivative  [130°]. 

m-TOLYL-METHYLENE-FHTHALISE 

0,H4<^|^^"'^')>0.  [153°].  Formed  by  heat- 
ing m-tolyl-acetic  acid  with  phthalic  anhydride 
and  a  little  NaOAc  (Heihnann,  B.  23,  3157). 
Needles  (from  ligroiin),  si.  sol.  ether. 

^-Tolyl-methylene-plitlialide  CuHuOj. 

p-Xylal-phthaUde.  [151°].  Formed  in  Uka 
manner  from  ^-tolyl-aoetio  acid  (Euhemann,  B, 
24,  3965).  Yellow  needles  (from  alcohol),  si.  sol. 
ether.    Nitrous  acid  passed  into  its  solution  in 

chloroform  forms  OsH,<gff't^Q')-*^'^')>0 
[140°],  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  compound 

^•^<co:6°'^'-  tii6°]- 

Beference. — Niteo-tolyl-meihyIiENE-phthaii- 

IDE. 

m-TOLYL-MEIHYLENE-FHTHALIUIOINE 

OaH4<g^^^'^')>NH.    [165°].     Formed    by 

heating  TO-tolyl-methylene-phthalide  with  alco- 
holic ammonia  (Heilmann,  B.  28,  3161).  Yellow- 
ish needles. 

p-Tolyl-methylene-phthalimidiue  0,gH„NO; 
[204°].  Formed  by  heating  p-tolyl-methylene- 
phthalide  with  alcoholic  NH3,  the  compound 
NHj.OO.OeH4.CO.OH20,H,  being  first  formed 
(Euhemann,  B.  24,  8968).  Converted  by  passing 
nitrous  acid  through  its  •solution  in  chloroform 

into  O.H,<g(j^(^°')*^'^')>NH  [227°]. 

Isomeride  CjH4<^q=§-^'^.  [228°].  Formed 
by  heating  OjH^^^jjq  ■^■^7'^     ^]q^     alcoholia 

ammonia  (E.). 

Reference. — NiTBO-TOj,Yi>-ilJETHyj)BNB-pmaAl>- 

JJUISINE. 


TOLYL-METHYL-THIAZOLINE. 
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DI-p-TOLTL  TSIMETHYLENE  DISTIL. 
PHONE  C3H,(S0,C,H,)..  [125°].  Formed  from 
tnmethylene  bromide  and  sodium  toluene  p-sul- 
phinate  (Otto,  B.  24, 1834).  Plates.  Converted 
by  alcoholic  potash  at  120°  into  the  compound 
0(OH,.CH,.CH,.SO.O,H,),  [80°].  ^ 

TOLYL-METHYl-IMESATIM  v.  Toluide  of 
Meihyl-isi.Tis. 

m-tOZYL  METHYL  KETONE  0,H,.CO.CH, 
Methyl-acetophenone.  (219°).  Formed  by  dis- 
tilling calcium  »»-toluate  with  calcium  formate 
(Buchka  a.  Irish,  B.  20, 1766). 

Tolyl  methyl  ketone.  (225°).  S.G.  22  -gsgi. 
VJ).  4-58.  Formed,  together  with  the  p-  com- 
pound, by  the  action  of  AcCl  on  toluene  and 
AIOI3  (Essuer  a.  Gossin,  Bl.  [2]  42, 95).  This  is 
perhaps  the  0-  compound. 

iJ-Tolyl  methyl  ketone.  (217°)  (M.) ;  (230° 
cor.)  (W.).  Formed  by  the  action  of  AlOl,  on  a 
mixture  of  toluene  and  AejO  or  AoCl  (Miohaelis, 
B.  15, 185 ;  Glaus,  B.  19,  234).  Formed  also  by 
heating  toluene  with  HOAc,  ZnClj,  and  POCl, 
(Frey,  J.pr.  [2]  48, 114)  and  as  a  by-product  in 
the  oxidation  of  (a)-nitro-oymehe  (Widman,  B. 
19,  587).  Oil.  Yields  a  dibromide  OsHsBrjO 
[100°].  KMnOi  forms  terephthalio  acid.  Alkaline 
KsFeCy,  forms  ^j-toluio  and  ^-tolyl-glyoxylio 
acids  (B.  a.  K.).  HNO,  forms  C.sH^N^O,  [125°], 
which  is  reduced  by  zinc-dust  and  HOAc  to 
OjtH4(CO.C,H,)j  (Hpllemann,  B.  T.  G.  10,  211). 

Oaim  [88°].    Crystals  (from  ligroin). 

Phenyl-hydrazide  [97°].    Prisms. 

Beference. — Aioso-,  Iodo-,  and  Oxi-,  tolti, 

MBTHTIf  KETOK^. 

0-TOLYL      METHYL     KETONE      TETEA- 

HYDBIDE  0Hj<3-^g®^0.C0.CH,.   (206°). 

Formed  from  aw-di-aoetyl-pentane  by  treatment 
with  cone.  H2SO4  (Kipping  a.  Perkin,  jun.,  G.  J. 
57,18).  Oil,  smeffing' like  peppermint,  Does 
not  combine  with  NaHSO,.  In  moist  ether  it  is 
reduced  by  Na  to  the  hexahydride. 

Oxim  OgHijNO.    Liquid. 

Phenyl  hydrazide  OisH^jN^.    Oil. 

Tolyl  methyl  ketone  hexahydride  v.  Meihtl- 

HXXAMETHTCiEKYIi   UETHYIi   KETONE. 

m-TOLYL-METHYL-MALONlG  ACID 
[l:3]CeHiMe.0Hj.CH(C0jH)j.     [138°].     Formed 
by  saponification  of  the  ether  (Poppe,  B.  23, 110). 
Bhombohedra,  si.  sol.  water K^A" :  needles. 

Methyl  ether  Me^A".    (c.  300°). 

Ethyl  ether 'EA^".  (320°).  Formed  from 
»-bromo-»2-xylene  and  sooium  malonic  ether. 
Oil.,  Converted  by  alcohoUo  NH3  at  150°  into 
CsH4Me.0Hj.CH(COjEt).C0.NHj  [186°],  which  on 
warming  with  water  forms  the  ammonium  salt 
CsH,Me.CHj,.CH(C02Bt).CqjNH,  [77°].  Et^A"  is 
converted  by  methylamine  into  the  methylamide 
0,HjMe.0H,.0H(C0jEt).CONHMe  [120°],  and 
by  aniline  into  C,H,Me.OHj.OH(CO.NHPh)j 
[188°]. 

Si-m-tolyl-di-methyl-malonic  ether 
(CaH,Me.OHj)jO{C02Et)j.    [122°].    A  product  of 
the  action    of    w-bromo-m-xylene   on    sodium 
malonic  ether  (Poppe,  B.  23,  109). 

o-TOLYL-METHYL-OXAZOLINE  0„H,3N0  i.e. 

^^^■°^C.C,H,.    (258°).    Formed  by  boiling 

C,H,.C0.NH.CH2.0HMeBr  with  alcoholic  potash 
(Salomon,    B.    26,    1323).      OU.— B'0„H,N,0,. 
[129°].-B'2H,PtCl.. 
Vol.  IV. 


i>-Tolyl-methyI.oxazoUne  0„H,3N0.  (265°). 
Formed  from  the  bromopropyl-amide  of  ^-toluio 
acid  (Salomon,  B.  26,  1326).  Oil.— Picrate 
B'CeHsNaO,.    [183°].-B'^,PtCl,.    [184°]. 

iJ-TOLYL-DI-METHYL-PHOSPHINE 
C,H,PMe2.    (210°).    Formed  from  CjHjPClj  and 
ZnMoj  (Czimatis,  B.  15,  2014).   Oil,  oxidised  by 
HgO  to  0;a,PMejO.     CSj  forms  O^H^PMe^CS, 
[110°]  crystallising  in  red  plates. . 

Methylo-iodideB'Uel.  [255°].  Needles. 
Yields  B'Mela  and  B'^Me^PtClj. 

Bensylo-chloride.    Yields 
B',(0,H,)2PtCl,  [226°],  a  yellow  crystalline  pp. 

^-TOLYL-METHYLPHTHALIMIDE 
[4:2:l]CeH,Me:CA:N.C5H4Me.    [180°].    Formed 
by   distilling   (4,2,l)-methyl-phthalio  acid  with 
^-toluidine  (Niementowski,  M.  12,  630).  Crystal- 
line mass,  V.  e.  sol.  chloroform,  insol.  water. 

jp-TOLYL-METHYL-PHTHALIMIDINE 
W<g^f^^W>NH.    [149°].   Formed 

from  ^-tolyl-methylene-phthalimidine,  HI  and  P 
(Euhemann,  B.  24,  3969).    Needles. 

DI^-TOLYL-METHYL-PIPEEAZINE 
CisH^Nj.      [105°].      Formed  from    di-^-tolyl- 
propylene-diamine,     ethylene     bromide,     and 
NajCOj.    Needles  (from  alcohol)  (BischofE,  B. 
^,  8278). 

o-TOLYL.  METHYL  -  PEOPYLENE  -  ^|f  -  THIO- 

TJEEA  ^j^'^-I^C.NMe.O^H,.  (0.  295°).  Formed 

from    o-tolyl-propylene-ij'-thio-urea     and    Mel 
(Prager,  B.  22,  2999).   Yields  (i8)-methyl-taurine 
on      oxidation.— B'CsHjNsO,.      [138°].  —  B'HI. 
[166°].— B'jHjPtClj.    Decomposes  over  200°. 
jp-TOLYL-DI-METHYL-PYEEOLE 

(C,H,)N<gi^^:g]^.   [46°].   (255°).  Got  by  heat-, 

ing  the  di-carboxylic  acid  (Knorr,  B.  18,  308). 
Crystals,  volatile  with  steam. 

Beference. — ^AMroo-TOLYL-Di-METHiii-PYBEOLE. 

^-TOLYL-DI-METHYL-PYEEOLE   DICAEB- 

OXYLIC  ACID  (0,H,)N<^^«;^;^Og.    Got  by 

saponifying  its  ether,  which  is  formed  by  mixing 
acetic  acid  solutions  of  di-acetyl-succinic  ether 
and  ^-toluidine  (Knorr,  B.  18,  304).  Needles, 
decomposes  at  about  250°,  with  evolution  of  C0«. 
— KjA".— AgHA". 

Ethyl  ether  Et^A".    [67°].    Tables. 

Beference. — ^AMEDO-TOLTL-Dl-METHYL-PXEEOIia 
DICABBOXTLIO   ACID. 

^-TOLYL-DI-METHYL-STJLPHAMIDE 

S02(NMej).NHC,H,.  [91°].  Formed  from 
NM:e2.S02Cl  and  ji-toluidine  (Behrend,  A.  282, 
129).    Crystals,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  ' 

^-TOLYL  METHYL  SULPHONE 
C^,.S02.CH,.  [87°].  Formed  by  the  action  of 
cone.  KOHAq  on  ^-tolyl-sulphono-acetio  acid 
(Otto,  B.  18,  161).  Got  also  from  C,H,.SOjiNa 
and  Mel  (Otto).  Needles  (from  very  dilute 
alcohol),  V.  sol.  hot  water. 

o-TOLYL-METHYL-THIAZOLINE 

OH  — N^°-°'^-  (284°-295'').  Formed  by 
heating  o-toluio  bromo-propylamide  with  F^S, 
at  150°  (Salomon,  B.  26,  1328).  Oil.  — 
B'OANsO,.    [186°]. 

^-Tolyl-methyl-tMaaoline  C„H,3NS.  (295°). 
OiL— B'O.H,NA.    [141°].-B'jHjPt01,. 
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TOLYL-METHYL-THIOHYDANTOIN. 


HMe<g9.'?(P.H,). 


o-TOlTL-METHYL-THIOHYDANTOlN 

VNH.OS  ■■•  [^^^°^"  Po™eafrom 
D-tolyl-thiocarbimide  and  alanine  (Marokwald, 
B.  24,  3281.).    Crystals. 

p  •  Tolyl-methyl  -  thiohydantoin.  [197°]. 
Formed  in  like  manner  from  jp-tolyl-thiocarb- . 
imide  and  alanine  (Aschan,  B.  17,  427).  Minute 
prisms.  On  heating  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is 
converted  by  hydrolysis  into  a  salt  of  the  oily 
NH0,H,.CS.NH.CHMe.C02H,  which  slowly 
changes,  in  the  free  state,  back  into  the 
hydantoin. 

o-Iolyl-di-metliyl-thiohydantoin 

CMej<:^°  ■^^^'^').  [176°].  Formed  fromo-tolyl- 

thiocarbimide  and  a-amido-isobutyric  acid 
(Marokwald,  B.  24,  3284).  Needles,  v.  sol.  hot 
alcohol. 

^  -  Tolyl  -  di  -  methyl  -  thiohydantoin.  [85°]. 
Formed  in  like  manner  from  ^-tolyl-thiocarb- 
imide.    Crystals,  v.  sol.  most  solvents. 

o-TOLTL-HETHYI-THIO-TJKEA 
NHMe.CS.NHC,H,.      [153°].      Formed     from 
methyl-thiocarbimide  and  o-toluidine  in  alcohol 
(Dixon,  O.  J.  55,  622).    Pearly  crystals,  m.  sol. 
hot  water,  sol.  alcohol. 

p-Tolyl-methyl-thio-nrea.  [126°].  Formed 
inlikemannerfrom^-toloidine.  Vitreous  prisms, 
V.  sol.  hot  water. 

Beference. — Toeyl-thio-ubba. 

o-  TOLYL-(a)-NAPHTHYIAmnfE  C„H,5N 
i.e.  C,„H,.NH.C8H<Me.  [95°].  Formed  by  heat- 
ing (o)-naphthol  (1  mol.)  with  o-toluidine 
(2  mols.)  and  CaCl,  (1  mol.)  in  sealed  tubes  at 
290°,  the  yield  being  37  p.o.  of  the  theoretical 
amount  (Friedlander,  B.  16,  2084).  Flat  needles, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

o-Tolyl-(S)-iiaphtliylaniineO,„H,NH.CjH,Me. 
[96°].  Formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
(;8)-naphthol  with  o-toluidine  and  CaCL,  at  280°. 
Silvery  plates  (from  ligroin),  v.  sol.  alcohol. — 
B'2CsHsN,0,.    [110°].    Eeddish-brown  needles. 

Benzoyl  derivative  [118°].    Plates. 

p.Tolyl-(a)-iiaphtliylamine  0„H,5N.  [79°]. 
(360°  at  528  mm.).  Formed  by  heating  (o)-naph- 
thol  with  ^-toluidine  and  OaOlj  at  280°,  the 
yield  being  50  p.o.  Short  prisms  (from  alcohol). 
Its  solutions  exhibit  blue  fluorescence. 

2>-Tolyl-(j8)-naphthylamine.  [104°].  Formed 
by  heating  ^-toluidine  hydrochloride  with 
(;3)-naphthol  for  8  hours  at  200°  (Witt,  B.  20, 
578;  c/.  Friedlander,  B.16,  2078).  '  Plates  (from 
alcohol).  Its  solutions  have  violet-blue  fluor- 
escence. Dissolved  in  isoamyl  alcohol  it  is  re- 
daoed  by  Na  to  a  hydride  [44°]  (Bamberger  a. 
Muller,  B.  22,  1309).  With  nitroso-dimethyl- 
aniline  hydrochloride  and  HOAc  it  yields  a 
saffranine  C,„H5N2Cl(G,H,):0»HjNMe2  (Witt,  B. 
21, 724).  jp-Tolyl-naphthyl-amine (10 g.), heated 
with  nitroso-dimethylaniline  hydrochloride  (4  g.), 
ZnCl^  (10  g.),  and  HOAo  (100  c.c),  forms 
C2„Hi2(NH.C„HjMe)2  [225°],  which  yields  an 
acetyl  derivative  [225°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  [85°].    Needles. 

Benzoyl  derivative  [139°].    Needles. 

Beference.  —  Tetea-bbomo-toltl-naphthil- 

AMINB. 

DI-p-TOLYL-N&PHTHYIElTE-DIAMINE 

C,„Hj(NHC,H,)j.  [237°].  Formed  by  heating 
di-oxy-naphthalene  with  j)-toluidine  and  ^i-tolu- 


idine  hydrochloride  (Annaheim,  B.  20,  1373)i 
Needles  (from  xylene).  Gives  a  red  colour  on 
heating  with  solid  ZnCl,. 

o-TOLYL-(a)-lSrAPHTHYL-THIO-TIEEA 
CS(NHp,oH,)(NHC,H,).  [168°].  Pofined  by 
the  action  of  o-tolyl  thiocarbimide  on  (o)-naph- 
thylamine  or  of  (it)-naphthyl  thiocarbimide  on 
o-toluidine  (Mainzer,  B.  15,  1416).  Short 
needles,  sol.  alcohol.  Split  up  by  eono.  HClAq 
at  150°  into  o-toluidine,  (a)-naphthylamine, 
o-tolyl-thiocarbimide,  and  (a)-naphthyl  thio- 
carbimide. 

o  -  Tolyl  -  (0)  -  naphthyl  -  thio  -  urea  [194°]. 
Formed  from  o-tolyl  thiocarbimide  and  ()3)-naph- 
thylamine  (M.). 

p  -  Tolyl  -  (o)  -  naphthyl  -  thio  -  urea  [168°]. 
Formed  from  ^ -tolyl  thiocarbimide  and  (a)-naph- 
thylamine  (M.).    Slender  white  needles. 

p .  Tolyl  -  (j8)  -  naphthyl  -  thio  -  nrea  [164°]. 
Formed  from  ^-tolyl  thiocarbimide  and  (J3)> 
naphthylamine  (M.).  Decomposed  byHClAq  at 
150°  into  ^-toluidine,  (j3)-naphthylamine,  ^-tolyl 
thiocarbimide,  and  (;3) -naphthyl  thiocarbimide. 

p-TOIYLp-NITSO-BENZYL  OXIDE 
08H<Me.O.OH2.0sH4.NOj.    [91°].    Formed  from 
^-nitro-benzyl  chloride  and  alcoholic  C,H,ONa 
(Frische,  A.  224,  144).    Yellowish  plates,  boU 
ether. 

TOLYL    XITBOSO-MEIHYL    KETONE     v. 

Oxim  of  TOLTL-GITOXAL. 

TOLYL-OXAMIC  ACID  v.  vol.  iii.  p.  654. 
TOLYL-OXAMIDE  v.  Oxalio  acid. 

o-TOLYL-OXAZOLINE  c^^'^O.C,'B,. 

(255°).  Formed  by  dissolving  o-toluio  bromo- 
ethyl-amide  in  hot  water  and  adding  alkali 
(Salomon,  JB.  26, 1322),  Oil.  Evaporating  with 
aqueous  HCl  (1  mol.)  forms  the  compound 
C,H,.00.O.CHj.CHj.NH2,  while  excess  of  HCl 
gives  C,H,.OO.NH.OH2.CH201.  —  B'CjHaNjO,. 
[145°].— B'jHjPtCl,.    [189°]. 

^-Tolyl-oxazoline  0„H„NO.  [66°].  (265°). 
Formed  by 'decomposing  O^Hj.CO.NH.CHyCHjBr 
with  alkali.  Needles.— B'CeHaNjO,.  [188°].— 
B'jHjPtCle.    [186°]. 

DI-o-TOLYL  OXIDE  (CeH.Me)^  Cresyl 
ether.  (272°-278°).  S.a.  ?!:?  1-047.  A  product 
of  the  distillation  of  Al(0CjH4Me),  (Gladstone  a. 
Tribe,  C.  J.  49,  27).    Oil,  smelling  like  geranium 

Di-TO-tolyl  oxide  (C,H,)j0.  (284°-288°). 
li,  1-5576  at  16°.  V.D.  193-9.  A  product  of 
distillation  of  aluminium  thymol  A1(00|„H,3), 
(Gladstone  a.  Tribe,  0.  J.  41, 13).    Oil. 

Di-^-tolyl  oxide  {C,U,)fi.  [50°].  (270°-800'').. 
Formed  by  distilling  aluminium  ^-cresol  (G.  a. 
T.).    Prisms  (from  alcohol). 

Isomeride  [165°].  Formed  by  heating 
p-cresol  with  ZnOLj  ^usoh,  B.  17, 2638).  Crys- 
tals,  volatile  with  steam. 

DI-TOLYL-OXINDOLE  C„H4<;^§'^')*>C  0 

Tolvisatim.  [200°].  Formed  by  adding  toluene 
to  a  solution  of  isatin  in  H2SO4  (Baeyer  a. 
Lazarus,  B.  18,  2638).  Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  sol.  aqueous  alkalis.  Yields  an  acetyl 
derivative  CjjH,jO(NAo)  [143°]  and  an  ethyl 
derivative  02^,jO(NEt)  [108°],  both  being  orya- 
taUine. 


DI-TOLYL-PROPYLBNE-DIAMINE. 
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TOIYL-OXY-ACETIC  ACIDv.  Tolyl  derwatwe 
of  Gltoollio  AOLD  and  Oxy-toiiTl-aoetio  acid. 

i)-TOLYL  OXY-ETHTL  STJL  PHONE 
C,H,.S0j.CHj.0H20H..  [55°].  Got  from  sodium 
toluene  j)-sulphinate  and  glycol  ohlorhydrin 
(Otto,  J.pr.  [2]  30,  355).  Needles  (from  alcohol) 
with  bitter  taste.  Heating  with  KOHAq  gives 
C^H^SaO,  [84°]. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,H,.S02.02Hi.OBz. 
[176°].    Needles,  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

DI-o-TOLYL-PAKABANIC   ACID  OwHuNA 

i.e.  CO<^|^^^j;^^  [203°].  Formed  by  boiling 

an  alcoholic  solution  of  oxalyl-di-tolyl-guanidine 
with  cone.  HClAq  (Berger,  B.  12, 1856).  Small 
needles. 

Di-^-tolyl-parabanio  acid  [144°].  Formed 
by  boiling  di-  (or  tri-)  ^-tolyl-guanidine  dicyanide 
with  alcohol  and  HCl  (Landgrebe,  B.  11,  978^. 
Plates.  Oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate  to 

„Q^N(C^,.CO^).CO     piggo,-, 

^"NiT(C„H,.OOjH).CO  1-^°^   'J- 

i).TOLYL  PENTADECYL  KETONE 
C.sHji.CO.OsHjMe.    [60°].     (262°  at  15  mm.). 
Formed  from  palmityl  chloride,  toluene,  and 
Aid,  (Krafft,  B.   21,    2266).     Needles   (from 
alcohol).    Yields  ^-toluic  acid  on  oxidation. 
o-TOLYL-PENTHIAZOLINE    C„H,sNS    i.e. 

^''^Nciic^-  *^°*  ^^  heating  trimethylene 
ohlorobromide  with  thio-o-toluio  amide  (Pinkus, 
B.  26,  1081).  Oil,  volatile  with  steam.  Its 
hydrochloride  gives  a  white  compound  with 
HgClj. 

p-lolyl-peuthiazoline  [53°]. 

;b-TOIYX-PHENTEIAZINE.       Dihydride 

CeH4<^Q-^^  0  H  [^^^°]"  ^oi™ed  by  the  action 
of  HNO2  on  o-amido-benzyl-^-toluidine  hydro- 
chloride (Busch,  B.  25,  450).  Yellow  plates 
(from  alcohol);— B'HCl.—B'jH,PtCl«.  [190°].— 
E'CANjO,.     [132°].    Dark-yeUow  needles. 

rj.T0LYl-PHENYL.ACETAMIDINE0,5H,.Nj 
U.  0,H5.0Hj.C(N.0,H,Me).NHj.  [119°].  Formed 
by  heating  phenyl-acetonitrile  with  ^-toluidine 
hydrochloride  (Bemthsen,  A.  184,  342).  Crys- 
tals (from  alcohol). — B'jHjPtCla :  yellow  prisms. 

Til.  p.  TOLYI  -  DIPHENYIACETYLENE  - 
DIAMINE  O^jHjiNj  i.e.  C,H,N:CPh.CPh:NO,H,. 
[161°].  Formed,  together  with  Bz.OPh:NO,Hj 
£116°],  by  heating  benzil  (1  mol.)  with  ^-toluid- 
ine  (2  mols.)  at  180°  (Bandrowski,  M.  9,  690). 
Triclmic  plates. 

SI  -  TOLYL  -  PHENYLENE  -DIAMINE     v. 

PHBNTMiNE-DI-TOLlIi-DIAMINE. 

TOLYL  PHOSPHATES. 

Tri-o-tolyl-phosphate  (C,H,0)3P0.  Formed 
by  heating  o-cresol  with  POC^,  the  yield  being 
96  p.o.  (Heim,  B.  16,  1767;  Eapp,  A.  224, 173). 
Oil,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

^-Tolyl  phosphate  PO(OC,H,)(OH)j.  [116°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  PO(00,H,)C]^, 
which  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  FOCI,  ou 
2>-cresol  (Bapp,^.224, 168).  Plates,  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  water. 

Tri-2).tolyl  phosphate  PO(OC,H,)s.  [78°]. 
Formed  by  heating  ^-eresol  with  POCl,,  the 
yield  being  95  p.c.  Colourless  tables,  insol.  Aq. 
p  .  TOLYL  -  PHOSPHINE  C,H,NHj.  [4°]. 
(178°).  Formed  by  the  action  of  AlCl,  on  a 
mixture    of  toluene   and   PCI3,    the    resulting 


OjHjPClj  [20°]  (245°),  being  converted  by  water 
into  0,H,P(0H)2,  which  splits  up  on  heating  into 
tolyl-phosphine  and  toluene  phosphonio  acid 
OjHjPOaH,  (Miohaelis,  B.  12,  1009 ;    13,  653 ; 

A.  212,  230).  Oil  with  strong  odour.  Eapidly 
oxidised  by  air  to  C,H,P(OH)j.  HI  forma 
0,H,FHsI,  crystallising  in  colourless  needles. 

p  -  TOLYL  -  PHTHALIDE  OjsH.A  *•«• 
C5H,<;^°'^^^j>0.  [129°].  Formed  by  re- 
ducing C,H,.C0.0|iH<.002H  in  alcoholic  solution 
with  Zn  and  HCl  (Gresly,  A.  234,  235).  Needles, 
sol.  hot  alcohol,  insol.  NHjAq. 

Di  -  ^  -  tolyl  -  phthaUde  0„H4<;^9j^>0, 

[116°].  Formed  by  heating  phthalyl  chloride 
(100  g.)  withtolueiie  (450  g.)  and  AICI3  (Berchem, 
Bl.  [2]  42, 168 ;  of.  Friedel  a.  Crafts,  Bl.  [2]  35, 
505).    Prisms,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

;  TOLYL  -  PHTHALIMIDE  v.   TolyUmide  of 
Phihalio  acid. 

TO-TOLYL-PBOPIOHIC  ACID  CHj.CiO.COjH. 
[109'5°].'  Formed  by  boiling  di-bromo-tolyl- 
propionio  acid  C,H,.CHBr.OHBr.COaH  with 
alcoholic  potash  (MMler,  B.  20,  1215).  AgNO, 
gives  an  explosive  white  pp. 

o-TOLYL-PEOPIONIC  ACID  C,H,.C,H50, 
Monoolinic  prisms  (Young,  B.  25,  2102). 

«i-Tolyl-propionic  acid  OjH^.CHj.CHj.COjH. 
[43°].  Formed  by  reducing  m-tolyl-acrylic  acid 
with  sodium-amalgam  (MttUer,  B.  20, 1214 ;  von 
MiUer,  B.  23, 1899).  Needles  (fromligroin),  sol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.    Volatile  with  steam. 

m-Tolyl-propioulc  acid  [125°].  Formed  by 
oxidation  of  m-isobutyl-toluene  by  HNO^  (Effront, 

B.  17, 2330).  Needles,  si.  sol.  hot  water.— AgA' : 
crystals,  sol.  hot  water. 

2)-Tolyl-propionic  acid.  [116°]  (Von  Miller, 
B.  23,  1898);  [120°]  (Krober,  B.  23,  1033). 
Formed  by  reducing  ^-tolyLacrylio  acid.  Con- 
densed by  hot  EjSO,  to  ozy-methyl-indonaph- 
thene. 

Di-o-tolyl-propionic  acid  CH3.C(C,H,)j.C02H. 
[152°].  Prepared  by  adding  toluene  to  a  solu- 
tion of  pyruvic  acid  inHjSO,  at  —  10°(Bottinger, 
B.  14,  1596;  15,  1474).  Monoclinic  crystals, 
sol.  hot  alcohol.  Give  M-di-tolyl-ethane  on 
distillation  with  lime.  Oxidised  by  KMnO,  to 
di-phenyl-ethane  tri-carboxylic  acid.— AgA'. 

Mthyl   ether  MA'.    [145°].    Prisms. 

■  References.  —  Bromo-,    Nitko-,    and  Oxy-, 

TOLTIi-PBOPIONIO  ACIDS. 

i)-TOLYL-PKOPIONIC  ALDEHYDE 
C,H,.CHj.CH2.CH0.  (223°).  S.G.  i5  -9941. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  compound 
of  OrOjClj  with  the  oymene  got  from  camphor 
and  P2O5  (Eichter  a.  Schuchner,  B.  17, 1931). 
Got  also  by  distilling  calcium  p-tolyl-propionaf  8 
with  calcium  formate  (MiUer,  B.  23, 1082).  OU, 
smelling  like  peppermint.  Volatile  with  steam. 
Yields  p-toluic  and  terephthaUo  acids  on  oxida- 
tion. 

DI-o-TOLYL-PBOPYLENE-DIAMINE 
CHMe(NHC,H,).CH2.NHC,H,.  (280°  at  120  mm.). 
Got    by   heating   o-toluidine   with    propylene 
bromide  (Bischoff,  B.  25,  3276). 

Acetyl  derivative  C^^E^'Sfi^.    [120°]. 

Di-jj-tolyl-propylene-diamine 
C3H„(NH0^,)j.    (277°  at  48  mm.)  (Bischoff,  B. 
25,  3277).    Got  from  f -toluidine  and  OjHjBr, 
Oil. 
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Acetyl  derivative  CjiHjsNjO^.    [114°]. 
Benzoyl  derivative  CjiHajN^Oj.    [152°]. 
o-TOLYI-PKOPYLENE-^f-THIO-TIEEA 

C,H,NH.C<^|'^™^^.      [126°].      Formed  from 

s-o-tolyl-allyl-thio-urea  and  HCl  (Prager,  B.  22, 
2999).    Tables,  si.  sol.  hot  water.— B'^H^PtGle. 
[178°].    Prisms.— B'OjHsNsO,.    [176°].    Cubes. 
DI-o-TOLYL-PROPYLENE  TJREA 


c3h.<Sc:h:>oo- 


[93°].    Formed  from  di-o- 


tdlyl-propylene-diamine  and  COOLj  (Bischoff,  JB. 
25,  3276).    Prisms  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

Si-f-tolyl-propylene-urea.    [130°]. 

(i-TOlYL  ISOPEOPYL  KETONE 
CeH4Me.CO.Pr.  (236°).  Formed  from  toluene, 
isobutyryl  chloride  and  AICI3  (ClauS,  J.pr.  [2] 
46,  480).  Oil,  with  bitter  taste  and  aromatic 
odbur.  Yields  p-toluic  and  terephthalic  acid^ 
on  oxidation.  Yields  an  oxim  [92°].  May  be  re- 
duced to  ^-tolyl-isopropyl-«arbinol ;  an  oil  boil- 
ing above  300°. 

Dl-o-TOLYL-FYBAZIITE      HEXAHYDBIDE 

CaH,Me.N<;Q2^-Q^>  N.CjH^Me.       Di-o-toVyl- 

piperazine.  [171°].  Formed  from  ethylene 
bromide,  o  -  toluidine,  and  NajCO,  at  160° 
(Bischoff,  B.  22,  1781 ;  23,  1982 ;  cf.  Mauthner 
a.  Suida,  M.  7,  233).  Crystals  (from  ether). 

Isomeride.  [154°].  Formed  by  heating  di- 
o-tolyl-ethylene-diamine  with  chloro-acetic  acid 
and  NaOAo  (Bischoff,  B.  23, 2031).  Thin  needles 
(from  alcohol). 

Di-;2'-^°^7^~Py'^^^^B  hexabydride 

C,H,.N<^^^;^^N.C^,.      [188°].     Formed 

from  ^-toluidine  and  C^HjBrj  in  presence  of 
NaOAc  or  NajCOg.  Prisms,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 
With  NaNO,  and  HOAo  it  yields  a  di-nitroso- 
derivative  [167°]. 

o-TOIYL-PYEAZOLE  CH<^^^-|'^'^*'^^ 
(246-5°  cor.).  S.G.  g  1-0868 ;  «  1-0753.  Formed 
by  boiling  epichlorhydrin  (1  mol.)  with  o-tolyl- 
hydrazine  (2  mols.)  and  benzene,  boiling  off  the 
benzene,  and  heating  the  residue  at  150°  (Bal- 
biano,  0. 18,368).  Not  reduced  by  boiling  with 
alcohol  and  Na.— B'jHjPtClr  [201°].— B'Etl. 
[100°].    Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water. 

Dihydride  C,B.;^^C,-S.y  (271°).  S.G.  g 
1-084.  Formed  from  acrolein  tolyl-hydrazide 
and  dilute  (2  p.o.)  BLjSOj.  Oil.  Sol.  fuming 
HClAq,  but  reppd.  by  water.  K^CrjO,  and 
HjjSOj  give  an  indigo-blue  colour. 

^-Tolyl-pyrazole.  [83°].  (259°  cor.). 
Formed,  in  like  manner,  from  epichlorhydrin  and 
p-tolyUiydrazine.    Yellowish  plates,  si.  sol.  hot 

water.— B'2H2PtCl„2aq :  needles.  [184°] B'Btl. 

[105°].    Prisms,  v.  sol.  water. 

Dihydride.  [60-5°].  (282°  i.V.).  Formed 
from  acrolein  j)-tolyl-hydrazide  and  dilute  HjSOi. 
Got  also  by  reducing  p-tolyl-pyrazole  in  alcoholic 
solution  by  Na.  Mdescent  plates,  si.  sol.  hot 
water.  Its  acidified  solution  is  coloured  violet- 
red  by  KjCrjO,. 

jp-TOLYL-PYEIDINE   HEXAHYDBIDE 
CjH4Me.N.C5H„.     (262°).    Formed  by  heatiijg 
piperidine  with  ^-bromo-toluene  at  270°  (Lell- 
mann  a.  Just,  B.  24,  2099).    V.  sol.  alcohol  and 
benzene. 


iJ-TOIiYI-PYEEOLE  C,,H,,N  i.«. 

CH-CH 

fjg-.'Qg-^NOsHjMe,     Got  by  dry  distillation  of 

^-toluidine  mucate  (Lichtenstein,  B.  14,  933).. 
Converted  by  AoOl  into  crystalline  C,H,NO,Ao4» 
— B'^gOl,. 

Di:p.tolyl.pyrrole   ^g:gjggj>NH. 

[197°].  Formed  by  treating  di-^-tolyl-furfurane 
or  (C,H,.CO)jOjH,  with  NHiOAo  (Hollemann,, 
B.  T.  0. 6,  73).  Small  plates  with  bluish  lustre. 
Does  not  form  a  K  derivative.  Boiling  HClAq 
gives  a  red  resin.  With  isatin,  after  several 
days,  it  gives  an  intense  red  colour. 

o-IOLYL-airiNAZOLINE  DIHYDEIDE 

C„H,Ai-e.   C«H,<^  =  gH^^^^^_  Formed  by 

reducing  the  formyl  derivative  of  o-nitro-benzyl- 
o-toluidine  with  tin  and  HOlAq  (Paal  a.  Busdh,. 
B.'  22,  2701).  Oil.— B'HSnOls.— B'HCl :  amor- 
phous.—B'JBtPtClj.  [210°].  Needles  (from  al- 
cohol containing  HCl). 

^-Tolyl-qninazoline  dihydride.  [120°]. 
Formed  in  like  manner.  Plates,  v.  sol.  aloohoL 
— B'HSnCl,.  [165°].-B'HC1 2aq.  [85°].— 
BBCl.  [251°]^B'jajPtCl,.  [216°].  Yellow 
needles. 

Methylo-iodide  B'Mel    [186°].    Needles. 

^-Tolyl-quinazoline  tet'rahydride 

°«^<C^.Sh,M,-  [127°].'  Formed  by  re- 
ducing  the  dihydride  in  alcoholic  solution  by 
sodium.  Needles,  m.  sol.  alcohol.  Yields  a 
nitrosamine  [100°].  Yields  a  crystalline  hydro- 
chloride. 

Beferenoe. — OxY-TOLYL-QurUAZOLiNE. 

(Py.  3)-o-T0LYL-QTJIN0LI]!fE    C.jHiaN    i.e. 

cA<^agH^^^^_  p^oj.  j,<„^,a  by  ais- 

tilling  oxy-tolyl-quinoliue  (pseudoflavenol)  with 
zinc-dust  (Weidel  a.  Bamberger,  M.  9,  108). 
Silky  needles  (from  benzene). — B'^H^PtClj  (dried 
at  105°).    Orange  tables. 

TO-Tolyl-isoquinoline    CeH4<;^^:^-°'^. 

[52°].  Formed  by  heating  (l)-ohloro-  (3)-ra- 
tolyl-isoquinoline  with  HI  and  P  for  three  houra 
at  170°  (Heihnann,  B.  23,  3168).  Needles  (from 
MeOH). 

iJ-Tolyl-isoquinoline  0„H4<;™:^-^'y^'. 

[78°].  Formed  in  like  manner  (Kuhemann,  B. 
24,  3975).  Needles.— B'HI.—B'H2Cr04.— 
B',HjPtGl,.— B'OjHjNjO,.    Yellow  needles. 

Beferenoe. — Oxt-toltl-quinoldjb. 

TETRA-m-TOLYL-SILICANE  Si(C^,)4. 

[151°].  (above  550°).  S.G.^  1-1188.  Formed 
from  m-bromo-toluene,  SiCli,  and  sodium  (PoUs, 
B.  19, 1021).  Prisms  (from  ether),  t.  sol.  benz- 
ene. 

Tetra-p-tolyl-silleane  Si(C,H,)4.  [228°]. 
(above  450°).  S.G.  ^  1-0793.  Formed  from 
SiClj,  ^-bromo-toluene,  ether,  Na,  aad  a,  little 
EtOAo  (Polio,  B.  18,  1542 ;  19,  1019).  Mono- 
clinic  crystals  (from  chloroform).  Decomposed 
by  cone.  HNO,,  forming  silica  and  di-^-nitro- 
toluene  [72°]. 

TETBA-o-TOLYL  SILICATE  Si(0C,H,)4. 
(c.  437°).  Formed  by  heating  o-oresol  with 
SiCl,,  the  yield  being  90  p.o.  of  the  theoretical 
quantity  (Hertkom,  B.  18,  1686).    Oil,  v.  soL 
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Alcohol.  Deooi&posed  by  hot  water  into  silica 
and  o-oreaol. 

Tetra-m-tolyl  silicate  Si(OC,H,),.  (445°) 
at  720  mm.     Syrup  (H.). 

Tetra-p-tolyl  silicate  Si(OC,H,),.  [70°]. 
(444°).    Tables  or  prisms,  t.  sol.  benzene  (H.). 

i>-TOLYL  SILICO-CHLOBIDE  C,H,SiOl3. 

<219°).  Formed  from  Hg(0,H,)j  and  SiCl,  at 
310°  (Ladenburg,  A.  173, 165).  Liquid,  oonverted 
by  dilute  aqueous  ammonia  into  0,Hj.SiO.OH 
[o.  150°] ,  which  is  converted  at  200°  into  solid 
(C^.SiO)jO. 

TOLYL   STTLFHATES. 

o-Tolyl  sulphuric  acid 
[1:2]  0,H,Me.O.SOj.OH.  Occurs  in  small  quan- 
tity in  the  urine  of  horses  (Preusse,  B..  2,  355). 
Prepared  from  OjH^Me.OK  and  K^SaO,  (Bau- 
mann,  B.  11, 1911).  The  K  salt  crystallises  in 
plates,  m.  sol.  water. 

m-Tolyl  sulphuric  acid  C5HjMe.O.S02.0H. 
Occurs  in  very  small  quantity  in  horses'  urine 
(P.). 

j)-Tolyl  sulphuric  acid  OBH^Me.O.SOj.OH. 
Occurs  in  the  urine  of  horses  and  cows  (Bau- 
mann,  B.  9,  1389,  1716 ;  Stadeler,  A.  77,  18). 
Formed  by  boiling  potassium  ^-oresol  with 
E2S2O,.    The  K  salt  is  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

DI-o-TOLYL-SULPHAZIDE  C.iH.sNjSOj  i.«. 
[2:1]  C8H,Me.NH.NH.S02.CjH,M:e  [1:2].  Tolyl- 
tohiene-sulphazide.  [142°].  Obtained  by  the 
Action  of  SO2  upon  o-diazo-toluene  in  alcoholic 
solution.  White  glistening  needles  (Limprioht, 
B.  20,  1241).  When  boiled  with  baryta-water  it 
decomposes  into  o-tolueue-sulphinio  acid, 
toluene,  and  nitrogen. 

Di-p-tolyl-sulphazide  O^HibN^SO,  i.e. 
[4:1]  C,H,Me.NH.NH.SOj.CjH,Me  [1:4]..  Tolyl- 
toUiene-sulphazide.  [140°].  Formed  in  lie 
manner  from  ^-diazo-toluene  (L.).  Small 
needles.  By  boiling  with  baryta-water  it  is  de- 
composed into  j)-toluene-sulphinic  acid,  toluene, 
and  nitrogen. 

Beference. — NiTKO-M-xoiiyii-sui.PHAzn)B. 

DI-p-TOLYL  SULPHIDE  S(C,H4Me)j.    [57°]. 

(above  300°).     Formed  by  distillation  of  lead 

p-tolyl-meroaptide  (Otto,  B.  12,  1175).    Small 

needles,  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol.    Yields  di-p- 

^tolyl  sulphone  on  oxidation  by  EMnO^. 

Di-m-tolyl  disulphide  C„H„Sj  i.e. 
(CeH4Me)2S2.  Formed  from  m-tolyl  mercaptan 
by  treatment  with  dUute  HNO,  (Hubner  a.  Post, 
A.  169,  51).  Liquid  at  —22°.  Decomposed  on 
boiling  or  by  atmospheric  oxidation  of  its  am- 
moniacal  alcoholic  solution  (Leuck'art,  J.  pr.  [2] 
41, 189). 

Di^p-tolyl  disulphide  (CeH,Me)jS2.  [43°]. 
Formed  fromjp-tolyl  mercaptan  by  atmospheric 
oxidation  (Maroker,  A.  136,  88)  or  by  the  ac- 
tion of  CISO3H  (Beokurts  a.  Otto,  B.  11,  2066), 
or  by  treatment  with  ICy  (Thurnauer,  B.  23, 
769).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of  HjS  on  a 
warm  dilute  solution  of  toluene  ^-sulphinic  acid 
in  alcohol  (Otto,  J.pr.  [2]  37,  211).  Crystals, 
V.  e.  sol.  ether.  Begins  to  boil  at  307°  i.V.  but 
decompose?  on  distillation.  Alcoholic  KgS 
forms  ^-tolyl  mercaptan  (Otto  a.  Bossing,  B.  19, 
3129)-. 

Di'^-tolyl  tetrasulphide  (CsH4Me)2SOi. 
[75°].    Formed  by  the  action  of  HjjS  on  a  cone, 
solution  of  toluene  ^-sulphinio  acid  (Otto,  J.  pr. 


[2]  37,  211).     Small  plates,  insol.  water,  y.  sol. 
ether. 

Beferences. — Di-amido-,  Di-buomo-,  and  Oxy- 

DI-TOLYL-SULPHIBE. 

O-TOLYL  SULPHOCYANIDE  CH^Me.S.CN. 
(c.  245°).  Formed  by  adding  cuprous  sulpho- 
cyanide  in  KSOy  to  a  solution  of  o-diazo-toluene 
(Thurnauer,  B.  23,  770).  Yellowish-red  oil  with 
unpleasant  odour. 

^-Tolyl  sulphocyanide.  (c.  248°).  Formed  in 
like  manner,  and  also  by  passing  OyCl  through 
alcohol  containing  lead  jp-tolyl  mercaptide. 
Liquid,  solidifying  below  0°. 

DI-jp-TOLYL  ,  SULPHONE  (C^K^-iieySO^ 
[158°].  (405°)  at  714  mm.  Prepared  by  the 
action  of  AlC^  on  a  mixture  of  toluene  and 
toluene  ;2''^'^^P^°°^°  chloride  (Beckurts  a.  Otto, 
B.  11,  2068 ;  12, 1177 ;  cf.  Michael,  B.  10,  584). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  HjSO,  or  SO, 
on  toluene  (DeviUe,  A.  44,  306 ;  Otto  a.  Gruber, 
A.  154,  193)  and  by  the  action  of  KMnOj  and 
HOAo  on  di-^-tolyl  sulphide.  Prisms  (from 
benzene),  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol  and  ether.  Potash- 
fusion  yields  ^-cresol  and  diphenyl  (Otto,  B.  19, 
2426). 

DITOLYL  DISULPHONIC  ACID 
[1:4:5]  C,H,Me(S0aH).C.H3Me(S0,H)  [5:1:4]. 
Formed  from  di-amido-ditolyl  disulphonic  acid 
by  diazotisation  followed  by  boiling  with  alco-     v 
hoi  (Halle,  A.  270,  363).    Crystals,  v.  e.  sol. 
water,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether. — K,A".  Hexa- 
gonal plates. — KHA":  prisms. — ^BaA"  5aq. 

Chloride  C^tS^^afifik-    [229°]. 

Amide  OiiB.j^SflJj/i'E^)^.    Needles. 

p-TOLYL-SULPHONO-ACETIO  ACID 
C5H,Me.S02.CH2.C0jH.  [118°].  Formed  from 
sodium  benzene  solphinate  and  chloro-acetic 
a,eid  (Gabriel,  B.  14,  834).  Crystals  (from  benz- 
ene), si.  sol.  hot  water.  -CI  passed  into  its 
aqueous  solution  forms  CjHj.SOj.CHOlj  [114°]. 
Br  forms  C,H,.S02.CHBr2  and  C,H,.SOj.CHjBr 
(Otto,  J.pr.  [2]  40, 542).— AgA' :  trimetric  tables. 

Ethyl  ether 'EAK'.  Converted  by  bromine 
(2  mols.)  at  90°  into  C,H,.S02.CBrj.C0jBt  which 
on  saponification  by  cold  NaOHAq  yields 
C,H,.SOj.CHBrj  [117°]. 

^-TOLYL-SULFHONO-ACETONE 
CH,.C0.CHj.S02.CsH,Me.  [51°].  Formed  by 
heating  sodium  toluene^-sulphinate  with  chloro- 
acetone  in  alcohol  (Otto,  J,  pr.  [2]  36,  425). 
Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Bromine  forma 
CHjBr.CO.CHj.SOAH,  [130°],  m,  sol.  alcohol. 

Di-2;-tolyl-di-sulphono-acetone 
CO(CHj.SOj.CeH,Me)j,.       Formed    by    heating 
CHjBr.CO.CH2.SOjO,H,  with  sodium  toluene  p- 
Bulphinate  in  .alcoholic  solution.    Plates,  v.  sol. 
hot  HOAo  and  chloroform. 

DI-TOLYL  DI  -  SULPHONO  -  DI  -  ETHYL  . 
AMINE  NH(CjH,.S02.C,H,)j.  Formed  by  heat- 
ing  di-tolyl  ethylene  disulphone  with  NHjAq 
(Otto,  J.  pr.  [2]  30,  359).— B'HCl.  [201°].— 
B'HAuClj :  dark-yellow  needles. 

DI  -  TOLYL  .  DI  -  SULPHONO  -  DI  -  ETHYL 
OXIDE  0{C^t.BO^.O,VL,)^  [84°].  Formed  by 
the  action  of  cone.  KQHAq  on  CiiH4(S0,C,H,)j 
and  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of 
C,H,.S02.C^H:40H  [55°]  by  the  action  of  dilute 
KOHAq  on  the  same  body  (Otto  a.  Troger,  B. 
26,  944  ;  cf.  J.pr.  [2]  30,  171,  321). 

TOLYL  DISULPHOXIDE  v.  ToVyl  ether  of 
Toluene  ieiosulpeonic  acid. 
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Di-^-tolyl  enlphoxide  S0(CJB4Me)j.  [92°]. 
Formed  from  toluene,  SOCl,,  and  AlCl,  (Parker, 
B.  23,  1844).  Flat  needles  (from  ligroin),  v.  e. 
Bol.  benzene.-  Beduced  by  sodium  and  alcohol 
to  di-tolyl  sulphide  [56°].  KMnO,  in  HOAo 
forms  di-tolyl  snlphone  [158°]. 

DI-o-TOLYI-XETEAZINE  CisH^N,  i.e. 

C,H,N<^^^>NO,H,.    [141°].   Formed  from 

o-tolyl-hydrazine,  chloroform,  and  alcoholic 
potash  (Buhemann,  0.  J.  57,  52).  Crystals. 
Yields  crystalline  0,8H,5(S03H)N4  and 
0,3H,j(N0^Nj  [207°].— B'HOl:  needles. 

Methylo-iodide  B'Mel.   [198°].   Nodules. 

Di-p-tolyl-tetrazine  OjjHibNj.  Formed  in 
like  manner.  B'HCl:  very  unstable  white  needles. 

Methylo-iodide  B'Mel.    [242°].  Needles. 

o-TOLYL-IHIAZOLE  DIHYSBIDE 

C,H,Me.C<^'^^.    (282°).    Formed  from  thio- 

o-toluio  amide  and  ethylene  bromide  (Gabriel  a. 
Heymann,  B.  24 ,  786) .  Got  also  by  heating  o-toluio 
bromo-ethyl-amide  with  P^Sj  (Salomon,  B.  26, 
1329).  Converted  by  bromine-water  into  taurine 
and  0  -  toluio  acid.  —  Wfi^tC\.  [199°].— 
B'C^sNjO,.     [132°]. 

^-Tolyl-tMazole  dihydride.  [81°].  Prepared 
in  like  manner.    Tables. 

i)-TOLYL-THIOBIUEET  CsH.jNsSj.  [158"]. 
Formed  by  fusing  ji-toluidine  (2  pts.)  with  per- 
Bulphocyanio  acid  (1  pt.)  (Tursini,  B.  17,  684). 
Minute  needles,  sol.  NaOHAq.  Yields  CgHijNsSjEt 
[134°],  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  needles,  and 
CoHioAoNaS,  [166°],  crystallising  in  needles. 

o-TOLYL-jS-THIOCABBAUIO  ACID 
[l:2]0„H,Me.NH.CS.OH. 

Ethyl  eifc6rO,H,N:C(SH).OEt.  TolyUUo- 
v/rethane.  Formed  by  heating  o-tolyl-thiooarb- 
imide  with  alcohol  at  130°  (Liebermann  a. 
Natanson,  B.  13, 1576 ;  A.  207, 161).  Oil,  sol. 
alkalis.— C,„H,iAgNSO  :  white  pp.insol.  NHAq. 
Converted  by  Mel  into  C,H,N(OBt).SMe,  and  by 
Etiinto  C!,H,N(OEt).SEt,  both  being  oils  boiling 
above  250°. 

?»-Tolyl-j3-thiocarbamic  acid 
[l:3]C,H,Me.NH.CS.0H. 

■  Mthyl  ether  C,H,N:C(SH).OBt.  [68°]. 
Formed  in  like  manner  (L.  a.  N.).  Yields 
C,„H,.AgNSO  and  oily  0,„H,jEtNSO. 

p-Tolyl'/S-thiocarbamic  acid.  Ethyl  ether 
C,H,NC(SH).OEt.  [87°].  Formed  in  the  same 
way  (L.  a.  N.).  Triclinio  crystals.  Ammoniacal 
AgNOj  added  to  its  alcoholic  solution  ppts. 
C,H,NC(OEt).SAg,  which  is  converted  by  Mel 
into  C,H,NC(OEt).SMe,  and  by  EtI  into 
C,H,NC(OEt).SEt,  both  being  oils  boiling  above 
250°.  C,H,NC(OEt).SEt  is  decomposed  by  dilute 
H2SO4  at  180°  into  ^-toluidine  and  thiocarbonio 
ether. 

o-Tolyl-a-thiocarbamie  acid  C,H,NH.CO.SH. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  [70°].  Formed  by 
heating  C,H,NH.C(NO,H,).SMe  with  dUute 
HjSO,  at  140°  (Will  a.  Bielschowski,  B.  15, 
1317).    Plates; 

Ethyl  ether  BtA'.    [60°].    Tables. 

^-Tolyl-o-thiocarbamic  acid  NHC,H,.CO.SH. 

Methyl  ether  MeX'.  [107°].  Formed  by 
heating  C,H,NH.C(NC,H,).SMe  with  dilute 
H2SO4  at  170°.  Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    [79°].    Formed  from 


^J-trfuidine  and  Cl.CO.SBt.     Needles.     Yields 
EtSH  and  tolyl  cyanate  on  distillation. 
Ethylene  derivative      < 

CO<g(^^>02Hi.      [88°].      Long    slender 

needles. 

o-Tolyl-di-thio-carbamio  acid 
C,H,NH.CS.SH.— NiA'j.    Brown  needles,  insol. 
water.— BaA'j.    Plates  (Losanitsch,  B.  24, 8027). 
Forms  di-o-tolyl-thio-urea  on  heating. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  [132°].  Formed 
from  the  Ba  salt  and  Mel.    White  needles. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA',  [72°].  Formed  by 
heating  C,H,NH.O(NC,H,).SEt  with  CS^  at  160° 
(Will  a.  Bielschowski,  B.  15, 1317).    Prisms. 

Ethylene     derivative      C,i,Hi,NS,    i.e. 

■  CS<|(^'^)>OaH«;  [129°].  Formed  by  heating 
C,H,N.G<^^^>C2H,  with  CSj  at  200°.  Yields 

OigHiiNSjMel,  crystallising  in  prisms  [151°]. 

m-ToIyl-di-thio-carbamic  acid 
C,H,NH.CS.SH. 

Salts . — BaA'2.  Formed  from  OT-toluidine, 
CS2,  and  Ba(0H)2  in'  alcohol  (Losanitsch,  B.  24, 
3027).  Needles,  sol.  water,  insol.  cold  alcohoL-r 
NiA'2.    Yellowish-brown  plates. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.    [89°].    Needles. 

jp-Tolyl-di-thio-barbamic  acid  CjH^NH.CSjH. 

Salts . — ^NHjA',  Formed  from  ^-toluidine, 
GSj,  alcohol,  and  NHjAq  (Losanitsch,  B.  24, 
3026).  Yellowish  prisms,  sol.  water,  insol.  alco- 
hol.— BaA'j.  Needles. — NiA'^.  Formed  from 
^-toluidine,  CSj,  ammoniacal  NiSOj,  and  alcohol. 
Brown  needles,  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  water. 

Methyl  ether  MteA'.    [84°].    Prisms. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [74°].  Formed  by 
heating  NHO,H,.C(NC,H,).SBt  with  CS^  at  160° 
(W.  a.  B.).  Needles,  split  up  by  heat  into 
p-tolyl  thiocarbimide  and  EtSH, 

ether 


Ethylene 


cs<|(W>o^^.  _ 


[126°].  Crystals.  Yields  a  methylo-iodide  [107°], 
which  is  converted  by  aniline  into  CuHjjNjS 
[128^],  and  by  o-toluidine  into  OuHibN^S  [82°]. 

I.  —  NiTHO  -  TOLTL  -  IHIOCAKEAMIO 


ETHEK. 

0  -  TOLYL  - IHIOCABBAZIC  &CIJi  0  -  TolyUm 
hydrazide  CjHjNH.NH.CS.SNHj.NHC^H,. 
Formed  from  o-tolyl-hydrazine,  ether,  and  CS, 
(Preund,  B.  24,  4200).  Prismatic  tables,  insol. 
ether,  decomposed  by  water  and  alcohol.  The 
2>-isomeride  melts  at  109°. 

DI.o-TOLYL-THIOCASBAZIDEC,5H,8N4Si.«. 
CS(NH.NH0,H,Me)2.  _  [130°].  Formed  from 
o-tolyl-thiocarbazie  acid  and  o-tolyl-hydrazine 
at  90°  (Preund,  B.  24,  4201).  Needles,  sol.  alco- 
hol, insol.  Aq. 

Sl-^-tolyl-thiocarbazide.  [121°].  Formed 
in  like  manner  at  110°  (Preund,  B.  24,  4194). 
Plates,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Di-o-tolyl-thiosemicarbazide  C.jHijNjS  {.«. 
NHC,H,.OS.NH.NHC,H,.  [149°].  Formed  by 
heating  o-tolyl-thiocarbimide  (1  mol.)  with 
o-tolyl-hydrazine  (1  mol.)  in  alcohol  (Dixon, 
G.J.  61, 1017).  Octahedra,  m.  sol.  hot  alcohol, 
insol.  Aq. 

Di-p-tolyl-tMosemicarbazide.  [154°].  Formed 
in  like  manner  (D.).  Prisms,  t.  e.  sol.  hot  alco- 
hol. 
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op-Si-toIfl-thioBemioarbazide 
[4:l]0,H,Me.NH.CS.NH.NHCsH,Me  [1:2].  [142°]. 
Formed  from  i)-tolyl-thiooarbimide  and  o-tolyl- 
hydrazine  (p.).    Prisms,  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Isomeride 
[2:l]0„H,Me,NH.CS.NH.NH0eH,Me[l:4].[163°]. 
Formed  from  o-tolyl-thiooarbimide  and  ^J-tolyl- 
hydrazine  (Dixon,  O.  J.  61,  1015).    Prisms,  m. 
sol.  hot  alcohol. 

DI.o-TOLYI.THIOCAEBAZONEC,.H,„N,Si.e. 
0,H,N:N.CS.NH.NHC,H,.  [168<»].  Formed  from 
di-o-tolyl-thiooarbazide  and  alcoholic  potash 
(Preund,  B.  24,  4201).  Blue-black  needles,  v. 
sol.  chloroform,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Cone.  HjSOj 
forms  a  bluish-green  solution. 

pi-^tolyl-thiocarbazone,  [105°].  Formed 
in  like  manner.    Dark-blue  amorphous  flakes. 

o-TOLTL-THIOCAEBIMIDE  CgH,NS  i.e. 
[l:2]C^,Me.N:CS.  (239°).  Formed  from  di-o-" 
tolyl-thio-urea  by  distilling  with  PjOj  (Staats, 
B.  13,  136),  by  heating  with  aqueous  HjPOi 
(Hofmann,  B.  15,  986  ;  Mainzer,  B.  "16,  2017), 
or  by  boiling  with  fuming  HClAq  (Girard,  B.  6, 
445).    Oil. 

Beactions. — 1.  ChlorinB  toims  C,H,.NC1.CSC1 
(218°),  which  is  converted  by  alcohol  into  a 
mixture  of  di-o-tolyl-urea  and  o-tolyl-carbamic 
ether  (Lachmann,  B.  12, 1849). — 2.  Chloro-acetia 

acid  and  alcohol  at  150°  form  C,H;.N:C<^-^^2 

crystallising  in  needles  [120°],  decomposed  by 
boiUng  baryta-water  into  o-toluidine,  OOj,  and 
thioglycollio  acid  (VoltzkofE,  B.  13,  1580).— 
8.  FhOMe  and  AIOI3  on  warming  form 
C,H,NH.CS.C<,H40Me  [95°]  (Tust  a.  Gattermann, 
B.  25,  3528).  PhOBt  and  AlOlj  give  0,sH„NSO 
[116°]. 

TO-Tolyl-tMocarbimide  C,H,.N:CS.  (244°) 
at  782  mm.  Formed  by  boUing  di-m-tolyl-urea 
with  cone.  HClA.q  (Weith  a.  Landolt,  B.  8,  719). 
Heavy  oil.  Converted  by  copper-powder  at  220° 
into  7?2-toluio  nitrile. 

j)-Tolyl-thiocarbimide  [1:4]  0,H4Me.N:CS. 
[26°].  (287°).  Formed  by  heating  di-p-tolyl- 
thio-urea  with  PjOj  or  aqueous  H3PO4  of  S.G. 
1-7  (Hofmann,  B.  1,  173 ;  15,  986 ;  Staats,  B. 
13,  135).  Formed  also,  together  with  phenyl- 
thiocarbimide,  by  heating  PhN:C:NC,H,  with 
CSj  at  190°  (Huhn,  B.  19,  2409).  Needles  (from 
ether),  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Beactions. — 1.  Arrnnoma  forms  tolyl-thio- 
nrea,  and  other  bases  act  in  like  manner. — 
2.  Bromine  forms  0,H,NBr.CSBr,  which  readily 
gives  ofl  Br,  leaving  (0,H,N0S)2Brj  crystallising 
in  plates  decomposing  at  210°  (Helmers,  B.  20, 
790).— 2.  Chlorine  forms  (0,H,NCS)2Cl2,  whence 
dilute  alcohol  gives  (0,H,N0S)20  [139°]  crystal- 
lising in  needles.— 3.  CHjCl.COjH  and  alcohol 

at  150°  form  0,H,N:C<;^-™'    [162°]    (Yoltz- 

koff,  B.  13, 1579).— 4.  Warmed  with  toluene  and 
AlCl,    it     gives     0,H,NH.CS.O,H,     [166°].— 

5.  Heated  with  AlCl,  it  yields  (C,H,N.CS)2S 
[176°]  (Friedmanna.  Gattermann,  JS.  25,  3525). 

6.  CgHjOMe  and  AIGI,  react,  with  formation  of 
C,H,NH.0S.C^4.0Me  [157°].- 7.  CsHjOEt  and 
AICI3  give  C,„H„NOS  [151°],  which  may  be 
oxidised  to  O.sH.sNOS  [170°]. 

DI^-TOLYL  DI-THIO-GABBOSTATE 
CO(S08H4Me)2.      [91°].     Formed  fr6m  ^-tolyl 
mercaptan  and  COClj.    It  is  also  a  by-product 


in  the  action  of  ^-diazo-toluene  chloride  on 
potassium  xanthate  (Leuckart,  /.  pr.  [2]  41, 
190).    Needles  (from  alcohol). 

TBI-TOLYL  TBI-THIOCYANUBATE 
(OsH4Me.SCy)3.    [114°].   Formed  from  sodium 
^-tolyl     mercaptan     and     cyanuric     chloride 
(Klason,  J.  pr.  [2]   33,  120).    Crystals  (from 
HOAo). 

o-TOLYI-THIOHYDANTOiiN  CsH„NSO   U 

*^^<Nh!cH'^^>^0-  [136°].  Formed  from 
o-tolyl-thiooarbimide  and  amido-acetio  acid 
(Marokwald,  B.  24,  3281).  Plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
si.  sol.  ligroin. 

jp-Tolyl-'thiohydantoin  [210°]  (M.).  Formed 
as  above  (M. ;  cf.  Aschan,  B.  17,  426).  Flat 
prisms,  sol.  alkalis. 

Isomeride  [183°].  Formed  by  fusing 
CH201.C0.NHC,H,  with  thio-urea  (P.  Meyer,  B. 
10, 1966).    SmaU  crystals. 

j2)-TolyI-<fi-thiahydantoic  acid 
C^,N:C(NH2).S.CHj.C0^H.  [176°  -  182°]. 

Formed  by  boiling  chloro-aeetic  acid  with 
ammonium  sulphocyanide,  j)-toluidine,  and 
alcohol  (Jager,  J",  pr.  [2]  16,  21).  Prisms,  not 
attacked  by  Ac^O  and  Br. 

DI-^-TOLTrL-THIOPHENE  C,sH,„S  ix. 
CH:  C(CsH4Me)\a  „.7ion  -u  j  u 
CH:0(C.H>e)>S-  ["^  J'  ^°™^d  ^^ 
heating  di-p-tolyl-furfurane  with  P^S^  (Holle- 
manu,  B.  T.  C.  6,  74).  Small  plates  (from 
alcohol).  Gives'  an  intense  dark-green  colour 
with  isatin  and  HjSO^, 

o-TOLYL-THIO-TJEEA  NH2.CS.NHCeH4Me. 
[155°].  Formed  from  o-tolyl  thiocarbimide  and 
NHjAq  (Staats,  B.  13,  136).  V.  sol.  hot  water 
and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether. 

Acetyl  derivative  NHAc.CS.NHCsHjMe. 
[184°].  Formed  from  acetyl  thiocarbimide  and  o- 
toluidine  in  alcohol  (Dixon,  C.  J.  55, 804).  Pale 
lemon-yellow  prisms,  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol. 

Benzoyl  derivative 
NHBz.CS.NHOeH^Me.    [119°].     Formed  in  like 
manner   (Dixon,  O.  J.  55,  623).     Pale-yellow 
prisms,  blackened  by  AgNOj. 

Di-o-tolyl-thio-urea  CS(NH.CjH4Me)z.  [158°]. 
Formed  from  o-toluidine  and  CSj  (Girard,  B, 
4,  985 ;  Berger,  B.  12,  1854 ;  Ador  a.  Billiet, 
B.  12,  2301);  Long  needles,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 
Converted  by  heating  with  Mel  into  the  hydro- 
iodide  of  di-tolyl-methyl-thiourea  CuH^NaS, 
which  may  be  represented  as  'methyl  di-o-tolyl- 
imido-  thiooarbamate '  0,H,N:0(SMe).NHC,H,. 
This  body  melts  at  60°,  while  the  corresponding 
ethyl  derivative  melts  at  51°.  The  ethylene  de- 
rivative.[91°]  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 

0,H,N:C<|^(^'^)>CaH4  (Will  a.  Bielschowski, 

B,     15,    -1316).       The    isomeric     compound 

[l;2]0eH4Me.N:C<f(^g^"[l=^]>     [82°]     is 

got  by  boiling  the  methylo-iodide  of  the  ethylene 
derivative  of  ^-tolyl-di-thio-oarbamio  acid  with 
o-toluidine. 

TO-Tolyl-thio-urea  NHC,H,.OS.NHj.  [103°], 
Formed  from  m-tolyl  thiocarbimide  and  am- 
monia (Weith  a.  Landolt,  B.  8,  719).  Prisms,, 
m.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Di-m-tolyl-thio-Tirea  CS(NHC,H,)2.  [122°]., 
Formed  from  m-toluidine,  GS2,  and  alcohol  (W. 
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a.  Ij.)-    Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  nearly  iusol.  hot 

^j-Tolyl-thio-urea  NHC,H,.0S.NH2.  [188°]. 
(C.  a.  W.);  [182°]  (S.).  Formed  by  heating  p- 
toluidine  hydrochloride  with  ammonium  sul- 
phocyanide  (De  Clermont  a.  Wehrlin,  O.  B.  83, 
347).  Formed  also  from  p-tolyl-thiocarbimide 
ammonia  (Staats,  B.  18,  136).  Plates  (from 
alcohol)  with  bitter  taste,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  m. 
Eol.  alcohol. 

Acetyl     derivative    NHC,H,.OS.NHAo, 
[176°].    Formed  from  acetyl  sulphocyanide  and 
'  p-toluidine  (Miguel,  Bl.  [2]  28,  103).    Needles, 
v.  e.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  v.  sol.  ether. 

Di-p-tolyl-thio-urea  CS(NHCjHjare)j.  [176°]. 
Formed  by  boiling  ^-toluidine  with  CSj  and 
alcohol  (Sell,  A.  126,  160).  It  is  also  a  product 
,  of  the  action  of  allyl-thidcarbimide  on  an 
,'  alcoholic  solution  of  ^-toluidine  (Maly,  Z.  [2]  5, 
258).  Trimetric  prisms  (Levin,  J.  1882,  384),  in- 
sol.  water,  nearly  insol.  cold  alcohol.  In 
alcoholic  solution  it  is  converted  by  HgO  into 
di-^-tolyl-urea.  In  benzene  solution  COOlj  forms 
CieH^N^SO  [116°]  (Will,  B.  14,  1487).  CSCl^ 
forms  OuHijNjSs  [109°]  (Freund  a.  Wolf,  B.  25, 
1465).  Mel  forms  C,H,N:C(NHC,H,).SMe 
[128°],  crystallising  in  needles,  split  up  by  heat 
into  C(NO,H,)j  [60°]  and  HSMe,  converted 
by  heatmg  with  acids  or  alkalis  into  di-o-tolyl- 
urea  and  MeSH,  and  forming  the  salts  B'HCl 
[173°]  andB'HjSO,  [156°].  EtI  forms  the  corre- 
spending  0„Hj|,NjS  [87°],  while  ethylene  bromide 

gives  0,H,N:0<||^'5')>  [112°],  which  yields 

B'HjSOj  [194°]  and  a  hydrochloride  [219°]  (WiU 
a.  Bielschowski,  B.  14, 1492  ;  15,  1309). 

Beferences, — Nitbo-   and    On-  tolyl-thio- 

CBEA. 

p-JOVii  -  TOIUTEIAZINE      SIHTSBIDE 

fi  TT  ■NT  «■«    CH  rOH.C.N.CHj  ri7aoT 

I'lsa-uJNs  t.e.  CMe:CH.0.N.N0,H4Me-       i^'^  i- 

Formed  by  heating  o-amido-azo-toluene  with 

formic  paraldehyde  and  alcohol  at  140°  (Gold- 

sohmidt  a.  Poltzer,  B.  24,   1008).    Prisms,  v. 

sol.  hot  alcohol.— B'HCl.     [220°].-5-B'^jPtOl,. 

[216°].    Yellow  crystalline  pp. 

o-TOLYL-TTBAZOLE  CsH^NjOj  i.e. 

C,H,N<^^j^;^.     [170°].    Got  by  heating  o- 

tolyl-hydrazine  hydrochloride  with  urea  (Pinner, 
B.  21, 1219).    White  leaflets,  v.  sol.  hot  water. 

^-Tolyl-urazole.  [274°].  Yellowish  needles, 
v.  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

o-TOLYL-TJEEA  CsH,„NjO  i.e. 
NHj.C0.NH.CsH<Me[l:2].  [185°].   Formed  from 
o-toluidine  hydrochloride  and  potassium  oyanate 
(Cosack,  B.  13, 1089).  Plates,  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  hot  water. 

Benzoyl  derivative  CO(NHBz).NHC,H,. 
[210°].  Formed  from  o-tolyl  cyanate  and  benz- 
amide  at  125°  (Gattermann  a.  Cantzler,  B.  25, 
1088).    Needles. 

m-Tolyl-urea  NHj-CCNHCoH^Me  [1:3]. 

[142°].  Formed  from  m-toluidine  hydrochloride 
and  potassium  cyanate  (Cosack,  B.  12,  1450 ; 
13,  1089).  Needles  or  tables  (from  alcohol)  or 
plates  (from  water). 

2)-TolyI-urea  NHj.CO.NHCsHiMe  [1:4]. 

[172°]  (C);  [180°]  (St.;  P.).  Formed  in  like 
manner  (0.;  c/.  Sell,  C.  J.  16,  190).  Formed 
also  by  the  action  of  2>-toluidine  on  mercuric 


fulminate  (Steiner,  B.  8,  619),  and  also  from  p- 
toluamidoxim,  benzene  gulphonic  acid,  NaOH, 
and  CHCls  (Pinnow,  B.  24,  4167).  Needles, 
sol.  hot  water,  v.  si.  sol.  Ugrom. 

Di-o-tolyl-urea  00(NHC,H,)2.  [246°]  (B.); 
[254°]  (W.) ;  [256°]  (Barr,  B.  19, 1769). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  alcohol  or 
water  at  10P°  on  the  dichloride  of  o-toluio 
nitrile  (Lachmann,  B.  12,  1349).— 2.  From  o- 
toluidine  hydrochloride  and  cyanamide  (Berger, 
B.  12, 1859). — 3.  From  tolyj  cyanate  and  water 
(Nevile  a.'Winther,  B.  12,  2325).— 4.  From  o- 
toluidine  and  0001^  (Girard,  B.  6,  444).— 5.  By 
heating  o-toluidine  with  urea  (G.). — 6.  A  pro- 
duct of  the  distillation  of  o-tolyl-amido -acetic 
acid  (Widman,  J.  pr.  [2]  38,  303).— 7.  By  the 
action  of  Ao^O  and  benzene  on  the  o-tolnide  of 
o-tolyl-imido-diacetic  acid  (Bischofl,  B.  23, 
1995). 

Properties. — Needles  (from  HOAo),  insol. 
ether,  si.  sol.  alcohol.    Not  volatile  with  steam. 

Di-TO-tolyl-urea  C0(NH.CsH4Me)j.  [203°] 
(G.  a.  0.) ;  [217°]  (C).  Formed  from  m-tolyl 
cyanate  and  m-toluidine  (Gattermann  a.  Cant^ 
ler,  25,  1089),  by  the  action  of  ClCOjEt  on  m- 
toluidine,  by  heating  m-tolyl-carbamic  ether 
with  water,  and  by  heating  m-tolyl-urea  with 
m-toluidine  at  160°  (Cosack,  B.  12,  1450 ;  13, 
1090).    Needles  (from  alcohol),  insol.  water. 

Di-^4olyl-urea  C0(NH.CeH,Me)2.    [255?]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  boiling  an  alcoholic  so- 
lution of  di-p-tolyl-thio-urea  with  HgO  as  long 
as  HgS  is  formed  (Sell,  C.  J.  16,  190 ;  A.  126, 
161). — 2.  By  passing  OOOlj  into  p-toluidine  dis- 
solved in  oMoroform  (Michler,  B.  9,  710  ;  Eiihn, 
a.  Henschel,  B.  21,  505).— 3.  By  heating  tolyl- 
urea  vrith^-toluidine  at  160°  (Weith,  B.  9,  821), 
4.  From  ^-tolyl-cyanate  and  ^-toluidine  (Gat- 
termann a.  Cantzler,  B.  25,  1089). 

Properties. — Needles,  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  cold 
alcohol. 

Tri-jj-tolyl-urea  CjjHj^NjO.  [189°].  Got  from 
(C,H,)2N.C0C1  and  ^-toluidine  (Hammerich, 
B.  25,  1822).  Needles,  sol.  warm  benzene,  in- 
sol. ether.    Gives  a  benzoyl  derivative  [137°]. 

Tetra-p-tolyl-urea  CaftjNjO.  [80°].  Got 
from  (C,H,)jN.C001  and  di-jp-tolyl-amine. 
Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 

Beferences. — Amido-,     Niiro-,     and     Oxy. 

TOLYL-CBEA.  , 

TOLTL-XTLIDINE  0,5H„N  i.e. 
C8H,Me.NH.0eH3Mej.    [70°].    (o.  300°  at  487 
mm.).    Silky  needles  {horn,  alcohol)  (Girard  a. 
Vogt,  Bl.  [2]  18,  69). 

o-TOIYI  m-XYlYL  KETONE  C,fi,fi  i.e. 
[1:2]  OsHjMe.CO.OBH,Mej  [1:2:3].  (330°)  at 
728  mm.  Formed  from  o-toluio  chloride  and 
m-xylene  (Smith,  B.  24,  4050).  Oil.  Converted 
by  hydroxylamine  at  120°  into  a  mixture  of 
anilides. 

TONKA  BEANS,  the  fruit  of  Dipterix  odo- 
rata,  contains  coumarin  {q.  v.)  (BouUay  a.  Bou- 
tron-Charlard,  J.  Ph.  11,426;  [3]  7, 160). 

TBAOACANTH  GTTM.  Exudes  from  Astra- 
gahis  verus,  a  tree  growing  in  Armenia  and  the 
north  of  Persia.  It  swells  up  in  water,  about 
one-half  of  it  dissolving.  It  contains  arabin, 
bassorin,  starch,  and  water. 

TBANSFIBATION.  Graham,  in  1846  and 
1849,  applied  the  term '  transpiration '  to  thepas- 
sage  of  gases  through  capillary  tubes   into  a 
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Taenum  {v.  T.  1846.  573 ;  1849. 349).  The  rates 
of  transpiration  of  different  gases  bear  constant 
relations  to  each  other;  but  these  rates  have 
not  been  connected  in  any  definite  ways  with 
the  compositions  of  the  gases.     M.  M.  P.  M. 

TEEE  GUM  V.  Xylas. 

TREHALOSE  v.  Suqab. 

TEEHALXim  OjiH,Ai-  S.  -06  at  17°  ;  1-8 
at  100°,  [a]D=+179°.  Occurs  in  Trehala 
manna  (Soheibler  a.  Mittehneier,  B.  26,  1331). 
Tasteless,  minute  prisms.  Very  hygroscopic. 
Does  not  reduce  PehUng's  solution.  Does  not 
react  with  phenyl-hydrazine.  Boiling  dilute 
HjSO,  forms  glucose.  At  180°  it  slowly  forms 
trehaUn,  which  is  v.  sol.  water  and  ppd.  by  alco- 
hol. Trehalin  dissolves  in  phenyl-hydrazine. 
Iodine  colours  trehalum  and  trehalin  violet. 
Diastase,  yeast,  and  invertin  have  no  actipn. 
AojO  and  NaOAo  yield  an  acetyl  derivative 
[above  240°]. 

IS1-.  In  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
this  dictionarytheprefix'tri,'  when  indioatingthe 
presence  of  three  radicles,  is  treated  as  if  it  did 
not  form  part  of  a  name,  except  where  the  en- 
tire name  is  numerical,  as  in  '  tridecane.' 

IBIANOSFESMm.  A  crystalline  substance 
pccurring  in  Tricmosperma  flcifoUa,  a  climbing 
plant  of  Brazil  (Peckholt,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  113,  104 ; 
Parodi,  Ph.  [3]  10,  667).  It  has  a  pungent 
taste,  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  is  ppd.  by  Pb(OAc)j  and  PtOl,. 

TEIAZOLE  N<^oHNH-  Pyrrodiazole. 
[120-5°].  (260°).  V.D.  2-B9  (calo.  2-49).  Pormed 
by  heating  its  carboxylic  acid  alone  or  with 
boiling  water  (Andreocoi,  B.  25,  229  ;  Bladin,  B. 
25,  745).  Needles  (from  ether),  v.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol,  may  be  sublimed.  The  di-oxy-  deriva- 
tives of  alkyl-triazoles  N^QjQ-g;<'jT-D.  named  by 

Pinner    'urazoles,'    are  obtained    by   heating 
hydrazines  with  urea  (Pinner,  B.  20, 2358). 
TEIAZOLE  CABBOXYLIC  ACID 

^^C^O^NH-  [^^'^°3-  Obtained  by  oxi- 
dising methyl-triazole  (Andreocoi,  B,  25, 229)  or 
amido-phenyl-triazole  carboxylic  acid  and  alka- 
line KMnOj  (Bladin,  B.  25,  744).  Amorphous 
powder. — CuA'j,aq.    Green  crystalline  powder. 

TBICABBALLTLIC  ACID  v.  vol.  i.  p.  679. 

TBICOSAIfE  V.  Tbi-ioosahk. 

TBIDECAWE  C„H,s.  [-6°].  (234°).  S.G. 
S  '771 ;  ¥  •761.  Formed  by  reduction  of  methyl 
dodeoyl  ketone  or  of  tridecoic  acid  by  HI  and  P 
(KrafiEt,  B.  15, 1699).  Formed  also  by  distilling 
barium  myristate  with  NaOMe  (Mai,  B.  22, 
2134). 

TBIDECOIC  ACID  C,jH^.CO,H.  [41°],  (236° 
at  100  mm.).  Formed  by  oxidation  of  methyl 
trideoyl  ketone  (Kra»,  B.  12,  1669).  Crystals, 
— AgA', 

Amide  O.^BL^.OO.NH^.  [98-5°].  Formed 
by  digesting  the  nitrile  with  cone.  HjSOj  and 
pouring  into  water  (Lutz,  B.  19,  1439),  Plates 
(from  alcohol). 

Nitrile  Cj^BbON,  (275°).  Formed  from 
tridecylamine,  Br,  and  NaOH,  Oil,  v.  sol, 
alcohol  and  ether. 

TEIDECYL  ALCOHOL  {Cfi„)jOB..O'B..  [42°]. 
Formed  by  reducing  di-hexyl  ketone  (Kipping, 
Q.  J.  57,  536).     Plates  (from  dilute  alcohol), 


insol.  water.     May  be  distilled,     HBr  forma 
(C.H,3),CHBr  [39°]. 

TEIDECYLAMINE  0„H„NHj.  [87°].  (265°), 
Formed  by  boiling  myristyl-tridecyl-urea  with 
KOHAqt  (Lutz,  B.  19,  l437).  Unctuous  mass, 
y.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Absorbs  water  and 
OOjfrom  the  air. — ^B'HCl:  needles,  decomposing 
at  100°.— B'jHjPtCls.— B'aHjSO^ :  needles,  insol, 
cold  water. 

TEIDECYLENE  OuH^,.  (233°  cor.).  S.G. 
s  '8445.  Occurs  in  petroleum  from  Burmah 
(Warren  a.  Storer,  Z.  1868,  282). 

TEIDECYL-UEEA.  Myristyl  derivative 
C,,Hs,NA  »•«•  0,sH„NH.0O.NHC„H„O.  [103°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  Br  and  KOHAq  on  the 
amide  of  myristic  acid  (Eeimer  a.  Will,  B.  18, 
2016).  Crystals  (from  alcohol),  almost  insol. 
cold  water,  sol.  ether, 

TBIGEIfIC  ACID  v.  KTHyLiDBNE-BinsBi. 

TBIGONELLIN  0,H,N02  i.e. 
,CH — ICr CO 


Occurs  in  the  seeds  of 


oh/  "     "^chT 

\CH:NMe/  O 
Trigonella  Fcen/wm-graeii/m  (Jahns,  B.  18, 2518  ; 
20,  2840),  It  is  also  produced  by  saponification 
of  the  product  of  the  reaction  of  Mel  on  potas- 
sium pyridine  (;8)-oarboxylate  (Hantzsoh,  B.  19, 
31).  Colourless  prisms  (containmg  aq),  converted 
byHClAq  at  265°  into  pyridine  (;3)-carboxylic 
acid  (q.  v.,  Reaction  4).— B'HCl,— B'jHjPtClj.— 
B'HAuCl,  [198°].— B',3HAuCl,.   [186°].  Slender 

w-TEI-ICOSANE  0^3.,,.  [48].  (234°atl5mm.). 
S.G.  «  -7785 ;  ^i  -7570.  Formed  from  laurone 
(C,iH2j)2CO  by  treatment  with  PClj  and  reduction 
of  the  resulting  (C„H2,)2CCl2  with  HI  and  P  at 
240°  (KrafEt,  B.  15,  1712).  Obtained  also  by 
fractional  distillation  of  parafiSn  oil  from  brown 
coal  (Krafft,  B.  21,  2263).  Guttering  plates 
(from  ether-alcohol),  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

TEMCOSANE  DICABBOXYLIC  ACID 
Cj3H„(C0jH)j.     [102-5°].     Formed  by  heating 
di-oxy-penta-icosylene  with  soda-lime  (Starcke, 
A.  223, 300).  Flocculent  pp.  (from  ligroin-ether), 
— PbA". 

TBI-ICOSYL  ALCOHOL  (C„Hj3)jCH.0H. 
[76°].  Formed  by  reducing  laurone  with  Na  and 
water  (Kipping,  0.  J.  57,  983),  Plates  (from 
ether),  msol.  water.  Yields  an  acetyl  derivative 
(0„HJ,CH.OH  [35°1. 

TBI-ICOSYL  ALCOHOL  C2,H„.0H.  [82°].  A 
wax-like  body  extracted  by  hot  alcohol  from 
flax  fibres  (Cross  a.  Beyan,  0.  N.  59, 135).  Yields 
an  acetyl  derivative  [65°]. 

TEIMELLITIC  ACID  v.  vohiii.  p.  201, 

TBIMESIC  ACID  v.  vol.  iii.  p.  230. 

TBIMESITIC    ACID    v.   P^^bidine:  ibioabb- 

OXYLIO  AOID. 

TRIMETHYLENE  v.  vol.  iii,  p.  304, 
TBITICIN  C,jHaO„.    [o]d=-43-6°  (Eeide- 
meister,  J.  Th.  1881,  69).    Extracted  by  dilute 
alcohol  from  the  root  of  couch-grass  {TriOctmi 
repens)  (H.  Miiller,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  2,  500 ;  3,  1), 
Tasteless  hygroscopic  powder,  v.  sol,  water,  insol, 
alcohol  and  ether.    L»vorotatory,    On  boiling 
with  water,  especially  in  presence  of  acids,  it 
changes  into  Isvulose.    Its  solutions  are  not 
ppd.  by  metallic  salts,  nor  coloured  by  iodine. 
TB0F20LIXES  v.  Azo-'  com; oundb, 
TBOFEINES.    A  name  given  by  Dadeubarg 
to  alkoyl  derivatives  of  tropine  {q.  v.). 
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TROPIC  ACID. 


IBOFIC  ACID  V.  OXY-PHENTL-PKOPIONIO 
ACQ). 

IBOFIDINE  V.  Meihyii-ethylbnb  pybidini: 

lEIBASYDKICI!. 

(a)-]Iethyl-tropidiiie  C,H,sN  i.e. 
CBLj:CH.0H:CH.CH:CH.CH2.NMe2    (Ladenburg) 

or  CH<^^^;^^^CH.CH,.NMej  (MerUng). 

Formed  by  distiUing  tropidine  methylo-hydroxide 
with  water  (Both,  B.  17,  157  ;  Merling,  B.  24, 
3118).  Oil.  HClAq  forms  '  hydroohloro-(o)- 
methyl-tropidine '  which  gradually  changes  into 
the  isomeric  tropidine  methylo-ohloride.  — 
.  B'^HjPtCl,.  [174°].— B'HAuCl^:  golden-yellow  pp. 

Methylo -iodide B'Mel.    [162°].   Needles. 

(j8)-Methyl-tropidine  0,H,5N.  (205°).  S.G. 
ifi  '922.  Formed  by  heating  (o)-methyl-tropidine 
at  150°-200°-  Oil.  Converted  by  HCl  into 
tropilene. 

TEOPI&ENIN  C,H,3N0.  [161°].  Got  by 
oxidation  of  tropine  by  alkaline  KMnO^  (Merling, 
B.  15,  287).  Got  also  by  boiling  '  homohydro- 
apotropine'  with  baryta- water  (Pesci,  Q.12, 329). 
Needles,  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Beconverted  by 
Mel  into  tropine.  Oxidised  by  chromic  acid 
mixture  to  eegonic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of 
tropic  acid  (Liebermann,  B.  24,  615). — B'HI. — 
B'jCOj :  crystalline  pp.  —  B'jHjPtClj  aq.  — 
B'HAuCl4 :  golden-yellow  plates,  sol.  alcohol. 

TEOPILENE  0,H„,0  i.e. 

CH,<^i^;^g^>CH.GHO  (?)   (MerUng)    (182°) 

Oj.);  (187°)  (M.).  S.G.  2  1-0091.  V.D.  102-3 
(calc.  110).  Formed  by  distilling  tropidine 
methylo-iodide  with  EOH  (Ladenburg,  B.  14, 
2403  ;  15, 1028  ;  A.  217,  138).  Formed  also  from 
(/3)-methyl-tropidine  and  cold  HOlAq  (Merling, 
B.  24,  3123).  Oil,  smelling  like  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  and  acetone,  sol.  dilute  HGlAq,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Beduces  warm  ammoniacal 
AgNOj,  forming  a  mirror.  Beduces  Fehling's 
Bolution  and  EMn04  in  the  cold.  Not  attacked 
by  AeCl.  Combines  with  NaHSOj  (M.).  Nitric 
acid  forms  an  adipic  acid  CjH,|,04.  Slowly 
combines  with  methylamine,  forming  (i3)-methyl- 
tropine. 

TROPIIIDENE  C,H8  i.e. 

CH<^g;^|[^>C:CHj.     (114°).    S.G.  i  -9129. 

Formed  by  distiUing  methyl-tropine  methylo- 
iodide  with  KOH  (Ladenburg,  A.  217,  133 ;  B. 
14,  2403;  26,  1067).  Formed  also,  together 
with  methylamine,  by  distiUing  tropine  with 
soda-lime.  Oil,  smelling  somewhat  like  toluene, 
but  combining  readUy  with  bromine,  forming 
CjHgBrj.  Gives  no  pp.  with  ammoniacal  Cu^Clj. 
Oxidised  by  CrO,  to  benzoic  aldehyde  and  acid 
(MerUng,  B.  24,  3122). 


(Ladenburg)  or 


OH.CHj.CH.OHj.CH2.OH 
OH.OHj.NMe 

OH!.ci>°'^°^TMo  ('^e'^^°g)-  .Methyl-oxy. 
Bthyl-pyridme  tefy'ahydride.  [62°]  (229°). 
Formed,  together  with  tropic  acid,  by  hydro- 
lysis of  atropine  or  hyoscyamine  by  baryta  or 
HClAq  (Kraut,  A.  128,  281;  133,87;  Laden, 
burg,  A.  206,  292;  217,  115;  B.  13,  608;  20, 
1653  ;  23, 1780 ;  26,  1067).  Hygroscopic  tables 
(from  ether),  v.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Does 
not  absorb  CO,  from  the  air.    Its  aqueous  solu- 


tion ppts.  metallic  oxides  from  their  salts.  Not 
attacked  by  nitrous  acid.  Not  volatile  with 
steam.  According  to  Eykman  (B.  26, 1400)  the 
refractive  index  agrees  best  with  Merling'a 
formula. 

BeacUons. — 1.  Decomposed  by  distilUng  with 
soda-lime  into  tropilidene,  methylamine,  and 
HjO. — 2.  Loses  HjO,  being  converted  into  tropi- 
dine by  heating  with  fuming  HCl  and  HOAc  at 
180°  or  by  heating  with  HjSOj  (1  pt.)  and  water 
(li  pts.)  at  230°.— 3.  Cono.  HIAq  and  red  P  at 
150°  form  tropidine  and  tropidine  periodide,  but 
at  140°  they  form  'tropine  iodide  '  OaH^NI, 
which  crystaUises  from  water  in  prisms  [115°], 
whence  silver  chloride  followed  by  PtCl,  give 
(CsH^NIO^jPtCl,  crystallising  in  red  ootahedra. 
By  treatment  with  Ag20  foUowed  by  HCl  and 
PtCl,  very  soluble  (CgH„NCy  PtCl,  is  got.— 4. 
Alkaline  EMnO^  forms  tropigenin  and,  6naUy, 
oxalic  acid  and  NH,  (MerUng,  A.  216,  341).— 5. 
CrOa  forms  tropinio  acid  0|iH„N(C02H)j. — 6.. 
Aqueous  HOOl  yields  prisms  [111°],  whence 
alcohol  produces  CjH5NCl4.OH.OH  [108°],  which 
forms  a  hydrochloride  [162°]  crystallising  in 
plates  (Einhorn  a.  Fischer,  B.  25, 1391). 

Salts.  —  B'HCl.-B'jH2PtCls.  Orange-red 
monooUnic  crystals.  [200°]  (Schmidt,  A.  208, 
214).— B'HAuOl4.  [212°].— B'HC16HgCLj.  [246°] 
(Ladenburg,  B.  24,  1631).— B'OjHjNsO,. 

Nitroxyl  derivative  CjH,4(ON02)N. 
Nitro-tropeln.  Formed  by  warming  tropine  (2  g.) 
with  HNO3  (12  g.  of  S.G.  1-25)  at  100°  (Laden- 
burg, B.  15,  1025).  Alkaline  liquid,  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Yields  KNO,  on  boiling  with 
KOH.— B'jHJPtClj.    Needles.— B'HL    Prisms. 

Benzoyl  derivative  CgH,4(0Bz)N. 
Benzoyl-trope'ine.  Formed  by  heating  tropine 
hydrochloride  with  benzoic  acid  and  dilute  HCl 
(Ladenburg,  JB.  13, 1083 ;  A.  217, 96).  CrystaUises 
asC,5H,jN02  2aq[58°],  C,5H,„N02iaq[37°],or  an-  . 
hydrous  [42°].  81.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.— B'HN03.—B'2H2Pt01e2aq.—B'CsHjN30,. 

o-Oxy-benzoyl  derivative 
CjH,4(O.CO.CjH4.0H)N.  _   SaUcyl-tropelne. 

Formed  in  like  manner,  using  salicyUc  acid 
(Gaebea.  Caro,  B.  13,  106;  L.).  Silky  plates. 
Feeble  poison,  -025  g.  kiUing  a  frog  in  a  few 
hours.  Has  no  apparent  effect  on  the  pupil. — 
B'HCl.— B'H„Pt01„.— B'HAuCl4 :  yeUow  plates. 

m-Oxy-benzoyl  derivative  CisHuNOj. 
[226°].  Small  plates,  v.  si.  sol.  water.  Acta 
slightly  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye. — B'HCl. — 
B,jHj,S04  4aq.— B'jHjPtCl, :  orange  plates. 

p-Oxy-benzoyl  derivative  CjsHijNO,, 
[227°].  Trimetrio  plates  (containing  2aq). — 
B'HNOa.— B'jHjPtCle  2aq.    Orange  plates. 

Phenyl-acetyl  derivative  CijHj,NO, 
i.e.  CBH,4N(0.C0.CH2Ph).  Phenylacettropelne. 
Aromatic  0U.—B'HBr.—B'jHjPtClj.—B'HAuCl4. 
— B'jH2S04.    Soluble  tables. 

Mandelyl  derivative  OuHjiNOj  i.e. 
C8H,iN(0.C0.0HPh.0H).  B:omatrc^ne.  Formed 
by  heating  tropine  with  mandeUo  acid,  HCl 
(Ipt.),  and  water  (40  pts.),  the  yield  being  SO  p.c. 
of  the  theoretical  amount  (Ladenburg,  C.  B.  90, 
921 ;  A.  217,  82).  Deliquescent  prisms  (from 
ether),  si.  sol.  water.  A  solution  of  its  hydro- 
chloride is  ppd.  by  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  but 
not  by  tannin.  It  enlarges  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
almost  as  energetically  as  atropine,  but  the  en- 
largement passes  ofi  much  more  rapidly  (Volkera, 
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A.  217, 86 ;  Bertheau,  Berl.  EMn.  WochenseJmft, 
1(380,  No.  41 ;  Tweedy  a.  Einger,  Lancet,  1880, 
No.  21).— B'HBr.  Trimetrio  crystals;  a:b:o 
= -414:1: -472.— B'C.H,NsO,.  YeUow  plates.— 
B'HAuCl,.— B'^jSO^.    Needles. 

Cinnamoyl  derivative  OuH^iNOj.  [70°]. 
Small  plates  (from  dilute  alcohol).  Gives  pps. 
with  taunin,  picric  acid,potassio-merourio  iodide, 
and  I  in  KI.  Strong  poison,  -03  g.  killing  a  frog 
in  three  minutes.  Has  little  action  on  the  pupil. 
— B'HCl.— B'JttjPtCls.— B'HAuCl,.    Needles. 

Atropyl  derivative  C„H2,N0j.  Atrop- 
tropevne.    OU.— B'HAuOlj.    Small  needles. 

Atrolaetyl  .  derivative  C^HjaNOj. 
Psevdo-atropiMe.  [120°].  Formed  from  atro- 
laotio  acid,  tropine,  and  dilute  HOI  (1:400)  by 
repeated  evaporation  (Ladenburg,  A.  217,  87). 
Needles  (from  water).  Eesembles  atropine  in 
physiological  action,  two  drops  of  a  1  p.c.  solu- 
tion expanding  the  pupil  and  paralysing  accom- 
modation for  aweek.— B'HAuClj.   [114°]. 

Phthalyl  derivative  OjiH^jN^Oi.  [70°]. 
Formed,  in  very  small  quantity,  by  evaporating 
phthalic  acid  with  tropine  and  dilute  HOI. 
Mass  of  silky  needles. — B'HjPtCla. 

Methylo-iodide  CgHuNOMel.  Small 
crystals,  nearly  insol.  alcohol.  Yields  B'MeOH' 
and  B'jMe^PtOl^  (Merling,  B.  14,  1829  ;  Eaden- 
burg,  A.  217,  131). 

Ethylo-iodideB'Btl.  Crystalline.  Yields 
B'2Et,Pt01j,  a  yellow  crystalline  powder. 

(o)-Methyl-tropine  CsH„MeNO.  (248°). 
Formed  by  distilling  tropine  methylo-iodide. 
Liquid,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Strongly 
alkaline.  Its  hydrochloride,  distilled  with  solid 
KOH,  yields  dimethylamine.— B'HAuOli.  Very 
unstable.  . 

Methylo-iodide  (08HHMeN0)MeI.  Deli- 
quescent needles,  decomposed  by  distilling  with 
solid  KOH  into  tropilidene  and  trimethylamine. 
— (OjHHMeNOjjMe^PtCla.    Orange  crystals. 

(^)-Metliyl-tropine  OjHjjNO.  (198°-205°). 
Formed  by  shaking  tropilene  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  dimethylamine  (Ladenburg,  B.  14, 
2404).  Liquid,  split  up  by  gaseous  HCl  into 
tropilene  and  NMe^H. — B'HAuOl^.    Prisms. 

(7)-]IIethyl-tropine  OgH„NO.  Formed  in 
small  quantity  by  distilling  the  methylo-hy- 
droxide  of  (o)-methyl-tropine  (Merling,  B.  15, 
288).   V.  b1.  sol.  Aq.— B'jHjPtOla.  V.  si.  sol.  Aq. 

Metatropine  OgHisNO.  (238°).  Formed  by 
shaking  tropine  iodide  with  water  and  AgjO, 
Not  solid  at  -  30°.— B'HCl :  tables. 

Hydrotropidine  OjHisN.  (168°).  S.G.2'937} 
1?  -926.  Formed  by  reducing  tropine  iodide 
OjHjjNIj  with  zinc-dust  and  HOLAq  (Ladenburg, 

B.  16,  1408).  Liquid,  m.  sol.  water.— B'HCl : 
deliquescent  crystals.— B'^HaPtOlj.    Tables. 

Norhydrotropidine  G,H,3N.  [60°].  (161°). 
Formed  by  distilling  hydrotropidine  hydro- 
chloride in  a  current  of  HOI  (Ladenburg,  B. 
20,  •  1649).  OrystaUine.— B'HCl.  [281°].— 
B'jH,Pt01,.— B'HHgOl,.— B'C^HjNaO,.    Needles. 

Nitrosamine  .C,B.t^-fl.  '[117'*].    Cubes. 

Paratropine  CsH.sNO.  (202°),  Formed 
from  hydrotropine  and  KsFeCyj  (Ladenburg,  B. 
24,  1626).— B'jHjPtClj.  [197°].-B'HAuCli. 
[i82°].— B'HC16HgClj.   [225°].    V.  Bol.  water. 

i(/-Tropine  0»H,5N0.  [108°].  (242°).  Formed, 
together  with  tropic  acid,  by  warming  hyoscine 
with  baryta-water  (Ladenburfe,  B.  13, 1551 ;  17, 


151 ;  Liebermann,  24,  2587).  Formed  also  by 
dissolving  its  benzoyl  derivative  in  hot  cone. 
HClAq  (Hesse,  A.  271, 210).  Hygroscopic  prisma 
(from  chloroform),  v.  e.  sol.  water.  Yields  tro- 
pinic  and  eogonio  acids  on  oxidation. — ^B'^HjSO,. 
Hygroscopic  crystals.  —  B'HAuCl,.  [198°] 
(Ladenburg);  [202°]  (H.) ;  [225°]  (Lieber- 
mann).—B'jHjPtCl,  4aq.  [206°,  anhydrous]. 
Trimetrio  prisms ;  a:6:c  =  •702:1:  -879. 

Methylo-iodide  B'Mel.  [270°].  Ehom- 
bohedra.  Yields  B'MeCl  and  B'sMe^PtClj. 
[216°]  crystallising  from  water. 

Benzoyl  derivative  CijH.^Oj.  [48°]. 
Occurs  in  the  leaves  of  Java  coca  (Liebermann, 
B.  24,  2336 ;  Hesse,  A.  271,  208).  Colourless 
plates  (from  ether).  — B'HCl.  [270°].— 
B'^H^PtOij.  Pale-yellow  needles.— B'Mel. — 
B'MeOl.— B'MeAu01i.-B'Me2PtCl,2aq. 

Mandelyl  derivative 
CsH„NO(OO.CH(OH).08H5).        y^-Bmnatropine. 
Formed  by  heating  i^-tropine  with  mandelic  an- 
hydride at  200°  (Liebermann  a.  Limpaoh,  B.  25, 
931).— B'HCl.— B',,H,PtCl5.—B'HAuCl,. 

Tropyl  derivative  OgH„NO(0jHi,O2)' 
Isomeride  of  hyoscine.  [88°].  [o]d=-4-9°- 
Nodules,  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol.  —  B'HCl. 
[183°].— B'^H^PtCl,.— B'HAuClj.    [135°]. 

Atropyl  derivative.  [129°].  Formed 
from  tropide  and  i|i-tropine  at  200°.  Crystals, 
sol.  water.  Split  up  by  HClAq  into  atropio  acid 
and  i/z-tropine. 

Ozy-tropine  carboxylic  acid 
CH.CH,.t!H.CH(OH).CH(OH).COjH      r,-„„„ 
CH.CH,.NMe  ^      '      '   .    Dioicyam- 

hydroecgonine.  Formed  by  oxidising  hydro- 
eogonine  with  KMnOj  and  aqueous  Na^OOj  at  1° 
(EInhoru  a.  EassoS,  B.  25,  1395).  Decomposes 
at  280°.  V.  e.  sol.  water  and  MeOH,  insol. 
EtOH.— B'HCl.     [251°].— B'C  H3N3O,.— KA'. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  [139°].  Tables,  v. 
o.  sol.  CHCI3.    Yields  B'.,H2PtCl„.    [210°]. 

Benzoyl  derivative  of  the  methyl 
ether  C5H,MeN.CH(OH).OH(OBz).C02H. 

[108°].  Needles.— B'HNOj.  [216°].— B'HCl. 
[203°].— B'HAuOl^.   [173°].— B'^H^tCl^.  [208°]. 

Di-benzoyl  derivative  of  the  methyl 
ether  C5H,MeN.0H(0Bz).CH(0Bz).C0jH. 

Needles.— B'HNOs.  [190°].— B'HCl.  [280°].— 
B'jHjPtCle.    [205°].— B'HAuOl^.    [208°]. 

Reference. — Oxytkopine. 

TROPINE  DIHYDEIDE  OsH^NO  i.e. 
CH2.OH2.gH.OHj.CH.OH  m,^^.t^n^«. 

OH'.CH'.NMe  •  Sydrotropme. 

Methyloxyethylpyridine  hexahydride.  (233°). 
Formed  from  oxy-ethyl-piperidine  and  KMeSOj 
(Ladenburg,  B.  24,  1622).  V.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol.  —  B'HC15HgClj.  [214°].  —  B'HAuOl^. 
[170°].    Crystals. 

TROPINIC  ACID  OsH.jNO,.  [258°]  (L.) ; 
[220°]  (M.).  A  product  of  oxidation  of  tropine 
and  of  ecgonine  by  chromic  acid  mixture  (Mer- 
lin|,  A.  216,  348  ;  Liebermann,  B.  23,  2519). 
Needles,  t.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
benzene.  Gives  off  COj  when  heated.  Forma 
salts  with  acids  and  bases. — BaA'j.  Very  hy- 
groscopic—CaA'^. — AgA'.  Eeadily  reduced. — 
(HA')jPt01i.— HA'HAuCl^.  Golden  prisms.— 
HA'HCl  aq. 

TKOPYLENE  v.  Teopilbnb. 

TEUXENE  (CjHJa;.  Formed  by  heating 
truxone  with  red  P  and  HIAq  (S.G.  1-7)  at  180° 
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TRUXENE. 


(Liebermann  a.  Bergami,  B.  22,  786  ;  23,  817). 
Formed  also  by  heating  hydrindone  with  cono. 
HClAq,  and  by  heating  phenyl-propionio  acid 
with  F2O5  (Hausmanu ;  Kipping,  0.  J.  65,  269). 
Keedlies  or  plates,  melting  above  360°,  insol. 
CHCI3.  Oxidised  by  boiling  HOAo  and  CrOj  to 
crystalline  '  tri-benzoylene-benzene,'  which  is 
not  melted  at  360°.  HNO3  forms  (4:,2,l)-nitro- 
phthaUc  acid. 

(a)-TETIXILLIC  ACID  C.jH.eO,  i.e. 

CO^.CH^CmT^(^)     (y)-Isatropic     acid. 

[274°].  Formed,  together  with  (i3}-truxillio  acid, 
by  the  action  of  boiling  ECIAg  on  isatropylco- 
caiine,  which  is  a  by-product  in  the  preparation 
of  cocaine  (Liebermann,  B.  21,  2342 ;  22,  124, 
783,  2242).  Small  needles  (from  alcohol),  sol. 
hot  HOAc.  Yields  cinnamic  acid  on  distillation. 
Nitric  acid  (S.G.  1"52)  forms  two  di-nitro-  deri- 
vatives, [229°]  and  [290°].  Yields  two  isomeric 
sulphonio  acids. — Na^A''  lOaq  (Drory,  B.  22, 
22S6).— BaA"  8|aci.  Crystalline,  v.  sol.  water.— 
CaA"  aq. — Ag^A''.    Plooonlent  pp.,  sol.  NHjAq. 

Methyl  ether  Me^A".    [174°].    (0.  300°). 

Ethyl  ether  Et^A".  [146°].  H.C.p: 
2,720,900  (Liebermann,  B.  25,  92).  Yields 
C,BH,2(N02)jEt204  [138°]  (Homans,  B.  24,  2590). 

laoamyl  ether  (C^B.^,)^".  [83°].  Prisms. 
AcjO  at  150°  forms  (o)-truxilUc  aidiydride,  while 
at  170°  the  product  is  (7)-truxiUic  anhydride. 

Di-amide  O^^^fiil.^'E^)^  [265°].  Needles, 
V.  si.  sol.  hot  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol  (Brory,  B. 
22,  2261). 

Di-piperidide  0,aH„(C0.NC5H„)2.  [259°]. 
Got  from  the  chloride  and  piperidine  (Herstein, 
B.  22,  2264).    Crystalline  powder,  sol.  alcohol. 

Mono-piperidide 
C,eH„(C0jH).C0.N05H,„.    [250°].    Yields  MeA' 
[151°]  crystallising  from  ether  in  needles. 

Anhydride  (C3„H3„0,)3.  [191°].  Mol.  w. 
.  1712  (1703  obs.  by  Eaoult's  method).  Formed 
by  heating  the  acid  with  A02O  and  NaOAc  at  100°. 
Needles  (from  benzene-Ugroin).  Gives  no  fluor- 
escein. When  heated  for  an  hour  at  200°  it 
changes  to  (7)-truxillic  anhydride. 

(i8)-Truxillic  acid  C,.H,.0.  i.e. 
CHPh.CH.CO2H,,. 
CHPh-CH-CO^H  ^'1 

{S).Isatr(ypic  acid.  [206°].  Formed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  (a)-  acid  (Liebermann,  B.  21, 
2342;  22,  783,  2243;  25,  90;  -26,  837).  More 
sol.  water  than  the  (a)-  isomeride.  Yields  benzil 
on  oxidation.  Nitric  acid  (S.G.  1-52)  forms  a 
di-nitro-  derivative  [216°]  (Homans,  B.  24,  2590). 
Forms  cinnamic  acid  on  distillation. — Na^A"  2aq. 
—BaA"  2aq.  SI.  sol.  water.— CaA"3  aq.— AgjA". 

Methyl  ether  Ue^k".    [76°].    Mol.  w.  309 
<by     Eaoult's    method);     calc.    324.      H.C.p. 
2,422,900.    Monoclinic  prisms ;  a:2i:co 
■826:1:2-019;  /3  =  89°  22'. 

Ethyl  ether  Et^A".    [47°]. 

Chloride  C.sH^O^Clj.  [96°].  Tabular 
prisms,  v.  sol.  ether  (Drory,  B.  22,  2260). 

Monopiperidide  C,3H„(0OjH).0ONC5H,„. 
[224°].  Formed  from  (;3)-traxillic  anhydride  and 
piperidine  (Herstein,  B.  22,  2264).  Needles,  si. 
sol.  cold  alcohol. 

Dipiperidine  C,8H„(C0.NC5H,„)2.  [180°]. 
Formed  from  the  chloride  and  piperidine. 
Prisms,  V.  sol.  alcohol. 


Phenylimide  C,.H„<^2>NPh.     [180°]. 

Mol.  w.  851  (obsj.  Got  by  heating  the  anhydride 
with  aniline.  Colourless  needles  (from  alcohol). 
Cold  alcoholic  potash  forms  the  compound 
00,H.C,3H„.C0.NHPh  [197°]. 

Phenyl  hydrazide  OisH,4<oo!NPh 
[218°].  Formed  from  the  acid,  phenyl-hydrazine, 
and  HOAc  on  warming.    Crystals  (from  HOAc). 

Fluoresce-in      C,»H„<'g|^°^°(Q^)')»>0. 

Formed  by  heating  the  acid  or  its  anhydride 
with  resorcin  at  240°.  Amorphous  brownish-red 
powder,  sol.  alkalis  forming  fluorescent  solutions, 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  benzene. 

Anhydride  OisHnOj.  [116°].  Mol.  w. 
278  calc.,'  289  obs.  by  Eaoult's  method.  Does 
not  change  to  an  isomeride  when  heated. 

(7)-TruxilUe  acid  CigHi^O,.  e-Isatropic  acid. 
[228°].  Formed  by  heating  the  anhydride  of  the 
(a)-isomeride  with  HCl  at  160°.  Needles  (from 
dilute  alcohol),  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol.  ether. 
Yields  cinnamic  acid  on  distillation.  Gives  the 
same  anhydride  as  the  (a)-  isomeride  (Ladenburg, 
B.  22,  124).  Heated  with  HClAq  at  260°  it  is 
changed  to  (a)-truxillio  acid.  HNO3  (S.G.  1"52) 
forms-a  di-nitro-  derivative  [293°]. 

S  alt  s.— BaA"  llaq.— CaA"  SJaq.— 
CaA"6gaq. — Ag^A":  crystalline  pp. 

Methyl  ether  Me^A".  [126°].  Needles. 
Mol.  w.  -332  (calc.  324). 

Mono-ethyl  ether  C,jH„(C0jH).C02Bt. 
[172°].  Formed,  together  with  the  di-ethyl  ether, 
by  saturating  an  alcohoUc  solution  of  the  acid 
with  HCl  (Liebermann,  B.  22,  2240).  Needles,  ' 
yielding  AgA'.  At  320°  it  js  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  (a)-truxiUic  acid  and  (a)-truxillio 
ether, 

Di-ethyl  ether 'EA^".  [98°].  Needles,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  (Drory,  B.  22,  2260). 

Mono-piperidide 
C,3H„(C0.NCjH„).C0jH.  [261°].  Plates  (from 
water  or  dilute  alcohol).  Yields  MeA'  [201°J 
and  a  piperidine  salt  (C5H„N)HA'  8aq  [218°], 
which  crystallises  (with  3aq)  from  alcohol  (Her- 
stein, B.  22,  2262). 

Di-piperidide  C,3Hn(CO.N05H,„).  [248°]. 
Needles,  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol. 

Mono-anilide  C,3H„(C0.NHPh).C02H. 
[220°].  Formed  by  heating  the  acid  with  aniline 
(Liebermann,  B.  26,  838).  Needles  (from  dilute 
alcohol). 

Aniline  C,oH,4(CO.NHPh)j.    [255°]. 

Anhydride  CigHg^O,.  Mol.  w.  282  (calo. 
278).     Gives  no  flijorescein. 

(5)-TruxiUic  acid  CisHijP,.  [174°].  Formed 
by  fusing  (/3)-truxillic  acid  with  potash.  Needfes 
(from  water),  t.  sol.  alcohol  (Liebermann,  B.  22, 
2250;  Hesse,  A.  271,  205).  Yields  a  di-nitro- 
derivative  [226°].  Yields  cinnamic  acid  on  distilla- 
tion.— CaA"  :  rosettes  of  needles. — ^BaA"  4aq : 
prisms,  si.  sol.  Aq. — CuA"  2aq. — ^AgjA". 

Methyl  ether  U%^k".    [77°].    Needles. 

Reference. — Oxt-tbuxillio  aoid. 

TBUX0NE(C3H3O)j„a!  =  2or3.  [289°].  Formed 
from  (o)-truxillio  acid  and  fuming  HjSO,  (S.G. 
1-96)  at  15°  (Liebermann  a.  Bergami,  B.  22, 
784 ;  23,  320).  Plates  (by  sublimation),  insol. 
water,  acids,  and  bases.  Not  attacked  by  HNO,. 
Yields  (C,H,cy,  [178°].    Aniline  and  HOAo  on 
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boiling  form  the  anilide  (OaHjiNPh)^,  oiystallising 
in  needles,  [270°],  decomposed  by  fusion. 

Phenyl. hydraHde  (CjHjrNjHPh),.  [o. 
270°].    Needles,  V.  Bl.  sol.  alcohol. 

Oxim  (0^,:NOH)i.  Very  unstable,  easily 
phanging  to  an  anhydride.  Boiling  AcoO  yields 
(B5H,:NOAo)^  [261°],  m.  sol.  HOAo. 

TUIUCUHIN  0j„H„O4.  Occurs  in  the  bark 
of  Tarawa  Tulticuna  (Oaventou,  J.  Ph.  [3]  35, 
189),  Light-yellow  amorphous  resin,  with  very 
bitter  taste,  si.  sol.  water,  v,  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
ether.    Turned  blue  by  cold  H^SO,. 

TVSGST&.TBS,  (md  derivatives  of ;  v.  Tunq- 

STEN  OXTAOroS,  SAliTB,  AND  DEMVATITES  OF,  p.  802  ; " 

also  Tungsten  imo-AorDS,  and  sams  oe,  p.  810. 

TUNGSTEN.  W.  {Wolfram.)  At.  w.  183-6. 
Mol.  w.  is  unknown.  S.G.  18-77  (Waddell,  Am. 
8,  280);  18-77  (Moissan,0.  iJ.116, 1225) ;  19-13 
at  4°  (Eosooe,  O.  J.  [2]  10,  286) ;  for  other  de- 
terminations V.  Bernoulli  (P.  Ill,  576),  Zettnow 
(P.  Ill,  16).  S.H.  (6°  to  15°)  -035  (De  la  Eive 
a.  Marcet,  A.  Ch.  [2]  75, 113).    S.V.S.  o.  9-7. 

Mistorical. — In  1785  a  new  acid  was  prepared 
by  J.  and  P.  d'EIhujar  from  the  mineral  wolfram- 
ite, and  shown  to  be  identical  with  an  acid  ob- 
tained three  years  before  from  tungrsjem  by  Scheele 
_(Oi»tso.  2, 119).  The  metal'of  the  new  acid  was 
isolated  by  J.  and  P.  d'E.  For  many  years  the 
new  metal  was  known  as  wolfram  or  tungsten 
(from  Swedish = heavy  stone);  the  latter  name 
has  gradually  driven  out  the  former  in  England 
and  France,  but  the  metal  is  generally  called 
-woUram  in  Germany ;  the  symbol  W  is  univer- 
sally employed. 

Occztrrence. — Never  uncombiued.  Wolfram- 
ite (tnngstate  of  Ee  and  Mn)  is  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Bohe- 
mia, &o. ;  twngstemte,  or  scheelite  (tungstate  of 
Ca),  soheeletine  (tungstate  of  Fb),  and  some 
other  tungstates  occur  in  various  localities; 
wolfra/mme  or  wolfra/m-ochre,  WO3,  is  also  found. 
Some  tin  ores  contain  compounds  of  W,  and  W 
is  therefore  not  infrequently  found  in  specimens 
of  tin. 

Formation. — 1.  By  reducing  WO,  by  heating 
to  redness  in  H  (Berzelius,  P.  4,  147 ;  Wohler, 
A.  77,  262 ;  Zettnow,  P.  Ill,  16  ;  Eosooe,  0.  N. 
25,  61,  78J.— 2.  By  heating  WO^  with  Na  and 
NaCl  (Z.,  tc). — 3.  By  reducing  WO,  by  mixing 
with  10  p.o.  charcoal  and  2  p.o.  resin,  and 
heating  in  a  closed  crucible  for  some  hours  to  a 
white  heat  (Pilsinger,  S.  C.  1. 1878. 229).— 4.  By 
passing  vapour  of  oxychloride  of  W  and  H 
through  a  red-hot  tube  (von  Uslar,  A.  94,  255). 
5.  By  heating  WCI5  in  H,  in  a  zinc  bath 
(Eoscoe,  I.C.). — 6.  By  strongly  heating  the  salt 
(NHJjWO,  in  a  carbon  crucible  (Buoholz,  P. 
Ill,  576). — 7.  By  strongly  heating  the  nitride 
(2.  v.,  p.  800)  in  H  (Wohler,  A.  73, 190). 

Prepa/ration. — 1.  PureWOjis  heated  to  bright 
redness,  in  a  Pt  tube,  in  a  stream  of  pure  dry  H 
(v.  Formation,  No.  1). — 2.  A  mixture  of  pure 
WOj  and  dry  lampblack  is  heated  in  an  electric 
furnace  (Moissan,  C.  B.  116, 1225). 

WOj  is  prepared  from  wolframite  by,  heating 
the  very  finely  powdered  mineral  with  cone. 
HClAq,  pouring  ofl  the  solution  from  time  to 
time  and  adding  more  HClAq,  and  after  some 
time  adding  a  Uttle  HNOjAq  until  most  of  the 
brown  solid  is  changed  to  yellow  W03.!bH20, 
Vfashing  the  residue  thoroughly  by  deoantation. 


adding  a  considerable  quantity  of  NHjAq  and 
warming,  filtering  from  quartz,  unchanged 
wolfrarmte,  &c.,  evaporating  the  solution  until 
small  lustrous  crystals  of  an  acid  ammonium 
tungstate  separate,  boiling  these  crystals  for  a 
long  time  with  HNOjAq,  washing,  and  heating 
the  residue  (Scheibler,  J.  pr.  83,  239 ;  cf.  Ber- 
noulli, P.  Ill,  590). 

Properties. — A  steel-grey,  hard,  brittle,  crys- 
talline powder  (Eiohe,  A.  Oh.  [3]  60,  5).  By  re- 
ducing the  nitride  in  H,  Wohler  {A.  73, 190)  ob- 
tained W  as  a  black  powder.  By  reducing  WO3 
by  0  in  an  electric  furnace,  Moissan  (0.  B.  116, 
1228)  obtained  a  lustrous,  very  hard,  greyish 
white  solid.  As  produced  by  passing  the  vapour 
of  WOjClj  mixed  with  H  through  a  red-hot  tube, 
W  forms  a  shining,  dark  steel-grey,  mirror-like 
deposit,  which  can  be  detached  from  the  tube  in 
hard,  brittle  crusts  (von  Uslar,  A.  94,  255).  ;  W 
can  be  melted  in  the  0-H  fiame,  part  of  it  burn- 
ing to  WO3  (Eiche,  l.c.) ;  or  by  using  a  current 
from  600  Bunsen  cells,  in  an  atmosphere  of  N 
(Desprez,  G.  i2.  29,  549).  Considerable  masses 
may  be  melted  by  employing  the  current  from  a 
dynamo  {v.  Huntington,  C.  N.  46, 163).  W  was 
regarded  by  Faraday  as  diamagnetio  (T.  1846. 
49).  The  emission  spectrum  is  described  by 
Thalfin  (A.  Oh.  [4]  18,  202).  Wis  unchanged  in 
air,  but  when  the  pulverulent  metal  is  heated  it 
burns  to  WO3 ;  compact  W  burns  in  air  only  at 
very  high  temperatures  ;  as  obtained  by  reducing 
WOlj  by  H,  W  is  said  to  be  pyrophoric.  Water 
is  decomposed  by  W  at  a  red  heat.  The  metal 
is  scarcely  acted  on  by  HClAq  or  H^SO^Aq ;  it  is 
oxidised  by  HNOjAq  to  W03.!cH20 ;  the  pulve- 
rulent metal  dissolves  slowly  in  caustic  alkali 
solutions.  Finely  divided  W  reduces  and  ppts. 
many  metals  from  solutions  of  their  salts.  W 
combines  directly  with  Br,  CI,  I,  or  S.  W  is  not 
acted  on  by  heating  in  NH3  nor  in  CO  (v.  Eideal, 
O.  J.  55,  45 ;  Smith  a.  Oberholtzer,  Zeit.  f.. 
anorg.  Chemie,  5,  63). 

The  at.  w.  of  W  has  been  determined  (1)  by 
reducing  WO,  in  H,  and  again  oxidising  W  to 
WO3  (BerzeUus,  P.  4,  151  [1825];  Schneider, 
J.pr.  SO,  158,  161  [1850] ;  Marohand,4.  77,  263 
[1850] ;  von  Boroh,  J'.pr.  54, 254  [1851] ;  Biche, 
A.  Oh.  [8]  50, 10  [1856] ;  Dumas,  A.  Oh.  [3]  55, 
148  [1859] ;  Bernoulli,  P.  Ill,  597  [1860] ;  Persoz, 
A.  Oh.  [4]  1,  98  [1864] ;  Eoscoe,  O.  N.  25,  61, 
73  [1872] ;  Waddell,  Am.  8,  280  [1887]) ;  (2)  by 
determining  HjO  in  BaW,0,3.9HjO  (Scheibler, 
J.pr.  83,  824  [1861]) ;  (3)  by  reducing  WO3  in 
H  and  determining  H^O  produced  .(Bernoulli,  P. 
Ill,  697  [I860]) ;  (4)  by  analysing  Ag^WO^,  and 
FeWO^  (Zettnow,  P.  130, 16,  240  [1867]) ;  (6)  by 
analysing  WOl,  (Eosooe,  C.  N.  25, 61, 73  [1872]) ; 
(6)  by  determining  S.H.  of  W  (De  la  Eive  a. 
Marcet,  A.  Oh.  [2]  76, 113  [1840]);  (7)  by  deter- 
nuning  Y.D.  of  WCI5,  WCl^  and  WOCI4  {v.  these 
compounds).  The  older  determinations  gave 
values  for  at.  w.  varying  from  186  to  189  ;  the 
most  recent  determination  (by  Waddell)  gave 
184-04 ;  Eoscoe's  determinations,  made  by  re- 
ducing WOj  to  W  and  oxidising  W  again  to  WO3, 
by  finding  the  ratio  of  WCl,  to  AgCl  and  to  Ag^ 
and  by  reducing  WCl,  in  H,  gave  values  varying- 
from  188-25  to  183-77.  The  number  183-6  is. 
probably  correct  to  half  a  unit.  The  atom  of  W 
is  pentavalent  in  the  gaseous  molecule  WCl,^ 
and  hexavalent  in  the  gaseous  moleoule  WCl,.' 
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W  is  the  fourth  member  (the  third  is  as  yet 
nnknowu)  of  the  even  series,  or  chromium,  fanuly 
'  of  Group  VI.  in  the  periodic  arrangement  of  the 
elements.  W  is  followed  in  its  family  by  U,  and 
it  succeeds  Mo  and  Or.  W  very  closely  reseim- 
bles  Mo ;  like  that  element  W  is  both  metalUc 
and  non-metallic ;  the  balance  of  these  proper- 
ties being,  however,  not  quite  so  evenly  main- 
tained in  Was  in  Mo.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  definite  salt  has  been  isolated  derived  from 
an  oxyacid  by  replacing  H  by  W.  The  oxide 
WOj  acts  as  a  fairly  acidic  oxide ;  like  MoOjit  is 
remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  compounds 
it  forms,  simultaneously  ,with  oxides  that  are  more 
basic  and  oxides  that  are  less  basic  than  itself. 
The  chemical  relations  of  W  are  discussed  in  the 
article  Chbomium  qboup  of  diiEmenis,  vol.  ii.  p. 
168. 

Reactions. — 1.  Heated  in  ai^  burns  to  "WO, ; 
finely  divided  W  burns  easily ;  compact  W  only 
at  a  very  high  temperature  {v.  Eoscoe,  O.N.  25, 
61,  73). — 2.  Heated  to  rednessinsieam  gives  H 
and  oxide  (?  WOj). — 3.  Eeaots  with  hot  nitrio 
acid,  or  aqua  regia,  to  form  WOs.kH^O  ;  the  same 
product  is  obtained  by  heating  W  with  cone,  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  oxides  inter- 
mediate between  WOj  and  WO3  are  formed  at 
first  (Biche,  A.  Ch.  [3]  50,  15).— 4.  Pulverulent 
W  dissolves  in  boiling  cone,  potash  solution, 
giving  H  and  a  tungstate  of  K  (Biche,  l.c.). 
5.  Heated  in  ca/rbonyl  chloride  to  150°-200° 
WOCl,  is  produced,  mixed  with  C  (Smith  a.  Ober- 
holtzer,  Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chemie,  5,  63). — 6.  By 
heating  to  redness  with  sulphur  chloride  a  red, 
crystalline  thioohloride,  probably  ^28,018,  is 
formed  as  a  sublimate,  unstable  in  air  (S.  a.  0., 
I.C.). — 7.  Finely  divided  W  reduces  solutions  of 
several  metalUa  salts ;  AgNO,  and  AuCl,  solu- 
tions are  reduced  to  Ag  and  Au,  HgClj  to  HgCl, 
Cu,  Pd,  Pt  and  Eh  are  partially  ppd.  from  solu- 
tions ;  Bi,  Cd,  and  Pb  are  not  ppd.  (Smith,  Zeit. 
/.  anorg.  Chemie,  1,  360). 

Combinations. — 1.  Heated  in  oxygen,  WOj  is 
formed. — 2.  Combines  with  chlorine,  to  form 
WClj,  at  0.  300°  ;  with  bromine,  to  form  WBrj, 
at  a  higher  temperature ;  and  with  iodine,  to 
form  WI2,  when  strongly  heated. — 3.  Heated 
mth  ^sulphur,  forma  WSj. — 4.  The  compound 
W3P4  is  said  to  be  formed  by  strongly  heating 
W  in  phosphorus  vapour  (Wohler  a.  Wright,  A. 
79,  244). 

Detection  and  Estimation. — Compounds  of 
W  form  colourless  beads  with  borax  or  micro- 
cosmic  salt  in  the  outer  blowpipe  flame.  The 
borax  bead  is  yellow  in  the  inner  flame  if  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  a  compound  of  W  is  present. 
The  microcosmic  salt  bead  is  blue  in  the  inner 
flame  in  the  absence  of  compounds  that  them- 
selves form  coloured  beads  ;  in  presence  of  iron 
compounds  the  bead  is  blood-red,  but  addition 
of  tin  causes  it  to  become  blue.  Soluble  alkali 
tungstates  are  formed  by  fusion  with  alkali 
carbonate  or  nitrate;  addition  of  excess  of 
HjSOjAq,  HClAq,  HsPOjAq,  H^OiAq,  or 
HCjHjOjAq  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  tung- 
state, followed  by  immersion  of  a  piece  of  zino 
in  the  liquid,  produces  a  blue  colour ;  addition 
of  HjS  to  an  acidulated  solution  of  a  tungstate 
gives  no  pp.,  but  a  blue  colour.  According  to 
Mallet  (O.  J.  28,  1228),  the  successive  addition 
of  small  pieces  of  zinc  to  the  solution  obtained 


by  adding  excess  of  cono.  HClAq  to  an  alkaline 
tungstate  produces  various  colours,  the  most 
marked  of  which  is  a  brilliant  magenta-red.  By 
adding  ECNSAq  and  then  small  pieces  of  zinc  to 
a  solution  of  an  alkaline  tungstate  in  excess  of 
cone.  HCLAq,  a  deep  green  colour  is  produced ; 
and  an  amethyst  colour  is  noticed  when 
ECNSAq  is  added  to  the  solution  of  an  alkaline 
tungstate,  the  solution  is  then  diluted,  HClAq  is 
then  added,  and  lastly  zinc  is  placed  in  the 
liquid.-  Very  minute  quantities  of  W  can  be 
detected  by  adding  S02Aq  and  Zn  to  solution 
of  an  alkaline  tungstate,  whereby  a  light-blue 
'  colour  is  obtained  (M.,  l.c.,  p.  1233).  W  is  esti- 
mated as  WOg,  obtained  by  evaporation  and 
strongly  heating;  for  separation  from  other 
elements  a  Manual  of  Analysis  must  be  con- 
sulted. 

Tungsten,  alloys  of.  By  reducing  mixtures 
of  WO3  with  oxides  of  Sb,  Bi,  Co,  Cu,  Pb,  Ni,  or 
Zn,  Bernoulli  (P.  Ill,  573)  obtained  alloys  of 
W  with  these  metals,  provided  there  was  not 
more  than  10  p.c.  of  the  foreign  metal  present. 
An  aUoy  with  alumvniv/m,  approximately  WAlj, 
was  obtained  by  Wohler  a.  Michel  (A.  115,  102) 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  WO,,  Al,  cryolite,  and 
NaCl  and  EOl.  W"  alloys  with  i/ron;  o.Poleck 
a.  Grutzer  (B.  26, 35)  for  an  alloy  approximately 
WjFe.  An  aUoy  of  9  or  10  p.c.  W  with  steel  is 
extremely  hard  (u.  Bernoulli,  l.o. ;  Philipp,  Hof- 
mamn's  Ber.  Uber  chem.  Industrien,  745 ; 
Le  Guen,  C.  B.  56,  593 ;  59,  786;  63,  967 ;  64, 
619 ;  68,  592 ;  Caron,  A.  Oh.  [3]  68,  143 ;  Os- 
mond, O.  B.  104,  985 ;  Gruner,  O.  B.  96,  197). 

Tungsten,  amidonitrides  of,  v.  Tukosteh 
nukides,  and  AiLiEi)  compounds,  p.  799. 

Tungsten,  bromides  of.  The  elements  com- 
bine when  heated  together  to  form  WBrj,  and 
by  partial  reduction  in  H  this  gives  WBr^. 

TUNOSTEN         PBNTABEOMIDB         WBrj.  The 

formula  is  probably  molecular,  from  the  analogy 
of  WClj.  Prepared  by  heating  W  in  excess  of 
Br  vapour,  taking  care  that  every  trace  of  water 
and  0  are  excluded.  Dark,  violet-brown  needles, 
resembling  I ;  melts  at  276°  and  boils  at  333°, 
giving  off  a  dark-brown  vapour ;  decomposed  on 
distillation,  with  separation  of  Br ;  moist  air 
or  water  forms  HBrAq  and  blue  oxide  of  W ; 
heated  to  350°  in  a  stream  of  H,  WBr^  is  formed 
(Eoscoe,  O.  N.  25,  73 ;  cf.  Borck,  /.  pr.  54,  254  ; 
Blomstrand,  /.  pr.  82,  408). 

TcNQSTEN  DiBROMiDE  WBrj.  Obtained,  as  a 
bluish-black,  velvety  solid,  when  WBrj  is  heated 
at  0.  350°  (in  a  bath  of  ZnGLj)  in  a  stream  of 
dry  H ;  WBrj,  WOBr,,  and  Br  distil  over,  and 
WBrj  remains.  Heated  above  c.  400°  in  H  gives 
W  and  HBr ;  with  HNOjAq  gives  WOj,  HBrAq,_ 
and  NH^NOjAq  (Eoscoe,  l.o.). 

Tungsten,  chlorides  of.  When  W  is  heated 
in  01  the  compound  WClj  is  formed,  and  by  re- 
duction in  H  or  COj  this  gives  WOI5,  WCl^,  and 
WOlj.  Great  confusion  existed  about  the  com- 
positions of  the  chlorides  of  W  until  Bosooe's 
researches  in  1872  established  the  formulee. 

TuNOSTEN     HEXAOHLOBIDE     WOlj.         Mol.     W. 

395-82.  Prepared  by  heating  W  in  01  (Eoscoe, 
0.  N.  25,  61).  The  materials  must  be  perfectly 
dry,  and  every  trace  of  air  must  be  excluded, 
else  wool,  is. formed ;  the  WClg  sublimes  on  the 
cooler  part  of  the  tube,  and  is  then  distilled 
several  times  in  a  stream  of  dry  CI,  and  then  in 
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a  current  of  dry  H  (a  small  quantity  of  WCI5  is 
formed,  and  distils  off  with  the  H).  Teolu  {A. 
187,  255)  obtained  WCl,  by  heating  WO,  and 
P_Cl|i  in  a  sealed  tube  at  170°.  WCl,  forms  dark- 
violet  crystals ;  crystallises  from  CS,  in  brown, 
six-sided  tablets,  from  POOI3  in  steel-blue,  metal- 
like, regular  crystals  (T.,  l.e.).  Melts,  out  of 
contact  with  air,  at  275°,  and  boils  at  346-7°  at 
760  mm.  pressure  (E.,  Z.c).  V.D,  190  at  350° 
(Debray,  C.  B.  60, 820 ;  Eoscoe,  ho.) ;  V.D.  168-8 
at  440°  (D.,  Ix.;  E.,  l.c.;  Eieht,  B.  3,  666). 
Dissolves  readily  in  CSj,  or  POCI3  (T.,  l.o.). 
DistUled  in  00^  gives  WOI5  and  01 ;  this  fact 
taken  in  connection  with  V.D.  at  440°  shows  that 
at  somewhat  above  b.p.  WCl,  probably  disso- 
ciates to  WCI5  and  01.  WOl,  is  unchanged  in 
air ;  but  if  a  trace  of  WOCI4  is  present,  HOlAq 
and  WO,  are  formed.  Hot  water  produces  WO, 
and  EClAq.  Heated  in  air,  or  in  0,  forms 
WOCI4  (Eoscoe,  l.e. ;  Blomsttand,  J.pr.  82, 417). 
wool,  is  "also  formed  by  heating  WO,  with 
WCI5.  WOlo  interacts  with  NH„  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  to  form  NH.Ol  and  WoN.  (Eideal, 
C.  J.  55,  44). 

Tungsten  pentaohIiObidb  WOI5.  Mol.  w. 
360-45.  Prepared  by  repeatedly  heating  WOl^ 
somewhat  above  its  b.p.  (346-7°)  in  a  stream  of 
dry  H,  and  when  a  solid  residue  has  been  formed 
removing  the  WOI5  from  less  volatile  lower 
chlorides  by  heating  in  00,  (Boscoe,  C.  N.  25, 
61).  Black,  lustrous,  needle-shaped  crystals; 
very  deliquescent ;  melts  at  248°,  and  boils  at 
275-6°  (E.,  l.e.).  V.D.  175-6  to  179-9  at  350° ; 
185-7  to  186-4  at  440°  (E.,  Z.c.).  Slightly  soluble 
in  OS2 forming  a  blue  liquid;  forms  an  olive- 
green  solution  in  water,  but  is  mostly  decom- 
posed to  H01A.q  and  blue  oxide  of  W.  Heated 
in  O  forms  WOOl,  and  01  (E.,  Ix. ;  cf.  Blom- 
Btrand,  J.pr.  82,  425  ;  89,  230). 

Tungsten  tetrachlobidb  WClj.  This  com- 
pound is  present  in  the  solid  residue  obtained  by 
heating  WOlj  in  H  in  the  preparation  of  WCl, 
(v.  supra) ;  it  is  prepared  by  distilling  this  resi- 
due, in  a  bath  of  H2SO4,  in  a  stream  of  dry  00,, 
returning  the  distillate  to  the  distilling  vessel'and 
beating  again,,  and  repeating  these  processes 
several  times  (Boscoe,  l.c.).  A  soft,  crystalline, 
greyish-brown  powder ;  very  hygroscopic ;  has 
not  been  fused  or  volatihsed ;  heated  strongly, 
it  gives  WOI5  and  WCL,.  Heated  in  H  to  0. 440° 
pyrophorio  W  is  produced.  Decomposed  by 
water  to  WO2  and  a  greenish-brown  solution 
(E.,  Ix.). 

Tungsten  biohlobim!  WOlj.  Prepared  by 
heating  WCl,,  in  a  bath  of  zinc,  in  a  stream  of 
dry  CO2;  WOI5  distils  off  and  WClj  remains.  A 
loose,  grey,  amorphous  powder;  water  forms 
WO2  and  HOlAq,  with  evolution  of  H ;  interacts 
with  H  which  has  been  passed  through  HNO,Aq 
to  form  W0„  HCl,  and  NH^NO,  (E.,  l.c.). 

Tungsten,  cyanides  of.  No  cyanides  of  W 
have  been  isolated;  according  to  Wyrouboff 
{A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  444 ;  cf.  Atterberg,  Bl.  [2]  24,  355), 
compounds  containing  W,  K,  and  PeCy,  are  ob- 
tained by  adding  HClAq  to  a  mixtm-e  of  E 
tungstates  andK  ferrocyanide. 

Tungsten,  fluorides  of.  No  fluoride  of  W 
has  been  isolated.  According  to  Berzelius  (P. 
4, 147),  when  a  solution  of  WO,.HjO  in  ECPAq  is 
evaporated  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  water, 
a  solid  remains  which  is  free  from  F  after  being 


heated  in  NH,.  According  to  Biohe  (A.  Ch.  [8] 
50,  41),  a  solution  of  tungstio  hydroxide  in 
HPAq  gives  crystals  of  WO,.HjO  on  evapora- 
tion. 

Tungstoxy  fluorides.  (FTmotimgstates.) 
By  dissolving  tungstates  of  the  form  M^WO, 
in  HFAq,  Mariguac  obtained  a  series  of  com- 
pounds of  the  forms  2.MiP.WOjFj.a!HjO  and 
M'lPj.WOjPj.iBHjO,  and  also  a  few  compounds  of 
the  form  MiP-WO^^-HjO  (A.  Ch.  [3]  69,  67). 
These  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of 
the  hypothetical  acids  HjWOjF,  and  HWO^P, ; 
they  are  similar  to  some  classes  of  the  com- 
pounds described  as  flriomolybdates  (this  vol.  p. 
425). 

The  Umgstoxyfltumdes  etch  glass  even  when 
dry;  they  react  slowly  with  acids,  giving 
WO,.HjO.  The  salts  of  the  forms  M'jWOyP, 
and  M^WOjP,  were  prepared  by  dissolving 
M'jWO,  and  M«WOj  in  HPAq  and  evapora- 
ting ;  in  some  cases  also  by  dissolving  WOg.HjO 
in  HPAq,  adding  MOH,  and  evaporating.  The 
salts  of  the  form  M'WOjP,  were  formed  by  dis- 
solving acid  tungstates  in  HPAq  and  evapora- 
ting. The  following  compounds  were  isolated : 
(1)  W^O^fXBif);  M  =  NH„  a!  =  0;  M  =  K, 
a;  =  l;  M=Na,  a!  =  0;  (2)  MnW0jP4.a;Hj,0 ; 
M  =  Zn,a;  =  10;  (3)  MW02F,.a!HjO ;  M  =  NH„ 
a;  =  l;  M  =  K,  a!  =  l.  The  salts 
(NHJ^WO^rJNHJjWO,  and  OuWO^^.NH, 
were  also  obtained. 

By  dissolving  KjWOjFj.HjO  in  4p.c.  H^OjAq, 
and  crystallising  from  dilute  H^OjAq  containing 
a  little  HP,  Piccini  (Zeit.  f.  cmorg.  Chemie,  2, 
21)  obtained  KjWOsFj.HjO.  P.  calls  this  com- 
pound flvoroxypertungstate ;  it  might  also  be 
named  pertungstoxy fluoride. 

Tungsten,  haloid  compounds  of.  When  W  is 
heated  in  a  stream  of  01  the  compound  WOl,  is 
formed,  and  this  by  reduction  in  H  gives  WCI5, 
WC1„  and  WOlj.  The  compound  WBr^  is 
formed  by  heating  W  in  Br  vapour,  and  WBrj  is 
obtained  by  partially  reducing  WCl,  in  H. 
Small  quantities  of  WIj  are  obtained  by  heating 
W  in  vapour  of  I.  No  fluoride  of  W  has  been 
isolated.  Oxychlorides  and  oxybromides  of  the 
forms  WOX,  and  WO^Xj  are  obtained  by  heating 
W  oxides  in  01  or  Br,  and  in  other  ways.  The 
following  compounds  have  been  vaporised,  and 
the  simplest  formulss  are  molecular ;  WCl,, 
WOI5,  WOOI4.  The  formulsB  WBr,,  WOBr,, 
WO2CI2,  and  WOjBrj  are  probably  molecular; 
but  if  the  analogy  of  the  chlorides  and  bromides 
of  Mo  of  the  form  Mo^Xjx  is  to  be  followed  (9. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  427,  428)  it  is  probable  that  the  mole- 
cular formulsB  of  the  dichloride  anddlbromide  of 
W  are  not  less  than  WjX,. 

Tungsten,  hydroxides  of,  v.  Tungsten  oxides 

AND  HmBATED  OXIDES  (p.  800),  alSO  TuNGSTEN 
OXYAOIDS  (p.  802). 

Tungsten,  iodide  of,  WI2.  This,  the  only 
iodide  of  W  that  has  been  isolated,  is  obtained, 
in  very  small  quantities,  by  passing  I  vapour, 
mixed  with  OOj,  over  red-hot  W.  It  forms  a 
metal-like,- greenish  crust;  heated  in  air  it  gives 
off  I  and  leaves  WO, ;  it  is  not  decomposed  by 
water  (Eoscoe,  C.  N.  25,  73). 

Tungsten,  nitrides  of;  wnd  allied  com- 
pounds. '  Compounds  of  W  with  N,  and  pro- 
bably also  with  N  and  H,  are  formed  by  heating 
WCljOr  WOOl^inNH,;  the  interaction  of  NB^and 
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WO,  probably  produoea  a  compound,  or  oom- 
poauds,  of  W,  N,  H,  and  0  ;  and  a  compound  of 
W,  N,  and  0  is  perhaps  formed  by  heating  WO, 
with  NH,C1. 

TuNosiEN  NiTEiDES,  By  passing  dry  NH, 
pver  WOlj,  and  washing  away  the  NHjOl  pro- 
duced, by  water,  Bideal  (C.  J.  55,  44)  obtained  a 
black  lustrous  powder,,  agreeing  fairly  with  the 
composition  W^X,.  This  substance  is  insoluble 
in  HNOjAq,  dilute  H^SOjAq,  or  NaOHAq ;  hot 
cone.  H2SO4  produces  NH,  and  WO,;  fusion 
with  NaOH  forms  Na  tungstate ;  heating  in  air, 
or  with  aqua  regia,  oxidises  it  to  WO,  {B.,  l.c.) . 

By  continued  heating  WGl,  in  NH,,  to  a 
tempetatnre  difficult  to  regulate,  as  slightly  too 
high  a  temperature  produces  W,  Uhrlaub  ob- 
tained a  black  substance  to  which  he  gave  the 
formula  WjNj  (Die  Verbindungen  mdger  Metalle 
unit  SUckstoff,  Gottingen,  1859). 

Tungsten  aaiidonitbides.  By  the  action  of 
NHj  on  WOI5,  Wohler  (A.  73,  198)  obtained  a 
black  substance  containing  from  86-76  to  90-8 
p.c.  W,  and  8-24  p.o.  N;  W.  supposed  this 
substance  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  amidonitrides, 
2WNj.W(NBL,)jand  2WN.W(NHj),.  W.  obtained 
similar  black  substances,  which  he  did  not 
analyse,  by  heating  chlorides  of  W  with  NH.Cl 
(A.  105,  258). 

Compounds  of  ttmgsten  with  N,  3,  and  O. 
Wohler  {A.  73, 198)  obtained  a  black  substance  by 
heating  WO3  to  duU  redness  in  dry  NH, ;  the  per- 
centage of  W  in  this  substance  varied  from  87-65 
to  88-47,  and  it  contained  7*15  p.c.  N,  and  0.  -2  p.o. 
H.  To  this  substance  W.  gave  the  formula 
WsN,„H,0,  (  =  4WN2.W2(NH,)2.2W0j).  Eideal 
(O.  J.  55,  44)  passed  dry  NB^  over  WO,  heated 
to  a  duU  redness  until  the  yellow  WO,  was 
changed  to  a  black,  amorphous  powder;  he 
allowed  to  cool,  and  removed  excess  of  NH,  by 
passing  a  current  of  dry  air  through  the  tube. 
The  black  substance  thus  obtained  contained 
85-26  p.c.  W,  and  7-4  p.o.  N;  assuming  c.  -3  p.c. 
H,  the  numbers  agreed  fairly  with  the  formula 
WAHsO,. 

Compoumd  of  tungsten  with  N  and  0. 
Bideal  (2.c.)  obtained  a  black  powder,  agreeing 
in  composition  approximately  with  the  formula 
WN2.WOJ,  by  heating  WO,  with  NHjCl  until 
the  weight  became  constant.  According  to 
Eideal  (Z.c.)  finely  divided  W  does  not  change 
when  heated  in  a  stream  of  dry  NH,,  after 
having  been  heated  to  redness  in  dry  H;  nor 
does  NH,  react  with  the  blue  oxide  of  W  when 
heated  therewith. 

Tungsten,  oxides  and  hydrated  oxides  of. 
When  powdered  W  is  heated  in  0  it  combines 
to  form  WOs ;  by  heating  this  oxide  in  H  a  blue 
oxide  is  formed,  to  which  various  formula  inter- 
mediate between  WO,  and  WOj  have  been  as- 
signed ;  by  further  heating  in  H,  or  with  0,  the 
dioxide  WO,  is  produced.  There  are  indications 
of  an  oxide  with  more  O  than  WO,.  WO,  dis- 
solves in  acids,  but  corresponding  salts  have  not 
been  isolated;  the  blue  oxide  separates  from 
these  solutions ;  WOj  is  also  soluble  in  alkali 
solutions.  WO,  is  insoluble  in  acids ;  it  dis- 
solves in  alkali  and  alkaline  carbonate  solutions, 
forming  tungstates  (v.  under  Tunobtbn  oxyaoids, 
p.  _  802).  WO,  combines  with  many  acidic 
oxides  to  form  compounds  which  react  as  acids 
(v.  p.  801).    WO,  is  the  anhydride  of  more  than 


one  tniigstio  acid  (v.  p.  801).  None  of  the  oxides 
has  been  vaporised;  the  mol.  w.  of  none  is 
known. 

TcNOSTEN  DIOXIDE   WOj.    iJBrown  oxide  of 

'.gsten.) 

JFormation. — 1.  By  heating  a  mixture  of 
WO,  and  0  to  redness  {Buohholz,  S.  3,  1). — 
2.  By  heating  WO,  to  incipient  redness  in  H 
(W5hler,  A.  73, 198 ;  77, 262).— 3.  By  decompo- 
sing WC1„  or  WCI2,  by  H^O  {Eoscoe,  C.  N.  25j 
61,  73).— 4.  By  the  reaction  of  Zn  andHOlAq  on 
WO,  (Wohler,  P.  2,  345),  or  on  solution  of  a 
metatungstate  (Biche,  I.e.). 

Preparation. — WO,  is  placed  in  a  porcelain 
tube  closed  at  one  end  and  provided  with  a  long 
opening  in  the  middle ;  this  tube  is  placed  inside 
another  porcelain  tube  which  is  kept  at  red  heat, 
while  H  is  passed  through  as  long  as  water  con- 
tinues to  be  formed  (Wohler,  A.  77,  262  note) ; 
the  product  is  allowed  to  cool  in  H,  and  is  kept 
in  H  for  24  hours  (Eiohe,  A.  Ch.  [3]  50,  29). 

Properties. — ^A  brown  powder  with  a  slight 
violet  sheen  ;  prepared  by  reducing  WO,  by  Zn 
and  HClAq,  the  oxide  is  obtained  in  metal-like 
lustrous  crystals,  pseudomorphs  of  WO,.  S.G. 
12-11  (Karsten,  S.  65,  394). 

Reactions. — 1.  Moist  WOj  oxidises  rapidly  in 
air  to  WO, ;  as  prepared  by  reducing  WO,  in 
H  it  is  pyrophorio,  but  if  allowed  to  cool  slowly 
in  H  the  product  is  not  pyrophorio  (Berzelius, 
P.  4, 147;  8,  267;  Wohler,  i.e.;  Eiche,  l.c.).~ 

2.  Heated   strongly   in    hydrogen   gives  W. — 

3.  Chlorine  forms  WOjClj  when  heated  with 
WO,  (Eoscoe,  Z.c.,p.  63). — 4.  Heated  to  dull  red- 
ness in  a  stream  of  ammonia,  a  compound,  or 
compounds,  of  W  with  N,  H,  and  O  is  formed 
(v.  Compounds  of  W  with  N,  H,  and  0,  under 
TDNasTEit  NiTBiDBS,  sv^ra).  —  6.  By  heating 
with  sal  ammoniac,  Eideal  (O.  J.  55, 44)  obtained 
a  black  powder  approximately  WNj.WO,  {v. 
Compownd  of  W  with  N  and  0,  siipra). — 
6.  Moist  WOj  dissolves  easily  in  warm  hydro- 
chloric or  suJ^hwrio  add,  forming  reddish-brown 
solutions  from  which  blue  oxide  of  W  separates. 
WO2  prepared  in  the  dry  way  is  scarcely  acted 
on  by  acids,  except  aqiia  regia,  which  oxidises 
it  to  WO,. — 7.  WO2  dissolves  in  cone,  potash 
solution,  giving  off  H,  and  forming  E  tungstate. 
8.  Eeduoes  memmc  chloride  to  HgOl,  and 
ppts.  CujO  from  solutions  of  copper  salts  (Eiche, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  50,  5). — 9.  Heated  in  nitric  oxide  to 
below  500°  gives  the  blue  oxide ;  oxidised  to 
WO3  by  heating  in  nitrogen  dioxide  to  0.  300' 
(Sabatier  a.  Senderens,  C.  B.  114, 1429  ;  115, 236). 

Blue  oxide  op  tungsten.  Blue  compounds 
of  W  and  0  are  obtained  by  heating  WO,  with 
reducing  agents ;  analyses  lead  to  formulas  such 
as  W2O5,  W3O,,  or  W^Oji,  intermediate  between 
WOj  and  WO,.  Malaguti  (A.  Ch.  [2]  60,  273) 
gave  the  formula  W2O,  to  the  blue  product  of 
heating  WO,  in  H  to  0.  250°;  von  Uslar 
(BeitrOge  zwr  Eenntniss  des  Wund  Mo  [Gottingen, 
1855])  gave  the  formula  W,0,.  Gmelin  said 
that  a  blue  oxide  of  the  composition  W^O,!  ia 
formed  by  strongly  heating  WO,  in  CO, 

Blue  compounds  are  also  obtained  by  stronglji 
heating  NH,  tungstates  out  of  contact  with  air 
(Malaguti,  l.c. ;  von  Uslar,  ?.c.).  Aqueous  solu- 
tions of  WO,  or  tungstates  are  coloured  blue  by 
the  action  of  very  weak  reducers,  e.g.  by  exposing 
moist  WO,  on  paper  to  sunlight  (Liesegang, 
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O.  C.  1865.  943),  or  by  the  action  of  SnCSLjAq  on 
tungstates  (Bunsen^  A.  138,  289;  jj.  also 
Soheibler,  J.  jp?-..  83,  313).  Cono.  H^SO,  or 
HOlAq  gives  a  blue  colour  when  heated  with  W 
(Riche,  A.  Oh.  [3]  SO,  15).  Tungstates  boiled 
with  acetic  acid  and  then  electrolysed  give  blue 
coloured  substances  (Smith,  B.  13,  753). 

Peroxides  of  tunqsten.  Pairley  (G.  J.  31, 
141)  obtained  indications  of  an  oxide  with  more 
O  than  WO,,  by  dissolving  WO3.2H2O  in 
HjjOjAq,  and  evaporating  over  HjSOj  m  vacuo  ; 
the  green,  transparent,  yellow  scales  thus  ob- 
tained dissolved  in  water,  forming  a  solution 
which  could  be  titrated  with  KMnOiAq,  with 
separation  of  WOj.aiHjO.  Cammerer  (Chem. 
Zeitung,  15,  957)  found  that  WO3  dissolved  in 
boiling  HjOjAq,  with  evolution  of  0;  on 
spontaneous  evaporation  he  obtained  a 
yellow  powder,  to  which  he  gave  the  formula 
WOa.H2O2.HjO  (c/.  reaction  of  H^OjAq  with 
CrOjAq,  vol.  ii.  p.  166).  According  to  Plohard 
(0.  B.  112,  1060),  a  salt  Na20.WjO,.2H20  is 
formed  by  boiling  Na  paratungstate  solution 
with  H202Aq  and  evaporating  ire  vaoiu). 

Tungsten  tbioxidb  WO,.  (lynrngsUc  anhy- 
dride. .Sometimes  erroneously  called  iwngsHc 
add.) 

Occurrence. — As  tungstic  ochre  or  wolfra/mme 
in  Cumberland,  Connecticut,  North  Carolina,  &a. 
Formation. — 1.  By  strongly  heating  in  air 
tungstate  of  NH4  or  of  Hg'. — 2.  By  strongly 
heating  WOj.aHjO. — 3.  By  burning  W  in  air 
or  O. 

Pr^a/ratUm. — An  aqueous  solution  of  com- 
mercial NajWO,  is  poured  into  boiling  HClAq 
(1:1) ;  the  ppd.  WO3  is  washed  with  HClAq  until 
NaCl  is  completely  removed ;  it  is  then  washed 
with  water  to  remove  all  HCl,  and  dissolved  in 
NHjAq ;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  NH,  salt  thus  obtained  is  heated  in  an 
open  crucible  until  every  trace  of  NH,  is  driven 
off  (Eoscoe,  O.N.  25,  73).  Bernoulli  (P.  Ill,  590) 
recommends  to  boil  the  NH,  salt  for  a  long  time 
with  successive  quantities  of  HNO,Aq  (to  remove 
traces  of  Na  ssUts),  and  to  wash  the  residual 
WO3  quite  free  from  acids  (c/.  Zettnow,  P.  130, 
16,  240).  WO3  is  obtained  in  crystals  by  very 
strongly  heating  the  amorphous  oxide  (BernouUi, 
P.  Ill,  595 ;  Sohafarik,  W.  A.  B.  47,  246) ;  by 
dissolving  WO,  in  molten  borax  (Nordenskifold, 
P.  114,  612) ;  by  strongly  heating  the  oxide  in  a 
current  of  HOI  (Debray,  C.  B.  55,  287) ;  or  by 
heating  to  whiteness  a  mixture  of  Na^WO,  and 
NajCOj  imbedded  in  NaCl,  when  crystals  of 
WO3  sublime  (D.,  l.e.). 

NajWO,  may  be  prepared  from  wolframite 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  150  pts.  of  the  finely 
powdered  mineral  with  100  pts.  calcined  Na2C03 
and  15  pts.  NaNO,,  for  four  or  five  hours,  in  an 
iron  vessel,  lixiviating  with  water  and  crystal- 
lising (v.  Pranze,  J.pr.  [2]  4,  238;  cf.  Hunting, 
ton,  B.  17,  203 ;  Scheibler,  J.pr.  83,  239). 

Waddell(4»t.  8,  380)  prepares  pure  WO3  from 
tnmgsterMe,  J)y  treating  the  powdered  mineral 
with  aqua  regia,  washing  the  residue,  fusing  it 
with  KHSO,,  dissolving  in  water,  and  fractionally 
ppg.  by  HgNOjAq ;  the  first  pps.  are  then  de- 
composed by  aqua  regia,  the  WO3  thus  obtained 
is  dried  and  fused  with  Na^COs,  the  fused  mass 
is  dissolved  in  water,  tartaric  acid  is  added,  and 
HjS  is  passed  into  the  solution  ;  the  filtrate 
Voi.  IV. 


from  ppd.  MnS,  &o.,  is  boiled  till  H^S  is  ex- 
pelled, and  is  then  fractionally  ppd.  by 
HgNOjAq  ;  the  later  pps.  are  collected,  washed, 
and  decomposed  by  heating  in  an  open  vessel. 
For  a  method  of  preparing  WO3  from  wolframite 
V.  Preparation  of  Tunosten,  p.  797. 

Properties. — A  heavy,  canary -yellow  powder ; 
becoming  orange-coloured  when  heated  (Eoscoe, 
O.  N.  25,  73),  CrystaUine  WOs  is  described  as 
wine-yellow,  very  lustrous, rhombiotablets  (Nor- 
denskjold,  P.  114,  612).  A  trace  of  Na  tungstate 
gives  a  green  colour  to  WO3  {B,.,lc.).  S.G. : 
amorphous,  7-13  to  7-16  (Zettnow,  P.  130,  16, 
240 ;  Karsten,  S.  65,  394) ;  crystalline.  7-23  at 
17°  {Z.,l.c.);  6-38  (N.,  i.c.).  S.H.  (8°  to  98°) 
•07983  (Eegnault,  A.  Ch.  [3]  1,  129) ;  (22°  to 
52°)  -0894  (Kopp,  T.  1865.  71).  Melts  readily 
in  the  blowpipe  (Eiche,  A.  Ch.  [3]  50,  29) ;  can 
be  sublimed  by  mixing  with  Na2C03  and  heating 
to  whiteness  (iTebray,  C.  B.  55,  287)  ;  also  by 
strongly  heating  in  HCl  (Sohafarik,  W.  A.  B.  47, 
246).  Not  decomposed  at  m.p.  of  Pt  (c.  1750°) 
(Bead,  G.  J.  65,  313  [1894]).  Qn exposureto  Hght 
WOj  turns  greenish,  owing  to  partial  reduction 
(Eoscoe,  Z.C. ;  ef.  Liesegang,  0.  G.  1865.  948). 
WO3  is  insoluble  in  water  or  acids,  even  in  boil- 
ing cone.  HjSOj ;  it  dissolves  in  hot  KOHAq, 
NHjAq,  or  KjCOjAq,  also  in  molten  KjCOs, 
KHSO,,  or  KjWOj ;  also  in  molten  alkali  chlorides, 
in  air,  with  evolution  of  01  (Sohultze,  J.  pr. 
[2]  21,  437,  441).  WO,  acts  as  an  acidic 
oxide,  forming  tungstates  («.  Tungsten  oxtaoids, 
p.  802). 

Beaotions. — 1.  Heated  in  hydrogen,  WO3  is 
reduced  to  the  blue  oxide,  then  to  WOj,  and 
finally  to  W  (d.  Blub  oxide  of  tungsten,  p.  800 ; 
Tungsten  moxlde,  p.  800  ;  and  Tungsten, 
p.  797).— 2.  Eeduction  to  WO2  or  W  is  effected 
by  heating  with  ca/rlion.  —  3.  Heated  with 
potassi/um  or  sodium,  WO3  gives  W. — 4.  Eeduc- 
tion to  the  blue  oxide,  and  then  to  WO^,  is 
brought  about  by  zimc  and  hydrochloric  add,  by 
stannous  chloride,  and  also  by  heating  with  water 
and  different  organic  compounds. — 5.  Heating 
with  carbon  in  chlorine  produces  WO^Olj  and 
WOCI4. — 6.  WOCI4  is  formed  by  passing  vapour 
of  tuMgsten  hexachloride  over  heated  WO, 
(Eoscoe,  0.  N.  25, 63).— 7.  A  mixture  of  WO,  and 
calcium  chloride  heated  to  redness  in  carbon, 
dioxide  gives  WOjClz  (Sohultze,  /.  pr.  [2]  21, 
441). — 8.  Mixed  with  carbon  and  heated  in 
bromime,  WO3  gives  WOBrj;  and  WOjBrj  is 
formed  by  passing  vapour  of  twngsten  penta- 
bromide  over  hot  WO3  (Eoscoe,  l.c.  p.  73). — 
9.  WO3  is  said  to  dissolve  in  molten  alkali 
chlorides,  in  air,  giving  oS  01 ;  heated  in  ab- 
sence of  air  (in  a  stream  of  CO^)  with  chloride 
of  calcium,  cobalt,  iron,  magnesium,  or  rdchel,  it 
is  said  to  give  WOjCL,  and  MWOj  (Sohultze, 
I.C.). — 10.  Heating  'wWa.  phosphorus  pentachoride 
produces  WCI3  and  POCI3  (Teclu,  A.  187,  255) : 
but  WOjCLj  and  WOCI4  are  also  formed,  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  masses  of  WO3  and  PCI5,  and 
the  temperature  (Sohiff,  A.  197,  185).— 
11.  WOjClj,  WOOI4,  and  00^  are  formed  by 
heating  WO3  in  vapour  of  carbon  tetrachloride 
(Watts  a.  Bell,  G.  J.  33, 442).— 12. ,  Compounds  of 
W  with  N,  H,  and  0  (v.  p.  800)  are  formed  by 
heating  WO,  in  am/monAa ;  and  a  compound  of 
W  with  N  and  O  is  probably  produced  by  heat- 
ing WO3  with  sal  ammoniac  Iv.  p.  800). — 13.  WSj 
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IB  formed  by  passing  suVghwr  vapowr,  or  hydrogen 
sulphide,  over  WOj  heated  -to  whiteness 
(Berzelius) ;  also  by  heating  to  redness  a  mix- 
ture of.  WO,  with  6  pts.  of  mercuric  sulphide 
(B.;  Brook,  J.pr.  54,  254). 

Hydrates  op  tungsten  ieioxide.  Various 
compounds  of  the  form  WOg.asH^O  have  been 
isolated ;  as  these  compounds  act  as  acids,  they 
are  described  under  Tdnqsten  oxtacics. 

Tungsten  oxyacids,  salts,  and  derivatives  of. 
Several  hydrates  of  WO,  that  react  as  acids  are 
known.  WOj  also  combines  with  many  acidic . 
oxides — such  as  PjOj,  BjO,,  SiOj,  &a. — and  the 
compounds  so  formed  combing  with  basic  oxides 
to  form  salt-like  bodies. 

TUNGSTIC  ACIDS.  The  hydrates  of  WO, 
fall  into  two  classes  :  twngstic  acids,  which  are 
insoluble,  or  nearly  insoluble,  in  water;  and 
metatungstic  acids,  which  dissobre  in  water. 

TuNGSTio  ACIDS.  The  monohyWrate  WOj-H^O, 
or  orthotungstic  acid  W0j(0H)2,  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  WO,  in  hot  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate 
solutions,  and  boiling  these  solutions  with  excess 
of  a  mineral  acid.  It  is  also  said  to  be  obtained 
by  decomposing  an  ammoniaoal  solution  of  WO, 
by  01  (Dumas,  A.  Ch.  [3]  55,  144) ;  and  also  by 
boiling  powdered  wolframite  with  aqua  regia. 
This  acid  is  a  yellow  solid  ;  it  reddens  litmus ; 
is  insoluble,  or  almost  insoluble,  in  water.  Ac- 
cording to  Braun  [J.pr.  91,  39),  it  is  changed  to 
2W0,.Hj0  at  100°;  according  to  Zettnow  (P. 
130,  16,  240),  this  change  is  ejected  at  50°-  The 
acid  iB  slowly  reduced  by  Zn  and  EGlAq,  the 
final  product  being  WO,  (0.  v.  d.  Pfordten,  B. 
16,  508). 

The  dikydrate  WO3.2H2O  is  said  to  be  formed 
by  adding  a  mineral  acid  to  a  dilute  solution  of 
an  alkali  tungstate  MjWO,,  and  drying  in  the 
air ;  also  by  decomposing  WCl,,  WOCI4,  or 
WOjCl,  by  water  (Foroher,  W.  A.  S.  44  [2], 
173 ;  cf.  Eiohe,  A.  Ch.  [8]  50, 36 ;  Anthon,  J.pr. 
9,  6).  Forms  WOj.HjO  by  drying  over  HjSO, 
(Braun,  J.pr.  91,  39).  This  hydrate  is  described 
as  an  amorphous,  white  solid ;  reddens  Utmus ; 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  if  a 
little  acid  is  present.  By  boiling  with  dilute 
acids  is  said  to  give  WOg.H^O. 

The  hemihyd/rate  2WO,.H20,  or  ditungstta 
acid  HjWjO,,  is  said  by  Braun  (l.o.)  to  be  formed 
by  heating  the  monohydrate  to  100° ;  the  change 
is  complete  at  50°  according  to  Zettnow  (P.  130, 
16,  240). 

Metatdngstio  acids.  Acids  of  the  com- 
position 4W03.a;H20  are  obtained  by  decom- 
posing hot  cone.  BaWjOjaAq  by  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  H2SO4,  filtering  from  BaSO,,  and 
evaporating  (Scheibler,  J.  pr.  83,  310) ;  also  by 
decomposing  PhW^OijAq  by  HjS,  filtering,  and 
evaporating  (Foroher,  W.  A.  B.  44  [2],  173).  The_ 
composition  of  the  acid  formed  by  evaporating' 
in  vacuo  over  BLjSO,  is  probably  H2W,0,3.7H20 
(Scheibler,  Z.c. ;  cf.  Persoz,  G.  B.  34,  135 ;  Lotz, 
A.  91,  52).  BaWjO,,  is  obtained  by  ppg.  a 
hot  cone,  solution  of  I^B.^^fi^^  by 
BaCl,Aq;  PbW,0„  by  ppg.  (NH,),W,0„Aq  by 
Pb(C2H30j)2Aq  ;  (NHJjWiO,,  is  formed  by  boU- 
ing  (NHJjWO,  with  WOjAq  and  evaporating. 

According  to  Zettnow  (P.  130,  16,  240),  the 
pp.  obtained  by  decomposing  NajWOjAq  by  a 
mineral  acid  has  the  composition 
4WO,.H20(  =  HjW40,3)  after  drying  at  200°. 


Metatungstic  acid  crystaUisea  in  sulphur- 
yellow  octahedra ;  the  acid  is  readUy  soluble  in 
water,  forming  a  very  sour,  intensely  bitter 
liquid.  A  cone,  solution  gives  a  pp.  of  WO,.2H20 
on  standing ;  when  a  dilute  solution  is  boiled  it 
coagulates  and  gives  a  pp.  of  white  WO,.2H20, 
and  then  of  yellow  WO,.HjQ.  The  heats  of 
neutrahsation  of  E^W^OijAq  by  NajOAq,  E^OAq, 
BaOAq,  and  SrOAq  are  given  by  Plchard  (C.  B.  . 
108, 1167) ;  the 'values  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  for  HNOjAq  and  H2S04Aq.  When  four 
equivalents  of  base  are  added  to  HjW,0„Aq, 
orthotungstates  M^WO,  are  formed  (P.,  l.c.). 

By  long-continued  boUing  2  pts.  Na,WO, 
with  1  pt.  As^O,,  evaporating,  treating  with 
alkali  solution,  and  repeatedly  crystallising, 
Lefort  (A.  Ch.  [5]  25,  205)  obtained  fine,  very 
lustrous  crystals,  which  were  very  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol ;  to  this  acid  li.  gave  the 
composition  H2W40„.6H20,  and  the  name  luteo- 
metatungstic  a,cid. 

Colloidar {metal)  tungsUc  acid.  By  adding 
to  5  p.o.  Na2W04Aq  rather  more  HClAq  than 
sufficed  to  neutralise  the  Na,  and  dialysing,  with 
addition  from  time  to  time  of  a  little  HOlAq, 
Graham  {0.  J.  17,  318)  obtained  a  solution  in 
water  of  tungstic  acid.  The  solution  was  not 
gelatinised  by  acids,  salts,  or  alcohol  at  the 
ordinary  temperature;  it  remained  clear  at 
200°.  According  to  Saban^eff  {J.  B.  21,  515; 
Abstract  in  C.  J.  58,  1215),  determinations  of 
the  freezing-point  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  Graham's  soluble  acid  point  to  the  formula 
3WO,.H20(  =  H^WjOio).  As  the  values  for  mol.  w. 
obtained  by  S.  varied  from  679  to  995,  there 
seems  little  reason  for  adopting  the  formula 
HjWjO,,  (713)  rather  than  H2W4O,,  (944). 

TUNGSTATE  S.  A  great  many  tungstatea 
have  been  prepared.  The  proportion  of  basic  to 
acidic  radicle  varies  much  in  these  compounds. 
The  better  studied  tungstates  have  been  divided 
into^  three  clasees— orthotungstates  MO.WO,, 
paratungstates  8M0.7WOa,  or  perhaps 
5M0.12W0,,  and  metatungstates  M0.4WOs— 
but  as  many  tungstates  are  known  which  do  not 
fit  into  any  of  these  classes  it  seems  better  to 
adopt  a  nomenclature  and  arrangement  similar 
to  those  employed  for  the  molybdates  {cf.  vol.  iii. 
p.  423),  based  on  the  number  of  WO,  radicles  in 
the  salts.  'Arranging  the  tungstates  on  this  plan 
we  get  the  following  table.  B  =  divalent  metal, 
or  two  atoms  of  a  monovalent  metal. 

(Ortho)  Monotungstates  BO.WO,  or  EWO,; 
derived  from  the  acid  H2WO4. 

Ditwngstates  E0.2W0,  or  EW^O,  j  derived 
from  the  acid  H^WjO,. 

r3:7  teMg'stofes3E0.7WO,orE,W,024. 

{Para)-{  5:12  tungstates  5EO.I2WO3  or 
i    EjW.Ai- 

2:5  tungstates  2E0.5WO,  or  E,W50„. 

3:8  tungstates  3E0.8W0,  or  E^WjO^. 

Tritwngstates  EO.3WO3  or  EW,0,„;  ?derived 
from  Graham's  coUoidal  acid. 

(Meta)  Tetraiimgstates  E0.4WQ,  or  EW.O,, ; 
derived  from  the  acid  H^WjO,,. 

Pentatwngstates  E0.5W0,  or  EWsO,,. 

Hexatungstates  E0.6W0,  or  EW,0,j. 

Octotmmgstates  E0.8W0,  or  EWgO^,. 

The  tungstates  which  have  been  most 
thoroughly  examined  are  the  monotungstates 
or  orthotungstates;  the  paratungstates,  which 
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are  either  3:7  or  6:12  salts ;  and  the  tetra-  or 
metatungstaftes. 

For  thiotungstates  v.  Tunosten,  thio-aoids 

*ND  SALTS  OV,  p.  810. 

Obthotungstatbs  or  MoNOHpiaSTAIES, 
RO.WO,  or  EWO<.  Salts  of  H^WO,,  which  is 
the  monohydrate  of  WOj.  The  alkali  ortho- 
tangstates  are  obtained  hy  dissolving  WO,  or 
WO3.H2O  in  alkali  or  alkali-carbonate  solutions; 
or  by  fusing  WOj  with  alkalis,  alkaUne  car- 
bonates, or  alkali  acid  sulphates,  and  dissolving 
in  water.  The  other  orthotungstates  are  generally 
obtained  from  solutions  of  the  alkali  salts  by 
ppn. ;  also  by  strongly  heating  WO,  with  metaUio 
oxides  or  carbonates ;  also  by  fusing  the  alkali 
salts  with  metallic  chlorides,  and  washing  with 
water  (Manross,4. 81,  243 ;  82,  356 ;  Geuther  a. 
Porsberg,  A.  120,  268;  Sohultze,  A.  126,  56). 
The  orthotungstates  are  insoluble  in  water, 
except  the  alkali  salts  and  the  Mg  salt.  Solu- 
^  tions  of  the  alkali  salts  give  pps.  of  WOj.HjO 
(yellow)  or  ■W03.2HjO  (white),  with  dilute 
HjSOjAq,  HClAq,  HNOjAq,  or  HaPO^Aq;  the 
pp.  by  HGlAq  dissolves  in  a  considerable  excess 
of  cone.  HOlAq  (MaUet,  0.  J.  28,  1228) ;  cold 
solutions  of  metatungstates  are  not  ppd.  by  acids. 
According  to  Marignac  {A.  Oh.  [3]  69,  5)  the  pp. 
obtained  by  adding  an  acid  to  a  solution  of  an 
alkali  tungstate  sometimes  contains  alkali,  and 
sometimes  the  ppg.  acid,  according  to  the  rela- 
tive quantity  of  acid  used,  the  dilution,  and  pro- 
bably also  the  temperature.  Orthotungstates 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  metals  of 
which  form  carbonates  that  are  insoluble  in 
alkali  carbonate  solutions,  oan  be  brought  into 
solution  by  fusion  with  alkali  carbonates  and 
treatment  with  water. 

Solutions  of  orthotungstates  give  a  white  pp. 
with  HgNOjAq  ;  a  bluish-white  pp.  with 
Ca(N03)jAq ;  a  brown  flocoulent  pp.  on  adding 
KiFeCyijAq,  after  adding  HClAq ;  no  pp.  with 
tincture  of  galls  until  an  acid  is  added,  when  a 
copious  chocolate-coloured  pp.  is  formed  ;  and  a 
yellow  pp.  with  SnCLrAq,  which  pp.  turns  blue 
when  it  is  warmed  with  a  little  HClAq  or 
E2S04Aq.  For  the  reactions  with  Zn  and  acid, 
and  with  KGNSAq,  Zn  and  acid,  v.  Tuksstek, 
r  ITEOTION  OF,  p.  798. 

Barium  orthotnngstate  BaWOj.  Prepared 
by  fusing  7  parts  BaCl,  with  4  parts  KaCl  and 
2  parts  NazWOj,  and  washing  with  water;  white 
octahedra  (Geuther  a.  Forsberg,  A.  120,  270); 
fusible  with  diiEoulty  (Zettnow,  P.  130,  256); 
S.G.  5-0035  at  13-5°  (Clarke,  Am.  8.  [3]  14,281). 
-Hydrates :  (1)  2BaW04.HjO  J)y  ppg.  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  3Na20.7WOj  by  BaOAq  (Scheibler, 
B.  B.  1860.  208);  (2)  BaWOi.H^O  and 
BaW04.2H20,  by  adding  four  equivalents  BaO  in 
solution  to  HjW.OijAq  (Pochard,  G.  B.  108, 1 167). 

Cadmium,  orthotangstate  CdWO,.  Obtained 
as  a  yellow  orystaUine  powder  by  fusing  together 
11  parts  CdClj,  16  parts  NaCl,  and  4  parts 
Na^WOj  (G.  a.  F.,  l.c.,  p.  268 ;  Z.,  U.,  p.  240). 
The  Aihydrate  CdW04.2H80is  obtained  by  ppg. 
o  solution  of  a  salt  of  Cdby  NajW04Aq  (Anthon, 
J.  pr.  8,  399  ;  9,  337  ;  Smith  a.  Bradbury,  B.  24, 
2935). 

Calcium  orthotnngstate  CaWO^.  Occurs 
native  as  scheeUte,  S.G.  6-02  (Bernoulli,  J.  13, 
783).  Obtained  by  adding  KjWO^Aq  to  CaOljAq. 
Quadratic   octahedra    are    formed   by   fusing 


NajWO^  with  excess  of  CaC3,  (Manross,  A.  81, 
243 ;  82,  348) ;  also  by  heating  the  ppd.  salt 
with  CaO  in  a  stream  of  HCl  (Debray,  C.  B.  55, 
287). 

Chromium  orthotangstate  Gr2(WO4),.20H2O. 
Obtained  as  a  green  pp.  by  adding  Na^WOjAq  to 
CrOljAq;  loses  ISHjO  at  100°.(Lotz,  A.  91, 66). 

Cobalt  orthotungstate  OoW04.2HjO.  A 
violet  powder ;  obtained  by  ppg.  Oo  salt  solutionR 
by  K^WO^Aq  (Anthon, V.  ^jr.  9,344). 

Copper  orthotungstate  CuWO,.2H20.  A 
green  powder,  melting  at  a  red  heat  and  cooling 
to  chocolate-coloured  crystals  4  formed  by  ppg. 
Cu  salts  by  Na^WOjAq  (A.,  Z.c). 

Ferrous  orthotungstate  FeWOj.  Obtained 
as  opaque  crystals  by  heating  WO3  and  FcjOa  in 
a  stream  of  HGl  (Debray,  C.  B.  55,  288) ;  also 
by  fusing  2  parts  FeOLj,  2  parts  NaCl,  and  1  part 
Na2W04  (Geuther  a.  Forsberg,  A.  120,  273  ; 
Zettnow,  P.  130,  30).  The  trihydrate 
FeWOj.SBEjO  was  obtained  by  Anthon  (J.  pr.  9, 
343)  as  a  brown  powder  by  ppg.  a  ferrous  salt 
by  KjWOjAq.  Double  conyaounds  of  the  form 
mFeWOj.wMnWOs  with  the  ratios  m:n  =  7:1, 
4:1,  3:1,  3:2, 1:2,  and  1:7  were  obtained  by  fusing 
FeClj,  MnClj,  NaCl,  and  Na^WO,  in  varying  pro- 
portions (G.  a.  F.,  l.c.  p.  270 ;  of.  Z.,  I.e.  p.  250). 
Wolframite  has  approximately  the  composition 
FeCMnCWOj. 

Lead  orthotungstate  PbWO,.  Occurs  native 
as  scheeletine;  obtained,  as  a  white  pp.,  by 
adding  E^WO^Aq  to  solution  of  a  salt  of  Fb 
(A.,  I.C.,  p.  342) ;  quadratic  octahedra  are  formed 
by  fusing  10  parts  NajWO,  with  47  parts  Pbdo, 
S.G.  8-235  (Manross,  A.  82,  357). 

Kagneslnm  orthotungstate  MgWO^.  Formed, 
in  white  octahedra,  by  fusing  2  parts  MgOl, 
with  2  parts  NaCl  and  1  part  NajWOj  (G.  a.  F., 
1.0.  p.  272). 

Uanganese  orthotnngstate  MnWO,.  Gar- 
net-brown, lustrous,  rhombic  crystals ;  S.G.  6"7 ; 
obtained  by  fusing  2  parts  MnClj,  2  parts  NaCl, 
and  1  part  Na^WO,  (G.  a.  F.,  U. ;  Z.,  i.c.). 

Mercurous  orthotnngstate  Hg^WO^.  A 
yeUow  pp.,  formed  by  adding  solution  of  a 
mercurous  salt  to  solution  of  an  alkali  tungstate 
(A.,  I.C.). 

Nickel  orthotnngstate  NiW04.  Formed  by 
fusing  2  parts  NiCl,  with  2  parts  NaCl  and 
1  part  Na.,W0, ;  brown,  lustrous  crystals 
(Sohultze,  4.'l26,  56);  S.G.  6-8845  at  20-5°, 
6-8522  at  22°  (Clarke,  Am.  S.  [3]  14,  281).  The 
hexahydrate,  NiW04.6HjO,  is  obtained  by  ppn. 
(A.,  I.C.). 

Fotassium  orthotnngstate  K,W04.  White, 
triclinic  needles  ;  obtained  by  boiling  WO, 
with  an  equivalent  weight  of  KOHAq  or 
KjCOjAq,  and  evaporating  (Marignac,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
69, 18  :  Anthon,  J.  pr.  8,  399 ;  9,  337).  Deere. 
pitates  when  heated;  melts  at  red  heat  (M., 
I.C.),  taking  up  COj  (Ullik,  W.  A.  B.  56  [2],  148  ; 
of.  Knorre,  J.  pr.  27,  89).  Various  hydrates  are 
obtained  by  crystallising  a  solution  of  WO,  in 
KjCOgAq  under  different  conditions  (M.,  I.0, ;  A., 
I.C.;  Biche,  A.  Oh.  [3]  50,  45). 

Silver  orthotungstate  Ag^WO^.  A  pale- 
yellow,  amorphous  pp.  by  adding  NajWO^Aq  to 
solution  of  a  salt  of  Ag ;  melts  below  redness, 
and  becomes  crystalline  on  cooling;  easily  soluble 
in  HNOjAq;  soluble  in  NHjAq  (Zettnow,  P. 
130,  30 ;  of.  Muthmann,  B.  20,  984  j  WShler  a. 
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Eautenberg,  A.  114,  120).  By  evaporating  a 
solution  in  NHjAq  over  CaO  and  NH4CI,  Wid- 
mann  obtained  the  compound  Ag2WOi.4NH3 
{Bl.  [2]  20,  64). 

Sodium  orthotungstate  'Sa.^'WOi.i^fi.  Ob- 
tained by  crystallising  a  solution  of  WO,  in  the 
equivalent  quantity  of  NaOHAq  or  NajCOjAq. 
Transparent,  colourless,  rhombic  tablets  (Ma- 
rignao,  A,  Ch.  [3]  69,  22).  Effloresces  m  vacua, 
or  in  dry  air.  Loses  all  H^O  at  100°.  S.G. 
3-2588  at  17-5°,  3-2314  at  19° ;  S.G.  of  Na^WO, 
=  4-1743  at  20-5°,  4-1833  at  18-5°  (Clarke,  Am. 
S.  [3]  14,  281).  Solubility  =  41  at  0°,  55  at  15°, 
123-4  at  100°  (Eiohe,  J.  pr.  69, 10).  For  S.G.  of 
Na^WOjAq  of  different  concentrations,  v.  Franz 
(J.  pr.  [2]  4,  238).  For  E.G.  of  Na2W04Aq  v. 
Walden  (JZ.  P.  C.  1,  529). 

Strontium  orthotnngstate  SrWO^.  Obtained 
by  ppn.  (Anthon,  l.c.) ;  also  by  fusing  2  parts 
SrOlj,  2  parts  NaCl,  and  1  part  Na^WO,  (Zett- 
now,  Z.C. ;  Schultze,  A.  126,  56). 

Zinc  orthotungstate  ZnWO^.  Colourless 
tablets ;  formed  by  fusing  2  parts  ZnClj  with 
2  parts  NaCl  and  1  part  Na^WOj  (Geuther  a. 
Porsberg,  A.  120,  270;  cf.  Zettnow,  P.  130, 
240). 

PABATUNasiATES.  A  number  of  acid  tungstates 
have  been  isolated,  the  composition  of  which  is 
expressed  by  one  of  the  formulae  3EO.7WO3  or 
5E0.12WOj.  The  former  formula  was  given  by 
Lotz  (A.  91,  49)  and  Soheibler  (J.  pr.  83,  273),; 
the  latter  formula  by  Laurent  {A.  Ch.  [3]  21,  54) 
and  Marignao  {A.  Cfe.  .[3]  69,  5).  The  two 
formulffi  represent  salts  of  almost  identical  com- 
position, and  no  way  has  been  found  of  deciding 
which  formula  is  the  better  (cf.  Kuorre,  X  pr. 
[2]  27,  83).  The  acid  tungstates  of  this  series 
are  more  easily  formed  and  crystallise  better 
than  the  other  acid  salts;  they  are  generally 
called  paratungstates,  following  the  suggestion 
made  by  Marignac. 
,  The  alkali  paratungstates  are  obtained  by 
saturating  hot  alkali  solutions  with  WO3  and 
crystallising ;  most  of  the  other  paratungstates 
are  prepared  by  ppn.  from  solutions  of  the 
alkali  salts.  The  alkali  salts  are  soluble  in 
water,  the  other  salts  are  insoluble.  Solutions 
of  alkali  paratungstates  give,  with  dilute  HClAq, 
white  pps.  which  become  yellow  on  boiling 
(WOj.ffiHjO).  Metatungstates,  EO.4WO3,  are 
formed  by  gradually  adding  HClAq  to  boiling 
solutions  of  paratungstates  ;  meta-  salts  are  also 
formed  by  boiling  para-  salts  with  WOj-H^O. 
Solutions  of  paratungstates  are  not  ppd.  by 
SOjAq,  HlAq,  citric,  tartaric,  or  oxalic  acid ;  but 
the  presence  of  one  of  these  acids  does  not 
hinder  ppn.  by  HClAq.  Solutions  of-  alkali 
paratungstates  give  pps.  with  salts  of  almost  aJl 
the  heavy  metals.  H^S  reacts  with  alkali  para- 
tungstates in  solution  to  form  solutions  of  thio- 
tungstates  which  give  brown  pps.  with  acids, 
soluble  in  (NHJjSAq.  Paratungstates  readily 
react  with  H3PO4,  H3ASO4,  &c.,  to  form  complex 
acids  {v.  p.  807),  solutions  of  which  are  not  ppd. 
by  acids,  except  these  are  added  in  considerable 
excess;  solutions  of  paratungstates  are,  there- 
fore, not  ppd.  by  HClAq  in  presence  of  HsPO^, 
HjAsO,,  H^jO,,  &c.  For  the  reactions  of  para- 
tungstates with  Pt04H4  V.  Eosenheim  (B.  24, 
2397 ;  the  reaction  is  rather  indefinite). 

If  the  simpler  (3:7)  formiUa  is  adopted,  the 


paratungstates  are  represented  as  SBf.JO.TWO^ 
3E11O.7WO3,  and  Ei"j0s.7W0a,  i.e.  as  salts  of 
the  hypothetical  acid  'B.^Wfi^,  wherein  6H  are- 
replaced  by  6E1,  3E",  or  2B™ ;  if  the  less  simpla 
formula  ($:12)  is  adopted,  the  paratungstates  of 
monovalent  and  divalent  metals  are  regarded  as 
salts  of  the  hypothetical  acid  H,gW,204, 
(  =  12WOs.5H20),  wherein  lOH  are  replaced  by 
lOE'  or  5E«;  paratungstates  of  E""  must  be- 
represented  in  this  scheme  by  the  complicated 
formula  E™,„(W,204,)3.  In- the  paratungstates 
which  have  been  best  examined  Bi  =  NH4,  Li> 
Hg,  K,  Ag,  and  Na ;  E"  =  Ba,  Cd,  Oa,  Co,  Cu,  Pb^ 
Mg,  Mn,  Ni,  Sr,  and  Zn;  and  E™  =  A1  and  Cr. 
The  simpler  formulae  are  employed  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  uidividaal  salts. ' 

Aluminium  paratnngstate  AljWjOjj.gH^O. 
A  flocculent  pp.,  drying  to  gum-like  lumps ;  ob- 
tained by  adding  (NH4)jW,024Aq  to  a  solution 
of  a  salt  of  Al  (Lotz,  A.  83,  65  ;  Anthon,  J.  pr.. 
8,399;  9,337). 

Ammonium  paratungstate 
(NH4)„W,024.6H20.  Obtained  by  dissolving 
WO3.H2O  in  NHjAq  and  crystallising  at  the 
ordinary,  or  a  little  above  the  ordinary,  tem- 
perature (Lotz,  A.  91,  55).  Crystallises  ia 
white,  rhombic  needles  (Maiignac,  A,  Oh.  [3J 
69,  25 ;  Xerndt,  J.pr.  41,  190)  ;■  also  in  rhombic 
tablets  (M.,  l.c.) ;  and  is,  therefore,  dimorphous. 
Solubility  =  2-8  to  4-5  at  15°-22° ;  when  the 
solution  is  boiled  the  very  soluble  meta-  salt 
(NH4)jW40,3  is  formed.  Loses  3-9  p.o.  HjO  at 
100° ;  when  heated  to  redness  the  blue  oxide  of 
W  remains  mixed  with  compounds  containing  N 
(M.,  I.C.).  Marignao  {I.e.)  gave  the  formula 
(NH4),3W,^04,.HH20  to  this  salt ;  Berzelius,  and 
Anthon  {l.c.)  gave  the  formula  (NH4)2W20,.H20  ; 
and  Eiche  (v.  Marignac,  l.c.)  the  formula 
(NH4)3W40,3.5  or  6H,0. 

Various  double  salts  have  been  isolated ; 
with  NasWjOj,  (».  Knorre,  B.  19,  821 ;  Gibbs, 
Am.  7,  236) ;  with  KjWjO^,  (v.  Laurent,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  21,  59 ;  Marignac,  A.  Ch.  [3]  69,  55) ;  with 
Mg3W,Oj4  V.  M.  (I.C.),  Lotz  (A.  91,  61) ;  with 
ZnjWjOji  V.  Lotz  (Z.C.);  with  Cd3W,Oj4  v.  L. 
(l.c.) ;  with  Hg3W,024  v.  Anthon  {J.  pr.  3,  399  ; 
9,  337). 

Sarium  paratnngstate  Ba,,'W,02,.SB.fi.  A 
white  pp.  formed  by  adding  (NH4)3W,024Aq  to 
excess  of  BaCl^Aq,  washing  and  drying  over 
H2SO4  (Lotz,  A.  93,  60  ;  cf.  Knorre,  B.  18,  327  ; 
19,  820).  Forms  a  double  salt  with  Na„W,02« 
(Scheibler,  J.pr.  83,  314). 

Cadmium  paratnngstate  CdjWjOuj.ieHjO ; 
white  needles,  obtained  by  adding  Na^WjO^jAq 
to  excess  of  solution  of  a  salt  of  Cd  (Gonzalez, 
J.pr.  [2]  36,  44). 

Calcium  paratnngstate  Ca3W,Oj4.18H20 ;  a 
crystalline  pp.  formed  by  ppg.  excess  of  CaCLjAq 
by  NajWiOjjAq,  and  drying  in  the  air  (Knorre, 
B.  18,  328).  Forms  a  double  salt  with  NajWjOa 
(Gonzalez,  l.c.). 

Chrominm  paratnngstate  CrjWjPjj.gHjO  ;  a 
grey  powder,  obtained  by  heating  CrCl,  with 
(NH4)8W,024 ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in 
CrCljAq  (Lotz,  A.  91,  66). 

Cobalt  paratnngstate  0og'W,O24.25H2O  (Gon- 
zalez, 2.C.) ;  forms  a  double  salt  with  NaeWjO^t 
(G.,i.c.). 

Copper  paratnngstate  Cu,W,024.19H20 ;  a 
pale-green  pp.  formed  by  adding  Na,W,0j4Aq  to 
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excess  of  CuSO^Aq  (Knorre,  B.  19,  826 ;  v.  also 
Gonzalez,  J.  pr.  [2]  36,  44).  Forma  a  double 
salt  with  NajWAj  (K.,  Z.o.). 

Lead  paratungatate  PbaWjOj, ;  a  white  pp. 
formed  by  adding  (NHJ„W,0j4Aq  to  Pb(NOs)jAq 
-(Lotz,  A.  91,  49).  Forms  a  double  salt  with 
NajWiOj,  (Gonzalez,  Z.c.). 

Lithium  paratungstate  LijWiOji.igHjO. 
Large  prisms,  unchanged  in  air;  obtaiined  by 
boiling  {he  proper  quantities  of  WOj  and  LijOO, 
in  water,  and  allowing  to  crystallise  (Soheibler, 
J.  pr.  83,  321). 

magnesium  paratungstate  Mg3'W,Oji.24H20 ; 
obtained  by  ppn.  (Knorre,  B.  19,  824).  Forms 
a  double  salt  with  NajW,0j4  (K.,  l.c.}. 

manganese  paratungstate  Mn3W,02,.34H20 
(Gonzalez,  J.  pr.  [2]  36,  44).  Forms  a  double 
salt  with  Na^WjOa  (K.,  l.c.). 

Nickel  paratungstate  NisW,Oa.l4H20  (An- 
thon,  J.  pr.  9,  344). 

Potassium  paratungstate  K,W,024.6H20 
(Marignao,  A.  Ch.  [3]  69,  33,  gave  the  formula 
KioWijOfl.llHjO).  Prepared  by  saturating  hot 
KOHAq  with  WOj.eHjO,  and  allowing  to  cool ; 
by  boiling  K^WO,  with  HjO ;  or  by-  fusing 
wolframite  with  |  of  its  weight  of  K^CO,,  boil- 
ing the  product  with  water,  saturating  the 
aqueous  solution  with  COj,  and  crystallising  (M., 
I.C.).  White  rhombic  crystals,  isomorphous 
with  the  NH4  salt  (M.,  l.c.).  Decomposed,  by 
melting,  to  KjWOi  and  6E2O.I4WO3,  without 
forming  any  meta-  salt  (Knorre,  J.pr.  [2]  27,  91). 
Solubility  =  2'15  cold  water,  6*6  bouing  water. 

Various  hydrates  have  been  obtained  {v. 
Zettnow,  P.  130,  241 ;  cf.  Lefort,  A.  Oh.  [5]  9, 
93;  15,  321;  17,470;  25,200).  Forms  double 
salts  with  NasWjOj,  (u.  Marignae,  A.  Ch.  [B]  69, 
55  ;  Laurent,  A.  Ch.  [3]  21,  54). 

Silver  paratungstate  AgsWjOa;  a  yellow, 
crystalline  pp.  formed  by  adding  NajWjOj,Aq  to 
excess  of  AgNOjAq  (Gonzalez,  J.pr.  [2]  36,  44). 

Sodium  paratungstate  NagWiO^fldHjO. 
This  formula  is  given  by  Soheibler  (J.pr.  83, 285) ; 
the  formula  NauWijO^  is  given  by  Laurent  (l.c.), 
Marignao  (l.c.),  and  by  Friedheim  a.  Meyer, 
(Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chemie,  1, 81).  Prepared  by  satu- 
rating hot  NaOHAq,  or  NajOOsAq,  with 
WOa-sHjO  and  evaporating  to  the  crystallising 
point ;  also  by  passing  GOj  into  NajWO^Aq  untU 
the  reaction,  is  only  faintly  alkaUne.  Large, 
well-formed,  white,  tricUnio  crystals  {Soheibler, 
l.c. ;  Marignao,  A.  Ch.  [3]  69, 39).  Effloresces  in 
air ;  loses  0.  |  of  its  H^O  over  HjSOi;  is  dehy- 
drated without  decomposition  at  300°  (S.,  l.c.) ; 
heated  to  dull  redness  leaves  a  residue,  insoluble 
in  water,  containing  more  than  5WO3  to  Na^O 
(M.,  Z.C.;  also  Knorre,  J.  pr.  [2]  27,  71). 
Melts  above  duU  redness,  giving  NajWO,  and 
NajWjOjj  (meta-  salt).  Heated  with  water  to 
150°  gives  much  meta-  salt  (K.,  Z.C.).  Solubility 
8  to  9  at  35°  to  40° ;  for  the  salts  obtainable 
from  an  aqueous  solution  v.  M.  [I.e.),  and  also 
K.  (B.  18,  2362).  By  boiling  a  solution  with 
NajCOs  transformation  to  Na^WOi  is  complete 
(v.  Schmidt,  Am.  8, 16).  A  hydrate  with  2IH2O 
has  been  obtained  (M.,  l.c.).  Forms  double  salts 
with  SrsWjOa  (Gonzalez,  J.pr.  [2]  36,  44),  and 
with  Zn3W,0a  (Knorre,  B.  19,  823). 

Strontium  paratungstate  Sr3W,0,i,.8H20 
(Knorre,  B.  18,  327). 


Zinc  paratungstate  ZnjWjO^i.xH^O  (Gon- 
zalez, J.  pr.  [2]  36,  44). 

Metatunostates  or  Teteatunqstates, 
E"0.4W03  or  E"W,0„.  Salts  of  the  acid 
H2W,0,3  (v.  Metatunostio  acids,  p.  802).  The 
metatungstates  may  be  obtained  by  causing 
metatungstic  acid  H^WjOij-aHjO  (v.  p.  802) 
to  interact  with  carbonates,  chlorides,  or 
nitrates ;  also  by  the  reaction  of  a  weak  acit 
(HgPO^Aq  is  the  best)  with  orthotungstates,  tht 
acid  being  added  as  long  as  the  pp.  of 
WOj-icHjO  which  is  at  first  formed  re-dissolves ; 
also  from  the  alkali  salts  by  double  decomposi- 
tion, or  better  from  the  Ba  salt  by  interacting 
with  sulphates;  the  alkali  metatungstates  are 
prepared  by  boiUng  solutions  of  the  ortho-tungr 
states  for  some  time  with  W03.a;H20. 

Most  of  the  metatungstates  are  very  soluble 
in  water  and  are  crystallisable  from  aqueous 
solutions ;  aqueous  solutions  are  not  ppd.  by 
acids  in  the  cold,  but  pps.  are  obtained  after 
long  standing  or  boiling.  Metatungstates  are 
changed  to  ortho-  salts  by  excess  of  alkali ; 
when  strongly  heated,  orthotungstates  are 
formed.  Solutions  of  metatungstates  are  not 
ppd.  by  HjS ;  (NHJjSAq  gives  a  blue  pp. ;  pps. 
are  not  obtained  with  salts  of  the  heavy  metals 
except  Pb  and  Hg' ;  K4FeCy3Aq  does  not  form  a 
pp. 

Ammonium  metatungstate 
(NH4)jW40,j.8H20.  This  formula  is  given  by 
Soheibler.  (/.  ^w.  83,  303);  more  complicated 
formulffi  are  given  by  Margueritte  (A.  Ch. 
[3]  17,  477),  Laurent  {A.  Ch.  [3]  21,  62),  and 
Lotz  (A.  91,  55).  Obtained  by  boUing  the 
para-  salt  (NH4)3W40,3.a;HjO  with  WOj.HjO 
(Margueritte,  A.  Ch.  [3]  17,  477) ;  also  by  boiling 
the  para- salt  with  a  httle  HNOjAq  (Laurent, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  21, 62) ;  also  by  heating  the  dry  para- 
salt  to  250°-300°  (Soheibler,  J.  pr.  83,  304 ;  cf. 
Persoz,  A,  Ch.  [4]  1, 101 ;  and  Marignao,  A.  Ch. 
[4]  3,  71).  White  ootahedra ;  effloresces  in  air  ; 
loses  7H2O  at  100°.  Solubility  in  cold  water 
=  120  (Lotz,  1.0.),  =286  (Riche,  A.  Ch.  [3]  50, 
45).  The  solution  is  optically  refractive.  In- 
soluble in  alcohol  or  ether.  Forms  a  double 
salt  with  NH4NO3  (Marignao,  A.  Ch.  [3]  69,  61). 

Barium  metatungstate  BaW40„.9H20.  Ob- 
tained by  adding  BaCl^Aq  to  a  hot  cone,  solution 
of  NajWjOis  acidified  by  HQlAq  (Soheibler, 
J.  pr.  83,  304).  Crystallises  in  large,  white, 
tetragonal  octahedra ;  S.G.  4*298  at  14° ;  loses 
6H2O  at  100° ;  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  de- 
composed by  much  cold  water  to  WO3  and 
BaW,0„.6H20,  which  dissolve  again  on  heating. 

Cadmium  paratungstate  GdW4O„.10H2O. 
Lustrous,  white  octahedra ;  unchanged  in  air ; 
obtained  by  decomposing  BaWjOjaAq  by 
CdSOjAq  (S.,  Z.C.,  p.  273). 

Calcium  metatungstate  CaW4O„.10H2O. 
Quadratic  octahedra;  obtaiined  by  dissolving 
Ca003  in  HjW40,3Aq  and  crystallising  (S.,  l.c., 
p.  314). 

Cobalt  metatungstate  CoW40,3.9H20  (S., 
I.C.  p.  317). 

Copper  metatungstate  CuWiOia-UHjO  (S., 
l.e  p.  317). 

-  magnesium  metatungstate  MgW40,3.8H30 
(S.,  I.C.). 

manganese  metatungstate  MuWtO.j.lOH.O- 
(S.,  Z.c.p.  273). 
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MercMous  metatungstate  Ug.;Wfl„.2SnjO. 
Obtained,  as  a  white  pp.,  by  adding  HgNOaAqto 
solution  of  HjjWiOis  or  a  meta-  salt  (S.,  I.e., 
p.  319). 

Nickel  metatungstate  NiW^Oij-SHjO  (S.,  l.e., 
p.  273). 

Fotassinm  metatungstate  'K.^fl,,.8'B.ft. 
Lustrous  ootahedra ;  obtained  by  boiling 
KaWjO^jAq  with  WO^.xB.fi  ;  very  soluble  in  hot 
water,  considerably  less  soluble  in  cold  water  (S., 
I.e.,  p.  303).  A  pentahych-ate  was  obtained  by 
Marignao  (A.  Oh.  [4]  3,  71). 

Silver  metatungstate  Ag^WjOij.  Obtained, 
as  a  crystalline  crust,  by  adding  AgNOjAg  to 
Na^W^OjjAq,  evaporating,  separating  from 
Ag2W04,  and  evaporating  again  (S.,  Ix.  p.  StS). 

Sodium  metatungstate  NajWiOjj.lOBCjO.' 
Obtained  by  boiling  Na,W,OaAqwith  WOs.eH^O 
and  allowing  to  evaporate;  white,  lustrous 
ootahedra;  S.G.  3-8647  at  13°;  very  soluble  in 
hot,  but  less  in  cold,  water  (S.,  l.c.  p.  803). 

Strontium  metatungstate  SrW40,3.8H20  (S., 
l.c.  p.  314). 

Zinc  metatungstate  ZnWjOia.lOHjO  (S.,  I.e. 
p.  273). 

TUNOSTATES  OIEEB  THAN  OBIHO-,  FABA-,  AND 
META-  SALTS. 

Ditung  states.  Salts  of  the  form 
R'20.2W03  =  E'jWaO,.  Salts  of  K  and  Na  of  this 
composition  were  said  by  Lefort  {A..  Ch.  [5]  17, 
470)  to  be  formed  by  neutralising  cold  solutions 
of  EjWOj  and  NajWOj  by  acetic  acid  ;  Knorre 
(J.  pr.  [2]  27,  83)  obtained  only  metatungstates, 
EjW^Oij,  by  this  method. 

Two  to  five  tungstates.  The  existence 
of  salts  of  the  class  2B,^0.5^0,='B,f^fii^  is 
doubtful.  Marignac  obtained  a  salt  to  which  he 
gave  the  formula  NajWjOu.llHjO  along  with 
the  para-  salt  'Sa.^fi.u-W^O  {A.  Oh.  [3]  69, 50). 
The  same  salt  seems  to  have  been  obtained  by 
Lefort  (Le. ;  cf.  Forcher  a.  Gibbs,  /.  1880.  341) 
by  adding  acetic  acid  and  alkali  to  Na^WO^Aq 
and  allowing  to  stand  for  some  time  (cf.  also 
Schmidt,  Am.  8,  16). 

Three  to  eight  tungstates.  A  salt 
(NH4)„WjO„.8H20  =  3(NHJj0.8WOs.8H20  seems 
to  have  been  prepared  by  Marignao  (A.  Oh.  [3] 
69,  61). 

Tritungstates  BPO.Z'^Oa^W^fiw 
Lefort  {A.  Oh.  [5]  17,  470)  prepared  a  salt  to 
which  he  gave  the  formula  NajWsOu.eHjO,  by 
pouring  a  boiling  solution  of  NaaWjOj.eHjO  (ob- 
tained by  adding  acetic  acid  to  Na^WO^Aq  until 
the  liquid  shows  an  acid  reaction)  into  boiling 
acetio  acid,  allowing  to  cool,  separating  the 
lower  syrupy  layer,  and  crystallising  it.  A 
corresponding  salt  KiW30,o.2H20  was  obtained 
by  a  similar  method ;  and  a  series  of  tritungstates 
was  prepared  by  mixing  equivalent  quantities  of 
the  Na  salt  and  metallic  acetates,  in  solution, 
and  adding  alcohol.  L.  describes  the  tritungstates 
as  easily  decomposing  in  aqueous  solutions  to  di- 
and  tetra-  salts.  The  following  salts  were  formed 
by  L.  :  —  BaW,0„.4Hj0  ;  OdWjOi„.4H20 ; 
CaW,0,„.6H20 ;  CoW30„.4H20 ;  I'eW30,„.4H20 ; 
PbW30,„.2HjO;  MgW30,„.4H.p ;  MuW.O.o.SHjO ; 
NiW30,<,.4H20;  K,W30,„.2H20 ;  Na3W30,„.4H20  ; 
SrWjOij.SHjO.  Knorre's  experiments  led  him 
to  regard  Lefort's  tritungstates  as  mixtures 
(J.2)r.  [2]27.83). 

Penta-    and   octo-    tufigstates.      Salts 


of  E  and  Na  of  the  composition  B^W^O,,  and 
Il2Wg023  are  said  to  have  been  isolated,  the 
former  by  fusing  mixtures  of  R^WOj  and  WOj, 
the  latter  by  fusing  E^W^O,,  with  EjWO,  (Knorre, 
J.pr.  [2]  27,  81,  91). 

A  few  tungstates  that  do  not  find  places  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  classes  have  been  described 
by  different  observers  {v.  especially  Lefort,  A.  Oh. 
[5]  9,  83;  15,  324;  17,  470;  25,  200;  also 
Soheibler,  J.  pr.  83,  237 ;  Gonzalez,  J.pr.  [2]  36, 
44;  Knorre,/.^.  [2]  27,  93;  Lotz,  4.  91,  49  ; 
Feit,  B.  21, 133 ;  Cleve,  B2.[2]  43, 170 ;  Hogborn, 
BZ.  [2]42,2). 

Pebiungstaies.  By  boiling  a  solution  of  the 
paratungstate  Na,W,Oj,.16H20  with  H202Aq, 
and  then  evaporating  in  vaeiu>,  Pochard  (C.  iJ. 
112,  1060)  obtained  small  white  crystals  of  a  salt 
to  which  he  gave  the  formula  Na;,0.W20,.2H20  = 
NaW04.H20;  and  by  treating  (NHJsW,024.6H20 
in  a  similar  way  he  isolated  the  corresponding 
NH4  pertungstate.  According  to  P.  these  salts 
are  decomposed  by  alkalis  with  evolution  of  0 ; 
solutions  of  them  set  free  I  from  KIAq,  and 
react  with  HClAq,  giving  oS  01. 

TuNQSiEN  BBONZES.  Bright-coloured,lustrous, 
metal-like,  crystalline  solids,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  reducers — such  as  H,  coal-gas,  Sn,  or 
Fe — on  tungstates  of  Li,  E,  or  Na  ;  also  by  the 
electrolysis  of  these  tungstates  when  molten. 
The  composition  of  these  compounds,  which  are 
known  as  bronzes  and  are  used  as  pigments,  is 
represented  by  the  formula  Mi(W03)j,  where 
M=:Li,  E,  or  Na.  The  constitutions  of  the  com- 
pounds  are  not  known ;  they  may  be  represented 
as  compounds  of  tungstates  with  WO^,  by  the 
general  formula  a!M20.i/W03.aW02 ;  they  may 
also  be  represented  as  compounds  of  M2O  with  a 
radicle  composed  of  W  and  0  in  a  ratio  greater 
than  W:20  and  less  than  W:30 — ^that  is,  as 
compounds  of  M2O  with  oxides  intermediate 
between  WO,  and  WO3.  The  tungsten  bronzes 
are  insoluble  in  most  acids,  also  in  alkali 
solutions. 

Sodium  tungsten  bronzes.  These  compounds 
are  formed  by  the  interaction  of  Na  tungstates 
andH(W6hler,  P.  2,  350),  Sn  (Wright,  A.  79, 
221),  coal-gas  (Schnitzler,  D.  P.  J.  211,  484), 
Zn  or  Fe  (Zettnow,  P.  130,  261),  or  by  electro- 
lysing Na  tungstates  (Soheibler,  /.  pr.  83,  321). 
According  to  Philipp  (B.  15,  499),  the  different 
processes  yield  the  same  bronze  if  the  same 
tongstate  is  used,  and  the  more  WO3  there  is  in 
the  tungstate  employed  the  richer  in  WO3  is  the 
bronze  produced.  All  the  compounds  are  in- 
soluble in  acids  or  alkalis ;  they  dissolve  in 
NaClOAq;  heated  with  NHjAq  and  AgN03Aq 
they  give  Ag  and  WOa  {cf.  P.  a.  Schwebel,  B. 
12,  2234: ;  15,  500 ;  Enorre,  J",  pr.  [2]  27,  51). 
These  compounds  are  slowly  oxidised  to  tung- 
states by  heating  to  redness  in  air  (E.,  l.c.), 
Philipp  (2.C.)  gave  S.G.  of  all  the  sodium  bronzes 
as  7-2  to  7-3  at  16°  to  18°. 

Purple-red  bronze  Na^W.Oj = Na2O.2WO3.WO, 
=Na20.WsOB=Na2W04.W205-  Prepared  by 
fusing  for  c.  half  an  hour  a  mixture  of  10'9  g. 
NajCOj,  71-7  g.  WO3  and  20  g.  tinfoil,  and  boil- 
ing successively  with  HjOj  NaOHAq,  and  HClAq. 
Bed  cubes;  the  powder  transmits  green  light 
when  suspended  in  water  (P.,  l.e.). 

Bed-yellow  hronse  'S&^fi^^  = 
2Na20.3WOa.2W02=2Na20.W50,3.   Prepared  by 
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melting  60  to  80  g.  of  a  mixture  of  Na^WOj  and 
WO3  in  the  ratio  2Na2WO^:W03,  adding  30  g. 
tinfoil,  and  keeping  molten  for  1  to  2  hours. 
Eed-yellow  cubes;  the  powder  is  brownish 
yellow,  and  transmits  blue  light  when  suspended 
in  water  (P.,  Z.c). 

Oold-yellom  bronze  Na5W,0„= 
5Naj0.7WO,.5WO,=  5NajO.W„0„.  Prepared  by 
heating  NajWjO,  to  dull  redness  in  H,  powdei^g 
and  again  heating  in  E,  and  then  boiling  with 
H2O,  HClAq,  and  NajCOjAq  suooessively.  Golden 
yellow,  orystaUine  powder  (P.,  l.o. ;  of.  Wohler, 
P.  2,  350;  Wright,  i.  79,  221). 

BVue  brcmze  NajW50,5=Naj0.4W03.W02  = 
NajO.WjOH.  Prepared  by  fusing  NajWOi  with 
more  than  2WO3,  and  adding  tinfoil ;  also  by 
melting  Na^Wfi^t  (paratungstate)  and  electro- 
lysing with  6  Zn-Pt  elements  (P.,  Ic. ;  Scheibler, 
J.  pr.  83,  321 ;  cf.  Knorre,  J.  pr.  [2]  27,  49 ;  and 
Zettnow,  P.  130,  261),  Dark-blue  cubes,  with  a 
red  sheen ;  S.G.  7-28  at  17°. 

Potassium  tungsten  bronzes.  The  com- 
pound KjW,0,j  =  K,0.3WO,.W02=KjO.WiO„ 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  of  this  class  that  has 
been  isolated.  Prepared  by  fusing  KjWO,  with 
WOj  and  adding  tinfoil ;  also  by  fusing  KjCO, 
with  from  SWO,  to  4WO3,  and  reducing  by  H  or 
coal  gas ;  also  by  electrolysing  a  molten  mixture 
of  KjW0<andW03.  Beddish-yiolet  prisms,  giving 
a  blue  powder,  which  transmits  greenish  light 
when  suspended  in  water ;  S.G.  0.  7-1  (Laurent, 

A.  Oh.  [2]  67,  219;  Zettnow,  P.  180,  262; 
Knorre,  J.  pr.  [2]  27,  63). 

Lithinm  tnngsten  bronzes.  A  compound  of 
this  class,  probably  LLjWjOis,  is  obtained  by 
fusing  LiaWjOji  (paratungstate)  with  tin.  Dark- 
blue  crystals  (Scheibler,  J.pr.  83,  321 ;  Knorre, 
I.C.,  p.  69 ;  Feit,  B.  21, 133). 

A  potassium  sodi/um,  bronze  and  a  potassi/um, 
lithium  bronze  have  been  obtained  (&iorre,  l.c. 
p.  66 ;  Peit,  l.c.). 

COMPLEX  TUNGSTIC  ACIDS  AND 
SALTS.  Tungstic  oxide  WO3  combines  with 
several  anhydrides,  e.g.  B^Oj,  PjOj,  AB2O3,  SiO^, 
&c.,  and  water,  to  form  acidic  compounds,  and 
also  with  these  anhydrides  and  basic  oxides  to 
form  salt-like  compounds;  the  whole  of  these 
compounds  are  usually  grouped  together  as 
complex  timgsUa  acids  and  complex  tungstates, 
and  they  are  divided  into  such  classes  as  a/rseno- 
twngstates,  phosphotungstates,  &o. 

Antimonosotunostio  acids  and  salts.  Ac- 
cording to  Lefort  {A.  Ch.  [5]  17,  487),  the  com- 
pounds Sb203-5WOs.4H20  and  SbA-GWOs-SBLjO 
are  formed  by  dissolving  tartar  emetic  in 
Na20.3W03Aq  and  Na20.2WO,Aq  respectively. 
Gibbs  {Am.  7, 392)  obtained 
4Ba0.6Sbj0322W03.36H20  and 
6Kj0.4SbjO,-12W03.25H,0. 

Absenotttnqstio  acids  and  salts.  Componnds 
of  the  form  ASjOjieWOj.ffiH^O  have  been  ob- 
tained by  Kehrmann  {A.  245,  45 ;  cf.  Premery, 

B.  17,  296) ;  and  series  of  compounds  of  AsjOj 
with  WOj  and  basic  oxides  (NajO,  K^O,  BaO, 
&o.),  in  which  the  ratio  of  ABjOjiWOs  is  1:6  and 
1:3,  have  been  described  by  Gibbs  {Am.  7,  313). 
Compounds  of  'WO3  with  As^O,  and  bases,  and 
also  with  AB2O,  and  As^Oj  and  bases,  and  finally 
with  Asp,  and  PjOj  and  bases,  are  described  by 
Gibbs  {I.C.). 

BoBOTUNGSTio  ACIDS  AND  SALTS.    Two  Com- 


pounds of  B.^03  and  WO,  have  probably  been 
isolated,  in  which  the  ratios  of  the  oxides  are 
1:14  and  1:9  respectively ;  compounds  of  each  of 
these  with  bases  are  known  (Klein,  A.  Ch.  [5} 
28,  350). 

Borotnngstic  acid  and  salts 
B2O,.14W03.a;H20.  A  solution  containing  B^O, 
and  WO3  In  the  ratio  1:14  is  obtained  by  boiling 
NajWOjAq  with  B^OjAq,  ppg.  by  HgNOjAq, 
decomposing  the  pp.  by  H^S,  and  expel- 
ling HjS  from  the  filtrate  by  warming  (for 
details  v.  K.,  l.c.).  Compounds  of  the  form 
a!MO.B30s.l4W03.3/H20  have  been  formed, 
where  a;  =  2,  3,  and  4,  and  M  is  Ba,  £,■  -^Szi  ^^2 
and  Sr. 

Tungstoborio  acid  and  salts.  The  com- 
pound B203.9WOj.a!HjO,  usually  known  as  tung- 
stoborio  acid,  is  obtained  in  yellowish  octahedra 
by  evaporating  the  solution  of  borotungstic  acid.' 
A  considerable  number  of  compounds  of  bases 
with  B2O3  and  WO3,  in  the  ratio  B203:9W03, 
has  been  obtained ;  most  of  them  are  of  the 
form  2MO.B20a.9W03.a!H30,  M  =  (NH4)2,  Ba,  Cd, 
Ca,  Co,  Cu,  Li,,  Mg,  Mn,  Hg,,  Ni,  K^,  Na,,  Tl, ; 
a  few  salts  2MjOj.BjOa.9W03.a;HjO  (M=A1  or 
Or)  are  also  described  by  Klein  (Z.c). 

FiiUOTDNOSTATES  and  allied  compounds ;   v. 

TUNOSTOXTELUOKIDES  (p.  799). 

loDOTUNGSTATEs.  Blomstrand,(e7'.  ^.  40,  327) 
described  a  compound  2K,O.Ij05.2W08.3HjO, 
obtained  by  adding  the  calculated  quantity  of 
HIOj  to  KjWOjAq. 

Phosphotcngstio  Aoms  and  SALTS.  The  oxides 
WOj  and  PjOj  combine  in  several  proportions,  in 
presence  of  Afl,  to  form  complex  acids  which 
contain  large  quantities  of  WO3  relatively  to  the 
P2O5.  A  great  many  compounds  are  known 
containing  WO3  and  PjOj  combined  with  basic 
oxides. 

Fhospbotungstic  acids.  Compounds  of  the 
form  PjOj.aiWOj.j/HjjO  ;  compounds  wherein 
r  =  24,  21,  20,  16,  and  12  seem  to  have  been 
isolated.  The  existence  of  these  compounds 
was  made  known  by  Scheibler  {B.  5,  802) ;  they 
have  been  investigated  chiefly  by  Gibbs  {Am.  2, 
217,  281 ;  4,  377  ;  5,  361,  391 ;  7;  313,  392  ; 
Pochard,  C.  B.  109,  301 ;  110,  754 ;  and  Kehr- 
mann, B.  20,  1805,  1811 ;  24,  2326 ;  25,  1966  ; 
A.  245,  45  ;  Zeit.f.  anorg.  Ghemie,  1,  428;  also 
Drechsel,  B.  20, 1452  ;  and  Brandhorst  a.  Kraut, 
A.  249, 373).  The  phosphotungstic  acids  are  ob- 
tained by  boiling  HjPOjAq  with  H2W40,3.a!H20 
(meta-  acid)  ;  by  decomposing  the  mercurous 
salts  by  HClAq ;  and  by  boiling  Na^WjOaj-KHjO 
(para-  salt)  with  Na2HF04Aq,  decomposing  by 
HGlAq,  and  dissolving  the  acids  thus  formed  in 
ether.  The  phosphotungstic  acids  are  unchanged 
in  solutions  in  dilute  acids ;  these  solutions  are 
scarcely  acted  on  by  HjS,  and  very  slightly  by 
zinc ;  they  give  phosphates  and  tungstates  when 
boiled  with  alkalis ;  characteristic  pps.  are  pro- 
duced«nth  alkaloids,  urea,  albumen,  &e. 

Fhosphodnodecitungstic  acid  and  salts 
PA-24W03.a!H20  and  vMO.PA-S^WOj.iBHjO. 
The  acid  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution 
of  HjPO^  and  HjWjOu.ajHjO  in  the  proper  pro- 
portion (Pochard,  l.c.) ;  by  boiling  a  solution  of 
tungstate  and  phosphate  of  Na,  in  the  ratio 
24Na2WOj:2Na2HP04,  acidulating  with  HNOjAq, 
ppg.  by  HgNOjAq,  decomposing  the  Hg  salt  by 
HClAq,    filtering,    and   evaporating    in  vacw 
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(Gibbs,  Am.  2,  217) ;  by  boiling  HjPO^Aq  with 
BaWO,  in  the  proper  proportion,  decomposing 
by  a  small  exoesa  of  RjSOiAq,  removing  HjSO, 
by  BaOAq,  filtering,  and  evaporating  (Sprenger, 
3.  pr.  [2]  22,  418).  The  acid  crystallises  in 
white,  regular  octahedra,  or  cubes.  The  value 
for  X  in  the  formula  P205.24WOs.a;H20  varies 
according  to  different  observers-  from  40  to  53, 
59,  and  61.  The  salts  j/MO.Pjb5.24WOs.!i;HjO 
are  obtained  by  mixing  tungstates  (normal  or 
para-  salts)  with  HjFOjAq  or  a  phosphate,  and 
decomposing  by  Blight.ezcess  of  EClAq,  HNOjAq, 
or  HjSOfAq ;  in  most  cases  the  salts  ppt.  as  fine, 
white  powders ;  in  some  cases  it  is  advisable  to 
evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  evaporate.  The  salts  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Gibbs  {l.c.) ;  Kehrmann  {Zeit.f.  anorg. 
Chemie,  1,  430) ;  E.  a.  Freinkel  {B.  24,  2327) ; 
Sprenger  {J.pr.  [2]  122, 418) ;  and  Brandhorst  a. 
Kraut  {A.  249,  373).  Salts  have  been  obtained 
wherein  MO  =  (NHj)jO,  BaO,  CuO,  Kfi,  Ag^O, 
and  NajO,  and  j/  =  1,  2,  and  3. 

Fhospholuteotungstlc  aoid  and  salts. 
PjOs.l6W03.a!HjO  and  2/MO.PA-16W03.a!H20. 
The  acid  is  obtained  by  boiling  NajWO^Aq  with 
HgPOjAq,  acidulating  with  HNO,Aq,  adding 
NH4CI  and  boiling,  crystallising  the  pp.  from 
NHtClAq,  evaporating  the  KH^  salt  thus  pro- 
duced with  aqua  regia,  and  crystallising  the 
acid  so  formed  from  water  (for  details  v.  E.,  I.e.). 
To  an  aoid  obtained  by  decomposing  the  K  salt  by 
HjSiFjAq,  or  the  Ag  salt  by  HClAq,  K.  gives  the 
formula  PjOj.lSWOj.irHjO ;  and  he  says  that 
the  salts  are  2/MO.Pj05.18WOs.!!;HjO.  The  aoid 
forms  citron-yeUow,  six-sided  tablets;  it  melts 
by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  arid  is  very  soluble  in 
water.  According  to  K.  {B.  20,  1805 ;  A.  245, 
45),  salts  of  this  series  are  obtained  by  boiling 
any  phosphotungstates  with  excess  of  HjPOjAq 
in  presence  of  an  alkali  salt.  It  is  probable  that 
two  series  of  salts  exist — one  with  16WOs  and 
another  with  I8WO3  (c/.  Gibbs,  l.c.;  and  Pochard, 
2.C.).  Salts  have  been  obtained  wherein 
MO  =  (NHJjO,  BaO,  CaO,  CuO,  PbO,  and  EjO, 
and  y  =  l,3,  4,  and  6. 

Other  phosphotnngstic  acids  and  salts. 

I.  Salts  of  the  form  j;MO.Pj05.22WOa.a;BLjO 
have  been  obtained,  wherein  MO  =  (NH4)20,  BaO, 
and  E,0,  and  2/  =  2, 3, 4,  and  7  {v.  E.  a.  P.,  B.  24, 
2827 ;  25, 1966 ;  K.,  Zeit.f.  anorg. Chemie,  1,435 ; 
Sprenger,  l.c. ;  Gibbs,  I.e.). 

II.  An  acid  of  the  form  P205.21W03.a!H,0, 
and  salts  y'MO.FjO^.ilWOs.xB.fi,  where 
MO  =  (NH4)20,  E2O,  and  Ag^O  and  y  =  3,  have 
been  isolated  (E.  a.  F.,  I.e. ;  E.,  l.e.). 

III.  The  aoid  PA-SOWOj.icH^O  and  a  salt 
6BaO.P2O5.20WOa.icHjO  were  obtained  by 
Pochard  (Ix.)  and  Gibbs  (Z.c.). 

IV.  For  the  acid  Pj05.12WOi.a:HjO  and  the 
salts  yMO.P205.12W03.!BHjO,  where  MO 
=  (NH,)20,  BaO,  CaO,  CuO,  PbO,  Li^O,  MgO, 
HgjO,  EoO,  Ag^O,  Na^O,  TljO,  and  4nO,  v. 
Pochard  (C.  B.  110,  754). 

V.  A  few  salts  of  the  form 
f/MO.P205.7WOs.a:HjO  have  been  obtained 
(M0  =  (NH,)20,  BaO,  CaO,  Hg^O,  Na^O ;  y 
doubtful)  (Gibbs,  l.c. ;  K.,  i.c.). 

VI.  Compounds  of  alkali  phosphates  with 
WO3,  and  with  phosphoric  acids  and  WO3,  have 
been  isolated;  also  compounds  of  alkalis  with 
H^O,  and  WO.,  and  with  HjPOj  and  WOj, 


are  described  by  Gibbs  {Am.  5,  361 ;  7,  318, 
392). 

Platinitungstates,  v.  this  vol.,  p.  283. 

SiLicoTUNGSTio  ACIDS  AND  SALTS.  Three  com- 
pounds of  SiOj  with  WOs  and  HjO,  which  react 
as  acids,  have  been  isolated,  and  many  com- 
pounds of  bases  with  SiO^  and  WO,  have  been 
obtained  (Marignac,  A.  Ch.  [4]  8,  5). 

Silicoduodecitnngstio  acid,  and  salts 
Si02.12W03.a!H20 ;  as  most  of  the  salts  contain 
4M2O  (or  2M0)  the  acid  is  usually  written 
4H20.SiOj.l2W03.a!HjO  ( =  H3SiW,20,j.a!H20). 
According  to  Dreohsel  (B.  20, 1452),  the  acid  is 
most  easily  obtained  by  dissolving  Na^WO,  in 
boiling  water,  nearly  neutralising  with  HNO^q, 
dissolving  the  crystals  that  separate  in  cold 
water,  boiling  this  solution  with  gelatinous 
SiOg-icHgO  UQ^il  HClAq  ceases  to  give  a  pp., 
filtering,  evaporating,  adding  a  large  excess  of 
H2S04Aq,  extracting  with  ether,  separating  the 
lowest  layer  and  evaporating  (for  details  v.  D., 
I.O.).  Large,  colourless,  dimetrio  octahedra 
(with  a!  =  29) ;  loses  25HjO  at  100°,  and  aU  H^O 
at  350°.  Very  soluble  in  water  and  alkali 
solutions.  Most  of  the  salts  of  this  acid  have 
the  composition  4M20.Si02l2WO,.xH20,  or 
2MO.SiOj.l2W03.!i;H,0 ;  ^JH  =  {1>fEt)fi,  HgA 
KjjO,  AgjO,  NajO;  MO  =  BaO,  OaO,  MgO;  x 
varies  from  7  to  23  (Marignac,  l.o.). 

iTuigstosilicie  acid,  and  salts.  This  name 
is  generally  given  to  an  acid  containing  SiO, 
and  WO3  in  the  same  ratio  (1:12)  as  silicoduodeci- 
tungstio  acid.  The  formula  of  the  acid  is 
generaUy  written  4H2O.SiO2.12WO3.20H2O.  The 
acid  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  ol 
silicodecitungstlc  acid  to  dryness,  taking  up  with 
water,  filtering  from  separated  SiO^,  evaporating 
to  a  syrup,  and  allowing  to  crystallise.  Forms 
short,  white,  triclinio  prisms  ;  melts  under  100°, 
giving  off  I6H2O  and  again  solidifying.  The 
salts  of  this  acid  are  obtained  by  dissolving  car- 
bonates in  a  solution  of  the  acid,  and  evapora- 
ting ;  they  are  more  soluble  and  less  easily 
crystallised  than  the  salts  of  the  duodeci-  acid ; 
the  salts  are  of  the  forms 

(1)  2MO(4MjO).Si02.12W03.a;HjO,  where 
M  =  Ca,  or  M2  =  K2; 

(2)  2Mj0.2HjO.Si02.12W03.a;H20,  where 
Mj^EjOrNaj;  some  more  complex  salts  have 
also  been  isolated  (Marignac,  I.e.). 

Silico-decitongstic  acid,  and  salts.  The 
acid  4H2O.SiO2.10WO3.!cHjO  {x  probably  =  3) 
is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  Ag  salt  by 
HClAq,  filtering,  and  evaporating  m  vacuo ;  the 
Ag  salt  is  prepared  by  adding  AgNOjAq  to  the 
NH4  salt  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  an  acid 
tungstate  of  NH4  with  SiO^.tcH^O,  filtering,  and 
evaporating.  The  acid  forms  a  clear,  yellowish, 
glassy  solid,  which  does  not  whoUy  dissolve  in 
water ;  loses  3H2O  at  100° ;  on  boiling  with 
water  most  of  the  SiO,  separates,  and  the 
filtrate  contains  tungstosilicic  acid.  A  few  salts 
have  been  obtained ;  they  are  difficult  to  purify 
from  siUcotungstates  and  tungstosilibates.  (Ma- 
rignac, l.e.). 

SiANNiPHOSFHOTUNasTAiES.  Glbbs  {Am.  7, 
392)  obtained  the  salt 

2(NH4)20.P203.2Sn02.22W03.15HjO  by  the  re- 
action of  SnCl4.2NH4Cl  and 
2Na,O.PA.24W03.a;HjO. 
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TiTANOTCNGSTio  ACIDS.    Two  acids, 
4H,O.TiOs.l2W03.a!HjO  and 
4H2O.TiO2.10WO,.a!HjO,  are  described  by  Le- 
carme  (v.  Klein,  Bl.  [2]  36, 17). 

Vanadotunqstic  acids  and  SAMS.  Several 
compounds  of  WO3  with  VjOs  and  H^O  have 
been  described  by  Gibbs  (Am.  4,  377;  5, 
361,  391)  and  Eosenheim  {A.  251,  197)  ; 
they  belong  to  the  forms  VA-lOWOs.aiHjO, 
VA-18W0,.xH,0,  and  \fi,AWO,.xB.fi.  Com- 
poands  of  these  with  yM^O  and  yMO  are 
also  described  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  com- 
pounds coming  under  the  general  formula 
myLOMYjOi.pWO,.xIifi  have  been  obtained  (c/. 
Friedheim,  B.  23,  1505  ;  and  itothenbach,  B. 
23,  3050). 

Tungsten,  oxybromides  of.  Twooxybromides, 
WOjBrj  and  WOBr,,  are  formed  by  the  reaction 
of  Br  on  WOj,  and  in  other  ways.  The  formula 
WOBr,  is  very  probably  molecular,  from  the 
analogy  of  WOCl,. 

Tungsten  dioxtdibeomidb  WOjBrj.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  WO2  in  a  stream  of  Br  vapour, 
also  by  passing  vapour  of  WBrs  over  heated 
WO,  (Eoscoe,  G.  N.  25,  73);  also  by  heating 
WSj  or  a  mixture  of  WO,  and  C  in  Br  (Borok, 
J.  pr.  54,  254).  Bed,  transparent,  prismatic 
crystals ;  appearing  black  when  hot,  and  giving 
a  yellow  powder.  Volatilised  at  red  heat  with 
partial  decomposition  to  "WO3  and  WOBrj. 

TmiasTEN  oxYTETRABKOMrDB  WOBr,.  Ob- 
tained by  passing  Br  vapour  over  a  heated 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  WO,  and  W,  and 
cautiously  distilling  from  less  volatile  WOjBrj 
(Boscoe,  C.  N.  25, 73).  Also  formed  by  passing  Br 
mixed  with  some  0  overheated  W,  or  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  WOj  and  C  in  Br  vapour  (Blomstrand, 
J.  '  •pr.  82,  430).  Brownish  black,  lustrous, 
crystalline  needles ;  melts  at  277°  and  boils  at 
327°.  Heated  in  moist  air  gives  WO3  and  HBr, 
and  is  decomposed  to  the  same  products  by  water. 

Tungsten,  oxychlorides  of.  Two  oxy- 
chlorides,  WOjOLj  and  WOCl,,  are  formed  by 
heating  W  in  01  mixed  with  some  0,  and  in  other 
reactions. 

Tdnosten  dioxtdichlobide  WOjClj.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  WO,  in  a  stream  of  CI,  and 
subliming  (Boscoe,  O.  N.  25,  63) ;  also  by  pas- 
sing CO,  over  a  mixture  of  WO,  and  OaCl,  heated 
to  redness  (Schultze,  J.  pr.  [2]  21,  439).  Also 
formed,  along  vrith  WOCI4,  by  heating  W  in  01 
mixed  with  O  ;  by  heating  WO,  and  C  in  01 ;  by 
heating  WO,  in  CCli  (Watts  a.  Bell,  O.  J.  33, 
442) ;  and  by  heatmg  WO,  with  PCI,  (Sohiff,  A. 
197,  185 ;  cf.  Tunosten  irioxide,  Beactions, 
No.  10,  p.  801).  Yellow,  four-sided  tablets; 
sublimes  without  melting  at  c.  266°,  with  partial 
decomposition  to  WO,  and  WOCl^.  Not  decom- 
posed in  moist  air,  nor  by  cold  water  (E.,  Z.c.). 
Heated  in  dry  NH,  gives  off  NH,C1  and  leaves 
WO,  (Eideal,  C.  J.  55,  43);  in  this  reaction 
WOjCL,  behaves  Uke  OrO.Cl,  (E.,  0.  /.  49,  367). 
According  to  Smith  a.  Shinn  (Zeit.  f.  cmorg. 
Chemie,  4,  381),  a  black  compound  WjOiNjH,  is 
formed  by  heating  WOjCL,  in  dry  NH,. 

Tungsten  oxYiETBAOHiiOBiDB  WOCI4.  Mol. 
vr.  341-04.  Formed  by  heating  W  in  01  con- 
taining a  little  0  ;  also  by  passing  CI  over  a  hot 
mixture  of  WO,  and  0 ;  by  heating  WO,  in  CClj 
<Watts  a.  Bell,  C.  J.  33,  442)  ;  by  heating 
WCl,  or  WCI,  in  0  and  CI ;  by  heating  WCl,  with 


H2C2O4;  and  by  heating  WOjCI,.  Prepared  by 
passing  vapour  of  WOl,  over  heated  WO,  in  a 
current  of  01  (Eersooe,  0.  N.  25,  63).  Also  by 
heating  WO,  and  PCI,,  in  the  ratio  WOjtPCl,  or 
WO,:2PCl5,  distilling  off  POCl,  and  the  small 
quantities  of  WCl,  and  WCl,  that  are  formed, 
washing  the  reddish  residue  vrith  a  little  cold 
CSj  (to  remove  WCl,),  then  dissolving  in  a 
larger  quantity  of  warm  OS,,  evaporating,  and 
carefully  heating  the  residue  in  a  stream  of  CO,, 
whereby  the  more  volatile  WOOL  is  separated 
from  WOjOl,  (Schiff,  A.  197, 185). 

WOCI4  forms  ruby-red,  transparent  needles; 
melts  at  210-4°,  and  volatilises  at  227-5°,  forming 
a  yellow  vapour  (E.,  l.c.).  V.D.  170-2  to  175-8  at 
350°,  171-5  at  440°  (E.,  Z.c.;  cf.  Debray,  C.  B. 
60,  820).  Exposure  to  air  produces  a  crust  of 
yellow  WOjCl,.  Heated  in  NH,  probably  gives 
WjN,  (Eideal,  0.  J.  55,  43).  Decomposed  by 
water,  with  a  hissing  sound,  to  WO,  and  HClAq 
(Eoscoe,  I.C.). 

Tungsten,  oxyflnorides  of.  No  compound 
of  W  with  0  and  F  has  been  isolated,  but  com- 
pounds are  known  which  may  be  regarded  as 
containing  WO^P,.  These  compounds, 
W0,F,.2MF  and  WO^Fj.MF,  and  also  a  com- 
pound  WO3F2.2KF,  are  described  under  Tijngst- 

OXYFLUOEIDES  (p.   799). 

Tungsten,  phosphides  of.  By  heating  W  in 
vapour  of  P,  a  dark-grey  powder  was  obtained 
by  Wohler  a.  Wright  (A.  79,  244),  to  which  they 
gave  the  composition  W3P4.  By  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  WO,  and  P^O,  in  a  graphite  crucible, 
W.  a.  W.  (Z.c.)  obtained  large,  dark-grey,  lustrous, 
six-sided  prisms ;  S.G.  5-207 ;  insoluble  in  acids, 
including  aqua  regia,  soluble  in  a  molten  mix- 
ture of  Na^CO,  and  NaNO,;  unchanged  by 
heating  in  air,  but  burns  briUiautly  in  0.  From 
an  estimation  of  the  P,  W.  a.  W.  gave  the 
formula  WjP. 

Tungsten,  salts  of.  No  salts  have  been 
isolated  by  replacing  the  H  of  oxyacids  by  W. 
Except  the  halides,  the  only  salts  of  W  that  are 
known  are  those  wherein  W  forms  part  of  the 
negative  radicle. 

Tungsten,  selei^ides  of.  By  saturating  a 
solution  of  Na2W40„  with  HjSe,  and  then  add- 
ing dilute  Hj'feOjAq,  Uelsmann  {A.  116,  125)  ob- 
tained a  black  pp.,  to  which  he  gave  the  formula 
WSe,  (one  estimation  of  W  is  given) ;  by  heat- 
ing this  in  a  tube  a  grey  solid  was  obtained, 
said  by  U.  to  be  WSe,  (no  analyses).  WSe,  is 
said  to  be  easUy  soluble  in  solutions  of  alkalis, 
alkali  sulphides,  or  alkali  selenides. 

Tungsten,  sulphides  of.  Two  compounds  of 
W  and  S  are  known,  WS,  and  WS, ;  the  latter 
is  acidic,  forming  salts  M^WSf.  The  Y.D.  of 
neither  has  been  determined. 

TcNOSTBN  BISULPHIDE  WS,.  Obtained  by 
heating  WO,  to  whiteness  in  vapour  of  S  or  in 
HjS  (Berzelius) ;  also  by  heating  W  and  8 ;  also  ' 
by  heating  WO,  with  6  pts.  HgS  out  of  contact 
with  air  (Borck,  J.  pr.  54,  254).  According  to 
Carnot  {Bl.  [2]  32,  164),  WS,  is  usually  formed 
when  a  compound  of  W  is  heated  in  a  stream  of. 
dry  HjS  (v.  also  von  Uslar,  A.  94,  256 ;  Cbrleis, 
A.  232, 262).  A  dark-grey,  graphite-like,  lustrous, 
crystalline  powder  {v.  Eiche,  A.  Ch,  [B]  50,  26). 
Is  said  to  decompose  steam  at  a  full  red  heat ; 
reduced  to  W  by  very  long  tontinued  heatina; 
ihH. 
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TnuasTBN  teisulphide  WS3.  Obtained  by 
(using  powdered  wolframitp.  with  "2  pts.  0,  3  pts. 
S,  and  3  pts.  NajjCOj,  dissolving  in  water,  de- 
composing the  NajWSjAq  thus  produced  by 
HClAq,  washing  the  pp.  completely  out  of  con- 
tact with  0,  and  drying  at  100°  (von  tJslar,  A. 
94,256;  Oorleis,  A232,264).  A  black  powder ; 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  on  boiling, 
probably  with  partial  decomposition.  Soluble  in 
alkali  sulphide  solutions,  forming  thio-  salts  (v. 
TnuasTBN,  thio-  iciDS  and  salts  or,  infra). 
By  adding  to  Ka^WSjAq  a  little  more  HClAq 
than  was  needed  to  combine  with  the  Na,  Wins- 
singer  {Bl.  [2]  49, 452)  obtained  a  colloidal  form 
of  WS3. 

Tungsten,  sulpho-  acids  and  salts  of,  v.  next 
article. 

Tungsten,  thio-  acids  and  salts  of.  By 
saturating  (NHJ^WO^Aq  and  K^WO^Aq  with 
HjS,  Berzelius  obtained  (NHJ^WSj  and  KjWS, 
(P.  8i  267) ;  these  salts  were  more  fully  ex- 
amined by  Corleis  {A.  232,  258),  who  also  ob- 
tained NajWSj,  and  also  some  thio-oxy-tung- 
states.  AU  the  thio-tungstates  that  have  been 
isolated  are  ortho-  salts,  i.e.  salts  of  H^WSj. 
Very  dilute  solutions  of  thiotungstates  can  be 
titrated  with  lAq  in  presence  of  KHCO,  (C,  I.e.). 
Ammonium,  thiotungstate  (NHJjWSj.  Ob- 
tained by  passing  H^S  for  four  or  five  hours  into 
a  solution  of  10  g.  WOj-HjO  in  100  0.0.  NHjAq 
S.G.  -94,  +  20  CO.  water,  allowing  to  stand  for 
some  hours  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  washing  the 
crystals  that  separate  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
Forms  orauge-yeUow  prisms,  isomorphoua  with 
(NHJjMoSi;  very  easily  decomposed  in  moist 
air ;  easily  soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Heated  in  CO,  gives  WSj  (£.,  2.c. ; 
C,  I.C.). 

Am/monium  ditJiio-oxy-tungstate 
(NHJ^WSoOj.  Obtained  by  passing  H^S  into  a 
solution  o'f  10  g.  WOs.H^O  in  40  c.c.  NH^Aq 
S.G.  '90,  + 10  c.c.  water,  until  the  liquid  becomes 
turbid,  and  washing  the  crystals  that  form  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  Forms  yellow,  prismatic 
crystals.  When  dry,  the  salt  is  unchanged  in 
air.  Decomposed  by  re-crystallising  from  water, 
giving  paratungstate  (NH4)5W,05i4-6H20  (C,  Z.c.). 
Potassium  tMotungstate  KjWSj.  Obtained 
by  warming  (NHJjWS,  with  KHSAq,  adding 
alcohol,  and  crystallising  from  cone.  KHSAq. 
Forms  yellow,  prismatic  needles ;  easily  soluble 
in  water.  By  continued  boiling  with  KHSAq 
paratungstate  is  formed,  KsW,024.6H20  (0.,  J.C.). 
Forms  a  double  salt  with  KI^Oj,  with  the  compo- 
sition KjWS4.KNOs  (B.,  I.C.). 

Potassium,  tritMo-oxy-tungstate 
K2WS3O.H2O.  Obtained  in  citron-yellow,  quad- 
ratio  tablets,  by  passing  H^S  for  three  or  four 
hours  into  a  solution  of  10  g.  E^WO,  in  10  c.c. 
water,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo,  or  precipitating 
by  alcohol  (C,  l.c.). 

Potassium  monothio-oxy-tvmgstate 
E2WS0,.H.p.  Obtained,  in  alinost  coloniless, 
very  hygroscopic,  crystalline  masses,  by  passing 
HjS  into  a  solution  of  10  g.  K^WO,  in  5  c.c. 
water  until  the  liquid  is  turbid,  filtering,  adding 
4  to  5  vols,  alcohol,  separating  the  under  layer 
of  liquid,  allowing  to  crystallise,  and  washing 
with  alcohol  and  ether  (C,  l.c.). 

Sodium   thiotungstate   NajWS,.     Obtained, 


but  not  pure,  by  Corleis  (Z.C.),  by  decomposing 
(NHJ2WS4  by  NaHSAq. 

Tungsten,  thiochlorlde  of.  By  heating  W  to 
redness  with  Sfii^,  Smith  a.  Oberholtzer  {Zeit. 
f.  amorg.  ChemAe,  5,  63)  obtained  a  red,  crystal- 
line sublimate,  unstable  in  air,  probably  WjSiCI,. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

TTTNGSTEN  BBOITZES  v.  under  Tunssten 

OZTACIDS,  p.   806. 

TXTNGSTIC  ACIDS  v.  Tunobten  oxyaoids, 
p.  802  ;  also  TuNasiEU  thio-acids,  supra. 

TUNGSTOXYFLTJOEIDES   v.    under    Tuua- 

STEN   FLUOKIDES,   p.   799. 

TUNGSTEN,   ORGANIC    COMPOUNDS    OF. 

Tungsten,  heated  with  Mel  at  240°,  forma 
WMeJj  [110°],  which  crystallises  in  tables,  and 
is  converted  by  Ag^O  into  WMCjO,  which  dis- 
solves' in  acids  (Eiche,  0.  B.  42,  203  ;  Cahours, 
A.  122,  70). 

TUNICIN  V.  Animal  cellulose,  vol.  i.  p.  718. 

TUEMEEIC.  ThsxaoiotArnxmiumCturcuma, 
It  contains  curoumin  (q.  v.)  and  turmerol. 

TUBMERIC  ACID  0„H„Oj.  [85°].  A  pro- 
duct  of  oxidation  of  turmerol  by  cold  KMnO, 
(Jackson  a.  Menke,  Am.  6,  77).  Needles,  si.  sol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol. — CaA'jSaq.  S.  (of  CaA',) 
1-28  at  16°.    White  needles.— AgA'. 

TURMEROL  C,sH2,0(?).  (193°-198°  at  60 
mm.).  S.G.  i^ -902.  [a]i,  =33-5''.  An  oil  oc- 
curring in  turmeric.  Distils  with  decomposition 
at  285°-290°  (Jackson  a.  Menke,  Am.  4,  368; 
6,  77).  Dextrorotatory.  Does  not  combine 
with  NaHSOj.  KMnO,  oxidises  it  to  acetic, 
terephthalic,  turmeric,  and  apoturmeric  acids. 
PCI5  forms  C,gH:„Cl,  which  is  also  got  by  heating 
turmerol  with  cone.  HClAq  at  150°.  Sodium 
forms  C,gH2,0Na,  whence  isobutyl  iodide  forms 
oily  0„H2,00,H.. 

Apoturmeric  acid  OsHs(C02H)j(?).  [221°]. 
Woolly  mass,  sol.  boiling  water. 

TURPENTINE.  Semi-fluid  resins  exuding 
from  coniferous  trees.  They  consist  of  resin 
dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine.  On  distillation 
oil  of  turpentine  passes  over  and  colophony  re- 
mains behind.  The  various  oils  of  turpentine 
are  described  under  Teepenes.  The  chief  con- 
stituent of  colophony  is  abiotic  anhydride  (v. 
Abietio  acid  and  Sylvio  acid).  On  oxidation 
by  dilute  HNO3  colophony  yields  isophthalic, 
trimellitic,  and  terebic  acids  (Schroder,  A.  172, 
93) .  On  the  products  of  distillation  of  colophony 
v.Besins. 

TUEPETHIN  C3,HsbO,p  [c.  183°].  Occurs 
in  the  root  of  Con'ooVoultts  Twrpethvm,  (Ipomcea 
Twrpethum)  (Boutron-Charlard,  J.  Ph.  8, 131 ; 
Spirgatis,  J.pr.  92,  97 ;  A.  139, 41).  Purgative 
yellowish-brown  resin,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
ether  (diiference  from  jalapin).  Cone.  E^SO^ 
forms  a  red  solution.  Boiling  alkalis  convert  it 
into  turpethic  acid.  Boiling  dilute  mineral  acids 
yield  glucose  (3  mols.)  and  turpetholic  acid  (1 
mol.). 

Turpethic  acid  C„HggO,,.  Amorphous 
yeEowish  mass,  v.  sol.  water.  Split  up  by 
boiling  HClAq  into  glucose  and  turpotholio 
acid.— BaA".-BaHjA"2  (dried  at  100°). 

Turpetholic  acid  C,aH320j.  [0.  88°].  Minute 
needles  (from  dilute  alcohol),  si.  sol.  ether.— 
NaA'  (dried  at  100°).— BaA'j.  Amorphous.  ^ 
AgA'.    Amorphous  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    [72°].    Plates. 
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TYLOPHOaiNB.  An  alkaloid  in  Tylophora 
Oflhmatica  (Hooper,  Ph.  [3]  21,  617).  Crystal- 
line, si.  sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

TYPE  METAL.  An  aUoy  of  15-20  parts  Sb 
with  0.  70  parts  Pb,  and  10  to  15  parts  Sn ;  v. 
Lead  au.oys,  vol.  iii.  p.  124. 

TYPES.     The  object  o£  classification  is  to 
put  together  like  things,  and  to  put  apart  things 
that  are  unUke.    A  perfect  system  of  chemical 
classification  would  place  side  by  side  those 
elements  and  compounds  that  are  chemically 
similar,  and  it  would  also  indicate  the  relations 
that  exist  between  all  the  elements  and  all  the 
compounds.  Inasmuch  as  the  object  of  chemistry 
is  the  study  of  the  connections  between  composi- 
tion and  properties,  and  between  changes  of 
composition  and  changes  of  properties,  a  com- 
plete scheme  of  chemical  classification  must 
indicate  the  relations  of  the  substances  classi- 
fied, both  as  regards  composition  and  also  as 
regards  properties.     To   connect    composition 
with  properties  necessitates  a  thoiough  know- 
ledge of  both,  and  this  knowledge  can  be  gained 
only  by  comparing  one  substance  with  other 
substances.    But,  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  detailed  investigation  that  is  required  before 
the  chemical  properties  of  an  element  or  a  com- 
pound are  known,  chemists  have  often  forgotten 
the  larger  issues  of  their  labours,  and  have 
busied  themselves  rather  with  the  examination 
of  individual  bodies  than  with  the  comparative 
study  of  many  bodies.    And,  because  of  the  im- 
perfection of  chemical  knowledge  at  any  time, 
those  who  have  attempted  the  classification  of 
chemical  substances  have  generally  paid  chief 
attention  either  to  the  composition  or  to  the 
properties  of  the  substances  to  be  classified. 
Hence  systems  of  classification  have  sometimes 
prevailed  that  were  founded  chiefly  on  similari- 
ties of  composition,  and  at  other  times  classifica- 
tory  schemes  have  been  in  vogue  that  rested 
mainly  on  similarities  of  properties.    But  there 
has  always  been  a  desire,  and  generally  an  effort, 
to  classify  on  the  bases  of  composition  and  pro- 
perties.   To  classify  satisfactorily  demands  the 
recognition  of  a  simple  class-mark,  which  shall 
also  be  clear,  definable,  and  invariably  applicable. 
It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  none  of  the 
larger  classes  of  chemical  compounds  has  a 
class-mark  of  this  description.    Hence  the  main 
difficulty  in  chemical  classification.    Take,  for 
instance,  the  great  class  of  acids.    What  is  the 
class-mark?     What  must  be  known  about  the 
composition  of  a  compound  before  it  is  put  into 
thf  class  of  acids  7    There  is  no  single  and  suf- 
ficient class-mark  to  be  gained  by  studying  the 
compositions  of  acids.    What,  then,  about  the 
properties  of  acids  ?    Here,  too,  no  simple,  de- 
finable, and  applicable  property  has  been  found 
which  serves  to  distinguish  acids  from  all  other 
compounds.    Acids,  it  is  usually  said,  are  com- 
pounds containing  replaceable    hydrogen.    But 
the   expression  replaceable  hydrogen  has  not 
been,  and  cannot  be,  exactly  defined.   Hence,  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  set  up  an  ideal  or  typical 
acid,  and  to  place  in  the  class  acids  those  com- 
pounds which  fairly  closely  approach  this  type 
as   regards  both    properties    and  composition. 
And  as  with  acids  so  with  other  classes  of  com- 
pounds.    A  classification  by  means  of  types 
becomes  inevitable  in  such  a  science  as  chemistry, 


but  a  typical  classification  cannot  be  final  in  any 
exact  science. 

Lavoisier's  system  of  classification  rested  on 
oxygen;  compounds  were  regarded  as  formed  by 
the  union  of  oxygen  with  other  elements  or  groups 
of  elements ;  the  non-oxygenated  part  of  a  com- 
pound was  called  by  Lavoisier  the  res<  or  radicle  i 
compounds  of  oxygen  with  certain  radicles  were 
bases,  compounds  with  other  radicles  were  acids, 
and  salts  were  formed  by  the  union  of  bases  with 
acids.  Lavoisier  used  the  term  radicle  to  in- 
clude elements  and  groups  of  elements. 

'J"*!  d6ji  fait  observer,  que  dans  le  rigne  mineral 
presque  tous  les  radicaux  oxidables  et  acldiOables  ^talent 
simples ;  que  dans  le  rigne  T6g6tal  au  contraire,  et  sur- 
tout  dans  le  r6gne  animal,  il  n'en  existait  presque  paa 
.  qui  ne  fussent  composes  au  moius  de  deux  substances, 
d'liydrog^ne  et  de  carbone;  que  souvent  I'azote  et  le- 
phosphore  a'y  r6unissaient,  et  qu'il  en  r^sultait  des 
radloaux  i,  quatre  bases.'— JVoiM  ilimentaire  de  Chimie, 
[1793],  p.  261. 

_  About  twenty -four  years  after  Lavoisier  made 
this  statement  BerzeUus  repeated  it. 

'Nachdem  wir  den  TJntersohied  zwischen  den  Pro- 
ducten  der  organischen  und  der  unorganischen  Natur, 
uud  die  verscMedene  Art  und  Weise  wle  ihre  entfemteren 
Bcstandtheile  untereiuander  verbunden  sind.  nUher  kennen 
gelerni^  baben  wir  gefunden,  dass  dieser  TJnterschled 
eigentlich  darin  besteht,  dass  in  der  unorg^iscbeu 
Natur  alle  oxydirten  K'drper  ein  einfacJies  Radical  haben^ 
wiibrend  dagegeu  alle  orgauisclien  Substanzen  aus  Oxyden 
•  mit  zusammengesetztem  Radical  bestehen.' — Lehrbuch  der 
CItemie,  S  Aufl.  [Stookbolm,  1817],  vol.  i.  p.  644. 

Why  do  acids  and  bases  unite  to  form  salts? 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  compounds 
by  the  union  of  radicles,  either  simple  or  com- 
pound? These  questions  were  answered  by 
Berzehus  by  appeaUng  to  the  fact  that  the 
electric  current  very  often  resolves  compounds- 
into  two  parts,  and  in  many  cases  also  effects 
the  combination  of  elements  or  groups  of  ele- 
ments. Badicles  combine,  said  BerzeUus,  because 
the  negative  electricity  on  one  is  thereby  neutral- 
ised by  the  positive  electricity  on  the  other. 
Thus  arose  the  electro-chemical  conception  of 
dualism  (u.  DnAMsm,  voL  ii.  p.  415 ;  cf.  Badiolb, 
vol.  iv.  p.  393). 

In  1832  Liebig  and  Wohler  made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  compounds  obtained  from  bitter- 
almond  oil;  they  showed  that  the  relations  of 
composition  and  properties  of  these  compounds 
were  brought  together,  and  expressed  in  a  con- 
sistent conception  by  supposing  that  aU  the 
compounds  contained  a  radicle  having  the  com- 
position C,H50(C  =  12, 0  =  16) ;  this  group  of  ele- 
ments, common  to  all  the  derivatives  of  bitter- 
almond  oil,  they  called  benzoyl.  The  work  of 
Liebig  and  Wohler  marked  a  great  advance  in 
chemical  Classification ;  it  was  the  actual  work- 
ing out  of  the  connections  between  composition 
and  properties  of  a  number  of  compounds,  and 
the  expression  of  these  connections  in  clear  and 
definite  language.  The  term  radicle  became 
henceforth  the  expression  of  a  vivifying  concep- 
tion. The  compounds  derived  from  bitter- 
ahnond  oil  had  certain  common  properties,  and 
they  had  also  a  common  composition;  they 
belonged  to  the  same  type.  The  compounds  of 
benzoyl  examined  by  Liebig  and  Wohler  in- 
cluded such  compounds  as  these :  0,H.O.OH, 
CH^CH,  CjHsO.Cl,  OjHsO.ON,  C,H,O.NOj.  The 
radicle  OjHjO  is  common  to  all ;  this  radicle  is 
united  with  H,  CI,  NOj,  ON,  or  some  other 
radicle,  in  the  different  compounds;  nevertha- 
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less,  the  properties  of  the  compounds  are  so 
similar  that  all  are  said  to  belong  to  one  type. 
To  what  extent,  then,  it  was  asked,  may  the  pro- 
perties of  one  radicle  differ  from  those  of  another 
before  the  replacement  of  one  of  these  by  the 
other  carries  with  it  a  change  of  type?  The 
answer  generally  given  to  this  question  was :  If 
the  replacing  radicle  is  chemically  similar  to  the 
radicle  replaced  the  type  will  not  be  destroyed. 
In  1834  Dumas,  from  the  study  of  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  various  organic  compounds,  an- 
nounced the  empirical  laws  of  stpbsfitution  as 
follows :  (1)  When  a  compound  containing  hy- 
^ogen  is  subjected  to  the  dehydrogenating  action 
of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  oxygen,  &c.,  one 
atom  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  oxygen,  is 
taken  up  for  each  atom  of  hydrogen  lost  by  the 
compound.  (2)  The  same  rule  applies,  without 
modifications,  when  the  compound  contains  oxy- 
gen. (3)  If  a  hydrogenised  compound  contains 
water  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  is  given  up  with- 
out replacement,  and  then  another  quantity  of 
hydrogen  is  absorbed,  so  that  the  final  result 
is  a  replacement  of  hydrogen.  A  year  or  so 
later  Laurent  propounded  a  theory  of  substitu- 
tion, jyhich  asserted  that  when  equivalent  sub- 
stitution of  hydrogen  by  chlorine  or  bromine 
occurs  the  chlorine  or  bromine  takes  the  place 
of  the  hydrogen,  and  to  a  certain  extent  plays  ■ 
the  same  part  as  the  hydrogen,  and  hence  the 
chlorinated  or  brominated  product  must  be 
similar  to  the  compound  from  which  it  has  been 
prepared.  Laurent's  views  were  much  opposed, 
lor  a  time  by  Dumas  himself ;  but  they  gradually 
prevailed,  and  chemists  became  familiarised  with 
the  notion  of  the  replacement  of  such  a  decidedly 
•electro-positive  element  as  hydrogen  by  an  ele- 
ment so  decidedly  electro-negative  as  chlorine, 
resulting  in  the  production  of  a  compound  of 
the  same  chemical  type  as  the  original  sub- 
stance. 

About  1839  Dumas  sought  to  distinguish 
mechanical  types  from  chemical  types.  Com- 
pounds formed  one  from  the  other  by  the 
replacement  of  a  certain  number  of  equivalents 
of  one  radicle  by  the  same  number  of  equivalents 
of  another  radicle,  and  having  their  radicles 
similarly  combined,  and  exhibiting  similar  pro- 
perties, were  said  to  belong  to  the  same  chemical 
type.  Compounds  were  said  to  belong  to  the 
same  mechanical  type  when  they  were  composed 
of  equal  numbers  of  equivalents  of  radicles,  but 
differed  essentially  in  their  properties.  Dumas 
at  this  time  regarded  the  properties  of  com- 
pounds as  conditioned  more  by  the  arrangement 
than  by  the  nature  of  their  parts.  He  compared 
-compounds  to  planetary  systems,  the  planets 
being  represented  by  the  atoms  of  the  com- 
pounds. One  atom,  he  said,  might  be  replaced 
by  another  atom,  or  an  atom  by  a  group  of 
atoms,  without  destroying  the  system ;  if  the 
number  of  replacing  atoms,  or  radicles,  were  the 
same  as  the  number  of  atoms,  or  radicles,  re- 
placed, and  the  relative  arrangement  of  all  the 
atoms  or  radicles  were  not  altered,  the  com- 
pounds belonged  to  the  same  type.  By  some 
such  development  as  this  the  theory  of  types 
came  to  include  the  older  theory  of  radicles. 

It  is  evident  that  the  terms  used  by  Dumas 
And  others  to  express  the  conceptions  of  the 
theory  of  types  are   vague  and    incapable  of 


exact  definition.  The  expression  'equivalent 
radicles '  cannot  be  defined,  nor  can  an  exact 
and  invariable  connotation  be  given  to  the  ex- 
pressions 'radicles  similarly  combined'  and 
'  compounds  having  similar  properties.'  But  if 
it  had  been  possible  to  classify  chemical  sub- 
stances in  an  ideally  perfect  way  the  theory  of 
types  would  not  have  arisen.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  typical  classification  the  language  whereby 
that  classification  is  expressed  must  be  more  or 
less  vague.  Whether  a  compound  formed  from 
another  by  replacing  equivalents  of  one  kind  by 
an  equal  number  of  equivalents  of  another  kind 
does  or  does  not  belong  to  the  same  type  as  the 
parent  compound  can  be  determined  only  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  properties  of  both  com- 
pounds and  by  a  comparison  of  the  compounds 
one  with  another.  The  application  of  the 
theory  of  types  was  possible  only  when  the  pro- 
perties and  the  compositions  of  compounds  were 
exhaustively  compared.  The  theory  of  types 
produced  much  fruit,  because  it  suggested  and 
demanded  much  inquiry  into  the  fundamental 
problein  of  chemistry. 

In  i849  Wurtz  prepared  two  compounds 
which  resembled  ammonia  in  their  prominent 
characters.  These  compounds  were  found  to 
have  the  compositions  CjHjN  and  O^H^N  re- 
spectively (C  =  6).  The  similarities  between  the 
properties  of  these  compounds  and  ammonia  led 
Wurtz  to  regard  them  as  substituted  ammonias, 
and  to  express  this  conception  by  the  formulae 
C2H3.NH2  and  C^Hj-NHj.  One  method  by  which 
these  compounds  were  prepared  consisted  in 
treating  methyl  and  ethyl  bromides  (OjHjBr  and 
CjHjBr ;  C  =  6)  with  ammonia,  and  then  decom- 
posing the  products  by  potash.  These  reactions 
suggested  the  view  that  the  new  compounds 
were  derived  from  methylic  and  ethylic  ethers 
(C2H3O  and  OjHjO,  according  to  the  notation 
then  used)  by  substituting  NH,  for  Q.  Both 
views  agreed  in  representing  the  new  com- 
pounds as  C2H3.NBL,  and  CjHj.NH^  respectively. 
But  the  properties  of  the  compounds  resembled 
those  of  ammonia ;  hence  the  view  that  Wurtz's 
compounds  were  derived  from  ammonia  pre- 
vailed. This  view  was  expressed  by  saying  that 
these  compounds  belonged  to  the  ammonia  type, 
and  by  comparing  the  formula  of  the  typical 
compound  with  the  formulae  of  the  compounds 
formed  after  that  exemplar  ;  thus : 

Type:  Derivatives: 

Ammonia  NHj-H.  Methylamine  NH^.C^. 
Bthylamiue  NBi^-CtRs- 
Very  soon  after  Wurtz's  preparation  of  methyl- 
amine and  ethylamine  Eofmann  argued  that  it 
should  be  possible  to^  substitute  each  of  the 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  NHj  by  the  radicles 
C2H3  and  C4H5,  a'nd  so  to  obtain  the  compounds 
NH(C,H,)„  N(C,H3)3,  NH(C.H,)„  and  N(C,H,), 
(0  =  6),  all  which  compounds  ought  to  re- 
semble ammonia  in  their  properties.  Hof- 
mann  fulfilled  his  own  prophecy  by  preparing 
di-  and  tri-methylamine  and  di-  and  tri-ethyl. 
amine ;  and,  basing  his  methods  on  the  concep- 
tion of  the  ammonia  type,  he  prepared  a  large 
series  of  ammonia-like  compounds  derived  from 
NH3,  2NH3,  &o.,  by  substituting  for  H  various 
radicles  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The 
ammMiia  type  was  thus  established. 
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About  the  year  1850  Williamson  studied  the 
relations  of  ether  to  alcohol.  The  formula  of 
ether  was  then  written  OiHjO  (0  =  6,  0  =  8),  and 
that  of  alcohol  OilLfi^.  Williamson  heated 
potassium  alooholate  (O4H5KO2)  with  ethylic 
iodide  (OiHsI),  expecting  to  obtain  ethylated 
alcohol  (04H5(04H5)O2) ;  but  he  obtained  common 
ether.  WiUiamson  suggested  that  the  fbrmula 
then  accepted  for  ether  should  be  doubled,  and 
written  (C4Hj)202.  He  also  found  that  by  heating 
common  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding 
methyho .  alcohol  to  the  hot  mixture,  an  ether- 
Uke  compound  was  obtained,  the  simplest  for- 
mula of  which  was  CaH^O  (0  =  6,' 0  =  8).  Wil- 
liamson  argued  that  if  common  ether  is  C^HjO, 
then  the  ether  of  methylic  alcohol  must  be 
C^HjO,  and  that,  in  the  reaction  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  ethylio  and  methylic  alcohols  simul- 
taneously, a  mixture  of  these  two  ethers  might 
be  expected  to  be  produced.  To  account  for  the 
facts  he  had  observed  Williamson  proposed  to 
double  the  formulae  of  the  two  ethers  and  to 
write  them  (CiB.^)^^  and  (OjHjJbOj  ;'  and  for  the 
formula  of  the  ether  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  two  alcohols  simul- 
taneously he  proposed  the  formula  G4H5(G2H3)02 
[  =  2CjH40].  Williamson  compared  the  rela- 
tions between  the  alcohols  and  ethers  with  the 
relations  between  water,  potash,  and  potassium 
oxide.  These  relations  are  made  clearer  if  the 
formulfe  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  atomio 
weights  C  =  12  and  0  =  16 ;  thus : 

Derivafives : 
Alcohol  O2H5.H.O 
Ether  O^'Bi^.C^B.^.O 
Potash  K.H.0 
Potassium  oxide  K.K.O. 

Thus  arose  the  water  type.  To  this  were  re- 
ferred such  compounds  as  acetic  acid  C2H3O.H.O, 
anhydrous  acetic  acid  OjHsO.OjHsO.O,  and  many 
others. 

Gradually  the  greater  number  of  compounds, 
both  organic  and  inorganic,  came  to  be  referred 
to  four  fundamental  types — the  hydrochloria 
acid  type  HCl,  the  water  type  HHO,  the  ammonia 
type  NHHH,  and  the  marsh  gas  type  CHHHH. 
To  these  were  added  so-called  condensed  types 
and  mixed  types ;  sulphuric  acid,  for  instance, 
SO2.OH.OH,  was  said  to  belong  to  the  double 
water  type. 

Hjo  S}0 

^J      gives  SO,  J     . 

h}o         h}o 

Oxamic  acid  CO.NHj.CO.OH  was  regarded  by 
Wurtz  as  derived  from  the  water-ammonia  type. 
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The  great  danger  attending  the  development 
of  the  theory  of  types  was,  that  careful  investi- 
gations into  the  reactions  of  compounds  might 
easily  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  superficial 
examination  of  a  compound,  followed  by  a  rele- 
gation of  it  to  this  or  that  type.  The  theory 
began  by  being  very  vague  and  elastic ;  the 
adoption  of  a  few  definite  types  rendered  it  more 
exact ;  but  the  temptation  to  manipulate  for- 


mulss  on  paper,  and  to  invent  condensed  types 
and  mixed  types,  gradually  led  chemists  to  see 
that  the  theory  had  done  its  work,  and  that  it 
must  give  place  to  wider  views,  which  should 
also  be  more  accurate,  regarding  the  connections 
between  composition  and  properties. 

The  conception  of  types  carried  with  it,  from 
the  firsti  more  or  less  vague  notions  regarding 
the  arrangements  of  the  atoms  in  those  colloca- 
tions of  atoms  that  form  the  reacting  units  of 
compounds ;  at  any  rate,  this  conception  was 
bound  up  with  the  general  conception  of  atomic 
arrangement.  The  reacting  units  of  compounds- 
that  showed  similar  properties  were  thought  of 
as  composed  of  atoms  similarly  arranged.  More- 
over, the  type  was  said  to  be  maintained  when 
an  atom,  or  a  group  of  atoms,  in  the  parent 
compound  was  replaced  by  an  equivalent  num- 
ber of  atoms,  or  groups  of  atoms.  These  two 
conceptions,  that  of  equivalency,  and  that  of 
atomic  arrangement,  led  gradually  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  reacting  unit,  or  molecule,  of 
a  compound  as  a  definitely  arranged  group  of 
atoms  held  together  by  actions  and  reactions 
between  individual  atoms  ;  these  conceptions  led 
to  the  wider  conception  of  valency,  and  to  a 
system  of  classification  based  on  the  notion  that 
each  kind  of  atom  is  capable  of  directly  com- 
bining with  a  limited,  and  determinable,  number 
of  other  atoms.  The  formula  given  to  chloro- 
sulphonic  acid,  with  the  object  of  connecting  the 
composition  with  the  properties  of  this  compound, 
and  of  suggesting  relations  between  this  and 
other  compounds,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
the  merging  of  the  notion  of  types  into  that  of 
valency.  This  acid  was  regarded  as  derived 
both  from  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  was 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  xaxxs&'water-hyci/ro- 
chloric  acid  type.  Hence  the  formula,  ClSOaH, 
was  written  thus : — 


Chlorosulphonic  acid    CI 
HO 


SO, 


Type  HCl 
H 
HO 

The  radicle  SO,  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
2H ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  residues  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  mixed  type,  i.e.  CI  and  OH,  were 
bound  together  by  the  radicle  SO,.  Again, 
monochlorhydrin,  CjBLjClO,,  was  regarded  as  a 
derivative  of  the  triple  type  HHO.HCl.HHO, 
and  was  said  to  be  formed  by  the  binding  to- 
gether of  the  three  residues  OH,  01,  OH  by  the 
radicle  C3H5  regarded  as  equivalent  to  3H.  Thus: — 

Type  HO    Monochlorhydrin    HO 

H  CIIC3H, 

HCl  HO 

H 
HO 

The  moment  the  conceptions  underlying  these- 
formulce,  and  formulsB  like  these,  were  expressed. 
in  the  language  of  atoms  and  molecules,  the- 
notion  of  atomic  valencies  was  gained.  The 
group  of  atoms  SO,  replaces  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, one  atom  in  the  molecule  HCl  and  one- 
atom  in  the  molecule  HHO ;  and  as  the  atomio 
group  SO,  is  capable  of  directly  combining  with 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or  such  a  number  of 
atoms  as  is  equivalent  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
this  group  binds  together  the  atom  01  and  the 
atomic  group   OH,   and  so    the  new  molecule- 
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80pOH.Cl  is  prcdaced.  Ihis  statement  con- 
taius  the  fandameirial  conception  of  atomic 
valenc;  ;  it  also  contains  the  conception  of  types, 
and  that  of  radicles. 

The  radicles  were  compared  as  regards  their 
■equivalency,  generally  in  terms  of  hydrogen; 
then  the  elementary  atoms  were  compared, 
.and  arranged  ui  classes,  such  that  all  in  one 
-class  were  exchangeable,  any  number  of  one 
land  for  the  same  number  of  another  kind. 

When  the  atoms  had  been  classified  in  ac- 
•cordance  with  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
or  atoms  equivalent  thereto,  with  which  each 
vras  capable  of  combining,  the  foundations  had 
been  laid  of  a  system  of  classification  which  was 
more  accurate  than  that  based  on  the  notion  of. 
types,  and  which  at  the  same  time  included  the 
essential  characters  of  the  typical  system.  The 
article  CLASsiriCATioN  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
Dictionary  represents  the  stage  which  had  then 
(1863)  been  reached  in  the  process  of  fusion  of 
the  theories  of  radicles,  types,  and  valency.  The 
system  of  classification  developed  in  that  article 
is  based  (1)  on  the  compositions  of  compounds 
interpreted  by  help  of  the  theory  of  valency, 
«nd  (2)  on  the  properties  of  the  compounds  in- 
terpreted by  the  help  of  the  theory  of  types  ;  the 
-study  of  the  properties  of  a  compound  is  used  to 
determine  the  radicles  that  the  compound  oon- 
'4ains,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  valencies  of  these 
radicles  determines  the  form  of  the  compound, 
^nd,  taken  along  with  the  reactions  of  the  com- 
pound, the  type  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred. 

Although  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
atomic  equivalency  widened  the  conception  of 
chemical  types,  it  also  tended  towards  a  method 
of  classification  which  was  based  on  too  slight  a 
:Etudy  of  the- bodies  to  be  classified.  A  super- 
£cial  examination  of  a  compound  generally 
sufficed  to  bring  out  some  simUarities  between 
it  and  a  well-known  typical  substance ;  the  new 
compound  was  at  once  referred  to  its  type  ;  the 
form  of  the  type  determined  the  form  of  the 
compound  under  examination ;  it  was  then  only 
necessary  to  manipulate  the  empirical  formula 
by  arranging  the  elements  in  groups,  or  radicles, 
«nd  to  assign  to  each  radicle  such  a  valency  as 
satisfied  the  general  rules  that  had  been  deduced 
from  the  study  of  a  few  typical  compounds.  The 
■conception  of  types  became  very  mechanical  in  its 
■applications,  so  mechanical  indeed  that  it  was  in 
danger  of  becoming  metaphysical.  New  radicles 
were  easily  invented,  and  their  valencies  were 
deduced  by  a  priori  arguments.  Kekul^  recalled 
chemists  to  the  study  of  properties  by  insisting 
that  the  properties  of  a  compound  are  conditioned 
•by  the  properties  of  the  atoms  which  compose 
the  molecule  of  the  compound ;  and  at  a  later 
■date  Mendel^eff  made  the  same  demand  by  as- 
serting that  the  properties  and  the  compositions 
of  all  compounds  are  periodic  functions  of  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements. 

The  notion  of  types  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  classification  of  elements  and  compounds 
that  has  arisen  from  the  practical  examination  of 
the  meaning  of  MendeUeS's  periodic  law.  The 
periodic  classification  of  the  elements  lays  con- 
siderable stress  on  the  study  of  the  typical 
oxides,  hydrides,  hydroxides,  &o.,  of  each  group 
of  elements ;  for  instance,  the  highest  salt-form- 
ing oxide  of  Grouf  I.  belongs  to  the  type  B^^O, 


that  of  Group  U.  to  the  type  Kft^i  and  so  on. 

But  the  word  type  is  not  used  here  with  quite 
the  same  connotation  as  was  given  to  it  by  the 
theory  of  types.  All  that  is  implied  in  state- 
ments such  as  those  just  made  is,  that  the 
elements  of  Group  I.  combine  with  oxygen  in  the 
ratio  of  two  atoms  of  element  to  a  single  atom 
of  oxygen,  that  these  oxides  are  salt-forming, 
and  that  they  are  characteristic  of  the  elements 
of  this  group.  The  typical  oxide-form  of  each 
group  expresses  the  composition  of  that  oxide 
which  contains  the  greatest  number  of 
atoms  of  oxygen  relatively  to  one  atom  of  the 
group-element,  and  which  oxide  reacts  either 
with  acids  or  with  alkalis  to  form  corresponding 
salts.  The  oxides  that  belong  to  the  typical 
oxide-form  of  a  group  may  be  acidic  or  basic,  or 
some  of  them  may  be  acidic  and  some  basic ;  all 
that  is  asserted  of  their  properties  is  that  they 
are  salt-forming.  The  properties  of  the  typical 
oxide  of  any  individual  element  are  conditioned 
by  the  general  character  of  the  group,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  series,  wherein  the 
element  is  placed;  by  the  special  character  of 
the  element  itself ;  and  by  the  position  of  the 
.  element  in  the  whole  periodic  system  of  classifi- 
cation. The  term  type  is  used  in  the  nomencla- 
ture arising  from  the  comparative  study  of  the 
elements  and  compounds  based  on  the  periodic 
law  with  a  wider,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
exact,  meaning  than  that  which  was  given  to  it 
when  the  notion  of  types  was  made  the  basis  of 
chemical  classification.  In  the  older  classifica- 
tion the  conception  of  types  was  the  basis  of 
the  system ;  the  conception  was  of  necessity 
vague,  and  hence  it  was  necessary  sometimes 
to  widen,  and  sometimes  to  narrow,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  conception.  The  modem  system 
of  classification  is  based  on  the  relative  weights 
of  the  atoms  of  the  elements,  and  the  conception 
of  types  plays  a  subsidiary  part ;  the  form  of  the 
typical  oxide,  or  hydroxide,  or  other  compound, 
is  determined,  as  the  compositions  of  all  the  com- 
pounds are  determined,  by  the  relative  masses  of 
the  atoms  of  the  elements ;  and  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  typical  oxide,  hydroxide,  &o.,  of  each 
group  is  determined,  as  the  special  character  of 
each  compound  of  each  element  is  determined,  also 
by  the  relative  masses  of  the  atoms  of  the  elements. 
The  periodic  classification  of  the  elements 
and  compounds  makes  use  of  the  notion  of  types 
in  another  way,  by  applying  the  conception  to 
certain  elements.  The  elements  placed  in  series 
1  and  2,  viz.  H,  Li,  Be,  B,  0,  N,  0,  and  P, 
exhibit  almost  the  whole  range  of  properties  of 
all  the-  elements.  The  properties  of  the  suc- 
ceeding elements  may  almost  be  said  to  be  but 
variations  on  the  theme  announced  in  the 
change  from  hydrogen  to  fluorine.  These  eight 
elements  are  types  of  all  the  others.  In  a  some-_ 
what  narrower  sense  the  element  lithium  sum- 
marises the  range  of  properties  shown  in 
Group  I. ;  beryllium  summarises  the  range  of 
properties  shown  in  Group  II. ;  boron,  the  pro- 
perties of  Group  III. ;  carbon,  the  properties 
of  Group  IV.;  nitrogen,  the  properties  of 
Group  Y. ;  oxygen,  the  properiies  of  Group  VI.; 
and  fluorine,  the  properties  of  Group  VII.  Each 
of  the  seven  elements  is  the  typical  element  of 
its  group.  Objections  have  been  raised  to  this 
use  of  the  term  typical,  on  the  ground  that  each 
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oi  the  elements  in  question  differs  more  from 
any  member  of  its  group  than  any  other  two 
members  of  the  gronp  differ  from  one  another. 
But  if  an  element  is  to  summarise  the  properties ' 
of  some  ten  or  eleven  other  elements,  it  must 
differ  considerably  from  each  of  these,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  resembles  them  all.  The  ques- 
tion of  typical  elements,  and  also  that  of  typical 
oxide-forms,  &o.,  are  discussed  in  the  article 
Eeriomo  law  (voL  iii.  p.  808) ;  that  article  should 
be  consulted. 

The  older  classification  by  types  prepared  the 
way  for  the  wider  conception  of  valency,  which 
took  up  and  utilised  the  permanent  features  of 
the  typical  arrangements  of  elements  and  com- 
poxmds.  The  study  of  valency  led  chemists  to 
see  the  importance  of  examining  the  properties 
of  the  atoms  of  the  elements,  and  thus  made 
them  ready  to  accept  the  more  elastic,  and  more 
exact,  geueraUsation  of  the  periodic  law.  The 
theory  of  types  developed  into  the  theory  of 
valency,  and  the  theory  of  valency  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  theory  of  the  periodicity  of  the 
connection  between  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements  and  the  compositions  and  properties 
of  the  compounds  of  the  elements.  The  general 
conception  of  types  remains ;  we  are  still  obliged 
to  picture  to  ourselves  a  typical  acid,  a  typical 
base,  a,  typical  salt,  a  typical  alcohol,  a  typical 
amide,  and  so  on.  But  this  conception  is  no 
longer  the  basis  of  chemical  classification.  We 
have  gone  deeper  down,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  our  system  on  the  firmer  basis  of  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements.     M.  M.  P.  M. 

TYPHOIOXINE  CjHijNOj.  An  alkaloid 
obtained  from  pure  cultures  of  the  typhogen 
bacillus  (Gautier,  Bl.  [2]  48, 13). 

TYBOSINE  OsH„NOji.e. 
CeH,(0H).CHj.CH(NH2).C0JE.  p-Oxy-a-amido. 
fhemjl-prapionia  acid.  Mol.  w.  181.  [235°]. 
S.G.  1-456  (Siber,  B.  17,  2837).  S.  -04  at  20= ; 
•65  at  100°.  S.  (90  p.c.  alcohol)  '0074  in  the 
cold.  H.P.  156,400.  H.O.v.  1,070,800.  H.C.p. 
1,071,200  (Berthelot  a.  Andr6,  Bl.  [8]  4,  227). 
[a]„=  -8°  in  HOlAq-at  16° ;  -9°  in  KOHAq  at 
20°.(Mauthner,  M.  3,  348). 

Ocowrrenee. — Occurs  abnormally  in  the  liver 
and  urine  {e.g.  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  phos- 
phorus (Frerichs  a.  Stadeler,  J.  1855, 729  j  1856, 
702 ;  Blendermann,  B.  6,  242),  in  the  cutaneous 
scales  in  pellagra  (SehmetzeT,  Dissert.,  Erlangen, 
1862),  in  cochineal  (De  la  Bue,  A.  64,  35),  in 
sprouting  pumpkin  seeds  (Sohulze  a.  Barbieri, 
J.  pr.  [2]  20,  401 ;  32,  457),  in  the  roots  of 
Stachys  tuberifera  (Planta,  B.  23,  1699),  in 
dahlia  bulbs  (Leitgeb,  C.  C.  1888,  1397),  in 
alcoholic  extract  of  woad  leaves  (Schunok,  0.  N. 
37,  223),  and  in  beetroot  molasses  (Lippmann, 
B.  17,  2835). 

FormaUon. — 1.  By  potash  fusion  from  casein 
<Iiiebig,  A.  67, 127 ;  62,  269),  globulin,  feathers, 
hairs  (Leyer  a.  KSSlei,  A.  83,  332),  and  albumen 
{Nencki,  J.pr.  [2]  17,  97).— 2.  By  the  action  of 
boiling  dilute  HjSO,  on  ox-horn  (Hinterberger, 
A.  71,  72),  on  fibrin  (Stadeler,  A.  Ill,  12  ;  116, 
57),  and  on  silk  (Weyl,  B.  21,  1529).— 8.  By 
putrefaction  of  yeast  (A.  Miiller,  J.  pr.  57,  162 ; 
Bfichamp,  C.  B.  74,  115,  184),  albumen  and 
gelatin  (Jeanneret,  J.  pr.  [2]  15,  353).— 4.  In 
small  quantity  by  heating  conglutm  with  HClAq 
<Siegfried,    B.    24,  419).— 6.    From    p-amido- 


phenyl-alanine  and  HNO^  (Priedlander  a.  Mahly, 
B.  16,  854 ;  Erlenmeyer  a.  Lipp,  A.  219, 161). 

Properties. — Stellate  groups  of  slender  silky 
needles  (from  water),  insol.  alcohol  and  ether, m. 
sol.  NHjAq  and  KOHAq.  Leevorotatory.-  Its  soln- 
tion  is  not  ppd.  by  lead  acetate  or  subacetate  until 
NHjAq  is  added.  Boiling  Hg(X0,)2  containing 
EKO,  turns  its  solution  red,  forminga  brownish- 
red  pp.  (E.  Hoffmann,  A.  87 ^  123 ;  L.  Meyer,  A. 
132,  156).  After  warming  with  cone.  HjSO,, 
diluting  with  water,  and  neutralising  with 
BaCOj,  the  solution  is  turned  violet  by  FeOlj. 
Tyrosine  gives  off  less  N^  when  its  solutions  are 
decomposed  by  NaOH  and  Br  in  presence  of 
NH3  than  when  the  NH,  is  absent. 

Beactions. — 1.  At  270°  it  splits  up  into  CO, 
and  C5H4(OH).GH,.CH2.NH2  (Schmitt  a.  Nasse, 
A.  133,  211). — 2.  Potash-ftision  forms  p-oxy- 
benzoic  and  acetic  acids  (Barth,  A.  136,  110 ; 
Ost,  J.  pr.  [2]  12,  159 ;  Baumann,  H.  4,  304). 

3.  KOlO,  and  HOlAq  form  tetra-chloro- 
quinone. — 4.  By  putrefactive  fermentation  it  is 
converted  into  hydro-p-coumaric  acid,  and 
finally  into  ^-cresol  and  phenol  (Weyl,  B.  12, 
1450).— 5.  HIAq  and  P  at  150°  from  NH,  and 
jj-oxy-phenyl-propionic    acid    (Hufner,    Z.    [2] 

4,  391;  6,  113).  Cone.  HOlAq  and  HBrAq  at 
240°  have  no  action.— 6.  Cone.  H^SO,  (4  pts^ 
at  100°  forms  crystalline  C8H,„(SOaH)N03,  v.  si. 
sol.  cold  water,  which  also  occurs  in  a  hydrated 
amorphous  form  (containing  2aq).  H  yields 
(NHJHA"aq,  Ba(HA")2  4aq,  and  Ca(HA")j5aq 
(Stadeler,  4.  116,  57).  BaCBHjN03  8aq  is  ob- 
tained from  the  product  of  the  action  of  H^SO, 
(10  pts.)  on  tyrosine  (1  pt.). — 7.  MeOH,  potash, 
and  Mel  yield  crystalline  CuHigNIOjE,  sol. 
water,  decomposed  by  warm  KOHAq  into  NMe, 
and  the  methyl  derivative  of  p-ooumaric  acid 
(Korner  a.  Menozzi,  0.  11,  550). — 8.  Potassvwm 
cyanate  added  to  boUing  water  containing 
tyrosine  forms  tyrosine-hydantoic  acid 
C8H4(OH).CH,.CH(NH.CO.NH2).COuH  crystal. 
Using  irom  water  in  needles,  insol.  ether  (JaffS, 
H.  7,  310).  This  body  begins  to  melt  at  155°, 
being  decomposed  above  170°.  It  gives  a  red 
colour  and  pp.  on  warming  with  MiUon's  reagent. 
It  forms  KA'aq,  crystallising  from  alcohol- 
benzene. — 9.  Tyrosine  administered  to  a  dog 
appears  in  the  urine  as  tyrosine-hydantoin 

C«H,(0H).0H,.CH<^^5!^°  .[275°-28()°],  which 

crystallises  from  water  in  needles,  and  is  de- 
composed by  heating  in  sealed  tubes  with  baryta- 
water  into  COj,  ammonia  and  -tyrosine.  Other 
products  found  in  the  urine  of  a  rabbit  after  a 
dose  of  tyrosine  are  hydro-^i-coumario  and  p- 
oxy-phenyl-acetic  acids  and  phenols  (Blender- 
mann, JS.  6,  251). 

Salts.  —  NajCsHsNO,.  —  OaCBH^NOa.  — 
BaCgHgNO,  2aq.  Prisms,  more  sol.  cold  than 
hot  water.— Ou(CsHj„N03)2.  S.  -08  in  the  cold ; 
•4  at  100°.  Got  by  adding  Cu(OH)j  to  a  boiling 
solution  of  tyrosine  (Hofmeister,  A.  189,6).  In- 
sol. alcohol.  Deposits  black  cupric  oxide 
on  boiling  with  water. — C,H„N03(HgO)j  2aq. — 
C„H„NO,(HgO),aq.  —  C.H„NO,(HgO)a  aq 
(Vintschgau,  J.  1869,  985).— AgjOBHsNO,  aq : 
amorphous  pp.  —  AgOjHioNOjIaq:  crystalline 
powder.  —  B'HClSaq:  needles,  decomposed  by 
water.— B'jftPtCl,  (Gmtl,  Z.  [2]  5,  704).— 
B'HjSO,.  Slender  needles,  not  coloured  by  FeCl^ 
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TYROSINE. 


Di-bTomo-tyrosine  CjHaBrjNO,  2a(i.  S.  '46 
at  16°;  4  at  100°.  Formed  from  dry  tyro- 
Bine  and  Br  vapour  (G-orap-Besanez,  A.  125, 
2&1).  Needles  or  tables  (from  water),  si.  sol. 
aloohol.  AgAByBrjNOa  2aq.  —  B'HCl  1  Jaq.  — 
B'HBr.  —  B'jHjSOj.  Prisms,  sol.  water  and 
alcohol. 

iritro-tyiosine  C^^^^O^  i.e.  0gH,„(N02)N0a. 
Formed  from  tyrosine  (1  pt.),  water  (4  pts.),  and 
nitrio  acid  (4  pts.  of  S.G.  1-3)  in  the  cold 
(Strecker,  A.  73,70;  Stadeler,  A.  116,  77).  Pale- 
yellow  needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water. —  Salts: 
^&(C;E^ji^i  (dried  at  100°).  Blood-red  amor- 
phous  mass. — kgfi^SJ&fi^  aq  :  orange  pp. 
changing  to  a  red  powder. — B'HCl  ^aq.  Tufts 
of  lemon-yellow  needles.— B'HNO,.       S.    20. 


Lemon-yellow  needles. — ^B'-ftSO,.  Yellow 
needles  or  granules. 

Di-nitro-tyrosine  OjHsfNO^jjNO,.  [115°]. 
Formed  by  warming  nitro-tyrosine  with  dilute 
HNOg.  Golden 'plates  (from  water). — Salts; 
CaCgKjNsO,  3aq.  Golden  six-sided  tables.— 
BaCgHjNjO,  2aq.  Buby-red  prisms  with  yellow 
reflex,  exploding  when  heated. 

Beferencc. — AiiiDo-rrBosiNE. 

TTBOTOXICON.  A  poisonous  substance 
formed  in  milk,  containing  the  butyric  acid  fer- 
ment, which  has  stood  for  some  days.  Occurs 
also  sometimes  in  cheese  (Vaughan,  Ph.  [3]  18, 
479  ;  S.  10, 146).  When  its  alcoholic  solution 
is  mixed  with  PtOl4  and  evaporated  violent  ex- 
plosion takes  place. 
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riiEXINE  C^jHjsNA-  [151°].  An  alkaloid 
in  the  seeds  of  common  furze  (Ulex  europaus) 
(Gerrard  a.  Symons,  Ph.  [3]  17,  101,  229 ;  19, 
1029 ;  20,  978,  1017).  Deliquescent  crystals,  v. 
sol.  chloroform,  insol.  ether.  Poison,  paralysing 
respiration  (Bradford,  J.  Pfej/sioZ.  8,79).  Possibly 
identical  with  oytisine. — B'HCl.  Deliquescent. — 
B'HjPtCle.— B'2HAuCl4. 

ULIBAH&BIS'E.  The  blue-coloured  mate- 
rial contained  in  lapis-lazuU.  Until  1828  ultra- 
marine was  obtained  by  powdering  and  washing 
lapis-laeuU ;  but  since  that  year  it  has  been 
manufactured  by  heating  to  bright  redness  mix- 
tures of  Al  silicate  {china  clay),  NafiO,  {carbon- 
ated soda  ash),  S,  and  charcoal,  and  washing, 
powdering,  drying,  and  sifting  the  product. 
(For  details  of  the  manufacture  v.  Diotionakiop 
Applied  Chbmistey,  vol.  iii.  p.  891.)  The  con- 
stituent elements  of  ultramarine  are  Al,  Na,  Si,  S, 
and  O.  Treated  with  HClAq,  ultramarine  gives 
off  H^S ;  the  solution  contains  KaCl.  AlCl,,  and 
SiO^,  and  the  residue  consists  of  SiO,,  S,  and 
some  AljOj ;  these  reactions  point  to  ultramarine 
being  a  compound  of  silicates  and  polysulphides. 
Much  work  has  been  done  on  the  constitution  of 
ultramarine,  but  the  results  obtained  have  not 
finally  settled  the  question.  From  analyses  and 
investigations  made  in  1891,  Brogger  a.  Back- 
strom  {W.  J.  1891.-454)  conclude  that  the  com- 
position of  the  essential  colouring  compound  in 
natural  ultramarine  is  represented  by  the  for- 
mula Na4[Al(S3Na)]Al,(Si04)3.  They  also  con- 
clude that  artificial  ultramarines  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  f  ormulsB : — 

Na3AlsSi30,2=N 
Na2Al2Si40,2=A 
NaiAl(SNa)]AljSi30,j = U(S,) 
Naj[Al(S^a)]AL,Si30,j=U(S,) 
Na4[Al(S,Na)]AljSi30,j  =  V(8,). 

The  main  constituents  of  the  different  varieties 
of  blue  ultramarine  are  N,  A,  and  V{S,) ;  of 
green  ultramarine  11(82)  ^.nd  N ;  and  TJ(S,)  is 
the  main  constituent  of  white  ultramarine,  ac- 
cording to  B.  a.  B.  FormulsB  more  or  less  ap- 
proaching those  given  above  have  been  assigned 
to  ultramarine  by  other  observers ;  thus  Silber 
in  1880  represented  blue  ultramarine  as 
8i,^^Na,„Sfia,  (-B.  i3, 1854).  On  the  other  hand, 


some  chemists  have  regarded  the  essential  con- 
stituent of  ultramarine  as  a  sodium  thiosilicate; 
for  instance,  Eickmann  {B.  11, 2013  [1878])  gives 
S.Si(0Na)2  as  the  composition  of  '  ideal  ultra- 
marine blue ' ;  and  he  regards  artificial  ultra- 
marine as  a  mixture,  the  only  essential  part  of 
which  is  sodium  thiosilicate.  Clarke  {Am.  10, 
126)  suggested  a  formula  for  ultramarine  which 
should  indicate  the  relations  of  this  body  to 
various  natural  silicates ;  in  this  respect  Clarke's 
formula  is  important  {v.  this  vol.  p.  451). 

White  ultrama/rme  is  obtained  by  completely 
cutting  off  air  during  the  roasting  of  the  mate- 
rials; it  is  changed  to  blue  by  heating  in  O, 
SO2,  or  CI  (b.  Bitter,  W.  J.  1160. 226  ;  ef.  PhiUpp, 
B.  9,  1109 ;  10,  1227 ;  Bottinger,  A.  182,  311 ; 
E.  Hoffmann,  A.  194,  1).  » 

Bed  ultramarine  was  observed  by  Scheffer, 
in  1873,  to  be  formed  in  preparing  the  ordinary 
substance  in  a  muffle  furnace  very  strongly 
heated  and  freely  exposed  to  the  air ;  it  contains 
less  Na  and  more  Al  than  the  blue  variety  {B. 
6,  1450;  V.  also  Biiohner,  D.  P.  J.  231,  446; 
Zettner,  B.  8,  259,  353). 

Tellow  ultramarine  is  formed  by  heating  the 
red  variety  in  the  air  a  little  above  360°,  for  a 
short  time  (E.  Hoffmann,  A.  194, 1).  According 
toBuohner  {B.  7,  990),  both  the  yeUow  and  red 
forms  are  produced  by  heating  blue  ultramarine 
to  300°-400°  in  0  or  SO^;  the  colour  changes  to 
red  and  then  to  yellow.  If  CI  is  passed  over 
ultramarine  before  the  formation  of  the  blue 
variety  is  completed,  at  410°,  the  colour  goes 
green,  and  then  reddish-yellow  (Zettner,  B.  8, 
259,  353) ;  by  heating  the  product  with  alkali» 
aU  CI  is  removed  and  a  violet  ultrama/rine  is 
produced.  This  variety  goes  to  the  red  form, 
when  heated  in  vapour  of  HNOjOrHCl  at  130°- 
150°  (Zettner,  Z.c.). 

Oreen  uli/ramarine  is  formed  when  a  little 
Sn  is  used  in  the  roasting  process ;  it  is  converted 
into  the  blue  substance  by  roasting  with  S> 
This  form  seems  to  be  intermediate  between, 
white  and  blue  ultramarine.  According  to 
Philipp  {B.  9,  1109),  S  is  not  taken  up  in  the 
change  from  green  to  blue ;  by  heating  the  green 
form  in  sealed  tubes  with  water,  at  100°,  he  ob- 
tained the  blue,  the  water  removing  a  very  small 
quantity  of  sodium,  compounds. 
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Substituted  nltTamarineB.  Blue  to  green, 
and  reddish-grey,  substances  have  been  formed 
by  heating  ultramarine  with  AgNOjAq,  and  by 
treating  the  product  of  this  reaction  with  KI, 
Lil,  Bal^,  Znl,,  &o.  These  substances,  known  as 
silver  ultramarine,  potassium,  ultramarine,  &o., 
probably  contain  Ag,  K,  Li,  Ba,  &o.,  in  place  of 
Na  {v.  Unger,  D.  P.  J.  212,  224,  301 ;  Philipp, 
B.  10,  1227  ;  Heumann,  A.  199,  253  ;  201,262 ; 
Forcrand  a.  Ballin,  Bl.  [2]  30,  112).  By  heat- 
ing silver  ultramarine  with  various  alcoholic 
iodides,  Forcrand  (C.  B.  88,  30)  obtained  ultra- 
marines containing  alcoholic  radicles,  such  as 
ethyl  ultramarine,  amyl  ultramarine,  &o. 
Selenion  and  tellurium  uUranuurines  have  also 
been  produced,  wherein  S  is  substituted  by  Se 
or  Te  (v.  Leykanf,  W.  J.  1876.  555;  Guimet, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  13,  102;  Plicque,  Bl.  [2]  28,  618; 
Morel,  Bl.  [2]  28,  522).  Various  substituted 
ultramarines  have  been  examined  by  Wunder 
{Ohem.  Zeit.  1890. 1119).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

ULMIC  ACID.  C.  66-4-63-9 ;  H.  4-6-4-5  ; 
O.  29-31-5.  C.sH.jO,  or  C„H,bO,.  H.C. 
1983,  200.  H  J.  266,200.  Formed  by  action  of 
HCl  on  cane  sugar.  Is  an  anhydride  or  mixture 
of  anhydrides  OigH^Oj  (humic  anhydride)  (Ber- 
thelot  a.  Andr6,  Bl.  [3]  7,  441,  451).  Turns 
yeUow  in  air  and  sunlight,  giving  off  CO^.  The 
same  thing  happens  with  the  humic  acid  ex- 
tracted from  vegetable  mould  by  KOHAq  and 
ppd.  by  HCl.  Dilute  alkaUs  cause  it  to  swell 
up,  forming  insoluble  salts  and  a  smdll  quantity 
of  a  soluble  basic  salt.  When  cone.  KOHAq  is 
used  a  salt  is  formed,  from  which  two-thirds  of 
the  alkali  can  be  removed  by  washing,  leaving 
KG„H,jO,  aq,  and  is  reconverted  into  the  acid 
C,,H,„0,  by  HClAq.  Ammonia  converts  humic 
anhydride  (ulmic  acid)  into  an  amido-  acid 
OmH(,NO„NH„  whence  HOI  sets  free  Cs^H^NO,,. 

Salts. — K0,gH,50,  aq.  Hard,  black,  in- 
soluble mass,  yielding  a  brown  powder.  The 
'  ulmin  '  of  Malaguti.  Formed  by  shaking  the 
anhydride  with  KOH  (1  pt.)  and  water  (120  pts.). 
— NaOnHijO,  aq.— NaaCigHijO,  ffiaq. 

Beferences. — ^Huuic,  Sacchabuiii0,  and  Sag- 

CULMIC  ACIDS. 

TJMBELLIC  ACID  C^HjO,  i.e. 
[4:2:1]  0,H3(OH)2.CH:0H.GO2H.  Mol.  w.  182. 
Di-oxY-cnniAMic  acid.  Formed  by  warming  its 
lactone,  umbeUiferone  with  KOHAq  (Tiemann 
a.  Beimer,  B.  12,  994;  Posen,  B.  14,  2745). 
Yellowish  powder.  Turns  brown  at  240°,  and 
decomposes  below  260°.  Sol.  alcohol  and  warm 
water,  insol.  ether.  Kesinified  by  boiling  its 
aqueous  solution.  Beduces  warm  ammoniacal 
AgNOj,  forming  a  mirror.  FeCla  gives  a  brown  pp. 

Methyl  derivativeO,a'H.tfi^.  [180°-185°]. 
Got  by  heating  herniarin  with  alcoholic  potash 
at  160°  (Barth  a.  Herzig,  M.  10, 165).  Needles 
(from  water). 

(a.)-Di-methyl  derivative 
C.Il,(0Me)2.CH:CH.C0,H.  [138°].  Formed  by 
the  actioij  of  Mel  and  KOH  in  MeOH  on  the 
methyl  derivative  of  umbeUiferone  in  the  cold 
(W.  Will,  B.  16,  2115 ;  19,  1777).  Needles,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Converted  into  the 
(;8)-isomeride  by  boiling  alone  or  with  HClAq. 
Both  isomerides  are  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam 
to  the  same  C,H3(OMe)2.0Hj.0H2.CO2H,  and  are 
oxidised  by  KMnO^to  the  same  CsHs(0Me)2.C02H. 
— CaA'j2aq:  erystals.— BaA',  2aq :  needles. 

Yoi,.  IV. 


{ffj-Di-methyl  derivative.  _  ^84*^. 
Formed  as  above,  and  also  by  saponification  of 
its  methyl  ether  C^3(OMe)2.CH:CH.COjMe  [87°], 
which  is  got  by  evaporating  methyl-umbel- 
liferone  (1  mol.)  with  NaOH  (2  mols.)  nearly  to 
dryness,  and  digesting  the  residue  with  Mel  and 
MeOH  (Tiemann  a.  Will,  -B.  15,  2079).  Needles, 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.    SI.  sol.  cold  water. 

{aj-Di-ethyl  derivative 
[4:2:1]  C„H,(0Et)j.C,H2.C0jH.  Di-ethyl-umhel- 
Uc  acid.  [107^.  Formed  by  mixing  ethyl- 
umbelliferone  (5  g.)  with  EtI  (10  g.)  and  a  solu- 
tion of  KOH  (4  g.)  in  alcohol  (Will  a.  Beck,  B, 
19,  1780).  Small  plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzene. 

(B]-Di-ethyl  derivative.  [200°].  Formed 
by  boiling  the  (o)-isomeride  for  some  time,  and 
also  by  heating  ethyl-umbelliferone  (10  g.)  with 
EtI  (9  g.)  and  a  solution  of  Na  (2|  g.)  in  alcohol 
for  six  hours  at  150°.  Crystals,  m.  sol.  alcohol, 
si.  sol.  water. 

UDIBELLIFERONE  CgHgO,  i.e. 

C„H,(OH)<;^^^^.    Mol.  w.  162.    [224^.    S. 

1  at  100°.  Formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
various  resins,  chiefly  those  derived  from  umbel- 
liferous plants,  e.g.  galbanum,  sagapenum,  and 
asafoetida  (Sommer  a.  Zwenger,  A.  115,  15 ; 
Mossmer,  A.  119,  260 ;  Hlasiwetz  a.  Grabowski, 
A.  139,  100;  Hirschsohn,  C.  0.  1877,  18S). 
Formed  by  heating  malic  acid  (1  mol.)  with 
resorcin  (1  mol.)  and  HjSO,  (Pechmann,  B.  17, 
932).  Prepared'  by  distilling  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  gum  galbanum  (Tiemann  a.  Eeimer,  B. 
12,  993).  Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water  and  ether, 
V.  sol.  alcohol.  Dissolves  in  acids  without 
change.  Alkalis  above  50°  form  umbellic  acid. 
Its  solution  in  dilute  alkalis  shows  blue  fluor- 
escence. HjSOj  forms  a  solution  with  green 
fluorescence.  Eeduces  AgNO,  on  boiling.  Yields 
(4,2,l)-di-oxy-benzoio  acid  on  oxidation  (Tiemann 
a.  Parrisius,  B.  13,  2354).  Fuming  HNO3  and 
H,,SO,  form  Ci,H,(NOj)303  [216°]  (Posen,  B.  14, 
2744). 

Acetyl  derivative  CuHjO,.  [140°]. 
Formed  by  acetylation,  and  also  by  boiling 
di-oxy-benzoic  aldehyde  with  Ac^O  and  NaOAo 
(Tiemann,  B.  10,  2216 ;  12,  995).  Needles,  si. 
sol.  water. 

Methyl  derivative  OuHjOj  i.e. 

0„H3(0Me)<Q^=gQ.  [114°].  Formed  by  heat- 
ing umbeUiferone  with  KOMe  and  Mel  (T.  a.  E.). 
Leaflets,  nearly  insol.  water.  Appears  to  be 
identical  with  herniarin  [118°],  which  is  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol  from  Sermaria  hirsuta 
(Barth  a.  Herzig,  M.  10,  161). 

Ethyl  derivaiive  0„H,„03-  [88°]. 
Plates,  V.  sol.  alcohol  (Will  a.  Beck,  B.  19,"1779). 

Oxim  of  the  methyl  derivative 

[4:2:1]  C„H3(0Me)<^^g^03.  [138°].  Formed 

from  the  methyl  derivative  of  thio-umbellif erone 
and  hydroxylamine  (Aldringen,  B.  24,  3465). 
Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol.  FeOl, 
colours  its  solution  brownish-red. 

Phenyl-hydrazide  of  the  methyl  de- 
rivative C!.H3(0Me)<^^g.^^2pj^.       [116°]. 

Yellow  needles,  giving  a  blue  colour  with  HoSO.. 

9(J 
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tJMBELLIFERONE. 


Thio-nm'belliferone.    Methyl    derivative 

OsH3(OMe)<^^=^^.    [114°].    Formed  by  heat- 

ing  the  methyl  derivative  of  umbelliferone  with 
P2S5  (Aldringen,  B.  24,  3465).  Needles,  sol. 
alcohol,  V.  b1.  sol.  water. 

References. — Bkomo-   and  Methyl-   umbel- 

UTEBONE. 

TJMBELLOL  CsHijO.  (216°).  V.D.  4-29. 
Occurs  in  the  volatile  oil  of  the  Californian 
laurel  (Stillmann,  B.  13,  629).  Oil,  sol.  H,SO, 
with  red  colour,  becoming  black.  Attacked  by 
Na. 

TTHBELLITLIC  ACID  v.  HENDECoifc  acid. 

VITOECAITE  V.  Hendecane. 

1TNDEC0I0  ACID  v.  Hendecoio  acid. 

1TXDEC0LIC  ACID  v.  Hekdecinoic  acid. 

TINDECYIiENE  v.  Hendeoylene. 

UNDECYIENIC  ACID  v.  Hendecenoic  acid. 

UNDECYLIC  ACID  v.  Hendecoic  aoid. 

UEACIL   C0<^2^Q^CH.      Di-oxy-pyr- 

vmidim.  Derivatives  of  this  compound  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  aoetoaoetic  ether  on 
urea,  thio-urea,  and  guanidine  {Behrend,  A.  229, 
1 ;  240,  6 ;  List,  A.  236, 1 ;  Jager,  A.  262,  365 ; 
Warmington,  J.pr.  [2]  47,  201). 

Amido-uracil  CiHsNjOj.  Formed,  together 
with  oxyuracil  C^^fi,,  by  reducing  nitro- 
uracil  (Behrend),  and  by  boiling  di-bromo-pyr- 
uvuramide  with  baryta-water  (Fischer,  A.  239, 
193).  TeUow  needles,  sol.  water.  Convertedby 
cyanic  acid  into  oxyxanthine  CjHjNiOs,  which 
crystallises  in  needles,  si.  sol.  water,  sol.  alkalis, 
gives  with  01  the  murexide  reaction,  may  be 
oxidised  to  alloxantin,  and  gives  some  alloxan 
with  bromine-water. 

Acetyl  derivative  C^B-^fis^SLii.  Prisms. 

Nitro-uracil  v.  Niiko-di-oxy-pyrimidinb. 

Bromo-nitro-oxy -uracil.    Dihydride 

C,HAO.Br  i.e.  CO<^^;^gi^>CBr(NO,). 

Formed  by  adding  Br  to  nitro-uraoil  suspended 
in  water  (Behrend,  A.  240,  11).  Crystalline 
mass,  si.  sol. 'cold  water  and  alcohol.  Boiling 
with  water  produces  brominated  nitro-methanes 
and  a  crystalline  compound  C^'B.,Nfi„  formed 
by  the  action  of  urea  upon  nitro-uracil.  Tin 
and  HCl  reduce  it  to  amido-uracil. 

Methyl-uracil  v.  Di-oxY-MEiHYi-PYBiMiDnjE. 

Nitro-metliyl-uracil  CsHsNaO,.  Prepared  by 
nitrating  methyl-uracil  with  HNO3  (S.G.  1"5| 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  H^SO,  (S.G.  1'84) 
(Behrend,  A.  240,  3).  Prisms  or  tables  (from 
water),  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Isomeride    v.    Nitbo-di-oxy-meteyl-fybim- 

IDINE. 

Nitro-di-methyUuracil    v.   Nitbo-di-oxy-pi- 

MEIHYIi-fYBIMIDINE. 

Di-chloro-oxy-methyl-uracil.  Dihydride 

C,H,C1^A      i.e.      CCl<^Me(OH).NH^OO. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  methyl- 
uracil  suspended  in  water  (Behrend,  A.  236,  59). 
3'ables  (from  water) ;  slowly  decomposed  by 
boiling  water.  M.  sol.  alcohol ;  not  decomposed 
by  boiling  alcohol.  M.  sol.  ether.  A  solution  of 
SnClj  in  HClAq  at  100°  reduces  it  to  ohloro- 
methyl-uracil  CjHjClNjO,  which  crystallises 
from  water  in  needles.  Fuming  HNOj  gives  di- 
ohloro-barbituric  acid. 


Di-bTomo-oxy-methyl-Tiracil  OjHaNjBrjOa  i.e, 

OBr.,<^^(^^l'^0>-  ^■^°™  methyl-uracil  (or 
bromo-methyl-uracil),  and  bromine,  water  (Beh- 
rend, A.  229,  18 ;  236,  57).  Cubes  (from  hot 
water).  Boiling  alcohol  converts  it  into  bromo- 
methyl-uraoil  OjHjNjBrOj.  Fuming  HNO,  forms 
di-bromo-barbiturio  acid. 

Di-chloro-oxy-tri-methyl-aracil.    Dihydride 

C0<NM::cS;i^i>«501r  [144°].  Formed 
by  passing  01  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  tri- 
methyl-uracU  (Hagen,  A.  244, 14).  Crystals,  si. 
sol.  hot  water.  Beduced  by  boiling  with  SnCl, 
to  chloro-tri-methyl-uracil,  which  crystaUises  in 
prisms,  m.  sol.  hot  water. 

liTltro-ethyl-nraeil    v,    Kiibo-di-oxy-ethyl- 

FYBIMIDINE. 

Methyl-ethyl-nracil  v.  Di-oxy-methyl-bthyi.- 

PYBIMIDINE.  ; 

Nitro-methyl-ethyl-uracll   v.  Niibo-di-oxy- 

METHYIi-ETHYIi-PYBIMIDINB. 

Amido-uracil   carboxylio    acid   v.    Di-oxy- 

AMIDO-PYEIMIDnlE   OABBOXYIilO  AOID. 

Beferences. — Thio-methyi-ueaoiii    and  TJe- 

AHIDO-OKOTONIO   AOID. 

UEAMIDO  -  ACETIC    ACID    v.    HydantoiO 

ACID. 

p-TTBAMIDG-BENZENE  SITLFHONIC  ACID 

NBC-C0-NH.C^4.SQ3H.  Formed  by  evaporating 
a  solution  of  2>-amido-benzene  sulphonic  acid 
and  potassium  cyanate  (Pellizzari,  A.  248,  156), 
and  also  by  heating  dry  p-amido-benzene  sul- 
phonic acid  (1  mol.)  with  urea  (I5  mols.) 
(Friedel,  C.  B.  112,  868).  Pearly  plates  (from 
dilute  alcohol),  t.  boI.  water. — BaA.'2  3aq ;  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  sol.  Aq. 

o-TTBAMIDO-BENZOIG  ACID  0aH,N,A  t.e. 
NH2.CO.NH.OjH4.COjH.  Formed  from  potas- 
sium cyanate  and  the  hydrochloride  of  o-amido- 
benzoic  acid  (Griess,  J.  pr.  [2]  5,  371;  B.  11, 
1730).  HNO3  yields  only  one  di-nitro-  derivative. 

m-TJramido-benzoic  acid  C^yN^O,-  3- 1  ^^ 
100°.  S.  (96  P.O.  alcohol)  -72  at  16°.  S. 
(ether)  •127  at  16°.  Occurs  in  urine  after  a 
dose  of  m-amido-benzoic  acid  (E.  Salkowski,  H. 
7, 113). 

Formation. — 1.  By  adding  potassium  cyanate 
to  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
m-amido-benzoic  acid  (Menschutkin,  A,  153,  84 ; 
Z.  [2]  4,  275). — 2.  By  fusing  TO-amido-benzoio 
acid  vfith  urea  (Griess,  Z.  [2]  5,  312  ;  B.  2,  47). 
3.  By  boiling  m-cyanamido-beuzoio  aoid  with 
HClAq  (Traube,  B.  15,  2122). 

Properties.— Small  prisms  (containing  aq), 
V.  si.  sol.  hot  water.  At  200°  it  yields 
C0(NH.CjHi.C02H)j.  On  distilling  m-uramido- 
benzoic  acid  (4  pts.)  with  PjOj  (1  pt.)  m-amido- 
benzoic  nitrile  [54°]  is  formed  (Griess,  B.  8, 
224).  Boiling  KOHAq  splits  it  up  into  m-amido- 
benzoic  acid,  CO2,  and  NH3. 

Salts.—  NH^A'aq.  —  KA'.  —  CaA'^  4aq.  — 
PbA'2  2aq.— AgA'  :  curdy  pp.,  becoming  crys- 
talline. 

Ethyl  ether  "Rik'.  [176°].  Formed  from 
m-amido-benzoic  ether  and  KCyO  (Griess,  J.  pr. 
[2]  4,  293).    Plates,  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

Amide  CgHjNjOj.  Formed  from  m-amido- 
benzamide  and  KCNO  (Menschutkin).  Scales 
(from  water),  decomposed  by  fusioii,  bL  sol. 
alcohol. 
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|)-tTraiiiido-benzoic  aoid  OjHsNp,.  Formed 
in  like  manner  (Griess,  J.  pr.  [2]  5, 369).  Plates, 
almost  insol.  cold  water,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water,  m. 
sol.  hot  alcohol.  Yields  some  ^-amido-benzo- 
nitrile  [86°]  on  distiUing  with  PaO,.— BaA'j. 
Plates,  V.  e.  sol.  cold  water. 

Di-nramido-'benzoic  acid  CaH,„NjOi  i.a. 
(NH2.CO.NH)jOsH3.COjH.  Formed  by  fusing  di- 
amido-benzoic  aoid  with  urea  (Griess,  B.  2,  47). 
Small  granules,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water. — Bai.'^ 
(dried  at  130°).    Nodules,  v.  sol.  hot  water. 

Beferences. — Amido-,  Nitko-,  and  Oxi-  ub- 

AMIDO-BENZOIO  ACIDS. 

TJBAMIDO -BENZOYL  v.  Oxy-quinazoline. 

2)-TJRAMID0-BENZYL-TJEEA  O^B.,^fit  »■«• 
NH2.CO.NH.CeH1.CHj.NH.CO.NHj.  [197°].  p-<»- 
Di-uramido-toluene.  Formed  by  heating  toge- 
ther 5)-amido-benzyl-amine,  hydrochloride  (1 
moL),  and  KGNO  (2  mols.)  in  aqueous  solution 
(Amsel  a.  Hofmann,  B.  19, 1289).  Small  needles. 
Sol.  hot  water. 

rEAMIDO-ISOBUTYRIC   AOID  v.  Aobton- 

UBAMIO  ACID. 

0-UBAMIDO-CINNAMIC  ACID  C,„H,„N20s  i.e. 
NHj.CO.NH.CsHi.CH:CH:COjH.  Formed  from 
o-amido-cinnamio  aoid  and  aqueous  KGNO 
(Eothsohild,  B.  23,  3341).  Sol.  NH^Aq  and  hot 
HClAq. 

(/3)-UEAMID0-CK0T0NIC  ACID  OsH^NjO, 
i.e.  0H3.C(NH.C0.NHj):CH.C0jH.  The  ether  is 
converted  by  NaOHAq  into  the  salt  NaA',  which 
crystallises  in  needles,  v.  sol.  water ;  but  on 
adding  acids  to  this  salt  di-oxy-methyl-pyr- 
imidine  OjHsNjOj  is  produced.  Methyl-uraoil  is 
reconverted  by  NaOHAq  into  sodium  uramido- 
crotonate  (Behrend,  A.  229,  5). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [166°].  Formed  from 
acetoaoetio  ether  and  urea.  Needles,  v.  sol. 
ether,  m.  sol.  alcohol.  Decomposed  by  warm 
HClAq  into  urea,  acetone,  COj,  and  alcohol. 
Alcohol  forms  0H3.0(NH.C02Et):CH.C02Et 
[29°]  (Meister,  A.  244,  234). 

Amide  CH3.C(NH.C0.NHj):CH.C0.NH2. 
[131°].    Crystals  (containing  EtOH)  (Meister). 

Amido-uramldo-crotonic  acid.    Lactam. 

CA(NHj)NA  i-e.  CO<^^;^^>C.NHj  (?). 

Amido-methyl-v/radl.  Methyl-uraoil  (v.  Di-oxy- 
METHYii-PYKiMiDiNE)  is  Converted  by  Br  in  CSj 
into  crystalline  bromo-methyl-uraoil  CjHsBrNjOj, 
whence  cone.  NHjAq  at  150°  forms  amido- 
methyl-uraoU  (Behrend,  A.  231,  250).  Satiny 
plates  (from  water),  melting  near  250°.  Sol.  alco- 
hol. The  hydrochloride  is  converted  by  potas- 
sium cyanate  into  oxy-methyl-xanthine 
CijHbNiOs  2aq,  crystallising  from  water  in 
prisms. — B'HClaq.  Monoclinic  crystals;  a:b:o 
=  l-629:l:2-345;  ;8  =  52°  57'.— B'jBLjPtClj  2aq  : 
needles,  v.  sol.  water. 

Acetyl  derivative  C5H5(NHAo)lJj02^aq. 
Formed  from  oxy-methyl-xanthine  and  Ac^O  at 
170°.  Thick  trimetric  prisms  (from  water). 
Decomposes  near  210°  without  melting.  Sol. 
alkalis  and  reppd.  by  acids. 

UEAMIDO-ETHANE  SULPHONIC  ACID 
NH2.CO.NH.CH2.CH2.SO3H.  Tamocarbamio 
acid.  Occurs  in  small  quantity  in  urine  after  a 
dose  of  taurine  ^B.  Salkowski,  B.  6,  744, 1191). 
Formed  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  taurine 
with  KOyO.  Formed  also  by  the  action  of 
bromine-water  on  ethylencTiJ'-thio-ureft  (Gabriel, 


B.  22, 1142).  Dimetrio  plates,  v.  sol. water,  si.  soL 
alcohol.insol.  ether.  Decomposed  by  baryta- water 
at  140°  into  COj,  taurine,  andNHj.— BaA'^:  tables 
(from  alcohol). — AgA',  Kadiating  tufts  of  crys- 
tals. 

TTRAMIDO  -  HEXOIC  ACID  CH^NA  i.e. 
NH2.C0.NH.CH(C4H„).C02H.  [200°].  Formed 
by  boiling  isobutyl-hydantoin  with  baryta-water 
(Pinner  a.  Spilker,  B.  22,  696).  Needles,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  hot  water. — BaA'j :  nodular  groups 
of  prisms. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [135°].  Formed  by 
heating  isobutyl-hydantoin  with  EOH  and  EtBr. 
Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  hot  water. 

Nitrile.    NHj.CO.NH.0H(CjHi,).CN. 
Formed  by  heating  the  cyanhydrin  of  isovaleric 
aldehyde  with  urea  (Pinner  a.  Lifsohiitz,  B.  20, 
2351).    Oil,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  On  warming 
with  HOIAq  it  yields  isobutyl-hydantoin 
0,H,.CH<^0  ;gj  p^QO]. 

Amide  NHj.C0.NH.CH(C,H8).C0.NHj. 
[170°].  Formed  from  the  nitrile  (1  pt.)  and  cone. 
HjSOj  (8  pts.)  in  the  cold.     Crystals,  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol. 

UEAMIDO-HIPPUBIC  ACID  0,„H„N30i. 
Formed  by  fusing  jra-amido-hippuric  aoid  with 
urea  (Griess,  J.  ^r.  [2]  1,  235).  Nodules,  v.  e. 
sol.  hot  water.  Decomposed  by  boiling  cone. 
HClAq  into  glyooooll  and  m-uramido-benzoio 
aoid. — AgA'.    Crystalline  pp. 

TTEAMIDO-NITEO-AMIDO-FHENOL 
CjHjN.Oi  i.e.  OeH2(N02)(NH,)(NH.CO.NHj).OH. 
Formed  by  reducing  di-nitro-oxy-phenyl-urea 
with  ammonium  sulphide  (Griess,  J.pr.\i\  5, 1). 
Beddish-brown  needles,  si.  sol.  hot  water  and 
alcohol. — B'HCl:  white  scales. — BaA'2  3|aq: 
steel-blue  needles,  v.  sol.  hot.  water.  Boiling 
HClAq  converts  it  into  amidooarboxamido- 
nitrophenol  CjHjNjO,,  which  yields  BaA'^ccaq 
and  B'HCl  aq,  and  is  reduced  by  tin  and  HClAq 
to  diamidocarboxamidophenol  C,H,N,0,i 
which  yields  B'HCl,  crystallising  in  plates. 

TrBAMIDO-DI-KITBO-FHENOL  v.  Di-nitbo- 

OXY-PHENYL-UEEA. 

p-TJEAMIDO-FHEISrYL-ACEIIC  ACID 

NH2,CO.NH.C„H,.CH2.C02H.  [174°].  Formed 
by  boiling  p-oyanamido-phenyl-aoetic  aoid  with 
HClAq  (Traube,  B.  15,  2122).  Small  crystals 
(containing  l^aq),  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

a-Uramido-pheuyl-acetic  aoid.  Ethyl 
6i;i«»-NH2.CO.NH.CHPh.C02Et.  [139°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  aqueous  KCyO  on  the  hydro- 
chloride of  a-amido-phenyl-aoetic  ether  (Kossel, 
B.  24,  4150).    V.  sol.  alcohol  and  hot  water. 

Nitrile  NH2.OO.NH.CHPh.CN.  [170°] 
Formed  by  heating  the  cyanhydrin  of  benzoio 
aldehyde  with  urea  (Pinner  a.  Lifschutz,  B.  20, 
2351).  Converted  by  acids  into  CgHaNjOj  [182^, 
crystallising  in  scales,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  hot 
water. 

a-UEAMIDO-FEENYI-CEOTONIC  ACID. 
Nitrile  CHPh:CH.CH(NH.C0.NH2).CN. 
[160°].  Formed  by  heating  urea  with  the  cyan- 
hydrin of  oinnamic  aldehyde  (Pinner  a.  Lifschutz, 
B.  20,  2351).  Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Boil- 
ing HClAq  converts  it  into  di-oxy-styryl-pyrazola 
(2.«>.). 

Amide  CHPh:CH.CH(NH.C0.NHj).C0.NH2. 
Formed  from  the  nitrile  and  cold  cone.  H^SO^ 
(Pinner  a.  Spilker,  B.  22, 692).  Mioroorystalline 
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powder,  decomposing  at  210°-220''  with  evolu- 
Uon  of  NH,.     Sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

a-UEAHilDO-PEOPIONIC  ACID  OiHaN,Oa 
•.«.  0H3.CH(NH.CO.NH.J.CO2H.  Lacturamic 
acid.  [155°].  Formed  by  evaporating  a  solution 
of  alanine  sulphate  mixed  with  KCyO  (Urech, 
A,  165,  99).  Formed  also  by  boiling  laotyl-urea 
with  baryta- water  (Heintz,  A.  169, 128).  Prisma, 
si.  sol.  cold  water  and  alcohol,  insOl.  ether. — 
BaA'^aq  (dried  at  100°).— PbA'2aq.— AgA': 
needles,  m.  sol.  water. 

Nitrile  CH3.0H(NH.00.NH,).C0.,H. 
[106°]  (Franchimont  a.  Klobbie,  B.  T.  C.  7, 16). 

Amide  CH3.CH(NH.C0.NH,).C0.NHj. 
[196°].   Small  needles  (from  alcohol),  sol.  water. 

UEAMIDO-SUCCINIC  ACID.  Amic  acid 
NH,.0O.CH,.CH(NH.CO.NH,).COja.  [138°] 
(O.) ;  [157°]  (P.).  Sitccinwamide.  Amido- 
succiiiuric  acid.  S.  5-4  at  23°.  Formed  by 
evaporating  the  mixed  solutions 'of  asparagine 
KCyO  (Guareschi,  G.  7,  404;  B.  10,  1747). 
Dextro-asparagihe  gives  a  Isevo-  compound, 
while  IsBvo-asparagine  gives  a  dextro-  compound 
(Piutti,  B.  19, 1698).  Prisms,  nearly  insol.  alco- 
hol and  ether.  According  to  Piutti,  the  dextro- 
and  IsBvo-  compounds  both  melt  at  157°. 

Beactio7is. — ^1.  Decomposed  by  fusion,  with 
formation  of  malyl-ureide  OsHjNjOs  [280°- 
235°],  which  is  also  formed  by  heating  urea  with 
asparagine  at  125°  (Grimaux,  A.  Ch.  [5]  11, 
400)  and  crystallises  from  water  in  pointed 
rhombohedra.— 2.  Boiling  HClAq  (S.G.  1-12) 
forms  malyl-ureidic  acid  OsHnN^Oj,  which  is 
also  got  by  heating  aspartic  acid  with  urea  at 
130°.  Malyl-ureidic  acid  crystallises  in  prisms 
[215°-220=],  S.  25  at  100°,  which  yields  BaA'^aq 
and  is  converted  by  heating  with  bromine-water 
into  CsH,BrjN,Oe,  S.  8  at  100°,  CgHiBr^N  A,  S. 
•25  at  100°,  OjH^BrjNjOs,  which  is  v.  sol.  water, 
CgH^BrN^O,,  S.  0. 6  at  100°,  and  C^H^Br^NjOa, 
S.  10  in  the  cold  and  o.  22  at  100°. 

VBAMIDO-THIO-FOBMIC    ACID    v.    Thio- 

AliLOPHANIO  ACID. 

DI-UEAMIDO-TOIUENEv.TJeamido-benzti,- 

UBEA. 

DI-p-1TBAmD0-DI-o-T0LYL-STTLFHIDE 

[2:1:4]  S(C6H3Me.NH.CO.NH2).,.  Thio-p-tolyl-di- 
urea.  [151°]  (when  containing  benzene  of  crys- 
tallisation). Formed  by  heating  the  hydro- 
chloricle  of  di-^-amido-di-tolyl-sulphide  with 
KCNO  (Truhlar,  B.  20,  669).  Crystallises  from 
benzene   in    white    silky    needles    (containing 

'  UBAMIL  O4H5N3O3  i.e. 
^^■^NH  CO^^^^'^^"-  BialurawMe.  Amido- 
barbitwic  acid.  Amido-malonyl-wrea.  Mwexan. 
Mol.  w.  148.  Formed  by  boiling  alloxantin  with 
NHjCl  (Liebig  a.  Wohler,  A.  26,  810 ;  Grimaux, 
C.  B.  87,  752)  and  by  boiling  ammonium  thion- 
urate  with  HClAq.  Formed  also  by  reducing 
nitro-  or  nitroso-  barbituric  acid  with  HIAq 
(Baeyer,  A.  127, 223).  It  is  also  a  product  of  the 
action  of  acids  on  murexlde  (Beilstein,  A.  107, 
183). 

Properties. — Silky  needles,  si.  sol.  hot  water, 
insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Sol.  cone.  H^SOj  and 
re-ppd.  on  dilution.  Its  alkaline  solution  turns 
red  in  air,  forming  purpurates ;  thus  it  is  converted 
in  ammoniacal  solution  into  murexide  by  boiling 
with  air  or  HgO.    Cone.  HNO3  forms  alloxan. 


Bromine    at    85°    forms    orange    OjHjBrNjOi 
(Mulder,  B.  14, 1060). 

UBAMILIC  ACID  OgHgN^O,  (?).  S.  14  in  the 
cold ;  33  at  100°.  Formed  by  heating  uramil 
with  HjSOj  and  water,  or  by  evaporating  am- 
monium thionurate  with  some  H^SO,  (Liebig  a. 
WOhler,'  A.  26,  314 ;  Gregory,  P.  M.  24,  187). 
Transparent,  four-sided  prisms,  si.  sol.  coldwater. 
Converted  by  boiling  cone.  HNOj  into  nitro- 
barbiturie  acid. 

UBAIf  AIES  «.  XTbaniuu,  ozyacids  and  salts 
OF,  p.  826. 

UBANIUM.  U.  At.  w.  239  (not  determined 
with  very  great  accuracy).  Mol.  w.  unknown. 
M.P.  not  determined  accurately ;  between  red 
heat  and  white  heat.  S.G.  of  fused  U  at 
'f  =  18-685  (Zimmermann,  B.  15,  851).  S.H.  at 
100°  =  -0276  (Z.,  I.C.).    S.V.S.  12'8. 

Historical. — In  1789  Klaproth  prepared  some 
compounds  of  a  new  element  from  pitchblende  ; 
to  the  characteristic  element  of  these  compounds 
he  gave  the  name  uranium,  from  oipavls  =  the 
heavens,  in  allusion  to.  the  planet  Uranus  which 
had  been  discovered  a  few  years  before  {Orell's 
A.  1789  [2]  400).  The  compounds  of  U  were 
examined  by  Eichter  (Qehlen's  A.  4, 402),  Buch- 
holz  (Oehlen's  A.  4,  17,  134),  Lecanu  (/.  Ph.  9, 
141 ;  11,  279),  Brande  (S.  44,  1),  BerzeUus  (P. 
1,  359),  and  Arfvedson  (P.  1,  245).  In  1840, 
F^ligot  showed  that  the  substance  supposed  till 
then  to  be  U  was  really  an  oxide  of  U  (^.  Ch.  [3] 
5,  5) ;  P.  isolated  the  metal,  and  determined  the 
at.  w.  to  be  120.  Mendel6efE  in  1872  {A.  Suppl. 
8,  138;  cf.  O.  N.  41,  39  [1880])  proposed  to 
double  the  at.  w.  of  TJ,  making  it  240  ;  this  pro- 
posal was  completely  justified  by  the  determina- 
tion of  S.H.  of  pure  U  by  Zimmermann  in  1882 
{B.  15,  851),  and  by  the  determination  of  the 
V.D.  of  UOI4  and  UBr.  (Z.,  A.  216,  2  [1883]). 

Occurrence. — Never  unoombined.  A  few 
minerals  containing  compounds  of  U  are  found 
sparsely  distributed  and  not  in  large  quantities ; 
the  chief  of  these  is  pitchblende,  which  consists 
of  UsOj  along  with  SiOj  and  oxides  of  Sb,  As, 
Ca,  Cu,  Fe,  Mg,  V,  &o.  Carbonate,  sulphate,  phos- 
phate, niobate,  tantalate,  and  various  other  com- 
pounds of  U  are  also  found  in  varying  quantities 
in  several  rare  minerals  {v.  Zimmermann,  A.  232, 
300 ;  Hidden  a.  Mackintosh,  Am.  S.  [3]  38,  474  ; 
Hillebrand,  Am.  S.  [3]  38,  329;  40,  384). 
Lockyer  (Pr.  27,  49)  stated  that  some  of  the 
lines  in  the  emission-spectrum  of  U  coincide 
with  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Hutchins 
a.  Holden  (P.  M.  [5]  24,  325)  think  there  is  no 
trustworthy  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence 
of  U  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 

Preparation, — 1.  A  mixture  of  TJCI4,  NaCl, 
and  Na  is  strongly  heated  in  a  closed  iron 
cyUndert,  Zimmermann  (A.  116,  14)  used  a 
cylinder  of  soft  iron  with  walls  0.  3  ceutim. 
thick,  bored  from  a  larger  cylinder  (similar  to 
that  employed  by  Nilson  a.  Pettersson  for  pre- 
paring Be ;  B.  11,  383)  fitted  with  a  cap  wliioh 
could  be  screwed  on  tightly.  He  placed  a  layer 
of  pure  fused  NaCl  in  the  cylinder,  then'  small 
pieces  of  Na  (c.  3  to  4  pts.  for  10  pts.  UCl,),  then 
UClj  (which  must  be  put  intff  the  cylinder  as 
quickly  as  possible,  as  it  is  hygroscopic),  and 
covered  the  whole  with  a  layer  of  fused  NaCl. 
Z.  raised  the  cylinder  to  a  white  heat,  kept  it  at 
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that  tempelratare  for  some  time,  oOoled,  and 
washed  the  contents  with  dilute  alkali  solution, 
and  then  with  water.  According  to  Z.,  the  metal 
as  thus  prepared  is  quite  pure  {v.  infra). — 2. 
Moissan  (C.  B.  116,  347)  obtained  U,  containing 
from  5  to  13*5  p.o.  0,  by  mixing  the  oxide  pre- 
pared by  strongly  heating  UOa(N03)2  with  excess 
of  charcoal,  compressing  the  mixture  in  a  carbon 
crucible,  imbedding  this  in  MgO,  and  heating 
for  10-12  minutes  in  an  electric  furnace,  using  a 
current  of  60  volts  and  450  amperes. 

XJCI4  is  obtained  by  heating  the  nitrate 
'n02(N03)j  in  air,  mixing  the'  oxide  thus  ob- 
tained (ohieiiy  U^Og)  with  0,  and  heating  in  a 
stream  of  CI  {v.  Ueanium  tetraohlobide,  p.  823). 
The  nitrate  is  obtained  from  pitchblende  by 
powdering  the  mineral,  washing  with  water, 
drying,  and  washing  to  remove  S  and  As,  dis- 
solving in  HKOjAq,  evaporating  to  dryness,  dis- 
solving in  water,  filtering  from  Fe^Oj,  PbSO^,  &o., 
evaporating  a  Uttle,  and  allowing  to  crystallise. 
The  crystals  of  U02(N03)2  thus  obtained  are 
purified  by  draining  in  a  funnel,  washing  with  a 
little  cold  water,  drying  in  the  air,  dissolving  in 
ether  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  crystallising  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  and  re-crystallising 
from  hot  water ;  the  crystals  of  U02(NOs)2  are 
then  dissolved  in  water  so  as  to  form  a  cone, 
solution,  UOj.CjO^  is  ppd.  by  adding  B..fi.fl^Aq 
to  this  solution,  the  pp.  is  washed  with  boiling 
water,  and  then  decomposed  by  heat,  and  the 
TJOj  thus  produced  is  digested  with  cone.  HClAq, 
washed,  dissolved  in  HNOjAq,  and  the  solution 
is  crystallised  (P61igot,  A.  Ch.  [3]  5,  5  ;  12,  258 ; 
cf.  Ebehnen,  A.  43,  286 ;  Wertheim,  /.  pr.  29, 
209). 

The  oxide  U3OS  used  by  Zimmermann 
(o.  supra)  for  the  preparation  of  UGl^,  from 
which  pure  U  was  obtained,  was  prepared  by 
him  as  follows.  A  warm  solution  of  commercial 
uranium  hydroxide  in  HClAq  was  saturated  with 
HjS;  after  standing  for  some  time  the  liquid 
was  filtered  off,  NHjAq  and  (NH4)2C03Aq  were 
added  in  excess,  the  liquid  was  warmed  and 
(NH,)2SAq  was  added ;  after  standing  the  liquid 
was  filtered,  saturated  with  HClAq,  and  boiled 
till  CO2  was  removed,  then  mixed  with  NHjAq 
and  (NHJjSAq  and  heated  on  the  water-bath 
till  most  of  the  (NHJ^S  was  removed;  the  pp.  of 
UO2  was  collected,  washed,  and  heated  over  the 
blowpipe ;  the  Vfia  thus  formed  was  dissolved 
in  mJOaAq  and  the  solution  was  crystallised ; 
the  crystals  of  U02(N03)2  were  dissolved  in 
ether,  the  solution  was  poured  oft  from  insoluble 
substances,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  was  strongly  heated;  the  UjOs  which 
remained  was  again  dissolved  in  HNOjAq,  and 
the  crystals  that  formed  on  evaporation  were 
dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  was 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  decom- 
posed by  heating. 

Properties.— A  lustrous,  hard,   silver-white 

metal ;  S.G.  18-685  at  '^  (Zimmermann,  B.  15, 

851) ;  if  UCI4  is  reduced  by  Na  at  a  red  heat,  U 
is  obtained  as  a  greyish-black  powder.  S.H.  at 
100°  =  '0276  (Z.,  I.C.).  U  is  somewhat  malleable, 
but  cannot  be  hammered  into  thin  plates.  The 
emission-spectrum,  obtained  by  the  aid  of  elec- 
tric spaiks,  shows  only  a  few  lines,  the  most 
inarked  being  one  in  the  yeUow  (Thal6n,  A.  Ch. 


[4]  18,  239).  I*or  tlie  fluorescence,  phosphor- 
escence, and  absorption-spectra  of  U  compounds 
V.  Becquerel  {A.  Ch.  [4]  27,  539),  also  Morton  a. 
Bolton  {Am.  Ch.  3,  361,  401).  U  melts  towards 
a  white  heat ;  according  to  Moissan  (C  B.  116, 
1429),  the  metal  is  volatilised  by  heating  in  an 
electric  furnace  using  a  current  of  350  amperes 
and  75  volts.  After  long  standing  in  the  air  the 
surface  of  U  becomes  covered  with  a  steel-blue 
to  black  film  of  oxide ;  XJ  that  has  been  fused 
burns  brilliantly  when  heated  on  Pt  foil  in  the 
air ;  pulverulent  U  burns  at  150°-17Q°  in  the 
air.  U  combines  directly  with  CI  or  Br,  also 
with  S ;  the  metal  dissolves  in  dilute  H^SOjAq 
or  HClAq ;  it  is  not  acted  on  by  acetic  acid,  nor 
by  KOHAq,  NaOHAq,  or  NHjAq. 

The  at.  w.  of  TJ  has  been  "determined  (1)  by 
determining  U  and  CI  in  UCI4  (PMigot,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  6,  12  [1842]  ;  Rammelsberg,  P.  55,  318 ;  56, 
125  [1842]) ;  (2)  by  analyses  of  U02.C20,.H20 
(Ebelmen,  A.  Ch.  [3]  5,  191  [1842J ;  P^ligot, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  20,  341  [1846]) ;  (3)  by  analyses  of 
U02(C2H302)2.2H20  (P61igot,  I.e.;  Wertheim, 
/.  pr.  29, 207) ;  (4)  by  analyses  of  the  double  salt 
U02.Na(C2H302)3  (Wertheim,  l.c.) ;  (5)  by  trans- 
forming UOi  into  UgOs,  and  U02.Na(C2H302)3 
into  NajUOj  (Zimmermann,  A.  232,  117,  273 
[1886]) ;  (6)  by  determining  S.H.  of  U  (Zim- 
mermann, B.  15,  85]  [1882]);  (7)  by  deter- 
mining V.D.S  of  UBr^  and  UCl,  (Z.,  A.  216,  2 
[1883]). 

The  at.  w.  of  TJ  was  formerly  taken  as  0. 120 ; 
in  1872  Mendel^efE  adduced  reasons  for  doubling 
this  value,  based  on  a  comparative  study  of  the 
properties  of  oompoiinds  of  TJ  to  which  he  was 
led  by  considering  the  periodic  arrangement 
of  the  eleinents  (A.  Svppl.  8,  178;  O.  N.  41, 
39).  When  the  at.  w.  of  TJ  was  taken  as  120, 
the  formulffi  given  to  the  chief  oxides,  chlorides, 
and  salts  of  this  element  were  UO,  TJCl^,  USO„ 
&o. ;  U3O, ;  U2O3,  UOCl,  U02(N03),  &c. ;  and  U 
was  classed  with  the  iron  metals.  Mendel6eft 
pointed  out  that  TJ  was  very  much  heavier  than 
the  iron  metals,  that  the  oxide  TJ2O3  did  not 
form  salts  similar  to  those  derived  from  Fe203, 
that  the  salts  of  TJO,  i.e.  TJSO,,  TJ(N0,)2,  &c., 
were  not  isomorphous  with  the  salts  of  MgO, 
FeO,  NiO,  &c.  MendeUeff  also  drew  attention 
to  the  existence  of  a  chloride  which  would  have 
to  be  represented  as  TJjClj  if  TJ  =  120,  and  that 
this  chloride  was  obtained  by  heating  TJCI2  in  H, 
Mendel^eff  proposed  to  double  the  value  then  ac- 
cepted for  the  at.  w.  of  TJ,  and,  following  on  this, 
to  write  the  formiilse  of  the  chlorides,  oxides, 
and  salts  as  TJCI4,  TJOj,  TJ(S0j2,  &c.;  TJ3OS; 
UO3,  UO2CI2,  U02(N03)2,  &o. ;  and  UCI3.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  many  of  these  formulsB  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  corresponding  com- 
pounds of  Cr,  Mo,  and  W ;  and  it  was  shown 
that  the  properties  of  compounds  of  TJ  more 
nearly  resemble  those  of  compounds  of  Cr,  Mo, 
and  W  than  of  any  other  elements.  Especial 
stress  was  laid  by  MendeUeS  on  the  acidic  cha- 
racter of  the  highest  oxide  of  TJ.  Finally,  Men- 
deUeff  showed  that  an  element  with  the  proper- 
ties of  TJ,  and  an  at.  w.  equal  to  c.  240,  finds  its 
proper  place  in  Group  VI.,  series  12,  of  the 
periodic  arrangement  of  the  elements.  Mende- 
keff  suggested  that  the  S.H.  of  pure  TJ  should 
be  determined  ;  that  the  V.D.  of  the  volatile 
chloride  should  be  f  oimd ;  that  the  action  of  H 
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on  the  chloride  then  taken  to  be  UOl.  should  be 
studied;  that  salts  of  the  lower  oxide  (UO  if 
tr  =  120,  UOjif  U  =  240)  should  be  examined, 
especially  as  regards  their  isomorphism  with 
salts  of  ThOj,  SnOj,  ZrO„  and  TeO^ ;  that  the 
crystalline  forms  of  corresponding  compounds 
of  M0O3,  WO3,  and  UO3  (U  =  240)  should  be 
studied,  and  that  an  especially  thorough  crystal- 
lographic  examination  should  be  made  of  the 
compounds  EjTJOjF,;  and  that  the  physical 
properties  of  compounds  of  Cr,  Mo,  W,  and  U 
should  be  compared.  Since  the  publication  of 
MendeUeff's  memoir,  the  S.H.  of  U,  and  the 
V.D.S  of  tJBrj  and  UCl,  have  been  determined, 
the  action  of  H  on  XJCI4  has  been  examined,  and 
something  has  been  done  in  the  study  of  the 
crystalline  forms  of  compounds  of  U,  including 
those  of  the  form  RjUO^F^ ;  the  results  of  all 
these  investigations  fully  confirm  the  justness 
of  MendelSeft's  view  that  the  at.  w.  of  XJ  is  c.  240, 
and  that  this  element  must  be  classed  with  Cr, 
Mo,  and  W.  The  exact  value  to  be  given  to  the 
at.  w.  of  U  has  not  been  yet  determined ;  Zim- 
mermann's  measurements  gave  238-75  from  the 
ratio  UO^tUaOs,  and  238-67  from  the  ratio 
U02Na(C,H30j)3:NajUO<  (0  =  15-96).  The  mol. 
w.  of  U  is  not  known. 

tJ  is  the  last  member  of  the  even-series 
family  of  Group  VI. ;  this  family  also  contains, 
besides  0,  the  elements  Or,  Mo,  — ,  and  W.  The 
chromium  elements  are  both  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  in  their  chemical  relations  ;  they  form 
oxides  MO3  that  are  acidic,  and  some  of  the 
lower  oxides  are  basic.  The  oxide  UO^  forms 
some  corresponding  salts ;  a  series  of  salts  of 
the  form  UO^X  is  also  known,  where  X  =  S04, 
&o.  Several  series  of  uranates  MzUO,,  MjU^O,, 
&o.,  are  known.  The  haloid  compounds  are 
TJX,,  UXj,  and  UX5.  (For  a  comparison  of  the 
metals  of  the  Or  family  v.  Ohromium  gkoup  ot 
BliBMBNTS,  vol.  ii.  p.  168  ;  cf.  Olassifioation,  vol. 
u.  p.  207.) 

The  atom  of  U  is  tetravalent  in  the  gaseous 
molecules  UBr,  and  17014. 

BeacUons  and  Combinations. — 1.  Heated  in 
air  U  is  burnt  to  a  voluminous  deposit  of  U3O3 
(perhaps  containing  also  UOj),  which  stops  the 
further  oxidation  of  the  metal.  Pulverulent  U 
burns  when  heated  in  air  to  150°-170°.— 2.  U 
bums  brilliantly  when  heated  in  chlorine,  form- 
ing UOl, ;  heated  in  bronwne  to  0.  240°  part  of 
the  metal  is  changed  to  UBr,. — 8.  Heated  in 
sulphur  vapour  USj  is  produced. — 4.  It  is  gene- 
rally said  that  U  does  not  react  with  water ;  but, 
according  to  Moissan  (C  B.  116,  B47),  the  metal 
obtained  by  him  by  reducing  the  oxide  by  char- 
coal in  an  electric  furnace  decomposed  water  at 
the  ordinary  temperature ;  this  specimen  of  U 
contaiueiJrom  5  to  13-5  p.o.  0. — 5.  U  dissolves 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  rapidly  on  warming, 
forming  USD,,  and  giving  off  H ;  pulverulent  U 
dissolves  in  hot  cone.  H2SO4,  giving  off  SO^ ;  the 
compact  metal  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  cone. 
H2SO4. — 6.  U  dissolves  in  hydrachloric  acid, 
dilute  or  cone,  rapidly  on  warming,  forming  a 
hyacinth-red  solution  of  UCI3,  which  goes  green 
on  shaking  in  air,  and  then  contains  TJCI4. — 
7.  Cone,  nitric  acid,  even  when  hot,  scarcely 
acts  on  U  that  has  been  fused ;  the  pulverulent 
metal  is  quickly  oxidised  by  hot  cone.  HN03Aq 
^  Vfif — 8.  Several  metalUo  salts  in  solution 


are  reduced  by  U,  with  opn.  oi  ilie  metals,  i.g 
HgNOj,  AgNOa,  CUSO4,  SnClj,  PtOlj,  AuClj. 

Detection  and  Esti/maUon.  —  Uranyl  salt3 
(UO2.SO4,  &o.)  are  formed  by  heating  uranatea 
with  acids,  also  by  the  reactions  of  acids  with 
UO3,  and  also  by  oxidising  uranous  salts  (salts 
of  UO).  K4FeOy8Aq  gives  a  brownish-red  pp. 
with  uranyl  salts,  soluble  in  HClAq  or  in 
(NH4)300,Aq;  this  reaction  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely delicate;  HjO^Aq  and  alcohol  give  a 
brown  pp.  (Fairley,  G.  N.  62,  227) ;  carbonates 
give  yellow  pps.,  soluble  in  excess,  forming 
yellow  liquids;  NaOHAq  or  KOHAq  forms 
yellow  pps.,  NHjOlAq  does  not  interfere  with 
the  ppn.,  but  in  presence  of  sugar  or  tartaric 
acid  pps.  are  not  produced.  Uranous  salts  are 
produced  by  reducing  uranyl  salts  in  solution  by 
Zn  and  HOlAq.  After  reduction  the  solutions 
give  green  pps.  with  KOHAq  or  NaOHAq,  the 
pps.  becoming  brown  and  then  yellow  in,  the 
air ;  with  (NH4)2SAq  green  pps.  -are  formed, 
quickly  becoming  dark  green,  and  black  on  boil- 
ing; K4FeOy5Aq  produces  yellow-green  pps. 
becoming  red  in  the  air  (v,  Zimmermann,  A. 
213,  285). 

U  is  generally  estimated  as  UOj  or  U3O8  {». 
Zimmermann,  A.  232,  209).  Solutions  may  be 
reduced  by  Zn  and  HljSOjAq,  and  then  titrated 
with  KMnOjAq,  the  quantity  of  0  used  corre- 
sponding with  the  change  of  UOj  to  UO3  (Z., 
l.c. ;  V.  also  Belohoubek,  J.pr.  99,  231). 

Uranium,  arsenates  of.  A  compound,  pro- 
bably UOj.ASjOj.  4aq,  is  described  by  Eammels- 
berg  (P.  59,  26).  Werther  {J.  pr.  43,  321) 
describes  U02H3As04. 3aq,  and  various  double 
salts  of  this  compound  with  arsenates  of  Ca,  Ou, 
and  Na. 

Uranium,  bromides  of.  UBr,  is  formed  by 
heating  UjOg  mixed  with  0  in  Br  vapour ;  and 
UErj  by  heating  UBr,  in  H.  Zimmermann  {A. 
216,  S)  failed  to  obtain  a  compound  with  more 
Br  by  heating  UBr4  with  Br  to  230°  in  a  sealed 
tube. 

Uranium  tbtbabkomide  UBr,.  (Ura/nous 
bromide.)  Mol.  w.  558.  Prepared  by  strongly 
heating  a  mixture  of  U3O3  and  sugar,  mixing 
with  sugar  charcoal  that  has  been  heated  to  red- 
ness, placing  the  mixture  in  a  tube,  and  heating 
it  first  in  a  stream  of  thoroughly  dried  OOj,  and 
then  in  Br  vapour,  and  allowing  to  cool  in  00^ ; 
the  Br  used  must  be  perfectly  freed  from  01, 
HBr,  and  H^O  by  distillation  from  EBr,  MnOj, 
and  PjOs  (Zimmermann,  A.  216,  2;  Alibegoff, 
A.  232,  182 ;  cf.  Hermann,  J.  1861.  260).  UBr, 
forms  black,  fusible  leaflets ;  volatile  at  red  heat, 
giving  a  vapour  with  V.D.  281  (Z.,  l.c.) ;  very 
hygroscopic ;  dissolves  in  water,  with  a  hissing 
sound,  forming  a  green  liquid. 

By  evaporating  a  solution  of  X!0^.xSjO  in 
HBrAq,  Rammelsberg  (P.  59, 12)  obtained  green 
crystals  of  hydrated  UBr4,  probably  UBr,.8H20. 

Uranoxy bromides.  (Bromoxy-u/ranates.) 
U0jBr2.2MBr  or  M^UO^Br,.  By  the  reaction  of 
HBrAq  with  K^UO,  and  (NH4)2UO,  respectively, 
Sendtner  {A.  195,  325)  obtained  yellowish, 
hygroscopic  tablets  of  the  composition 
MjU02Br,.2Hp,  where  M  =  NH,  and  E. 

Ubanium  tbibkomide  UBr,.  Mol.  w.  not 
determined.  Obtained  by  Alibegoff  {A.  233, 119  ; 
cf.  Zimmermann,  A.  216,  5)  by  passing  dry  H 
over  molten  UBr,.    Dark-brown  needles ;  easily 
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Volatilised ;  not  changed  by  cbtitinvied  heating  in 
E ;  very  hygroscopic ;  warmed  in  HjS,  in  com- 
plete absence  of  air,  forms  UjSs. 

rraninm,  chlorides  of.  By  heating  U  in  CI 
both  UCls  and  TJCl^  are  produced ;  and  by  heat- 
ing UOI4  in  H,  XJCI3  is  formed. 

Ubanium  pentachloeide  UCI5.  Mol.  w.  not 
determined;  formula  probably  molecular,  from 
analogy  of  M0CI5  and  WCI5. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  heating  U  in  excess  of 
CI.— 2.  A  slow  stream  of  dry  CI  is  passed  over  a 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  any  oxide  of  tJ,  or 
UO^CL,,  heated  to  duU  redness  in  a  glass  tube ; 
dark-green  octahedral  crystals  of  UClj  are 
foriued  near  the  heated  part  of  the  tube,  and  in 
front  of  these  needle-shaped  crystals  of  tJClj  are 
deposited,  mixed  with  a  loose  brown  powder, 
which  is  also  UCl,.  If  the  stream  of  CI  is  rapid, 
most  of  the  UCls  is  produced  as  a  light-brown, 
mobile  powder  (Boscoe,  O.  J.  [2]  12,  933). 

Properties  and  Reactions. — ^UOlj  crystallises 
in  long,  dark,  needle-shaped  forms ;  the  crystals 
are  lustrous,  and  reflect  greenish  light,  in  trans- 
mitted light  they  are  dark  ruby  red.  Both  the 
crystals  and  the  brown  powder  are  very  hygro- 
scopic. Dissolves  in  water,  with  a  hissing  sound, 
forming  a  yellow-green  liquid  and  giving  ofi 
HCl.  Decomposed  to  UCli  and  CI  when  heated, 
either  alone  or  in  COj  or  CI ;  decomposition  begins 
at  120°  in  OOj,  and  is  complete  at  235°.  Heat- 
ing in  NH,  probably  produces  a  nitride  (Boscoe, 
l.c. ;  no  analyses  given). 

Combination. — A  compound  UCls.PCls  is  de- 
scribed by  Cronander  (J.  1873.  222)  as  an 
amorphous,  yellow  solid ;  formed  by  heating 
tJO,  with  excess  of  PCI5  in  a  sealed  tube  for  a 
long  tune. 

Ueanium  teteaohlobide  UCl,.  (Vraruyus 
chloride.)    Mol.  w.  380-48. 

Preparation.— 1.  V  is  heated  in  CI. — 2.  A 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  an  oxide  of  U,  or  VO.fl\, 
is  heated  in  a  slow  stream  of  dry  CI  (Pffigot,  A. 
43,  258;  cf.  Eosooe,  C.J.  [2]  12,  933).  The 
crystals  that  form  nearest  to  the  heated  part  of 
the  tube'  are  again  heated  in  a  stream  of  dry 
CO2,  whereby  traces  of  UOI5  are  volatilised  and 
removed  (Zimmermann,  A.  216,  8). — 3.  A  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  uranate  in  HClAq  is  reduced 
by  Zn,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  and  crys- 
tallised. Arendt  a.  Knpp  (0.  C.  1857.  164)  re- 
daced,  by  boiling  the  solution  for  15  min.  with 
Cu  and  a  little  PtCljAq ;  they  then  filtered,  satu- 
rated with  HjS,  filtered,  boiled  off  HjS.and  crys- 
tallised. 

Properties  and  Reactions.  ■'-  Dark  -  green, 
lustrous,  regular  octahedral  crystals  ;  volatilises 
at  red  heat,  in  complete  absence  of  moisture, 
giving  a  red  vapour  (P61igot,  l.c.)  with  V.D. 
192  (Zimmermann,  l.c.).  Very  deliquescent; 
fumes  much  in  air,  giving  off  HOI ;  dissolves  in 
water,  with  a  hissing  sound,  forming  a  green 
solution  that  is  unchanged  in  air ;  gives  green, 
amorphous  UCl,  by  evaporation  m  vacuo,  but  is 
decomposed  by  evaporation  in  the  air.  When 
UCl.Aq  is  dropped  into  boiling  water  all  the  U 
is  ppd.  as  UOj.a;HjO.  Solution  of  UCl,  reduces 
salts  of  Au  and  Ag  to  the  metals,  and  PeClj  to 
FeClj,  &o.  By  heating  in  dry  H  one-fourth  of 
the  01  is  removed  and  UCI3  remains  (P61igot,  A. 
i3,  266).    According  to  P61igot  (I.e.),  UOl,  com- 


bines with  several  metallic   chlorides  to  form 
double  salts. 

Uranoxy  chlorides.  (Chloroxyitranates.) 
UO2Olj.2MCl.2aq,  or  M2XJ02Cl,.2aq.  Salts  of 
this  composition,  M  =  NHj  and  K,  are  produced 
by  the  reaction  of  large  excess  of  HClAq  with 
uranates  of  NH,  and  K  (P^igot,  A.  43,  279). 
The  K  compound  is  also  formed  by  acting  on 
TJOjOlu  with  excess  of  KCLA.q,  and  separating 
the  KCl  that  crystallises  with  the  EjUO^Clj  me- 
chanically (Berzelius,  P.  1,  366).  The  K  com- 
pound forms  thick  plates  (for  crystalline 
measurements  v.  de  la  Provostaye,  A.  Ch.  [3]  6, 
165) ;  easily  loses  water ;  gives  off  HCl  at  a 
little  above  100° ;  melts  at  red  heat,  giving  off 
01,  and  leaving  UOj  and  KCl.  The  ammonium 
compound  forma  very  deliquescent  rhombohedra. 

Ueahium  tbichloeide  UClj.  Mol.  w.  not 
determined.  Obtained  by  Pffigot  (Z.c.)  by  heat- 
ing UOI4  in  dry  H  as  long  as  HOI  was  given  off. 
Also  formed  in  solution  by  long-continued  re- 
duction of  uranyl  salts  by  Zn  and  HClAq  (Zim- 
mermann, A.  213,  300).  A  brownish-red  solid ; 
dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  forming  a  red 
solution,  which  gives  off  H  and  becomes  green 
(v.  P.,  Ic. ;  Z.,  l.c. ;  also  A.  216,  12). 

TTranium,  ferrocyanides  of.  Various  com- 
pounds are  described  by  Wyruboff  {A.  Ch.  [5]  8, 
444)  and  Atterberg  (Bl.  [2]  24,  355)  as  obtained 
hy  ppg.  K^FeCyjAq  by  solutions  of  salts  of  U. 
The  following  formulae  are  given : 
(1)  TJjPeOy,.  lOaq  ;  (2)  UjKjFeCyj.  6aq  ; 
(3)  (UO,)3K,(FeCy,l,.6aq; 
(4)(UO,)A(FeCyj,.12aq. 

TTraninm,  fluorides  of.  Only  one  compound, 
UF,,  has  been  isolated  with  certainty. 

Ueanitjm  TETEATLUOErDB  UFi.  (Uranous 
fluoride.)  Mol.  w.  not  determined;  formula 
probably  molecular,  from  analogy  of  XJBr^  and 
UCI4.  Prepared  by  adding  HPAq  to  tljOg,  boil- 
ing, pouring  off  the  yeUow  solution  (which  con- 
tains TJOjF^),  washing  the  green  powder  that 
remains,  first  on  a  filter  and  then  by  decantation, 
until  free  from  HFAq,  and  drying  at  100° 
(Smithells,  C.  J.  43,  125 ;  cf.  Bolton,  Z.  [2]  2, 
353).  The  process  of  washing  is  very  tedious, 
and  occupies  many  days.  tJB',  is  a  green 
powder ;  insol.  in  water  and  dilute  acids;  slowly 
dissolved  by  cone,  acids ;  boiling  NaOHAq  pro- 
duces UOj.  Heated  in  a  Pt  crucible  with  tho 
lid  on,  a  small  quantity  of  a  white,  bulky  sub- 
limate is  obtained;  this  sublimate  is  TTO^F, 
(Smithells,  l.c.) ;  the  residue  in  the  crucible  is 
chiefly  TJOj.  Heated  on  Pt  foU,  UFj  leaves 
U,03  (S.,  I.C.). 

Double  salts. — ^Bolton  (Z.c.)  obtained  the 
compounds  UF^.KF  and  TJPi.NaF — as  green 
powders,  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids, 
giving  UOj,  KP  (or  NaP),  and  HP  when  heated 
to  redness,  in  closed  vessels — by  the  action  of 
formic  or  oxalic  acid  on  "OO^^j.  SEP  or 
UOjPj.NaF  (v.  infra)  in  sunlight.  These  com- 
pounds may  oe  caXleiiiranofluorides,  and  written 
KUFj  and  NaUFj. 

Uranium  hexafluoride  TJF,  was  said  by 
Ditto  (0.  B.  91,  115)  to  be  formed  by  heating 
UjOj  with  HFAq,  evaporating  the  yellow  liquid, 
and  heating  the  crystals  of  UFj.8HF  thus  ob- 
tained ;  but  Smithells-  (0.  J.  43, 125)  has  shown 
that  the  substance  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
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aoliiiion  formed  by  beating  V,Og  with  HFAq  is 
UOjP^  ("•  Ukanium  oxtfluobide,  p.  828). 

Uranoxyfluorides.  (FMioxy-wranates.) 
These  compounds  may  be  regarded  either  as 
double  salts  of  UOjjFj  with  alkali  fluorides,  or  as 
salts  derived  from  hypothetical  acids  HjUOA. 
The  compounds  are  formed  by  adding  alkali 
fluorides  to  solutions  of  uranous  nitrate,  and 
crystallising  under  different  conditions  (v. 
Bolton,  Z.  [2]  2,  353  ;  Baker,  0.  J.  35,763).  The 
compounds  that  have  been  isolated  belong  to 
several  series :  (1)  MF.U0jPj.a;aq  =  MU02P3.a;aq, 
where  M  =  Na  and  a;  =  2  and  4  (Bolton) ; 
(2)  3MI'.U02F2  =  M,U02F5,  where  M  =  NHj 
and  K  (Bolton;  Baker);  (3)  3KP.2U02F„.2aq 
^KjUAI'j-Saq  (Baker)  ;  (4)  SXF.iXJO.^^ 
^E^UjO^F,  (Baker);  (5)  8BaF2.5UOjF,.2aq 
(Bolton).  Two  other  series  were  described  by 
Ditte  (0.  '  B.  91,  166),  4MF.U0^2  and 
4MF.UOF4.a!aq ;  but  the  experiments  of 
Smithells  (C.  J.  43,  131)  have  shown  that  these 
compounds  do  not  exist. 

Uranium,  haloid  compounds  of.  V  combines 
directly  with  Br  and  CI,  but  not  with  I ;  no 
iodide,  indeed,  has  been  isolated.  The  haloid 
Eompounds  of  U  belong  to  the  form  UXj,  where 
X  =  Br  or  CI ;  TJX„  where  X  =  Br,  CI  or  F  ;  and 
tJXs,  where  X  =  CI.  The  compounds  UBr^  and 
tJClj  have  been  gasified,  and  the  formulte  are 
molecular.  From  the  analogy  of  WCl,  and 
M0CI5  the  formula  UCI5  is  probably  molecular; 
this  compound  decomposes  to  TJClj  and  CI  when 
heated,  either  alone  or  in  COj  or  CI.  From  the 
analogy  of  CrClj  it  may  be  supposed  that  UCI3 
and  UBr,  are  molecular  formulffi.  No  haloid 
compounds  of  U  have  been  isolated  correspond- 
ing with  the  chlorides  of  Cr,  Mo,  and  W, 
M^CIzi.  No  haloid  compounds  of  U  are  known 
^containing  each  more  than  one  halogen.  Various 
oxyhaloid  compounds,  chiefly  1102X2,  and  com- 
pounds of  these  with  alkali  haloids,  are  known. 

TTranium,  hydroxides  of,  v.  Ubahiuii,  oxides 
ASD  HYDBATED  OXIDES  OF  {mfro) ;  also  Ueanium 

OXTACIDS,  AKD.SALTS  OF  (p.  826). 

TJramnm,  iodides  of.  No  compound  of  U 
and  I  has  been  isolated.  Hermann  {J.  1861. 
260)  and  Sendter  {Verbind.  des  Uraniums, 
Erlangen,  1877)  failed  to  obtain  an  iodide  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  UOj  and  C  in  I  vapour  or 
in  HI. 

TTraninm,  nitride  of,  UjNj,  A  greyish-black 
powder ;  obtained  by  heating  UCI4  in  NHj,  then 
mixing  with  NH^Cl  and  heating  for  a  long  time 
in  a  stream  of  NHj  (tJhrlaub,  Verbind.  eirmger 
Metalle.  mit  Stichstoff,  Gottingen,  1859).  Eosooe 
(O.  J.  [2]  12,  933)  states^  that  a  nitride  is  formed 
by  heating  UCI5  in  NHj,  but  no  analyses  are 
given. 

Uranium,  oxides  and  hydrated  oxides  of. 
When  U  is  burnt  in  air  the  product  is  UjOj ; 
by  heating  this  oxide  with  reducers,  or  for  a  long 
time  in  a  stream  of  N  or  CO2,  UO2  is  formed; 
trOg  is  produced  by  fusing  XJsOj  with  KCIO,,  also 
by  heating  U02(N0s)2;  by  adding  H202Aq  to 
U02(C2H302)2Aq  or'  U02(N03)2Aq  a  hydrate  of 
UOj  is  obtained.  Besides  these  four  oxides, 
others,  intermediate  between  UO2  and  UO3, 
perhaps  exist.  No  definite  hydrate  of  UO2  has 
been  isolated;  the  pp.  formed  by  adding 
NHjAq  to  UCljAq,  or  to  solution  of  a  uranous 
g^i  (U(SOJp  ^0.),  is  either  a  hydrate,  or  a 


mixture  of  hydrateel,  of  tfdj.  A  liexaiiydrate  (A 
UjOg  probably  exists.  TJranio  acid  is  the  rapno- 
hydrate  of  UO3.  TJOj  dissolves  in  some  acida 
to  form  corresponding  salts ;  U3O,  is  said  to 
react  with  cone.  HjSOj  or  HClAq  to  form  both 
uranous  salts  UX2,  and  uranyl  salts  UO^X, 
where  X  =  a  divalent  acidic  radicle.  UO3  inter- 
acts with  several  acids  to  form  uranyl  salts 
UO2X";  UO3  also  reacts  as  an  acidic  oxide  with 
strong  bases,  forming  uranates,  di-uranates,  &c., 
M'jUO^,  MI2U2O,,  &a. 

According  to  Guyard  (BZ.  [2]  1, 89),  two  oxides 
having  the  compositions  UO  and  Vfi^  exist; 
but  the  more  accurate  investigations  of  Zimmer- 
mann  (A.  218,  301)  showed  that  the  substances 
examined  by  Guyard  were  not  definite  compounds. 
P^ligot  described  a  black  oxide  U2O5 ;  Zimmer- 
mann  {A.  232, 278)  has  shown  that  the  substance 
is  a  mixture,  in  variable  proportions,  of  UO, 
and  U30g. 

Ubanium  dioxide  UOj.  (Uranous  oxide.) 
Mol.  w.  not  known.  This  oxide  was  supposed 
to  be  the  element  U  until  1840,  when  P^ligot 
proved  the  presence  of  0  in  the  substance 
{A.  Gh.  [8]  5, 5). 

Formation.— 1.  By  heating  U3O5  with  such 
reducing  agents  as  H  (Arfvedson,  P.  1,  245), 
NHjCl  and  S  (Hermann,  J.  1861.  258),  a  little 
C  (Buchholz,  Qehlen's  Ann.  4,  17,  184),  oxalic 
acid  (Wertheim,  J.  pr.  29,  211),  &o.— 2.  By 
heating  U,Og  for  a  long  time  in  a  stream  of  N 
or  COj  (Zimmermann,  A.  232,  283).— 3.  By 
strongly  heating  U02.C204  in  absence  of  air 
(Berzelius,  P.  1,  359),  or  in  a  stream  of  H  (P61i- 
got,  A.  Gh.  [3]  5, 6 ;  Ebelmen,  A.  Ch.  [3]  5, 189). 

Preparation. — A  mixture  of  UOjClj  and 
excess  of  NaCl  and  NH^Cl  is  strongly  heated  in 
absence  of  air  ;  and  the  product  is  washed 
thoroughly  with  water,  and  dried  (Wohler,  A. 
41,  345  ;  cf.  Hillebrand,  Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chemie,' 
3,  243).  If  air  is  not  excluded  during  heating, 
some  UO3  is  obtained  (H.,  l.c.).  This  process 
gives  UO2  as  a  black  crystalline  powder.  In 
place  of  using  UOjOlj,  a  solution  of  ammonium 
uranate  in  HClAq  may  be  mixed  with  excess  of 
NaCl  and  NHjCl,  and  evaporated  to -dryness, 
and  the  residue  heated.  By  fusing  any  oxide 
of  V  with  borax  for  24  hours,  and  washing  with 
water  and  then  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  or  dilute 
EClAq,  Hillebrand  (2.c.  p.  249)  obtained  jet- 
black  octahedra  of  UO.;  isomorphous  with  ThOj. 

Properties. — Prepared  by  heating 
UO2.O2O,,  UO2  is  a  dark-brown,  pyrophoric 
powder ;  if  the  temperature  has  been  kept  high 
the  oxide  is  lustrous,  reddish-black,  and  not 
pyrophoric ;  prepared  by  heating  UOjClj  with 
NaCl  and  NH^Cl,  UO^  forms  black,  non-pyro- 
phoric,  octahedral  crystals.  P^ligot  gave  S.G. 
10-15 ;  according  to  Hillebrand  (2.c.),  the  S.G.  is 
nearly  11.  UOj  is  insoluble  in  water,  HClAq, 
and  dilute  HjSOjAq;  it  dissolves  in  HNOjAq, 
and  in  cone.  H2SO4  in  presence  of  a  little  water. 
UOj  is  oxidised  to  UjOg  by  heating  in  air. 

Reactions. — 1.  Heated  in  air  or  oxygen 
UjOg  is  produced;  UO^  burns  brilliantly  in  the 
0-H  flame  (Clarke,  G.  A.  62,  358).— 2.  Heating 
in  chlorine  produces  UO^CLj ;  when  mixed  with 
carbon  and  heated  in  chlorine,  UCI5  and  UCl, 
are  formed.  UBr,  is  produced  by  heating  UO, 
mixed  with  carbon  in  bromine  vapour. — 3.  UjO, 
is  formed   by  heating    UOj   in  water  valour 
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(Sdgllault,  A.  Ch.  [2]  6i,  3^8).— 4.  Heating  in 
vapour  of  carbon  ddsulphide  produces  Ua02S4 
(Hermann,  J.  1861.  258 ;  H.  Eose,  Q.  A.  73, 
139).  UOj  is  said  to  be  unchanged  by  heating 
in  hydrogen  sulphide  (Arfvedson,  P.  1,  245). — 
5.  A  solution  of  UO,  in  cono.  sulphuric  acid 
gives  green  crystals  of  U(S0j)2  on  evaporation. 

Hydbates  of  dbanium  dioxide.  No  definite 
hydrate  of  tJOj  has  been  isolated  ;  NHjAq  pro- 
duces a  reddish-brown  pp.  when  added  to  UCl|Aq 
or  solution  of  a  uranous  salt,  this  pp.  becomes 
black  on  boiling ;  when  washed  with  air-free  water 
and  dried  in  vacuo  it  forms  black,  coherent 
lumps.  A  black  pp.  is  also  produced  by  dropping 
UCljAq  into  boiling  water.  These  black  pps. 
contain  UOj;  they  are  probably  hydrates  of 
this  oxide.  The  name  uranmis  hydroxide  is 
often  given  to  the  pp.  obtained  by  either  o£  the 
processes  described ;  the  pp.  dissolves  in  dilute 
H,SOjAq,  HNO^Aq,  and  HClAq. 

Uranoso-uranio  oxide  U3O3.  (Olive-green 
oxide  of  uranium.  TJranyl  uranate  UOj.2tJ03.) 
Mol.  w.  not  known. 

Occurrence. — In  combination  with  SiO^,  and 
oxides  of  Sb,  As,  Ca,  Ou,  Fe,  Mg,  &a.,  in  pitch- 
blende. 

Preparation.— V,  or  a  decomposable  U  com- 
pound, e.g.  V0.jl^0^2>  is  heated  in  the  air  and 
then  in  a  stream  of  0,  and  is  allowed  to  cool  in 
0  [v.  Zimmermann,  A.  232, 283).  For  a  method 
of  preparing  UjOj  from  pitchblende  v.  Uranium, 
Preparation  of  (p.  821). 

Properties.  —  A  dark  olive^green  powder, 
sometimes  almost  black,  but  always  showing  a 
green  streak  when  rubbed  on  unglazed  porcelain 
(Z.,  I.C.).  S.G.  7-2  (Earsten,  S.  65,  394) ;  7-31 
(Ebelmen,  J.  pr.  27,  385).  S.H.  -07979  (Donath, 
B.  12,  742).  Insoluble  in  water;  slightly 
soluble  in  dilute  HClAq  or  H^SOjAq ;  soluble 
in  HNO^q,  also  in  HjSO,  with  a  little  water. 

Reactions. — 1.  Gives  off  0  when  heated  in 
air  or  in  an  indifferent  gas ;  the  final  product  of 
heating  in  N  or  CO.^  is  XJO^  (Zimmermann,  A. 
232,  283). — 2.  Seduced  to  UO2  by  heating  with 
hydrogen,  carbon,  sulphur,  potassium,  ov  sodium. 
3.  Heated  in  vapour  of  carbon  disulphide 
tJaOjS,  is  formed.— 4.  Heated  with  cone,  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  180"- 
200°,  gives  both  uranous  and  uranyl  sulphates, 
or  chlorides;  reacting  as  UOJ.2TJO3  (Z.,  A.  232, 
287). — 5.  Silver  nitrate  solution  is  slowly  re- 
duced to  Ag  (Isambert,  C.  B.80,  1087). 

Hydrate  op  ubanoso-uranic  oxide.  By 
adding  NHjAq  to  TJCl4Aq  and  allowing  the  pp. 
to  oxidise  in  the  air,  and  drying  in  vacuo  over 
HaSO,,  Eammelsberg  (P.  55,  319)  obtained  a 
greenish-black  solid  which  may  have  been  a 
hydrate  of  TJjOg;  one  determination  of  water 
only  is  given  which  agrees  fairly  with  Vfi,.  Baq. 

URANinM  TBioxiDE  UO3.  {Uranic  oxide. 
TJramic  anhydride.  Uranyl  oxide  {X!Oi)0.)  Mol. 
w.  not  known.  This  oxide  is  obtained  by  care- 
fully heating  the  hydrate  UOs-HjO  (v.  imfra)  to 
300°  (Ebelmen,  A.  Oh.  [2]  5, 199) ;  to  250°,  tem- 
perature being  gradually  raised  (Jacquelin, 
Ph.  0. 1845. 193).  The  oxide  is  also  formed  by 
heating  UOj.COa.2(NH,)2C03  to  300°  (B.,  I.e.). 
The  preparation  of  UO,  may  be  conducted  by 
heating  OOjINOa)^  in  a  Pt  basin  until  decompo- 
sition begins,  then  transferring  to  glass  tubes 


and  heating  these  in  an  oil-bath  to  250°  so  long 
as  acid  fumes  are  given  off. 

TJO3  is  a  chamois-yellow  powder.  S.G.  5-02 
to  5-26  (Brauner  a.  Watts,  P.  M.  [5]  11,  60). 
Ebelmen  (I.e.)  described  COj  obtained  by  heat- 
ing U02.COj.2(NH,)2C03  as  a  sealingwax-red 
powder.  When  UO,  is  heated  to  redness  it  gives 
off  0  and  UjOj  remains  (E.,  l.c.  ;  cf.  Read,  0.  J. 
65, 313  [1894]) ;  the  oxide  seems  to  be  somewhat 
volatile  at  the  temperature  of  a  porcelain  oven 
(Eisner,  /.  1866.  35). 

UOj  reacts  with  many  acids  as  a  basic  oxide, 
but  the  salts  formed  are  always  basic  salts  of 
the  forms  UXa.2U03,'  where  X=  the  radicle  of  a 
monobasic  acid,  and  UX3.2UO3  where  X  =  the 
radicle  of  a  dibasic  acid.  It  is  customary  to 
write  the  formulse  of  these  basic  salts  as  UO^.X', 
and  UOj.X'',  and  to   call  them  uranyl  salts 

(U0,  =  uranyl);  thus^5(^°^s:?H°«  =  UO,(N03)„ 

andM0^3:?U2.=UO,(SO.). 
o 

T7O3  behaves  towards  strong  bases  as  an 
acidic  oxide,  forming  uranates  M^UO,,  and  di- 
uranates  MjTJjO,,  &a. ;  these  salts  are  generally 
formed  by  fusing  U  compounds  with  bases  and  O, 
and  by  ppg.  uranyl  salt  solutions  by  strong  bases. 
When  KOHAq,  NaOHAq,  NHjAq,  BaOAq,  or 
CaOAq  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  uranyl  salt, 
e.g.  to  UO.^(N03)2Aq,  the  pp.  consists  of  a 
uranate  of  the  metal  of  the  base.  Alkali 
carbonates  ppt.  alkali  uranates,  but  the  pps. 
contain  also  COj;  the  pps.  dissolve  in  excess 
of  the  alkali  carbonates  forming  double  car- 
bonates of  uranyl  and  the  alkali  metal,  e.g. 
VO.yCO3.2CSB.tj.fiO,.  Addition  of  alkali  or  alkali 
carbonate  to  solutions  of  uranyl  salts  containing 
other  metallic  salts  causes  ppn,  of  a.  uranate  of 
the  metal  of  the  salt  present,  generally  mixed 
with  alkali   uranate    (cf.    ITRANinu     oxyacids, 

AND  SALTS  THEREOF,  p.  826). 

By  adding  KOHAq  to  a  cold  solution  of  UCl, 
or  U03(NOs)2,  and  dialysing,  Graham  {T.  1861. 
213)  obtained  a  solution,  free  from  acid  and 
alkali,  which  he  regarded  as  a  loose  compound 
of  sugar  and  UO3,  and  which  he  called  su^rate 
of  peroxide  of  uranium. 

Hydrates  op  uraniiim  tbioxidb.  Pure  hy- 
drates of  UO3  are  not  obtained  by  ppg.  uranyl  salt 
solutions  by  alkalis  {v.  supra) ;  but  according  to 
Ebelmen  [A.  Ch.  [3]  5,  199)  XSOa.xKfl  is  pro- 
duced by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of 
■U02.C03.2(NH4)jC03  until  a  yellow  pp.  is  formed, 
and  allowing  this  pp.  to  stand  for  a  long  time. 
By  the  continued  action  b£  sunlight  on  UO.;(C204) 
in  presence  of  water,  VO^-xiLfi  is  said  to  be 
formed ;  after  washing  and  drying  in  the  air,  the 
solid  has  the  composition  UO3.2H2O  ;  and  after 
drying  in  vacuo  the  composition  is  UO,.Hi,0 
(B.,  I.O.).  Berzelius  (B.  J.  24,  118)  obtained 
UOa.HjO  by  heating  UO,(N05)2  on  a  sand-bath 
until  acid  fumes  ceased  to  be  given  off,  washing 
the  residue  with  boiling  water,  and  drying  in 
air.  The  same  hydrate  is  said  to  be  formed  by 
heating  Vfi,  with  KCIO3  until  fusion  begins, 
boiling  out  with  water,  and  drying  in  air  (Drenk* 
mann,  J.  1861.  256).  The  best  method  of  pre- 
paring UOj.HvO  seems  to  be  that  given  by  Mala- 
guti  {A.  Ch.  [3]  9,  463),  viz.  boiling  a  solution 
of  U02(NO,)2in  absolute  alcohol  as  long  as  a 
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leaction  proceeds,  washing  the  yellow  solid  that 
separates  with  water,  and  drying  in  air  or  m 
vacuo ;  EtNO,,  N^Oj,  Cfifi,  and  H.COjH  are 
formed  in  the  reaction. 

UOj.HjO  is  described  as  a  yellow  powder; 
S.G.  5-93  at  15°  (Malaguti,  i.c.) ;  reddens  litmus 
paper ;  when  hot  it  absorbs  COj  from  the  air ; 
heated  to  250°-300°  water  is  given  off  and  VO, 
remains  (Ebelmen,  l.c. ;  Jacquelin,  A.  Ch.  [3]  5, 
199) ;  heated  to  redness  gives  off  0  and  leaves 
XJ3O5.   UO3.H2O  is  generally  called  uranic  acid ; 

V.  UbANIUM  OXYACmS,  AND  SAITS  THEKEOF  (infra). 

Ueanium  PEROXIDE.  By  adding  U02(NOj)2Aq 
to  a  mixture  of  H^O^Aq  and  a  large  excess  of 
H^SOjAq,  and  allowing  to  stand  for  a  consider- 
able time,  Fairley  (0.  J.  31,  133  [1877])  obtained 
a  small  quantity  of  a  heavy,  crystalline,  almost 
white  pp.,  which  when  dried  (?,  in  air,  or  at 
100°)  had  the  composition  UO,.  By  adding 
dilute  HPjAq  to  solution  of  TJ02(NOa)2  or 
V0.^{CJBJ)^)2,  free  from  acids,  Pairley  {l.c.  p. 
127)  obtained  a  yellowish-white  pp.,  which  when 
dried  by  pressure  between  filter  paper  had  the 
composition  VO^AB^O,  and  when  dried  at  100° 
the  composition  V0,.'2BJ^. 

Zimmermann  {A.  282,  273  [1886])  failed  to 
obtain  the  tetrahydrate  UO4.4H2O  ;  according  to 
him  the  dihydrate  1104.23^0  is  very  hygroscopic, 
and  begins  to  decompose  at  115°.  Alibegofi 
also  obtained  only  XJ04.2H20 ;  he  failed  to  pre- 
pare the  anhydrous  oxide  UO^  (A.  233,  123 
[1886]). 

Hydrated  uranium  peroxide,  dried  at  100°, 
is  a  yellowish-white  powder ;  decomposed  by 
heat,  giving  ofE  0  and  leaving  much  UjOs ;  re- 
acts with  alkali  solutions  to  give  UOj.icHjO,  and 
a  solution  from  which  alkali  peruranate 
2M20.UOe.  8aq,  crystallises  (Fairley,  l.c. ;  v.  Per- 
v/ranates  under  Uraniuu  oyyACiDS,  and  saints 
IHEBEOI',  p.  827). 

Uranium  oxy  acids,  and  salts  thereof. 
TJOj.HjO  =  H2tr04  reacts  with  strong  bases  as  an 
acid,  forming  urauates  M'2U04  ;  di-urauates 
M'jUjO,  are  also  known,  and  a  few  tri-  and 
hexa-urauates.  A  few  peruranates  are  derived 
from  hydrated  uranium  peroxide  U04.a;H20. 
The  compounds  of  UO^Xj  with  MX  (X  =  Br,  CI, 
or  P)  may  be  regarded  as  bromoxy-,  chlorbxy-, 
and  fluoxy-uranates.-  The  substance  known  as 
wrarmum,  red,  is  perhaps  UO2.ONH4.SNH4,  i.e. 
the  ammonium  salt  of  an  oxythio-uranic  acid 
(u.  Ueanium  oxtsulphides,  p.  828). 

Ubanio  acid  HjUOj.  ..  T?his  compound  is  ob- 
tained as  a  yellow  powder,  whiqh  reddens  litmus 
paper,  and  is  decomposed  to  UOj  and  H^O  at 
250°-300°,  and  to  TI3O8  and  0  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, by  boiling  a  solution  of  ■U02(N03)2  in 
absolute  alcohol,  washing  the  solid  that  sepa- 
rates with  water,  and  drying  in  air  or  in  vacuo. 
(For  other  methods  of  preparation,  and  more 
details  v.  Hydrates  of  uranium  ikioxide,  p. 
825.)  The  salts  of  HjUOj  are  prepared  ini- 
rectly. 

TJbanatbs,  di-ueanates,  &o.  Salts  derived 
from  BLjXJO, ;  salts  derived  from  the  hypotheti- 
cal acids  HjTJjOj,  HjUjO,,,,  HjUjOi,  are  also 
known. 

UEANATES.  Salts  of  the  composition 
M'^UO,  and  M"U04.  These  salts  are  prepared 
by  ppg.  solutions  of  uranyl  salts  by  bases  in 
solution,  or  bj  adding  alkaU  solution  to  a  mix- 


ture of  a  uranyl  salt  anj  a  metallio  oxioie  id 
solution  ;  also,  in  many  cases,  by  oxidising  IT3O, 
or  UO2  in  presence  of  a  base  or  a  salt  of  a  base. 
The  uranates  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are 
not  readily  decomposed  by  heat  except  the  am- 
monium salt.  Carson  a.  Norton  (Am.  10,  219) 
have  pointed  out  that  analyses  of  uranates  al- 
ways show  considerable  differences  between  the 
percentages  of  U  found  and  calculated ;  they 
have  found  the  same  anomaly  in  analyses  of 
uranates  of  ammonium  and  several  ammonium 
derivatives,  such  as  NEtHj,  NEt^Hj,  &o. 

Ammonium  uranates.  The  pure  salt  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  isolated.  An  impure  uranate 
containing  0.  90  p.o.  UOs  ({NH4)2U04  .requires 
84-66  p.c.  UO3)  is  obtained  by  ad^ng  NHjAq  to 
a  solution  of  a  uranyl  salt  (P61igot) ;  it  is  a  yel- 
low powder,  which  loses  HjO  and  NH,  above 
100°,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  insol. 
NHjAq  (Arfvedson,  P.  1,  245).  An  impure  salt  is 
also  obtained  by  adding  NHjCLAq  or  (NH4)2S04Aq 
to  boiling  Na2TJ04Aq,  as  long  as  NHj  and  CO, 
are  given  off,  washing  the  pp.,  and  drying  at  a 
low  temperature  (Anthon,  D.  P.  J.  156,  211). 
Heated  to  redness  gives  Ufig ;  many  of  the  com- 
pounds of  U  are  prepared  from  ammonium 
uranate. 

Potassium  uranate  KjUO,.  Prepared  by 
heating  6  g.  UsOs  with  HClAq  andHNOaAq,  add- 
ing 4g.  KOI  and  16  g.  NH4CI,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  heating  very  strongly  until  the  fused 
mass  is  orange-yellow,  and  washing  with  water 
(Zimmermann,  A.  213,  290).  The  salt  is  said 
to  be  formed  also  by  strongly  heating  TJOgHPOj 
(obtained  by  ppg.  a  uranyl  salt  by  a  phosphate) 
with  KJSOt  (Grandeau,  A.  Ch.  [6]  8,  223). 
Orange-yellow,  rhombic  tablets ;  insol.  water, 
cold  or  hot;  easily  sol.  acids  (Zimmermann, 
i.c.). 

Sodium  uranate  Na,U04.  Prepared  by  fusing 
UjOj  with  NaCl  and  .'Na^COs,  or  with  NaCl 
with  gradual  addition  of  NaClOj,  and  washing 
with  water ;   resembles  K2UO4  (Zimmermann, 

I.C.). 

Lithium,  uranate  Li^TJO,  has  been  prepared 
similarly  to  Ej^'^-i  i  it  i^  ^^i^  ^°  be  decomposed 
by  hot  water  (Z.,  Z.c).  Uranates  of  Ba,  Ca,  and 
Sr— MUO4— are  said  by  Ditto  (0.  B.  95,  988)  to 
be  formed  by  heating  the  chlorides  of  these 
metals  with  Vfig. 

DI-UEANATES.  Salts  of  the  composition 
Mj'UjO,  and  M"Uj,0,.  The  formulae  may  also 
be  written  MIJUO4.UO3  and  MiiU0;.U03. 

Barium  di-uranate  BaU^O,.  Formed  by 
ppg.  U02(C2H302)2Aq  by  BaOAq  (BerzeUus,  P.  1, 
359) ;  also  by  heating  to  redness  'U02.Ba(C2H302)4 
(Wertheim,  J.  pr.  29,  207).  A  yellowish-red 
powder. 

Calcium  di-uranate  CaU^O,.  Formed,  ac- 
cording to  Ditto  ( O.  B.  95,  988),  by  strongly 
heating  UjOj  with  Ca(C103)2 ;  a  yellowish-green 
solid. 

Copper  di-uranate  CuUjO,.  Thig  salt  is 
said  to  be  formed,  as  a  green  crystalline  powder, 
by  fusing  Cu(U02.P04)j.  8aq  with  Na^COj,  and 
washing  with  water  (Debray,  A.  Ch.  [3]  61, 451). 

Lead  di-uranate  PbU^O,.  Formed  by  di- 
gesting U02(C2Hs02)2Aq  with  freshly  ppd.  PbGO, 
(Wertheim,  J.  pr.  29,  207) ;  also  by  adding 
KHgAq  to  a  mixture  of  U02(NOg)2Aq  and 
Pb(N03)jA9  (Arfvedson,  P.  1, 258).   A  yellowish* 
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red  powder,  becoming  green  when  heated ; 
strongly  heated  in  H,  gives  a  pyrophorie  mixture 
o!  Pb  and  UOj. 

Potassium  di-uranate  KjUjO,.  Formed  by 
melting  together  VO,  and  K2CO3  and  washing 
with  water;  also  by  strongly  heating  ■U02.K2(COs)ij 
or  U02.K(02H,02)s  (Berzelius,  P.  1,  359).  A 
yellowish-red  powder. 

Silver  di-uranate  AgjU^O,.  Obtained  by 
adding  amorphous  K^VO^  to  molten  AgNOj,  and 
washing  with  ioe-oold  water  (AUbegoff,  A.  232, 
129 ;  233,  117,  143).  Also  by  strongly  heating 
U0j.Ag(0jH302)s  (Wertheim,  J.  pr.  29,  221 ;  c/. 
Eammelsberg,  P.  59, 10).  An  amorphous,  yellow- 
red  solid ;  easily  sol.  acids ;  decomposed  by  hot 
water  (Alibegoff,  l.c.). 

Sodium  di-uranate  NaaXJ^O,.  6aq.  Obtained 
l>y  PPg-  uranyl  salts  by  NaOHAq  (Patera,  J.  pr. 
51,  125  ;  cf.  Stolba,  Fr.  3,  li).  Loses  water  of 
crystallisation  over  H2SO4.  A  light-yellow  to 
darkish-yeUow  powder.  Known  commercially 
as  uranium  yeUow  (v.  Diotionaby  oj  Appubd 
Chemistky,  vol.  iii.  p.  893). 

Di-uranate  of  strontium  SrUjO,  is  said  also 
to  exist  (Ditto,  O.  JR.  95,  988). 

XBI-DEANATES.  The  only  salt  that  has 
been  isolated  is  sodium  tri-uranate  Na^UjOi,,; 
it  is  prepared  by  fusing  1/02(804)  with  NaOl,  and 
boiling  out  with  water.  This  salt  forms  yeUow 
leaflets  resembling  mosaic  gold ;  S.G.  6"912 ; 
hygroscopic;  insol.  water,  sol.  acids  (Drenk- 
mann,  J.  1861.  255). 

HBXA-UEANATES.  The  potassium,  salt, 
KjUgOig.  6aq,  is  described  as  a  yellow  micro- 
scopically crystalline  powder,  which  loses  all 
water  at  300°-400°  ;  prepared  by  melting 
a02(S0J  with  KOI  (Drenkmann,  J.  1861.  255). 

PEB-UEANATES.  By  adding  excess  of 
alkali  and  H202Aq  to  solutions  of  uranyl  salts, 
Fairley  (O.  J.  31, 134)  obtained  salts  which  may 
be  formulated  as  M'^UOj.  xaq  and  M'^E^UOj.  aaq 
where  M  =  NH,,  K,  or  Na,  and  E  =  UOj. 

Ammonium-nrauyl  perurauate 
(NH4)2(U02)trOs.  Saq.  The  formula  may  also  be 
written  (NH4)20.U20a.  8aq,  or 
(NHJjO.UOs.UOa.  8aq,  or,  regarding  the  com- 
pound as  a  double  peroxide  of  U  and  NH4,  as 
2U04.(NHj202.8aq.  The  salt  is  prepared  by 
adding  excess  of  NHjAq  and  HjO^Aq  to  a  solu- 
tion of  a  uranyl  salt  and  ppg.  by  alcohol ;  it  is 
an  orange-yeUow  soUd,  readUy  soluble  in  water. 
The  quantity  of  KMnOj  in  solution  decolourised 
shows  that  the  ratio  of  U  to  '  peroxide  oxygen '  in 
the  salt  is  U:30. 

Potassium  per-uranate  KjUOs.  lOaq.  This 
salt  may  also  be  looked  on  as  a  double  peroxide 
of  U  and  K  (UO4.K4O4.lOaq),  or  as  2K2O.UOS.  lOaq, 
It  is  prepared  by  adding  alcohol  to  a  solution 
obtained  by  treating  U02(N03)2Aq  with  KOHAq 
and  excess  of  HjOjAq,  and  rapidly  drying  the 
orange-yellow  pp.  by  pressure  in  filter  paper. 
The  salt  rapidly  absorbs  COj  from  the  air  and 
loses  O ;  it  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  giying 
off  HjO  and  0.  Experiments  showed  that  the 
ratio  of  TJ  to  '  peroxide  oxygen '  is  U:30. 

Sodium  perurauate  NajUOg.  8aq.  The 
formula  may  also  be  written  tTOj.NajOi.  8aq  or 
2Na20.UO,.  8aq.  The  salt  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving '  ordinary  uranio  hydrate,'  or  UO4.  waq, 
in  excess  of  NaOHAq  along  with  excess  of 
^O^Ag,  allowing  to  crystallise  if  cone,  solutions 


are  used,  or  ppg.  by  a  little  alcohol  if  dilute 
solutions  are  used,  and  drying  by  pressure  in 
filter  paper.  Poleck  (B.  27, 1051  [1894])  obtained 
this  salt  by  adding  sodium  ^puperoxide  to  solution 
of  a  salt  of  U.  The  salt  is  golden-yellow  and 
lustrous ;  it  slowly  absorbs  CO2  from  the  air,  and 
gives  off  0.  When^  heated,  alone  or  in  COj,  it 
gives  off  30 ;  it  also  loses  30  in  contact  with 
acidified  KMnOjAq  or  other  unstable  0  com- 
pounds. The  ratio  of  U  to  '  peroxide  oxygen '  is 
17:30  as  measured  by  the  quantity  of  KMnO, 
decolourised  by  a  solution  of  the  salt. 

Sodium-uranyl  per-urauate 
NajCUOjjTJOg.  6aq.  The  formula  may  also  be 
written  Na20.U20a.  6aq  or  Na2O.UO3.UOe.  6aq  ; 
or,  regarding  the  compound  as  a  double  peroxide 
of  U  and  Na,  as  2U04.Na202. 6aq.  The  salt  is 
prepared  similarly  to  NajUDj.  8aq,  but  using  only 
the  minimum  quantity  of  NaOHAq  required  for 
solution,  and  adding  alcohol,  when  it  separates 
as  a  red  oil  which  slowly  crystallises  to  a  red 
solid.  The  quantity  of  KMnOj  in  solution  de- 
colourised by  a  solution  of  the  salt  showed  that 
the  ratio  of  U  to  '  peroxide  oxygen '  is  U:30. 

Uranium,  oxybromide  of,  UO^Br,.  {Uranyl 
bromide.)  In  preparing  UBrj,  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  U3O8  and  0  in  Br  vapour,  Hermann  (/. 
1861.  260)  obtained  a  yellow,  easily  volatile 
sublimate,  which  was  probably  an  oxybromide. 
By  heating  UOj  with  Br  and  water,  also  by 
dissolving  UO3  in  HBrAq,  a  colourless  liquid  is 
obtained,  which  on  evaporation  gives  yellow 
needles  of  the  hydrated  oxybromide  UOjErj-Jaq 
(Sendtner,  A.  195,  325).  This  compound  com- 
bines withNHjBr  and  KBr  to  form  U02Br2.2MBr 
(».  Ukanoxtekomides,  p.  822). 

Uranium,  oxychloride  of,  VO.filp  {Uranyl 
chloride.)  Formed  by  strongly  heating  UOj  in 
01 ;  a  yellow,  crystalline  solid,  easily  fused,  but 
volatilised  only  at  a  high  temperature ;  heated 
with  K  forms  UO,  and  KOI  (P61igot,  A.  Oh.  [3] 
5,  5).  By  dissolving  UOj.H^O  in  HClAq,  also 
by  oxidising  UCI4  by  HNOjAq,  and  evaporating, 
yellowish -green  crystals  of  UOzCLj.kHjO  are  ob- 
tained (Klaproth,  Grell's  A.  1789  [2].  387). 

By  dissolving UOjCljin  ether  and  evaporating, 
Eegelsberger  {A.  227,  119)  obtained  yellow 
needles  of  the  compound  UO20l2.2Bt2O. 

UO2CI2  forms  compounds  with  NH4CI  and  KCl 
of  the  form  2MCI.UO2OI2  {v.  Uranoxtohlobides, 
p.  823). 

UO2CI2  combines  with  NH,  to  form 
U02Cl2.a!NH3,  where  a  =  2,  3,  and  4.  The  first  of 
these  compounds,  UO2OI2.2NH3,  is  formed  by 
passing  dry  NH3  into  UO2OI2  dissolved  in  ether, 
drying  the  voluminous  yellow  pp.  that  fori^js, 
and  then  placing  it  in  vacuo  over  H2SO4  until 
all  ether  is  removed;  the  second  compound, 
UO2CI2.3NH3,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  NHj  on 
UO2OI2.2NH3;  and  a  mixture  of  UOaClj.SNHs 
and  U02012.4NH3  is  produced  bypassing  NH3 
over  solid  tJOjOlj.  When  strongly  heated  in  air 
these  compounds  give  off  all  NH3  and  CI  and 
leave  Vfig ;  heated  out  of  contact  with  air  they 
give  UO2  (Eegelsberger,  A.  227, 119).  The  three 
compounds  are  called  by  E.  v/ram/yla/mmonium 
chlorides,  and  their  formnles  are  written 
U02(NH301)2,  UO2(NH301)(NH3.NH301),  and 
UOjINHj-NHjC^j.  Water  reacts  thug;— 
1)  3U02(NH301)2  -H  SHjO  = 
'NH4)jU20, + UOjOl,  +  iNH^Cl  j 
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(2)  UOj{NH,Cl)j  +  2H2O  =  U05{0H)j  +  2NH,C1  ; 
the  second  reaction  takes  place  quickly  with 
warm  water. 

Uranium,  oxyfluoride  of,  UOjFj.  {Uranyl 
fltioride.)  This  oompound  is  produced  by  boil- 
ing UsOs  with  HFAq,  filtering  off  UF^  {v. 
UiiANiuM  TETBAFLUOBiDEi  p.  823),  and  evaporating 
the  filtrate ;  it  is  also  formed,  in  small  quan- 
tities, by  heating  UP^  in  a  closed  Pt  crucible. 
The  oompound  differs  according  to  the  method 
of  preparation  (Smithells,  C.  J.  43,  125). 

tt-Oxyfluoride.  About  1  gram  UF,  is  heated 
in  a  Pt  crucible  with  the  lid  on,  temperature 
being  raised  as  quickly  as  possible  j  after  five 
minutes  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  light, 
bulky  sublimate  is  removed,  and  the  crucible  is 
again  heated  for  five  minutes,  and  these  pro- 
cesses are  repeated  several  times  (S.,  I.e.  p.  129). 
This  form  of  VO^^  is  a  very  bulky,  light,  white, 
crystalline  solid;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
forming  a  yellow  liquid;  heated  in  air  it  is 
gradually  changed  to  TJjOj. 

P-Oxyfluonde.  UjO,  is  treated  with  boiling 
HFAq  in  a  leaden  vessel,  the  yellow  solution  is 
poured  off  from  green  UF4,  heated  until  the 
excess  of  HF  is  driven  off,  and  allowed  to 
evaporate ;  evaporation  may  be  completed  over 
HjSO,  and  CaO  in  vacuo ;  the  residue  is 
dried  at  100°  (S.,  I.e.  p.  130).  This  form  of 
UO2F2  is  a  yellow  saponaceous  mass ;  in  one 
instance  the  preparation  had  a  semi-crystalline 
appearance,  forming  yellow,  lustrous  scales ;  it  is 
very  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol ;  heated  on  Pt 
foil  TJjOj  is  formed ;  heated  in  a  closed  crucible 
it  is  slowly  decomposed,  giving  UO^.  jB-UOjFj 
probably  forms  a  compound  with  HP;  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  UjOj  in  HFAq  over 
H^SOj  and  CaO  until  the  weight  was  constantj 
Smithells  {l.c.  p.  131)  obtained  a  substance 
which  gave  results  on  analyses  agreeing  fairly 
with  the  formula  UOjFj.HF.HjO. 

A  solution  in  water  of  either  form  of  XJO2F2 
mixed  with  KFAq  and  KHF^Aq,  and  evaporated, 
gives  the  quadratic  fluoxy-uranate  KjUOjFj  (S., 
l.c.  p.  130-1).  For  the  compounds  of  UOjF^ 
with  MF  V.  Ubanoxyfluokides  (p.  824). 

Ditte  (0.  B.  91,  115)  gave  the  formula  UOF, 
to  the  sublimate  obtained  by  heating,  in  a  closed 
Pt  crucible,  the  sohd  that  remained  when  UjOj 
was  treated  with  boiling  HFAq.  Ditte  said  that 
this  solid  was  UO.^ai  Smithells  {I.e.)  has,  how- 
ever, shown  that  the  solid  obtained  by  the  method 
used  by  Ditte  is  UF,,  and  that  the  sublimate 
formed  by  heating  this  is  a-UOjFj. 

Uranium,  oxysulphides  of.  Two  compounds 
probably  exist. 

Ueanium  oxysulphide  UsOjS,.  This  com- 
position was  given  by  Hermann  {J.  1861.  258)  to 
a  dark,  greyish-black  solid,  obtained  by  heating 
UO2,  UgOj,  or  NH,  uranate  to  redness  in  vapour 
of  CS2.  Dissolves  in  cone.  HClAq ;  burns  when 
heated  in  air  (c/.  H.  Eose,  O.  A.  73, 139). 

Ubanyl  sulphide  (UOJS.  A  brown  solid, 
obtained  by  ppg.  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a 
uranyl  salt  by  cold  (NHJ^SAq,  and  quickly  wash- 
ing with  cone,  alcohol.  Probably  not  obtained 
pure,  as  it  quickly  decomposes  ;  water  produces 
U02.a;H.,0 ;  at  40''-50°  it  is  changed  to  UO^  and 
S  (EemeU.'P.  124,  114 ;  Zimmermann,  A.  204, 
204).  (UOJS  is  somewhat  sol.  water  or  dilute 
alcohol  i  dissolved  by  eonc.  HClAq,  giving  UCi< 


and  S ;  dissolved  by  (NHJjSAq,  only  in  preserid* 
of  (NHj)2C0sAq  (Zimmermann,  Z.c),  forming  a 
brown  liquid. 

Uranium  black.  By  allowing  (TJOJS  to 
standin  contact  with  freshlyprepared  (NH4)jSAq, 
in  absence  of  air,  a  dull  black  amorphous  powder 
is  obtained.  This  solid  dissolves  in  mineral 
acids,  giving  off  traces  ofH^S;  it  dissolves  partly 
in  warm  (NHJjCOsAq,  but  not  in  warm 
(NHJjSAq,  nor  in  caustic  alkali  solutions; 
heated  in  a  tube  to  0.  270°  it  gives  off  a  very 
little  NH,  and  H^O.  Zimmermann  {A.  204, 
204)  gives  the  formula  U,0,g  to  uranium  black, 
neglecting  (as  impurities)  the  traces  of  NH,  and 
S  which  the  substance  contains. 

Uranium  red.  By  allowing  (U02)S  to 
stand  for  24-48  hours  in  contact  with  cold 
(NHJjSAq,  exposed  to  air,  a  deep-red  solid  is 
obtained  ;  soluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  with 
separation  of  S  and  evolution  of  HjS  ;  gives  off 
NH3,  S,  and  HjO  when  heated  to  150°  and,  at 
above  200°,  leaves  UjOj  (Zimmermann,  Z.c.). 
According  to  Z.,''the  formation  of  this  red 
substance  takes  place  only  when  (NHJ^SjO,  is 
present  in  the  (NHJjSAq  used;  (NHJjSaOs  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  air.  Z.  gives  to 
nranium  red  the  composition  TJ5S(NH4)20j  = 
U02.0NH4.SNH,.2UjO,  (c/.  Patera,  J.  pr.  .51, 
122;  Eemelfi,  P.  124,  158;  Hermann,  J.  1861. 
14). 

Uranium,  salts  of.  Two  classes  of  salts  are 
formed  by  treating  oxides  of  U  with  acids  ;  UO^ 
forms  corresponding  salts,  UXj  when  X=  the 
radicle  of  a  dibasic  acid,  and  UX,  when  X  =  the 
radicle  of  a  monobasic  acid  ;  UO,  forms  salts 
(U02)X  when  X  =  the  radicle  of  a  dibasic  acid, 
and  (U02)X2  when  X  =  the  radiqje  of  a  mono- 
basic acid.  The  salts  UX",  and  UX^'j  are  called 
uranous  salts ;  and  (D02)X'2  ^^^  (U02)X"  are 
called  uranyl  salts.  (For  reactions  of  the  two 
classes  of  salts  i>.  TJBAmuitr,  Detection  and  esti- 
mation of,  p.  822.)  Besides  the  normal  salts,  a 
large  number  of  basic  salts  of  both  classes  is 
known,  and  also  many  double  salts. 

The  chief  uranous  salts  are  arsenates, 
phosphates,  and  sulphites.  The  chief  uranyl 
salts  are  arsenates,  bromate,  double  carbonates, 
chromates,  hypophosphite,  iodate,  nitrates,  oxal- 
ate, phosphates;  p}a>sphite,  selenates,  selenites, 
sulphates,  and  sulphites  {v.  Nitrates,  Sul- 
phates, &o.). 

Uranium,  sulphides  of.  When  tJ  is  burnt 
in  vapour  of  S,  the  disulphide  VS^  is  formed ; 
by  passing  HjS  over  heated  UBrj  the  sesqui- 
sulphide  U2S3  is  produced ;  and  by  heating  U2S3 
in  H  the  monosulphide  US  is  obtained.  The 
mol.  w.  of  none  of  these  is  known. 

Ubanium  disulphide  XJSj.  Prepared  by 
heating  U  in  vapour  of  S  (P61igot,  P.  54,  122 ; 
cf.  Zimmermann,  A.  21G,  18) ;  also  by  heating 
UCl,  to  redness  in  H2S  (Hermann,  /.  1861.  258). 
A  dark  greyish-black  powder  ;  becomes  crystal-  • 
line  when  fused  with  borax ;  oxidises  slowly  in 
air,  rapidly  on  heating.  Easily  soluble  in  oono. 
HClAq  (Hermann,  Z.c.). 

Ubanium  sesquisulphide  U2S3.  A  stream  of 
dry  H2S,  perfectly  free  from  air,  is  passed  over 
heated  UBrj  as  long  as  HBr  is  given  off.  Grey- 
black  solid,  forming  pseudomorphs  of  UBr, ; 
decomposes  in  air,  giving  off  H2S  ;  burns  when 
healed  in  air ;  scarcely  acted  on  by  HClAq  o; 
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dilute  HNOjAq ;  deoomposed  violently  by  cone. 
HNO3  (Alitegoff,  A.  233,  117). 

Uranium  monosulphide  US.  A  black,  amor- 
phous powder  ;  obtained  by  passing  dry  H  over 
UjSy,  kept  at  a  led  heat,  for  c.  40  hours,  until 
H^S  is  no  longer  given  off.  Similar  in  properties 
to  UjSs  (AUbegoff,  A.  233, 135). 

Uranium  thia-acids,  salts  of.  No  thio-  acid, 
nor  salt  of  a  thio-  acid,  of  U  has  been  definitely 
isolated.  Uranium  red  (S.  sttpras,  p.  828)  may 
perhaps  be  an  ammonium  oxythionate  of  U. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

TJEAKOXYBBOMIDES  v.  'p.  822,  under 
Ubaiotim  tetbabbomide. 

TJEANOXYCHLOBIDES  v.  p.  823,  under 
Ubanium  tetbaohlobide. 

UEANOXYFLUOEIDES  v.  p.  824,  under 
Uranium  tetbaeluoeide. 

TJEANYL  COMPOUNDS,  compounds  of  the 
radicle  UO^ ;  v.  Ubamyl  ammonium  chlobides 
(p.  827),  TJbanxl  bbomide  (p.  827),  Ueanyl 
OHLOBiDE  (p.  827),  Ubanil  eluobide  ■  (p.  828), 
Ueahyi.  salts  (p.  828),  Ueanyl  sulphide  (p. 
828). 

TJEAZOLE.  A  name  given  by  Pinner  (B.  20, 
2358)  to  di-oxy-triazole,  which  may  be  repre- 

sented  as  |?;gj01j>N  or  ll:g°>NH. 

TJEEA  CHjNjO,  U.  C0(NH2)j.  Carbamide. 
Mol.  w.  60.  [132°]  (Lubavin,  B.  3,  305).  S.G. 
1-323  (Schroder,  B.  12,  562).  S.  (alcohol)  20  in 
the  cold;  100  at  78°-  H.O.v.  152,500.  H.O.p. 
152,200  (Stohmann  a.  Langbein,  /.  pr.  [2]  44, 
387) ;  160,900  (Berthelot  a.  Petit,  C.  B.  109, 
•  759 ;  110,  887).    H.F.  80,800. 

Occurrence. — In  the  urine  of  mammalia, 
especially  in  that  of  flesh-eaters  (Fourcroy  a. 
Vauquelin,  A.  D.  1799).  Occurs  in  small  quantity 
in  blood,  muscle,  chyle,  and  lymph  of  mam- 
malia (Wurtz,  C.  B.  49, 52 ;  Poisseuille  a.  Gobley, 
J.  1859,  612 ;  Verdeil  a.  DoUfus,  A.  74,  214 ; 
Munk,  Pf.  11, 100 ;  Pickard,  0.  B.  83, 1179 ;  87, 
533 ;  Gr6hant  a.  Qninquand,  O.  B.  108,  1092 ; 
Garrod,  Pr.  58,  478).  Constitutes  about  30  p.c. 
of  the  solid  substance  of  the  vitreous  humour 
of  the  eye  (Millon,  O.  B.  26;  119;  A.  66,  128). 
Occurs  also  in  saliva  (Eabuteau,  J.  1873, 877),  in 
cow's  milk  (Lefort,  Z.  1866,  190 ;  Yogel,  J.  1867, 
932),  and  in  other  animal  secretions. 

Formation. — 1.  By  evaporating  a  solution  of 
ammonium  oyanate  (Liebig  a.  Wohler  [1828], 

B.  J.  12,  266  ;  P.  12,  253 ;  15,  619;  A.  38, 108). 
2.  By  adding  a  little  NHOj  to  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  cyanamide  (Cannizzaro  a.  Cloez,  A.  78, 
230)  or  by  the  action  of  dilute  (50  p.c.)  H^SO., 
on  cyanamide  (Baumann,  B.  6,  1373).— 3.  From 
COOlj  and  dry  NH3  (Eegnault,  A.  Oh.  [2]  69, 
180;  Natanson,  A.  98,  287),  guanidine  and 
NHjOl  being  formed  at  the  same  time  (Fenton, 

C.  /.  35,  793).— 4.  By  heating  carbonic  ether 
with  NHjAq  at  180°.— 5.  By  heating  ammonium 
carbamate  at  140°  (Basaroff,  J.$r.  [2]  1,  283).— 
6.  By  passing  an  alternating  electric  current 
through  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbamate 
(Drechsel,  /.  pr.  [2]  22, 481).— 7.  By  electrolysis 
of  ammonia  solution,  using  carbon  electrodes 
(Millot,  Bl.  [2]  46,  243).— 8.  By  passing  a  mix- 
ture of  NH3  and  CO2  through  a  red-hot  tube 
(Dexter,  Am.  4,  35).— 9.  Formed  by  passing  air 
charged  with  NH3  and  vapour  of  benzene  over  a 
led-hot  helix  of  platinum  wire  (Berroua,  C.  J. 


39,  471).  Acetylene,  but  not  ethylene,  may  be 
substituted  for  benzene. — 10.  By  heating  ammo- 
nium thiocarbamate  NH^.OO.SNH.,,  or  by  shak- 
ing it  with  water  and  PbCOj. — 11.  By  the  action 
of  aqueous  KMnOj  on  thio-urea  (Maly,  M.  11, 
277).— 12.  By  the  action  of  KMnOj  on  KCy  in 
acid  solution  (Baudrimont,  J.  1880,  393). — 
13.  By  the  action  of  NH^Aq  and  H^S  on  copper 
fulminate  (Gladstone,  A.  66,  2).— 14.  By  heating 
oxamide  with  HgO  (Williamson,  M&moires  du 
Oongris  seieniif.  de  Venise,  a.d.  1847).— 15.  By 
oxidation  of  uric  acid. — 16.  By  the  action  of 
KOIO3  and  HCl  on  guanine  (Strecker,  A.  118, 
159).— 17.  By  boiling  guanidine  with  baryta 
(Baumann,  B.  6,1376). — 18.  By  boiling  biguanide 
sulphate    or    phenyl-biguanide    sulphate   with 

baryta  (Bmioh,  M.  12,  11) 19.  By  the  action 

of  baryta  on  arginin  (Schulze  a.  Likiernik,  B.  24, 
2701). — 20.  By  boiling  creatin  with  baryta. — 
21.  A  product  of  oxidation  of  proteids  by 
KMnOj  (B6ohamp,  A.  Ch.  [3]  48,  348;  0.  B. 
70,  866  ;  Bitter,  Bl.  [2]  16, 32).  Staedeler  (J.  pr. 
72,  251)  and  Loew  ( /.  pr.  [2]  2,  289)  failed  to 
obtain  urea  in  this  manner.  Dresohel  (B.  23, 
3097)  obtained  urea  from  albumen  by  electrolysis, 
but  not  by  oxidation. 

Preparation.  —  1.  Urine,  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  is  treated  with  nitric  or  oxalic  acid, 
and  the  ppd.  nitrate  or  oxalate  of  urea  is  decom- 
posed by  CaCOj. — 2.  A  solution  of  potassium 
oyanate  mixed  with  ammonium  sulphate  is  eva- 
porated on  a  water-bath  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  extracted  with  alcohol. — 3.  Amixture  of 
dry  K^PeOya  (28  pts.)  and  MnO^  (14  pts.)  is 
heated  till  sticky  on  an  iron  plate.  A  cold 
aqueous  extract  of  the  mass  is  mixed  with 
(NHJjSOj  (20-5  pts.),  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
extracted  with  alcohol  (Liebig). — 4.  Dry  K^FeCy^ 
(8  pts.)  is  fused  with  KjCO,  (3  pts.)  and  PbO 
(15  pts.)  added  to  the  melted  mass.  The  cooled 
mixture  is  dissolved  in  water,  mixed  with 
(NHJ2SO4  (8  pts.)  evaporated,  and  extracted 
with  alcohol  (Olemm,  A.  66,  382).  Any  K^FeCy, 
left  can  be  removed  byFeSO,. — 5.  Leadcyanate 
is  digested  with  (NH4)2SOj  {J.  Williams,  C.  J. 
21,  64).— 6.  From  NHjAq,  COS,  and  lead  car- 
bonate (Schmidt,  B.  10, 193).— 7.  By  the  action 
of  (NHJjSOj  on  KCyOobtained  by  heating  dry 
K,FeCy5  with  Kfiifl, ;  the  yield  being  25  p.c. 
of  the  weight  of  ferrooyanide  (C.  A.  Bell,  C.  N. 
32,  99). — 8.  A  stream  of  dry  NH3  gas  is  passed 
through  phenyl-carbonate  (from  phenol-sodium 
and  COCy,  melted  in  a  water-bath,  and  the 
melt  is  then  poured  into  hot  water ;  the  aqueous 
solution  after  separation  from  the  phenol  is 
evaporated  to  crystallisation  (Hentschel,  B.  17, 
1286). 

Properties.  —  Dimetric  crystals,  v.'  e.  sol. 
water,  m.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  insol.  CHCls,  nearly 
insol.  ether.  Sublimes  at  130".  In  vacuo  it 
distils  at  135°  (Bourgeois,  Bl.  [3]  7,  45).  Urea 
is  not  attacked  by  pure  HNO3  (Franchimontj 
B.  T.  G.  6,  217). 

Beactions. — 1.  When  heated  alone  at  150°- 
170°  it  yields  NHj,  oyanuric  acid  and  biuret ; 
at  140°  it  yields  ammelide. — 2.  Decomposed 
into  COj  and  NHj  by  heating  with  water  in 
sealed  tubes  above  100°,  by  boiling  with  potash, 
lime,  or  magnesia,  by  warming  with  cone. 
H2SO4,  by  evaporating  with  lea^acetate,  and  by 
the  action  of  ozone  (Gorup-Besaaez,  A.  125, 207) 
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in  presence  of  free  alkali.  CaO  produces  cyan- 
amide  (Emioh,  M.  10,  330).  A  3  p.o.  HOI  solu- 
tion deoomposea  4  p.o.  of  the  urea  in  24  hours. 
NaOHAq  of  the  same  strength  has  less  eSeot. 
Cold  water  does  not  decompose  urea  (Berthelot 
a.  Andr6,  Bl.  [2]  47,  840).— 3.  Alcoholic  potash 
forms,  on  heating  in  sealed  tubes,  cyanic  acid, 
NHj,  and  water  (Haller,  Bl.  [2]  45,  705).— 
4.  Urea  hydrochloride  at  145°  yields  NHjOl  and 
oyanurio  acid  (De  Vry,  A.  61,  249). — 5.  Chlorine 
passed  over  melted  urea  forms  HCl,  nitrogen, 
NH4OI,  and  cyanurio  acid  (Wurtz,  A.  64,  307).— 

6.  Sypochloroiis  acid,  hypochlorites,  chlorine- 
water,  and  hypobromites,  set  free  nitrogen,  e.g. 
CON^Hi  +  3H001  =  CO2  +  3HC1  +  2Kfi  +  N^.— 

7.  Nitrotis  acid  added  to  a  hot  solution 
forms  CO2  and  nitrogen  :  C0N2H4  +  N203  = 
C02+2HjO  +  2Nj.  Nitrous  acid  (2  mols.)  when 
added  to  a  cold  solution  of  urea  (1  mol.)  reacts  as 
follows :  2C0N.,H,  +  N  A  =  (NHJ^COa  +  2Nj  +  CO^ 
(Claus,B.  4,  140).— 8.  Neutral  KMnO,  has  no  ac- 
tion in  the  cold,  and  acts  but  slowly  at  100°.  In 
acid  solutions  KMnOj  gives  off  nitrogen  (1  vol.) 
and  CO2  (2  vols.)  (B^champ,  /.  1856,  696 ;  cf. 
Wanklyn  a.  Gamgee,  0.  J.  21,  25). — 9.  Bromine 
added  gradually  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  urea 
forms  KH4Br,  cyanuric  acid,  and  nitrogen.  In  - 
sealed  tubes  Br  gives  NH,Br  and  cyameUde 
(Smolka,  Jf.  8,  64).— 10.  Heating  with  PA  forms 
cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids,  ammelide,  cyamelide, 
and  NHj  (Weltzien,  A.  107,  219).— 11.  Yields 
cyanamide  on  warming  with  Na  (Fenton, 
C.  J.  41,  262).— 12.  Cone.  HNOj  reacts  thus: 
CONjHj  +  2HNOs  =  COj  +  N^O  +  NH.NOj  +  H,0 
(Franohimont,  B.  T.  G.  2,  96 ;  3,  219).— 13.  P^Sa 
forms  crystalline  CjHgNjPSaOj,  which  yields 
C^HjAgNsPS-A  and  CjHjAgsNjPSzOj,  and  gives 
oif  PH3  on  warming  (Kutschig,  M.  9,  406). — 

14.  Zinc-dust  at  a  red  heat  forms  ZnCy^,  am- 
monia, and  hydrogen  (Aufschlager,  M.  13,  272). 

15.  CSj  at  100°  forms  COS  and  ammonium  sul- 
phooyanide.  With  alcohol  and  CSj  the  products 
are  mercaptau,  CO.^,  and  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide  (Ladenburg,  Z.  [2]  5,  253 ;  B.  1,  273 ; 
2,  271 ;  Fleury,  A.  123,  144).— 16.  Alcohols  in 
sealed  tubes  form  carbamic  ethers  and  alkyl  allo- 
phanates  (Cahoura,  C.  B.  76, 1387).— 17.  Boiling 
Ac^O  forms  acetamide  and  diacetamide  (Hof- 
mann,  B.  14, 2733).— 18.  ZnEt.,  forms  CON^H^Zn, 
which  is  reconverted  into  urea  by  water  (Gal, 
Bl.  [2]  39,  648).— 19.  Oxalic  ether  at  135°-170° 
forms  oxamide,  allophanic  ether,  and  alcohol 
(Grabowski,  A.  134,  115).  Oxamic  ether  forms, 
on  fusion,  oxaluramide  (Carstanjen,  J.pr.  [2]  9, 
143). — 20.  MethylaniAdo-acetic  acid  (sarcosine) 
forms  methyl-hydantoin  on  fusion  (Huppert,  B. 
6,  1278).— 21,  Amline  at  150°-170°  gives  NHj 
and  di-phenyl-urea    (Baeyer,  A.   131,    251). — 

22.  Amline  sulplundc  acid  at  120°  gives 
NH,.CO.NH.C„H^.SOsH  (Ville,  Bl.  [3]  6,  6).— 

23.  Biguanide  sulphate  forms,  on  heating,  am- 
meline,  NH,  and  (NHJjSOj  (Smolka  a.  IFried- 
reioh,  M.  10,  95). — 24.  Heated  with  acetone  and 
ZnClj  or  PjOs  at  110°-140°  it  gives  s-tri-methyl- 
pyridine  and  a  base  C,eH„N  [119°];  (320°) 
(Eiehm,  A.  238,  22).  This  base  forms  hard 
monoolinic  crystals,  with  metallic  ring ;  its  solu- 
tions fluoresce.  It  gives  B'jHjPtOlj :  [226°].— 
26.  Heated  with  acetyl-aeetone  (1  mol.),  urea 
(2  mols.)  forms  CH^itCMeiN.CO.NHJ,,  which 
crystalUses  from  alcohol  [200°]  (Combes,  Bl.  [3] 


7,  790).     The  same  body  is  formed,  togethW 

with  CH,<^^^;^>CO  [198°],  by  adding  HClAq 

or  HjSOj  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  urea  and 
aoetyl-acetone  (Evans,  /.  pr.  [2]  46,  352 ;  48, 
499).  —  26.  Benzyl-acetone  forms,  in  like 
manner,     Bz.0H2.CMe:N.00.NH2     [191°]    and 

CH,<™^:^>CO  [227°]  (Evans,  /.>•.  [2]  46, 

352 ;  48,  509). — 27.  Aeetoacetic  ether  (2  mols.)  and 
NaOEt  (2  mols.)  form  in  the  cold  CisHjjNjOjNaj 
[c.  165°]  (Ernert,  A.  258, 361).  Aeetoacetic  ether 
in  alcoholic  solution  forms  uramido-orotonlo 
acid  (j.  v.). — 28.  Urea  reacts  with  aldehydes  in 
the  cold.  In  aqueous  solution  a  diareide 
E.CH(NH.C0.NH2)j  is  usuaUy  formed,  while 
solid  urea  forms  triureides.  On'  warming  with 
excess  of  aldehyde,  di-  and  tri-ureides  yield  tetra- 
and  hexa-ureides  (H.  Schiff,  A.  151, 186).  These 
ureides  are  sparingly  soluble  neutral  solids,  and 
are  split  up  by  warming  with  acids  into  the 
parent  substances.  Benzoic  aldehyde  forma 
benzylidene-di-urea  {q.v.),  while  o-oxy-benzoio 
aldehyde  forms  CeH,(OH).CH(NH.CO.NH,)jaq, 
which  is  converted  by  aeetoacetic  ether  in  alco- 
hol into  C8H^(0H).CH:N.C0.N:CMe.CH,.C0jEt 
[200°],  0sH4(GH),CH:N.CO.NH.CMe:CH.00jEt 
[204°],  and  C!„H^<;^CH:N.CO^>^jjjj_  ^j^j^j^  g^^ 

composes  between  260°  and  270°  (Biginelli,  B, 
24,  2963).  Acrolein  forms  (CON^HJ^SCsHiG, 
which  chars  at  260°  (Liidy,  M.  10,  295).  o-Nitro- 
beuzoic  aldehyde  forms  nitro-benzylidene-di- 
urea  C5H^(N02).OH(NH.CO.NH2)2  aq  [200°].  In 
like  manner  cuminic  aldehyde  in  alcohol  forms 
the  di-ureide  03H,.C8Hi.CH(NH.CO.NH.J,  [176°] 
(Biginelli,  B.  24,  2964),  and  cinnamio  alde- 
hyde forma  Ph.C'H:OH.OH(NH.CO.NH2)2  [172°], 
and  compounds  melting  at  116°  and  212°. — 

29.  Chloral  added  to  cone,  aqueous  solutions  of 
urea  forms  (C.,HClsO)CON.^,  [160°],  v.  e.  sol. 
hot  water,  and  (C2HClaO),CONjH4  [190°]  nearly 
insol.  hot  water,  both  compounds  being  crys- 
talline (Jacobsen,  A.  157,  246).  Chloral  cyan- 
hydrin  at  106°  forma  the  very  stable  crystalline 
CsH^Cl^NjO  (Pinner  a.  Fuohs,  B.  10,  1069).— 

30.  Benzene  sulphonic  chloride  at  100°  forms 
colourless  crystals  of  CgHiSOHjHjC^Oj  aq  (Elan; 
der,  Bl.  [2]  34,  207).  Naphthalene  (o)-sulphonio 
chloride  acts  similarly. — 31.  Cinnamoyl  chloride 
forms  CgH5(NH.CO.NH.C,H,.NH.CO.NHj)j[184°] 
(Biginelli,  B.  24,  2965).— 32.  C1CH,.0H  forma 
methylene-urea,  which  is  split  up  by  hot  dilute 
HjSO,  into  formic  aldehyde  and  urea  (Von  Hem- 
melmayr,  M.  12,  89). — 33.  Trichlorolactic  acid 
and  a  little  water  form,  on  heating,  acetylene- 
urea  CiHjN.Oj  (Pinner,  B.  17,  1997).— 34.  Hexa- 
chloro-acetone  (2  mols.)  heated  with  urea  (1  mol.) 
at  160°  forms  COiNjHjrCjClsO)^  crystallising 
from  alcohol  in  hexagonal  plates  (Cloez,  A.  Ch. 
[6]  9,  146). 

Detection. — Urea  gives,  in  cone,  solution, 
crystalline  pps.  with  nitric  and  oxalic  acids. 
Urea  dissolved  in  amyl  alcohol  is  completely 
ppd.  by  an  ethereal  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
(Briioke,  M.  8,  195).  Musculus  (0.  B.  78,  132) 
filters  putrid  urine,  dries  the  filter  at  36°,  and 
employs  it  as  a  test  for  urea,  which  it  converts 
into  ammonium  carbonate.  A  cone,  aqueous 
solution  of  f urfuraldehyde  followed  by  a  drop  ol 
HClAq  (S.Q.  1-10)  collars  9  crystal  of  urea 
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violet  (Sohifl,  B.  10,  774).  6-Nltro-benzoio 
aldehyde  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  urea 
forms,  on  warming,  a  white  pp.  of  o-nitro- 
benzylidene-di-urea  [200°].  When  present  in 
small  quantities  this  compound  may  be  detected 
by  resolving  into  the  parent  substances  by  boil- 
ing with  very  dilute  H2SO4,  and  then  adding  a 
little  phenylhydrazine  solution,  which  produces 
a  red  colour  (Ludy,  M.  10,  295).  Mercuric 
nitrate  gives  a  white  pp.  with  solutions  of  urea. 
The  various  methods  of  estimating  urea  may 
also  be  employed  for  its  detection. 

JEstimation.  —  Hypobromite  method. 
Urea  is  mixed  with  NaOH  (100  g.  in  250  c.o. 
water)  to  which  bromine  (25  g.)  has  been  added, 
and  the  nitrogen  collected  and  measured  (Enop, 
Fr.  9,  226 ;  Hiifner,  J.  pr.  [2]  3,  1 ;  Dupr6, 
C.  J.  31,  534;  Simpson  a.  O'Keefe,  0.  J.  31, 
888 ;  Eussell  a.  West,  0.  J.  27,  749  ;  Eykman, 
B.  T.  0.  3,  125 ;  Schleich,  J.  pr.  [2]  10,  263 ; 
Oolquhoun,  O.  N.  67,  128  ;  Oamerer,  Zeit.  Biol. 
39,  289).  When  this  method  is  applied  to  urine 
it  must  be  remembered  that  uric  acid  gives  ofl 
48  p.o.  and  creatinin  37  p.c.  of  its  nitrogen  in 
this  way  (Falck,  Fr.  21,  800).  Nevertheless,  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  evolved  is  8  p.o.  less  than 
the  calculated  amount  (B.  a.  W.).  Using  Enop's 
solution,  ammonia,  urea,  and  oxamide  give  off 
93,  92-3,  and  75  p.c.  of  their  nitrogen  as  gas 
(Foster,  G.  J.  33,  470  ;  35,  119).  In  the  case  of 
urea  and  oxamide  the  '  suppressed  '  nitrogen  is 
present  as  cyanate  and  as  nitrate  (Fauconier ; 
Luther,  H.  13,  500).  The  amount  of  '  sup- 
pressed '  nitrogen  is  less  in  dilute  than  in  con- 
centrated solutions  (Hiifner,  H.  1,  350;  cf. 
Pfliiger  a.  Bohland,  Pf.  38,  825  ;  39,  1,  143), 
and  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  addition  of 
I  to  5  p.c.  acetoacetic  ether  (Jacoby,  Fr.  24, 
318).  According  to  Daggan  (Am.  4,  47),  if 
bromine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  urea  in 
NaOHAq  the  yield  of  nitrogen  is  99*4  p.c.  of  the 
theoretical  amount.  In  estimating  urea  in 
urine  Pfliiger  (Fr.  26,  117)  adds  HClAq  (1  0.0.) 
to  urine  (10  o.c),  ppts.  various  nitrogenous  bodies 
by  phosphotungstic  acid,  neutralises  the  filtrate 
with,  lime  and  then  adds  an  equal  volume  of 
cone.  NaOHAq  and,  after  allowing  to  stand  for 
some  time,  decomposes  with  Enop's  hypo- 
bromite. Frothing  of  albuminous  urine  can  be 
avoided  by  first  shaking  with  a  pilule  of  fat 
(M6hu,  /.  Ph.  [5]  15,  607).  Hamburger  (iJ.  T.  G. 
2,  181)  introduced  a  volumetric  method  of  em- 
ploying hypobromite,  but  Pfliiger  a.  Soheack 
(Pf.  37,  399)  consider  the  method  to  be  untrust- 
worthy. E.  Salkowski  adds  two  drops  of  HCl  to 
urine  (2-5  0.0.)  diluted  with  5  or  10  volumes  of 
water  until  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  flask, 
then  adds  the  hypobromite,  continues  boiling, 
and  collects  the  nitrogen.  Fenton  (G.  J.  38, 
300)  recommends  the  use  of  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite, which  was  first  proposed  by  E.  W. 
Davy  (a.d.  1854).  In  this  case  free  NaOH 
must  not  be  present,  though  excess  of  NajOOj 
may  be  present. 

Mercuric  nitrate  method.  Urea  is 
completely  ppd.  by  a  solution  of  Hg(N03)2.  The 
white  pp.  is  ilot  decomposed,  and  therefore  not 
turned  yellow  by  Na^OO,.  Urine  (2  vols.)  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  (1  vol.)  prepared  from 
saturated  solutions  of  baryta  (2  vols.)  and 
Ba(NO,)j  (1  vol.) ;  filtered  through  a  dry  filter 


from  the  ppd.  sulphate  and  phosphate  and  15  c.c, 
(equivalent  to  10  c.c.  urine)  of  the  filtrate  are 
titrated  with  standard  mercuric  nitrate  till  a 
drop  taken  out  gives  a  yellow  pp.  with  Na^CO, 
(Liebig,  A.  85,  870).  Assuming  the  compound 
OONjHjQHgO  to  be  formed,  1  pt.  urea  should 
ppt.  7-2  pts.  HgO,  but  in  practice  7-72  pts.  of 
the  latter  are  required.  A  solution  of  71'48  g. 
mercury  in  HNO3  diluted  to  1  litre  is  equivalent 
to  -01  g.  urea  per  c.c.  If  the  urine  contains 
more  than  2  p.c.  urea  the  titration  gives  too  low 
results  ;  in  this  case  the  urine  must  be  diluted. 
When  mercuric  nitrate  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
urea  nitric  acid  is  set  free.  Liebig  recommended 
the  addition  of  NajCOj  from  time  to  time  to 
keep  the  liquid  neutral.  Pfluger  (Fr.  19,  375) 
proceeds  as  follows  :  During  the  titration,  after 
each  addition  of  HgfNOj)^  a  drop  is  placed  in 
contact  with  a  little  pasty  NaHCOj.  Long  before 
the  titration  is  ended,  a  yellow  colour  is  seen 
between  the  two  drops,  but  disappears  on  mixing 
them  together.  When  the  yellow  colour  is  per- 
manent, the  titration  is  near  its  end ;  at  this 
point  the  solution  ia  neutralised  by  Na^COj,  and 
the  titration  continued  till  a  permanent  yellow 
colour  is  got  on  mixing  the  drops.  Should  the 
entire  liquid  become  yellow  on  adding  NajCOj,  a 
fresh  quantity  of  urea  solution  must  be  taken 
and  the  operation  be  repeated  with  greater  speed. 
The  presence  of  over  1  p.o.  NaCl  in  urine  inter- 
feres with  the  titration  when  Na2003  is  used  as 
indicator,  the  final  reaction  not  being  sharp. 
Since  NaHCOj  does  not  ppt.  HgClj,  when  the  bi- 
carbonate ia  used  as  indicator  the  titration  may  . 
proceed  as  if  NaOl  were  absent,  subtracting  the 
amount  of  Hg(N03)j  that  is  converted  into 
HgClj  by  the  chloride  (Eautenburg,  A.  133,  55  ; 
Pfeiffer,  Fr.  24,  475 ;  Pfliiger,  Fr.  27,  120).  It 
is,  however,  better  to  ppt.  the  chlorides  by 
AgNOj  and  titrate  in  the  usual  way. 

Barium  carbonate  method.  The  solu- 
tion is  heated  with  BaCl,  and  NHjAq  in  sealed 
tubes  at  220°-240°  and  the  ppd.  BaCOj  weighed 
(Bunsen,  A.  65,  375).  Before  applying  this 
method  to  urine  other  substances  which  might 
form  BaCOj  must  be  ppd.  by  phosphotungstic 
acid  (Pfliiger  a.  Bleibtreu,  Fr.  28,  877). 

Ejeldahl's  method.  Nitrogen  in  urea 
may  be  estimated  by  Ejeldahl's  method.  5  c.c. 
urine  are  heated  with  H^SOj  (10  c.c),  andNord- 
hausen  H^SOj  (lO  c.c.)  until  no  more  water  or 
gas  comes  oS,  and  the  liquid  is  clear  yellow. 
After  cooling,  water  (200  c.c.)  and  NaOH  are  added 
and  NH3  distilled  o£.  In  the  case  of  urine  it 
must  be  remembered  that  about  13  p.c.  of  the 
nitrogen  is,  on  an  average,  combined  in  sub- 
stances other  than  urea  (Pfliiger,  Pf.  35,454; 
40,  588  ;  Oamerer,  Z.  B.  24,  306). 

Other  methods.  Urea  may  also  be  esti- 
mated by  fermentation  and  determination  of 
ammonia  set  free  (Miquel,  0.  B.  Ill,  501). 

Campani  (Q.  17,  137)  proposes  to  decompose 
urea  by  nitrous  acid  and  pass  the  00^  into  a 
solution  of  lime-water  of  known  strength,  and 
titrate  with  oxalic  acid. 

Cazeneuve  alnd  Hugouneng  (Bl.  [2]  48,  82) 
heat  urea  with  a  large  excess  of  water  and 
titrate  the  resulting  ammonium  carbonate. 

Eiegler  (F.  38,  49)  decomposes  urea  with 
MiUon's  reagent  and  measures  the  mixture  of  N 
and  COj  evolved. 
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Moiner  a.  Sjoqvist  (Fr.  30,  388)  add  5  o.c. 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  BaCl,  containing 
5  p.o.  baryta  to  5  c.c.  urine  and  then  add 
100  0.0.  of  a  mixture  of  97  p.o.  alcohol  (2  pts.) 
and  ether  (1  pt.).  After  24  hours  the  liquid  la 
filtered,  the  pp.  washed  with  50  o.c.  aloohol- 
ether,  and  the  filtrate  and  washings  evaporated 
at  60°  to  25  o.c,  MgO  and  some  water  added, 
and  the  evaporation  continued  as  long  as  NH, 
comes  off.  The  urea  is  then  determined  by 
Bunsen  or  Kjeldahl's  method  (Bodtker,  H.  17, 
140). 

Salts. — B'HCl.  Very  deliquescent  crystal- 
line mass,  farmed  from  urea  and  dry  HCl.  De- 
composed by  water  into  urea  and  HCI.  At  140° 
it  yields  NHjCl  and  oyanurio  acid. — B'HNOs. 
Small  plates,  si.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  v.  si. 
sol.  HNO3.— B'jHAOj.  S.  4-4  at  15°.  S. 
(alcohol  of  S.G.  -833)  1-65.  Monoolinio  tables ; 
a:b:c  =  1:  -564:  -491 ;  o  =  82°  10'  (Losohmidt,  Sitz. 
W.  51,  ii.  7,  384).  V.  sol.  hot  water.  Ppd. 
from  its  aqueous  solution  by  oxalic  acid.— 
— B'HjCjOjaq  (Lubavin,  A.  Suppl.  8,  83).— 
B'HAuCl4aq :  orange-red  prisms  or  needles, 
V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. — B'^HAuCl, : 
yellow  needles,  y.  sol.  hot  water  (Heintz,  A.  202, 
264).  —  B'2HjPtClj2aq.  Yellow,  deliquescent 
tables,  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether 
(Heintz,  A.  198, 91).— B'H,POj.  Large  crystals, 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether  (Lehmann, 
Biichn.  Rep.  15,  224 ;  Sohmeltzer  a.  Birnbaum, 
Z.  [2]  5,  206).  Its  solution  does  not  ppt.  MgSO^. 
— 'B'fi'B.^O^.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives  a  crys- 
talline pp.  of  cyanuric  acid  on  heating. 

Tri-ohloro-acetate  B'CjHOlA-  Plates 
(from  alcohol)  (De  Clermont,  J.  1873,  536).— 
The  fumarate  B'jCjHjOpmaleatesB'C^HjOj, 
and  Bj'CjH,©,,  malate  E'C^HjOs,  gallate 
BC^HjOs.  and  succinate  B'^C^HjO,  [145°], 
all  crystallise  in  monoclinic  forms  (Losohmidt, 
SiU.  W.  52,  ii.  238).  The  parabanate 
B'CjBCjNjOj  and  tartrate  'B'.fi^fi^  are  tri- 
metric. — The  citrate  B'jCjHgO,  is  triolinio 
(L.).  An  acid  tartrate  E'2C^fii  and  an 
acid  citrate  B'C„HjO,  have  been  prepared 
(Hlaaiwetz,  J.  1856,  698).  — Cyanurate 
JJ'CjNsHjOs.  Monoclinic  crystals.  —  Piorate 
B'CsHsNaO,  [142°]  (Smolka,  M.  6,  920).  S.  1-9 
at  18-5°.  S.  (95  p.c.  alcohol)  6  at  18°.  Slender 
yellow  needles  (from  alcohol).  Tri-ohloro 
methane  sulphinate  B'CCls.SO.^H.  [96°- 
100°].  Thin  prisms  (McGowan,  J.  pr.  [2]  36, 
220). 

Compounds  with  metallic  oxides. — 
B'23Ag20  (Liebig).  Formed  by  adding  moist 
AgP  to  a  solution  of  urea.  Grey  powder  com- 
posed of  slender  needlesi  According  to  Miilder 
(B.  6, 1019),  the  yellow  pp.  got  by  adding  NaOH 
to  a  solution  of  urea  mixed  with  AgNO,  is 
CON2HjAg2.  It  combines  with  iodine,  forming 
CONjHjAgjI,  a  greenish  mass,  darkened  by 
light  (Tafel  a.  Enoch,  B.  23,  1554).— B',HgO. 
Got  by  adding  Hg(N0j)2  to  a  solution  of  urea 
mixed  with  KOH.  White  pp.— B'23HgO.  White 
pp.  formed  by  adding  HgCl^  to  a  solution  of 
urea  and  HgOL,,  changes  to  a  yellow  granular 
powder  on  boiling  with  water. — B'HgO.  Formed 
by  adding  Hg(N03)2  to  a  warm  solution  of  urea 
(Dessaignes,  A.  82,  232 ;  Liebig,  A.  85,  289). 

Compounds  with  metallic  salts. — 
B'AgNO,.     frisms.     Yields  silver  oyanate  on 


boiling  with  water.— B'sPdClj.  Ppd.  by  adding 
a  solution  of  PdClj  to  one  of  urea  (Drechsel, 
J.  pr.  [2]  20,  469).— B'NaClaq.  [60°-70°]. 
Formed  by  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  urea  and 
NaCl.  Deliquescent  prisms.  Alcohol  extracts 
urea  from  the  compound. — B'NaNOj  aq.  Prisms 
(from  water). — B'NHjCl.  Deliquescent  crystals, 
— B'3(NHi01)2HCl.  Forined  by  dissolving  urea 
in  bleaching-powder  solution  (Beckmann,  A.  91, 
367).  Large  plates,  sol.  alcohol  mixed  with 
ether.— B'4Mg(NOs)2  (Werther,  J.  pr.  35,  5).— 
B'„Ca(N0j)2.— B'jZnOla.  Very  deliquescent 
crystals  (Nenbauer  a.  Kerner,  A.  101,  337). — 
B'CdClj.  Needles.— B'jHg(NOs)23HgO.  Granu- 
lar powder  formed  by  mixing  warm  dilute  solu- 
tions of  urea  and  mercuric  nitrate.  At  the 
moment  of  formation  the  pp.  is  flocculent. — 
B'jJIg(N03)22HgO.  Formed  by  pouring  mer- 
curic nitrate  into  a  solution  of  urea  as  long  as  a 
pp.  is  produced,  and  keeping  the  whole  at  40° 
to  50°  for  sometime  (Liebig).  Six-sided  lamina. 
— B'2Hg(N03)2HgO.  Formed  by  adding  an  acid 
solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  urea 
nitrate.  Crusts  of  small  tabular  crystals  (Lie- 
big,  A.  85,  296).— B'HgClj.  Flat  crystals,  v.  si. 
sol.  cold  water  (W.). — ^B'ljCrgOj,  3aq.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  water  on  th^  product  of  the  ac- 
tion of  CrO^Clj  on  urea  (W.  J.  Sell,  Pr.  33,  267 ; 
45,  321).  Olive-green  needles  (from  hot  water). 
PtClj  added  to  its  solution  in  hot  water  ppts. 
silky  green  needles  of  B',2Cr2Clj(PtCl4)3  2aq. 
The  chromate  treated  with  PbCl^  forms  lead 
chromate  and  a  liquid  from  which  gaseous  HCl 
ppts.  green  prisms  of  W^jDzjOi,  6aq,  the  aqueous 
solution  of  which  heated  with  AgjSO,  gives 
dark-green  prisms  of  B',2Cr2(S04)3  lOaq.  In  a 
similar  way  green  prisms  of  B',20rj(NOa)5  may 
be  got. — B'ljCrjCljOjj  2aq.  Green  monoolinio 
crystals,  got  from  the  product  of  the  action  of 
CrO^CLj  on  urea  by  crystallising  from  cone. 
HClAq  (1  vol.)  diluted  with  water  (9  vols.).  By 
treatment  with  water  it  is  split  up  into  B'ljCrjOj, 
and  B'jjCr^Clj.  By  treatment  with  cone.  HClAq 
(1  vol.)  and  water  (6  vols.)  it  is  converted  into 
the  salts  B'ljCrjOljOij  3aq.  —  B',jCr50,j4aq. 
—  B'ljCrjBrj  6aq.  —  B'ljCrjCla  6H^Cl2.  — 
S\fir,{CfiXia^--'B'nCi^„.  —  B',2Cr.,(S04),I,. 
—B\,Cr^(GO,).^,.  —  B',20rj(C0a)2l,.— B'ljOr^Br,,. 
Bronze-yellow  tables,  giving  ofl  bromine  in 
air. — B'^CuClj.    Small  blue  crystals. 

Formyl  derivative  NH.2.OO.NH.CHO. 
[159°].  H.F.  13,400  (Matignon,  O.  R.  112, 
1367).  Formed  by  boiling  urea  with  cone, 
formic  acid  (Geuther,  Z.  [2]  4,  300).  Crystals, 
V.  sol.  water,  being  decomposed  into  urea  and 
formic  acid. 

Acetyl  derivative  CjHjNjO^  i.«. 
NH,.CO.NHAo.  Acetv/reide.  Mol.  w.  102. 
[214=].  H.F.  -200  (M.).  S.  (alcohol)  1  in 
the  cold ;  10  at  78°.  Formed  by  boiling  urea 
with  AcCl  or  Ac^O  (Zinin,  A.  92,  405;  G.; 
Zande,  R.  T.  O.  8,  235).  Got  also  by  the  action 
of  KMnO,  on  methyl-uraoil  (Behrend,  A.  229, 
29).  Four-sided  needles  (from  alcohol).  Slowly ■ 
but  completely  decomposed  by  pure  HNO3  with 
evolution  of  CO.,  (1  vol.)  and  N^O  (2  vols.)- 
(Franchimont,  R.  T.  C.  6,  215).  It  ie  not  ppd. 
by  Hg(N03)2. 

Di-aceiyl  derivative  CO(NHAo)j. 
[153°].  A  product  of  the  action  of  COCL,  on 
acetamjde  at  50°  (Schmidt,  J.  pr..  [2]  5,  63)». 
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Formed  also  from  merourio  fulminate  and  AoOl 
(Soholl,  B.  23,  3515).  Needles  (from  alcohol), 
b1.  sol.  cold  water. 

Chloro •acetyl  derivative 
NHj.C0.NH.C0.0BL,01.    Formed    from   chloro- 
aoetyl  chloride  and  urea  (Jazukovitoh,  Z.  1868, 
234  ;  Tommasi,  C.  B.  76,  640).    Thin  needles 
(from  alcohol).    Begins  to  melt  at  160°. 

Tri-chloro-acetyl  derivative 
NHj.OO.NH.CO.OCl5.    [150°].     Crystals    (from 
alcohol)  (De  Clermont,  J.  1874,  798  ;  Meldola  a. 
Jommasi,  G.  J.  1874,  404 ;  Cloez,  A.  Ch.  [6]  9, 
219).    Nearly  insol.  hot  water. 

Sromo-acetyl  derivative 
NH2.C0.NH.C0.0H2Br.     Needles  (from    dilute 
alcohol)    (Baeyer,    A.  130,  156).    Pure  HNO, 
gives  oft  COj  (1  vol.)  and  NjO  (2  vols.)  (Franohi- 
mont,  B.  T.  G.  6,  218). 

Tri-hromo-acetyl  derivative 
NH2.CO.NH.CO.CBrs.  [148°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  Br  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  di-bromo- 
harbiturio  acid  (Baeyer).  Crystals,  v.  sol.  hot 
alcohol.  Yields  crystalline  B'^a(0H)2  saq,  v.  e. 
Eol.  water. 

Oyano-aeetyl  derivative 
NH,.C0.NH.00.CHjCy.      [200°-210°]    (Mulder, 
B.  12,  466).    CrystalUne. 

Butyryl  derivative  NH2.00.NHC4H,0. 
[176°].  Formed  from  urea  and  butyryl  chloride 
(Moldenhauer,  A.  94, 101).    Plates. 

Isovaleryl  derivative  CjHjjNjOj. 
[191°].    Minute  prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

Carbonyl  derivative  COfNH.CO.NH,)^. 
Formed  by  heating  urea  with  COClj  at  100° 
(E.  Schmidt,  J.  pr.  [2]  5,  39 ;  Emich,  M.  10, 
347).  Powder  composed  of  minute  crystals,  v. 
si.  sol.  cold  water  and  alcohol.  Decomposed  by 
heat  into  NH,  and  cyanuric  acid.  Boiling  EOH 
also  produces  cyanuric  acid. — B'HgO:  crystal- 
line powder,  insol.  water. 

Succinyl  derivative 
C,H,0j(NH.00.N^)2.    Formed  by  heating  urea 
(2  mols.)  with  succinyl  chloride  (1  mol.)  at  65° 
(Conrad,  /.  pr.  [2]  9,  301).    Colourless  powder, 
v.  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

Methyl-malonyl    derivative 
CBMe-.CjO^-S^CO.    [192°].    Formed  by  heat- 
ing methyl-malonic  acid  with  urea  and  POCl, 
(Franohimont    a.   Klobbie,    B.    T.    G.  7,  22). 
Pointed  plates,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Benzoyl  derivative  NH2.OO.NHBz.  [0. 
200°].  S.  (alcohol)  1  in  the  cold;  4  at  78°. 
Formed  by  heating  ilrea  with  BzCl  or  BZ2O 
at  150°  (Zinin,  A.  92,404;  Geuther,  Z.  [2]  4, 
299).  Four-sided  plates  (from  alcohol),  insol. 
ether). 

Di-benzoyl  derivative  C0(NHBz)2. 
[210°]  (S.) ;  [197°]  (H.).  A  product  of  the  action 
of  COCI2  on  benzamide  at  165°  (E.  Schmidt, 
J.  pr.  [2]  5,  58).  Formed  also  by  heating 
guanidine  carbonate  with  BZ2O  at  100°  (Creath, 
B.  7, 1739),  and  by  treating  mercuric  fulminate 
with  BzCl  (HoUemann,  B.  T.  G.  10,  72 ;  B.  23, 
2998,  3742).  Needles  (from  alcohol),  si.  sol. 
water.  Aniline  at  180°  gives  NH3,  benzamide, 
benzanUide,  and  s-di-phenyl-urea. 

u-Di-henzoyl  derivative  NH2.CO.NBZ2. 
[0. 197"^.  Formed  by  heating  sodium  benzoyl- 
oyanamide  NaBzN.ON  with  BzCl,  followed  by 
boiling,  alcohol  (Budd6us,  tT.  pr.  [2]  42,  97). 
White  needles. 
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m-Nitro -benzoyl  derivative 
NH2.C0.NH.00.0eH,.N0j  [l:3j.    Plates  (Griess, 
B.  8,  222). 

m-Amido-benzoylderivativeO^^jd^. 
Formed  by  boiling  the  preceding  body  with 
aqueous  ammonium  sulphide  (G.).  Needles  (from 
water),  decomposing  at  200°.  —  B'HCl  aq : 
needles.— B'jH^tCl,. 

(P)-Naphthoyl  derivative 
NH2-C0.NH.C0.C,„H,.      [215°].     Formed  from 
naphthoyl  chloride  and  urea   (Vieth,  A.  180, 
319).    Minute  needles,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol. 
benzene. 

IH-(B!)-naphthoyl  urea  [286°]  (Ekstrand, 
B.  20, 1353).    Needles. 

Lactyl  derivative  v.  Laottl-ubea. 

<?  ly  colly  I  derivative  v.  Hydantoin. 

Be/erence. — Oxy-urea. 

TTBEA  CASBOXYIIC  ACID  v.  Allofeanio 

AOID. 

UREA  CHLOBIDES.  A  name  sometimes 
used  to  denote  alkyl-carbamio  chlorides 
X.NH.C0.C1. 

TIEECHITIN  028H„08.  Occurs,  together 
with  ureohitoxin,  in  the  leaves  of  Urechites 
suberecta,  growing  in .  Jamaica  (Bowrey,  C.  J. 
33,  252).  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles 
(containing  a;aq),  tastes  bitter.  It  is  very 
poisonous  (Pr.  27,  309).  Nearly  insol.  water, 
m.  sol.  ether.  Appears  to  be  a  glucoside.  Cone. 
HjSOj  forms  a  yellow  liquid,  turning  red,  and 
finally  purple,  especially  in  presence  of  an 
oxidising  agent. 

TJrechitoziiL  CisHjgOj.  Bitter  poison,  split 
up  by  acids  into  sugar  and  urechitoxetin. 

UKEIDES.  Compounds  obtained  by  elimina- 
tion of  water  between  urea  and  an  acid  or  an 
aldehyde.  Many  of  them  may  be  represented  as 
amides  in  which  NH,  is  replaced  by  NH.CO.NH,. 

BIURET  V.  vol.  i.  p.  517. 

TTBETHANE  v.  CABBAma  eiheb. 

ISUBETINE   V.  FOBMAMIDOXIM. 

TJEIC  ACW)  C^H^NA  i.e. 
(3Q^NH^g.NH-s,QQ  (Medious,  A.  175,  243  ; 

Fischer,  B.  17,329, 1776).  Mol.  w.  168.  S.G. 
1-87.  H.C.p.  461,400  (Berthelot,  0.  B.  110, 887 ; 
Matignon,  O.  iJ.  110, 1267) ;  462,500  (Stohmann, 
J.pr.  [2]  44,  390).  H.C.V,  462,700  (M.).  H.P. 
148,100  (M.).  S.  -002  at  0° ;  -006  at  20° ;  -0625 
at  100°  (Blarez  a.  Denigte,  0.  B.  104, 1847 ;  cf. 
Garrod,  Pr.  85,  63). 

Occurrence. — In  urine  and  in  urinary  calculi 
(Soheele,  a.d.  1776;  Liebig  a.  Wohler,  A.  26, 
241 ;  HorbaozewsM,  M.  12,  221).  About  -5  g. 
is  daUy  excreted  in  human  urine.  Uric  acid 
occurs  in  urine  of  camivora,  herbivora  (Mittel- 
bach,  H.  12,  463),  and  of  birds.  Serpent's  urine 
is  chiefly  composed  of  acid  ammonium  urate. 
A  considerable  quantity  occurs  in  the  blood  of 
gouty  subjects,  and  sodium  urate  is  deposited 
as  '  chalk  stones.'  Very  small  quantities  are. 
normally  present  in  the  liver,  lungs,  brain,  and 
blood.  It  occurs  in  the  green  gland  of  the 
fresh- water  crayfish  (Griffiths,  Pr.  38, 187J.  Urea, 
glycocoU,  leucine,  and  aspartic  acid  given  to 
fowls  appear  in  the  urine  as  uric  acid  (Jafi6  a. 
Meyer,  B.  10, 1930 ;  Knierim,  B.  10, 1930). 

Synthesis. — 1.  By  rapidly  heating  glyooooll 
(1  pt.)  with  urea  (10  pts.)  to  ^30°  (HorbabzeWSki,' 
B.  15,  2678;  K.  3,796 ;  6,356).— 2.  By  heating 
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urea  with  tri-ohloro-lactio  acid  or  its  amide 
(HorbaozewBM,  M.  8, 201, 584}.— 3.  By  preparing 
methyl-uracil  from  acetoacetio  etber  and  urea ; 
converting  methyl-uraoil  into  nitro-uraoil  oaib- 
Qxylic  acid  by  treatment  with  fuming  HNO,; 
boiling  the  carboxylio  acid  with  water,  and  re- 
ducing the  resulting  nitro-uracil  to  amido-uracil, 
and  finally  to  isobarbituric  acid  by  means  of  tin 
and  HClAq ;  oxidising  the  isobarbituric  acid  to 
isodialuric  acid ;  and  heating  the  isodialuric  acid 
(1  pt.)  with  urea  (1  pt.)  and  HjSO,  (6  pts.)  (Beh- 
rend  a.  Eoosen,  A.  251,  235). — 4.  By  fusing  urea 
(4  g.)  with  cyano-aoetio  acid  (1  g.)  (Form&nek, 
B.  24,  3419). 

Preparation. — 1.  Serpent's  urine  is  dissolved 
in  boiling  KOHAq,  filtered,  and  the  uric  acid 
ppd.  by  HCl  or  dilute  H^SO,.  If  the  uric  acid  is 
much  coloured  a  little  EMnO^  or  KjCrjO,  (Gibbs, 
Am.  S.  [2]  48,  215)  should  be  added  to  the  boil- 
ing alkaline  solution  before  ppn. — 2.  Guano  is 
boiled  with  borax  (1  pt.)  and  water  (120  pts.), 
and  the  solution  of  sodium  urate  thus  obtained 
ppd.  by  HCl. — 3.  Guano  is  extracted  with  dilute 
HClAq,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  cone.  HjSOj 
and  ppd.  by  water. 

Properties. — White  anhydrous  scales  (by 
ppn.).  When  slowly  deposited  from  dilute  solu- 
tions {e.g.  urine)  it  s^arates  as  large  crystals 
(containing  2aq).  Nearly  insol.  water,  insol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Sol.  cone.  H2SO4  and 
reppd.  by  water.  Its  solution  in  hot  HjSO, 
deposits  on  cooling  a  deliquescent  compound  of 
uric  acid  with  HjSOj.  Uric  acid  is  m.  sol. 
glycerin,  hot  NaOAe,  and  sodium  phosphate. 
Lithium  carbonate  (1  pt.)  dissolved  in  water 
(90  pts.)  can  dissolve  uric  acid  (4  pts.).  Aqueous 
KfiO,  also  dissolves  uric  acid. 

Reactions, — 1.  Decomposed  by  Jieat,  without 
fusion,  yielding  HOy  and  a  sublimate  of  cyanuric 
acid,  ammonium  cyanate,  urea,  and  ammonium 
carbonate,  and  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue. 
2i  Water  at  180°  forms  mycpmelic  acid  (Hlasi- 
wetz,  A.  103,  211).— 3.  Potash-^mion  yields 
NHj  and  potassium  oxalate,  carbonate,  and 
oyanate.— 4.  Chlorine  and  bromine  in  presence 
of  water  yield  alloxan,  urea,  and  parabanic  acid 
(Hardy,  .4.  Gh.  [4]  2,  372).  Alloxan  is  also  pro- 
duced by  iodine,  by  HNO,,  and  by  MnO^  and 
HjSOi.— -5.  Boiling  with  water  and  PbOj  yields 
allantoin.  Allantoiu  is  also  produced  by  osone 
(Gorup-Besanez,  A.  110,  94),  alkaline  KjFeCys, 
EMn04  (Glaus,  B.  7,  226),  and  MnOj  and  water. 

6.  Pure  HNOj  decomposes  uric  acid  in  the  cold, 
with  evolution  of  00^(14  vols.),NjO  (24  vols.),  and 
nitrogen  (4  vols.)  (Franchimont,  B.  T.  C.  6, 222). 

7.  KNOj  and  HOAo  yield  urinilio  acid  (Sokoloff, 
Z.  [2]  5,  78)  and  stryphnio  acid  (Gibbs,  Am.  S. 
[2]  48,  215).— 8.  HIAq  at  165°  forms  glycocoU, 
NH^I,  and  COj  (Strecker,  Z.  [2]  4,  215).— 9.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  alkaline  solution  it  yields 
oxonic  and  uroxanic  acids. — 10.  A  dilute  solution 
of  sodic  urate  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  at  35° 
according  to  the  equation  OJH4N4O3  +  0  +  2Hi;0 
=  C5HsN40j  (uroxanic  acid).  Uric  acid  in  dilute 
KaOH  solution  is  completely  decomposed  by.  35 
days'  digestion  at  35°  (Nencki  a.  Sieber,  J.  pr. 
[2]  26, 18).  5  g.  uric  acid  dissolved  in  200  0.0. 
water  and  20  g.  potash  disappeared  in  5  days. 
However,  if  no  oxygen  be  present  the  uric  acid 
18  not  affected.— H.  In  fermenting  urine  uric 


acid  is  completely  split  up  into  COj  and  NH, 
(Sestini,  (?.  20,  133). 

Detection. — Uric  acid  may  be  recognised  by 
its  insolubility  in  water  and  HOlAq,  by  its  crys- 
talline character  under  the  microscope,  and 
especially  by  the  murexide  reaction.  When 
evaporated  with  HNO3  on  a  water-bath  it  leaves 
an  orange  residue,  which  is  coloured  violet-red 
by  ammonia  and  violet-blue  by  potash.  A  solu- 
tion of  uric  acid  in  aqueous  Na2C0,  produces  a 
dark-brown  spot  of  reduced  silver  when  added 
to  paper  moistened  with  AgNO,  (Schiff,  A.  109, 
65).  Uric  acid  (1  mol.)  reduces  boiling  Fehling's 
solution,  forming  a  pp.  of  CUjO  (1  mol.)  (W. 
Miiller,  J.Th.  1881,  73).  In  presence  of  KOH 
uric  acid  dissolves  GuO,  forming  a  blue  solution, 
which  slowly  deposits  white  cuprous  urate.  The 
compound  O^B.^fisCufi  is  ppd.  when  an  alka- 
line solution  of  uric  acid  is  treated  with  Fehling's 
solution  and  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride 
(Balke,  J.  pr.  [2]  47, 546).  Uric  acid  evaporated 
with  a  little  dilute  HNOs  gives  a  blue  colour  on 
shaking  with  H^SO,  and  benzene  containing 
thiophene  (Denig^s,  J.  Ph.  [5]  18, 161). 

Estimation  in  v/rifie, — 1.  Urine  (500  c.o.)  is 
concentrated,  HCl  is  added,  and  after  twenty-four 
hours  the  pp.  is  collected  and  weighed.  Uric 
acid  may  be  separated  from  xanthine  by  ppn. 
with  cone.  H^SO,  (Horbaczewskij  S.  18^  341 ; 
cf.  Wulff,  H.  17,  634).— 2.  Urine  (200  0.0.)  is 
mixed  with  cone.  Na^COgAq  (10  c.c),  and  after 
an  hour  cone.  NHjClAq  (20  o.c.)  added.  After 
forty-eight  hours  the  pp,  is  collected,  washed 
with  HCl  (1  pt.  of  a.G.  1-123),  diluted  with  water 
(10  pts.),  the  washings  allowed  six  hours  to 
deposit  any  dissolved  uric  acid,  the  combined 
pps.  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried  at  110° 
(Salkowski,  Fr.  16,  373).  Uric  acid  may  also 
be  ppd.  as  ammonium  urate  by  saturating  urine 
with  solid  NH,C1  (30  g.  to  100  c.c.)  (Hopkins, 
Pr.  52,  93). — 3.  Fresh  urine  is  mixed  with  very 
dilute  (45  p.c.)  NaOHAq,  filtered  from  phos- 
phates, and  diluted  to  S.G.  1-010.  To  300  c.c.  of 
this  solution  is  added  50  c.c.  of  magnesia  niix-, 
ture  [MgSOj  7aq  (1  pt.),  NH4CI  (2  pts.),  NHjAq 
(4  pts.  of  S.G.  -924),  and  water  (8  pts.)].  The 
pp.  is  filtered  off,  and  175  c.c.  of  the  filtrate 
mixed  with  -Sg.  CaCO,  and  5  o.c.  of  a  3  p.c. 
solution  of  AgNOj.  The  pp.  is  washed  and 
dried,  and  a  nitrogen  estimation  made  by  Ejel- 
dahl's  method  (Camerer,  Z.  B.  26,  84 ;  of. 
Salkowski,  Pf.  5,  819). — 4.  Urine  (25  c.c.)  is 
mixed  with  NaHCOj  (1  g.),  and  NHjAq (2  to  3  c.c), 
and  ammoniacal  AgNO,  (1  to  2  o.c.  of  a  solution 
of  5  g.  AgNOj  in  100  0.0.  water,  to  which  NHjAq 
is  added  tiU  the  ppd.  AgjO  is  just  re-dissolved). 
The  pp.  is  collected,  washed,  dissolved  in  HNO,, 
and  the  silver  determined  volumetrically  by  the 
Bulphocyanide  method  (Haycraft,  Fr.  25,167;  30, 
648).  This  method  is  liable,  according  to  SaU 
kowski  (H.  14,  31)  and  Gossage  (Pr.  44,  284),  to 
an  error  which  may  amount  to  60  p.c.  The  error 
is  partly  due  to  variations  in  composition  of  the 
silver  urate,  and  partly  to  presence  of  bodies  ot 
the  xanthine  group  (Deroide,  Bl.  [3]  7,  363). 
V.  also  Herrmann,  H.  12,  496  ;  Czapek,  H.  12, 
502). — 5.  In  a  solution  containing  not  more  than 
-0125  P.O.  of  uric  acid  1  c.ci.  of  decinormal 
permanganate  is  reduced  by  -0074  g.  uric  acid 
(Blarez  a.  Denig^s,  C.  B.  104, 789). — 6.  By  treat- 
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ment  with  a  standard  iodine  solution  in  presence 
of  alkali  (Kreidl,  M.  14, 109). 

Salts.— (NHJHA".  S. -06  at  15°.  Slender 
needles. -(NHJ,HA"j.—(NH^)^HjA",  (Maly,  J. 
1863, 621).— KjA",  S.  3  at  16°.  Small  needles.— 
KHA".  S.  -13  at  20°.  Amorphous.— Na^A."  aq. 
S.  1-5.  Nodules.— NaHA'^aq  (dried  at  100°). 
Crystalline  powder.  S.  -09  at  15° ;  -8  at  100°. 
Occurs  as  an  amorphous  urinary  deposit. — 
JjiHA".  S.  -27  at  20;  -9  at  40°;  2-5  at  100° 
(Schilling,  A.  122,  241).— BaA"aq  (dried  at  100°). 
Granular  pp.  S.  -013  in  the  cold.— BaHjA"2  2aq 
(dried  at  100°).    Amorphous,  insoluble  powder 

(Behrend  a.  Eoosen,  A.  251,  250) CaA".    S. 

•066  in  the  cold;  -07  at  100°.— OaH2A"j 2aq. 
S.  -15  in  the  cold ;  -37  at  100°,  More,  sol. 
KClAq. — SrA"2aq.  Minute"  stellate  groups  of 
peedles.  S.  -023  in  the  cold ;  -055  at  100°.— 
SrHjA''^  2aq.— MgHjA"j  6aq.  S.  -03  in  the  cold ; 
•6  at  100°.— PbHjA",  (dried  at  100°).  Insol. 
water.— PbA"  (dried  at  100°).— Cu^A"  aq.— 
CujA"j(OH)j^aq:  green  pp. 

Beferenoe. — Methxii-ueio  aoid. 

Iso-nric  acid  CsHiN^Oj.  Formed  by  boiling 
cyanamide  (1  pt.)  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
alloxantin  (2  pts.)  (Mulder,  B.  6, 1236 ;  7, 1633). 
Powder,  almost  insol.  water.  Oxidised  by  boiling 
with  I  and  water.  Its  solution  in  KjCO,  reduces 
AgNO,. 

Fseudo-nric  acid  OsHjNjO,  i.e. 

e0<^2;QQ>CH.NH.C0.NH2.    Formed  by  the 

action  of  KGyO  on  uramil  (Baeyer,  A.  127,  3), 
and  by  heating  uramil  with  urea  at  180° 
(Grimaux,  BZ..[2]  31,535).  White  crystalline 
powder  composed  of  small  prisms,  v.  si.  sol. 
water.  HNO,  yields  alloxan.  Boiled  with 
water  and  PbO,  it  yields  oxalic  acid,  but  no 
allantoin.  H2SO4  at  150°  forms  xanthinine. — 
(NHJHA"  aq.— KHA"aq:  scales.— NaHA"  2aq : 
groups  of  prisms,  v.  sol.  hot«rater. — ^BaA"  5aq : 
groups  of  slender  needles. 

UEINILIC  ACID  C,H,N  A-  Formed  by  the 
action  of  EHO,  and  HOAo  on  uric  acid  (SokoloS, 
Z.  1869,  78).  Prisms  (from  water).— K^HA'". 
Prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  water.  Ca3A"'2.  Crystalline 
pp.  insol.  water  and  HO  Ac. — SrjA'",. — ^BajA"'j. — 
CdHA"'3aq— CuHA"'4aq.  Slender  red  needles. 
— AgjHA'".  Pp. — AgjA'",  Gelatinous  pp.  quickly 
blackening  in  light. 

UROBILIN. 

OccOrrence. — Often  in  urine  (Jaff6 ;  Disqufi, 
E.  2,  271 ;  O.  O.  1878,  711 ;  Eikholz,  J.Physiol. 
14,  326).    In  bUe,  especially  of  the  mouse. 

Pr^a/ration. — ^TJrine  containing  urobilin  is 
ppd.  by  lead  acetate  and  sub-acetate  until  the 
absorption  band  at  F  is  removed.  The  pp.  is 
extracted  with  alcohol,  acidified  with  ECl  or 
HjSO,,  filtered,  diluted  with  water,  and  extracted 
with  chloroform. 

Properties. — ^A  red  amorphous,  shiny  sub- 
stance. Prepared  as  above  it  contains  HCl  or 
H2SO4,  as  the  case  may  be.  Its  spectrum  ex- 
hibits a  dark  band  at  F,  destroyed  by  NHj,  but 
on  adding  NaOH  another  band  near  the  red  is 
formed  (MacMunn,  Pr.  30,  250 ;  31,  26,  206 ; 
V.  also  Htdeobilietibin,  this  vol.  p.  273. 

Detection  and  estimation  in  wrine:  Jolles, 
fl.  18,  545 ;  Studensky,  O.  0. 1893,  ii.  668. 

rEOCANINIC  ACID  C,jH,jN,0..  [213°].  Oc- 
curs in  dog's  urine  (Jafl6,  B.  7, 1669 ;  8,  811). 


Prisms  (containing  4aq),  v.  sol.  hot  water,  insol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Decomposed  by  fusion  into 
CO2  and  urocanine  CnHuN^O,  an  amorphous 
base  yielding  B'HjPtClj.- HA'2HC1 :  needles,  v. 
e.  sol.  water. — HA'2HN0, :  crystalline  pp.  insol. 
dilute  HNO3,  V.  sol.  water.— HA'HjSO,.  '  Minute 
needles  and  plates. 

UEOCHLOEAIIC  ACID  CsH.sClA  (?)  [142°]. 
Sr  (ether)  -4.  Found  in  the  urine  after  adminis- 
tration of  chloral  (Von  Mering  a.  Musculus,  B. 
8,  662  ;  H.  6,  483 ;  Kvilz,  0.  O.  1881,  4.86). 
Silky  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  De- 
composed by  boiling  dilute  H^SOj  into  tri-ohloro- 
ethyl  alcohol  and  glycuronio  acid  CbH,„0,. — 
NaA'.— KA'.— BaA'ji  satiny  plates  (from  ether- 
alcohol). 

TJEOFTJSCOH^MATIIT  v.  this  vol.  p.  274. 

UEOIEUCIC  ACID  C,H,„05.  [133-5°].  An 
acid  occurring  in  human  urine  which  darkens  on 
addition  of  alkalis  (Kirk,  Brit.  Med.  Jowm. 
[1888]  2,  232).  Crystals.  Its  solution  is  ppd. 
by  Pb(0Ac)2  and  gives  a  transient  green  colour 
with  very  dilute  FeClj.  FeClj  colours  the  crys- 
tals red. 

UEOMEIANIN  C,sHj3N,0,o.  A  black  sub- 
stance  which  separates  on  treating  urine  with 
HjSO,  or  HClAq  in  presence  in  air  (Thudichum, 
J.pr.  104,  257;  0.  B.  106,  1803;  Plosz,  H.  8, 
89  ;  Udranski,  H.  11,  537  ;  12,  32  ;  this  vol.  p. 
274).    It  yields  C,sH„AgN,09  (Thudichum). 

■trEONITEOTOniOLIC  ACID  C13H15NO9.  Oc- 
curs in  urine  of  dogs  after  a  dose  of  o-nitro- 
toluene  (Jaff6,  B..  2,  47).  Very  deliquescent. 
Asbestos-like  mass,  v.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 
Decomposed  by  dilute  HjSO,  into  o-nitro-benzyl 
alcohol  and  a  syrupy  acid.  Salts.  —  BaA',: 
crystalline  powder,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol. 
— C0(NHj)jHA'2iaq.  [149°].  Needles,  v.  e.  sol. 
water,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

UEOEOSElN  V.  this  vol.  p.  274. 

UEGSUIPHINIC  ACID  CsH^NjSOj.  Formed 
by  heating  thio-uramido-barbituric  acid  (1  pt.) 
with  HjSO,  (2  pts.)  at  160°  (NenoM,  B.  4,  724 ; 
5,  45).  Nodules  (from  hot  EClAq).  Its  K  salt 
crystallises  in  needles,  m.  sol.  cold  water. 

UEOiANIC  ACID  OjHsN.O,.  Formed  by 
leaving  a  solution  of  uric  acid  (5  g.)  in  water 
(200  c.c.)  containing  KOH  (20  g.)  to  stand  for 
6  days  at  35°,  neutralising  by  HOAc,  filtering, 
and  evaporating  (Nencki  a.  Sieber,  3.  pr.  [2]  24, 
504;  c/.  Stadeler,i4.78,286;  80,119;  Strecker, 
A.  155, 177 ;  Mulder,  B.  8,  1291).  Tetrahedra, 
si.  sol.  cold  water,  insol.  alcohol.  Decomposed 
by  boiling  water  into  CO,,  urea,  and  aUanturio 
acid. — K2A"3aq.  Four-sided  pearly  plates,  v. 
sol.  hot  water. — CaA"  4aq. — BaA"  5aq. — 
PbA"  iaq.  Insol.  water. — ^AgjA"  fflocculent  pp., 
turned  red  by  light. 

UESONE  CaoH^Oj  2aq.  [265°]  {Gintl,  M.  14, 
255).  Occurs  in  the  leaves  of  the  red  bear-berry 
(Arotosta'pTrnjlos  JJva-ursi)  (Trommsdorff,  Ar.  Ph. 
[2]  80,  273;  Hlasiwetz,  J.pr.  64,123).  Needles, 
insol.  water,  acids,  and  alkalis,  si.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  Cono.  H2SO4  added  to  its  solution 
in  Ac^O  gives  a  red  colour,  changing  through 
blue  to  green.  Does  not  react  with  hydroxylamina 
or  phenyl-hydrazine.  Beduced  by  EI  and  £  at 
360°  to  CijEji  (256°-267°). 

Acetyl  derivative  [264°]. 

Bemoyl  derivative  [214°]. 
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UETTSHIC  ACID  C„H,A-  S.G.  ^  -985. 
Occurs  in  urushi  or  Japanese  laeqner  (Yoshida, 
C.  J.  43,  472).  Dark,  pasty  mass,  v.  sol.  benzene 
and  etherr  insol.  water.  Br  in  OSg  forms 
■C,jH,jBr,Oj.  HNO3  forms  C,iH,s(N02) A.  which 
forms  FeA'j.  Chromic  acid  mixture  forms  oxy- 
urushio  acid  ChH.sO,.— PbA'j  (dried  at  100°). 
[110°-115°].  Plocculent  pp.— S'eHjA',2  2aq.— 
FeHjA's.    Deep-black  pp. 

TJSKETIC  ACID  C„B,oOs,  [172^.  Occurs  in 
small  quantity,  together  with  usnic  acid,  in  the 
lichen  Usnea  hd/rbata  (Hesse,  B.  lO,  1326).  Plat 
prisms  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol.  ether.  FeClj 
colours  its  alcohoUc  solution  bluish-violet. 
Bleaching-powder  does  not  colour  its  alkaline 
solution.  Is  perhaps  identical  with  decarb- 
usuin. 

XrSNIC  ACID  CisHisO,  (Salkowski ;  Paterno) 
or  C,gH,gO,  (Hesse),  or  C,,H,gO,  (Stenhouse  a. 
Groves,  O.  J.  89,  234).  Carbusnia  acid.  [195-4° 
cor.].  S.  (ether)  '3  at  20°.  Occurs  in  the  lichens 
Usnea  barbata,  Usnea  florida,  Zeora  sordida 
(Enop,  A.  49,  103 ;  Eoohleder  a.  Heldt,  A.  48, 
12;  Thomson,  A.  53,  252;  Stenhouse,  Pr.  18, 
222 ;  A.  68,  97,  114 ;  155,  51 ;  Hesse,  A.  117, 
343;  Paterno,  G.  8,  225;  Salkowski,  B.  8, 1459). 
Bnlphur-yellow  monoclinic  crystals,  si.  sol.  alco- 
hol, V.  sol.  hot  ether  and  benzene.  Does  not 
yield  betorcin  when  heated.  Cone.  H2SO4  forms 
Hsnolic  acid  Cj,Hj,0,,  [213°]  crystallising  in 
small  yellowish  prisms  (Stenhouse  a.  Groves, 
C.  J.  39,  236).  When  it  is  heated  with  an  alco- 
Jiolic  solution  of  aniline  it  yields  the  anilide 
G,8H,50s(NHPh),  crystallising  from  alcohol  in 
pale-yellow  plates  [171°], andforming  in KOHAq 
a  yeUow  solution  from  which  HClppts.  Cj^HjsNO, 
[171°]. 

Salts.— NaC,i,H„0s2aq  (Spica,  G.  12,432). 
tale-yellow,  silky  needles.  —  KC,gH,sO,  3aq  or 
KC,8H„Og3aq.  Pale-yellow  plates  (from  50p.c. 
alcohol)  (Hesse,  B.  10,  1825).— EC,(;H,508  aq  or 
EC,sH, jOg  aq.  Tellow  prisms  (from  93  p.c.  alco- 
hol).— OuA'j :  green  pp. 

Decarbusneiin  C,^,sOj.  [175°].  Formed  by 
heating  usnic  acid  (1  pt.)  with  alcohol  (3|  pts.) 
at  150°  (Paterno,  0.  12,  234).  Yellow,  silky 
needles,  sol.  hot  alcohol,  si.  sol.  water  and  ether. 
Not  coloured  by  FeCl,.  Not  attacked  by  AcCl. 
Beduces  warm  ammoniacal  AgNOj.  Boiling 
EOHAq  in  absence  of  air  splits  it  up  into  HOAc 
and  deoarbusnio  acid  OisHuOs,  which  crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  in  lemon-yellow  prisms 
[199°]  and  yields,  when  boiled  with  AOjO,  two 
acetyl  derivatives*  CjjHjjAcOs'  [148°]  (isomeric 
with  decarbusnein)  and  OisH^ACjOs  [131°]. 

Pyronsnic  acid  G^.;E.^J0^  (P.) ;  CsRfi^  (Sal- 
kowski, B.  8, 1461).  [197°].  Formed,  together 
with  pyrousnetic  acid,  by  boiling  usnic  acid  (2 
pts.)  with  EOH  (5  pts.)  and  water  (5  pts.)  in  an 
fiJ:mosphere  of  hydrogen  (Paterno,  0. 6, 113 ;  12, 


I  242).  Shining  scales  (from  ether),  v.  Sol.  alco-^ 
hoi,  si.  sol.  ether.  Its  alkaline  solution  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  turning  green  and  ulti- 
mately brown.  Beduces  ammoniacal  AgNO, 
readily.  Ac^O  yields  an  acetyl  derivative  [205°]. 
Alcohol  andHCl  form  an  ether  [147°].  Pyro- 
usnic  acid  is  split  up  on  dry  distillation  in  a 
current  of  H  into  CO,  and  usneole  G^K^fi^, 
which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow  pris- 
matic tablets  [176°]  and  is  converted  by  AoCl 
into  a  di-acetyl  derivative  [142°]. 

FyrDasnetic'acid  O^HhO,,  i.e. 
C,sH,304(C0jH).  [186°].  Formed  by  boiling 
usnic  acid  (10  pts.)  with  EOH  (25  pts.)  and 
water  (25  pts.)  for  15  miftutes  (Paterno,  (?.  12, 
238).  Colourless  plates  or  needles  (from  alco- 
hol). AojO  yields  •  C„H,sAc03  [168^.  When 
heated  in  a  current  of  H,  pyrousnetic  acid  is 
split  up  into  CO2  and  usnetole  0„H„04,  which 
crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  yellowish 
needles  [179°]. 

(iS). Usnic  acid  v.  Cladonio  acid. 

UVIC  ACID  V.  Pykotkitabio  acid. 

UVINONE  C,4H,A«-e. 
o  >'0Me:C.C0.C:CMe\f.  ,,>  r„._on  •p„v,„«^ 
°<CMe:6.00.C:CMe>°  ">  ^^^^^-  ^o^m^d. 
to  the  extent  of  2  p.c,  by  distilling  pyrotritario- 
acid  (Dietrich  a.  Paal,  B.  20,  1086).  Yellow 
needles  (by  sublimation),  sol.  HOAc,  v.  si.  sol.- 
alcohol.  Gone.  H2SO4  forms  a  solution  with 
green  fluorescence.  Br  at  100°  forms  crystal- 
line CijHjBrsO^. 

TJVITIC  AICD  OjHsO,  i.e. 
0„H3Me(C02H)j  [1:3:5].  Mesidic  acid.  Mol.  w. 
180.  [288°].  H.C.V.  and  p.  928,900.  H.P. 
193,100  (Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  40,  128).  Formed, 
together  with  uvitonic  acid,  by  boiling  pyruvic 
acid  with  baryta-water  (Finck,  A.  122,  184). 
Formed  also  by  oxidation  of  mesitylene  or  mesi- 
fylenio  acid  (Fittig  a.  Yon  Furtenbach,  Z.  [2} 
4,  1 ;  ^.  147,  295)^  by  oxidation  of  di-methyl- 
ethyl-benzene  (Wroblewsky,  A.  192,  217),  and 
by  heating  CsHjMe(S02NHj)(C02H)2  with  cone. 
HClAq  at  230°  (Hall  a.  Bemsen,  Am.  2,  136). 
Slender  needles  (from  water),  v.  si.  sol.  hot 
water,  m.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Yields  toluene 
on  heating  with  soda-lime  (Baeyer,  Z.  [2]  4, 
119).  The  Ca  salt  heated  with  lime  yields  m- 
toluic  acid  (Bottinger  a.  Bamsay,  .^.^  168,  255). 
Chromic  acid  mixture  oxidises  it  to  trimesio 
acid. 

Salts. — KjA":  plates  (from  alcohol),  v.  sol. 
watef. — ^BaA"  aq. — OaA"  aq. — AgjA".  Nearly 
insol.  cold  water. 

Ethyl  ether 'Etji.".    [35°].    Crystalline. 

Beferences. — Amido-,   Beomo-,    Nitro-,  and 

OXY-UVITIO  ACID. 

Isouvitic  acid  v.  Cabboxt-phenyij-aoetic  acid. 

Uvitonic  acid  v.  METBYL-FXBISOIE-DICAilB' 
OXYlilO  AOID. 


V 


VAtiEBAL  V.  Yausbio  aiiDeetde. 

•  VALEKAL-DI-ACETOHAmilE     v.    Pentyl- 
idene  di-AasTosiMna. 

VALEEALDIME  CsH^NSj.  Th/iovaleraldim. 


[41°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  HjS  on  isovaleric 
aldehyde  ammonia  suspended  in  water  (Beissen- 
hirtz,  A.  90,  109^  Parkinson,  A.  90,  119). 
Formed  also  from  thio-isovalerio  aldehyde  and 
dry  NHj  (Sohrgderr  B.  4,  468).    Plates  (from 
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ether),  with  powerful  smell,  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
water. — B'HCl.    Needles,  sol.  water. 

VALEECREATININ     v.    MEiHYi-auANnJo- 

TAIiEBIO  AOID. 

VALERIAN  OIL.  An  essential  Oil  obtained 
from  the  root  of  Valeriana  officinalis.  It  con- 
tains a  terpene  C,|,H„  (156°)  [o]n=— 21°,  a 
camphene,  borneol  C,oH„0,  di-bornyl  oxide 
(C,„H„)jO  (285°-290°),  formyl-,  acetyl-,  and 
valeryi-borneol,  and  a  little  valeric'  acid  (Ger- 
hard*, A.  Ch.  [3]  7,  275  ;  Pierlot,  A.  Oh.'lS}  56, 
291 :  Bruylants,  J.  Ph.  ii}  27,  349;  B.  11,  452  ; 
Haller,  O.  R.  103,  151;  Oliviero,  0.  B.  X17, 
1096).. 

■^  m-VAIEBIC  ACID  CH.oOj  i.e. 
CH3.CHj.CH,.0H2.C02H.  Mol.  w.  102.  (186° 
ieor.).  S.G.  g  -9562  (Zander,  A.  224,  65) ;  || 
•9446;  If  -9375  (P^kin);  f  -9298  (Bruhl). 
CE.  (0°aO°)  -00098  (2.)-  S.  3-5  at  16°.  S.V. 
130-0  (Z.).  M.M.  5-513  at  13-6°,  iig=l-i093. 
Boo  =43-16  (Briihl).  H.F.  137,800  (Stohmann, 
J.  pr.  [2]  49,  99).  Occurs  in  crude  wood  vinegar 
(Grodzki  a.  Kramer,  B.  11, 1358). 

Formation. — 1.  By  saponifying  its  nitrile  («- 
butyl  cyanide)  (Lieben  a.  Bossi,  2..  159,  58 ;  Q. 
1,  239). — 2.  By  oxidation  of  w-amyl  alcohol  (L. 
a.  B.). — 3.  By  the  action  of  metallic  silver  on  a 
mixture  of  Eil  and  j3-iodopropionio  acid  (W.  von 
Schneider,  Z.  [2]  .5, 343). — 4.  By  oxidising  a-oxy- 
«-oaproic  acid  (Brlenmeyer,  B,  9, 1840).— 5.  By 
heating  JS-acetyl-propionic  acid  with  HI  and  P  at 
200°  (Kehrer  a.  ToUens,^.  206,  233).— 6.  By  re- 
ducing /3-^oetyl-propionio  acid  with  sodium- 
amalgam  (Wolff,  A.  208,  110).— 7,  By  heating 
M-propyl-malonio  acid  at  ,180°  (Juslin,  B.  17, 
2504;  Furth,  M.  9,  308).— 8.  By  fermentation 
of  calcium  lactate  (Fitz,  B.13,  1309 ;  14, 1084). 
9.  By  heating  the  lactone  of  7-oxy-ra-valerio 
acid  with  HIAq  and  P  at  240°  (Fittig,  A,  226, 
346). — 10.  A  product  of  oxidation  of  castor  oil 
by  dilute  HNO,  (Wahlforss,  B.  22  Bef.,  438), 

Pro;perties. — ^Liquid,  smelling  like  butyric 
acid.  —. 

Salts.— KA',  Plates  (from  alcohol). — 
CaA'jaq.  S.  10-267  at0°;  8-144  at  60°,  Least 
soluble  at  60°-70°  (F.) ;— CaA'j  l^aq  (Sohor- 
lemmer,  A.  181,  270).— BaA'j,  S.  21-693  at  0° ; 
23-076  at  80°.— MnA'jaq.— CuA',:  minute  green 
needles.  More  sol.  cold  than  hot  water. — ZnA',. 
S.  2-6  at  25°.— AgA'.  S,  -229  at  -3° ;  -641  at 
V0-5°. 

Methyl  ether  MeA',  (127-3°).  S.G.  § 
•9097  (G.) ;  »j°  -8795.  O.E.  (0°-10°)  -00106.  S.V. 
149-1  (Gartenmeister,  A  233, 278).  /»,»  =1-3997, 
Ea,  =50-7, 

Ethyl  ether 'EW.  Mol,  w.  130.  (144-7° 
cor,),  S.G,  g  -8939  (G.) ;  %■>  -8765  (Lieben  a, 
Bossi,  A.  165,  117) ;  ^  -8661  (Briihl).  S.V, 
174-3.  CE.  (0°-10°)  •00111.  /«^  =1-402.  Ba, 
58-03  (B.). 

n-Propyl  ether  PrA'.  (167-5°).  S.G.  % 
•8888.    O.B.  (O''-10°) -00106  (G.).    S.V.  197-8. 

n-Butyl  ether  C^Jl'.  (185-8°).  S.G.  g 
•8847.    CE.  (0°-10°) -00101.    S.V.  222-1. 

n-Amyl  ether  OsH„A',  Mol.  w.  172. 
(203-7°).  S.a.  g-8812  (G.).;  =,»  -8568  (Briihl). 
C.B.  (0°-10°)  -00097.  S.V.  245-8,  /i^  1-417. 
Ea,  80-48. 

n-Hexyl  ether  C«H„A'.  (223-8°),  S.G.  g 
•8797.    CE.  (0°-10°) -00096,    S,V.  2720. 


n-Heptyl  ether  C,B.,^A.'.  (248-6°).  S.G. 
S  -8786.    O.B.  (0°-10°)  -00090.    S.V.  297-4. 

n-Octyl  ether  OsH„A'.  (260-2°).  S.G.  g 
■8784.    CE.  (0°-10°)  '09088.    S.V.  322-6.. 

Amide  Oja^.CO.^B^.  Mol.  w.  101.  [116°]. 
Pearly  plates  (Weidel  a.  Ciamician,  B.  13,  69). 
V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Nitrile  OjHj.CN.  n-Butyl  cyanide.  (140°). 
S.G.  2  -816  (Lieben  a.  Bossi,  A.  158,  171). 
Formed,  together  with  amylamine,  by  allowing 
a  mixture  of  hexoic  amide  (1  mol.)  and  bromine 
(2  mols.)  to  run  into  a  10  p;c.  solution  of  NaOH 
(Hofmann,  B.  17, 1410). 

Isovaleric  acid  (CH3)jOH.CHj.C02H.  Isopro- 
pyl-acetie  acid.  (176°  cor.).  S.G.  if -9336 ;  |f 
•9261  (Perkin) ;  |g  -931  (E.  a.  H.).  M.M.  5-635 
at  16°.    S.  4-24  at  20°.    . 

Va/pour  tension :  Bichardson,  C.  J.  49, 767. 

Beat  of  neutralisation :  Gal  a.  Werner,  Bl. 
[2]  46,  801. 

Occurs  in  the  fat  of  Delphiniim  Phoccena 
(Chevreul  [1817],  Corps  gras,  pp.  99,  209),  in 
valerian  root  (Grote,  B.  J,  11,  225 ;  Tromms- 
dorfC  a.  Ettling,  A.  4,  229 ;  6, 176),  in  the  toot  of 
Angelica  Archangelica  (Meyer  a.  Zenner,  A.  55, 
328),  in  the  root  of  Athdmanta  Oreoselim/um,  in 
the  bark  of  the  alder  tree,  in  the  berries  and  bark 
of  the  Guelder  rose  {Viburnum Opultis)  (Moro,  A. 
55,  830),  in  the  root  of  Vibimmm  prumifoUum 
(Allen,  Ph.  [3]  11,  418),  and  in  ojl  of  geranium 
(0.  Jacobsen,  A.  157,  232).  A  valeric  acid  occurs 
in  rosin  oil  (Lwol'f,  B.  20,  1017)  and  in  yolk 
of  wool  (suint)  (Buisine,  Bl.  [2]  48,  639). 

Formation. — 1.  By  oxidation  of  inactive  fer- 
mentation amyl  alcohol  (Dumas  a.  Stas,  A.  33, 
156 ;  35,  143 ;  Erlenmeyer  a.  Hell,  A.  160,  257 ; 
Pedler,  C.  J.  21,  74).— 2.  By  boiling  its  nitrile 
with  alcoholic  potash  (E.  a.  H. ;  Schmidt  a. 
Sachtleben,  A.  193,  87).— 3.  Together  with  the 
active  acid  by  oxidation  of  leucine  (amido-hexoic 
acid)  (E.  a.  H.,  cf.  Neubauer,  A.  106,  59).— 4.  By 
heating  isoprbpyl-malonic  acid  at  180°  (B.  11, 
596). — 5.  By  oxidising  di-methyl-allyl-carbinol, 
treating  the  resulting  CMejjOffi.CHj.OOjH  with 
HI,  and  reducing  the  iS-iodo-valeric  acid  so 
formed  by  means  of  3  p.c.  sodium-amalgam  ap- 
plied in  an  acid  solution  (Schirokofi,  J.  pr.  [2] 
23,  286).— 6.  By  the  action  of  KOH  orHOLAqon 
Atha/mcmtm  (Schnedermann  a.  Winckler,  A'.  51, 
324). — 7.  By  putrefactive  fermentation  of  pro- 
teids  (Iljenko,'4.  68,  269).— 8.  By  the  action  of 
CrOj  on  gelatin  and  albumen  (Schlieper,  A.  59, 
7 ;  Guckelberger,  4.'  64, 71). — 9.  Fromisopropyl- 
aceto-acetic  ether  (Frankland  a.  Duppa,  A.  145, 
84). — 10.  By  distilling  isopropyl-malonio  acid 
(Conrad  a.  Bischoff,  A.  204,  151).— 11.  A  pro- 
duct of  distUlation  of  colophony  (Benard,  A.  Ch. 
[6]  1,  258). 

Preparation. — 1.  Isoamyl  alcohol  is  oxidised 
by  less  than  the  calculated-  quantity  of  KMnOj 
in  the  cold.  Some  acetic  acid  is  formed,  but 
this  can  be  got  rid  of  by  distilling  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  the  acids,  for  valeric  acid  passes  over  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  distillatei  the  acetic 
acid  remaining  behind  (Duclaux,  0.  B.  105, 
171). — 2.  By  oxidising  isoardyl  alcohol  (1,000 
CO.)  with  KjCrjO,  (1000  g.)  dissolved  in  water 
(3,500  CO.)  by  adding  in  the  cold  HjSOj  (1,400 
g.)  mixed  with  water  (800  g.).  The  resulting 
isoamyl  isovalerate  is  saponified  by  potash 
(Pierre  a.  Puchot,  A.  Ch.  [4]  29,  229).— 3.  By 
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distilling  valerian  root  with  dilute  phosphorio 
acid,  neutralising  the  distillate  with  Na^GO,; 
and  decomposing  .  the  resulting  Na  salt  by 
BLjSO,.  In  purifying  valeric  acid  use  may  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  acid  forms  crystaUina 
acid  salts  with  K  and  Na  (Lesccsur,  Bl.  [2]  27). 
104). 

i  PropetHes. — Liquidi  inactive  to  light.  Its 
smell  is  powerful  and  unpleasant.  SI.  sol.  water. 
Separated  from  ac^ueous  solution  by  CaCL;* 
VolatUe  with  steam.  Mixes  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  Set  free  from  its  salts  by  mineral 
acids,  by  HOAc,  by  oxalic,  tartaric,  citric,  and 
malic  acids,  but  not  by  butyric  acid.  When 
cone,  valeric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  cuprio 
acetate,  anhydrous  cupric  valerate  separates  in 
oily  drops,  which  soon  .change  to  a  greenish-blue 
crystalline  powder  of  the  hydrated  salt;  butyric 
acid  would  at  once  igive  a  crystalline  pp.  (La- 
rocque  a.  Huraut,  J.  Ph.  [3]  9,  430). . 
,i  Beactions.-^l.  Oxidised  by  chromic  acid 
mixture  at  20°  to  acetic  acid  and  COu.— 2.  Boil- 
ing dilute  ENO3  forms  uitro- valeric  .acid, 
methyl-malic  acid,  and  a  little  di-nitro-propane 
(wfagn  ,  prepared  from  valerian)  or,  di-nitro- 
butane  (when  prepared  from  isoamyl  alcohol) 
(Bredt,  B.  14, 1782 ;.  15,  2319 ;  cf.  .Dessaignes, 
4-  79,  374).— 3.  Dilute  alkaline  SMnO,  forms 
CMe2(0H).CHj.C02H.— 4.  Electrolysis  of  the  K 
salt  in  cone,  solution  yields  octane  ^CsH^Pr, 
(Kolbe,  A.  69,  259). — 5.  Passed  through  a  red- 
hot  tube  it  yields  ethylene,  propylene,  butylene, 
and' other  hydrocarbons  (Hofmann,  O.  J.  3, 121). 
6.  The  Ca  salt  yields  di-isobutyl  ketone  on  dis- 
tillation by  itself,  valeric  aldehyde  on  distilla- 
tion with  calcium  formate,  and  methyl  isobutyl 
ketone  on  distillation  with  calcium  acetate. 

Salts. — NH,A'.  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohoL 
— (NHJHjA's. — EA'.  Deliquescent  crystalline 
mass.  S.  (alcohol)  26  at  20°.  [140°].— 
liiA'^aq.  Nodules. — TIA'.  V.  sol.  water. — 
CaA'2  8aq :  needles  (Barone,  A.  165,  120 ; 
Schmidt  a.  Sachtleben,  A.  193,  87 ;  SchirokofE, 
J.pr.  [2]  23,  286). .  S.  18-4  at  0°  (Sedlitzky,  M. 
8,  663).— CaA'j4ffc[.— CaA'^Sa^.— BaA'j.  Tri- 
clinic  plates.  S.  94  at  18°.  S.  (alcohol)  3-3  at 
20°.— BaA'2  aq.— BaA'j  2aq.— SrA'j.— MnA'j  2aq. 
T— ZnA'2  2aq.  Crystalline. — ZnA'^.  S.  1  in  the 
cold.  S.  (80  p.o.  alcohol)  1-7  in  the  cold ;  S. 
(ether)  -2  in  the  cold ;  -S  at  35°  (Wittstein, 
J.  1847,  557).  —  ZnA'2l2aq.  —  ZnA'^Saq.  — 
ZnA'2  2NHa  (Lutschak,  B.  5,  30).— CuA'j.  Green 
crystalline  pp.  —  CuA'^aq.  —  Bi5A/(OH)jOj 
(Schucht,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  2, 97).— FeA',.— PeA'j(OH). 
— Fe3A',(0H)j. — PbA'j:  easily  fusible  laminse. 
— PbaA'jOj.  Groups  of  needles,  si.  sol.  water. — 
AgA'.  S.  -177.  at  iO°  (Sedlitzky) ;  -185  at  20° 
(Erlenmeyer). 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (116°).  S.G.  2 
•9007.  C.B.  (0°-10°)  -001174.  S.V.  149-6 
(Elsasser,  A.  218, 315) ;  148-3  (E.  Sohiff,  A.  220, 
334).  S.H.  (21°-45°)  -491  (Kopp).  Smells  like 
bananas. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (134°). "  (B.) ;  (135° 
cor.)  (Perkin).  S.G.  §  -8851  (E.) ;  ff  -8714 ; 
if  -8632  (P.).  C.B.  (0°-10°)  -001034.  S.V. 
173-4  (E.) ;  173-0  (S.).  M.M.  7-615  at  18°.  Oil, 
^ol.  alcohol.  Smells  like  rennet  apples  and 
water-mint  (Pierre  a.  Puchot,  A.  Ch.  [4]  20, 
234).  Converted  by  sodium  into  oxy-decoic 
acid,  ethyl  ethoxy-decoate  (Hantzsch,  A.  249, 


64),  ka  acid  Cj„Hs,Os  [e.  127°]  (295°),  and  other 
bodies  (Greiner,  Z.  [2]  2,  460 ;  Wanklyn,  0.  J. 
17,  371 ;  Geuther  a.  Gieiner,  J.  1865,  319). 

n-Propyl  ether  PrA'.  (166°).  S.G.  } 
•8809.  C.B.  (0°-10°)  -000997.  S.V.  197-5  (El- 
sasser) ;  196-8  (Schiff). 

Isopropyl  ether  PrA'.  (142°).  S.G.  si 
•870 ;  "  -854  (Silva,  A.  153, 136). 

Di-chloro-propyl  ether  CjHsCljA', 
(245°)  at  737  mm.  S.G.  "  1-149.  Formed 
from  epichlorhydrin  and  isovaleryl  ^  chloride 
(Truohot,  A.  138,  298). 

Isobutyl  ether  OiHsA'.  (169°)  (Elsasser, 
A.  218,  32S) ;  (173°)  (P.  a.  P.).  S.G.  £  -8736 
(E.).  2 -8884  (P.  a.  P.).  C.B.  (0°-10°) -001027. 
S.V.  223-4  (E.). 

Isoamyl  ether  0-JS.^^k'.  (188°)  (Koppf 
E;  Schiff,  A.  234,  344) ;  (196°)  (Balard) ;  (190°) 
(Balbiano,  J.  1876,  348);  (194°)  (Kahlbaum). 
S.G.  -2  -870  (Balbiano).  S.V.  244-5.  V.D. 
6*1.  Smells,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  (7  pts.), 
Uke  apples. 

Octyl   ether   C,H„A'.    (250°).      S.G.    " 
•862  (Zinoke,  A.  152, 6):  • 
•     Oetyl  etherOtfi,,A.'.    [25°].    (280°-290°) 
at  202  mm.    S.G.    sa  -852   (Dollfus,  A.  131, 
283). 

Allyl  ether  G,B.JJ.  (154°).  Oil  (Cahours 
a.  Hofmann,  A.  102,  296). 

Glyceryl  derivative  v.  GiiToebin. 

Chloride  Pr.CHj.COCl.  (114°)  at  726 
mm.  S.G.  =£»  -9887.  .,««  1-4213.  E  05  49-14. 
Liquid,  easily  decomposed  by  water  (B^champj 
V.  B.  42, 224 ;  Briihl,  A.  203,  24).      . 

Bromide  OsHjOBr.    (143°).    Liquid. 

Iodide  CsHjOL  (168°)  (Cahours,  0.  B. 
44,  1252). 

Anhydride  (Cs^JO)fi.  Mol.  w.  186. 
(216°)  (Ghiozza,  A.  84,  106).  Converted  by 
hydrated  Ba02  into  the  oily  peroxide  (CjHjO).©. 
(Brodie,  Pr.  12,  655). 

Aceto-valeric  anhydride  (C5Hj0).0Ao. 
(147°-160°)  (Autenrieth,  B.  20,  3187). 

Amide  C.Hj.CONHj.  [128°]  (Letts,  B.  5y 
669  ;  Hofmann,  B.  15,  982) ;  [136°]  (Schmidt  a. 
Sachtleben,  A.  193, 102).  (231°).  Silky  plates, 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  •  ; 

Anilide  C^Hs-CO.NHPh.  [115°]  (Chiozza, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  39,  201 ;  Eelbe,  B.  16,  1200 ;  cf. 
Dumas,  C.  B.  25,  475,  658 ;  Dessaignes,  A.  68  > 
333).  SI.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Nitrite  Pr.CH2.CN.  Isobutyl  cyatMe, 
Mol.  w.  83.  (129°)  (E.  Schiff,  B.  19,  567). 
S.G.  2  -823.  V.D.  2-89.  Formed  by  heating 
ammonium  valerate  or  valeramide  with  P^O, 
(Dumas,  Malaguti  a.  Leblanc,  C,  B.  25,  668). 
Occurs  among  the  products  of  oxidation  of 
gelatin  and  casein  by  chromic  acid  mixture 
(Sohlieper,  A.  59,  15 ;  Guckelberger,  A.  64,  72), 
of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  leucine  (Schwanert, 
A.  102,  228),  and  of  the  action  of  cone.  HNO,  on 
castor  oil  (Hell  a.  Kitrosky,  B.24, 980).  Formed 
also,  together  with  valeramide,  by  heating  valeric 
acid  with  potassium  sulphocyanide  (Letts,  B.  5, 
669).  It  is  also  got  by  the  action  of  cold  Ac.^0 
on  the  oxitn  of  valeric  aldehyde  (Dollfus,  B.  2S, 
1915).  Prepared  by  digesting-  isobutyl  iodide 
with  KCy  and  alcohol  (Erlenmeyer  a.  Hell,  A. 
160,  266).  Liquid,  smelling  like  almonds,  dis- 
solving in  about  four  times  its  volume  of  water. 
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Sodium  converts  it,  on  heating,  into  oyan- 
butine  CuH^Ns,  crystallising  in  stellate  groups 
of  needles,  which  yield  B'HCl  and  B'jHjPtCla, 
and  is  converted  bynitrous  aoidinto  C„ELi(OH)N, 
[89°]  (E.  von  Meyer,  J-.i)r.  [2]  37,  407). 

Active  valeric  acid  CHMeEt.COjH.  Methyl- 
ethyl-acetic  aoid.  Hycbrottglio  acid.  (177°  i.V.). 
S.G.  ^  -938  (Saur).  S.V.  129-1  (Lessen,  A.  254, 
60).  Occurs  in  the  essential  oil  from  the  fruit 
of  Angelica  Archamgelica  (B.  Miiller,  B,  14, 
2476).  »        -    V 

Wormation. — 1.  By  oxidation  of  isoamyl 
alcohol.— 2.  By  reducing  tiglic  aoid  with  HI  and 
P  (Schmidt  a.  Berendes,  A.  191,  117).— 3.  By 
heating  methyl-ethyl-malonio  acid  (Bisohofi  a. 
Conrad,  A.  204,  151).-r4.  From  methyl-ethyl- 
acetoacetic  ether  (Saur,  A.  188,  257).— 5.  By  re- 
ducing angelic  acid  (Schmidt,  A.  208,  261). — 

6.  By  reducing  bromo-hydro-tigUo  acid  (Pagen- 
steoher,  A.  195,  121).— 7.  By  the  action  of 
NaOEt  and  EtI  on  propionyl-propionio  acid 
(Israel,  A.  231,  219).— 8.  By  oxidation  of  the 
corresponding  aldehyde   (Lieben  a.   Zeisel,  M, 

7.  56). 

Propertiea. — The  aoid  obtained  by  synthetic 
methods  is  inactive,  but  when  obtained  by  oxi- 
dation of  active  amyl  alcohol  it  is  dextro- 
rotatory, but  is  mixed  with  inactive  isovaleric 
acid.  By  oxidation  of  an  amyl  alcohol  [a]^  = 
-4-4°  Guye  and  Ohavanne  (C.  B.  116,  1454) 
obtained  a  valeric  acid  (174°),  [o]i>  =  + 13-6°, 
S.G.  |§  '938.  By  oxidation  of  an  amyl  alcohol 
[o]d=  -5-2°  at  22°  Rogers  (C.  J.  63,  1130)  got 
a  valeric  acid  (175°),  S.G.  ||-936,  [a]i,  =  -h  13-9° 
at  22°.  Methyl-ethyl-acetic  acid  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  isopropyl-aoetio  acid  through  the 
greater  solubility  of  its  silver  salt.  Dilute 
KMnO,  oxidises  methyl-ethyl-acetio  acid  to 
CMeEt(OH).COjH. 

Salts.— CaA'jSaq:  needles.  S.  (of  CaA'j) 
29. — "BaA'j:  gummy  mass. — ZnA'j.  Needles, 
more  sol.  cold  than  hot  water. — CuA', :  bluish- 
green,  crystalline  pp. — AgA' :  groups  of  needles. 
S.  1-13  at  20°  (0.  a.  B.) ;  1-11  at  1°  (SedUtzky, 
M.  8,  568), 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (183-5°  i.V.).  S.G. 
1^-8695. 

Nitrite  CsH.iN.  (125°).  S.G.  2  -8061. 
Formed  by  adding  Na  and  EtI  to  a  solution  of 
acetonitrile  in  benzene  (Hanriot  a.  Bouveault, 
Bl.  [2]  51, 173).    Liquid. 

Valeric  acid  CMe,.COjH.  Tri-methyl-acetic 
acid.  [35°].  (163-5°  i.V.).  S.G.  £2 -905.  S.  2-2 
at  20°.  Seat  of  neutralisation :  Gal  a.  Werner, 
Bl.  [2]  46,  801.  Formed  by  heating  its-  nitrile 
with  alcoholic  potash  or  cone.  HOlAq  at 
100°  (Butleroff,  A.  165,  322 ;  170,  151;  173, 355 ; 
B.  5,  478).  Formed  also  by  action  of  CrO,  on 
pinaoolin  (Friedel  a.  Silva,  E.  6,  146,  826)  and 
on  tri-methyl-pyruvio  aoid  (Gluoksmann,  M.  10, 
777).  Monometrio  crystals.  Does  not  yiel4  a 
bromo-  derivative  on  heating  with  Br,  either 
alone  or  in  presence  of  P  (Beformatzky,  B.  23, 
1596). 

Salts. — NaA'2aq.  Prisms,  v.  sol.  water. — 
KH^'j.  Needles,  m.  sol.  water.— CaA'jSaq. — 
CaA'24aq.  S.  7  at  1°,— SrA'2  5aq.— BaA'jSaq. 
B.  34  at  2°  (Landau,  M.  14,  707).— MgA'jSaq. 
— ZnA'jaq.  S.  (of  ZnA'j)  1-7  at  20°.  The  cold 
saturated  solution  becomes  filled  on  warming 


with  a  solid  salt,  which  dissolves  up  again  on 
cooling.- PbAV— PbHA', :  needles.  —  CuA'  aq : 
greenish  pp.— AgA'.  S.  1-1  at  1° ;  1-27  at  27° 
(Stiassny,  M.  12,  599). 

Methyl  ether  UeM.    (101°)  (Butleroff). 

Ethyl. ether  EtA'.  (118-5°  i.V.).  S.G. 
»  -875. 

Tert-hutyl  ether  C^HjA'.    (135°  i.V.). 

Amyl  ether  OMe..CHjA',  (165°)  (Tissier, 
BZ,  [2]  24,  558). 

Chloride  OMej.COCl.    (106°), 

Anhydride  (CMe3.CO)jO.    (190°). 

Amide  CMea.CO.NHj.  [154°].  (212°). 
Formed  by  heating  the  ammonium  salt  in  sealed 
tubes  at  280°  (Franchimont  a.  Klobbie,  B.  T.  G. 
6,  238);  Long  needles.  Decomposed  by  pure 
HNO3  (S.G.  1-53)  with  evolution  of  N^O, 
.  Methylamide  CMe3,C0.NHMe.  [91°], 
(204°), 

Bimethylamide    CMe3.CO.NMej.    (186°). 

Ethylamide  CMe,.CO.^S:Et.  [49°].  (204°). 

Diethylamide  CMea.CO.NEt,.  (208°), 
S.G.  i5  -891. 

Nitrile  CMej.CN.  Tert-hutyl  cyanide. 
[16°].  (106°).  Formed,  together  with  a  poly- 
meride  (160°),  by  the  action  of  tert-butyl  iodide 
on  dry  potassio-mercuric  cyanide  below  5°  (But- 
leroff, A.  170,  151 ;  Freund  a.  Lenze,  B.  23, 
2866 ;  24,  2161).  Crystalline  mass  with  pun- 
gent smell.  On  heating  with  aniline  hydro- 
chloride it  yields  phenyl-valeramidine,  which 
forms  an  oxalate  [192°].  Hydroxylamine  forms 
the  amidoxim  CMes.C(NH2):N0H  [116°]. 

Beferekces. — Amido-,  Bbomo-,  Chlobo-,  Iodo-, 
NxTKo-,  NiTKoso-,  and  Oxr-  vaijieio  acids. 

n- VALERIC  ALDEHYDE 
CH3.CHj.CH2.CH2.CHO.    (103°),     S.G.  li  -819. 
Formed  by  distilling  calcium  w-valerate  with 
calcium  formate  (Lieben  a.  Bossi,  A.  159,  70 ; 
Zander,  A.  224,  81). 

Isovaleric  aldehyde  (OH3)2CH.CH2.CHO. 
Yaleral.  Mol.  w;  86.  (92-5°).  S.G.  if  -8041 '; 
if  -7961  (Perkin,  C,  J.  45,  477).  /*#  1-3934. 
Boo  40-66  (Bruhl).  V.D.  43-06  (calc.  43) 
(Schroder,  B.  4,  400,468).  S.V.  118-5.  Formed 
by  oxidation  of  isoamyl  alcohol  (Dumas  a.  Stas, 
A.  Gh.  [2]  78,  145;  Parkinson,  A.  90,  114; 
Kolbe  a.  Guthrie,  A.  109,  296).  Formed  also  by 
distUling  calcium  iso-valerate  with  calcium 
formate  (Limpricht,  A.  97,  870),  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  isovalerates  (Chancel,  A.  60,  318 ;  Ebers- 
baoh,  A.  106, 262  ;  Schmidt,  B.  5,  600),- by  oxi- 
dation of  gluten  (Keller,  A.  72,  84)  and  castor 
oil  (Arzbacher,  A.  78,  202),  and  by  the  action  of 
SOj  on  leucine  (SohwaneiH;,  A.  102,  226). 

Properties. — Neutral  oil,  with  pungent  fruity 
odour.  Polymerises  on  keeping.  Mixes  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  On  heating  with  ammonium 
sulphocyanide  it  yields  a  dark-red  liquid,  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  and  HOAo  (Brodsky,  M.  8,  87). 
Alkaline  sodium  nitroprusside  gives  a  violet-red 
colour,  destroyed  by  HOAc  (Von  Bitto,  A.  267, 
376).  Combines  with  sodium  bisulphite,  form- 
ing (C,H,.0)NaHS03. 

Beactions. — 1.  Eeadily  oxidised  to  valeric 
acid. — 2.  Chlorine  forms  mono-  and  di-  chloro- 
valerio  aldehydes,  and,  at  140°,  oily  0,ifH,jCljO 
(204°),  which  is  converted  by  alcoholic  soda 
into  CioHioCl^O  (209°),— 3,  PCI5  forms  C,H,„01j. 
4,  Potash-fzision  gives  valeric  aoid. — 5.  Heat- 
ing with  lime  forms  isoamyl  alcohol,  calcium 
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valerate  and  other  bodies  (Fittig,  A.  117,  68). — 
6.  Sodium-amalgam  and  water  slowly  form 
iaoamyl  alcohol  (Wiirtz,4.134,201). — 7.  Sodium 
forms  isoamyl  alcohol,  sodium  valerate,  decyl 
alcohol  CioHjjO  (203°),  an  oil  (0,„H„0)„  (250°- 
290°),  the  compound  CjjHjgO,,  and  the  acid 
C,„H,gOj  (Borodin,  2.  1864,  3S3 ;  B.  5,  480).— 
8.  KOH  at  0°  produces  an  oily  polymeride, 
lighter  than  water,  not  capable  of  combining 
with  NaHSOj,  and  yielding  isovaleric  aldehyde 
and  the  compounds  C,„H,aO  and  C^gHggOs  on 
distillation  (Borodin,  B.  6,  982).  ,This  poly- 
meride, left  in  contact  vnth  NajCOjAq,  often 
forms  needles  of  C^^Ji^  [70°].— 9.  Heating 
with  EOH  forms  the  aldehyde  C„H„0  and  a 
compound  G^^fi,  {260°-290°).  S.Gl  -90.- 
10.  Heating  with  zvna  at  18(X°  forms  decenoio 
aldehyde  C,„H„0  (190°),  S.G.  2  -862  (Riban, 
C.  B.  75,  96 ;  Eekulfi,  A.  162, 77)  and  other  pro- 
ducts.— IL  ZnEtj  produces  the  oil  (Cii,H,gO)„  in 
large  quantity  (Beilstein  a.  Bieth,  A.  126,  242). 
ZnMCj,  followed  by  water,  forms  methyl-isobutyl- 
carbinol  (Knvsinoff,  J.  H.  1887,  204).— 12.  Dry 
KjCO,  at  50°  forms  an  oily  polymeride,  which  is 
reconverted  at  180°  into  the  aldehyde.  Boiling 
with  KjCOj  yields  C,jH,gO  («.  sv^pra),  CjoHjjOj 
(265°-270°),  and  CisHaOj  (2B5°-240°)  (Gass  a. 
HeU,  B.  8,  369).— 13.  Dry  E^OOs  added  to  moist 
isovaleric  aldehyde  forms,  after  some  days, 
crystals  of  a  polymeride  [84°],  which  is  re- 
converted at  108°  into  the  original  aldehyde 
(Bruylants,  B.  8,  414).— 14.  PH^I  forms  a  com- 
pound (C5H,|,0)4PHiI,  crystallising  from  ether 
in  plates  [119°],  converted  by  cold  potash  into 
(C5H,„0)sPH4.0H,  crystallising  in  prisms  [125°]i 
insol.  water  (De  Girard,  A.  Ch.  [6]  2,  33  ;  C.  B. 
94, 213). — 15.  On  heating  with  hypophosphorous 
acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  the  com- 
pound (C5H,„0)jH3P02  [160°]  is  formed.  It 
yields  BaA'^aq  (Ville,  C.  B.  109,  71).— 16.  AoOl 
at  100°  combines,  forming  chloro-amyl  acetate 
C<H,.0HC1.0Ac  (Maxwell  Simpson,  Pr.  27, 120). 
17.  m-Amido-benzoic  acid  forms  CijHjsNOj 
[c.  130°].— 18.  Dry  HCl  forms  (C,H,.CHCl)2b 
(180°)  (Bruylants,  B.  8,  414).- 19.  Cone.  NHjAq 
forms  isovaleric  aldehyde  -  ammonia 
C,H5.CH(NHj)0H  7aq  [58°]  (Erdmann,  A.  130, 
211;  Petersen,  A.  132,  158;  Ljubavin,  B.  6, 
1460),  which  yields,  on  allowing  its  alcoholic 
solution  to  stand,  or  on  boiling  with  potash,  the 
oily  '  trioxyamylainine '  CisHasNOj,  forming 
B'HC1.[113°]  and  B'jHjPtCls.  AgNO,  reacts 
with  isovaleric  aldehyde-ammonia,  forming 
(C,H„N)^gNO.  and  (C^HnNJaAgNO,  (Gold- 
Bchmidt,  B.  11,  1200 ;  Mixter,  J.  1878,  438).— 
20.  Alcoholic-  NHj  at  150°  forms  valeritrine, 
hydrovaleritrine,  and  other  bodies..  Valeri- 
trine CijHjjN  is  a  very  unstable  liquid  (250°- 
260°),  yielding  B'HHgOlj  [88°],  B'^H^PtCls,  and 
B'CsHsNsO,  [130^.  Hydrovaleritrine 
CisHjgN  or  OjjHaiN  is  a  liquid,  yielding  crystal- 
line B'HCl.  S.  2-87  at  22°,  not  melted  at  180° 
(Ljubavin,  B.  6,  565). — 21.  H^S  passed  into  an 
aqueous  solution  forms  thiovaleric  aldehyde 
CjH.oS  [69°].  An  isomeride  (115°)  is  got,  to- 
gether with  a  polymeride  [94'5°],  by,  heating 
isovaleric  aldehyde  with  sulphur  at  250°  (Bar- 
baglia,  B.  13,  1574 ;  17,  2654 ;  G.  11,  95 ;  16, 
426).— 22.  CSj  and  NH,Aq  form  carbovale- 
raldine  C.iH^^N^S,,  (Schroder,  B.  4,  469; 
Mulder,  A.  168",  237),  which   melts   at    109° 


(Guareschi,  A.  222,  311).— 23.  NHj.CS.OEt  and 
HCl  form  C3H,„(NH.CS.0Bt)j  [108°]  (Bischoff, 
B.  7,  1078).— 24.  HjSe  passed  into  an  aqueous 
solution  of  valeric  aldehyde  forms  CsHjoSe 
[56-5°].— 25.  Acetone  and  dilute  NaOH  yield 
?r.CHj.CH:CH.C0.CH3  (180°)  (Barbier  a.  Bou- 
veault,  O.  B.  118, 198). 

Ori!imC,Hg.GH:NOH.  Mol.  w.  101.  (163°). 
S.G.  =j°  •8984  {in  vacuo).  Md  1'437  (Petraczek, 
B.  16,  829 ;  Trapesonzjanz,  B.  26, 1428).  It  is 
a  syn-  oxim,  because  it  yields  valeronitrile  when 
mixed  with  Ac^O  and  ether  (Dollf  us,  B,  25, 1915). 

Isovaleric  orthaldehyde.    Amylidene  glycol. 

Acetyl  derivative0iE,.CB.{0Ac)2.  (195°). 
Formed  by  heating  isovaleric  aldehyde  with  ACgO 
at  200°. 

Benzoyl  derivative  CjH9;CH(0Bz)j. 
[111°].  (264°).  Formed  by  heating  the  alde- 
hyde with  BzjO  at  260°  (Guthrie  a.  Kolbe,  A. 
109, 298). 

Di-methyl  eifeer  C,H,.CH(OMe)j.  (124°). 
S.G.  —  "852.  Formed  from  isovaleric  aldehyde 
(2  vols.),  MeOH  (5  vols.),  and  HOAo  (1  vol.) 
(Alsberg,  J.  1864,  486). 

Di. ethyl  ether  C4H,.CH(0Et)j.  (168°). 
S.G.  i2  -835.    Formed  in  like  manner. 

Di-isoamyl  ether  04H,.OH(OC5H„)j, 
(c.  248°).    S.G.i'849. 

Ethyl  isoamyl  ether 
CA.CH(0Et)(0C5H„).    (o.205°).    S.G.  i^ -875. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  Na  on   an  ethereal 
solution  of  isovaleric  ether  (Greiner,  Z.  1866, 
465). 

Valeric  aldehyde  CHMeEt.CHO.  (91°). 
Formed  by  reducing  tigUc  aldehyde  with  iron 
and  HOAo  (Herzig,  M.  3, 123 ;  Lieben  a.  Zeisel, 
M.  7,  66),  and  by  warming  CHjiCH.CHEt.OH 
with  dilute  (1  p.c.)  H^SO,  (Kondakoff,  J.  B.  20, 
154). 

Valeric  aldehyde  CMBj.CHO.  [3°].  (75°). 
S.G.  is  -7927  (Tissier,  Bl.  [2]  24,  558). 

Di  -  isovaleric  aldehyde  v.  Decenoio  ailde- 

HTDE. 

BeferencB. — Di-bbomo-,  CHiiOBO-,  Iodo-,  and 

OlY-  VAIiEEIO  AIiDEHTTDE. 

VAIEBOGUANAUmE  C,H,3N,  {.«. 
PrCH,.^N.C(NH)p_j,g._  Butylguammme. 

[173°].  Formed^y  heating  gnanidine  isovaler'ate 
(Bandrowski,  B.  9,  240 ;  Haaf,  J.pr.  [2]  43, 76). 
Flat  plates  (from  water).  Weak  base; — B'HCl : 
needles,  v.  sol.  water.— B'HjSO^.-B'AgNO,. 

VALEBOLACTID£  v.  Oxx-valbbio  acid. 

VAIEBOLACTONE  v.  Orz-VALEBic  acid. 

VALEBONE  v.  Di-isobuttl  ketone. 

VALEBONITBILE   v.    Nitrile    of    Vaiekm 

ACID. 

VALEBOVALEBIC      ACID      v.     Valeryl- 

VALERIC   ACm. 

DIVALEEYL  C,„H,80,  i.e.  C,H,.CO.CO.C,H,. 
(270°-280°).  Formed  by  the  action  of  Na  on 
valeryl  chloride  (Briihl,  B.  12, 315).    Oil. 

VALEBYL  •  ACEIOPHENONE    v.    Fbbstl 

BUTYL  METHYLENE  KETONE. 

VALEBYXi  CHLOBIDE  v.  Chloride  oi  Vai<eiiio 
Acn). 

VALEBTIi-CTAKAUIDE  v.  Cyanic  acids. 

VALEBYLENE  v.  Pentinenes  and  also 
Bbomo-  and  Di-chlobo-talebylene. 

VALEBYLENE  lETBABBOUIDi;  v.  Ietba- 
bromo-pentanb. 


VANADIUM. 
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VALEEYLENE  HYDEATE  v.  Penibnyl 
&LOOBOI1. 

VAIEBYXENE        HYDBOCHLOBIDE       v. 

CHIiOBO-AMTLBNE. 

VALEETL-VALERIC  ACID.  Ethyl  ether 
C.jHLaOs  i.e.  CHjPr.OO.CHEr.COjEt.  (206°)  at 
722  mm.  Foxmed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
isovaleric  ether  (Greiner,  Z.  1866,  461 ;  Wohl- 
bruck,  B.  20,  2335).  Oil,  sol.  alcohol  and 
«ther. 

VAIYLENE  OjHj.  Mol.  w.  66.  (50°).  A  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  valeryl- 
ene  dibromide  (Beboul,  A.  135,  372).  Liquid, 
with  odour  of  garlic  and  prussic  acid.  Am- 
jnoniacal  CojCl,  ppts.  yellow  C^HjCu,  which 
yields  the  pure  hydrocarbon  on  treatment  with 
dilute  HClAq.  Bromine  at  0°  forms  crystalline 
CgH^r,.  Ammoniacal  AgKO,  yields  a  white  pp. 
of  OjH^Ag. 

VASTASATES  v.   Vanadium    oxyaoids,    and 

SAMS  AND  DEEIVATIVBS  THEREOF,  p.  851. 

VANASIC  ACIDS  v.  Vanadium  oxyaoids, 
p.  851. 

VANADIUM.  V.  At.  w.  51-2.  Mol.  w.  not 
known.  Melts  at  a  very  high  temperature ; 
probably  higher  than  m.p.  of  Mo,  which  does  not 
melt  at  1700°-1800°  (Moissan,  C.  B.  116,1225). 
S.G.  5-5  at  15°  (Eoscoe,  T.  1869.  679).  For 
emission-spectrum,  obtained  by  using  electric 
sparks,  v.  Thal&i  {A.  0^.[4]  18,  243) 

Sistorical. — In  1801  Del  Bio  announced  the 
discovery  of  a  new  metal  in  a  lead  ore  from 
Zimapan  in  Mexico  [G.  A.  71,  7) ;  to  this  metal 
he  gave  the  name  erythronmm,  but  at  a  later 
time  he  thought  the  metal  was  only  impure 
•chromiums  In  1830  Sefstrom  found  a  new  ele- 
ment in  the  bar-iron  and  refinery  slaga  where 
iron-ore  from  Taberg  in  Sweden  was   smelted 

{P.  21,  43) ;  this  element  he  called  vanadmfn 
from  a  Scandinavian  deity  Vcunadis).  In  the 
same  year  (P.  21,  49)  Wohler  found  that  the 
lead  ore  examined  in  1801  by  Del  Bio  contained 
lead  vanadate ;  and  he  showed  that  the  metal 
which  Del  Bio  had  called  erythionium,  and  had 
then  supposed  to  be  impure  chromium,  was  really 
vanadium.  In  1881  Berzelius  supposed  he  had 
prepared  vanadium  by  heating  an  oxychloride  in 
NH,,  and  also  by  heating  the  highest  oxide  with 
K  (P.  22, 1) ;  but  in  1867  Boscoe  {T.  i868.  1 ; 
1869. 679 ;  v.  also  1870.  317)  showed  that  one  of 
the  substances  which  until  then  had  been  taken 
to  be  the  element  V  was  a  nitride,  and  that 
another  substance,  taken  to  be  V,  was  an  oxide 
of  this  element.  Eoscoe  obtained  pure  V  by 
heating  VCl^  to  redness  for  many  hours  in  dry 
H.  Eoscoe  was  led  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement  of  the  properties  and  at.  w.  of  V 
that  had  been  accepted  on  the  authority  of 
Berzelius,  because  he  found  that  several  com- 
pounds of  V  and  Pb  were  isomorphous,  but  that 
it  was  impossible  to  assign  comparable  formulas 
to  these  compounds  if  the  at.  w.  given  by  Ber- 
aelius  forV  were  accepted  (o.  T.  1868. 1  et  seq.). 
Berzelius  gave  the  value  68-5  to  the  at.  w.  of 
y ;  he  assigned  the  formulse  VO,  VO^,  and  VO, 
1^0  =  8)  to  the  three  oxides,  and  classed  V  with 
Or,  Mo,  and  W.  Boscoe's  researches  showed 
that  the  at.  w.  of  the  metal  is  51-2,  that  the 
oxides  are  best  represented  as  VjO,,  VjO,,  and 
\fi„  that  the  substance  thought  to  be  V  was 


really  chiefly  VjOj,  that  the  compound  supposed 
by  BerzeHus  to  be  VCl,  was  VOOh,  and  that  V 
must  be  classed  with  P  and  As.      ** 

Occttrrence.-^Sma)!  quantities  of  compounds 
of  V  are  found  fairly  widely  distributed;  the 
element  does  not  occur  uncombined.  The  chief 
minerals  that  contain  V  compounds  are  mot- 
tramite  (Cu-Pb  vanadate),  descloieite  (Pb-Zn 
vanadate),  deoherdte  (Pb-Zn-Cu  vanadate), 
roscoeite  (Al  vanadate  with  K  silicate),  vama- 
dmite  (vanadate  of  lead  with  lead  chloride),  and 
some  other  minerals,  which  generally  contain 
vanadates  of  Cu,  Pb,  Zn,  or  Ca.  Small  quanti- 
ties of  compounds  of  V  are  found  in  sMpisoUtAa 
limonites  (Bottger,  O.  O.  1873.  514),  in  some 
pitchblendes,  clays,  and  basalts,  and  in  a  few 
other  rocks.  Compounds  of  V  have  also  been 
found,  in  small  quantities,  in  the  slag  from  cop- 
per extraction  works  (Karsten,  P.  52,  629; 
Witz  a.  Osmond,  Bl.  [2]  38,  49);  in  many  speci- 
mens of  pig-iron  {v.  Biley,  O.  J.  17,  21 ;  cf. 
Hodges,  0.  N.  26,  238 ;  Walz,  Am.  Ch.  6,  453) ; 
in  some  meteorite^  (v.  Apjohn,  0.  J.  27, 104) ; 
in  caustic  soda  and  sodium  phosphate  (Schone 
a.  Bammelsberg,  B.  B.  1864.  681;  Donath, 
D.  P.  J.  240,  318) ;  and,  according  to  Lockyer 
(Pr.  27,  279),  probably  in  the  sun. 

Preparation,.-^l.  From  the  refinery  slag 
of  the  Taberg  iron-ore.  The  finely-pow- 
dered slag  is  heated  with  ENO,  and  Na^CO,,  the 
fused  substance  is  digested  with  boiling  water, 
and  solution  of  a  salt  of  Ba  or  Pb  is  added  to 
the  filtered  liquid ;  the  ppd.  Ba  or  Pb  vanadate  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  a  slight  excess  of 
HjSOjAq,  and  the  solution  is  filtered  from  BaSO, 
or  PbSO, ;  the  filtrate  is  neutralised  by  NH,Aq 
and  concentrated,  and  pieces  of  NH4GI  are 
placed  in  the  liquid  until  some  NH,C1  remains 
undissolved ;  the  NH,VO,  which  is  thus  ppd.  as 
a  white  crystalline  powder  is  washed  with  cone. 
NHjGIAq,  and  then  with  alcohol,  and  is  then 
decomposed  by  heating  strongly  in  an  open 
vessel,  whereby  V^Oj  is  produced  (Berzelius,  P. 
22,  1).  Wohler  (A.  78,  125)  employed  a  very 
similar  process  for  preparing  V2O5  from  Umon- 
Ub. — 2.  From  vanadinite.  L'Hote  (O.  B. 
101, 1151)  recommends  to  mix  finely-powdered 
vanadinite  (approximately  3Pb3V205.PbClj) 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  lampblack  and  a 
little  oil,  to  heat  strongly  in  a  closed  vessel,  and 
then  to  heat  to  300°  in  a  stream  of  dry  CI, 
whereby  VOCI3  is  formed,  and  distilled  over  into 
a  cooled  (J-tube ;  other  compounds  of  V  are 
readily  prepared  from  VOClj. — 3.  From  the 
cobalt-ore  of  Mottram  in  Cheshire. 
This  source  of  V  compounds  was  discovered  by 
Eoscoe  (v.  C.  J.  [2]  6,  326).  The  Cheshire 
Eeuper  sandstone  contains  carbonates  of  Gu, 
carbonate  of  Pb  and  galena,  black  cobalt-ochre, 
iron  oxides,  and  salts  of  As,  Ag,  Mn,  and  Ba. 
The  compound  of  V  was  probably  vanadinite. 
The  sandstone  was  crushed,  and  the  metallio 
compounds  were  dissolved  by  EClAq;  bleach- 
ing-powder  and  milk  of  lime  were  added  till 
the  reaction  was  alkaline ;  and  it  was  from, 
the  pp.  thus  obtained  that  Boscoe  prepared 
V  and  its  compounds.  The  lime  pp.  con- 
tained chiefly  As,  Cu,  Fe,  Pb,  V,  and  Ca  in 
combination  with  SO4  and  PO4.;  it  was  heated 
in  a  furnace  with  ground  coal  to  remove  Ah, 
then  roasted  with  a  quarter  its  weight  of  Na^COi 
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and  lixiviated  with  water;  the  solution  was 
saturated  with  H^S  and  filtered,  and  H^S  was 
boiled  ofi  ;  dfiide  oxide  of  V  was  then  ppd.  by 
NHjAq ;  the  oxide  was  dried  and  heated  with 
cone.  HNOjAq  to  oxidise  it  to  vanadic 
acid,  which  was  then  boiled  with  saturated 
(NH4)jC03Aq,  and  the  somewhat  soluble  NH< 
vanadate  was  crystallised  from  water,  and  then 
strongly  heated  in  an  open  vessel;  the  V2O5 
thus  obtained  was  suspended  in  water  into  which 
NH3  was  passed ;  the  solution  of  HH4  vanadate 
was  filtered  from  silica,  phosphates,  &o,,  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  heated  in  an  open  vessel 
until  V2O5  remained. 

The  metal  vanadium  is  prepared  by  reducing 
veil,  in  H  (for  preparation  ot  VCLj  v.  Vanadium 
DicBLOBiDE,  p.  844).  The  process  is  conducted 
in  perfectly  pure  and  dry  H ;  every  trace  of 
moisture  aud  air  must  be  excluded.  The  pure 
and  dry  H  is  passed  for  12  hours  through  a 
porcelain  tubei  connected  (by  specially  arranged 
paraffin-joints)  by  a  glass  tube  to  the  H  appa- 
ratus ;  the  YCI2  is  then  placed  in  the  porcelain  tube 
(a  special  arrangement  for  doing  this  is  described 
by  Boscoe),  and  H  is  passed  through  the  appa- 
ratus for  6  hours.  The  porcelain  tube  is  then 
gradually  heated  to  full  redness,  and  the  passage 
of  H  is  continued  so  long  as  HGl  is  given  off, 
after  which  the  tube  is  allowed  to  cool  for  several 
hours  in  the  stream  of  H.  The  process  occu- 
pies from  40  to  80  hours  according  as  from  1  to 
4  g.  of  VOlj  are  used.  The  V  thus  obtained  con- 
tains traces  of  H  and  0.  Beduction  proceeds 
more  quickly  at  a  white  heat,  but  the  product  is 
not  so  pure ;  it  generally  contains  c.  95  to  96 
p.c.  V.  (For  details,  and  figures  of  the  appa- 
ratus, V.  EoBcoe,  T.  1869.  679;  1870.  317;  or 
O.  J.  [2J  8,  344  ;  9,23.) 

Moissan  (C.  B.  116,  1225)  obtained  V  con- 
taining from  17'5  to  25-7  p.o.  C,  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  C  and  one  of  the  oxides  of  V  in  an 
electric  furnace,  using  a  current  of  70  volts  and 
1,000  amperes  ;  with  a  current  of  70  volts  and 
850  amperes  reduction  proceeded  very  slowly. 

Vanadium,  mixed  with  VjOj,  was  obtained 
by  Boscoe  {l.c.)  by  strongly  heating  a  mixture  of 
one  of  the  chlorides  of  VwithNain  an  atmosphere 
Of  H,  and  lixiviating  with  water ;  the  admixed 
black,  powdery  V2OJ  can  be  removed  from  the 
heavier,  grey,  lustrous,  metallic  powder,  by  re- 
peated washings  with  water,  and  a  substance 
containing  c.  91  p.c.  V  can  be  obtained. 

The  substance  supposed  by  Berzelius  {P.  22, 
1)  to  be  V,  and  obtained  by  heating  VjOj  with  K, 
was  shown  by  Boscoe  to  consist  chiefly  of  VjOj. 
The  black  powder  which  Uhrlaub  {P.  103,  134) 
prepared  by  heating  V  oxychloride  in  NHj,  and 
which  he  supposed  to  be  Y,  was  found  by  Scha- 
farik  {W.  A.  B.  33,  5)  to  be  VNj  (c/.  Boscoe,  l.o.). 

Properties. — A  light-grey,  lustrous  powder; 
under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  composed 
of  crystalline,  silver- white  particles.  Does  not 
become  coherent  and  dense  when  strongly  com- 
pressed. B.Gr.  6-5  at  15°.  Not  magnetic.  Is 
not  oxidised  in  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
nor  by  moistening  and  then  drying  m  vacuo. 
Has  not  been  melted,  except  perhaps  when  re- 
duced from  the  oxides  by  C  in  an  electric  fur- 
nace (v.  Moissan,  C.  B.  116, 1225).  When  pow- 
dered V  is  thrown  into  a  Bunsen  flame  it  burns 
brilliantly ;  when  strongly  heated  in  0  it  forms 


VjOj ;  and  when  slowly  heated  in  air  it  perhaps 
forms  VjO,  then  VjOj,  VjO^,  and  finally  VjOj. 
Burns  in  01,  forming  VClj;  combines  with  N 
to  form  VN ;  also  combines  with  S.  V  is 
insoluble  in  HClAq;  it  dissolves  in  hot  cone. 
H2S04,and  in  HNOsAq.  V  dissolves  in  molten 
KaOH,  giving  off  H,  and  forming  a  vanadate, 

V  acts  on  glass  vessels  in  which  it  is  heated, 
forming  a  compouhd  vrith  Si ;  it  also  alloys  with 
Pt  (B.,  I.C.). 

The  at.  w.  of  V  has  been  determined  (1)  by 
reducing  VjO,  to  VjOj  by  heating  in  H  (Berze- 
lius, P.  22, 15  [1831] ;  Boscoe,  T.  1868. 8) ;  (2)  by 
oxidising  VA  to  VA  by  HNO3  (B.,  Z.c.  [1831]) ; 
(3)  by  analysing  !;yr^O^(BO^piB.ji  (B.,  l.c.,  p.  18 
[1831]);  (4)  by  ppg.VOCa,  by  AgNOsAq,  remov- 
ing excess  of  Ag  from  the  filtrate,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  heating,  and  weighing  the  VjOj  produced 
(B.,Z.c.  [1831]) ;  (5)  by  determining  the  weight  of 
Ag  required  to  ppt.  the  01  from  VOCI3 ;  also  by 
weighing  the  AgOl  ppd. ;  also  by  filtering  from 
AgCl,  evaporating,  and  weighing  the  VA  ob- 
tained (Boscoe,  T.  1868.  23) ;  (6)  by  determining 
V.D.s  of,  and  analysing,  VCl,  and  VOCla  (j.  v.). 
The  results  obtained  by  Berzelius  (with  the 
necessary  corrections  on  account  of  the  wrong 
formulsB  used  by  him ;  v.  Boscoe,  l.c.)  gave  values 
for  at.  w.  of  V  varying  from  49-3  to  52'5 ; 
Boscoe^s  values  from  the  reduction  of  V2O5  to 
•VjOa  varied  from  51-13  to  51-35,  and  from  the 
analyses  of  VOOI3  from  50-32  to  51-877.  The  ■ 
S.H.  of  Y  has  not  been  determined. 

Vanadium  is  both  metallic  and  non-metallio 
in  its  reactions.  V2O4  interacts  with  strong  acids 
to  form  di vanadyl  salts,  VjOj  (804)2,  &e. ;  hypo-i 
vanadates  V40,(OM)2  are  also  derived  from  a 
hydrate  of  V2O4;  VjO,  interacts  with  cone. 
HjSOj  to  form  VjOj.SSOj  and  Vji05-2S03.a!H20 ; 
V2O5  also  forms  VjOyHjO  (  =  £[¥03)  and 
V2O5.2H2O  (  =  H4V20,),  which  react  as  acids, 
and  salts  of  the  acid  HjVO,  are  also  known ; 
VjOj  also  combines  with  various  acidic  oxides 
(P2O5,  M0O3,  &c.)  and  basic  oxides,  to  form  com- 
plex, salt-like  compounds.     The  sulphides  of 

V  dissolve  in  alkaU  sulphide  solutions ;  several 
thiovanadates  have  been  isolated,  e.g.  (NH4)gYS4; 
and  also  thio-oxyvanadates,  e.g.  NajYSjO.  The 
haloid  compounds  of  V  are  generally  decomposed 
by  water  to  oxyhaloid  compounds. 

Vanadium  is  placed  in  Group  V.,  with  N,  P, 
As,  Nb,  Sb,  Di,  Er,  Ta  and  Bi.  Y  is  the  second 
member  of  the  even  series  family  of  this  group, 
the  family  consisting  of  N,  V,  Nb,  Ta  and 
an  unknown  element  with  an  at.  w.  between 
those  of  Th  (  =  232)  and  U  (  =  239).  Group  Y 
does  not  show  a  marked  division  into  families ; 
the  gradation  of  properties  from  N  to  Bi  is 
fairly  regular,  nevertheless  the  families  (1)  N 
and  P,  (2)  Y,  Nb  and  Ta,  (3)  As,  Sb  and  Bi  are 
distinctly  indicated.  No  hydrides  of  members 
of  the  vanadium  family  have  been  isolated  with 
certainty.  The  highest  oxides,  M^Oj,  are  salt- 
forming;  all  of  them  interact  vrith  alkalis  to 
form  salts  containing  the  elements  M  in  the 
acidic  radicles ;  YjOg  also  forms  basic  salts 
(YO)xB]„  with  strong  acids ;  normal  salts  have, 
not  been  obtained  by  the  reactions  of  M2O,  with 
acids.  Oxyacids  of  V,  viz.  HYO,  and  HjVjO,, 
have  been  isolated,  but  definite  oxyacids  of  Nb. 
and  Ta  are  unknown.  Both  Nb  and  Ta  form 
chlorides,    corresponding   with    their    highest 
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ozides  MjO, ;  but  the  highest  haloid  compound 
of  V  is  VX,,  corresponding  with  VjO, ;  oxyhaloid 
compounds  of  V  of  the  form  of  VX,  exist 
(VOClj,  VOBrj)  {v.  NiTEOQBN  qeoup  os  ele- 
ments, vol.  iii.  p.  571). 

In  considering  the  relations  between  vana- 
dium and  the'  elements  of  Group  Y.,  the  position 
of  y  in  series  4  must  be  taken  into  account : 
as  compared  with  the  elements  that  form  series 
8,  in  which  series  F  is  placed,  the  elements  of 
the  vanadium  series  are  metallic  (Y  is  preceded 
by  Ti,  So,  Ca  and  K,  and  is  followed  by  Or,  Mn, 
and  the  iron  elements) ;  the  elements  of  the 
vanadium  series  are  nearly  as  metallic,  and  also 
as  non-metallic,  as  Kb,  Sr,  X,  Nb,  Mo,  — ,  and 
the  Bu  metals,  which  elements  form  series  6,  i.e. 
the  niobium  series.  Hence  Y  would  be  expected 
to  be  distinctly  more  like  a  metal,  in  its  chemi- 
cal relations,  than  P,  and  about  equal  to  Nb  in 
its  metalUc  and  non-metallic  tendencies.  As  Y 
is  the  second  member  of  the  even  series  family 
of  Group  Y.,  it  might  be  expected  to  resemble 
N,  which  is  the  first  of  the  even  series  elements 
of  this  group ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  differences  between  the  first  and.second  even 
series  members  of  the  groups  (i.e.  the  differences 
between  Li  and  K,  Be  and  Ca,  B  and  Sc,  G  and 
Ti,  N  and  Y,  0  and  Cr,  F  and  Mn),  become  more 
marked  in  passing  from  Group  I.  to  Group  VII., 
and  it  is  also  to  be. remembered  that  the  resem- 
blances between  the  first  even  series  members 
and  the  succeeding  odd  series  members,  become 
more  marked  as  the  atomic  weights  increase; 
¥  is  more  like  CI  and  Br  than  0  is  like  S,  Se, 
and  Te ;  but  O  resembles  S,  Se,  and  Te  more 
than  N  resembles  F,  As,  Sb,  &o. ;  and  C  is  more 
like  Si,  Ge,  Sn,  &o.,  than  B  is  like  Al,  Ga,  In, 
&c. ;  but  C  less  resembles  Si,  &o.,  than  N  re- 
sembles P,  &o. 

Eeactions  and  Combinations. — (Eoscoe,  T. 
1869.  679;  1870.  317.)  1.  Heated  in  aw-,  Y 
bums  to  Y2O5 ;  lower  oxides  are  first  formed  if 
the  temperature  is  low. — 2.  Does  not  decompose 
water  at  100°. — 3.  Heated  to  redness  in  chlorine 
burns  to  YCl,;  heated  in  bromine  produces 
VBr, ;  does  not  combine  with  ioiiiTie. — 4.  Heated 
with  excess  of  sulphwr,  V  forms  V^Sj  (v.  Kay, 
C.  J.  37,  728). — 5.  Heating  in  a  stream  of  pure 
nitrogen  produces  YN.-^6.  Y  combines  directly 
with  silicon  and  also -mth  platinum. — 7.  Molten 
potash  or  soda  dissolves  V,  forming  an  alkali 
vanadate  and  giving  off  H. — 8.  V  dissolves  in 
cone.  suVphwric  acid  (?  forming  a  vanadyl  salt) ; 
also  in  nitric  acid,  probably  forming  a  basic 
nitrate ;  also,  slowly,  in  hydrofliuirio  acid 
(?  forming  YFj). 

Detection  OMd  Estimation. — Small  quantities 
of  compounds  of  Y  give  a  colourless  borax  or 
microcosmic  salt  bead  in  the  outer  flame,  be- 
coming green  in  the  reducing  flame ;  if  much  Y 
compound  is  present  the  bead  is  yeUbw  in  the 
outer  flame.  Solutions  of  Yfi^  in  acids  are  not 
ppd.  by  HjS,  but  are  reduced  to  solutions  of 
YjOj  which  are  lavender-blue;  if  reduction  is 
effected  by  Zn,  Od,  or  Na-amalgam  the  liquid 
becomes  green,  then  blue,  and  finally  lavender- 
blue  ;  after  reduction  the  solution  bleaches 
indigo  very  rapidly,  and  soon  absorbs  O.  Solu- 
tions of  vanadates,  either  neutral  or  acidified  by 
acetic  acid,  give  finely-divided  black  pps.  with 
tincture  of  galls,  and  the  liquids  appear  like  ink. 


When  an  acidified  solution  of  a  vanadate  is 
shaken  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  HjOj,  the 
latter  solution  becomes  dark  red  (Werther,  J.vr. 
88, 195). 
'  Yanadium  is  generally  estimated  by  convert- 
ing it  into  an  ammonium  salt,  strongly  heating 
this  in  air,  and  either  weighing  the  VjOj  thus 
produced  or  heating  in  H  and  weighing  the 
VjOa  that  remains.  For  a  Volumetric  method  of 
estimating  Y  v,  Gerlach  {B.  10, 1216). 

Vanadium,  acids  of,  v.  VANAnniM  oxyacos,  ani> 

SALTS  AND  DEKXVAIIVES  TEEBEOI',  p.  851. 

Vanadium,  bromides  of.  Only  one  bromide 
of  Y  has  been  obtained. 

YANADinM  TEiBEOMiDE  YBrj.  Mol.  w.  not 
known;  from  analogy  of  PBr,,  AsBrj,  &c.,  the 
formula  YBr,  is  probably  molecular.  Formed 
by  heating  Yor  YN  to  redness  in  vapour  of  Br. 
Also  bypassing  Br  vapour  over  a  mixture  of 
VjOs  and  C  kept  at  a  red  heat ;  VOBr^  is  formed, 
then  VOBrj,  and  then  YBr,  sublimes  (Eoscoe,  T. 
1870.  817).  BoBCoe  (Z.c.)  recommends  to  pre- 
pare YBr,  by  placing  pure  VN  in  a  porcelain 
boat  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  driving-  out  all  air 
by  dry  COj,  then  passing  vapour  of  Br  through 
the  tube  while  that  part  where  the  boat  is 
placed  is  heated  to  redness,  when  brown  vapours 
are  given  off  and  condense  on  the  cooler  parts  of 
the  tube,  and  finally  driving  out  all  traces  of  Br 
by  a  stream  of  dry  COj.  YBrj  is  a  greyish  black, 
opaque,  amorphous,  very  deliquescent  solid ; 
loses  Br  even  in  a  sealed  tube  ;  heated  gently  in 
air  gives  Y^Oj,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
VjOj.  Dissolves  in  water,  without  giviijg  off  any 
Br,  forming  a  brown  liquid  which  goes  green  on 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  HClAq ;  this  reaction 
is  said  by  B.  to  be  characteristic  of  a  salt  of  Y2O3. 

Vanadium,  chlorides  of.  Three  chlorides 
have  been  isolated:  YOlj,  YCI3,  and  YCl,.  Y 
bums  when  heated  in  CI,  forming  YCl^,  and  the 
other  chlorides  are  formed  by  reducing  YCI4  by 
H.  The  Y.D.  of  YCI4  has  been  determined,  and 
the  formula  YCI4  is  molecular ;  the  formula 
YClj  is  probably  molecular,  from  the  analogy  of 
Asds,  PCI,,  BiClj,  &c. ;  YCl^,  Aslj,  Pl^and  BiCL, 
are  the  only  haloid  compounds  of  the  form  MXj 
that  have  been  isolated  in  Group  Y. ;  the  mol. 
w.s  of  these  compounds  have  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

Vanadium  teteaohlobide  VCI4.  Mol.  w. 
192-68.    Prepared  by  Boseoe  (T.  1869.  691). 

FormaUon. — 1.  Y  or  VS  is  heated  in  CI. — 
2.  The  vapour  of  VOOls,  mixed  with  excess  of 
CI,  is  passed  slowly  over  a  long  layer  of  sugar- 
charcoal  heated  to  redness. 

Preparation. — VN  is  heated  to  redness  in  a 
tube  of  hard  glass,  in  a  current  of  pure,  dry  CI, 
which  must  be  free  from  air.  T]|e  first  few 
drops  of  distillate  are  rejected,  as  they  contain 
traces  of  YOCl,  formed  from  traces  of  oxide  in 
the  nitride,  used.  The  dark-red  liquid  that  is 
formed  is  saturated  with  dry  CI,  then  heated  for 
some  hours  in  a  current  of  dry  CO,  in  a  vessel 
connected  with  an  upright  condenser,  and  then 
fractionated. 

Properties  and  Beactions. — A  thick,  dark, 
brownish-red  liquid;  boils  at  154°  under  760  mm. 
pressure.  S.G.  1-8684  at  0°,  1-8363  at  8°, 
1-8159  at  30°.  Y.D.  98'1  at  c.  200°.  Does  not 
solidify  at  any  temperature  above  — 18°.  Slowly 
decomposes  to  YCl,  and  CI  at  ordinary  tempera- 
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tures,  more  quickly  when  exposed  to  light,  and 
rapidly  when  heated.  Gives  off  white  fumes  in 
the  air.  Dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  blue 
Bolution,  which  does  not  bleach ;  this  solutionis 
oxidised  by  KMnO^Aq  to  HCliq  and  VjOsAq, 
2VCI4  taking  up  0.  Eeaots  violently  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  forming  deep-colouredUquids. 
When  heated  with  Br  in  a  sealed  tube,  YCl,  is 
formed.  VCl^  does  not  combine  with  CI  to  form 
a  higher  chloride.  H^S  reacts  with  VCI4  to  form 
VClj,  HCl,  and  S  (Kay,  O.  /.  38,  736). 

Vanadium  ibichloeide  VCI3.  Mol.  w.  not 
determined,  but  formula  is  probably  molecular 
from  analogy  of  FC1„  AsCl,,  &c.  Prepared  by 
heating  YCI4  in  a  retort  as  long  as  CI  is  given 
off,  and  heating  the.  residual  soUd  to  160°  in  a 
stream  of  dry  CO2  (Boscoe,  T.  1869.  691).  Also 
by  heating  pure  V^Sa  in  a  stream  of  dry,  air-free 
Gl,  separating  S^Cl,  by  repeatedly  distilling  the 
liquid  product,  and  heating  the  residue  at  140° 
in  dry  COj  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  SjCI, 
{Halberstadt,  B.  15,  1619).  Lustrous,  peach- 
blossom  coloured  tablets,  resembling  CrCl, ;  S.G. 
3-0  at  18°.  Deliquesces  very  rapidly  in  air  to  a 
brown  liquid,  which  goes  green  on  addition  of  a 
drop  or  two  of  HClAq ;  this  solution  is  oxidised 
by  KMnOjAq,  2701,  taking  up  20,  to  HClAq 
and  Y^OgAq.  Soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
Heated  in  air  forms  YjO^  Heated  in  H  is  re- 
duced to  yCl:  and  then,  gradually,  to  Y. 

Yanadium  diohloeede  VCI2.  Mol.  w.  not 
known.  Formula  possibly  YjCl4.  Prepared  by 
passing  vapour  of  YCI4,  mixed  with  a  large 
excess  of  pure,  dry  H,  through  a  glass  tube 
heated  to  duU  redness.  The  distillation  of  YOl, 
should  be  slow,  and  the  mixture  of  vapour  of 
VCI4  and  H  should  be  brought  at  once  into  the 
heated  part  of  the  tube.  Forms  apple-green, 
micaceous,  hexagonal  plates ;  S.Or.  3'23  at  18° ; 
very  hygroscopic.  Dissolves  in  water,  forming 
a  violet  solution,  which  bleaches  indigo  and 
litmus,  and  reacts  as  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  Y2O2. 
Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  solution 
in  water  is  oxidised  by  KMn04Aq  to  HClAq  and 
VjOsAq,  2VC1,  taking  up  30.  Heated  in  H,  is 
slowly  reduced  to  V;  heating  to  whiteness  in 
NHj  produces  YN  (Eoscoe,  l.c.). 

Vanadium,  ferrocyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

Vanadium,  fluorides  of.  Only  one  fluoride, 
YF„  has  been  isolated ;  there  are  indications  of 
the  existence  of  a  higher  fluoride  in  solutions  in 
cone.  HFAq. 

VaNADIDM    TBIFLnOEIDE   YF3.3H2O.       Mol.  W. 

not  known ;  formula  probably  molecular,  from 
analogy  of  trihalides  of  other  elements  of 
Oroup  Y.  Prepared  by  evaporating  a  solution 
of  YjOs  in  HFAq  at  100°,  and  crystallising  from 
water  containing  a  little  HFAq.  A  white  crys- 
talline crust,  consisting  of  rhombohedra.  Easily 
soluble  in  water ;  solution  reacts  acid.  Insoluble 
in  cone,  alcohol.  Effloresces  in  air;  loses  some 
water  at  100°,  and  all  at  J.30°,  with  absorption 
of  0  ;  VjOj  is  formed  on  heating  to  redness  in 
air.  An  aqueous  solution  reduces  Ag.  salts  to 
Ag,  Hg  and  Gu  salts  to  mercurous  and  cuprous 
salts ;  alkalis  or  alkali  carbonates  ppt.VjOj.xH^O 
from  YFjAq  (B.  Petersen,  J.pr.  [2]  40,  44), 

Vanadofluorides.  {Fltumanadites.)  A 
number  of  compounds  of  the  forms  YFj.JcM'F 
and  VFj-asMnFj  were  obtained  by  Petersen  (Z.c.) 
by  adding  various  fluorides  to  solutions  of  VjOj 


in  HFAq,  and  crystallising.  These  salts  are 
generally  greenish  coloured,  and  crystalline; 
most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in 
KFAq ;  they  lose  water  of  crystallisation  from 
100°  to  200°.  The  vanadofluorides  .may  be 
regarded  as  salts  of  hypothetical  acids  HYF4, 
H^YFj,  and  HaVFj;  they  may  also  be  formu- 
lated as  double  salts  (v.  supra).  The  following 
salts  are  described  by  Petersen  (Z.c.) : 

Ammonium  vanadofluorides  NH4VF4.2aq, 
(NH4)jYF5.  aq,  and  (NH4),YF,. 

Cadmium       vanadofluoride      CdVF,,  7aq 
(Piooini  a.  Giorgis,  0.  22  [1]  55>. 
Cobalt  vanadofluoride  CoVFj.  7aq, 
Nickel  vanadofluoride  NiYF^.  7aq, 
Potassium  vanadofluoride  KjYFj.  aq, 
Sodiwm  vanadofluoride  Na^YjFu.aq 
=  2YF3.5NaF.  aq  (?  NajYFj.  aq). 

2ine  vanadofluoride  ZnYFj.  7aq  (P.  a.  G., 

I.C.). 

Vanadoxyfluorides.  {Fkwxyvanadates.) 
These  salts  are  generally  produced  by  dissolving 
Y^Oj  in  HFAq,  adding  metallic  fluorides,  and 
crystallising ;  aTso  by  dissolving  Y^Oj  in  solu- 
tions of  metaUio  fluorides,  and  crystallising; 
some  of  them  are  obtained  by  treating  solutions 
of  Y2O5  in  metallic  fluoride  solutions  with  re- 
ducing agents,  and  then  crystallising.  The 
vanadoxyfluorides  have  been  examined  by  Baker 
(0.  J.  83,  388  [1878]),  Ditto  (O.  B.  105, 1067 ; 
106,  270  [1888]),  Piocini  a.  Giorgis  (G.  18, 186 
[1889]  ;  O.  22  [1]  55  [1892]),  and  Petersen  (B. 
21,  3257  [1888] ;  more  fuUy  in  J.pr.  [2]  40, 193, 
271  [1890]).  There  are  still  considerable  dis- 
crepancies between  the  results  obtained  by  the 
different  observers.  For  a  criticism  of  Baker's 
results  V.  Petersen  (/.  pr.  [2]  40,  289-92).  The 
vanadoxyfluorides  belong  to  two  main  classes : 
(1)  those  obtained  by  dissolving  VjOj  in  HFAq, 
adding  a  fluoride  (or  carbonate),  and  crystal- 
lising: many  of  these  salts  are  also  formed  by 
dissolving  Yfi^  in  solutions  of  fluorides,  and. 
crystallising;  (2)  those  obtained  by  partially 
reducing  solutions  of  YjOj  in  HFAq,  then  adding 
fluorides,  and  crystallising.  The  first  class  of 
salts  may  be  divided  into  (i.)  those  wherein  one 
atom  of  0  in  YjO^  is  substituted  by  2F,  and 
which,  therefore,  are  represented  as  xMF.^YOjF 
(YjOs  gives  Y204F2=2Y0jF);  and  (ii.)  those 
wherein  30  in  V2O3  is  substituted  by  6F,  and 
which,  therefore,  are  represented  as  scMF.j/VOFj 
(YA  gives  Yj02Fj  =  2Y0F3).  Salts  of  the 
second  class  are  regarded  as  compounds  of  MF 
with  VOF2,  and  YOPj  is  looked  on  as  obtained 
by  substituting  20  in  Yj04  by  4F  (Vj04  gives 
YjOjP,  =  2YOF2).  The  salts  derived  from  YjO^, 
i.e.  xMF.yYO^  and  srMF.j/YOFj,  are  often 
called  fluoxyvanadates,  and  those  derived  from 
VjO,,  i.e.  aMF.^VOFj,  are  often  called  fluoxy- 
hypovanadates ;  the  former  class  of  salts  will 
here  be  called,  vanadoxyfliiorides,  and  the  lattei 
hypovanadoxy fluorides. 

Ainmonium  vanadoxyfluorides.  Three  salts 
are  described  by  Baker  (0.  J.  33,  388  [1878] ), 
and  also  by  Piccini  a.  Giorgis  (O.  22  [1]  55, 
[1892] ;  the  formulee  given  by  the  different  ex- 
perimenters do  not  agree. 

Lamellar  ammonvwm  vanadoxyfluoride. 
This  salt  was  obtained  by  Baker  by  dissolving 
Y2O5  in  NHjHPjAq,  and  then  adding  more 
NH4HF2;   it  separates  in  small  yellow,  pearly, 
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hexagonal  platens.  P.  a.  G.  obtained  the  salt  by 
dissolving  VjOj  iu  a  slight  excess  of  HFAq, 
adding  NH^F  in  the  ratio  3NHj]?:2Vi,05, 
and  evaporating.  B.  gives  the  formula 
6NHjF.VA-2VOP3.2aq;  P.a  G.  give  the  formula 
3NHjF.2VOjP.  If  both  formula  are  expressed 
as  3NH<F.2VOa;F,  then  x  =  l|in  Baker's  formula 
and  =  2  in  the  formula  of  P.  a.  G.  A  salt  ob- 
tained by  Petersen  (J.  pr.  [2]  40,  193,  271 
[1890]),  by  a  similar  process  to  those  used  by  B. 
and  by  P.  a.  G.,  -was  formulated  by  him  as 
7NH,P.4VOjF.HF. 

Pyramidal  ammomum  vanadoxyfluoride. 
Obtained  by  Baker  by  adding  KHiHFj  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  lamellar  salt ;  P.  a.  G.  prepared  the 
salt  by  dissolving  V^O,  in  excess  of  HFAq,  and 
exactly  neutralising  the  hot  solution  by  NH,Aq. 
This  salt  crystallises  in  yellow,  simple  pyramids 
(Baker).  The  formula  assigned  by  B.  is 
12NH4F.VA-2VOF3,  while  that  given  by  P.  a. 
G.  is  SNHjF.VOjP;  Petersen  gives  the  same 
Iprmula  as  P.  a.  G.  If  Baker's  formula  is  ex- 
pressed as  SNHiF.YOa^F",  a;  must  be  put  =lf, 
andj/  =  l^. 

Adcular  ammonium  vanadoxyfluoride. 
Baker  obtained  this  salt  by  dissolving  the  pyra- 
midal salt  in  warm  HFAq  and  allowing  to 
cool ;  P.  a.  G.  prepared  it  by  a  similar  reaction. 
This  salt  crystallises  in  pale-yellow  aoicular 
prisms ;  when  dry  it  has  the  odour  of  HF ;  it 
acts  on  glass^  The  formula  given  by  P.  a.  G.  is 
3NH4F.2YOF,.  aq ;  Baker  assigned  to  this  salt 
the  formula  3NH,HFj.2VOF3 ,  but  his  analyses 
were,  admittedly,  not  very  trustworthy. 

Adopting  the  formulse  given  by  P.  a.  G.  for 
the  three  ammonium  vanadoxyfluorides,  these 
salts  are  represented  as 

(1)  3NHjF.2V02P  =(NHJ3V20,F. 

(2)  3NH,F.V0jF    -(NHIvO^P, 

(3)  3NH,F.2YOF3  =  (NH^JaV^OA- 

A  few  of  the  other  vanadoxyfluorides  seem  to 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  types ;  P.  a.  G.  and 
also  Petersen,  describe  a  potassium  va/nadoxy- 
fluoride  3KP.2V0jF  =  K^fi^^  belonging  to  the 
same  form  as  the  lamellar  ammonium  salt.  But 
most  of  the  vanadoxyfluorides  described  belong 
to  forms  which  are  not  represented  by  the 
ammonium  salts.  The  following  are  the  principal 
salts : — 

Ammonium  salts.  9NH,F.5V0F3.3HF ; 
7NH,F.4V0P3.HF  (Petersen). 

Potassium  salts  2KP.V0jP;  2KP.VOF3; 
3KE'.2V0Fa.HF ;  4KF.VF3.VOF3  (P.). 

Sodium  salt  3NaP.VOF3.VO2F.aq  (P. 
a.G.). 

Zinc  salts.  ZnPj.V0JP.7aq  (P.  a.  G.); 
ZnPj.ZnO.2VOP3.i4aq  (B.). 

In  none  of  these  compounds  does  the  atomic 
ratio  of  V  to  O  exceed  1:2.  According  to  Ditte 
\0.B.  105,  1067;  106,  270  [1888]),  many  com- 
pounds of  alkali  fluorides  with  VjOj  are  formed 
by  heating  the  constituents  together,  digesting 
with  water,  and  crystallising ;  the  atomic  ratio 
of  V  to  0  in  these  compounds,  as  given  by  Ditte, 
is  2:5.  The  formulse  assigned  to  the  compounds 
may  be  generaUsed  as  xYfi^.yMF;  M=E;  or  Na, 
SB  =  1,  3,  and  4,  and  y  =  1, 2  ,4,  and  8.  Ditte  (i.e.) 
eays  that  crystals  of  V2O5.4NH4F.4aq  are  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  VA  "»  ^°^  "one.  NH,FAq, 
and  that  this  compound  is  formed,  along  with 
VjOs.8NH4P.  4aq,  -when  VA  "  dissolved  in  cold 


cone.  NHjFAq;  but  the  experiments  of  Baker, 
Piocini  a.  Giorgis,  and  Petersen,  all  agree  in 
assigning  to  the  compounds  formed  in  these 
reactions  formula  wherein  the  atomic  ratio  of 
V  to  0  does  not  exceed  1:2. 

Hypovanadoxyfluorides.  {WVuoxyhypo- 
vanadates.)  These  compounds  are  formed  by 
partially  reducing  mixtures  of  VjOj  and  fluorides, 
or  carbonates,  dissolved  in  HFAq.  If  sufficient 
F  is  assigned  to  the  metal  present  to  form  the 
normal  fluoride,  then  the  atomic  ratio  of  V  to 
the  remaining  P  in  these  compounds  is  1:2,  and 
that  of  V  to  0  is  1:1 ;  the  formulae  are  written 
seMF.j/VOFj.  All  the -salts  described  by  Baker 
and  Piccini  a.  Giorgis,  except  one,  belong  to  the 
form  2M1F.VOF2  or  MuPj.VOP,;  these  formulse 
may  evidently  be  written  M'j{orM")VOF4. 

Ammcnmum  hypovanadoxyfluonde 
2NHiP.V0Pj.  aq(  =  (NHJjVOFi.  aq)  was  prepared 
by  Baker  (0.  /.  33,  395)  by  passing  HjS  into  a 
solution  of  VjOj  in  HFAq,  concentrating,  filter- 
ing, and  adding  NHjP.  The  same  salt  was  pre- 
pared by  Piccini  a.  Giorgis  (0. 22  [1]  55)  by  electro- 
lytically  reducing  a  solution  of  NH^VO,  in  HFAq, 
after  adding  NHjF ;  also  by  reducing  NH^VOj  in 
HFAq  by  SOjAq,  neutraHsing  by  NHjAq,  and 
adding  NH,P ;  and  in  each  case  dissolving  the 
crystals  that  were  formed  (said  by  P.  a.  G.  to  be 
3NH4P.VOPj)  in  hot  HFAq,  and  crystallising. 
Petersen  (J.  pr.  [2]  40,  196)  also  obtained  this 
salt.  The  salt  crystallises  in  clear  blue  mono- 
clinic  forms;  (i:6  = -9653:1  (Baker,  l.c.). 

Petersen  (/.  pr.  [2]  40,  197)  described  two 
other  ammonium  hypovanadoxyfluorides, 
7NH4P.4VOF2.5aq  and  SNHjF.VOFj. 

The  other  hypovanadoxyfluorides  described 
by  P.  a.  G.  (I.e.)  are  2KF.VOF2  andMF2.VOP2.2aq 
where  M  =  Cd,  Co,  Ni  and  Zn.  The  K  salt  was 
prepared  by  reducing  VjOj  in  HFAq  by  SOjAq 
and  adding  KP ;  the  other  salts  by  dissolving 
MO,  or  MCO3,  along  with  V2O5  in  HFAq,  and 
reducing  eleotrolytically.  According  to  Peter- 
sen (l.c.  pp.  199,  200),  the  salts  7KP.3VOF2  and 
8NaF.3VOF2. 2aq  also  exist. 

P.  a.  G.  (l.c.)  remark  that  the  tendency  to 
form  highly  fluorinated  compounds  increases  in 
the  family  V,  Nb,  Ta  as  the  atomic  weight  in- 
creases ;  thus,  VOjP  is  not  affected  by  a  little 
HFAq,  while  NbjOP  forms  NbOPj,  and  TaOF, 
is  converted  into  TaPj.  They  also  point  out 
that  the  three  compounds,  ZnF2.V02F.  7aq, 
ZnP2.VOF2.7aq1  and  ZnF2.VP3.7aq,  all  crystallise 
with  the  same  number  of  molecules  of  water,  all 
contain  the  same  number  of  atoms,  have  the  same 
crystalline  form,  and  are  geometrically  iso^ 
morphous. 

Vanadium  pentapi/UOride  VF5.  According  to 
Petersen  (J.  pr.  [2]  40,  271),  this  compound 
exists  in  a  solution  of  V2O5  in  cone.  HFAq.  No 
compound  was  isolated,  nor  is  any  trustworthy 
evidence  given  of  the  existence  of  VF,  in  solu- 
tion* 

Vanadium,  haloid  compounds  of.  When  V 
is  heated  in  excess  of  01  the  tetrachloride  VCl^ 
is  produced ;  heating  in  Br  produces  the  tri- 
bromide  VBrg.  V  does  not  combine  with  I. 
The  haloid  compounds  of  V  belong  to  the  forms 
VX4,  VXs,  and  VXj ;  X  =  01  in  each  case,  X  =  Br 
or  P  in  lie  one  case  of  VX,.  The  formula  VX^, 
is  molecular;  the  other  formulae  are  probably 
molecular.    VCl,,  BiClji  Asl,,  and  PI2  are  the 
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only  dihalides  known  of  members  of  Group  V. 
Attempts  to  prepare  halides  higher  than  VX, 
have  failed.  Solutions  in  water  of  the  haloid 
compounds  of  V  behave  like  solutions  of  the 
corresponding  oxides  in  haloid  acids ;  VCljAg  like 
a  solution  of  V2O4  in  HClAq,  VX,Aq  like  a  solu- 
tion of  VjO,  in  HXAq,  and  VCLjAq  like  a  solu- 
tion of  V2O2  in  HClA.q.  VCl,  is  decomposed  by 
heat  to  VCl,  and  CI,  and  heating  VCl,  with  H 
produces  VOlj.  VF,  combines  with  metallic 
fluorides  to  form  vanadofltuyrides,  many  of  which 
belong  to  the  form  M^jVPs  or  M^iVP,  (v.  p.  844). 
Several  oxychlorides  and  oxybromides  of  V 
have  been  isolated:  VGXj  and  VOXj,  where 
X  =  CI  or  Br;  also  VOCl,  VACl,  anJVOjCl; 
the  existence  of  other  oxybromides  also  is 
probable.  Ko  oxyfluoride  has  been  isolated 
with  certainty.  But  many  compounds  exist 
which  may  be  regarded  as  containing  the  oxy- 
fluorides  VOjP,  VOF3,  and  VOE^  respectively ; 
the  compounds  VOgF.aiMP  and  VOF3.CCMF  are 
obtained  by  dissolving  V2O5  and  fluorides  in 
HFAq  and  orystalUsing ;  they  are  described  as 
vamadoxyflvondes  (p.  844) ;  the  compounds 
VOF^-ffiMP  are  obtained  by  partially  reducing 
■solutions  of  V2O5  and  fluorides  in  HFAq,  they 
fl,re  described  as  hypovcmadoxyfluorides  (p.  845). 

Vanadium,  iodides  of.  No  iodide  of  Y  has 
been  isolated.  No  reaction  occurs  when  vapour 
cf  I  is  passed  over  VN  heated  to  redness,  nor  do 
i  and  -V2O3  react  at  any  temperature  (iEloscoe, 
O.  J.  [2]  9,  28).  I  does  not  react  with  VjOj 
'when  digested  therewith  for  a  long  time  in  pre- 
sence of  water  or  alcohol  (Guyard,  Bl.  [2]  25, 
351). 

Vanadium,  nitrides  of.  V  and  N  combine 
directly.    Two  nitrides  are.  known. 

Vanadium  mononitbide  VN.  Mol.  w.  not 
known.  Obtained  by  heating  V  in  a  stream  of 
pure  N  ;  also  by  saturating  VOCI3  with  dry  NHj, 
and  beating  to  full  whiteness  in  a  stream  of 
NH3.  Better  prepared  by  heating  NH4VO3  in 
the  air,  and  then  heating  the  residue  to  a  full 
white  heat  in  a  stream  of  dry  NH3  (Eoscoe,  0.  J. 
t2]  8,  344).  VN  may  also  be  prepared  by  heat- 
ing V2O,  to  whiteness  in  NH3  (B.,  l.c.).  VN  is 
a  greyish-brown,  metal-like  powder ;  heated  in 
air  it  is  oxidised  to  V2O4  and  then  to  VjO,; 
heated  with  soda-lime  it  gives  ofl  NHj. 

Vanadium  dinitbide  VNj.  A  black  powder ; 
exposed  to  air  gives  off  NH,  and  is  oxidised. 
Prepared  by  saturating  VOClj.with  dry  NH,, 
heating  the  solid  so  obtained  in  a  glass  tube  as 
long  as  NH4CI  sublimes,  washing  the  residue 
with  water  containing  a  little  NH3,  and  drying 
m  vofivo  over  H2SO4  (Eoscoe,  C.  J.  [2]  6,  349) ; 
•examined  by  tJhrlaub,  who  did  not  succeed  in 
determining  its  composition  (P.  103,  134 ;  cf. 
Bchafarik,  W.  A.  B.  33,  5). 

Vanadium,  oxides  and  hydrated  oxides  of. 
By  gently  heating  V  in  air  the  oxide  V2O  is 
possibly  formed,  and,  on  continued  heating, 
Dxidation  proceeds  to  V2O2,  VjO,,  VjO,,  and 
.finally  VjOj.  The  oxides  VjO,,  V2O3,  and  VyOj 
are  also  formed  by  reducing  V2O5  by  heating 
with  H  or  E.  Several  oxides  intermediate  be- 
tween V204  and  V2O5  seem  also  to  exist.  The 
■oxides  V2O2,  V20a,  V2O4,  and  VjOj  are  feebly 
basic;  V2O4  and  V2O5  are  also  acidic.  The 
oxides  of  V  correspond  in  composition  with 
'the  oxides  of  N ;    corresponding  oxides  of  Bi 


are  known.  The  names  generally  given  to  the 
oxides  of  V  do  not,  unfortunately,  tally  with  th© 
names  given  to  the  corresponding  oxides  of  N ; 
thus,  VjOj  is  generally  called  bypovanadons 
oxide,  while  NO  is  called  nitric  oxide;  YjOjia 
called  vanadic  oxide,  while  the  name  nitrogen 
peroxide  is  often  quite  'wrongly  applied  to  NOj. 
The  mol.  w.  of  none  of  the  oxides  of  V  is  known. 

?  VAKADruM  MOKOxiDE  (?  V2O).  '  When  the 
powdered  metal  is  .  .  .  slowly"  heated  in  a 
current  of  air  it  glows  brightly,  with  absorption 
of  oxygen,  forming  in  the  first  place  a  brown 
oxide  (V2O  or  VjOj);  and  on  further  heating 
this,  o^de-  again  glows,  and  passes  through  the 
black  trioxide  and  blue  tetroxide  to  pentoxide ' 
(Boscoe,  O.  J.  [2]  8, 357).  This  statement  seems 
to  contain  all  that  is  known  of  an  oxide  lower 
than  V2O2. 

Vanadium  dioxide  V2O2.  (Hypovanadous 
oxide.)  This  substance  was  supposed  by  Ber- 
zelius  (P.  22,  1)  to  be  V ;  Eoscoe  (T.  1868.  1) 
proved  it  to  be  an  oxide  with  the  atomic  ratio 
V:0  =  1:1.  The  mol,  w.  is  not  known;  the 
formula  is  generally  written  VjOj  rather  than 
VO,  as  the  double  formula  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  in  keeping  with  the  reactions  of  the  com- 
pound. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  one  of  the  higher 
oxides  with  K  (BerzeUus,  l.o.). — 2.  By  passing 
vapour  of  VOCI3,  mixed  with  much  dry  H,  over 
red-hot  charcoal  (Schafarik,  A.  109',  85).— 3.  By 
strongly  heating  VjO,-  and  V2O5,  mixed  in  the 
ratio  V203:V205,  out  of  contact  ■with  air  (Peter, 
sen,  J.pr.  [2]  40, 193). 

Prepa/raUon. — A  mixture  of  much  dry  H  and 
vapour  of  VOCI3  (j.  v.  p.  854)  is  passed  through 
a  hard  glass  tube  containing  powdered  charcoal 
and  kept  red  hot.  Some  solid  oxychlorides  are 
deposited  on  the  cooler  parts  of  the  tube,  while 
the  V2O2  remains  mixed  with  the  G.  The  con- 
tents of  the  tube  are  then  strongly  heated  in  a 
current  of  dry  BLto  remove  traces  of  CI  com- 
pounds ;  and  the  grey  metal-like  VgOj  is  sepa- 
rated from^  the  C  (Eoscoe,  C.  /.  £2]  6,  334). 
When  Zn,*Cd,  or  Na-amalgam  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  V2OS  in  H2S04Aq  (prepared  by  dis- 
solving the  oxide  in  hot  cone,  acid  and  diluting 
with  50  pts.  water),  the  liquid  becomes  blue, 
green,  and  finally  lavender.  The  lavender  solu- 
tion absorbs  0  very  rapidly ;  exposure  to  the  air 
for  a  few  seconds  causes  the  colour  to  change  to 
deep  chocolate-brown.  By  determining  the 
quantity  of  standardised  KMnOjAq  decolourised 
by  the  lavender  solution,  Eoscoe  (C.  J,  [2]  6, 
334)  proved  that  this  solution  contained  VjOj, 
probably  combined  with  SO,,  After  passing 
air  into  the  lavender  solution  until  it  becomes 
permanently  blue,  the  solution  contains  V2O4; 
if  the  free  acid  in  the  lavender  solution  is 
neutralised  by  zinc,  and  the  liquid  is  then  ex- 
posed to  the  air  until  permanently  brown,  and 
a  little  acid  is  then  added,  a  green  solution  is 
formed  ■which  contains  VjO,  (E.,  Z.c). 

PropertiBS  and  Reactions,  —  A  light-grey, 
lustrous  powder ;  or  a  lustrous,  metal-like,  crys- 
talline crust,  S.G.  3-64 ;  very  brittle ;  fuses  at 
a  very  high  temperature.  Heated  to  redness  in 
air,  VjOj  burns  to  V2O3 ;  heated  in  0,  burns  to 
VjOj.  Insoluble  in  water;  dissolves  in  dilute 
acids,  giving  a  lavender  solution,  which  bleaches 
strongly;    from   these    solutions   EOHAq    01 
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NHaAq  ppts.  a  brown  hydrated  oxide,  whioh 
rapidly  oxidises  (Brierley,  C.  J.  49,  834).  Ac- 
cording to  Petersen  (J.pr.  [2]  40, 194),  VA  dis- 
solves in  HFAq,  and  on  evaporation,  solution  of 
the  residue  in  water,  and  evaporation  over 
HjSOj,  blue,  microscopic  crystals  are  obtained, 
whioli  are,  perhaps,  VOFj.aiaq;  no  analyses 
were  made.  Addition  of  alkali  fluorides  to  V^O^ 
in  HFAq  produces  various  compounds  of  the 
form  a!VOPj.yMF  (v.  Hypovanadoxyfldobidbs,  p. 
845). 

Hydbatb  of  vanaditim  moxiDB.  By  adding 
NHjAq  to  a  lavender-coloured  solution  of  VjOj 
(?  in  HjSOiAq),  Brierley  (0.  J.  49,  824)  obtained 
a  deep-purple  gelatinous  pp.  which  he  said  was 
hydrated  Y^Oj ;  the  pp.  rapidly  oxidised  in  the 
air. 

Vanadium  teioxidb  VjOj.  (Vanadous  oxide. 
Vanadiuin  sesguioxide.)  Mol.  w.  not  known. 
This  compound  was  represented  by  Berzelius  as 
VO(V=  68-5,  0  =  8). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  VjO,  to  redness 
in  E  (Schafarik,  A.  109,  85).  The  presence  of 
traces  of  Pfi^  prevents  reduction  (Boscoe,  C.  J. 
[2]  G,  331).— 2.  By  heating  VjOj  in  a  carbon 
crucible  (Berzelius,  P.  22, 1). 

Preparation. — Pure  VjO,  is  heated  in  per- 
fectly pure  and  dry  H  until  the  substance  ceases 
to  lose  weight ;  the  tube  is  allowed  to  cool  com- 
pletely in  H,  and  then  a  stream  of  dry  air  is 
passed  through  it  (Boscoe,  C,  cT'.  [2]  6,  331). 
When  a  solution  of  VjOj  in  oono.  H2SO4  is  much 
diluted,  and  then  treated  \iiith  Mg  until  the 
liquid  is  green,  this  solution  contains  V^O,,  com- 
bined with  SOj  (o.  Vanadous  salts,  infra).  A 
similar  solution  is  obtained  from  the  lavender 
solution  of  V2O2  in  H^SOjAq  (prepared  from 
V2P5  inHjSOj,  V.  supra)  by  neutralising  free  acid 
by  zinc,  exposing  to  the  air,  and  adding  a  little 
acid  (Boscoe,  0.  J.  [2]  6,  337). 

Properties  and  Reactions. — V5O3  is  a  black 
powder,  resembling  graphite  ;  or,  formed  by  re- 
ducing VOCI3  by  H,  it  is  a  black,  lustrous,  crys- 
talline crust.  S.G.  4-72  at  16°.  Does  not  fuse 
in  the  blowpipe  flame.  When  warm  VjOj  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  glows  and  oxidises  to  V2O5 ; 
and  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  takes  up 
O,  being  changed  after  some  months  to  VjOj  (B., 
l.e.).  Heated  in  CI  gives  VjOs  and  V00l3(R.,  l.c.). 
Heated  in  NO^  to  800''-400°  VA  is  oxidised  to 
V2O5  (Sabatier  a.  Senderens,  C.  B.  115,  236). 
Heating  to  redness  in  HjS  produces  VjSj  (Kay, 
C.  J.  37,  728).  VjOj  dissolves  in  hot  cone. 
HjSO«,  forming  Yfi^-xBO,  (v.  Vanadous  badts, 
infra).  VjO,  dissolves  in  HPAq,  and  VP,.8HjO 
has  been  isolated  from  this  solution  (v.  Vanadium 

TBIFIiUOBIDB,  p.  844). 

Hydbatb  of  vanadium  tbioxtde.  By  adding 
KOHAq,  or  NHjAq,  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
V2O5.4SOj.9HjO  (v.infra)  Brierley  (O4  J.  49, 824), 
obtained  a  dirty  green,  gelatinous  pp.,  which 
oxidised  rapidly  in  air.  According  to  B.,  this 
pp.  was  hydrated  V3O3. 

.  VANADOUS  SALTS  VjOj.asX  (X  =  acidic 
oxide)  or  V^Rj"  (E«  =  acidic  radicle).  Only  one 
salt  derived  from  an  oxyacid  has  been  certainly 
isolated ;  it  has  the  composition  V203.4SOa.a!HjO, 
or  the  formula  may  be  written  '^^^(^O^i.y'Kfl. 

Vanadous  tetrasnlpliate,  or  aeid  vanadous 
sulphate,  YjO,.4:SO,.x^fl  or  Y^(80t)^.yH^0. 

A  hydrate  with  x=3  ot  y=2  was  obtained 


by  Gerland  (B.  10,  2111  [1877])  by  heating  a 
solution  of  V2O4  in  a  large  excess  of  cone. 
HjSO,  for  a  long  time  at  120°,  and  treating  the 
blue  crystalline  crust  thus  formed  (consisting 
chiefly  of  VjOj.SSO,.  aiaq,  v.  Hybovanadio  salts, 
p.  848)  with  boiling  water,  when  V2Oj.4SO8.3H2O 
remained.  G-.  supposed  that  reduction  of  V2O4 
was  effected  by  dust  in  the  air, 

Brierley  (O.  J.  49,  822  [1886])  prepared 
V20s.4S03.9H20(  =  V2H2(SOJ,.8H20)  by  electro, 
lysing  a  solution  of  VjOj  in  H^SO,.  The  boIut 
tion  was  prepared  by  reducing  VjOj  in  cone. 
HjSO,,  after  dilution,  by  SO2.  The  deep-blue 
solution  was  placed  in  a  Pt  dish  which  formed 
the  negative  electrjide,  and  a  porous  pot  contain- 
ing dilute  H2S04Aq  was  arranged  so  that  it  just 
touched  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  Pt  dish ; 
a  plate  of  Ft  immersed  in  the  HjSOjAq  formed 
the  positive  electrode.  The  Pt  dish  was  warmed 
during  the  process,  so  that  electrolysis  and 
evaporation  proceeded  -together.  .Electrolysis 
was  continued  until  the  liquid  was  deep  green, 
and  a  drop  placed  in  a  little  water  showed  no 
trace  of  blue  colour.  Cone.  HjSO,,  equal  to 
twice  the  bulk  of  the  green  liquid,  was  added ; 
after  24  hours  the  green,  sandy  pp.  was  collected, 
washed  with  cone,  alcohol,  and  dried  over 
H2SO4  in  coal-gas.  The  salt  dissolved  in  water, 
and  alkali  ppd.  from  this  solution  a  dirty- 
green  gelatinous  substance,  said  by  B.  to  be 
V203.a;H20.  This  pp.  dissolved  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  V20,.4S0,.9H20,  forming  a  chocolate- 
brown  solution,  giving  a  lustrous  green  solid  on 
evaporation,  which  dissolved  in  water  to  form  a 
brown  solution.  B.  concluded  that  the  brown 
solution  contained  a  compound  of  V2OJ  and  SO, 
more  basic  than  V2O3.4SOS. 

Gerland  (B.  11,  106  [1878])  mentions  the 
normal  va/nadous  sulphate  V2(S0  J3(  =  V2O3.3SOJ) 
as  if  he  had  prepared  it;  no  details  are  given. 

Vanadium  teteoxidb  V204.  (Bypovanadic 
oxide.)  Mol.  w.  not  known.  Bepresented  by 
Berzelius  as  V02(V  =  68-5,  0  =  8). 

Formation. — 1.  By  allowing  VjOj  to  absorb 
0  from  the  air  (c/.  Hypovanado-vanadio  oxides, 
p.  851). — 2.  By  strongly  heating  a  mixture  of 
5  pts.  V2O3  and  6  pts.  V2O5,  in  absence  of  air. — 
3.  By  the  electrolysis  of  molten  VjOj  (Buff  a^ 
Wohler,  4. 110, 277]  .—4.  By  heating  Yfifil^.  5aq 
in  a  stream  of  CO,  (Crow,  0.  J.  [2]  15,  453). 

Preparation.— K  solution  of  V2O4  in  H^SOi, 
obtained  by  reducing  V2O3  in  cone.  HjSO,  by 
SO2,  is  ppd.  by  Na200,Aq^  and  the  pp.  is  washed 
and  dried  by  heating  in  vacuo  (Berzelius,  P.  22, 
1). — 2.  VjOj  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
months,  until  the  colour  has  changed  to  blue 
(Eoscoe,  C.  J.  [2]  6,  338).— 3.  V2O5  is  dissolved 
in  hot  cone.  HOlAq ;  when  CI  ceases  to  be  given 
off  the  liquid  is  saturated  with  H2S,  filtered 
from  S,  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°  and  the 
V2O4CI2.  a;aq  thus  formed  is  heated  to  redness  in 
a  stream  of  dry  OOj  (Crow,  l.c.  pp.  457,  453). 

Properties  and  Beactions. — A  blue,  lustrous, 
orystalhne  powder ;  prepared  by  heating  V2O4CI2 
in  CO2  it  forms  a  dark-green,  amorphous  pow- 
der (Crow,  I.C.).  Infusible  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. Insoluble  in  water.  When  kept  in  a 
loosely-stoppered  bottle  VjO,  gradually  absorbs 
O,  forming  VjOj  (Crow,  l.c.).  Dissolves  easily 
in  acids,  forming  bright-blue  liquids ;  the  same 
solutions  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  moderate 
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reducers,  such  as  SOjA-q,  H^SAq,  or  HjCjOjAq, 
on  Bolutions  of  Y^O^  in  acids,  also  by  passing  air 
into  Y2O2  in  H2S04A.q  until  the  liquid  becomes 
permanently  blue  (Boscoe,  l.c. ;  v.  infra,  Htpo- 
VANADio  SAiiTs).  Petersen  (J.  pr.  [2]  40,  194) 
supposed  that  the  blue  microscopic  crystals  he 
obtained  by  dissolving  "VjO^  in  excess  of  HFAq 
and  evaporating  were  VOFg.  Kaq,  but  he  did  not 
obtain  enough  to  make  an  analysis.  Y2O4  dis- 
solves readily  in  alkali  solutions,  forming  hypo- 
vanadates,  M^ft,  {g.v.  under  Yanadidm  oxt- 

ACIDS,  AND  SALTS  AND  DEBIVATrVES  THEBSOV,  p. 
853). 

Hydbates  of  hypovanadio  oxide.  By  adding 
NajCOjAq,  drop  by  drop,  to  %  solution  of  YjOj 
in  HClAq  or  HgSOjAq,  till  the  supernatant  liquid 
was  colourless,  filtering  rapidly  in  CO^,  and  dry- 
ing on  a  porous  tile  over  HjSO,  in  vacuo,  Crow 
(2.C.)  obtained  the  black,  amorphous  heptahy- 
d/rate  Y2O4. 7aq ;  and  on  heating  this  in  OOj  for 
some  hours  at  100°  he  'obtained  the  l/rihydrate 
Vfi,.  3aq. 

HyPOVANADIC  (or  vanadyl)  SALTS 
YjOj-sX  (X  =  acidic  oxide).  Only  a  few  com- 
pounds of  YjO,  with  acidic  oxides  have  been 
isolated.  The  sulphates  have  been  studied  more 
than  any  other  salts ;  they  are  most  simply 
represented  as  'VfifXSOs.yB^O.  The  compound 
YjOf^SO,  may  be  called  the  normal  sulphate ; 
the  formula  may  be  expressed  as  V202.(S04)2  or 
YO.SO,.  The  compound  YjO4.3SO8.6H2O  may 
be  called  acid  sulphate;  the  formula  may  be 
expressed  as  Y202.S04(S04H)2.5H20  or 
(Y202)H2{S04),.5H20,  or  (Y0.S04)2.H2S04.5H20, 
01!  it  may  be  written  Y2O4.2SO3.H2S04.5H2O. 
When  the  formulae  of  the  compounds  of  Y2O4 
with  acidic  oxides  are  written  Y2O4.X  the  com- 
pounds are  generally  called  h/ypovanadic  salts  ; 
when  the  formulsB  are  written  Y202.a!E  (R  = 
acidic  radicle)  the  name  divanadyl  salts  is 
usually  given  to  the  compounds ;  and  when 
these  compounds  are  regarded  as  YO.!i;B,  it  is 
customary  to  call  them  vanadyl  salts.  Hypo- 
vanadio  sulphates  are  obtained  (1)  by  dissolv- 

Eypovamadie  sulphates ; 
V2O4.2SO3 
Y204.2SO,.3H20 
Y204.2S0,.4H20 


H2SO4  and  heating  to  the  boiling-point  of  the 
liquid  for  a  long  time.  The  salt  separated  as  a 
green-blue  powder ;  insoluble  in  water,  cold  or 
hot ;  insoluble  HGlAq  and  H2SO4.  (G.  does  not 
say  how  the  salt  was  obtained  pure  for  analysis; 
no  analyses  are  given  of  the  salt  prepared 
exactly  as  described  above.)  Yarious  hydrates 
are  described  by  Or.  obtained  by  different  pro- 
cesses. Crow  (0.  /.  [2]  15,  456  [1876]),  obtained 
the  heptahydrate  by  repeatedly  treating  hexa- 
hydrated  trisulphate  {v.  imfra)  with  absolute 
alcohol. 

Hypovanadic  trisulphate,  or  acid  divanadyl 
sulphate,  '^j^i.i^O^x'S.tO  or 
(Y202)H2(S04)3.3/H20  [2/  =  K  - 1].  (Add  vanadyl 
sulphate  (VO.S04)2.H2S04.3/H20.)  Hydrates 
with  a!=4  and  3  (or  ^  =  3  and  2)  were  prepared 
by  Gerland  (B.  10,  2,  109) ;  and  a  hydrate 
with  a;  =  6  (or  y=5)  by  Crow  (0.  J.  [2J  15. 
455). 

By  dissolving  VjOj  in  a  large  excess  of  cone. 
H2SO4,  heating  for  a  long  time  at  c.  120°,  and 
drying  the  small,  blue,  transparent  crystals  that 
formed  on  a  porous  tile  over  H2SO4,  Gerland 
obtained  a  substance  which  gave  analytical  re- 
sults approaching  those  required  by  the  formula 
Y20,.3SOs.4H20.  The  salt  was  not  obtained 
quite  free  from  admixed  Y203.4S0s.a:H20.  This 
tetrahydrate  was  partially  decomposed  by  cold 
water,  giving  lustrous  scales  which,  after  wash- 
ing with  alcohol  and  ether  and  drying  over 
H2SO4,  had  the  composition  of  a  ifihyd/rate, 
Y2O4.8SO3.3H2O.    . 

Grow  obtained  a  hexahydrate 
V2O4.BSO3.6H2O,  by  reducing  by  SO2  a  solution 
of  V2O5  in  cone.  H2SO4,  heating  at  100°  for  some 
time,  drying  the  Ught-blue  crystals  that  sepa- 
rated on  a  tile,  removing  acid  by  washing  with 
ether,  and  drying  by  pressure  between  paper. 
The  crystals  deliquesced  in  air  to  a  blue  syrup  ; 
they  were  insoluble  in  ether,  and  scarcely 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

The  formulas  of  the  various  hydrated  hypo- 
vanadio  sulphates  are  as  follows  : — 


Y2O4.2SO3.7H2O 
Y2O4.2SO3.IOH2O 
Y2O4.2SO3.I3H2O 
Y2O4.3SOs.3H2O 


Divanadyl  sulphates ; 

^202.(804)2 

''A.{S0,)2. 

■2O2.SO42. 


V2O,. 


rSHjO 
.4H,0 


Vanadyl  sulphates. 
YO.SO4  (Gerland). 
2(YO.S04).3H20  (G.) 
YO.SO4.2H2O  (Crow,  confirming 


Y202.(S04)2.7H20 
Y2O2.(SO4)2.10H2O 

Y202.(S04)2.1BH20 

(Y202)H2(S04)3.2H20 
(Y202)H2(S04)3.3H20 
(Y202)H2(S04)3.5H20 


2(V0.S04).7H20  (G.,  also  0.) 
YO.SO4.5H2O  (G.) 
2(YO.S04).13H20  (G.) 
2(V0.S04).H2S04.2H20  (G.) 
2(YO.S04).H2S04.3H20  (G.) 
2(YO.S04).H2S04.5H20  (0.) 


ing  VaO,  in  hot  cono.  H2SO4  and  boiling ;  (2)  by 
dissolving  YjOj  in  oono.  H2SO4,  reducing  by  SO^ 
or  H2C2O4,  and  evaporating;  (3)  by  dissolving 
Y2O3  in  cone.  H2SO4  and  boiling  in  the  air  for 
some  time.  In  reaction  (3)  Y205,a;S03  seems  to 
be  formed  and  then  partially  reduced,  by  dust 
or  products  of  combustiob  of  coal-gas,  to 
Y204.a!S03;  the  products  are  mixtures  of 
VaOs-sSOj  and  Y204.a!S03  (Gerland,  B.  11,  98). 

Hypovanadio  disulphate,  or  normal  diva- 
nadyl sulphate,  Y2O4.2SO,  or  Y202.(S04)2. 
{Vanadyl  sulphate  YO.SO4.)  Prepared  by  Ger- 
land (B.  10,  2109  [1877] ;  supplementing  B.  9, 
'~'i  by  dissolving  Y2O4  in  a  large  excess  of  cone. 


Bevan  (G.  N.  38,  294)  obtained  divanadyl 
dithionate  by  adding  BaSjOsAq  to  Y202(S04)2Aq, 
filtering,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo :  the  salt  was 
not  obtained  pure.  By  dissolving  YjO,  in 
HNOjAq  Berzelius  (P.  22,  1)  obtained  a  blue 
liquid  which  probably  contained  hypova/nadic 
nitrate;  but  no  solid  could  be  isolated,  as  on 
evaporation  to  dryness  decomposition  occurred, 
with  formation  of  YjOj.  Y2O4  also  dissolves  in 
HjPOjAq;  on  evaporation  at  50°  blue  crystals 
are  obtained,  which  deUqnesce  to  a  blue  syrup  ; 
these  crystals  are  probably  hypovanadic  phos- 
phate, but  no  analyses  are  given  (B.,  2.C.). 
Berzelius  obtained  .what  were  probably  com- 
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pounds  of  V2O4  with  ASjOj,  Bfi,,  CrOj,  M0O3, 
and  a  few  other  acidic  oxides  (v.  Lehrhuch  [Sth 
ed.]  3, 1053). 

Vanadiitm  pentoxidb  VjOj.  (Vanadic  oxide. 
Vanadic  anhydride.)  Mol.  w.  not  known.  Be- 
presented  by  Berzelius  as  VO3  (V  =  68-5,  0  =  8). 

Formation. — 1.  By  strongly  heating  any  of 
the  lower  oxides  in  air  or  0. — 2.  By  heating 
NHj.VOj  in  air  to  dull  redness.— 8.  By  de- 
composing VOCI3  by  water. — 4.  By  heating 
V2O3.4SOJ.  9aq  to  bright  redness  (Brierley,  O.  J. 
49,  824). 

PreparaUon. — Pure  VOOL,  is  decomposed  by 
water,  and  the  ppd.  VjO,  is  washed  till  the  wash- 
ings are  free  from  acid  (HGlAq  is  produced)  and 
heated  until  dry  (Schafarik,  J.  pr.  76, 142).  For 
the  preparation  of  VjO,  from  vanadimite  and 
other  sources  of  V  compounds,  v.  Vanadium,  Pre- 
paration of  (p.  841). 

Properties. — A  pale-yellow  powder,  with  a 
teddish  tinge.  When  heated  to  full  redness  out 
of  contact  with  any  reducing  agents,  ViOj  melts, 
and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  mass  of  yellow-red, 
crystalline  needles,  appearing  ruby-red  by  trans- 
mitted light ;  should  the  VjOj  used  contain  VaOn 
which  is  often  the  case  when  the  VjO,  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  NHi.VOj.the  solid  obtained  by 
fusion  and  cooling  appears  violet  to  nearly  black, 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  cryftaUine  (BerzeUus, 
P.  22, 1).  As  molten  VjOj  cools  nearly  to  its 
Eolidifying-point  much  heat  is  given  out,  and  the 
mass  glows  untU  soUdiflcation  is  complete  (B.,  Z.c.). 
V2O5  is  said  not  to  be  changed  at  a  white  heat, 
provided  no  trace  of  a  reducing  agent  is  present 
(B.,  Ix.) ;  but  according  to  Bead  (C  J.  65,  313 
[1894])  molten  V2O5  gives  off  0,  producing  V^Oj, 
which  on  cooling  in  air  takes  up  0,  forming 
steel-blue  crystals  of  VjOi,.  The  crystals  of  VjOj 
are  rhombic  («.  Nordenskjold,  P.  112, 160).  S.G. 
(crystalline)  8-5  at  20°  (Schafarik,  J.pr.  76, 142). 
Y^Og  is  odourless  and  tasteless;  it  reddens  moist 
litmus  paper ;  1,000  pts.  boiling  water  dissolve 
scarcely  1  pt.  VjOj  (B.,  Ix.).  With  molten  alkalis 
or  alkali  carbonates  V2O5  produces  vanadates  (g.». 
p.  851).  VjOj  dissolves  in  cone.  HjSO,,  HOlAq, 
HNOjAq,  or  HFAq  (c/.  Vanadic  salts,  p.  850). 

Accordmg  to  Ditto  (C.  B.  101,  698),  VjO, 
exists  in  three  forma :  (1)  red,  obtained  by  heat- 
ing NHj.VOa  in  a  closed  crucible,  treating  with 
HNOj  and  repeatedly  heating  to  redness ;  (2) 
yellow,  obtained  by  heating  NH4.VO3  to  440°  in 
a  stream  of  air ;  and  (3)  crystalline,  obtained  by 
treating  the  yellow  form  with  HNO3,  and  then 
fusing.  D.  says  that  the  red  form  is  somewhat 
soluble  in  water,  1,000  o.c.  dissolving  8  g.  at  20° ; 
that  the  yellow  form  is  very  slightly  soluble,  and 
the  crystalline  form  is  insoluble,  in  water.  He 
also  says  that  the  red  form  absorbs  water  from 
the  air,  producing  hydrates  with  2H2O  and  SH^O ; 
and  that  addition  of  NHOl,  KOI  (and  other  salts) 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  red  variety  causes 
ppn.  of  a  hydrate  of  the  yellow  form  of  VjOj, 
which  hydrate,  when  dry,  is  a  dark-red  powder 
having  the  composition  V2O5.2H2O  (  =  H4VjO,) 
and  is  almost  insoluble  in  water.  (No  analyses 
are  given  by  D.) 

Beactions.—l.  When  heated  and  kept  molten, 
V.Oo  is  formed,  and  this  absorbs  O  as  it  cools  in 
air  and  forms  VA  (Read,  C.  J.  65,  313  [1894]). 
2.  Heated  to  redness  in  hydrogen  tUl  it  ceases  to 
lose  weight,  VA  »  reduced  to  VA  (Schafarik, 
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A.  109,  85) ;  traces  of  PA  prevent  the  reduc- 
tion (Boscoe,  G.  J.  [2]  6,  831)'.  — 3.  Heating 
with  potassium  produces  VA  (Berzelius,  P. 
22,  1). — 4.  VA  is  produced  by  heating  VjOj 
in  a  carbon  crucible  (B.,  l.a.).  For  action  of. 
Mg,  Zn,  &o.  on  solutions  of  VAi  "•  Vanadio 
SALTS,  (p.  850). — 5.  When  mixed  with  carbon 
and  heated  in  chlorine,  V2O5  yields  VOClj 
(Boscoe,  C.  J.  [2]  6,  342).— 6.  Electrolysis  of 
molten  VA  produces  VA  (Buff  a.  WShler,  A. 
110,  277).— 7.  According  to  Ditte  (C.  M.  103, 
55),  fusion  viith  potassium  cyanide  produces 
VjOj  (N,  KjO,  and  COj  being  also  formed). 
Carnot(q.B.  104,  1803,  1850;  105,  119)  says 
that  a  boiUng  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  pro- 
duces KVO3  (COj  and  N  being  given  off) ;  and 
that  by  dropping  V2O5  into  excess  of  boihng 
KCNAq  there  is  formed  KjVA  (with  evolution 
of  N  and  COj).  No  analyses  are  given  either  by 
D.  or  C— 8.  Ditte  (O.  B.  103,  55)  asserts  that 
the  products  of  the  interaction  of  VA  and 
potassium  iodide  or  bromide  are  E^VAi  KVO3, 
and  I  or  Br.  The  reactions  are  said  to  occur 
between  VA  *°^  molten  KI  or  KBr ;  and  KIAq 
is  said  to  react  in  the  same  way  as  the  molten 
salt. — 9.  When  V A  is  heated  with  molten  boron 
trioxide,  a  pale-yellow  glass  is  formed,  which  is 
said  by  Guyard  (.52.  [2]  40,  354)  to  be  a  vanadic 
borate ;  no  analyses,  composition,  or  methods  of 
purification  are  given. — 10.  VAi  dissolves  in  hot 
cone,  sulphuric  acid,  forming  Vj05.a!S03,  gene- 
rally along  with  more  or  less  Vj04.a;S03  (v.  Vana- 
dic SALTS,  p.SSO). — 11.  V2O5  dissolves  in  cone, 
hydrochloric  acid ;  01  is  given  off  on  heating ; 
after  the  passage  of  H^S  followed  by  evaporation 
at  100°  the  oxychloride  VOjOl.  xa,q  is  obtained 
(Grow,  0.  J.  30,  457 ;  cf.  Vanadium  dioxymono- 
CHLOKiDE,  p.  854). — 12.  By  dissolving  VA  i° 
cmic.  hydrochloric  acid  in  presence  of.platimie 
chloride,  Brauner  (M.  3, 58)  obtained  large  tablets 
having  the  composition  2(VOOl2.PtOl4).  21aq. — 
13.  An  oxyiodide  2VOI2. 9aq  is  obtained,  accord- 
ing to  Ditte  (C.  B.  102, 1310),  by  adding  excess 
of  hydriodic  acid  to  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of 
red  VAi  removing  free  I  by  shaking  with  silver 
powder,  filtering,  and  evaporating  m  vacuo. 
(No  analyses  are  given.) — 14.  VjOj  dissolves  in 
hydrofluoric  acid,  forming  a  pale-yeUow  solu- 
tion, the  colour  of  which  becomes  deeper  on 
dilution  (Piccini  a.  Oiorgis,  G.  22  [1]  55). 
Petersen  (J.  pr.  [2]  40,  271)  supposed  that  a 
solution  in  cone.  HFAq  contained  ViPs ;  but  he 
did  not  separate  this  compound,  nor  does  he 
give  any  dkect  evidence  in  favour  of  its  exist- 
tence  beyond  the  preparation  from  the  solution 
of  VA  ill  HFAq  of  a  compound  which  may 
be  represented  as  4KP.VF5.VOF3,  and  other 
compounds  of  the  forms  aMP.^VOFj  and 
icMF.j/VOjF.  By  adding  metallic  fluorides  to 
solutions  of  VA  i''  BLFAq,  and  crystallising, 
vanadoxyfluorides  are  formed ;  these  compounds 
are  of  the  forms  icMP.j/VOFj  andaiMF.i/VOjP  (v. 
VANADOXYrLUORiDBS,  p.  844).  — 15.  Vanadoxy- 
fluorides  are  also  formed  by  dissolving  V^Oj  in 
alkali  fluoride  solutions,  and  crystallising  (cf, 
imfra.  Combinations,  No.  5). — 16.  If  a  solution 
of  V2O5  in  hydrofltiorie  acid  is  partially  reduced, 
and  then  evaporated  with  metallic  fluorides, 
hypovanadoxyfUurides  (g.  v.  p.  845)  are  formed ; 
these  salts  are  of  the  form  aMP.yVOPj. — 17.  By 
boiling  VA  with  hydrogen  peroxide  solution,  a 
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black  liquid  was  obtained  that  deposited  a  black- 
bro^n  crust  of  indefinite  composition  (Gammeier, 
Chem.  Zeit.  19,  957).— 18.  By  fusion  with 
alkali  or  alkaU  carbonates  vanadates  are 
formed  {v.  Vanadates,  p.  851). 

Combinations. — 1.  With  water,  but  not  di- 
rectly, to  form  VA-HjO  and  Yfi^^Jlfi  {v, 
MetcwamadAc  acid  and  PyrovanaMc  add,  under 
Vanadium  oxtaoids,  and  salts  and  dekivatives 
THEBEOP,  p.  851). — 2.  With  various  acidic 
oxides :  (1)  With  SO,  to  form  VjOj.eSOs,  formed 
J)y  dissolving  VjOj  in  hot  cone.  EjSO,;  (2) 
with  ASjOj  to  form  yfiyxksjd^;  (3)  with 
PjOs  to  form  VjOs-aiPjOs;  (4)  ■with  Ifi^  to  form 
V20s.a;Ij05 ;  (5)  with  MoOj  to  form  Vj05.a;MoOs ; 
(6)  with  WO,  to  form  VA-a^WOa;  (7)  with 
iPjOs  and  SiOji  to  form  VjOpxPaOpj/SiOj.  Most 
pf  these  compounds  combine  with  the  stronger 
bases  MjO  and  MO  to  form  salt-like  compounds. 
I'he  compounds  of  V^O,  with  SO,  are  described 
as  vanadic  sulphates  under  Vanadic  sai.ts  (infra) ; 
the  compounds  with  other  acidic  ozides  are  de- 
scribed respectively  as  arseno-vanadic  acids  and 
salts,  iodo-vanadic  acids,  moVybdo-vanadic  acids 
amd  salts,  phospho-vanadic  acids  and  salts, 
phospho-siUco.vanadic  acid,  and  tungsto-vanadic 
acids  and  salts,  under  Vanadium  oxyacids,  and 

SALTS  AND  DEEIVATIVES  THEREOF  (o.  pp.  853-4). — 

8.  With  vamadium  tetroxide  to  form  oxides 
intermediate  between  "Vfit  and  VjOj  («.  Htpo- 
VANADO- VANADIC  OXIDES,  p.  851). — L  With  vana- 
dium  trioxide  to  form  VjO, ;  produced  by  hat- 
ing equivalent  weights  of  the  tWo  oxides  out  of 
contact  with  air  (Berzelius,  P.  22,  1 ;  Petersen, 
J.  pr.  [2]  40,  193).— 5.  With  alkaU  fluorides. 
According  to  Ditte  (C.  iJ.  105,  1067 ;  106,  270), 
several  compounds  of  the  form  xYfi^.yME  are 
formed  by  fusing  VjOj  with  alkali  fluorides,  ex- 
tracting with  water,  and  crystallising;  D.  gives 
formulffi  where  a;  =  l,  3  and  4,  j/  =  l,  2, 4  and  8, 
and  M  =  E  and  Na ;  but  he  does  not  give 
analyses  of  the  salts  (v.  Vanadox^celuobides, 
p.  844). 

Hydrates  op  vanadio  oxide.  The  hydrates 
VA-HjO  =  HVO,  and  VA-SHjO  =  H,VjO,  have 
been  isolated;  these  compounds  are  acids  (v. 
Vanadio  acids,  p.  851).  Ditte  (O.  B.  101,  698) 
asserts,  without  giving  analyses,  that  a  penta- 
Jiydrate  VjOj.SHjO  is  formed  by  absorption  of 
water  from  the  air  by  the  red  form  of  VjO^  (v. 
Vanadium  pbntoxide,  Properties,  p.  849). 

VANADIO  SALTS  Vfi^X  (X  =  aoidio 
pxide).  A  few  compounds  of  this  form  have 
been  isolated.  The  sulphates  have  been  better 
studied  than  the  other  salts.  Two  sulphates, 
VA-2S03.a!Hi,0  and  Vj05-3SOs.a!HjO,  have  been 
isolated.  If  2;  is  taken  to  be  2  in  the  first  salt 
and  3  in  the  second,  then  the  formulsa  may  be 
written  as  (VOj)jS04.HjS04.HjO  and 
(V02)jS04.2HjSO,.HjO  respectively : 
{(V0J2S0,.H,S0,.H20  =  V205.2S03.2H,0 ; 
(V0j2S0,.2HjS0<.H20  =  VA-3S03.3H20].  U  the 
salts  are  anhydrous,  as  seems  most  probable  from 
the  analyses,  then  the  formulse  may  be  written 
(VOJjSO^.SOj  and  (VOj)2S04.2S03  respectively. 
Neither  of  the  salts  can  be  regarded  as  the  nor- 
mal salt.  The  sulphates  are  obtained  by  dis- 
Bolving  VjOj  in  hot  cone.  H^SO,. 

Vanadic  disulphate  V205-2S03(?  dRfi). 
Prepared  by  Berzelius  {P.  22,  39) ;  examined 
also  by  Pritsohe  (J.  pr.  53,  93),  Gerland  (B.  11, 


98),  and  Mlinzig  (C.  C,  1889  (ii.)  908).  The 
salt  seems  to  be  without  water  of  crystallisation ; 

F.  (Z.C.)  says  it  'crystallises  with  HjO.  V^Oj  i^ 
dissolved  in  hot  cone.  HjSO,,  and  the  solution  is 
boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  when  small 
crystals  separate,  some  of  which  are  brown  and 
some  ruby-red,  lustrous,  and  transparent.  The 
crystals  are  heated  in  a  bath  of  molten  lead  until 
SO3  ceases  to  be  given  off  (G.,  l.c.).  According 
to  Miinzig  (Z.C.),  the  brange-coloured  crystalline 
powder  that  separates  when  V^Oj  is  added  to 
boiling  cone.  HjSO,  until  the  acid  is  saturated 
is  VjOs.2S03.  By  keeping  a  solution  of  VjO^  in 
a  large  excess  of  cone.  HjSO,  at  1B0°-150°  for  a 
long  time,  Gerland  (Z.c.)  obtained  a  hard,  opaque, 
sealing-wax  red,  crystalline  crust  composed  of 
V2O5  and  SO3  in  approximately  the  ratip 
VA:2S0,. 

Vj05.2S03[=(VOj)jSO,.SO,]  is  described  by 

G.  (l.c.)  as  a  clear  red,  crystalline,  deliquescent' 
solid ;  addition  of  a  ^op  or  two  of  water  ppts, 
VA-aiHjO. 

Vanadio  trisulphate  V203.3S03{?  xB-fi).  This, 
salt  seems  to  have  been  obtained  by  Berzelius 
(Z.c).  Ditte  (C.  B.  102,  757)  gave  x  the  value 
3;  Gerland's  analyses  (Z.c.)  were  inconclusive; 
the  percentage  of  water  found  varying  from  '8 
to  7-3.  G.  (Z.C.)  prepared  this  salt  by  long-con- 
tinued boiling  of  ja  solution  of  V2O5  in  a  large 
excess  of  cone.  H2SO4 ;  small  crystals  separated, 
some  of  them  brown  and  some  ruby-red  and 
transparent  (probably  regular  octahedra).  When 
the  boiling  was  not  continued  for  so  long  a  time, 
G.  noticed  that  fine,  golden-yellow,  lustrous 
needles  separated.  The  composition  of  the 
crystals  in  each  case  was  very  nearly  that 
required  by  the  formula  V2O5.3SO3.  More  or 
less  V2O4.2SOJ  was  always  formed;  G.  found 
that  addition  of  a  little  HOIO4  prevented  the 
formation  of  much  V2O4.2SO3. 

VjOj.SSOj  is  very  deliquescent ;  soluble  in 
cold  water  or  alcohol ;  a  slight  rise  of  tem- 
perature suffices  to  ppt.  VjOj.ikHjO.  By  adding 
to  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  cold  water  the 
proper  quantity  of  EjSO,,  G.  (Z,c.)  obtained 
small,  amber-yellow  crystals,  which,  after  a  few 
washings  with  cold  water,  pressure  between 
paper,  and  drying  over  H2SO4,  had  the  composi- 
tion of  the  doubU  salt  V205-2S03.K30. 6aq.  The 
same  crystals  were  obtained  by  using  the 
disulphate  V2O5.2SO3.  Eeplacement  of 
KjSO,  by  (NH4)2S04  produced  the  double  salt 
Vj05.2SO,.(NH4)j0.4aq.  No  double  salts  were 
obtained  by  using  NajSOf  or  MgSO,,  but  the 
trisulphate  (VjOj-SSOj)  crystallised  unchanged. 

Gerland  (B.  11, 102)  found  that  when  a  solu- 
tion of  V2O5  in  hot.  cone.  H2SO4  was  largely 
diluted  and  dialysed,  H2S04Aq  passed  rapidly 
through  the  dialyser,  along  with  small  quan- 
tities of  V  compounds,  antU  the  liquid  in  the 
dialyser  contained  VjOj  and  SO,  in  the  ratio 
VjOj-SSO,,  after  which  S03Aq  passed  very  slowly 
through,  and  the  composition  of  the,  substance 
in  the  dialyser  gradually  approached  V20s-2S03. 
By  dialysing  a  diluted  solution  of  VjOj  in  cold 
cone.  H2SO4,  the  conditions  being  the  same  as  in 
the  experiment  with  the  hot  acid,  G.  found  that 
SO,Aq  passed  through  the  dialyser  regularly, 
and  that,  after  a  time,  the  ratio  of  VA  to  SO, 
in  the  dialyser  was  1:1-32.  G.  supposed  these 
results  to  mean  that  a  Bolution  of  V^O,  in  cold 
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H2SO4  contains  loose,  easily  decomposed  com- 
pounds of  VjOs  and  HjSOi,  but  that  a  solution 
of  VjOs  in  hot  H^SOj  contains  VjOs-SSOj,  which 
gradually  loses  SO,  until  VjOySSOj  is  formed. 

Solutions  of  VjOj  in  cone.  HjSO,  may  be  re- 
duced to  sulphates  of  lower  oxides  (Eoscoe,  C.  cT". 
[2]  6, 334 ;  Eammelsberg,  B.  B.  1880. 787) :— Zn, 
Od,  or  Na-amalgam  causes  reduction  to  lavender 
solutions  of  VjOj.irSOs ;  Mg  effects  reduction  to 
green  solutions  of  V20,.a!S03 ;  and  H^S,  SOj,  or 
oxalic  acid  reduces  only  to  blue  solutions  of 

By  fusing  VA  with  BjOj  (Guyard,  Bl.  [2] 
25,  354)  obtained  a  green  glass,  which  he  took 
to  be  a  vainadic  borate ;  no  analyses  or  descrip- 
tions are  given. 

The  compounds  of  VjOj  with  AS2O5,  I2O5,  PjOj, 
MoO„  and  WOj  respectively — or  some  of  these 
compounds — mayperhapsbe  regarded  as  vanadio 
arsenates,  iodates,  &a. ;  v.  Absbno-vanasic  acids 

AND  SADIS,  loSO-VANASIO  ACIDS,  &a.,  p.  858. 

Hyfovanado-vanadic  OXIDES.  Several  oxides 
seem  to  exist  intermediate  between  T2O4  and 
V3O,.  Boscoe  noticed  that  V2O3  gradually  ab- 
sorbed O  and  H2O  from  the  air,  forming  a 
greenish  -  Bohd ;  Brierley  (O.  J,  49,  30)  found 
that  a  pale  grass-green  substance  was  formed 
after  some  months,  having  the  composition 
■Vj04-2Vj05-8aq=VaO,.4aq.  By  dissolving  this 
solid  in  dilute  H^SO^Aq,  anil  neutralising  by 
KHOAq,  B.  obtained  2V2O4.4VjOs.5E2O.  aq.  By 
gently  heating  the  compound 
2V204.3V205.3(NH:4)20.  6aq  («.  Hypovanabo- 
VANADATES,  p.  853),  B.  (2.C.)  obtained  a  dark- 
green  solid  that  absorbed  water  from  the  air, 
and  then  had  the  composition  3(V204.V205).  8aq 
=  aV40j.8aq  (c/.  Ditto,  C.  B.  101,  151;  also 
Hanasse,  A.  240,  23). 

Compounds  of  SO,  with  oxides  intermediate 
between  V^O,  and  VjOj  are  formed  by  the  re- 
ducing action  of  zinc  on  solutions  of  Yfi^  in 
HjSO,  («.  Eammelsberg,  B.  B.  1880.  787). 

Vanadium  oxyacids,  and  salts  and  deriva- 
tives thereof.  Two  oxyacids  have  been  isolated, 
HVO,  and  H4V2O,,  corresponding  with  HPO,  and 
H4F2O, ;  salts  of  these,  also  salts  of  the  tribasic 
acidH3V04,  and  several  more  complex  salts,  are 
known.  Salts  derived  from  the  hypothetical 
hypovanadio  acid  V40,(0H)2  (  =  2V204.H20) 
have  also  been  prepared;  and  several  compounds 
are  known  which  are  most  simply  regarded  as 
ajV204.^V205.aM0,  and  which  may  be  called 
hypovanado-vanadates.  VjOj  also  combines 
with  several  acidic  and  basic  oxides  simulta- 
neously to  form  compounds  of  the  general  form 
ajVjOj.yXaBMO  ;  these  compounds  are  generally 
described  as   arseno-vanadates,  phospho-vana- 

VANADIO  ACIDS.  Two  vanadio  acids, 
HVO,  and  H4V2O,,  have  been  isolated ;  salts  of 
the  third  acid,  H,V04,  are  known,  but  the  acid 
itself  has  not  certainly  been  prepared. 

Hetavanadio  acid  HVO,.  (Monobasic 
vanaMc  aciii.  Monohydrate  of  vanadic  oxide 
V2O5.H2O.)  Gterland  (S.  9, 872  [1876])  prepared 
this  acid  by  adding  an  excess  of  NHjClAq  to 
cold  CuSOjAq,  then  adding  NHjVOaAq  till  a 
permanent  pp.  formed,  heating  to  75°,  washing 
the  lustrous  yellow  scales  that  slowly  separated 
with  dilute  H2S04Aq  and  SO^Aq  (to  remove 
VjOj),  then  washing  with  water,  and  drying  at 


100°  until  the  smell  of  NH,  ceased. '  Manassai 
{A.  240,  52)  obtained  HVO,  by  decomposing  cone, 
solutions  of  the  Ca,  Mg,  or  Sr  salt  by  a  little 
HNOgAq,  and  washing  the  pp.  \^ith.  dilute 
HNOjAq,  and  then  with  hot  water.  Metavanadio 
acid ,  forms  golden-yellow  crystalline  scales ;  it. 
is  unchanged  in  air ;  dissolves  very  slightly  inl 
water ;  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  soluble  iai 
NHjAq,  KOHAq,  or  NaOHAq.  'By  adding 
NH4V03Aq  to  CuSOiAq,  filtering  from  the  pp.' 
that  formed,  and  dialysing  for  several  days,', 
Gerland  {l.c.  p.  874)  obtained  a  solution  in  th? 
dialyser  of  vanadic  acid,  which  remained  clean.' 
when  heated,  and  on  continued  evaporation  gave, 
a  pp.  of  red  amorphous  "VjO^.  Metavknadio  acidi 
forms  a  series  of  salts  {v.  Metavanadaibs,  mfrd)^ 

This  compound  is  used  as  a  colour  in  placet 
of  gold  bronze,  under  the  name  of  vanadmum 
bronze.  According  to  Guyard  (Bh  [2]  25,  35&),S 
the  substance  commonly  known  as  vanadium 
bronze  is  really  an  ammonium  vanadate. 

Pyrovanadic  acid  HjVjO,.  (Tetrabasia> 
vanaditt  acid.  Dihydrate  of  vanadic  oxidei 
V2O5.2H2O.)  This  acid  is  obtained  by  decom.. 
posing  a  fairly  cone,  solution  of  an  alkali 
vanadate  of  the  form  M2V4O,,  or  M2V5O,,  («« 
Tetbavanasates  and  Hexavanadates,  p.  852)i 
by  HNOjAq,  washing  with  cold  watery  and  dryingr 
in  the  air  (von  Hauer,  J.  pr.  80, 324).  According! 
to  Ditto  (0.  B,  101,  698),  the  red  formof  VjO,. 
(«.  p.  849)  absorbs  HjO  from  the  air,  forming; 
V2O5.2H2O,  and  also  V2O5.5H2O.  Pyrovanadio: 
acid  is  described  as  a  brown,  amorphous  powder,i 
resembling  FeOaH, ;  dried  over  H2SO4,  it  is  said' 
to  lose  half  its  water.  Very  slightly  soluble  in: 
water ;  the  solution  is  clear  yellow ;  it  reddens 
litmus.  H4V2O,  is  insol.  in  absolute  alcohol;' 
it  dissolves  readily  in  KHjAq.  For  salts  of  this' 
acid  V.  Pybovanadaies  (p.  852). 

VANADATES.  The  greater  number  of  the: 
vanadates  belong  to  the  series  (1)  MVO„  (2) 
M4V2O,,  (3)  M,V04,  (4)  M^.O,,,  or  (5)1 
MjVjO,,.  Series  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  may  bei 
called  normal  salts-;  the  formulsB  may  be 
written  as  (1)  MjOJVjO,,  (2)   2M2O.V2O5,  and: 

(3)  3M2O.V2O5.  Series  (4)  and  (5)  may  be  caUedi 
acid    salts ;    the  formules  may  be  written  as 

(4)  M2O.2V2O5,  and  (5)  M20.3V20,.  Acid  salts 
are  also  known  intermediate  between  series  (1)< 
and  (4) ;  the  chief  of  these  are  (6)  '3M2O.4V2O/ 
=  M3V,02,  (M20:V20,  =  1:1J),  (7)  3M20.5V20,=:1 
M,V,„023  (M20:V20,  =  1:1|),  and  (8)  2M20.3V205  = 
M.VsO,?  (M20:V205  =  1:1|).  A  few  salts  of  the' 
form  4M20.V20,  =  M,V20,  (M20:V20,=l:i)  may 
be  called  basic  salts.  Some  salts,  especially 
those  of  Sr  and  Tl,  belong  to  more  complex' 
forms. 

Eoscoe  (0.  J.  [2]  9,  28)  has  shown  that  the 
alkali  orthovanadates,  M3VO4  or  3M2O.V2O,,  are 
easily  decomposed  in  aqueous  solution  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  to  pyrovanadates,  M4V2O,; 
and  MOHAq;  but  that  orthovanadates  are* 
formed,  rather  than  meta-  dr  pyro-vanadates,  by 
fusing  V2O3  with  alkali  carbonates ;  further,  that' 
aqueous  solutions  of  alkali  pyrovanadates  are 
readily  decomposed  by  COj  to  alkali  carbonates 
and  metavanadates. 

Metavanadaibs  M"VO,  or  MjO.VjOj. 

Ammouiam  metavanadate  NHf'VO,.  Ob- 
tained by  dissolving  VjOs.a;H20  in  excess  of. 
NHjAq,  warming,  and   allowing  to  evaporate 
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Forms  4  ■white,  crystalline  crust.  Dissolves 
slowly  in  cold  water,  quickly  in  boiling  water. 
Decomposed  by  heat,  giving  V^Oj  when  air  is 
present.  According  to  Berzehus  (P.  22,  1), 
when  a  solution  of  Yfi^.xKfi  in  excess  of 
NHjAq  is  allowed  to  evaporate  without  having 
been  heated,  NH4VO3  separates  in  lemon-yellow 
crystals  {v.  B.,  Z.c.;  Bosooe,  0.  J.  [2]  6,  322; 
Dittei  G.  B.  102,  918;  Norblad,  B.  8,  126; 
Wagnet,  D.  P.  J.  223,  633  ;  Bottger,  C.  C.  1873. 
514).    • 

Barium  metavanadate  BaCVO,),.  aq.  A 
yellowish-white  pp. ;  obtained,  along  with  red 
crystals,  by  ppg.  NHjVOaAq  by  BaCl^Aq 
(Manasse,  A.  240,  23).  SI.  sol.  in  water.  Loses 
HjO  when  heated  to  c.  200°  (Berzelins  ;  Norblad, 
he). 

FotaBBium  metavanadate  KYOg.scaq.  Formed 
by  dissolving  Y2O5  in  KOHAq  in  the  ratio 
VjOjCKOH.  Various  hydrates  have  been  ob- 
tained as  white  crystalline  solids,  melting  to  a 
clear  yellow  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  white, 
lustrous  KVO3  {vr  Berzelius,  l.c. ;  Ditte,  C.  B. 
104,  902, 1061, 1168). 

Sodium  metavanadate  NaYO,.  Obtained  by 
Eoscoe  (O.  J.  [2]  9, 31)  by  fusing  VjOj  andNajCOj 
in  the  ratio  Yfi^i^Na^COi,  dissolving  in  water, 
crystallising  NajV^O,.  18aq,  and  passing  00^ 
into  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt,  when  NaVO, 
crystallised  out  and  Na^CO,  remained  in  solu- 
tion. Small  yeUowish-white  crystals,  probably 
monoclinio  prisms,  melting  readily  and  solidify- 
ing to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass  (c/.  Norblad,  l.c.). 
Hydrates  with  2,  4,  and  6  H^O  have  been  ob- 
tained (c/.  Ditte,  I.C.). 

The  other  metavanadates  that  have  been 
prepared  are  Cd(V03)2  (Ditte,  O.  B.  104,  1705) ; 
Ca(V03)2. 4aq  (von  Hauer,  J.  pr.  69,  385 ;  80, 
324 ;  Manasse,  A.  240,  23 ;  cf.  Boscoe,  C.  J.  [2] 
9,  32) ;  Co(VOs)2. 3aq  (D.,  l.c. ;  Eadau,  A.  251, 
114),  forms  double  salts  with  KVO3  (B.,  l.c.) ; 
Pb(V03)j  (B.,  l.c. ;  D.,  l.c.) ;  LiTOj.  2aq  (Ditte, 
C.  B.  104,  1168);  Mg(Y03)3. 6aq  (D.,  l.c. ; 
Manasse,  Z.c.)  ;  Mn(Y03)j.  4aq  (Badau,  l.c.)  ; 
AgVO3.4NH3.2aq  (D.,  Z.C.);  Sr(V03)2.4aq  (Nor- 
blad,  l.c. ;  Manasse,  l.c.) ;  Zn(V03)2. 2aq  (D.,  Z.c.). 

Obthovamabates  M'jVOj  or  SMjO.VjOj. 

Potassium  orthovanadate  K3VO4.  Obtained 
by  fusing  Yfi^  with  K^COg;  decomposed  by 
water,  giving  KOHAq  and  KjVjO,  (Eammels- 
berg,  B.  B.  1883.  3). 

Sodium  orthovanadate  NajVOj.xEL^O.  Boscoe 
(O.  J.  [2]  9,  29)  obtained  the  salt  with  I6H2O 
by  fusing  VjOj  and  Na^^CPa  in  the  ratio 
VjOjiSNajCOg,  allowing  to  cool,  dissolving  in  as 
little  cold  water  as  possible,  quickly  adding  ex- 
cess of  cone,  alcohol,  allowing  to  stand  for  some 
hours,  washing  the  crystals  that  formed  with  small 
quantities  of  alcohol,  and  drying  on  a  porous 
plate  over  H2SO4  in  vacuo  (cf.  Czudnowicz,  P. 
120,  34 ;  Bammelsberg,  B.  B.  1883.  3).  Baker 
(C.  J.  47,  353)  obtained  Na3V04.a:H20  with 
!B==8(?),  10,  and  12 ;  he  also  obtained  the  double 
Bait  Na3V04.NaE'.19Hi0.  The  crystalline  forms 
are  given  by  B.,  and  the  various  hydrates  of 
NajVO,  are  shown  to  be  isomorphous  with  cor- 
responding arsenates  and  phosphates.  Na3Y04Aq 
changes  to  NajVjOjAq  andNaOHAq;  the  change 
occurs  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
fapidly  at  higher  temperatures  (E.,  l.c.). 
•:.  Xhe  other  orthovanaidates  that  have  be^n  pre- 


pared are  Ca3(V04)3.CaClj  (Hautefeuille,  0.  B.  103, 
600 ;  104, 501) ;  Pb3(VO,)2  and  3Pb3(V04)j.PbCl, 
(E.,Z.c.);  AgjVO,  (E.,  l.o.);  TI3VO4  (Oarnelley, 
O.J^.  26,  323). 

Pykovanadates  MI4VA  or  2M20.Vj05- 

Barium  pyrovanadate  Ba2V20,.  Obtained,  as- 
a  white  amorphous  powder,  by  adding  BaCljAq 
to  freshly -prepared  Na3V04Aq,  1  washing,  and 
drying  at  100°.  The  salt  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water  (Eoscoe,  O.  J.  [2]  9,  33). 

Potassium  pyrovanadate  KjVjO,.  Hard,  de- 
liquescent monoclinic  prisms,  formed  by  adding 
KOHAq  to  KVOjAq,  rapidly  evaporating  to  a 
syrup,  and  placing  over  H2SO4  (Norblad,  B.  8, 
126). 

Sodium  pyrovanadate  Na4V20,.16H20. 
Formed  by  fusing  V3O5  and  Na^COj  in  the  ratio 
V205:2Na2C03,  dissolving,  and  crystallising;  also 
by  exposing  Na3V04Aq  to  air  free  from  COj  until 
addition  of  alcohol  ppts.  silky  scales  (NajV^O,) 
(Boscoe,  I.C.,  p.  31).  White  six-sided  tables ; 
e.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol.  Na4V20,Aq  is  de- 
composed by  CO3  to  Na^GOjAq  and  NaVO,Aq 
(E.,  I.C.). 

The  other  pyrovanadates  that  have  been  pre- 
pared are  20a2V20,.  5aq  (Boscoe,  l.c. ;  cf.  Ditte, 
O.  B.  104, 1705) ;  OUaVjO,.  3aq  (von  Hauer,  Z.c.) ; 
PbjVjO,  (Ditte,  l.c.) ;  2Pb2V20,.PbO  (Boscoe,  l.c.) ; 
Li4V20,.6aq  (vonH.,  l.e.);  MnjVjO,  (Ditte,  i.e.); 
AgjVjO,  (Eoscoe,  l.c. ;  Ditte,  l.c.) ;  TI4V2O, 
(GarneHey,  C.  J.  26,  323) ;  ZujVjO,  (D.,  l.c.). 

Tetravanadates  M2'V40„  or  M2O.2V2OJ  (also 
called  divwnadatis). 

Ammonium  tetravanadate  (NH4)2V40„.  xaq } 
!B  =  3  or  4.  Formed  by  adding  a  little  acetic 
acid  to  boiling  NH4V0sAq  and  evaporating  in 
vacuo ;  also  by  saturating  NH,Aq  with  V2O,  in 
a  closed,  warmed  flask,  and  allowing  to  eva- 
porate ;  red  prismatic  crystals  with  a  golden- 
yellow  sheen  (Berzelius,  P.  22, 1 ;  Bammelsberg, 
B.  B.  1883. 3 ;  von  Hauer,  l.c. ;  Ditte,  C.  B.  102, 
918). 

Potassium  tetravanadate  E2V4O,,.  saq ; 
a;  =  3,  4,  7,  and  10.  Obtained  by  saturating 
K20O3Aq  at  80°  with  excess  of  V2O5  and  aUowirig 
to  cool ;  also  by  adding  acetic  acid  to  V2O3  in 
EOHAq,  concentrating  at  80°,  and  letting  cool 
(Ditte,  C.  B.  104,  902, 1061, 1168;  cf.  Norblad, 
B.  8,  126).  Orange-coloured  tablets  {v.  also 
Gibbons,  O.  N.  30,  267). 

The  other  tetravanadates  are  CaV40„.9aq 
(Manasse,  A.  240,  23);  PbViO,,  (Ditte,  Z.c.) ; 
Li2V40„. 9aq (Norblad, l.c.) ;  MgV40„. 9aq. {B.,l.c.; 
von  Hauer,  I.e.) ;  NiV40„.  3aq  (Badau,  A.  251, 
114) ;  Na2V40„.  9aq  (Berzelius,  P.  22,  1 ;  von 
Hauer,  l.c.;  Norblad,  Z.c.) ;  SrV40„.9aq  (B.,  2.c.; 
von  H.,  I.C.). 

Hbxavanadates  Mj'VjOjs.kHjO  or 
M20.3V205.a!H20  (also  called  trivanadates). 
These  salts  have  been  described  by  Norblad 
(P.  8,  126)  and  Ditte  (O.  B.  104,  902,  1061, 
1168).  The  chief  are  those  where  M2=(NH4)„ 
Cd,  Oa,  Ej  ^^^  ^%- 

The  principal  vanadates  belonging  to  other 
series  than  those  already  mentioned  are  the  fol-, 
lowing:— (1)  3M2O.4V2OS  (  =  M3"V3023),  M  =  Ca 
and  Sr  (v.  Manasse,  l.c.) ; 
^2)  3M0.6VA  (  =  M«3V,„02,),  M=Ba,  Mg,  K, 
Iv.  Manasse,  l.c.  ;  Badau,  A.  251,  114)  ; 
(3)  2MO.3V2O3  (=M",VjO„),  M  =  (NH.)2,  Ba, 
Lij,  Mg,  -Kj,  Na2.(u.  Ditte,  he,  also  G.B.  96„ 
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1048  ;  Manasse,  I.e.  ;  Norblad,  l.c.)  ; 
<4)  mjO.\iO,{  =  U\\jd,),  M  =  Li  and  Na  {v. 
i>itte,  I.e.), 

Several  other  vanadates  not  belonging  to  any 
■of  these  series  have  also  been  described ;  for  Ca 
and  Sr  salts  (and  doable  salts), «.  Manasse  (Z.(;.)i 
«nd  for  Tl  salts  v.  Camelley  (O.  J.  26,  323). 

HYPOVANADATES.  Salts  of  hypothetical 
hypovanadio  acid  Yfl,{OB.)j  (  =  2Vj04.HjO). 
These  salts  belong  to  the  form  M^Yfis-xUfi 
i  =  ilL^0.2Yfit.xSfi).  The  formation  of  the  NH, 
And  K  salts  was  described  by  Berzelius ;  a  series 
■of  salts  was  prepared  and  examined  by  Crow 
<0.  J.  [2]  15,  458).  The  alkali  salts  are  obtained 
by  treating  fairly  cone.  VO^CLAq  {v.  Hydbated 
VANADIUM  DioxYMONO0HLOErDB,p.854)  with  excess 
of  caustic  alkalis,  allowing  the  pps.  to  settle  in 
'Closed  vessels,  washing  with  alkali  solution,  then 
with  dilate  alcohol  containing  a  little  acetic 
Acid,  and  finally  -with  alcohol  alone,  and  drying 
hetween  paper.  The  salts  of  Pb  and  Ag  are  ob- 
tained by  ppn.  from  a  solution  of  the  K  salt. 
The  salts  form  brown  to  black  crystalline  pow- 
ders ;  the  alkali  salts  dissolve  in  water.  Grow 
prepared  salts  with  M2  =  (NHJj,  Ba,  Pb,  Kj,  Ag^, 
And  Naj. 

HXPOVANADO-VANADATES.  Salts  of  the 
form  »iVj04.mV205.2)Mj0.a;H20.  Alkali  salts  of 
this  series  were  obtained  by  Brierley  (O.  J.  49, 
•32)  by  reducing  VjOsAq  by  SOj,  adding  Yfi^  in 
alkali,  then  a  shght  excess  of  alkali,  and  then 
acetic  acid ;  pouring  into  alkali  acetate  solution, 
washing  the  pps.  with  alcohol,  and  drying  over 
■CaCLj.  The  salts  crystallise  in  greenish-black, 
or  black,  prisms.  The  following  were  prepared : 
<1)  2VA-VA-2Na50.13HjO ; 
<2)  2VjO,.Vj05.2Ki,0.6HjO ; 
<3)  2yjC>t.2VJO^.Q<iSt)fi.UnjO ;  these  salts  are 
soluble  in  water:  (4)  2VA-4V2O5.SK2O.HjO; 
<5)  2V204.4V205.3(NHJ20.6H20 ;  these  are  in- 
soluble in  water. 

COMPLEX  VANADIC  ACIDS  AND  SALTS. 
Vanadic  oxide  VjOj  combines  with  several  an- 
hydrides, such  as  ASjOj,  I2OS,  P2O5,  &o.,  and  many 
of  the  compounds  thus  produced  combine  with 
basic  oxides.  The  compounds  of  VjOj  with 
certain  anhydrides  are  generally  regarded  as 
acidic ;  and  the  compounds  formed  of  VjO,,  an- 
hydrides, and  bases  are  usually  classed  as  salt- 
like substances.  It  is  quite  likely  that  many  of 
thfe  compounds  of  VjOsWith  anhydrides,  such  as 
ASjOj,  P2O5,  &e.,  would  be  better  classed  as  salts, 
just  as  the  compounds  of  V^Oj  with  SO,  are 
■classed  as  salts. 

Abseno-vanadic  acids  and  salts.  By  boiling 
V^Oj  vfith  excess  of  HjAsO^Aq,  and  concen- 
trating the  solution,  Fernandez  (B.  17,  1632) 
obtained  lustrous,  golden-yellow  crystals  of 
V2O5.AS2O5.llaq  (cf.  Friedheim  a.  Schmitz- 
Bumont,  B.  23,  2600).  Gibbs  (P.  Am.  A.  21, 
SO)  obtained  a-VjOs.yASjOs.  zaq  {x  and  y  proba- 
bly either  5  and  8,  or  7  and  6),  by  decomposing 
a  mixture  of  Na  vanadate  and  arsenate  by 
HNOjAq.  For  various  compounds  of  the  form 
rnVfi^.tiksfiypMO,  where  m  and  n  are  1  and  1, 
2  and  3,  1  and  2,  2  and  1,  &o.,  and  p  varies  from 
I  to  S,  V.  F.  a.  S.-D.  {I.C.). 

loDO-VANADio  ACIDS.  Ditte  (0.  B.  102,  757) 
says  that  compounds  of  V2O5  and  IjOj  are 
formed  by  heating  V2O5  with  cone.  HIOjAq ;  he 
gives  formulte,  but  no  analyses. 


MoLTBDo-VANADic  ACIDS  AND  SAMS.  For  de- 
scriptions of  numerous  compounds  of  the  forms 
"'VA-J/MoOj.  ^aq,  sbVjOs.j/MoOj.jjMO.  aaq,  and 
also  scVjOs.j/MoOs.toPjOs.^MO.  2aq,  v.  Gibbs 
(P.  Am.  A.  18,  232). 

Phospho-vanadio  Aoms  and  BAiiTS.  Various 
compounds  of  V2O5,  P2O5,  and  Kfi  are  described 
by  Gibba  (P.  Am.  A.  21,  50) ;  Ditte  (G.  B.  102, 
757)  also  assigned  formulse  to  substances  ob- 
tained by  heating  V2O5  with  cone.  H3PO4. 
Friedheim  (B.  23, 1530)  obtained  V2O5.P2O5.2B20 
by  dissolving  V2O5  in  syrupy  H3PO4. 

For  descriptioiis  of  a  great  many  compounds 
of  the  form  ajVjOs.j/PjOywMO.  zaq,  v.  Gifibs 
{l.c.) ;  and  cf.  Friedheim  (Z.c). 

P.  di-vides  the  compounds  formed  by  reacting 
with  V2O5  on  alkali  phosphates  into  two  classes, 
which   he    calls    luteo-    and    purpurea-   com- 


Luteo-  compounds  are  formed  by  (1)  the  inter- 
actions of    phosphoric    and  vanadic  acids  in 
solution;   (2)   the  interactions  of  solutions  of 
phosphates  and  vanadates  in  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  acids ;  (3)  the  interactions  of  solu- 
tions of  phosphates  and  vanadic  acid ;  (4)  the 
interactions  of  vanadates  and  phosphoric  acid, 
by  heating  solutions  nearly  to  boihng  and  eva- 
porating.   These  compounds  are  yellow,  granu-- 
lar,  and  indistinctly  crystalline ;  the  alkali  com- 
pounds are  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  solu- 
tion being  accompanied  by  decomposition.    The 
following  luteo-  compounds  are  described  by  F.: 
V2O5.P2O5.2H2O.  9aq, 
V205.P205.{NH,)20.H,0. 2aq, 
2V205.P205.(NH,)20.7aq, 
V2O5.P2O5.K2O.H2O.  2aq,  and 
2V2O5.P2O5.K2O.  7a!q. 

Purpureo-  compounds  are  formed  by  dia- 
sol-ving  vanadic  acid  in  cone,  solutions  of  alkali 
phosphates,  and  by  adding  phosphoric  acid  to 
couc.  solutions  of  alkali  vanadates;  in  each 
case  the  solutions  should  be  strongly  heated. 
The  purpureo-  compounds  described  by  F.  belong 
to  the  form  i2V2O5.P2O5.7M2O.26aq;  they  are 
dark-red  crystalline  substances,  sol.  in  water. 

F.  regards  the  luteo-  compound  of  the  form 
V2O5.P2Os.2H2O.9aq  as  acid  phosphate  of  the 
radicle  VOj,  thus  (V02)H2P04, 9aq ;  he  com- 
pares this  with  the  acid  orthophosphates 
MHjPO,.  The  compounds  of  the  form 
V2O5.P2O5.M20-H2O.  xaq  are  looked  on  as  double 
acid  phosphates  of  alkali  metal  and  VO2, 
thus  NH4(V02)HP04.  The  luteo-  compounds 
2V2O5.P2O5.M2O.  xaq  are  formulated  by  F.  as 
double  compounds  of  alkali  metavanadates  anil 
(V02)H2P04;  thus  2V2O5.P2O5.K2O.2H2O.5aq 
=  2(KVOs.(V02)H2P04.2|aq),  The  purpureo- 
compounds  which  belong  to  the  form  ^ 
i2V2O5.P2O5.7M2O.  aaq  are  looked  on  by  F.  as 
double  compounds  of  acid  vanadates  and  acid 
phosphates ;  this  view  of  their  constitution  is 
expressed  by  the  statement 
i2V2O5.P2O5.7M2O.  xB^O  = 
P2O5.2M2O.H2O  H-  I2V2O5.5M2O  +  (a  -  1)H20. 
These  views  of  F.  are  considerably  modified  in  a 
later  paper  (Zeit.f.  cmorg.  Cherme,  5, 437),  where 
the  purpureo-  compounds  are  looked  on  as  di- 
vanadates  with  some  V2O5  isomorphously  replaced 
by  PjOj.  According  to  F.,  many  of  the  substances 
described  by  Gibbs  and  by  Ditte  do  not  exist. 

Berzelius  (P.  22,  1)  described  a  compound 
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■of  VjOs,  PjOj,  and  SiOj,  with  Kfi,  which  may  be^ 
nsnaed  phospho-sUico-vanadic  acid. 

Tdsqsto-tanadio  acids  and  salts.  The  com- 
rpounds.of  YA^itli  WO3  and  bases  that  have 
been  described  are  very  numerous,  and  the  for- 
•mulsB  'given  are  generally  extremely  complex 
(v.  Gibbs,  P.  Am.  A.  18,  232 ;  Eosenh'eim,  A. 
,251, 197,  234 ;  and  especially  Friedheim,  B.  17, 
1505 ;  23,  1505  ;  24,  1173). 

Vanadium,  ozybromides  of.  Two  compounds 
of  V  with  0  and  Br  have  been  isolated ;  VOBrj 
and  yOBrj,  corresponding  with  two  of  the  five 
ffixychlorides.  According  to  Schafarik  {W.  A.  S. 
;33,  14.;,  47  [11]  251),  other  oxybromides  also 
exist. 

Vanadium  oxydibeomide  VOBr^.  {Vanadyl 
,dibromide.)  A  brown,  deliquescent  powder. 
-Prepared  by  heating,  VOBrj  {v.  infra) ;  decom- 
position to  VOfiij  and  Br  occurs  slowly  at  tem- 
peratures below  180°,  and  suddenly  at  180°. 
iHeated  in  air  forms  V2O5 ;  dissolves  in  water, 
(forming  a  blue  solution  (EoscoCj  C.  J.  [2]  9, 26). 
jDitte  (C.  B.  102,  1310)  says  that  a  compound 
VOBr2.4HjO  is  formed,  ,as  dark-green,  deU- 
qnescent  crystals,  by,  treating  red  V2O5  with 
,HBr.  D.  writes  the  formula  VjO3Br2.2HBr.7HiO. 

Vanadium  oxyibibeomide  VOBr,.    {Vanadyl 

■  tribromide.)  Prepared  by  passing  vapour  of 
pure  Br  over  V^O,  heated  to  redness,  condensing 
the  yellowish-white  vapours  that  are  formed, 
removing  excess  of  Br  from  the  red  liquid  by 
heating  to  40°-50°  at  c.  100  mm.  pressure  in  a 
current  of  perfectly  dry  air,  and  then  distilling 
in  vacuo  (Boscoe,  Q.  if-.i'^]  9,  24).  VOBr,  is  a 
red,  very  hygroscopic  liquid  that  boils  at  130°- 
136°  at  100  mm.,  pressure ;  S.G.  2-9673  at  0°, 
2-9325  at  14-5°;  decomposes  slowly  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  suddenly  at  180°,  to 
VOBrjandBr  (E.,  Z.C.). 

Vanadium,  oxychlorides  of.  Five  compounds 
of  V  with  0  and.  CI  have  been  isolated:  VOCl, 
.  VOClj,  V6C1„  VAC},  and  VO^Cl.  a;aq. 

Vanadium  oxymonockloeide  VOCl.  {Vanadyl 
monochloride.)  Obtained  by  the  regulated  re- 
duction of .  YOCI3  by  H.  The  mixed  vapours  aye 
tpassed  ithrough  _  a,  red-hot  tube ;  YOCl  is  de- 
'  posited  near  the  end  whereat  the  vapours  enter 
.the  tube.  A  brown,  light,  flocculent  powder ; 
rinsol.  in  water ;  easily  dissolved  by  HNOjAq 
(EoEcoe,  C. /.,[2]6,  347). 

,  Vanadium  oxydiohloeide  VOClj.  {Vanadyl 
,  dichloride.)  Prepared  by  heating  a  slight  excess 
.  of  VOCl.,  with  zinc  for  sqme  days  in  a  sealed 
,  tube,  at  400°,  cutting  off  the  part  of  the  tube  on 
which  the  sublimate  of  VOOI2  has  formed  (V^O, 
.and  ZnClj  are  the  other  products),  quickly 
placing  it  in  a  wider  tube,  and  removing  VOCI3 
by  heating  in  a  stream  of  dry  CO2  at  130°.  Also 
obtained  by  parsing  vapour  of  YOOlg  and  H 
.  through  a  red-hot  tube ;  YOCI2  is  deposited  near 
i  thje  end  of  the  tube  whereat  the  gases  enter,  and 
V2O2CI  at  the  further  end  of  the  tube  (Eoscoe, 
I.C.,  p.  348).  Lustrous,  grass-green,  deliquescent 
tablets ; '  S.Gi  '2-88  at  13° ;  slowly  decomposed 
by  water;  soluble  in  dilute  HNOjAq.  A  com- 
:  pound  with  PtClj,  having  the  composition 
.2(V0Cl2.PtCl4).21aq,  is  said  by  Brauner  (21f.  3, 

■  68)  to  be  formed  by  dissolving  "Vfi^  in  cone. 
HClAq  in  presence  of  PtCljAq. 

Vanadium  oxytbiohlokidb  VOCl,.    {Vanadyl 
^trichloride,)    Mol.  w.  173-27. 


Formatvm. — 1.  By  heating  VjO,  gently  in 
a  stream  of  CI  (Berzelius,  P.  22, 1).— 2.  By  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  VjOj  and  0  in  01. 

Prepa/ration. — A  mixture  of  VjOj  and  sugar, 
charcoal  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  dry 
H,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  that  gas ;  a  stream  of 
dry  CI  is  then  passed  over  the  mixture,  which  is 
heated  to  redness,  and  the  product  is  condensed ; 
the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  heated  for  some 
hours  in  a  flask  with  an  inverted  condenser,  in  a 
current  of  dry  OOj,  and  then  rectified  over  Na 
(Eoscoe,  C.  J.  [2]  6,  342). 

Properties  and  BeacUons. — A  clear,  mobile, 
lemon-yellow  liquid  (Berzelius,  l.c. ;  Eoscoe,  l.c: ; 
Schafarik,  4.  109,  85).     S.G.   1-886  at   17-5°, 

1-828  at  24°  {B,.,l.c-) ;  1-86534  at  ^,  1-68073  at 

b.p.  (Thorpe,  C.  J.  37,  348).  B.P.  127-19°  (T., 
I.C.).  S.V.  106-25.  Does  not  solidify  above 
- 15°  (E.,  Z.C.).  V.D.  88-38  at  186°  (E.,  l.c. ;  of. 
T.,  C.  N.  24,  827;  Schafarik,  Z.c.).  Gives  ofE 
thick,  yeUowish-red  fumes  in  the  air.  Dissolves 
in  a  little  water,  forming  a  thick,  red  liquid; 
dissolves  in  much  water,  forming  a  clear  yellow 
hquid ;  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol  with  a  red 
colour,  but  the  solution  soon  becomes  blue, 
owing  to  reduction.  Heated  to  60°-70°  in  a 
closed  tube  with  ether  forms  needles  of  the  com- 
position VOCl3.Et20  (Bedson,  C.  J.  29,  309). 

DiVANADIUM       DIOXYMONOOHLOEIDB         VjOjCl. 

{Dimcmacl/yl  mortochloride.)  Yellow-bronze, 
microscopic  crystals,  resembling  moscdc  gold; 
formed  by  passing  VOCI3  and  H  through  a  red- 
hot  tube.  The  crystals  are  deposited  on  the 
part  of  the  tube  farthest  from  the  end  whereat 
the  gases  enter  (Eoscoe,  0.*J.  [2]  6,  348).  In- 
soluble in  water;  soluble  in  HNOjAq.  This 
compound  was  thought  by  Schafarik  (A.  109, 
85)  to  be  V. 

HYDEATEi)    ■  VANADIUM        DIOXYMONOOHLOEIDB 

VO2CI.  Kaq.  {HypovanacUe  chloride 
'VfifCl^  asaq.)  Formed,  as  a  brown,  deliquescent 
solid,  by  passing  H2S  into  a  solution  of  V2O5  in 
hot  HClAq,  filtering  from  S,  and  evaporating 
(Crow,  C.  J.  30,  4S7).  Heated  in  a  stream  of 
dry  CO2  giyeb  off  HCl  andH20,  and  leaves  VA- 
C.  {l.c.)  gives  the  hydration  as  V2O4CI2.  5aq. 

Vanadium,  oxyfluorides  of.  No  compound 
of  V  with  0  and  F  has  been  isolated  with  cer- 
tainty.  V2O2  dissolves  in  excess  of  HFAq ;  on 
evaporation,  solution  in  water,  and  evaporation 
over  H2S0„  Petersen  {J.  pr.  [2]  40, 194)  obtained 
blue,  microscopic  crystals  which  he  supposed 
might  be  VOFj.  xaq,  inasmuch  as  a  solution  of 
these  crystals  in  HFAq  treated  with  fluorides 
yielded  salts  of  the  form  eMF.j/VOFj  {v.  Hypo- 
VANADoxYFLuoBiDEs,  p.  845).  P.  did  not  obtain 
enough  of  the  blue  crystals  for  analysis. 

Vanadium,  oxyiodides  of.  According  to  Ditta 
(C.  B.  102,  1310),  an  oxyiodide  2VOI2.9H2O  ig. 
formed,  as  a  black,  deliquescent  mass,  by  adding 
excess  of  E[IAq  to  a  warm  solution  of  red  VjOj^ 
removing  free  I  by  shaking  with  finely-divided 
Ag,  filtering,  and  evaporating  m  vacuo.  The 
compound  is  said  to  react  with  NH,Aq, 
giving  (NH4)2V40j.  D.  writes  the  formula  as 
V203l2.2HJ.8$20 ;  but  no  analyses  are  given. 

No  reaction  occurs  when  I  is  heated  with 
V2O3  (Eoscoe,  C.  J.  [2]  9,  28) ;  nor  when  V2O5  is 
digested  with  water,  or  alcohol,  and  I  (Guyard^ 
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'  Bl.  [2]  25,  351).  VjOs  and  IJO^  probably  com- 
bine («.  Ditte,  0.  B.  102,  757, 1019). 

Vanadinm,  ozysnlpMdes  of.  None  ot  these 
compounds  has  been  certainly  isolated.  Oxy- 
sulphides  may  perhaps  be  formed  by  decompo- 
sing alkali  thiovanadates  in  solution  by  dilute 
acids  («.  Kay,  O.  J.  37,  728).- 

Vauadium,  salts  of.  Compounds  of  the 
oxides  V2O3,  "Vfif,  and  VjO,  with  acidic  oxides 
have  been  isolated ;  the  formula  of  one  or  two 
of  the  compounds  may  be  written  as  derived 
from  oxyacids  by  replacing  H  by  V,  but  it  is 
simpler,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  facts  that 
are  known,  to  represent  all  the  compounds  by 
the  general  formula  Vfix-y^,  where  X  is  an 
acidic  oxide.  The  best-studied  compounds  of 
V2O4  with  acidic  oxides  may  be  represented  as 
salts  of  the  radicle  VjOj  (di vanadyl),  or  of  the 
radicle  YO  (vanadyl) ;  and  the  compounds  of 
"VjO,  with  acidic  oxides  as  acid  salts  of  the 
radicle  VOj.  The  sulphates  have  been  better 
studied  than  the  other  salts ;  the  following 
table    presents  the  compositions  of   the    sul- 


I.  Vanadotis  sulphates  (v.  p.  847) : 
\JO,ASO,.xaa  =  y^(SOi)t.ya,q,  (j;  =  a!-l) ; 
??VA-3SO,=Vj(SOj3. 

n.  Hypovcmadia  sulphates  (■».  p.  848) : 
VsO,.2SO,= Y,0^.{S04),=  (VO)SO, ; 
VjO^-SSOa. aiaq  =  V A-H2(S0,)j. 2/aq  {y  =  x-l) 
=  (VO.SOJj.H2S04.3/aq. 

m.  VamaAie  sulphates  (v.  p.  850) : 
Vj05-2SO,=  (YO,)2S04.SOa;  or  if  the  salt  con- 
tains a;aq,  then  VJO5.2SO3.  a!aq  = 
(VO,),SO,.H,SO,.vaq  (y  =  x-l); 
Vj05.3SO,=  (VOj)2S04.2SO,;  or  if  the  salt  con- 
tains  xaq,  then 
VA-SSOj.  a!aq=  (V02),SO,.2HjS04.  yB.^0 

(y  =  !B-2). 

Alkalis  probably  ppt.  "Vfi^.x&q,  from  solu- 
tions of  vanadous  sulphates  (u.  p.  847) ;  from 
solutions  of  hypovanadic  sulphates  alkalis  ppt. 

VA-  'Kai  (^-  P-  848). 

VA  dissolves  in  oxyacids,  forming  lavender 
solutions  which  probably  contain  V  A-  '''^>  'where 
X  is  an  acidic  oxide  (v.  p.  846). 

Various  salts  of  VjOj,  VA.  ^"^^  "^A  besides 
the  sulphates  probably  exist,  but  they  have  not 
been  thoroughly  examined  {u.  Hypovahadio 
SAiTB,  p.  848 ;  Vahadic  salts,  p.  850 ;   Abseno- 

VANADia    ACIDS    AND    SALTS,  p.  863 ;   lODO-VANADIO 
ACIDS,  p.  853  ;   MOLYBDO-VANADIO  ACIDS  AND  SALTS, 

p.  853 ;  Phospho-vanadio  aoids  and  salts,  p.  853 ; 

and  TUNOSTO-VANADIC  ACIDS  AND  SALTS,  p.  854). 

Vanadium,  silicide  of.  Eoscoe  (O.  J.  [2]  8, 
358)  says  that  V  acts  on  glass  or  porcelain 
vessels  when  strongly  heated  therein,  forming  a 
compound  with  Si ;  tu^es  in  which  V  chlorides  are 
reduced  by  heating  in  H  get  coated  with  a  grey 
lustrous  mirror  of  this  compound.  No  details  or 
analyses  are  given.  „     ,    .,. 

Vaijadium,  silicofluoride  of.  By  boihng 
V2O5  with  HjSiPjAq  and  alcohol,  Guyard  (Bl. 
[2]  40,  352)  obtained  a  greyish,  uncrystallisable 
mass  which  he  took  to  be  a  silicofluoride  of  V ; 
no  analyses  or  details  of  preparation  are  given. 

Vanadium,  sulphides  of.  Berzelius  (P.  22, 
1)  described  two  compounds  of  Y  and  S,  one  ob- 
tained by  ppg.  a  solution  of  an  alkali  thio- 
vanadate  by  dilute  acid,  and  the  other  by  heat- 
ing VjO,  in  H,S.    B.  gave  the  formulse  VS,  and 


V3,  to  the  compounds  he  described.  The  sul- 
phides of  V  were  re-examined  by  Kay  in  1880 
(0.  J.  37,  728),  who  found  that  the  pp.  obtained 
by  adding  dilute  HClAq  or  H^SO^Aq  to  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  vanadate  saturated  with  H^S,  or 
to  solution  of  VjO,  in  an  alkali  hydrosulphide, 
contained  0,  but  probably  had  not  a  definite 
composition ;  and  that  the  product  of  heating 
VAinH^S  is  the  trisulphide  VjSs;  Kay  pre- 
pared three  sulphides,  VjjSj,  V^Sj  and  V2S5, 
corresponding  to  three  of  the  four  oxides ;  the 
sulphides  dissolve  in  solutions  of  alkali  sulphides, 
probably  forming  thiovanadates  (^.  v.  infra). 

Vanadicm  disulphide  VjjSj.  (Sypovanadous 
sulphide.)  Prepared  by  heating  VjSa  to  full 
redness,  for  a  long  time,  in  H  quite  free  from  0. 
Forms  black  lustrous  plates,  or  a  br-ownish-black 
powder;  S.G.  4-2  to  4-4.  Absorbs  0  very  quickly 
when  heated  in  air,  giving  VA>  ^jO,,  and  then 
VA)  ■with  evolution  of  SOj.  Not  acted  on  by 
boilmg  HOlAq,  dilute  or  cone,  nor  by  boiling 
dilute  HjSOjAq,  or  cold  cone.  H^SOj.  Dissolves 
in  hot  cone.  HjSO,;  dissolves  in  HNOaAq. 
Slowly  acted  on  by  NaOHAq  or  KOHAq,  hot  or 
cold ;  dissolves  in  (NHJ^SAq  or  KHSAq,  form- 
ing purple  to  reddish-brown  solutions  (Kay,  he. 
p.  735). 

Vanadium  tbisdlphidb  VjSj.  (Vanadous 
sulphide.)  Formed  by  strongly  heating  VA  in 
a  stream  of  HjS  (Berzelius,  l.c. ;  Kay,  l.e.  p. 
736) ;  also  by  heating  any  chloride  of  V,  or  VOOI3, 
to  redness  inHjS  (K.,  l.e.) ;  and  by  strongly  heat- 
ing V2O5  in  a  stream  of  vapour  of  OSj  so  long 
as  any  reaction  occurs  (K.j  l.c.).  Forms  dark, 
lustrous  plates,  or  a  black  amorphous  powder ;  . 
S.G.  3-7  to  4-0.  Oxidised  by  heating  in  air, 
finally  to  V2O5,  giving  oft  SO^.  Scarcely  acted 
on  by  dilute  HClAq  or  HaSOiAq,  hot  or  cold,  nor 
by,  cone.  HClAq ;  readily  oxidised  by  HNOjAq. 
Soluble  in  (NH^j^SAq  or  KHSAq,  forming  purple- 
red  to  golden-red  solutions;  also  somewhat 
soluble  in  KOHAq,  NaOHAq  or  NH^.OHAq 
(Kay,  I.e.). 

Vanadium  pentasulphidb  V2S5.  (Vanadic 
sulphide.)  Prepared  by  mixing  VjSj  with  |  its 
weight  of  pure  powdered  S,  heating  to  fusion  (o. 
400°)  in  a  narrow  tube  quite  filled  with  COj  and 
sealed,  cooling,  and  dissolving  out  excess  of  S 
with  CSj.  A  black  powder ;  S.G.  3-0.  Heated 
in  a  gas  that  does  not  react  with  it,  VjSj  gives 
off  S  and  leaves  VjSa ;  heated  in  air  gives  ofE  SOj, 
forming  VA  and  finally  VA-  Behaves  towards 
acids  similarly  to  VjSs.  Dissolves  in  hot 
NaOHAq;  also  in  (NHJjSAq or  KHSAq, forming 
yellow  to  red  solutions  (Kay,  I.e.  p.  738). 

Vanadium  thio-acids,  and  salts  thereof.  No 
compound  of  V  with  H  and  S  has  been  isolated, 
but  gome  thiovanadates,  and  also  some  oxy- 
thiovanadates,  have  been  prepared  by  Kriiss  a. 
Ohnmais  (B.  23,  2547). 

Armnomv/m  thio-orthovanadate  (SB.^),YS^. 
Obtained,  in  purple  crystals,  resembling 
KMnOj,  S.G.  1'62,  by  passing  HiS  into  a  splu- 
tion  of  NHjVOa  in  NHjAq  S.G.  -898 ;  the  solu- 
tion is  saturated  in  the  cold,  and  is  kept  cold 
while  HjS  is  passed  in.  A  brown  pp.  is  formed, 
and  this  dissolves  after  passing  in  more  HjS  to 
a  dark-violet  liquid,  from  which  the  salt  crystal- 
lises after  some  time. 

Sodvum  monoxy-tWo-orthovanadate 
NajVOS,.  5aq.     Obtained  by  saturating  30  c.p. 
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NaOHAq  S.G.  1-122,  with  H^S,  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  3  g.  NajVjO,  in  6  o.o.  water,  cooling  the 
liquid  by  ice,  and  passing  in  EjS  for  4  hours. 
The  salt  was  also  obtained  without  water  of 
crystaUisation  by  Kriiss  {Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chemie, 
3,  264)  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  VjOj,  Na^OOs,  and 
S,  until  excess  of  S  was  removed.  Small  crystals, 
that  melt  at  the  ordinary  temperature  to  a  red, 
oily  liquid  (K.  a.  0.,  l.c.). 

Sodiv/m  trioxy-thdo-orthovanadate 
NajVOjS.  lOaq.  Obtained  by  heating  NajVjOjAq 
to  boiling,  adding  freshly  prepared  NaSHAq, 
cooling  by  ice,  and  adding  alcohol.  A  red  oil, 
that  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  which  melts 
at  18°  (K.  a.  0.,  l.c.). 

Ammonium  monoxy-tMo-pyrovanadate 
(NHJ^VjOSui  Formed  by  passing  KjS  into  a 
cooled  solution  of  NH4VO3  in  NHjAq  S.G-. 
greater  than  "898,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to 
stand  for  some  months,  when  crystals  separate 
having  S.G.  1-715  (K.  a.  0.,  I.e.). 

Potassium  monoxy-thio-pyrovanadafe 
E4V2OS5. 3aq.  Obtained  by  passing  H2S  into 
KVOa  in  KOHAq  S.G.  1-472,  air  being  excluded 
and  the  liquid  cooled  by  ice.  Crystals  resemble 
KMnO, ;  S.G.  2-144 ;  loses  all  water  ^lowly  at 
150°.  By  evaporating  the  mother-liquor  from 
this  salt  in  vacuo,  large  crystals  of  the  salt 
2KiYfiSe.  3aq  are  obtained  (K.  a.  0.,  Z.c). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

VAKADOXYrLTTOEIDES  and  Sypovanad- 
oxyfluorides  ;  v.  pp.  844-5. 

VANADYL  COMPOUNDS  ;  compounds  of  the 
radicle  VO :  1).  Vanadium  oxybbomides  (p.  854), 
Vanadium    oxycHLOEiDES  (p.  854),    and  Htpo- 

VANADIC  SAMS   (p.  848). 

VANILLIC  ACID  v.  Methyl  dervuative   of 

PbOTOOATECHUIO  AOID. 

VANILLIN  V.   Methyl  derivative   of    Pbo- 

TOOATECHUIO  ALDEHYDE. 

VANILLO-DIACEIONAMINE     v.     Aceton- 

IMINE. 

VAPOUR  DENSITIES.  The  term  '  vapour 
density '  is  now  generally  employed  to  signify  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  gas  referred  to  hydrogen 
as  unity.  For  descriptions  of  the  principles  of 
the  methods  used  in  determining  vapour  den- 
sities, V.  Densities,  relative,  vol.  ii.  p.  374 ; 
and  for  an  account  of  the  application  of  vapour 
densities  to  finding  molecular  weights,  v.  Atomic 
and  molecular  weiohts,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

VEGETABLE  PROTEIDS  v.  Peoibids. 

VEBATEALBINE  v:  Jbbvinb. 

VEBATBIC  ACID  v.  Di-meth/yl  derivative  of 
Peotocateohuio  acid. 

Homo-veratric  acid  v.  Di-oxY-FHENYL-ACEiia 

ACID. 

VEBATEOLE  v.  Di-methyl  ether  of  Pyro- 
cateohin. 

VEBATB1TM  ALKALOIDS. 

Veratrine  Cj^H^NOj.  Cevadme.  [205°]. 
8.  "12  at  15°  Occurs  in  the  seeds  of  Veratrum 
Sabadilla  (Meissner,  N.  J.  T.  5,S;  Pelletier  a. 
Caventou,  A.  Oh.  [2]  14,  69 ;  Oouerbe,  A.  Ch.  [2] 
52,  352 ;  Merck,  A.  95,  200  ;  Ar.  Ph.  231, 135 ; 
Delondre,  J.  Ph.  [3]  27,  417  ;  Weigelin,  C.  G. 
1872,  229 ;  Schmidt,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  10,  611 ;  B.  9, 
1115 ;  A.  185,  224).  Occurs  also  in  the  root  of 
Sarracenia  purpurea  (St.  Martin,  Z.  [2]  2,  442  ; 
H^tet,  C.  B.  88, 185).     Prepared  by  extracting 


the  seeds  with  boiling  alcohol  containing  a  little 
tartaric  acid,  concentrating  the  extract,  adding 
water,  filtering  from  resin,  adding  Na^CO,,  and 
shaking  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  ia 
shaken  with  dUute  tartaric  acid  solution,  and 
the  acid  solution  mixed  with  NajCOa  and  ex- 
tracted with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract  is 
mixed  with  ligroiu  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  when  a  viscid  mass  first  separates, 
followed  by  crystals  which  are  recrystaUised 
from  alcohol  (Wright  a.  Luff,  0.  J.  38,  338). 
If  commercial  veratrine  [144°]  be  dissolved  in 
alcohol  at  70°,  water  added  till  turbidity  ensues, 
and  the  solution  eva>porated  at  50°  to  60°,  crystal- 
line veratrine  separates  first,  then  a  resinous 
mixture  of  veratrine  and  veratridine,  while  the 
mother-Uqaor  contains  veratridine  and  veratroin 
veratrate  (Eosetti,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  21,  81). 

Properiies. — Needles  (from  alcohol),  sol. 
ether,  iusol.  water.  Inactive  to  light.  Very 
poisonous,  a  small  quantity  producing  vomiting 
and  purging.  Introduced  into  the  nose  it  pro- 
duces sneezing.  Alkaline  to  test  papers.  Gone. 
H2SO4  forms  a  yellow  colour  changing  to 
crimson,  1  pt.  colouring  3,000  pts.  HjSO^  (Vas- 
mer,  Ar.  Ph.  2,  74).  Cone.  HOlAq  forms  a 
violet  solution  on  warming.  HNO,  forms  a  red 
solution,  becoming  yellow.  Veratrine  mixed 
with  sugar  (3  pts.)  is  coloured  by  H2SO4  dark 
green  and  finally  deep  blue  (Weppen,  Fr.  13, 
454).  A  solution  of  ammonium'  selenite  (1  g.) 
in  H2SO4  (20  c.c.)  gives  a  yellow  colour  at  30° ; 
in  3  hours  a  red  pp.  is  formed,  the  liquid  re- 
maining yellow  (Da  Silva,  C.  B.  112,  1267).  On 
heating  with  alcoholic  potash  or  baryta  it  yields 
angelic  acid  and  cevlne  (W.  a.  h. ;  Bosetti ; 
Stransky,M.  11,482).  IClformsayellowflocculent 
pp.,  sol.  hot  HCLAq  (Dittmar,  B.  18, 1612).  Cone. 
HClAq  yields  tigUc  acid.  Veratrine  yields  tiglio 
acid  and  (0)-methyl-pyridinBon  distillation.  On 
distilling  veratrine  with  lime  the  products  are 
(i8)-methyl-pyridine  and  its  hexahydride  and 
isobutyric  acid  (Ahrens,  B.  23,  2705).  Vera- 
trine is  not  affected  by  boiling  dilute  H^SO,.' 

Salts  — ^B'HCl.  Amorphous.— B'jHjPtClj : 
amorphous. — B'HAuClj.  Yellow  needles  (from 
alcohol).— B'HAuCl,  2aq  (Eosetti,  J.  1883, 1351). 
— ^B'HHgCls.  Crystalline  pp.,  v.  sol.  alcohol. — 
B'2H2S04  (dried  at  100°).— B'HIs.  Eeddish- 
brown  amorphous  solid  (Bauer,  /.  1874,  861). 

Benzoyl  derivative  Cj2H4gBzN08.  [170°- 
180°].  Brown' crystals  (containing  I5  aq)  (from 
ether).— B'HAuOlj. 

Dibromide  OjjHjgBr^NOs.  Formed  by 
allowing  the  tetrabromide  to  stand  in  contact 
with  dilute  KOHAq.  Light-yellow  amorphous 
solid. 

Tetrabromide  CjjHuBrjNO,.  Formed  by 
shaking  veratrine  with  bromine-water.  Yellow 
amorphous  powder,  insol.  water,  v.  Bol.  alcohol 
and  ether  (Ahrens,  B.  23,  2701). 

Ceviae  0„H,jN08  (W.  a.  L.);  CJJH45NO, 
(Eosetti).  Cevedine.  [145°]  (W.  a.  L.)  ; 
[182°-185°]  (E.).  Formed  by  boiling  veratrine 
with  alcoholic  NaOH  (W.  a.  L.).  Yellow  resin,  v. 
sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution 
becomes  turbid  on  warming.  Does  not  attack 
the  mucous  membrane,  gives  a  crimson  colour 
with  H2SO4,  and  a  brown  colour  vrith  cane-sugar 
and  H2SO4.  Its  salts  are  amorphous. — ^B'HHgli 
(dried  at  100°).    Precipitate. 
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Veratridine  C^n^^THOy,  (W.  a.  L.) ; 
CauHjgNOg  (Eosetti).  Veratrine.  [180°  cor.] 
(W.  a.  L.) ;  [150°-155°]  (R.).  S.  3  at  15°.  If 
the  viscid  mass  which  separates  before  veratrine 
when  a_  solution  of  the  crude  base  in  aloohol- 
ligroin  is  evaperated  be  shaken  with  ether,  ceva- 
dilline  remains  undissolved,  while  veratridine 
dissolves  in  the  ether  (Wright  a.  Luff). 
Amorphous  resin,  si.  sol.  ether.  Decomposed  by 
alcoholic  pofesh  into  veratric  acid  and  verine 
CjaH^NOg  [0.  95°]  (W.  a.  L.)  or  veratroin 
CssHjjNjOjo  |143°-14&'^]  (E.),  an  amorphous 
base,  sol.  ether.  Veratridine  dissolves  in  boiling 
water,  being  converted  into  veratroin  veratrate 
CssHjjNjOijCjHioO,  2aq  (Eosetti),  which  melts, 
when  anhydrous,  at  165°-170°.  BL,SOi  forms  a 
yellow  solution  which  turns  crimson. — Salts. — 
B'HAuCli.  Amorphous.— B'HjSOj  lOaq,  crystal- 
line. 

■  Cevadilline  Oa^HjjNOj.  Obtained  as  above 
(W.  a.  L.).  Amorphous,  si.  sol.  ether,  m.  sol. 
benzene.    Decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash. 

Salt  s.— B'HAuCl^.-rB'HHgls.  Gelatmous. 
Cevadilline  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  saba- 
dilline  CjiHssNjOij  of  Wiegelin  (0.  C.  1872, 229), 
to  which  Hesse  (A.  192, 186)  assigns  the  formula 
CaHjsNO,;  while  sabatrine  CsiHsjNjO,,  (W.) 
or  CjJHjjNOg  (H.)  was  probably  a  mixture  of 
decomposition-products  (Wright  a.  Luff). 

Veratrum  album.  The  alkaloids  in  the  root 
of  this  plant,  and  in  that  of  V.  viiide,  are  de- 
scribed under  Jervine. 

VEEATBUMIC  ACID  is  Vebateio  acid. 

VEBINE  V.  Vebateum  aijKaloids. 

VERNIN  OijHaiNsOs  3aq.  Occurs  in  young 
vetch  plants  {Vicia  sativa),  in  young  red  clover 
{TrifoUum  pratense),  in  pumpkin  seeds,  in 
ergot,  and  in  the  blossom  of  Ooryliis  avellana 
and  Pinus  sylvestris  (E.  Schulze,  J.  pr.  [2]  32, 
447 ;  3.  10,  80,  326).  Separated  from  aspara- 
gin  by  crystaUisation  from  hot  water.  Minute 
sUky  prisms,  v.  sol.  hot  water,  insol.  alcohol. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral,  gives  no  pp. 
with  Pb(OAc)j,  but  is  ppd.  by  AgNOj,  by  picric 
acid,  and  by  phosphotungstic  acid  in  presence  of 
HCl.  Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  forms  guanine. — 
AgjCijHigNgOj.    Gelatinous  pp. 

VEENOKIN  OioH^O,.  Occurs  in  the  root  of 
Vemonia  nigritiana,  used  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  as  a  febrifuge  (Heokela.  Schlagdenhauffen, 
C.  B.  106, 1446).  White  powder,  si.  sol.  ether 
and  chloroform,  sol.  alcohol.  Cone.  HjSO,  gives 
a,  brown  colour,  changing  to  purple.  Cardiac 
poison,  80  pts.  being  required  to  produce  the 
effect  of  1  pt.  of  digitaUn.  Decomposed  by 
boiling  dilute  HCl  into  glucose  amd  a  resin 
C.HioOg. 

VICIN  CjjHs.NiiOa.  S.  1  at  23°.  Occurs 
in  the  seeds  of  Vicia  sativa,  V.  Fdba,  and 
F.  Faba  minor  (Ritthausen,  J.  pr.  [2]  2,  333 ; 
24,  202 ;  29,  359).  Obtained  by  extracting  the 
seeds  with  cold  dilute  H^SOj  (1:50),  neutralising 
with  lime,  filtering  from  CaSO„  evaporating  to 
dryness  and  crystallising  from  85  p.o.  alcohol. 
The  yield  is  '25  p.o. 

Properties. — Tufts  of  smaU  needles,  nearly 
insol.  alcohol.  Loses  2HjO  at  160°.  Sol. 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  reppd.  on  neutral- 
isation. Not  affected  by  boiliug  baryta-water. 
Sol.  dilute  HCl  and  H^SOj,  but  after  boiling  the 
solution  gives  a  deep-blue  colour  with  FeCliand 


NHj,  and  a  violet  pp.  with  baryta.  Boiling 
KOHAq  (S.G.  1-1)  also  forms  divioin.  When 
evaporated  with  HNO,  (S.G.  1-2)  the  residue  is 
edged  with  deep  violet.  Potash-fusion  forms 
KOy. 

Salts.  —B'^4S.^80,.  —  B'^llHCl.  Slender 
needles. 

Divicin  C3,H5„NjjO„.  By  boiling  vioin  with 
water  (5  pts.)  containing  H2SO4  (1  pt.)  at  0° 
there  is  formed  crystalline  (C3jE25lir2„0,)2^SOj, 
which  yields  divicin  on  treatment  with  exactly 
the  calculated  quantity  of  KOHAq.  Flat  prisma 
(from  water).  Reduces  AgNO,  at  once.  Not 
ppd.  by  baryta.  A  little  FeClj  followed  by  NH3 
gives  a  splendid  blue  colour.— B'SHNOj.  Whet- 
stone-shaped crystals,  got  by  adding  HNO3  to  a 
solution  of  divicin. 

Gonvicin  CjuH^gNsO,,  2aq.  Obtained  from 
powdered  vetch  seeds  by  extracting  with  alcohol, 
allowing  vicin  to  crystallise  from  the  extract, 
ppg.  the  mother-Uquor  with  HgClj  and  potash, 
decomposing  the  pp.  with  aqueous  HjS,  and 
evaporating.  The  mixture  of  vicin  and  convioin 
so  obtained  is  treated  with  dilute  H2SO4,  which 
dissolves  the  vicin  only.  Thin  plates  (from 
water),  often  resembling  leucine.  Hardly  sol. 
cold  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Not  decomposed  by 
boiling  KOHAq  (S.G.  1-1).  Potash-fusion  gives 
off  NH,,  but  forms  no  KCy.  Insol.  cold  dilute 
HCl  a^id  H2SO4.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives  a 
flocculent  pp.  with  Hg(N03)j. 

YINACOiriC   ACID    v.    Tbi-meihtleme   di- 

OABBOXYLIO  ACID. 

VINCETOXIN  O.bH.A-  [59°]-  [o]d=-50°. 
Extracted  by  milk  of  lime  from  powdered 
asolepias  root  (Tanret,  O.  B.  lOO,  277  ;  Bl.  [2] 
43,  620).  Occurs  in  two  forms,  one  soluble  and 
one  insoluble  in  water.  Both  forms  are  Isevo- 
rotatory,  amorphous,  si.  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 
Boiling  dilute  HCl  yields  an  amorphous,  in- 
active sugar,  which  does  not  ferment  with  yeast. 

VINYIi  ALCOHOL  OHjiCH.OH.  This  sub- 
stance might  be  expected  to  be  identical  with 
aldehyde  CHj.CHO,  but  Poleck  a.  Thiimmel 
(B.  22, 2863)  suppose  it  to  be  present  in  Qther 
that  has  been  exposed  to  air  and  sunlight,  and 
that  its  presence  is  indicated  by  the  formation 
of  a  pp.  C^HgOHgOHg^Cl^  when  a  solution  of 
mercury  oxychloride  in  Na^COjAq  is  added  to 
commercial  ether.  This  pp.  is  white,  and  is 
converted  by  boiling  potash  into  explosive 
greenish-black  '  acetylene  mercury '  CjHjOjHgj, 
and  by  adding  nitric  acid  to  its  alkaline  solu- 
tion into  C2HHg20Cl2,  which  is  not  explosive. 
H2S  passed  into  water  containing  the  compound 
OjHsOjHgaClj  yields  (7)-tri-thio-aoetic  aldehvde 
[76°]. 

VINTL-DIACETONAMINE  v.  Agetonamines. 

VmYL-AMINE  CHjiCH-NH,.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  moist  AgjO  or  of  KOHAq  on 
bromo-ethylamine  hydrobromide  at  48°  (Gabriel, 
B.  21,  1049,  2665).  Known  only  in  aqueous 
solution.  Volatile  with  steam.  Decomposes  in 
aqueous  solution  even  in  the  cold.  SO,  converts 
it  into  taurine. 

Salts. — "B'HCl.  Poisonous.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  decomposed  by  heat. — B'jHjPtClj. 
Crystals,  v.  sol.  water.  — B',2Bil3.  Minute 
scarlet  hexagonal  leaves. — ^B'HAuClj.  Golden 
crystals.— B'C,H,N30,.  [142°].  Slender  yellow 
needles. 
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Befer&nce. — Di-iodovinyijimine. 
VINYL  BROMIDE  v.  Beoko-eihylbnb. 
Vinyl  tribromide  v.  Tki-bromo-bthanb, 
VINYL  CHLORIDE.  V.  Chlobo-bthtlene. 
VINYL  ETHANE  v.  BnTTTLBNE. 
VINYL-ETHYL-CAEBINOL     v.     Penientl 

AliCOHOL. 

VINYL-ETHYLENE  v.  Botinenb. 

VINYL  ETHYL  OXIDE  OH^iGH.OEt. 
.(35-6°  :.V.).  S.G.  J||-7625.  Formed  by  heat- 
ing ohloro-aoetal  CH2Cl.CH(0Et)2  with  sodium  at 
140°  (Wislicenua,  A.  192, 106).  Liquid,  smelling 
like  ether  mixed  with  allyl  compounds.  Com- 
bines with  CI  and  Br,  forming  di-ehloro-  and  di- 
bromo-  di-ethyl  oxide.  A  small  quantity  (1  g.)  of 
iodine  converts  large  quantities  of  the  oxide 
(200  g.)  into  a  viscid  liquid.  Dilute  (1:4)  H^SO, 
forms  aldehyde  and  EtHS04. 

Beference. — CHLOBo-vniYL-ETHyL  oxide. 

VINYL-ETHYL-PYRIDINE 
CsHsNEtCHiCHj.  (98°-102°at21mm.).  Formed 
by  heating  C5H3NEt.CH2.CH20H  with  cone.  HCl 
at  170°  (Prausnitz,  B.  25,  2394).     Oil,  v.  sol. 
ether. — B'jH^HgsClij.   Needles,  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

VINYL  IODIDE  v.  Iodo-bthylene. 

VINYL-MALONIC   ACID  v.  Tkimbthtlenb 

blOABBOXTIilO  ACID. 

VINYL  OXIDE  {0^,)fi.  (39°).  Formed 
by  the  action  of  dry  AgjO  on  vinyl  sulphide 
(Semmler,  A.  241,  90). 

Beference. — HEXi-OHioKo-Di-vnraii  oxtdb. 

o-VINYL-PHENOL  CHj:CH.CbH,.OH. 

Methyl  ether  GB^.OR.GJS.^.OUe.  o- 
■ymyl-amsoU.  (o.  198°).  S.G.  ^  1-0095,  |2 
1-0005.  Formed  from  either  of  the  methyl  deri- 
vatives of  o-oxy-phenyl-acrylio  acid  by  successive 
treatment  with  HI  and  Na^COjAq  (Ferkin,  0.  J. 
83, 211 ;  89,  429).  Oil.  iPolymerises  readUy  (at 
150°),  forming  a  glassy  mass,  which,  however,  on 
distillation,  regenerates  the  original  oil.  It 
Ismells  like  high-boiling  coal-tar  naphtha.  It 
forms  a  colourless  compound  with  bromi^. 
Forms  a  red  solid  with  H^SO,. 

^-Vinyl-phenol.  Methyl  ether 
CHj:CH.C.H40Me.  [8°].  (205°).  S.G.  if 
1-0029;  §9-9956.  Formed  by  distilling  methoxy- 
phenyl-aoryUo  acid  (q.v.)  and  from  the  same 
acid  by"  successive  treatment  with  cone.  HI 
(S.G.  1-94)  and  Na^COa. 

Beference. — ^Bbomo-     and     Nitbo-     vinti.. 

FHBNOL. 

■      VINYL.PIPEEIDINE  C5H„(CjH3)N  (?). 

(147°).  Formed  by  dehydration  of  oxy-ethyl- 
■piperidine  [32°]  (Ladenburg,  B.  22,  2587). 
Liquid,  smelling  Uke  tropidine  and  coniiue,  v.  sol. 
water. 

Beference. — ^BBomo-vniYii-piPEErDiNB. 

p-VINYL-ISOPEOPYL-BENZENE  .C„Hn  i.e. 
CjH^fr.CHiCHs.  (204°).  S.G.  is  -8902. 
Formed  by  distilling  cumyl-aorylio  acid  at  210° 
or  by  boiling  o-bromo-i8-oumyl-propionio  acid 
with  NajCOjAq  (Perkin,  C.  J.  1877,  ii.  660).  OU, 
smelling  like  cuminic  aldehyde.  Partially  poly- 
merises on  boiling,  and  also  on  keeping,  forming 
a  glassy  mass,  reconverted  into  the  original 
hydrocarbon  by  heat.    Yields  CuHnBrj  [71°]. 

o-VINYL-PYEIDINE  C,H,N  i.e, 


S.G. 


•9985. 


Formed  by  passing  a  mixture  of  pyridine  and 


ethylene  through  a  red-hot  tube  (Ladenburg,  B, 
20,  1643).  Formed  also  by  distilling  oxy-ethyl. 
pyridine  under  high  pressure  or  in  presence  of 
KOH  (Ladenburg,  B.  22,  2585),  and  by  the  ac- 
tion of  NaOHAq  on  fl-bromo-i3-pyridyl-propionio 
acid  (Einhom,  A.  265,  229).  Liquid  smelling 
like  conyrine,  m.  sol.  water,  t.  sol.  alcohol.  De- 
composed by  distillation  under  atmospheric 
pressure,  but  boils  at  81°  under  29  mm.  Oxidised 
by  KMnO,  to  picolinic  acid,  and  reduced  in  alco- 
holic solution  by  Na  to  ethyl-pyridine. — Salts: 
B'jH^tCls.  [174°].  Crystals,  m.  sol.  water.— 
B'HAuCli.    [144°].    Yellow  needles. 

Tetra-vinyl-pyridine  0^3.(0^,),^.  (277°). 
S.G.  s  r0515.  Formed  in  the  preparation  of 
7-ethyl-pyridine  by  heating  pyridine  ethylo- 
iodide  in  sealed  tubes  at  820°  (Earan,  B.  25, 
2776).  SI.  sol.  water.— B'jHjPtCle.,  .  [175°].— 
B'HAuCl,.  [148°].— B'HHgOls.  [146°].  Needles. 

VINYL-ftTIINOLINE  u.  QuinoiiTI-ethtlenb'. 

VINYL  SULPHIDE  C^H.S  i.e.  S(OH:CHj)j. 
(101°).  S.G.  -913.  Constitutes  the  chief  part 
of  the  essential  oil  of  Alliiim,  ii/rsmum  (Senunler, 
A.  241,  90).   Liquid,  smelling  like  allyl  sulphide. 

Beactions. — 1.  Dry  AgjO  forms  vinyl  oxide. — 
2.  Moist  AgjO  gives  aldehyde.— 3.  Alcoholic 
HgClj  forms  crystals  of  CsHijCliHgjSz,  which, 
when  heated  with  potassium  sulphooyanide, 
yields  vinyl  sulphooyanide. — 4.  PtCl,  added  to 
its  aloohohc  solution  ppts.  (C2H3)|jCljPt2S3,  which 
is  decomposed  -  by  ammonium '  sulphide  into 
vinyl  chloride  and  dark-brown  (C2H3)2PtS3.^ 
6.  AgNOj  forins  (b2H3)2SAgN03.— 6.  Br  gives 
(02H3Br2)jSBr2  [195°].— 7.  Oaidismg 
yield  COj,  oxalic  acid,  and  H^SOi  only. 

VINYL-TOLUIDINE  so  called  is  Di-p-iotYL- 

SI-BTHYLENE-DIAMIKB. 

VIOLAQTIEECITRIN  v.  this  vol.  p.  373. 

VIOLANTIN  CsHjNjO,  4aq.  Formed  by 
mixing  hot  cone,  solutions  of  nitroso-  and  nitro- 
barbituric  acids  (violuric  and  dilituric  acids). 
Formed  also  by  warming  hydurilic  acid  with 
dUute  HNO3  (Baeyer,  A.  127,  223).  YeUowish- 
white,  crystalline  powder,  decomposed  by  water 
into  its  two  component  acids,  but  may  be  re- 
crystalUsed  from  HOAc  or  50  p.c.  alcohol.  It  is 
also  spUt  up  into  its  components  by  salts  of  the 
stronger  acids. 

VIOLUEIC  ACID  C4H3N304  i.e. 

0202<^S5^C:NOH.    Nitroso-barUttmc    acid. 

Mol.  w.  157. 

Formation. — 1.  From  hydurilic  acid  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  (S.G.  1-2)  or  nitrous  acid 
(Baeyer,  A.  127,  200).— 2.  By  heating  diliturio 
(uitro-barbituric)  acid  with  glycerin. — 3.  By 
warming  ferrous  dUiturate  with  KCy. — 4.  By 
boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  alloxantin  with 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  (Pellizzari,  Q.  17, 
258). — 5.  By  adding  hydroxylamine  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  alloxan  (Ceresole,  B.  16,  1133). — 
6.  By  adding  KNOj  to  barbituric  acid  (Baeyer, 
4. 180,. 140). 

Properties. — Trimetrio  crystals  (containing 
aq) ;  a:b:c  =  -83:1:1-92.  M.  sol.  cold  water,  si. 
sol.  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  ppd.  by 
alcohol.  FeSOj  gives  a  deep  indigo-blue  colour. 
HNO3  forms  nitro-barbiturio  acid.  Br  forms 
di-bromo-barbituric  acid  and  nitrous  fumes. 
Beducing  agents  form  uranil  (amido-barbituric 
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acid).  Cono.  HClAq  forms  hydroxylajnine  on 
heating. 

Salts.— NHjA'.  Dark-blue  prisms.— kA'^aq. 
Deep-blue  crystals,  v.  sol.  water,  iorming  a  blue 
Eolution ;  turned  red  by  excess  of  KOH.  A 
solution  of  the  K  salt  in  cone.  HClAq  deposits 
(KAOzCHOl),  6aq  in  colourless  efflorescent 
■prisms. — BaA',  4aq.  Red  dimetrio  tables,  nearly 
insol.  cold  water. — MgA'j  6aq.  Purple-red  crys- 
tals.—PbA'j  4aq.    Small  red  crystals.— AgA'. 

Benzyl    ether    00<^g;°Q>0:NOC,H,. 

[226°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  benzyl  chloride 
on  silver  violurate  (Conrad  a.  Guthzeit,  B.  15, 
2849) .    Silvery  scales,  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol. 

VISISIG    ACIS   V.   CArFBTAMNIC  ACID. 

ViaiDINE  0,jH,sN.  (251°).  S.G.  1-024. 
A  homologue  of  pyridine  oocurriug  in  coal-tar 
(Thenius,  C.  O.  1862,  53).  Yellowish  oil,  with 
slight  greenish  fluorescence,  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  —  B'jHzPtCl,.  Greenish 
brown,  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The 
mercuric  chloride  double  salt  melts  at 
.35°  and  crystallises  from  water. 

Isomeride  C.^HjaN.  (230°-235°).  Obtained, 
with  other  bases,  by  heating  metbyl-ethyl-aoro- 
lein  with  alcoholic  ammonia  (Hoppe-Seyler,  M. 
9,  651).— B'HAuCli.  [93°].— B'^H^Ptde.   [135°]. 

VISCIN  CioHjjO,  (?).  The  glutinous  consti- 
tuent of  the  stalk,  leaves,  and  berries  of  the 
mistletoe  (Viscum  album).  Extracted  from  the 
bark  by  kneading  with  water,  washing  the  sticky 
mass  with  90  p.c.  alcohol,  and  extracting  the 
,  viscin  with  cold  ether.  The  residue  consists  of 
.visoaoutchin  and  woody-flbre  (Beinsch,  C.  C. 
1861,  145).  Colourless,  tasteless,  semi-fluid 
mass,  S.G.  1-0,  decomposed  by  distillation, 
yielding  oily  viscene  (226°)  S.G.  -85,  which 
forms  a  crystalline  Na  salt  with  cono.  NaOHAq. 
Viscaoutchin  is  very  glutinous.     Its   S.G.  is 


■978,  and  it  is  insol.  alcohol  and  ether,  sol.  oil 
of  turpentine. 

VISCOSE  is  Dexibane  (q.  v.). 

VITELLXN  V.  Pboteids. 

TITELLOSE  v.  Pkoteids. 

VOIUMES,  SPECIFIC ;  v.  Spboifio  volumes, 
p.  498. 

VULPIC  ACID  0„H,40,  i.e. 
gPh:C(OH).Q:OPh.COjMe 
CO O 


Methyl   pulvate^ 


[148°].  Occurs  in  Cetraria  vulpina,  a,  lichen 
growing  inNorway,andusedthere,mixedwithnux 
vomica,  as  poison  for  wolves  (Bebert,  A.  2,  342 ; 
^trecker  a.  Moller,  A.  113,  66 ;  Spiegel,  B.  13» 
1629 ;  14,  1686 ;  A.  219, 15).  The  lichen  con, 
tains  2^  to  4  p.c.  of  the  acid,  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  warm  milk  of  lime.  Vulpic  acid  is 
also  formed  by  dissolving  pulvic  anhydride  in  a 
solution  of  KOH  in  MeOH.  It  appears  to  occur 
in  the  lichen  Pa/rmeUa  parieUna  (Berzelius  ; 
Stein,  J.  1864,  553). 

Prop&rUes. — Yellow  plates  or  needles,  sol, 
alcohol  and  ether,  v.  e.  sol.  chloroform,  nearly 
insol.  boiling  water.  Decomposed  above  20C 
into  MeOH  and  pulvic  anhydride.  Boiling  milk 
of  lime  converts  it  into  pulvic  acid.  Boiling 
KOHAq  forms  di-benzyl-glycollio  acid  and  COj, 

Salts . — NHjA'.  Yellow  crystals,  sol.  water.. 
— BaA'2  2aq.  YeUow  needles  (from  water). — 
BaA'2  7aq. — KA'aq.  Light-yellow  needles,  si.  sol. 
water.— AgA'.    Pp.    Blackens  at  100°. 

Acetyl  derivative  CigHijAcO,.  [156°]. 
Colourless  needles,  insol.  HaOHAq. 

Methyl  ether  v.  Di-methyl  ether  of  PnLvio 

ACID. 

Isovulpic  acid  C,sH,iMe05.  [124°].  Formed, 
in  small  quantity,together  with  pulvic  anhydride, 
by  heating  vulpio  acid  at  200°  (Spiegel).  Thin 
golden  plates  (from  alcohol).  Forms  orange 
solutions  in  alkalis. 


w 


WACKENEODEK'S  SOLTJTIOIT.  The  solu- 
tion obtained  by  passing  H^S  for  a  long  time 
into  nearly  saturated  SOjAq.  The  solution  con- 
tains H2S3O,,  much  HjSA,  HjSjOj,  and  pro- 
bably HgSgOg,  along  with  H2SO4,  dissolved 
colloidal  S,  and  a  little  S  in  suspension ;  v. 
Thionio  ACIDS,  p.  698. 

WALDIVIN  CigHj^O,,.  [230°].  S.G.  1-46. 
S.  -17  at  15° ;  3  at  100°.  S.  (alcohol)  -63.  Ex- 
tracted by  dilute  alcohol  from  the  powdered  fruit 
of  Svinaba  waldivia  (Tanret,  Bl.  [2]  35,  104; 
C.  B.  91,  886).  Hexagonal  prisms  (containing 
5aq),  V.  sol.  chloroform,  insol.  ether.  Neutral  to 
litmus.    Inactive  to  light.    Tastes  bitter. 

WATEE.  HjO.  {Hydrogen  monoxide.)  Mol. 
w.  17'96.    (For  physical  data  v.  Properties.) 

Occurrence. — Pure  water  is  never  found  in 
nature.  The  properties  of  diflerent  specimens 
of  naturally  occurring  waters  depend  on  the  iin- 
purities  they  contain,  and  these  impurities  are 
derived  from  the  substances  with  which  the 
water  has  come  into  contact ;  hence  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  classify  natural  waters  in  accordance 
with  their  origin,  as  rain-water,  surface-water. 


well-water,  mineral  spring-water,  and  sea-water. 
The  composition  of  the  substances  found  in'thesa 
waters,  and  the  properties  of  the  waters  them- 
selves— that  is,  of  the  various  more  or  less  dUuta 
aqueous  solutions — are  discussed  in  pp.  939-960 
of  vol.  iv.  of  the  Dioiionaey  of  Applied  Chemis- 
TBY.  Solid  water,  more  or  less  pure,  is  found 
as  ice  and  snow.  Water  vapour  is  a  constant  con- 
stituent of  the  atmosphere.  A  great  many  mine- 
rals, and  also  many  organic  substances,  contain 
water  combined  with  other  compounds. 

Historical. — In  1781  Cavendish  showed  ex- 
perimentally that  water  was  the  only  product  of 
burning  H  and  O  mixed  in  certain  proportions, 
and  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  H  and  O  dis- 
appeared. The  account  of  the  experiments  made 
by  Cavendish  was  published  in  1784  IT.  1784. 
116). 

*  When  a  mixture  of  inflammable  and  depUoglsticated 
air  li.e.  in  modern  language,  hydrogen  and  oxygen]  is  ex- 
ploded in  such  proportions  that  the  burnt  air  is. not  much 
phlogisticated,  the  condensed  liquor  contains  a  little  acid, 
whi'ch  is  always  of  the  nitrous  kind  .  .  . ;  but  if  the  pro> 
portions  be  such  that  the  burnt  air  is  almost  entirely 
phlogisticated,  the  condensed  liquor  is  not  at  idl  acid,  bufe 
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eeeras  pure  water,  without  any  addition  whatever ;  and  as, 
when  they  are  mixed  in  that  proportion,  very  little  air 
remains  E^er  the  explosion,  almost  the  whole  being  con- 
densed, it  follows  that  aJmost  the  whole  ot  the  inflaimnahle 
and  dephloglstioated  air  is  converted  into  pure  water '  (2.c. 
p.  133). 

Translated  into  modem  language,  this  state- 
ment would  be  taken  as  asserting  that  water  is 
(ormed  by  exploding  a  mixture  of  H  and  0  in 
proper  proportions.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of 
note  that  Cavendish  did  not  himself  interpret 
his  experimental  results  as  we  interpret  them 
to-day.  He  regarded  '  dephlogisticated  air ' 
[oxygen]  as  '  nothing  but  dephlogisticated  water, 
or  water  deprived  of  its  phlogiston.'  He  said: 
'  We  must  allow  . , .  that  inflammable  air  [hydro- 
gen] is  either  pure  phlogiston  ...  or  else  water 
united  to  phlogiston  '  {l.c.  pp.  137,  140). 

The  formation  of  water  by  burning  H  and  0 
was  thought  of  by  Cavendish  as  the  restoration 
of  phlogiston  to  water  that  had  been  deprived 
of  this  principle.  '  Water,'  he  said,  '  consists  of 
dephlogisticated  air  united  to  phlogiston.' 
Cavendish  evidently  thought  of  H  and  0  as  what 
we  might  now  call  forms  of  water ;  one  of  these 
was  water  with  too  little  phlogiston,  and  the 
other  was  water  with  too  much  phlogiston  ;  the 
explosion  restored  the  phlogistic  balance,  and 
the  properties  of  water  were  apparent.  When 
Lavoisier  had  interpreted  Cavendish's  results. 
Cavendish  spoke  of  Lavoisier's  explanation  as 
an  hypothesis:  'According  to  this  hypothesis 
we  must  suppose  that  water  consists  of  in- 
flammable air  united  to  dephlogisticated  air ' 
{l.c.  p.  150).  Cavendish  estabhshed  the  fact 
that  water  is  the  product  of  burning  a  mixture 
of  H  and  O  in  the  ratio  (approximately)  of  2 
vols.  H  to  1  vol.  0 ;  but  he  stated  this  fact  in 
language  that  no  longer  carries  a  definite  mean- 
ing with  it.  Lavoisier  added  to  the  experimental 
basis  whereon  the  fact  rested,  and  he  expressed 
the  fact  in  language  that  still  is  clear,  definite, 
and  descriptive. 

Format/ion. — 1.  By  the  direct  union  of  H 
and  0  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  these  elements. 
2.  By  deoxidising  metallic  oxides,  and  many 
other  compounds  that  contain  0,  by  heating 
with  H. — 3.  By  the  decomposition  of  many 
compounds  containing  H  and  0,  by  heat,  or  by 
leactions  with  other  substances. 

According  to  Freyer  a.  V.  Meyer  (B.  25,  622), 
a  mixture  of  H  and  0  in  the  ratio  2H:0  does 
not  explode  when  slowly  passed  through  a  glass 
tube  at  606°,  and  the  temperature  of  ignition  of 
the  wet,  gaseous  mixture  is  between  650°  and 
730°.  Askenasy  a.  V.  Meyer  (A.  269,  49)  found 
that  when  pure,  dry  electrolytic  gas  was  passed 
at  a  moderate  rate  through  a  glass  tube  heated 
to  518°,  only  o.  -7  to  1-7  mgms.  of  water  were 
produced  in  ten  hours ;  and  that  a  little  more 
water,  but  stiU  only  a  very  small  quantity  in 
proportion  to  the  total  quantity  of  H  and  0, 
was  formed  at  606°.  Bxperiments  made  to  de- 
termine the  relation  between  the  quantity  of 
water  formed  and  the  time  of  the  experiment 
showed  that  no  constant  relation  could  be  arrived 
at,  even  when  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
insure  equality  of  conditions ;  the  irregular 
action  of  the  surfaces  of  the  vessels  was  probably 
the  cause  of  the  irregularities  in  the  results. 

Davy  {T.  1817)  found  that  electrolytic  gas  did 
not  explode  when  the  pressure  was  so  reduced 


that  the  gas  was  rarefied  to  ^  of  its  ordinary 
density.  Thomas  {C.  J.  35,  215)  found  that  the 
gas  exploded  at  168  mm.  pressure.  L.  Meyer  a. 
Seubert  (O.  J.  45,  586)  found  that  the  sparks 
from  a  Buhmkorff  coil  caused  the  combination 
of  c.  I  of  a  quantity  of  electrolytic  gas  at 
c.  70  mm.  pressure,  and  that  the  remainder 
combined  when  the  pressure  was  increased  until 
it  became  the  same  as  before  the  first  explosion ; 
this  result  is  in  keeping  with  Bunsen's  deter- 
minations of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  needed  t« 
prevent  the  explosion  of  2H  +  0  (v.  M.  a.  S.,  Z.c. 
p.  588).  Dixon  {T.  1884.  634)  noticed  that  elec- 
trolytic gas  did  not  explode  at  a  pressure  under 
70  mm.,  but  that  explosion  occurred  under 
75  mm.  pressure  (c/.  D.,  l.c.  p.  642). 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Dixon  (Z.c), 
'the  union  of  oxygen  ana  hydrogen  is  not 
affected  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  water ' ; 
dry  electrolytic  gas  exploded  by  the  spark  at  a 
pressure  between  70  mm.  and  75  mm.,  and  the 
wet  gas  exploded  at  the  same  pressure. 

The  velocity  of  explosion  of  electrolytic  gas 
was  found  by  Berthelot  and  Vieille  (O.  B.  95, 
151)  to  be  2,810  metres  per  second  (c/.  Explo- 
sion, vol.  ii.  p.  530). 

Preparation. — Stas  {Chem.  Proport.  110) 
prepared  pure  water  as  follows.  When  large 
quantities  were  required,  spring-water  was  very 
slowly  distilled  through  a  long  copper  tube,  bent 
into  zigzag  form,  completely  filled  with  pure, 
copper  turnings  that  had  been  oxidised  by 
strongly  heating  in  0,  the  copper  tube  being 
surrounded  by  alumina  and  sand,  and  heated  to 
full  redness  ;  the  distillate  was  then  distilled  in 
an  apparatus  of  platinum. 

The  second  method  recommended  by  Stas, 
especially  when  comparatively  smaU  quantities 
of  pure  water  are  required,  is  based  upon  de- 
stroying the  organic  matter  in  distUled  water 
by  the  action  of  E  manganate  and  permanganate. 
The  process  is  described  by  Stas  as  follows : — 

I  prepared  potassium  manganate  by  reacting  on  man- 
ganese oxide  with  caustic  potash  and  potassium  chlorate. 
I  shook  up  the  powdered  product  with  water,  just  sufficient 
to  dissolve  the  manganate  that  had  been  formed,  and 
allowed  the  mixture  to  settle  in  a  closed  vesseL  I  then 
added  4  or  5  p.c.  of  the  clear,  dark-green  solution  to  the 
spring  water  which  was  to  be  distiUed,  and  allowed  the 
components  of  this  mixture  to  react  for  24  hours.  1  then 
poured  into  the  distillation  vessel  one  or  two  litres  of  the 
cone,  solution  of  potassium  manganate  that  had  been  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  cone,  caustic  potash  solution ; 
this  solution  of  potash  was  sufficiently  cone,  to  make  the 
salt  so  stable  that  its  dilute  solution  could  be  heated  for  a 
long  time  without  decomposition.  I  then  filled  the  dis- 
tillation vessel  to  c.  ^  with  the  water  which  had  been  in 
contact  with  the  potassium  manganate,  and  distilled  in  the 
ordinary  way.  When  boiling  began  1  moderated  the  heat, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  liquid,  which  frothed. much  for 
some  minutes,  from  passing  over.  When  the  frothing  has 
stopped,  the  water  may  be  boiled  rapidly  without  the  least 
inoonvenience.  When  ^  of  the  water  has  distilled  over, 
that  which  then  distils  is  completely  free  from  organic 
substances,  and  also  from  mineral  substances,  if  the  upper 
part  of  the  distillation  vessel  is  furnished  with  diaphragms 
to  hold  back  the  extremeljr  small  drops  that  are  always 
carried  forward  when  a  liquid  is  boiled  vigorously. 

Stas  says  that  water  thus  prepared  is  perfectly 
free  from  organic  matter.  When  he  wished  to  ob- 
tain water  absolutely  free  from  any  form  of  solid 
matter,  Stas  re-distilled  the  water  that  had  been 
purified  as  described  above,  using  as  condenser  a 
long  tube  of  platinum  soldered  with  gold.  It 
is  advisable  to,  distil  the  water  just  before  it  is 
to  be  used. 
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On  one  occasion  Staa  used  rain-water  instead 
of  well-water,  and  he  found  distinct  quantities 
of  ammonia  in  the  distilled  water  thus  prepared. 
To  remove  this  he  recommends  to  re-distil  with 
j^  part  of  NaHSOi  or  KHSOj. 

Ccmtposition  of  water. — The  gravimetric  com- 
position of  water  was  determined  by  Berzelius 
a.  Dulong  {A.  Ch.  [2]  15,  86)  and  by  Dumas 
(A.  Ch.  [3]  8,  189)  by  passing  pure  H  over  a 
weighed  quantity  of  red-hot  OuO,  and  weighing 
the  water  produced  and  the  copper  which  re- 
mained. The  results  gave  the  ratio  H:0  =  l:8 
(B.  a.  D.)  and  1:7'98  (D.).  An  extended  series  of 
measurements  by  the  same  method,  with  many 
precautions,  by  Dittmar  a.  Henderson  (0.  N.  67, 
127,  i39, 151,  164  [1893])  gave  the  ratio  H:0  = 
X:7-9327. 

Several  measurements  have  been  made  of 
the  proportion  by  volume  in  which  H  and  O 
combine  to  form  water.  Gay-Lussao  in  1805, 
and  Humboldt  in  1805  (A.  Ch.  53,  239),  found 
the  volumetric  ratio  of  H:0  to  be  2:1.  Morley, 
in  1891  (Am.  S.  [3]  41,  220,  276),  determined 
the  ratio  of  H:0  to  be  2-00023:1  by  directly 
measuring  the  volumes  of  the  gases.  In  1892 
Leduo  (O.  B.  116, 1248)  found  the  ratio  H:0  = 
2-0037:1,  from  determinations  of  the,  relative 
densities  of  H,  0,  and  electrolytic  gas.  In  1893 
Scott  {T.  184,  543)  completed  a  most  carefully 
performed  series  of  syntheses  of  water  by  spark- 
ing mixtures  of  H  and  0,  and  determined  the 
most  probable  value  of  the  volumetric  ratio 
H:0  to  be  2-00245:1. 

Properties.— Watex  is  a  clear,  transparent, 
almost  colourless,  tasteless,  odourless  liquid.  A. 
column  of  water  appears  slightly  blue  when 
looked  at  lengthwise.  Bunsen  {A.  72,  44) 
pointed  out  that  the  slight  blue  colour  of  water 
may  be  observed  by  looking  at  a  shining  white 
object  through  a  column  of  water  2  metres  long, 
contained  in  a  tube  blackened  inside.  V.  Meyer 
{B.  15,  297)  recommends  to  join  five  wide,  thin- 
walled  glass  tubes,  c.  40  mm.  internal  diameter, 
and  each  o.  IJ  metres  long,  by  wide  caoutchouc 
tubing,  and  thus  to  form ,  a  tube  c.  7^  metres 
long ;  to  lay  the  tube  perfectly  horizontal,  and 
to  close  the  end  by  smooth  glass  plates  held  in 
position  by  metalUo  clasps ;  then  to  cover  the 
tube  with  black  cloth.  On  looking  through  the 
tube  the  field  of  view  appears  quite  colourless, 
but  on  now  filling  the  tube  with  pure  water  (by 
means  of  brass  tubes  passmg  through  the  metaUie 
clasps)  a  deep-blue  colour  is  seen  on  looking 
through  the  column  of  water. 

The  boiling-point  of  water  is  100°  under  the 
pressure  of  760  mm.  Zeuner  (GrwndzUge  der 
mechanischen  Warmetheorie,  Tab.  10  [1877]) 
gives  the  following  table,  showing  the  morease 
of  boiling-point  with  increase  of  pressure  :— 


Pressure 
in  atinos. 

1  . 

2  . 
B  , 

4  , 

5  . 

6  . 

7 


Boiling- 
point. 

100 

120-6 

133-91 

,  144 

,  152-22 

,  159-22 

165-34 


Pressure 
in  atinos. 

8.  , 

9.  . 

10.  . 

11.  , 

12  .    , 

13  .     , 
14. 


Boiling- 
point. 

170-81 
175-77 
180-31 
184-50 
188-41 
192-08 
195-53 


1, 46  [1881])  based  on  Eegnault's  determinations  j 
the  table  gives  the  b.p.  of  water  for  each  -1  mm. 
from  680  to  800  mm.  pressure.  (The  table  i» 
given  in  Landolt  a.  Bornstein's  Physikalisch- 
Chermsche  Tabellen  [Berlin,  1883],  pp.  47-49.) 

The  melting-pomt  of  ice  is  slightly  lowered 
by  pressure.  J.  Thomson  (T.  E.  16)  calculated 
that  the  m.p.  would  be  lowered  by  n  -0075°  for 
an  increase  of  n  atmospheres ;  W.  Thomson 
(P.  M.  [3]  37, 123)  confirmed  this  calculation  by 
determining  the  m.p.  of  ice  at  8-1  and  16-8  atmos. 
Mousson  (A.  Ch.  [3]  56,  252)  kept  water  liquid 
at  —  5°  by  greatly  increasing  pressure,  and  he 
found  that  at  c.  13,000  atmos.  pressure  ice  melted 
at  -18°. 

The  specific  gravity  of  water  is  greater  at  4° 
than  at  any  other  temperature.  Exner  gives 
the  temperature  of  maximum  density  as  3-945°' 
(older  determinations  are  tabulated  by  Exner^* 
W.  A.  B.  68  (ii.),  463  [1873]).  The  foUowmg 
table,  showing  the  density  and  volume  of  water 
from  0°  to  100°,  is  given  by  Volkmann  {W.  14,. 
260  [1881]) ;  it  is  based  on  the  determinations 
of  Hagen,  Matthiessen,  Pierre,  Eopp,  and  Jolly :. 


Temp. 


An  elaborate  table  is  given  by  Broch  (Trav. 
el  Mim.  du  Bwreani  mternat.  des  Poids  et  Mes., 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 


Density  (in  vacuo} 
i.e.  wt.  of  1 0.0. 
water  in  grams. 


•999933 
•999972 
•999993 
1-000000 
-999992 
-999969 
•999933 
•999882 
•999819 
•999739 
•999650 
•999544 
•999430 
•999297 
•999154 
•999004 
•998839 
•998663 
•998475 
•998272 
•998065 
-997849 
•997623 
•997386 
-997140 
•99577 
•99417 
-99236 
-99035 
•98817 
•98584 
•98334 
•98071 
•97789 
•97493 
•97190 
•96876 
•96549 
•96208 
•95856 


Yolume  of  1  gram 
water  in  o.c. 


1-000122 
1-000067 
1-000028- 
1-000007 
1-000000 
"  1-000008 
1-000031 
1-000067 
1-000118 
1^000181 
1-000261 
1-000350- 
1-000456 
l-00057a 
1-000703 
1-000847 
1-000997 
1-001162 
1-001339^ 
1-001527 
1-001731 
1-001939 
l-002i56. 
l-00238a 
1-002621 
l-00286a 
1-00425 
1-00586 
1-0077O 
1-00974 
1-01197 
1-01436 
1-01694 
1-01967 
1-02261 
1-02572 
1-02891 
1-03225 
1-03574 
1-03941 
1-04323 
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Eosaetti  (P.  Erganzb£.  5,  268  [1871])  gives 
the  densities  and  volumes  of  water  for  each 
■degree  from  -^10°  to  100°,  referred  both  to  water 
at  0°  and  to  water  at  4°  as  unity.  The  S.G-.  of 
ice  is  c.  "916  at  0°  (water  at  0°  =  1) ;  according 
to  recent  determinations  by  Zakrzevski  (W.  47, 
155  [1893])  the  value  is  -916660. 

The  expansion  of  water  for  various  intervals 
of  temperature  has ,  been  measured  by  various 
observers ;  putting  V(^  Vj  (1  +  asi  +  W  +  cP),  the 
following  values  are  given  by  Eopp  (P.  72,  1 
[1847] ;  cf.  Pierre,  P.  86,  451 ;  Weidner,  P.  123, 
300 ;  Matthiessen,  P.  M.  [4]  31,  149  ;  Eossetti, 
f .  ErgOmzM.  5,  258  ;  Him,  A.  Ch.  [4]  10,  32) : 
Temp.  a 

0°to25°  --000061045 

25°  to  50°  --000065415 

50°  to  75°  --00005916 

75°  to  100°        - -00008645 

For  the  expansipn  of  water  above  100°  v. 
MendeUefE  {A.  119,  1). 

As  water  freezes  it  expands  by  c.  ^  of  its 
volume ;  one  volume  of  water  at  0°  becoming 
1-09082  volumes  of  ice  at  0°.  It  expands  when 
heated  at  temperatures  below  0°;  Zakrzevski  {W. 
47,  155)  gives  the  co-efficient  of  expansion 
•000077  {v.  also  Brunner,  P.  64, 116 ;  Struve,  P. 
66,  298 ;  Marchand,  J.pr.  35,  254).  , 

The  compressibility  of  water  is  small. 
Bontgen  a.  Schneider.  (W.  33,  644)  give  the 
.absolute  compressibility  at  17-95°  as  -0000462 
jier  atmosphere  of  pressure  {v.  also  Eamsay  a. 
loung,  T.  1892 ;  and  cf.  Grassi,  A.  Ch.  [3]  31, 
437 ;'  and  Eankinej  P.  M.  [4]  1, 548  ;  also  Amaury 
«,.  Bescamps,  C.'B.  68,  1564;  and  Cailletet, 
C.B.75,77). 

A.  table  showing  the  volume  of  1  kilo,  of 


satwated  water  vapour  and  the  weight  (in 
kilos.)  of  1  0.  metre  of  the  vapour,  at  tempera, 
tures  from  0°  to  200°,  is  given  by  Zeuner  (uj 
Landolt  a.  Bernstein's  PhysikaUsch-chemische 
Tahellen  [Berlin,  1883],  p.  53;  cf.  Dieterici, 
W.  38,  1).  According  to  Dieterici  Q.c.)  water 
vapour  saturated  at  0°  behaves  like  a  perfect 
gas. 

The  va^oii/r  presswre  of  water  varies  from 
1-0288  mm.  at  - 19°  to  20926-4  min.  at  230° ;  for 
complete  tables  calculated  from  Eegnault's  deter* 
minationsD.Landolta.  Bornstein's  Physikalisch- 
chemische  Tahellen  [Berlin,  1883]  pp.  40-46  (ther 
vapour  pressure  is  given  for  each  -1°  from  — 19° 


•0000077183 
•0000077587 
•0000031849 
•0000031892 


-•00000008734 
-•000000035408 
•0000000072848 
•0000000024487 


to  101°,  and  for  each  1°  from  101°  to  230°), 
Eamsay  a.  Young  (T.  1892)  give  a  table  of  the 
vapour  pressures  of  water  up  to  270°.  In  con, 
neotion  with  the  vapour  pressures  of  water  an4 
ice,  V.  E.  a.  Y.  \T.  1884.  470).  For  an  expressior) 
representing  the  vapour  pressure  of  water  at  any 
temperature  up  to  325°,  v.  Antoine  (O,  B.  113, 
328).     . 

The  spec,  heat  of  water  increases  as  tempera- 
ture rises ;  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise 
1  g.  of  water  from  t°  to  t°  + 1  is  taken  as  unity 
in  determinations  of  the  spec,  heats  of  other 
substances.  The  following  table  presents  thq 
data  for  S.H.  of  water  at  intervals  of  10°  from  0° 
to  230°  (the  memoirs  by  the  different  observers 
are :  Begnault,  Acad.  21,  729  [1847] ;  Jamin  a.^ 
Amaury,  C.  B.  70,  661  [1870];  Bossoha,  P. 
Jubelbd.  549  [1874] ;  von  Miinchhausen,  W.  1,, 


f 

(air 
therm.) 

Begnault 

Amaury . 

Bosscha 

T.  MUnohhausen 

Henrichsen 

Baiungartner 

0° 

1^0000 

1-0000 

1-0000 

1-0000 

1-0000 

1-0000 

10 

1-0005 

1-0111 

1-0022 

1-0043 

1-0036 

1-0081 

■20 

1-0012 

1-0225 

1-0044 

1-0085 

10079 

1-0061 

.30 

1-0020 

1-0341 

1-0066 

1-0128 

1-0131 

1-0092 

40 

1-0030 

1-0459 

1-0088 

1-0170 

1-0191 

1-0123 

-50 

1-0042 

1-0580 

1-0110 

1-0218 

1-0259 

1-0154 

60 

1-0056 

1-0703 

10132 

l"-0255 

1-0335 

1-0184 

70 

1-0072 

1-0829 

1-0154 

1-0298 

1-0419 

1-0215 

80 

1-0090 

1-0957 

1-0176 

1-0340 

1-0511 

1-0246 

90 

1-0109 

1-1087 

1-0198 

1-0383 

1-0612 

1^0276 

100 

1-0130 

1-1220 

1-0220 

1-0425 

1-0720 

1-0807 

110 

1^0158 

1-1355 

1-0242 

1-0468 

1-0837 

1"0338 

120 

1-0177 

1-1493 

1-0264 

1-0510 

1-0961 

1-0368 

130 

1-0204 

1-1632 

1-0286 

1-0553 

1-1094 

1-0399 

140 

1-0232 

1-1775 

1-0808 

1-0595 

1-1235 

1-0430 

150 

1-0262 

1-1920 

1-0330 

1-0688 

1-1384 

1-0461 

160 

1-0294 

1-2067 

1-0352 

1-0680 

M540 

1-0491 

170 

1-0328 

1-2217 

1-0374 

1-0723 

1-1706 

1-0522 

180 

1-0364 

1-2369 

1-0896 

1-0765 

1-1879 

l-0»53 

190 

1-0401 

1-2523 

1-0418 

1-0808 

1-2060 

1-0583 

200 

1-0440 

1-2680 

1-0440 

1-0850 

1-2249 

1-0614 

210 

1-0481 

1-2839 

1-0462 

1-0893 

1-2447 

1-0645 

220 

1-0524' 

1-3001 

1-0484 

1-0985 

1-2652 

1-0675 

230 

1-0568 

1-3165 

1-0506 

1-0978 

1-2866 

1-0706 
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592  ;  10,  284  (.1877  and  1880] ;  Henriohsen,  W.  8, 
83  L1879] ;  Baumgartner,  W.  8,  648  [1879]). 

The  following  values  for  S.H.  of  water,  from 
0°  to  35°,  are  given  by  Bartoli  a.  Straoeiati 
{A.  Ch.  [6]  29,  285) ;  the  values  in  the  column 
'  calculated '  were  obtained  by  using  the  formula : 


S.H. 


+ 
+ 


1-006630 
•000593962* 
■000004338650i^ 
•0000004255204' 
•0000000028194' 


The  unit  is  the  quantity  of  heat  given  Qut  by 
1  gram  water  at  15°  in  cooling  to  14°. 


S.H.  oalcd.      S.H.  observed. 


0° 
1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


1-006630 

1-006041 

1-005463 

1-004898 

1-004350 

1-003820 

1-003307 

1-002824 

1-002362 

1-001927 

1-001522 

1-001146 

1-00080 

1-000496 

1-000224 

0-999990 

0-999795 

0-999642 

0-999530 

0-999462 

0-999439 

0-999463 

0-999533 

0-999652 

0-999821 

1-000040 

1-000311 

1-000683 

1-000967 

1-001488 

1-001921 

1-002459 

1-008054 

1-003668 

1-004408 

1-005170 


1-00664 
1-00601 
1-00548 
1-00489 
1-00485 
1-00883 
1-00381 
1-00283 
1-00233 
1-00190 
1-00149 
1-00111 
1-00078 
1-00048 
1-00023 
1-00000 
0-99983 
0-99968 
0-99959 
0-99951 
0-99947 
0-99950 
0-99955 
0-99964 
0-99983 
1-00005 
1-00081 
1-00064 
1-00098 
1-00148 
1-00187 
1-00241 


The  S.H.  of  ice  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
water ;  Begnault's  determinations  gave  -474  be- 
tween —75°  and  0°;  the  determinations  ,  of 
Person  a.  Desains  gave  -504  between  — 20°  and 
0° ;  Jlamsay  a.  Toung  {T.  1884.  475)  give  the 
value  -5  as  the  mean  of  various  experiments. 
S.H.  of  water  gas  at  100°  is  given  by  Streoker 
{W.  17,  85)  as  '87  referred  to  an  equal  weight  of 
water  =  1,  and  1-36  referred  to  an  equal  volume  of 

air  =  l;  the  ratio  „\t     given    by    S.  is    1-4, 

D.11.V. 

Jaeger  (W.  36, 165  [1889]  gave  the  value  1'38  to 
this  ratio,  and  Cohen  (W.  87,  628  [1889])  gave 
the  value  1-287  for  the  temperature  interval 
144°  to  300°. 

The  heat  of  vaporisation  of  water — i.e.  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  convert  1  g.  of 
water  at  100°  into  steam  at   100°— is  635-77 


gram-rinits,  according  to  Eavre  a^  Silbermann 
{A.  Gh  [3]  87,  461).  The  following  values  are 
given  for  the  heat  required  to  convert  1  g.  of 
water  at  t°  completely  into  water  vapour ; 
606-5  when  t  =  0°,  687  when  t  =  100°,  676-6  when 
4  =  280°  (Eegnault,  Acad.  21,  635);  Dieterioi 
\W.  38,  1)  gives  596-8  when  4  =  0"  i  Begnault 
\l.c.)  gives  the  formula  A  =  A +  B4  for  the  total 
heat  of  vaporisation  of  water  at  different  tem- 
peratures, and  gives  the  values  A  =  606-5,  B  = 
•305. 

According  to  Sakurai  (0.  J.  61,  495  [1892]), 
'  the  temperature  of  the  steam  escaping  from  a 
boiling  salt  solution  is  exactly  the  same  as  thai; 
of  the  solution.' 

The  heat  of  fusion  of  ice,  i,e.  the  quantity  of 
heat  required  to  convert  1  g.  of  ice  at  4°'  into 
1  g.  of  water  at  4°  is  given  as  follows  .by 
different  observers  (the  values  are  in  gram-units 
of  heat):— 79-24 and 79-06  when 4°  =  0°(Eegnault; 
A,Gh.  [8]  8, 19) ;  79-25  when  4  =  0°,  74-2  when 
4  =  - 10°,  80-02  when  4  varies  from  -  2°  to  -  21°. 
(Person,  4.  Ch.  [3]  21,  295 ;  30,  73) ;  77-85  at 
-2-8°,  76-75  at- 4-995°,  76-11  at -6-28°,  76-0 
at -6-5°  (Pettersson,  J.pr.  [2]  24, 129). 

The  thermal  cond/ucUmiyot  water,  from  10°  to 
18°,  was  determined  byWinkelmann  (P.  153,  481) 
to  be-154;  Bottomley(P»-.31,800)obtainednearly 
the  same  value  ;  this  figure  means  that  heat 
sufficient  to  raise  -154  mgm.  water  from  0°  to  1° 
passes  per  second  through  a  layer  of  water  1  mm. 
thick  and  1  sq.  mm.  area,  when  the  difference 
between  the  temperatures  of  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  layer  is  maintained  at  1°.  For  electrical 
conductimty  of  water  v.  Beactions,  No.  2. 

The  refractive  indices  of  water  at  different 
temperatures,  and  for  different  lights  of  deter- . 
minate  wave-lengths,  have  been  measured  by 
many  observers.  The  following  values  have 
been  found  for  aih.  :  1-88120  at  19-9°,  1-83091 
at  23-7°,  1-83050  at  26°  (Briihl,  B.  24,  644).  For 
detailed  tabulation  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Praiinhofer,  van  der  Willingen,  BaiUe,  Damien, 
Landolt,  Wullner,  and  Biihlmann,  v.  Landolt 
a.  Bernstein's  Pkysikalisch-Chemische  Tabellen 
[Berlin,  1883]  205;  cf  also  Perkin  (0.  J.  61, 
293),  who  gives  values  for  ii.  for  the  Unes  A  C  D 
and  P,  at  15°  and  88-7°. 

Observations  have  been  made  on  the  absorp- 
tion spectrum  of  water  and  water-gas,  but  the 
matter  has  not  been  thoroughly  investigated  (i>, 
Vogel,  P.  156, 826 ;  Jansen,  B.  A,  1866. 11). 
^  Water  crystallises,  as  ice,  in  rhombohedral 
forms ;  snow  is  generally  found  crystallised  in 
six-sided  stars  derived  from  six-sided  prisms, 

Molecular  weight  of  liquid  water.  Several 
observations  have  been  made  which  tend  to 
show  that  the  molecular  weight  of  liquid  water 
is  greater  than  18.  Paterno  {B.  21,  3180),  from 
measurements  of  the  lowering  of  the  freezing- 
point  of  water  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  con- 
cluded that  the  mol.  w.  might  be  18,  or  might 
perhaps  be  86.  From  the  depression  of  the 
freezing-point  of  paratoluidine  by  water  dissolved 
therein,  Bykman  {Z.  P.  0.  4,  610)  concluded 
that  the  mol.  w.  of  liquid  water  is  probably  36, 
and  this  conclusion  was  strengthened  hy  Walker's 
experiments  on  the  connection  between  heats  of 
fusion  and  solubility  {Z.  P.  C.  6, 194).  Prom 
measurements  of  the  surface  tension  of  water 
Eamsay  and  Shields  (C.  J.  63, 1089  [1893])  con- 
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elude  that  the  mol.  w.  of  liquid  water  is  pro- 
bably 72  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

BeacUms.—l.  In  1847  Grove  {T.  1847.  1) 
showed  that  water  was  decomposed  into  H  and 

0  by  heat.  Grove  formed  a  little  ball  on  the 
end  of  a  Ft  wire,  by  fusing  the  Pt,  heated  the 
globule  of  Pt  to  whiteness  by  an  electric  current, 
and  plunged  it  into  a  little  air-free  water,  nearly 
boiling,  in  a  small  basin,  with  a  test  tube  fuU 
of  air-free  water  arranged  to  collect  any  gas 
that  might  come  off.  DeviUe  (C.  B.  56,  195, 
322  [1863])  found  that  H  and  0  were  given  off 
in  considerable  quantities  when  molten  Pt  was 
plunged  under  water.  D.  noticed  no  decompo- 
sition when  steam  was  passed  through  a  Pt  tube 
heated  to  bright  redness,  but  by  passing  a  cur- 
rent of  an  indifferent  gas,  such  as  COj,  through  the 
hot  tube,  and  thus  sweeping  away  the  products 
of  decomposition,  H  and  O  were  obtained. — 
2.  Water  is  scarcely  decomposed  by  an  electric 
current.  Kohlrausoh  found  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity of  the  purest  water  he  could  obtain  by 
distillation  in  vacuo  to  be  2-5  x  10"°  in  G.G.S. 
units,  or  c.  72  billionths  of  the  conductivity  of 
Hg  (P.  M.  [5]  18,  542).  By  calculations  based 
on  this  result,  Ostwald  concluded  that  in  a  litre 
of  pure  water  the  weight  of  water  dissociated 
into  Hand  OH  ions,  expressed  in  gram-molecules, 
is  -6  X  10-"  (Z.  P.  C.  11,  521).  By  other  methods 
of  calculation,  based  on  other  data,  Ostwald  ar- 
rived at  the  value  -2  to  -9  x  10"'  for  what  has 
been  called  the  dissociation  constant  of  water 
(Z.  P.  C.  11,  521) ;  Wijs,  by  calculations  based 
on  the  hydrolysis  of  methyl  acetate,  obtained  the 
values  -1  X  10-'  {Z.P.  C.  11,  492),  and  -14  x  10-" 
{ibid.  12,  514) ;  Arrhenius  obtained  the  value 
•1125  X  10-"  {iUd.  11,  827) ;  and  Bredig,  the 
value  '6  x  10"'  (ibid.  11,  829).  Later  experi- 
ments on  the  conductivity  of  water  by  Kohlrausch 
a.  Heydweiller  {Z.  P.  C.  14, 316  [1894])  with  water 
that  had  been  distilled  in  vacuo  ten  years  ago, 
had  then  stood  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  and 
been  again  distilled  in  vactio,  gave  the  following 
results: — conductivity  (Hg  =  l)  "014  at  0°,  -04  at 
18°,  -058  at  25°,  -089  at  34°,  -176;  all  these  to  be 
multiplied  by  10"'°.  K.  a.  H.  say  that  1  mm.  of 
this  water  at-0°  had  a  resistance  =  that  of  40 
million  kilometres  of  Ou  wire  of  the  same  area. 
E.  a.  H.  calculate  that  in  1  litre  of  the  purest 
water  at  18°  there  is  '00008  mgm.  H  as  free  ions, 
and  -000105  mgm.  at  25°. — 3.  Steam  is  decom- 
posed by  electric  sparks ;  for  conditions  and 
details  of  results  v.  Thomson  {Pr.  53,  90). 

The  reactions  of  water  are  so  many  that  an 
approximate  classification  of  them  into  groups 
is  all  that  can  be  attempted  here. — 4.  Many 
metals  react  with  water,  at  temperatures  varying 
from  the  ordinary  to  a  full  red  heat,  forming 
oxides  or  hydroxides  and  giving  ofi  H.  The  -fol- 
lowing metals  decompose  cold  water :  Ba,  Cs,  Ca, 
(Ce  ?),  (La  ?),  Li,  K,  Eb,  Na,  Sr.  Al,  Pe,  Pb,  Mg, 
(?  Mn),  Mo,  Ti  react  at  o.  100°  ;  and  most  of  the 
other  metals  at  temperatures  from  c.  100°  to  a 
full  red  heat. — 6.  Many  non-metals  react,  gene- 
rally slowly,  with  water,  forming  acids  and  giving 
off  0.  ¥  rapidly  decomposes  water  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature ;  01  reacts  slowly  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  and  somewhat  more  rapidly 
at  a  red  heat ;  Br  reacts  more  slowly  than  CI ; 

1  has  probably  a  very  slight  (?any)  action.  S 
and  P  react  slowly  at  100°  ;  Se  is  said  not  to 


decompose  water  at  160°.  Carbon  gives  off  H  at 
a  red  heat.  Boron  acts  like  a  metal,  giving  oS 
H  at  a  red  heat. — 6.  M.ajnj  haloid  compounds  react 
vrith  water,  giving  oxyhaloid  compounds  or 
oxides,  and  haloid  acids. — 7.  Some  metallic  sul- 
phides react  with  steam  to  form  oxides  and  H^S. 
8.  A  few  of  the  lower  oxides  decompose  water ;  ~ 
e.g.  CrO.KHjO  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
CO  at  0.  600°. — 9.  Water  reacts  with  many 
oxides  to  form  hydroxides  which  are  either  basic 
or  acidic;  in  some  cases  hydrates  are  formed. 
Hydrates  of  various  salts  are  also  produced  by 
combining  the  salts  with  water  (v.  Htdbates, 
vol.  ii.  p.  703 ;  cf.  Hydeoxides,  vol.  ii.  p.  733). — 
10.  Water  dissolves  very  many  compounds  of 
the  most  different  properties  {v.  Soluiions,  vol. 
iv.  p.  484). 

Small  quantities  of  water  often  bring  about 
chemical  changes  that  do  not  occur  when  the 
substances  are  perfectly  dry;  for  instance,  a 
mixture  of  dry  CO  and  0  is  not  exploded  by 
sparks,  but  a  trace  of  water  suffices  to  start  the 
change  {v.  Baker,  0.  J.  65,  611  [1894]). 

The  acidic  and  basic  characters  of  water  are 
so  nearly  balanced  that  the  compound  cannot  ba 
classed  among  either  acids  or  basic  bodies.  The 
chemical  relations  of  water  to  the  compounds 
formed  by  reactions  between  it  and  other  sub- 
stances are  determined  chiefly  by  the  chemical 
characters  of  the  substances  that  react  with  it ; 
thus  the  relations  of  HOH  to  Mx(OH)„,  formed 
by  the  interaction  of  water  and  metals,  are  those 
of  an  acid  to  its  salts,  whereas  the  relations  of 
HOH  to  HX,  formed  by  the  interactions  of  water 
and  non-metals,  are  those  of  a  basic  hydroxide  to 
salts  derived  therefrom.  The  relations  between 
both  classes  of  derivatives  of  water  and  the 
parent  compound  are  sometimes  expressed  by 
saying  that  the  compounds  belong  to  the  water 
type  {v.  TwES,  vol.  iv.  p.  811).     M.  M.  P.  M. 

WAX.  A  term  applied  to  various  natural 
solids  more  or  less  resembling  bees'-wax.  They 
are  compound  ethers,  but  differ  from  fats  in 
yielding  monovalent  alcohols  and  not  glycerin 
on  saponification.  They  melt  below  100°,  are 
insol.  water,  si.  sol.  or  insol.  alcohol,  and  soU 
ether.    They  are  not  volatile. 

Bees'-wax.  [64°].  S.G.  -965.  Consists  of 
a  portion  (about  5  p.o.)  soluble  in  alcohol  (cerin) 
and  a  portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  (myricin). 
Myricin  is  myricyl  palmitate  (Brodie,  A.  67, 
180 ;  71,  144).  Cerin  is  chiefly  composed  of 
.cerotic  acid ;  but  it  contains  small  quantities  of 
mehssic  acid  CggHggOj  [90°],  and  an  acid  melting 
at  73°  (SchaUejeff,  B.  9,  278, 1688 ;  Nafzger,  A. 
224,  246).  There  is  also  present  one  or  more 
acids  whose  lead  salts  dissolve  in  ether  and 
whose  Ba  salts  dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  whicb 
therefore  probably  belong  to  the  oleic  series. 
Myricin  may  be  saponified  by  alcoholic  potash,, 
and  the  myricyl  alcohol  separated  from  potas- 
sium palmitate  by  extraction  with  ligroiin.  Crude- 
myricin  yields  CCl,  and  CjClj  when  heated  with. 
I  and  excess  of  SbClj  at  400°  (Hartmann,  B, 
24, 1022).  Bees'-wax  contains  two  hydrbearbons,. 
one  of  which  [60°]  (o.  275°  at  11  mm.)  is  pro- 
bably  w-heptaicosane  Cj^Hjs,  and  the  other  [68°], 
(c.  300°  at  11  mm.)  w-hentriacontane  CjiHj,, 
(Schwalb,  A.  235,  106).  According  to  Schwalb, 
the  myricyl  alcohol  of  bees'-wax  has  the  formula. 
Cj,H„0  [85°],  and  is  converted  by  heating  witb 
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soda-lime  into  an  aoid  Cj,H,jOj  [89°],  which 
forms  a  methyl  ether  [71°]  and  an  ethyl  ether 
[70°].  Among  the  produota  of  saponification  of 
bees' -wax,  eery!  alcohol  O^n^fl  or  OaHsiO,  and 
an  alcohol  CjjHjjO  or  Cj^HajO  occur.  The  last- 
mentioned  alcohol  when  heated  with  soda-Ume 
gives  an  acid  CjjHsoOj  or  OajH^gO,  [75-5°]. 

Camaiiba  wax  v.  vol.  i.  p.  710. 

Chinese  wax,  which  is  produced  by  an  insect, 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  ceryl  oerotate 
(O^JO^BJ)^  (Brodie,  A.  67, 199). 

Cork  wax  v.  Cebu). 

Pine  wax  v.  CsBOPia  acxd. 

Sugar-cane  wax  v.  Cebosik. 

Japan  wax.*  [42°-55°].  Obtained  in  the 
East  from  Bhtts  suacedanea.  It  appears  to  be 
really  a  fat,  since  pahnitin  is  its  chief  com- 
ponent. It  also  contains  the  ether  of  a  fatty 
acid  of  higher  melting-point  than  stearic  acid 
(Sthamer,  A.  43,  343 ;  Buri,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  14, 
403). 

Wax  of  Ficus  i^ammlflna  of  Java  contains 
an  alcohol  Oi^^fi  [73°],  v.  sol.  ether,  and  a 
small  quantity  (5  p.o.)  of  isoceryl  alcohol 
OjjHsjO,  si.  sol.  ether  (Kessel,  B.  11,  2112). 

Myrtle  wax.  [49°].  Got  by  boiling  the 
berries  of  Myrica  cerifera  of  North  America 
with  water  (Moore,  JT.  1862,  506).  Consists  of 
palmitic  and  some  laurio  acid  and  (20  p.c.  of) 
palmitin. 

Opium  wax.  Contains  oeryl  oerotate  and 
ceryl  pabnitate  (Hesse,  B.  3,- 637). 

Tobacco  wax.  Contains  0,„H,4„O2  [63°],  insol. 
cold  alcohol,  sol.  ether  and  a  small  quantity  of 
C„Hia,02  [64-5°],  si.  sol.  cold  ether  (KissUng,  B. 
16,  2433). 

Coca  leaf  wax  (Hesse,  A.  271,  214).  The 
wax  from  Trujillo  coca  is  palmityl-()3)-amyrin 
048Hg„02  [75°]  [o]d  =  54-5°.  On  saponification  it 
yields  palmitic  acid  and  (;3)-amyrin  CggHgoO 
[196°]  [o]d  =  94-2°,  which  yields  an  acetyl  deriva- 
tive [236°]  and  a  benzoyl  derivative  [228°]. 
The  wax  from  the  broad-leaved  coca  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia  melts  at  70°;  contains  palmityl- 
_(3)-amyrin  and  a  ketone,  (3)-cerotinone  CaHueO 
[66°],  m.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  ligroin.  The 
wax  from  Java  coca  contains  the  same  sub- 
stances, and  also  some  ceryl  oerotate  and  ethers 
of  myristic  acid  and  of  oxyoerotic  acid  G^iRnO, 
[82°],  which  is  v.  e.  sol.  hot  alcohol  and  ligroin, 
V.  si.  sol.  ether,  and  is  converted  by  AojO  at 
100°  into  oerotolic  acid  CjjHsA  [70°]. 

WHEY-PBOTElD  v.  Milk. 

WINE  OIL.  Light  oil  of  wine.  An  oil  ob- 
tained in  the  preparation  of  ether  by  distilling 
alcohol  with  HjSO,.  The  ether  is  shaken  with 
milk  of  lime  and  fractionally  distilled,  the  suc- 
cessive fractions  being  ether,  alcohol,  and  wet 
alcohol.  Light  oil  of  wine  (-25  to  -5  p.c.  of  the 
alcohol  etherified)  rises  to  the  surface  when  the 
last  fraction  (90°-120°)  is  allowed  to  stand. 
When  dried  over  CaClj  it  has  S.G.  llli  -903. 
It    contains    0,.H„    (157^),    EtOO,H„    (112°), 


Et.OO.C5H,,  (154°),  and  CHj.CO.C^H,,  (164°) 
(Hartwig,  J.'pr.  [2]  23, 449). 

Heavy  oil  0/  wine,  which  passes  over  when 
the  temperature  is  raised  after  the  preparation 
of  ether,  consists  of  Et^SO^  mixed  with  defines 
(Claesson,  J.pr.  [2]  19, 259;  SeruUas,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
39, 152). 

WIIflESGBEEIT  Ollr  contains  methyl  o-oxy- 
benzoate. 

WIHTEEENE  0,Xi-  (260°-265°.)  S.G.  i3 
•934.  [o]j  11-2°  at  16°.  A  dextrorotatory  sesqui- 
terpene  obtained  by  distilling  winterbark  (from 
Drymis  Winter-Parster)  with  water  (Arata  a. 
Canzoneri,  0.  18,  527).  Coloured  green  by  Br 
in  OHCla. 

WOOD   V.  LlQNONB. 

WOOD  GUM  V.  Xylan. 

WOOD  NAPHTHA  v.  Methyl  alcohol. 

WOOD  OIL.  QurjunBalsam.  Flows  from  in- 
cisions in  the  stem  of  Dvpterocarpits  costatus.  It 
contains  an  essential  oil,  which  gives  a  splendid 
violet  colour  when  its  solution  in  CS^  (20  pts.) 
is  treated  with  a  drop  of  a  cold  mixture  of  HNO, 
and  H2SO4.  The  same  reaction  is  exhibited  by 
the  balsam  itself,  and  also,  in  a  more  transient 
manner,  by  cod-liver  oil  and  copaiba  balsam 
(Pliiokiger,  Ph.  [3]  7,  2).  The  essential  oil  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  terpene  (255°)  (Werner,  J. 
1862, 461),  which  composes  65  p.c.  of  the  balsam 
(Guibourt,  J.  1876,  907).  The  resin  contains  a 
neutral  substance,  CjsH^gO,,  which  crystallises 
from  light  petroleum  in  triclinio  prisms  [126°- 
130°] ;  it  dissolves  in  cono.  H2SO4,  and  is  reppd. 
from  the  resulting  reddish  solution  by  adding 
water.  It  is  not  affected  by  potash-fusion 
(Miiobiger,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  12,  58).  A  substance 
CajHjoOa  [129°]  is  described  by  Brix  (M.  2,  516) 
as  ppd.  by  adding  water  to  an  alcohoUc  extract 
of  wood  oil.  It  is  neutral  and  insol.  alkalis,  and 
yields  a  diacetyl  derivative  [75°] .  It  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  compound  C^gH^gOj.  Wood 
oil  also  contains  gurjunic  acid  G^^,flt  [220°], 
which  crystallises  from  alcohol,  distils  with  de- 
composition at  260°,  and  forms  Ag.^A". 

WOOD  SPIBIT  V.  Methyl  alcohol. 

WOBMSEED  OIL.  Oleum  Cims.  Ob- 
tained by  steam-distillation  from  wormseed,  the 
flower-buds  of  Artemisia  Vahliana,  A.  Sieberi, 
and  A.  inculta  (Trommsdorff,  Tr.  N.  J.  3,  312.; 
Volckel,  A.  38,  110 ;  87,  312 ;  Hirzel,  /.  1854, 
591;  1855,  655;  Eraut  a.  Wahlforss,  A.  128, 
298;  Faust  a.  Homeyer,  B.  7,  1429;  Hell  a. 
Bitter,  B.  17,  2609 ;  Wallach  a.  Brass,  A.  226, 
291).  It  consists  chiefly  of  oineol  C,„H,80. 
Wormseed  {A.  OalUca)also  contains  betajineand 
choline  (Jahns,  B.  26, 1493). 

WBIGHTINE  C„H„N.  [122°].  Occurs  in 
the  juice  of  Wrightia  antidysenterica  (Sten- 
house,  Ph.  [2]  5,  493  ;  Warnecke,  B.  19,  60). 
Needles  with  bitter  taste,  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Cone.  HjSO,  at  100°  gives  a 
dark-green  colour,  turned  dark  blue  by  adding 
water.  Wrightine  is  probably  identical  with 
conessine  {g.v.). 
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XANTHAIINE  C^HjsNA.  [206°].  Occurs 
in  opium  (T.  a.  H.  Smith,  Ph.  [3]  23,  793). 
White  crystalline  powder,  insol.  water  and 
alkalis,  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  m.  sol.  benzene,  v.  e. 
Sol.  chloroform.  Weak  base,  forming  yellow  salts 
from  which  it  is  ppd.  by  hot  water.  Gone. 
H2SO4  forms  a  deep-orange  solution,  from  which 
water  ppts.  the  sulphate  as  yellow  needles.  Hot 
HNO3  does  not  decompose  it.  Zinc  and  H.^SO, 
reduce  it  to  hydroxanthaline  C„'H^^.fl„  which 
forms  white  crystals  [137°],  nearly  insol.  water, 
T.  sol.  alcohol  and  benzene,  and  forms  easily 
soluble  crystalline  salts.  Hydroxanthaline  is 
coloured  deep-violet  by  H^SO^  (even  free  from 
HXO3),  the  colour  being  destroyed  by  water,  but 
reproduced  by  HjSO,. — B'HjCLj4aq  :  yellow 
needles.    Gives  ofE  all  its  acid  at  150°. 

XAHTKAVLWlEv. Ethyl  ether  ot  (/3)-Thio- 

OABBAMIC   ACID. 

XAHTHATES.  The  salts  ES.pS.OEt  where 
B  is  a  metal ;  v.  Ethtii  dithiocakbonate. 

XANTHIC  ACID  v.  Eth'xl  dhhiocasbonate. 
XANTHINE  CjHjNA  i-e- 

CONh'o=N^°°-  ^"''^^^^  °'''^-  Mol.  w. 
152.  S.  -007  in  the  cold ;  -08  at  100°.  Oeca- 
sionally  found  in  Urinary  calculi  (Marcet,  Essay 
on  CakuU,  London,  1819 ;  Liebig  a.  Wohler,  A. 
26,  340 ;  Lebon,  C.  B.  73,  47)  and  in  urinary 
deposits  (Bence  Jones,  0.  J.  15,  78).  Occurs  in 
small  quantity  in  the  urine  of  man,  in  the 
pancreas,  spleen,  and  liver  of  oxen,  in  the 
thymus  gland  of  the  calf,  in  muscle  of  mam- 
malia and  fishes  (Scherer,  A.  107,  814;  112, 
257 ;  Stadeler,  A.  Ill,  28 ;  116,  102 ;  Diirr,  A. 
134,  45 ;  Kossel,  H.  6,  422),  in  some  kinds  of 
guano  (XJnger  a.  Phipson,  C.  N.  6,  16),  and  in 
yeast  (Schindler,  IS.  13,  432).  Occurs  also  in 
lupin  seeds  (Salomon,  j.  1881,  1012;  Schulze 
a.  Barbieri,  J.  pr.  [2]  27,  358),  in  pumpkin-seeds 
^.  Schulze,  J.  pr.  [2]  32,  457),  and  in  tea 
(Baginsky,  H.  8,  396). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
on  guanine  (Strecker,  A.  108,  141 ;  118,  151 ; 
131,  121 ;  Balke,  J.pr.  [2]  47, 542).— 2.'  In  small 
quantity  by  heating  a  mixture  of  HOAc  and 
aqueous  HOy  (Gautier,  Bl.  [2]  42,  141). 

Pr&pa/rattcm. — 1.  Separates  as  a  crystalline 
powder  when  NaNOj  (8  g.)  is  added  slowly  to  a 
solution  of  guanine  (10  g.)  in  H^SO,  (20  g.)  and 
water  (150  g.)  at  75°  (Fischer,  A.  215,  309).— 
2.  The  aqueous  extract  of  sprouting  lupin  seeds 
Is  evaporated,  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol, 
and  the  alcoholic  filtrate  evaporated.  The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  water  and  AgNO,  and 
NH,  added.  The  gelatinous  pp.  is  dissolved  in 
hot  HNOj  (S.G.  1"1),  which  yields  on  cooling  a 
crystalline  compound  of  hypoxanthine  and  silver 
nitrate,  and  on  adding  NH,  to  the  filtrate  silver- 
zanthine  is  ppd.  (S.  a.  B.). — 3.  Urine  is  ppd. 
with  baryta-water ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to 
a  small  bulk  and  boiled  with  cupric  acetate. 
The  pp.  is  dissolved  in  warm  nitric  acid  and 
ppd.  with  AgNOj ;  the  pp.  is  crystallised  from 
hot  diluted  HNO,,  treated  with  ammouiacal 
AgKO,,  decomposed  by  H,S,  and  the  solution 


evaporated. — 4.  A  solution  containing  xanthine 
is  treated  with  Fehling's  solution  and  hydroxyl- 
amine  hydrochloride,  and  the  ppd.  copper  com- 
pound decomposed  by  H^S.  The  xanthine  may 
be  further  purified  by  preparing  its  lead  salt  and 
decomposing  this  with  H^S  (Balke,  J.  pr.  [2]  47, 
552). 

Properties. — Small  scales  (by  evaporation) 
or  powder  composed  of  minute  globules,  nearly 
insol.  cold  water,  insol.  alcohol 'and  ether.  Y.  e. 
sol.  EOHAq  and  reppd.  by'COj  and  other  acids. 
Weak  base.  Does  not  form  an  acetate.  A  cold 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  xanthine  gives 
white  pps.with  HgCl^  and  AgNOj,  and  a  yellowish- 
green,  flocculent  pp.  with  hot  <!upric  acetate. 
An  ammoniacal  solution  of  xanthine  is  ppd.  by 
HgClj,  ZnCla  CdClj,  and  AgNOj.  Xanthine 
reduces  ammoniacal  cupric  chloride  (Drechsel, 
B.  25,  2454).  Xanthine  evaporated  with  nitrio 
acid  leaves  a  yellow  residue  turned  orange  by 
KOH  (but  not  by  NH3),  the  colour  becoming 
violet-red  on  warming.  Solid  xanthine  added 
to  a  mixture  of  bleaching-powder  and  NaOHAq 
on  a  watch-glass  forms  a  dark-green  spot,  chan- 
ging to  brown  and  finally  disappearing.  Xanthine 
warmed  with  chlorine-water  and  a  trace  of 
HNO,  as  long  as  gases  escape,  and  then  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  yields-  a  residue  which  is 
coloured  rose-red  by  gaseous  NH,  (Weidel,  A. 
168,  365  ;  Kossel,  H.  6,  426). 

Reactions. — 1.  Decomposed  above  150°,  giv- 
ing off  BCy,  KH3,  cyanogen,  and  COj.— 2.  KCIO,, 
and  HClAq  at  60°  form  urea  and  alloxan. — 

3.  Cone.  HClAq  at  230°  forms  glycocoll,  formic 
acid,  NH3,  and  COj  (E.  Schmidt,  A.  217, 311).— 

4.  NaOH  (2  mols.)  and  Pb(0Ac)2  form  a  lead 
salt  which,  if  dried  and  heated  with  Mel  at 
130°,  yields  theobromine  (Fischer). — 5.  Slowly 
attacked  by  pure  HNO,,  the  gas  evolved  con- 
sisting of  nitrogen  (1  vol.),  CO,  (4  vols.),  and 
NjO  (11  vols.)  (Franchimont,  B.  T.  C.  6,  223). 

Salts. — B'HCl.  Nodular  groups  of  silky 
needles. — B'H^SO,  aq.  Scales,  decomposed  by 
water. — B'BaHjO,.  SI.  sol.  water. — B'jCujOj. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  Fehling's  solution  and 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  (Balke). — ^B'Ag^O. 
Tellowish-white  fiocculent  pp.,  got  by  addmg 
AgXOj  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  xanthine. 
Blackens  on  boiling. — NaOsHjNjOjaq.  Minute 
needles. 

Bromo-Santhine  CsHjBrNjOj.  Formed  by 
heating  xanthine  with  bromine  at  100°,  and 
also  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  bromo- 
guanine  (Fischer  a.  Eeese,  A.  221,  343).  Crys- 
talline powder,  sol.  cone.  HOLAq  and  H2SO4,  but 
reppd.  by  water;  si.  sol.  hot  water  and  hot 
alcohol ;  sol.  alkalis. 

Isozanthine  CsEtN^O,  i.e. 

CO.NH.d.CH^^"    ^°"^^^  ^y  reducing  diazo- 

isonitroso-methyl-uracil  C5H5N5O4  with  SnCl, 
and  HClAq  (Behrend,  A.  245,  223).  Needles 
(containing  ^aq),  si.  sol.  hot  water.  Dissolves 
in  Ajc.^0  without  change.  On  evaporation  with 
HNO,  it  leaves  a  residue  coloured  orange  by 
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KOHAq.     Yields  C^H^rNjOj  aq,  orystallising 
from  water  in  siz-sided  tables. 

Pseudo-xanthino  Gfi,^fiif  A  product  of 
the  action  of  Hj^O<  (2  pts.)  on  uric  acid  (1  pt.) 
at  120°  (Schultzen  a.  Filehne,  B.  1,  150). 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
adenine  (Kossel,  S.  10,  258).  Powder,  si.  sol. 
water,  HOlAq,  and  NHaAq,  v.  sol.  KOHAq.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  acid  in  reaction,  and  on 
evaporation  with  HNO,  leaves  a  lemon-yellow 
residue,  which  is  turned  orange  on  warming 
with  KOHAq. 

The  name  psendo-zanthine  is  also  given  by 
Gautier  (BLJi2}  48, 19)  to  a  substance  C<H,NjO 
occurring  in  muscular  tissue.  This  is  a  yellow 
powder,  which  forms  a  very  soluble  hydro- 
chloride. Its  aqueous  solution  is  ppd.  by  HgCl,, 
AgNO,,  and  ammoniacal  Fb(0Ac)2,  but  not  by 
Pb(0Ac)2.  This  pseudo-zantnine  also  gives  an 
orange  "colour  when  the  residue,  after  evapora- 
tion with  HNO„  is  treated  with  potash. 

Paraxanthine  C,B.^ fi^.  [o.  284°].  Occurs 
in  human  urine  (Salomon,  B.  16, 195  ;  18, 3406 ; 
a.  13,  187 ;  Thudiohum,  H.  11,  415 ;  Kossel, 
B.  13, 802).  Silky  needles  or  monoclinic  tables, 
insol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol. 
hot  water.  Sol.  NHjAq  and  HGlAq.  Poisonous, 
acting  like  cafEeine  and  theobromine.  AgNO, 
added  to  its  solution  in  HNO,  or  NH^Aq  gives  a 
gelatinous  or  flocculent  pp.  Picric  acid  forms  a 
yellow  crystalline  pp.  when  added  to  its  solution 
in  HCLAq.  GTives  a  red  colour  (like  xanthine) 
when  the  residue  after  evaporation  with  chlorine- 
water  is  exposed  to  gaseous  NH,.  Does  not 
give  an  orange  colour  when  KOHAq  is  added  to 
the  residue  after  evaporation  with  HNO,.  Gone. 
NaOHAq  forms  a  crystalline  salt.  KOHAq 
does  the  same.  A  solution  of  paraxanthine  is 
ppd.  by  Cu(0Ac)2,  phosphotungstio  acid,  HgOl,, 
and  ammoniaciil  lead  subacetate,  but  not  by 
mercuric  nitrate. 

Heterozanthine  CsHjNjOj.  Occurs  in  urine 
of  men  and  dogs  (Salomon,  B.  18,  3407 ;  H.  11, 
412).  Amorphous  powder,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water, 
BoL  NH,Aq,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solu- 
tion in  HOlAq  is  not  ppd.  by  picric  acid.  AgNOj, 
HgCl^,  Cu(0Ac)2,  and  ammoniacal  lead  sub- 
acetate  give  pps.  When  evaporated  with  chlorine- 
water  and  HNO,  it  leaves  a  residue  which  is 
coloured  red  by  gaseous  NHj,  the  colour  chan- 
ging to  blue  on  addition  of  NaOHAq.  NaOHAq 
forms  a  salt  orystallising  in  tables,  v.  sol.  water, 
si.  sol.  NaOHAq.  The  hydrochloride  forms  spa- 
ringly soluble  crystalline  aggregates,  which  lose 
HCl  on  treatment  with  water. 

Hypozanthine  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  745. 

XANTHINIKE  CHjN.Oj.  S.  -0025  in  the 
cold ;  -025  at  100°.  Formed  by  heating  ammo- 
nium thionurate  at  200°  (Finck,  A.  132,  298). 
Got  also  by  heating  pseudo-uric  acid  with  H2SO4 
at  150°  (Grimaux,  Bl.  [2]  31,  535).  White 
powder,  nearly  insol.  water,  sol.  NHjAq,  forming 
a  solution  with  blue  fluorescence.  Its  solution 
gives  a  white  pp.  with  HgCL,  and  a  yellow  pp.' 
with  AgNO,.  Not  attacked  by  HNO,.  Sol. 
KOHAq  and  reppd.  by  CO2.  Sol.  cone.  HjSO,, 
forming  a  laminar  sulphate,  decomposed  by 
water  with  separation  of  xanthinine.— B'AgjO. 
Bulky  yellow  pp.,  got  by  pouring  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  xanthinine  intp  excess  of  ac^ueous 
AgNO,. 


XANTHOCHELIDONIO  ACID  v.  Chelidonio 

AOID. 

XANIHOCBEATINIirE  v.  Cbeatinine  and 
Leucouaineb. 

XANTHOOALIOL  C„HjBr„0,  U. 

C.H^r,0<g;g«™J>°>0(?).    [122°].    Formed 

by  adding  pyrogallol  (1  pt.)  to  bromine  (10  pts.), 
leaving,  the  mixture  to  stand  for  two  hours,  and 
then  shaking  with  water  and  heating  (Stenhouse 
a.  Groves,  0.  J.  28,  1  j  A.  177,  191 ;  179,  237 ; 
Theurer,  A.  245,  334).  Tri-bromo-pyrogallol  is 
an  intermediate  body  in  its  preparation.  Yellow 
laminffi  (from  CS,  and  ligroin),  v.  sol.  ether  and 
CS^,  m.  sol.  ligroin.  Decomposed  by  boiling 
with  water  or  alcohol.  Very  stable  towards  oxid- 
ising agents,  even  crystallising  unaltered  from 
cone.  HNO3.  Not  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam 
or  by  zinc  and  dilute  HjSO^.  Aniline  in  HOAc 
yields  an  anilide  [205°],  to  which  Theurer  assigns 
the  impossible  formula  C„H4Br„(NHPh)40,. 
27-Toluidine  forms  a  corresponding  ^-tolaide. 
Beacts  with  phenyl-hydrazine  acetate. 

Reactions. — 1.  NaOHAq  forms  hexa-bromo- 
benzene  dihydride  CgHjBr,  [139°],  si.  sol.  alcohol, 
which  crystallises  in  prisms,  while  the  mother- 
liquor  contains  a  sodium  salt  of  an  acid 
CsH^BrjO,  [124°],  which  forms  BaA",  crystallis- 
ing from  dilute  alcohol  in  large  white  plates 
(Theurer).  By  the  action  of  dilute  NaOHAq 
on  zanthogallol,  Hantzsch  a.  Schniter  [B.  20, 
2033)  obtained  0,8H,Br„(0H),0„  which  yields 
Ba;,(C,4H4Br„0,)2  and  crystalline  0,,H4Br„Ac,0,. 
2.  Na2C0,Aq  converts  xanthogallol  in  the  cold 
into  C,',H^r,jO„  crystallising  from  benzene  in 
needles  [72°]  and  prisms  [131°],  yielding  the 
crystalline  derivatives  C,,H^Br„Og8NFhH2  and 
C,sH,Br„0,8NH2.C^4Me.— 3.  HBr  passed  into 
a  cooled  solution  of  xanthogallol  in  MeOH 
forms  C,,H4Br„0j,(0Me)s,  crystallising  from 
MeOH  in  prisms  [113°],  and  converted  by  boiling 
dilute  NaOHAq  into  an  acid  C,H2Br,02(OMe)2 
[105°],  and  by  MeOH  and  hydrochloric  acid  into 
CijHBr^C^OMe),  [77°].  The  brominated  aoid 
CsH2Br402(OMe)2  reacts  with  aniline,  forming 
crystalline  C,H2Br402(OMe)2NH2Ph.  Cone. 
HjSO,  converts  CjHjBr402{OMe)2  into  CjEsBr^O, 
[65°]. — i.  Hydrochloric  aoid  gaS  passed  into  a 
cooled  solution  of  xanthogallol  in  MeOH  forms 
0,8H4Br„01,O3(OMe),  [86°],  which  is  insol.  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  does  not  react  with  aniline,  and 
is  decomposed  by  dilute  alkalis.— 5.  HCl  passed 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  xanthogallol  forms 
C„H4Br„Cl,03(OEt)e,  crystallising  from  alcohol 
in  colourless  prisms  [75°],  converted  by  NaOHAq 
into  a  product  [92°].  OuH^BrnClsO,  [104°]  is  a 
bye-product  in  the  action  of  alcohol  and  ECl 
on  xauthogallqj.  It  forms  large  yellow  crystals, 
T.  sol.  alcohol. 

XAXIHOQENIC  ACID  v.  Eihtl  dithiocab- 

BONAIE. 

XANTHOITETHYLIC  ACID  v.  Meihti.  ihio- 

OABBONATES. 

XANTHON'E  is  Dzfeentlene  ketone  oxidb, 
XANiaOPXrBPTrBIIT    is    m-Di-ozY-AMTEBA- 

QUINONE. 

ZANIHOdtrilfIC    ACID  v.    Ozz-QuiNOLma 

OABBOXTLIC  AOID. 

XANTHOBHAMNIN  C„H„Oj,  (?),  Obtained 
from  Persian  berries  (the  fruit  of  Bhamnus  in- 
/ectorig)  b^  extracting  with  three  times  their 
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weight  of  85  p.o.  alcohol ;  the  yield  being  12  p.c. 
(Liebermann  a.  Eoimann,  B.  11,  952, 1618  ;  A. 
196,307;  cf.  Kane,  P.  Jf.»[3]  23,3;  Gellatly, 
N.  E.  P.  J.  7,  252  ;  0.  N.  3, 196 ;  Hlasiwetz,  A. 
Ill,  108;  Bolley,  A.  115,  65  j  C.  J.  13,  328; 
Stein,  Z.  [2]  6, 183,  568 ;  Behrend,  B.  11,  1353). 
Yellow  needles  (containing  2aq),  t.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Has  little  tinctorial 
power.  Beduces  Fehling's  solution  and  am- 
moniacal  AgNO,,  forming  a  mirror.  FeCl,  gives 
a  dark-brown  pp.  Fpd.  by  ammoniacal  lead 
acetate.  Boiling  dilute  H^SO,  splits  it  up  into 
irhamnetiu  '(2  mols.)  and  isodulcite  (4  mols.). 

Salts. — O^jBasKjOj,.  Yellow  powder,  v.  e. 
(ol.  water.— PbjA.".    Yellow  pp. 

Acetyl  derivatives  C^iK^AaijO^a 
(Schiitzenberger,  Z.  [2]  4,  668).— OjgH^ACijOffl. 
Powder,  V,  e.  sol.  alcohol  (Liebermann  a.  Ber- 
gami,  B.  20,  2245). 

XAKXHOBOCCELIN  v.  Ficbo-boccelin. 

ZANTHOBBHCEA  BESIH  is  Aoaboid  besin. 

XASTKOXYLIN  C,„H,jO,.  [80°].  Occurs, 
together  with  zanthozylene  C,gH,g  (162°)  in  the 
essential  oil  from  japan-pepper  (Xanihoxylon 
piperitum)  "(Stenhouse,  Ph.  [2]  13,  423 ;  17, 19 ; 
A.  104,  237).  Silky  monoclinic  crystals,  insol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  is  not  ppd.  by  AgNO,  or  lead  acetate, 
even  on  addition  of  NH^Aq. 

ZENYLAMINE  v.  ^-Amido-diphenyl. 

XENYLEirE-SIAUINE  v.  p-p-Di-mwo-Di- 

PHENYIi. 

ZEBOmC  ACID  V.  Dl-EIBTL-MALEIO  AOID. 

XYLAN  GjHijOj.  Tree  gum.  Wood  gim,. 
$.  2  at  100°.  [«]b=-69-6°  (ToUens) ;  -84° 
(Thomsen).  Obtained  from  the  bark  of  trees 
(T.  Thomsen,  J.  pr.  [2]  19,  146;  Poumar^de  a. 
Figuier,  A.  64,  388).  Obtained,  to  the  extent  of 
1-73  p.c,  by  extracting  jute  with  dilute  (5  p.c.) 
I^^aOHAq;  and  got  also  by  extracting  beech- 
wood  or  pine-wood  sawdust  with  5  p.o.  NaOHAq 
(ToUens,  A.  254,  307,  320,  324,  326 ;  Bl.  [3]  1, 
1102 ;  Winterstein,  H.  17,  381).  Obtained  also 
by  extracting  wheat -straw,  first  with  2  p.c. 
NHIjAq,  and  then  with  6  p.c.  NaOHAq  (ToUens, 
A.  260,  291).  The  alkaline  extract  is  ppd.  with 
alcohol  and.  HCl. 

Prcrperties. — Porous  mass,  insol.  cold,  sol.  hot, 
water;  sol.  NaOHAq.  The  hot  aqueous  solu- 
tion becomes  opalescent  on  cooling.  Insol. 
alcohol,  but  the  aqueous  solution  is'not  ppd.  by 
alcohol  unless  an  acid  or  the  salt  of  an  alkaU  is 
added.  Insol.  NH,Aq,  lime-  and  baryta-water. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  Isevorotatory.  Gives 
furfuraldehyde  when  distiUed  with  H^SO,  or 
HCl,  and  xylose  when  boiled  with  dilute  HjSO^. 
Gives  no  colour  with  iodine.  HNO,  oxidises 
Xylan  to  saccharic  acid,  but  gives  no  mucic  acid. 

o-XYLENE  C,H„  i.e.  C.H^Mcj  [1:2].  Di- 
methyl-benzene. Mol.  w.  106.  [— 28°]  (Colson, 
A.  Ch.  [6]  6,  128).  (142°).  S.G.  g  -8932 
(Pinette,  A.  243,  50) ;  a*  -876  (Gladstone,  0.  J. 
69,  290).  Hi,  1-4928,  ii^  1-5328.  C.E.  (0°-10°) 
•00093.  S.V.  139-9  (SohifE);  137-6  (Pinette). 
H.C.  1,084,274  [0,02  =  94,000;  Hj,0  =  69,000] 
(Stohmann,  /.  pr.  ,[2]  35,  41).  M.M.  13-31 
(Sohonrook,  Z.  P.  0. 11,  753.  Critical  tempera- 
tm-e :  358°  (Altsehul,  Z.  P.  C.  11,  590).  Occurs 
in  coal-tar.  The  S.G.  of  crude  xylene  varies 
between  :857  and  -866 ;  it  contains  70  to  87  p.c. 
W-xylene,  3  to  10  p.o.  ^-xylene,  2  to  15  p.c. 


o-zylene,  and  3  to  10  p.c.  fatty  hydrocarbons 
(Levinstein,  B.  17,  Ui;  cf.  Pittig,  4.  148, 10).- 
If  100  o.c.  of  the  mixture  are  boUed  for  45 
minutes  with  40  c.o.  of  HNO,  (S.G.  1-42)  diluted 
with  60  c.c.  of  water,  the  p-  and  o-xylene  are 
oxidised,  leaving  the  m-xylene  and  fatly  hydro- 
carbons.  If  the  residual  hydrocarbons,  after 
washing  with  NaOHAq  foUowed  by  steam  dis- 
tiUation,  be  shaken  for  30  minutes  with  1^ 
volumes  of  H2SO4,  the  m-xylene  wiU  be  sul- 
phonated  and  dissolved,  while  the  fatty  hydro- 
carbons remain.  If  100  c.c.  of  crude  xylene  be 
shaken  with  120  c.c.  of  H^SO,,  the  0-  and  m- 
xylene  dissolve,  leaving  the  jp-xylene  and  fatty 
hydrocarbons.  On  crystallising  the  sodium 
salts  of  the  dissolved  sulphonio  acids,  sodium 
o-xylene  sulphonate  separates  first,  and  may  be 
converted  into  o-xylene  by  heating  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  HOlAq  at  190°  (Jacobsen,  B.  10, 1009), 
or  by  heating  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
Nolting,  Witt,  and  Porsl  (B.  18,  2668)  found  25 
p.c.  of  jp-xylenein  commercial  xylene.  According 
to  Nolting  and  Palmer  (B.  24,  1955),  crude 
xyl^e  may  contain  10  p.c.  of  ethyl-benzene. 
When  a  mixture  of  o-xylene  and  ethyl-henzene 
is  treated  with  Br  (20  pts.)  and  I,  tetra-bromo- 
xylene  is  formed,  together  with  a  less  highly 
brominated  ethyl-benzene  (Grafts,  C>  B.  114, 
1110). 

FormaUon. — 1.  By  distiUing  its  carboxylio 
acids  with  lime.  —  2.  From  o-bromo-toluene, 
Mel,  and  Na  (Jannasch  a.  Hiibner,'.^.  170, 117 ; 
Beymann,  Bl,  [2]  26,  532).  — 3.  By  heating 
cantharidin  withP^Sj  (Piccard,  B.  12,  580).— 4. 
By  passing  Mel  through  a  mixture  of  toluene 
and  Aid,  at  85°  (Jacobsen,  B.  14,  2628). 

Properties. — Oil,  solidifying  in  a  freezing- 
mixture  at  —28°.  Unlike  m-  and  ^-xylene 
it  does  not  yield  a  soUd  nitro-  derivative  with 
a  cold  mixture  of  H2SO4  and  HNO,.  It  is  com- 
pletely oxidised  by  chromic  acid  mixture. 

BeacUons. — 1.  DUute  HNO,  forms  o-toluio 
acid. — 2.  Boiling  aqueous  KMnO,  oxidises  it  to 
phthalic  acid. — 3.  PCI,  at  200°  reacts,  forming 
C^4(0Cl,).CH01j  (Colson  a.  Gautier,  Bl.  [2]  45, 
507). — 4.  Bromine  in  the  dark  forms  bromo-o. 
xylene  CfHgMe^Br  [1:2:4].  In  direct  sunshine  the 
products  are  OeH^Me.CHjBr  and  OsH4(CH2Br)j 
(Schramm,  B.  18, 1278).— 5.  AlOl,  and  gaseous 
HCl  at  100°  yield  benzene,  m-  and  a  little  ^- 
xylene,  i/f-cnmene  and  mesitylene  (Hesse  a. 
T5hl,  A.  270, 168). 

m-Xylene  CaH4Me2  [1:3].  V.D.  3-68  (calo. 
3-67)  (Schift,  A.  220,  92).  (139°).  S.G.  s  -8812 
(Pinette,  A.  243,  50) ;  i|?  -8715  (S.) ;  '£  -8655 

(Briihl,  A.  235,  13) ;  ^  -864  (Gladstone,  C.  J. 
59,  290).  O.E.  (0°-10°)  -00096.  m.  1-495  (B.) 
11^  1-4876,  ./»H  1-5277.  S.V.  139-8.  H.C, 
1,084,168  (Stohmana,  J.pr.  [2]  35,  41).  M.M. 
12-73  at  20°-30°  (SchSnrock,  Z.  P.  C.  11,  753). 
Critical  temperature :  346°  (A.).  Occurs  in  coal- 
tar  (v.  0-Xy1iENE), 

Formation.'— 1.  From  m-iodo-toluene,  Mel. 
and  Na  (Wroblewsky,  A.  192,  200).— 2.  From 
(l,3,4)-xylidine  and  amyl  nitrite  (Staedel  a.  Holz, 
B.  18,  2919).— 3.  From  toluene,  MeCl,  and  AlCl, 
(Friedela.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [6]  1,  461;  Ador  a. 
EUliet,  B.  11,  1627).— 4.  By  distUling  mesityl- 
enio  and  zylylio  acids  with  lime  (Fittig,  A.  148, 
10;  156,  236), 
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Properties. — Liquid.  Not  attacked  by  dilute 
HNOj.  Cono.  HNO3  on  warming  forma  tri- 
nitro-xylene  [176°],  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

Beactions. — 1.  Oxidised  by  chromic''  acid 
mixture  to  isophthalic  acid. — 2.  PCI5  at  200° 
forms  a  hexachloride  (Colson  a.  G-autier,  £2.  [2] 
45,  508). — 3.  Bromine  in  the  dark  forms 
CgHjMeiBr  [1:3:4],  while  in  direct  sunshine 
CeH^Me(C£^r)  and  CeS^{0'H^I)^  are  produced 
(Schramm,  B.  18,  1277 ;  M.  8,  305).— 4.  AlCls 
and  gaseous  HCl  at  100°  form  benzene,  mesityl- 
ene,  and  sqme  ^ -xylene  and  <|'-cumene  (Heise  a. 
Tohl,  A.  270,  168).  On  boiHug  with  AICI3  the 
products  are  benzene,  toluene,  a  little  ^-xylene, 
<|f-cumene,  mesitylene,  and  durene  (Anschiitz,  A. 
235, 182).— 5.  On  'heating  with  Mel  and  I  at  250° 
it  yields  <f<-cumene,  mesitylene,  and  C,gH,4  (Bay- 
man  a.  Preis,  A.  223,  320).— 6.  Ethyl-malony\ 
chloride  at  60°  in  presence  of  AlCl,  forms  the' 
ketone  C,sH„Oj  [63°]  (B6hal  a.  Auger,  Bh  [3]  3, 
122). — 7.  Benzoyl  peroxide  forms  dixylylene 
C,^„  (265e),  S.G.  ^  -9984  (Lippmann,  M.  7, 
528).— 8.  CrOjClj  added  to  its  solution  in  CSj 
ppts.  chocolate  brown  CeH4Me22Cr02Cl„  which  is 
converted  by  water  into  m-toluic  aldehyde  and 
at  200°  yields  C,H,Me.CH(CrOjCl)2  (Etard,4.  Oh. 
[5]  22,  244).— 9.  CHjCl^  and  AlCl^  form  tetra- 
methyl-anthracene   [163°]    (Friedel    a.    Crafts, 

A.  Ch.  [6]  11,  268).— 10.  PH,I  forms  CsH,,  on 
heating  (Baeyer,  Z.  [2]  4,  455J.  BIAq  and  P 
at  280°  form  m-xylene  hexahydride. 

^-Xylene  C^HiMej  [1:4],  [13°]  (Beissert,  B. 
23,  2242);  [15°]  (Jannasch).  (138°).  S.G.  g 
■8801  (P.) ;  ^  -860  (Gladstone,  O.  J.  59,  290). 
C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00098  (Pinette,  A.  243,  51). 
Ma  1-4854.  /^H  1-5253.  S.T.  140  (Schiii).  H.O. 
1,084,274  (Stohmann,  7.  pr.  [2]  35, 41).,  M.M. 
12-79  at  20°-30°  (Schonrook,  Z.  P.  C.  11,  753). 
Critical  temperatwre :  344°.  Occurs  in  ceal-tar 
{v.  supra)  and  in  Galician  petroleum  (Pawlewski, 

B.  18, 1915).  Formed  by  the  action  of  Mel  and 
sodium  on  j)-bromo-toluene  (Fittig,  A.  136,  303 ; 
Jannasch,  A.  171, 79)  and  onjp-dj-bromo-benzene 
(V.  Meyer,  B.  3,  753).  MonocUnic  prisms; 
a:6:c= 2-32:1:2-34;  j8  =  69-5°  (Baeyer,  4.  245, 
141). 

Beactions.— i.  Dilute  HNO,  forms  ^-toluie 
acid.— 2.  Chromie  acid  mUcUire  yields  tere- 
phthalic  acid.— 3.  PCI5  at  190°  gives  C^B.t(CaiC\)^ 
and  at  200°  C.H4(0CL,)2  (Colson,  a.  Gautier,  Bl. 
[2]  '45,  6,  607).— 4.  Bromine  in  the  dark  forms 
CJEjBrMej,  while  in  direct  sunshine  the  products 
are  C,H.Me.OH^r  and  C6H4(CH,Br)j  (Schramm, 
B.  18, 1276).— 5.  AICI3  and  HCl  at  100°  act  in 
the  same  way  as  with  o-xylene.  • 

Be;f£rences. — Beomo-,  Beomo-niibo-,  Chloeo-, 
DiOHLOEo-NiTEO,   Di-ioDo-,    NiTBO-,    and    OxY- 

XYIiENES. 

XYLEX£-AZO-  compounds  v.  Azo-  com- 
pounds. 

XYLENE  CAEBOXYLIC  ACID  v.  Di-meihyl- 
EBNzoic  ACID  and  Mesitylbnio  Aorp. 

w-XYLENE  DICAEBOXYLIC  ACID  C,„H,„04 
,  ».e.     CpHjMe2(C0jH)j  [1:3:4:6].       Bimethyl-iso- 

phthaUo  add. 

.  (o)-OM»»MMcacii.  Mol.  w,194.  [above  320°]. 
formed  by  heating  di-bromo-w-xylene  dissolved 
in  ether  under  pressure  with  ClCO^^t  and  sodium- 
amalgam.  Formed  also,  together  with  (3)- 
cumidic  acid,  by  oxidation  of  durene  with  dilute 
HNO,or  of  duiylic  acid  with  KMnOi  (Schnapaufi, 


B.  19,  2508).  Minqjie  prisms  (from  water)  or 
plates  (by  sublimatipn).- BaA"  l^aq ;  crystals, 
V.  sol.  water.  Yields  j»-xylene  on  distilling  with 
hme. 

Methyl  ether  Uaji.".    [76°].    Crystals.   , 

m-Xylene  dicarbozylic  acid 
G^^^B.JSiO.^)^  [1:3:4:5]..  Dimethyl-phthaUc 
acid,  Isocumidic  acid.  [280°].  Formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  (;3)-  and  (7)-isodurylic  acid  (Jacobsen,  B. 
15,  1857).  Small  crystals.  May  be  sublimed. 
Yields  m-xylene  on  distillation  with  lime.  The 
Ca  salt  crystallises  in  small  plates.  The  Ba 
salt  is  amorphous. 

;27-XyIene  dicarboxylic  acid  < 

C^StiMes{CO^)x[l:4i:2:S].  Di-methyl-terephthaUc 
acid.  {p)-Cumidie  acid.  Formed,  together  with 
(a)-cnmidic  acid,  by  oxidation  of  s-durene  with 
dilute  HNOj  or  of  durylic  acid  with  KMnO,  (S.). 
Minute  six-sided  prisms  (from  aJcohol),  Sub- 
limes in  small  plates  without  melting.  Nearly 
insol.  hot  water.  Yields  ^-xylene  on  distilling 
with  lime. — ^BaA"2|aq :  tables,  v.  sol.  water. 

Methyl  ether  Ue^".  [114°].  (c.  297° cor.). 

Xylene  dicarboxylic  acid 
CsH3Me(C0^)CHj.C0jH  [3:2:1].  [178°].  Formed 
by  oxidation  of  C„HsMe(C0.Et)CHj.C02H  (B6hal 
a.  Auger,  C.  R.  109,  972).     Gives  o£E  CO,  on 
fusion. 

Xylene  dl-ai-carboxylic  acid  v.  PaENTLENE- 

DIACETIC  ACID. 

Reference. — Oxt -xylene  caeboxylio  Acn>. 

XYLENE  GLYCOL  v.  Di-oxy-xylenb. 

o-XYLENE  DIHYDBIDE  v.  CaSthabene. 

»i-Xylene  dihydride  C^U^^  (133°).  S.Q;.  ^ 
•828.  V.D.  3-74  (calc.  3-88).  iij,  1-4675.  Formed, 
together  with  a  polymeride  OuH^,  (280°-285°) 
S.G.  22  -832,  by  heating  the  ketone  CjHuO  with 
ZnClj.  The  ketone,  itself  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling the  anhydride  C,pH„04  which  is  got  by 
the  action  of  AojO  on  cineolio  acid,  formed  by  * 
oxidation  of  eucalyptol  (Wallach,  A.  258,  327). 
Liquid,  smelling  like  xylene.  Yields  on  nitration 
0,a,Me,(NO;J  [1:3:4]. 

p-Xylene  dihydride  CMe<^5  l^g^^CMe. 

(134°)  at  720  mm.  Formed  by  heating  di-methyl- 
quinite  dibromide  CjH„Brj  with  quinoline 
(Baeyer,  B.  25,  2122).  Smells  like  turpentine. 
Forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  EBr.  , 

m-Xylene  tetrahydride  CgHgMe,,  (X19°). 
S.G.  2  -814 ;  11  -794. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  oxycamphorio 
anhydride  CjoHnO,  with  water  at  180°  or  with 
HI  at  150°  (Wreden,  A.  163,  336).— 2.  By  heat- 
ing camphoric  acid  with  syrupy  phosphoric  acid 
at  200°. — 3.  By  distilling  camphoric  acid  with 
ZnClj  (Ballo,  A.  197,  322).— 4  By  heating  cam- 
phoric acid  with  HIAq  at  200°  (Wreden,  A.  187, 

171).  .4 

ProperUes.—Qiy.  Oxidised  by  chromio  aoid: 
mixture  to  acetic,  isotoluic,  isophthalio,  and 
terephthalio  acids.  HNO,  forms  tri-nitro-w- 
xylene. 

Xylene  tetrahydride  PbH»4-.  (131°).  S.Q. 
^  -816.  Occurs  among  the  products  of  the  diS' 
tillation  of  colophony  (Eenard,'4.  Oh.  [6]  1, 
236).  Slightly  dextrorotatory  liquid.  Yields 
oily  di-  and  tri-  hromo-  derivatives.  Sulphurio 
acid  forms  an  oily  polymeride  Cj^Hjs,  which  js 
oxidised  by  fuming  HNO,  tO  si^coinic  and  pxalio 
acids.     A^rba    oxygeA.      EHMa   ^ot   iedu9e 
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ammoniacal  AgNO,.  tnetkereal  solution  it  com- 
bines with  Br,  forming  egH„Brj. 

?7i-Xylene  tetrahydride  (?)  CjH„.  (120°). 
Octona^hthylene.  Fonned  by  the  action  of 
moist  AgjO  on  C,H,jI,  which  is  got  by  the  action 
of  Caljat  60°  on  Og^E^fil  (175°),  a  product  of  the 
chlorination  of  octonaphthene  (Jakowkin,  J.  B. 
16,  ii.  294).  Oil,  smelling  like  turpentine.  Com- 
bines with  Br  (2  atoms).  An  isomeric  octonaph- 
thylene  (123°-129°)  is  got  by  distilling  CgHisCa 
obtained  by  chlorination  of  iso-octonaphthene 
(Putoohin,  /.  B.  16,  ii.  295). 

m-Xylene  hexahydride  O3H,,  i.e. 
CjH,„Mej[l:3].  Octonaphthene.  (118°).  S.G. 
g  -7814  (Lessen,  A.  225,  110) ;  2  -7706  (A.). 
C.E.  (0°-26°) -001072.  V.D.  3-87.  S.V.  164-8. 
fiD  =  1-419  at  22°  (Wallach,B.25,923).  Occurs 
in  Baku  petroleum  (Beilstein  a.  Eurbatolf,  B. 
13,  1820  ;  Markownikoff  a.  Spady,  B.  20, 1850), 
and  among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of 
colophony  (Eenard,  A.  Cfe.'[6]  1, 229).  Formed 
by  heating  heptanaphthene  carboxylic  acid 
with  HIAq  and  P  (Aschan,  B.  24, 2718).  Pre- 
pared by  heating  camphoric  acid  or  m-xylene 
with  HIAq  at  200°  (Wreden,  A.  187,  157). 
Liquid.  Koi  oxidised  by  aqueous  EMnO^.  H^SO, 
and  HNO3  form  tri-nitro-m-xylene.  Sulphur  at 
220°  forms  m^xylene. 

Isomeride  C,H,5.  Iso-octonaphthene.  (122°). 
S.G.  2  -7767  ^p  -7637.  Occurs  in  Caucasian 
petroleum  (Putochin,  J.  B,  16,  ii.  295).    Liquid. 

j)-Xylene  hexahydride  C8H,„Mej[l:4].  (138° 
cor.).  V.D.  4-01  (obs.).  S.G.  J  -7956.  Formed 
by  heating  bromo-camphor  with  ZnCl,  (B.  Schiif , 
B.  13,  1407  ;  G.  10,  320).  Liquid,  yielding  tri- 
nitroip-xylene  [127'^  on  nitration. 

m-XTLENE  FHOSFHINIC  ACID 
'  Chloride  O^HaMe^-PClj  [1:3:4].  (257°). 
Got  from  mercuric  dixylyl  Hg(OsH,Mej  [4:l:p])2 
and  PCI,  at  235°  (Weller,  B.  20, 1720).  Liquid, 
converted  by  water  into  the  acid  CgH,Me2P(OH)2. 
Chlorine  forms  the  compound  CgHgHe^PClj, 
which  is  converted  by  water  into  CgHgMejFO^OH), 
1194°]. 

tTi-Xylene-phospMnic  acid  0^^,1/162^(013.)^ 
[98°]  (MichaeUs,  A.  212,  237).  Formed  by  the 
action  of  water  on  the  chloride.  Needles  (from 
alcohol).    Probably  a  mixture. 

Chloride  CjHjMej.PCLj  (256°).  S.G.  « 
1-24.  Formed  from  m-xylene,  FCI3,  and  AlCl, 
(Weller,  B.  20,  1720).  It  is  a  mixture  of  the 
preceding  body  and  the  1,8,5  isomeride.  Beadily 
absorbs  chlorine,  forming  CsHjMejPCl,,  whence 
SO,  forms  C^HaMe^POCl,  (280°-300°). 

^-Xylene  phosphinic  acid  C,H3Me,P(OH)2. 
p-Xylene  phosphinous  acid.  Formed  by  treating 
the  chloride  with  hot  water  (Weller,  Bi  21, 
.1494),    Crystallises  with  difficulty. 

Chloride  O^HsMe^POlj.  [-30°].  (254°). 
S.G.  H  1-25.  Formed  by  heating  p-xylene 
(150  g!)  with  AIOI3  (30  g.)  andPOl3(200g.)  for  36 
hours  with  inverted  condenser  (MichaeUs  a. 
Paneck,  A.  212,  236).  Strongly  refracting 
liquid. 

m-XTLENE  i-FHOSFHONIG  ACID 
OaHjl|Ie...PO(OH)j.  m-Xylene  (a) -phosphinic 
acid.  [194°].  S.  1-5  at  20°;  6-9  at  100°. 
Formed  by  boiling  the  chloride  CgHjMejPCl,  (v. 
:  supra)  with  water'(Weller,  B.  20, 1721).  Needles, 
V<  e.  sol.  alcohol.    Decomposed  mto  m-xylene 


and  phosphoric  acid  on  heating  witli  alkatift. 
Br  added  to  dilute  solutions  forms  bromo-  and 
di-bromo-m-xylene.  Yields  two  nitro-  derivatives 
[182°]  and  [100°]. 

Salts.  —  BaA"  aq.  Plates.  —  CdHjA",  aq. 
Plates,  more  sol.  cold  than  hot  water.  — 
NiH2A"2aqr— AgjA":  wHite  pp. 

m-Xylene  s-phosphonic  acid 
CjH3Mej.P0(0H)j.  m-Xylene  ($]-plwsphmie 
acid.  [161°].  S.  1-8  at  15°;  117-3  at  100°. 
Prepared  by  boiling  with  water  the  mixture  of 
chlorides  C|,H3Me2.P0Clj  (280°-30Q°)  which  is 
got  by  the  action  of  SO,  on  the  mixture  of  tetra- 
chlorides CgHjMe^.FCl,  formed  by  combination 
of  chlorine  with  the  mixture  of  chlorides 
C3H,Me2PCl2  obtained  by  hearting  m-xylene  with 
PClj  and  AICI3  (W.).  Plates  or  needles,  v.  e. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Decomposed  by  alkahs 
into  m-xylene  and  phosphoric  acid. 

jp-Xylene  phosphonic  acid  C8H3Me2.P0(0H)2. 
[180°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  water  on 
•C,H3Me2.PCl4  [c.  60°]  which  is  got  by  passing  CI 
through  the  product  of  the  action  of  FCl,  on  p- 
xylene  in  presence  of  AlCl,  (Weller,  B.  21, 1494). 
Needles,  m.  sol.  water,  t.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol. 
ether.  Cone.  HHO,  forms  the  compound 
CeH,(NO,)Me,PO(OH),  [224°].  KMnO,  yields 
C3H3Me(CO,H).P03H,  [278°]. 

Salts.— KHA".— BaA"-  Pearly plates,more 
sol.  cold  than  hot  water. 

Chloride  Ofi^Ue^-VOOl^.  (281°).  S.G.  if 
1-31.  Oil.  Formed  by  the  action  of  SO,  on 
C.H3Me,.PCl<. 

Beference. — Nitbo-xtlehb  phosphonio  acid. 

XYLENE  FHIHALOTLIC  ACID  v.  PasNn. 

XYIjYL  ketone  CUlBOXYIilC  ACID. 

0-XYLENE  STTLFHINIC  ACID  CgH.oSO,  i.e. 
C3H,Me,.S0,H  [1:2:4].  [83°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  zinc-dust  on  o-xyleue  sulphochloride 
(Jacobsen,  B.  10,  1011).    Plates  (from  water). 

m-Xylene  snlphinic  acid  CaH,Me2(S0,H) 
[1:3:4].  [c.  50°].  Formed  by  reducing  the 
sulphonic  chloride  C3H3Me,.SO,Gl  (Jacobsen; 
cf.  Lindoff  a.  Otto,  A.  146,  233).    Crystalline. 

^-Xylene  snlphinic  acid  CgH,Me2(S0|^ 
[1:4:2].  [85°].  Groups  of  needles  (Jacobsen, 
B.  11,  22). 

o-XYLENE  SULFHONIC  ACID  C^U^JSO,  i.e. 
C3H3Me2(S03H)  [1:2:4].  Formed  by  warming 
o-xylene  with  HjSOi  (Jacobsen,  B.  10, 1011 ;  11, 
22).  Tables  (contaming  2aq)  (from  dilute 
H2SO4).— NaA'5aq.— BaA',2aq.  S.  5-8  at  0°; 
33-6  at  100°. 

Chloride  03H3Me,.S02Cl.    [52°].    Prisms. 

Amide  0,n,Me^.S02TilB^.  [144°].  Yields 
two  acids  C3H3Me(C02B).S0,NH2  on  oxidation 
by  KMnOj. 

o-Xylene  c-sulphonic  acid  CAMej.SOjH 
[1:2:3].  Formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amal- 
gam on  CjHjMejC^SOjH)  [1:2:6:3]  (Kriiger,  B. 
18, 1760). 

^rniie  CjH3Me2.SO^H2.    Granules. 

m-Xylene  c-snlphonlc  acid  CgH,Me2(S0,H) 
[1:3:2].  m-Xylene  (ffj-sulphonio  acid.  Formed, 
together  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  (1,3,4)- 
isomeride,  by  dissolving  m-xylene  in  fuming 
H,SO,  (Jacobsen,  A.  184,  188  ;  B.  11,  18).  It 
remains  in  the  acid  liquor  after  ppg.  the  (1,3,4)- 
isomeride  by  the  proper  quantity  or  water. 
Potash-fusion  yields  ^-xylenol  [74-5°]  (Jacobsen, 
B.  21,  2828).    Its  K  salt  heated  with  sodium 
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formate  fotms  an  acid  CoHuOj  [99^.— KA'.— 
BaA'j :  minute  needles. — CuA'jaq. 

Chloride  CeH3Me,.SO,01.    Oil. 

Amide  OjH3Mej.SO,NHj.   [96°].    Needles. 

»»-Xyleiie  sulphonio  acid  CsH3M62(S03H) 
[1:3:4],  m-Xylene  {a).sulphonio  acid,  Formed 
as  above.  Long  flat  prisms  (containing  2aq). 
Its  K  salt  heated  with  sodium  forma,te  yields 
xylylio  acid. — NaA'. — BaA',.  Small  plates. — 
ZnA'j  9aq.— CuA'j  6aq. 

Chloride  C8H3Me2.SO.,Cl.   [34°]. 

Amide  [137°].  Needles  (from  water). 
BzCl  at  160°  forms  CeH3Me2.S02NHBz  [151°] 
(Mahon,  Am.  4,  194),  which  yields  crystalline 
Ca(0,5H,4NSOs)jaq  and  BaA'j,  si.  sol.  water. 

p-Xylane  sulphonlc  acid  CsHsMe2(S03H) 
[1:4:2].  Formed  by  sulphonating  ^-xylene 
(Beilstein  a.  Wahlforss,  A.  183,  38 ;  Pittig  a. 
Glinzer,  A.  136,  305;  Jaqobsen,  B.  10,  1009; 
11, 22 ;  Bemsen  a.  Emerson,  Am.  8, 265).  Plates 
or  prisms  (containing  2aq).  Oxidised  by  alkaline 
KMnOj  to  sulpho-terephthalio  and  two  sulpho-p- 
toluic  acids. — NaA'aq.  [148°].  Trimetric  plates; 
o:6:c  =  l-077:l:l-488  (Moody  a.  Nicholson,  0.  /. 
57,  978).— KA'aq.— BaAV  S.  2-27  at  0°;  5-53 
at  100°. — CuA^aq.  Light  -  blue  triclinio 
prisms. — ZnA'j  lOaq. 

Chloride  OsHjMej.SOjCl.    [26°].    Prisms. 

Amide  [148°].    Needles,  m.  sol.  hot  water. 

o-Xylene  disulphonic  acid  C„H2Me2(S03H)2. 
Forined  by  heating  (l,2,4)-xylene  sulphonio  acid 
with  CISO3H  at  150°  (Pfannenstill,  J.pr.  [2]  46, 
155).— KiA"aq.— BaA"3aq.— PbA"3aq.   Prisms. 

Chloride  C8HjMe2(SO201)j.  [79°].  Prisms. 

Amide  C.H,Mej(SOjNHJ,.  [239°]. 

m-Xylene  disulphonic  acid  GgH^Me2(S03H)2 
[1:3:4:2].  Forined  by  heating  m-xylene  with 
fuming  H^SO.  at  150°  (Wischin,  B.  23,  3113), 
and  by  heating  (l,3,4)-^ylene  sulphonio  acid 
with  SO3  at  150°  (P.).  Deliquescent  needles, 
converted  by  potash-fusion  into  C„'B^M.e.J[OB.).^ 
[146°],—  (NHJjA".— NaHA"  3aq.— K^A"  2aq.— 
BaA"3aq.  Needles,  v.  sol.  water.— PbA"  3aq.— 
CuA".    Gummy  mass. 

Ethyl  ether  Et^A".    Plates.    • 

Chloride  0„H,Me,(SO.,Cl)r  [129°].  Con- 
verted by  PCI5  at  180°  (2,4,l,3)-di-chloro-xylene 
(220°). 

Amide    CjH.^N^SA-       [249°]-      Needles. 

Oxidised  by  KMnO,  to  C!6H2(<gQ>NH)^  [225°]. 

Ethylamide  0,^^e.l%O^^B.-&t)„^  [135°]. 

w-Xylene  disulphonic  acid  G^^e.i[^0^)2 
[1:3:2:6?].  Formed  in  small  quantity,  together 
with  the  preceding  isomeride,  by  heating  (1,3,2)- 
xylene  sulphonio  acid  with  CISO3H  at  150° 
(PfannenstiU,  J.  pr.  [2]  46,  154).    Needles. 

Chloride  O^U^e^(BiO^C\)i.    Oil. 

Amide.  [210°].  More  sol.  water  than  its 
isomeride. 

^-Xylene  djsulphonic  acid  CsHjMe2(S0,H)j 
[1:4:2:6?].  Formed  by  heating  (1,4,2) 
C„H,Me,(S0„Cl)  with  fuming  HjSO^  (Holmes, 
/»i;i3,372;  Pfannenstill,  J.pr.  [2]  46,  156). 
Needles,  v.e.  sol.  water.— BaA"3aq.—CaA"4aq. 
— MgA"7aq.— PbA"  3aq.— AgjA''aq.  m 

Chloride  G,B^M.e,(^0j3i\.    [75°]. 

Amide  0,H,Me,(S0,NHj)2.    [295°]. 

References.— B&owi-,  ■  Bromo-niteo-,  Nitbo-, 

3ild  NIXBO-AIIISO-,  XYLENE  SUIiFHONIC  ACID. 


XTLENE  THIOStrLFHOinC  ACID.  Xylyl 
ether  CgHB.SOjS.CgH,.  XyVyl  disu^hoxide. 
Formed  by  heating  xylene  sulphinio  acid  with 
water  at  150°-160°  (Otto  a.  Lindoff,  A.  146, 239). 
Oil,  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

XYLENIC  ALCOHOL  is  Tolyl-oabbinol. 

XYLENIC     DIBSOKIDE     v.    Di-u-bbouo- 

XTLENE. 

XYLENIC  GLYCOL  v.  Di-<u-oxt-xylene. 

o-XYLENOL  CgHioO  i.e.  C„H,Mej.OH  [1:2:4]. 
Mol.  W.122.  [62°].  (225°  i.V.).  H.F.p.  61,566 
(Stohmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  34,  316).  Obtained  by 
potash-fusion  from  Uie  sulphonio  acid  (Jacobsen, 
B.  11, 28),  and  by  the  diazo-reaction  from  (1,2,4)- 
xylidine  (Jacobsen,  B.  17,  161).  Long  needles 
(from  water).  SiOl^  yields  Si(0CgHB)4,  crystal- 
lising in  prisms  (350°-360°  at  120  mm.)  (Hert- 
kom,  B.  18,  1691). ,  Ammoniacal  ZnBr,  at  300° 
from  xylidine  and  dixylylamine. — NaOC,H,. 
Flat  needles,  v.  si.  sol.  NaOHAq. 

Benzoyl  derivative  [57°].  H.F.  77,768 
(Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  36,  8). 

o-Xylenol  0„H3Me,(0H)  [1:2:3],  [75°]. 
(218°  i.V.).  Occurs  in  coal-tar  (Schulze,  B.  20, 
410).  Formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
c-o-xylidine  (T6hl,  B.  18,  2562  ;  Nolting  a.  Forel, 
B.  18,  2673).  Slender  needles.  Its  aqueous 
solution  gives  a  blue  colour  with  FeCl,. 

c-7«-Xylenol  C3H3Me.,(OH)  [1:"3:2].  [49°]. 
Obtained  from  the  crude  xylidine,  or  by  the 
action  of  HOI  on  p-oxy-mesitylenic  acid  (Nolting ; 
Jacobsen,  B.  21,  2829).  ^-Xylenol  is  got  instead 
of  m-xylenol  by  potash-fusion  from  (1,3,2)- 
xylene  sulphonic  acid  (Jacobsen,  B.  11,  26 ;  21, 
2828). 

j»-Xyleaol  C.H3Me,(0H)  [1:3:4].  [26°] 
(Jacobsen,  B.  18,  3463) ;  [28°]  (Staedel  a. 
Holz,  B.  18,  2919).  (211-5°  i.V.).  S.G.  1 1-0362. 
H.F.p.  59,501  (Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  34,  316). 

Formation. — 1.  From  m-xylene  sulphonic 
acid  by  potash-fusion  (Jacobsen,  B.  11,  24,  375  ; 
cf.  Wroblewsky,  Bl.  [21 IQ,  286  ;  Wurtz,  /.  1868, 
459).— 2.  By  heating  oxy-mesitylenio  acid  with 
cone.  HClAq  at  200°  (Jacobsen,  B.  11,  2052).— 
3.  By  reduction  of  nitro-m-xylene  and  treatment 
of  the  resulting  xylidine  with  nitrous  acid 
(Harmsen,  B.  13, 1558 ;  S.  a.  S. ;  Hodgkinson  a. 
Limpaoh,  C.  J.  63,  104). 

Properties. — Needles,  v.  si,  sol.  water, 
miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Volatile  with 
steam.  FeCl3  colours  its  aqueous  solution  blue 
and  its  alcoholic  solution  green,  being  changed 
to  bright  blue  on  dilution  with  water.  Yields 
the  corresponding  xylidine  and  di-xylyl-amine 
when  heated  with  ZnBr,,  ammonia,  and  NHfBr 
at  315°  (Miiller,  B.  20,  1041).  Potash-fusion 
forms-  (4,l,3)-oxy-toluio  acid.  Yields  oily 
PO(OC,H5)3  (Kreysler,  B.  18, 1703).  SiCl^  forms 
S  (OOsHi,)^  (455°)  (Hertkorn,  B.  18, 1690). 

Salt. — NaOCsHj.  V.  sol.  water  and  cone. 
NaOHAq  (unlike  Na  salts  of  other  xylenols).    , 

Methyl  ether  MeOOgH,  (192°  i.V.).  (J.); 
(186°)  (S.)..  H.F.p.  46,336  (Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2] 
35,  24). 

Acetyl  derivative  0,BfiA.o.  (226°  i.V.). 
s-XylenolC,H3Mej(OH)  [1:3:5].  [64°]  (T.) ;  [68°] 
(N.  a.  F.)  (220°),  Occurs  in  coal-tar  (Schulze,  B. 
20,  410).  Formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
on  s-xylidine  (Th51,  B.  18,  362;  Nolting  a. 
Forel,   B,   18,  2679).    Slender   needles   (from 
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water).  Not  coloured  6y  FeClj.— NaOOsHj. 
Plates,  si.  sol.  NaOHAq. 

^-Xylenol  C^HaMe^fOH)  [1:4:2].  [74-5°]. 
(211'5°  i.V.).  H.F.p.  61,362  (Stohmann,  J.  ■pr. 
[2]  34,  316).  S.G.  Si  -971.  Formed  by  potash- 
fusion  from  m-  and  from  ji-xylene  sulphonic  acid 
and  from  oxy-mesitylenio  acid  (Wurtz,  A.  147, 
373 ;  Jacobsen,  B.  11,  26).  Formed  also  from 
p-xyUdine  by  diazotisation  followed  by  boiling 
with  water  (Nolting,  Witt,  a.  Forel,  B.  18, 
2665).  Long  flat  needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 
Volatile  with  steam.  Its'  aqueous  solution  is 
not  coloured  by  FeClj. 

Potash-fusion  gives  (3,4,l)-oxy-toluio  and 
oxy-terephthalic  acids.  KNO,  and  HOAo  yield 
a  nitroso-  derivative  CBHjMe2(0H)  (NO)  [1:4:3:6] 
[163°],  which  is  the  oxim  of  ^-xyloquinone 
(Oliveri,  (3.  12,  162  ;  Goldsohmidt  a.  Schmid, 
B.  18,  568). 

Salt. — NaOCgHg.  Large  plates,  si.  sol.  cold 
NaOHAq. 

Methyl  ether  MeOCaHj.    (194°  i.V.).  Oil. 

Ethyl  ether  SAOO^B^.  (199°)  (S.);  (205°) 
(N.W.a.  F.).    Oil.    H.F.p.  54;i50. 

Acetyl  derivative  OaHjOAo.  (237°  i.V.). 
S.G.  V  1-0264.    OU,  not  solid  at  -20°. 

X^enol.  (220°).  Occurs  in  beeohwood-tar 
(Marasse,  A,  152,  75 ;  Tiemann  a.  Mendelssohn, 
B.10,57).  Oil.  Yields  0,H,OMe  (220°).  On 
boiling  with  aqueous  KMn'Oj  it  yields  an  acid 
which  is  cqnverted  by  potash-fusion  into  u-oxy- 
isophthalio  acid  [300°]. 

References.— TiViOTio-  and   Niteo-  xtlenols. 

XYLENOLIC    ACID  v.  Oxy-di-methyl-ben- 

ZOIC  ACID. 

0-XYLENOL  SULPHONIC  ACID  CgH^SO,  i.e. 
CaHi,Me2(0H).S03H.  Formed  by  sulphonation  of 
(l,2,4)-xylenol  (Jacobsen,  B.  11,  24).  FeOlj 
gives  a  violet  colour  in  neutral  solutions. — NaA'. 
~Slender  prisms  or  small  laminse. — BaA'j.  Nodu- 
lar groups  of  minute  lamins,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

m-Xylenol  (a)-salplionic  acid.  Formed,  to- 
gether with  the  (;3):isomeride,  by  dissolving 
l,3,4)-xylenol  in  HjSOj  (J.).  FeCl,  gives  a  violet- 
blue  colour.— NaA'.  Tables.— KA".  Plates.— 
BaA'j.    Leaflets. 

m-Xylenol  (i3)-salphonlc  acid 
CsHjMe,(0H).S03H  [1:3:4:2]  (Jacobsen,  A.  195, 
283).  Formed  as  above.  Coloured  violet-blue 
by  FeClj,  Converted  by  potash-fusion  into 
(2,5,l)-oxy-toluio  acid.  —  NaA'  4aq.  Laminae. 
— BaA',.  Minute  needles,  less  soluble  than  the 
Ba  salt  of  the  (a)-  acid.  By  sulphonating  (1,3,4)- 
xylenol  by  CISO3H,  Hodgkinson  (0.  /.  63, 
110)  obtained  a  xylenol  sulphonic  acid  yielding 
BaA'^aq. 

«n-XyIenol  sulphonic  acid 
CaHjMeJ0H).S03H  [1:3:6:4].  Formed  from 
C5H2Mej(NBy.SO,Hbythediazo-reaotion(Sartig, 
A.  230,  336).  Slender  needles,  v.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol.  The  acid  and  its  salts  give  with  FeCl, 
a  bluish- violet  colour  turned  green  by  alcohol. — 
KA'. — BaA'2  aq.  Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water. — 
PbA'j2aq. 

Ethyl  derivative  C„H^Me2(0Et).S03H. 
Formed  by  heating  diazo-TO-xylene  sulphonic 
acid  with  alcohol  under  pressure.  Minute  tables, 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — BaA'2  3aq.  Mfnute 
plates,  V.  sol.  water.  • 

y-XylenoI  sulphonic  acid.  Formed  by  dis- 
solving ^-xylenol  in  warm  KjSO«.     Hydrated 


leaflets.— NaA'Saq.  Tables.— fiaA'j.  Minnfe" 
needles. 

Befeirence. — Niteo-xylenoii  stjlphonio  acid. 

XYLENYL-AMIBOXim   v.   Di-methyl-bek- 

ZOIO  ACID. 

XYLENYL  ALCOHOL  o.  Di-oxy-xylene. 
XYLENYL  CHLOBIDE  v.  Tetra-w-chlobo- 

XYLENE. 

XYLETIC   ACID  ia    Oxt-di-ueihyl-benzoio 

ACID. 

XYLIC  ACID  is  Di-methyl-benzoic  acid. 
XYLIOIC    ACID    is  Toluene  dicabboxyIiIO 

ACID. 

c-o-XYLIDINE  O^B^ej^B^)  [1:2:3].— 

Di-methyl-phenyl-amine.  Amido-xylene.  Mol. 
w.  121.  (223°  i.V.)  at  739  mm.  S.G.  J^  -991, 
Obtained  by  reducing  di  -  bromo  -  0  •  xylidine 
0,HMe„Brj(NHj)  [1:2:4:5:3]  with  sodium-amal- 
gam in'the  cold  (Tohl,  B.  18,  2562).  Got  also 
by  heating  (1,2,4) -xylenol  with  NH^Br  and  am- 
monio-zinc  bromide  at  300°  (Miiller,  B.  20, 1039). 
Prepared  from  o-xylene  by  nitration  and  reduc- 
tion (Nolting  a.  Ford,  B.  18,  2671 ;  Wroblewski, 
B.  18,  2904).  Oil.  When  oxidised  by  KjCr^O, 
and  H2SO4  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  o-xylo- 
quinone  [55°].  Converted  by  the  diazo-reaction 
into  o-xylenol  [73°].  H2SO4  and  HNOj  give 
(4,l,2,3)-nitro-xylidine  [114°]  and  (6,l,2,3)-mtro. 
xylidine  [65°]  (Nolting  a.  Stoecklin,  B.  24, 567). 
— Salts:  B'HClaq.  Plates.  Begins  to  sublime 
at  100°.— B'HNOj.  Needles.— B'jHjSO,.  Large 
plates,  si.  sol.  water. 

.Acetyl  derivative  CsHjMejNHAo.    [134°] 
(N.  a.  F.) ;  [131°]  (T. ;  W.). .  Slender  needles. 

i-o-Xylidine  C.H3Me2(NH2)  [1:2:4].  [49"]. 
(226°).  S.G.  w?  1-0755.  Prepared  from  o- 
xylene  by  nitration  and  reduction  (Jacobsen,  B. 
17, 159).  Got  also  by  heating  m-toluidine  hydro- 
chloride with  MeOH  at  300°  (Limpach,  B.  21, 
643).  Monoclisic  crystals,  not  coloured  by  ex- 
posure to  light  and  air.  Gives  no  colour  with 
bleaching  powder*.  Its  solutions  colour  pine- 
wood  yellow.  On  nitration  it  yields  (6,1,2,4)- 
nitro-xylidine  [1B7°]  and  an  isomeride  [80°]  (N. 
a.  S.).  Yields  a  saffranine  on  oxidation  together 
with  di-amiido-di-phenyl-amine  (Nietzki,'-£.  19, 
3163).— Salt:  B'HClaq.  Prisms,  v.  sol.  water. 
Yields  (ff-cumidine  when  heated  with  MeOH  at 
310°  (N.  a.  F.). 

Acetyl  derivative G^B.;i&e.,(^B.k<i).  [99°]. 

c-TO-Xylidine  CjHjMe^fNHj)  [1:3:2].  (jS). 
Xylidine  (214°  i.V.)  at  739  mm.  (N.  a.  F.). 
S.G.  22  .9942  (W.).  Formed  by  distilling  p. 
amido-mesitylenic  acid  with  lime  (Schmitz,  A. 
193,  179)  and  by  reducing  c-nitro-m-xylene 
(Grevingk,  B.  17,  2430).  Obtained  from  com- 
mercial xylidine  by  crystallisation  of  the  sul- 
phate; the  last  mother-liquor  depositing  crys- 
tals which  are  converted  into  the  acetyl  deri- 
vative by  distiUation  with  HOAc.  The  acetyl 
derivative  is  saponified  by  treatment  with  dilute 
(25  p.c.)  HjSO,  (Nolting  a.  Pick,  B.  21,  3150 ; 
c/.  Wroblewsky,  B.  12,  1226).  Gives  m-xylo- 
quinone  [73°]  on  oxidation  (Nolting  a.  Forel, 
B.  18,  2676).  Yields  (4,l,3,2)-nitro-xylidine 
[82°]  on  nitration  (Nolting  a.  Stoecklin,  Bl.  [3] 
6,  381).-aPalts:  B'HCl.— B'HCl  iaq.  S.  9-7 
at  18°.  Monoclinio  plates.  Yields  mesidine 
on  heating  with  MeOH  at  310°.— B'HNO,.  S. 
2-2.  Needles.— B'jHjSOj.  Very  soluble  needleB. 
— B'H,S0,2iaq.    S.  60. 
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Acetft  derivative  [174°]  (G.);  [176-5°] 
(N.  a.  P.)-    Needles. 

Berezoj/Z  (ierioa<i««  [140°].  Needles, 
fields  benzoyl-nitro-xylidine  [178°]  on  nitration 
(Hubner,  A.  208,  318). 

«-m-XyUaine  OeHjMejCNHj)  [1:3:5].  (222° 
i.y.).  S.G.  iS  -972.  Formed  by  reduction  of 
s-jiitro-?re-xylene  [71°]  (Thol,  B.  18,  362;  Nol- 
ting  a.  Forel,  B.  18,  2678).  On  oxidation  by 
KjCijO,  and  H^SO,  it  gives  m-xyloquinone  [73°]. 
By  boiling  the  diazo- compound  with  water 
xylenol  [68°]  is  formed.  ClCO^Et  forms 
CBHaMe^NaOO^Et  [77-5°]  (Frentzel,  0.  C.  1888, 
1361).— B'HOl.  MeOH  at  250°-300°  yields  iso- 
cumidine  OjH2Me3(NH2)  [5:4:3:1]  (Limpaolr,  B. 
21,  643).— B'HjSO^aq.— B'HNOj.  S.  4-66  at  13°. 

Acetyl  derivative  [140-5°]  (N.  a.  F.); 
[138°]  (T.);  [144-5°]  (W.).  Colourless  plates 
(from  alcohol  or  ether). 

i-m-Xylidine  CeH3Me2(NHj)  [1:3:4].  (a). 
Xymine.  (215°)  at  745  mm.  (G.).  S.G.  is 
•9184  (H.).    S.V.  148-3. 

Fcnrma/tion. — 1.  By  reducing  i-nitro-m- 
zylenq  (Deumelandt,  A.  144,  273  ;  TavildarofE, 
B.  2,  553  ;  Wroblewsky,  A.  192,  215  ;  207,  91 ; 
Gievingk,  B.  17,  2430 ;  Wallaoh,  A..  258,  331). 
It  may  be  isolated  from  commercial  xylidine  by 
conversioi;!  into  hydrochloride  and  several  crys- 
tallisations from  water ;  the  yield  being  about 
40  p.o.  (Nolting  a.  Forel,  B.  18,  2677).— 2.  By 
heating  o-  agid  p-toluidine  hydrochloride  with 
MeOH  at  300°  (Hofmann,  B.  9, 1295 ;  Limpach, 
B.  21,  640).-^.  By  distilling  (4,3,l,5)-amido- 
mesitylenic  aci^  with  lime  (Schmitz,  A.  193, 
177).— -4.  By  heating  i-m-xylenol  with  ammo- 
ninm-zino  bromide,  and  NH,Br  (Miiller,  B.  20, 
1039). 

BeacUons. — 1.  When  dissolved  in  HjSO, 
(10  pts.)  it  yields  Csg2Mej(NH.J(N02)  [1:3:4:6] 
[128°]  on  nitration  (Nolting  a.  Collin,  B.  17, 
265).— 2.  The  hydrochloride  heated  with  MeOH 
at  310°  yields  mesidine.— 3.  ClCOjEt  forms 
G^Me^^BL.CO.fit  [57°]  (Frentzel,  O.  C.  1888, 
'  1361). — 4.  When  mixed  with  di-amido-di-phenyl- 
amine  it  yields  a  safiranine  on  oxid^tion-(Nietzki, 
B.  19,  3163).— 6.  When  m-xylidine  (4  pts.)  is 
heated  with  S  (1  pt.)  at  190°  it  gives  off  H^S 
and  forms  a  base  C,„H,.N2S  [107°]  (283°  at 
14  mm.)  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
yellowish-white  .prisms  and  yields  CieHuAcNjS 
[227°]  (Anschutz  a.  Sohultz,  B.  22,  582).  By 
further  heating  with  sulphur  a  homologue  of 
primuline  is  formed..— 6.  CEnanthol  forms  oily 
CijHjsNO  (Leeds,  B.  16, 288).— 7.  Acrolem  yi§lds 
G,,H,3N,  a  reddish-yellow  mass  which  on  dis- 
tillation yields  cryptidine  C„H„N  (270°)  (Leeds, 
A.  a.  J.  5, 1). 

Salts.— B'HCl.  Monoolinio  prisms. — 
B'HClJaq.  Plates  (Staedel  a.  Holz,-  B.  18, 
2919).— B'jHjPtCla.— B'HBr.— Trimetrio  platss. 
— BrHNOj.— B'jH2SO,4iaq.  Cubes.  Loses 
xylidine  on  evaporation  of  its  solution  (Nolting 
a.  Pick,  Bl.  [2]  50,  g06).— B'H.POi.  Only  phos- 
phate formed  (Lewy,  B.  19,  2728)— B'HjOjO,. 
S.  3-82  at  18°.— B'jZnOlu  (Lachovitch,  M.  9, 
614).  — B'HgH,(SO,),acl.— B;Caft(SO,),  (De- 
nigls,  O.  B.  112,  870). 

Wormyl  derivative  0^^e^B..CS.O. 
[111°]  (G.) ;  [114°]  (G.  a.  M.).  Got  by  heating 
the  base  (12  g.)  with  formic  acid  (5g.)  at  150° 
(Oasiorowski  a.  Merz,  B.  18,  1011;  Gndemann, 


B.  21,  2549).  Crystals  (from  water).  ConverteS- 
by  P2S5  at  100°  into  the  thioformyl  derivative 
[105°]. 

Mono-acetyl  derivative 
OjH3Mej(NHAo).     [129°].,    Needles    or   plates 
(from  dilute  alcohol).    P^S,  forms  the  compound 
CeH3MejNH.CSMe  [95°]  (Jaoobsen  a.  Ney,  B.22, 
907). 

Di-acetyl  derivative  CeH3Mejl?Aoj, 
[60°].  Formed,  together  with  the  mono-acetyl 
derivative,  by  boiUng  the  base  with  Ac^O  (Wal- 
lach,  A.  258, 301).. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C^gMe^BBz. 
[192°].  Needles  (Hiibner,  A.  208,  318).  Con- 
verted by  HNO3  into  the  nitro-benzoyl  deriva- 
tive [184°]  which  is .  reduced  by  tin  and  HOAo 

to  03H,Me,<^^^CPh  [195°]. 

Phthalyl  derivative  [158°].  Prisms 
(from  alcohol). 

^-XyUdine  0„H3Me,(NHj)  [1:4:2].  [15-5°] 
(Michael,  B.  26,  39).  (215°  i.V.)  at  739  mm.  (N. 
a.  F.) ;  (213-5°  uncor.)  (M.) ;  (220°)  (S.).  S.G.  if 
'980.  Obtained  from  m-xylene  by  nitration  and 
reduction  (Schaumann,  B.  11,  1537 ;  Nolting 
a.  Forel,  B.  18,  2664 ;  19,  2680)..  Occurs  to  the 
extent  of  about  25  p.c.  in  commercial  xylidine, 
from  which  it  may  be  isolated  by  dissolving  in 
warm  H2SO4  and  pouring  into  hot  water.  The 
sparingly  soluble  m-xylidine  sulphonic  acid 
crystallises  out,  and  the  mother-liquor,  after 
successive  treatment  with  CaCO,  and  NajCO,, 
yields  on  evaporation  sparingly  soluble,  pearly 
plates  of  sodium  jp-xylidine  sulphonate,  which 
on  distillation  with  lime  give  ^ -xyUdine  almost 
without  loss.  May  also  be  got  from  crude 
xylidine  by  means  of  its  benzyUdine  derivative. 

Reactions.— X.  Oxidised  by  Kfiifi,  and 
H2SO4  to  ^-xyloqninone  [123°],  the  yield  being 
70  p.o.  —  2.  Converted  by  the  diazo-  reaction 
intop-xylenol  [75°]  (210°).— 3.  On  heating  with 
sul^hwr  it  yields  CnjHisNjS  [144°],  which  crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  in  yellowish  needles,  and 
yields  an  acetyl  derivative  [212°]  (Anschutz  a. 
Schultz,  B.  22,  585).— 4.  The  hydrochloride 
heated  with  MeOH  at  290°  under  pressure  forms 
ifi-cumidine  (Limpach,  B.  21,  646). — 5.  Benzoic 
aldehyde  forms  C3H3Mej.N:CHPh  [102°]  (Pflug, 
A.  255,  168).  The  same  body  [96°]  is  got  by 
adding  benzoic  aldehyde  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  thionyl-p-xylidine  (Michaelis,  A.  274, 237). 

Salts.— B'HCl aq.  Leaflets,  subliming  at 
125°-130°  in  needles.— B'HNOj.  Needles.— 
B'HjSO,.    Plates,  si.  sol.  water.— B'jH,C.Pi. 

Forrriyl  derivative  C,H„NO.  [112°]. 
Needles  (Pflug,  A.  255, 168). 

Acetyl  derivative  Cfi^s^BA.ii.  [139^. 
Prisms.  Yields  on  nitration  acetyl-nitro-jp- 
xylidine  [192°J. 

Bromo-acetyl  derivative 
CaH,Me2.NH.C0.CH,Br.  [145°].  Formed  from 
bromo-acetyl  bromide  and  ^-xylidine  in  benz- 
ene (Abenius,  J.  pr.  [2]  40,  435).  Needles  (from 
dilute  alcohol).  Boiling  alcoholic  potash  con- 
verts it  into  an  azine  and  the  compound 
CsH,Me2NH.C0.CHj.0Bt  [50°]. 

Oxalyl  derivative  (Cg'B,'iie^'E)JOj[ij, 
Formed  by  heating  the  oxalate  at  130°.  Needles, 
subliming  at  125°.  An  oxalyl-xylidine  [204°] 
was  obtained  by  Genz  (B.  3,  227)  from  crudei 
commercial  xylidine. 
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XYLIDINE. 


■  -*     Benzoyl       derivative     CjHaMe^NHBz. 
[140°].    Needles. 

References. — Bromo-,  Chloeo-,  and   Niteo- 

XTLIDINE. 

XYIIDINE  SUIPHONIC  ACID  v.  Amido- 
XTLENE  sui-FHONio  ACID  and  Bbojio-  and  Kitbo- 

XYIilDINE  SULPHONIO  ACIDS.  ' 

XYLIDINIC  ACID  v.  Tolueiie  dicabboxylic 

ACID. 

XTLINDEIN.  0,  65-5  p.o. ;  H,  4-7  p.o. ; 
N,  1"0  p.o.  A  green  colouring  matter  in  green 
decayed  wood  (Eommier,  G.  B.  66,  108 ;  Lieber- 
mann,  B.  7,  1102).  Extracted  by  phenol  and 
ppd.  by  alcohol  or  ether.  Four-sided  blue  plates, 
with  coppery  lustre.  H.SO,  forms  a  green  solu- 
tion. Bideal  (C.  N.  53,  277)  finds  that  the  blue 
substance  in  decayed  birch-wood  is  soluble  in 
chloroform,  while  the  blue  resin  obtained  from 
coniferin  by  successive  treatment  with  H^SOj 
and  water  is  insol.  chloroform. 

.  XYLITONE  CijH.jO.  XyUte  oil.  (252' 
(Pinner,  B.  15,  589;  16,  1729);  (o.  240°' 
(Claisen  a.  Ehrhardt,  B.  22,  1013).  S.G.  -935 
A  product  of  the  action  of  HCl  on  acetone  (P.). 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  NaOEt  on  mesityl 
oxide  in  ether,  and  in  the  preparation  of  aoetyl- 
acetone  by  the  action  of  boiling  BtOAo  and 
NaOAo  on  acetone  (C.  a.  B.).  Oil,  easily  resini- 
fied  by  strong  acids. 

Dlxylitone  C.^H^oOj.  (310°-320°).  A  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  HCl  on  acetone  (Pinner). 

XYLOHYOBOauiNONE      v.      Hydeoxylo- 

QUIHOKE. 

XYLOIC  ACID  V.  Dl-MBTHYL-BBNZOIO  ACID. 

XYLONIC  ACID  CsH.oO..  [a]„  =  17-48°. 
Formed  by  oxidising  xylose  with  bromine  (Tol- 
lens,  A.  260,  807).  Dextrorotatory.  Its  Ca, 
Zn,  and  Ag  salts  are  amorphous. — SrA'j. 
[a]„= +12-14°. 

XYLONITBIIE  v.    Nitrile   of   Di-methyl- 

BBNZOIO  ACID. 

o-XTtOCnJINOHE  CbHsOj  i.e. 
CaHjMe20j[l:2:3:6].  [55^.  Formed  by  oxidation 
of  c-o-xylidine  by  KjOrjO,  and  HjSO„  the  yield 
being  about  10  p.c.  (Nolting  a.  Forel,  B.  18, 
2673).  Yellow  needles  (by  sublimation),  v.  si. 
sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.. 

m  ■  Xyloquinane  G^^efi^  [1:3:2:5]. 

[73°].  Formed  by  oxidation  either  of  c-m-  or 
s-nt-xylidine  with  K^CrjO,  and  H^SO^  (Nolting 
a.  Forel,  B.  18,  2679).  Got  also  by  oxidation  of 
mesidine  (Nolting  a.  Baumann,  B.  18,  1151). 
Yellow  needles. 

p-Xyloquinone  CsHaMaPj  [1:4:2:5].  Phlcyr- 
one.    Metaphlorone.    Mol.  w.  136.    [124°]. 

Forma&n. — 1.  Occurs,  together  with  tolu- 
quinone  and  other  bodies,  among  the  products 
of  the  action  of  MnO,  and  H2SO4  on  coal-tar 
and  beeohwood-tar  (Eommier  a.  ]Souilhon,  C.  B. 
55,  214 ;  Gorup-Besanez  a.  von  Bad,  Z.  [2]  4, 
560;  Carstanjen,  J.  pr.  [2]  23,  425).— 2.  By 
oxidation  of  ^-xylylene-diamine  (Nietzki,  B.  13, 
472 ;  .4. 215, 168).— 3.  By  oxidation  of  i/i-cumenol 
(Carstanjen,  J.  pr.  [2]  23,  430).— 4.  By  oxida- 
tion of  i^-oumidine  by  OrO,  (Nolting  a.  Th. 
Baumann,  B.  18, 1151 ;  Sutkowski,  B.  20,  977). 
.5.  By  distilling  xylidine  (213°)  with  HjSO^  and 
MnO, ;  the  yield  being  5  p.o.  (0.).— 6.  By  oxida. 
tion  of  i).xylidine  with  KjCr^O,  and  BLjSO,,  the 
yield  being  over  70  p.o.  (NOlting,  Witt,  a.  Forel, 


B.  18, 2667).— 7.  By  heating  diaoetyl  with  dilute 
NaOHAq  (Van  Pechmann,  B.  21, 1420). 

Preparation. — 1.  Commercial  xylene  (130°- 
140°)  is  heated  with  H^SOj  at  100°  for  six  days ; 
the  product  poured  into  water;  neutralised  by 
CaCOj ;  treated  with  K^CO, ;  and  the  E  salts  of 
the  sulphonio  acids  fused  with  potash.  The 
product  is  dissolved  in  water,  acidified,  and  ex- 
tracted with  ether ;  and  the  mixture  of  xylenols 
so  obtained  is  dissolved  in  warm  E^SO,,  and 
then  diluted  with  water  and  distilled  with  MnO^. 
Crystals  of  jp-xyloquinone  appear  in  the  con- 
denser and  receiver  (Carstanjen,  J.  pr.  [2]  23, 
427). — 2.  'Yellow  carbolic  acid'  or  'creosote,' 
the  "Inother-liqqor  from  which  phenol  has  crys- 
tallised, is  dissolved  in  H2SO4,  diluted  with 
water,  and  then  distilled  with  MnO,.  The  solid 
found  in  the  receiver  is  crystallised  from  alcohol 
when  the  first  crop  of  crystals  is  xyloquinone 
(E.  Carstanjen,  /.  pr.  [2]  23,  423). 

Properties. — Long  yellow  needles  (from  benz- 
ene), si.  sol.  water  and  cold  alcohol,  v.  sol.  ether. 
May  be  sublimed.    Volatile  with  steam. 

BeacUons.—^.  Distilled  with  einc-d/ust  gives 
a  hydrocarbon  that  oxidises  to  terephthalio 
acid. — 2.  Beduced  by  aqueous  SOj  to  hydroxylo- 
quinone. — 3.  Cono.  HCl  converts  it  into  a  mix- 
ture of  mono-  and  di-ohloro-hydro-xyloquinones, 
C8HClMe2(OH)j  [147°]  and  O.OljMej^OH)^  [175°]. 

Mono-oxim  C^ii&e.fl{^0'B.).  Nitroso-p- 
xylenol.  [168°].  Formed  by  heating  p-xyl'o- 
quinone  (2  pts.).  with  an  alcohoUo  solution  of 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  (1  pt.)  (€rold- 
schmidt  a.  Schmid,  B,  18,  568 ;  Sutkowski,  B. 
20,  978).  Obtained  also  by  adding  KNOj  and 
excess  of  HOAc  to  an  alkaline  solution  of 
^-xylenol  (Oliveri,  0. 12, 162).  Yellowish  needles 
(from  alcohol),  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene, 
insol.  cold  water.  Alkalis  form  a  deep  orange- 
red  solution.  Beduced  by  SnCl^  to  amido-^i- 
xylenol.  Oxidised  by  alkahne  KjFeCy,  to  nitro- 
^-xylenol. 

Bi-oxim  C8HjMe2(NOH)j.  [272°].  Formed, 
by  boiling  the  quinone  (1  mol.)  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  (2  mols.) 
(Sutkowski,  B.  20,  977J.  V.  si',  sol.  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  and  benzene,  insol.  water. .  Dissolves 
in  alkalis  with  a  yellow  colour.  By  tin  and 
HCl  it  is  reduced  to  xylylene-p-diamine.  Its 
di-aoetylderivative  08H2Hej(NOAc)j  crys- 
tallises from  acetic  acid  in  small  yellow  prisms, 
[170°],  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  benzene. 

Beferences. — Di-beomo-    and    Ohloeo-xylo- 

QDINONE. 

XYLOECIN  V.  Dl-OXY-XYLBNB. 

XYLOSE  V.  p.  538. 

XYLOSTEIN.  A  glucoside  in  the  berries  of 
Lonicera  Xylosteum  (Hiibschmann,  J.  1856, 69 1 "; 
Bnz,  0.  O.  1856,  893).  Crystalline,  insol.  water, 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

XYLOYL-BENZOIC  ACID  v.  Phenyl  xyiyi. 

KETONE   CABBOXYLIO  ACID.       , 

XYLOYL-rOEMIC  ACID  v.  Xylyl-olyoxylio 

ACID. 

i)p-DIXYLYL  C,eH„  i.e. 
[4:1:3]  C.H,Mej.OeH,Mej  [3:4:1].      [125°].     Pre^ 
pared  by  distilling  mercury  di-^-xylyl  (Jacobsen, 
B.  14,  2112).    Long  needles  (from  alcohol). 

Dixylyl.  (290°-295°).  Formed  from  bromo- 
m  (?)-xylene  and  Na  (Fittig,  A.  147,  38).   Liquii 
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fli-xylyl  (so-called).  (295°)  (Oliveri,  G.  12, 
158).  Is  got  by  warming  commercial  xylene 
with  H2SO4,  but  never  from  xylene  which  has 
been  made  £rom  xylene  sulphonio  acid.  Hence  it 
is  probably  not  a  benzene  derivative  (Armstrong, 
C,  J.  45,  150).  It  is  a  colourless,  fluorescent 
liquid,  smelling  like  copaiba  balsam. 

XTI.TL-AC£XA1III])£  v.  Acetyl  derwatvae  of 
Xylidiiie  and  Amide  of  XtciYL-aceiio  acid. 

XYLYL.AC£IIC  ACID 
[1:3:4]  0,H3Me2.CH,.C0jH.      [102°].       Formed 
from  its  amide,  which  is  got  by  tiie  action  of 
yellow  ammonium  sulphide   on  xylyl  methyl 
ketone  (Willgerodt,  B.  21, 534).   Slender  needles. 

Amide  CsHs.CH,.CO.NHj.    [183°]. 

Reference. —  Oxy-xyltl-acetio  acid. 

XYLYL  ALCOHOL  is  Tolyl-oabbinol. 

XYLYL-AMIDO-ACETIC  ACID  C,„H„NOji.e. 
[1:3:4]  0,H3Me.,.NH.CH2.COjH.  [134°].  Formed 
by  boiling  m-xylidine  (2  mols.J  with  water  and 
chloro-acetic  acid  (1  mol.)  (Ehriich,  B.  16,  205). 
Prisms  (from  dilute  alcohol).    Insol.  water,  v. 

sol    fliCluS 

'Xyli'de  0,H„.NH.CHj.CO.NHO,Hs.  [128°]. 
Formed  by  boiling  xyhdine  (2  mols.)  with 
chloro-acetic  ether  (1  mol.).  Thick  needles 
(from  alcohol),  insol.  water  and  HClAq. 

xylyl-auido-cb'otonic  ether 

[1:3:4]  OaH,Mej.NH.CMe:CH.CO,Et.  Formed 
from  m-xylidine  and  acetoacetio  ether  (Conrad  a. 
Limpach,  B.  21,  526).  Decomposed  on  heating 
into  {Py.  1,  3 ;  B.  2,4)-oxy-tri-methyl-quinoline, 
di-xylyl-urea,  and,alcohol. 

XYLYL-AMIDO-ETHYL-PHTHALimiDE 
[1:3:4]  O.HsMe,.NH.C»H4.N:C,H,0,.  [123°]. 

Formed  by  heating  bromo-ethyl-phthalimide 
with  wi-xylidine  at  140°  (Newman,  B.  24,  2197). 
Small  needles,  t.  e.  sol.  benzene,  si.  sol.  cold 
alcohol. 

DI-m-XTLYL-DI-AUIDO-OIAZTQIOLE 

C.H„N.S  ».e.  S<^{^gggj;|.  [79°].  Formed 

by  oxidising  (l,3,4)-xylyl-thio-ure?.  with  aqueous 
HjOj  (Hector,  B.  23,  368).  Insol.  water.  Forms 
a  very  soluble  hydrochloride. — B'^H^PtClB.  De- 
composes at  214°-217°.— B'^AgNOj.  Explodes 
onheatin'g.  Blackened  by  sunhght.  -  B'OjHsNjO,. 
[218°].  Yellow  crystals,  V.  sol.  alcohol.  Cyanogen 
passed  into  its  alcoholic  solution  forms 
CsH^N^SCy,  [103°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,8H,gAcNiS.  Needles. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,sH,sBzN4S.  [212°]. 

Nitrosamine  C,8H,»(NO)N4S.   [146°]. 

XYLYLAMIITE  v.  XyLiDmB   and  Methyl- 

BENZYL-AUINE. 

Di-0-xylyl-amine  (C8H,)jNH.  (380°-345°). 
Formed,  together  with  xyhdine,  by  heating 
(l,2,4)-xylenol  vrith  ammonio-zino  bromide  and 
NH^Br  at  300°  (Miiller,  B.  20, 1039).  Liquid, 
Bohdified  at  a  very  low  temperature. 

Di-m-xylyl-amine.  (305°-310°).  Formed  in 
like  manner  from  «i-xylidine.    Oil. 

Di-xylyl-amine.  [162°].  Formed,  together 
with 'a  liquid  isomeride,  by  heating  xylidine  with 
its  hydrochloride  (Girard  a.  Vogt). 

XYLYL-BENZYL-AMINE  C,5H„Ni.e. 
OaH3Mej.NH.CHjPh.      (0.    205°    at    15    mm.). 
Formed    by   heating    w-xyUdine  vrith    benzyl 
chloride  at  160°  (Joblin-Gonnet,  Bl.  [3]  6,  21). 
Yellowish  oil,  soL  aJcohol  and  benzene. 


^-Xylyl-benzyl-amine 
[l:4:2]0„H3Mej.NH.CH2Ph.     (322°)    (Pflug,    A. 
255, 168). 

o-XYLYL  BENZYL  KETONE  C.^H.^O  i.e. 
C,H3Mej.C0.CH,Ph.  [95°].  (210°-220°  at  25 
mm.).  Formed  from  o-xylene,  phenyl-aoetio 
chloride,  and  AIOI3  (Wege,  B.  24,  3540).  Plates, 
sol.  alcohol,  V.  sol.  ether.  Yields  a  crystalline 
oxim.  NaOEt  and  benzyl  chloride  yield 
C3H3Mej.CO.CH(CHjPh)Ph  [75°]. 

m-Xylyl  benzyl  ketone 
[1:3:4]  CjHaMej.CO.CHjPh.  (350°).  Formed, 
together  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  an  isomeride 
[93°],  by  the  action  of  AlCl,  on  a  mixture  of 
OT-xylene  and  phenyl-acetic  chloride  (SijUscher, 
B.  15, 1681).  Yields  C3H3Me(COjH)j  [3:4:1]  on 
oxidation.  NaOEt  and  benzyl  chloride  -  form 
oily  C3H„.C0.CHPh.CH,Ph  (365°-375°). 

^-Xylyl  benzyl  ketone  CsHB.CO.CH,Ph. 
(220°-230°  at  26  mm.).  Formed  in  like  manner 
from  ^-xylene  (Wege).  Yields  an  oxim  [99°]  and 
a  phenyl-hydrazide  [96°].  NaOEt  and  benzyl 
chloride  yield  C,H,.OO.CHPh.CHjPh  [60-5°]. 

m-XYLYL-BENZYL-THIO-UBEA 
CaHjNH.CS.NHCHjPh.     [85°].     Formed   from 
benzyl-thioearbimide  and  m-xylidine  in  alcohol 
(Dixon,  C.  J.  59,  558).     Monoclinic  prisms,  v. 
sol.  boiling  alcohol  and  chloroform. 

XYLYL  BROMIDE  v.  Bromo-xylenb. 

XYLYL-iert-BTJTANE  C^EJ/Le^-CMe^.  (201°). 
Formed  from  m-xyleue,  isobutyl  bromide,  and 
AICI3  (Baur,  B.  24, 2840).  Got  also  from  isobutyl 
alcohol,  m-xylene,  and  H^SOj  or  ZuCl^  (Nolting, 
B.  25,  791).  Oil,  yields  mesitylenic  and  trimesio 
acids  on  oxidation. 

XYLYL-BTJTYL  ALCOHOL 
[2:4:1]  C^H^Mej.CHPr.OH.     (above  270°).    Got 
by  reducing  xylyl  pro_pyl  ketone  with  zinc-dust 
and  KOHAq,  or  with  sodium-amalgam  (Claus, 
J.vr.  [2]  46, 474).    Oil,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Tri-xylyl-butyl  alcohol  (CaHJaCCMe^-OH. 
(above  300°).  Formed  from  -xylene,  tri-chloro- 
tert-hutyl  alcohol,  and  AlCl,  (Willgerodt  a. 
Genieser,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  361).  Oil,  smelling  like 
mushrooms. 

TO-XYLYL-jj-BUTYRIC  ACID 
[l:3:4]0„H3Mej.CHj.CH2.CHj.CO2H.  [70°]. 

Formed  by  saponifying  the  amide  (Claus,  J.  pr. 
[2]  46, 476).  Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  water.  May  be 
sublimed. — BaA'j  4aq. — CaA'j4aq.  Prisms,  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohcd. 

Amide  CaH3Mej.C3Hj.CO.NH2.  [124°].  Got 
by  heating  xylyl  propyl  ketone  with  S  and 
ammonium  sulphide  in  sealed  tubes  at  250°. 
Flat  silky  needles.    May  be  subUmed. 

jj-Xylyl-n-butyric  acid 
[l:4:2]CeH3Mej.CHj.CHj.CH,.COjH.  [70°]. 

Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water.  —  BaA'^  4aq.  — 
CaA'2  4aq.   Needles,  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Amide  0,H3.C3H..C0.NH2.  [125°].  Formed 
from  p-xylyl  propyl  ketone  (C).  Flat  needles,  v. 
sol.  hot  water.    . 

m-Xylyl-lsobntyric  acid 
[1:8:4]    C3H,Me2.CH2.CHMe.C0jH.    [70°].  Flat 
pearly  needles,  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
May  be  sublimed. 

Amide  C8Hj.0,H,.C0.NHj.  [120°].  Got  by 
heating  xylyl  isopropyl  ketone  with  S  and 
ammonium  sulphide  at  235°  (Clatis,  J.jpr.  [2]  46, 
483).    Needles,  sol.  hot  water. 
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XYLYL-CARBAMIC  ACID. 


XYLTI..CASBAIIIC  ACID 
[1:3:4]  C,H3Mej.NH.00jH.  Ethyl  ether'EiA.'. 
[58°].     Formed  from  nt-xylidine  and  cbloro- 
formic  ether  (Hofmann,  B.  3,  657;   Freutzel, 
O.  C.  1888, 1361).    Needles.' 

Xylyl-carbamic  acid 
[l:3:5]OAMej.NH.COjH.    Ethyl  ether  EU.'. 
[77-5°]  (Frentzel). 

SI-p-XYLYL-CASBINOL 
([2:5:1]  C^HaMejjjCH.OH.    [131°].    Formed  by 
reducing  di-f -xylyl  ketone  with  zinc-dust  and 
KOH  (Elbs,  J.  pr.  [2]  35,  484;    B.  19,  408). 
White  needles  (from  alcobol),  nearly  insol.  A4. 

XYLTL  CYANATE  -[1:3:4]  0jH3Mej.N:C0. 
(205°)  (Frentzel,  C.  O.  1888, 1361). 

Xylylcyanate  [1:3:5]  C8H3Mej.N:C0.  (208-5°). 

XYLYL  CYAN  DB ATE 
[1:3:4]  {G^BJS.ei),^,Cfi,.   [162°]  (Frentzel,  C.  C. 
1888, 1361). 

XYIYLENE  ALCOHOL  v.  Di-oxx-xyi.ene. 

XYLYLENE-DI-ALLYL-DI-THIO-DI-TJEEA 
(CH3)j0^j(NH.CS.NH.03H5)2  [1:4:2:6].  [112-5°]. 
Made  from  p-xylylene  diamme  and  aUyl  thio- 
carbimide  (Lellmann,  A.  2*28,  252).  Needles 
(from  alcohol).    Not  decomposed  on  melting. 

m-XYLYLEHE-m-DIAUINE 
C8H2(CH3)2(NHj)2  [1:3:4:6].  m-Di-anddo-m-xylene 
[105°].  Formed  by  reduction  of  nitro-zylidine 
[123°]  or  of  di-nitro-xylene  [93°]  (Fittig,  A.  147, 
18 ;  Grevingk,  B.  17,  2426 ;  Witt,  B.  21,  2419). 
White  crystals.  Bublimable.  Does  not  yield  a 
eurhodine  on  boiling  with  nitroso-dimethyl- 
aniline,  NaOAo,  and  HOAo.  —  B"2HC1.  — 
B"H2SnCl4.— B"H2S0,.    CrystaUine,  v.  sol.  Aq. 

m-Xylylene-o-diamine 
0„HMej(NH,)2  [1:3:5:6]  [78-5°].  Formed  by  reduc- 
tion of  [2:4:1]  0,H3Me2.Nj.C,HjMe2.NHj  [1:3:5:6] 
(Nolting  a.  Forel,  B.  18,  2683)  and  also  by  the 
action  of  tin  and  H01A.CI  on  di-bromo-di-nitro-m- 
xylene  [191°]  (Jacobsen,  B.  21,  2821),  and  on 
(5,l,3,6)-nitro-xylidine  (Hofmann,  B.  9,  1298). 
Plates  (from  water),  si.  sol.  cold  benzene,  sol. 
ether. 

m-Xylylene-m- diamine 
C,H2Mej(NHj)j  [1:3:4:2].  [64°].  Formed  by  re- 
duction of  nitro-xylidine  [78°]  or  pf  di-nitro-m- 
xylene  [82°]  (Grevingk,  B.  17,  2426).  White 
needles.  Gives  a  Bismarck  brown  with  nitrous 
acid  and  a  chrysoidine  with  diazobenzene. 

j;-Xylylene-o- diamine 
C3H2Mej(NHj)2  [1:4:2:3].  [75°].  Formed  by 
reduction  of  c-di-nitro-p-xylene  (Lellmann,  A. 
228,  251 ;  N51ting,  B.  19,  145).  White  needles 
(by  sublimation).  Gives  a  deep-red  colour  with 
Feci,. 

2)-Xylylene-m-diamine 
C^Mej(NHj)j  [1:4:2:6].      [102°].     Formed  by 
reducing     (2,6,l,4)-di-nitro-xylene      (L.;     N.). 
Needles  (by  sublimation).    Behaves  like  a  m- 
diamine. 

o-Xylylene-f -diamine 
C,H,Me,(NH3),  [1:4:2:5].  [142^  (S.);  [147°] 
(N.  a.  F.) ;  [150°]  (N.).  I'ormation.—l.  By  re- 
duction of  xylene-azoxylidine  (amido-azo-xylene) 
[2:5:1]  OeH3Mej.Nj.C,KjMej.NHj  [1.-2:5:4]  by  zinc 
and  HOliq  (Nietzki,  B.  13,  471;  Nolting  .a. 
Forel,  B.  18,  2685). — 2.  By  reduction  of  nitro-- 
xylidine [142°]  (Nolting,  Witt,  a.  Forel,  B.  IS, 
2666 ;  von  Eostanecki,  B.  19,  2318 ;  Marckwald, 
£.  23, 1021).— 3.  By  redttotion  of  the  di-oxim«f 


f-xyloqninone  C3H^e2(S0£t),  witb  tin'  and 
HOI  (Sutkowski,  B.  20,  979). 

Pro;perHes.  —  Colourless  needles,  sol.  hot 
Vater  and  alcohol,  m.  sol.  benzene  asd  ether. 
Yields  xyloquinone  [123°]  on  oxidation.  Not 
oxidised  by  exposure  to  air.    May  be  sublimed. 

Salts.— B"2HC1.  Colourless  leaflets.  — 
B"H8S04.    Crystalline  meal. 

■o-Xylylene  exo-diamine 
[1:2]  C,H4(CKi.NHj)j.  .  Formed  by  heating  the 
phthalimide  CeH4(CH2.N:CA:CeH4)2  with  cone. 
HCU.q  at  200°  (Strassmann,  B.  21,  579).  Alka- 
line liquid,  smelling  strongly  l^e  ammonia. 
Absorbs  CO^.  Gives  with  FeCl3  a  pp.  ot  yellow- 
ish-red  needles.— B"2HCl.—B"2HAuCl4.  Yellow 
plates. — B"2CaH3N,0,.  Yellow  needles,  decom- 
posing above  170°  without  melting. 

Acetyl- derivative  CjHuACjNs.    [146°]. 

Benzoyl  derivativeOgH.iifizJSp     [IBS*^, 

m-Xylylene-exo-diamine 
[1:3]  0„H,(CH3.llH2)j.  (247°).  Formed  by  the 
action  of  cone,  hydrochloric  acid  at  220°  on  the 
C3H,(CHj.N:C,HA)a  [237°],  which  is  got  by 
heating  potassium  phthalimide  with  di-a>-bromo- 
m-xylene  (Bromme,  B.  21,  2705).  Liquid,  sol. 
water,  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Absor]^ 
COj.  —  B"2H01.  Needles  (from  water).  ^ 
B"2HjPtCl5.— B"CaH3NjO,,  Yellow  spangles, 
decomposing  at  187°. 

Acetyl  derivative  .OaH4(CH2.NHAo)^ 
[119°].    Crystalline  mass,  v.  sol.  hot  water. 

Befereruie. — Nitko-xtltlehb-duminb. 

XYLYLENE-BENZEN  YL-AUIDINE  v.  Bekz- 

ENYL-XXIiYLENE-DIAMINB. 

XYLYLENE  BBOUIDE  v.  Di-bbouo-xtlene. 
XYLYLENE-CELGBO-UALOinC  £IH£S  «. 

CHLOBO-XTLYIiEIIE-IUIiOina  EIHEB. 

Xylylene-exo-di-chloro-malonio  etber  v.  Di- 

CHLOBO-FHENTLENE-DI-METHTL-DI-MALONIC  ETHEB. 

XYIYLEWE-ETHENYL-AMILINE  C,oH„N, 

i.e.  CMe  ^'^^OjHjMej.  Formed  by  reducing 

C3H;Me3(N02)(NHAc)  [1:3:5:4]  with  tin  and  HOI 
(Hobrecker,  B.  5,  922).  Besinous  mass. — 
B'HCl.  Large  needles.— B'sH3PtCl,.—B'HN0, 
Long  needles. 

XYLYLENE  IODIDE  v.  Di-iodo-xtlene. 

XYLYLENE-DI-UALONIC  ACID  v.  Fhenti.- 

ENE-DI-METHTL-DI-UALONIC  ACn). 

0-XYLYLENE  SVLFHIDE  C.HgS  i.e. 

OjHi^^j^S.    [0.  0°].    Formed    by  heating 

di-«-bromo  o-xylene  with  K,S  (Leser,  B:.  17, 
1824  ;  Hjelt,  B.  22,  2904).  OU,  smelling  Uke 
mercaptan.  Very  unstable,  quickly  turning  into 
a  black  resin. — ^B'2HgCl2.    Long  needles. 

Methylo-iodideB'Uel.    [155°]. 

Di-zylylene  disnlphide 
[1:3:4:5]  C.fl2Me.,:S3:CBHjMej  [5:4:3:1].  [118°]. 
Formed  by  heating  xylylene-diazosulphide  at 
200°-250°  (Jacobsen  a.  Ney,  B.  22,  911).  Cone. 
HjSO,  forms  a  blue  liquid^  remaining  blue  on 
dilution. 

ti-DI-XYLYL-ETHAlIE  C,^  i.e. 
CH,.0H(CjH3)2.  .  (324°).    S.G.  ?^  -966.    p'ormed 
from  etbylidene  chloride,  m-x^ene,  and  A101| 
(Anschutz,  B.  18,  665 ;  A.  235,  326).    Oil. 

Reference. — Chlobo-di-xtlyi.-etha»b. 

DI-XYLYL-ETHYLENE  C„Ha,  i.e. 
C,HjMej.CH:CH.CsH,Me2.  Tetra-methyl'sUlbent. 
[106°].      (325°^40°).      Formed    by  distilling 
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C»HsMej.CH2.CH;iCl,  whioh  is  got  from  di-ohloro- 
di-ethyl  oxide,  w-xylene,  and  HjSO^  (Hepp,  B. 
7,  1416;.  Spangles  (from  alcohol),  sol.  ether 
and  CSj.  Unites  with  bromine.  Oxidised  by 
dilute  HNO,  to  (l,3,4).di-methyl-benzoio  aoid 
[122°]. 

Di-xylyl-ethylene  CAMej.OHiCH.C^Mej. 
[157°].  Formed  in  like  manner  from  ^-xylene. 
Plates  (from  alcohol).  Less  solable  than  the 
preceding  isomeride. 

letra-xylyl-ethylene 
(C.HaMej)20:C(CeH3MeJ,.    [245°].  Formed  from 
xylene,  CHOI3,  and  AICI3  (Sohwarz,  B.  14, 1528). 
Yellow  plates. 

m-XYLYL-EIHYLENE-DIAUIITE 
CeH,MejNH.CjH4.NHj.  (274°).  Formed  from 
m-?ylyl-amido-ethy}-phthalimide  and  HOI  (New- 
man, S.  24,2197).-*B'HC1.  [173°].— B'jBtPtOl.. 
— B'O^slTjO,.  [141°].  Eeddish-yellow  needles, 
T.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 

DI-m-XYLYL-ETHYLENE  SIEETONE 
CjH<(C0.0jH,Mej[4:3:l])j.  [129°].  Formed  from 
m-xylene,  sncoinyl  chloride,  AlGl,  and  OSa 
(Olaus,  B.  20,  1376).  Needles,  insol.  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  DUute  HNO,  oxidises  it 
to  (l,3,4)-di-methyl-benzoic  acid.  ^ 

Oxim  C^t{GlNOB.).C^E.,).^.    [140°]. 

Phenyl-hydr aside 
C^,(C(N2HPh).08Hs)2.    [189°].    Crystals. 

Bi-f -zylyl  ethylene  diket'one 
e,H,(C0.C8H,Mej  [2:4:1]),.       [123°].       Formed 
from  ^-xylene,  succinyl  chloride,  AIOI3,  and  OSj 
(Clans).    Needles^ 

m-XYLYI  ETHYL  KETONE 
[1:3:4]  OsH,Mej.OO.CjHr      (239°).     Light   oil, 
with  aromatic  odour,  not  solid  at  — 10°  (Claus, 
J.  pr.  [2]  43,  140).      Yields    (l,3,4)-di-methyl. 
benzoic  acid  on  oxidation. 

Phenyl-hydrazide  [126°].  Plates,  v.  sol. 
hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

p-Xjljl  ethyl  ketone 
[4:1:2]  CoHsMej.CO.OjHs.  (238°unoor.).  Formed 
from  ^-xylene.  Aid,,  and  propionyl  chloride 
(Claus  a.  Fickert,  B.  19,  3182).  Oil.  Oxidised 
by  KMnO,  to  C^HjMej.CO.CHj.CO^  [132°]  and 
some  (4,l,2)-di-methyl-benzoic  acid. 

m-XYLYL  ETHYL  KETONE  CABBOZYLIC 
ACID  [4:2:1]  0,H,Mej.OO.CHj.CHj.CO^. 

Di^nethyl-benzoyl-propionic  acid.  [108°]. 
Formed  from  w-xylene,  succinyl  chloride, 
AlOlj,  and  CS^  (Claus,  B.  20,  1376).  Needles,  v. 
sol.  hot  water,  insol.  cold. — NHjA'. — KA'4aq. 
V.  sol.  water. — NaA'  4aq.  Needles. — BaA'j3aq. 
Needles. — PbA'^:  white  pp. — ^AgA':  white  crystal- 
line pp. 

o-Xylyl  ethyl  ketone  carboxylic  acid 
[4:1:2]      C,H3Me2.C0.CHj.CH,.C02H.  [84°]. 

Formed  from  p-xylehe  in  like  manner  (C). 
Colourless  needles. 

XYLYL-DI-ETHYL-PHOSPHINE 
CeHaMej-PEtj.     (260°).     Formed  by  the  action 
of    ZnBtj  on  CjEsMe^-PClj  (Ozimatis,  B.  15, 
2016).   Thick,  colourless  oil.   Yields  B'Mel  [90°], 
B'.Me^PtCla  [202°],  and  B'Etl  [136°]. 

fW-XYLYL-GLYOXAIINE  CaH.N<^g:j^^. 
[32°].  (279°).  Formed  by  the  action  of  HNO, 
on  C3H5N<c|^^.^  [192°],  which  is  got  by 
the  action  of  ECl  on  the  product  of  the  action 
pf-  »mido-»cet»l  on  wt-xylyl-thip-urea   (M^r^k-  | 


wald,  B.  25,  2368).  SI.  sol.  water.— Auro- 
chloride  [165°].— Picrate.  [159°].  Yellow 
needles,  m.  sol.  chloroform. 

o-XYLYL-GLYOXYLIC  ACID 
[4:3:1]  OsH3Mej.CO.C0jH.  •   [92°].      Formed  by 
oxidising  o-xylyl  methyl  ketone  with  alkaline 
KsFeCyj  (Buohka  a.  Irish,  B.  20, 1766).— BaA'j. 

m-Xylyl-glyozylic  acid 
[4:2:1]  OeH3Me,.CO.C02H.  [54°].  Formed  by 
oxidising  m-xylyl  methyl  ketone  with  KMnO, 
(Claus,  B.  19,  231 ;  J.  pr.  [2]  43,  142).  Flat 
Brisms.  Yields  (4,2,1)  di-methyl-benzoic  acid 
on  boiling  with  dilute  HNO3.  Gives  rise  to 
C3H,.CH(OH).C03H  [119°]  on  reduction.— 
CaA'22aq.  Needles.— BaA'j2aq.—AgA'.  Needles, 
sol.  hot  water. 

^-Xylyl-glyoxylic  aoid 
[5:2:1]  C«H3Mej.C0.C0,H.  [70°-80»].  Formed 
by  oxidation  of  ^-xylyl  methyl  ketone  by  aqueous 
KMnO,  (Claus  a.  WoUner,  B.  18,  1859).  Crys. 
taUine,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  HOAo,  v.  si. 
sol.  water.  Splits  up  above  200°  into  COj  and 
di-methyl-benzoio  aldehyde.  Oxidised  by  HNO3 
to  CsHaMej,.COjH.  Ac^O  and  NaOAo  yield  di- 
methyl-oinnamic  aoid. — ^BaA'j  6aq :  small  felted 
needles. — CaA'^  3aq.— AgA' :  crystalline  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  MA'.    Oil. 

XYLYL  GLYOXYLIC  ALDEHYDE 
[1:3:4]  C8H3Me2.CO.CHO.  Oxim  [95°].  Formed 
from  xylyl  methyl  ketone,  NaOEt,  and  CsHnNOj 
(Soderbaum,  B.  25,  3463).  Needles  (from  benz- 
ene-ligroin).  Acetic  anhydride  gives  the  acetyl 
derivatives  of  the  s^»-oxini  CsH9.CO.CH:NOAo 
[54°]  decomposed  by  alkalis  with  formation  of 
CBH3Mej.C02H  [126^  and  by  hot  AejO  yielding 
C,H3Mej.C0.CN  [47°].  AcCl  converts  the  oxim 
into  CBH3Mej.C(0H)2.CH:N0Ac  [142°],- whence 
cold  NaOH  forms  CeH3Me2.CH{OH).C02H  [103°], 
while  NaOHAq  at  50°  forms  'xylyl  formoin' 
C8Hs.C0.CH(0H).C0.C0.C8H,  [155°]. 

DI-XYLYL-GTTANIDINE 
HN:C(NH.03H,  [l:2:4])j.     [158°].     Formed  by 
the  action  of  PbO  and  alcohoUo  ammonia  on  di- 
xylyl-thio-nrea  (Hofmann,  B.  9,,1295).  Needles, 
(from  alcohol). 

XYLYL-HYDBAZINE 
[4:2:1]  CsH3Me2NH.NHj.  [85°].  Formed  from 
xylidine  by  diazotisation  followed  by  reduction 
with  NajSOj,  the  resulting  OsH,.N2H2.S03Na^aq 
being  then  treated  with  zinc-dust  and  HOAc 
(Klauber,  M.  11,  282).  Pale-yellow  needles,  v. 
si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Beduces  Fehling's 
solution  on  warming.  On  heating  with  aceto- 
acetic  ether  it  yields  a  crystalline  body  [203°] 
reduced  in  alcohoUo  solution  by  Na  to  oxy- 
xylyl-methyl-pyrazole.    . 

Salt.— C'HC12aq.    [183°].    SmaU  needles. 

Di-o-zylyl-hydrazine 
[3:2:1]  03H3Me2NH.NH03H3Me2  [1:2:3].  [141°]. 
c-Hydrazo-o-xylene.  Got  by  heating  nitro-o- 
xylene  (20  g.)  with  NaOH  (20  g.),  alcohol  (100 
c.c.)  and  zinc-dust  (25  g.),  and  reducing  the  pro- 
duct with  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide  (Nolting 
a.  Strieker,  Bl.  [2]  50, 613).  White  needles,  sol, 
alcohol  and  ether.    Easily  oxidised  by  air. 

i(-Di-o-xylyl-hydrazine 
N2Hj(CeH3Me2[l:3:4])2. .  [107°].    Formed  by  re- 
ducing     nitro-o-xylene  with    sodium-amalgam 
(N.  a.  S.).    TeUowigh  white  needles,  sol.  ^00- 
hol. 
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Si-m-zylyl-Iiydrazine 

NjHj(0eHjMe2  [1:3:5]),.  [125^.  Obtained  from 
«-mtro-TO-xylene  (N.  a.  S.)-  Needles,  easily  oxi- 
dised by  air. 

it-Si-7n-zylyl-hydrazine 
NjHj(0sH3Me2[l:2:4])2.  [122°].  Got  by  warm- 
ing nitro-Mj-xylene  (30  g.)  with  NaOH  (30  g.), 
zinordust  (40  g.),  and  alcohol.  (250  c.o.)  and 
treating:  the  xylenetazor-^ylens:  so  obtained- with 
alcoholic  ammonia  and.  H^S  (N,  a.  S.}.  White 
needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Si-p-xylyl-hydrazine 
N2Hj,(C,N3Mej[l:2:5])2.     [145°].    Formed  fronl 
nitro-^-xylene  (N.  a.  S.).    Needles,  not  affected 
by  air. 

XTLYLIC  ACID  v.  Di-meihtl-benzmo  acid. 

a-Xylylic  acid  v.  Toltl-aobtio  acid. 

jj-XYLYMDENE-DI-IMINE 
CjH4(CH:NH)2  [1:4].    Formed  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  NH3  or  dry  NH,  gas  upon  terephthalic 
'aldehyde   (Oppenheimer,  B.   19,  576).     Glassy 
brittle  crystals.    Y.  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

DI-XYLYI-KETONE  CO{G,U,Me.,),.  (c.  340°). 
Obtained  from  (m?) -xylene,  COOlj,  and  AICI3 
(Ador  a.  Killiet,  B.  11,  399).  Liquid,  not  solid 
at  —  60°.  Split  up  by  long  boiling  into  HjO  and 
OijHjj-. 

Di-p-zylyl  ketone 
[2:5:1]  CsH,Me2.CO.C5H3MeJl:2:5].  (327°  un- 
oor.).  Formed  from  ^-xylene,  CSj,  and  COClj  in 
closed  vessels ;  the  yield  being  55  p.c.  (Elbs, 
J.  pr-.  [2]  35,  481).  Oil.  Quickly  decomposed 
by  distillation  into  H^O  and  (B.  2,  l',4')-tri- 
methyl-anthraoene  [227°].  Eedueed  by  zinc- 
dust  and  alcoholic  KOH  to  di-p-xylyl-carbinol 
[131°]. 

Si-zylyl-tetraketone 
C3H,.0O:CO.C0.00.0jH3Me2  [4:3:1].  [180°]. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  cold  HNO3  (S.G.  1-4) 
on  C3H,.0O.CH(OH).CO.CO.03H3  (Soderbaum,  B. 
25,  3475).  Scarlet  needles  (from  CSj).  On  dis- 
solving in  HOAc  and  ppg.  by  water  it  yields  a 
dihydrate  [100°]  C^^n^fi,. 

XYLYL  MEBCAPTAN  C„H3Mej.SH.  (214°). 
S.G.  —  1'036.  (Jot  by  treating  xylene  sulphonic 
chloride  with  Zn  and  dilute  H^SOj  (Yssell,  Z. 
1865,  360),  and  also  by  heating  xylyl  ethyl 
xanthate  with  alcoholic  potash  (Leuckart,  J.  jar. 
[2]  41,  192).  Liquid.  —  Hg(S.C3Ha)2.  — 
Pb(S.0„H3)i,.    Yellow  powder. 

TBI-p-XYLYL-METHANE  CK{O^B.,M.e^} ,. 
[188°].  (above  360°).  From  di-^-xylyl-carbinol, 
p-xylene,  and  PjOj  by  boiling  for  four  hours 
(Elbs,  J.  pr.  [2]  35,  484).  Crystalline  grains 
(from  alcohol),  v.  sol.  ether  and  benzene. 

o-XYIYL  METHYL  KETONE 
[4:3:1]  C.H3Me2.CO.CH3.  (246°).  Formed  from 
o-xylene,  AcOl,  and  AICI3  (Glaus,  B.  18,  1856 ; 
19,  232 ;  J.  pr.  1890,  410).  Oil,  smelling  like 
coumarin  (Armstrong  a.  Kipping,  C.  J.  6B,,  81). 
Yields  (4,3,l)-di-methyl-benzoic  acid  on  oxida- 
tion. Cone.  HOlAq  forms  Ca,Hj20  [114°].  PjO^ 
gives  a  body  melting  at  165°.  Zinc-dust  reduces 
the  ketone  to  CaH,.CH(0H).CH3  (257°). 

Oxim  C3Hs,.C(NOH).CH3.  [85°].  Prisms 
(from  dilute  alcohol),  converted  by  AcCl  into 
C8H,.C(NOAc).CH3  [72°]. 

Phenyl-hydraside.    Colourless  prisms. 
OT-Xylyl  methyl  ketone 
[4:2:1]  C.H3Me2.CO.CH3.    (228°).    Formed  from 
W-xylene,  AoCl,  and  Aid,  (Claus,  B,  19,  230). 


Obtained  also  by  boiling  jn-xylene  with  HOAo, 
ZnCl,,  and  POCI3  (Frey,  J.  pr.  [2]  43, 120).  Oil, 
smelling  like  peppermint.  Not  condensed  by 
HClAq.  Yields  CioHsBrsO  [69°].  Beduction  by 
HI  yields  CjH3Me2.CH2.CH,  (184°)  (Claus,  J.pr. 
[2]  45,  380).  HNO,  gives  Oj„H„NjO<  [108°] 
(Claus,  J.^.  [2]  41,  492). 

^-Xylyl  methyl  ketone 
[5a:l],C3H3Mes.CO.CH3.  (225°  nnoor.).  S.G, 
i2  -9962.  V.D.  4-93.  Formed  from,  ^xjslene, 
AoCl,  and  AICI3  (Claus  a.  Wollner,  B.  18, 1856). 
Oil,  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Oxidised  by  cold 
aqueous  KMnO,  to  jp-xylyl-glyoxylic  acid.  Dilute 
HNO,  forms  di-methyl-benzoio  and  methyl- 
phthalic  acids. 

Oxim  C3H,.C(N0H).CH,.    [58°]. 

XYLYL  METHYL  KETONE  CABBOXYLIC 
ACID  V.  MethtIi-benzoyl-acetic  Acm. 

XYLYL-DI-METHYL-PHOSPHINE 
CaHaMej-PMe,.     (230').     Formed  from  ZnMe, 
and  CsHaMej-PClj  (Czimatis,  B.  15,  2016).    Oil. 
Unites  with  CSj,  forming  a  compound  [115°]. 

XYLYL-METHYL-THIOHYDAHTOIN 

[1:3:4]  C3H3Me2.N<^°;^^».     [165°].     Formed 

from  xylyl-thiocarbimide  and  alanine  (Marok- 
wald,  B.  24,  3282).    Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

XYLYL  PENTADECYL  KETONE 
C,H3Me2.CO.C,;H„.    [37°].    (269°  at  15  mm.). 
Formed  from  TO-xylene,  palmityl  chloride,  and 
AICI3  (Erafft,  B.  21,  2269).     SmaU  plates,  yield- 
ing di-methyl-benzoic  acid  [126°]  on  oxidation. 
•     XYLYL  PHENYLAMYL  KETONE 
C„H3Me2.00.CHPh.CA.    [91-5°].     Formed  by 
Friedel  and  Craft's  method  (Wege,  B.  24,  3541). 

XYLYL-PHENYL-  v.  PHENTL-xn,Ti,-. 

TEI-XYLYL  PHOSPHATE  P0(0CeH,Me2),. 
The  0-  andp-  compounds  are  formed  by  heating 
0-  and  ^-xylenol  with  POCl,  (Kreysler,  B.  18, 
1702).  They  are  oils,  v.  sol.  ether,  alcohol,  and 
benzene. 

m-XYLYL-PHT  HALIDE 

°A<co^^!^^!^0-  [8*°]-  Got  by  heating 
C5H3Me2.CO.C8Hj.COjH  with  zinc  and  HCl 
(Gresly,  A.  234,  237).  Needles  (from  alcohol), 
si.  sol.  benzene. 

XYLYL-PBOPIONIC  ACID 
[1:3:4]  O8H3Mej.OHj.CH2.COjH.  [105°].   Formed 
by  saponifying  the  amide.     Silky  needles,  v.  sol. 
hot  water, — ^BaA'j  6aq.    Plates,  m.  sol.  water. — 
CaA'j  4aq. — AgA'.    White  powder. 

.^OTiie  08H3Mej.0jH,.C0.NHj.  [107°].  Got 
by  heating  the  oxim  of  Tre-xylyl  ethyl  ketone  with 
yellow  ammonium  sulphide  under  pressure 
(Claus,  J.  pr.  [2]  46,  477).  Needles,  sol.  hot 
water. 

m-XYLYL  PBOPYl  KETONE  C,jH„0  i.t. 
[4:2:1]  C,H,Mej.CO.Pr.  (251°).  Formed  from 
m-xylene,  butyryl  chloride  and  AlCl,  (Claus, 
(/.  pr.  [2]  46,  474).  Oil,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Yields  m-xylyl-glyoxylie  acid  [54°]  on 
oxidation  with  EMn04. 

Oxim.    Crystals,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 

2J-Xylyl  propyl  ketone  [5:2:1]  C3HsMej.CO.Pr. 
(249°).  iormed  in  like  manner  from  2>-xylene, 
Light  oil. 

Oxim  [47°].    Colourless  needles. 

o-Xylyl  isopropyl  ketone 
[4:3:1]  C,H,Me,.CO,Pr.  (258°).    Oil,  smelling  like 
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turpentine  (Clans,  J.  pr.  [2]  46,  484).    Yields 
di-methyl-benzoio  acid  [163°]  on  oxidation. 

Oxim  [68°].    Large  prisms. 

m-Xylyl  isopropyl  ketone 
[4:2:1]  OeH,Mej.OO.Pr.     (245°).      Oil,     yielding 
l»-xylyl-glyoxylio  acid  on  oxidation  by  KMnO^. 

Oxitn,  [97°].    Prisms  (from  alcohol). 

Phen'^l-hy dr aside  [\.%^°l.    Crystals. 

^-Xylyl  isopropyl  ketone 
[5:2:1]  0»H3Me3.CO.Pr.    (24Ci°).     Formed    from 
p-xylene,  isobutyryl  chloride,  and  AICI3  (Clans, 
J.  pr.  [2]  46,  484).    Oil,  smelling  Uke- mush- 
rooms. 

Oaim  [76°].    Plates  an?  prisms. 

TEXSA-o-XYITL  SIIICATE  Si(OC,H3Me2)j. 
(0.  460°).  Formed  by  heating  o-xylenol  with 
SiClj,  the  yield  being  85  p.o.  of  the  theoretical 
amount  (Hertkorn,  B.  18,  1691).    Large  prisms. 

Tetra-TO-xylyl  silicate  Si(OCsHjMe2)4.  (453°- 
457°).  Formed,  in  like  manner,  from  w-xylenol. 
Oil. 

TO-XTLYL  THIOCARBIMIDE  CgH,NS  i.e. 
[4:2:1]  C,HjMej.N:CS.  ~  Formed  from  di-xylyl- 
thio-urea  and  PjOj  (Hofmann,  B.  9,  1295). 
Crystals.  Converted  by  PhOEt  and  AlOlj  into 
CjHgNH.CS.O.H,.OEt  [140°]  (Gattermann,  B.  25, 
3530). 

.    XYLYL  ETHTL  SITHIOGABBOIf  ATE 
CS(OEt).SCgHsMe^      Formed  from  potassium 


xanthate  and  m-diazo-xylene  chloride  (Leuckart, 
J.  pr.  [2]  41,  192).  Oil,  converted  by  heating 
with  alcoholic  potash  into  xylyl  mercaptan 
(214°). 

DI-XYLYL-THIO-TJEEA 
CS(NH.C,H,Mej  [1:2:4]  )2.     [153°].     Formed  by 
digesting  xylidine  with  CS^    as  long  as   H.,S 
escapes  (Hofmann,  B.  9, 1295).    Crystals,  (from 
alcohol). 

XYLYL-TIEEA  NH^.CO.imOAMej  [1:2:4]. 
[186°]^  Formed  from  crude  xylidine  sulphate 
and  potassium  cyanate  (Genz,  B.  3,  226). 
Needles  (from  alcohol). 

s-Xyly;  urea  NH2.CO.NH.O.H3Me,  [1:3:5]. 
[162°]  (Frentzel,  0.  C.  1888, 1361). 

Di  -  s  -xylyl  -  urea  00(NH0.H3Mej [1:3:5]  )j. 
[275°]  (F.) ;  [251°]  (G.  a.  C).  Formed  from 
s-xylidine  and  COClj  (F.).  Formed  also  from 
m-xylyl  cyanate  and  xylidine  (Gattermann  a. 
Oantzler,  B.  25, 1089).    Needles. 

Di-TO-xylyl-urea  CO(NH.CsH3Me2  [1:2:4]),. 
[268°].  A  product  of  the  distillation  of  m-xylyl- 
amido-crotonic  acid  (Conrad  a.  Limpach,  B.  21, 
527).     Sublimes  when  melting. 

Di-xylyl-urea  CO  (NHCuHaMej),.  Formed  by 
heating  urea  (1  pt.)  with  crude  xyUdine  (3  pts.). 
Felted  needles  (from  hot  alcohol),  not  melted  at 
250°  (Genz,  B.  3,  226); 

Biiference. — Mbthtii-bi!1izyl-tjhba. 


YTTEEBITIM.  Yb.  At.  w.  0. 173.  This  name 
is  given  to  the  metal,  not  yet  isolated,  of  an 
earth  separated  byMarignac,  in  1878,  from  crude 
erbia  obtained  from  gadoUnite  or  euxenite.  The 
claim  of  ytterbia  to  rank  as  a  definite  homo- 
geneous compound  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  earth  in  a  mineral 
from  Ytterby  in  Sweden  was  announced  in  1788 
by  Gadolin ;  in  1797  Eokeberg  confirmed  the  dis- 
covery. The  new  earth  was  named  yttria,  and 
the  mineral  from  which  it  was  obtained  was 
called  gadolirdte.  Besearches  into  the  nature  of 
yttria  were  conducted  by  Berzelius  in  1819  (v. 
Lehrbuch  [5th  ed.]  2),  Mosander  in  1889  and 
1843  (J.  pr.  30,  27),  Scheerer  in  1842,  Cleve  and 
.  others.  In  1878  Marignac  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  erbia  (A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  247)  ;  he 
fractionally  decomposed  erbium  nitrate  by  heat, 
and  obtained  an  earth  which  he  called  yttenbia. 
The  erbia  used  by  Marignac  was  pink,  and  gave, 
in  solution,  an  absorption  spectrumj  the  new 
earth  was  white  and  showed  no  absorption  spec- 
trum. NUson  {B.  12,  554 ;  13,  1439  [1879-80]) 
prepared  ytterbia,  but  found  a  reacting  weight 
for  the  earth  different  from  that  assigned  to  it  by 
Marignac.  By  repeated  fractional  decomposition 
by  heat  of  the  nitrate  of  ytterbium,  Nilson 
separated  another  earth  which  he  called  scandia 
(c/.  Scandium,  this  vol.,  p.  431).  Nilson  (B. 
13, 1480)  in  1879  made  a  fuller  examination  of 
ytterbia,  and  determined  the  at.  w.  of  the  metal 
of  this  earth,  and  the  properties  of  several  salts 
g{  the  metal.     In  this  memoir  Nilson  assorted 


th  at  erbia  was  separable  into  seven  distinct  earths : 
erbia  proper,  scandia,  terbia,  thulia,  ytterbia, 
yttria,  and  Soret's  X  (afterwards  called  holmia). 
(c/.  Ebbium,  vol.  ii.  p.  456 ;  and  Metals,  babe, 
vol.  iii.  p.  245). 

OccMrre»«!6. —Along  with  erbia,  scandia,  yttria, 
&c.,  in  very  smaUquantities  in  afewrare  Scandina- 
vian minerals,  chiefly  in  gadoUnite  and  etixenite. 
Nilson  (Z.C.)  obtained  c.  20  g.  ytterbia  from  6-7 
kilos,  of  the  crude  earths  prepared  from  0.  15 
kilos.  gadoUnite. 

Preparation  of  ytterbia.— NUson  {B.  13, 1430) 
mixed  finely  powdered  euxenite  or  gadoUnite,  c. 
400  g.  at  a  time,  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
KHSO,,  fused  over  a  powerful  burner,  pulverised 
the  fused  mass,  and  thoroughly  exhausted  with 
cold  water;  he  ppd.  the  aqueous  solution  by 
ammonia,  washed  the  ppd.  hydrated  oxides,  and 
dissolved  in  HNO^Aq ;  after  boiling  the  solution 
for  some  time  and  filtering,  he  ppd.  by 
oxalic  acid,  washed  the  pp.,  dried  it,  and  heated 
strongly  until  it  was  decomposed.  The  crude  ; 
earths  thus  obtained  were  freed  from  K^CO,  by 
boiling  with  water,  and  were  then  dissolved  in 
HNOjAq  ;  the  solution  was  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  was  fused  until  red  vapours 
began  to  come  o£E.  The  reddish-yellow,  opaque 
solid  was  then  treated  with  boiling  water,  where- 
by a  reddish-yellow  pp.  was  formed,  which  was 
filtered  off  by  means  of  a  suotion-pumpv  (This 
pp.  contained  oxide  of  Th,  along  with  oxides  of  Ge, 
Fe,  and  TJ.)  The  reddish  filtrate  was  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  solid  nitrates  thus  obtained 
were  partly  decomposed  by  heating,  the  soluble 
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(nndeoomposed^  portion  lemoTed  by  solution 
in  water,  the  residue  dissolved  in  HNOjAq, 
the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  resi- 
due partly  decomposed  by  heating,  the  unde- 
pomposed  nitrates  were  removed  by  washing 
with  water,, the  residue  was  dissolved  in  HNOjAq, 
and  so  on.  After  thirty  repetitions  of  this  process 
a  solution  was  obtained  that  showed  merely 
a  trace  of  red  colour  after  thirty -fiVe  repetitions 
the  solution  was  quite  colourless,  and  showed 
only  two  faint  absorption  bands,  one  in  the  green 
and  the  other  in  the  red ;  after  forty  repetitions  a 
solution  was  obtained  which  gave  only  the  red 
band ;  and  when  the  process  of  partial  decomposi- 
tion by  heat  had  been  repeated  sixty-eight  times 
a  solution  in  HNOgAq  was  obtained  which  showed 
no  trace  of  an  absorption  spectrum.  This  solu- 
tion was  saturated  with  H^S,  the  small  yellowish- 
brown  pp.  of  PtSj  was  filtered  off,  the  filtrate 
was  ppd.  by  pure  oxalic  acid,  the  pp.  was  washed, 
dried,  and  decomposed  by  heating  strongly,  and 
pure  ytterbia  was  thus  obtained.  For  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  method  of  separating  ytterbia  from 
accompanying  earths  v.  Auer  von  Welsbaoh  {M. 
4,  630). 

Atomie  weight  of  ytterbium. — The  metal  has 
not  been  isolated;  the  at.  w.  was  determined 
by  Nilson  (B.  13, 1433)  by  dissolving  pure  YbPa 
{v.  supra)  in  HXOsAq,  adding  a  suitable  quantity 
of  HjSO^Aq,  evaporating  on  a  water-bath  to  drive 
off  ENO3,  then  on  a  sand-bath,  and  finally  over 
a  flame  until  all  free  H^SO,  was  removed, 
weighing  the  yb2(S0,)3  thus  obtained,-  and 
analysing  it.  Nilson  dissolved  pure  YbjOj  in 
HNOjAq,  evaporated  to  dryness,  partially  de- 
composed the  nitrate  by  heat,  treated  with  water, 
&c.,  as  described  swpra,  and  in  this  way  obtained 
seven  fractions,  each  of  which  was  converted  into 
sulphate.  The  results  are  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 


Weight  of 
Yb,0. 

Weight  of 
sulphate 

Fctge.  composition 
of  sulphate     ' 

Atomio  w. 
ofXb. 

formed 

Tb,0. 

SO. 

10063 

1-6186 

62-171 

37-829 

173-21 

1-0139 

1-6314 

62-149 

37-851 

17303 

•8509 

1-3690 

62-155 

37-845 

173-08 

•7371 

1-1861 

62-145 

37-855 

173-00 

1-0005 

1-6099 

62-147 

37-853 

173-01 

•8090 

1-3022 

62-126 

37-874 

172-84 

1-0059 

1-6189 

62-1,34 

37-866 

172-91 

62147 

37-853 

17301 

Chemical  relations  of  ytterbium. — If  Yb  is 
really  a  homogeneous  substance,  it  must  be 
placed  in  Series  10  of  Group  III.  in  the  periodic 
classification  of  the  elements.  This  group  eon- 
tains  the  following  elements : 

Even  series — 
2  4-6  8  10  12 

B(ll)   So  (44)  Y(89)    La  (139)    Yb  (173)     — 

Odd  series — 

3  5  7  9  11 

Al  (27)  Ga  (70)  In  (114)        —       Tl  (204) 

A  comparison  of  the  position  of  Tb  with  the 
positions  of  elements  placed  in  Series  10  (v. 
table  on  p.  811  qi   vol.  iii.)  ghowe  that   Tb 


ought  to  be  decidedly  more  metallic  thanB,  and 
somewhat  more  metallic  than  Al,  Ga,  or  In ;  the 
data,  however,  are  too  meagre  to  allow  a  detailed 
comparison  to  be  made.  Little  is  known  of  the 
properties  of  compounds  of  Yb ;  but  what  is 
known  broadly  confirms  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  position  of  the  element  in  the  periodio 
scheme  of  classification  (c/.  Eabihs,  hbials  ov 
THE,  vol.  ii.  p.  424). 

Ytterbium  oxide  Ybfiy  {Ytterbia.)  A  very 
heavy,  white,  infusible  powder ;  slowly  acted  on 
by  acids  when  cold  or  gently  warmed,  but  readily 
dissolved  by  dilute  acid  solutions  when  boiling. 
Solutions  in  acids  are  colourless,  and  show  no 
absorption  spectra.  The  emission  spectrum  of 
a  solution  in  HClAq,  obtained  by  help  of  the 
spark,  shows  several  lines,  themost  conspicuous 
of  which  have  the  wave-lengths  6221,  5556, 
5476,  5352,  and  5334  (v.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran, 
C.  B.  88,  1342).  S.G.  9175.  S.H.  (0°-100°) 
-0646  (Nilson,  Z.c.). 

Hydrated  ytterbium  oxide.  A  white,  gela- 
tinous, but  heavy  pp.  obtained  by  adding  NHjAq 
to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  Yb ;  shrinks  much 
when  dried,  and  absorbs  CO^  from  the  air. 
Easily  soluble  in  acids  (Nilson,  l.a.). 

Ytterbium  salts.  Nilson  (i.e.)  prepared  an 
oxalate,  an  acid  selenite,  and  a  sulphate ;  and 
Marignac  (C  12,  87,  578)  prepared  a  formate. 

Ytterbium  oxalate  Yb2(C204)3.  lOaq.  A  white, 
microscopically  crystalline  powder;  insoluble 
in  water,  scarcely  soluble  in  dilute  acids ;  un- 
changed in  air;  gives  up  part  of  its  water  at 
100°.  Prepared  by  adding  oxalic  acid  to  a  warm 
solution  of  the  sulphate. 

Ytterbium  selenite  Yb203.4SeP2. 5aq.  Ob- 
tained by  adding  NaaSeOaAq  to  a  solution  of 
Yb2(SOj)3,  washing  the  ppd.  normal  selenite,  dis- 
solving in  water  containing  a  large  excess  of 
HjSeOj,  evaporating  nearly  to  dryness,  and  wash- 
ing the  residue  with  water.  A  white  crystalline 
salt,  insoluble  in  water.    Loses  iB..fi  at  100°. 

*  Ytterbium  sulphateYh^iSOi),.  Prepared  by 
dissolving  Yb^Oa  in  HNOaAq,  adding  HzSOjAq, 
evaporating  on  a  water-bath  to  drive  off  HNO3, 
then  on  a  sand-bath,  and  finally  over  a  flame  at 
low  redness  tin  all  HijSO,  is  removed.  An  opaque, 
white  solid.  Dissolves  in  water  when  a  large 
quantity  is  added  at  once ;  if  a  little  is  added 
much  heat  is  produced,  the  salt  combines  with 
the  water,  and  then  dissolves  very  slowly  when 
more  water  is  added.  Decomposed  at  a  red 
heat,  fully  at  a  white  heat.  S.G.  3-793.  S.H. 
•1039  at  0"  to  100°. 

A  hydrated  sulphate  Yb2(SOi)3. 8aq  was  ob- 
tained by  Nilson  in  large,  white,  lustrous  prisma 
by  evaporating  a  solution  of  ¥1)2(304)3  in  water 
at  a  gentle  heat.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

YTTRIUM.  Y.  At.  w.  o.  89-6.  The  name 
yttrium  is  'given  to  the  naetal  of  an  earth  ob- 
tained from  a  few  rare  Swedish  minerals.  The 
separation  of  a  new  earth  from  a  mineraj  found 
at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden,  was  made  by  GadoUn  in 
1788.  The  existence  of  the  new  earth  was  con- 
firmed in  1797  by  Eokeberg,  and  the  earth  was 
called  by  him  yttria.  Subsequent  researches 
carried  on  by  Berzelius,  Mosander,  Scheerer, 
Berlin,  Delafontaine,  Popp,  Bahr  a.  Bunsen, 
Marignac,  and  others  showed  that  the  yttria  of 
Gadolin  and  Eckeberg  was  a  mixture  of  many 
osides  {ef.  EnBHTM,  vol.  ii..p.  456  ;  Scansiuiw,  voU 
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IV.  p  431 ;  Ytterbium,  this  vol.  p.  879 ;  and  t». 
infra.  Homogeneity  of  Tttria). 

Occurrence.— AhoMt  30  to  35  p.o.  of  yttria,  in 
combination  with  SiOj,  is  found  in  the  exceed- 
ingly rare  Swedish  mineral  gadoUnite;  some 
specimens  of  orthite  also  contain  yttria,  and  the 
2arth  has  also  been  found,  in  combination  with 
NbjOj  and  Ta^Os,  in  specimens  of  euxenite.  The 
Dxides  that  generally  accompany  yttria  in  these 
rare  minerals  are  ceria,  didymia,  erbia,  lanthana, 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Preparation  of  yttria. — The  crude  oxides  of 
yttrium,  erbium,  &o.,  are  separated  from 
gadoUnite  by  the  method  of  Bahr  a.  Bunsen 
described  under  EBBnjM  (vol.  ii.  p.  457).  Ma- 
rignac  (A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  247)  converted  the  oxides 
into  nitrates,  heated  the  nitrates  in  a  Ft  basin 
until  red  fumes  came  off  freely;  treated  the 
residue  with  water,  and  separated  the  solution, 
rhioh  contained  much  Yt  nitrate,  from  insoluble 
basic  nitrates  of  Er,  &a.  He  then  evaporated 
the  solution  to  dryness,  heated  again  until  par- 
tial decomposition  was  effected,  again  treated 
vfith  water,  poured  ofE  the  solution,  evaporated 
it  to  dryness,  partially  decomposed  the  solid 
nitrates  by  heat,  and  so  on.  After  some  hun- 
dred repetitions  of  these  processes,  approxi- 
mately pure  yttria  was  obtained.  Auer  von 
Welsbach  (M.  4,  630)  separated  approximately 
pure  yttria  from  the  crude  earths  obtained  from 
gadoUnite  by  a  long-continued  series  of  opera- 
tions based  on  the  facts  (1)  that  yttrium  nitrate 
is  less  readily  decomposed  to  basic  salts  than 
erbium  nitrate  when  a  fairly  oono.  solution  of 
these  nitrates  is  heated  with  the  oxides  of  the 
metals  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and 
(2)  that  basic  yttrium  nitrates  dissolve  in  a  solu- 
tion of  the  normal  nitrates  of  Y  and  Er  more 
readily  than  basic  erbium  nitrates. 

References. — Gadolin  (Grell's  Annal.  1796  [1] 
318);  Eckeberg  {Sch&r.  J.  3,  187);  Klaproth 
(Scher.  J.  5,  531) ;  Vauquelin  (Scher.  J.  5,  552) ; 
Berzelius  (Scher.  J.  16,  250, 404 ;  and  Lehrhuch 
[5th  ed.],  2,  177) ;  BerKn  (P.  43,  105) ;  Soheerer 
(P.  56,  483) ;  Mosander  (P.  M.  23,  251) ;  Popp 
(4. 131, 179) ;  Delafontaine  {Ar.  Sc.  [2]  21,  97  ; 
22,  30 ;  25,  112 ;  51,  48 ;  61,  273) ;  Bahr  {A. 
135,  376) ;  Bahr  a.  Bunsen  {A.  137,  1) ;  Cleve 
a.  Hoglund  (Bl.  [2]  18, 193,  279) ;  Cleve  {Bl.  [2] 
21,  344). 

Preparation  of  yttrium. — The  metal  has  not 
been  obtained  pure.  Wohler  in  1828  (P.  13, 
580)  obtained  impure  yttrium  by  reducing  the 
chloride  by  sodium.  In  1864  Popp  (A.  131, 179) 
dissolved  yttria  in  HOlAq,  added  NH,ClAq,  eva- 
porated, separated  and  dried  the  double  chloride 
of  yttrium  and  ammonium  thus  formed,  mixed 
this  with  Na,  the  double  salt  and  the  Na  being 
arranged  in  alternate  layers,  heated  the  mixture 
in  a  closed  crucible  tiU  action  began  and  then 
allowed  the  reaction  to  proceed;  washed  the 
fused  mass  with  water,  separated  unreduced 
yttria  by  levigation,  washed  the  dark -grey  powder 
that  remained  with  water,  and  then  with  alcohol, 
and  dried  it  over  H^SO,.  In  1890  Winkler 
(B.  23,  787)  obtained  a  black  powder  that  de- 
composed water  by  heating  yttria  and  finely- 
divided  Mg  in  the  ratio  YA:3Mg  (c/.  Ytibu, 
p.  882).  Popp  describes  yttrium  as  a  dark-grey 
powder  resembling  ferrum  redactum,  decom- 
posing cold  water  glowly  and  hot  wftter  rapidly, 
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easily  dissolved  by  dilute  acids,  including  acetia 
acid,  decomposing  boiling  KOHAq,  and  NH,CLA.q 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  with  evolution  of 
H  and  NH, ;  the  metal  burns  brilliantly  when 
heated  on  Ft  foil ;  when  heated  in  O  it  burns 
with  a  very  dazzling  light. 

An  examination  of  the  emission  spectrum  of 
yttrium  was  made  by  Thal^n:  the  most  pro- 
minent lines  observed  had  the  wave-lengths 
6191,  6131,  5987,  5971,  5662,  5496,  5402,  5205, 
5200,  5088,  4900,  4881,  4854,  4374,  and  4309 
{Kongl.  Sw.  Vetens.  Acad.,Handl.  12). 

The  atomic  weight  of  yttrium  was  deter- 
mined by  Berzelius,  Delafontaine,  Popp,  Bunsen 
a.  Bahr  (v.  supra,  Beferences)  by  analyses  of  the 
sulphate,  or  by  transforming  yttria  into  the  sul- 
phate ;  the  yalues  varied  from  92-2  to  102'3. 
In  1873  Cleve  a.  Hoglund  (v.  B.  6, 1467)  made 
more  accurate  determinations  by  analysing  purer 
specimens  of  Yt2(S04)3,  and  obtained  the  value 
89-6. 

Ghem/ical  relations  of  yttrium. — Assuming 
yttrium  to  be  a  homogeneous  element  with 
at.  w.  c.  89,  it  must  be  placed  in  Series  6  of  Group 
III.  in  the  periodic  arrangement  of  the  elements. 
This  group  contains  the  earth  metals  ;  yttrium 
is  preceded  in  the  even  series  family  by  B  and  Sc, 
and  is  succeeded  by  La  and  Yb'.  A  consideratioii 
of  the  position  given  to  Y  in  the  periodic  clas- 
sification shows  that  the  element  ought  to  closely 
resemble  the  other  metals  of  the  earths.  Too 
little  is  known  of  the  properties  of  many  of  the 
earth  metals  to  allow  of  a  detailed  comparison 
of  them  one  with  another.  A  general  account, 
of  the  relations  of  these  metals  wUl  be  found  in 
Eautss,  hetaxs  of  the  (vol.  ii.  p.  424). 

The  homogeneity  of  yttria. — The  properties 
described  as  belonging  to  yttria  before  1885  were 
the  properties  of  a  mixture  of  at  least  five,  and 
perhaps  six,  different  bodies,  according  to  Crookes 
(C.  N.  54,  13,  155).  Crookes  subjected  '  yttria  ' 
to  a  prolonged  process  of  fractionation  by  am- 
monia (for  a  description  of  this  method  v,  EabthS; 
vol.  ii.  p.  423),  and  he  then  examined  the  phos- 
phorescence spectra  of  various  fractions.  Crookes 
concludes  that  yttrium  is  a  compound,  or  per- 
haps a  very  intimate  mixture,  of  simpler  bodies. 
For  details  of  the  phosphorescence  spectra  of 
the  substances  obtained  by  fractionating  '  yttria ' 
11.  Metals,  baeb  (vol.  iii.  p.  248).  By  thirty-two 
fractionations  of  '  yttria '  by  ppn.  with  NHjAq, 
followed  by  twenty-six  fractionations  by  ppn, 
with  oxalic  acid,  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  (O.  B. 
103,  649  [1887])  obtained  a  white  specimen  of 
yttria  which  gave  no  phosphorescence  spectrum 
when  mixed  with  lime,  and  which,  when  con- 
verted into  chloride,  gave  a  spark  spectrum, 
showing  only  the  lines  of  yttrium. 

Yttrium,  bromide  of,  YBr3.9H20.  Colourless, 
very  deliquescent  tablets ;  obtained  by  dis- 
solving YjOj  in  HBrAq  and  concentrating  (Cleve, 
Bl.  [2]  18, 193).  The  anhydrous  salt  is  obtained 
by  Duboin  (O,  B.  107,  99,  243)  by  heating  YjO, 
to  redness  on  a  support  of  gas-carbon  in  a  cur- 
rent of  CO  and  Br  vapour.  Very  soluble  in 
water  or  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  ether. 

Yttrium,  chloride  of,  YCI3.6H2O.  Obtained 
by  dissolving  yttria  in  HClAq,  evaporating  to 
dryness  on  a  water-bath,  dissolving  in  alcohol, 
and  evaporating  over  H^SO,  (Cleve,  l.c.).  Crys- 
tallises in  large,  colourless,  very  deliquescent, 
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rbombie  prisms  (C,  l.e.).  The  anhydrous  com- 
pound is  formed  by  heating  yttria  to  redness  on 
a  support  of  gas-oarbon  in  a  slow  stream  of  CO 
and  CI  (Duboin,  l.c.).  By  evaporating  a  solution 
of  yttria  in  EClAq  with  addition  of  NH^Cl  a 
double  compound  of  YCl,  and  NH4CI  is  obtained ; 
double  compounds  with  ECl  and  NaCl  are  formed 
by  fusing  the  constituent  chlorides  together. 
Popp  (A.  131, 179)  described  thedouble  compound 
yCl3.3Hg01,.9H20.  Cleve  (Bl.  [2]  31,  195)  de- 
scribed Y01,.SnCl4.8Hj,0. 

Yttrium,  fluoride  of,  2XP3.HjO.  Obtained  as 
a  gelatinous  pp.  by  adding  HFAq,  or  solution  of 
an  alkali  fluoride,  to  solution  of  a  salt  of  yttrium 
(Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  18, 193). 

Yttrium,  iodide  of,  (?yi3).  Deliquescent 
crystals,  soluble  in  alcohol ;  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating a  solution  of  yttria  in  HIAq  (Berlin,  P. 
43, 105 ;  no  analyses  given). 

Yttrium,  oxides  of.  Besides  yttria,  T2O3, 
there  probably  exists  another  oxide  containing 
more  oxygen. 

YiTBiA  T2O,.  (Yttrium sesguioxide.)  A  hy- 
drate, probably  TjOj.eHljO  (Popp,  l.c.),-  is  ob- 
tained, as  a  gelatinous  pp.  closely  resembling 
hydrated  alumina,  by  ppg.  the  solution  of  a 
salt  of  yttrium  by  ammonia.  The  oxide  is 
formed  by  strongly  heating  this  hydrate;  also 
by  decomposing  by  heat  the  carbonate,  nitirate, 
or  oxalate  of  yttrium  in  presence  of  air.  Yttria 
is  described  as  a  heavy,  white  or  almost  white 
powder,  S.G.  5-078  (Cleve,  l.e.) ;  5-046  (Nilson 
a.  Pettersson,  B.  13,  1459).  S.H.  (0°-100°) 
•1026  (N.  a.  P.,  I.C.),  By  heating  amorphous 
yttria  with  CaCl^  for  some  hours,  and  washing 
with  warm  water,  Duboin  (O.  B.  107,  99,  243) 
obtained  highly  refractive  crystals  of  Y^Oj, 
scarcely  acted  on  by  acids  or  by  fused  NajCOa. 
Yttria  is  a  markedly  basic  oxide  ;  it  absorbs  CO, 
from  the  air,  and  decomposes  solutions  of  am- 
monium salts,  giving  off  NH,.  Yttria  is  insoluble 
in  water ;  it  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  HClAq, 
HNOjAq,  or  H^SOjAq,  but  more  rapidly  on 
warming.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  yttria  and 
finely-powdered  Mg,  in  the  ratio  YjOjiSMg, 
Winkler  (B.  23,  787)  obtained  a  black  powder 
which  slowly  gave  off  H  from  cold  water,  rapidly 
from  hot  water,  and  dissolved  in  dilute  EClAq, 
with  violent  evolution  of  H. 

Yttkium  pekoxide.  By  adding  H^O^q  and 
NHgAq  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  or  nitrate  of 
yttrium,  Cleve  {Bl.  [2]  43,  53)  obtained  a  white 
gelatinous  pp.  to  which  he  gave  the  composition 
YjOg ;  but  this  formula  cannot  be  regarded  as 
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Yttrium,  salts  of.  The  ^salts  which  ai'fl 
formed  by  replacing  the  H  of  acids  by  yttrium 
belong  to  the  form  Y^j,  where  X  =  2010,,  2NOs, 
SOj,  SOj,  CO3,  |P0„  &e.  Almost  all  the  yttrium 
salts  of  oxyacids  that  have  been  prepared  are 
normal  salts  ;  a  basic  nitrate,  and  an  acid  ortho- 
phosphate  and  selenate,  are  known.  Many  of 
the  salts  are  obtained  by  dissolving  yttria  in 
acids  and  evaporating;  those  salts  which  are 
insoluble,  or  but  slightly  soluble,  in  water  are 
formed  by  ppn.  from  the  nitrate  or  sulphate. 
The  salts  formed  by  ppn.  are  the  arsenate, 
borate,  carbonate,  chromate,  iodate  and  period- 
ate,  oxalate,  phosphates,  selenite  and  sulphite ; 
besides  these  salts,  the  following  salts  of  oxy- 
acids are  known,  and  are  soluble  in  water: 
bromate,  chlorate  and  perchlorate,  nitrate, 
selenate,  sulphate,  thiosu^hate  and  ttingstate. 
A.  tevr  double  salts  are  known;  the  principal 
are  Y2(COa)s.MjC03.a:H20, 
Yd'^iOt),.3Ufifi,.xSfi,  and 
Y2(SOj3.mMjS04.a!H20,  where  M  =  an  alkali 
metal.  Duboin  (C.  B.  107,  99,  243)  obtained  a 
silicate  Y20,.Si02  by  very  strongly  heating  a 
mixture  of  3  pts.  yttria  with  30  pts.  OaClj, 
and  washing  with  water.  The  yttrium  salts  of 
oxyacids  have  been  examined,  chiefly  by  Cleve 
(Bl.  [2]  18, 193,  289 ;  21,  344 ;  v.  also  BerUn, 
P.  43,  105 ;  Hogbom,  Bl.  [2]  42,  2 ;  Popp,  A. 
131,  179). 

Yttrium,  snlphide  of.  No  compound  of 
yttrium  and  sulphur  has  been  isolated  with  cer- 
tainty. Addition  of  (NH4)jSAq  or  NH,HSAq  to  a 
solution  of  a  salt  of  yttrium  ppts.  hydrated  oxide. 
By  fusing  yttria,  S,  and  an  alkali  carbonate,  and 
washing  the  fused  mass  with  water,  a  yel- 
lowish-green solid  is  obtained  that  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  is  partly  decomposed  thereby  to 
hydrated  oxide  and  H^S  ;  this  solid  dissolves  in 
acids,  giving  off  HjS.  The  same  solid  seems  to 
be  obtained  by  strongly  heating  yttria  in  H  laden 
jfith  CSj.  No  compound  of  yttrium  and  S  was 
obtained  by  heating  yttria  with  Na^Ss.  By  heat- 
ing YCl,  in  a.  stream  of  HjS,  HCl  is  given  oS, 
and  a  yellow  powder  remains,  which  is  decom- 
posed by  water,  with  evolution  of  much  HjS  {v. 
Popp,  A.  131, 179).  According  to  Popp  (l.c.),  the 
composition  of  this  substance  is  Y^Sj. 

By  passing  dry  HjS  over  a  mixture  of  YClj 
with  excess  of  NaCl,  heated  to  0.  1000°  in  a 
boat  of  gas-carbon,  Duboin  (C.  B.  107,  99,  243) 
obtained  a  greenish,  crystalline  solid,  which 
when  washed  with  water  left  transparent, 
greenish  lamellee  of  the  double  compound 
YA-Na^S.  M.  M.  P.  M. 
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ZAKZALOIN  V.  Aloin. 

ZEOEIW  CiaHj^O.  [231°].  Occurs  in  the 
ethereal  extract  from  Zeora  sordida  (Paterno, 
G.  7,  281,  508).  Small  pyramids  with  hexa- 
gonal base  (from  ether-alcohol),  v.  si.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  water.  Neutral.  Not 
attacked  by  alkalis  or  dilute  acidg. 


ZINC.  Zn.  At.  w.  0.  65-8  (v.  infra). 
Mol.  w.  0.  65-3  at  0. 1400°;  probably  the  same 
in  solution  in  Hg  (v.  infra).  Melts  at  419°  (de- 
termined by  air  thermometer;  V.  Meyer  a. 
Biddle,  B.  26,  2443) ;  at  417-57°  (determined 
by  platinum  thermometerr  Callendar  a.  Q-rifSths, 
C.  N.  63, 1) ;  for  older  determinations,  giving 
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ffi.p.  from  340°  to  450°,  v.  Carnelley's  Melting- 
and  Boiling-point  Tables  (1, 14).  Boils  between 
930°  and  954°  (Deville  a.  Troost,  0.  B.  90,  773) : 
at  930°  (VioUe,  O.  B.  94,  720  ;c/.  Troost,  0.  B. 
94,  788).  S.G.  0.  6-9  to  7-2  {v.  Sehiff,  A.  107, 
59 ;  Kalischer,  B.  14,  2750 ;  Quincke,  P.  135, 
642  ;  Spring,  B.  16,  2724).  V.D.  34-3  at  o.  1400° 
(Mensching  a.  V.  Meyer,  B.  19,  3295).  S.H. 
(0°  to  100°)  -0935  (Bunsen,  P.  141,  1) ;  (19°  to 
47°)  -0932  (Eopp,  T.  155,  71;  c/.  Sohiiller  a. 
Wartha,  B.  8,  1016).  O.E. ;  if  length  of  bar  at 
0°  =  1°,  then  length  at  i°  =  (1  +  $t) ;  if  volume  at 
0°  =  V„,  then  volume  at  t°  =  (l  +  3;3i);  0  = 
•00002976  from  0°  to  100°  (Matthiessen,  P.  M. 
[4]  32,  472).  Heat  of  fusion  for  1  kilo  =  28,130 
(Person,  4.  Ch.  [3]  24,  129).  T.C.  (Ag  =  100) 
28-1  (Wiedemann,  P.  M.  [4]  19,  243).  E.G. 
(Hg  at  0°  =  1)  16-1  at  0°,  16-92  at  100°  (Btooit, 
P.  M.  [4]  45,  314) ;  14-83  at  15°  (Kirohofi  a. 
Hausemann,  W.  13,  406).  Chief  lines  in  emis- 
sion spectrum  6360,  6100,  4924,  4911,  4809, 
4722,  4679  (Huggins,  T.  154,  139 ;  cf.  ThMen, 
Ditemdn.  des  Longiieurs  d'  Onde  des  Bodes  Mital- 
Ugues  [Upsala,  1868] ;  and  Ames,  P.  M.  [5]  30, 
33) ;  for  wave-lengths  of  lines  of  high  refrangi- 
bility  V.  Hartley  a.  Adeney  (T.  1884  [1].  97). 
Zinc  crystallises  in  tabular  hexagonal  plates, 
o :  c  =  1-356425  (Williams  a.  Burton,  Am.  11, 
219 ;  cf.  Stolba,  J.  pr.  89, 122  j  96, 178 ;  Sharpies, 
Am.  S.  [3]  7,  223;  Noggerath,  P.  39,  324; 
Nioklis,  A.  Ch.  [3]  22,  37 ;  G.  Eose,  B.  B.  1852. 
26 ;  P.  107,  448  ;  Storer,  P.  Am.  A.  6 ;  Cooke, 
Am.  S.  81,  191).  The  metal  is  probably 
dimorphous.  H.C.  [Zn,0]  =  85,430  (Thomsen, 
Th. 3,  275).  Eefractionequivalent  =  9-8  (Glad- 
stone, Pr.  18,  49). 

Historical. — That  copper  acquired  a  reddish 
colour,  and  that  its  properties  were  modified,  by 
melting  with  certain  ores,  was  known  to  the 
ancients  and  the  alchemists ;  the  ore  with  which 
copper  was  generally  melted  to  form  brass  was 
called  cadmia  fossilis.  The  fact  that  a  lustrous 
Bolid_could  be  obtained  by  heating  cadmia  fossilis 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  writers 
on  mineralogy.  According  to  Eopp  (Geschichte 
der  Chemie,  4, 116),  the  earliest  use  of  the  word 
zinc  is  found  in  a  writing  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury attributed  to  Basil  Yalentine.  Paracelsus, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  speaks  of  zinc  as  a 
definite  metal-like  substance,  and  assigns  it 
to  the  class  of  bastard  or  semi-metals.  The  name 
'  zinc  '  was  applied  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  alike  to  zinc  ores  and  to  the 
metal-like  substance  obtained  from  these  ores. 
Boyle  speaks  of  zinc,  and  also  uses  the  word 
spelter,  or  spiauter,  a  term  of  Indian  origin  ac- 
cording to  Kopp.  Tolerably  pure  zinc  seems  to 
have  been  obtained  from  zinc  ores  about  1720 ; 
probably  by  Henckel  (v.  Percy's  Metallurgy, 
1,  520). 

Occurrence.  —  Zinc  is  found  in  small 
quantities  ;  Becker  {/.  M.  1857.  698),  and 
Phipon  (C  B.  55,  218)  noticed  the  occurrence 
of  native  zinc  in  Victoria.  Considerable  quanti- 
ties of  compounds  of  zinc  occur  in  many  places ; 
the  commonest  ores  are  calamine  (carbonate), 
siliceous  calamine  (silicate),  blende  (sulphide), 
and  red  zinc  ore  (oxide) ;  aluminate,'  arsenate, 
phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  ziao  are  also  found, 
but  in  smaller  quantities.  Small  quantities  of 
Cd  compoondg  qqcut  in  most  zmo  ores,    TbQ 


ash  of  a  plant  thkt  grows  on  the  waste  heaps  of 
the  zinc  works  in  Ehenish  Prussia  (Viola  cala- 
minaria)  is  said  to  contain  compounds  of  zina 
(Braun,  P.  92,  175).  Zinc  compounds  have  been 
found  in  some  springs  (v.  Hillebrand,  27.  S.  Oeolog. 
Survey  Bull.  No.  113  [1893]).  Traces  of  zina 
compounds  have  been  found,  according  to 
Lechartier  a.  Bellamy  (0.  B.  84,  687),  in  the 
human  liver,  in  calves'  liver,  in  beef,  hens'  eggs, 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  beans,  and  vetches. 

Formation. — Zinc  ore,  generally  carbonate 
or  sulphide,  is  roasted  in  reverberatory  caloiners ; 
the  roasted  ore  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
powdered  charcoal,  coke,  or  anthracite,  and 
heated  in  crucibles  or  retorts  arranged  so  that 
the  reduced  metal  distils  from  the  impurities  ; 
the  metal  is  condensed  and  collected  in  suitable 
vessels,  and  CO  passes  off.  For  details  and 
descriptions  of  the  different  forms  of  apparatus 
V.  DioiiONABT  OP  Applied  Cesuisxby,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1042. 

Preparai/ion. — Commercial  zinc  generally 
contains  from  -5  to  3-3  p.c.  lead,  with  c.  '2  to 
■5  p.c.  iron  and  cadmium,  and. small  traces  of 
arsenic. 

Pure  zinc  was  prepared  by  Beynolds  a. 
Eamsay  (O.  /.  51,  854  [1887])  by  dissolving 
zinc  sold  as  free  from  common  impurities  in 
dilute  H^SO^Aq,  evaporating,  crystallising  the 
sulphate  several  times,  electrolysing  a  solution 
of  this  salt,  the  metal  being  deposited  on  an 
electrode  of  Pt  wire,  dissolving  the  metal  in 
dilute  HClAq,  ppg.  Zn02H2  by  NHjAq,  dis- 
solving the  pp.  in  excess  of  NH^Aq,  and  ppg. 
ZnS  by  H^S ;  the  ZnS  was  dissolved  in  HClAq, 
and  again  ppd.  from  an  ammoniacal  solution' 
by  HjS  ;  the  pp.  was  weU  washed,  dissolved  in 
pure  dilute  H^SOtAq,  and  the  sulphate  obtained 
on  crystallisation  was  re-crystallised  several 
times ;  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  sulphate  was 
then  electrolysed,  using  a  Pt  wire  as  electrode, 
and  the  metal  was  melted  in  a  tube  of  hard 
glass  from  which  the  air  had  been  exhausted. 
By  distilling  this  metal  in  vacuo  in  a  tube  of 
hard  glass,  very  pure  zinc  was  obtained.  Pul- 
linger  (O.  /.  57,  816  [1890])  distilled  zinc  sold 
as  '  chemically  pure  '  in  a  hard  glass  tube,  bent 
slightly  towards  the  closed  end,  placed  in  a 
combustion  furnace,  the  open  end  being  con- 
nected with  a  good  water-pump.  By  melting 
the  distilled  zinc  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass  with  a 
small  bulb  blown  on  the  end,  the  part  of  the 
tube  between  the  bulb  and  the  wider  portion 
containing  the  zinc  being  capillary,  and  the 
open  end  being  connected  with  a  water-pump, 
he  obtained  the  zinc  in  perfectly  bright,  smooth, 
lustrous  spheres  free  from  hollows  ;  the  pump 
was  stopped  whUe  the  zinc  was  molten,  and  the 
increased  pressure  caused  the  molten  metal  to 
filter  through  the  capillary  tube  into  the  bulb. 
For  the  preparation  of  pure  zinc  by  eleotrolysii 
of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  sulphate,  v. 
Myers  (C.  B.  74,  195). 

Stolba  (C.  C.  1884.  419)  says  that  zinc  can 
be  obtained  free  from  As  and  nearly  free  from 
iron  by  the  combined  interaction  of  S  and 
water  vapour.  He  mixes  burnt  gypsum  with 
one-fourth  its  weight  of  S  powder,  moulds  the 
moistened  mixture  into  spheres  about  5  cm. 
diameter,  and  sinks  these  to  the  bottom  of  a 
crucible  containing  molten  ^inc;    vapours  of 
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HjS  and  S  are  given  ofi,  and  the  molten  metal  is 
thereby  briskly  agitated.  When  the  reaction  is 
completed,  the  little  balls  are  taken  out,  the 
npper  crust  is  removed,  and  the  operation  is 
repeated  if  necessary. 

Zinc-dust  is  obtained  either  in  the  distil- 
lation of  the  metal,  or,  in  not  such  fine  division, 
by  crushing  and  powdering  the  metal  in  an  iron 
mortar  at  a  tempera'ture  somewhat  below  the 
m.p.  of  zinc.  The  ZnOjHj  always  present  in 
specimens  of  zinc-dust  maybe  removed  by  digest- 
ing with  NHjOIAq  and  then  with  NHjAci,  and 
drying  on  a  porous  tUe  in  vacuo  (Carnegie, 
C.  J.  53,  471). 

Properties. — Zinc  is  a  white  metal,  with  a 
slight  shade  of  blue ;  it  is  very  lustrous  when 
polished.  Commercial  zinc  is  brittle  at  the 
ordinary  temperaturfe,  but  it  becomes  malleable 
between  100°  and  150°  ;  at  210°  it  again  becomes 
brittle,  and  at  that  temperature  it  can  be  finely 
powdered  in  a  mortar.  Pure  zinc  is  said  to  be 
malleable  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Com- 
mercial zinc  that  has  been  heated  to  100°-150° 
retains  its  malleability  when  it  cools.  Kahlisoher 
{B.  14,  2747)  noticed  that  rolled  zinc  ceased 
to  give  a  ringing  sound  when  struck  after  it  was 
heated  to  c.  160°-300°,  that  it  could  then  be 
bent  easily,  and  that  when  bent  it  emitted  a 
sound  like  the '  cry '  of  tin ;  he  found  that  the  zinc 
became  crystalline,  and  the  crystalline  structure 
was  more  decided  the  higher  the  temperature ;  the 
S.G.  was  very  slightly  increased,  and  the  electri- 
cal resistance  was  reduced  by  c.  3  p.c.  Zinc  is 
a  softer  metal  than  copper ;  its  hardness  is  in- 
creased by  rolling.  The  tensile  strength  of  zinc 
Varies  much  with  the  mode  of  preparation. 
Zinc  crystallises  easily,  especially  when  pure  ; 
the  form  is  that  of  hexagonal  plates  (for  refer- 
ences V.  supra,  beginning  of  this  article).  Zinc 
melts  at  o.  420°,  and  boils  somewhat  below  1000° 
{v.  supra).  Molten  zinc  expands  somewhat 
during  solidification.  The  metal  can  be  distilled 
at  a  full  red  heat  ;  the  vapour  takes  fire  in  the 
air,  and  bums  with  formation  of  ZnO  and  the 
production  of  a  bright  white  light.  Zinc  exposed 
to  the  ordinary  air  becomes  very  gradually 
covered  with  athinfihn  of  abasic  carbonate  which 
protects  the  mass  of  the  metal  from  further  corro- 
sion ;  in  pure  dry  air  zinc  is  unchanged.  Zinc  dis- 
solves in  dilute  acids,  generally  with  evolution 
of  H  (i;.  imfra,  Beactions  with  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids) ;  it  also  dissolves  in  solutions  of 
caustic  potash  or  soda.  When  impure  zinc  is 
amalgamated  it  resists  the  action  of  acids.  Zinc 
is  not  acted  on  by  mineral  lubricating  oils ;  some 
of  the  commoner  animal  oils  attack  it  slightly 
{v.  Eedwood,  C.  S.  I.  5,  362).  Zinc  ppts.  most 
of  the  other  metals  from  their  solutions ;  if  a 
piece  of  impure  zinc  is  dissolved  in  an  acid, 
most  of  the  metalUc  impurities  (As,  Cd,  Cu,  Fb, 
&o.)  remain  undissolved  as  long  as  undissolved 
zinc  is  present.  Zinc  combines  directly  with 
O,  S,  Se,  Te,  the  halogens,  and  P ;  it  forms 
alloys  with  many  metals.  Pure  zinc  does  not 
decompose  boiling  water,  but  the  commercial 
metal  reacts  and  gives  ofi  H.  Zinc-dust  usually 
contains  some  ZnOjH^ ;  it  is  said  also  to  contain  H, 
produced  by  the  interaction  of  Zn  and  ZnOjHj 
{v.  Greville  Williams,  C.  N.  52,  205,  268). 

Atomic  and  molecular  weights  of  zinc.    In 
1809  Gay-Lussac  {M^,  S.  d'A.,  2,  174)  deter- 


mined the  weight  of  ZnO  obtained  by  dissolving 
a  determinate  weight  of  zinc  in  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  strongly  heating  the 
residue  ;  Berzelius  in  1811  repeated  the  experi- 
ment of  Gay-Lussao  (Q.  A.  87,  400 ;  v.  also  P. 
8,  184) ;  and  in  1843  Brdmann  made  similar  ex- 
periments (v.  Berzelius'  Lehrhuch,  3, 1219).  The 
values  obtained  for  the  at.  w.  of  zinc  were  65-89 
(G.-L.),  65-41  (B.),  and  64-94  and  64-88  (E.).  In 
1844  Favre  decomposed  ZiiCjO,  by  heating  in 
air,  and  determined  the  weights  of  ZnO  and  CO, 
produced ;  the  value  65-85  was  thus  obtained  for 
the  at.  w.  of  zinc.  In  the  same  year  Favre  ob- 
tained the  value  65-78  by  dissolving  zinc  in 
dilute  HjSOjAq,  burning  the  H  given  off  by 
passing  it  over  hot  CuO,  and  weighing  the  water 
thus  produced  (A.  Ch.  [3]  10,  163).  In  1884 
Marignao  determined  the  CI  and  the  Zn  in 
ZnCl2.'2K01,  and  obtained  the  value  65-18  for  the 
at.  w.  of  zinc  {A.  Oh.  [6]  1,  309  ;  v.  also  Bau- 
bigny,  O.  B.  97, 908  [1883]).  By  dissolving  zino 
in  dilute  H^SO^Aq  and  measuring  the  H  given 
off,  van  der  Plaats  concluded  that  the  at.  w.  of 
zinc  is  65-18  (C.  B.  100,  52  [1885]).  Eeynolda 
a.  Eamsay,  in  1887,  by  measuring  the  H  given 
ofi  by  the  interaction  between  very  pure  zino 
and  H^SOiAq,  obtained  the  value  65-48  (0.  /. 
51,  854).  By  oxidising  zino  to  ZnO,  by 
HNOjAq,  in  1888,  Morse  a.  Burton  obtained  the 
value  66-1  {Am.  10,  811).  In  1889  Gladstone  a. 
Hibbert  (O.  J.  55,  443)  determined  the  ratio  of 
zinc  dissolved  to  silver  deposited  by  one  and  the 
same  electric  current ;  taking  the  at.  w.  of  silver 
as  107-66  (the  value  adopted  in  this  Dictionary) 
the  at.  w.  of  zino  was  found  to  be  65-29. 

In  1886  Mensching  a.  V.  Meyer  {B.  19,  3295) 
found  the  V.D.  of  zino  at  o.  1400°  to  be  34-3,  a 
number  which  shows  that  the  gaseous  molecule 
of  zinc  is  monatomic.  Bamsay,  in  1889,  deter- 
mined the  lowering  of  the  vapour  pressure  of 
Hg  produced  by  dissolving  zinc  therein  (O.  J. 
55,  521) ;  assuming  that  equal  volumes  of  dilute 
solutions  contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules, 
and  that  the  molecular  weight  of  liquid  Hg  is 
200,  Bamsay's  results  indicate  that  the  mole- 
cules of  zinc  in  dilute  solutions  of  this  metal  in 
Hg  are  monatomic.  The  experiments  of  Hey- 
cock  a.  Neville  (0.  /.  57,  876  [1890],  and  61, 
888  [1892])  on  the  lowering  of  the  freezing, 
points  of'  Bi,  Cd,  Pb,  Sn,  and  Na  by  solution  of 
zinc  in  these  metals  tend  to  confirm  the  con- 
clusion that  the  molecule  of  zino  in  dilute  solu- 
tions in  these  metals  is  monatomic. 

Chemical  relations  of  zinc.  Zino  is  the 
second  odd-series  member  of  Group  II.  in  the 
periodic  classification  of  the  elements.  Zino  is 
preceded  in  the  odd  series  of  this  group  by  Mg 
and  is  followed  by  Cd,  — ,  and  Hg ;  the  members 
of  the  even  series  of  Group  II.  are  Be,  Ca,  Sr, 
Ba,  — ,  — .  Zinc  is  the  second  member  of  series 
S  ;  it  is  preceded  in  this  series  by  Cu,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Ga,  Ge,  As,  Se,  and  Br.  The 
general  chemical  character  of  zinc  is  that  of  a 
metal ;  its  oxide  ZnO  is  basic,  its  chloride  ZnCl, 
is  volatilisable  without  decomposition.  No  acids 
are  known  containing  zinc,  and  the  molecule  of 
the  element  is  monatomic.  The  fact  that  com- 
pounds of  ZnO  and  E^O  are  obtained  by  dis- 
solving ZnOjH,  in  KOTTAq  and  adding  alcohol 
shows  that  the  hydroxide  of  the  metal  has 
feebly  marked  acidic  properties,  and  the  ieola- 
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tion  oi  a  i)ain1)eT  of  oxychlorides  and  basic 
carbonates,  nitrates,  and  sulphates  illustrates 
the  fact  that  zinc  is  less  positive  than  Mg,  which 
is  the  first  member  of  the  zinc  family  of  Group 
II.  For  a  general  account  of  the  properties  of 
the  family  of  which  zinc  forms  a  member  v. 
Magnesium  group  oe  elements,  vol.  iii.  p.  163. 
The  atom  of  zinc  is  divalent  in  the  gaseous 
molecules  of  its  compounds. 

BeacUonsand  Combinations. — 1.  Zinc  is  un- 
changed in  pure  dry  air ;  in  ordinary  air  the 
surface  layers  are  slowly  converted  into  a  basic 
carbonate,  which  protects  the  metal  beneath. 
Heated  strongly  in  air  or  oxygen,  zinc  burns  to 
ZnO. — 2.  Heating  zinc  in.  bromine,  chlorine,  oi 
iodine  produces  ZnEr^,  ZnOlj,  or  Znl,. — 3.  When 
zinc  is  heated  in  phosphorus  vapour,  phosphide 
of  zinc  (j.  v.,  p.  890)  is  formed. — i.  By  heating 
zinc  with  selenion  vapour,  a  compound  of  Zn 
and  Se  is  formed  {«.  Zinc  selenide,  p.  890). — 
5.  Zinc  combines  with^ieZJMriMTre  when  the  ele- 
ments are  heated  together  (v.  Zinc  tellukidb, 
p.  891). — 6.  Sulphur  and  zinc  combine  when  a 
mixture  of  these  elements  is  very  strongly  com- 
pressed (Spring,  B.  16,  1000). — 7.  Zinc  decom- 
poses water  at  a  red  heat.  Commercial  samples 
of  zinc  decompose  water  at  100°  (L'Hdte,  C.  B. 
101, 1153). — 8.  ZnS  is  formed  by  strongly  heating 
zinc  in  a  stream  of  h/ydrogm,  sulphide;  when 
hydrogen  selenide  is  used  the  product  is  ZnSe, 
and  by  heating  the  metal  in  hydrogen  tellwide 
ZnTe  is  formed  {v.  Margottet,  O.  B.  84,1293).— 
9.  Zinc  is  said  to  reduce  carbon  monoxide  at  a 
very  high  temperature. — 10.  Zinc  is  superficially 
oxidised  by  heating  to  dull  redness  in  nitric 
oxide  (Sabatier  a.  Senderens,  C.  B.  114,  1429). 
Oxidation  in  rdtrogen  dioxide  (NOj)  is  effected 
at  300°  (S.  a.  S.,  0.  B.  115,  236).— 11.  Many 
metallic  oxides  are  reduced  by  heating  with 
zinc. — 12.  Zinc  reacts  with  sulphurous  acid 
solution ;  according  to  Schweizer  (v.  O.  N.  23, 
293),  the  products  are  ZnSOj,  along  with 
HjSjOjAq,  HjjSaOeAq,  and  S.— 13.  Zinc  dissolves 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  giving  off  H  and  forming 
ZnClj.  Eeynolds  a.  Eamsiy  (0.  J.  51,  857)  say 
that  pure  zinc  scarcely  reacts  with  boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid.  For  reactions  of  zinc  with  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids,  u.  infra. — 14.  Zinc  dis- 
solves slowly  in  hot  solutions  of  caustic  soda  or 
potash,  giving  off  H,  and  forming  ZnO.icM^O  (c/. 
Zinc  hydboxidb,  p.  888) ;  the  reaction  is  much 
hastened  by  adding  iron  or  Pt  along  with  the 
zinc. — 15.  Many  metallic  salts  in,  solution  are 
reduced  by  zinc,  with  ppn.  of  the  metals,  e.g. 
salts  of  As,  Cd,  Cu,  and  Pb.— 16.  When  zinc- 
dust  is  shaken^ with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ferric  chloride,  the  whole  of  the  ferric  salt  is 
very  rapidly  reduced  to  ferrous  chloride  (for 
details  of  the  application  of  this  reaction  in  the 
estimation  of  ferric  iron,  v.  Carnegie,  C.  J.  53, 
468  [1888]).— 17.  According  to  Siersoh  (/.  1867. 
257),  zinc  dissolves  in  sodium  chloride  solution, 
forming  ZnClj.2NaClAq,  ZnO,  and  H.— 18. 
Poumar^de  (/.  pr.  73,  496)  says  that  nearly  all 
chlorides  and  fluorides  are  reduced  by  reacting 
with  vapour  of  zinc  in  an  atmosphere  of  H. — 
19.  By  heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  zinc 
filings  and  sodium  metaphosphate,  Hvoslef 
(A.  100,  99)  probably  obtained  phosphides  of 
Bine  (v.  Zinc  phosphides,  p.  890).— 20.  Zinc  re- 
acts with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  solution, 


forming  ZnSOa,  NajSA^q,  and  NajSOjAq  {«; 
HyposuLPHiTEB,  this"  vol.  p.  692).— 21.  By  heat- 
ing zinc  with  zinc  sulphide  in  an  exhausted 
tube,  some  of  the  ZnS  is  carried  forward  and 
deposited  in  the  front  part  of  the  tube ;  probably 
at  a  high  temperature  ZnS  is  decomposed,  and 
there  exist  only  Zn  and  S,  and  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature these  reoombine  to  form  ZnS  (Morse  a. 
White,  Am.  11,  348).  A  similar  phenomenon  is 
noticed  on  heating  zinc  with  zinc  oxide  (M.  a; 
W.,  l.c.  p.  258).— 22.  ZnS  is  formed  by  strongly 
heating  zinc  and  mercuric  sulphide  or  zinc  and 
potassiwn  polysulphides  Iv.  Zino  sulphide, 
p.  890). 

When  slips  of  zinc-foil  are  immersed  iii 
CuSO^Aq,  a  deposit  of  finely-divided  Ou  is 
formed  on  the  zinc.  This  copper-zinc  couple  is 
an  energetic  reducing  agent ;  KClOjAq  is  reduced 
to  EClAq,  KNOjAq  to  KNO^Aq  and  NHaAq, 
KaPeCyjAq  to  K^PeOy„Aq,  SOjAq  to  S,  ASjOjAq 
to  AsHj,  OsHjNOj  (in  alcohol)  to  OjHjNH^,  Ac, 
(v.  Gladstone  a.  Tribe,  0.  J.  33,  306). 

Beactions  of  zinc  with  suJphwic  and  niirio 
acids.  Commercial  zinc  dissolves  easily  ia 
dilute  HjSOjAq,  with  formation  of  ZuSO^Aq  and 
evolution  of  H.  In  1880  De  la  Bive  noticed  that 
very  little  action  took  place  between  approxi- 
mately pure  zinc  and  H2S04Aq;  this  fact  has 
been  confirmed  by  other  experimenters.  Eey- 
nolds a.  Eamsay  (0.  J.  51,  857  [1887])  found 
that  zino  prepared  by  repeated  electrolysis  of 
the  sulphate  and  distillation  in  vacua  scarcely 
reacted  with  H^SO^Aq ;  L'H6te  (0.  B.  101, 1153) 
also  asserted  that  pure  zinc  does  not  react  with 
H^SO^Aq.  Divers  a.  Shimidzu  (0.  J.  47,  598 
[1885])  observed  very  great  differences  between 
the  rate  of  action  of  the  same  HjSOjAq  on  sheets 
of  commercial  zinc  of  the  same  size.  PuUinger 
in  1890  (0.  J.  57,  815),  and  Weeren  in  1891 
(JB.  24,  1785),  made  somewhat  elaborate  inves- 
tigations into  the  connections  between  the  con- 
ditions and  the  rate  of  the  interaction  of  zino 
and  HjSOiAq. 

Pullinger  used  '  pure '  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  water ;  and  zino 
prepared  by  distilling  that  sold  as  '  chemically 
pure '  in  vacuo  and  casting  in  balls  under  pres- 
sure to  prevent  the  formation  of  cracks  or  hol- 
lows [v.  supra.  Preparation  of  zinc,  p.  885).  He 
found  that  when  the  surface  of  the  zinc  was  very 
smooth— this  was  best  accomplished  by  im- 
mersing in  agua  regia  for  10  or  15  seconds, 
and  washing  with  water — and  the  acid  was 
boiled  for  some  hours  before  the  experiment, 
there  was  practically  no  reaction  at  20°-25° 
(spheres  of  zino  weighing  o.  2 J  g.  lost  from  5  to 
6  mgms.  in  20  hours).  Pullinger  found  that 
the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  H^S,  SOg,  or 
HjSjOaAq  did  not  affect  the  weight  of  zinc  dis- 
solved by  the  boiled  HjSOjAq  ;  addition  of  some 
HjOj  materially  increased  the  rate  of  action; 
and  HjSOjAq  that  had  been  electrolysed  before 
use  dissolved  from  four  to  ten  times  more  zinc 
than  some  of  the  same  acid  that  had  not  been 
electrolysed ;  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  HNOsAq 
considerably  increased  the  action  ;  when  a  few 
drops  of  HIAq  were  added  to  the  H^SO^Aq  prac- 
tically no  action  occurred.  P.  supposed  that  all 
the '  pure  '  acid  used  by  him  contained  traces  of 
an  oxidising  substance,  probably  H2S»0j,  and 
that  the  solvent  action  was  due  to  this.    P.* 
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insists  on  the  important  cdiiiiection  between  the 
rate  of  action  and  the  smoothness  or  roughness 
of  the  surface  of  the  zinc  used.  But  he  con- 
cludes that  '  in  all  probability  piare  dilute  Bul- 
phurio  acid  would,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  be 
entirely  without  action  upon  metallic  zinc, 
whether  the  surface  of  the  latter  were  rough  or 
smooth.' 

Weeren  used  zino  which  he  found  to  be 
chemically  pure  by  analysis ;  he  gives  no  ac- 
count of  his  method  of  preparation  nor  any  de- 
tails of  his  analytical  results.  W.  found  that 
the  weight  of  pure  zinc  dissolved  by  pure 
E^SOjAq  (1:20)  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
under  a  pressure  of  10  mm.,  was  c.  ten  times 
greater  than  the  weight  dissolved  at  760  mm. 
pressure ;  but  the  weights  of  impure  zino  dis- 
solved at  the  two  pressures  were  almost  the 
same.  The  pure  zinc  used  by  W.  dissolved  fairly 
rapidly  in  boiling  E2S04Ac[ ;  in  one  case  when 
2'1  mgm.  dissolved  at  0°  after  thirty  minutes' 
action,  122  mgm.  dissolved  in  the  boiling  acid. 
W.  found  that  the  solubility  of  his  pure  zino 
increased  very  slowly  as  temperature  rose  )ip  to 
within  1°  of  the  b.p.  of  the  acid  used,  but  that 
when  ebullition  actually  began  the  solubility  of 
the  zinc  suddenly  increased ;  the  weight  of  pure 
zino  dissolved  by  HjSO^Aq  at  100°  and  boiling, 
was  c.  sixteen  times  greater  than  the  weight  of 
the  same  zinc  dissolved  by  the  same  acid  at  100° 
but  kept  from  actually  boiling  by  pressure.  On 
the  other  hand,  W.  noticed  that  as  much  impure 
zinc  dissolved  at  100°  when  the  acid  was  boil- 
ing as  when  it  was  prevented  by  pressure  from 
boiling.  Addition  of  ozidisers,  OrO,  or  H^O,, 
enormously  increased  (c.  300  times)  the  solu- 
bility of  pure  zino  in  H2S04Aq  at  18°-20°,  but 
only  slightly  increased  (c.  'six  times)  the  solu- 
bility of  impure  zinc.  W.  supposes  that  when 
pure  zinc  is  immersed  in  pure  B^SOjAq  a  slight 
reaction  occurs,  and  that  the  H  produced 
is  attracted  to  and  held  firmly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  zinc,  and  that  the  reaction  ceases 
because  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  protected  by 
the  layer  of  E.  Increase  of  temperature  does 
not  appreciably  affect  the  rate  of  action,  because 
the  layer  of  H  remains  fixed  to  the  surface  of 
the  zinc,  but  when  the  acid  boils  the  H  is  re- 
moved and  rapid  dissolution  occurs  ;  any  condi- 
tions which  remove  the  layer  of  H  increase  the 
solubility  of  the  zinc.  W.  supposes  that  the  rate 
of  dissolution  of  impure  zinc  in  H2S04Aq  is  not 
much  affected  by  boiling,  presence  of  oxidisers, 
&c.,  because  E  is  not  given  off  at  the  surface  of 
the  zinc,  but  at  the  surface  of  the  more  negative 
impurities.  The  rapid  solution  of  zino  in 
HNOjAq  is  connected,  according  to  W.,  with  the 
rapid  oxidation  of  theHprodaced  at  the  surface 
of  the  zinc,  and  hence  the  production  of  a  layer 
of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  which  de- 
stroys the  attraction  between  the  zinc  and  any 
H  that  may  escape  oxidation. 

As  regards  the  products  of  the  interaction  of 
zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  acid  is  fairly 
concentrated  (c.  H^SO^.H^O  to  c.  H^SOJ  SO^  is 
given  off,  and  at  moderately  high  temperatures 
HjS  and  S  are  also  produced  {v.  Calvert  a.  John- 
son, O.  J.  [2]  4,  435  [1867]).  A  qualitative  ex- 
amination of  the  products  by  Pattison  Muir  a. 
Adie  (O.  /.  53,  47  [1888])  showed  that  ZnSO^  is 
the  only  salt  of  zinc  produced,  with  any  concen- 


tration of  acid,  and  at  atiy  teibperaturef  tip  ti 
the  b.p.  of  the  acid  used ;  that  with  approxi- 
mately pure  zino  little  or  no  SO^  or  HjS  is 
formed  unless  the  temperature  be  high ;  and 
that  the  purer  the  zinc  the  less  is  the  quantity 
of  S  produced  (c/.  Ditto,  A.  Ch.  [6]  19,  68). 

The  products  of  the  interaction  of  zinc 
and  nitric  acid  are  Zn(N0,)2Aq,  Zn(N02)2Aq, 
NHjNO^q  and  NH^NOjAq,  and  NO,  NaO,  and 
N.  Acworth  found  that  when  HNO^Aq  reacts 
with  zino  in  presence  of  (NHJNOs  the  chief 
gaseous  product  is  X  (along  with  some  NjO  and 
NO)  (O.  J.  28,  828  [1875]).  Acworth  a.  Arm- 
strong  studied  the  reaction  of  HNOjAq  and  Zn 
more  fully  in  1878  (0.  J.  32,  54),  and  found  that 
the  only  gaseous  products  were  N,  NjO,  and  NO 
(c/.  Deville,  C.  B.  70,  22,  550  [1870]).  Accord- 
ing  to  Divers  (O.  J".43, 443  [1883]),  ahttle  NHpH 
is  formed  when  cold  HNOjAq  (3.  to  4  p.o.)  is 
poured  on  to  granulated  zinc  and  quickly  poured 
off  again.  Divers  a.  Shimidzu  (O.  J.  47,  597 
[1885])  found  that  considerable  quantities  of 
NHjOH  are  produced  by  the  combined  reaction 
of  HNOjAq  and  H^SOjAq,  or  HNO^Aq  and 
HCLAq,  on  zinc  {v.  H^dboxtlamine,  Formation, 
vol.  ii.  p.  734).  Divers  (l.c.)  thought  that  zino 
does  not  form  Zn(NOj)jbya  direct  reaction  with 
HNOjAq,  but  by  interacting  with  some  of  the 
Zn(N03)2  formed  by  the  primary  action  of  the 
metal  on  the  acid..  The  products  of  the  inter- 
action of  zinc  and  HNOjAq  have  been  examined 
recently  by  Montemartini  {G.  22  [1],  277  [1892]), 
who  says  that  free  H  is  not  produced  (he  also 
says  that  no  NH^OH  is  formed),  and  that  in 
addition  to  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  zinc  and 
ammonium,  hyponitrite  is  also  produced ;  the 
gaseous  products,  according  to  M.,  are  NjO,  NO, 
NOj,  and  N ;  there  is  no  nitrous  acid  formedj 
says  M.,  if  the  HNOgAq  contains  more  than  30 
p.o.  HNOj,  and  no  NOjif  less  than  30  p.c.  HNO, 
is  present.  M.  also  gives  determinations  of  the . 
quantities  of  the  various  products  at  different 
temperatures,  and  of  the  rate  of  reaction  with 
different  concentrations  of  HNOjAq  (Abstract  in 
0.  J.  62, 1279  [1892]). 

Zinc,  alloys  of.  Alloys  of  zinc  have  been 
formed  with  most  metals  by  fusing  the  consti- 
tuents together ;  the  alloys  are  generally  hard, 
some  of  them  are  brittle.  With  a/ntimony,  two 
crystalline  alloys  are  formed  by  melting  the 
metals  together,  in  the  ratios  3Zn:2Sb  and 
Zn:Sb,  and  allowing  to  cool  very  slowly;  Cooko 
{Am.  S.  [2]  18,  229 ;  20,  222)  formulates  these 
alloys  as  ZujSbj  and  Zn^Sb^  respectively.  These 
alloys  react  with  water  and  give  oS  H.  Alloys 
with  arsenic  are  formed  by  heating  together  Zn 
and  As,  or  Zn  and  As^jO,,  or  by  heating  Zn  in 
vapour  of  As  and  H ;  by  the  la^t  method 
Desoamps  (0.  B.  86, 1022,  1065)  obtained  crys- 
tals agreeing  in  composition  with  the  formula 
ZujASj.  Spring  {B.  16,  324)  formed  an  alloy  by 
compressing  Zu  and  As,  in  the  ratio  3Zn:2As, 
at  6,500  atmospheres.  Zinc  alloys  with  bismuth 
when  the  metals  are  melted  together,  but  on  cool- 
ing two  layers  are  formed,  the  upper  containing 
zinc  with  c.  2  p.c.  Bi,  and  the  lower  Bi  with  from 
8  to  14  p.c.  zinCs.  An  alloy  of  zino  with  bismuth 
and  lead  (3  pts.  Zn,  5  pts.  Bi,  and  5  pts.  Fb) 
melts  at  94'5°.  For  descriptions  of  aUoys  with 
calcium  v.  Caron  (0.  R.  48,  440;  50,  547); 
Wohler  {A.  138,  253) ;  and  Norton  a.  Twitchell 
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(Am.  ).  10,  76).  l&rass  is  composed  of  alloys  of 
zino  with  cop'per  (v.  vol.  ii.  p.  254  ;  and  for  de- 
tails V.  DiCTIONABY  OF  ApPLlED  ChEMIBTKY,  Vol. 

iii.  p.  1052).  Alloys  of  zino  with  ccf^er  and 
nickel  form  Oerman  silver;  most  modern 
bronzes  are  alloys  of  zino  with  copper  and  tin 
(v.  vol.  ii.  p.  254  ;  and  for  details  v.  Dictionaby 
OF  Applied  Ohemistby,  vol.  iii.  p.  838).  Zino 
alloys  with  iron  (for  details  v.  Diotionaby  of 
Applied  Chbmistby,  vol.  iii.  p.  1051).  For 
alloys  with  lead  v.  vol.  iii.  p.  125  (also  Erant, 
S.  C.  I.  5,  537).  Alloys  with  lead  and  'tin  are 
mentioned  in  vol.  iii.  p.  125  (v.  also  Wright  a. 
Thompson,  Pr.  48,  25).  For  alloys  with  mag- 
nesium V.  Parkinson  (/.  pr.  101, 375).  Zinc  and 
mercury  form  a  number  of  amalgams,  which  are 
brittle  when  a  little  Hg  is  present  and  pasty 
when  much  Hg  is  present  (for  references  «.  S.G.I. 
9,  512).  For  alloys  with  platinum  v.  this  vol. 
p.  288.  For  alloys  vrith  silver  v.  Wright  a. 
Thompson  (Pr.  48,  25). 

For  an  account  of  the  formation  of  zino 
alloys  by  immersing  zino  in  various  metallic 
solutions  V.  Myhus  a.  Fromm  {B.  27,  630 
[1894]). 

Zinc,  amide  of,  Znl^H.^)!.  This  compound 
was  obtained  by  Frankland  (Pr.  8,  502)  by 
passing  dry  'SS,  into  an  ethereal  solution  of 
ZnEtj.  A  white,  amorphous  powder ;  unchanged 
at  200°,  but  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  to  ZujN^ 
(v.  Zino  nitbide,  p.  889)  and  NHj ;  reacts  with 
water  to  form  ZnOjH^  and  NH3. 

Ziao,  bromide  of,  ZuBr,.  Formula  probably 
molecular,  from  analogy  of  ZnClj.  S.G-.  8-643 
at  10°  (Bodeker).  Melts  at  394°  (Camelley,  C.  J. 
33,  277).  Boils  at  695°  to  699°  (0.  a.  Williams, 
0.  J.  83,  283) ;  at  650°  (Freyer  a.  V.  Meyer,  B. 
25,  622).    H.F.  [Zn,BrT  =  75,930  (Th.  8,  275). 

Preparation. — 1.  Zino  filings  are  heated  to 
dull  redness  in  a  stream  of  Br  vapour.— 2.  Zino, 
or  ZnOjHj,  is  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of 
HBrAq,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  dry  residue  is  sublimed  out  of  contact 
with  air. 

PrcperUes  and  Reactions. — White_  needles ; 
very  deliquescent.  Easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether  {v.  Berthemot,  J.  Ph.  14,  610). 
Thomsen  gives  [Z^Br^Aq]  =  15,030  (T^s.  3,  275). 
Aqueous  solutions  of  ZnBx^  of  different  concen- 
trations have  the  following  specific  gravities 
according  to  Kremers  (P.  108, 115) : — 


8.G.  ZnBr,A(x  at  IS-S". 

P.cZnl 

1-1849 

18-3 

1-3519 

31'7 

1-5276 

43-2 

1-7082 

52-6 

1-8525 

69-1 

2-1027 

68-0 

Combinations.— 1.  With  ammonia  to  form  a 
series  of  compounds.  These  compounds  were 
examined  by  Eammelsberg  (P.  55,  240),  and, 
more  recently,  by  Andr6  (Bl.  [2]  39, 398  [1883]). 
By  dissolving  ZnBr,  in  NH,Aq  under  different 
conditions.  A.  obtained  (1)  Zj^'^^-^NHa.H.O, 
(2)  3ZnBr,.8NH3.2H,0,  (3)  3ZnBr,.10NH3^,O, 
and  (4)  ZnBr2.5NH3 ;  by  saturating  hot  NH^BrAq 
with  ZnO,  he  obtamed  3ZnBr,.6NH3.H,0.— 
2  With  ccBsitim  bromide,  to  form  ZnBr2.3CsBr 
and  ZnBrj.2CsBr  (Wells  a.  CampbeU,  Zeit.  f. 
anarg.  Chemie,  6,  273J. 


Zinc,  chloride  of,  ZnCI,.  Mol.  w.  c.  136. 
Melts  at  262°  (Braun,  P.  154,  190).  Boils  at 
708°-719°  (Camelley  a.  Williams,  0.  j:  33,  284) ; 
at  730°  (Freyer  a.  V.  Meyer,  B.  25,  622).  S.G. 
2-763  at  13°  (Bodeker).  V.D.  at  890°  to  907°  = 
66  (F.  a.  M.,  l.e.).  H.F.  [Zn,01^  =  97,210  (Th. 
8,  275). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  zino  filings  in 
01. — 2.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  HgCL,  and 
1  pt.  zinc  filings  in  a  retort. — 3.  By  distilling  a 
mixture  of  equal  pts.  ZnSOi  and  OaOlj,  or  a 
mixture  of  1  pt.  ZnO  and  2  pts.  NHjOl.— 4.  By 
dissolving  zinc,  or  ZnO^H,,  in  HCLAq,  evapo- 
rating to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue  in  a 
retort. 

Preparation. — 1.  Zino  filings  are  heated  in  a 
small  retort  in  a  stream  of  01;  the  product  is 
distilled. — 2.  Zinc,  or  ZnO^H,,  is  dissolved  in  a 
slight  excess  of  HOlAq ;  the  solution  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  distilled  from 
a  small  retort. 

Properties  and  BeacUons. — A  white,  semi- 
transparent,  crystalline,  very  ca  istio  soUd ;  very 
deliquescent.  Easily  soluble  in  water,  also  in 
alcohol.  Thomsen  gives  [ZnCl^Aq]  =  15,630 
{Th.  3,  275).  Sublimes  at  a  red  heat.  An 
aqueous  solution  is  partly  decomposed  on  eva- 
poration, giving  oxychlorides  (j.v.).  Oxychlorides 
are  also  formed  by  heating  a  solution  of  ZnCl, 
in  HClAq  with  ZnO,  also  with  HgO  or  PbO. 
Kremers  (P.  105,  360)  gives  the  following  data : 
e.Q.  ZnCUAq  P.Ci  ZnOl, 

1-1275  13-8 

1-2466  25-8 

1-3869  87-5 

1-5551  49-2 

A  cone,  solution  of  ZnCl,  is  often  used  as  a 
bath  for  maintaining  fairly  high  constant  tem- 
peratures. Dry  ZnOlj  is  used  as  a  caustic ;  also 
as  a  dehydrating  agent ;  a  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  employed  as  an  antiseptic. 

ComUnaUons.—l.  With  water.  By  keeping 
ZnOljAq  containing  70-5  p.o.  ZnClj  at  0°  for 
24  hours,  Engel  (O.  B.  102,  111)  obtained  large 
crystals  of  the  trihydrate,  ZnOlj.SHjO,  melting 
at  7°-  When  ZnOLjAq  containing  79-9  p.o. 
ZnClu  at  0°  is  kept  for  a  long  time  it  solidifies ; 
on  heating  to  16°  a  part  melts  and  a  part 
remains  solid ;  the  liquid  part  is  the  dihydrate 
Zn01j.2H20,  and  the  solid  part  is  the  hydrate 
2Zn01j.3HjO  (B.,  Z.c).  By  heating  a  syrupy 
solution  of  ZnOlj  with  a  little  HOlAq,  Sohindler 
(Mag.  Pha/rm.  36,  45)  obtained  octahedral  crys. 
tals  of  the  monohydrate  ZnClj.B^O.  According 
to  Engel  (1.0.),  the  hydrate  obtained  by  S.  was 
2ZnOl2.8H20. — 2.  With  hydrogen  chloride  and 
water.  Engel  (M.  5,  432)  obtained  the  com- 
pounds  2ZnCl,.H01.2H20  and  ,ZnOl2.HG1.2H20 
by  passing  HCl  gas  into  ZnOljAq,  and  adding 
zinc  from  time  to  time,  and,  when  the  solution 
had  the  ^.G.  of  20,  cooling  to  0°.— 8.  Various 
compounds  of  ZnOlj  with  ammonia  have  been 
described ;  the  formula  ZnClj.NHs,  Zn01j.2NH3, 
2(Zn01j.2NH3).HjO,  ZnOMNHj.HjO,  and 
ZnOlj.5NH3.H2O  have  been  given  to  compounds 
obtained  by  dissolving  ZnOlj  in  NH3Aq,  passing  in 
NH3,  and  evaporating  under  different  conditions 
(u.Marignac,  Ann.  M.  [5]  12, 1 ;  Divers,  0.  N.  18, 
13;  Priwoznik,  P.  142,  467;  Davis,  C.  N.  25, 
265  J  Andr6,  A.  Ch.  [6]  8,  84,  98 ;  Thorns,  B.  20, 
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743).— 4.  Lang  {B.  21, 1578)  described  a  oom- 
pound,  with  pyridine,  ZnCl^.aCsHsN.— 5.  ZnCIj 
combines  with  alkaU  chlorides.  Compounds, 
ZnCls-NH^Cl-KHjO,  ZnCaj.2NH4Cl.a;H,0,  and 
ZnCl4.3NH:jCl  are  described  by  Sohindler  {Mag. 
Pharm.  36,  45),  Marignao  (J.  1857.  217),  Kam- 
melsberg  (P.  94,  508),  and  Hantz  {A.  66,  287). 
A  compound  ZnCL,.2K01  is  described  by  E.  {I.e.) 
and  M.  {l.c.) ;  and  a  compound  ZnCI2.2NaOl.3HjO 
by  M.  {I.e.).  Wells  a.  Campbell  {Zeit.  f.  anorg. 
Chemie,  5,  273)  describe  two  compounds  with 
CsCl,  to  which  they  give  the  formula 
ZnClj.2CsCl  and  ZnClj.SCsCl.— 6.  With  eiric 
oxide,  V.  Oxychlorides,  p.  891. 

A  solution  o£  zinc  in  cone.  HClAq,  to  which 
as  much  NH4CI  has  been  added  as  the  weight  of 
zino  dissolved,  is  used  for  cleaning  the  surfaces 
of  metals  that  are  to  be  soldered  together ;  any 
oxide  on  the  metallic  surfaces  reacts  with  the 
NHjCl  present  to  form  chloride  which  dissolves 
in  the  ZnClj  solution. 

Zinc,  cyanide  of,  and  double  zinc  cyanides ; 
V.  vol.  ii.  p.  347.  For  details  regarding  the  con- 
ditions of  formation  and  the  properties  of  zinc- 
mereuric  cyanide,  v.  Dunstan,  O.  J.  61,  666 
[1892]. 

Zinc,  ferrocyanide  of ;  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

Zinc,  fluoride  of,  ZnPj.  Formula  probably 
molecular,  from  analogy  of  ZnCl,.  Formed  by 
heating  zinc  or  ZnO  to  redness  in  a  stream  of 
dry  HF ;  also  by  the  interaction  of  fused  ZnCIj 
and  dry  HF  at  800°  to  900° ;  also  by  heating 
the  hydrated  salt  to  redness  in  dry  HF  (Pouleuc, 
G.  B.  116,  581  [1893]).  The  tetrahydrate 
ZnF2.4H20  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution 
of  zinc  in  HFAq,  and  crystallising.  The  salt 
ZnF,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  probably 
monoolinio.  S.G.  4-84  at  15° ;  the  crystals  act 
strongly  on  polarised  light  '(P.,  l.c.).  Clarke 
{Am.  S.  [3]  13,  291)  gives  S.G.  of  ZnF^  as 
4-556  at  17°,  and  4-612  at  12° ;  and  the  S.G.  of 
ZnF2.4H20  as  2-567  at  10°  and  2-535  at  12°. 
ZnFj  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in 
hot,  water ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  at  95° ; 
soluble  in  boiling  HClAq,  HjSOjAq,  or  HNOsAq 
(P.,  I.C.),  Heated  in  air,  or  to  redness  in  steam, 
it  is  wholly  changed  to  ZnO ;  fusion  with  alkali 
carbonates  produces  ZnO  and  alkali  fluorides ; 
heating  with  H^S  forms  ZnS,  and  with  HOI 
forms  ZnClj.  It  is  reduced  by  H  at  a  red  heat 
(P.,  l.e.).  ZnFj  fbrms  double  salts  with  AIF3 
and  with  alkali  fluorides.  Berzelius  (P.  1,  26) 
described  the  salts  ZnF2.2AlF3  and  ZUF2.2KF ; 
and  Wagner  {B.  19,  896)  the  salts 
ZnF2.2NH4F.  2aq,  ZnFj.KF,  and  ZnFj.NaF.  The 
compound  ZnF^.ZrF^.  6aq(  =  ZnZrFj.6aq)  is  de- 
scribed by  Marignao  {A.  Oh.  [3]  60,  257) ;  S.G. 
2-255  at  12°  (Topsoe,  G.  G.  4,  76).  For 
ZnFj.SiF,  V.  Zino  silicoi'iuobide,  p.  890. 

Zinc,  hydrophosphide  of,  ZnPH.  A  white, 
friable  solid  having  this  composition  was  ob- 
tained by  Drechsel  a.  Finkelstein  {B.  4,  352)  by 
passing  dry  -PHj  into  a  cooled  ethereal  solution 
of  ZnEtj.  The  compound  can  be  kept  in  a 
closed  vessel;  in  air  it  absorbs  moisture  and 
rapidly  decomposes,  giving  off  PHj. 

Zinc,  hydrosulphide  of.  According  to  Thom- 
sen  {B.  11,  2044  [1878]),  the  pp.  obtained  by 
mixing  KaHSAq  and  ZnS04Aq,  in  equivalent 
quantities,  is  probably  a  hydrosulphide  of  zinc 
(no  analyses   or  formula  given).     Addition  of 


two  equivalents  of  NaSfi  in  solution  fo  Ad 
equivalent  of  ZnS04  in  solution  produces  no  pp., 
but  the  solution  gives  a  pp.  of  ZnS  or  hydro 
sulphide  on  standing,  or  on  addition  of  acid  or 
soda  (T.,  I.e.).  According  to  von  Zotta  {M.  10, 
807  [1890]),  the  pp.  .supposed  by  Thomsen  to 
be  zinc  hydrosulphide  has  the  composition 
ZnS2H2.2ZnS.  When  four  equivalents  of  NaSH 
are  added  to  one  equivalent  of  ZnSOj,  both 
in  solution,  and  the  clear  solution  is  boiled,  or 
treated  with  acid  or  alkali,  a  pp.  of  ZnS2H2.2ZnS 
is  obtained  (von  Z.,  l.e).  Linder  a.  Picton  (0.  J. 
61, 130  [1892]  obtained  evidence  in  favour,  of  the 
existence  of  compounds  of  Zn,  S,  and  H,  pro- 
bably 7ZnS.H2S  and  12ZnS.H2S,  by  passing 
HjS  into  water  at  0°  with  ZnO^Hj  in  suspension ; 
they  failed  to  isolate  a  deSnite  compound  with 
certainty. 

Zino,  hydroxide  of,  ZnO^Hj.  {Zino  hydrate. 
Hydrated  zine  oxide.)  Obtained,  as  a  white 
floooulent  pp.,  by  adding  to  solution  of  a  salt,  of 
.zinc  rather  less  KOHAq  than  is  sufficient  to  de- 
compose the  whole  of  thesalt,  washing  thoroughly, 
and  drying  at.  a  low  temperature.  According  to 
Ville  (0.  B.  101,  375),  ZnOjH^  is  obtained  in 
crystals  by  shaking  very  finely-powdered  ZnCOa, 
or  basic  carbonate,  with  twice  as  much  KOH  in 
10  p.c.  solution  as  is  theoretically  required  for  the 
decomposition  of  the  carbonate;  formation  of 
crystals  of  Zn02H2  begins  at  once,  and  is  com- 
plete after  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  ZnOjH^  is 
said  to  be  obtained  in  lustrous  rhombic  prisms 
by  immersing  zinc  in  contact  with  iron  or  copper 
in  NHsAq  (NioklSs,  A.  Ch.  [3]  22, 31 ;  Cornu,  Bl. 
5,  64  [1863]).  Bodeker  {A.  94,  358)  obtained  the 
monohydrated  hydroxide  Zn02H2.H20  in  very 
lustrous  octahedra  by  keeping  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  hydroxide  in  NaOHAq  in  a  closed 
vessel  for  some  weeks.  S.G.  of  ZnOjHj  is  given 
by  Niokl^s  {l.c.)  as  2-677,  and  by  FUhol  {A.  Oh. 
[3]  21,  415)  as  3-053.  Thomsen  gives 
[Zn,0,H20]  =  82,680  {Th.  3,275).  .ZnOjH^  dis- 
solves easily  in  acida»  forming  salts  ZnX'^. 

ZnOjHj  also  dissolves  in  caustic  alkali  solu- 
tions, and  in  (NH4)2CO.,Aq.  By  adding  alcohol 
to  a  solution  of  ZnOjHj  in  KOHAq,  Laux  (A.  9, 
183)  obtained  small  lustrous  crystals  (?Zn02K2) ; 
Fremy  {G.B.  15, 1106)  obtained  (?)  Zn02K2.ZnO; 
by  using  NaOHAq  Comey  a.  Jackson  {B.  21, 
1589  [1888])  obtained  two  compounds  derived 
from  Zn0^2  by  replacing  H  by  -Na.  They 
shook  a  solution  of  ZnOjHj  in  cone.  NaOHAq 
with  alcohol,  separated  the  upper  (alcoholic) 
layer  and  allowed  it  to  crystallise,  and  treated 
the  lower  (watery)  layer  repeatedly  with  alcohol 
until  it  solidified.  The  crystals  from  the  lower 
layer  had  the  composition 

Zn30sNa4H2.17H20(  =  Zn3(OH)2(ONa)4.17H20), 
agreeing,  except  in  water  of  crystallisation,  with 
an  ammonium  compound  described  by  Malaguti 
(0.  B.  62,  413  [1866]) ;  this  compound  melts  at 
c.  70°,  rapidly  absorbs  CO^  from  the  air,  loses 
I2H2O  at  100°,  is-  insol.  in  ether,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  water,  but  not  in  presence  of  excess  of 
NaOH,  with  formation  of  ZnO  and  a  little, 
Zn02H2.  The  crystals  from  the  upper  layer  had, 
the  composition 

2Zn02NaH.7H20  =  (2Zn(0H)(0Na).7H20), 
corresponding  with  the  compound  described  by 
Fremy  (J,.c.) ;  this  compound  forms  white  radi- 
ating needles,  which  do  not  melt  at  300°;  it 
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absorlis  COj  from  the  air  more  slowly  than  the 
other  compound,  is  decomposed  by  alcohol  or 
water,  and  does  not  lose  H,0  until  heated  above 
200°  {«.  Am.  11,  145  [1889]").  0.  a.  J.  failed  to 
obtain  compounds  derived  from  ZnOjHj  by  re- 
placing H  by  NH,  or  Mg.  Compounds  of  ZnO 
with  BaO,  CaO,  and  MgO  are  described  by 
Bertrand  (C.  iJ.  115,  939) ;  these  compounds  are 
of  the  forms  2ZnO.MO.xH2O. 

Zinc,  iodide  of,  Znl^.  Formula  probably 
molecular,  from  analogy  of  ZnCl^.  Formed  by 
heating  together  zinc  and  iodine,  and  subliming; 
also  by  digesting  I  with  water  and  excess  of  zinc 
until  the  liquid  is  colourless  and  evaporating  over 
HjSOj  (Bammelsberg,  P.  43,  665).  Crystallises 
in  white  octahedra ;  S.Gi  4'696  (Bodeker) ;  melts 
at  0.  446°  (Carnelley,  G.J.  33,  278) ;  and  boils  at 
c.  624?  (0.  a.  WiUiams,  v.  Carnelley's  MelUng- 
and  BoiUng-point  Tables,  1,  23).  E.F. 
(Zn,I^  =  49,230;  [Zn,I^Aq]  =  60,540  (Th.  3, 
275).  Heated  in  air  Znlj  gives  off  I,  and  ZnO 
remains.  Eremers  (P.  Ill,  61)  gives  the  follow- 
ing data : — 


S.G.ZnI^q 

P.c.ZnI, 

S.G.ZnI,Aq 

P.cZnl 

1-2340 

23-1 

1-9746 

63-5 

1-5121 

42-6 

2-3976 

76-0 

1-7871 

56-3 

Hot  ZnljAq  is  said  to  dissolve  zinc  in  con- 
tact with  the  air,  and  on  filtering  an  oxyiodide 
is  said  to  be  deposited  (Miiller,  J.pr.  26,  441). 
Znlj  Aq  also  dissolves  I ;  Baup  (/.  Ph.  9,  37 
[1823])  says  enough  I  is  dissolved  to  form  Znl,. 

Znlj  combines  with  NH3.  By  allowing  a 
solution  of  Znlj  in  NHjAq  to  evaporate,  Bam- 
melsberg (P.  48,  152)  obtained  lustrous,  four- 
sided  prisms  of  Znl2.4NH3,  decomposed  by  water 
with  production  of  ZnO.  Various  double  com- 
pounds with  other  iodides  have  been  described : 
ZnLj.2MI,  where  M  =  NH4,  K  or  Na  (Bammels- 
berg, l.e.i  also  P.  43,  665);  ZnIj.2CsI  and 
Zn5.3CsI  (Wells  a.  Campbell,  Zeit.  f.  anorg. 
Chemie,  5,  273);  2Znl2.Bal2  (B.,  I.e.); 
ZnIj.2Bil3. 12aq  (Linau,  P.  Ill,  240). 

Zinc,  nitride  of,  ZnjNj.  Obtained  by  Frank- 
land  (Pr.  8,  502)  by  heating  zinc  amide 
(Zn(NH2)2 ;  11.  p.  887)  to  low  redness.  A  grey, 
pulverulent  solid ;  unchanged  by  heating  to  red- 
ness out  of  contact  with  air;  reacts  violently 
with  water  to  give  ZnOjE^  and  NH3. 

Zinc,  nitroprusside  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 

Zinc,  oxides  of.  Besides  the  normal  basic 
oxide  ZnO,  there  seems  to  be  another  higher 
(?  superoxide)  of  zinc. 

Zinc  oxidb  ZnO.  Formula  not  oertamly 
molecular. 

Occurrence.— yfiih  oxides  of  Mn,  and  Fe,  as 
red  zinc  ore  and  frankUrdte. 

Formatton.—l.  By  burning  zino  in  air  or  O. 
2.  By  strongly  heating  ZnO^Hj,  Zn(NOs)j, 
ZaCO,,  or  another  salt  of  zino  with  a  volatilisable 

Pr«parafioTO.— Pure  ZnSO,,  prepared  as  de- 
scribed under  Zino,  Preparation  (p.  883),  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  the  solution  is  very  slowly 
added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  pure  Na^CO,  con- 
taining  rather  less  NajOO,  than  suffices  to  de- 
compose aU  the  ZnSO^.  The  pp.  of  basic  zino 
carbonate  is  washed  by  deoantation  with  boihng 
water  until  the  washings  are  free  from  carbonates 


and  sulphates ;  it  is  then  dried,  powdered, 
and  heated  either  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  or, 
better,  in  a  flask  of  hard  glass,  until  a  portion 
taken  from  the  middle  dissolves,  when  cold,  in 
acid  without  effervescence.  The  solid  is  now 
finely  powdered,  sifted  through  a  fine  sieve, 
again  heated,  and  then  rubbed  up  with  water, 
and  washed  and  dried.  ZnO  is  prepared  in 
crystals  by  heating  ZnCl;  to  redness  in  steam 
(Daubr^e,  0.  B.  39,  153) ;  also  by  heating  the 
amorphous  oxide  slowly  in  a  stream  of  H 
(Eegnault,  A.  Ch.  [2]  62,  B50  ;  Deville,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
43,  477) ;  also  by  heating  the  amorphous  oxide 
to  whiteness  in  a  stream  of  0  (Sidot,  C.  B.  69, 
202) ;  also  by  heating  Zn(N03)2  to  redness, 
(Briigelmann,  W.  4,  283). 

Properties. — A  slightly  yellow,  powdery  solid;, 
becomes  darker  yellow  when  heated,  but  recovers 
its  original  colour  on  cooling.  S.G.  5-5  to  5-7 
{v.  Brugelmann,  B.  13, 1741 ;  Filhol,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
21,  415  ;  Herapath,  0.  J.  1,  42 ;  Karsten,  8.  65, 
394).  S.G.  crystalline  (at  15°)  5-782  (Brugel- 
mann, W.  4,  286).  ZnO  crystallises  in  slightly 
yellow,  lustrous,  hemimorphous  pyramids  be- 
longing to  the  hexagonal  system  (B.,  I.e.). 
Thomseu  (Th.  3,  275)  gives  H.F.  [Zn,0]  =  85,430. 
Eichards  a.  Eogers  (Am.  15,  567  [1893])  found 
that  ZnO,  prepared  by  heating  Zu(N03)2,  gave  off 
some  gas  when  dissolved  in  dilute  acids;  the 
maximum  amount  of  gas  from  10  g.  ZnO  was 
20  c.c. ;  the  gas  consisted  chiefly  of  N,  with  a 
little  O ;  the  higher  the  temperature  to  which 
the  Zn(N03)2  had  been  heated  the  less  was  the 
quantity  of  gas  obtained;  but  some  N  always 
came  off,  even  from  ZnO  which  had  been  heated 
to  the  softening  temperature  of  porcelain.  Mois- 
san  (0.  B.  115,  1034  [1893])  states  that  ZnO 
volatilises  readily  when  heated  in  an  electric 
furnace,  and  condenses  again  in  transparent 
crystals.  ZnO  is  not  decomposed  at  0. 1750° 
(Bead,  0.  J.  65,  313  [1894]). 

Beactions  and  Combinations. — 1.  ZnO  is  a 
basic  oxide.  It  interacts  with  most  acids  to, 
form  salts  ZnX(X  =  2N03,  SO,,  fPOj,  &c.)  and 
water. — 2.  With  fairly  cone,  caustic  soda  or 
potash,  salts  are  formed  vfhich  are  most  simply 
regarded  as  derived  from  ZnO^S.^  with  H  re- 
placed by  Na  or  K  («.  Zino  hydkoxide,  p.  888). — 
3.  ZnO  is  reduced  to  Zn,vrith  explosive  violence, 
by  heating  with  magnesium  {v.  Winkler,  B.  23, 
128).— 4.  Morse  a.  White  {Am.  11,  258)  heated  a 
mixture  of  ZnO  and  zinc  in  an  exhausted  tube, 
and  found  that  a  deposit  of  ZnO  formed  in  the 
front  part  of  the  tube.  They  suppose  that  some 
of  the  original  ZnO  is  decomposed  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  heat  and  zinc,  and  that  zinc  and  0 
exist  together  in  the  hot  part  of  the  tube,  but 
combine  in  the  cooler  parts  of -the  tube  to  form 
ZnO. — 5.  Oxyohlorides,  oxybromides,  and  pro- 
bably oxyiodides  of  zino  are  formed  by  heating 
ZnO  with  zinc  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  re- 
spectively.— 6.  ZnO  is  reduced  to  zino  by  heating 
with  carbon  or  in  carbon  monoxide. — 7.  ZnO 
does  not  directly  interact  with  water;  ZnOjH, 
is  produced  by  ppg.  a  zino  salt  solution  by  an 
alkali  (v.  Zing  hydroxide,  p.  888). — 8.  By  heat- 
ing ZnO  with  oxides  of  aVimwmum,  chronmim,. 
and  iron  along  with  B2O3  in  a  pottery  furnace 
until  the  BjO,  was  volatilised,  Ebelmen  (A.  Ch, 
[3]  33,  34)  obtained  the  compounds  ZnO.Al,0^ . 
ZnO.CrjO,,  and  ZnCFojO,. 
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ZiNO  PEROXIDE.  In  1818  Thtoard  {A.  Ch.  [2] 
9,  56)  obtained  what  he  called  '  deutoxide  de 
Einc '  by  the  action  of  HjOjAj  on  gelatinous 
ZnOjHj,  and  also  by  adding  KOHAq  to  a  solu- 
tion of  ZnOjHj  in  HOlAq  to  which  HA  tad 
been  added.  In  1884  Haas  {B.  17,  2249)  ob- 
tained a  white,  tasteless,  neutral,  gelatinous  pp. 
by  adding  HjO^Aq  to  solutions  of  zinc  salts  and 
then  adding  NHjAq ;  after  washing  and  drying 
at  100°,  the  solids  had  approximately  the  com- 
positions Zn^Og  and  ZUjOj.  H.  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  the  substances  obtained  by  him  were 
compounds  of  ZnO  and  ZnO,;  the  formula 
2Zn0.3Zn02  agrees  well  with  some  of  his 
analyses. 

Zinc,  oxybromides  of.  Oxybromides  of  zinc 
are  formed  by  heating  solutions  of  ZnBr^  with 
ZnO,  and  by  partially  ppg.  ZnBr^Aq  by  NH^Aq. 
Several  compounds  have  been  described  by 
Andr6  (Bl.  [2]  39,  398  [1884]) : 

(1)  ZnBr2.4Zn0.a;H20,  a:  =  10,  13,  and  19; 

(2)  ZnBrj.5Zn0.6H.,0 ;  (3)  ZnBrj.6Zn0.35HjO. 
Zinc,  oxy chlorides  of.  These  compounds  are 

formed  by  adding  to  ZnCLjAqa  quantity  of  NHjAq 
less  than  sufficient  for  complete  ppn.;  also  by 
boiling  ZnCljAq  with  ZnO,  or  with  certain  other 
metaUio  oxides.  Sohindler  {Mag.  Pharm.  86, 
45)  obtained  ZnCl2.3ZnO.4HjO  by  boiling 
ZuCljAq  with  ZnO,' and  the  same  compound  by 
partially  ppg.  ZnCljAq  by  NHjAq.  By  adding 
to  ZnOljAq  so  much  NHjAq  that  the  pp.  which 
formed  at  first  partly  dissolved,  and  also  by 
treating  ZnCl2.4NH3  with  water,  Kane  {A.  Ch. 
72,  296)  obtained  ZnCl2.6ZnO.10H2O.  Andrfi 
(0.  B.  106,  854)  obtained  2ZnCl2.3Zu0.11H20  by 
boiling  ZnCljAq  with  HgO  and  letting  the  solu- 
tion cool ;  using  PbO  he  obtained  another  oxy- 
chloride,  probably  "ZnCl2.3ZnO,  combined  with 
ZnClj.PbO. 

Zinc,  ozyiodides  of.  According  to  Miiller 
{J.  pr,  26,  441  [1842]),  Znl^Aq  dissolves  zinc 
when  warmed  therewith  in  the  air;  on  cooling, 
an  oxyiodide,  ZnI2.3ZnO.2aq,  is  ppd. 

Zinc,  ozysnlphides  of.  The  compound 
4ZnS.ZnO  occurs  native  as  voUzite,  as  spherical 
globules  in  some  specimens  of  galena.  A  com- 
pound having  the  same  composition  was  found 
in  a  furnace  flue  at  Freiberg  by  Karsten  (S.  57, 
186).  By  heating  dry  ZnSOj  to  redness  in  H, 
Arfvedson  obtained  a  yellow-coloured  oxysul- 
phide  ZnS.ZnO  (P.  1,  59). 

Zinc,  perbromoplatinocyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p. 
845. 

Zinc,  phosphides  of.  Zinc  and  F  combine 
when  heated  together,  forming  a  greyish,  lus- 
trous, somewhat  malleable  compound.  By  heat- 
ing finely  powdered  zinc  in  vapour  of  P, 
Schrotter  obtained  a  compound,  with  S.G.  4-76, 
having  the  composition  ZnjPj  {W.  A.  B.  1859. 
801).  Vigier  obtained  the  same  compound  by 
heating  zinc  in  H  until  distillation  began,  and 
then  passing  H  laden  with  vapour  of  P  over  the 
zinc.  The  same  compound  was  formed  by 
Eegnault  {A.  C^.[4]  9, 162)  by  heating  to  white- 
ness a  mixture  of  MgHPO„  ZnS  and  C ;  along 
with  the  ZnjPa  were  formed  crystals  of  another 
'  phosphide,  probably  ZnP ;  and  by  treating 
ZujPj  with  ilute  acid,  an  amorphous,  yellow 
solid  remained  which  detonated  when  mixed 
with  EClOs  and  struck,  and  which  was  peiliaps 
ZuPp    The  compound  Zn,P,  was  obtained  by 


Hvoslef  {A.  100,  99)  by  strongly  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  ZnO,  P2O5,  and  C.  By  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  NaPO,  and  zinc  shavings  in  a  retort,  H. 
{l.c.)  obtained  a  yellowish  red,  loose  sublimate 
which  contained  Zn  and  F ;  and  by  heating  the 
fused  mass  in  the  retort  with  HCLAq,  grey  lus- 
trous tablets  of  ZnP,  remained.  Lupke  (C.  C. 
1890  [ii.]  642)  formed  zinc  phosphide  (?  ZnjPj) 
by  adding  amorphous  P  to  molten  zinc  covered 
with  (NH4)2COj ;  this  phosphide  was  not  decom- 
posed by  water,  but  was  slowly  decomposed  by 
dilute  HClAq,  giving  off  PH,. 

For  the  compound  ZnPH  v.  Zmc  hydbophos- 
PHIDE,  p.  888. 

Zinc,  platinocyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

Zinc,  salts  of.  Many  salts  are  obtained  by 
replacing  the  H  of  acids  by  zinc.  The  greater 
number  of  the  salts  of  zinc  are  normal  salts ; 
several  basic  carbonates,  nitrates,  and  sulphates 
are  known.  The -following  are  the  chief  salts  of 
zinc  derived  from  oxyaoids: — Arsenite  and 
arsenate,  borate,  bromate,  ca/rbonates,  chlorate 
and  iperchlorate,  chromates,  iodate  and  per- 
iodates,  molybdates,  nitrates  and  nitrites, 
phosphates  and  phosphites,  selenate  and  selenite, 
silicate,  sulphates  and  sulphite,  thiosulphate, 
tungstates,  vanadates  [v.  Cabbonatbb,  Nitbates, 
Sulphates,  <fec.). 

Zinc,  seleuide  of,  ZnSe.  This  compound 
is  formed,  in  reddish-yellow,  regular  crystals, 
S.G.  5-40,  by  heating  zinc  to  redness  in  a  stream 
of  HjSe,  and  then  subliming  in  a  slow  stream  of 
H  (Margottet,  0.  B.  84, 1298). 

Zinc,  selenocyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  848. 

Zinc,  silicofluoride  of,  ZnSiFs.eHjO.  Ob- 
tained in  hexagonal  plates,  easily  sol.  in  water, 
by  evaporating  to  a  small  bulk  a  solution  of 
ZnO  in  H2SiFsAq  (Berzelius).  S.G.  2-104  (Topsoe, 
C.  a.  i,  76). 

Zinc,  stannlfluoride  of,  ZnSnFg.eHjO;  v. 
this  vol.,  p.  724. 

Zinc,  Bulphocyanide  of,  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  853. 

Zinc,  sulphide  of,  ZnS.  This  compound  ia 
not  formed  by  heating  together  zinc  and  S,  as 
the  S  volatUises  before  the  temperature  of  com- 
bination is  reached. 

Occurrence. — As  sine  blende. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  repeatedly  subjecting  a 
mixture  of  zinc  and  S,  in  the  ratio  Zn:S,  to  a 
great  pressure;  the  product  resembled  zinc 
blende  (Spring,  B.  16,  1,000).— 2.  By  rapidly 
heating  a  mixture  of  zinc  filings  and  cinnabar 
in  a  retort ;  formation  of  ZnS  occurs  with  de- 
tonation ;  Hg  distils  off. — 3.  By  heating  ZnO  with 
S. — 4.  By  heating  ZnO,  or  ZnOjHj,  in  a  stream 
of  HjjS ;  in  the  case  of  ZnOjHj  formation  of 
ZnS  takes  place  very  slowly  {v.  Wagner,  D.  P.  J. 
197,  334). — 5.  ZnS  is  also  formed  by  heating 
dry  ZnSO,  with  S  and  C— 6.  ZnS  is  obtained 
by  passing  HjS  into  a  neutral  or  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  a  zinc  salt,  or  into  a  solution  in  a  weak 
acid,  such  as  acetic  acid,  washing  the  pp.,  drying 
it  at  100°,  and  heating  in  a  stream  of  dry  HjS. 
The  pp.  dried  at  100°  is  said  to  be  2ZnS.H20 
(Geiger  a.  Eeimann,  Mag.  Pharm.  81, 178 ;  cf. 
Souchay,  Fr.  7,  78). 

Priyperties  andBeactions. — S.G.  of  ZnS  =  8-93 
(Karsten,  8.  65,894);  S.G.  of  blende  =  i-OS  to 
4-07  (v.  Neumann,  P.  23,  1).  Thomson  {Th.  3, 
276)  gives  H.F.  of  ZnS.ajHjO  as  [Zn,S,a!H»0] 
=  41,680.    ZnS  prepared  by  ppn.  is  a  yeUowish 
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(olid;  easily  sol.  in  acid,  forming  salts  of  Zn 
and  giving  ofi  H^S.  Zino  blende  is  a  grey  to 
black  crystalline  solid ;  slowly  acted  on  by  acids. 
By  repeatedly  washing  ppd.  ZnS,  also  by  passing 
^S  into  water  containing  pure  ZnO^Hj  in  sus- 
pension, Winssinger  {Bl.  [2]  49,  452  [1888])  ob- 
tained ooUoidal  ZnS,  sol.  in  water ;  the  solution 
could  be  boiled  until  all  excess  of  H^S  was 
expelled  without  ppn.  of  ZnS.  ZnS  prepared  by 
adding  excess  of  NHsAq  to  ZuCljAq,  ppg.  all  the 
zino  as  ZnS  by  HLjS,  washing  and  drying  the  pp., 
and  then  heating  nearly  to  whiteness  in  a  Hessian 
crucible  inside  a  plumbago  crucible,  is  very 
phosphorescent  («.  Henry,  0.  B.  115,  503). 

By  heating  ZnS  with  zinc  in  a  vacuous  tube, 
Morse  a.  White  (Am.  11,  348)  found  that  some 
of  the  ZnS  was  carried  forward  and  deposited  on 
the  cooler  part  of  the  tube ;  they  supposed  that 
some  of  the  ZnS  was  decomposed,  and  that  Zn 
and  S  existed  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  tube  and 
combined  in  the  cooler  portions.  By  heating 
blende  with  I  and  a  little  water  some  ZnSO,  is 
formed  (Filhol  a.  Melhies,  A.  Ch.  [4]  22,  58 ; 
Lasaulx,  J.  1870. 1272). 

According  to  Schiff  (4.115, 74),  a,polysulphide 
of  zinc,  probably  ZnSj,  is  formed  by  ppg.  a  neutral 
solution  of  a  salt  of  zino  by  K^SjAq,  and  drying 
the  pp.  over  HjSO,.  Spring  {B.  16, 1000)  thought 
that  a  polysulphide  of  zinc  was  probably  formed 
by  strongly  compressing  a  mixture  of  zinc  with 
excess  of  S. 

Zinc,  telluride  of,  ZnXe.  Obtained,  in  large 
ruby-red,  ^regular  crystals,  by  strongly  heating 
zinc  in  a  stream  of  HjTe,  and  then  subliming  in 
a  slow  current  of  H  (Margottet,  G.it.  84, 1293). 
Zinc,  tltaniflaoride  of,  ZnTlFg;  v.  this  vol., 
p.  742.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

ZINC,  OBGANIC  COMPOUNDS  OF. 
Zinc  methyl  or  Zinc  methide    ZnO^H,  i.e. 
ZnMe,.    Mol.  w.  95.     V.D.  3-29   (oalc.  3-30). 
[-40°]  (Haase,  B.  26,  1053).    (46°).    S.G.  15:5 
1-386. 

Formation.— 1.  By  heating  methyl  iodide 
with  zino  in  sealed  tubes  at  150°.  The  com- 
pound IZnMe  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  pro- 
duct. The  reaction  takes  place  more  easily 
when  the  Mel  is  mixed  with  two-thirds 
of  its  volume  of  ether  and  heated  to  100°, 
but  it  is  then  difficult  to  separate  the  ether  from 
the  ZnMe^  (Prankland,  A.  85,  346 ;  111,  62 ; 
Wanklyn,  O.  J.  13,  124 ;  Butlerow,  A.  144,  2 ; 
Ladenburg,  A.  173, 147).— 2.  By  heating  finely 
granulated  zino  with  EgMe^  in  a  sealed  tube  for 
24  hours  at  120°,  and-  distilling  the  product 
(Frankland  a.  Duppa,  C.  J.  17,  SO).— 3.  IZnMe 
is  formed  in  24  hours  if  Mel  is  left  m  contact 
with  a  large  amount  of  oopper-zino  couple  (Glad- 
stone, C.  J.  35,  109). 

Prm(waUon.—Zmo  fihngs  (9  pts.)  are  heated 
with  reduced  copper  (1  pt.)  tiU  the  oopper-zine 
oouple  is  produced,  and  the  product  treated  with 

Mel  (Gladstone,  C.  J.  35,  669). 

Prqperfes.— Colourless  mobile  hquid,  taking 
fire  on  exposure  to  air.  Decomposed  by  water 
into  OH.  and  Zn(OH),.  By  very  careful  oxida- 
tion  it  appears  to  yield  Zn(OMe),  and  crystaUine 
ZnMe(OMe),  which  is  split  up  by  water  mto 
Zn(OH)j,  methyl  alcohol,  and  OH,. 

BeacVimat—1-  Acetyl  chloride  (1  mol.)  forms 
CH..C01(0ZnMe).0Hj,  which  is  slowly  converted, 
by  ■  further     treatment    with    ZnMej,     into 


0H3.CMe(0ZnMe)  .CH^  -I-  ClZnMe,  crystallising 
in  prisms,  and  converted  by  water  into  tert- 
butyl  alcohol,  CH„  zinc  chloride,  and  Zn(0H)j. 
The  compound  CH3.0Cl(OZnMe).CH,  yields 
acetone  on  addition  of  water  (Butlerow,  Z.  1864, 
365,  702 ;  Pawlow,  N.  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  22, 
497 ;  Bogomoletz,  A.  209,  88).— 2.  Bromo-aceiyl 
bromide,  followed  by  water,  yields  methyl-iso- 
propyl-carbinol  (Winogradoff,  A.  191, 127).— 3. 
In  ethereal  solution  seconda/ry  hexyl  iodide  has 
no  action  at  100° ;  but  at  125°  the  products 
appear  to  be  GH^,  ethyl  iodide,  and  hexylene 
(Purdie;  C.  /.  39,  464).— 4.  Chloral  followed  by 
water  forms  COl3.OHMe.OH,  while  butyric 
chloral  yields  CjHjCla.CHMewOH. — S.Nitricoxide 
passed  into  ZnMoj  forms  0H,Nj02(ZnMe), 
which  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  crys- 
talline (OHjNjOJ^Zn  aq,  from  which  the  Na  salt 
CH3N202Na  aq  of  '  di-nitro-methylio '  acid  may 
be  obtained  (Frankland,  A.  99,  369). 

Zinc  ethyl  or  Zinc  ethide  ZnEtj.  Mol.  w. 
123.  [-28°]  (Haase,  B.  26,  1053).  (118°). 
S.G.  ia  1-182.  H-F.  -81,800  (Guntz,  O.  B.  105, 
673).    V.D.  4-26  (obs.  and  calc). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  zinc  or  zinc- 
sodium  alloy  with  EtI  or  a  mixture  of  EtI  and 
ether  (Frankland,  0.  J.  2,  297  ;  3,  44 ;  Tr.  142, 
431 ;  145,  259 ;  A.  95,  28 ;  "Wanklyn;  O.  J.  13, 
124 ;  Pebal,  A.  118,  22 ;  121,  105  -,  Bieth  a. 
BeUstein,  A.  123,  U5;  126,  248;  Chapman, 
Laboratory,  1, 195 ;  AlexejefE  a.  Beilstein,  0.  B. 
63,  171;  Bathke,  A.  152,  220;  Wichelhaus,  J. 
1868,  425). — 2.  By  heathag  granulated  zino  with 
HgEt.^  in  sealed  tubes  for  36  hours  at  100° 
(Frankland  a.  Duppa,  C.  J.  17,  3).— 3.  From 
zinc  filings  and  EtBr  (Wichelhaus,  A.  152,  321). 

Preparation. — Clean  zino  filings  (180  g.)  are 
mixed  with  copper  (20  g.)  reduced  from  the 
oxide  at  a  dull-red  heat  by  coal  gas ;  the  mix- 
ture is  rapidly  heated  over  a  very  large  Bunsen 
flame,  and  is  well  shaken  meanwhile.  As  soon 
as  the  filings  begin  to  cake,  together  and  the 
copper  is  no  longer  visible,  the  copper-zinc 
couple  has  been  made.  The  flask  is  now  con- 
nected with  an  inverted  condenser,  inclined 
slightly  upwards,  and  when  it  is  cold  ethyl 
iodide  (175  g.)  is  added.  Dry  COj  is  passed 
through  the  apparatus,  and  the  flask  heated  by 
a  water-bath ;  in  half  an  hour  the  EtI  ceases  to 
run  back  from  the  condenser,  for  it  has  been 
converted  into  IZnBt.  The  apparatus  is  now 
tilted  so  that  the  condenser  is  inclined  down- 
wards, and  heated  in  a  bath  of  paraf&n.  The 
reaction  2IZnEt  =  Znl2+  ZnEtj  now  takes  place, 
and  ZnEtj  (60  g.)  is  collected  in  a  receiver  kept 
fuU  of  CO2  (Gladstone  a.  Tribe,  O.  /.  26,  445 ; 
35,  569). 

Properties. — Colourless,  mobile  liquid,  f  ummg 
in  the  air,  and  quickly  taking  fire,  burning  with 
a  luminous  green-edged  fiame,  and  giving  ofi 
clouds  of  ZnO.  Immediately  decomposed  by 
water  into  Zn(0H)2  and  ethane.  In  like  manner 
it  -attacks  organic  compounds  containing 
hydroxy!  or  amidogen,  with  elimination  of 
ethane.  It  causes  india-rubber  to  swell  remark- 
ably. 

Beactums. — 1.  Gradually  treated  with  dry 
oxygen  it  appears  to  produce  ZnEt(OEt)  and 
Zn(0Et)2  successively  (Frankland).  According 
to  Demuth  a.  Meyer  (JB.  28,  394),  the  passage  of 
oxygen  through  a  solution  of  ZnEt   in  ligroin 
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(7  vols.)  yields  EtZn.O.O.Et,  which  is  decpm- 
posod  by  heat,  sometimes  with  explosive  violence. 
The  compound  BtZn.O.OEt  sets  free  I  from  a 
Bolution  of  KI  and  yields  alcohol  when  distilled 
with  dilute  H^SOj. — 2.  Svlphur  toiias  zincmer- 
captide  Zn(SEt)j.  Be  appears  to  act  in  like 
manner  (Chabri6,  Bl.  [3]  2,  788).— 3.  Iodine 
forms  IZnEt  and  Znlj  successively,  together 
with  EtI.  Bromine  acta  in  like  manner.  Zino 
ethyl  takes  fire  in  chkjrine. — 4.  Dry  ammonia 
forms  Zn(NH2)2  and  ethane  (Frankland,  Pr.  8, 
502). — 5.  Nitric  oxide  is  absorbed  by  an  ethereal 
solution  of  ZnEtj  forming  crystalline  ZnEt2{NO)2 
which  melts  below  100°  and  is  split  up  by  water 
Into  ethane  and  CjHsJ^jOyZnOH.  Carbondioxide 
passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  ppts. 
Bine  carbonate,  while  zinc  '  dinitroethylate ' 
(C.^H5N202)2Zn  remains  in  solution  (Frankland, 
Tr.  1857,  59  ;  A.  99,  342  ;  C.  J.  .37,  570).  The 
salt  {C^JS^O^^^n  a.q  crystallises  in  prisms, 
yields  NH,  and  NHjEt  on  treatment  with  sodium- 
amalgam  (Zuckschwerdt,  A.  174,  302),  and 
HNO3  and  NHjEt  on  treatment  with  alcoholic 
potash  (Zom,  B.  15,  1008).  The  dinitroethyl- 
ates  NaA.',  BaA'j,  ClaA'j3aq,  MgA'j,  CuA'j^aq, 
AgA',  and  Ag2A'(NOs)  were  prepared  by  Frank- 
land, — 6.  SO2  forms  zinc  ethane  sulphinate 
(Hobson,  C.  J.  10,  455).— 7.  PCI3  yields  PBt, 
(Hofmann  a.  Cahours,  Tr.  1857,  578).— 8.  SiCl, 
gives  SiEt^.- 9.  Heated  with  EtI  at  170°  it 
forms  «-butane  and  Znl^.  Ethane  and  ethylene 
are  also  formed  (Brodie,  O.  J.  3,  405).  ZnEtj 
does  not  act  on  amyl  iodide. — 10.  Displaces  halo- 
gens in  organic  compounds  by  ethyl. — 11.  Adds 
itself  to  a  oarbonyl  group.  Thus  with  di-ethyl- 
ketone  it  forms  EtjC(OZnEt).Et,  which  is  con- 
verted by  water  into  tri-ethyl-carbinol.  Di-pro- 
pyl  ketone  forms,  in  like  manner,  ethyl-di-propyl- 
carbinol.  Ketones  containing  the  group  CO.CH3 
act  differently,  forming  condensation-products  ; 
thus  acetone  yields  mesityl  oxide  and  phorone 
(A.  Saytzeff,  J.pr.  [2]  31,  319).  Zinc  ethyl  has 
no  action  on  paraldehyde  (Wedensky,  J.  ;pr.  [2] 
39,  538).  With  acetic  aldehyde  it  forms 
CH3.CHEt.0ZnEt,  which  is  converted  by  water 
into  sec-butyl  alcohol. — 12.  In  some  cases  it  can 
add  ZnEt  and  H  to  acarbonylgroup,  CjHj  being 
evolved.  Thus  ZnEtj  converts  chloral,  dissolved 
in  pure  ether,  into  crystalline  COla.CH^.OZnEt, 
which  is  converted  by  water  into  tri-chloro-ethyl 
alcohol  (Delacre,  Bl.  [2]  48,  784).  Further 
action  of  zinc  ethide  on  chloral  yields 
(CCls.CHjOygZn,  a  white  powder.  In  like  manner 
butyric  chloral  is  converted  into  OaH4Cl3.CH2.OH. 
In  this  splitting  off  of  an  define,  ZnEt2  differs 
from  ZnMCj,  but  resembles  zinc  propyl  and  zino 
isobutyl  (Garzarolli,  A.  223, 162).— 13.  Can  dis- 
place oxygen  by  two  ethyl  radicles;  thus  it  con- 
verts oxalic  ether  irAo  COjEt.CEtj.COjEt  (Frank- 
land  a.  Duppa,4.142,  1 ;  Pr.  12,  396).— 14.  Can 
displace  ethoxyl  by  ethyl.  Thus  it  converts 
formic  ether  into  HCEt(OZnEt).OEt  and  then 
into  HOEt(OZnEt).Et,  which  is  turned  by  water 
into  di-ethyl-carbinol  (Wagner  a.  Saytzeff,  A. 
175,  351). — 15.  Can  displace  chlorine  by  hydro- 
gen. Thus  with  chloro-benzoic  add  the  first 
product  is  probably  OsHi(ZnBt).C02Et,  which  is 
converted  by  water  into,  benzoic  ether,  OjHj,  and 
ZnO. — 16.  With  bensowitrile  at  150°,  and  sub- 
sequent treatment  with  alcohol,  cyaphenine  is 
formed  (Frankland  a.  Evans,  O.  J.  37,  563).    It 


polymerises  phenyl-aceionitrile  in  the  same  ^a,f, 
forming  cyanbenzine.  —17.  Cyanogen  forms 
ZnCy,  and  EtON  (Frankland  a.  Graham,  G.  J. 
87,  740). — 18.  Azobensene  is  reduced  by  ZnEtj, 
followed  by  water,  to  aniline  (Frankland  a.  Louis, 
C.  J.  37, 563). — 19.  Acts  on  primary  and  second- 
ary amines,  giving  oft  ethane,  but  has  no  action 
on  tertiary  amines  (Frankland,  Pr.  8,  502  ;  Gal, 
J.  Ph.  [5]  7,  484).  ZnEtj  has  no  action  on 
nicotine  or  quinoline,  but  forms  with  many 
alkaloids  containing  0  compounds  from  which 
the  alkaloids  are  regenerated  by  water. — 20.  Acet- 
ajmide  gives  (AcNH)2Zn,  while  oxamide  gives 
C202(NH)2Zn.— 21.  Acts  on  HgClj,  forming 
ClHgEt  and  HgEt^  (Buckton,  A.  109,  218). 
Hg2Cl2  yields    HgBt2,    mercury,   and  ZnClj. — 

22.  AgOl  forms  ZnCl,,  silver,  and  butane. — 

23.  CCI4  forms  EtCl,  ethylene,  and  propylene 
(Eieth  a.  Beilstein,  4. 124,  242).— 24.  Chloroform 
yields  amylene  (B.  a.  B.),  while  bromoform  gives 
propylene  and  EtBr  (Alexejeff  a.  Beilatein,  C.  B. 
58,  172).  CHCljI  produces  ethylene,  butane, 
and  hydrogen  (Borodine,  A.  126,  239). 

Zino  bromo-ethide  ZnBrEt.  [62°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  the  copper-zinc  couple  on  EtBr 
at  100°  (Gladstone  a.  Tribe,  O.  /.  27,  410). 
Pearly  scales,  decomposed  by  heat  partly  into 
ZnBr,  and  ZnEt,  and  partly  into  Zn,  ZnBr,, 
C2H4,  and  CjHr 

Zinc  iodo-ethide  ZnlEt.  Formed  in  like 
manner.  Crystalline.  Split  up  by  heat  into' 
Znlj  and  ZnEt,. 

Zinc  propyl  ZuPr,.  .  (148°)  (S.) ;  (146°) ' 
(Gladstone  a.  Tribe,  B.  6,  1136) ;  (150°)  (Pape, 
B.  14, 1873).  Formed  by  heating  propyl  iodide 
with  zinc  and  a  small  quantity  of  an  alloy  of 
zinc  and  sodium  (Stcherbakoff,  Bl.  [2]  37,  345). 
Heavy  liquid,  with  disagreeable  odour.  Beacts 
with  aldehydes,  forming  propylene  and  such  com- 
pounds as  ECH2.0ZnPr,  which  yield  secondary 
alcohols  on  addition  of  water. 

Zinc  isopropyl  ZnPr,.  (136°)  with  decom- 
position ;  (96°  at  40  mm.).  Got  by  heating  PrI 
(170  g.)  with  ether  (100  g.),  zino  (100  g.),  and 
zinc-sodium  (3  g.)  at  100°  (Bagozin,  J.  B.  24, 
549).  Fuming  liquid.  Yields  crystalline  Zn(0Pr)2 
on  exposure  to  air.  Split  up  at  132°  into  Zn  and 
hydrocarbons  (Gladstone  a.  Tribe,  C.  J.  39,  6). 

Zinc  isobutyl  Zn(C4Hs)2.  (166°)  at  734  mm. 
(Garzarolli-Thurnlaokh  a.  Popper,  A.  223, 167). 
Formed  from  zinc  and  'Sx.O'B.^.  Got  also  from 
Zn  and  Hg(04H3)2  (Cahours,  Bl.  [2]  21,  357). 

Zinc  isoamyl  Zn(05H„)2.  (220°).  S.G.  2 
1-022.  V.D.  6-95  (calc.  6-87).  Prepared  by  heat- 
ing zino  withHg(05H„)2  (Frankland,  A.  85, 360 ; 
130,  122).  Liquid,  fuming  in  the  air  but  not 
taking  fire.  Takes  fire  in  oxygen.  When  added 
to  cooled  aldehyde  it  yields,  after  addition  of 
ice-cold  water,  methyl-isoamyl-carbinol,  iso- 
propyl-ethylene,  and  ethyl  and  isoamyl  alcohols 
(Sokoloff,  O.  C.  1887, 988). 

ZINGATEk  Compounds  derived  from 
Zn02H2  by  replacing  H  by  positive  metals ;  v. 
Zino  rydboxides,  p.  888. 

ZIBCONATES  V.  under  ZntcoNiuu  EYnBOjacE, 
p.  896. 

ZIBGONIA ;  oxide  of  zirconium  (g.  v.,  p.  896). 

ZIBCONITTM.  Zr.  At.  w.  c.  90  (v.  p.  894).- 
Mol.  w.  not  known.  Melts  above  m.p.  of  Si  (i.e. 
above  c.  1300°)  (Troost,  J.  1865.  183).  S.G. 
4-16  (Troost,  2.C.) ;  4-25  (Moissan,  C.  B.  116, 
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1222).    S.H.  (C-lOO")  -066  (Mixter  a.  Dana,  A. 
169,  388  [1873]). 

Historical.— 'SXaptoih.  in  1789  {BeitrOge,  1, 
203,  227)  announced  the  discovery  o£  a  new 
earth,  in  combination  with  silica,  in  the  rare 
-mineral  zircon.  The  same  earthhas  been  found 
in  a  few  other  rare  minerals,  such  as  eudialyte, 
polymignite,  fergusonite,  &o.  Bright-coloured 
varieties  of  zircon  are  generally  called  hyacinth, 
the  greyish  or  brown  kinds  are  called  zirconite, 
and  a  variety  which  is  nearly  colourless  is  known 
a&  jargon. 

In  1845  Sranberg  {A.  66,  223)  stated  that 
zirconia  was  a  mixture  of  at  least  three  oxides, 
but  Berlin  (J.  pr.  58, 147),  Marignao  (A.  Oh.  (3] 
60,  257),  and  Hermann  (J.  pr.  31,  75 ;  97,  381) 
failed  to  obtain  any  evidence  of  the  composite 
character  of  zirconia.  At  a  later  time,  Sorby  (B. 
2, 126,  193  [1869]),  and  also  Porbes  {B.  2,  337, 
383),  thought  they  had  obtained  spectroscopic 
indications  of  the  presence  of  another  earth  in 
zircon ;  but  it  was  shown  that  the  abnormalities 
observed  were  due  to  traces  of  compounds  of 
uranium  (Sorby,  O.  N.  21,  73  j  Knop,  A.  159, 
44 ;  cf.  Hannay,  O.  J.  26,  703). 

Occurrence. — Never  uncombined.  The  prin- 
cipal naturally  occurring  compound  of  Zr  is 
zirconite,  which  is  more  or  less  pure  ZrSiO,. 
This  mineral  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 
sand  and  alluvial  deposits  of  certain  rivers  in 
Ceylon,  and  in  the  older  rooks  in  many  parts  of 
the  world ;  it  has  been  found  in  the  granites  of 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  and  North  America 
(v.  J.  M.  1877. 97).  . 

Formation.—!.  By  heating  KjZrPa  with  K 
(BerzeUus,  P.  4,  117  [1825]).— 2.  By  passing 
vapour  of  ZrF,  overNa  in  a  red-hot  tube  (Troost, 
C.  B.  61,  109  [1865]).— 3.  By  heating  ZrO,  with 
Mg  (Phipson,  J.  pr.  96,  353  [1865]).— 4.  By 
melting  ZrO^  in  a  carbon  crucible  in  an  electric 
furnace ;  or  by  mixing  ZrOjWith  carbon,  melting 
in  an  electric  furnace,  then  mixing  the  Zr 
carbides  thus  formed  {v.  Carbides,  p.  894)  with 
excess  of  ZrOj  and  again  melting  (Moissan, 
0.  B.  116, 1222  [1893]). 

Preparation. — 1.  Finely  powdered  zirconite 
(ZrOj-SiOj)  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  an  excess 
of  finely  powdered  carbon,  the  mixture  is  com- 
pressed into  small  cylinders  which  are  placed  in 
a  closed  carbon  crucible  and  heated  in  an  electric 
furnace  (with  a  current  of  30  to  35  amperes  and 
70  volts),  while  a  stream  of  CO^  is  sent  through 
the  crucible ;  the  greater  part  of  the  SiOj  is  thus 
volatilised  (Troost,  C.  B.  116,  1428).  The 
carbides  of  Zr  in  the  crucible  are  now  mixed 
with  excess  of  ZrO^  and  melted  in  the  electric 
furnace  (Moissan,  O.  B.  116, 1222).-2  Finely 
powdered  and  sifted  zirconite  is  mixed  with  2  to  B 
times  its  weight  of  £HFj,  the  mixture  is  heated  to 
bright  redness  for  c.  15  mins.,  and,  after  coohng, 
is  boiled  vrith  water  containing  a  little  dilute 
HFAq;  KjSiF„  is  removed  by  filtration,  the 
filtrate  deposits  K^ZrF,  on  cooling.  The  KjZrFj 
is  re-crystallised  from  water,  then  dried,  mixed 
with  K,  and  heated  in  a  vessel  of  glass  or  iron ; 
the  product  is  washed  with  water,  digested  for  a 
long  time  with  cone.  HClAq  at  40°,  then  washed 
with  water  containing  NH.Ol,  a,nd  finally  with 
alcohol  ffierzelius,  l.c.;  Troost,  A.  136,  353). 
This  method  vields  amorphous  zirconium. 
A^cciding  to  Bailey  {Pr.  46, 74  [1889]),  the  only 


method  that  gives  nearly  pure  amorphous  Zr  is 
to  heat  ZrOj  with  Mg  foil  (not  powder)  and  treat 
with  HClAq.— 8.  One  part  dry-  E^ZrFs  is  mixed 
with  li  pts.  Al,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  to  the 
melting-point  of  iron  in  a  crucible  made  of  gas 
coke;  the  product  is  digested  with  cone.  HClAq 
diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  when  the 
crystalhne  leaflets  of  Zr,  that  have  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  Al,  separate  from  the  mass  of 
Al  before  the  latter  is  wholly  dissolved.  When 
the  whole  of  the  Al  has  dissolved  an  alloy  of  Zr 
and  Al  remains,  besides  the  crystalline  leaflets 
of  Zr;  if  the  temperature  of  reduction  is  not 
sufficiently  high,  the  main  product  is  the  Zr-Al 
aUoy  (Troost,  l.c.;  cf.  Franz,  B.  8,  58).  This 
method  yields  crystalline  zirconium. 

Various  methods  have  been  used  for  decom- 
posing zirconite  and  obtaining  compounds  of  Zr. 
Franz  {B.  3,  58)  fuses  the  powdered  mineral 
with  KHSOj,  treats  the  fused  material  with 
boiling  water  containing  a  little  H2SO4,  washes 
the  insoluble  BZrOj-SO,  thus  formed,  and  adds 
it,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  molten  NaOH ; 
he  then  lixiviates  with  cold  water,  dissolves  the 
ZrOj  that  remains  in  hot  cone.  H^SO,,  dilutes, 
ppts.  by  NHjAq,  washes,  dries,  and  decomposes 
the  ZrO^.xHjO  by  heat.  The  method  of  fusing 
with  KHF2  used  by  Marignac  (v.  supra.  No.  2) 
yields  pure  KjZrFj  very  readily;  Zr(S04)2may 
be  obtained  by  heating  the  KjZrF^  with  cone. 
H2SO4  {v.  Hiortdahl,  A.  137,  34 ;  cf.  J.  pr.  88, 
201).  For  other  methods  v.  Hermann  (/.  pr. 
97,  330) ;  Seheerer  (P.  59,  48) ;  Stroineyer  (A. 
118,  727) ;  Chancel  (J,  pr.  74,  471) ;  Berlin  (/. 
pr.  58, 145) ;  Henneberg  (X  pr.  38, 508) ;  Bailey 
(Pr.  46,  74  [1889]). 

Properties. — Zirconium  has  been  isolated  as 
black  amorphous  powder,  and  also  as  a  greyish 
crystalline  solid. 

Amorphous  zirconium  {v.  PrepwraOon, 
No.  2)  is  a  black  powder,  which  is  extremely 
porous  and  resembles  powdered  charcoal ;  when 
pressed  with  a  burnisher  it  agglomerates  to 
graphite-like  laminse.  After  being  heated  strongly, 
and  then  cooled,  m  vacua,  it  is  said  to  glow  and 
burn  when  exposed  to  air.  The  porous  amor- 
phous  metal  is  said  not  to  conduct  electricity. 
Amorphous  Zr  is  stated  to  be  insoluble  in  ordi- 
nary acids,  including  aqua  regia;  but,  according 
to  Bailey  {Pr.  46,  74  [1889]),  it  dissolves  in  cold 
cone.  HjSO, ;  HFAq  dissolves  it  readily,  H  being 
given  off.  It  is  oxidised  by  heating  in  the  air, 
when  it  burns  to  ZrOj  with  a  brilliant  white 
light ;  oxidation  is  also  effected  by  fusion  with 
caustic  or  carbonated  alkalis,  or  with  ENOj  or 
KCIO3. 

Crystalline  zirconium  (v.  Preparation, 
No.  3)  is  a  very  lustrous,  greyish,  brittle,  solid, 
which  resembles  Sb  in  appearance;  very  hard, 
easily  scratching  glass  and  ruby  (Moissan,  C.  B. 
116,  1222).  S.G.  4-15  (Troost,  J".  1865.  183) ; 
4-25  (Moissan,  Z.c).  S.H.  (0°  to  100°)  -066  (Mixter 
a.  Dana,  A.  169,  388  [1878]).  Orystamne  Zr 
burns  in  the  0-H  flame;  it  is  not  oxidised  in 
O  until  heated  to  whiteness ;  it  dissolves  slowly 
in  hot  cone.  HClAq,  and  is  very  slightly  acted 
on  by  HNOjAq  or  H^SO,,  even  when  warm ;  cold 
HFAq  dissolves  it  readily.  Molten  ECIO3,  or 
KNOj,  is  said  to  be  without  action ;  molten  EOH 
dissolves  the  metal  as  long  as  any  moisture  i$ 
present. 
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According  to  Troost  (J.  1865.  183),  Kr  melts 
above  the  m.p.  of  Si  {i.«.  above  o.  1300°).  The 
emission-spectrum  of  Zr  has  been  mapped  by 
ThalSn ;  the  chief  lines  are  6127  in  the  red,  and 
in  the  blue,  4815,  4771,  4738, 4709,  and  4686. 

The  at.  w.  of  Zr  was  determined,  (1)  by  Ber- 
zelius  (P.  4,  126;  8, 186  [1825]),  by  finding  the 
ratio  of  ZrOj  to  SO,  in  the  sulphate ;  (2)  by 
Hermann  (J.  ipr.  31,  77  [1844])  by  anwysing 
ZrCl,:  (3)  by  Marignao  (A.  Gh.  [3]  60,  270 
[I860]),  by  analysing  KjZrPj ;  (4)  by  BaUey  {Pr. 
46,  74  [1889]),  by  decomposing  Zr(SOj)j  by  heat 
and  weighing  the  ZrO^  produced ;  (5)  by  Mixter 
a.  Dana  (A.  169, 388  [1873]),  by  determining  the 
S.H.  of  Zr;  (6)  by  DevUle  a.  Troost  (P.  108, 
636,  641  [1859]),  by  deteripining  the  V.D.  of 
ZrClj.  The  results  of  Berzelius  gave  the  at.  w. 
of  Zr  as  89-2  ;  those  of  Hermann,  88-5  to  90-7 ; 
those  of  Marlgnac,  90'3  to  90*6 ;  and  the  results 
obtained  by  Bailey  gave  90'4  as  the  at.  w.  of  the 
metal. 

Zirconium  is  the  third  member  of  the  even- 
series  family  of  Group  lY.  in  the.periodic  classi- 
fication of  the  elements.  This  group  contains 
the  following  elements : — 

Even  Series     2        4        6        8        10        12 
0       Ti      Zr     Ce       —       Th 
Odd  Series  3        5        7        9         11 

Si      Ge     Sn      —       Pb 

As  is  to  be  expected  from  its  position .  in  the 
classificatory  system,  Zr  is  a  metal  with  some 
non-metallic  properties  ;  the  oxide  ZrO,  forms 
corresponding  salts,  many  of  which  are  basic 
salts ;  the  haloid  compounds,  ZrX^,  are  probably 
all  volatilisable  without  decomposition  (the  Y.D. 
of  ZrCl,  only  has  been  determined),  but  aqueous 
solutions  yield  oxyhalides  on  evaporation ;  hy- 
drated  ZrO,  reacts  as  a  weak  acid  towards  strong 
bases,  forming  zirconates ;  salts  are  known  de- 
rived from  the  acid  H^ZrF, ;  there  is  an  oxide 
higher  than  ZrO,,  probably  ZfO,.  Por  a  more 
detailed  comparison  of  Zr  with  the  other  even- 
series  elements  of  Group  IV.  v.  Tiianidm  oeoup 
OF  ELEMENTS  (this  vol.  p.  749),  and  cf.  Tin 
GBOTjp  OP  ELEMENTS  (this  vol.  p.  735).  The 
atom  of  Zr  is  tetravalent  in  the  gaseous  mole- 
cule ZrClj. 

BeaeUons  and  Combinations. — 1.  Heated  in 
air,  or  oxygen,  Zr  burns  to  ZrOj,  giving  out 
dazzlingly  white  light;  amorphous  Zr  burns 
easily,  crystalline  only  at  a  white  heat,  and  then 
merely  superficially. — 2.  Both  amorphous  and 
crystaUine  Zr  dissolve  readily  in  hydrofluoric 
acid,  giving  oft  H  and  forming  ZrF,. — 3.  Ac- 
cording to  Bailey  (Pr.  46,  74),  amorphous  Zr 
dissolves  in  cold  cone,  sulphuric  acid.  Both 
forms  dissolve  in  aqua  regia. — 4.  Cone,  hydro- 
chloric add  reacts  with  Zr,  when  warm,  forming 
ZrCl,  solution.  Crystalline  Zr  is  said  to  interact 
with  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride,  at  dull  redness, 
forming  ZrClj. — 5.  Amorphous  Zr  is  oxidised  by 
molten  potash  or  soda,  also  by  molten  mitre  or 
potassium  chlorate ;  the  crystaUine  form  of  Zr 
is  said  not  to  be  acted  on  by  molten  KNO,  or 
EClO,,  and  by  molten  caustic  alkalis  only  as 
long  as  there  are  traces  of  moisture  present. — 
6.  Zr  combines  directly  with  the  halogens,  to 
form  ZrXj,  and  probably  with  sulphur  (v.  Sul- 
phide, p.  897). 

J^eteaHon  and  EstimaUQn,—A.Miiion  of  hot 


cone.  KjSOiAq  to  solutions  of  salts  of  Zr  ppis. 
white  basic  sulphate  of  Zr,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  nearly  insoluble  in  much  HCLAq. 
Turmeric  paper  becomes  reddish-brown  when 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  Zrin  HClAq* 
the  reaction  is  completely  masked  by  the  pre- 
sence of  boric  acid  (v.  Brush,  J.  pr.  62,  7). 
BaUey  (C.  J.  49,  481  [1886])  found  that  addition 
of  HgOjAq  to  a  slightly  acid  solution  containing 
salts  of  Zr,  along  with  salts  of  f  e,  Nb,  and  Ti, 
ppd.  the  whole  of  the  Zr  as  ZrOj  (or  Zr^Os),  but 
none  of  the  other  metals.  Troost  makes  use  of 
the  comparatively  small  volatility  of  ZrO^,  at  a 
very  high  temperature,  to  separate  this  oxide 
from  SiOj  (v.  C.  B.  116,  1428). 

Zr  is  genera.lly  estimated  as  ZrO, ;  salts  of 
volatilisable  acids  are  decomposed  by  heat;  oi 
solutions  may  be  ppd.  by  NHjAq  and  the  pp. 
washed,  dried,  and  strongly  heated. 

Zirconium,  alloys  of.  An  alloy  of  Zr  with 
aluminium  is  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
Zr  by  reducing  EgZrFj  by  Al  (v.  Preparation  of 
Zirc(mium,^o.Z).  Mollis  (Z.  [2]  6, 296)  obtained 
crystals  having  the  composition  ZrAl,  (or  per- 
haps ZrjAl^Si)  by  heating  to  whiteness  a  mix- 
ture of  1  pt.  powdered  zi/rcomte  with  5  pts. 
cryoUte  powder,  10  pts.  mixed  KOI  and  NaCl, 
and  1  pt.  Al,  treating  with  dilute  HGlAq,  and 
separating  the  larger  crystals  of  the  alloy  from 
the  finer  crystals  of  Si. 

Zirconium,  bromide  of,  ZrBr,.  Formula 
probably  molecular,  from  analogy  of  ZrClj.  Ob- 
tained by  mixing  finely  powdered  ZrO,  with 
sugar  charcoal,  making  into  balls  with  starch 
paste,  drying,  and  heating  to  bright  redness  in 
a  current  of  dry  CO^  and  dry  Br  (Mellis,  Z. 
[2]  6,  296).  ZrBr4  is  a  white,  microscopically 
crystaUine,  hygroscopic  powder;  it  is  easily 
volatilised ;  heated  in  H  it  is  not  reduced  to  a 
lower  bromide.  Contact  with  moist  air  or  water 
produces  the  oxybromide  ZrOBr^;  evaporation 
of  an  aqueous  solution  gives  the  heptahydrate 
of  this  compound  ZnOBr2.7H20  in  large  needle- 
shaped,  transparent  crystals  (M.,  2.c.). 

Zirconium,  carbides  of.  By  heating  an  in- 
timate mixture  of  ZrO^  and  C  in  the  electric  arc, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  COj,  Troost  (0.  B.  116, 1227 
[1893]  obtained  a  very  hard,  steel-grey  soUd, 
approximating  closely  to  the  composition  ZrC,. 
By  using  less  C,  other  carbides  seem  to  be  pro- 
duced (c/.Moissan,  C.  B.  116, 1222),  but  analyses 
of  other  compounds  are  not  given.  ZrOj  dissolves 
easily  in  dilute  HFAq,  but  is  not  acted  on  by 
other  acids.  Moissan  (i.c.)  says  that  carbides 
of  Zr  containing  more  than  5  p.o.  C  (ZrC,  con- 
tains c.  21  p.c.  C)  take  fire  fairly  easUy  when 
exposed  to  the  air;  Troost  says  that  carbides 
with  a  small  proportion  of  C  are  only  super- 
ficiaUy  oxidised  by  heating  to  redness,  but  that 
those  with  much  C  burn  briUiantly  at  that 
temperature. 

Zirconium,  chloride  of,  ZrCl,.  Mol.  w. 
o.  231-5.  V.D.  117  at  440°  (DevUle  a.  Troost, 
P.  108,  636); 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  Zr  in  CI. — 2.  By 
heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  ZrO,  and  G  in 
CI. — 3.  By  passing  vapour  of  SiOl^  over  heated 
ZrOj  (Troost  a.  Hautefeuille,C.  B.  76, 1819). 

Preparation. — A  mixture  of  ZrOj  with  c.  its 
own  weight  of  lampblack  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  oil;  little  baUs,  c.  the  size  of  hazel-nuts 
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are  fonned  of  this,  and  these  are  covered  with 
powdered  charcoal,  and  heated  to  full  redness  in 
a  closed  crucible  untU  the  oil  is  completely 
charred ;  the  pellets  are  then  heated  to  bright 
redness  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  while  a  current 
of  dry  CI  is  passed  through  the  tube ;  the  ZrCl. 
which  forms  on  the  cooler  parts  of  the  tube  is 
sublimed,  in  a  stream  of  dry  CI,  into  a  tube 
drawn  out  into  bulbs,  which  are  sealed  off  when 
the  operation  is  finished  {v.  Bailey,  Pr.  46, 74). 

Properties,  Beactions,  and  Combinations. — 
A  white  solid ;  volatilises  unchanged  at  o.  400°. 
Dissolves  in  water,  with  production  of  heat ;  the 
solution  on  evaporation  gives  oxycMorides 
ii-v,).  Does  not  interact  with  eino  ethide  at 
180°  (Hinsberg,  A.  239,  253).  Combines  with 
ammonia  to  form  ZiOltA'SB.,;  with  sodium 
chloride  to  form  ZrCl,.2NaCl  (Paykull,  B.  6, 
1467). 

Zireoninm,  ferrocyanide  of.  According  to 
Homberger  (A.  181,  282),  the  pp.  formed  by 
adding  K^PeCyjAq  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  Zr, 
when  washed  and  dried,  has  the  composition 
Zi^l^eGj^^  (?) ;  it  is  a  blue  powder  with  a  greenish 
tinge,  insoluble  in  water,  decomposed  by  acids, 
giving  off  HON. 

•   Zirconium,  fluoride  of,  ZrF^.    Formula  pro- 
bably molecular,  from  analogy  of  ZrCl4. 

Formation. — 1.  The  hydrated  compound 
ZrFj.Saq  is  formed  by  slowly  evaporating  a 
solution  of  ZrOja,,  or  ZrP„  in  HPAq.— 2.  By 
heating  ZrO^  with  twice  its  weight  of  (NHJHIFj 
to  dull  redness,  tiU  all  the  ammonium  salt  is 
volatilised  (Marignac,^.  Ch.  [3]  60,  263).' 

PreparaiJOTO.— Deville  (A.  Ch.  [3]  49,  84) 
obtained  ZrF,  by  heating  to  whiteness  a  mix- 
ture of  finely  powdered  zircomte  and  fluorspa/r 
in  a  stream  of  HCl  (?ZrSiO4  +  20aF2  +  2H01  = 
ZrFj  +  CaClj  +  CaSiO,  +  BLjO). 

Properties  and  Beactions. — Prepared  as  de- 
scribed, ZrFj  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  crys- 
talline (probably  hexagonal)  solid ;  volatilisable 
at  white  heat ;  insoluble  in  water  and  acids. 
ZrF,  prepared  by  heating  ZrO^  with  (NHJHFj 
is  said  to  be  soluble  in  water  and  in  dilute 
HFAq.  The  crystals  of  ZrFj.Saq  are  partially 
decomposed  on  drying.  Heated  to  full  redness 
in  air,  ZrFj  gives  ZrOj  and  HF. 

Combinations. — 1.  With  water  {v.  Formation, 
No.  1)  to  form  ZrF,.3aq.— 2.  With  various  me- 
tallic fltiorides  to  form  compounds  of  the  form 
ZrF,.!EMF.2/H20.  These  salts  are  often  called 
evrcono-fluorides,  or  fluo-mrconates;  they  are 
better  named  zirconi-fluorides.  The  zir- 
coni-finorides  have  been  examined  chiefly  by 
Marignao  (A.  Ch.  [3]  60, -257) ;  they  are  obtained 
either  by  gradual  evaporation  of  solutions  con- 
taining the  constituent  fluorides,  or  by  adding 
hydroxides  or  carbonates  of  the  various  metals 
to  solutions  of  ZrF^  in  HFAq,  and  evaporating. 

Ammonium    zirooni-fluorides.      Two 
salts  are  described :  (1)  2NH4F.ZrF4  = 
(NHJ^ZrFa,  rhombic  crystals,  isomorphous  with 
K,ZrF,;    (2)    3NH,F.ZrF„    small     octahedra, 
showing  simple   refraction    (Baker,   C.  J.  36, 

762). 

Cadmium  zirconi-fluorides.    Two  salts 

seem  to  exist:  (1)  20dF,.ZrF4. 6aq,  monoclinio 

•crystals,  isomorphous  with  the  Mn  salts;  (2) 

CdF2.2ZrF..6aq,  laminar,  fan-shaped  groups  of 

orystals. 


Manganese  zirooni-fluorides.  (1) 
MnF2.ZrF,.5aq;  and  (2)  2MnFj.ZrFi.6aq. 

Nickel  zirconi-fluorides. 
(1)  NiFj.ZrF,.  6aq,  hexagonal  prisms ;  S.G.  2-227 
(Topsoe,  O.  0.  4,  76) ;  and  (2)  2NiFj.ZrF,.  12aq, 
monoolinic  crystals.      The   first   salt  forms   a 
double  salt  with  KjZrP,,  viz.  NiZrFj.KjZrF,.  8aq. 

Potassium  zirconi-fluorides. 

(1)  KjZrFj ;  obtained  by  strongly  heating  zir- 
comte with  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of 
KHFj,  boiling  with  very  dilute  HFAq,  filtering 
from  KjSiFj,  and  allowing  the  filtrate  to  cool. 
Crystallises  in  rhombic  crystals,  terminated  by 
six-sided  pyramids  ;  solubihty  =  -78  at  2°,  1'4  at 
15°,  1-7  at  19°,  and  25  at  100°.  S.G.  3-582 
(Topsoe,  I.C.);  (2)  KF.ZrF^.aq  (  =  KZrFs.aq)  ; 
obtained,  in  monoclinic  crystals,  by  dissolving 
the  preceding  salt  in  water  containing  a  large 
excess  of  ZrF^.  (3)  8KF.ZrF,(  =  K3ZrF,) ;  ob- 
tained by  orystalUsing  KjZrPj  from  a  solution 
containing  excess  of  EF;  small,  brilliant, 
regular  octahedra,  with  simple  refraction  (v. 
Baker,  C.  J.  35,  762).  Soluble  in  water ;  the 
hot  cone,  solution  deposits  KjZrFj  on  cooling. 

Sodium  zirconi-fluorides.  The  salt 
5NaF.2ZrPj  is  said  to  be  always  formed  in 
whatever  proportion  the  constituent  fluorides 
are  mixed.  Small,  monocUnic  crystals ;  solu- 
bility at  18°  =  -38,  and  at  100°  =  o.  1-6. 

Zinc  zirconi-fluorides.  (1)  ZnZrF6.6aq; 
isomorphous  with  ZnSiF,.  6aq  and  ZnSnFg.  6aq, 
crystallising  in  regular  hexagonal  prisms,  easily 
soluble    in    water.     S.G.    2-255  (Topsoe,  l.c.). 

(2)  2ZnF2.ZrF4.i2aq;  deposited  from  a  solution 
containing  excess  of  ZnFg,  in  monoclinio  crys- 
tals, isomorphous  with  2NiFj.ZrF4. 12aq. 

Zirconium,  hydride  of.  By  heating  ZrO, 
and  Mg  powder,  in  the  ratio  Zr02:2Mg,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  H,  Winkler  (B.  24,  888 ;  cf.  B. 
23,  2666)  obtained  a  black  powder  which  burnt 
in  0,  and  contained  c.  -73  p.c.  H.  On  treating 
this  with  dilute  HClAq,  Mg  and  MgO  dis- 
solved, H  being  given  ofE^  and  a  black  residue 
was  left  which  W.  regarded  as  ZrH^.  Supposing 
the  reduction  of  the  ZrOj  had  proceeded  in 
accordance  with  the  equation  ZrO^H-  2Mg  +  2H  = 
2MgO  +  2ZrH2,  the  product  would  have  .  con- 
tained 53-44  p.o.ZrHj,  and,  therefore,  would  have 
given  1-15  p.c.  H ;  as  only  -73  p.c.  H  was  found, 
W.  concluded  that  0.  |  of  the  ZrOj  had  been 
reduced. 

Zirconium,  hydroxide  of,  (?)  ZrOgH^.  Addi- 
tion of  NHjAq  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  Zrpfo- 
duoes  a  white,  bulky,  gelatinous  pp.  of  ZrOj.icHjO. 
According  to  Berzelins,  the  dry  pp.  has  the  com- 
position ZrOj.HjO  =  ZrOjHj ;  Hermann  (/.  ^r. 
97,  318)  gave  the  formula  Zr02.2Hp  =  ZrOjH^ 
to  the  pp.  dried  at  17-5° ;  PaykuU  {B.  12, 1719) 
said  that  after  drying  m  vacuo  the  composition 
was  Zr02.3HjO.  and  after  drying  at'  100° 
Zr02.H20.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  de- 
hydration of  the  pp.  formed  by  adding  NHjAq 
to  a  cold  solution  of  Zr(S04)2  was  made  by  Car- 
nelley  a.  Walker  (0.  J.  53,  68,  82  [1888]).  The 
loss  of  water  by  the  air-dried  pp.  was  fairly  regu- 
lar to  c.  90°,  when  the  pp.  had  approximately  the 
composition  Zr02.2H20  ;  the  loss  was  then  less 
rapid,  but  very  regular,  up  to  0.  385°,  whereat 
the  composition  was  approximately  2Zr02.H,0 ; 
somewhere  between  385°  and  415°  there  was  a 
Bndd$n  increase  in  the  percentage  loss  of  water 
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lor  a  rise  of  10°,  this  increase  being  accompanied 
by  a  change  of  colour  from  grey  to  pure  white  ; 
at  415°  the  composition  was  approximately 
24Zr02.H20  ;  water  was  then  given  off'very  regu^i 
larly,  until  at  c.  560°  dehydration  was  completed. 
C.  a.  W.  conclude  that  probably  no  definite 
hydrate  of  ZrO^,  unchanged  throughout  a  fair 
range  of  temperature,  is  formed  by  heating 
ZrOj.jcH^O  ppd.  from  a,  salt  of  Zr;  they  think 
that  the  change  of  colour  which  accompanies 
the  comparatively  large  percentage  loss  of  water 
at  0.  400°  is  an  accompaniment  of  a  condensa- 
tion of  molecules  chiefly  of  the  composition 
n{2ZiOp'E..fl)  to  molecules  chiefly  of  the  com- 
position n(24Zr02.HjO).  There  is  a  distinct  re- 
semblance between  the  phenomena  of  the  de- 
hydration of  ZrOyirHjO  and  those  of  the 
dehydration  of  SiOj.irHjO,  Su02.!cH20,  and 
TiOj-EH^O. 

Hydrated  ZrO^  ppd.  cold,  and  washed  with 
cold  water,  dissolves  easily  in  the  ordinary  acids, 
including  oxalic  acid  (Bailey,  C.  J.  49,  481), 
forming  salts  ZrX'j  and  ZrX"^  \  when  ppd.  hot, 
or  washed  with  hot  water,  the  pp.  is  only  slowly 
dissolved  by  the  ordinary  acids.  According  to 
Paykull  {B.  12,  1719),  moist  ZrOj.aiHjO  absorbs 
COj  from  the  air.  Digestion  with  Zr(S0j)2Aq 
produces  basic  sulphates  3Zr02.4SO,.  15aq  and 
6Zr02.7SOj.  19aq  (P.,  l.c.). 

ZmcoNAiES.  ZrOa.ffiHjO  behaves  as  a  weak 
.  acid  towards  the  stronger  bases.  A  few  salts 
have  been  prepared  which  are  most  simply  re- 
garded as  derived  from  Zr(OH)j,  by  replacing  H 
by  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  metals ;  these 
zirconates  are  obtained  by  heating  ZrOj  with 
bases ;  they  have  been  examined  chiefly  by 
Hiortdahl  (A.  137,  34,  236  [1865]). 

Sodium  zirconates.  (1)  Na^ZrOj 
(=Na20.Zr02);  obtained  by  heating  Zr02  with 
NajCOj  in  the  ratio  Zr02:Na2COs ;  the  crystalline 
mass  thus  formed  is  gradually  decomposed  by 
water  with  separation  of  amorphous  ZrOj.  (2) 
NajZrO,  (  =  2Na20.Zr02) ;  obtained  by  heating 
ZrOj  with  a  considerable  excess  of  NajCOj  to 
whiteness  for  a  considerable  time ;  decomposed 
bywater,  with  formation  of  (3)Na20.8Zr02. 12aq, 
which  forms  hexagonal  tablets. 

Zirconates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  were 
obtained  by  H  {l.c.)  by  heating  to  redness  mix- 
tures of  ZrO.^  with  SiOj  and  CaCl2  or  MgOlj. 
Ouvrard  (0.  B.  112,  1444  [1891])  describes 
lithium  sirconate,  Li2Zr03,  obtained  by  fusing 
ZrOj  with  LiCl,  and  cooling  slowly  ;  when  Li2C03 
was  used,  and  the  fused  mass  was  treated  with 
boiling  water  containing  a  little  acetic  acid,  pure 
ZrOj  remained. 

Zirconium,  nitride  of.  In  fusing  amorphous 
Zr  with  Al,  in  a  cracked  lime  crucible,  Mallet 
{Am.  S.  [2]  28,  346  [1858])  obtained  a  dark-grey, 
porous  solid,  which  gave  yellowish  lustrous 
microscopic  cubes  when  treated  with  HClAq ; 
the  crystals  were  unchanged  by  aqua  regia  or 
alkali  solutions ;  when  fused  with  EOH  they  gave 
off  NHj.  The  yellow  crystals  were  probably  a 
nitride  of  Zr. 

Zirconium,  oxides  of.  Besides  zirconia,  Zr02, 
there  exists  a  higher  oxide,  probably  ZrOa ;  and, 
possibly,  also  a  lower  oxide  (?)  ZrO. 

ZmooNiuM  DIOXIDE  ZrOj.  (Zirconia.  Zi/rcon/io 
anhydride.)    Mol.  w.  not  known. 

Prepa/raUcm< — There  a,re  many  methods  for 


preparing  ZrO,  from  sirconite.  1.  The  mineral 
is  heated  to  redness  and  thrown  into  water,  and 
the  least-coloured  pieces  are  finely  powdered  and 
levigated;  the  powder  is  very  strongly  heated 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  Na2COs,  in  a  Pt 
crucible,  and  the  product  is  heated  with  excess 
of  HClAq ;  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness ; 
the  residue  is  digested  with  water,  filtered  from 
Si02,  and  ZrOj.cHjO  is  ppd.  by  NHjAq.  The  pp. 
is  washed  and  dissolved  in  HGlAq,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  nearly  saturated  with  Na2C0„  and  boiled 
with  NajSjOjAq  as  long  as  SO^  is  given  off, 
whereby  ZrOj.ajHjO  is  ppd.  (Berzelius,  P.  4, 124; 
8,  186 ;  Hermann,  /.  pr.  31,  77 ;  Chancel,  A. 
108,  237  ;  Stromeyer,  A.  113,  127).— 2.  Very 
finely  powdered  zirconite  is  boiled  with  cone, 
HClAq,  and  the  residue  is  washed  with  water 
and  dried;  100  g.  of  the  dried  powder  are 
added  to  400  g.  molten  NaOH,  with  which 
20  g.  NaF  have  been  mixed,  and  the  whole 
is  heated  in  a  nickel  crucible  until  the  action 
ceases,  when  the  molten  mass  is  poured  on  to  a 
sheet  of  nickel,  and,  after  solidification,  is  plunged 
into  water ;  the  portion  insoluble  in  water  is 
dissolved  in  HClAq,  the  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  treatment  with  HOLAq  and 
evaporation  to  dryness  are  repeated  several 
times  to  remove  SiOj  and  HF.  The  solution  in 
HClAq  is  then  ppd.  byNHjAq;  the  Zr02.!BH20 
is  thoroughly  washed  by  deoantation,  dissolved 
in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  cone.  HClAq, 
and  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the 
residue  is  washed  in  a  funnel  with  cono.  HClAq 
mixed 'with  4  pts.  of  alcohol;  the  washed  solid 
is  then  repeatedly  crystallised  from  cone.  HClAq. 
The  white,  lustrous  crystals  of  ZrOCl2.a:H20 
thus  obtained  are  dissolved  in  water,  and 
Zr02.iBH20  is  ppd.  by  NHjAq  (Venable,  C.  N. 
64,  315  [1891] ;  cf.  Bailey,  Pr.  46,  74  [1889] ; 
cf.  Preparation  of  Zirooniuih,  p.  893).  By 
heating  ppd.  Zr02.a;H20  to  c.  550°,  ZrO^  is  ob- 
tained. 

Crystalline  zirconia  is  obtained  from  the 
amorphous  form  (1)  by  fusing  with  borax  at  a 
very  high  temperature,  and  washing  with  HClAq 
(Nordenskjold,  P.  114,  612  ;  Knop,  4. 157,  353) ; 

(2)  by  fusion  with  microcosmie  salt  (K.,  l.c.) ; 

(3)  by  heating  to  dull  redness  in  dry  HCl  at  a 
pressure  of  three  atmospheres  (Hautefeuille  a. 
Perrey,  C.  E.  110,  1038) ;  (4)  by  melting  and 
volatilising  in  an  electric  furnace,  using  a  current 
of  360  amperes  and  70  volts  (Moissan,  0.  R. 
116,  1222  [1893]) ;  (5)  by  heating,  to  dull  red- 
ness, a  salt  of  Zr  with  an  acid  that  can  be 
removed  by  heating,  in  a  current  of  dry  HCl 
(H.  a.  P.,  i.c.). 

Properties. — Amorphous  zirconia  is  a 
white,  tasteless,  inodorous  powder  ;  S.G.  c.  5  ; 
insoluble  in  acids,  except  in  cone.  H2SO4  {v. 
Reactions,  No.  7)  or  HPAq.  Crystalline 
zirconia  is  a  transparent,  colourless  solid; 
S.G.  5-1  (Moissan,  i.e.),  5-42'  (Knop,  l.c.),  5-7 
(Nordenskj'old,  l.c.).  The  crystals  are  described 
byN.  {I.e.)  as  quadratic  prisms,  isomorphous  with 
SnOj  {tinstone)  and  TiOj  {rutile).  The  crystals 
are  extremely  hard ;  they  scratch  glass  easily 
(Moissan,  l.c.).  It  is  generally  said  that  when 
ZrO,  is  heated  to  incipient  redness  it  glows 
brightly,  and  becomes  denser ;  but  the  experi- 
ments of  Carnelley  a.  Walker  (C.  J.  53,  83 
[1888])   on  the   agtion  of  h?at  on  ZrO,.!rH,0 
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tnaKe  it  probable  that  the  glowing  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  dehydration  from  approximately 
2Zr02.H,0  to  approximately  24ZrOj.H20.  Zir- 
conia  reacts  towards  acids  as  a  basic  oxide, 
forming  salts  ZrX',  and  ZrXHj  (many  of  which 
are  basic  salts) ;  it  also  decomposes  alkali  car- 
bonates, and  some  other  alkali  and  alkaline 
earth-salts,  when  fused  therewith,  forming 
zirconates  mZrOj-wM^O  (v.  Zirconates,  p.  896). 

Reactions. — 1.  When  ZrOj  is  heated  to  a 
yery  high  temperature  it  melts,  boils,  and  vola- 
tUisea,  condensing  in  crystals ;  Moissan  (0.  jB. 
116,  1222  [1893])'  effected  the  volatilisation  in 
a  crucible  heated  in  the  electric  furnace, 
using  a  current  of  360  amperes  and  70  volts.— 
2.  When  very  strongly  heated  with  excess  of  car- 
bon, carbides  are  formed  ( v.  Carbides,  p.  894). 
Heating  in  a  carbon  crucible  in  the  electric  fur- 
nace produces  Zr  (M.,  Ix.). — 3.  Heating  with 
magnesium  produces  Zr,  perhaps  also  an  oxide 
lower  than  ZrO,  (Winkler,  B.  23,2642;  24,  888; 
Phipson,  J.pr.  96,  353  ;  Bailey,  Pr.  46,  74;  cf. 
Zircomwm  monoakde).  When  heated  loith  mag- 
nesium in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  some 
ZrH,  is  perhaps  produced  (v.  Zircomum 
hydride,  p.  895).— 4.  ZrOlj  is  formed  by  heating 
ZrOj,  mixed  with  carbon  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  j 
using  bromvne  produces  ZrBr^  (v.  Bromide  and 
Chloride,  p.  894).  —  5.  ZrP,  is  formed  by 
heating  ZrO,  to  dull  redness  with  excess  of 
amm:onium  fltioride.—6.  KjZrP,,  is  formed  by 
slightly  heating  ZtO^  with  excess  of  potassium 
hydrogen  flumide,  boiling  with  very  dilute 
HFAq,  and  filtering.—?.  Zr(S04)2  is  obtained  by 
heating  ZrOj  with  excess  of  a  mixture  of  2  pts. 
cone,  sulph/uric  acid  and  1  pt.  water. 

ZmcoNiuM  PEKoxEDE.  By  adding  H^OjAq 
and  NHsAq  to  a  solution  of  Zr(S0j)2,  Cl^ve  (Bl. 
[2]  43,  53)  obtained  an  oxide  containing  more 
O  than  ZrOj ;  to  this  oxide  he  gave  the  formula 
ZrO,.  Bailey  in  1886  (C.  J.  49,  149,  481)  ex- 
amined the  pp.  obtained  by  adding  HjOjjAq  to 
solution  of  Zr(S04)j;  according  toB.,  the  moist 
pp.  has  the  composition  Zr^Oj,  and  this  com- 
position is  unchanged  after  keeping  (moist)  for 
some  months.  In  Bailey's  paper  in  1889  (Pr. 
46,  74)  he  gives  the  composition  ZrOj.SHjD  to 
the  oxide  ppd.  by  HjOjAq,  either  from  an  acid  or 
an  alkaline  solution  of  Zr(S0j)2,  after  drying  over 
P2O5 ;  and  the  composition  Zr^Oj  after  drying  at 
100°.  The  oxide  ZrO^.xHfi  was  obtained  (C.  J. 
49,  485)  by  preparing  a  solution  of  Zr(S04)2  by 
heating  KjZrF,  with  KjSO„  and  at  once  adding 
HjO^Aq.  Zr  peroxide  is  insol.  in  very  dilute 
(1  p.e.)  HjSO^Aq  or  n.O^Efi.M  (B.,  l.c.).  Bailey 
(J.C.)  employed  the  ppn.  of  ZrOa.a;H,0  to  separate 
Zr  from  Fe,  Nb,  and  Ti. 

ZiBOONinm  MONOXEDii  (?)ZrO.  By  heating 
ZrO,  and  powdered  Mg,  in  the  ratio  ZrOjiMg,  in 
a  stream  of  H,  Winkler  (B.  23,  2668  [1890])  ob- 
tained a  black  powder,  which  he  allowed  to  cool 
in  H,  then  kept  for  some  time  in  00„  freed  from 
Mg  by  treatment  with  dilute  HClAq,  washed  with 
water  containing  HCl,  then  with  alcohol,  and 
finally  with  ether,  and  dried  in  vacuo.  He  thus 
obtained  a  deep-black  powder,  which  was  un- 
acted  on  by  HOlAq,  HNOsAq,  or  H,SO,Aq,  even 
on  warming,  and  which  burnt  to  ZrOj  when 
heated  in  air.  W.  supposed  this  black  powdgr 
to  be  ZrO. 

Vol.  jy. 


Zirconium,  oxyacid  of,  Hydrated  zirconia, 
Zr02.a!H20,  reacts  as  a  weak  acid  towards  strong 
bases  (v.  Zikoonates,  p.  896). 

Zirconium,  oxybromide  of,  ZrOBr2.a!H20. 
ZrBrj  dissolves  in  water ;  on  evaporation,  trans- 
parent needle-shaped  crystals  are  formed,  to 
which  Mellis  {Z.  [2]  6,  296)  gave  the  composi- 
tion ZrOBr2.7H20.  By  dissolving  ZrOa-scH^O  in 
HBrAq  and  evaporating,  WeibuU  {B.  20,  1394 
[1887])  obtained  lustrous  needles  of  ZrOBr^SHjO, 
isomorphous  with  ZrOOLj.8H20. 

Zirconium,  oxychlorides  of.  Various  oxy- 
chlorides  have  been  described.  (1)  ZrOOlj-icHjO ; 
prepared  by  dissolving  &0.i.xEJ)  in  HClAq  and 
evaporating  (for  details  as  to  the  best  conditions 
V.  Weibull,  B.  20,  1394).  Hermann  (J.pr.  31, 
77)  gave  the  formula  as  ZrOGlii9HiO ;  Mellis  IZ. 
[2]  6, 296)  gave  2ZrOCl2.9H,0 ;  and  Weibull  {l.c.) 
ZrOCl2.8H,0  (v,  also  Paykiill-,  B.  6,  1467; -and 
Bailey,  Pr.  46,  74).  (2)  Zr.p0l3 ;  prepai-ed  by 
Troost  a.  Hautefeuille  (C.  M.  73,  563)  by  pass- 
ing steam  and  vapour  of  ZrGlj  through  a  red-hot 
tube.  (3)  2Zr203Cli.l5H20  ;  prepared  by  Ende- 
mann  (J.pr.  [2]  11,  219)  by  adding  ether  to  a 
warm  alcoholic  solution  of  ZrOOlj.aiHp. 

Zirconium,  ozyiodides  of.  By  adding  the 
calculated  weight  of  Bal^,  in  solution,  to  Zr(SO  J2 
dissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of  H^SOjAq,  filtering, 
evaporating  over  H^SOj,  and  removing  free  I 
from  the  residue  by  OSj,  Hinsberg  (A.  239,  253 
[1887])  obtained  a  white,  amorphous  powder, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  giving  ofE  I  in  moist  air, 
to- which  he  gave  the  formula  ZrlOaHj.irHjO 
(k  probably =3). 

Zirconium,  oxysulphide  of;  v.  Zibconiuu 
SULPHIDES  {infra). 

Zirconium,  salts  of.  Xhe  salts  formed  by 
the  replacement  of  H  of  acids  by  Zr  belong  to 
the  forms  ZrXj"  and  ZrXj';  many  basic  salts 
are  known.  The  following  are  the  chief  salts  of 
Zr  derived  from  oxyacids  : — Arsenates,  borates,  , 
carbonates,  nitrates,  oxalates,  phosphates, 
selenites,  siUcates,  sulphates,  and  sulphites. 

Zirconium,  silicofluoride  of,  (?)ZrSiP,; 
probably  obtained  by  Berzelius  by  evaporating  a 
solution  (7  of  Zr02.!BH,0  in  HaSiFjAq)  {v.  Lehr- 
buch,  3,  505  [5th  ed.]). 

Zirconium,  sulphides  of.  According  to 
Berzelius  (v.  Lehrbuch,  2,  189  [5th  ed.]),  a  com- 
pound of  Zr  and  S  is  formed  by  heating  the 
elements  together  in  vacuo,  or  with  H.  The 
compound,  to  which  no  formula  is  assigned,  is 
described  byB.as  a  dark-brown  coloured  powder; 
unacted  on  by  HjSO.Aq,  HNOjAq,  or  HClAq; 
slowly  attacked  by  boiling  agua  regia;  dissolved 
easily  by  HF  Aq,  giving  off  H.,S ;  insol.  in  ^OHAq^ 
and  decomposed  by  fusion  with  KOH  to  KjS  and 
ZrO,.  By  strongly  heating  ZrOj  in  vapour  of 
CS„  Fremy  (A.  Ch.  [3]  38,  326  [1853])  obtained 
a  graphite-like  solid,  which  was  rapidly  acted 
on  by  HNOaAq,  with  separation  of  S ;  Fremy 
supposed  that  the  substance  might  be  an  oxy- 

*°  Zirconium,  sulphocyanide  of.  By  adding 
Ba(SCN),  to  Zr(SO,)j  solution,  Hornberger  (4. 
181  232  [1876])  obtained  a  solution  which,  ha 
said,  contained  Zr(SCN),;  this  solution  quickly 
decomposed,  depositing  a  yellow  solid,  while 
Zr(SCN)j  remaned  in  solution. 

*  M.  M.  P.  M. 
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ALTJMINIXnil  (vol.  i.  p.  141).  Preparation.— 
■Py  electrolysing  a  molten  mixture  of  AlFj.SNaF 
with  NaCl  (Minet,  0.  R.  Ill,  603  [1890]).  The 
best  results  are  obtained  by  using  the  salts  in 
the  ratio  AlPa.SNaPreNaCl  ;  details  of  the  quan- 
tities  to  be  used,  the  strength  of  current,  &c.,  are 
given  by  M. 

Prqperiifls.— Minet  (0.  B.  Ill,  603  [1890]) 
gives  m.p.  of  Al  as  675° ;  and  S.G.'  at  820°  as 
1-76.  The  S.H.  of  Al  is  given  by  Richards  (C.  N. 
65,  97  [1892])  as  -224  at  20°,  -232  at  100°,  and 
•2845  at  the  m.p.  =  625°  ;  the  S.H.  of  molten  Al 
at  650°  =  *30'8,  according  to  Pionohon  (C.iJ.  115, 
162  [1892]).  The  molecule  of  Al  in  dilute  solu- 
tion in  tin  is  perhaps  diatomic  (Heycock  a. 
NeviUe,  0.  J".  57,  376  [1890]). 

Beactions. — Volatilises  in  electric  furnace, 
with  current  of  250  amperes  and  70  volts 
<Moissan,  O.  B.  116,  1429  [1898]).  Not  ap- 
preciably acted  on  by  NO^  at  500°  (Sabatier  a. 
Senderens,  C.  B.  115,  236  [1892]).  An  amalgam 
is  formed  by  bringing  Al  into  a  solution  of  a 
mercuric  salt  (Elaudy;  O.  C.  1893  [1]  201 ;  ab- 
stract in  0.  J.  64  [11}  376  [1893]).  Heated  with 
NaFOj  in  a  current  of  H,  from  28  to  31  p.c.  of 
the  P  distils  over ;  P  is  also  obtained  .by  heating 
Al  with  any  phosphate  of  Ca  or  Mg  (Eossel  a. 
'Prank,  B.  27,  52  [1894]).  According  to  Lunge 
(O.  N.  65,  110  [1892]),  vessels  made  of  Al  may 
be  used  for  holding  articles  of  food,  at  least  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  without  danger  of  the 
metal  being  dissolved ;  this  result  is  confirmed 
by  BaUand  (0.  B.  114,  1536  [1892]). 

Aluminium,  alloys  of  (vol.  i.  p.  143).  For  an 
alloy  with  gold,  AljAu,  v.  Heycock  a.Neville  (0.  J. 
65, 74  [1894]). 

Alvimiuium,  chloride  of  (vol.  i.  p.  144). 
:Nilson  a.  Pettersson  {Z.  P.  C.  4,  206  [1889]) 
made  a  number  of  determinations  of  the  V.D.  of 
AlOlj;  they  find  that  the  compound  gradually 
dissociates  above  its  b.p.  until  c.  800°,  when  its 
V.D.  becomes  constant  and  corresponds  with  the 
'formula  AIGI3.  AlCls  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
an  alloy  of  Al  and  Cu  nearly  to  redness  in  dry 
HGl ;  AICI3  distils  over  unmixed  with  any  Cu 
compound  (Mabery,  B.  22, 2658  [1889]).  Sabatier 
(Bl.  £3]  1,  88  [1889])  says  that  crystals  of  the 
bydrated  chloride  after  being  in  vacuo  for  three 
months  at  20°  over  HjSOj  have  the  composition 
AICI3.6HJO. 

Aluminium,  oxides  of  (vol.  i.  p.  146).  By 
heating  A\.fln  with  Mg,  in  the  ratio  AljOjtMg, 
Winkler  (B.  23,  780  [1890])  pbtfliijad  a  brownish- 
black  powder  which,  he  says,  contained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  an  oxide  lower  than  Al^Oj, 
jprobably  AlO.  By  the  incomplete  combustion 
of  Al,  Pionchon  obtained  a  dark-grey  powder,  said 
by  P.  to  have  the  composition  Al|jO,  =  2Al20i,.AL,0 
CC.  B.  117,  328 ;  abstract  in  O.  J.  64  [11]  572 
^1893]).    By  healing  amorphous  Al^Oj  to  in- 


cipient redness  in  HCl  gas  at  a  pressure  of  three 
atmos.,  Hautefeuille  a.  Perrey  (0.  B.  110, 1038 
[1890])  obtained  crystals  of  corundvm,.  Accord- 
ing to  Eead  (0.  /.  65,  318  [1894]),  AljOj  ie  uu- 
changed  at  0.  1750°. 

Aluminium,  phosphide  of  (vol.  i.  p.  146). 
A  grey  crystalline  powder,  AI3P5,  was  obtained 
by  Eossel  a.  Frank  (B.  27,  52  [1894])  by  heating 
Al  in  vapour  of  P,  and  then  heating  the  product 
till  P  ceased  to  come  off. 

AMMONIA  (vol.  i.  p.  196).  formation.— 
According  to  Loew  (B.  23, 1448  [1890]),  traces  of 
NHs  are  formed  by  shaking  Pt  black  with  very 
dilute  NaOHAq  in  the  air.  NHj  is  also  formed 
by  the  combined  action  of  Pt  black  and  dextrose 
on  KNOjAq  (L.,  l.c.,  p.  675). 

Properties. — Ludeking  a.  Starr  {Am.  S.  [3]  45i 
200  [1892])  give  S.H.  of  Uquid  NH3  as  -8857. 
For  measurements  of  the  wave-lengths  of  the 
lines  in  the  emission  spectrum  of  KH,  v.  Mag- 
nanini  {Z.  P.  C.  4,  435  [1889]).  Perkin  (C.  /. 
55,  689,  728  [1889])  gives  M.  M.  of  NH,  in 
aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions ;  also  Mol.  E.  of 
various  NH^  salts  in  solution.  Tables  showing 
the  solubility  of  NH3  in  alcohol  of  various  con- 
centrations, a.t  10°,  20°,  and  30°,  are  given  by 
Del6pine  {J.  Ph.  [5]  25,  496  ;  v.  abstract  in  C.  J. 
62,  1049  [1892]).  For  the  freezing-points  of 
aqueous  solutions  of  NH,  v.  Pickering  (C  J,  63, 
181  [1893]). 

Beactions.— Dry  NH,  does  not  combine  with 
dry  hydrogen  chloride  when  these  gases  are 
mixed  (Baker,  C.  J.  65,  611  [1894]).  Nor  do 
dry  NH3  and  dry  carbon  dioxide  combine 
(Hughes  a.  Soddy,  C.  N.  69, 138  [1894]).  Michel 
a.  Grandmongin  (B.  26,  2565  [1893])  say  that 
the  products  of  passing  NH,  over  heated  per- 
oxide  of  Ba,  Pb,  Mn,  or  Na,  are  N  with  a  little 
HNO2  and  HNO3,  and  oxide  or  hydroxide  of  the 
metal.  The  reactions  of  liquid  NH3  with  CrCl, 
and  FeCl,  are  described  by  Christensen  (Zeit.  f. 
amorg.  Chende,  4,  227  ;  abstract  in  C,  J.  64 
[11]  469  [1893]). 

AMMONITTM  COMPOUNDS  (vol.  1.  p.  200). 

Ammonium  amalgam  (vol.  i.  p.  201).  From 
measurements  of  the  polarisation  given  by  this 
substance  in  a  solution  of  NH.,01  against  zino 
amalgam,  and  a  comparison  of  these  measure- 
ments with  the  polarisations  given  by  metallic 
amalgams,  Le  Blanc  concludes  that  ammonium 
amalgam  really  exists  {Z.  P.  C.  5, 467 ;  abs^act 
in  0.  /.  58, 1204  [1890]). 

Ammonium  chloride  (vol.  i.  p.  202).  Baker 
{C.J.  65,  611  [1894])  asserts  that  the  V.D.  of  the 
dry  salt  at  350°  is  28'7,  corresponding  vfith  that 
required  by  the  formula  NH^Ol.  B.  also  says 
that  no  reaction  occurs  when  dry  NH4CI  and 
dry  CaO  are  heated  together. 

ANTIMONY  (vol.  i.  p.  282).  Beactions.— 
Montemai-tini  {O.  22,  384,  426}  finds  that  00 
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appreciable  quantity  of  NH,  ig  formed  by  the 
interaction  of  Sb  and  HNOjAq  varying  from 
2  to  70-3  P.O.  HNOj ;  NOjis  practically  the  only 
gaseous  product  of  the  reaction ;  when  70  p.c. 
HNOsAq  is  used,  the  residue  probably  has  the 
composition  (SbOjNOa. 

.  Antimonates  (vol,  i.  p.  285).  Several  salts 
have  been  prepared,  by  double  decomposition 
from  the  K  salt,  by  Beilstein  and  0.  v.  Bliise 
(0.  C.  1889.  803;  abstract  in.C.  J.  56,  1123), 
All  the  compounds  are  salts  of  HSbOj ;  B.  a.  B. 
conclude  that  the  only  well-marked  antimonates 
are  derived  from  this. acid.  Ebel  (B.  22,  3044 
{1889])  describes  severa,l  metantimonates. 

Antimonites  (vol.  i.  p.  285).  For  antimonites 
of  K  andNa  v.  Cormimbceuf  {C.  B.  115,  1305 ; 
a6s<rac*  in  C.  J.  64  [11],  171  [1893]). 

Antimony,  bromide  of  (vol.  i.  p.  286).  The  h.p. 
of  SbBrj  is  given  as  275°  by  Freyer  a.  V.  Meyer 
{Zeit.f.  anorg.  Chemie,  2,  1  [1892]). 

Antimony,  trichloride  of  (vol.  i.  p,  286). 
Boils  at  223°  (Freyer  a.  V.  Meyer,-Z.c.). 

Antimony,  peutacMoride  of  (vol,  i.  p.  287). 
The  V.D.  at  218°  and  58  mm.  pressure  was  found 
to  be  144-7  (corresponding  vrith .  the  formula 
SbClj)  by  Anschiitz  a.  Evans  {A.  253, 95  [1890]). 
Double  compounds  of  SbClj  with  EbCl  and 
CsCl  are  described  by  Saunders  (Am.  14,  152 
[1892])(  and  by  Wheeler  (Am.  S.  [3]  46,  269 
[1893]). 

Antimony,  fluoride  of  (vol.  i.  p.  287).  The 
double  cOmipound  SbF3.2AmF  is  described  by 
H.  von  Helmholt  {Zeit.f.  anorg.  Chemie,  3,  115 
[1893]). 

Antimony,  hydride  of  (vol.  i.  p.  288).  The 
temperature  whereat  decomposition  of  SbH, 
begins  is  given  by  Brunn  [B.  22,  3202  [1889]) 
as  c.  150°.  For  the  reactions  of  SbH,  with 
AgNOjAq  V.  Vitali  (abstract  in  C.  J.  64  [11], 
206  [1893]). 

.^timonic  oxide  (vol.  i.  p.  290).  When  heated 
to  duU  redness  Sb^Oj  gives  off  0,  forming 
Sb.p,,  which  at  c.  1750°  is  further  reduced  to 
Sb;,Os  (Read,  C.  /.  65,  313  [1894]). 

Antimonious  sulphide  (vol.  i.  p.  291).  Black 
Sb^Sj  is  formed,  according  to  Mitchell  (0.  N. 
67,  291  [1893]),  by  passing  COj  into  boiling 
water  with  ordinary.  Sb^S,  in  suspension.  Pictou 
(0.  J.  61, 142  [1892])  obtained  a  colloidal  Sb^Sj 
in  very  fine  suspension  in  water,  by  allowing 
solution  of  tartar  emetic  to  flow  into  saturated 
HjSAq. 

Antimony,  thio-chlorides  and  thio-iodides 
of  (vol.  i.  pp.  292-8).  Ouvrard  (0.  B.  116, 
1516  [1893])  describes  SbSCl  and  Sb^SjClj,  ob-, 
tained  by  the  action  of  H^S  on  SbCls ;  and  SbSI 
formed  by  heating  Sbl,  to  150°  in  dry  H^S,  and 
Sb^Sals  formed  by  heating  Sb^Sj  with  I  and 
crystallising  from  CSj. 

ARSENIC  (vol.  i.  p.  301).    A  full  account  of 

the  different  forms  of  As  obtained,  along  with 

ASjOa,  by  subhming  As  in  a  tube  is. given  by 

Eetgers  (Z.  P.  C.  4,  403 ;  abstract  in  0.  X  64 

[11],  570  [1893]).    Petersen  gives  the  following 

heats  of  oxidation,  and  atomic  volumes,  of  the 

allotropic  forms  of  As  (Z.  P.  C.  8, 601  [1891])  :- 

[As',0°]      At.  volume 

Grey,  rhombohedrio      .    156,830        13*1 

Grey-black,  amorphoua     154,840        15-94 

Browji,  amorphous  163,500        15-99 


Arsenic,  bromide  of  (vol.  i.  309)-.  AsBr^ 
combines  with  NS,  to  form  AsBr '.3NH,  (Besson, 
C.  B.  110,  1258  [1890]). 

Arsenates  (vol.i.  p.  307)..  For  arsenates  of 
Od  V.  A:  de  Schulten  (Bl.  [3]  1,  473  [1889]) ;  for 
arsenates  of  Cu,  and  of  Cu  and  Na.'e.  Hirsoli 
(0.  O.  1891  [1].  16  ;  abstract  in  C,  J.  60,  644) ; 
many  double  arsenates  of  K^  and  of;  Jfa,  wi^h 
Cd,  Co,  Mg,  Mn,  Ni,  and  Zn.are  de,soribed  by 
Lef^vre  (C.  B.  110,  405  [IS&O])".  \, 

For  tkio-arsenates  of  Cu,  Hg,  Zn,and,  ^n  and 
Na,  t!.  Preis  (4.  257,  178'{i890]).       ' 

Arseuites  (vol.  i.  'p.  306).  For  the  prepara- 
tion, by  double  decomposition  from  the  salt 
2KAsOj.As.jO5,  and  properties,  of  the  arsenites' 
of  the  following  metals  v.  Eeichard  (B.  27, 1019 
[1894])  :^A1,  Ba,.  Cd,  Ca,  Or,  Co,  Cu,Au,  Fe, 
Pb,  Mg,  Mn,  Hg,  Ni,.Pd,  Pt,  Ag,  Sr,  Sn,  Ti,  U, 
and,  Zn  (references  and  criticisms  of  former  in- 
vestigations are  given).  Stavenhageu  (Zeit.  /. 
angew.  Chemie,  1894.  165)  obtained  the  double 
saltot  K  arsenite  and  sulphate,  KjAsOa.lOK^SO^ 
by  evaporating  solutions  of  the  constituents 
after  mixing. 

Arsenic  acid  (vol.  i.  p.  307)^  For  a  detailed 
account  of  the  reaction  of  H2S  with  solutions  of 
H3ASO4  V.  Brauner  a,.  Tomeetchek  (O.  J.  53, 145 
[1888]). 

Arsenious  chloride  (vol.  i.  p.  310).  Accord- 
ing to  Besson  (O.  B.  109,  940  [1889]),  AsOl,, 
solidifies  at  —18°,  forming  white  needles;  at 
—  30°  AsCls  absorbs  much  CI,  forming  a  liquid 
which  does' not  solidify  at  —60°,  and  which 
with  water  gives  off  much  Cl  and  forms  ASjOjAq. 
Besson  (C.  B.  110,  1258  [1890])  says  that  the 
compound  formulated  by  Bose  as  2AsCl,.7NHs 
is  really  AsClj.4NH3. 

Arsenious  fluoride  (vol.  i.  p.  310).  Moissan. 
(A.  Ch.  [6]  .19,  280  [1891])  prepared  AsF,  by 
heating  AsjO,  with  HF;  he  gives  b.p.  as  63°  at 
750  mm.,  and  says  that  it  solidifies  to  white 
crystals  at  -8-5°.  Besson  (0.  B.  110,  1258 
[1890])  describes  the  compound  2ASF3.5NH3. 

Arsenic,  trihydride  of  (vol.  i.  p.  310).  Brunn 
(B.  22,  3202  [1889])  finds  that  the  first  products 
of  the  action  of  air,  or  0,  on  AsHj  are  solid 
toAsH  and  HjO,  and  the  next  products  are  As 
and  H^O.  AsHj  and  H^S  do  not  react  in  absence 
of  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  either  as 
gaises  or  in  solution  (B.,  l.c.).  AsHj  begins  to 
decompose  at  0.  .230°  (B,,  l.c.).  For  the  re- 
actions of  AsHs  with  AgNOaAqB.  Yitali  (abstract 
in  C.  J.  64  [11]  206  [1893]). 

Arsenious  iodide  (vol.  i.  p.  311).  Besson 
(C.  B.  110,  1258  [1890])  describes  the  com- 
pounds A3I3.4NH3  and  ASI3.I2NH3. 

Arsenious  sulphide  (vpl.  i.  p.  315).  Picton 
(C.  J.  61,.  140,  144  [1892])  obtained  ?,n  aqueous 
solution  of  colloidal  As..iS3,  containing  also  some 
very  finely  divided  sulphide  in  suspension,  by 
allowing  AsjOjAq  to  fiow  into  saturated  HiSAq, 
into  which  H^S  was  continually  passing,  and  re- 
moving HjS  by  a  stream  of  H. 

Arsenic  pentasulphlde  (vol.  i.  p..  315)  ASjSs  is 
obtained,  according  to  McCay  (Am.  12,  547 
[1891],  by  passing  H^S  for  a  long  time  into  a 
hot  solution  of  an  alkali  dihydrogen  arsenate, 
and  then  ppg.  by  a  mineral  acid. 

Arsenic,  thiochlorides  and  thio-iodides  of 
(vol.  i.  p.  316).  Ouvrard  (C.  B.  116,  1616 
[1893])  obtained  As^S^Cl,  by  passing  H,3  into 
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AsClj,  and  washing  the  pp.  with  G%.  By  heat- 
ing 1  pt.  AsjSj  with  10  pts.  AsClj  to  150°  he 
obtained  AsSOl. 

AZO-IMIDE  (v.  Eydrazoic  acid,  p.  919, 
Addenda). 

BAEIUM  (vol.  i.  p.  440).  Eioharda,  in  1893, 
made  an  elaborate  experimental  revision  of  the 
at.  w.  of  Ba  (P.  Am.  A.  28,  1 ;  29,  65).  As  a 
mean  result  of  the  most  trustworthy  experi- 
ments, B.  adopts  137-1  as  the  at.  w.  of  Ba 
(0  =  15-96).  Limb  (O.  B.  112,  1434  [1891]) 
failed  to  obtain  any  Ba  by  electrolysing  fused 
BaCl^,  or  BaGL^  mixed  with  NaOl. 

Barinm,  carbide  of.  By  heating  a  mixture 
of  Ba  amalgam  and  powdered  charcoal  in  H, 
Maquenne  (0.  B.  114,  361  [1892])  obtained  grey 
BaOj ;  decomposed  by  water,  giving  BaO^HjAq 
and  G^H^;  v.  also  Moissan,  G.  B.  118,  683 
(abstract  in  O.  /.  66  [1],  314  [1894]). 

Barium,  chloride  of  (vol.  i.  p.  441).  By 
bringing  BaCl,  into  contact  with  liquid  NHj, 
and  allowing  the  gas  to  escape  at  0°  and  760  mm., 
Joannis  obtained  BaCl^.SNHj  (C.  B.  112,  337 
[1891]). 

Barium,  fluoride  of  (vol.  i.  p.  441).  BaF.^  is 
obtained  in  microscopic  crystals  by  adding 
BaCljAq  (3-6  p.o.)  to  boiling  KPAq  (1  p.c), 
boiling,  washing,  drying,  and  heating  strongly 
(Moissan,  Bl.  [3]  5,  152  [1891]).  Poulenc 
(O.  B.  116,  987  [1893])  obtained  BaP.,  in  well- 
fOrmed  octahedra  by  fusing  amorphous  BaPj 
with  KHFj  and  KCl. 

Barium,  nitrides  of.  Maquenne  (O.  22.  114, 
220  [1892])  obtained  a  mixture,  probably  con- 
taining some  Ba^Nj,  by  beating  Ba  amalgam  to 
redness  in  a  current  of  N.  Berthelot  a.  Matignon 
(A.  Ch.  (7)  2, 144  [1894])  say  that  BaN,  is  formed 
by  heating  AmN,Aq  with  BaO^HjAq. 

Barium  monoxide  (vol.  i.  p.  442).  BaO  is 
unchanged  at  c.  1750°  (Read,  C.  J.  65,  313 
[1894]) ;  it  liquefies  at  o.  2,000°,  but  is  not  de- 
composed at  0.  2,500°  (Moissan,  O.  B.  115, 
1034  [1892]). 

Barium  dioxide  (vol.  i.  p.  443).  BaOj  is  de- 
composed by  salts  of  Al,  Cr,  Co,  Fe,  &o. ;  some 
salts— «.§'.  those  of  Ca,  Li,  E,  Na — do  not  react 
with  BaOj  {v.  Kwasnik,  B.  25,  65).  For  decom- 
position of  BaO,  by  heat  v.  Le  Ghatelier  (O.  B. 
115,  654 ;  abstract  in  O.  J.  64  [11],  71  [1893]). 

BEBYLLinU  (vol.i.  p.  504).  Krussa.  Moraht 
(S.  23,  727  [1890])  obtained  hexagonal  crystals 
of  Be,  mixed  with  BeO,  by  heating  BeF2.2KF  to 
redness  with  Na.  E.  a.  M.  (Ix.  p.  2552)  ob- 
tained the  value  9-03  for  the  at.  w.  of  Be  by 
converting  BeO  into  BeS04.4H20,  and  this  again 
to  BeO.  Gibson  (C.  J.  63,  909  [1893])  describes 
methods  for  preparing  BeO  from  beryl. 

Beryllium,  fluoride  of  (vol.  i.  p.  506).  Peter- 
sen {Z.  P.C.  5, 263  [1890])  gives  the  thermal  data 
H.F.  [BeO''H'',2HFAq]  =  19,683.  The  double 
compound  BeF2.2AmF  is  described  by  H.  von 
Hehnholt  (Zeit.f.  anorg.  Chemie,  3, 115  [1893]). 

Beryllium,  oxide  of  (vol.  i.  p.  506).  By 
dissolving  BeO.xaq  in  EOHAq,  Eriiss  a.  Moraht 
{B.  23,  727  [1890])  obtained  potassium  beryllate 
BeOjE,  (?),  mixed  with  E2C0g,  as  a  snow-white, 
Billiy  solid. 

BISMUTH  (vol.  i.  p.  509),  The  at.  w.  of  Bi 
was  re-deterniined  by  Classen  in  1890  (B.  23; 
938  [1890]),  by  converting  Bi  into  nitrate,  and 


this  into  BiOj-,  the  mean  result  was  208-38 
(0  =  15-96).  'Schneider  (J-.^.  [2]  42,  553;  44, 
23  [1891])  criticises  Classen's  results,  and  main- 
tains that  Marignac's  value  (almost  exactly  208) 
is  as  trustworthy  as  that  obtained  by  G.  The 
molecule  of  Bi  in  dilute  solution  in  tin  is 
perhaps  diatomic  (7)  (Heycoek  a.  Neville,  G.  J. 
57,  376  [1890]). 

PreparaUon. — Classen  (Z.c.)  says  that  pure 
Bi  is  best  prepared  by  electrolysing  a  solution 
of  the  metal  in  HNO^Aq,  using  a  cone  of  Pt  as 
the  negative  electrode,  then  washing  with  alco- 
hol, and  fusing  with  EGy. 

Properties. — Melts  at  264°,  according  to 
Classen  (l.e.) ;  at  269-22°,  according  to  Callendar 
a.  Griffiths  (O.  N.  63,  1  [1891]).  S.G.  9-7474 
(C,  Z.C. ;    no  temperature  given) ;   9-787  at  ^, 

9-673  solid  at  the  m.p.,  10-004  liquid  at  the  m.p. 
(Vicentini,  Bend.  Acad.  Lincei,  6  [11],  121, 147 
[1891]).  For  S.G.  of  liquid  Bi  from  235°  to  280° 
V.  Cattaneo  (Bend.  Acad.  Lincei,  7  [11],  88 
[1392]).  For  electrical  resistance  v.  E.  T.  Aubel 
(C.  B.  108,  1102  [1889]). 

Beactions. — According  to  Veley  (Pr.  48,  458 
[1891]),  Bi  does  not  dissolve  in  30  p.c.  HNOjAq 
at  30°  if  HNOj  is  absent ;  but  Bi  dissolves 
readily  in  1  p.c.  HNOjAq. 

Bismuth,  bromide  of  (vol.  1.  p.  511).  BiBr, 
boils  at  453°  (V.  Meyer,  A.  264,  122  [1891]). 
Cavazzi  a.  Tivoli  (Q. 21  [11],  306  [1892])  describe  a 
lustrous,  black,  hygroscopic  solid,  PBrH(BiBr2)3, 
obtained  by  allowing  BiBr,  to  fall  gradually  into 
PHj  (abstract  in  G.  J.  62,  279). 

Bismuth,  chloride  of  (vol.  i.  p.  512).  Boils 
at  435°-441°  (uncor.)  (V.  Meyer,  Z.c).  The  only 
double  chloride  of  Bi  and  E  of  those  hitherto 
described  that  exists  is  BiCl3.2EGl.  2aq,  accord- 
ing to  Brigham  (Am.  14,  164  [1892]).  B.  has 
also  prepared  BiGlj.ECl.  aq. 

Bismuth,  fluoride  of  (vol.i.  p. 512).  H.  von 
Helmholt  describes  the  double  fluoride  BiFj.AmF 
(Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chemie,  3, 115  [1893]). 

Bismuth,  iodide  of  (vol.  i.  p.  513).  Astre 
(0.  B.  110,  525  [1890])  obtained  the  double 
iodide  2Bil3.EI  by  keeping  I,  ECl,  Bi,  and  water 
in  contact  for  some  weeks,  and  then  crystallising 
from  Et  acetate. 

Bismuthous  oxide  (vol.  i.  p.  613).  Classen 
(B.  23,  938  [1890])  gives  S.G.  as  9-044.  Bead 
(G.  J.  65, 313  [1894])  found  BijO,  to  be  unchanged 
at  0. 1750°. 

Bismuth,  ozysulphide  of  (vol.  i.  p.  616).  By 
passing  dry  HjS  into  boiling  benzene  containing 
BijOj  in  suspension,  P.  v.  Scherpenberg  (0.  C. 
1889.  [11]  643)  obtained  BIAS. 

Bismuth,  seleuide  of  (vol.  i.  p.  316).  The 
double  compound  Bi^Seg.EjSe  is  described  by  P. 
V.  S.  (l.e.). 

Bismuth,  sulphide  of  (vol.  i.  p.  516).  P.  v. 
S.  (l.c.)  obtained  the  double  compound  Bi^S^.E^S 
by  fusing  Bi^Oj  with  E  polysulphide. 

BORON  (vol.  i.  p.  624).  The  at.  w.  of  B  has 
been  determined  by  Abrahall  by  the  analysis 
of  BBrj  (O.  J.  61,  650  [1892]) ;  the  value  ob- 
tained was  10-67  (0  =  15-96).  Also  by  Bamsay  a. 
Aston  (0.  J.  63,  207  [1893])  by  finding  the  per- 
centage of  water  in  crystallised  borax,  and  by 
distilling  fused  borax  with  HClAq  and  CHs.OH  and 
weighing  the  residual  NaOl ;  the  values  varied 
about  11,  but  showed  considerable  dilierence$. 
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Itimbaoh  (B.  26,  164  [1893]),  by  titrating  solu- 
tions of  borax  with  standard  HOlAq,  using 
methyl  orange  as  indicator,  obtained  the  value 
10-91  (0  =  13-96).  The  following  values  for  S.H. 
of  amorphous  B  are  given  by  Moissan  a.  Gautier 
(0.  B.  116,  924  [1893]):  0"  to  100°  =  -3066, 
0°  to  192°  =  -3407,  0°  to  234°= -3573.  For 
atomic  refraction  of  B  v.  Ghira  (G.  23  [1],  452 ; 
abstract  in  O.  J.  64  [11],  517  [1893]). 

Pr^aration. — According  to  Moissan  (O.  B. 
114,  319  [1892]),  the  methods  employed  to  give 
amorphous  boron  yield  substances  containing 
from  0.  45  to  o.  72  p.o.  of  B.  M.  (l.c.  p.  392) 
says  that  nearly  pure  amorphous  B  is  obtained 
by  heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  one  pt. 
powdered  Mg  with  3  pts.  fused  B.Pj,  washing 
with  HClAq,  KOH  in  alcohol,  HPAq,  and  water 
(the  process  is  tedious,  details  are  given) ;  by 
fusing  this  product  with  50  pts.  B^Oj,  and 
washing  with  HClAq  &o.,  a  brown  powder  is 
obtained  containing  c.  98-5  p.o.  B,  with  traces  of 
Mg  and  small  quantities  of  other  impurities. 

Properties  and  Beactions. — The  properties  of 
amorphous  boron  are  described  by  Moissan  (O.  B. 
114,  617  [1892]).  Brown  powder;  S.G.  2-45. 
Does  not  fuse  in  electric  arc,  but  volatilises  (M., 
C.  B.  117,  423  [1893]);  increases  in  density 
when  heated  to  o.  1500°  in  H.  Specific  electrical 
resistance  =801  megohms.  Burns  in  air  at 
c.  700°.  Combines  directly  with  Br,  01,  (not  I), 
N  at  o.  1200°,  Se,  S,  (not  Te) ;  also  with  Al,  Fe, 
Mg,  Pt,  and  Ag.  Eeduces  many  oxyacids  and 
oxides  when  heated  therewith ;  HCIO3,  HIOj, 
HNO3,  and  HjSOj  are  readily  reduced;  AsjOj 
and  ASjOs,  CO,  N^O,  Ffi„  SiOj,,  steam,  and  SOj 
are  also  reduced ;  many  metallic  oxides  are 
reduced  to  metals,  often  with  explosive  violence; 
molten  KOH  gives  off  H ;  metajlio  fluorides  are 
generally  decomposed,  giving  BF, ;  many  other 
metallic  salts,  both  in  solution  and  when  heated 
as  solids,  are  reduced  by  amorphous  boron. 

Boron,  bromide  of  (vol.  i.  p.  525).  BBr,  boils 
at  90°  (Freyer  a.  V.  Meyer,  Zeit.  f.  anorg. 
Cherme,  2, 1).  Ghira  (Z.  P.  C.  12,  768  [1893]) 
gives  S.V.  94-72;  and  S.G.  g  =  2-64985.  Ac- 
cording to  Besson  (O.  B.  112, 1001  [1891]),  when 
a  mixture  of  gaseous  HI  and  BBrj  is  passed 
through  a  glass  tube  at  300°-400°  the  products 
are  BBrJ,  BBrl^,  and  BI,.  BBr^I  and  BBr^ 
are  colourless  liquids,  distilling  at  c.  125°  and 
180° ;  they  are  rapidly  decomposed  by  air  and 
light.  Tarible  (C.  B.  116,  1521  [1893])  says 
that  BBr,  combines  with  PBr,  and  PBr^  to  form 
compounds  easily  decomposed  by  water,  01,  or 
NH,  in  the  cold.  Besson  (O.  B,  114,  542  [1892]) 
describes  BBr3.4NH3,  obtained  by  passmg  dry 
NH3  into  BBr,  in  dry  001,  at  0°. 

Boron,  carbide  of,  B^O.  Moissan  (C.  B. 
118,  556  [1894])  says  that  B  and  C  combine 
when  amorphous  B  is  mixed  with  0. 1  its  weight 
of  sugar  charcoal,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  in 
the  electric  furnace  for  some  mmutes,  using  a 
current  of  250-300  ampSres  and  70  volts.  After 
treating  the  product  with  HNO,^,  and  then 
with  KCIO3  and  HN03Aq,  the  carbide  remains  as 
Tvery  hard,  lustrous,  Wfk,  cryst^lhne  powder  ; 
S  G  2-51 ;  burns  very  slowly  in  O  at  0.  1000  , 
aaed  on  by  01  below  1000°,  but  not  by  Br,  IS, 
P  N  or  mineral  acids ;  reacts  with  molten  KUH 
li  KNaCO.  iabstracl  in  C.  /.  66  [11],  279  [1894]). 


Boron,  chloride  of  (vol.  i.  p.  525).  BOl,  boil- 
ing at  17°  (Freyer  a.  V.  Meyer,  Zeit.  f.  anorg. 
Cherme,  2, 1).    Ghira  {Z.  P.  0. 12,  768  [1893]) 

gives  S.G.  ?^=  1-43386,  and  S.V.  81-94. 

Boron,  fluoride  of  (vol.  i.  p.  526).  According 
to  Besson  (C.  B.  110,  80  [1890]),  BF3  unites  with 
PH3  at  c.  -30°  to  form  2BFS.PH3,  decomposed 
by  water  giving  off  H  and  PH3. 

Ammonium  borofluorideia  described  by  Stolba 
(O.  C.  1890.  [1]  211 ;  abstract  in  O.  J.  58,  660). 

Boron,  hydride  of  (vol.  i.  p.  526).  Sabatier 
(0.  B.  112,  865  [1891])  says  that  the  gas  pro- 
duced by  adding  HGlAq  to  the  browii  powder 
formed  by  heating  B^Oj  with  Mg  in  H  has  a 
very  disagreeable  odour,  burns  with  a  green 
flame,  gives  a  brown  pp.  with  AgNOjAq,  deposits 
B  when  passed  through  a  glass  tube  at  a  dull 
red  heat  (H  coming  off),  and  is  decomposed  by 
electric  sparks,  giving  pure  H.  The  gas  contains 
a  little  B  hydride,  according  to  S.  {l.o.) ;  c/. 
Winkler  (JB.  23,  772  [1890]). 

Boron,  iodide  of  (vol.  i.  p.  527).  BI3.  Pre- 
pared by  Moissan  (0.  B.  112,  717  [1891]),  (1)  by 
heating  I  and  B  to  700°-800° ;  (2)  by  heating 
amorphous  B  (dried  in  H  at  200°),  in  a  stream 
of  dry  HI,  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass  until  the  glass 
nearly  softens;  (3)  by  passing  HI  and  BOl, 
vapours  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  red- 
ness. The  product  is  dissolved  in  CSj,  shaken 
with  Hg,  and  allowed  to  crystallise.  Colourless 
crystals,  very  hygroscopic,  rapidly  become 
coloured  in  light.  Melts  at  43°  and  boils  at 
210°.  Decomposed  by  water,  giving  HIAq  and 
HaBOjAq.  (For  other  reactions  v.  abstract  in 
O.  J.  60,  979  [1891].)  For  compounds  with 
NHj  V.  Besson  (0.  B.  114,  542  [1892] ;  abstract 
in  6.  /.  62,  771). 

Boron,  oxide  of  (vol.  i.  p.  527),  Bfi,.  For 
reduction  by  Mg  powder,  giving  Mg  boride,  v. 
Winkler  (B.  23,  772  [1890]).  The  compound 
BA-PA  (  =  BP04)  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
HjBOaAq  mixed  with  H3POJ,  heating  to  redness, 
and  washing  with  hot  water  (G.  Meyer,  B.  22, 
2919  [1889]). 

Borates  (vol.  i.  p.  529).  For  some  new 
borates  of  Li,  Eb,  and  Os  v.  Eeisohle  {Zeit.  f. 
amrrg.  Chemie,  4, 166  [1893]),  For  remarks  on 
the  classification  of  alkali  and  alkaline  earth 
borates  v.  Le  Chatelier  (O.  B.  113, 1034  [1891]). 
For  a  full  account  of  Mn  borate,  v.  Hartley  a. 
Kamage  (G.  J.  63, 129  [1893]).  The  compounds 
6FeO.FeBr2.8B.P3  and  6ZnO.ZnBrj.8B203  are 
described  by  Eousseau  a.  Allaire  (0.  B.  116, 1445 ; 
abstract  in  C.  J.  64  [11],  518  [1893]). 

Boroa,  phosphide  of.  According  to  Besson 
(O.  B.  113,  78  [1891]),  a  phosphide  of  B  is  ob- 
tained by  passing  PH3  into  BBr,,  and  heating 
the  product,  BBrj.PHj,  to  300°,  when  it  gives 
HBr  and  B  phosphide.  The  phosphide  is  said 
to  be  a  brown  powder,  insoluble  in  water,,  react- 
ing with  boiling  cone,  alkali  solutions  to, give 
PH3 ;  gives  off  P  when  heated  to  redness  in  N 
(for  other  reactions  v.  abstract  in  C.  J.  60,  1418 
[1891]). 

Boron,  selenide  of.  (?BaSe3).  Obtained,  aa 
a  yellowish  grey  powder,  decomposed  violently 
by  water,  giving  H^Se  and  some  Se,  by  heating 
B  to  full  redness  in  a  current  of  HjSe  (Sabatiei', 
C.  B.  112,  1000  [1891]), 
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'  Soroji,  sulphides  of  (vol.  i;  p.  531)..  For  IlBat 
of  formatioB  df.BjSa  v.  Sa,batier  (0.  R.  112, 862  ; 
abstract  in  C.  J.  60,  981  [1891]).  Moissan  (O.  B. 
115,  203  [1892])  gives  details  of  various  methods 
of  preparing' B2S3,  and  describes  the  reactions  of 
this  compound  (Vi  abstract  in  C.  J.  62,  1393 
[1892]).  According  to  M.  (f.c.  p.  '271),  boron 
pentasulphidet-B^S^,  ia  obtained  by  heating  BI, 
with  rather  less  than  one  equiv.  of  S  in  CSj- 
solution  at  60°  for  many  hours.  M.  describes 
the  compound,  which  was  not  obtained  pure,  as 
a  light  white  crystalline  powder,  S.G.  1-85. 

BBOMHYDBIC  ACID  (vol-  i.  p.  582).  The 
V.D.  has  been  determinedby  Biltz  at  — 15°  and 
-28°  (Z.  P.  C.  10,  854  [1892]);  the  results. 
agree  with  .the  V.D.  required  by  the  formula 
HBr.  The  M.  M.s  of  HBrAq  from  15-47  to 
65-59  p.o.  HBr  have  been  measured  by  Perkin 
{0.  J.  55,  706  [1889]). 

Preparation. — 1.  By  the  interaction  of  P,  Br, 
and  HjO,  V.  Fileti  a.  Crosa  (G.  21,  64  [1891] ; 
cf.  Gassman,  abstract  in  C.  J.  64'[11],  453  [1898]). 
2.  By  passing  .H^S  into  Br  covered  with  water 
(Beooura,  C.  B.  110,  784  [1890]).— 3.  By  adding 
HjSOiAq  S.G..1-41  to  KBr  (Feit.a.  Kubierschky, 
J.. Ph.  [5]  24,  159  ;  abstract  in  C.  J.  60, 1820 
[1891];  V.  also  Addyman,  C.J.  61,  97  [1892]; 
and  cf.  L^ger,  abstract  in  G.  J.  64  [11],  114 
[1898]).. 

.  .  J2/&-oto.- Pickering  (P.  Jf.  [5]  36, 11  [1894]) 
has  isolated  HBr.3H20  and  HBr.4H20  ;  the 
former  melting  at  —48°  and  the  latterat  —  55-8°.. 

Beactwns. — For  the  decomposition  of  HBrAq 
by  HjSO^Aq  of  different  concentrations  v.  Addy- 
man (0.  J.  61,  98  [1892]). 

-  BEOMINE  (vol.  i.  p.  53,4).  Mol.  w.  in  solu- 
tion in  water  or  acetic  acid  —159-5  (Br,)  (Paterno 
a.  Nasini,  B.  21,  2154  [1888]).  The  V.D.S  of  Br 
from  15°  to  280°,  and  at  pressures  from  15  to 
760  mm.,  have  be§n  determined  by  Perman  (Pr. 
48,  45  [1891]) ;  no  indications  of  dissociation 
were  obtained.  For  measurements  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  light  by  Br  v.  Camichel  (0.  B.  117, 
307  i  abstract  m  C.  J.U  [11],.  561  [1898]). 

Bromates  (vol.  i.  p.  538).  Lithium  bromate 
LiBrOs  ;  prepared  by  the  interaction  of 
Ba(Br03)2Aq  and  iijSOjAq  (Potilitzin,  J.  B. 
22i  392;  abstract  in  0.  J.  62,  1275  [1892]). 
Potassium  bromate  KBrOj.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  this  salt  by  heat  has  been  studied  by 
Cook  (0.  J.  65,  802  [1894]) ;  decrepitation  occurs 
at  0.  180°,  with  evolution  of  Br  ;  the  salt  fuses 
£,t  a  higher  temperature,  and  0  is  evolved,  with- 
out any  Br,  untU  KBr  remains ;  no  oxy-  com- 
pounds are  formed. 

Strontium  bromate  begins  to  decompose  at  0. 
240° ;  the  principal  change  is'to  SrBr^  and  0,  but 
SrO  is  also  formed  (Potilitzin,  J.  R.  22,  454 ; 
abstract,  with  summary  of  quajititative  results, 
inO.  J.  64  [11],  11  [1893]).      ■ 

CADMIUM  (vol.  i.  p.  654).  Determinations 
of  the  at.  w.  have  been  made  by  Partridge  {Am.  S. 
[3]  40,  377  [1891]),  and  by  Morse  a.  Jones  {Am. 
14,  261  [1892]).  P.  converted  CdC^O^  into  CdO 
by  heating,  CdSOj  into  CdS  by  heating  in  HjS, 
and  CdCjO,  into  CdS  by  heating  in  HjS.  M.  a. 
J.  converted  Cd  into  Cd(N03)2,  and  this  ipto  CdO 
by  heating.  The  results  all  lie  about  112  (v. 
abstract  in  0.  J.  60,  399 ;  cf,  Clarke,  ibid.  390 
^1891],  and  C2,  1807  [1892]).    Lorimer  a.  Smith 


{Ziit.  f.  anorg.  Chemie,  1,  364  [1892]')  obtafndi 
values  varying  from  112-182  to  111-908  (0  =  16). 
The  molecule  of  Cd  in  dilute  solution  in  tin  may 
bfi  diatomic  (v.  Heycook  a.  Neville,  0.  J".  67,  876 
[1890]).  Cd  melts  at  320-68°,  according  to 
Callendar  a.  GriflSths  (determined  by  Pt,  ther- 
mometer, O.  N.  63,  1  [1891]).  For  the  line- 
spectrum  of  Cd  J).  Ames  {P.M.  [5]  30,  33  [1890]). 
According  to  Williams  {Am.  14,  273  [1892]),  Cd 
crystallises  in  hexagonal  and  polyhedral  forms; 
axial  ratio  ai:c  =  1:1-6554.  Cd  is  superficially 
oxidised  at  a  dull-red  heat  by  nitric  oxide 
(Sabatier  a.  Senderens,  0.  B.  114,  1429  [1892]).. 
Montemartini  {G.  22  [1]  250;  v.  abstract  in 
C.  J.  62,  1278  [1892])  has  analysed  the  gases; 
produced  by  the  interaction  of  Cd  and  nitric 
acid ;  with  excess  of  HNOjAq  (27-5  p.o.)  at  8°,' 
N,  NO,  NjO  and  NH,  are  produced. 

Cadminm,  alloys  of  (vol.  i.  p.  655);  For  an 
alloy  with  gold,  CdAu,  v.  Heycook  a.  Neville 
(O.  J.  61,  914  [1892];  cf  ibid.  65,  65  [1894]). 
For  alloys  with  copper,  gold,  and  silver,  pre- 
pared by  immersing  Cd  in  sohitions  of  salts  of 
the  other  metals,  v.  Mylius  a.  Fromm  {B.  27, 
680  [1894]). 

Cadmium,  bromide  of  (vol.  i.  p.  655).  For 
the  double  compoimds  CdBrj.iBCsBr,  x  =X,  2,  and 
3,  V.  Wells  a.  'Walden  {Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chemie,  5, 
266  [1898]). 

Cadmium,cUorideof  (vol.i.p.655).  Kwasnik 
{Ar.  Ph.  229,  569 ;  abst/ract  in  O.  J.  62,  566 
[1892])  describes  CdOl2.2NH3  and  CdCl2.NH3. 
For  the  double  compounds  CdClj.CsCl  and 
Cd01j.2CsCl,  V.  Wells  a.  Walden  (I.e.).  Double 
compoimds  with  HCI,  NH^Cl,  LiCl,  and  KCl, 
of  the  form  CdClj.MCl.  saq,  are  described  by 
Chassevant  {A.  Oh.  [6]  30,  5 ;  v.  abstract  in  C  /. 
66  [11],  18  [1894]). 

Cadminm,  fluoride  of  (vol.  i.  p.  655).  CdF, 
is  obtained  by  (1)  the  interaction  of  HF  and  Cd 
at  a  red  heat;  (2)  the  interaction  of  HF  and 
fused  CdCIj,  or  CdO  at  a  red  heat ;  it  is  a  colour- 
less, transparent  solid ;  S.G.  6-64 ;  somewhat 
soluble  water,  insoluble  alcohol  of  95°  (Pouleno, 
0.  B.  116,  581  [1893]). 

Cadmium,  iodide  of  (vol.  i.  p.  656).  For  the 
double  compounds  Cdlj.ffiCsI,  when  a;  =  1,  2,  and 
3,  V.  Wells  a.  Walden  {l.c.y 

Cadmium,  oxides  of  (vol.  i.  p.  656).  CdO  is 
unchanged  at  0.  1750°  (Bead,  0.  J.  65,  313 
[1894]). 

According  to  Kouriloff  (J.  B.  22,  171; 
abstract  in  0.  J.  62,  1278  [1892]),  the  compound 
CdOj.CdOjH;  is  obtained  by  heating  CdOjH^  vrith 
HjO^Aq.  Morse  a.  Jones  (Am.  12,  488  ;  abstraxst 
in  0.  J.  58,  1376  [1890])  obtained  small 
crystals,  which  they  say  were  cadmous  oxide 
CdjO,  by  gently  heating  CdOH ;  the  hydroxide 
was  obtained  by  heating  CdClj,  CdBrj,  or  Cdl^, 
with  excess  of  Cd,  to  the  melting-point,  in  N,  or 
in  vacuo,  and  treating  with  water,  when  CdClj, 
CdBrj,  or  Cdlj  dissolved,  a  little  CdOA 
separated,  and  CdOH  remained  as  a  white 
amorphous  powder. 

Cadmium,  salts  of  (vol.  i.  p.  656).  For  the 
electrical  conductivities  of  very  dilute  solutions 
of  OdBrj,  CdClj,  Cdl^,  E^Cdl,,  Cd(NO,)„  and 
CdSOj,  V.  Wershoven  {Z.  P.  O.  5,  481  [1890]).- 

Cadmium,  sulphide  of  (vol.  1.  p.  657).  Two 
forms  (and  perhaps  more)  of  CdS  seem  to  exist, 
one  Icmon-yellow  and  the  other  red  ;  they  differ 
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jrtightlyin  S.G.,  and  in  crystalline  form;  the  yel- 
low is  said  to  change  to  the  red  by  friction  hi. 
Buohner,  Chem.  Zeit.  11,  1087, 1107  ;  15,  778  ; 
von  Klobukoff,  J.  pr.  [2]  39,  412 ;  abstracts  in 
C.  J.  54,  224  [1888];  56,  946  [1889]  ;  62,  778 
[1892]).  A  sohition  of  colloidal  CdS.  was  ob- 
tained by  Prost  (O.  0.  1888.  32 ;  abstract  in 
O.  J.  54,  653  [1888])  by  completely  ppg.  an  am- 
moniaoal  solution  of  CdSO^  by  H„S,  washing 
well,  suspending  the  pp.  in  water  and  passing 
in  HjS.  A  solution  with  4  grms.  CdS  per  litre 
remained  clear  for  many  days;  one  with-  11 
grms.  coagulated  in  24  hours. 

CESIUM  (vol.  i.  p.  657).  According  to 
Beketoff  (v.  abstract  in  O.  'J.  62,  274  fl892]),  Cs 
is  obtained  by  heating  CsOH  with  o.  \  its  weight 
of  Al. 

Ceesium,  haloid  compounds  of  (vol.  i.  p.  658). 
A  series  of  compounds  of  the  form  CsXa,  where 
X3  =  Br3,  Ij,  or  Br  and  I,  CI,  Br  and  I,  &c.,  is 
described  by  Wells  a.  Penfield  (Am.  S.  [3]  43, 
17 ;  abstract  in  C.  J.  62,  773  [1892]).  Double 
compounds  of  Cs  haloids  with  haloid  compounds 
of  Cd,  Cu,  Mg,  Hg,  Pb,  and  Zn  are  described 
by  WeUs  (and  others)  {Am.  S.  [3]  44,  221 ;  Zeit. 
f.  anorg.  Chemie,  3,  195  ;  5,  266,  273,  300,  304, 
306 ;  abstracts  in  O.  J.  64  [llj,  67,  322  [1893]  ; 
66  [11],  45,  47  [1894]). 

Csesinm,  hydrozide  of  (vol.  i.  p.  658). 
S.G.  %  4-0178 ;  [CsOH.AcU  =  15,876 ; .  . 

[CsOHAq,H01Aq]  =  13,790  (Beketoff,  0.  0. 1891. 
[11]  451). 

Csesixmi,  oxide  of  (vol.  i.  p.  658).  According 
to  Beketoff  (/.  B.  25,  433;  abstract  in  G.  J,  6,6 
[11],  234  [1894]),  CsjO  reacts  with  slightly  moist 
H  to  give  Cs  and  CsOH. 

CALCIUM  (vol.  i.  p.  663).  The  molecule  in 
dilute  solution  in  tin  may  be  diatomic  («.  Hey- 
cook  a.  Neville,  O.  J.  57,  376  [1890])- 

Calcium,  carbide  of.  By  heating  120  g.  CaCO, 
with  70  g.  sugar  charcoal  in-the  electric  furnace 
with  a  current  of  350  amperes  .and  70  volts, 
Moissan  (C.  B.  118,  501  [1894])  obtained  lus- 
trous, yellow  crystals  of  <!aCj;  S.G.  2-22  at  18° ; 
insoluble  in  most  solvents  ;  reacts  with  01,  Br, 
and  I  at  250°-350° ;  burnt  to  OaOOj  by  0  at  a 
red  heat ;  interacts  violently  with  water,  giving 
off  pure  acetylene,  and  with  steam  giving  CaOO,, 
0,  H,  and  CA  {flbst/roAt  in  O.  J.  66  [1],  313 
[1894]). 

Calcium,  oxide  of  (vol.  i.  p.  666).  CaO  is 
unchanged  at  o.  1750°  (Eead,  G,  J.  65,  ■813 
[1894]).  Accordmg  to  Veley  (C.  J.  63,  821 
[1893] ;  65, 1  [1894]),  dry  CaO  does  not  appre- 
ciably combine  with  3iry  COj,  SOj,  or  CI  below 
300°;  Baker  (O.  J.  65,  611  [1894])  says  that  dry 
CaO  does  not  react  with  &ry  SO,,  nor  with  dnry 
NH^Ol.  Moissan  (O.  B.  115, 1034  [1892])  obtained 
crystals  of  CaO  by  heating  ordinary  hme  in  the 
electric  furnace. 

Calcium,  oxychloride  of  (vol.  i.  p.  666).  Pre- 
pared by  boiling  CaO  with  cone.  CaOljAq ;  crys- 
tallises in  thin,  lustrous  needles;  decomposed 
by  water,  alcohol,  &a.;  dissolves  in  glycerin. 
Composition  is  probably  30aO.CaCl2.  ISaq  (Ka- 
horsky,  Zeit.f.  amarg.  Gheimie,  3,  34  [1893]). 

Calcium,  oxyiodide  of.  By  heating  CaO  with 
CaljAq  in  a  sealed  tube  at  150°  for  6  hours, 
Tassilly  {Bl.  [3]  9,  629  [1893])  obtained  needles 
»!  C.iIi.3CaO.  16aq. 
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Diamond.  Moissan  (0.  B.  116,  218;  118, 
320;  abstracts  in  G.  J.  64  [11],- 275 ;  66  [ll]i 
189  [1893  and  1894])  obtained  grey-black  car- 
bonado \irj  dissolving  C  in  iron,  heating  to 
2000°-3000°,  and  rapidly  cooling  the  exterior 
by  water  or  by  plunging  into  a  bath  of  melted 
lead ;  the  liquid  interior  expands  as  it  cools 
and  produces  a  very  high  pressure.  Diamond 
blackens,  swells,  and  changes  to  graphite  in  the 
electric  furnace  (M.,  0.  B.  117, 423  [1893]).  For 
various  reactions  of  diamond,  «.  Moissan  (O.  B. 
116,  460  ;  abstract  in  0.  J.  64  [11],  319  [1893]). 

Graphite.  For  accounts  of"  graphites  pre. 
pared  in  different  ways,  the  compositions  of  the 
graphitic  oxides  obtained,  and  the  H.F.s  of  these 
oxides,  V.  Berthelot  a.  Petit  (C.  B.  IIO,  101, 106 ; 
abstract  in  G.  J.  58,  448  [1890]).  Fortheaetion 
Of  oono.  HNOj  on  various  graphites,  v.  Luzi  (B, 
24,  4085  ;  26,  1412  [1892  and  1893]). 

Amorphous  carbon.  Mixter'  (Am.  S.  [3]  45, 
363;  absl/raotm  G.  J.Gi  [U],  571  [1893]) -de- 
scribes  the  interactions  of  charcoal  and  N,S,  0, 
and  the  halogens.  According  to  Ernst  [J.  pr. 
[2]  48,  31 ;  abstract  in  0.  /.  64  [11],  461  [1898]), 
the  composition  of  the  products  of  combustion 
of  coke  (CO  and  00^)  depends  almost  wholly  on 
the  temperature;  the  maximum  formation  of 
COj  is  at  c.  700°,  at  1,000°  00  is  the  only  pro- 
duet. 

Allotropy  of  carbon.  The  following  heata 
of  combustion,  and  atomic,  volumes,  are  given 
by  Petersen  (Z.  P.  G.  8,  601  [1891])  :  — 

[0,01.  ■  ■  At.  volume. 

Amorphous  .  96,530  to  96,980        6-7  to  8 
Graphite  .  .  .  93,360  5-3 

Diamond .  .  .  98,240  to  94,550        8-4 

For  the  reactions  of  various  forms  of-  0  with 
KjCrjO,  and  H^SO^  v.  -Wiesner  (If.  13,  371 ; 
abstract  in  C.  J.  62,  1273  [1892])  ;  and  with 
HNO3  and  KCIO,  v.  Schutzenbe-rger  (<7.  B. 
Ill,  774 ;  abstract  in  G.  J.  60,  265  [1891]). 

Carbon,  tetrabromide  of  (vol.  i.  pi  688)i 
ColUe  (G,  J.  65,  262  [1894])  finds  that  very 
many  compounds  of  carbon. .give  CBr^  yfhen 
heated  with  NaOHAq  and  Br.  • 

Carbon,  bromochorides  of  (vol.  i.  p.  688). 
The  ■  three  compounds  CBrCl.,;  CBrjClj,  and 
CBrClj  are  formed  by  heating  CHCli  arid  Br  to 
225°  in  a  sealed  tube  (Besson,  C.  B.  114,  ^2£) 
[1892].) 

-  Carbouj  tetrafluoride  of,  OF4.  Mol.  w.  68-87. 
V.D.  44-6.  Prepared  by  the  direct  union  of  0 
(purified  lampblack)  ■  and  F  at  the  ordinary 
temperature ;  by  the  reaction  of  F  With  CCI4 
slightly  heated,  or  with  CHGl,  at  100°,  or  with 
CH4  (Moissan,  G.  B.  110,  296,  951 ;  abstracts 
in  O.  J.  58,  557,  944  [1890]) ;  also  by  heating 
AgF  with  CCI4  to.220°  in  a  sealed  tube  (Ohabri^, 
G.  B.  110,  279  [1890]).  M.  recommends  to 
pass  vapour  of  CCl^  over  AgF  at  195°-200°,  to 
let  the  vapours  pass  through  a  serpentine  tube 
kept  at  -  28°,  and  to  collect  the  gas  over  Hg ;  the 
gas  is  kept  in  contact  with  fragments  of  caout- 
chouc (to  remove  OCI4),  then  shaken!  with  ab- 
solute alcohol,  in  which  it  dissolves,  and  then 
expelled  by  heat,  collected  and  shaken'  with 
H2SO4  (to  remove  alcohol  vapour)  ;  metal  vessels 
must  be  used.  CF,  is  a  colourless  gas,  liquefying 
at  —15°  and  760  mm.  pressure,  or  at  20°  under 
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&  pressure  of  i  atmoS.  dtlier  duoride's  geem  to 
be  formed  along  with  CF^ ;  Chabri6  (l.e.)  sayS 
that  AgF  and  OjCl,  yield  CjF,. 

Carbon,  tetra-iodide  of  (vol.  i.  p.  689).  Moia- 
Ban  (C.  B.  113, 19 ;  abstract  in  O.  J.  60,  1420 
[l891]J  prepares  CIj  by  heaiting  COlj  (free  from 
f/HCy  with  excess  of  BI,  to  90°  in  a  sealed  tube< 
washing  the  crystals  with  NaHSOaAq,  drying, 
and  slowly  subliming  in  vaciio.  GI4  reacts 
with  CI  to  form  CCI4  and  chlorides  of  I ;  reduced 
to  CHI3  by  H  at  140°  (for  other  reactions  v, 
U.,l.c.). 

Carbon  monoxide  (vol.  i.  p.  689).  For 
gome  experiments  on  the  sparking  of  GO,  with 
the  formation  of  brown  solids,  v.  Berthelot  (G.  B. 
ilO,  609)  and  Sohutzenberger  (C.  B.  110,  560 ) 
abstracts  in  0.  J.  68,  691  [1890]).  Winkler  {B. 
S4(  873  [1891])  finds  that  CO  is  reduced  to  C,  at 
k  full  red  heat,  by  Mg ;  carbides  of  Mg  are  pro- 
bably formed  (c/.  W.,  B.  23,  2642  [1890]). 
:  Carbon  dioxide  (vol.  i.  p.  691).  For  S.H.  of 
CO4  ^  ^ur?i?,kofE  (/.  B.  22,  i93;  abstract  in 
d.  J.  64  [11],  5  [1893]).  COj  is  reduced  by 
beating  to  redness  with  Mg,  amorphous  C  and 
some  GO  being  formed  (Winkler,  B.  23,  2642  ; 
24,  873  [1890-91]).  Dry  COjis  said  not  to  com- 
bine with  3ry  NH3  (Hughes  a.  Soddy,  C.  N.  69, 
138), 

Carbon,  oxychloTide  of  (vol.  i.  p.  692).  COCl, 
becomes  viscid,  but  remains  clear,  at  —75° 
(Haase,  B.  26, 1052  [1893]). 

Carbon  disalphide  (vol.  i.  p.  693).  The  con- 
tractions observed  when  mixtures  of  CS^  and  air 
are  exploded  show  that  the  reaction  is  more 
complicated  than  is  shown  by  the  equation 
CS2  +  30,  =  G02  +  2SOj;^  the  volume  of  CO, 
found  is,  practically,  in  accordance  with  the 
equation,  but  the  volume  of  SOj  is  smaller; 
some. of  the  N  of  the  air  is  oxidised  (v.  Pedler, 
C.  J.  67,  625  [1890]).  By  heating  GS,  with 
excess  of  aqiia  regia,  SchlagdenhauSen  a.  Bloch 
(/,  Ph.  [6]  28,  241  [1893])  obtained  SOtOXJCyci. 
Deconiposition  of  GSs,  heated  in  dry  N,  begins 
at  216°,  and  explosion  with  O  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature (Baker,  0.  J.  65,  611  [1894])! 

Tricarbon  disnlphide  G^S^.  B.  von  Lengyel 
(B.  26,  2960  [1893])  obtained  this  compound  by 
keeping  the  vapours  of  CSj  in  an  electric  arc 
between  G  poles  for  some  hours,  filtering  oS  the 
black  substance  formed,  allowing  the  red  filtrate 
to  stand  oyer  Cu  for  6  to  8  days,  and  evaporating 
in  a  current  of  dry  air.  C3S2  is  a  deep-red 
liquid,  S.G;  1;27389  j  the  vapour,  even  in 
tninute  quantities,  causes  violent  catarrh ;  can 
be  c(istiUed,  with  partial  change  to  a  black  solid, 
at  60°-r70°  and  reduced  pressure ;  insoluble 
water,  but  dissolved  by  EtOH,  M.p,  GSj,  GHCI3, 
or  C,Hg.  A  cone,  solution  in  GS,  deposits  a 
black  solid ;  the  same  solid  is  formed  by  gently 
heating  the  liquid,  if  heating  to  100°-120° 
is  rapid  the  cbange  is  explosive.  The  black 
solid  is  probably  a  polymeride.  A  solution  of 
CA  in  CS,  reacts  with  Br  to  form  CaSjBr,,.  (For 
other  reactions,  v.  abstract  in  0.  J.  66  [11],  91 
[1894].)'  ■ 

Carbon,  thiobromlde  of,  CJ&.fiT, ;  formed  by 
the  action  of  Br  on  a  solution  of  C^Sj  in  CS^  {v. 
supra). 

Carbon,  thiochloride  of  (vol.  i.  p.  695).  The 
polymeride  of  thio-oarbonyl  chloride  has  the 
piolecalar  formula  (CSCy,,  according  to  the 


cryoscopic  determinations  of  darfara  (G,  &2  {11' 
12  i  abstract  in  O,  J,  66  [11],  15  [1894]), 

CERIUM  (vol.  i,  p.  723).  For  details  regard- 
ing the  preparation  of  Ce  compounds  free  from 
compounds  of  Di  and  La,  v.  Schottliinder  {B. 
25,  378  [1892]) ;  also  Bricout  (C.  B.  118,  145 
[1894]). 

Cerium,  hydride  of.  According  to  Winkler 
{B.  24,  873  [189,1]),  a  compound  of  Ge  and  H, 
probably  GeH,,  is  formed  by  reducing  CeO^  by 
Mg  in  presence  of  H. 

Cerium  dioxide  (vol.  i.  p.  725).  '  GeO^^  is  un- 
changed at  0.  1750°  (Bead,  C.  J.  65,  313 
[1894]). 

CHLOEHYDEIC  ACID  (vol.  ii.  p.  5).  Biltz 
(Z.  P.  C.  10,  354  [1892])  finds  that  the  V.D.  at 
—  77°  agrees  with  the  formula  HCl.  Perkin  (O.  /. 
55,703,705  [1889].  has  determined  M.  M.  of 
HClAq  and  HGl  in  iso-amyl  oxide ;  the  values 
obtained  for  HGl  in  Aq  are  c.  double  those  for  HCl 
in  iso-amyl  oxide.  For  measurements  of  the 
E.G.  of  HGl  in  different  solvents,  v.  Kablu- 
koft  {Z.  P.  C.  4,  429  [1889]).  For  revised  tables 
giving  S.G.  of  HClAq,  v.  Lunge  a.  Marchlewski 
{Zeit.f.  anorg.  Chemie,  1891. 133). 

For  the  relations  between  the  number  of 
molecules  of  HCl  required  to  ppt.  one  mol.  of 
different  chlorides,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
freezing-poipts  of  solutions  of  the  chlorides  and 
of  HCl,  w.  Engel  (0.  B.  117,  845  ;  abstract  in 
C.  J.  66,  40  [1894]). 

Bailey  a.  Fowler  (C.  /.  53,  755  [1888])  find 
that  when  HCl  stands  over  P^Oj  the  gas  is  ab- 
sorbed, with  production  of  POOl,  and  HPO, ; 
and  that  when  HCl  and  0  stand  over  Hg  an 
oxychloride,  probably  HgjOGlj.HjO,  is  formed. 
Baker  (0.  J.  65,  611  [1894])  states  that  dry  HCl 
does  not  combine  with  dry  KH,  when  the  gases 
are  mixed. 

CHLORINB  (vol,  ii.  p.  10).  E'er  the  S.G.  of 
Uguid  chlorine  from  —80°  to  77°,  and  the 
vapourpressures  from  —88°  to  146°,  v.  Ehietsch 
(A.  259,  100  [1890]).  For  the  preparation  of  Gl 
for  use  in  the  laboratory,  v.  Elason  (B.  23,  330 ; 
abstract  in  O.  /.  58,  445  [1890]).  Shenstone 
(C.  J.  61,  445  [1892])  finds  that  Gl  obtained  by 
heating  PtCl,  always  contains  some  HCl  and 
0,  with  water,  and  perhaps  a  trace  of  N.  CI, 
expands  when  brought  into  sunlight.  Bichard- 
son  (P.  M.  [5]  32,  277  [1891])  has  constructed 
an  instrument  wherein  the  expansion  is  used 
to  measure  the  intensity  of  light.  B^ker  (C.  J. 
65,  611  [1894])  found  that  no  explosion  occurred 
when  a  mixture  of  equal  vols,  of  dry  Gl  and  dry 
H  was  exposed  to  bright  sunlight;  and  that 
after  exposure  to  bright  sunshine  for  two  days,' 
and  to  diffused  light  for  two  days,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  mixture  remained  unchanged. 

Pedler  (C.  /.  57,  613  [1890])  has  examined 
the  interaction  of  Cl  and  water  in  tropical  sun- 
light ;  he  finds  that  there  is  very  little  action 
unless  there  is  an  extremely  large  excess  of 
water.  With  very  much  water  and  little 
Cl,  exposed  to  the  full  light  of  the:  sun  ia 
the  hot  season  in  India,  the  main  reaction  is 
2HO  +  2Cla  +  Aq  =  4HClAq  +  0.,;  with  diffused 
sunlight  HClAq  and  HClOAq  are  formed  at  first, 
and  finally  HClAq,  HClOjAq,  and  0.  Harker 
(Z.P.C.9, 673  [1892]),  from  an  extended  investiga- 
tion of  the  explosion  of  mixtures  of  Cl,  H,  and 
0,  concluded  that  when  there  is  insufScient  H  to 
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do^^bme  with  dl  the  Cl  and  all  the  0,  a  division 
of  the  H  between  the  Cl  and  O  occurs;  and  that 
the  product  of  the  numbers  of  molecules  of 
HCl  and  O,  divided  by  the  product  of  the  num- 
bers of  molecules  of  H^O  and  Cl,  is  a  constant, 
or,  m  other  words,  that  the  law  of  Guldberg  a. 
Waage  holds  good.  According  to  Gautier  a. 
Charpy  (O.  B,  113,  697  [1891]),  there  is  no  re- 
action between  Mg  or  Zn  and  liquid  Cl  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  very  little  reaction  with 
Fe  or  Ag,  and  rather  more  with  Cu. 

Chlorates  (vol.  i.  p.  18).  Spring  a.  Prost 
(Bl.  [3]  1,  340  [1898])  have  determined  the 
quantities  of  Cl  obtained  by,  decomposing  by 
heat  chlorates  of  Al,  Ba,  Ou,  Pb,  Hg,  K,  Ag, 
Na,  and  Zn;  the  amount  of  Cl  varied  from 
■02  p.o.  from  KOIO3  to  14-45  p.c.  from  Zu(C103)2. 
Calcium  chlorate.  Dry  Ca(ClQ3)2  melts 
between  800°-360°,  having  previously  given  off 
from  3  to  5  p.o,  of  its  weight  of  0 ;  the  rate  of 
evolution  of  0  increases,  at  830°,  until  c.  60  p.o. 
of  the  total  0  is  given  off,  after  which  the  rate 
decreases.  For  the  quantities  of  0  evolved,  oi 
Ca(C103)j  decomposed,  and  of  CaClj  arid 
Ca(ClQ,).  formed,  v.  abstract  in  C.  J.  62, 1275 
[1892]. 

Potassium  chlorate.    McLeod  (0.  J.  55, 184 
[1889])  concluded  from  his    experiments    that 
when  KCIO3  is  heated  with  MnOj  some  KMnOi 
is  formed  and  again  decomposed  (v.  Manoanese 
PEKoxiBE,  vol.  iii.  p.  188),  and  that  Cl  is  always 
given  off  in  this  reaction.    In  1893  {B.  26, 1790) 
Brunck  stated  that  Cl  is  not  given  off  when 
KCIO3  and  MnO^  are  heated  together,  but  that 
ozone    is  produced.    McLeod  {C.    J.  65,  202 
[1894])  has  proved  that  Cl  is  produced  in  the 
reaction.   Fowler  a.  Grant  (0.  J.  57,  272  [1890]) 
have  studied  the  influence  of  various  oxides  on 
the    decomposition  of    KCIO,    (references  are 
given  to  older  mernoirs) ;  they  support  McLeod's 
view  of  the  reaction  with  MnO,,  and  think  that 
the  oxides  of  Fe,  Co,  Cu,  and  Ni  react  similarly 
to  MnOj ;  acidic  oxides,  such  as  VjOj,  U,Og,  and 
WOj    cause  evolution  of    0    accompanied  by 
much  Cl,  a  vanadate,  uranate,  or  tungstate  being 
also  formed ;  powdered  glass  or  sand  also  assists 
the  reaction,  but  only  when  very  finely  divided 
(v.  summary  of  conclusions,  O.  J.  hi,  281-2). 
According  to  Thorpe  a.  Perry  (O.  J.  61,  925 
[1892]),  the!  main  reaction  which  occurs  when 
an  intimate  mixture  of  KCIO,  and  iodine    is 
heated    is  2KC103  +  l2  =  2KI03H-Cla  and  some 
of  the  Cl   reacts  with  unchanged  I  to  form 
ICl   and    ICI3.      Basset  (O.J.  57,  760  [1890]) 
examined  the  reactions  between  KClOj,  water, 
and  iodine ;  he  concluded  that  the   main  re- 
action,   at    80°,   in   the   presence   of    a    very 
small  quantity  of  HNOjAq,  is  as  shown  by 
the      equation     61,  +  IOKCIO3  +  6H,0  +  Aq  = 
6KHIAM  +  4KCIAq  +  6HClAq ;  in  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness  Cl  was  given  off,  and 
the  results  of  several  experiments  led  to  the  re- 
presentation of  the  change  produced  by  evapo- 
ration  to  dryness  as  12KHl,03  +  8K01-hl2H01  = 
llKHr,0,-l-9KCl-h6H,0  -f  101  +  IC1.HC1  +  4C1,. 
For  determinations  of  the  quantities  of  oxidising 
gases  (Cl  and  oxides  of  01)  removed  by  passing 
air   through  KClOaAq   mixed  with    HClAq,  v. 
tendlebury  a.   McKiilop  (C.  8.  Broc.  1893-4. 
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Strontium  cMprate.    For  experiments  on  the 


decomposition  of  this  salt  by  heat,  giving  SrClj, 
Sr{C10,)„  and  0,  v.  Potilitzin  (/.  B.  21, 451 ;  ab- 
stract in  O.  J.  58,  696  [1890]). 

CHROMIUM  (vol.  ii.  p.  152).  S.H.  of  pure 
Cr  (0°  to  98°)  =  -12162  (Jager  a.  Kruss,B.  22, 
2028  [1889]).  The  at.  w.  of  Cr  was  re-determined 
by  Hawson  in  1889  (0.  J.  55,  213)  by  strongly 
heating  (NHJjCr^O,,  measuring  the  N  given  off, 
and  weighing  the  Cxfi,  that  remained ;  also  by 
reducing  (NH,)2CrjO,Aq  to  OrCl3Aq  by  HClAq 
and  alcohol,  ppg.  by  NH3Aq,  and  weighing  CrjQ, 
produced;  the  mean  value  thus  obtained  was 
52-06,  or  51-98  reduced  to  0°  and  a  vacuum 
(0  =  15-96).  Menieke  in  1891  {A.  261,  339  ;  ab- 
stract ;n  O.  J.  60,  882  [1891])  re-determined  the 
at.  w.  of  Cr  by  estimating  (1)  Ag  and  Cr,  and 
also  0,  in  Ag^CrO,  and  in  Ag^CrOj.NHj,  (2)  0  in 
KjCr,0,;  (3)OandCrin(NHj)2CrjO,;  the  extreme 
values,  from  thirty-six  experiments,  were  52-12 
and  51-83  ;  twenty-eight  of  the  experiments  gave 
values  between  51-9  and  52.  According  to  Prinz 
{O.B.  116,  392  [1893]),  Cr  crystallises  in  minute 
cubes  with  pyramidal  faces.  For  the  absorption 
spectra  of  salts  of  Cr,  v.  Lapraik  (J.  pr.  [2]  47, 
305  [1893]). 

Preparatwn.—Glaizel  (B.  23,  3127  [1890]) 
says  that  almost  perfectly  pure  Cr  can  be  ob- 
tained by  reducing  CrCls.ECl  by  Mg  powder  (for 
details  v.  abstract  in  C.  J.  60,  152  [1891]). 
Placet  (C.  B.  115,  945  [1892])  prepares  Cr  by 
electrolysing  a  solution  of  Cr  alum,  containing 
an  alkali  sulphate  and  H^SOj.  Moissan  (0.  B. 
116,  849  [1893])  says  that  Cr  can  be  obtained  by 
reducing  a  mixture  of  Cr^Oj  and  C  in  the  electric 
furnace,  using  a  current  of  50  volts  and  100  am- 
peres, and  then  breaking  up  the  product,  which 
contains  from  8-6  to  12-9  p.c.  C,  and  heating  it, 
mixed  with  more  Cr^O,,  again  in  the  electric 
furnace  in  a  carbon  crucible. 

Chromic  acid  (vol.  ii.  p. ,  154).  Miss  Field 
(C.  J.  Gl,  405  [1892])  has  fpund  that  only  CrQs 
is  obtained  by  working  according  to  Moissan's 
directions  for  preparing  "KfixO^.  Determinations 
of  the  increase  in  the  b.p.  of  water  caused  by 
solution  of  CrOj  led  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
aqueous  solution  of  CrOg  contains  some  HjCrO, 
and  probably  also  H^CrgO,. 

Chromic  bromide  OrBr,  (vol.  ii.  p.  161),  Be- 
coura  (0.  B.,  110,  1029,  1193)  obtained  green 
CrBrj.dHjO  by  boiling  saturated  CrOgAq  with  a 
large  excess  of  HBrAq  and  concentrating  ;  deli- 
quescent ciystals,  soluble  alcohol,  insoluble  ether. 
Unchanged  when  kept  solid,  but  solution  soon 
becomes  blue  and  then  violet,  vrith  rise  of  tem- 
perature. By  boUing  a  green  solution,  then 
saturating  with  HBr  while  cold,  filtering,  and 
drying  the  pp.  thus  formed  on  porous  plates, 
crystals  of  the  blue  variety,  CrBr3.6H20,  were  ob- 
tained; very  soluble  water,  insol.  alcohol.  Heat 
of  solution  of  blue  crystals  =  28,700 ;  and  of 
green  =  1,360.  The  blue  solid  is  changed  to  the 
green  at  100°.  (For  more  details  v.  abstract  in 
C.  J.  58,  1063  [1890].) 

Chromic  chloride  CrCl,  (voLii.p.  161).  Mar- 
chetti  (a.  22  [11],  375  [1892])  finds  that  the 
molecular  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of  water 
by  the  violet  form  of  CrCl,  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  caused  by  the,  green  form. 

Chromic  fluoride  C'rFs  (vol.  ii.  p,  162). 
Fabris  (G.  20,  582  [1890])  obtained  CrFj.gHjO, 
as  a  green  crystalline  pp.,  by  adding  excess  oi 
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NH,PA(i  gradually  to  i  oolcl  solution  of  violet 
Orj(S04)3.  Slightly  sol.  water;  insoluble 
NH,FAq  or  aloohol ;  heating  in  air  leaves  Orfi,. 
Pouleno  (0.  B.  X16,  253  [1893])  obtained  OrS", 
in  green  crystals  by  heating  OrCls,  CrjOj,  or 
CrPj.icHjO  in  HP. 

Chramoas  fluoride.  Aocording  to  Poulenc 
(I.C.),  CrPj  is  formed  by  heating  Cr  to  redness  in 
HP,  or  by  the  interaction  of  OrClj  and  BCP  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  CrPj,  after  fusion, 
is  described  as  a  transparent,  green,  crystalline 
mass ;  S.G-.  4-11 ;  slightly  sol.  water,  insol.  alco- 
hol. Heated  in  air  it  gives  Ctfi,.  (Por  more 
details  v.  abstract  in  C.  J.  U  [11],  281  [1893].) 

Chromic  oxide  CrjO,  (vol.  ii.  p.  164).  Moissan 
(O.  B.  115,  1034  [1892])  found  that  CrA  melted 
to  a  black  mass,  dotted  with  black  crystals,  in  an 
electric  furnace,  using  a  current  of  55  volts  and 
30  amperes. 

Chromium  triozide  CrOj  (vol.  ii.  p.  164). 
Por  action  of  water  v.  Ohkomio  acid,  p.  905..  Re- 
duced to  CrjO,  by  NO  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture (Senderena  a.  Sabatier,  C.  B.  114,  1476 
[1892]).  Por  the  reaction  of  CrOjAq  with  0  and 
BaOjHjAq— said  to  give  a  pp.  approximately 
BaOrOj— «.  Pochard,  G.  B.  113,  39  (abstract  in 
C.  /.  60, 1431  [1891]). 

Chromium  salts  (vol.  ii.  p.  167).  According 
to  Becoura  (O.  B.  112,  1439 ;  abstract  in  C.  J. 
60, 1430  [1891]),  the  green  solutions  obtained  by 
heating  solutions  of  the  normal  violet  chromic 
salts  contain  free  acid  and  a  soluble  basic  salt  ; 
in  the  case  of  the  sulphate  this  soluble  basic 
salt  is  said  to  be  20r203.5S03.  Por  preparation 
of  green  soluble  normal  sulphates  v.  Becoura, 
C.  B.  113,  857  {abstract  in  C.  J.  62,  411  [1892]). 

CHROU-AUMONIVII  COMFOVITDS  (vol.  ii. 
p.  158).  Petersen  (Z.  P.  G.  10, 580  [1892])  finds, 
by  cryoscopic  determinations,  that  the  formnlse 
usually  assigned  to  the  chief  salts  of  this  class 
are  probably  molecular.  Por  a  discussion  of  the 
constitution  of  these  salts  v.  Jorgensen  {J.  pr. 
[2]  42,  206;  45,274). 

CHKOISATES;  and  derivaUves  (vol.  ii.  p. 
154). 

Ammonium  chromates.  According  to  Jiiger 
a.  Kriiss  (B.  22, 2028  [1889]),  normal  ammonium 
chromate  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained  pure  ; 
they  prepare  the  pure  salt  by  adding  excess  of 
NHjAq  S.G.  -9  to  OrOjAq  free  ftom  H^SO^Aq, 
warming  until  the  solid  that  separates  dissolves, 
and  placing  in  a  freezing  mixture.  (NHJ.^CrO, 
crystallises  in  long,  monosymmetrio,  golden 
needles,  a:6:c  =  l-9603:l:2-4452;  S.G'.  1-886  at 
11°. 

Ammonmm  trichromate  (NHJ.^OrjO,,,  is  pre- 
pared by  J.  a.  K.  (Z.c.)  by  dissolving  (NHJjOrjO, 
in  hot  cone.  CrOsAq,  concentrating,  and  drying 
at  100°  the  red  crystals  that  separate  on  cooUng; 
S.G.  2-342  at  13°;  explodes  at  190°,  giving  off 
NOj,  and  leaving  Ctfi^. 

Ammonium,  tetrach/romate  (NHj)2GriO,3  is 
formed  by  dissolving  the  trichromate  in  warm 
HNOjAq  S.G.  1-09,  and  letting  cool  slowly;  S.G. 
2-343'  at  10° ;  melts  at  170°,  and  suddenly  de- 
composes at  175°,  giving  off  NO  and  leaving 
Gr^O,.  J.  a.  K.  (l.c.)  failed  to  obtain  hexa- 
chromate ;  they  say  that  no  ilitro-chromates  are 
obtained  by  treating  ammoniam  chromates  with 
HNO,Aq.  (Por  more  details  v.  abstract  in  G.  J. 
Sb,  1117  [1889].)    Various  double  compounds  of 


(NHJjCrjO,  with  Hgdlj  are  described  by  J.  a.  K. 

{I.C.). 

Ceric  diohromate  CeO2.2CrOa.2HjO.  Pre- 
pared by  passing  a  current  of  2-5  to  3  volts 
through  a  slightly  acid  solution  formed  by  dis- 
solving Ce2(C03)3  in  CrOjAq;  insoluble  water, 
boiling  water  forms  yellow  Ce(CrOj)2  and  then 
CeP2.a!Hp  (Bricout,  C.B.  118, 145  [1894]). 

Lead  chromates.  Por  double  compownds  of 
PbCrO,  with  LijOrOj,  KjCrO,,  and  Na^CrOj,  v. 
Lachaud  a.  Lepierre,  C  B.  110,  1035  [abstract 
in  0.  /.  58, 1065  [1890]). 

Mercury  chromates.  For  basic  mercuric 
chromates  and  a  double  compound  of  HgOrO^ 
with  NHjHgOl  V.  Jager  a.  Kruss,  B.  22,  2028 
(abstract  in  O.  /.  56,  1120  [18891). 

Potassium  chromates.  Jager  a.  Erixss  (l.c.) 
prepare poiosssmm  trichromate  KjCrjO,,  by  treat- 
ing Kfix.fi,  with  HNOsAq  S.G.  l-19„pouring  off 
from  KNOj  that  separates,  and  crystallising ; 
S.G.  2-648  at  11°.  Kficfi,,  is  quickly  decom- 
posed by  water  to'CrOjAq  and  Kfiifi,A.q  ;  melts 
at  250°.  Potassium  tetrach/romate  Kfiifi,,  is 
prepared  by  J.  a.  K.  (l.c.)  by  dissolving  Kfirfi, 
in  hot  cone.  HNO^Aq  S.G.  1-41 ;  S.G.  2649  at 
11°;  not  deliquescent;  decomposed  by  water ; 
crystallises  unchanged  from  HNO,Aq  S.G.  1-41. 
Schmidt  (-B.  25,  2917  [1893])  says  that  no  nitro- 
chromate  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  HNO.,Aq 
on  K.firfi, ;  the  substances  obtained  by  Darm- 
stadter  {v.  vol.  ii.  p.  158)  were  mixtures  of  KNO, 
and  KjOrjOij. 

Silver  chromates.  Pure  silver  chromate 
A.gfirOt.  is  prepared  by  J.  a.  K.  (l.c.)  by  re- 
peatedly boiling  A.gfii.fi,  with  water  as  long 
as  anything  dissolves ;  it  is  a  deep-green  solid, 
insol.  water. 

Sodium  perchromate.  Haussermann  (Jl  pr. 
[2]  48,70;  asbstrociinO.  J.  64  [11], 471) describes 
a  salt,  NaaCr^Oij.  28aq,  prepared  by  adding  Na^Oj 
to  a  thin  paste  of  CrO^Hj  and  water,  kept  at  10°- 
20°. 

Thallium  chromates.  Por  preparation  of 
TLCrO^  and  the  double  compowndTlfirOi.KfiiOi 
V.  iiachaud  a.  Lepierre,  Bl.  [3]  6,  232  (abstract 
in  C.  /.  62,  567  [1892]). 

Uranium  chromates,  Por  double  uranyl 
chromates  v.  Pormanek,  A.  257,  102  (abstract  in 
C.  J.  58,  852  [1890]). 

lODOCHEOMAXES  (vol.  ii.  p.  157).  A  series 
of  salts  of  the  forms  I02.0.0r02.01I'  and 
(I02.0.Cr02.0)iM"  has  been  obtained  by  Berg 
{g.  B.  104,  1514  [1887]  ;  111,  42  [1890]) ; 
M'  -NHj,  Li,  E,  Ag,  and  Na ;  M"  =  Co,.Cu,  Mg, 
and  Ni.  Most  of  the  alkali  salts  were  formed  by 
dissolving  the  alkali  iodate  in  excess  Of  CrOjAq 
and  crystallising;  the  other  salts  were  usually 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of 
the  metal  in  excess  of  CrO^Aq  and  adding 
HIOgAq.  (Por  details  v.  abstracts  in  G.  J.  52, 
776  [1887] ;  58,  1878  [1890].) 

FH0SFH0CHB0MATE3.  By  adding  cone. 
H3PO^Aq-^Cr03Aq  to  K^COjAq,  Blondel  (O.  B. 
118, 194 ;  abstract  in  0.  J.  66  [11],  193  [1894]) 
obtained  compounds  of  the  form 
mE2O.P2O5.nCrO,.  xaq,  m  being  2  and  3,  n>  4  and 
8,  and  x  being  0  or  1. 

SULFHOCHBOMATES.  In  1882  Cross  «. 
Higgin  described  a  compound  of  Ctfi^,  SOjV.tiiid 
H2O  (G.  J.  41, 113),  and  also  compounds  of  Onp,, 
SOj,  EjO,  and  HjO.    Becoura  (C.  B.  114<  477 
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'Cl§02];  116,  1367;  117,  37,  101  [1898])  has 
made  a  more  complete  examination  of  these  and 
allied  compounds.  By  evaporating,  at  100°, 
solutions  containing  violet  Crj(SOJj  and  H^SO., 
m  the  molecular  ratio  1:1,  1:2,  and  1:3,  B. 
obtained  chromosulphwic  acid  HjCrjfSO,,),, 
chr(mi,6dAsulphurlcacid,'E.Sit^(^0,)^,a3i.i.ch,r(ymo- 
tnsuVphwric  acid  HeCrj(SO,)s;  by  using  various 
sulphates  m  place  of  BLjSO,  he  obtained  chromo- 
sulphates,  chromodisulphates,  and  chromoiri- 
sulphates.  The  acids  are  green  powders,  easily 
sol.  water ;  they  gradually  decompose  in  solu- 
tion ;  dilute  BaCljAq  ppts.  Ba  ohromosulphates, 
but  cone.  BaCljAq  gives  BaSO,.  E.  obtained 
ehromopyrosulphuric  acid  Cr2(0H)j{S20,H),  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  Cr2(SOi)3  and  HjSO,,  in 
the  molecular  ratio  1:5,  at  100°,  and  heating  the 
dark-green  syrupy  liquid  so  obtained  to  110°- 
115°  for  some  days.  The  acid,  forms  brittle, 
transparent,  pale-green  laminse.  Salts  of  the 
form  Crj(SA)2(OM)2  are  obtained,  by  adding 
alkalis  to  the  acid  in  solution;  these  salts  K. 
fealls  pyrosulphochromites.  By  adding  cone. 
HClAq  or  HjSO,  to  a  solution  of  ohromopyro- 
solphuric  acid,  B.  obtained  a  compound 
Crj{OH)2(S20j)2,  pyrosulphochromia  hydroxide, 
'  isomeric  with  ohromdsulphuric  acid  Orjj('S04)4H2. 
(For  more  details  v.  abstracts  in  G,  J.  62, 783 
[1892]  ;  64  [11],  470, 528  [1893].) 

COBALT  (vol.  ii.  fi.  217).  Winkler  has  re- 
determined at.  w.  of  Co,  (1)  by  dissolving  elec- 
trolytically  deposited  Co  in  HClAq,  evaporating 
to  dryness,  and  determining  CI  in  the  CoCl,  ob- 
tained (Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Ohemie,  4,  10  [1893]) ; 
(2)  by  finding  the  quantity  of  Ag  deposited  from 
solution  of  AgjSOj  by  electrolytioally  deposited 
Co  (Ix.  p.  462).  The  values  obtained  were  all 
about  59-6  (Ag  =  107-66). 

Alleged  decomposiUon  of  cobalt.  Eriiss  a. 
Schmidt  (B.  22, 11,  2026  [1889])  supposed  they 
had  separated  Ni  into  two  constituents  (v.  vol. 
iii.  p.  500) ;  and  thej' thought  that  Co  also  was 
probably  not  a  homogeneous  substance.  Bemm- 
ler,  in  1893,  obtained  a  number  of  specimens  of 
CojOj,  by  ppg.  CoCljAq  by  KOHAq  and  Br  water, 
treating  the  pp.  with  NHjAq,  whioh_  gradually 
dissolves  it,  decanting  ofE  the  ammoniaoal  solu- 
tion at  intervals  during  9  months,  evaporating 
each  and  heating  in  CO^;  the  different  speci- 
mens of  COjOs  were  heated  in  H,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  Co  obtained  in  each  case  was  determined. 
The  values  thus  obtained  for  the  at.  w.  of  Co 
varied  from  59-53  to  58-3.  R.  concluded  that  Co 
purified  by  the  ordinary  methods  is  not  a  homo- 
geneous substance.  Winkler's  determinations  of 
the  at.  w.  {v.  supra),  however,  gave  very  con- 
stant values. 

Beaciions.—Bea,tei  in  NO  to  150°,  CoO  is 
formed  (Sabatier  a.  Senderens,  0.  B.  114,  1429 
[1892])  ;  finely  divided  Co  burns  in  NOj  at  the 
ordinary  temperature, ,  giving  Co^Oj;  but  if  the 
NOj  is  largely  diluted  with  N,  a  black  compound 
is  formed,  Co^Oj,  caUed  by  S.  a.  S.  (C.  B.  115, 
236  [1892])  nitro-cobalt.  This  compound  reacts 
rapidly  with  BL,0,  giving  off  NO,  and  forming  a 
solution  containing  Co(N03)j  with  a  very  little" 
Co(NOj)2,  Co  remaining  insoluble,  and  sometimes 
also  a  basic  nitrite ;  when  heated  in  N,  oxides 
of  N  are  given  off  and  then  rapid  decomposition 
occurs  with  formation  of  Co  and  oxides  of  Co ; 
when  mixed  with  combustible  substance,  Co^NOj 


explodes  (S.  a.  S.,  Bl.  [3],  9,  669  [189.3]).  Monte- 
martini  ((?.  22  [1],  250)  finds  that  the  gases  pro- 
duced by  the  interaction  of  Co  and  excess  of 
HNOaAq  (27-5  p.c.)  are  NH,,  N^O,  atid  N  (v. 
abstract  m  C.  J.  62, 1278  [1892]). 

Cobalt,  chloride  of  (vol.  ii.  p.  219).  For  tha 
solubility  of  CoCl,  in  water,  and  the  changes  of 
colour  produced  by  diluting  the  solution,  with  a 
discussion  of  the  hydrations  and  dehydrations 
that  accompany  these  changes,  v.  ]i;tard,  0.  B, 
113,  699  (abstract  in  G.  J.  62,  278  [1892]) ; 
Engel,  Bl.  [3]  6,  239  [abstract  in  0.  J.  62, 
569  [1892]);  and  Potilitzin,  Bl.  [3]  6,  264 
{jubstract  in  G.  J.,  l.c.  p.  571).  The  double 
compounds  C0Cl2.HCl.3aq,  CoOl2.LiCl.3aq,  and 
CoOl2.NH4Cl.  6aq  are  described  by  Chassevant 
(A.  Gh.  [6]  30,  5  [1893]). 

Cobalt,  fluoride  of  (vol.  ii.  p.  220).  Poulenc 
(O.  B.  114,  1426 ;  v.  abstract  in  G.  J.  62, 1159 
[1892])  prepares  CoFj  by  heating  CoClj  with  ex- 
cess of  NHjP  for  15  minutes,  and  repeatedly 
washing  the  double  fluoride  Coi'2-2NH4P  thus 
obtained  with  boiling  alcohol.  By  heating  CoF^ 
to  1200°-1300°  in  HF,  the  salt  is  obtained  in 
small,  rose-red  prisms ;  S.Gr.  4-43.  The  double 
compound  C0P2.2KP  is  formed  by  heating  CoCl, 
with  EHP2  (P.,  l-c.  p.  746 ;  abstract,  l.c.  p.  781). 

Cobalt,  iodide  of  (vol.  ii.  p.  220);  For  solu- 
bility in  water  of  Colj,  and  the  formation  of 
various  hydrates  attending  solution,  «.  Etard, 
0.  B.  113,  699  (absl/ract  in  0.  J.  62,  278  [1892]). 

Cobaltous  oxide  CoO  (vol.  ii.  p.  220).  This 
oxide  melts  in  the  electric  furnace,  and  forma 
rose-coloured  crystals  (Moissani  G.  B.  115, 1034 
[1892]). 

Cobaltons  hydroxide  CoOaHj  (vol.  ii.  p.  220). 
A.  de  Sohulten  (O.  B.  109,  266  [1889])  obtained 
this  compound  in  microscopic,  brownish-red, 
four-sided  prisms,  S.G.  3-597  at  15°,  by  heating 
10  g.  CoClj.  6aq  in  60  c.c.  water  with  250  g.  KOH, 
in  a  fiask  filled  with  coal-gas,  letting  stand  for 
24  hours,  and  washing  away  the  lighter  amor- 
phous products  of  the  reaction. 

Cobalto-cobaltic  oxides  (vol.  ii.  p.  221).  Be-f 
garding  C03O5  and  oxides  intermedjate  between 
this  and  CO2O3,  v.  Schroder,  O.  O.  1890.  [1]  931 
{abstract  in  O.  J.  58, 1213  [1890]).  CojO^  heated 
to  o.  1750°  loses  aU  its  0,  and  leaves  Co  (Read, 
C.  J.  65,  313  [1894]). 

Cobalt,  dioxide  of.  By  the  reaction  of  lAq 
and  NaOHAq  on  CoSO^Aq,  filtering,  and  acidify- 
ing with  acetic  acid,  Vortmann  {B.  24,  2744 ; 
abstract  in  O.  J.  60,  1429  [1891])  obtained  a 
greenish-black  pp.  nearly  agreeing  with  the  for' 
mula  CoOj.  For  compounds  of  C0O2  with  BaO 
V.  Bousseau,  O.  B,  109,  64  (abstract  in  G.  J.  56-, 
1115  [1889]). 

Cobalt,  salts  of  (vol.  ii.  p.  221).  Marshall 
(0.  J'.  69,  760  [1891])  has  prepared  the  salts 
00,(804)3. 18aq  and  Co3(C20j3.3(NHj2C204. 6aq 
by  electrolysing  a  solution  of- C0SO4  in  HjSOjAq, 
and  of  CoOjOjAq  containing  (NH4)20204. 

COBALTAMMINES  (vol.  ii.  p.  222).  By 
oryoscopio  determinations,  Petersen  [Z.  P.  C. 
10,  580  [1892])  concludes  that  the  formules  gene- 
rally given  to  the  chief  cobaltammines  are  mole-: 
cular.  For  a  discussion  of  the  constitution  ol, 
these  compounds,  v.  Jorgensen  {J.  pr.  [2]  41, 
429,  440  [1890] ;  42,  206 ;  45,  274  [1891-92]).; 
For  various  octammines,  v.  Vortmann  a.  Bias.' 
berg  (B.  22,  2648),  and  V.  a.  Magdeburg  {B.  22j 
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2630 ;  abstracts  in  C.  f.  S8,  l4  [1890]).  V.  a. 
Morgulis  (B.  22,  2Ui;  abstract  in  G,  J.  58,  13 
[1890]),  describe  several  mercuricobaltammines. 
A  number  of  croceo-,  luteo-,  and  xaniho-  salts,  and 
also  several  ^CMJO-  salts  isomeric  with  the  crooeo- 
salts,  are  described  by  Jorgenseii  in  Zeit.  f. 
anorg.  Chemie,  6, 147  (abstract  in  0.  J.  65  [11], 
50  [1894]). 

COFFER  (vol.  ii.  p.  251).  An  elaborate  in- 
vestigation of  the  at.  w.  of  Ou  has  been  made 
by  Richards,  P.  Am.  A.  26,  240  [1891]  (a.  C.  N. 
65,  236,  &a. ;  abstract  in  0.  J.  64  [11],  12 
[1893]).  CUSO4.5H2O  was  analysed  and  syn- 
thesised,  and  CuO  was  analysed;  the  final 
value  obtained  by  E.  is  63-604  (0  =  16),  or  63-44 
(0  =  15-96).  The  molecule  of  Cu  in  dilute  solu- 
tion in  tin  is  probably  monatomio  (Heyoook  a. 
NeviUe,  G.  J.  57,  3T6  [1890]),  For  the  absorp- 
tion  spectra  of  solutions  of  OiiClj,  CuSO,, 
and  Cu(N0j2,  v.  Evan,  P.  M.  [5]  33,  317 
{abstract  in  O.  J.  64  [11],  149  [1893]). 

Prepctration, — For  the  preparation  by  electro- 
lysis of  pure  copper  v.  Richards  (P.  Am.  A.  25, 
199,  206  [1890]).  \ 

Beactwms. — Seated  in  the  electric  furnace, 
using  a  current  of  70  volts  and  350  amperes,  Cu 
rapidly  volatilises,  and  the  vapour  forms  CuO  in 
the  air  (Moissan,  C.  B.  116, 1429  [1893]).  Ac- 
cording to  Neumann  (M.  13,  40  [1893]),  the  H 
occluded  in  Cu,  pxepared  by  reducing  CuO  by 
H,  cannot  be  wholly  expelled  by  heating  in  a 
stream  of  CO2 ;  some  of  the  CO.^  is  also  absorbed 
by  the  Ou.  N.  also  says  that  Cu  reduced  by 
vapour  of  MeOH  or  EtOH,  or  by  coal  gas,  re- 
tains very  small  traces  of  C  and  H  after  being 
heated  to  220°.  Montemartini  (0.  22,  384, 
397,  420  [1892])  says  that  the  reaction  between 
Cu  and  HNO:,Aq  of  less  than  30  p.c.  produces 
Cu(N03)2  and  HNO„  the  HNOj  then  decompo- 
sing to  HNO3,  NO,  and  'B.fi ;  with  acid  more 
cone,  than  30  p.c.  HNO3  some  NOj  is  produced 
with  a  little  N^pg,  and  with  70  p.c.  acid  only 
NO2  is  given  off ;'  no  appreciable  quantity  of 
NH3  is  produced  with  acid  from  3  to  27*5  p.c. 
HNO3.  According  to  Freer  a.  Higley  [Am.  15, 
71  [1893]),  the  only  gaseous  products  of  the  re- 
action of  Cu  with  excess  of  HNOjAq  S.G.  1-4 
(c.  65  p.c.  HNO,)  are  NOj  and  N^Oj,  0.  90  p.c. 
NO2  and  10  p.c.  N^O,.  Cu  is  superficially  oxi- 
dised in  NO  at  a  duU  red  heat  (Sabatier  a. 
Senderehs,  Q,  B.  114, 1429  [1892] ).  Reduced  Cu 
absorbs  NOj^at  the  ordinary  temperature,  forming 
a  brownish  powder  Cu^jNOj  (S.  a.  S.,  G.  B.  115, 
236  [1892]).  For  the  reactions  of  this  nitro- 
eopper  v.  S.  a.  S.,  C.  B.  116,  756  {abstract  in 
p./;  64  [11],  374  [1893]). 

Copper,  alloys  of  (vol.  i.  p.  253).  For  a  de- 
scription of  alloys  of  Cu  with  Cd,  Sn,  and  Zn, 
prepared  by  immersing  plates  of  Cd,  Sn,  or 
Zu,  in  solutions  of  salts  of  Cu,  v.  Mylius  a. 
Fromm,  B.  27, 630  {abstract  in  C.  J.  66  [11],  235 
1894]). 

Capric  bromide  (vol.  ii.  p.  254).  According 
io  Sabatier  (0.  B.  118,  980  [1894]),  the  green 
crystals  that  separate  from  CuBr^Aq  are 
CuBr,.  4aq.  A  solution  of  CuBr,  in  cone. 
HBrAq  has  an  intense  purple  colour  which 
•becomes  less  marked  on  dilation,  but  even  with 
■Q015  mgm.  Cu  in  solution  the  colour  can  be  de- 
tected (S.,  l.c.)  Tie  double  salts  CuBr^.CsBr  and 
'CuBrj.2Cs,^r  are  described  by  Wells  a.  Waldeu 


{Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Ghemie,  5,  304  ;  abstract  in  C.  i/i 
66  [11],  47  [1894]). 

Gapric  chloride  (vol .  ii.  p.  255).  TzuehanoS 
(J.  B.  25, 151 ;  abstract  in  C.  J.  66  [11],  47  [1894]) 
finds  that  theE.C.  of  dilute  blue-coloured  CuCljAq 
increases  with  increase  of  concentration  to  a 
maximum,  after  which  it  decreases  while  the 
colour  changes  to  yellowish-brown.  For  heats  of 
solution  and  dilution  of  CuClj.  2aq,  v.  Reicher  a. 
Deventer  {Z.  P.  G.  5,  559  [1890]). 

Double  salts. — CuCl2.HCl.3aq, 
CuCl;.LiCl.a;aq,CuClj.NH^Cl,  CuCl2.2NHjCl.  2aq, 
CUCI2.KCI,  and  CuCl2.2KCl.2aq  (Ohassevant, 
A.  Gh.  [6]  30,  5  [1893]) ;  CuCl2.CsCl, 
CuOl2.2CsCl.  !caq  {x  =  0  and  2),  and  2CuCl2.3CsCl 
(Wells  a.  Dupree,  Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chemie,  5,  300 
[1893]). 

Cuprous  chloride  (vol.   ii.   p.   255),     Wells 
{I.e.,  p.  306)  describes  the  double  salts 
2CuCl.CsCl,  2CuC1.3CsCl,  and  CuC1.3CsCl.  aq. 

Capric  fluoride  (vol.  ii.  p.  256).  Foulenc 
(0.  B.  116,  1446 ;  abstract  in  O.  /.  64  [11], 
525  [1893])  prepares  CuFj.  as  a  white  amorphous 
powder,  by  heating  NHjF  with  CuFj.  2aq  j  by 
heating  in  HF  at  500°  (not  above)  the  CuP,  be- 
comes crystalline.  Crystalline  CuF,  is  also  ob- 
tained by  heating  CuO,  or  CuFj.  2aq,  in  HP 
at  400°  (P.,  i.c.).  Heated  to  300°  in  air  CuO  is 
formed ;  heating  in  steam  gives  CuO  and  HF ; 
H2S  forms  CuS  and  HF  ;  HCl  forms  CuOlj.  CuF, 
absorbs  water  from  the  air,  and  becomes  blue. 
H.  von  Hehnholt  {Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Ghemie,  B, 
115  [1892])  describes  the  double  salts  GaE^.KF, 
CuFj.EbF,  CuFj.AmP.  aiaq,  and  CuPj.SAmP.  2aq. 

Cuprous  fluoride  (vol.  ii.  p.  256).  According 
to  Mauro  {Beal.  Acad.  Lincei,  1892  [1].  194  ; 
abstract  in  O.  J.  64  [11],  124  [1893]),  Cu^j  does 
not  exist,  and  the  substance  obtained  by  Berze- 
lius  was  almost  certainly  merely  impure  copper. 
Poulenc,  however  (C.  B.  116,  1446 ;  abstract  in 
C.  /.  64  [11],  525  [1893]),  says  that  Cu^Fj  is 
formed  by  heating  GUjOlj  to  dull  redness  in  HF 
(the  action  is  not  complete  until  1100°-1200°)  i 
also  by  heating  CuPj  in  HP  at  c.  600°,  raising  the 
temperature  to  1100°-1200°  towards  the  end  of 
the  reaction.  P.  describes  CujFj  that  has  been 
fused  as  a  ruby-red,  transparent  solid,  with  a 
crystalline  fracture ;  exposed  to  moist  air  it 
changes  to  CUP2.  a;aq ;  it  is  easily  reduced  by  H 
at  a  red  heat. 

Cuprous  iodide  (vol.  ii.  p.  256).  Brun 
(C.  B.  114,  667 ;  abstract  in  G.  J.  62,  1157 
[1893])  describes  double  compounds  with 
(NHJjS^O,  and  NHJ,  and  also  with  (NHJjSjOj 
and  CujSjOg. 

Cuprous  oxide  (vol.  ii.  p.  258).  Enssell 
(C.  N.  68,  308  [1893])  prepares  Cnfl  by  com- 
pletely  reducing  CuSO|Aq  mixed  with  excess  of 
NaOl  by  SOj,  heating  till  excess  of  SO2  is  re- 
moved, and  then  ppg.  by  Na2C03,  added  solid  to 
the  hot  solution.  With  HFAq,  OuFjAq  and 
Cu  are  formed  (Poulenc,  G.  B.  116, 1446  [1893]). 

Cnpric  oxide  (vol.  ii.  p.  258).  Moissan 
(0,  B.  115,  1034  [1892])  says  that.  CuO  is  en- 
tirely decomposed  in  the  electric  furnace  at  c. 
2500°,  yielding  Cu  and  a  crystalline  compound 
of  CuO  and  GaO  (the  reaction  was  e&cted  in 
a  block  of  CaO).  By  heating  CuO  to  whiteness, 
in  a  Fletcher  injector -furnace,  in  an  oxidising 
atmosphere,  Bailey  a.  Hopkins  (C.  J.  57,  269 
[1890])   obtained   a    very    hard,   yellowish-red 
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solid  agreeing  with  the  formula  Cwfl.  Eiohards 
(P.  Am.  A.  26,  281  [1891])  found  that  CuO  oc- 
cludes gas,  chiefly  N  ;  when  prepared  by  heating 
Ou(N03)j  the  oxide  retained  o.  -08  p.o.  of  its 
weight  of  N,  wliioh  could  not  be  removed  by 
heating.  For  experiments  on  the  dehydration  of 
CuO.ffiHjO  V.  Spring  a.  Luoion  {Zeit.  f.  anorg. 
Chemie,  2,  195 ;  abstract  in  C.  J.  64  [11],  210 
[1893]).  For  coUoidal,  jelly-Uke  CuO.aHjO  v. 
J.  van  Bemmelen  (Zeit.  f.  anorg.  CJiemU,  5, 
466 ;  abstract  in  0.  J.  66  [11],  191  [1894]). 

Copper,  ozybromides  of  {vol.  ii.  p.  260). 
Dupont  a.  Jansen  {Bl.  [3]  9,  193 ;  abstract  in 
C.  J.  64  [11],  463  [1893])  obtained  the  salt 
3CuO.CuBr2.3aq  by  heating  Cu^Br.^q  with  CuO 
in  a  sealed  tube  at  200°,  or,  better,  by  heating 
neutral  dilute  CujBrjAq  at  225° ;  the  compound 
crystallised  in  green  rhombohedral  plates,  S.G. 
4-39. 

Copper,  oxychlorides  of  (vol.  ii.  p.  260),  v. 
EouBseau,  O.  B.  110,  1261  (abstract  m  0.  /.  58, 
1058  [1890]). 

Copper,  ozy sulphides  of  (vol.  ii.  p.  260),  v. 
Cliche,  Ar.  Ph.  228,  374  {abstract  in  C.  J.  58, 
1211  [1890]). 

Copper,  phosphides  of  (vol.  ii.  p.  260).  For 
descriptions  of  Ou^P^  and  CujP,  prepared  by 
heating  Cu  in  vapour  of  P,  v.  Granger,  C.  B. 
113,  1401 ;  and  for  CujP.^,  prepared  by  heating 
red  P  with  excess  of  Cu  phosphite  and  water, 
V.  G.,  C.  B.  117,  231  {abstracts  in  C.  J.  62,  410 
[1892] ;  and  64  [11],  526  [1893]). 

Capric  sulphide.  From  experiments  on  the 
interaction  of  H^S  and  CuSO^Aq,  and  CuSOjAq 
in  presence  of  acetic  acid,  Linder  a.  Picton 
(0.  J.  61, 120  [1892])  conclude  that  a  compound 
7CUS.H2S  is  formed,  and  that  then  such  com- 
pounds as  gCuS.HjS  and  22CuS.KjS  are  pro- 
duced, and  finally  (CuS)„  is  formed. 

COPPER-AMMONIUM  COMPOUNDS  (vol.  ii. 
p.  262).  Several  derivatives  of  cupriammonium 
bromide  are  described  by  Bichards  a.  Shaw 
(P.  Am.  A.  28,  247  [1893]). 

FERBICTANIDES. 

Barium  ferricyanide  (vol.  ii.  p.  337) ;  v. 
Eammelsberg,  J.pr.  [2]  39,  455  {abstract  in 
C.  J.  66,  950  [1889]). 

Lead  ferricyanide  (vol.  ii.  p.  339) ;  v.  Eam- 
melsberg (2.C.). 

Fotassinm  ferricyanide  (vol.  ii.  p.  339) ;  v. 
Eassner,  Chem.  Zeit.  13,  1701  {abstract  in  C.  J. 
58,  352  [1890]). 

DIDTMIUM  (vol.  ii.  p.  382).  For  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  separation  of  Di  and  Br,  v. 
Kriias,  A.  265,  1  {abstract  in  C.  J.  60,  1424 
[1891]).  For  the  emission  spectra  of  oxides  of 
neodymium  and  praseodymium,  v.  Haitinger, 
M.  12,  362  {abstract  in  C.  J.  62,  2  [1892]). 
Bead  (C.  J.  65,  313  [1894])  says  that  Di^Os-  is 
unchanged  at  o.  1750°. 

EEBIDM  (vol.  ii.  p.  456).  For  the  separation 
of  compounds  of  Br  and  Di,  i>.  Kriiss,  A.  265, 1 
{abstract  in  0.  J.  60, 1424  [1891]). 

FEEEITES  (vol.  ii.  p.  347).  J.  van  Bem- 
melen a.  Klobbie  {J.  pr.  [2]  46,  497  [1893])  say 
that  Fe,0,.E,0  and  Fe,0,-Na,0  are  obtamed,  m 
crystals,  by  continued  heating  Fe,03  with  cone. 
KOHAq    and    NaOHAq   respectively  ;    these 


ferrites    are    decomposed    by    water,    giving 
FeA-H^O. 

FLAME  (vol.  ii.  p.  549).  Eeference  should 
be  made  to  SmitheUs  a.  Ingle  on  '  The  Structure 
and  Chemistry  of  Flames'  in  O.  J.  61,  204 
[1892],  and  to  Lewes  on  '  The  Luminosity  of 
Coal-gas  Flames '  in  ibid.  p.  322. 

FLUOEHYDEIC  ACID  (vol.  ii.  p.  558). 
Berthelot  a.  Moissan  (0.  B.  109,  209  [1889])  give 
the  thermal  data  [H,P]  =  37,600  ;  [H,F,Aq]  = 
49,400.  For  the  description  of  an  apparatus  for 
purifying  HFAq,  v,  Hamilton  (0.  N.  60,  252 
[1889]). 

FLUOEINE  (vol.  ii.  p.  560).  Moissan  (0.  B, 
111,  570  [1890])  determined  the  at.  w.  (1)  by  con- 
verting NajCOj  into  NaF,  and  this  into  Na^SO^ ; 
(2)  by  converting  OaF,  into  CaSO.,,  and  (3)  by 
converting  BaF^  into  BaSO, ;  the  mean  of  the 
results  regarded  by  M.  as  the  most  trustworthy 
wasl9*05.  V.D.at  theordinarytemperature,  18-3 
(Moissan,  C.  B.  109,  861 ;  v.  abstract  in  0.  J. 
58,.  203  [1890]).  A  column  of  F  one  metre  long 
shows  no  definite  absorption  bands  (M.,  Ix. 
p.  937) ;  for  the  emission  spectrum  v.  M. 
(Z.C.;  abstract  in  0.  J.  58,  329  [1890]).  F  does 
not  liquefy  at  —  95°  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
(M.,  A.  Ch.  [6]  25,  125  [1893]).  Gladstone  (P,  Jlf. 
[5]  31,  1  [1891])  has  determined  the  atomic  re- 
fraction of  F  in  CjHsF  to  be  as  follows  for  the 
different  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  at  22-8° :— ' 
A  C  D  F  G  H 
at.  refraction  -63  -63  -53  -48  -44  -35 
The  values  are  much  smaller  than  those  for  CI, 
Br,  or  I,  which  are  10-0,  15-23,  and  25-2  for  the 
line  A. 

Formation. — According  to  Brauner  (0,  X 
65,  393  [1894]),  F  is  given  off  when  SKF.PbF^.HF 
{v.  Lead  TETKiFLCOBiDE,  p.  915)  is  heated  to  dull 
redness. 

Beactions. — F  combines  with  the  more 
porous  forms  of  carbon  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, with  incandescence,  forming  OF, ;  the 
denser  forms  of  C  combine  with  incandescence 
at  from  50°  to  100°  (Moissan,  0.  B.  110,  276 ; 
abstract  in  C.  J.  58,  557  [1890]).  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  chemical  relations  of  F|  o. 
Moissan,  Bl,  [3]  5, 880  [1891]. 

GAIiLIUM  (vol.  ii.  p.  597).  Leeocq  de  Bois- 
baudran  (0.  B.  114,  815 ;  abstract  in  G.  J.  62, 
930  [1892])  gives  measurements  of  the  chief 
lines  in  the  spark  emission  spectrum  of  Ga ;  the 
spectrum  varies  much  according  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  spark  is  applied. 

GERMANIUM  (vol.  ii.  p.  610).  A  new 
mineral  from  Bolivia,  eanfieldite,  AggGeSj,  iden- 
tical in  composition  with  argyrodite  from  Frei- 
berg, but  crystallising  in  isometric  forms  (tha 
form  of  argyrodite  is  mohoolinic),  is  described 
by  Penfield  in  Am.  S.  [3], 46, 107  {abstract  in 
C.  X  68  [11],  18  [1894]).  -■ 

GOLD  (vol.  ii.  p.  647).  Mallet  {Pr.  46,  71 ; 
abstract  in  0.  J.  58,  708  [1890])  has  re-deter- 
mined the  at.  w.  of  gold  by  various  methods ;  the 
mean  value  obtained  is  196-9,  but  the '  value 
196-88  M.  thinks  is  more  trustworthy.  The  mole-" 
cule  of  gold  in  dilute  solution  in  tin  is  profcaibly 
monatomio  (Heycock  a<  Neville;  O.t J;  £27,' S76' 
[•1890]).  Gold  volatilises  considerably  in,  the- 
electric  furnace  with  a  current  of  70  voltB  and' 
360  amperes  (Moissan,  C.  B.  IU,M^:&8 
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Concerning  the  yoUtilisatlon  of  gold  v.  Bose 
(O.  J.  63,  714  [18931).  Neumann  (M.  13,  40 
[^892]|  says  that  gold  absorbs  from  38  to  48-5 
times  its  volume  of  0  at  o.  450°.  According  to 
Petersen  {Z.  P.  0.  8,  601  [1891]),  the  heats  of 
fDriuation  of  AU2O3.3H2O  from  gold,  (1)  reduced 
from  AuOL,,  (2)  from  AuHBr^  and  (3)  from 
AuB*,  differ  very  markedly.  Prom  the  results 
of  many  experiments'  on  the  reaction  between 
gold  and  KCNAq,  Maclaurin  (O.  J.  63,  724 
[1893])  concludes  that  0  must  be  present  to 
accomplish  solution,  and  that  the  equation 
4Au  +  8E0NAq  +  Oj  +  2H2O  = 
4(AttCN.KCN)Aq  +  4KOHAq  (Eisner,  J.  pr.  37, 
333  [1846])  expresses  the  proportion  between  E 
^nd  Au  in  the  solution. 

Gold,  alloys  of  (vol.  li.  p.  648).  For  an  alloy 
with  Cd,  AuCd,  v.  Heycook  a.  NevUle  (O.  J.  61, 
914  [1892]).  For  alloys  with  Cd  and  Sn,  v. 
H.  a.  N.  (0.  J.  59,  936  [1891]).  For  aUoys  with 
Al  and  Sn,  Cd  and  Bi,  Cd  and  Pb,  and  Cd  and 
Tl,  13.  H.  a.  N.  (O.  J.  65,  65  [1894]).  For  alloys 
withCd  and  with  Zn,  prepared  by  immersingplates 
of  Cd  and  Zn  in  solution  of  a  salt  of  gold,  v. 
Mylius  a.  Fromm  (B.  27,  630 ;  (ibstract  in  C.  J. 
66  [11],  235  [1894]). 

Gold,  bromides  of  (vol.'ii;  p.  648).  Petersen 
{J.  pr.  [2]  46,  328)  upholds  the  existence  of 
Au^Br,  against  the  statements  of  Eriiss  a. 
Schmidt  {B.  20,  2634) ;  in  a  later  paper.  {J.  pr. 
[2]  47,  301)  E.  a.  S.  still  maintain  that  AuBr,  is 
the  ultimate  product  of  the  reaction  of  Br  with 
gold  (v.  abstracts  in  C.  J.  64  [11],  126,  284).  For 
the  double  salts  AuBrj.CsBr  and  AuBrs.BbBr,  v. 
WeUs  a.  Wheeler  (Am.  S.  [3]  44,  157  [1892]). 

Gold,  chlorides  of  (vol.  ii.  p.  649).  Petersen 
(J.  pr.  [2]  46,  328;  48,  88)  maintains  that 
AU2CI4  is  a  definite  compound ;  Eriiss  a.  Schmidt 
(/.  pr-  [2]  47,  301 ;  Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chemie,  3 
421)  say  this  substance  is  a  mixture  (v.abstrO'Cts 
in  C.  J.  64  [11],  126,  284,  474  [1893]). 

Double  salts  of  AuOlj  with  CsCl  and  EbCl 
are  described  by  Wells  a.  Wheeler  (Z.c.) ;  for  a 
double  salt  AuCl.,.Ag01,  v.  Hermann  (B.  27, 
696;  abstract  in  G.  J.  66  [11],  234  [1894]). 

Gold,  sulphides  of  (vol.  ii.  p.  651).  Concern- 
ing the  conditions  jof  formation  of  Au^S.^,  v.  An- 
tony a.  Lticchesi  (O.  19,  545 ;  abstract  in  C.  J, 
58i  1216  [1890]). 

Auric  sulphide  Aa^S,.  This  compound  is 
formed,  according  to  A.  a.  L.  (O.  20,  601 ;  21 
[11],  209 ;  abstracts  in  C.  J.  60,  526 ;  62,  280 
[1892J),  by  passing  HjS  into  a  solution  of 
AuCl3.LiCl  kept  at  —10°,  extracting  LiCl  by 
absolute  alcohol,  and  drying  in  N  at  70°.  Au^S, 
is  a  black,  amorphous  solid ;  decomposed  by 
heat  at  200°-205°  to  Au  and  S  (for  other  reactions 
V.  abstracts,  l.c.). 

Schneider  {U.  S.  Oeol.  Swrvey  Bull.  No.  90, 
56  [1892])  obtained  aqueous  solutions  of  colloidal 
Au^S  and  Au^S^. 

HYDEAZOIC  ACID  {v.  p.  919,  Addenda). 

HYDEOGEN  (vol.  ii.  p.  719).  The  ratio  be- 
tween the  densities  of  H  and  0  is  1:15'882  ;  the 
weight  in  grams  of  1  litre  of  H  is  -08991  (Eay- 
leigh,  Pr.  53,  134  [1893]).  For  solubility  in 
water,  and  in  alcohol,  v.  TimofSeS  (Z.  P.  C.  6, 
141)  ;  Winkler  (B.  24,  89)  ;  Henrioh  {Z.  P.  O. 
9,  435)  r  (abstracts  in  C.  J.  60,  15,  384  [1891]  ; 
83, 1043  [1892]).    For  the  line  spectrum  of  H,  v. 


Ames  (P.  M.  [S]  30,  48  -[1890]) ;.  and  ef.  Griln- 
wald  (M.  13,  111;  abstract  in  0.  J.  62,  1381 
[1892]). 

WUm  {B,  25,  217;  abstract  in  0.t7'.,62,  563; 
[1892])  describes  a  lecture  experiment  toshow 
the.  occlusion  of  H  by  Pd.  Begarding  the  ooclu.' 
sion  of  H  by  other  metals  v.  Streintz  (M.  12,; 
642 ;  abstract  in  G.  J.  62,  567  [1892]). 

Baker  (O.  J.  65,  611  [1894])  found  that  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  dry  E  and  dry  CI 
did  not  explode  in  bright  sunlighty  and  that 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  mixed  gases  re- 
mained uncombined  aftei;  exposure  for  two  days 
to  diffused  light  and  two  days  to  bright .  sun- 
shine. 

Reactions. — Neumaim  (Z.  P.  ,  C.  14,  193 
[1894])  has  examined  the  reducing  action  of  H 
occluded  by  Pt  on  solutions  of  salts  of  Al,  Sb, 
As,  Bi,  Cd,  Cu,  Co,  Au,  Fe,  Pb,  Mg,  Mn,  Hg,  Nr, 
Pd,  Ag,  Sn,  Tl,  and  Zn.  Begarding  the  rate  of 
combination  of  H  and  0,  v.  Wlieb  (p.  860). 
Begarding  the  explosion  of  mixtures  of  H  with 
0  and  CI,  v.  CaLOBmi:  (Addenda,  pp.  904,  905). 

Hydrogen  dioxide  (vol.  ii.  p.  722).  Schone 
(B.  26,  3011 ;  27,  1233  [1893-4])  affirms  the  OC: 
currence  of  H^O,  in  the  atmosphere  against  the 
contention  of  Hosva  (B.  27,  920), 

Formation. — Eegardiiig  the  formation  from 
ether  v.  Dunstan  a.  Dymond  (C.  J.  57,  574,  988 
[1890]).  K^OjAq  is  formed  by  the  action  of  light 
on  ILCaOjAq^  excess  of  0  beiog  present  (Bichard- 
son,  O.  J.  65,  .450  [1894]).  Bichardson  (0.  /. 
63,  1110  [1893]),  has  examined  the  formation  of 
HjOj  in  urine  exjiosed  to  sunlight. 

Preparation. — ^By  making  commercial  3  p.oi 
HjC^Aq  distinctly  alkaline  by  NajCOj,  filtering, 
shaking  with  10-12  vols,  of  ether,  separating  the 
ethereal  solution,  evaporating  this  to  •01-'0025 
of  its  original  volume  on  a  water-bath,  and  re- 
moving the  rest  of  the  ether  by  standing  in  a 
bell-jar  over  soUd  paraffin,  Shiloff  (J.  R.  25, 293 ; 
abstract  in  0.  J.  66  [11],  186  [1894])  obtained  a 
thick,  transparent,  slightly  acid  liquid,  S.G. 
1-2475,  containing  79-6  g,  Kfi^  in  100  c.o.  For 
preparation  of  fcoilc.  H-PjAqu.  Talbot  a.  Moody 
(abstract  in  0.  J.  64  [11],  369  [1893]). 

Molecular  weight.  Tammann  in  1889 
(Z.  P..  C.  4,  441)  by  oryoscopic  measurements 
determined  mol.  formula  to  be  H4O4 ;  but  T.'g 
results  were  called  in  question  by  Carrara  in 
1893  (O.  22  [1],  341),  who  found  mol.  w.  33-92 
(B^fli)  from  oryoscopic  measurements,  and  this 
result  was  confirmed  by  Orndorff  a.  'White  (Am, 
15,  347  [1893]),  and  also  by  Tammann  himself 
(Z.  P.  0.  12,  431  [1893]). 

iJeaciioTCs.7— Begarding  the  reaction  between 
HjOjAq  and  EMnO^Aq,  v.  Engel  (BI.  [3]  6,  17  J 
abstract  in  C.  J.  62,  277  [1892]). 

Hydrogen  sulphide  (vol.  ii.  p.  725).  Henrich 
{Z.  P.  C.  9,  435  [1892])  gives  the  absorption 
coefficient  of  H,S  by  water  as  4-4015--089117* 
+  -00061954*2.  Hughes  (P.  M.  [5]  33, 471  [1892]) 
says  that  H^S  dried  by  CaClj  and  PjOj  does  not 
redden  dry  litmus  paper,  and  does  not  react  with 
BaO  or  Fe^Oj,  nor  with  salts  of  Sb,  As,  Bi, 
Cd,  Co,  Cu,  Pb,  Hg,  Ag,  or  Sn.  According  to 
Pedler,(C.  J.  57,  625  [1890]),  the  equation 
2H2S  +  30j  =  2S02  +  2H20  correctly  represents 
the  explosion  of  HjS  and  air  or  0. 

HYDEOXYLAMINE  (vol.  ii.  p.  734).  NH.OH 
has  been  isolated^  as  a  solid,  by  Lobry  de  Brnyp 
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(R.  T.  a.  10, 100 ;  11, 18 ;  abstracts  in  C.  J.  62, 
402,  1391  [1892]).  NH^OH-HCl  dissolved  in 
MeOHis  treated  with  CH,ONa  solution,  and  most 
of  the  MeOHis  distilled  off  at  100  mm.  pressure ; 
the  residue  is  distilled  in  small  portions  at  40  mm. 
pressure  (for  details  v.  G.  J.,  U.).  For  the  pre- 
paration from  aNHjOH-ZnOl,  v.  Crismer,  Bl. 
[3]  6,  793  (abstract  in  C.  J.  62, 771  [1892]).  For 
details  of  suitable  apparatus  for  the  fractionation 
of  NHjOH  m  vacuo,  v.  Bruhl  {B.  26, 2508  [1893] ; 
cf.  L.  de  B.,  B.  27,  967 ;  and  reply  by  B.,  ibid., 
1347  [1894]).  For  thermal  data  of  NH,OH,  v. 
Berthelot  a.  Andr6  (C.  B.  110,  830 ;  abstract  in 
C.  J.  58,  934  [1890]).  Hydroxylamine  is  a  white 
inodorous  solid,  melting  at  o.  33°,  and  remaining 
superfused  at  0°;  boils  at  58°  under  22  mm. 
pressure; -decomposes  at  90°-100°,  and  detonates 
at  a  higher  temperature.  S.G.  1-35  ;  S.G.  when 
liquid,  1'2B.  A  drop  heated  in  a  test  tube  explodes 
very  violently  {v.  Briihl,  l.c.).  B.,  I.e.,  discusses 
the  molecular  refraction  of  NH^OH.  NHjOH 
is  fairly  stable  up  to  15°,  then  gradual  decomposi- 
tion occurs,  giving  NH^,  HNO„  and  H^NA. 
which  react  with  unchanged  NHjOH  producing 
NjjO  and  N  (L.  de  B.,  B.  27,  967 ;  abstract  in 
C.  J.  66  [11],  278  [1894]).  For  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  reactions  of  NH^OH  v.  Lobry  de 
Bruyn  (Z.c. ;  abstract  in  G.  J.  62,  1391  [1892]). 
NH2OH.HCI  in  water  and  NaNO^Aq  react  to 
form  N^NjOjAq  («.  Tanatar,  3.  B.  25,  342; 
abstract  in  C.  J.  66  [11],  136  [1894]  ;  cf. 
Wislicenus,  B.  26,  771 ;  abstract  in  G.  J.  64, 
318  [1892]).  For  the  reactions  of  2NK,0H.BL,S0i 
with  NaOHAq  v.  KolotofE  {J.  B.  25,  295 ;  ab- 
stract in  G.  J.  66  [11],  187  [1894]).  For  com- 
pounds of  NHjOH  with  metallic  salts,  v.  Crismer 
{Bl.  [8]  8, 114) ;  Goldschmidt  a.  Syngros  {Zeit. 
f.  ancyrg.  Ghemie,  5,  129) ;  and  Feldt  (B.  27, 
401)  {abstracts  in  0.  J.  58,  558  [1890] ;  66  [11], 
45, 187  [1894]).  Kolotoff  discusses  the  constitu- 
tion of  NHjOH  in  J.  B.  23,  3  {abstract  in  G.  J. 
64  [11],  114  [1893]).  KjelUn  (JB.  26,  2377)  de- 
scribes NHEt.OH  and  NHMe.OH  {abstract  in 
C.  J.  66  [11],  9  [1894]). 

ISrsiUU  (vol.  iii.  p.  1).  The  molecule  of 
indium  in  dilute  solution  in  tin  is  perhaps 
diatomic  {v.  Heycock  a.  Neville,  G.  J.  57,  376 
[1890]).  Linder  a.  Picton  (O.  J.  61, 134  [1892]) 
failed  to  isolate  mMwm  hyd/rosulphide,  but  they 
think  that  it  is  formed  by  passing  HjS  into 
water  with  Ih^Os-eH^O  in  suspension ;  the  con- 
tinued passage  of  BLjS  produces  In^Sa.  Bead 
(C.  J.  65,  313  (1894])  found  that  milium  sesqwi- 
oxide,  lUjOj,  is  unchanged  at  c.  1750'. 

lODHYDSIC  ACID  (vol.  iii.  p.  11).  For  the 
Mol.  B.  of  HIAq  from  20-77  to  67-02  j).c., «. 
Perkin  {G.  J.  55,  708  [1889]).  For  a  research 
on  the  dissociation  of  HI,  v.  Bodenstein  {Z.  P.  G. 
13,  56  [1894] ;  abstracts  in  G.  J.  64  [11],  369 ; 
66  [11],  12  [1893-4]).  Pickering  {B.  26,  2307) 
has  isolated  three  hydrates  of  HI:  HI.2H.p, 
melting  at  0.  -  43° ;  HI.3Hj,0,  melting  at  c.  -  48° ; 
and  HI.4HjO,  melting  at  o.-36-5°. 

IODINE  (vol.  iii.  p.  14).  The  mol.  w.  of 
iodine  dissolved  in  EtjO  or  GSj  was  found  by 
Beckmann  {Z.P.  0.5, 76  [1890])  to  be  254,  from 
determinations  of  the  boiling-points;  these  re- 
Bults  were  confirmed  by  Sakurai  {C.  J.  61,  997 
[1892]).  By  determining  the  lowering  of  the 
l.p.  of  naphthq,lene   by  solotiop  therein  of  I, 


Hertz  {Z.  P.  0.  6,  3S8  [1890])  found  the  value 
254  for  the  mol.  w.  of  iodine. 

According  to  Meineke  {Ghem.  Zeitung,  IG, 
1219,  1230),  very  pure  I  is  prepared  by  covering 
ordinary  I  with  a  solution  of  CaClj  S.G-.  1-35, 
mixed  with  a  little  cone.  KIAq  and  a  few  drops 
of  HOlAq,  heating  until  the  I  fuses,  letting  cool, 
washing  the  I,  drying,  and  subliming  it  twice, 
the  first  time  with  addition  of  a  little  BaO. 

For  the  reactions  of  I  with  KOIO3,  and  with 
EOIO3  and  water,  v.  Potassium  chlobaie  {Ad- 
denda, p.  905). 

Iodine  monochloride  (vol.  iii.  p.  17).  For 
thermal  data  bearing  on  the  two  forms  of  IGl, 
V.  Stortenbeker  {Z.  P.  C.  10,  183 ;  abstract  in 
G.  J.  62,  1387  [1892]).  Tanatar  {J.  B.  25,  97  ; 
abstract  in  G.  J.  64  [11],  514)  gives  details  of  the 
methods  for  preparing  the  two  forms  of  ICl. 

lodates  (vol.  iii.  p,  21).  For  iodates  of  ccesium 
and  rubidium,  v.  Wheeler,  Am.  S.  [3]  44,  123 
{abstract  in  C.  J.  64  [11],  68  [1894]).  Pure 
potassium  iodate  is  prepared,  according  to  Groger 
{Zeit.  angew.  Cherme,  1894.  13),  by  heating  to 
100°  for  20-80  minutes  20  g.  EI  in  as  little 
water  as  possible  mixed  with  40  g.  pure  KMnO^ 
in  1,000  c.c.  water,  reducing  excess  of  KMnOi  by 
cautious  addition  of  alcohol,  filtering,  adding 
aceitic  acid  till  acid,  evaporating  to  c.  50  c.c^ 
washing  the  crystals  of  KEO,  with  cone,  alcohol, 
and  dicing.  By  heating  KIO,  till  it  fuses,  O 
and  some  I  are  given  off,  and  KI  finally  remains ; 
no  other  oxy-  compounds  are  formed  (Cook,  G,  J. 
65,  802  [1894]). 

IBIDI1TII  (vol.  iii.  p.  46).  From  analyses  of  the 
salts  ICls.8KCl.  aq  and  IClj.SNH^Ol.  aq,  Joly  de- 
duced the  value  192-75  for  the  at.  w.  of  Ir  (0.  B. 
110,  1131  [1890]).  According  to  Prinz  (O.  B. 
116,  392  [1893]),  Ir  crystallises  in  regular  octa- 
hedra  and  in  forms  derived  therefrom.  Mylius 
a.  Foerster  {B.  25,  665  [1892])  stated  that  Ir  is 
slightly  volatilised  when  heated  in  a  current  of 
CO  and  CI  to  c.  238° ;  Antony,  however  (Gf.  22 
[11],  547  [1893]),  asserts  that  no  trace  of  lany 
volatile  compound  of  Ir  is  formed  under  i^hese 
conditions. 

Irid-ammoninm  salts  (vol.  iii.  p.47).  Palmaer 
{B.  22, 15 ;  23,  3810  [1889-90])  describes  a  num- 
ber of  irido-ammoriA/wm  conipounds.  He  calls 
them  iridiumpentammine  salts,  and  formulates 
them  as  Ir(KH,)sXi,:  compounds  are  described 
where  X,  =  Cls,  ClBrj,  CUj,  C1S6„  Cl(NO,)s 
Cl(N02)j,  ClCjOj,  ClPtOlj;  also  where  X,  =  Brj, 
BrSO„  and  Br(N0a)2.  One-third  of  the  CI  m 
the  salt  when  Xj  =  01,  is  not  removed  by  the 
action  of  cold  H^SO^Aq  or  cold  AgNOjAq ;  the  re- 
actions of  the  salts  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
purpureo-cobaltammines  {v.  vol.  ii.  p.  227)  {v, 
abstracts  in  0.  J.  56,  352  [1889] ;  60, 402  [1891]). 
In  B.  24,  2090  {v.  abstract  in  G.  J.  60,  1165 
[1891])  P.  describes  compounds  analogous  with 
the  roseo-cobaltic  salts  Co2(NH3),g(EL;0)2X'V  xaq ; 
as  the  Ir  salts  are  almost  colourless,  P.  thinks 
the  prefix  rosea-  is  unsuitable;  he  calls  them 
iridium  aguopentammmes,  and  formulates  them 
as  Ir(NH3)5(H20)XV  Salts  are  described  in 
which  X3  =  Brs,  Olj,  and  (NOj),.  The  chloride 
Ir(NHs)5(H20)Cl3  is  formed  by  boiling,  for  five 
hours,  5  g.  Ir(NH3)5Cl3  with  1\  times  the  calcu- 
lated weight  of  .KOH  in  50  c.c.  water,  filtering, 
partially  freezing  the  filtrate,  adding  30  c.o. 
faming  HClAci,  washing  the  pp.  thus  formed 
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With  22  p.o.  cold  HCIAq  and  then  with  alcohol, 
dissolving  in  water,  and  again  ppg.  by  cone. 
HOlAq  (for  details  v.  abstract  in  0.  J.  60,  1166 
[1891]). 

Iridittm  tribromide  (vol.  iii.  p.  48).  Com- 
pounds of  this  bromide  with  PBr,  are  described 
by  Geisenheimer  (C.  B.  Ill,  40;  abstract  in 
C.  J.  58,  1383  [1890]).  By  heating  IrO,.a!H,0 
with  IrBrj  and  PBr,,  red  needles  of  IrBrj.SPBrj 
are  formed;  by  heating  this  with  PBr„  black 
crystals  of  IrBr3.2PBr3  are  produced. 

Iridium  tetrabromide  (vol.  iii.  p.  48) .  Geisen- 
heimer (Z.c.)  describes  the  compound  IrBr4.2P0l3, 
obtained  by  heating  IrBr3.3PBr5  with  PCI3. 

Iridiurii  trichloride  (vol.  iii.  p.  48).  The 
following  compounds  with  PCI3  are  described  by 
Geisenheimer  (0.  B.  110,  1004 ;  abstract  in 
O.  J.  58, 1068  [1890]).  IrCl3.3PCl3;  IrCl3.2PCl3; 
IrCl3.PCl3.2PCl3  ;  IrCl,.PCl3.PCl5.  Various 
compounds  of  IrCl3  with  H3PO3  and  HjPOj, 
and  salts  of  these,  are  also  described.  G. 
(O.  B.  110,  1336 ;  abstract  in  C.  /.  58,  1069 
[1890])  also  describes  the  complex  compounds 
2IrP3Cl,5.5AsGl3  and  IrCl3.2PCl3.2AsCl3.  For  the 
salts  IrCl3.3E01.  aq  and  IrClj.SAmCl.  aq,  v.  Joly 
(O.  B.  110,  1131;  abstract  in  0.  J.  58,  1067 
[1890]),  For  a  description  of  IrCls.BLiCl.  a;aq,  v. 
Antony  (G.  23  [1],  190  ;  abstract  in  C.  J.  64  [11], 
380  [1893]).  According  to  A.  (O.  23  [1],  184  ; 
abstract  in  C.  J.  64  [11],  379  [1890]),  the  passage 
of  HjS  through  a  2  p.o.  solution  of  IrCl,.3KCl 
produces  pps.  which  are  mixtures  of  IrjSj  and 
IrS^. 

Iridium  dioxide  (vol.  iii.  p.  50).  For  methods 
of  preparing  IrOj,  v.  Geisenheimer  (0.  B.  110, 
855 ;  abstract  in  C.  J.  58,  948  [1890]). 

Iridium  disnlphide  (vol.  iii.  p.  50).  IrS^  is 
bbtained  by  passing  H^S  over  IrGl3.3IjiGl  at  4° 
to  7°,  washing  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  drying 
at  90°  to  100°  in  a  current  of  CO3  (Antony,  O. 
23  [1],  190;  abstract  in  0.  J.  64  [11],  380 
[1893]). 

lEOH  (vol.  iii.  p.  51).  Lockyer  {Pr.  54,  359 
[189B])  gives  the  emission  spectrum  obtained  by 
using  very  fine  electrolytically  deposited  iron  as 
the  poles  of  an  electric  lamp. 

Properties  and  Beactions. — Iron  volatilises 
in  the  electric  furnace,  using  a  current  of 
350  amperes  and  50  volts  (Mbissan,  C.  B.  116, 
1 129  [1893]).  Iron  is  superficially  oxidised  by 
heating  to  dull  redness  in  NO  (Sabatier  a.  Sen- 
derens,  G.  B.  114,  1429  [1892])  ;  heated  in 
NO,^  to  c.  350°,  reduced  iron  is  oxidised  with  in- 
candescence to  FeA  (S.  a.  S.,  0.  B.  115,  236 
[1892]  ;  cf.  abstract  in  C.  /.  66  [11],  95  [1894]). 
Montemartini  ((?.  22  [1],  250)  says  that  NH3, 
NjO,  and  N  are  formed  by  the  solution  of  iron  in 
excess  of  27"5  p.c.  HNOjAq  (for  quantities,  v. 
abstract  in  O.  J.  62,  1278  [1892]).  For  quan- 
tities of  iron  dissolved  by  HN03Aq  of  different 
concentrations,  v.  Gautier  a.  Charpy  (0.  B. 
112,  1451 ;  abstract  in  C.  J.  60,  1426  [1891]). 

Passivity  of  iron.  Concerning  the  passi- 
vities of  steel  and  wrought  iron  to  HNOjAq,  v. 
Andrews  {Pr.  48,  116 ;  49,  481 ;  abstracts  in 
C.  J.  60,  250,  and  64  [11],  16  [1891  and  1893]). 

Iron,  bromochloride  of.  The  compound 
FeBrCL,  was  obtained  by  Lenormand  (0.  B. 
116,  820 ;  abstract  in  0.  J.  64  [11],  377)  by 
heating  FeCl,  with  excess  of  Br  in  a  sealed  tube 
at  c.  100°;     The  compound  is  opaque  in  thin 


sections,  and  green  by  reflected  light;  very  da- 
liquescent  ;  crystallises  probably  in  hexagonal 
plates ;  easily  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  GS.^,  &o,, 
can  be  sublimed  by  heating  in  a  tube  containing 
a  little  Br. 

Iroa  carbide.  Arnold  a.  Read  (0.  /.  65,  788 
[1894])  confirm  the  existence  of  Fe3C  in  steel 
(«.  Abel,  Proc.  Inst.  Mechan.  Engineers,  1885, 
30 ;  also  Miiller,  Stahl  und  Eisen,  No.  5) ; 
A.  a.  B.  say  that  two  forms  of  FcjG  are  found 
in  steel. 

Iron  carbonyls.  In  1891  Mond  a.  Quincke 
(C  J.  59,  604)  obtained  a  compound  of  Fe  with 
CO ;  further  investigation  of  the  reaction  by 
Mond  a.  Langer  (0.  /.  59,  1090  [1891])  led  to 
the  isolation  of  two  compounds. 

Ferropentacarbofiyl      Pe(00)5.      Mol.      w. 

195-55.    V.D.  at   142°  =93-2,  S.G.  J|  =  1-4664; 

distils  completely,  without  decomposition,  at 
102-8°  under  749  mm.  pressure;  solidifies  at 
-21°. 

Preparation. — FeOjO„  ppd.  by  adding  a 
slight  excess  of  K^C^O^Aq  to  hot  FeSO^Aq,  is 
well  washed,  and  dried  at  120°;  it  is  then 
heated  in  a  slow  stream  of  H,  temperature  being 
raised  until  the  substance  in  the  tube  is  black, 
and  then  kept  constant  until  gas  ceases  to  come 
off,  when  the  current  of  H  is  stopped  ;  the  pro- 
duct is  allowed  to  cool  in  H,  placed  in  water 
without  coming  into  the  airj  and  treated  with 
successive  quantities  of  boiling  water  until  sul- 
phate is  removed ;  it  is  then  quickly  dried  on 
plates  of  gypsum,  placed  in  the  combustion 
tube,  heated  to  c.  300°  in  H  till  quite  dry,  and 
allowed  to  cool  in  H.  The  tube  is  then  con 
nected  with  a  gas-holder  containing  CO,  and  the 
H  is  completely  displaced  by  CO ;  one  end  of 
the  tube  is  then  sealed,  and  the  open  end  is  kept 
in  connection  with  the  supply  of  CO.  After 
24  hours  the  tube  is  heated  to  c.  120°,  while  a 
slow  current  of  CO  is  passed  through  it,  and  the 
issuing  gases  are  passed  through  a  tube  kept  at 
-  20°.  When  iron  carbonyl  ceases  to  come  over, 
the  tube  is  let  cool,  and  is  then  again  put  in 
connection  vrith  the  CO  supply.  These  processes, 
are  repeated  many  times  ;  the  daily  yield  of  the 
carbonyl  is  not  more  than  c.  1  g.  from  100  g, 
iron. 

Properties. — A  pale-yellow,  somewhat  viscous 
liquid ;  unchanged  in  the  dark,  but  in  sun- 
light gives  solid  Fei(CO),  (v.  infra) ;  slowly 
decomposed  on  exposure  to  air,  giving  chiefly 
Fe303.a;H30  ;  completely  decomposed  at  180°  to 
Fe  and  CO ;  soluble  in  EtOH,  Et.O,  0„H„, 
mineral  oils,  &c.  (For  S.G.,  V.D.,  &c.,  v.  supra.) 
Fe(C0)5  is  not  acted  on  by  dilute  HjSO^Aq, 
HCIAq,  or  HNOjAq  at  the  ordinary  temperature ; 
but  is  rapidly  decomposed — to  Fe(N03)3Aq, 
FeCLjAq,  or  FeBr3Aq  —by  cone.  HN03Aq,  ClAq, 
or  BrAq. 

Diferroheptaca/rbonyl  Fe^(CO),.  Obtained 
by  exposing  Fe(C0)5  in  a  sealed  tube  to  sunlight 
for  some  hours,  collecting  the  solid  that  forms, 
washing  with  ether,  and  drying  over  HjSO^  for 
a  short  time.  Yellow,  lustrous  flakes  ;  gradually 
decomposed  by  exposure  to  air,  turning  brown. 
Not  acted  on  by  H^SOjAq  or  HOlAq  at  the 
ordinary  temperature ;  decomposed  by  HNOjAqr 
CI,  or  Br. 

Iron  carbonyls  seem  to  be  present  in  watet- 
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gas ;  also  sometimes  in  compressed  coal-gas  (v. 
Bosooe  a.  Soudder,  0.  J.  Proc.  1891.  No.  101). 

Ferrous  chloride  (vol.  iii.  p.  53).  Chasse- 
vant  (A.  Ch.  [6]  30,  5  [1893])  describes  the 
douhle  salts  PeOL.  2AinCl,  FeCLLiCl.  3aq,  and 
i'eClj.2KCl. 

Ferric  chloride  (vol.  iii.  p.  54).  By  deter- 
mining the  rise  of  b.p.ot  alcohol  and  ether  when 
FeClj  is  dissolved  in  these  solvents,  Miiller 
(O.  B.  118,  644 ;  abstract  in  C.  J.  66  [11],  282 
[1894])  finds  that  the  molecular  formula  of  the 
chloride  in  these  solutions  is  FeOl,.  FeOlgAq 
reacts  with  many  metallic  sulphides,  when 
heated  therewith  in  sealed  tubes ;  FeCljAq,  S, 
and  a  chloride  of  the  metal  of  the  sulphide  are 
generally  formed  (Cammerer,  C.  C.  1891  [11]. 
370 ;  abstract  in  O.  /.  62,  18  [1892]).  Seubert 
a.  Dorrer  (Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chemie,  5,  339,  411 ; 
V.  dbstracU  in  C.  J.  66  [11],  140, 190  [1894])  have 
made  a  full  investigation  of  the  interaction 
of  FeOljAq  and  KTAq;  their  results  are  in 
keeping  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  direct  re- 
action FeCljAq  +  KIAq  =  FeCljAq  +  KCLAq + lAq 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  reverse  reaction 
FeOljA-q  +  KClAq  -1-  lAq  =  FeCljAq  +  EIAq. 
S.  a.  D.  think  that  the  first  stage  of  the  re- 
action is  |o  produce  an  iodochloride ;  thus 
Pe01jAq+KIAq  =  FeICl,Aq  +  K01Aq;  that  this 
-then  decomposes,  more  or  less  completely 
(according  to  conditions  of  concentration,  time, 
temperature,  and  mass),  into  FeCl^Aq  and  lAq ; 
and  that  FelCl^Aq,  and  probably  FeCl,Aq,  are 
re-formed  until  equilibrium  is  established. 
S.  a.  D.  do  not  agree  with  the  explanation  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  reaction  given  by  Carnegie 
{v.  vol.  iii.  p.  55).  Eoozeboom  (Z.  P.  C.  10,  477 
[1892])  has  investigated  the  conditions  of  equi-; 
librimn  in  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrates  of 
FeCl,;  he  has  isolated  hydrates  2FeCl3.xH20 
where  x  =  i,  5,  7,  and  12.  (For  details,  v, 
abstract  in  C.  J.  64  [11],  119  [1893]).  For 
a  study  of  the  interaction  of  FeOljAq  and 
oxalic  acid,  v.  Lemoine,  0.  B.  116,  981  {abstract 
in  C.  J.  64  [11],  405  [1898]).  A  compound  of 
FeClj  with  mtrosyl  chloride,  FeCl3.N0Cl,  was 
obtained  by  Sudborough  (0.  J.  59,  660  [1891]), 
by  immersing  iron  in  liquid  NOCl,  and  letting 
the  liquid  stand  over  H2SO4 ;  the  compound 
forms  small  golden-brown;  deliquescent  crystals 
(c/.  vol.  iii.  p.  66  ;  Combinations,  No.  7). 

Ferrous  fluoride  (vol.  iii.  p.  56).  FeF,  wag 
obtained  byPouleno  (0.  B.  115,  941 ;  abstract 
in  0.  J.  64  [11],  122  [1893])  by  passing  air-free 
HF  over  red-hot  iron  or  dry  FeCl, ;  smalt,  white, 
rhombic  prisms;  S.G.  4-09;  decomposed  by 
heating  with  H^SO,,  NajCO,,  steam,  air,  HCl, 
M  H. 

Ferric  fluoride  (vol.  iii.  p.  56).  Poulenc  (I.e.) 
obtained  FeFj,  in  small,  very  refractive,  greenish 
crystals,  S.G.  3-87,  by  passing  HP  over  red-hot 
iron,  FcjOa,  FePs-aaq,  or  FeCl, ;  also  by  dropping 
PePj.aaq  into  fused  Am  CI  and  heating  in  a  cur- 
rent of  an  -inert  gas.  FeF,  does  not  fuse  at 
1000° ;  but  is  decomposed  by  heating  in  air,  also 
by  fusion  with  Na^COj,  by  heating  in  steam,  or 
with  HCl  or  HjSOj.  According  to  Speransky 
(J.  B.  24,  304  ;  abstract  in  C.  J.  64  [11],  814 
[1893]),  FePjAq  shows  a  very  small  electrical 
conductivity ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  appreciable 
electrolytic  dissociation  j  as  the  solution  scarcely 
effects  any  inversion  of  cane  sugar,  S.  concludes 
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that  there  is  practically  no  hydrolytio  dissocia- 
tion. Oryosoopic  determinations  showed  that 
the  molecules  in  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  are 
chiefly  FePj,  but  indicated  the  existence  of  PejP, 
in  more  cone,  solutions. 

Iron,  nitrides  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  59).  Fowler 
(0.  N.  68, 152  [1893])  obtained  Pe^N  by  heating 
reduced  iron  in  a  rapid  stream  of  NH3.  (For 
details  v.  abstract  in  0.  J.  66  [11],  50  [1894].) 

Ferric  oxide  (vol.  iii.  p.  61 ;  also  p.  57  for 
hydrates).  At c.l750°FeaO3iscompletely changed 
to  FcsO,  (Bead,  O.  J.  65,  313  [1894]) ;  in  the  elec- 
tric furnace  PejOj  is  formed,  partly  melted  and 
partly  crystallised  (Moissan,  C.  R.  115,  1034 
[1892]).  According  to  J.  van  Benimelen  a. 
Klobbie  {J.  pr.  [2]  46,  497  [1893]),  crystallised 
PcjO^.H^O  is  obtained  by  treating  with  water  the 
hexagonal  crystals  of  Fe^Gs-NaP  formed  by-, 
heating  PCjOj  for  some  time  with  cone.  NaOHAq ; 
the  crystalline  PejOj.BLjO  is  not  hygroscopic ; 
H2O  is  given  off  below  100°. 

Iron,  ozychlorides  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  62).  Bousseau 
(0.  R.  110,  1032;  118,643;  116,  392  ;  abstracts 
in  0.  J.  58, 1063  [1890] ;  62, 119  [1892] ;  64  [11] 
280  [1893])  describes  compounds  ajFeCla-j^PeAi 
some  crystalline  and  some  amorphous,  formed  by 
heating  PeClgAq  at  different  temperatures,  and 
also  by  the  interaction  of  FeCl,  and  steam. 

LANTHANUM  (vol.  iii.  p.  116).  Bettendorfl 
{A.  256, 159  [1890])  obtained  the  value  138-28 
for  the  at.  w. ;  and  Brauner  {B.  24,  1328  [1891]) 
the  value  138-21  (0  =  16). 

Winkler.(.B.  24,  873  [1891])  obtained  results, 
by  heating  La^O,  with  Mg  in  H,  which  pointed 
to  the  existence  of  a  hydride  of  La  (c/.  Brauner, 
l.e.). 

LEAD  (vol.  iii.  p.  122).  The  molecule  in 
dilute  solution  in  tin  is  probably  monatomic 
(Heycock  a.  Neville,  C.  J.  57,  376  [1890]).  The 
m.p.  of  lead  was  found  by  Griffiths  a.  Calendar 
(using  a  Pt  thermometer)  to  be  327-69°  (O.  N. 
63,  1  [1891]).  Lehmann  {Z.  K.  17,  274  [1890]) 
says  that  lead  separated  electrolytically,  by  a 
weak  current,  crystallises  in  leaflets  that  are 
probably  monosymmetric,  but  that  the  crystals 
are  regular  octahedra  when  separated  by  a 
strong  current.  Veley  (S.  0.  I.  10,  206 ;  sum- 
mary of  conclusions  in  0.  J.  62,  410  [1892])  has 
examined  the  interaction  of  lead  and  nitric  acid : 
an  acid  of  intermediate  concentration  acts  most 
rapidly;  when  HNO2  is  present  the  action  in- 
creases. Montemartiui  (0.  22,  384,  397,  426 
[1892])  found  that  a  little  NB!,  was  produced, 
especially  with  dilute  HNOjAq.  Lead  rapidly 
oxidises  to  PbO  when  heated  in  NO  ;  oxidation 
occurs  at  c.  200°  in  NO,,  with  formation  of  a 
basic  nitrate  (Sabatier  a.  Senderens,  0.  B.  114, 
1429;  115,  236  [1892]). 

Le^d,  bromide  of-  (vol.  iii.  p.  125).  Several 
double  compownds  of  FbBrj  with  alkali  bromides 
have  been  described.  ForPbBry2ATifiBr.  aq  and 
2PbBrj.AmBr,  v.  Wells  a.  Johnston,  Am.  8.  [3] 
46,  25  {abstract  in  C.  I.  64  [11],  523  [1898]) ;  for 
PbBr2.EBr.a!aq  and  PbBrj.2KBr.  aq,  «.  Herty, 
Am.  15,  357  {abstract  in  C.  J.  66  [11],  465 
[1894]) ;  for  2PbBrj.BbBr  and2(PbBrj.2BbBr).  aq 
V.  Wells,  Am.  8.  [3]  46, 34  {abstract  in  C.  J.  66 
[11],  324  [1893]);  and  for  KsPb^rB.4aq  and 
KsPb2(BrI)3. 4aq,  v.  Wells,  ?.c.  p.  190  {abstract, 
l.c.p.624). 
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Lead,  chlorides  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  125).  The 
etatement,  on  p.  125  (vol.  iii.),  that  only  one 
chloride  has  been  isolated  is  no  longer  true ; 
PbClj  was  prepared  by  Friedrich  in  1893. 

Lead  tetrachloride  (vol.  iii.  p.  126).  PbOl^ 
)ias  been  obtained  by  Friedrich  (B.  26,  1434; 
abstract  in  G.  J.  64  [11],  415  [1893]  ;  cf.  M.  14, 
505 ;  abstract  in  C.  J.  66  [11],  16  [1894]),  by 
passing  CI  into  HClAq  containing  PbCl^  in  sus- 
pension, adding  NH4CI  to  the  solution  thus  ob- 
tained, separating  and  drying  the  compound 
PbCl4.2NHjCl  thus  formed,  adding  it  to  cone, 
cooled  H^SOj,  allowing  the  oily  drops  that 
formed  to  coUect  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
shaking  these  drops  repeatedly  (and  quickly) 
with  cone.  H^SO,.  PbCl^  is  a  transparent,  yellow, 
very  refractive  liquid,  fuming  in  moist  air  with 
formation  of  PbCl^  and  Gl ;  it  is  unchanged  in 
contact  with  cold  cone.  H2SO4,  but  when  heated 
with  the  acid  it  decomposes  explosively  to  PbCl2 
and  CI;  when  heated  with  cone.  H^SO,  in  a 
current  of  01,  some  PbCl,  passes  over,  but  at  c. 
105°  explosion  occurs.  PbCl,  has  S.G.  3-18  at 
0° ;  at  0.  — 15°  it  solidifies  to  a  yellowish,  crys- 
talline mass.  A  hydrate- is  formed  with  a  little 
^ater ;  but  addition  of  more  water  produces 
HClAq  and  PbO^.  By  adding  PbCl,  to  a  little 
cooled  cone.  HClAq,  a  crystalline  compound, 
probably  PbCl4.2HGl,  is  formed. 

Several  double  saJts  of  PbClj  with  alkali 
chlorides  have  been  isolated.  Classen  a. 
Zahorski  {Zeit.  f.  anorg..  Chemie,  4,  100)  give 
the  formula  2PbCl4.5Ame!l  to  the  salt  formed  by 
digesting  PbCl,  with  liquid  CI  and  fuming 
HOlAq,  and  adding  AmCl ;  but  Friedrioh  (l.c.) 
says  the  compound  is  PbCl4.2NH4Cl.  For  com- 
tiounds  PbCl4.2MCl,  when  M  =  NH4,  Cs,  K,  and 
Kb,  V.  Wells  (Am.  S.  [3]  46,  180 ;  ab&tradt  in 
C.  J.  64  [11],  523  [1893]) ;  C.  a.  Z.  (Z.c.)  describe 
compounds  of  PbCl4  with  the  hydrochlorides  of 
pyridine  and  quinolihe  {abstract  in  C.  J.  64  [11], 
164  [1893]). 

■  Lead  dichhride  (vol.  iii.  p.  125).  Several 
double  compounds  with  alkali  chlorides  are  de- 
scribed by  Bandall  {Am.  15,  494  [1893]) ;  Wells 
L  Johnston  (Am.  S.  [3]  46, 25  [1893]) ;  and  Wells 
ll.c.  p.  34).  The  compounds  are  of  the  forms 
PbCL,.2MCl,  PbClj.3MCl.a;aq,  and  2PbCl2.M01 
(v.  abstracts  in  0.  J".  64  [11],  523,  524  [1893]). 

Lead,  fluorides  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  127).  Brauner 
(0.  J.  65,  393  [1894])  has  prepared  the  com- 
pound PbF4.3KF.HF  in  various  ways;  the 
simplest  process  being  to  dissolve  Pb(CjH302)4 
(v.  Eed  oxide  op  Lead,  Addenda,  mfra)  in  cone. 
HFAq  and  add  KF.  By  acting  on  this  salt 
with  coiic.  HjSOj,  B.  obtained  evidence  of  the 
formation  of  lead  tetrafluoride,  PbF,,  but  he  did 
not  succeed  in  isolating  the  compound. 

■  Lead,  iodide  of  (vol:  iii.  p.  127).  Several 
double,  compoutids  of  Pblj  with  alkali  iodides 
iiave  been  isolated  by  Wells,  W.  a.  Johnston,  and 
fierty  {v.  Beferencea  under  Lead  bbomide,  p.  914). 
For  the  compound  PbIj.2MgI2.l6aq,  v.  Otto  a. 
brewes  (Ar.  Ph.  229,  179;  abstract  in  G.  J; 
64  [11],  984  [1893]). 

Lead  iodobromides  and  iodoclilorides  (vol. 
iii.  p.  128).  Miss  Field  (0.  J.  63,  540  [1893]) 
has  described  the  compounds  2PbBrj.Pbl2, 
2PbOl2.Pbl2,  and  SPbCl^-Pbl^. 

Lead  protoxide  (vol.  iii.  p.  128).  PbO  is 
unchanged  at  c.   1750°   (Read,   C.  J.   65,    313 


[1894]).  The  hydrate  2PbO.HjO  (vol.  iii.  p.  129) 
is  obtained  in  large  crystals  by  allowing  a  solu- 
tion of  PbO  in  EOHAq  to  cool  in  the  air ;  CO, 
is  absorbed,  and  the  hydrate  is  deposited  in 
colourless,  tetragonal  crystals,  a:b:c  =  1:  'S24 
(Luedeking,  Am.  13,  120  [1891]). 

Bed  oxide  of  lead  (yol.  iii.  p.  130J.  Hutchin- 
son a.  Pollard  (C.  J.  63,  1136  [1893])  have  ex- 
amined the  reaction  of  Pb,04  with  glacial  aeetiis 
acid,  and  have  isolated  lead  tetiraeetate 
Pb.(G2Hj02)4,  melting  at  c.  175°,  and  deoomr 
posmg  a  httle  above  that  temperature. 

Note.— The  formula  PbO(OG2H30)j  said  to 
be  assigned  by  Jacquelain  to  the  salt  obtained 
by  hkn  (vol.  iii.  p.  130,  col.  2,  line  28  from  top ; 
and  p.  131,  col.  2,  line  24  from  bottom)  should 
have  been  given  as  PbOj(C4HsOs)3  old  notation. 

Flumbates  (vol.  iii.  p.  132).  Eassner  (Ar. 
Ph.  [3]  28, 109  ;  abstract  ia  G.  J.  58,  561  [1890]) 
describes  plumbates  of  Ba,  Ca,  and  Sr.  Ee- 
garding  the  dissociation  of  Ga  plumbate,  v.  lie 
Chatelier  (G.  B.  117, 109  ;  abstract  in  0.  /.  64 
[11],  524  [1893]). 

Lead  ozyiodides  (vol.  iii.  p.  132).  Oroger 
(M.  13,  510 ;  abstractin  G.  J.  62, 1892)  desorijbes 
the  compound  PbCPblj. 

Lead,  salts  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  132).  The  salt 
Pb(02H302)4  (v.  swpra,  Bed  oxide  of  lead)  be- 
longs to  the  type  PbX',,  to  which  form  PbOli 
also  belongs. 

Lead,  sulphide  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  133).  According 
to  Hannay  (C.  J.  Proc,  Nos.  139  and  141  [1894]), 
when  air  is  passed  into  molten  PbS,  one  half  of 
the  lead  remains  as  lead,  and  one  half  is  volati- 
lised, and  deposited  as  PbS ;  H.  accounts  for 
this  change  by  supposing  the  reaction  to  be 
2PbS  +  02  =  Pb  +  PbS.S02,  the  volatile  PbS.S0j 
being  decomposed  in  the  colder  part  of  the 
apparatus  to  PbS  and  SO,. 

Lead  sulphobromide  and  snlphochloride 
(vol.  iii.  p.  133).  Parmentier  (O.  B.  114,  298 ; 
abstract  in  C.  J.  62,  685  [1892])  obtained  the 
compounds  PbS.PbBr^  and  PbS.PbGl2,  by  dis- 
solving  the  halides  in  their  acids  and  shaking 
the  liquids  while  HjS  was  passed  over  the  sur- 
faces of  the  solutions. 

LITHIUM  (vol.  iii.  p.  147).  Guntz  (C.  B. 
117,  732  [1893])  recommends  to  use  a  mixture 
of  equal  weights  of  LiCl  and  KCl,  for  the 
electrolytic  preparation  of  the  metal ;  the  mixture 
melts  at  450°  and  the  m.p.  decreases  as  electro- 
lysis proceeds.  (For  details  as  to  size  of  elec- 
trodes, strength  of  current,  &c.,  v.  abstract  in 
C.  J.  66  [11],  91  [1894].)  Holt  a.  Sims,  0.  J, 
65,  443  [1894],  find  that  traces  of  a  peroxide  are 
formed,  along  with  Lip,  by  burning  Li  in  0. 

Lithium,  amide  of,  LiNHj.  Formed  by 
gently  heating  clean  Li  in  a  stream  of  NH,  until 
violent  action  ceases,  and  then  heating  to  c. 
400°  until  the  reaction  is  finished.  A  white, 
crystalline,  transparent  solid;  melts  between 
380^  and  400° ;  decomposes  in  cold  water  slowly, 
giving  LiOHAq  and  NHj ;  decomposed  by  heat- 
ing in  air,  but  vfithout  taking  fir^  (Titherley, 
C.  J.  65  ;  504  [1894] ;  ^.v.  for  further  reactions). 
Lithium,  bromide  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  150).  The 
hydrates  LiBr.  aaq,  where  a;  =  1  and  2,  are  da- 
scribed  by  Bogorodsky  (/.  B.  25,  316  [1893]). 

Lithium,  chloride  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  150).  For 
LiCl.  aq  and  LiCl.  2aq  v.  Bogorodsky  (l.c.).  For 
the    double    compounds  LiCl.MClj.  tcaq,   where 
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M  =  Cu,  Co,  Pe,  Mn,  or  Ni,  v.  Chassevant  (0.  B. 
113,  646 ;  115,  113 ;  abstracts  in  0.  J.  62,  118, 
1275  [1892]). 

lithium,  fluoride  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  150).  Pouleno 
(Bit.  [3]  11, 15  [1894])  obtained  LiF  in  regular 
ootahedra  by  heating  the  amorphous  fluoride 
with  KHPj  and  KCl,  and  washing  with  water ; 
si.  sol.  water,  insol.  95  p.o.  alcohol ;  melts  at 
0. 1000°  in  H,  and  partially  volatilises  at  1100°- 
1200°. 

lithium,  hydroxide  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  150).  For 
the  freezing-points  of  aqueous  solutions  of  LiOH 
V.  Pickering  (0.  J.  63,  899  [1893]). 

Lithium,  nitride  of.  Ouvrard  (C.  B.  114, 120 
[1892])  obtained  a  black  solid,  probably  LijN, 
by  heating  commercial  Li  to  dull  redness  in  N. 

Lithium,  oxides  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  151).  Almost 
the  only  product  of  heating  Li  in  O  is  LijO ; 
only  traces  of  a  peroxide  are  formed  (Holt  a. 
Sims,  C.  J.  65,  443  [1894]). 

MAGNESIUM  (vol.  iii.  p.  157).  Burton  a. 
Vorce  {Am.  12,  219  [1890])  obtained  the  value 
24'22  (0  =  15-96)  for  at.  w.,  by  converting  pure 
Mg  into  Mg(N03)2  ™d  this  to  MgO.  The  mole- 
cule Of  Mg  in  dilute  solution  in  tin  is  probably 
monatomio  (Heyoock  a.  Neville,  C.  J.  57,  37fi 
[1890]).  Mg  crystallises  in  holohedral  hexa- 
gonal forms,  a:c  =  1:1-6202,  isomorphous  with 
Zn  and  Be  (B.  a.  V.,  Z.c). 

According  to  Moirtemartini  (0.  22,  384,  397, 
426  [1892]),  a  oonsiderablo  quantity  of  H  is  given 
off  when  Mg  interacts  with  HNOjAq  (o.  13  p.o.) ; 
the  quantity  of  NH,  formed  increases  with  con- 
centration of  the  acid  up  to  40  p.c.  HNOj, 
after  which  it  decreases.  Mg^burnsinNO  at  a 
dull  red  heat  (Sabatier  a.  Senderens,  C.  B.  115, 
236  [1892;]).  Giorgis  (G.  21,  510  [1891])  says 
that  Mg  dissolves  in  water  saiturated  with  00^; 
th^t  H  is  given  ofE,  and  crystals  of  MgCO,.  3aq 
are  deposited.  For  the  interactions  Of  Mg  and 
chlorides  o.  Seubert  a.  Schmidt  (A.  267,  218 ; 
abstract  in  G.  J.  62,  776  [1892]).  Winkler  has 
made  an  extended  examination  of  the  interac- 
tions of  Mg  and  oxides  {B.  23,  44,  120,  772, 
2642 ;  24,  873,  1966 ;  abstracts  in  G.  J.  58,  331, 
451, 693,  1372  [1890] ;  60,  801, 1155  [1891]). 

Magnesium,  bromide  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  159). 
BeketofE  {v.  abstract  in  C.  J.  62,  762  [1892]) 
gives  H.P.  [Mg,Br^  =  121,700.  The  double  salt 
2MgBrj.PbBr2. 16aq  is  described  by  Ottoa.Drewes 
[Ar.  Ph.  229,  585 ;  abstract  in  O.  J.  62,  566 
p.892]). 

Magnesium,  chloride  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  159). 
Skinner  (O.  /.  61,  341  [1892])  gives  the  boiling- 
points  of  solutions  of  MgCL;  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, from  o.  4-5  to  c.  14-5  p.c.  MgClj. 

Magnesium,  iodide  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  161). 
Beketoff  (I.e.)  gives  H.P.  [Mg,!'^  =  84;800. 

Magnesium,  nitride  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  161).  For 
description  of  an  experiment  to  demonstrate  the 
formation  of  Mg^N^  v.  Merz  (B.  24,  3,940 ;  ab- 
stract in  C.  J.  62,  409  [1892]). 

Magnesium,  oxide  of  (vdl.  iii.  p.  161).  MgO 
is  unchanged  at  o.  1750°  (Bead,  G.  S.  65,  313 
[1894]) ;  heated  in  the  electric  furnace,  it  melts 
with  a  current  of  70  volts  and  350  amperes 
(Moissan,  O.  B.  115,  1034 ;  cf.  C.  B.  116, 1429 
[1892-3]).  Eiohards  a.  Eogers  (P.  Am.  A.  28, 
200  [1893])  found  that  MgO,  prepared  by  evapo- 
rating MgCO,,  or  Mg,  with  HNOjAq  and  {ieat- 


ing  very  strongly,  retained  c.  10  times  its  volume 
of  gas,  chiefly  0  and  N. 

Magnesium,  silicides  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  162). 
Eegardang  the  formation  of  compounds  by  heat- 
ing together  Mg  and  Si,  v.  Winkler  (B.  23, 2642 ; 
abstract  in  C.  J.  58, 1373  [1890]). 

MANGANESE  (vol.  iii.  p.  177).  Moissan 
(0.  B.  116,  349  [1893])  obtained  Mn  containing 
4  to  5  p.c.  0,  by  fusing  MnO  with  charcoal 
(keeping  MnO  in  excess)  by  means  of  a  current 
of  60  volts  and  300  amperes.  Prelinger  (M.  14, 
353 ;  abstract  in  O.  J.  66  [11],  49  [1894])  pre- 
pared pure  Mn  by  heating  Mn  amalgam  (formed 
by  electrolysing  MnCljAq  using  a  cathode  of 
Hg)  in  pure  H. 

Mn  is  described  by  P  {l.c.)  as  a  grey  porous 
metal ;  unchanged  in  dry  air ;  reacts  slowly 
with  cold,  rapidly  with  warm,  water ;  dissolves 
in  NH.OlAq  giving  off  NH3  and  H  ;  S.G.  7-4212 
referred  to  water  at  4°.  Moissan  (O.  B.  116, 
1429  [1893])  found  that  Mn  volatilises  readily  in 
the  electric  furnace,  using  a  cutrent  of  80  volts 
and  380  amperes.  Montemartiui  {O.  22,  384, 
397, 426  [1892])  says  that  the  gaseous  products- 
of  the  interaction  of  Mn  and  HNOjAq  are  H, 
NH3,  N,  and  N^O.  Finely  divided  Mn  reacts 
with  CO  at  0.  400°,  producing  MnO  and  0 
(Guntz,  C.B.  114,  115  [1892]). 

Manganese,  alloys  of.  The  presence  of  0. 
■5  p.c.  Mn  in  iron  or  steel  scarcely  affects  the 
properties,  except  by  slightly  increasing  the 
tenacity  and  malleability ;  a  very  hard  tool-steel 
is  formed  with  c.  1^  p.o.  Mn.  Alloys  with  iron 
containing  from  7  to  30  p.c.  Mn  are  extremely 
hard  and  tough. 

Manganese,  amalgams  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  179). 
Prelinger  {M.  14,  353  ;  abstract  in  G.  J.  66  [11], 
49  [1894])  prepared  Mn^Hgs  by  passing  a  cur- 
rent from  a  kathode  of  Hg  through  saturated 
MnCljAq  to  an  anode  of  C,  or  Pt-Ir,  in  a  porous 
vessel,  washing  in  running  water,  squeezing  out 
excess  of  Hg,  and  drying  in  H  over  GaCi,.  By 
heating  gently  in  a  stream  of  pure,  dry  H,  pure 
Mn  was  obtained. 

Manganous  chloride  (vol.  iii.  p.  179).  Chasse- 
vant {A.  Gh.  [6]  30,  5  [1893])  describes  several 
double  salts  of  MnCl^ ;  viz.  MuClj.AmCl.  2aq, 
MilCl2.2AitiCl.  aq,  and  MnClj.LiCl.  3aq.  For 
the  double  salts  M.KCl.  2aq,  M.CsCl.  2aq  ; 
M.2XC1.2aq,  X  =  NH4,  Cs,  Eb;  2M,MgCl2. 12aq 
(M  =  MnClJ,  V.  Saunders  [Am.  14,  127 ;  abstract 
in  a.  J.  62,  780  [1892]). 

Manganic  chlorides  (vol.  iii.  p.  180).  Ee- 
garding  the  composition  of  the  chloride  in  the 
solution  obtained  by  dissolving  MnOj  in  HClAq, 
V.  Vernon  (P.  M.  [5]  31,  469),  and  Pickering 
(P.  M.  [5]  33,  284)  (abstracts  in  0.  J.  62,  19, 
687  [1892]). 

Manganese  peroxide  (vol.  iii.  p.  183).  Ee- 
garding  the  compositions  Of  the  hydrated  oxides, 
approximately  MnOj.  xaq,  prepared  by  different 
methods,  v.  Gorgeu  (Bl.  [3]  4,"  16  [1891]).  G. 
(O.  B.  110,  857;  abstract  in  G.  J.  58,  946 
[1890])  gives  some  details  regarding  the  inter- 
action of  MnOj.  xaq  andH^OjAq.  Heated  in  the 
electric  furnace,  MnO^  melts,  gives  off  0,  and 
leaves  MnO  (Moissan,  0.  R.  115,  1034  [1892]). 
MujOj  is  said  to  be  formed  by  heating  MnOg  to 
c.  400°  in  NO  (Sabatier  a.  Senderens,  0.  iJ.114, 
1476  [1892]).  McLeod  (0.  J.  65,  202  [1894]) 
has  confirmed  his  former  observation  that  CI  is 
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given  off  when  MnOj  and  KCIOs  are  heated 
together.  Begarding  compounds  of  MnO,  with 
basic  oxides,  v.  Bousseau  {0.  B.  112,  525 ;  114, 
72;  116,1060  ;  abstracts  in  C.  J.  60,645  [1891] ; 
62,569  [1892];  64  [11],  416  [1893]). 

Permanganates  (vol.  iii.  p.  186).  Begarding 
the  interaction  of  permanganates  with  B^O^q, 
V.  Gorgeu  (0.  B.  110,  958 ;  abstract  in  0.  J.  58, 
1062  [1890]).  Klobb  {Bl.  [3]  3, 508  ;  abstract  in 
C.  J.  58,  947  [1890])  describes  oompouiids  of 
NH,  with  permanganates  of  Cd,  Cu,  Ni,  and  Zn. 

Barium  permanganate  BaMn^Og  (the  formula 
is  wrongly  printed  BaMnOj  in  vol.  iii.  p.  186). 
For  the  preparation  of  this  salt  from  KMnO^Aq 
and  Ba(N0a)2Aq  v.  Muthmann  {B.  26,  1016;  ab- 
stract in  0.  J.  64  [11],  324  [1893]). 

Calcium  permanganate.  The  formula  given 
on  p.  186  of  vol.  iii.  is  wrong;  it  should  be 
C8Mn.fl,.5B.fi. 

Potassium  permanganate  (vol.  iii.  p.  186). 
Tivoli  (0.  19,  630  [1890])  gives  the  following  as 
the  reactions  that  occur  when  pure  AsH^is  passed 
into  dilute  KMnOjAq:  (1)  2KMn04Aq+AsHj 
=  KjHAsO,Aq  +  Mn20a  +  H20;  (2) 
2KMn04Aq  +  AsH, = K^HAsOaAq  +  2MnOj  +  HjO. 

Silver  permanganate  (vol.  iii.  p.  187). 
AgMnO,  decomposes  slowly  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  rapidly  at  100°,  and  very  rapidly 
at  135°  (Gorgeu,  C.  B.  114,  912 ;  abstract  in 
C.J.  62,  942  [1892]). 

Uanganous  sulphide  (vol.  iii.  p.  188).  The 
pp.  produced  by  adding  (NH4)HSAq  to  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  a  Mn  salt,  after  wash- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  HjS  and  drying  in  CO, 

at  70°,  is  MnS ;   S.G.  |^=3-55.    By  heating  to 

800°-320°,  or  by  leaving  in  contact  with 
(NHJHSAq  for  some  days,  the  reddish  MnS 
becomes  green  without  changing  its  composi- 
tion;   the  green  form  of  MnS  is  crystalline, 

S.G.  i^=3-6B  (Antony  a.  Domuni,  G.  23  [1],  560 

[1892]). 

MASSITJM.  In  1892  (0.  J.  61,  491)  Bich- 
mond  a.  Husseinoff  obtained  indications  of  the 
existence  of  an  element  before  unknown  in 
specimens  of  Bgyptian  fibrous  alums.  The  sup- 
posed new  element  gave  reactions  indicating 
analogies  with  Be,  Ca,  and  Zn ;  the  results  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  the  oxalate  by  heat  led 
to  the  at.  w.  of  o.  228.  The  authors  suggested 
the  name  masrium,  from  the  Arabic  name  for 
Egypt. 

MEBOITItAMIIONIUlU:  COMFOUNBS  (vol. 
iii.  p.  206). 

Uercnro-ammoninm  salts  KEj.xHgxX  (vol. 
iii.  p.  207).  Barfoed's  conclusion  that  these  sup- 
posed compounds  are  really  mixtures  of  mercuri- 
oompounds  and  Hg  is  confirmed  by  Fesci  (0. 
21  [11],  569  [1891]).  The  product  of  the 
interaction  of  HgCl  and  NH,Aq,  described  as 
dimercu/ro-ammonium  chloride  NHjHg^.Cl  in 
vol.  iii.  (p.  208),  leaves  metallic  Hg  when 
treated  with  ammoniacal  (NHJjSOjAq,  ac- 
cording to  P.  When  the  reaction  of  HgCl 
with  NHjAq  proceeds  out  of  the  light,  P. 
says  that  the  change  is  SHg^Cl,  +  4NH3Aq 
=  (NHgj)Cl.NH4Cl  +  2NH,ClAq  +  2Hg.  Similarly 
the  reaction  of  NH^Aq  with  Eg^SOj  produces 
a  double  compound  of  dimercnro-ammonium 
sulphate  ((NHg2),S0i.(NHJ,S0J  and  Hg;  and 


(NHgj)NOs.NH4N03  and  Hg  are  formed,  accord- 
ing to  P.,  when  HgNOjAq  is  treated  with  NHjAq. 

Kercuri-ammonium  salts  NH,Hg.X.  Be- 
garding the  conditions  of  formation  of  compounds 
of  mercuri-ammonium  chloride  NHjHg.Cl  (vol. 
iii.  p.  208)  with  HgCLj  and  NH,(HgjO)Cl,  v. 
Balestra  (<?.  21  [11],  294  ;  abstract  in  C.  J.  62, 
276  [1892]). 

Simercuri-ammonium  salts  NHg^X  (vol.  iii. 
p.  209) .  Pesci  (0. 20, 485  [1890])  has  examined  the 
conditions  of  formation  of  various  salts  of  this 
class,  especially  the  nitrate  NHgj.NOj  and  com- 
pounds of  this  with  NH4NO3.  The  sulphate 
(NHg2)2S04;  2aq  was  formed  by  saturating  cone. 
NHjAq  with  HgSO^,  allowing  the  solution  to 
evaporate  in  an  atmosphere  of  NH,  over  CaO, 
and  collecting  the  first  crop  of  crystals ;  various 
compounds  of  (NHg2)2S04  with  (NHJ^SOj  are 
also  described  {v.  abstractinC.J.  60, 268  [1891]). 

MEECTJEY  (vol.  iii.  p.  212).  Heycock  a. 
Neville's  results  (O.  J.  57,  376  [1890])  show  that 
some  condensation  from  monatomic  molecules 
perhaps  occurs  in  dilute  solutions  of  Hg  in  tin. 
For  corrected  tables  of  the  vapour  pressures  of 
Hg  for  each  10°  from  180°  to  480°,  and  each  1" 
from  330°  to  860°,  v.  Young  (C.  J.  59,  629 
[1891]). 

Jager  (W.  48,  209  [1893])  recommends  to 
prepare  pure  Hg  by  converting  Hg  that  has  been 
distilled  in  vacuo  into  HgNOj  and  electrolysing 
a  solution  of  the  salt,  using  Ft  as  cathode  and 
distilled  Hg  as  anode.  Shenstone  (C.  J.  61,  452 
[1892])  noticed  that  Hg  adheres  to  glass  when 
brought  into  contact  with  CI,  Br,  or  I.  Monte- 
martini  (0.  22,  384,  397,  426  [1891])  finds  that 
the  amount  of  NO  produced  by  the  interaction 
of  Hg  and  HNO^Aq  decreases  as  concentration 
of  the  acid  increases ;  that  NO,  is  produced  with 
acid  more  cone,  than  27'5  p.c.  HNOj,  HgNOj 
is  formed  with  25  p.c.  acid,  but  Hg(N0,)2  with 
60  to  70  p.c.  acid ;  no  NH,  is  formed  with  27 
and  50  p.o.  acid. 

Uercnric  bromide  (vol.  iii.  p.  215).  HgBr, 
boils  at  325°,  according  to  Preyer  a.,V.  Meyer 
{Zeit.f.  anorg.  Cherme,  2, 1  [1892]). 

Uereurons  chloride  (vol.  iii.  p.  215).  Harris 
a.  v.  Meyer  have  re-determined  the  V.D.  of 
calomel  at  448°  and  518° ;  the  value  obtained 
was  117'5.  H.  a.  M.  obtained  considerable 
quantities  of  Hg  and  HgCl,  by  allowing  the 
vapours  obtained  by  heating  calomel  to  c.  465° 
to  diffuse  along  a  glass  tube ;  also  by  heating 
calomel  at  420°  for  half  an  hour  in  a  distillation 
flask  .at  33  mm.  pressure.  By  heating  calomel 
to  240°-260°,  and  bringing  a  piece  of  KOH, 
which  had  been  heated  to  o.  250°,  into  the 
vapour,  they  noticed  that  the  surface  of  the 
KOH  at  once  became  covered  with  yellow  HgO ; 
they  also  found  that  a  piece  of  gold  leaf  held 
for  a  moment  in  the  vapour  was  amalgamated  (if 
kept  for  some  time  in  the  hot  vapour  the  yellow 
colour  was  restored).  H.  a.  M.  think  their  re- 
sults leave  no  doubt  that  the  vapour  obtained 
by  heating  calomel  is  Hg  +  HgCl^,  and  that  the 
molecular  formula  ol  calomel  is  Hg^Clj. 

The  reaction  of  Hg^Clj  with  NHjAq  gives 
(NHg2)Cl.NH4Cl  and  Hg,  according  to  Pesci  (v. 

supra,  MEBCnBO-AMMONIUM  SAIiTS). 

Mercuric  chloride  (vol.  iii.  p.  217).  HgClj 
boils  at  307°  (Preyer  a.  V.  Meyer,  Zeitf.  anorg. 
Chemie,  S,   1   [1892]).      The  white  substance 
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produced  by  the  reaction  of  HgCljAq  with  a 
silver  photographio  image,  or  with  pulverulent 
Ag,  IS  HgAgOlj,  according  to  Jones  (S.  0. 1. 12, 
983 ;  abstract  in  O.  J.  66  [11],  138  [1894]). 

Mercuric  cyanide;  for  an  account  o£  the 
conditions  of  formation  and  properties  of  the 
double  mercury-zinc  cyanide,  v.  Dunstan  IC.  J. 
61,  666  [1892]).  ^ 

Mercury,  haloid  compounds  of  (vol.  iii.  p. 
219).  Wells  (Am.  S.  [3]  44,  221 ;  abstract  in 
C.  J.  64  [11],  68  [1893])  describes  a  number  of 
double  compounds  of  mercury  and  caesium 
halides;  the  compounds  belong  to  the  forms 
ill  S^?SXs,  (2)  Cs^gX,,  (3)  Cs,HgJ„  (4)  0sHgX3, 
(5)  CsHgjX„  (6)  CsHgsX,,;  X  =  C1,  Br  or  I;  in 
some  eases  the  total  X  atoms  comprise  two  dif- 
ferent halogens. 

Mercury  hydrosulphide ;  for  experimental 
attempts  to  prepare  a  definite  compound,  v. 
Linder  a.  Picton  (0.  J.  61,  123  [1892]). 

Mercury  phosphide  (vol.  iii.  p.  223).  By 
heating  Hg  and  PIj  in  a  sealed  tube  for  many 
hours  at  275°-300°,  and  removing  Hglj  by  treat- 
ment with  KIAq,  Granger  (0.  iJ.  115,  229 
[1892])  obtained  HgjPj  in  lustrous,  metal-like, 
hexagonal  crystals,  appearing  red  by  trans- 
mitted light,  and  giving  a  brown  powder.  The 
compound  gives  Hg  and  P  when  heated ;  heated 
in  air  it  burns ;  detonates  when  mixed  with 
ECIO3  and  struck ;  burns  in  CI ;  dissolved  by 
aqua  regia. 

Mercurous  sulphide  (vol.  iii.  p.  224).  Antony 
a.  Sestini  (G.24  [1],193  [1894])  obtained  a  black 
powder  by  passing  dry  H^S,  diluted  with  C0„ 
over  dryHgjOlj  or  Hg(C2H,02),  kept  at  r-10°; 
when  freshly  prepared  the  black  powder  was 
scarcely  changed  in  dry  HCl  at  - 18°,  but  at  a 
somewhat  higher  temperature  (below  0°)  Hg^OL, 
was  quickly  formed.  The  substance  dissolved 
in  cold  EjSAq  or  Na,SAq,  but  when  temperature 
rose  above  0°  the  solution  became  turbid  and 
ppd.  Hg.  A.  a.  S.  think  their  results  show 
that  HgjS  exists  at  low  temperatures  [abstract 
in  C.  J.  66  [11],  318  [1894]). 

Mercury  snlphochloride  (vol.  iii.  p.  225). 
The  compound  2HgS.HgCl2  is  formed,  according 
to  Colson  (0.  B.  115,  657  [1892]),  by  passing 
HjS  into  a  solution  of  HgClj  in  dry  benzene. 

MOIYBDEHUM  (vol.  iii.  p.  421).  Smith  a. 
Maas  (A.  C.  J.  15,  397  [1893])  obtained  the 
mean  value  95-85  (0  =  15-96)  for  the  at.  w.  of 
Mo,  by  heating  Na^rMoO,  in  a  current  of  dry 
HCl  and  weighing  the  NaCl  that  remained 
(Mo03.2HCland  HjO  were  formed  and  removed). 
Smith  a.  Oberholtzer  (Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chemie,  5, 
63  [1893])  say  that  a  mixture  of  MoOClj  and 
Mo(CO)01,  is  formed  by  heating  Mo  to  150°- 
200°  in  COCI2 ;  and  that  MOsSjOlo  is  produced 
by  heating  Mo  to  redness  in  S2CI2.  Mo  is  said 
to  ppt.  Ag  from  AgNOjAq,  Au  from  AuCljAq, 
HgCl  and  then  Hg  from  HgCl^Aq,  and  Ou  from 
solutions  of  its  salts  (Smith,  Zeit.  f.  anorg. 
Chemie,  1,  360  [1891]).  Montemartini  (G.  22, 
384,  897, 426  [1891])  finds  that  no  NH3  is  formed 
in  the  interaction  of  Mo  and  HNOjAq  with  from 
3  to  70  p.e.  HNO3;  the  most  vigorous  action 
occurs  with  acid  0.  50  p.c,  but  the  whole  of  the 
metal  is  not  oxidised  to  MoO,,  a  nitrate  being 
probably  formed ;  the  gaseous  products  are  NO 
Bnd  NO2,  the  quantity  of  NO  decreasing  as  the 
concentration  of  the  acid  increases. 


_  Molybdenum,  carbides  of.  By  heating  a 
mixture  of  MoOj  and  charcoal  in  the  electric 
furnace,  Moissan  (C.  B.  116,  1225  [1893])  ob- 
tained a  very  hard  carbide,  containing  from 
9-77  to  9-9  p.c.  C ;  S.G.  8-6. 

Molybdenum  sesquioxide  (vol.  iii.  p.  431). 
Heating  Uo.fi,  in  NO  produces  MoOj  (Sabatier 
a.  Senderens,  G.  B.  114, 1429  [1892]). 

Molybdenum  trioxide  (vol.  iii.  p.  432).  MoOj 
partially  volatilises,  and  is  partially  reduced  to 
one  of  the  blue  oxides,  at  c.  1750°  (Read,  0.  J, 
65,  313  [1894]).  According  to  Smith  a.  Ober- 
holtzer [Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Cheme,  4,  236  [1893]), 
the  products  of  heating  M0O3  in  HBr  are 
(1)  Mo03.3HBr,  and  (2)  Mo,03Br, ;  when  HI  is 
used  and  the  temperature  kept  at  105°-120°,  a 
blue  oxide  Uofi^.xaq  is  formed;  HF  at  300°- 
400°  forms  Mo fij^^  [v.  abstract  in  0.  J.  64  [11], 
471  [1893]).  Cammerer  {Chem.  Zeit.  15,  957 ; 
abstract  in  0.  J.  62,  944  [1892])  says  that 
2MoO3.HjO2.HjO  ia  formed  by  boiling  MoOj  with 
HjOjAq. 

Molybdenum,  oxybromides  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  433). 
Smith  a.  Oberholtzer  (Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Ohevm, 
4,  236  [1893])  describe  MojOjBrj ;  square  plates, 
colour  of  KMnOj.  Formed,  along  with 
MoOa.3HBr,  by  heating  M0O3  in  HBr. 

Molybdenum,  oxychlorides  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  433). 
For  the  products  of  the  interaction  of  MoOjClj 
and  NHj,  v.  Smith  a.  Lehner  (Zeit.  f.  anorg. 
Chemie,  4,  374 ;  abstract  in  0.  /.  64  [11],  529 
[1893]). 

Molybdenum,  oxycyanide  of.  By  dissolving 
MoOj  in  KOyAq,  and  adding  a  strong  acid, 
Pochard  (0.  B.  118,  804  [1894])  obtained 
MoOjOyj.  Easily  decomposed  by  contact  with 
acids ;  double  compounds  with  KCy  and  AgOy 
are  also  described. 

Molybdenum,  oxyfluorides  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  483). 
For  MOjOjF,,  a  white,  crystalline,  deliquescent 
solid,  obtained  by  heating  MoOj  in  HF  at  300°- 
400°,  V.  Smith  a.  Oberholtzer  (l.c.). 

Molybdenum,  thiochloride  of.  For  MojSsCl,,, 
V.  S.  a.  0.  (l.c.  5,  68). 

Molybdates,  and  derivatives  thereof  (vol.  iii. 
p.  423),  For  compounds  of  molybdates  of  NH, 
and  K  with  SOj  and  SeO,,  v.  Pochard  (C.  R. 
116, 1441 ;  117,  104 ;  abstracts  in  C.  J.  64  [11], 
530  [1893]). 

Permolybdates.  By  the  reaction  of  H^OjAq 
with  KjMoaOioAq,  i  Pochard  (0.  B.  112,  720; 
abstract  in  C.  J.  60,  988  [1891])  obtained  potas- 
sium peiinolybdate  KjMojO,.  4aq ;  the  corre- 
sponding NHj  salt  was  also  formed. 

Arseno-molybdates  (vol.  iii.  p.  425).  For 
salts  of  this  class,  v.  Friedheim-(.Ze{i. /.  anorg. 
Cheime,  2,  314 ;  6,  11,  27  ;  abstracts  in  C,  /. 
64  [11],  283 ;  66  [11],  238  [1893-4]). 

lodomolybdates.  A  great  many  salts  of  the 
form  xMoO,.2/l205.«MO  are  described  by  Blom- 
strand  (Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chemie,  1,  10 ;  abstract 
in  C.  J.  64  [11],  122  [1893]). 

Phosphomolybdates  (vol.  iii.  p.  426).  Fried-, 
heim  (Zeit.f.  anorg.  Cheinie,  4,  275  ;  6,  11,  27  ; 
abstracts  in  0.  J.  64  [11],  472 ;  66  [11],  238 
[1898-4])  describes  several  salts  of  this  class. 

Fluomolybdates  (vol.  iii.  p.  425),  v.  Piccini 
(Beat.  Acad.  Lincei,  7  [1],  267  ;  abstract  in  C.  J. 
62,  784  [1892]),  and  Mauro  (Z.c,  1892  [1],  194 ; 
abstract  in  C.  J.  64  [11],  124  [1393]). 
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NICKEL  (vol.  iii.  p.  498).  The  at.  w.  has 
been  re-detevmined  (1)  by  Schiitzenberger,  by 
reducing  oxides  of  Ni  in  H  (0.  R.  114,  1149 
[1892]);  (2)  by  Winkler,  by  estimating  01  in 
NiCl,  prepared  from  electrolytically  deposited 
Ni  {Zeit.  /.  anorg.  Chemie,'  4,  10  [1893]). 
SoMtzenberger's  values  varied  from  58-50  to 
,59"8 ;  Winkler's  mean  value  from  the  gravi- 
metric determinations  was  58*903,  and  from  the 
volumetric  determinations  58-910  (Cl  =  35'37, 
Ag  =  107-66).  Kriiss  a.  Schmidt  (Z&it.f.  anorg. 
Chemie,  2,  235  [1892])  insist  that  the  substance 
called  nickel  is  not  an  element,  but  Winkler 
(Z.C.)  controverts  this  statement  (v.  abstracts  in 
G.  J.  64  [11],  212,  469  [1893]).  The  molecule  of 
Ni  in  dilute  solution  in  tin  is  probably  monatomio 
(Heycook  a.  Neville,  0.  /.  57,  376  [1890]). 
Schiitzenberger  (0.  B.  113,  177  [1891])  says  that 
a  volatile  compound,  is  formed  by  passing  dry 
HCl  over  finely  divided  Ni  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness. Mbntemartini  (0.  22  [1],  250  ;  abstract  in 
C.  J.  62,  1278  [1892])  gives  the  quantities  of 
NH3,  N2O,  N,  and  HNO.,  (no  NO)  produced  by 
the  reaction  of  excess  of  HNOjAq  (27-6  p.o.)  with 
Ni.  Heated  to  200°  in  NO,  the  oxide  NiO  is 
formed  without  any  Ni^O,  (Sabatier  a.  Senderens, 
C.  R.  114,  1429  [1892]).  By  passing  NOz, 
diluted  with  N,  over  reduced  Ni,  nitro-nickel 
(INiJ^O.^)  is  obtained;  it  resembles  nitro-cobalt 
(2.U.,  p.  908)  (S.  a.  S.,  Bl.  [B]  9,  669  [1893]). 

Nickel  carbonyl  Ni(CO).,.  {Nickel  carbon- 
oxide,  vol.  iii.  p.  501.)  Mol.  w.  was  confirmed 
by  Moud  a.  Nasini  {Z.  P.  C.  8, 150  [1891]),  by 
finding  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of 
benzene.  S.G.  1-85613  at  0°,  1-27132  at  36° 
(water  at  4°  =  1) ;  S.G.  at  b.p.  =  1-25406 ;  molecular 
volume  =  136-04 ;  critical  temp.  =  151°.  For  some 
reactions  «.  Berthelot  (0.  R.  112, 1343 ;  abstract 
in  C.  J.  60,  1427  [1890]). 

Nickel,  chloride  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  501).  A 
volatile  substance,  decomposed  by  heating,  is 
said  to  be  formed  by  passing  dry  HCl  over  dry 
NiClj  at  dull  redness  (Schiitzenberger,  0.  B. 
113,  177 ;  V.  abstract  in  C.  J.  60, 1429  [1890]). 
Chassevaut  {A.  Ch.  [6]  30,  6  [1893])  describes 
the  double  compoumds  NiClj.AmCl.  6aq  and 
NiClyLiCl.  3aq. 

Nickel,  flnoride  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  502).  Fouleno 
(0.  B.  114,  1426  [1892])  obtained  amorphous 
NiFj  by  heating  NiClj  with  excess  of  NH4F,  and 
washing  away  NHjCl  with  boiling  alcohol ;  by 
heating  in  HF  to  1200°-1300°,  the  amorphous 
NiFj  became  crystalline,  forming  green  prisms, 
S.G.  4-63,  not  acted  on  by  warm  HNO^Aq, 
HOlAq,  or  H^SO^Aq.  Heated  in  air,  NiFj  gives 
NiO ;  heated  with  S  it  gives  NiS ;  and  with  H 
it  is  reduced  to  Ni  (for  other  reactions,!),  abstract 
in  O.  J.  62,  1159  [1892]).  The  double  salt 
NiFj-KF  is  formed  by  heating  NiClj  with  KHP^, 
and  washing  away  KCl  by  water  (P.,  0.  B.  114, 
746  [1892]). 

Nickel  monoxide  (vol.  iii.  p.  502).  NiO  melts 
and  forms  green  crystals  in  the  electric  furnace 
(Moissan,  0.  B.  115,  1034  [1892]).  NiO  occludes 
small  quantities  of  N  and  0  (Bichards  a.  Bogers, 
P.  Am.  A.  28,  200  [1893]). 

Nickel  sesquioxide  (vol.  iii.  p.  502).  Ni^O, 
fuses,  gives  up  all  its  0,  and  leaves  Ni  at  o.  1750° 
(Bead,  0.  J.  65, 313  [1894]). 

Nickel  peroxide  (vol.  iii.  p.  503).  Campbell 
1.  Trowbridge  (J.  Anal,  and  App.  Chem.  7,  301 ; 


abstract  in  C.  J.  66  [11],  238  [1894])  conclude 
that  an  oxide  with  more  0  than  Ni^O^  can  be 
obtained  by  ppg.  NiSO^Aq  by  Na^COaAq  in  pre- 
sence of  Br  at  different  temperatures. 

Nickel  monosnlphide  (vol.  iii.  p.  503).  Be- 
garding  the  oxidation  of  this  salt  in  air,  to 
NiSOj.6NiO,  Ac,  v.  P.  de  Clermont  (0.  R.  117, 
229 ;  abstract  in  0.  /.  64  [11],  528  [1893]). 

NIOBIUM  (vol.  iii.  p.  505).  NhO,  is  not 
changed  at  0.  1750°  (Bead,  0.  J.  65,  313  [1894]). 
Piccini  {Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chemie,  2,  21  [1892]) 
has  prepared  potassium  fluoxyperniobate 
Nb0.^3.2KF.  aq. 

NITKAMIDE  N02(NHj).  Thiele  a.Lachman 
(B.  27,  1909  [1894])  obtained  this  compound  by 
throwing  N0.^.NK.C02K  (potassium  nitro-car- 
bamate)  into  a  mixture  of  ice  and  excess  of 
H^SO,,  extracting  with  ether,  and  evaporating 
in  a  stream  of  air.  Crystallises  in  clear  prisms, 
which  melt  at  72°  with  decomposition  ;  decom- 
posed instantly  to  N^O  and  H^O  by  alkalis, 
alkali  carbonates,  borax,  or  Na  acetate. 

NITRATES  (vol.  iii.  p.  509).  Eousseau  a. 
Tite  (0.  R.  115,  174  [1892])  find  that  many 
basic  nitrates  are  completely  decomposed  by 
heating  with  water  at  150°-200°.  Eegarding 
the  formation  of  basic  nitrates  of  Cd,  Ca,  Ni, 
and  Zn,  v.  B.  a.  T.  (0.  B.  114,  1184)  ;  Eibau 
(0.  R.  114, 1357) ;  and  Werner  (0.  R.  115, 169); 
(abstracts  in  C.  J.  62,  1156,  1157,  1276  [1892]). 

NITRIC  ACID  (vol.  iii.  p.  517).  Begarding 
the  colours  produced  by  diluting  red  fuming 
HN0„Aq  V.  Marchlewski  (B.  24,  3271  [1891]). 
For  revised  tables  showing  the  composition  of 
HNOjAq  of  different  concentrations  v.  Lunge  a. 
Bey  (S.  C.  I.  1891.  543).  Eegarding  the  mag- 
netic rotations  of  HNOjAq  v.  Perkin  (C.  J.  63, 
57  [1893]).  Hall  ^Am.  13,  564)  has  examined 
the  rate  of  production  of  H  and  0,  and  the  effect 
on  the  concentration  of  the  acid,  by  the  slow 
and  steady  electrolysis  of  HNOjAq  {abstract  in 
O.  J.  62,  680  [1892]).  The  interactions  of 
HNOjAq  with  many  metals  have  been  examined 
byMontemartini  (G.  22  [1],  250, 277, 384,397, 426 
[1891] ;  abstracts  in  0.  J.  62,  1278,  1402  [1892]), 
Veley  (S.  O.  I.  10,  206;  and  elsewhere),  and 
others  ;  the  results  are  noted  under  various 
metals.  Pickering  (0.  J.  63,  436  [1893])  has 
isolated  the  hydrates  HNOg.H^O  and  HNO3.3H2O ; 
the  freezing-points  of  HNOjAq,  from  182  to 
86-19  p.c.  HNOs,  are  given  by  P. 

NITBOGEN  (vol.  iii.  p.  556).  S.G.  of  N  (air 
=  1)  = -97209;  1  litre  weighs  1-25749  g.  (Bay- 
leigh,  Pr.  53, 134  [1893]).  /1d  =  12053  at  - 190" 
(liquid  N,  containing  5  p.o.  0)  (Liveing  a.  Dewar, 
P.  M.  [5]  36,  328  [1893]).  Absorption  coefficient 
in  alcohol,  v.  Henrich  {Z.  P.  C.  9,  435  [1892]). 
Diffusion  in  water,  v.  Duncan  a.  Hoppe-Seyler 
(Zeit.  physiol.  Chemie,  17, 147  [1893]). 

Preparation  of  pure  nitrogen.  Threlfall 
(P.  M.  [5]  35, 1  [1893])  gives  minute  directions 
for  preparing  pure  N  by  passing  air  and  NH, 
over  hot  Cu,  and  absorbing  traces  of  0  by 
CrCLjAq;  exact  directions  for  preparing  the 
CrCljAq  are  given,  and  the  paper  contains  nume- 
rous details  regarding  the  purifications  of  the 
reagents  used  in  the  process. 

Supposed  allotropic  form  of  rdtrogen.  Threl- 
fall (Z.c.)  has  repeated  experiments  on  sparking 
extremely  pure  N  (v.  vol.  iii.  p.  557) ;  no  con- 
densation occurred  down  to  —10°  and  c.  8  mm. 
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pressure,  but  when  Hg  is  present  a  compound  of 
N  Mid  Hg  is  formed  (probably  HgjNjj,  v.  vol.  iii. 
p.  221).  Eegarding  the  fixaUon  of  niirogm,  by 
gi  owing  plants,  v.  Beyerinok,  also  Sohloesing  a. 
Laurent  (abspracts  in  0.  J.  62,  1019,  1021 
[1892]). 

Nitrogen,  hydrides  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  559). 
Sydrasoic  acid  N^H.  For  new  methods  of  pre- 
paring NjH  V.  Curtius  (B.  24,  3341 ;  26, 1263 ; 
abstracts  in  O.  J.  62, 112 ;  64  [11],  463  [1892-3]). 
Wislioenus  (B.  25,  2084  [1892])  has  obtained 
NjH  by  the  interaction  of  NH,  and  NjO.  From 
Ig.  to  Jg.  Na  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  NH, 
until  all  is  converted  into  NaNH, ;  a  current  of 
dry  NjO  is  then  passed  over  the  NaNHj  at  150°- 
250°  as  long  as  NH,  is  given  off  (2NaNHj  +  N20 
=  NaNj  +  NaOH  +  NHj).  By  dissolving  the  pro- 
duct in  water,  filtering,  decomposing  by  dilute 
HjSO^Aq,  and  distilling,  NjHAq  is  obtained. 

The  following  salts  are  described  by  Curtius 
(B.  24,  3341 ;  abstract  in  0.  J.  62,  112  [1892]) : 
(NH,)N„  Pb(N3)a  HgNs,  NaNj. 

Nitrogen,  iodides  of  (vol.  iii.  p.  500).  Di- 
iodamine,  NHL,,  is  the  product  of  adding  excess 
of  NHjAq  to  a  cone,  solution  of  I  in  cone. 
KIAq ;  by  suspending  NHI^  in  water,  and  adding 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  AgNOj  or  Ag,0,  a 
black  compound  NAglj  is  obtained  which  ex- 
plodes when  dry  (Szuhay,  B.  26,  1933  ;  abstract 
in  C.  J.  64  [11],  568  [1893] ;  cf.  SeUvanoff,  B. 
27,  1012  ;  abstract  in  0.  J.  66  [11],  312  [1894]). 

Nitrons  oxide  (vol.  iii.  p.  561).  Bamsay  a. 
Shields  (C.  J.  63,  833  [1893])  give  the  m.p.  of 
NjO  as  -102-3°,  and  the  b.p.  as  -89-8°.  Vil- 
lard  (O.  B.  118, 1096  [1894])  gives  the  following 
data  for  the  S.G.  of  Uquid  NjO :  -9105  at  0°, 
•885  at  5°,  -856  at  10°,  -804  at  17-5°,  -720  at 
26-5°,  -640  at  32-9°,  '605  at  34-9°,  -572  at  36-3°. 
liiveing  a.  Dewar  (P.  M.  [5]  34,  205  [1892])  give 

'^  =  •2634.    and    l^^}ja  =  --^Q3    at    -90°. 

Smith  (S.  G.  1. 11,  867 ;  12, 10  [1893])  says  that 
a  regular  stream  of  N^O  is  obtained  by  heating 
to  240°-250°  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  dry  NaNOj  with 
e.  1|  pt.  dry  (NHJ^SO,.  By  passing  NjO,  mixed 
with  a  little  H,  over  Pd  black,  the  H  is  entirely 
converted  to  H^,  vsdth  formation  of  N  (Monte- 
martini,  Real.  Acad.  Lincei,  7  [11],  219  [1892]). 

Nitric  oxide  (vol.  iii.  p.  562).  Very  pure  NO 
is  obtained,  according  to  Emioh  (M.  13,  73 
[1892]),  by  the  interaction  of  copper  and  a  mix- 
ture of  HjSO,  and  HNOsAq.  Emich  (l.c.,  p.  78) 
finds  that  NO  is  completely  decomposed  to  N 
and  O  by  passing  over  nets  of  Pt  or  Pd  wire 
kept  very  hot  by  an  electric  current.  Emich 
(Z.C.  p.  86)  says  that  NO  and  0  unite  after  being 
dried  by  long  contact  with  P^Oj ;  but  Baker  (C.  /. 
65,  611  [1894])  finds  that  diy  NO  and  dry  0  do 
not  combine  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Be- 
garding  the  reactions  between  NO  and  metals 
and  metallic  oxides,  v.  Sabatier  a.  Senderena 
(0.  B.  114,  1429;  1476;  abstracts  in  0.  J.  62, 
1151,  1271  [1892] ;  results  are  noted  under  the 
diflerent  metals  and  oxides  in  Addenda). 

Nitrogeu  dioxide  (vol.  iii.  p.  565).  For  the 
reactions  of  NOj  vrith  various  metals  and  oxides 
V.  8.  a.  S.  (O.  B.  115,  236  ;  abstract  in  G.  J. 
62,  1390  [1892];  results  are  noted  under  the 
different  metals  and  oxides  in  Addenda). 


Nitrogen  tetroxide  (vol.  iii.  p.  565/.  For 
preparation  of  NjO,,,  v.  Oundall  (0.  J.  59,  1076 
[1891]).  0.  (l.c.)  has  measured  the  dissociation 
of  liquid  N^O,  in  OHCI3  up  to  c.  25° ;  Ostwald 
(C.  J.  61, 242  [1892])  shows  that  the  dissociation 
foUows  van't  Eoff  's  law  for  dilute  solutions. 

Nitrous  acid  (vol.  iii.  p.  567).  Begarding 
the  formation  of  HNO,  in  solution  in  HNO„  v. 
Veley  {Pr.  52,  27 ;  abstract  in  0.  /.  64  [11],  413 
[1893]). 

Hyponitrons  acid  (vol.  iii.  p.  568).  Tanatar 
{J.  B.  25,  342 ;  abstract  in  O.  J.  66  [11],  136 
[1894])  prepared  AgjNjO^  by  adding  CaO  to  fairly 
cone.  KNOjAq  in  the  ratio  OaO-.KNOij,  then  an 
equivalent  of  solid  NH,pH.HCl,  heating  to  50°, 
letting  stand  for  a  few  days  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  filtering,  acidifying  with  acetic 
acid,  ppg,  by  AgNOjAq,  dissolving  Ag^NjO^  in 
HNOjAq  (which  leaves  AgCl),  and  ppg.  again  by 
Na  acetate. 

OSMIUM  (vol.  iii.  p.  641).  Os  fuses 
readily  in  the  electric  arc  in  a  carbon  capsule ; 
when  fused  it  has  a  crystalline  fracture,  and 
scratches  quartz,  bat  is  scratched  by  topaz 
(Joly  a.  V6zes,  C.  B.  116,  577  [1893]). 

Osmic  acid  (vol.  iii.  p.  646).  Moraht  a. 
Wisohiu  (Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chemie,  3, 153  ;  abstract 
in  0.  J.  64  [11],  380  [1893])  say  that  the  black 
powder  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  acids 
and  KjOsOjAq  (vol.  iii.  p.  645),  when  dried 
over  PjOj  in  vacito  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight, 
ia  osmic  acid  H^OsO^.  M.  a.  W.  describe  the 
compound  as  a  sooty-black  powder,  smelling  of 
OsOj  in  moist  air,  but  unchanged  under  water 
containing  alcohol.  By  passing  H^S  over 
HjOsOj  a  violent  reaction  occurs,  and 
Os  OjS^.H^O  is  formed.  Heated  with  cone. 
HOlAq  for  many  hours  with  a  little  alcohol, 
and  evaporated,  Os.^Cl;.  7aq  was  obtained ;  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  this  substance  with  KClAq 
gave  KjOsCla  and  the  filtrate  yielded  OsClj.  3aq ; 
the  substance  OSjCl,  is  therefore  supposed  by 
M.  a.  W.  to  be  a  mixture  of  OsClj  and  QsClj.  ^ 
heating  H^OsOj  vrith  HIAq,  violet-black  crystals, 
probably  OsX,,  were  obtained.  No  action  occurs 
when  Os  is  heated  with  I,  or  with  Br. 

Potassium  osmiamate  (vol.  iii.  p.  645).  Joly 
(0.  B:  112,  1442  [1891])  prepares  this  salt  by 
dissolving  100  pts.  OsO^  in  a  solution  of  100 
pts.  KOH  in  50  pts.  HjO,  keeping  the  solution 
at  e.  40°,  and  adding  40  c.c.  NHjAq ;  after  a 
time  the  brown  liquid  becomes  colourless,  and 
a  yellow  crystalline  pp.  is  formed.  J.  gives  the 
formula  KNOsO,  to  this  salt.  Heated  in  vacuo 
it  is  rapidly  decomposed  above  200°,  and  at 
440°  almost  all  the  N  is'  given  off,  the  solid 
products  being  KjOsO^,  OsO^,  and  KOsOj  («. 
abstract  in  0.  J.  60,  1433  [1891]). 

OXIDES  (vol.  iii.  pi  658).  Eegarding  the 
connections  between  the  stability  of  oxides  when 
heated  and  the  periodic  classification  of  the 
elements,  v.  Bailey  (C.  /.  65, 106,  321  [1894]); 

OXYGEN  (vol.  iii.  p.  703).  Atomic  weigihi  of 
oxygen  (vol.  iii.  p.  705).  Dittroar  a.  Hendeisoji 
(0.  J/.  67,  127,  139,  151,  164 ;  abstract  in 
0.  /.  64  [11],  410  [1893])  from  careful  deter- 
minations made  by  passing  H  over  hot  CuQ,  and 
weighing  the  water  and  Cu  produced,  adopt  the 
value  15-87  for  the  at.w.of  Q.  By  measurementa 
of  the  combining  volumes  of  O  and  H,  combi- 
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Ding  the  resnlts  with  Bayleigb's  determination 
of  the  S.G.  of  O,  Scott  (T.  184,  543  [1893])  got 
the  value  15'862.  The  following  values  sum- 
marise the  most  recent  determinations  {v.  T).  a. 
H.,  I.e.),  Cooke  a.  Richards,  15-868 ;  Noyes, 
15-885 ;  Eayleigh  (Pr.  45,  425  [1890]),  15-89; 
Keiser,  16-949  ;Leduo  (0.  B.  116,  1248  [1893]), 
15-88 ;  D.  a.  H.,  15-87 ;  Scott,  15-862'.  The  value 
adopted  in  this  Dictionwry,  15-96,  is  almost 
certainly  too  high ;  the  mean  of  the  values  ob- 
tained by  0.  a.  B.,  N.,  B.,  D.  a.  H.,  and  S.,  is 
15-875. 

The  ratio  of  the  combining  volumes  of  0  and 
H  was  determined  by  Scott  (Z.o.)  to  be  2-00245 : 1 
(v.  Water,  this  vol.  p.  861).  S.G.  of  0  referred 
to  H  =15-882  (Eayleigh,  Pr.  50,  448  [1892]). 
For  an  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  spectrum 
of  0,  V.  Eisig  (W^.  51,  747  :  abstract  in  G.  J.  66 
[11],  265  [1894]),    Liveing  a.  Dewar  (P.  U.  [5] 

34,  205  [1892])  determined  ^^£11?  to  be-1989,  and 
a 

.  *\  ~  ^    to  be  -1265,  at  -182°  (c/.  Olszewski  a. 

Witkowski ;  abstract  in  C.  3.  64  [11],  353 
[1893]).  For  diffusion  of  0  in  water,  v.  Duncan 
a.  Hoppe-Seyler  (Ziit.  physiol.  Chemie,  17,  147 
[1892]). 

Regarding  the  division  of  0  between  H  and 
01  when  mixtures  of  these  gases  are  exploded, 
II.  Harker  {Z.  P.  C.  9,  673  [1892]).  Dry  0  does 
not  combine  with  cb-y  NO  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature (Baker,  C.  J.  65,  611  [1894]) ;  nor  with 
di-y  K  or  Na,  even  when  these  metals  are  distilled 
in  the  gas  (Holt  a.  Sims,  0.  J.  65,  440  [1894]). 

OZONE  (vol.  iii.  p.  788).  Regarding  the  con- 
ditions of  ozonifioation  of  oxygen,  v.  Shenstone 
a.  Priest  (C.  J.  63,  933  [1893]).  Baker  (C.  J.  65, 
611  [1894])  confirms  the  observation  of  Shen- 
stone a.  Oundall  (C.  J.  81,  610  [1887])  that  dry 
O  is  ozonised  as  rapidly  as  moderately  dry  0. 

PALLADIUM  (vol.  iii.  p.  792).  The  at.  w.  of 
Pd  has  been  re-determined  (1)  by  Bailey  a.Lamb 
(0.  J.  61,  745  [1892]),  by  analyses  of  Pd(NH3Cl)2; 
(2)  by  Keller  a.  Smith  {Am.  14, 423  [1892]),  by  ppg. 
Pd  electrolytically  from  a  solution  of  Pd(NHsCl)2 
in  NHjAq ;  (3)  by  Joly  a.  LeidiS  (C.  B.  116,  146 
[1893]),  by  electrolysing  K.,PdClj  in  HClAq ;  (4) 
by  Keiser  a.  Breed  {Am.  16,  20  [1894]),  by  deter- 
mining the  ratio  of  Pd  to  01  in  Pd(NH3Cl)j. 
B.  a.  L.  obtained  the  value  105-459;  K.  a.  S. 
the  value  106-35;  J.  a.  L.  the  value  105-665; 
and  K.  a.  B.  the  value  106-27  (01  =  35-37; 
Ag  =  107-66;  N  =  14-01;  0  =  15-96).  The  mole- 
cule of  Pd  in  dilute  solution  in  tin  is  probably 
monatomio  (Heyoook  a.  Neville,  C.  J.  57,  376 
[1890]).  Regarding  the  preparation  of  pure  Pd, 
1).  the  memoirs  referred  to  sy^a.  Pd  absorbs  0 
at  450°,  forming  Pd,0  (Neumann,  M.  13,  40 
[1892]),  but  when  Pd  sponge  is  heated  in  dry  0 
till  the  weight  is  constant  PdO  is  formed  (Wilm, 
B.  25,  220  [1892]).  Heated  to  200°  in  NO,  Pd 
sponge  that  has  been  saturated  with  H  becomes 
incandescent  and  the  NO  is  completely  changed 
to  H^O  and  NH,,  but  oxidation  of  the  Fd  does 
not  occur  (Sabatier  a.  Senderens  {C.  B.  114, 
1429  [1892]).  Eegarding  palladium  suVphAdes, 
V.  Petrenko-Kritsohenko  {Zeit.  f.  aiiorg.  Ghemie, 
4,  247  ;  abstract  in  0.  /.  64  [11],  475  [1893]). 
Phos^Jwpalladofua  compounds,  PdClj.POl,  and  j 


PdCL,.P(0H)3,  are  described  by  Fink  (C.  B.  115, 
176 ;  abstract  in  G.  J.  62,  1285  [1892]).  V6zes 
(0.  B.  115,  111)  describes  potassium  palladoso- 
chlorordtrite  KjPd(NOj)jClj  {abstract  in  0.  J.  62, 
1284  [1892]). 

PHOSPHATES  (vol.  iv.  p.  106).  Rossel  a. 
Frank  (B.  27, 52)  say  that  P  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing NaPOj,  or  any  phosphate  of  Oa  or  Mg,  with 
Al  in  a  current  of  H. 

Dipotassium-liydrogen  orthophosphate  (vol. 
iv.  p.  Ill),  According  to  Standenmaier  {Zeit.  f. 
tmorg.  Ghemie,  5,  383  [1893]),  K.^PO^  cannot 
be  isolated.  S.  {I.e.)  describes  acid  salts, 
K,H,(P0,)3.  aq,  K,B.,{F0,),.2b,(i,  and  KH,(1^0.),. 

Thorium  orthophosphates  (vol.  iv.  p.  112). 
Volck  {Zeitf.  anorg.  Chemie,  6,  161  [1804])  ob- 
tained Th(HP0j2.aq  by  adding  dilute  IIsPO.Aq 
to  ThOljAq. 

Sodium  pyrophosphate  (vol.  iv:  p.  114).  For 
a  study  of  the  reaction  of  HOlAq  with  Na,P.p,  v. 
Watson  {S.  G.I.  11,  224 ;  abstract  in  O.  J.  04 
[11],  272  [1893]). 

ORTHOPHOSPHORIC  ACID  (vol.  iv.  p.  125). 
According  to  Watson  (C.  N.  08,  199  [1893]), 
HjPOj  is  changed  completely  to  HjPjO,  at  255°- 
260°,  and  HPOj  begins  to  form  at  290°-300'. 

PHOSPHORUS  (vol.  iv.  p.  126).  Regarding 
the  action  of  light  and  heat  ou  ordinary  phos- 
phorus, V.  Retgers  {Z.  P.  G.  5,  211 ;  abstract  in 
G.  J.  66  [11],  [1894]). 

Phosphorus  hydride  (vol.  iv.  p.  136).  PlI, 
and  0  react  at  a  low  pressure  to  form  H^POj 
(2PH3-l-302  =  2HaP03);  when  the  gases  are 
allowed  to  diffuse  with  one  another  at  less  than 
50  mm.  pressure,  the  reaction  is  PHj  +  0,  = 
H2-fHP02 ;  slow  oxidation  at  greater  pressures 
proceeds  approximately  according  to  the  equa- 
tion 4PH3-l-502  =  2HPO.,-^2HJPO,•^-2HJ  (H.  J. 
van  de  Stadt,  Z.  P.  G.  12,  322  [1893]).  Accord- 
ing to  van  de  S.,  explosion  occurs  at  a  certain 
low  pressure,  and  this  pressure  depends  much 
on  the  amount  of  moisture  present,  the  moisture 
preventing  and  retarding  the  explosion.  Kovij 
{Z.  P.  G.  12,  155  [1893])  has  examined  the  rate 
of  decomposition  of  PHj  by  heat.  For  the  re- 
action of  PHj  with  AgNOjAq  v.  Vitali  {abstract 
in  C.  J.  64  [11],  206  [1893]). 

Phosphoric  oxide  (vol.  iv.  p.  141).  For  de 
tails  regarding  the  preparation  of  pure  P^O,,  and 
for  methods  of  detecting  traces  of  P  in  Vfi^,  v. 
Threlfall  {P.  M.  [5]  35,  14  [1893]). 

Fhospnorus  suboxide  (vol.  iv.  p.  139).  Biltz 
(B.  27,  1257  [1894])  thinks  that  P^O  is  formed 
by  the  interaction  of  P2O5  and  NH3. 

Phosphorus,  sulphides  of(vol.iv.p.l45).  Hel£f 
{Z.  P.  G.  12,  196  [1893])  confirms  the  statement 
that  there  are  no  definite  compounds  P,S  and 
PjS ;  by  heating  together  red  P  and  S,  he  ob- 
tained P^Sa,  PjS„  PjS,,  and  V,S^. 

Phosphorus,  sulphoiodide  of.  Ouvrard(C.B. 
115, 1301 ;  abstract  in  0.  J.  64  [11],  164  [1893]) 
obtained  PAI  by  heating  PI,  in  H,S  at  110°- 
120° ;  also  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  three 
elements  in  the  proper  proportion  in  OS,  and 
heating  the  residue  to  120°  in  an  inert  gas ;  also 
by  dissolving  I  in  a  solution  of  P^S,  in  OS^.  The 
compound  crystallises  from  OS^  in  golden-yellow 
prisms ;  it  is  unchanged  in  dry  air,  but  slowly 
decomposed  in  moist  air,  giving  off  HjS  ;  si.  sol. 
OHCla,  OJELg,  EtOH,  or  EtjO ;  burns  at  c.  300°, 
giving  PjOj,  SO2,  and  I ;  at  c.  300°  in  vacuo  it 
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Sepftrates  into  J  and  PjSj ;  decomposed  by  hot 
water,  and  explosively  by  fuming  HNO3. 

PotasBium  bypophosphates  (vol.  iv.  p.  153). 
Bansa  (Zeit.  f,  anorq.  Chemie,  6,  128  [1894]) 
describes  many  double  salts  of  KjHjPjOj  witb 
MajPjOj,  where  M  =  Cd,  Co,  Cu,  Mn,  Ni,  or  Zn ; 
also  double  salts  MK^PjOj,  where  M  =  Co  or  Ni. 
The  double  salt  KjNajPjOs.  2aq  is  also  described 
{flbstract  in  C.  /.  66  [11],  279  [1894]). 

Thallium  hypophosphates.  Joly  (C.  B.  118, 
649  [1894])  obtained  the  normal  salt  Tl^PjOe, 
and  the  acicL  salt  TltH^PjOj  {abstract  in  0.  J,  66 
[U],  282  [1894]). 

PLATINATES  (vol.  iv.  p.  281). 

Sodium  thioplatinates.  Schneider  has  ob- 
tained the  salts  Na^PtSj  and  Na2S.PtS.2PtS2 
(J.  pr.  [2]  48,  411  [1894]). 

Platino-oxalates  (vol.  iv.  p.  285).  Eegarding 
the  constitutional  formulae  of  the  K  salts,  v. 
Werner  (Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chemie,  3,  267),  and 
Soderbaum  (ibid.  6,  45  [1894]). 

PLATimjH-AMMONiUM  COMPOUNDS  (vol. 
iv.  p.  292).  Petersen  (Z.  P.  C.  10,  580  [1892]) 
finds,  from  cryoscopic  determinations,  that  most 
of  the  formulffi  generally  used  (or  these  com- 
pounds are  niolecular.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
constitutions  of  several  classes  of  these  com- 
pounds, and  for  measurements  of  the  electrical 
conductivities  of  aqueous  solutions  of  some  of 
them,  V.  Werner  a.  Miolati  (Z.  P.  G.  12,  35 
[1893]). 

POTASSIUM  (vol.  iv.  p.  297).  Holt  a.  Sims 
(O.  J.  65,  432  [1894])  found  that  E  became  soft 
at  54-5°,  and  remained  soft  to  60-5°,  whereat  it 
became  brittle;  complete  melting  occurred  at 
62-5°.  H.  a.  8.  say  that  dry  K  may  be  distilled  in 
dry  O  without  the  formation  of  any  compound 
of  the  two  elements.  They  found  the  products 
of  the  oxidation  of  K  to  be  EjOj,  K2O3,  and  finally 
K2O4  (v.  Oxides,  infra).  Mixtures  of  KNO^  and 
ENO3  were  formed  by  oxidising  K  in  NO  and  in 
the  red  oxides  of  N. 

Potassium  amide  (vol.  iv.  p.  299).  Titherley 
(C.  J.  65,  504  [1894])  says  that  ENH^  is  white 
and  wax-like,  melting  at  270°-272°.  It  may  be 
distilled  without  change  in  H  at  400°-500°. 
T.  says  that  ENH,  is  not  decomposed  by  heat- 
ing at  o.  400°  in  a  silver  boat ;  if  a  glass  vessel 
is  used,  NH3  is  given  off  with  some  N  and  H, 
and  K  silicate  is  formed;  a  small  amount  of 
decomposition  occurs  in  a  silver  boat  at  0.  500°, 
and  at  a  full  red  heat  the  amide  distils  with 
partial  splitting  up  into  its  elements.  For  other 
reactions  of  ENEE^,  v.  T.  (U.). 

Potassammoninm  (vol.  iv.  p.  299).  Joanms 
(C.  B.  118,  713  [1894])  finds  that  there  is  no 
reaction  between  N  and  NjHjEj ;  he  says  that 
N„0  produces  ENBL,,  NHj,  EOH,  and  N.  For 
the  action  of  O,  v.  J.  (C.  B.  116, 1370;  abstract  m 
C.  J.  64  [11],  462  [1893]). 

Potassium  bromide  (vol.  iv.  p.  299).  The 
melting-point  is  given  as  715°  by  V.  Meyer  a. 
Biddle  (B.  26,  2443  [1893]).    _ 

Potassium  chloride  (vol.  iv.  p.  300).  Melts 
at  766°,  according  to  M.  a.  E.  {l.c.). 

Potassium  hydroxide  (vol.  iv.  p.  302).  Melts 
at  1045°  (M.  a.  E.,  l.e.).      _ 

Potassium  iodide  (vol.  iv.  p.  303).  Melts  at 
628°  (M.  a.  R.,  Z.c).  Eegarding  the  interaction 
of  EIAq  and  FeCljAq,  «.  Fhbbw.  ohlobidb, 
Addenda,  p.  913. 


Potassium  tri-iodide  (vol.  iv.  p.  304). 
Jakovkin  (Z.  P.  C.  13,  539  [1894])  has  made  an 
examination  of  the  dissociation  of  EI3  in 
aqueous  solution  to  EIAq  and  lAq  (abstract  in 
0.  J.  66  [11],  271  [1894]). 

Potassium  nitride  (vol.  iv.  p.  304).  The  ex- 
periments of  Titherley  (C.  J.  65,  512  [1894]) 
show  that  E3N  does  not  exist. 

Potassium  bxides  (vol.  iv.  p.  304).  Holt  a. 
Sims  (0.  J.  65,  432  [1894])  failed  to  obtain  the 
monoxide  K.fl  by  any  of  the  methods  said  to 
give  this  compound,  but  they  say  that  when  E^O, 
is  kept  at  a  red  heat  it  loses  0  and  gives  a  sub- 
stance the  composition  of  which  approaches  that 
of  E2O.  By  heating  E  in  a  fairly  dry  mixture  of 
0  and  N,  oxidation  proceeded  until  E^O^  was 
formed  (dry  0  is  without  action  on  E) ;  when 
kept  in  water-vapour  EjO^  gave  ofi  0,  and 
formed  EA  ;  and  by  heating  E  in  N.;0,  H.  a.  S. 
obtained  EjOj,  which  on  exposure  to  air  became 
E,0,. 

SUEIDIUM. 

Bubidinm  haloid  compounds  (vol.  iv.  p.  413), 
Wheeler  (Am.  8.  [3]  46,  88  [1893])  has  prepared 
double  compounds  of  the  forms  SEbX-AsX,  and 
EbX.AaPs ;  and  (I.e.  p.  269)  various  compounds 
of  EbX  with  SbX.,.  For  physical  properties  of 
various  salts  of  Eb,  v.  Erdmann,  Ar.  Ph.  232,  3 
(abstract  in  0.  J.  66  [11],  361  [1894]). 

SEIENATES  (vol.  iv.  p.  433).  Basic  salts  of 
Co  and  Cu  are  described  by  Bogdan  (Bl.  [3]  9, 
584 ;  abstract  in  0.  /.  66  [11],  16  [1894]) ;  the 
compositions  given  are  iCoO.SSeOj.  aq  and 
3Cu0.2Se03.  4aq. 

SILICON  CHLORIDES  (vol.  iv.  p.  458).     In 

B.  27,  1943  [1894]  Gattermann  a.  Weinlig  detail 
the  best  conditions  for  preparing  SiClj,  SiHCl,, 
and  SijClj,  from  crude  Si  obtained  by  the  inter- 
action of  SiOj  and  Mg  powder  (v.  vol.  iv.  p.  455). 
SijClj  melts  at  - 1°  ;  with  NHjAq  it  gives  ofi  H 
and  forms  SiOj.ffiHjO  (G.  a.  W.,  l.c.). 

Silicon  oetoohloride  813013.  Mol.  w.  366-9. 
V.D.  187-7.  Obtained  by  G.  a.  W.  (Ix.)  by  frac- 
tionating crude  Si  chlorides  ;  boils  from  210°  to 
215° ;  does  not  solidify  at  - 12°. 

SILVEB  (vol.  iv.  p.  464).  The  molecule  of 
Ag  in  dilute  solution  in  tin  is  probably  mon- 
atomic  (Heycock  a.  Neville,  0.^.57, 376  [1890]). 
According  to  Liidtke  (W.  50,  678;  abstract  in 

C.  J.  66  [11],  92  [1894]),  thin  deposits  of  Ag  on 
glass,  mica,  &C.,  are  allotropic  forms  of  the 
metal.  Eegarding  alloys  of  Ag  with  cadrmum, 
V.  Heycock  a.  Neville  (O.  /.  65,  65  [1894]) ;  «. 
also  Mylius  a.  Fromm  (B.  27,  630  [1894]). 

Silver  chloride  (vol.  iv.  p.  468).  By  the 
action  of  HgCljAq  on  pulverulent  silver,  Jones 
(S.  0. 1. 12,  983 ;  abstract  in  0.  J.  66  [11],  138 
[1894])  obtained  the  compound  AgHgClj. 

SODIUM  (vol.  iv.  p.  473).  The  molecule  of 
sodium  in  ilute  solution  in  tin  is  probably 
monatomio  (Haycock  a.  Neville,  0,  J.  67,  376 
[1890]).  Holt  a.  Sims  (O.  /.  65,  440  [1894]) 
found  that  dry  sodium  may  be  distilled  un- 
changed in  dry  0 ;  in  ordinary  0  the  products 
are  NajO  and  Na^Oj.  Heating  to  180°-200°  in  a 
limited  volume  of  NjO  forms  Na^ ;  heating  in 
NO  or  the  red  oxides  of  N  produces  a  mixture 
of  NaNOj  and  NaNOj  (H.  a.  S.,  I.e.). 
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Sodium  amide  (vol.  iv.  p.  475).  Titterley 
{C.  J.  65,  504  [1894])  desonbes  NaNHj  as  a 
white,  transparent  solid,  with  a  crystalline  struc- 
ture ;  softens  at  149°,  and  is  completely  melted 
at  155'^  to  a  colourless  liquid.  NaNHj  is  ob- 
tained in  transparent,  crystalline  needles  by 
heating  Na  in  NHj  at  c.  400°,  allowing  the  pro- 
duct to  sublime  through  a  narrow  tube,  and 
again  subliming  by  warming  gently.  NaNH, 
decomposes  at  a  red  heat  into  Na,  N,  and  H. 
It  does  not  give  NaNj,  as  generally  stated  (T., 
l.c.) ;  no  decomposition  occurs  at  300°-400°. 

Sodium  bromide  (vol.  iv.  p.  476).  Panfiloff 
{J.  B.  25,  272  [1893])  obtained  NaBr.  5aq  by  ex- 
posing cono.  NaBrAq  out  of  doors  in  winter  in 
Bussia;  decomposed  at  —25°  to  the  dihydrate 
and  water. 

Sodium  iodide  (vol.  iv.  p.  481).  Nal.  5aq 
separates  from  a  solution  of  100  g.  Nal  in  50  c.c. 
water  at  — 14° ;  at  — 10°  it  gives  Nal.  2aq  and 
water  (P.,  l.c.). 

Sodium  nitride  (vol.  iv.  p.  482).  NaN,  is  not 
formed  by  the  interaction  of  Na  or  Na^O  and 
NH3,  or  Na  and  N,  according  to  Titherley  (C.  J. 
65,  507  ;  c/.  Sodium  amide,  siipra). 

Sodium  monoxide  (vol.  iv.  p.  482).  Na^O  is 
formed  by  heating  Na  in  a  limited  volume  of  0 
at  a  temperature  below  180° ;  also  by  heating 
Na  in  a  limited  volume  of  N^O  at  180°-200° 
(Holt  a.  Sims,  C.  /.  65,  442  [1894]).  Heated  in 
excess  of  0,  the  peroxide  Na.^02  is  formed.  H.  a. 
S.  say  NajO  is  greyish  white.  NH,  reacts  with 
gently-heated  NaaO  to  form  NaNHj  and  HjO 
(Titherley,  C.  J.  65,  610). 


Sodium  dioxide  (vol.  iv.  p.  48S).  Na^Oj  doei 
not  combine  with  0  when  heated  therein  (H.  a. 
S.,  I.C.).  Eegavding  the  interaction  of  Na^O, 
and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  HCl,  v.  Tafel  {B. 
27,  816  [1894]).  For  reactions  of  Na^j,  v. 
Poleck,  B.  27,  1051  (abstract  in  C.  J.  66  [11], 
316). 

STKONTITTM.  For  Strontmm  ca/rhide,  v. 
Moissan,  0.  B.  118,  683  [abstractin  C.J.  66  [1], 
314  [1894]). 

SULPHATES  (vol.  iv.  p.  567). 

Chromium  sulphates  (vol.  iv.  p.  570).  Double 
salts  of  Cr2(S04)3  and  (NHJ^SOj  are  described 
by  Klobb  {Bl.  [3]  9,  663 ;  absl/faat  in  C.  J.  66 
[11],  95  [1894]). 

Vanadium  sulphates  (v.  this  vol.  pp.  847, 
848,  850). 

OXY-IMIDO  STILPHONATES  (vol.iv.  p.  602). 
Divers  a.  Haga  have  published  a  lengthy  com- 
munication on  these  salts  in  0.  J.  65,  523  [1894]. 

SULPHUR  (vol.  iv.  p.  606).  For  measure- 
ments of  the  viscosity  of  molten  S  at  different 
temperatures, '  f.  Brunhes  a.  Dussy,  0.  B.  118, 
1045  (abstract  in  C.  J.  66  [11],  343  [1894]). 

THALLIUM  (vol.  iv.  p.  674).  The  molecule 
of  Tl  in  dilute  solution  in  tin  is  probably  mon- 
atomio  (Heycock  a.  Neville,  G.  J.  57,  376 
[1890]). 

Thallium  tri-iodide  TII3.  Wells  a.  Penfield 
[Zeit.  f.  anorg,  Chemie,  6,  312  ;  abstract  in  C.  J. 
66  [11],  318  [1894])  obtained  this  compound, 
in  rhombic  crystals,  a:Z):c  = '6828:1:1-1217,  by 
digesting  Til  and  I  with  alcohol  and  evaporating 
over  HjSO,. 
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